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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


A.H. =Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622). 

Ak. = Akkadian. 

Alex. SE Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

A poo. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr. = A nocryplia. 

Aq. = Aqiiila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. 2 = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT = Alte8 Testament. 

AV=Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y. =Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. — circa, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. = compare. 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deiiteronomist 
E = Elohi.st. 

edd. = editions or editors. 


H = Law of Holinesa. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch, 
Himy. = Himyaritic. 
Ir. as Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jab wist. 

J"=: Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josepliiis. 

LXX — Septuagint. 

Min. - Miuiean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic Text, 
n. = note. 

NT — New Testament. 

Onk- = OnVelos. 

OT —Old I'estament. 

P = Priestly Nart. .tive. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phom. = Plicenieian. 

Pr, Hk. = Prayer Book. 

R = Redactor. 

Rom.Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 
Sab. = Sabrean. 

Sam. 22 Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Syiiim. = Symniachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR = Textus Keceptus. 

tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

Wll = Westcott and Hurt’s text. 


Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. =Ethionic. 

EV = English Version, 
f. =and following verse or page: as Ac lO"^* 
ff. =and following verses or pages : os Mt 11“^* 
Pr. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 


n. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv =2 Leviticus. 

Nu=: Numbers. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg = Judges. 

Ru = Ruth. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch= 2 l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Est = Esther. 

Job. 

P8*= Psalms. 

Prs= Proverbs. 

Eo =2 Ecclesiastes. 


Ca=Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer = Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentationa. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Hos = Hosea. 

Jl = Joel. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 
Mic=Micah. 

Nah = Nahum. 
Hab=Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 

Zee = Zechariah. 
Mal = Malachi. 


Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Es-l and 2 To = Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Jadith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wi8=Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sus=Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and ths 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Man asses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 

M k = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

I Co, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Pn = Philippians. 

Col = ColoBsians. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=I and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=: 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


HI. For the Literature 

1 , The foJowiug authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, s^^and for 
the works in the list below. 


lie^Gih^en = Beitrdge zur aem. Religionsguftch., 1888. 

Baldwin = Z)icL of Philosophy and Psychology^ 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

^ 2 ^\\ — Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen^ 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (M894). 

Benzinger = //e 6 . Archwdogie^ 1894. 

Brockelniann = d. arab. Litteratur^ 2 vols. 

1897-1902. 

Bjmn.s - Sachau = Syr. - Rom. Rechtshnch aus dem 
funften Jahrhundert^ 1880. 

Budge = 6 ^ 0 ^^ of the Eqyptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

Dareinberg-Saglio = Z>icL des ant. grec. et ror/i., 
1886-90. 

De laSaussaye = Lehrbuch dcr Religionsgesch.*^ 1905. 

Deus 8 en = Z)ie Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty = v4rrt6ia Deserta^ 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm = Z)ew^?cAe Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Ham burger = /iea/encyr/ 6 i/)d(^ie furBibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 {n892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

\{o\i\GT = Altceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 If. 

Holtzmann-ZdplFel = Lea;i 6 on y. Theol. u. Kirehen- 
u)esen\ 1895. 

Howitt = Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Ja 8 trow = Zlt 6 Religion Babyloniens u. Assyriens, 
2 vols. 1902-1905. 

Jubainvillo = Cour .9 de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lfi{;rB.nge = Etudessurles religionssimitiques^, 1904. 

Lane — Arabic-English Dictionary, 1863 ff. 

ljx.ng = Myth, Ritual and Religion^, 2 vols. 1899. 

\ie\)mi% — Denkmdler aus JEgypten u. jEthiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger = .Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbaiski = //anrf 5 t 4 cA der northern. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = //j‘s^or?/, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vok 1894-1896. 

Miiir = Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Musa-Arno!t = yl Concise Diet, of the Assyidan 
Language, 1894 ff. 


Nowack = /yeAr 6 wcA d. heb. Archdologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly- Wis80wa=i2m/encyr. der classisclk^n Alter' 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Cliipiez = /IwL de I'Art dans VAntiquiti, 
1881 If. 

Preller = jRomwcA« Mytholoqie, 1858. 

B,b\\\\Q=^Religion despeuple.s non-civilis^s, 1883. 

= Handiodrterbuch d. bibl. Altertuvis^, 1893^- 
1894. 

Robinson = Researches in Palestine 1856. 

Ro.scher = Xea;. d. gr. u. rbm. Mythologie, 1884. 

Schaff‘-Herzog = 7’^ New Sehajf-Herzog EncyclO' 
pedia ofRelig. Knotoledge, 1908 If. 

StdhQukeX — Bibel'Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

SchUrer=Gc/F», 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 6 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

SchwalIy = //eAen nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade = i7«6. Wbrterbuch turn A T, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.^, 1899. 
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CONFIRMATION. -I. Names. -The word 

* confirmation,’ as used in this article, indicates an 

act, closely connected with baptism, in which 
prayer for the Holy Spirit is joined with some cere¬ 
mony, such as the laying on of hands or anoint¬ 
ing, through which the gut of the Spirit is believed 
to oe conferred. So long as confirmation continued 
to be administered at the same time as baptism, 
the two forming a single rite, the need of a special 
name for the former was not much felt. The rite 
as a whole was known as baptism, and the part of 
it wh' '^h was associated with the gift of the Spirit 
was c.jsig..Ated by terms derivea from its most 
prominent ceremony, such as ‘ laying on of hands ’ 
{iTlOeais He 6^; xcijoo^fcrfa, Clem. Alex. 

£xc. Th. 22; Const. Ap. ii. 32, iiu 16, vii. 44 ; cf. Fir- 
milian, ap. Cyp. Ep. 75; impositio mantes) and 

* chrism.’ The word ‘ seal ’ (<T<f>payls), originally, it 
seems, applied to baptism (Hermas, Sim, IX. xvi. 
2-4; Iren. Bern. 3), was early used of confirmation, 
with reference to the signing of the baptized with 
the cross (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 3; Cornelius, ap. 
Bus. HE VI. xliii. 14 f.; cf. Const. Ap. iii. 17). 
‘Confirmation,’ now universally accepted as the 
name of the rite in the West, aoes not appear to 
have been so used before the 6th century. It 
occurs in Faustus, Bishop of Riez, formerly Abbot 
of L6rins, de Sp. S. ii. 4 (ed. Engelbrecht, Vienna, 
1889, p. 143), no7n. in die Pent. (Bigne, Max. Bib. 
Pat., Paris, 1677, vi. 649), and the cognate verb is 
similarly applied by St. Patrick (Ep. 2), who spent 
some years at Larins. It appears, therefore, to 
have originated in Gaul, and probably at Larins, 
though it was perhaps not fully established as a 
name of the rite at Larins when St. Patrick left 
that monastery c. A.D. 416 (Bury, Life of St. Pair., 
1905, pp. 294, 336 ff.), since in his Cbn/ewmn (38, 
61) he uses the word consummare instead of 
confirmare. St. Ambrose had at an earlier date 
used the latter verb with a similar but not identical 
meaning (de Myst. 42); and in the middle of the 
6th cent. Pope Leo l. (Ep. 159) applies it to the 
laying on of hands on those who had been baptized 
ir heresy. In Egypt at the present day the rite 
is called tathbit—& word exactly equivalent to 

* confirmation. ’ In the 9th cent., wnen confirmation 
was deferred, he newly baptized were said to be 

* confirmed ’ by the reception of the Holy Communion 
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(Alcuin, Ep. 90; Jesse Ambian. Ep. de hapt.; 
Amalarius, de Coer. Bapt. 4 ; Raban. Maur. de 
Cler. Inst. i. 29). 

2 . Confirmation in the Apostolic Age.—A study 
of Ac 19^ ®—the account of the twelve disciples 
who had been bantized into John’s baptism—seems 
to yield the following results. St. Paul’s first 
question implies that a reception of the Holy Spirit 
usually, though not always, synchronized with 
admission to the Christian Society, and that in the 
case of disciples whose conversion was not due to 
the preaching of him or his immediate companions 
(v.* iXd^tTt viffTt<f9Q.vT€i). It is also implied in 
what follows that the outpouring of the Spirit was 
not a result of the act of baptism (v.*), but that it 
was mediated, at least in St. Paul’s practice, by a 
laying on of hands which normally followed im¬ 
mediately upon baptism (v.*). Since apparently 
St. Paul, in accordance with his rule (1 Co 
which was also that of other A^stles (Ac 10**, cf. 
2^), did not himself baptize the Ephesian disciples, 
though he laid his hands upon them (v.®** ipawrl^- 
$r]<rav . . . HiBhros toO IlajJXou), it may be inferred 
that, while baptism was commonly administered 
by persons of lower ministerial rank, confirmation 
was reserved for those who had a higher place in 
the ministry, if not for Apostles. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the narrative 
of the planting of the Church in Samaria (Ac 8^**^^). 
From it we learn that the practice of the older 
Apostles coincided with that of St. Paul. B^tism 

S itself did not convey the gift of the Spirit. 

at was mediated by a laying on of hands by 
Apostles, with prayer for the Holy Spirit (vv.^** i’), 
the baptisms having been previously performed by 
Philip, and perhaps by others of inferior ministerial 
office who accompanied him. It is hinted that, at 
least when St. Lulce wrote, according to established 
usage the bestowal of the Holy Spirit was not 
separated in time from the administration of 
baptism (v.^®). 

In each of these cases the reception of the Spirit 
was manifested ^ the exercise of miraculous 
powers (8^® 19®). But it would be contrary to the 
teaching of the NT as a whole to suppose that 
such manifestations were of the essence of the 
gift. If we may suppose (Chase, Confirmation in 
the Apostolic Age, p. 36) that 2 Ti 1®* refers to 
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Timothy’s confirmation, rather than to his ordina¬ 
tion, it proves tliat the graces looked for as a 
result of the laying on of hands were such as 
‘ power and love and soberness ’ (cf. Ac 
M'here * wonders and signs ’ are confined to the 
Apostles). 

The inferences which have here been drawn from 
Ac 19^*® are corroborated by many references 
in the Epistles to a reception of the Holy ^irit on 
admission to the Church (Ro 6 ®, 2 Co 5®, Eph 1 ^®** 
4 *", 1 Jn 2 *^ 3*^), in some of which St. Paul uses the 
very phrase ascribed to him by St. Luke, as point¬ 
ing to a laying on of hands, irvev^a iXd^ere (Ro 8 '®, 
1 Co 2^®, 2 Co IH, Gal 3^* ), while others appear to 
indicate that the bestowal of the gift was an act 
distinct from and followii^ the washing (1 Co 6 *' 
12 ’’, 2 Co H’*-, Tit 3**^ ). To these may be added 
He 6 ’, where 8aTni<Tfj.ol ^ide<TLs re must at 

least include a laying on of hands closely connected 
with a Christian act of lustration. 

3 . A review of the evidence afforded by the NT, 
therefore, leads to the belief that in the Apostolic 
age a rite of confirmation was widely, if not 
universally, used, the main parts of which were 

raver and imposition of hands. But it has been 

eld that at this period, as in later ages, with the 
laying on of hands was associated an anointing of 
the neophytes. In support of this view it has 
been urged (Chase, op. ext. p. 53): (a) that unction 
and imposition of hands are ‘closely related 
symbolical acts* in both OT and NT (cf. Nu 8 ’® 
with Ex 28^’, etc. ; and Mk 6 ® 8 ®* and Ac 28® with 
Mk 6 '* and Ja 6 ’®); ( 6 ) that anointing is associated 
with confirmation in the earliest sub-Apostolic 
records (Iren. Hcer. I, xxi. 3; Tert.; Can, Ilipp. 
134-138 ; to the authorities cited by Chase may be 
added Theophilus of Antioch; see below, § 6 a); 
(c) that the supposition adds force to such passages 
as 2 Co I”*-, 1 Jn2®®-®7. 

It must be noticed, however, (a) that no Scripture 
evidence has been produced that unction was used 
along with the laying on of hands; while, on the 
other hand, it was, among both Jews and Gentiles, 
an accompaniment of the bath (Swete, The Holy 
Spirit in the NT, 1909, p. 386, citing Ru 3®, Ezk 
16®, to which add Sus ’’); (5) that neither Irenseus 
{loc. cit. ) nor Theophilus makes any reference to the 
laying on of hands ; and both Tertullian and Can. 
Hipp. connect the unction not with it but with the 
immersion (see below, §§ 21 , 26 , cf. § 22 ) ; (c) that, 
if 2 Co 1 ®^** enumerates in order the acts of the 
initiatory rites, <T<f>f)ayi<rdfievo 7 is naturally regarded 
as indicating baptism (see above, § i), and the 
implication, therefore, is that the unction preceded 
baptism, and was separated by it from confirmation. 
The connexion of the unction with the gift of the 
Spirit in 1 Jn 2 ®®- ^ does not by itself establish the 
contention. It may, however, in part account for 
the close relation which subsisted in later times 
between the unction and the imposition of hands, 
leading in some cases to the overshadowing, or 
even the superseding, of the latter by the former. 

On the whole, the reasonable inference from the 
facts appears to be that unction was a primitive 
accompaniment of baptism rather than of con¬ 
firmation. 

4 . The passages of the NT examined in § 2 point 
to confirmation by laying on of hands after baptism. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that there is no 
indication that any feeling of inconCTuity was 
occasioned bj the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Cornelius and his friends before they were 
baptized (Ac 10®®*®*), and it is recorded that Ananias 
laid hands on Saul that he might be ‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,* and afterwards baptized him 
(Ac 9’^). These facts suggest the possibility that 
confirmation may regularly have preceded baptism 
in some regions, concerning whose customs in this 


matter the NT supplies no information. It will 
be found that this suggestion has some bearing 
upon peculiarities of the early Syrian rite of 
initiation (§ 7 ). 

5 . References to confirmation in the sub- 
Apostolic period.—It was not to be expected that 
the scanty remains of the earliest extra-canonical 
Christian literature would supply many references 
to confirmation. In the Didache and Justin 
Martyr’s Jst Apology, both of which contain 
accounts of the baptismal rite, explicit mention of 
it might, indeed, have been looked for. The 
absence of such mention in the former may, how¬ 
ever, be accounted for by supposing that its ad¬ 
ministration belonged to apostles ana prophets, for 
who.se guidance the Didacne was not intended. In 
Justin, on the other hand, but few details of the 
baptismal rite are given (i Apol. 61), and we are 
told (ch. 65) that, after the washing, the neophyte 
was brought into the assembly, where prayer was 
made for him and others, followed by the kiss of 
peace and the Eucharist. That this is a vague 
account of the confirmation is rendered probable 
by its resemblance in general outline to Can. Hipp. 
135 ff. (see below, §§ 26 , 28 ). Irenauis seems to 
imply that a laying on of hands followed the 
immersion, both being included in the rite of 
baptism. Thus in Hcer. III. xvii. 1, 2 he seems to 
distinguish the ^ace of baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit; and in Dem. 3 he describes the former 
as forgiveness of sins and regeneration, while in 
Dem. 41 f. he speaks of the Apostles as baptizing 
their converts and giving them the Holy Spirit, and 
connects this with the present life of the Churen, 
by describing believers as the habitation of the 
Spirit given in baptism (cf. Hcer. lY. xxxviii. 1, 2). 

6 . The ancient Syrian rite.—About the cere¬ 
monies of baptism used in Syria in earlier centuries 
there is a considerable amount of evidence, which 
must be set out as briefly as possible. 

(a) From Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch ( 0 . 180), we learn 
(ad Autol. i. 12, if. 16) that anointing with the * oil of God ’ was, 
when he wrote, an important feature of the initiatory rite ; and 
his statement that the name ' Christian ’ was derived from it 
implies (see Ac 11^) that he believed it to date from the 
Apostolic age. According to him, the immersion conveyed 
re-birth and remission of sins. 

(b) Clementine Recoanitione, iii. 67 (Qeredorf, p. 110 ; Lagarde, 
p. ll&)(c. 200 [?]). A description of baptism is put into the mouth 
of St, Peter. It includes anointing with oil sanctified by prayer, 
immersion in the threefold Name, and Holy Communion. 

(c) Didaecalia, iii. xii. 2f. (Funk, p. 208) (c. 2.S0). When 
speaking of the duties of deaconesses at the baptism of women, 
the writer mentions anointing by the bish^ with the oil of 
unction on the head 'at the laying on of hands.' An anointing 
of the rest of the body by deaconesses or other women follows, 
and then the baptism by the bishop or by deacons or presbyters, 
at his command. Funk accounts for the absence of reference 
to a post-baptismal unction by supposing that the deaconesses 
had no share in it; hut it must not be assumed that there was 
any unction after the baptism. 

(d) Spr. Acts of Judas Thomas, in Wright, Apoc. Ac. of Ap. 
(vol, li. Eng. tr.), 1871 (3rd cent.). This work contains five 
detailed accounts of baptisms (pp. 166, 188, 267, 267, 289), which, 
combined, give the following results : After the blessing of the 
oil, the candidates are anointed with the seal on the head, the 
men first. Their bodies are then anointed, in the case of the 
men by Judas, in the case of the women by a woman. They 
are subsequently baptized and communicated. There is no 
intimation of a consecration of the water, and apparently no 
recognition of a distinction between the grace conveyed by the 
anointing and by the immersion. 

(e) Apnraates (e. 345). In one of his few allusions to the 
baptismal rite this writer mentions the unction before the 
baptism (Dem. xii. 13), though he does not actually state that 
the former preceded the latter in the rite. He does not, 
apparently, mention the ^ft of the Spirit, but he connects both 
regeneration and the putting on of spiritual armour with ' the 
water* (Dem. ri. 1, xiv. 16). 

(/) Ephraim, Epiphany Hymns (Eng. tr. by Qwynn in Nieene 
and PostSieene Fathers, vol. xiii.) (<?. 360). From many 
allusions we gather that the baptismal rite included the follow¬ 
ing elements in the order in which they are here mentioned: 
(1) anointing with ' the seal' (iii. 1, 2, v. 8); (2) the baptism 
(xi. 8, xiv. 41 f. [for the order of these two, see iii. 1. 17. iv. 1, 
vi. 9, 20, viil. 221); (8) vesting of the neophytes in white (ri. 16, 
18, xili. 1, 6, cf. Iv. 8 ) ; ( 4 ) crowning (xiii. 6); and (6) communion 
(vii. 28, viii. 22, cf. iii. 17, xiii 17). From Senno Exeg. in Ps. cxl. 8 
(0pp. Syr., Roms, 1787-48, ii. 882) it appears that the anointing 
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* with the Beal of the Holy Spirit * on the head was followed by 
unetioD of the membert of the body. In the oommentary on 
J1 2^ (ib. 252) mention is made of the oil and fragrant (amoov 
with which the * midhe ’ are lealed and put on the armour of the 
Holy Spirit. [In this passage ' midhe * may mean * baptiaandi,' in 
accordance with the order implied in the Epiphany Hymns 
(see the passage quoted in Diettrich, p. OS, n. 15^} The priest 
if the nunister both of the unction and of the baptism {Epiph. 
Hymns, iv. 4, r. 8f.>. 

{g) Huiory of John fhs son ofZsbsdes (4th cent. (?]), In Wright, 
op. eit. Two baptisms are described in detail (pp. S8, 5S). ^e 
‘ fine scented* oil was first consecrated, and then the water, fire 
appearing over the former after consecration. Afterwards the 
candidates were signed on the forehead, and their bodies 
anointed. Then followed the baptism, the vesting In white, 
the giving of the kiss of peace to the neophytes, and the 
communion. The Immersion was * for the forgiveness of debts 
and the pardon of sins,’ while the appearance of fire on the oil 
mav indicate that the unction conveyed the gift of the Spirit. 

(a) Apostolie Constitutions (e. S80). The Ordo J?apfumt agrees 
closely with that of the contemporary Church of Jerus. (below, 
§ i8). But that the compiler, in introducing a second, post- 
baptismal, unction, was consciously innovating upon Syrian 
custom, is clear. (1) Upon it alone of the component parts of 
the rite does he comment^ and his remark upon it is pmemioal 
in tone (vit 44) : raOra Itai rh rovrotr aK6kov6a Xry4r<d‘ iKoorov 
yap Ti tvyajiif iorlv avrtf. yap ptf tit tieatrroy 

rovTuu imKhrftnt ytyrp-ai irapA rov tvotfiovt Itptttt TOiavrif Tif tit 
viutp povov Karafiaivti 6 fiairTi^6ptvot uit oi 'lovScuoi K.T.h. (2) 
He connects the gift of the Spirit with unction before baptism, 
while the post-baptismal unction is merely * the seal of the cove¬ 
nants’ or 'the confirmation of the confession * (iii. 16 f., vii. 22). 

(t) St. Chrysostom (e. 890), in discourses delivered at Antioch, 
makes it plain that he regarded the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
as mediated by unction (in 1 Tim. ii. 2), and as closely connected 
with baptism, which was followed by Holy Communion (in Mi. 
xii. 6, in 1 Co. xxx. 2; in the latter passage Mason [Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism^, n. 866] mistranslates afr5 rod 
fioMrloparot * directly after baptism'). Preaching at Constan¬ 
tinople, he Implies that there confirmation followed baptism ; 
but, by his remark that it was not wonderful that Cornelius 
received the Spirit before baptism, since * this takes place also 
in our own day ’ (icat ripiay tovto y^osey), Ive hints that else¬ 
where it precede it (in Ae. xxiv. 2). He distinguished the 
‘ Spirit of remission.* which the Samaritans received at their 
baptism, from the 'Spirit of signs* subsequently given, and 
probably held that the former was the gift bestowed in later 
times by the anointing (in Ae. xviii. 2 f. cf. xl. 1 f.). 

CO lA/s of Rabbula, in Overbeck, S. Ephr. Syri ssl. opp., p. 164 
(s. 460). On bis arrival at the river Jordan, Rabbula * recited 
the Belief before * the priests, who then * anointed and baptized 
him; and immediately after he was come up from the water* a 
cloth was wrapped about his body 'after the custom of the 
spiritual kindred of Christ.* The latter ceremony no doubt 
corre^nded to the vesting of the neophytes in white. 

(k) Theodoret, in Cant. i. 2 (o. 460). Those who are being 
initiated are said, after renunciation and profession of allegiance 
(and therefore before baptism), to receive ' as it were a certain 
royal seal, the unction of the spiritual ointment, receiving 
thereby, as in a figure, the invisible grace of the all-holy Spirit? 
To argue (Mason, op. eit. p. 874), arainst the natural force of 
the words, that the unction followed baptism, because it was 
made with ointment (pvpov) and not with oil, is to assume that 
the Syrian usage of this period agreed with that of other places 
and other times. There is independent evidence that in Syria 
scented oil or ointment was used for the preliminary unction 
(above, /, g). In fact, in Syria to a comparatively late date, 
and in early writers elsewhere, there seams to have been no 
sharp distinction between pvpov and oil (see below, f to, and 
Hippol. m Dan. i. 16). Elsewhere, as here, Theodoret seems to 
assume that normally the gift of the Holy Spirit conveyed by 
the laying on of hands preceded baptism (in Heb. vi. 1 ff., cf. 
Qh. in A n. 47). 

(l) Narsai, Homilies, 21, 22 (Nestorian, end of 6th cent.). 
According to these homilies, after the consecration of the oil 
the candidate was signed with it, first on the forehead and then 
over the whole body. After this—the water having been 
consecrated—he was immersed, and, on ascending from the 
font, was given the kiss of peace, clothed, and communicated. 
By the oil the Spirit was imparted (Connolly, in TS viii, 40, 48, 
46, 50-62). 

(m) Baptism of Constantine, in Overbeck, op. ctf. p. 866 (c. 
600 (?]). After the blessing of the font, Constantine is said to 
have been anointed with ou, baptized, and communicated. 

(n) Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (Monophysite, 512-619), 
habitually speaks of anointing with chrism as following and 
completing baptism. Since he quotes the Testamentum 
Domini as authoritative on the subject of baptism, it may be 
inferred that the rite, as he practised it, resembled that which 
is described in that work. See especially Epp. ix. 1, 8 (ed. 
E. W. Brooks). 

(o) The catholicos Isfi'y&hb i. (Nestorian, 580-696). In his 
Qt^tstiones (Diettrich, Die nestor. Tanfiturgie, p. 94 ff.) 
directions are given for the baptism of adults by a priest, and 
for the baptism of a sick person by a deacon. In each case a 
signing with oil (of men on the breast, of women on the fore¬ 
head) is followed by the baptism. The only acts mentioned 
subsequent to baptism are the clothing of the women by the 
deaconesses and their crowning by tns priest, and the ad¬ 
ministration of the Eucharist, if it is customary, by the deacon 
to the person baptized by him. 


7 . From this evidence some important inferences 
may be drawn. It would seem that throughout 
Syria up to the 6 th cent., and among the Nestorians 
to the end of the 6 th cent., the initiatory rite 
included three principal acts—unction, baptism, 
and communion of the baptized. The unction 
consisted of two parts—the signing of the head 
(3rd and 4th cents.), forehead (4th and 5th cents., 
and later in the case of women), or breast ( 6 th 
cent), and the anointing of the body. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit is usually associated with the 
unction (see above, § 6 h, i, k, /, and cf. c, 
where the unction is ' at the laying on of hands ’); 
and in this connexion it should be noticed that the 
evidence for the consecration of the oil is earlier 
than for the consecration of the font (see h, d). 
There is no trace, apart from the Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions, of any important act following the 
immersion except the communion of the baptized. 
Thus, accordi^ to the earliest known custom of 
the Syrian Cnristiaus, confirmation preceded 
baptism. It is not difficult to believe tnat this 
usage was simply a development of local primitive 
practice. In places where the laying on of hands 
for the imparting of the gift of the Spirit took 
place before baptism (above, § 4 ), if the oaptismal 
unction also preceded the immersion (see § 3 ), the 
laying on of hands and the unction would in time 
come to be closely associated. Thus the confir¬ 
mation would become the unction ‘ at the laying 
on of hands’ (§ 6 c). Finally, in accordance with 
a tendency of which there are many examples, the 
unction would supersede the laying on 01 hands, 
except so far as tne signing of the person with oil 
coula be so described (cf. § 6 k). 

In the early part of the 3rd cent. (§ 6 c) con¬ 
firmation was reserved to the bishop, but, accord¬ 
ing to all later authorities, the entire rite is 
administered by one person-bishop or priest - 
assisted by a deacon or deaconess. It will be 
observed that there is early evidence for three 
minor ceremonies between the immersion and the 
baptismal Eucharist—the kiss of peace (§ 6 g, 1), 
vesting in white (§ 6 /, g, j, 1, 0 ), and crowning 
(§ 6 /,o). 

8 . Modern Nestorian rite. —The Syrian ritual 
was re-cast shortly after the middle of the 7 th 
cent, by the catholicos Isd'yahh III. (662-661), 
and the office of baptism drawn up by him is the 
basis of the rite as now practised by the East 
Syrians. He allowed the pre-baptismal anointing 
to remain ; indeed, he seems to nave restored the 
ancient custom of an unction (that is, probably, 
a signing with oil) on the head, followed by an 
anointing of the body. The result of this change 
has been much confusion, through the persistence 
of 6 th cent, customs, in the existing MSS. But in 
one point all agree. In the formula pronounced 
at this unction there is no reference to the gift of 
the Spirit. No special grace seems to be connected 
with it, and in a rubric it is described as a sym¬ 
bolic act indicating that ‘the acknowledgment 
of the Trinity is imprinted on the heart’ of the 
person about to be baptized. It no longei 
corresponds to confirmation. 

The distinguishing feature of Isd'yahb’s ritual 
is, in fact, confirmation after baptism. It con¬ 
sists of two main acts—the imposition of the 
hand upon the head of the baptized with an ap¬ 
propriate prayer, and the signing of the forehead 
witri oil (not ointment), accompanied by a formula. 
Some of the MSS omit mention of the use of oil 
in this signing, but there is good evidence that 
it was ordered by Is 6 ’yfi.hb, and it is ^parently 
still customary (A. J. Maclean, Recent Discoveries 
illustrating early Christian Life and Worship, 
1904, p. 68 ). In the present Nestorian rite, a.- 
everywhere in the East, the priest is the ministei 
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of confirmation. But it is oharaoterized by several 
unusual features. The priest (not the bishop) 
consecrates the oil at each performance of the 
rite, the laying on of the hand is separated from 
the signing, and there is no use of ointment, as 
distinct from olive oil, at any part of the rite. 

That post-baptismal confirmation was actually 
introduced by Isd’yahb III. follows almost cer¬ 
tainly from the evidence given in § 6 , for there 
seems to have been no catholicos between Isd’yahb 
I. and Isd'yahb III. who was a liturgical reformer. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
Isd'yfthb in. was a traveller, who must have had 
some knowledge of non-Syrian rites (Connolly, 
op. cit. p. xlix), and by the number and magni¬ 
tude of the variations of existing rituals from each 
other, and from the Ordo drawn up by him—a 
natural consequence of so startling an innova¬ 
tion. 

One or two of these may be mentioned. IsO'y^hb seems to 
have given no direction about the ceremony of crowning. 
Hence in some MSS it is omitted. In one it is described as a 
custom in some places. In another it appears in its original 
position after the vesting, and therefore before confirmation 
(Dicttrich, op. cit. p. 87). Its present place is after the final 
signing (Maclean-Browne, The Catholicos of the East, 1802, p. 
272). Again, Isfi'yihb i. ordered that the water should not be 
let out of the font till after the mysteries—i.e. apparently the 
Eucharist—had been administered (Diettrich, op. cit. p. 94). 
IsO'yahb in., on the contrary, ordered that it should be let out 
before the confirmation (ib. p. 92). Nevertheless the older 
usage persisted, and is still followed (ib. pp. 60 f., 82, 101 f.). 

The post-baptismal Eucharist was retained by 
Isd'yahb III., and apparently still remained in the 
time of Elias iii. (1176-1190; see Diettrich, op. 
cit. p. 101 ); but it has long fallen into desuetude 
{ib. p. 91 f.). 

9 . Rites of the Syrian Monophysites. —We 
have seen (§ 6 n) that post-baptismal confirmation 
with chrism is implied in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch. It is, m fact, probable that its intro¬ 
duction into Syria was aue to him. Tradition 
ascribes to Severns a Gr. Ordo Baptitmi which 
was translated into Sjrr. by James of Edessa in 
the latter part of the 7 th cent., and received the 
approbation of Gregory Barhebraeus six hundred 
years later (Denzinger, liitus orient, i. 266, 279, 
280). Four of the existing rituals, of which two 
bear the name of Severus and one that of James, 
while the fourth is anonymous (i 6 . p. 267), re¬ 
semble one another closely, and are apparently all 
derived from the Syr. Ordo of James of Edessa, 
and thus ultimately from the Gr. of Severus. The 
anonymous ritual probably represents a recension 
subsequent to that of Barhehreeus. There is also 
a short oflSce for the baptism of the dying {ib. p. 
318), attributed to Severus’ contemporary Phu- 
oxenus, Bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis (c. 485- 
619). All these Orders contain a post-baptismal 
signing or unction. In two respects they stand 
apart both from ancient Syrian and from modem 
Nestorian usage : they have no form for the bless¬ 
ing of the oil, which is consecrated, not by the 
priest at the baptism, hut by the bishop {ib. p. 
361); and at the final unction unguent, likewise 
consecrated by the bishop, is used instead of oil. 

10. On the other hand, among the liturgical 
reforms attributed to Peter the Fuller, Patriarch 
of Antioch (471-488), by Theodorus Lector 
(Valesins, Hist.^ ed. Reading, 1720, iii. 682), was 
the consecration of the p{>pov in the church l^fore 
the whole people. This might seem to give colour 
to the supposition that post-baptismal confirma¬ 
tion was introduced among the Monophysites by 
him. But Peter, Bishop of Edessa (498), appears 
from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (32, 
ed. Wright, p. 23), written during his episcopate, 
to have adopted the principal reforms of the 
Fuller about A. D. 600: among other things, * he 
[prayed] over the oil of unction on the Thursday 
(before Easter) before the whole people.’ From 


this passage it would seem that Theodorus quoted 
the actual words of the Fuller, and that the latter 
used p(/pov as equivalent to oil (cf. § 6 k). It may 
be inferred that what the Fuller did was to reserve 
the consecration of the oil of unction to the bishop, 
and that post-baptismal chrismation had not come 
into use at Antioch in 488, or at Edessa by the 
end of the century. 

11. The post-baptismal confirmation consisted 
of a prayer followed by a threefold signing of the 
baptized with chrism on the forehead and other 
parts of the body, with the formula, ‘ N. is signed 
with the holy chrism, the sweetness of the odour 
of Christ, the seal of the true faith, the comple¬ 
ment of the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the Name,* 
etc., followed by an anointing of the rest of the 
body, the vesting in white, and prayers, one of 
which contained a petition for the sending forth 
of the Holy Spirit upon the neophytes. 

That this form of confirmation is a later addi¬ 
tion is perhaps already sufficiently clear. But 
this becomes still more evident when we consider 
the portion of the office which immediately pre¬ 
cedes the immersion. Here the Monopnysite 
rituals seem to follow ancient usage more closely 
than the Nestorian. Before baptism the candi¬ 
dates are signed on the forehead with oil, and 
their bodies are anointed. The connexion between 
these two acts is obscured in all the MSS by the 
interpolation between them of the consecration of 
the water. They are accompanied by prayers 
which distinctly associate with them the gift of 
the Spirit. 

The first prayer has thepetition: * Vouchsafe to send upon 
them thy Holy Spirit' lue second begins: ‘Holy Father, 
who by the hands of thy holy Apostles didst give the Holy 
Spirit to those who had been baptized, send now also, using 
the shadow of ray hands, thy Holy Spirit on those who are 
about to be baptized . . . that they may be worthy of thy 
holy anointing.’ This is evidence that a laying on of hands 
once preceded this unction, though no mention is made of it in 
the extant rituals (cf. i 6 c, k). The third runs: ‘ Thou who 
didst send upon thy only-begotten Son . . . thy Holy Spirit. . . 
and didst sanctify the waters of Jordan, may it please thee 
that the same thy Holy Spirit may dwell upon these thy 
servants . . . and do thou perfect them . . . purifyine them 
by thy holy lavtr,’ etc. This extract seems to indicate (p that 
the consecration of the font originally followed the anointing, 
and (2) that the indwelling of the Spirit preceded the purifica¬ 
tion of the laver. 

Thus the Monophysite rite is strangely anomal¬ 
ous. It has two distinct anointings, one before 
and the other after baptism, by both of which it 
is implied that the gift of the Holy Spirit is medi¬ 
ated. The former was at one time accompanied 
by an imposition of hands, and the references to 
the gift 01 the Spirit in immediate connexion with 
it are still much more precise and emphatic than 
in connexion with the latter, whicn is now 
regarded as the confirmation. 

12 . Of the attendant ceremonies, the vesting, 
the crowning, and communion follow the chris¬ 
mation. All are omitted in the anonymous ritual. 

It has not been thought necessary to take account here of 
two rituals used by the Monophysites, bearing the nams of 
Sb. Basil, since they are not of Syrian origin. One is a mere 
translation of the Or. Ordo, the other incorporates some Syrian 
elements (Denzinger, op. eit.p. 818). 

13 . Maronite rite.—It is probable that the two 
closely similar early Maronite baptismal rituals 
(Denzinger, op, cit. pp. 334, 361) are derived from 
an Order drawn up by James of Serug (f 521), 
whose name appears at the head of one of them. 
But that they nave been subjected to considerable 
revision is evident; e.g. the baptismal formula is 
not in the third person, as in all other Eastern 
Orders, but in the first, as in the Latin rite. This 
assimilation to Western standards was carried 
much further about the year 17(X), when the Order 
now in use was composed {ib. pp. 334, 350). Till 
that revision, however, some ancient Syrian char- 
acteristicfi were preserved. The oil was conse¬ 
crated at each baptism, and at the consecration 
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the deacon bid the prayers of the people that 
those who were to be baptized might be made 
* pure temples for the habitation of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Again, the pro-baptismal unction was 
divided into two parts, as in the Monophysite 
rite, by the consecration of the water. Before 
this consecration the candidate was signed with 
oil on the forehead, the prayer following, ‘ Let 
thy Holy Spirit come and dwell and rest upon the 
head of this thy servant,’ etc.; after it the priest 
again sifmed him witii oil, this time on the bead, 
and the deacon anointed his body. After the bap¬ 
tism the candidate was signed with chrism, and 
then his body was anointed (ift. p. 349), or the 
principal members were signed (id. p. 357), a 
formula being used similar to that of the Mono¬ 
physite rite. In an accompanying prayer (not in 
all MSS) the words occur, ‘ Grant us by this seal 
the union of thy Holy Spirit.’ Thus in this rite 
there is the same anomaly as in the Monophysite, 
proving that the post-baptismal confirmation had 
no place in the ancient Syrian Order from which 
it was derived. 

14 . The attendant ceremonies are the vesting— 
which in one Order retains its original place im¬ 
mediately after baptism (id. p, 357), and in the 
other (id. p. 349) is postponed till after the chris¬ 
mation—trie crowning, and the communion. 

15 . Armenian rites.—The Armenian baptismal 
ritual is said to have been drawn up by the 
catholicoB John Mandakuni (c. 495). It was 
revised at the end of the 9th cent. (Conybeare, 
Kitualc, p. xxviitr.). The extant office obviously 
differs much from the original from which it was 
derived. After the consecration of the ‘ holy oil,’ 
the filling and consecration of the font takes place, 
and then the baptism. After this there is a prayer 
for the baptized, and an anointing with the ‘ holy 
oil,’ with which the forehead and several members 
of the body are signed, in each case with an ap¬ 
propriate formula. In these forinuhe no mention 
18 made of the Holy Spirit. 

The consecration of the oil at the beginning 
of the baptismal office proper seems to imply an 
unction before immersion, which has fallen into 
desuetude (cf. Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 35, 57). At 
present simple oil is not used at all, and this 
prayer of consecration is said over the chrism 
which has been already consecrated by the cath- 
olicos at Ktchmiadzin (id. p. 34 ; Neale, Hist. East. 
Ch., 1860, Introd. p. 907). The single petition 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit in the prayer 
before the anointing is so wanting in definiteness 
that this act can scarcely be regarded as a con¬ 
firmation. It is less emphatic than the clause in 
the i)rayer of consecration, * Send the OTace of thy 
Holy Spirit into this oil, to the end tJiat it shall 
be to him that is anointed therewith unto holi¬ 
ness of spiritual wisdom,’ etc. On the whole, it 
appears tliat this rite is of Syrian origin, and that 
it once had two unctions, with each of which the 
gift of the Spirit was associated (cf. §§ ii, 13 ). As 
in the modern Nestorian rite, the unctions were 
probably performed, not with chrism, but with 
oil consecrated by the priest in the course of the 
office; though the use of chrism consecrated by 
the catholicos was certainly in vogue to some 
extent as early as the 7th cent. (Denzinger, p. 65). 

16 . After the unction follow the vesting, crown¬ 
ing, boAving to the altar, and communion. The 
prayer used at the bowing to the altar has no 
special appropriateness to this ceremony; but it 
contains words which imply a laying on of the 
hand (‘Stretch forth thy unseen right hand and 
bless him ’), and is perhaps misplaced. 

17 . The baptismal office of the Paulicians of 
Armenia (Conybeare, Key^ p. 96) has neither 
anointing nor imposition of hands, but after the 


afl'usion there are prayers for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the baptized, interspersed witli lessons 
(Mt 3i»Ac 21** Mk Gal 3**-a», Lk S-i'-, Ac 
g26-4o [-^ith the ‘Western’ additions in vv.^^- 
Jn 201*'^; but not Ac 19i“'). One of the 
prayers seems to imply that communion followed 
(id. p. 98, cf. p. xlix). The minister is the ‘ elect 
one.’ This rite cannot be said to include an act 
of confirmation, but it was probably derived from 
one in which confirmation followed baptism. 

18 . Orthodox Eastern rite.—The baptismal 
office of the Orthodox Church (Goar, 

1647, p. 350) closely resembles that which was 
used at Constantinople in the 8 th cent. (Cony¬ 
beare, Eituahj p. 389), and both belong to a group 
which comprises the Ordo Baptismi in Const. Ap. 
vii. 39-45 (cf. iii. 16 f.) and tlie rite as described 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. Myst.) and ps.- 
Dionysius (Hier. Eccl. ii. ‘ 2 , 3). ^i’he Ordo in 
Const. Ap. seems to represent an attempt to bring 
the Syrian rite into agreement with that of the 
Church of Jerusalem. It accordingly preserves 
some Syrian features. 

Combining fJe testimony of all these docu¬ 
ments, we learn that the following series of acts 
in the modern office has descended from the 4th 
cent.: anointing with exorcized oil, consecration 
of the font, baptism, vesting in Avhite, anointing 
with chrism on the forehead and other parts of 
the body (the vesting follows the chrismation in 
St. Cyril), and communion. In St. Cyril and ps.- 
Dionysius the second luiction is associated with 
the gift of the Spirit, and in the present rite it is 
accompanied by the formula, ‘ The seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit’ (cf. the spurious can. 7 of 
C. Constantinop. I.). It is, therefore, rightly 
described as confirmation. It is said, however, 
that the chrism is now administered with a spoon 
(Maclean, Rec. Discoveries^ p. 68 ) ; thus no vestige 
of the primitive laying on of hands remains at 
this point of the rite. That c. A.D. 325 it was still 
an act distinct from the chrismation is shown by 
the evidence of Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Conybeare, Key^ pp. 183, 186). 

Among the Orthodox the chrism is consecrated 
by the Patriarch apart from the administration of 
baptism. The practice of the 4th cent, hi this 
matter is somewhat obscurely described by Ma¬ 
carius (ut supra). 

It is possible that the rite of the Church of 
Jerusalem with its modern Greek derivative was 
developed from an ancient Syrian rite in which 
confirmation preceded baptism. But however 
that may be, it is highly probable that many of 
the more modern features of the Mononhysite, 
Maronite, and Armenian rituals—c.speciully post- 
baptismal confirmation with chrism—were bor¬ 
rowed from it (cf. Conybeare, Key, p. 179). 

19 . The Egyptian rite.—The oaptismal rituala 
of the Alexandrian Cojits (Denzinger, op. cit. p. 
191) and the Abyssinians (id. p. 222 ) vary so 
slightly from each other that they may be treated 
as one. There are two unctions, but the first is 
lerforrned outside the baptistery and is sejiarated 
rom the baptism by a long interval. Immedi¬ 
ately after the baptism comes the confirmation. 
The priest, standing before the altar, prays for 
the bestoAval of the Holy Spirit on the baptized, 
and signs his forehead or head with chrism in the 
threefold Name. Other parts of the body are 
then signed, each with an appropriate formula. 
This is succeeded by the laying on of the hand 
with a formula in Avhich the words occur, ‘ Re¬ 
ceive the Holy Ghost,’ and another prayer for the 
neophyte, including a petition for the sending 
fortn of the Spirit upon him. Both oil and chrism 
are consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
(id. pp. 54, 248 f.). 
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By means of the newly recovered Saeramentary 
of Serapion and the evidence of contemporary 
writers, it lias been shown that an Order of con- 
hrination identical with this in its main features 
was in use in K^'vpt in the 4th cent. (IJri^htman, 
in JThSt i. I’d-Jt., ‘iOlill., 208 IF.). IndeecI, some 
of its elcnituits can lx; traced much further back. 
Ori;;en alludes to the hnal unction in several 
places {Ham. in Lev. vi. 5, in Rom. v. 8 ; Scl. in 
Ezk. 10). riie laying on of hands seems also to 
be implied by him, and if so, he certainly re- 
gardetl it as of Apostolic origin {de Princ. I. iii. 
27 ; cf, Clem. Alex. Kx('. Th. 22). In Kgypt alone 
has the laying on of liands been preserved, apart 
from the signing with chrism, by an unbroken tra¬ 
dition, as part of conlirmation. In the 4th cent., 
indeed, it preceded instead of following the cliris- 
mation (llriglitman, loc. cit. p. 265) ; but in Abys¬ 
sinia at present there is laying on of hands with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, before as well as after 
the chrismation. In early times, as now, the 
riest administered the chrism, but only as the 
elevate of the bishop (Ambrosiaster, Qu. Vettris 
iN ovi Test., ci. 5 ; in Eph. iv. 12). 

20. After confirmation follow the vesting, crown¬ 
ing, and communion of the baptized. In Abys¬ 
sinia and, until comparatively recent times, at 
Alexandria, they received milk and honey in the 
Eucharist. At Alexandria only milk is now given. 
No early evidence has been discovered for the 
crowning ; but the vesting is alluded to in the 
4th cent., the baptismal Eucharist is referred to 
by Origen {Sel, in Ex. [PG xii. 283]), and ap- 
arently the giving of milk and honey is mentioned 
y the writer of the Ep. of Barnabas (6) and by 
Ciern. Alex. {Prrd. i. 6). 

21. The African rite.—In several passages {de 
Prip.sc. Hcer. 36, 40; de Bapt. 6ff., 17; ae Res. 
Cam. 8 ; adv. Marc. i. 14 ; de Cor. 3 ; de Pud. 9) 
rertullian alludes to the ceremonies of the rite of 
initiation. From them we learn that immediately 
after the immersion the baptized was anointed, per¬ 
haps over the wdiole body (* perungiinur,’ de Bapt. 
1). He was afterwards signed with the cross, ap- 
)arently on t he forehead. The laying on of the hand 
olio wed, and finally the Eucharist. At some point 

of the rite the neophyte received a mixture of milk 
and honey, ddie exact position of this ceremony is 
doubtful; but it was certainly between the anoint¬ 
ing and the Eucharist, and probably immediately 
after the former. It is possibly hinted in one place 
that the baptized w'as crowmed [de Prcesc. 40). 

The imposition of the hand is separated from the 
unction by the signing, and probably the giving 
of milk and honey. Moreover, while the spiritual 
etlect of baptism is remission of sins, of unction 
consecration, end of the signing protection, the 
gift of the Holy .Spirit is attributed to the im¬ 
position of the hand. The unction, therefore, is 
connected wdth baj)tism rather than with con¬ 
firmation (cf. BAi-rJSM [Early Chr.j, vol. ii. p. 
387* (/3)). The proper minister of the entire rite 
is the bi.shop, but with his authority it may be 
performed by a presbyter or a deacon. Tertullian 
holds that in (;ase of necessity a layman may 
baptize (and confirm) ; but it seems to be implied 
that this opinion was not generally accepted. 
Since Tertullian {de Cor. 3) claims the authority 
of long-.standing tradition for several of the cere¬ 
monies, it is probable that he describes the rite as 
it was practised in Carthage at least as early as 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

22. The letters of Cyprian on the baptism of 
heretics confirm and sujiplement the information 
given by Tertullian. According to him, the 
speiual gift of baptism is remission of sins [Ep. 
Ixix. 11, Ixx. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv, 5) and regenera¬ 
tion (Ixxiv. 7); but the regeneration is not com¬ 


plete without the gift of the Spirit (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiil 
21), which is conveyed by the laying on of tha 
hand (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 5). Thus baptism 
and confirmation are distinct, yet closely related 
as parts of the same rite (Ixx. 3, Ixxiii. 9). The 
immersion was immediately followed by unction 
(Ixx. 2), and it is implied that the unction was 
connected rather with bapti.srn than with confir¬ 
mation. The gift of the Spirit is not associated 
with it in the one passage in which it is men¬ 
tioned ; and in that passage, arguing against the 
validity of heretical baptism, as distinct from 
confirmation, Cyprian makes a point out of the 
invalidity of the unction which accompanied it. 
It is to be added that be speaks of sanctification 
(sanctijicatio) as one of the benefits conferred by 
baptism, in the narrower sense {e.g. Ixix. 1, 8, 11, 
Ixx. 2, Ixxiii. 18 f., Ixxiv. 5, 7), just as Tertullian 
had connected the same {consecratio) with unction. 
The act by which the Holy Spirit was communi¬ 
cated was, therefore, the imposition of the hand. 
But this act was accompanied by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit and signing of the baptized on the 
forehead (Ixxiii. 6, 9; ad Dejnetrian. 22). At 
some time in the course of the rite, probably after 
confirmation, the kiss of peace was given (Ixiv. 4). 
The bishop confirmed, but apparently he did not 
usually baptize (Ixxiii. 9). Tne oil used in the 
unction was consecrated on the altar at the 
Eucharist, and therefore not at the administration 
of baptism (Ixx. 2). 

23. The mode of administration of the rite re¬ 
mained much as it was in the 2nd cent, till at least 
the beginning of the 5th ; but the giving of milk 
and honey was transferred to the baptismal Euchar¬ 
ist (C. Carthag. ill, c. 24, longer form). 

For the order, see St. Au^uBtine, Serin. 824 ; for consecration 
Of oil at the Eucharist, lU Bapt. cont. Don. v. 28; for conferrin;i; 
the Holy Spirit by imposition of hand with prayer, ib. iii It), 
dsTrin. xv. 48, Retrnet. i. 12, 9, Tract, in Ep. Jo. vi. 10; for com¬ 
munion, Serin. 224, 227, 228 ; for the bishop as minister, de Trin. 
XV. 46, and for the presljyter actinjf in his stead, Senn. 324. 

By the .second half of the 5Mi cent, the unction 
had become a more prominent feature, and was 
closely connected with the imposition of the hand, 
for which it was a preparation (Optat. Milev. iv. 
7, vii. 4 ; Aug. contra Hit. Pet. ii. 239), thoi^h 
it still always followed baptism (Avitus Vienn. Ep. 
24), The material used seems to have been no longer 
simple oil (Optat. loc. cit. ; Aug. de Trin. xv. 46, 
cont. litt. Pet. ii. 104). The unction, though not 
apparently held to convey the Spirit, is the ‘ sacra- 
mentum Spiritus sancti ^ (Aug. Ser7n. 227, Tract, 
in Ep. Jo. lii. 5, 12). During this period attempts 
were made to abolish the con.see rat ion of the chrism 
by priests, which appears to have been the older 
custom ; but the practice still continued (C. Carth. 
II. c. 3, HI. c. 36; C. Hipp. c. 34; Joan. Diac. Ep. 
ad Senar. 8). 

24. The Gallican rite.—The rite w hich prevailed 
most widely in the West in early (centuries was 
that known as the Galli(^an, which was used in 
North Italy, Gaul, Spain, probably Britain, and 
Ireland. The earliest descriptions of it are found 
in Ambrose, de Mysteriis, and another tract founded 
upon it, viz. ps.-Ambrose, de Sacramentis. 3'he.se 
witne.ss to the use of North Italy c. A.D. 400. In 
this rite baptism was immediately followed by an 
anointing •with chrism on the head or forehead 
(Prudent. Psychom. 360 ; Patr. Ap. 3 ; Missal. Bob- 
bie7i. ; cf. Stowe Missal), with the formula ‘Deus 
. . . qui to regeneravit . . . ipse te unget,’ etc. 
After the chrismation the feet of the candidates 
\vere washed (Maximus Taurin. Tract, iii.; Camrius, 
Serm. clxviii. 3, cclvii. 2 [PL xxxix. 2071, 2220], 
Serm. de unct. cap. [PL xl. 1211]; C. Elib. c. 48; 
and the Orders), and they were vested in white. 
They then received the signaculum spirituoXe — 
apparently a signing with the chrism (cf. Greg. 
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Tur. Hist. Franc, ii. 31)—which was accompanied 
by a prayer for the septiforin Spirit, no doubt 
similar to that which occurs in all later Western 
rites, including the Anglican (Isidor. dt Eccl. Off, 
II. xxvii. 3 ; Ildefons. de Cogn. Bapt. 127). Finally, 
they communicated (*S'ac. Gall. ; Sac. Goth. ; Stowe 
Missal \ Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 38, 53). Since there 
is early evidence that confirmation consisted of two 
acts—chrismation and ‘ imposition of the hand’ or 
‘benediction ’ (Gaul: C. Araus. i. c. If.; Gennadius 
Massil. de Eccl. Dog. 52; Avitus, En. 24 ; Spain: 
Isidor. op. cit, ii. xxv. 9, xxvii. 1; Ildefons. op. cit. 
121-125, 128 f.)—it may be inferred that both the 
unction and the signaculuin^ though not in im¬ 
mediate sequence, belonged to it. In some Ordines 
the signaculum, or laying on of hands, disappeared 
as a separate act (Gaul : German. Paris. Ep. 2; 
Sac. Gall.; Sac. Goth.; North Italy: Maximus 
Taurin. ut supra ; Missal. Bobbien.; Ireland : Patr. 
Ep. 2f.; Stowe Missal), and with it the invocation 
of the septiform Spirit. Thus the ‘ confirmation ’ 
was reduced to an anointing with chrism, perhaps 
including a signing, without any direct prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. If this was the use of the Irish 
Church in the 12th cent., the statement of St. 
Bernard [Vita S. Mai. 3), that confirmation was 
not practised in Ireland, is not only intelligible but 
justified. 

25. It is clear that about the end of the 4th cent, 
baptism and confirmation were ordinarily admini¬ 
stered by the same person (Ambr. op. cit. ; ps.- 
Ambr. op. cit. ; Pacianus, Serm. de bapt. 6, Ep. i. 6; 
Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 53). This, according to 
Ambrose and Pacianus, was the bishop; but ps.• 
Ambrose seems to make the presbyter the minister 
of bot h (Wordawortli, Ministry of Grace, 1901, p. 
80). A century earlier the Synod of Elvira (cc. 38, 
77) implies that if a presbyter baptized he also 
confirmed, and that presbyterial confirmation pre¬ 
vailed widely in later times, in spite of continual 
eflbrts to suppress it, there is abundant evidence 
(Gaul: C. Araus. I. c. If.; C. Arel. II. c. 26f.; 
Gallican Statutes [C. Carth. IV.], c. 36 ; Leo, Ep. de 
priv. Chorep.; C. Epaon. c. 16 ; C. Autisiodoren. c. 
6; C. Hispal. II. c. 7 ; Sac, Gall.; Sac. Goth., cf. 
C. Vasen. c. 3 ; North Italy; Missal. Bobbien. ; 
Ireland ; Stowe Missal ; Spain ; C. Tolet. I. c. 20 ; 
Mart. Bracar. Capitula, 62; Isidor. op. cit. II. xxvii.; 
Ildefons. op. cit. 128, 131 ; cf. Montanus, Ep. 1 
[Mansi, viii. 788]; C. Bracar. II. c. 19). 

This summary of the evidence will suffice to 
show that between the Gallican and the Ea.stern 
confirmation rites there are many points of 
resemblance. Gallican usages gave place to 
Uoman in France at the end of the 8th century. 
They had a more prolonged existence in Spain, 
Milan, and Ireland (Duchesne, Grig. p. 97 ff.). 

26. The Roman rite.—If the Galucan rite re¬ 

sembled those of the Eastern Church, the bap¬ 
tismal rite of Home was akin rather to that of 
Africa. According to the Canons of Hippolgtus 
(13411.), in the Horn, use of c, A.D. 200, the priest, 
immediately after administering baptism, signed 
the baptized on the forehead, mouth, and breast 
with the cvxapKTTla^y or oil of unction, which 

had been consecrated by the bishop at an earlier 
stage of the ollice, and then proceeded to anoint 
his body. The baptized was then vested and 
brought into the church, where he was confirmed 
by the bishop. The confirmation consisted of 
imposition of the hand and a prayer, in which 
there was a thanksgiving for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and a petition that the neo¬ 
phyte might receive the earnest of the Kingdom, 
followed by the sign on the forehead without oil. 

That thig represente early Koin. practice is conflrnied by 
Hippolytus, in Dan. I. 16, where the oil used in the hath is said 
to Bicmify ‘the powers (Siiva/uts [read fivi/dMeu?|) of the Holy 


Spirit wherewith (atf) the believers are anointed after the laver. 
as though (cl»v) with ointment,' the Implication being that oil 
was not actuidly used in conferring the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the unction was connected with baptism, 
not with the laying on of hands. 

The imposition of the hand continued to be the 
principal act in confirmation till at least the end 
of the 4th cent., when it was accompanied by the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit (Jerome, cont. Luc. 

9 ; Siricius, Ep. ad Rimer.). But by that time the 
unction on the forehead seems to have come to be 
regarded as closely associated with it, and as belong¬ 
ing, like it, rather to the bishop than to the priest. 
In 416, Pope Innocent i. permitted an additional 
unction, which must not be on the forehead, by 
the priest after baptism. This is the first notice 
of the double chrismation, which soon afterwards 
became the regular practice of the Homan Church 
(Innoc. Ep. ad Dec. 6, cf. 9 ; Joan. Diac. Ep. ad 
Senar. 6, 14). A signing of the head with chrism 
after baptism, with a formula almost identical with 
that of the Gallican rite (§ 24), is enjoined in the 
GelcLsian Sacramentary and in later Horn, books. 

27. The devrJupment of the Rom. order of con¬ 
firmation is instructive. In the Gelasian Sacra¬ 
mentary (which agrees with the description of 
the Horn, rite in the Epistle of Jesse of Amiens, 
A.D. 812), and the 9th cent. Ordo of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, op. cit. p. 463)—as in the much later 
Liber S. Cuthberti (C. Wordsworth, Pontif. S. 
Andrea, 1885, App. 6)—the imposition of the hand, 
with the prayer for the septiform Spirit, is pre¬ 
served, and at the subsequent chrismation a special 
formula is used. In the Gregorian Sacramentary 
the laying on of tlie hand gives place to the raising 
of the hand. In later orders the raising or extend¬ 
ing of the hand is sometimes accompanied by the 
formula ‘Spiritus sanctus superveniat,’ etc., the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit following, and a 
lormula more or less resembling the Gelasian being 
used with the signing. Of the latter the latest 
form is that which Pope Eugenius iv. {Deer, pro 
Armen.) declared to be tne ‘ form ’ of the sacrament. 

28. In the Canons of Hippolytus, and in most 
later Orders in which confirmation immediately 
follows baptism, the communion of the neophytes 
is enjoined. The communion commonly followed 
baptism when confirmation was deferred, though 
it IB sometimes ordered with the reservation that 
it is to be administered only if the neophytes are 
of suitable age. Two ceremonies anciently followed 
confirmation {Can. Hipp.)~t\\Q kissing of the neo¬ 
phyte, with the words, ‘The Lord be with you,’ and 
the giving of milk and honey. The former has 
disappeared from all later Orders, but the memory 
of it is preserved in the words ‘ Pax vobiscum ’ 
after the chrismation. The latter continued till the 
6th cent. (Joan. Diac. op. cit. 12). The bishop has al- 
ways been tlie minister of confirmation in the Horn. 
Church, though apparently Innocent i. {ut supra) 
permitted priests to confirm in eases of necessity 
if authorized to do so by tlie bishop. The bishop 
has also always consecrated the clirism (but see 
Joan. Diac. op. cit. 8). 

29. The mingling of Roman and Gallican rites. 

—In early centuries the Horn, rite was used only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city. That 
it had not been ailopted in the Gr. district of 
Lucaniaat the end of the 6tli cent, is easily under¬ 
stood (Gelaa. Ep. ix. 6, 10); but it is more surprising 
that at the beginning of the same cent. Pope Inno¬ 
cent l. should find it necessary to urge a bishop 
of Umbria to bring the customs of his diocese into 
conformity with those of Home. From his letter 
to Decentius (416) it may be gathered that at 
Eugubium (Gubbio) the consecration of the chrism 
was not reserved to the bislujps, and that presbyters 
anoint^ the baptized with chrism (apparently on 
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the forehead) and laid hands upon them, with an 
invocation of the Spirit. Thus in En^ubium (c. 400) 
the bajitismal rite was of the Gallican type (cf. 
Leo, J^p. 168). Innocent compromised matters 
with Decentius by siillering the clirismation by the 
priest to remain, provided it was not on theforehead, 
and provided the baptized was subsequently con¬ 
firmed in Rorn. fashion by the bishon. One result 
of his letter, which was widely quotea as an authori¬ 
tative document, was, no doubt, the modification 
of Gallican usage in a Romeward direction in many 
places ; another was the introduction into the Rom. 
baptismal otlice of the post-baptismal chrismation. 
The Western rite, in fact, combines the Gallican 
and the earlier Rom. coniirmation Orders, which 
sulfices to explain the anxiety of Gallican writers 
like Rabanus Maiirns (de CUr. Inst. i. 28-30; cf. 
Theodulf. de Ord. liapt. 14; Jesse of Amiens, Ep. 
de bapt. [PA cv. 700]), not long after the suppres¬ 
sion of the Gallican customs, to distingui.sli the 
spiritual ell’ect of the two chrismations, assuming 
tiiat each of them conveyed a gift of the Spirit. 
The phenomenon is not unlike that which presents 
itself in the rites of Western Syria (above, §§ ii, 
13, 15). The consequence of the interaction of the 
Rom. and Gallican rites, cxeniplilied in this strik¬ 
ing case, is that the present Latin confirmation 
rite is not purely Roman, though it is not now 
possible to distinguish in all cases those features 
which were developed within the Rom. Church 
from others winch may have been imported from 
without. Cf. the following article. 

30. The separation of confirmation from baptism. 
— For many centuries in the West, confirmation has 
been divided from baptism by a considerable inter¬ 
val. The beginning of this separation of the rites 
may bo traced to the 3rd cent., when the validity 
of heretical confirmation was denied even by those 
who admitted the validity of heretical baptism 
(but see E. W. Benson, Cyprian^ 1897, p. 420). 1 
By them persons ba})tizcd in heresy, when they 
joined the Catholic (.Jiurch, were admitted by a 
ceremony analogous to, if not identical with, con¬ 
firmation. Later on we find cases contemplated 
in which confirmation at the time of baptism was 
impossible, cither because the minister was a deacon 
or a layman, or because the baptizing priest had 
no chrism (C. Elib. cc. 38, 77 ; C. Araus. i. c. 2). 
But the practice of administering confirmation 
apart from baptism in ordinary cases had a diflbrent 
origin. The Rom. tradition of restricting the 
administration of confirmation to bishops involved 
its postponement in the case of all persons baptized 
by a priest in the absence of the bishop. Tliis, of 
course, became more frequent as the Church sjjread 
beyond the cities, as bishops became fewer in pro- 
ortion to the number of Christians, and infant 
aptism became the rule. It was already common 
at the end of the 4th cent. (Jerome, loc. cit. ; cf. 
Anon, de Re-baptisinate, 4f.). But the separation 
of the rites did not become universal in tne West 
for many centuries, and, when confirmation was 
postponed, it was usually only deferred till the 
offices of a bishop could be had. If it was not 
administered in infancy, the delay was due to 
the negligence of parents or of the bishops them¬ 
selves. On the eve of the Reformation, infant 
confirmation was still the normal practice (see, e.g.^ 
Tindale, Answer to MorCy 1531, ed, Parker Soc., 
1850, p. 72). At a much earlier period, however, 
there was a movement towards admitting to con¬ 
firmation only those of more mature age (Gratian, 
Deer. III. V. 6; Syn. Colonien. 1280, c. 5), and in 
the latter part of the 16th cent, it became the rule, 
both in the Rom. and in the Anglican Communion, 
that candidates for confirmation should have come 
to years of discretion (Eng. Pr. Bk. ; Cat. ad 
paroch. ii. 3, § 8 ; cf. CQR xxiii. 72 ff.). 


For information about modern offices of confir¬ 
mation and substitutes therefor, in the Reformed 
Communions, it must suffice to refer to the works 
named at the close of the following list of authori¬ 
ties, and to art. Baptism (Later Chr.), vol. ii. p. 401. 

Litbraturh.—F. H. Chase, Confirmation tn the Apost. Age, 
Lend, 1909; A. J. Mason, The Relation of Confirmation to 
Haptism^, Loud. 1893; L. Duchesne, Orig. dii cuke chr^tien^, 
Paris, 1898(Knff. tr. Chr. Worship, 1903); H. Denzinger, Ritas 
Orientaliuin, Wiirzburg, 1863, vol. i., and Enchiridion si/rnhol. 
et Freiburg, 1908; J. A. Assemani, Codex Liturgiens 

Ecclesice Unirersre, Rome, 1749, vols. i.-iii.; E. Mart^ne, 
de Ant. Eccles. Ritibus, Antwerp, 1700; A. J. Maclean, The 
Ancient Church Orders^ Cambridge, 1910, ch. vi.* G. Diettrich, 
Die nestor. 'Tatifliturgie, iiitsaen, 1903; R. H. Connolly, ‘The 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai' (TS viii. [1909]); F. C. Cony- 
beare, Rituale Armenorum, Oxford, 1906, The Key of Truth, 
Oxford, 1898; F. E. Brightman, ‘ Sacramentary of Scrapion' 
(JThSt i. [1899-1900] 88); Procter-Frere, New Hist, of Bonk of 
Com. Prayer-^, bond. 1908, ch. xiv. ; J. Dowdeu, Workniayiship 
of the Pr. Rk., bond. 1899, pp. 33-87, Further Studies in the 
Pr. Rk., Lond. 1908, ch. xii.; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of 
Com. Prayer, new ed. 1903; W. Caspar!, Die evangel. Kunjir- 
motion, vomumlich in der lutherisehen Kirche, Leipzig, 1890. 

H. J. JiAWLOR. 

CONFIRMATION (Roman Catholic).— As a 
supplement to the data furnished in the preceding 
article, the following points illustrating the posi¬ 
tion of Confirmation in the present teaching and 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church seem 
worthy of note :— 

I. Dogmatic tenets.—The doctrine according to 
which Confirmation is named as the second of 
seven Sacraments is clearly enunciated at least as 
early as the middle of the 12th century, tn a 
sermon which is put into the mouth of St. Otto, 
Bishop of Bamberg (f 1130), by his biographer 
Herbord (c. 1159), the preacher, addressing the 
newly baptized Pomeranians, discourses at some 
length of the seven Sacraments. Enumerating 
them in their order, he says : 

‘ The second Sacrament is Confirmation, that is, the anointing 
with chrism on the forehead. This Sai^ramont is necessary for 
those that are to conquer, to wit, that they be protected* and 
armed by the strengthening of the Holy Spirit, as they will have 
to fight against all the tem))tation8 and corruptions of thia 
present life. Neither is this rite to be deferred until old age, 
as some 8uj)pose, but it is to be received in the vigour of youth 
itself, because that age is more exposed to temptation' (Pert*, 
MGU xxii. 733). 

Mo.8t of this doctrine, including the sevenfold 
number of the Sacraments, can be shown to have 
been taught by Radulfus Ardens fifty years earlier, 
in his as yet unprinted Speculum Universale (see 
Grabrnann, Gesch. der scholast. Methode, i. 259), 
but much vagueness still prevailed regarding the 
nature and definition of a Sacrament. A decretal 
of Innocent HI. in 1204, included in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici {Yriedher^y Leipzig, 1876-80, ii. 133), 
outlines further the main points upon which stress 
was laid by scholastic theologians both before and 
after the Council of Trent. 

‘By the unction,’ he says, ‘of the forehead with chrism (per 
frontis chrismaUonem) is denoted the imposition of hands, 
which is otherwise called Confirmation, because by this means 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed for increase and strength. Hence, 
while a simple priest (sacerdos vel presbyter) may perform other 
unctions, this ought not to be administered by any one but a 
high priest, that is to say a bishop, seeing it is recorded of fhe 
Apostles alone, whose vicars the bishops are, that they con¬ 
ferred the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands' (cf. Ac 
8i4tr.). 

During the Council of Florence (1438-1445), a 
bull was issued by Eugenius iv., known as the 
Decretum pro Armenis. This, taken as a whole, 
was not so much a dogmatic decree, defining points 
of faith, as an instruction to secure uniformity of 
practice. A portion of it, which consists of a 
compendious treatise on the Sacraments, is taken 
almost word for word from an opnsculum of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, De jidei articulis et septem 
sacramentis. The ‘matter’ of the Sacrament is 
declared to be chrism, i.e. oil mixed with balsam, 
and the ‘ form ’ to be the words, ‘ I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation in the name of the Father and 
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of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ spoken both 
then and now by the bishop in administering the 
unction. In view, however, of the imperfectly 
dogmatic nature of the Decretum pro Jrmenis, 
this decision is not held to be an infallible pro¬ 
nouncement. On the contrary, the more commonly 
accepted view regards the act of unction as itself 
constituting an imposition of hands, so that the 
‘ matter ’ comprises both the unction with chrism 
and the laying on of hands.^ 

The most prevalent theory, then, concerning Con¬ 
firmation regards the ‘ outward sign ’ of the Sacra¬ 
ment as consisting in the act of the bisho[), who 
makes the sign of the cross with chrism upon the 
candidate’s forehead, whilst he pronounces the 
words already quoted. The Council of Trent, in 
its systematic review of Sacramental doctrine, is 
very guarded in its affirmations concerning Con¬ 
firmation. It contents itself with declaring that 
it is ‘ truly and properly a sacrament,’ and ‘ one of 
the seven, all of whidi were instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ It denies that ‘it was in olden 
days nothing else but a sort of catechism in which 
those who were entering upon youth gave an 
account of their faith in the presence of the Church.’ 
It condemns those (Reformers) who had declared 
that to attribute any virtue to the chrism used 
in Confirmation was an outrage to the Holy Ghost. 
It also rejected the view that every simple priest 
could administer the Sacrament; but, by pronounc¬ 
ing that a bishoj) was ‘ the ordinary minister,’ it 
tolerated the practice by which simple {)riests in 
special cases receive from the Holy See faculties to 
confirm. Finally, the Council declares (Sess. vii. 
can. 9) that ‘in Confirmation a charat ier is 
imprinted in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign, on account of which the 
Sacrament cannot be repeated.’ It will be observed 
that this leaves many questions open. In parti¬ 
cular, nothing is said as to the time and manner of 
the institution by Christ, whether direct or in¬ 
direct; and no definition is given regarding the 
matter and form—for example, as to whether the 
use of chrism is essential to the validity of the 
Sacrament. 

Of late years another pronouncement, which, 
however, is not usually regarded as possessing 
infallible authority, has been made in tne decree 
of the In(|uisition, Lamentahill sane^ of 3rd July 
1907. This, in its 44th heading, condemns the 
following proposition as an error, viz., ‘ there is no 
proof that the rite of the Sacrament of Confirma¬ 
tion was employed by the Apostles; while the 
formal distinction betweim the two Sacraments, 
Baptism and Confirmation, has no place in the 
history of primitive Christianity’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, E7ichiridion^^t Freiburg, 1908, n. 2044). 

Lastly, it should be noticed that, according to 
the teaching outlined in the above-mentioned 
Decretum pro Ar?nenis, and universally held by 
Catholic theologians, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
vitce spiritualis jan ua^ and consequently no other 
Sacrament can take effect except in the case of 
those who have first been admitted to the life of 
supernatural grace through these portals. Hence 
it follows that, if Confirmation should precede 
Baptism, it would be invalid. 

2 . Adjustment of theory to historical fact.—It 
must be sufficiently obvious that, accepting the 
foregoing as a summary of approved Roman teach¬ 
ing upon the Sacrament of Confirmation, some 

1 This point of view may be curiously paralleled by some of 
the prayers of the early coronation rituals, in which the 
•overeign is described by the otiiciant prelate as receiving his 
crown per inipontionem mamis noalrce [e.g. in Legg, Thre^ 
Coronation Orders, Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1900, p, fiii); and it is 
supported by the wording of the Professio Fidei of Michael 
Palssologus, drafted at the Second Council of Lyons (1274), 
which speaks of the socramentum confirmationis quod per 
manuurt iinpositionem episcopi conferunt chritmando renatoi. 


explanations arc needed to bring these tenets into 
accord with the facts of early Church history set 
forth in the preceding article. Attention may be 
directed, in particular, to the following points :— 

(1) Althougli Trent teaches that Confirmation, 
like all the other Sacraments, was instituted by 
Christ, nothing is positively laid down concerning 
the manner of that institution, i.e. whether im¬ 
mediate or mediate, whether in gencre or in specie. 
Modern theological opinion seems to favour the 
view that Christ did Himself immediately institute 
all the Sacraments {i.e. tlnit wc do not owe their 
institution to (he (Jhun h, acting upon His general 
commission), but tliat He did not Himself give 
them all to the Churdi fully constituted. As a 
recent authority puts the matter : 

‘On some Sacratnents particularly essential to (‘bristianity, 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist for example, Christ explained 
Himself completely, so that the Churcli has bad from the 
very beginning full and entire conseioijsneRs of these sacra¬ 
mental rites. As to the rest, the Saviour laid down their essen¬ 
tial principles, leaving to development to show the Apostlai 
and the Church what the Divine Master wished to uccomnlish. 

. . . In other words, JesiiH instituted immediately and exp/t'cif/y 
Baptism and Holy Eued'arist; He instituted immediately hut 
implicitly the U\o oC r Sacraments’ (Pourrat, Theol. of the 
Sacramejits, Eng. tr. p. 301 f.). 

( 2 ) It would be readily conc(?ded that, in the 
case of such a Sacrament as Confirmation, the 
historical evidence is in some respects imperfect 
and obscure. The Churcli does not claim to clear 
lip all the dark passages, but she claims to supple¬ 
ment by supernatural guidance and theological 
reasoning the data which we owe to natural 
research. 

(3) With regard to the early recognition of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit as a distinct rite following Bap¬ 
tism, great stress is usually laid by Roman Catholic 
theologians, and deservedly, upon the opening of 
the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove upon our Saviour after His 
baptism in the Jordan. This, taken in combina¬ 
tion with the NT jiassages cited in §§ 2 and 3 of 
the preceding article, seems to provide a sound 
historical foundation for such an immediate but 
implicit institution of the Sacrament by Christ as 
has just been spoken of. 

(4) The extensive treatment which, following 

Connolly’s Homilies of Harsai, pp. xlii-xlix, has 
been given to the peculiarities of the ancient 
Syrian rite in the preceding article (§§ 7 8), 

tends to obscure the very local character of the 
observances by which the gift of the Spirit seems 
to be connected with unctions preceding baptism. 
At Jerusalem itself, where the testimony of St. 
Cyril is explicit, as well as at Con 8 tantinoi)le, 
Alexandria, Northern Africa, Rome, and through¬ 
out the West, we find full and clear historical 
evidence which nob only establishes the practice 
of conferring the Holy Sj>irit after baptism, either 
by unction or by imposition of bands, but points 
to a very marked consciousness of the distinc¬ 
tion betw^ecn the tw o rites; in other words, to 
the recognition of Confirmation as a sanctifica¬ 
tion of a separate order, often conferred by a 
separate minister. For a discussion of this subiect 
the render may he referred to Dblger, Das Safera- 
ment der Firmung, while the same writer, in an 
article in the Rd7n. Qiiartalsckrift (1005, pp. 1-41), 
has dealt with the archaeological evidence of early 
date, which establishes the existence in nwiny 

6 laces, e.g. at Naples, Rome, and Salonn in 
►almatia, of a separate Confirmation chapel (ron- 
signatoriumy chrismarm7n) distinct from the baptis¬ 
tery. In the Syrian Church, how ever, the accounts 
given of the unction, e.g. the lengthy discu.s.sion of 
Narsai himself, do not seem to remove it from the 
category of a mere ceremony subsidiary to bap¬ 
tism, while the ell'ort made in the Apostolic Con¬ 
stitutions to alter the Syrian practice, introduc 
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ing an unction with chrism after baptism (see 
Connolly, p. xlvii), points to a consciousness that 
the former practice was fundamentally incomplete. 
Or, can it be that, after all, a post-baptismal 
unction was in use, although for some unaccount¬ 
able reason it is not formally spoken of in the 
Syrian texts ? It is certainly strange that, as has 
been pointed out by A. J. Maclean {JThSty Jan. 
1910 , p. 316), ‘in the present East Syrian rite the 
post-baptismal anointing is notexplicitly mentioned, 
though it is usually administerei in practice.* 

(5) With regard to many other points— e.g. the 
alleged re-administration of Conhrniation when 
heretics were reconciled to the Church (see pre¬ 
vious article, §§ 22 and 30 ), the reservation to the 
bishop of the power of consecrating the chrism, or, 
again, the history of the introduction of the 
unctions with the ‘ oil of catechumens * and chrism, 
which now precede and follow the administration 
of baptism in the Roman rite—it is submitted that 
our ancient authorities do not speak with suffi¬ 
cient clearness to warrant any certain conclusions. 
Much diflerence of opinion upon such matters 
exists even among writers of the same theological 
sympathies. 

3 . Modern liturgical details.—Two or three 
details of the ritual prescribed in the Pontijicale 
Rommium call for brief comment. 

( 1 ) The bishop holds his hands out over the 
candidate., while saying certain preliminary 
prayers. This action was formerly considered by 
some tc constitute a manuum impositio, and to l>e 
of the es; encc of the rite. 

( 2 ) 'rhe candidates—it is not now the custom to 
conlina children before they are seven or eight 
years old—are presented to the bishop by a god- 
rather or godmother, according to sex. Tnis prac¬ 
tice seems, however, to date back to the time 
when Confirmation was administered immediately 
after Baptism, at which period the same god¬ 
parents served for both ceremonies. 

(3) A curious rubric, still printed, though ob¬ 
solete in practice, directs that the candidate who 
is not an infant shall place his foot upon the foot 
of the godfather. This seems to be a vestige of 
some feudal practice of commendation, and may 
be compared with a similar practice in Teutonic 
marriages (cf. Grimm, DeiU. Rechtmlterthiimer, 
Berlin, 1881, pp. 142, 155-156, and Weinhold, 
Deutsche Frauen^y Vienna, 1882, ii. 40 ff.). 

(4) After the unction, the bishop is directed to 
give the newly confirmed a slight blow on the 
cheek, with the words Pax tecum. This is most 
probably an imitation of the blow by which 
Knighthood was conferred (cf. the Ordo ‘De Bene- 
dictione Novi Militis,’ in the Pontijicale Romamim; 
and MarUNne, de Antiq. Ecrles. Ritifnis, Venice, 1783, 
ii. 240). But there is perhaps something also to be 
said for the view that the blow may have origin¬ 
ally been given to the child to impress upon his j 
mind the fact of his confirmation (cf. Tougard in 
Precis hisloriqucs, Jan. 1888; Heuser in Amer, 
Eccles. Review, May 1880; and F. Brenner, 
VerrichtiDKj dcr Firmung, p. 68 ), much as the 
boys of the parish were formerly whipped at speci¬ 
fied places on the occasion of the ‘ beating 01 the 
bounds.’ An early instance, before 1200 , of the 
mention of such a blow in administering confirma¬ 
tion occurs in the Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(Giraldus Gambrensis, Opera, vii. 95). 

Litbrat! kk,.—T he best historical account is that of F. J. 
Dolger, Dan Srtk-raineiit der Firmuwj, Vienna, lh06. A very 
full treatment of t,he subject is also jfiveil by various critics in 
Vacant-Mangenot, Dii't. de th^ol. cathol., Paris, n>(>6, iii. 975- 
1103. Consult alsoChardon, flist. des mcrein^ntK, Paris, 1745 ;N. 
Gihr, Dieheil. Sakraniente,2vo\»., Freiburg, 1S99; B. Nepefny, 
Die Firmung, Passaii, 1S09 ; Van Noort, Tract, de Hacramentu, 
Amsterdam, 1905-M. Grabmann, (resch. der scholaat. Methode, 
Freiburg, U)09; P. Pourrat, La Th^ol. sacramentaire^, Paris, 
1909 (Kng. ir., 8t. l/Ouls, Mo., 1910); F. Brenner, Gesehichtl. 


Darstell. der Verrichtung der Firmung, Wilrsburg, 182^ J. 
Pohle, Lehrh. d. DogmatiJfi, Paderborn, 1907; J. Turmel, But. 
de la thiol, positive, Paris, 1904; Tanquerey, Synopsis Theol. 
Dogmat.^k, Paris, 1908, vol. ii.; L. Billot, De Ecclesios Saera- 
mentis, Rome, 1896; C. S. J. Pesch, Proeleotiones Dogmatioa, 
vol. vi.3, Freiburg, 1908; F. Probst, Sakramente und Sakra- 
mentalien in den drei srsten Jahrhunderten, Tubingen, 1872; 
G. L. Hahn, Die Lehrs von den Sakramenten, Breslau, 1864. 

Herbert Thurston. 

CONFORMITY.— The ethical question regard¬ 
ing conformity is, How far may a man, from regard 
to the feelings or authority of others, consent in 
outward action to what, apart from such regard, 
he is not inwardly convinced is right or true, or 
what he is even inwardly convinced is not right or 
true—more shortly, How far may a man conceal 
or act against his own inward conviction, in defer¬ 
ence to the feelings of other persons or to external 
authority ? Such a question cannot be simply set 
aside as illegitimate, unless we are prepared to 
assert for certain abstract formulse 01 duty {e.g. 
that we ought to speak the truth) a kind of abso¬ 
luteness which ignores the social ends to which all 
duties are relative, and ignores also the way in 
which a general rule, valid under ordinary and 
tacitly assumed conditions, may be modified or 
abrogated by the presence of extraordinary condi¬ 
tions not contemplated in the general statement. 
No one would seriously contend, e.g., that the duty 
of promise-keeping requires the promiser not to 
stop even to save a drowning man’s life, if by so 
doing he would have to break an appointment. 
On the other hand, it is evident that our question 
is, as it has been called (Morley, On Compromise), 

‘ a question of boundaries,’ a question involving a 
conflict of duties. And, so far as the decision of 
such questions turns upon the infinite variety and 
subtle details of personal relations between in¬ 
dividuals, ethical science can have nothing to say 
beyond the vaguest generalities, such as that, on 
the one hand, we ought not unnecessarily to wound 
other people’s feelings, or that, on the other, we 
ought not to suppress our convictions except for 
grave reasons. It is difficult, e.g., to see how the 
writer just quoted is entitled to say, ,so emphatically 
a.g he does, that ‘one relationship in life, and one 
only, ju.stifios us in being silent wdiere otherwise it 
would be right to speak ; this relationship is that 
between child and parents’ {op. cit. p. 165). If we 
take a duty such as that of a son to support and 
care for his parents in old age, it is obvious that 
the duty is one which falls upon a son as such : 
the relationship is the very basis of the duty. 
But we can hardly say the same of the duty of 
suj)pressing one’s convictions; here the relation¬ 
ship seems to reejuire only that added degree of 
deference which a son will naturally pay to his 
parents’ opinions in all relations of life. And, if 
HO, it is surely paradoxical to contend that a like 
deference is not equally obligatory in the more 
intimate relation of husband and wife. 

It would seem, then, that the only cases in which 
we can look for a definite development of ethical 
doctrine in regard to conformity—as distinguished 
from mere casuistical di.scu.s.sion—are those in 
which some external authority has a peculiar 
claim upon our conformity, in a sense analogous 
to that in which parents have a peculiar claim 
to their boy’s obedience or to their adult son’s 
support. The two authorities which most evi¬ 
dently posses.s such a claim, and whose claims 
most need discu.ssion, are the State and the 
Church. How far is a citizen morally permitted or 
obliged to obey legal injunctions of wliose nature 
or objects he di.sapproves? How far, e.g., is 
military service to be obligatory upon a Quaker, 
payment of Church rates upon a Dissenter ? And 
the question of obligation is, of course, lioth ac¬ 
centuated and modified when tlie citizen is himself 
an official of the State acting as such ; e.g., how 
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far is a soldier or a subordinate officer, when 
ordered to tire upon a mob, relieved from all 
moral responsibility bv the fact of his superior’s 
command? Very similar questions are raised by 
the Church’s claim to authority. How far may a 
layman, and still more a clergyman, subscribe a 
creed which he does not fully or literally believe? 

All that can be attempted here is to point out 
some of the more general considerations which 
must be kei)t steadily in view if these questions 
Are to be adequately aisciissed. In the first place, 
we must put aside as an empty truism—irrelevant 
or even question-begging—the assertion that a man 
must at all costs obey his conscience. For our 
problem is precisely to determine what, in the 
above cases, conscience really commands. We 
cannot, then, from the ethical point of view, start 
with a deliverance of conscience as a fixed datum. 
(From the political point of view, the ruler must 
needs take the conscience of any section of his 
subjects as a datum to l)e reckoned with. Not 
that he is obliged to give way to their conscience 
if he thinks them wrong,—for the sanctity of con¬ 
science can extend, in any ultimate sense, no 
further than the amount of moral truth which it 
apprehends, -but he must take it into account as 
one of the data of his problem. A Christian ruler 
might be very unwise in tryirm to enforce mono¬ 
gamy on a Aluhammadan population, and yet the 
United States be entirely justified in putting down 
Mormonism.) In the second place, we must be on 
our guard against a fallacy into which we are 
likely to fall, if we begin by considering what the 
individual’s duty would be, apart from his relation 
to the external authority, and then bring in this 
relation as a modifying circumstance. For we are 
then apt to think of the relation as merely a modi¬ 
fying circumstance, in the sense of being essentially 
subordinate to the abstract rule of duty. That is 
to say, we are apt to assume beforehand that the 
relation to the external authority cannot be im- 
ortant enough to alter the whole character of the 
uty. And thus, by the very form in which we 
put our question, we already go far to prejudge 
the answer. It would be absurd, e.g.^ to begin the 
consideration of the duty of military service in 
time of war by laying down that we may not kill 
a man who has done no wrong, and then go on to 
ask whether we may break this rule at the com¬ 
mand of the State. If, with Tolstoi, we begin by 
putting the question in this form, we have already 
committed ourselves, tacitly or by implication, to 
that denial of the value and authority of the State 
as an institution to which he proceeds to give open 
expression (Kingdom of God is luithin you^ 1894, 
ch. vii.). But, on any less extravagant view than 
his, it is impossible for the citizen of a State, that 
is to say, the institution on which the whole sys¬ 
tem of law and order in life practically depemls, to 
treat his relation to the State in any matter of 
public duty as a mere qualifying circumstance to 
be taken into account ofter his duty has been 
otherwise determined. In any matter of public 
duty the real question at issue as regards con¬ 
formity is always this, Do I think the particular 
huynan interest ^ that is endangered by conformity 
80 vital, that I, with others of like mind, am pre¬ 
pared to endanger, by our refusal of service or our 
passive resistance or our active rebellion, the in¬ 
stitution on which the whole fabric of human 
interests depends ? This, at any rate, is the ques¬ 
tion of princiitle. To say, with regard to a par- 

1 It might be objected that what is endaiijjered by war is, 
not a particular hiimari interest, but the sanctity of human life 
in general. But the objection simply repeats the original 
fallacy. There is no W'orld-Empire which could assert the 
sanctity of human life against warring States, and therefore 
we have to choose, not between a cosmopolitan and a civic 
patriotism, but between a civic patriotism and anarchy. 


ticular case, that no such danger to the State ia 
likely to en.sue, is (1) to admit that the interest, 
however important in itself, i.s a narrow one ; and 
(2) to ignore the fact that the State d( pends on a 
universal habit of obedience, which is undermined 
in some degree by every example of < isobedience. 
If, then, the citizen cannot answer tli above qiies- 
tion of principle in the affirmative , he does no 
wrong by conformity—provided alw lys, of course, 
that in hi.s capacity as a citizen b uses all lawful 
means to secure the particular inf est endangered. 

We have illustrated the duty f conformity, as 
regards the ordinary citizen, . orn the supposed 
case of a citizen required to sei v e in the army. It 
is worth while to illustrate the duty of an official 
of the State from the corresponding case of a 
soldier required, e.g.^ to lire on a meffi. For it is 
interesting to observe that our English system of 
law commits in practice, and in an even aggra¬ 
vated ^orrn, the same mistake as that to which we 
have dijccted in theory. It treats the soldier’s 
spec il duty of obedience to military law as a 
n .Tc r ualilying circumstance in relation to hia 
general civic duty to obey the ordinary law of the 
land; or, rather, it says he must obey both laws, 
and choose as best he can which to obey when 
they conflict. Hence ‘ he may ... be liable to 
be shot by a court-martial if ho disobeys an order, 
and to be Jianged by a judge and jury if he obeys 
it ’ (Dicey, Law of the Constitution^, 1902, p. 298, 
and cf. (;asc cited p. 297, note 4). In the actual 
working of the legal machinery the absurdity of 
this situation is, of course, largely relieved by 
reliance on the common sense of a jury and by 
the power of the Crown * to nullify the effect of an 
unjust conviction by means of a pardon’ (Dicey, 
p. 301). But the situation illustrates very well 
the practical consequences of the theoretical error. 

The question of religious conformity differs 
from that of civic in this respect, that member¬ 
ship of a Church is voluntary in a sense in which 
citizenship is not. We ought not, indeed, to 
exaggerate this difference, for in the case of a 
person of strong religious convictions, and of 
(what may be roughly called) ‘high’ Church 
views, it may amount to very little in practice. 
We can hardly wonder, e,g., at the su omission 
with which Roman Catholic disbelievers in Papal 
Infallibility received the decree, when the choice 
lay betwe(3U submission and excommunication. 
Provided that we recognize, however, that Pro¬ 
testants and Nonconformists are, in the very 
nature of the case, disposed to take a less grave 
view of schism in the ecclesiastical sphere than the 
secular morali.st must take of rebellion in the civic 
sphere, the question of principle and the general 
(;onsiderations to he kept in view are otherwise 
similar. If we begin by as.suming that the re¬ 
petition of a creed in a church service is to be 
judged like an ordinary assertion made with refer¬ 
ence to a simple matter of fact in words chosen 
by ourselves, and that subscription to a creed is 
to be judged like an ordinary promise made with 
reference to a particular act in terms (jhosen by 
ourselves, and that the only question as regards 
conformity, accordingly, is whether and how far 
we may relax the ordinary rules of truth-speaking 
and promise-keeping in church matters without 
bad results, we simply prejudge the answer from the 
outset. We may as well go on to rej)udiate creeds 
and Churches altogether, as Tolstoi repudiates the 
State. Argument about the function of a creed 
and the adequacy of actual creeds does not fall 
within the scope of this article, any more than 
argument about unity and schism. kSo it will 
here be simply assumed that the kin<l of creed 
with which we are practically concerned is to be 
regarded as a traditional syml)ol of the Church’s 
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faith, and is to be interpreted by the authority of 
the present-day Church itself. From the point of 
view thus assumed we must regard such an accusa¬ 
tion as that of ‘ liard, flat, unmistakable false¬ 
hood’ (Sidgwick, in the controversy referred to 
in literature below), broiiglit against clergymen 
who do not accept certain propositions in the 
Apostles’ Creed in their literal sense, as analo¬ 
gous to the accusation of murder brought against 
soldiers who, under orders, lire on an enemy or on 
a riotous mob. I’iie only objective definition of 
the extent of the clergyman’s obligation is that 
which is given to it by the authoritative organs of 
the Church’s government. And if he satisfies his 
own ecclesiastical superiors, outsiders have no right 
to apply to his action a standard which implicitly 
sets aside the Church’s a\ithority. We need not, 
of course, deny that a Church would do Avell to 
revise a creed which in any considerable measure 
has ceased to allord an adequate expression of its 
faith. But this is a question of the Church’s 
obligation rather than of the individual clergy¬ 
man s. Just as a citizen may—within wide limits 
—rightly conform to a law which he thinks unjust, 
80 too a churchman may -within corresponding, if 
perhaps narrower, limits—rightly conform to a 
creed that contains propositions which he thinks 
untrue (Avhether in a historical or in a religious 
sense) — provided always, of course, that the 
churchman, like the citizen, has used all lawful 
means to have the evil remedied. 

A special ddliculty is caused by the fact, just 
alluded to, that propositions may be true in a 
religious sense, while false in a literal, historical, 
or scientilic sense; or, to put the distinction in a 
less objectionable or ambiguous way, a proposition 
intended to express a genuine religious truth, 
which the believer does accept, may express it in 
a form which he is unable to accept, not because 
of any religious reason, but because the proposi¬ 
tion so formulated combines the genuine religious 
truth with other statementH neither true nor re¬ 
ligious ; e.g,, to very many religious persons the 
Divinity of Christ is inconceivable apart from 
His miraculous birth, but to others ‘ it is just 
blasphemy to suppose that the divinity of a man 
who comes nearer to God than other men consists 
in some abnormality of his T)hysical organization’ 
(Nettleship, Philosophical Remains^ 1897, p. 105; 
cf. whole Letter). If the Church at large enforces 
the former view, while the individual takes the 
latter, the case is specially hard, because the 
individual then finds himself expelled from the 
communion of the Church, although he is not 
conscious of any real or religiou.s divergence from 
its faith. See also art. Nonconformity. 

Litkratukk.— (,)n the general ethical priiiciplos : T. H. Green, 
Proleg. to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, hk. iv. ch. ii., and Princ. of 
Polit. Obligation (reprinted from Works, vol. ii.), rx)nd. 181)5, 
eflp('< ially sect. H. On conformity g^cncrally : J. Morley, On 
Compromise’^, Lond. 1877 (often rej)rinlof!). On tlio etliics ol 
reli;,dou8 conformity : an interesting discii.ssion betwci'ii J, Sidg^- 
wick and H. Rashdall in IJ E, vojs. vi. and vii., is'-MJ 7, con¬ 
tinued by Sidpwick, Practical Ethics, Loml. 18t)8, pp. 14'2IT., 
and T. d. Smith, IJE, vol. x. IlKNIlY BaUKK.R. 

CONFUCIAN RELIGION.-The Confucian 
religion is the ancient religion of China, the wor¬ 
ship of the Universe by worship of its parts and 

henoinena. In the age of Ilan, two centuries 

efore and two afku the birth of Christ, that Uni- 
ver.salistn divided itself into two branches—'I'aoism 
and Confucianism, and simultaneously Buddhism 
was grafted upon it. Buddhism probably found its 
way into (Jhina principally in the universalistic 
form which is called Mahayitna, so that it could 
live and thrive perfectly upon the congeneric stem. 
And so wo have in China three religions, as 
three branches upon one root or trunk, wliich ie 
Universalism. 


The Chinese Empire was created in the 3rd cent. 
B.C., when the mighty Shi Hwang, of the Ts’ing 
dynasty, which had ruled in the north-west since 
the 9th cent. B.C., destroyed in streams of blood 
the complex of States which, up to that time, had 
existed in the birthplace of higher East Asian 
culture, the home of Confucius and Mcnciu.s. But 
the House of Ts’ing did not exist long enough to 
organize the great creation of this first Emperor 
of China. It collapsed after a few years, giving 
place to the glorious House of Ilan, which main¬ 
tained itself and its throne till the 3rd cent. A.D. 
This dynasty, in organizing the enormous young 
Empire, built up a political constitution, naturally 
and systematically taking for its guide the prin¬ 
ciples, rules, and })recedents of the old time, that ia 
to say, the ancient literature, in bo far as it was not 
irrecoverably lost in the flames wliich Shi Hwang, 
in a frenzy of pride, had kindled to devour it. 
With a view to the completion of this gigantic 
task of organization, this classical literature was 
sought for, re.stored, emended, commented upon, 
and thus there arose a classical, ultra-conservative 
State-constitution, which, handed down as an 
lieirloom to all succeeding dynasties, exists to 
this day. The religious elements contained in 
the classics were necessaril}'^ incorporated with 
that constitution, together with the political, 
seeing that everything contained in the classics 
was to bo preserved and developed as a holy 
institution or the ancients ; in otlicr words, those 
religions elements became the State religion. This 
is, in consequence, now fully two thousand years 
old. Its basal primriple, Universalism, is, of 
course, older, much older than the classical l>ooki 
by which it has been preserved. As is the case 
with many origins, that of China’s Universalism 
is lost in tne darkness of antiquity. 

With the classical books the name of Confucius 
is inseparably associated. E’ive are called King ; 
the others are called Shu. Certainly Confucius 
did not write them all ; they belong partly to a 
much older, partly to a later, period. He is held 
to have written only one King, the Cfi un-ts'iu. 
Three other Kings, called the Shu, or Book of His¬ 
tory, the Shiy or Songs, and the Yih, or Natural 
Mutations, he is said merely to have compiled or 
edited ; and even this may not be true. In the 
books which constitute the fifth King, entitled 
Li-ki, or Memorials on Social Laws and Kites, he 
and his disciples are mentioned so frequently that 
this classic appears to have hocri composed from 
information about liirn, and from sayings origin¬ 
ating with himself. The four Shu originated 
almost entirely with disciples of the sage ; tliey 
contain sayings, doctrines, and conversations of 
their master, mostly of an ethical and political 
complexion. The titles are : A?/n-yM, or Di.scourses 
and Conversations ; Chung-yung, or Doctrine of 
the Mean ; 'Pai-hioh, or Great Study ; and Meng- 
iszCy or (Works of) M< 3 ncius. 

We may then just as well call Confucianism 
Classicism, and the classics the holy books or 
bible.s of Confucianism. Univer.salism, which it 
represents, is known by the name of Taoism. 
Indeed, its starting-point is the Tao, which means 
the ‘ Road’ or ‘ Way,’ that is to say, the road in 
which the Universe moves, its method and pro¬ 
cesses, its conduct and operation, the complex of 
phenomena regularly recurring in it—in short, 
the Order of the World, Nature, or Natural 
Order. Actually, it is in the main the annual 
rotation of the seasons, the process of renovation 
and decay of Nature ; and it may, accordingly, be 
called Time, the creator and destroyer. Accord¬ 
ing to the classics, Tao is the Vang and the Kin, 
the two cosmic souls or breaths which represent 
the male and the female part of tlie Universe, 
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assimilated respectively with the fructifying 
Heavens, and with the Earth which they-fructify, 
as also with heat and cold, li^ht and darkness. 
The vicissitudes of these souls, indeed, every year 
produce the seasons and their phenomena. 

Universalism defines the Yang as a supreme 
universal sheuy or deit^, living, creating, which 
divides itself into an inhnite number of sAen, and 
deposes them into beings; and it defines the 
Yin as a universal kwei, likewise divisible into 
myriads of particles, each of which, in a man, 
may form his other soul. Accordingdy, creation 
is a continuous emanation or effusion, and de¬ 
struction a never ceasing re-absorption, of particles 
of the Yang and the Yin. These particles, the 
shen and kwei, are innumerable. The Universe 
is crowded with them in all its parts. A sherty 
being a part of the Yang, or the beatific half of 
the Universe, is a ^ood spirit or a god, and a kweiy 
belonging to the Yin, is, as a rule, a spirit of evil, a 
spectre, a devil, or demon. As there is no power 
beyond the Tao, there is no good in the Universe 
but that which comes from the shen^ no evil but 
that which the kwei cause or infliet. 

We may, accordingly, say that Confucianism 
is a universalistic Animism, polytheistic and poly- 
demonistic. The gods are sucli shen as animate 
heaven, the sun and moon, the stars, wind, rair, 
clouds, thunder, the earth, mountains, rivers, etc.; 
in particular also the shen of deceased men are 
gods. And kxmi swarm everywhere ; this is a 
dogma as true as the existence of tlie Yin, as true 
also as the existence of the Tao, or Order of the 
World. They perforin in that Order the part of 
distributers of evil, thus exercising a dominant 
influence over human fate. But, since the Yang U 
high above the Yin, as high as heaven which De¬ 
longs to it is above the earth. Heaven is the chief 
shen^ or god, who rules and controls all spectres 
and their actions ; and so theology has this great 
dogma, that no spirits harm men without the 
authorization of Heaven or its silent consent. 
They are, accordinglv. Heaven’s agents for pun¬ 
ishing the bad ; and this dogma is a principal 
article in the Confucian system of ethics. 

I. Because the Emperor stands at the head of the 
realm, nay, of the whole earth, he is the head of 
the State religion. He acknowledges the superi¬ 
ority only of Heaven, whose son he is. Heaven is 
the natural protector of his throne and house, 
which would unavoidably perish if, by wicked 
conduct, he forfeited Heaven’s favour. Heaven 
is the highest god that exists, there being in the 
Chinese system no god beyond the world, no 
maker of it, no Jahweh, no Allah. It bears to 
this hour its old classical names, T’len, Heaven ; 
Ti, Emperor; or Shang-ti^ Supreme Emperor (cf. 
also vol. iii. p. 649 f.). 

The most important sacrifice offered to this god 
takes place on the night of the winter-solstice, an 
important moment in the Order of the World, 
when Heaven’s beneficent influence is re-born, 
because the Yang, or light and heat, then begins 
to increase after having descended to its lowest ebb. 
The sacrifice is presented on the so-called Round 
Eminence [xjuen khiu), also known as the Altar 
of Heaven (Tien tan), which stands to the south 
of the Tatar city. This altar, quite open to the 
sky, is composed of three circular marble terraces 
of different diameters, placed one above the other, 
all provided with marble balustrades, and access¬ 
ible by staircases which exactly face the four 
chief points of the compass. At the northern 
and eastern sides there are buildings for various 
purposes. A wide area, partly a park with 
gigantic trees, and surrounded by high walls. 
Res around this altar, which is the largest in 
the world. On the longest night of the year, 


the Emperor proceeds to the altar, escorted by 
rinces, grandees, officers, and troops, to the nuin- 
er of many hundreds. Everybody is in the richest 
ceremonial dress. The spectacle, illuminated by 
the scanty light of large torches, is most impos¬ 
ing. Every magnate, minister, and mandarin has 
his assigned place on the altar and its terraces, 
or on the marble pavement which surrounds it. 
On the upper terrace, a large tablet, inscribed 
‘ Imperial Heaven, Supreme Emperor,’ stands in 
a shrine on the north side, and faces due south. 
In two rows, facing east and west, are shrines 
which contain tablets of the ancestors of the 
Emperor. Before each tablet a variety of sacri¬ 
ficial food is placed—soup, meat, fish, dates, chest¬ 
nuts, rice, vegetables, spirits, etc., all conformably 
to ancient classical precedent and tradition. On 
the second terrace are tablets for the spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the Great Bear, the five planets, 
the twenty-eight principal constellations, and the 
host of stars ; furthermore, there are those of the 
winds, clouds, rain, and thunder. Before these 
tablets are dishes and baskets with sacrificial 
articles. Cows, ats, and swine have been 
slaughtered for ail those offerings, and, while 
the ceremonies are proceeding, a bullock or heifer 
is burning on a pyre os a special offering to high 
heaven. The Emperor, who has purified himself 
for the solemnity by fasting, is led up the altar by 
the southern flight of steps, which on both sides is 
crowded by dignitaries. Directors of the cere¬ 
monies guide him, and loudly proclaim every 
action or rite which he has to perform. The 
spirit of Heaven is invited, by means of a hymn 
accompanied by sacred music, to descend and 
settle in the tablet. Before this tablet, and 
subsequently before those of his ancestors, the 
Emperor offers incense, jade, silk, broth, and 
rice-spirits. Ho humbly kneels, and knocks his 
forehead against the pavement several times. A 
grandee reads a statutory prayer in a loud voice, 
and several officials offer incense, silk, and spirits 
to the tablets of the sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, 
wind, and thunder. Finally, the sacrificial gifts are 
carried away, thrown into furnaces, and burned. 

This Imperial sacrifice is probably the most 
pompous worship which ever has been paid on this 
earth to a divinity of Nature. It is attended by 
a large body of musicians and religious dancers, 
performing at every important moment. 

In the same vast altar-park there is, to the 
north of the Round Eminence, another altar of 
the same form, but of smaller dimensions, bear¬ 
ing a large circular building with dome or 
cupola, called ki nien tien, or ‘ temple where 
prayers are sent up for a good year,’ that is to 
say, for an abundant harvest throughout the Em¬ 
pire. Here a sacrifice is offered by the Emperor 
to Heaven and to his ancestors, in the first decade 
of the first month of the year; while, to obtain 
seasonable rains for the crops, a sacrifice is pre¬ 
sented in the same building, in the first month of 
the summer, to the same tablets, as also to those 
of rain, thunder, clouds, and winds. This cere¬ 
mony is repeated if rains do not fall in due 
time or sumciently copiously. These sacrifices 
are mostly performed W princes or ministers, as 
proxies or the Son of Heaven. 

The ritual for all the State sacrifices is similar 
to that for Heaven, but the pomp and offerings 
vary with the rank of the gods. 

Next to Heaven in the scries of State divinities 
is Earth, called officially Hu-Vu, or ‘ Empress 
Earth,’ whose sejuare altar of marble, open to the 
sky, is situated in a vast walled park, outside the 
northern wall of Peking. Here a solemn sacrifice 
is offered annually by the Emperor, or his proxy, 
on the day of the summer solstice, to the tablet 
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of Karth and to those of the Imperial ancestors, 
and, on the second terrace, to the tablets of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. 

From the fact that the Emperor, in performing 
the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, allots a second 
place to the tablets of his ancestors, it follows that 
they stand, in the system of the State religion, 
next to Heaven and Earth in rank. Solemn sacri¬ 
fices are offered to them by the Emperor in the 
Tai miao, or ‘ Grand Temple,’ on the south-east 
of the Palace grounds, ana at the mausolea, in 
temples erected there, one in front of each grave- 
mound. 

Next in rank to the Imperial ancestors in the 
pantheon of the State are the Si^-Tsih, or gods of 
the ground, and of millet or corn. They have 
their large open altar in a park to the west of the 
Grand Temple. The Emperor sacrifices there in 
spring and autumn, or sends a proxy to perform 
tnis high-priestly duty. 

2 . The above are the so-called Ta-sz^y or ‘ Great 
Sacrifices.’ Next in rank are tho.se of the second 
category, the Chung-sz^y or ‘Middle Sacrifices.’ 
These are presented at various altars or temples 
erected in or about Peking. The Sun-god has his 
large walled park, with round, open altar-terrace, 
outside the main east gate, to the region of sun¬ 
rise ; the Moon-goddess has her square altar 
outside the west gate, because the west is the 
region in which the new moon is horn. Sacrifices 
are offered there to the sun by the Emperor or his 
proxy, at the astronomical mid-spring, when the 
sun conquers darkness ; the Moon receives her 
sacrifice on the day of mid-autumn,—autumn being, 
in China’s natural philosophy, associated with the 
west, where the new moonlight is born. 

The other State-gods of this Middle Class are 
the famous men of fabulous antiouity who intro¬ 
duced the Tao, or Order of the Universe, among 
men, thus conferring on them the blessings of 
civilization, learning, and ethics. They may be 
enumerated as follows 

( 1 ) Shen Nungy the * divine husbandman,* the 
Emperor (28th cent. B.c.) who taught people 
husoandry. He is worshipped by the Emperor, 
or his proxy, with a sacrifice on an auspicious day 
in the second month of the spring, when the works 
of husbandry are supposed to begin, this rite being 
performed on an open square altar in a walled park, 
situated west of the great Altar of Heaven. 

( 2 ) Sien-ts'an, or ‘ the first breeder of silkworms,’ 
supposed to have been the wife of the Emperor 
Hwang (27th cent. B.C.). In the first month of 
spring, the Empre.s.M, followed by a great train of 
court-ladies, presents a sacrifice to her on an altar 
in the park of the Palace. 

(3) 188 Imperial and princely rulers of the past. 
The five Emperors of the oldest mythical period 
receive special sacrificial worship in a temple in the 
Palace, viz. Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, Hwang-ti, Yao, 
and Shun, together with the founders of the house 
of Cheu, and Confucius. 

( 4 ) Confucius. He is worshipped together with 
his nearest ancestors, and over seventy earlier and 
later exponents of his doctrine and school, all of 
whom have tablets in his temples throughout the 
Empire. 

(5) State deities also are the men and women 
who, in the course of the centuries, have been dis¬ 
tinguished for Confucian virtue and learning. P'our 
temples are built for them near every Confucius 
temple. 

( 6 ) The Tien Shen, or ‘ deities of the sky,’ that 
is to say, of the clouds, the rain, the wind, and 
thunder. 

(7) The Ti-ki, or ‘ earth-gods,’ are the ten princi¬ 
pal mountains of the Empire, besides five hills 
and ranges of hills which dominate the site of the 


mausolea of the present dynasty ; further, the foul 
seas or oceans at the four sides of the Empire or of 
the earth, and the four main rivers of China, viz. 
the Hwang-ho, the Yang-tze, the Hwai, and the 
Tsi; and, finally, the mountains and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, and various others within 
the Empire. 

( 8 ) Next comes Tai-suiy or ‘ the Great Year,’ 
the planet Jupiter, whose path in the heavens 
governs the arrangement of the almanac which is 
annually published by Imperial authority, and 
gives the various days considered suitable for 
the transaction of the various business of life. 
This god thus rules the Tao, or revolution of the 
Universe, and consequently the Tao of human life, 
which, in order to bestow happiness and prosperity, 
must fit in with the Universal Tao, or course of 
Time. 

3 . The third section of the Confucian State religion 
embraces the Kiun-szl, or ‘Collective Sacrifices.’ 
The.se are all offered by mandarins to the gods in 
the following lists: ( 1 ) the Sien-i, or ‘physicians 
of the past,’ patriarchs of the art of promoting and 
pre.serving human health : Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, 
and Hwang-ti; ( 2 ) Kwan-yii, the war-god of the 
present dynasty, a great hero of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. A.D. ; (3) Wen-ch'angy a star in the Great 
Bear, the patron of the classical studies on which 
i.s based the selection of State officials, who by 
their rule maintain the Tao among men ; (4) Peh- 
kih kiiin, * the ruler of the north pole ’; (5) Htoo 
shen, ‘ the god of fire ’; (6) P'ao-shen, * the cannon- 
gods’; (7) CKing-hwang sheUy ‘gods of the walls 
and moats,’ that is to say, the patron divinities of 
walled cities and forts throughout the Empire ; ( 8 ) 
Tnng-yoh shen, the ‘ god of the Eastern Mountain,’ 
t.e. the Thaishan in Shan-tung ; (9) four Lung, or 
dragons, gods of water and rain, for whom temples 
exist in the environs of Peking, apparently for the 
management and regulation of the fung-shui of 
the city and the Imperial palace ; (10) Ma Tsu-p^o, 
the goddess of the ocean and water ; ( 11 ) Hu^fu- 
shen, or ‘ god of the ground ’; and SzS-kung shen, 
the patron of architecture, to each of whom, before 
any Wilding works are undertaken, sacrifices are 
offered on altars erected on the site of the build¬ 
ing; ( 12 ) Yao shen, ‘the gods of the porcelain 
kilns’; (13) Men shen, the gods of certain Palace 
doors and gates of Peking; and (14) Ts'ang-shen, 
‘the gods of the store-houses ’ of Peking and Tung- 
chow. 

Many of the.se State sacrifices are also offered by 
the authorities throughout the provinces, on altars 
or in temples which have been built for this pur})ose 
in the chief city of each province, department , or 
district—namely, those of the gods of the ground 
and of millet; those of Shen Nung, Confucius, 
and the gods of clouds, rain, wind, and thunder ; 
those of the mountains and rivers in the country ; 
those of the walls and moats of the city ; and those 
of Kwan-yii. In Peking, a.s in the provinces, there 
are, moreover, temples, built with the same official 
design, for a great number of historical persons 
who have rendered services to the dynastie.s and 
the people. They have, on that account, received 
titles of honour from the Emi)eror.s, and have 
their special temples in the places Avhere they lived 
and worked. There are also similar temples for 
former wise and faithful princes, nobles, and states¬ 
men ; for men who have sacrificed their lives in 
the service of the dynasty, etc. 

4 . Lastly, three sacrifices are prescribed to be 
offered annually by the authorities all through the 
Empire for the repose and refreshment of the souls 
of tlie departed in general. 

All the State sacrifices take place either on 
certain fixed days of the calendar, or on days 
which are indicated as favourable and felicitous. 
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This synopsis of the State pantheon shows that 
the Confucian relij^ion is a mixture of Nature- | 
worship and worship of the dead. It is the rule 
to represent the j^ods who are believed to have 
lived as n»en, by images in human form, and the 
others by tablets inscribed with their principal 
divine titles. Images as well as tablets are in¬ 
habited by the spirits, especially when, at sacrifices, 
these have Ixjen formally prayed to or summoned, 
with or without music, to descend into those 
objects. Confucian worship and sacrifice, then, 
being actually addressed to animate images, is 
idolatry. Certainly it is oiiite inconsistent with 
the Chinese spirit to thinli of such tablets and 
images as mere wood and paint. 

The religion of the State, performed by the Son 
of Heaven as high priest, and by ministers and 
mandarins all through the Empire as his proxies, 
is thoroughly ritualistic. Since, during tlie Han 
dynasty, under the auspices of Emperors and by 
the care of illustrious scholars, the classics were 
rescued from oblivion, an elaborate ritual, based 
on those classics, Avas at the same time called into 
existence in the form of rescripts, regulating in 
minutest detail every point in tlie State religion. 
Subsemient dynasties framed their institutions in 
general, and their ritual of the State religion in 
particular, on those of the House of Han, thougl* 
with modifications and additions of more or less 
importance. Instances of eminent statesmen pre¬ 
senting memorials to the throne, in Avhich tney 
criticized rituals and proposed corrections, abound 
in the historical works ; and these instances prove 
that formal codifications of rites have always been 
in existence since the reign of the House of 
Han. 

These codifications have for the most part been 
preserved in the rlynastic Histories, but it is not 
possible now to decide Avhether they are given in 
their entirety or in an abridged shape. None of 
them equals in elaboration that of the Khai-yuen 
period (713-741). This vast compendium of statu¬ 
tory rites of the T’ang dynasty is a systematic 
compilation of nearly all the ceremonial usages 
mentioned in the classical books, with a few 
additional elements borrowed from the House of 
Han. It was drawn up by the statesman Siao 
Sun^, assisted, as we may admit, by a body of 
officials and scholars, and it has been the meaium 
through which the most ancient religious institu¬ 
tions of China have held their place as standard- 
rites of the State religion to tliis day. The Ta 
Ts'ing hvmi tien, or Collective Statutes of the 
Great House of Ts’ing, are moulded on it. It is 
also the prototype of the 7'a 7'sHng Vung li^ or 
General Rituals of the Great Ts’ing dynasty, Avhich 
is an official codification of the rites proper for the 
use of the nation and its rulers, ’fherefore, whoever 
is able to road and interpret Chinese texts has it 
in his power to study and describe in its details 
the State religion from official printed docu¬ 
ments. 

The conclusion is, of course, ready to hand, that 
the State religion is instituted for no other purpose 
than to influence the Universe by the worship of 
gods who constitute the Yang, in order that happi¬ 
ness may be ensured to the Emperor and his house 
and to his people. It is, in other words, a religion 
pu^orting to secure the good working of the Tao, 
or TJniversal Order, thus naturally to frustrate the 
work of the Yin and its spectres. Thus the exercise 
of that religion is reasonably the highest duty of 
rulers, whom that Tao has assi^ed to secure that 
good working among men. The people are not 
allowed to tsike part in it, except by erecting the 
State temples ana altars, and keeping them in good 
repair at their own cost and by their own larour. 
The only religion allowed to them by the State is 


the worship of their own ancestors, which is 
classical ana therefore Confucian. 

Yet, as everywhere in the world, religious in¬ 
stincts in China go their own Avay, in spite of 
official rescripts. Not content Avitli the Avorship 
of their ancestors, the people freely indulge in the 
worship of Confucian acities. In villages and in 
other localities they have temples for tiie Avorship 
of mountains, streams, rocks, and the like. The 
god of the earth in particular enjoys much venera¬ 
tion ; in all quarters the people have erected 
temples or chapels and shrines to him ; they regard 
and worship him as the god of Avealth, and the 
patron divinity of agriculture. And everyAvhere 
the people re.sort to certain State temples in the 
chief toAvns of provinces, departments, and districts, 
and worshij) the idols there after their oAvn fashion. 

This popular Avorship of Confucian divinities 
being practised all through the Empire, the images 
of gods exist by tens of tliousands, the temples by 
thousands. Almost ever 3 " temple has its idol gods 
which are co-ordinate or subordinate in rank to 
the chief god, so that China fully deserves to be 
called the most idolatrous country in the Avorld. 
This religion is a’. .> practised in private houses, 
many of Avhich have altars for gods and goddesses, 
to whom, on fixed days, sacrifices are annually pre¬ 
sented. 

The Avorship of ancestors is mentioned in the 
ancient classics so often, and in such detail, that 
we cannot doubt it was also the core of the 
ancient religion. It has assumed the form of a 
mv>st elaborate system of disposal of the dead. 
Washiiig and dressing of corpses, coffining and 
burial, and grave building are matters of the 
greatest solicutude. The erection of large tumuli 
for princes and nobles was ahvays the rule in 
China, and the mausolea built for emperors and 
princes were maraificent structures. Tnose of the 
present ruling dynasty certainly belong to the 
greatest and grandest which the hand of man ever 
produced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated in the State ritual 
by special rescripts for all classes of the Chinese 
people. Many a well-to-do family possesses its 
ancestral temple, Avhere the soul tablets of its older 
generations are preserved, and where sacrifices are 
ofl'ered to them. In the dwelling-house a part of 
the altar is set apart for the worship of the latest 
generations. A temjde in front of the altar serves 
for the ollerings, whi(di are presented by the family 
on various fixed days in the calendar, with the 
father or grandfather at their head. Resides, there 
is an altar on each grave, Avhich has been built with 
some outlay, and the mausolea of the great of this 
earth have even a temple, containing an altar with 
the tablet of the soul Avhich rests Avith the body in 
the grave. In the first months and years after the 
burial, certain sacrifices are ofleretl on the giave; 
later on there is one sacrifice in every year, in 
spring, in the 'JVing ming season, reserved foi 
visits to the family tombs, and for cleaning and 
repairing them. Of course the tombs are visited 
on many other occasions (cf., further, art. COM¬ 
MUNION WITH THE Dead [Chinese]. 

No doubt ancestor-worship has some value as an 
ethical element. The punishing hand of the fore¬ 
fathers is ahvays present on the house-altar and 
in the temple of the family, and will deter many 
a son or daughter from evil. Ancestor-worshij' 
strengthens the ties of family life, as it 8uj)plies 
the descendants with a rallying point in the 
common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit 
of mutual help in the emergencies of life, and it has 
exercised a poAverful influence upon Chinese family 
life and social institutions. 

Literatdri,— Set end of next article. 

.1. J. M. Dk Groot. 
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CONFUCIUS. —The system which is known in 
the West as Confucianism is described in China as 
Ju-hlao^ or ‘ School of the Learned,’ and professes 
to conserve tlic teachinj^s of K'ung Fu-tsu, the 
philoHoplier Kiing, whose name is famiJiar to 
Westerns under the Latinized form of Confucius. 
Ju-kiriQ represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being rioniinaliy heterodox, though Taoism 
and Buddhism have, as a result of long association, 
been popularly admitted to a place among the 
‘ three ychools,’ Jhiddhism is, of course, exotic in 
its origin, but Taoism is based upon the same 
ancient materials as Confucius requisitioned. Lao- 
tse, or Laocius, to whom is attributed the system 
known as Tao-Jciao^ or ‘ School of the Way,’ 
commonly known as ‘Taoism,’ was a strenuous 
reformer, who boldly applied the teachings wdiich 
he discovered in the ancient Chinese records to 
the amelioration of existing conditions, making 
non-interference and the sui)pression of personal 
ambition the keystones of his system. Confucius 
made no profession of original thought, and con¬ 
fessed himself to be but a transmitter of the 
manners and maxims of the ‘ good old times.’ 
What he attempted to do was to apply to the 
degenerate days in which he lived the best elements 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
past, which he found locked up in the ancient 
records, and reflected in the time-honoured cere¬ 
monials. These he endeavoured to elucidate and 
emphasize, not only viva voce to the ardent dis¬ 
ciples who flocked to him from all quarters, and 
to the feudal lords whom he interviewed in the 
course of his wanderings from State to State, but 
also by carefully prepared and annotated editions 
of the early writings for the benefit of posterity. 
His highest hope was to lead the rulers of the 
feudal kingdoms, by easy stages, to the gentler 
manners of the past, and thus to initiate a reign of 
peace. In order to appreciate the standpoint of 
Coiifueius and his contemporary Laocius, it is 
necessary that the political circumstances of their 
times should be carefully considered. 

1 . The times in which Confucius lived.—The 
Chow dynasty, established by King Wu (1122 B.C.), 
WM in a declining condition at the time when 
Confucius was born, and the central authority, 
which gave its name to the Central State, or 
* Middle Kingdom,’ as the Chinese call their Empire 
even to-day, was powerless to enforce its dicta 
upon the turbulent States which were its nominal 
vassals. Constant war, with its dreadful con¬ 
comitants, was the ‘sign of the times.’ The 
soldier was in the ascendant, the schoolmaster 
unemployed. Agriculture languished for lack of 
manual labour, and plague, pestilence, and famine 
wrought untold horrors upon the feudal kingdoms. 
In the midst of scenes such as these a son was born 
(551 B.c.) to an ancient olfieer of the K’ung family, 
who had distinguished himself by commanding 
physique and martial powers in tne wars of his 
times, and who was then living a retired life in the 
State of Lu, situated in the modern province of 
Shantung. The infant was given the name of K’iu 
= ‘ a hillock ’ (in allusion to certain circumstances 
of his birth and appearance), with the alternative 
Chung-Ni, or ‘ second Mount Ni,’ there being 
another ‘ Mount Ni ’ in the person of an elder 
step-brother, the offspring of a concubine. 

The life of K’ung K'iu, or, as we know him, 
Confucius, may be divided into 6 periods; ( 1 ) 
551-531, covering his early boyhooa, his mar¬ 
riage at the age of 19, and his appointment to 
the office of keeper of the State granaries, and, a 

? rear later, to tnat of guardian of the common 
ands; ( 2 ) 539-601, when he devoted himself to the 
work of teaching, and gradually collected around 
him an enthusiastio band of disciples, at the same 


time completing his own education and 
at a new c<lition of the ancient Odes and 
Records ; (3) bOO-IOO, wiieii, for a short period, he 
acted as magistrate in his native State, and, as a 
result of tlie signal success of his niethuds, was 
promoted to the office oi Minister of Works, and, 
subsequently, to that of Minister of Justice, resign¬ 
ing his office only when he found liis counsels 
unavailing to turn the reigning Duke from the 
evil ways he had adopted ; (4) 490-483, when he 
wandered over a large number of the feudal States, 
vainly endeavouring to induce their rulers to reform 
their manners and return to the ancient ways; 
and (5) 483-478, the last period of his life, spent in 
his native State, during which he devoted himself 
to the coini)letion of his literary labours in con¬ 
nexion with tlie ancient records, and to the produc¬ 
tion of his one original work, the Ch'un-ts'iu = 

‘ Spring and Autumn ’ annals. 

2 . The Confucian library.—The materials upon 
which the system known as Confucianism is based 
are to be found in the various Ktny, or Canons, 
and the Shu, or Writings, which are attributed to 
Confucius and his di.sciples. These have been 
variously tabulated at dinerent periods of history, 
but are nowadays generally described as the ‘ Four 
/SAtt’and the ‘FiveA'iny’(see preceding art., p. 12*>). 

3 . The doctrines of Confucius.—When the 
condition of the feudal kingdoms in Confucius’ 
time is borne in mind, it will be seen to follow 
naturally that the great object towards which he 
directed his efforts was the tranquillizing of the 
Empire. The possibility of effecting this aim he 
demonstrated in three ways : ( 1 ) by nis redactions 
of the ancient historical records and poetry, show¬ 
ing, to the present and to all future ages, the method 
by which tlie great rulers of antiquity, Yao, Shun, 
and others, had succeeded in controlling and 
directing the ‘ black-haired people ’; (2) by his 
personal instructions and counsels to the various 
nobles whom he interviewed in the course of his 
journeyings through the feudal kingdoms, and to 
the ardent students who delighted to sit at his 
feet; and (3) by his own example in the small 
spheres which were entrusted to him, and where 
his methods are represented as being entirely 
successful. This, inaeed, was the cardinal prin¬ 
ciple which he so frequently emphasized, viz., that, 
if Sage and Sovereign could be combined in one 
person, the difficulties of empire would disappear. 
The force of example was the great motive power 
he sought to apiily to every exigency ; if the lord 
paramount would but imitate the ancient worthies, 
the various princes would be excited to emulation, 
and thus, through every grade of society, the 
process would be continued until the whole nation 
was reformed. The stages by which this process 
was to be completed are thus described in the 
‘ Great Learning ’ [‘ Great Study ’]: 

'The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
throughout the Empire first ordered well their own States. 
Wishing to order well their own States, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated 
their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first 
rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere 
in ttieir thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investiga¬ 
tion of thinn. Things being investigated, knowledge became 
complete. Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
were sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were 
thus rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their States were 
rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happy.’ 

Ab to extraneous aids to the effecting of this 
purpose, Confucius could only propose the illus¬ 
trious examples of antiquity, which he delighted 
in discovering and popularizing; he could promise 
no assistance from above. Heaven might commit* 
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sion men to perform certain tasks, and protect i 
them whilst in the execution of them, but, for the 
carrying out of those commissions, man must 
depend upon his own unaided abilities, upon that 
‘ nature,’ })rcdispu 8 ed towards goodness, which 
Heaven had conferred on him, and to which he 
himself must allow its full development, in har¬ 
mony with the observed course of Nature and the 
examples of the great sages of the past. The gifts 
of nature vary in different individuals. There arc 
four great classes of mankind: ( 1 ) those who 
possess intuitive knowledge ; ( 2 ) those whose 
natural abilities enable them to learn w'ith ease ; 
(3) those >;ho, though naturally dull, are able by 
earnest a})j)iication to become learned ; and (4) 
those who decline the attempt to acquire know¬ 
ledge because of natural incapacity and indifference. 
Yet, in spite of the diversities of natural gifts, it 
is possible for every man, by means of self-culture, 
to reach the highestdevclopmentof which his nature 
is capable ; and nothing less than this should satisfy 
the aspirant. ‘ Rest in the highest,’ or ‘ Cease only 
when the acme is reached,’ is the key-note of the 
‘ Great Learning.’ Confucius himself aimed high ; 
he did not expend his strength in the interests of 
common men, bub concentrated his eflbrts on the 
education of rulers, either those who were already 
in office or those who were likely to attain lo 
power, believin^^ that, if ho should succeed in im¬ 
planting his opinions amongst the highest classes, 
the regeneration of the masses wouhl follow as a 
matter of course. 

There i.s practically nothing of a religious nature 
in Confucianism pure and simple. Religion, in the 
strict sense, existed in China long before hi,^ day, 
and survives oven to the present in the sacrifice to 
Shang-ti, described on p. 13, which tho Emperor 
offers as the representative of the myriad people. 
Confucius seems to have directed all his energies to 
the promotion of self-culture, adopting an attitude 
of strict reserve on the Question of religion. He 
certainly countenanced the religious observances 
of his time so far as they were consonant with the 
ancient rites, and did not openly rebuke the ex¬ 
travagances which existed, as, for instance, the 
burial alive of human victims, which was not 
unknown in his day. Perhaps in this matter he 
was guided by a principle wliich he enunciated, 
viz., ‘ When good government prevails in a State, 
language may be lofty and bold, and actions the 
same. When bad government prevails, the actions 
may be lofty and bold, hut the, language may be 
with some reserve.' It may be that he had but 
little sympathy with the religious decadence of his 
own times and the abuses which were then pre¬ 
valent, but he evidently considered it no part of 
his mission to attack them in any iconoclastic 
spirit, and he preferred to adopt an attitude of 
strict reticence towards the question of religion, 
recommending the observance of the accustomed 
ritual, but deprecating a too close inquiry into the 
spiritual phenomena. He evidently regarded the 
offering of .sacrifice as of great sunjective value, 
but professed ignorance of the meaning of the 
great sacrifice to Shang-ti. He certainly added 
nothing to the contemporary knowledge of God or 
of spirits ; he had nothing to say with regard to 
deatli or the hereafter ; the ‘ present distress ’ was 
a sufficient occasion for the exercise of his dis¬ 
ciplinary methods ; the present life was the only 
theatre in which he sought to inspire men to act 
their part. The existence of the Empire was im¬ 
perilled through the unceasing struggles of the 
feudal States, and his great endeavour was to induce 
their several rulers to suppress their overweening 
ambitions, and to cultivate that moderation, that 
harmonious balance, which is emphasized in the 
* Doctrine of the Mean ’; so that the various 
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parts of the social organism might work together 
smoothly and with mutual profit, like a perfectly 
fitted and well-oiled machine, each State furnishing 
its quota of Imperial service, each ruler and officer 
occupying hi.s .appointed place, and all friction 
being avoided, so that the Middle Kingdom might 
become once more a model to the barbarians on 
its frontiers, and a power which no alien combina¬ 
tion might venture to impugn. 

Confucius was, above all things, a political 
reformer, but one who founded fiis political prin¬ 
ciples upon moral bases. He wished the harmony 
of Nature to be rellected in the world of men, and 
hence the very first essential in his system was the 
cultivation of knowledge, especially natural science. 
Rut, by a strange irony of tale, tho chapter of the 
‘ Great Learning ’ which w^as supposed to deal wdbh 
this fundamental question has been lost, and what 
remains is occu])ied with the lesser details which 
appear as branches detached from the tree. The 
abortive jitteinpts of later philosophers to deal with 
the ])henornena of Nature are described in art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Chinese). 

The steps in C j process of self-culture have 
alre.ady been enumerated ; the completion of know¬ 
ledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason 
that the scholar wh(» has thus attained enlighten¬ 
ment can no longer be deceived by outward 
apjieaninces or inward imaginings. Reing thus 
freed from the deceptive influences of passion, 
emotion, fear, etc., he is able to rectify his heart, 
i.e. to restrain wayward thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies ; as a consequence, his outward actions 
are conforme<l to the highest ideals of propriety, 
i.e, the cultivation of the person ; and, from this 
point, he becomes a centre of influence which 
extends to his family, his State, etc., so that the 
whole Empire is made tranquil and happy. 

This may be said to be the Confucian gospel in a 
word, and it will be evident that it is based upon 
the conviction that man’s nature is originally 
good, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Con¬ 
fucius admitted that ‘ by nature men are nearly 
alike ; by mactice they get to be wide apart.’ It 
follows, therefore, that what is prescribed for 
rulers should also apply, in a measure, to the mass 
of the people ; they may not have the opportunity 
of pursuing their studies to the same degree, but all 
must share in the process of self-culture, and thus 
bear a part in the tranquillizing of the Empire, 
which is to be brought about by the regulation of 
the individual State, family, and person. 

In the family and social relations the recognition 
of a common brotherhood is to bo the insi)iration 
and obligation of all corporate life. ‘ Within the 
four seas all are brethren,’ and this is the idea 
which underlies (1) the principle of ‘ Renevolence,’ 
which is tho first of the five cardinal virtues. 
Upon this follow : ( 2 ) ‘ Uprightness of Mind,’ i.e. 
the exhibition of moral excellence, as the word 
seems to denote; (3) ‘ Propriety in Demeanour,’ 
the observance of convention, including tbo ortho¬ 
doxies of religious worship, etc. ; (4) ‘ Practical 
Sagacity,’ or ‘Knowledge of Affairs’; and (5) 
‘ Good Faith.’ The whole may be combined in the 
word which may serve as a rule of life—Reciprocity 
or Considerateness, i.e, ‘What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ These were 
to be regarded as the special characteristics of 
rulers; but the five cardinal relations, upon which 
the whole social structure is based, were required 
of all classes, and were defined as those existing 
between sovereign and subject, father and son, 
elder brother and younger, husband and wife, 
friend and friend. Filial conduct and its correlate 
of fraternal subordination may be described as the 
corner-stones of the system, for upon them depend 
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not only self-culture, but also the regulation of the 
family and the government of the State. It may 
have been for this reason that Confucius was will¬ 
ing to overlook the extravagant attention paid to 
ancestor-worship, because it served to emphasize 
his own doctrines of Divine right and the para¬ 
mount importance of acquiescence in the prevailing 
order. lie anticipates St. Paul in saying, ‘ Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers 
. . . the powers that be are ordained or God * 
(Ro 13M. The appointment of a new ruler is 
described as the ‘ receiving of Heaven’s decree ’ ; 
every subject of the State must, therefore, accept 
his ordered place, and every member of the family, 
in like manner, must fulhl his part with loyal 
submission. There must be ‘no contrariety’ in 
the home or in the State ; no trespass beyond the 
appointed limits, no disruption of the social har¬ 
monies. This is the teaching of the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean,’ which follows on the ‘ Great Learning ’; 
i,e. the avoidance of all eccentricity, or de})arture 
from the normal course as exernplitied in Nature. 
Equilibrium and Harmony are the two essentials 
to happy social relations and a contented empire, 
E(j[iiilibrium being the negative side when the 
mind is not aroused by feeling or emotion, and 
Harmony the positive side when feeling is excited 
but acts in due accord with its environment. 

Amongst the factors which conduce towards 
correctness of conduct are included Poetry, which 
inspires to the attempting of noble deeds; Cere¬ 
monials, by which the habit of correct action is 
established ; Music, which, if orthodox, produces 
an atmosphere congenial to the cultivation of 
virtue, and gives a linish to character; and Archery, 
which is recommended as exercising a moral dis¬ 
cipline. 

From the above it may be seen how little of a 
transcendental character there is in the teachings 
of Confucius. The process of self-culture must 
proceed independently of any spiritual aid, except 
in so far as tne conventional rites of sacrifice may 
be considered as of such a nature—a supposition 
which appears to be negatived by the fact that to 
Confucius they were evidently of little objective 
value. 

The doctrines thus enumerated find illustration 
in the Analects, or Counsels, of Confucius—a col¬ 
lection of acts and sayings attributed to him by 
his imme<iiate disciples ; and they are represented 
in concrete form in the person of the ‘ princely 
man,’ or ideal scholar, who is constantly lield up 
as a standard of imitation, and a criterion of con¬ 
duct—an ideal which, by the way, Confucius 
himself disclaimed having attained. 

The principles of Confucius found further exposi¬ 
tion in the writings of Mencius (M6ng k’o, 372-289 
B.C.), who is accorded the title of ‘Second Sage,’ 
or the next in order of dignity to Confucius 
himself. The work which bears his name enlarges 
on the topics of Benevolence and Righteousness, 
which formed the subject of his discussions with 
the rulers of the several States he visited and the 
disciples he gathered. But the most popular ex¬ 
ponent of Confucianism was Chu Hsi, or Chucius 
(A.D. 1130-1200), whose commentaries on the classi¬ 
cal books are now generally accepted as the highest 
standard of orthodoxy. Like Confucius, he pro¬ 
ceeds upon the assumption that human nature is 
originally good, but applies his speculations to the 
hitherto unsolved problem of the origin of evil. 
So great has been the influence of Chucius upon 
modern thought in China, that * Chucianism ’ might 
be substituted for ‘ Confucianism ’ as descriptive of 
the later development of the tenets of Confucius 
and his followers. 

4. Secret of the success of Confucianism.—In 
view of what has been stated above as to the 


absence of religious motive in Confucianism, it 
may be asked how the system which is thus 
denominated attained its present popularity and 
general acceptance. As a matter 01 fact, Con¬ 
fucius utterly failed to convince his generation of 
the value of the methods he so ardently advocated. 
Outside of the circle of those who formed his school 
of disciples he appears to have had few admirers. 
No ruler of his day was prepared to put his opinions 
to the test; only in tne small sphere which he 
himself occupied, for a short period, in his own 
State of Lu, was he able to demonstrate their 
practical character. IIis personal influence over 
nis immediate followers must have been immense, 
though his family life was unfortunate ; but, when 
his despairing complaint of the non-appreciation of 
his <ioctrines and non-recognition of his character 
had been silenced by death, and after his favourite 
disciples had passed away, it seemed as if the very 
memory of the sage was about to perish. Many 
years elapsed before any national attempt to com¬ 
memorate him was initiated, but succeedinj^ ages 
and dynasties have vied with one another in elevat¬ 
ing him in the scale of posthumous dignities, until, 
at the beginning of the present century, he was at 
last raised to the pre-eminent position of ‘ Co¬ 
assessor with Heaven and Earth.’ 

No doubt the intense patriotism of Confucius 
was a feature which won the hearts of those who 
delighted to learn from him ; everything was sub¬ 
ordinated to the well-being of the distracted Empire, 
and to this end he was prepared to sacrilice his 
personal ambitions, and to subject himself to 
Ignominy and even physical danger. His doctrine 
of the t)ivine right of virtuous sovereigns, even 
though usurpers, was entirely congenial to the 
founders of later dynasties, such as the Han line of 
rulers, who were anxious to conciliate the student 
classes that had suflered so severely under the 
regime of the short-lived Ts’ing dynasty, and who 
sought to find justification for their claim to the 
supreme authority in the literature which their 
predecessors so greatly feared. The masses were 
well content with the abolition of the severe 
measures with which the first Empire (the Ts’ing) 
had familiarized them, and were prepared to accept 
the new conditions. Hence it was the policy of 
the new rulers and the scholars to come to an 
understanding, and an active endeavour was made 
to restore the Confucian literature which survived 
the fires of Ts’ing, for such writings were now 
almost the sole survivors of the ancient records, 
and were regarded with a new interest and an 
ever growing veneration. The course of time 
served only to deepen the impression, though Con¬ 
fucianism did not succeed in obtaining exclusive 
reco^tion until long ages of conflict with Taoism 
and Buddhism had passed. The masses, too, were 
predisposed in favour of the Confucian system, not 
only because of its intrinsic excellence, but because 
it advocated the rights of the people, and aimed at 
individual happiness as well as at the larger issue 
of national tranquillity. Hence it was to the 
interest of all classes—the newly established rulers, 
the scholarly classes, and the majority of the 
people—that the system of Confucius should be 
accepted as a moral code, even though the feudal 
conditions to which it owed its birth, and for the 
amelioration of which it had been designed, had 
long passed away. The establishment of the 
Hanlin academy and of the system of literary 
examinations, during the T’ang aynasty (A.D. 755), 
had the eflect of encouraging the study of the 
Confucian classics amongst all sections of society, 
since a complete knowledge of the text was required 
by those who presented themselves for examination 
with a view to olTicial employment. 

5. Defects of Confucianism.—-The failure of 
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Confucianism to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
spiritual nature, its attitude of reserve on ques¬ 
tions affecting the unseen world, its silence with 
regard to sin and its remedy, and its equivocal 
references to the possibility and value of prayer— 
all these have had the etlect of paving the way for 
the introduction of Buddhism, with its doctrines of 
an All-merciful One, its spiritual aids and con¬ 
solations, its plans of salvation and theory of 
a ‘Western Paradise,’ and its recognition of 
woman’s place in its propaganda (cf. art. China 
[Buddhism in]). Here also is offered a field where 
Christianity, when omie relieved of the prejudice 
and suspicion which now encompass it, will find a 
place and a welcome, and the true Sage whom 
Confucius dimly outlined, the true ‘Coming One’ 
of whom the Buddha prophesied, will be recognized 
in Jesus Christ, in whom alone the highest delini- 
tion of brotherhood is exhibited, and in whom 
alone fatherliood, in the ultimate sense, is pro¬ 
pounded—the Fatherhood of God, whose olfspring 
is not limited to the coniines of the four seas, but 
embraces ‘all nations of men’ who ‘dwell on all 
the face of the earth’ (Ac 11 '^); in whom also is 
found that motive power which can compensate 
for the weaknesses and disabilities of a corrupted 
human nature, andean enable men to attain t-o the 
highest perfection—a stamlard far transcen<ling 
tliat which Confucius had in mind when he enun¬ 
ciated his great axiom, ‘ Best in the highest 
excellence.* ^ 
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CONGREGATIONALISM.—I. The name.— 

The term ‘ Congregational ’ came into general use 
about the beginning of the great Civil War in 
England, and con tern poraneonsly in New England, 
as descriptive of a form of Church {mlity in which 
the local congregation is the unit of organiza¬ 
tion and the source of ecclesiastical government 
{e.g. Richard Mather, An Apologia, London, 1643 
[written 1639], p. 6, and generally in the litera¬ 
ture of the succeeding years). From the last de¬ 
cade of the 16th cent, its adherents had been 
nick-named ‘ Brownists,’ from Robert Browne (see 
Brownism). Against this name they protested 
(e.g. A Ti'ue Confe.ssio'n, Amsterdam, 1596, title; 
An Apologeticall N(irration, London, 1643, p. 24). 
They were also called ‘ Symratist^,’ becau.se of 
their withdrawal from the English Establishment. 
The title ‘ Independency ’ was attached to the 
system at a])Out the same time as that of ‘ Con¬ 
gregationalism ’ (in 1642), and, though an object 
of early protest (e.g. An Apologeticall Narration, 
m 23), long remained its usual designation in 
Great Britain, though it is now generally sup¬ 
planted by ‘ Congregationalism.’ Iii America it 
was never in use. ‘ Congre^^ationalist,' as a title 
of the adherents of the polity, is encountered in 
1692 (C. Mather, Blessed Unions, Boston); and 
‘ Congregationalism,’ in 1716 (I. Mather, Disquisi- 
1 Cf. J. Iveraoh, It God Knowiblt f, 1884, p. 112 f. 
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tion on Ecclesiastical Councils, Boston, p. vi). 
As a polity, Congregationalism i.s much more 
wide-spread than the Congregational name. I’hc 
Baptists, the Plymouth Brethren, t*'e Di.sciples of 
Christ, the Unitarians of the United States, as 
well as certain sections of the Adventists and of 
the JiUtherans, are congregationally governed. In 
this article, however, only that group of Churche.s 
to which the name ‘Congregational’ i.s attached 
by historic, popular, and oilieial usage, will he 
con.sidered. 

2 . Fundamental principles.—Early Congrega 
tionalism was a product of the devotion of the Re¬ 
formation epoch U) the Bible. That period exalted 
the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. 
If the Scripture.s teach fully all that it is requisite 
for men to know or believe, and all duties of the 
Christian life, it was but logical to raise the ques- 
tion whether they did not also contain a comjdete 
and authoritative guide as to the nature, organiza¬ 
tion, ollicering and administration of theCbristian 
Church. It w'as the conviction that the Bible con¬ 
tains such a pattern that gave ri.se to Congre¬ 
gationalism. 

‘ The partes of Uhurch-Government are all of them exactly 
described in the word of God . . . soe that it is not left in the 
power of men, oltlcers, Churches, or any state in the world to 
add, or diminish, or alter any thing in the least measure 
therein’ (Cambridge Platform, 1648, ch. i. ; see also A True 
Con^fession, 1596, of the London-Amsterdam Church, ch. xx.). 

Examining the Scriptures, therefore, in the light 
of the knowledge or their age, and under a pro¬ 
found conviction of an inspiration which made 
every portion a word of God, the Congregn- 
tionalists of the 16th and 17th cents, denied the 
existence of national or territorial Churches ; and, 
w'hile holding that the invisible Church ‘ con- 
teyncth in it all the Elect of God that have bin, 
are, or shal be’ [A True Description, Dort, 1589, 
p. i), aflirmed that none hut local associations 
of experiential Christians are visible Cluirche.'-;. 
Each of these Churches has Christ as its immedial e 
and only Head. Each ‘hath powre and com 
mandement to elect and ordeine their own minis- 
terie,’ as well as ‘ to receive in or to ctit oil anie 
member’ {A True Confession, ebs. xxiii. and xxiv.). 
Each local church is therefore a completely self- 
governing body. 

There can bo no doubt that early Congregationalism felt a 
mystical conviction, not now cbaructeristio or it, that Christ is 
in 80 real and true a sense the Head of each church of His dis- 
cii)lo 8 , and they are so one with Him 03 ' covenant, that the 
aot.i of such a church, though those of human agents, are in 
vital reality His ac^ts, whether in the admittance of members, 
the choice of olHcers, or the administration of discipline. 

That which distinguishes between a (chance assem¬ 
blage of Christian people and a church is that the 
members of the local congregation are united into 
church-estate by ‘ a willing covenant made with 
their (»od’ and with one another (It. Browne, 
A Booke which sheweth, Middelburg, 1582, p. 3). 
‘ A c.ompany becomes a Church, by joyning in 
Covenant’ (R. Mather, An Apologia, p. 5 ). Yet 
this covenant is not necessarily formal, though 
it is more desirable that it bo so, for ‘ wee con¬ 
ceive the substance of it is kept where there 
is a real agreement and consent of a company 
of faithful persons to meet constantly together 
in one congregation for the publick worship of 
God and their rniituall edification ’ (Cambridge 
Platform, ch. iv.). The only fit persons to enter 
into such a covenant, and hence the only proper 
church -memlx3r8, are those of personal religious 
experience; but, by a comparison with the 
Abrahamic covenant of Gn 17^, early Congrega- 
tionalists argued that the children of such covenant¬ 
ing members were included in the parents’ covenant 
and were themselves therefore cimreb - members. 
The status of such children, when grown to 
maturity ami not conscious of a personal religious 
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faith, was a sore puzzle to New England Congrega¬ 
tionalism from the middle of the I7th to the 
end of the 18th cent., and led to the strenuous 
controversies known as the Half-Way Covenant 
discussions ; but the belief of Congregationalisni 
has always been that the true material of church- 
membership is to be found only in conscious and 
purposeful Christian discipleship. 

Such a local church as has been described should 
have no otlicers but those of NT example — 
‘pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, lielpers’ (A True 
Uonfcssion^ eh. xix.). The ‘pastor’ ‘hath the 
guift of exhorting and applying especiallie ’ ; 
the ‘teacher’ that ‘of teaching especiallie’ (li. 
Browne, A Booke which shewethy p, 32). lioth 
preached, though the teacher gave special atten¬ 
tion to doctrinal exposition. Both administered 
the .sacrammits. The ‘ruling elder’ was a dis¬ 
ciplinary oflicer, reckoned to the ministry, whose 
‘ work is to joyn with the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule which are distinct from 
the ministry of the w^ord and sacraments’ {Cam- 
hridgc Platform^ ch. vii.). Only in the absence of 
pastor and teacher could the ruling elder preach, 
and in no case could he administer the .sacra¬ 
ments. All three oOicers, known as ‘ tcacdiing ’ 
and ‘ruling’ elders, were cho.sen by the congrega¬ 
tion they served, and, in earli(;st Congregational¬ 
ism, were ordained by representatives of the 
congregation. Ordination, being considered but 
the reco'mition of a charge in a particular church, 
was to be repeated at each fresh entrance into 
office. But oy the time that the Cambridge 
Platform was adopted, in 1648, custom was chang¬ 
ing, and ordination was passing from the member¬ 
ship of the particular church to the hands of those 
already in the ministry. ‘ In such (diurches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, woe 
.see not why imposition of hands may not be per¬ 
formed by the elders of other churches’ {ih. ch. 
ix.). Orainations by the membership of the local 
church ceased soon after the middle of the 17th 
century. Two other classes of officers w'cre recog¬ 
nized as to bo chosen by the church. Of the.so the 
more important were ‘deacons,’ whose work was 

* to receive the oflVings of the church, gifts given 
to the church, and to keep the treasury or the 
church, and therewith to serve the tables which 
the church is to provide for, as the Lord’s table, 
the table of the ministers, and of such as are in 
nece8.sitie ’ {Ca7nbridge Platform^ c\\. vii.). Theo¬ 
retically desirable were ‘ helpers ’ or ‘ widows ’ 
‘ to minister in the church in giving attendance 
to the .sick ’ {ih.); but, though an instance or two 
of their appointment may be found in early Eng¬ 
lish Con>;regational practice, none held office in 
New England. 

Each local church was from the first free to 
express its faith in its own language, and to make 
such tests for admittance to its membership as it 
chose. Congregationalists from the beginning felt, 
however, that churches had relations of fellowship 
one with another, which were generally pictured 
as those of sisterhood in a common family of God. 

‘ There be synodes or meetings of sundrie churches, A^hich 
are when the weaker churches seeke helpe of the stronger, for 
deciding or redressing of matters, or else the stronger looke to 
them for redresse' (K. Browne, A Booke which shewethy p. 30). 

* Allthough churches be distinct, and therfore may not be 
confounded one with another; and equall, and therfore have 
not dominion one over another ; yet all the churches ought to 
preserve clnireli-communion one with another’ {Cambridge 
Platform, ch. xv.). 

The two principles of local autonomy and fel¬ 
lowship have always been the foci of Congrega¬ 
tionalism, and the latter has preserved it from 
Independency. The principle of fellowship gave 
rise almost at the settlement of New England to 
the occasional council—a meeting of pastors and 


lay delegates from such churches as the church 
.seeking advice chooses to summon, called to give 
counsel in such matters as the ordination, installa¬ 
tion, and dismissal of ministers, cases of discipline 
beyond the power of the local church to control, 
and .similar ecclesiastical exigencies. Such councils 
have always been a feature of American Congre¬ 
gational practice, though not employed in Great 
Britain. 

3 . Present Congregational principles and 
organization.“Early Congregationalism, as thus 
described, has undergone much modification in 
detail, though its essential features still remain 
unaltered. Modern Congregationalism, like its 
prototype, still conceives of the Church as a local 
coiin)any of experiential Christians, autonomous, 
yet owing fellowship to sister churches. But it 
does not lind, as its early leaders <lid, any hard 
and fast pattern of the Church in the Scjriptures. 
It would emphasize the congregational as a de¬ 
sirable, rather than as the only rightful, polity. 
Congregationali.sm .sees the merits of that polity 
in its aemocracy, its voluntaryism, its capacity 
to develop full, rounded, (’hristian manhood and 
womanhood, its freedom, and its flexibility. The 
number of officers supposed by early Congrega¬ 
tionalism to be required by Scripture proved long 
ago beyond the power of a small congregation to 
maintain. Though instances of the ‘ tcacner ’ and 
‘ruling elder’ continued late into the 18th cent., 
and a single example of the ‘ ruling elder’ may he 
found in the 19th, most Congregational churenes, 
on either side of the Atlantic, had before the close 
of the 17th cent, reduced their officers to a pastor 
and several deacons. These are the chief officers 
of a Congregational church at the present time. 
Of comparatively modern growth are such addi- 
ditional officers as a superintendent of the Sunday 
School, a treasurer, a choir-master, and the like. 
Only the pastor is now ordinarily ordained. In a 
few churches deaconesses have been recently intro¬ 
duced, and, in most, several members are chosen, 
usually annually, to serve with the pastor and 
deacons as an executive committee by which the 
admittance of members and other ecclesiastical 
business are primarily considered, though with ulti¬ 
mate reference, on its recommendation, to the 
whole body of the church. 

The larger fellowship of the churches is ex¬ 
pressed not only in the occasional councils, char¬ 
acteristic of the United States, of which mention 
has been made, but in a close-knit network of 
regularly recurrent meetings in which larger or 
smaller groups of churches are represented. Some 
‘ Associations ’ came into existence in Great Britain 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and probably 
survived the vicissitudes of the Kestoration ; but, 
beginning with that of Devonshire, organized in 
1785, county ‘ Associations ’ .spread rapidly through 
England. The desire for a larger expression of 
fellowship found embodiment in the additional 
organization of a ‘Union’ for Scotland in 1812, 
and for England and Wales in 1832. The latter 
now meets twice a year. In the United States, 
the first voluntary ministerial ‘ As.sociation ’ was 
formed in Cambridge, Mass., in 1690. In Con¬ 
necticut, ‘ Consociations ’ of ministers and lay 
delegates were organized in 1709. The system of 
meetings ref)re 8 entative of churches by pastors 
and lay delegates was not generally introduce<l, 
however, till the early years of the 19th century. 
It is now univerfial in American Congregational¬ 
ism. A variety of nomenclature exists, but uni¬ 
formity is now being sought, so that the local 
groups into which churches are confederated shall 
be known as ‘ Associations,’ and the larger State¬ 
wide organizations as ‘Conferences.’ After pre¬ 
liminary gatherings representative of the Congre* 
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Rationalism of the United States as a whole, held 
in Albany, N.Y., in 1852, and in Boston, Mass., 
in 1865, the ‘ National Council of the Congrega¬ 
tional Churches of the United States ’ was formed 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1871, and has met triennially 
since. Similar organizations exist in Canada and 
the British colonies. In 1891, an International 
Council, representative of world wide Congrega¬ 
tionalism, met in London, and subsequent sessions 
were held in Boston in 1899, and in Edinburgh in 
1908. 

None of these representative bodies, though 
composed of delegates from the churches, pos- 
.sesses judicial or legislative authority. Their 
action is purely advisory; but such action, in 
actual practice, carries great weight. An im¬ 
portant function discharged by the local Associa¬ 
tions in Great Britain and America is that of 
certification of ministerial good-standing; and 
eflbrts are being made in America to constitute 
the local Association the regular ordaining body 
instead of the occasional council. 

4. Relation to the State.—Original Congrega¬ 
tionalism denied the existence of a State Church, 
and practised voluntaryism in church maintenance 
and ministerial support. As a party of prqt< 3 st it 
could not do otherwise. At the .same time it held, 
with Calvinism in general, that civil rulers ought 
‘ to e.stablish and maynteiii by their lawea every 
part of God’s word, iiis pure relligion and true 
ministerie’ {A True Confession, ch. xxxix.). It 
was natural, therefore, that wherever Congre¬ 
gationalism became the dominant fail-h, it entered 
into an intimacy of association with the State, not 
wholly justified, perhaps, by a strict construction 
of its principles. The political histo:^ of England 
afforded few such opportunities. Umler Cromwell, 
Congregationalists enjoyed some State patronage ; 
and, in 1658, a council of the Congregational 
Churches of England, the ‘ Savoy Synod,^met in 
London with Governmental approval, though not 
directly called by the Government, its work being 
a revision of the Westminster Confession and a 
statement of polity. From the Restoration to the 
present day Ctmgre^ationalism has not been in a 

S 3 sition to receive Governmental support in Great 
ritaiii, and therefore counts voluntaryism among 
its cardinal principles. 

In the New England colonies the situation was 
widely different. In Massachusetts the political 
francliise was from 1631 to 1664 confined by law 
to members of Congregational churches. In New 
Ilaven Colony it was similarly restricted from 
1639 to 1665. Between 1638 and 1655 all the 
Congregational colonies of New England passed 
statutes basing ministerial support on universal 
taxation. The colonial legi.slatures, though main¬ 
taining the theory of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
were really the ultimate bodies of appeal in 
ecclesiastical controversies. By civil authority 
‘ Synods ’ were called, composed of ministers and 
representatives of churches, to discuss doctrinal 
and administrative problems in 1637, 1646, 1662, 
1679,1708, and 1741. The Congregational churches 
were a real ‘ Establishment,’ from the support of 
which Episcopalians were not relieved in Massa¬ 
chusetts and Connecticut till 1727, and Baptists 
and Quakers not till 1728 and 1729. This con¬ 
nexion with the State continued in Connecticut 
till 1818, and in Massachusetts till 1834. Since 
then, in America, Congregationalism has had 
purely voluntary support; but voluntaryism has 
never been a fundamental contention in America 
as in Great Britain. American Congregationalists 
have, however, cheerfully acquiesced in the separa¬ 
tion of Church and State characteristic 01 the 
United States. 

5 , Continental antecedents. —It is difficult to 


estimate the possible influence of the more radical 
Continental parties of the Reformation age in the 
origin of Congregationalism. Their cbrect con¬ 
nexion it is impossible to demonstrate, and Eng¬ 
lish Congregationalism seems far more a radical 
growth out of English Puritanism than any effect 
of Continental discussions. Nevertheless, the fact 
de.serves notice that many of the most character¬ 
istic positions of Congregationalism were antici¬ 
pated by the radicals of the Reformation age, 
notably the Anabaptists (see art. Anabaptism). 

Originating in Switzerland in 152S or 1524, and apparently 
arising nearly contemporaneously in other parts of the Continent, 
the Anabaptists were known chiefly for their rejection of infant 
baptism, their chiliastic hopes, their condemnation of oaths, 
their opposition to war, their denial to Christian disciples of 
the right to hold civil othce, and their criticism of the August- 
inian theology. Congregationalism followed them in none of 
these things. But they also held that the Church is made up 
of local congregations of experiential Christians, and that each 
congregation is aelf-governing, and is empowered in democratic 
fashion by the suffrages of its members to (;hoose and ordain 
its own officers and administer its own discipline. They held 
that the Bible is the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
In these principles Congregationalism agreed with them. 
Drawn mostly from the ignorant lower orders of the popula¬ 
tion, though not with" . a few educated leaders, the Anabap¬ 
tists were severely persecuted by Catholics and Protestants 
alike ; and, in the opinion of their opponents, the movement 
boro its appropriate fruitage in the friglitful fanaticism in 
Munster in 1634-1535. The fanatical element was only a frac¬ 
tion of the Anabaptist party, however, and notably under the 
lead of Menno Simons (1492-1659) it grew In orderly fashion, 
especially in the Netherlands, where it obtained protection 
from Wiiliam the LSilent, and became wide-spread among the 
artisan classes. The terrible wars with Spain through which 
the Netherlands independence was achieved drove thousands of 
Protestant Dutch and Walloon working-men to Kngland, where 
they constituted a not inconsiderable element in the population 
of London, and more than half the inhabitants of Norwich— 
cities ijitimately ideiitifled with the beginnings of Congrega¬ 
tionalism—at the very time when Congregationalism had its 
origin. It is not probable that anv large portion of the Nether¬ 
lands exiles were Anabaptists, but there wore Anabaptists 
among them ; and it is not impossible that some more or less 
unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist ideas may have prepared 
the way for Congregationalism. Of this, however, there is no 
direct proof, though the similarity between some of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Anabaptists and those of the Congregationalists 
makes the question of a connexion an interesting problem. 

6 . History.—The beginnings of Congregational¬ 
ism, so far as they can be definitely traced, were 
associated with Puritanism, of which it was the 
most radical expression. The form of the Church 
caused relatively little discussion in the early 
years of the English Reformation, and, when dis¬ 
cussion arose, it was forced by practical rather 
than by theoretical considerations. England pre¬ 
sented a most difficult problem at the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth. A clergy and a iiopula- 
tion, a great proportion of whom, while eager to 
maintain England for Englishmen, were averse to 
any considerable doctrinal changes, had accepted 
with outward conformity the restoration of a uni¬ 
form service in the English tongue, and admitted 
the royal supremacy over the Church. 

From a Ooverrmienlal point of view it was eminently wise to 
make the transition from Roman Catholicism as easy as pos¬ 
sible, and to keep as many of the ancient clergy in office as 
would aoquieeo* in the new institutions, without inquiring too 
minutely inU) their spiritual fitness. From the religious sUnd- 
point, however, such a course was extremely distasteful, 
especially to those more earnest Protestants who, like many 
who had gone into exile under Queen Mary, had drawn their 
ideals from Geneva. These men desired the abolition of such 
vestments and ceremonies as seemed to them calculated to 
preserve what they deemed Roman superstitions. Tiiey wished 
to see an earnest, edu(!ated, preaching ministry established in 
every parish, and to institute a vigorous discipline by which 
the Church could be purged from unworthy members. They 
were soon nick-named ‘ Puritans.’ Their attempts to effect these 
results, espec.ially the modification of vestments and cere¬ 
monies, encountered the opposition of Elizabeth and her 
spiritual agents, the bishops—an opposition based in large 
measure on a desire to avoid controversy and civil discord. 
But this opposition aroused further questioning, which ushered 
in a second stage of Puritanism. Men, of whom Thomas Cart¬ 
wright (1635-1603) was typical, began to ask whether a form of 
Church government that opposed reforms which seemed to 
them so desirable was Divinely warranted. By 1569. Cart¬ 
wright, who became that year Lady Margaret professor of 
Divlnitv In Cambridge, was attacking the constitution of ths 
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Church of England itself, and urging its further reformation 
along lines esstntially borrowed trom Presbyterianism as it 
liad been developed under the inlluence of Calvin and his dis- 
eiples. This seemed to him and to his parly the Scriptural model 
or what a Chure.h should be. Cartwright held to the existence 
»)f a national Church. The disatfected l^iritan w'as not to 
separate from it; but to labour in it to introduce as much of 
what he believed to be Gospel order and discipline as he might, 
and to wait for the strong hand of civil authority to reform the 
often-altered Church of England into full confonnity to what 
he deemed the Divine pattern. To come out froni it and to 
found ditTerent churches was no part of the duty of a Chris¬ 
tian. These views of Cartwright represented the opinions of 
' he vast majority of Puritans down to the Great Uehellion. 

I’o the more radical thinkers of the time this con¬ 
dition of things seemed intolerable. They would 
(onie out from the Churidi and organize at once as 
they believed the Church should be organized. 
They were ‘ Separatists.’ Such was an obscure 
company of which iliehard Fitz was pastor, which 
was arrested in Plumber’s Hall, London, 19th 
June 1567, and has often been called ‘the first 
Congregational Church.’ But their Congrega¬ 
tionalism, though evident, was not .systematically 
tleveloped. The first careful theoretic exponent 
of Congregationalism was Robert Browne (1550?- 
1633), whose life and doctrines are considered in 
art. Brownism. Whether tlirough the influence 
of his books, or as an indeiiemleiit illustration of 
the same tendencies which led Browne to separa¬ 
tion, a similar movement soon showed itself in 
l.ondon, under the leadership of a radical Puritan 
clergyman, John Greenwood (?-1593), and a lawyer 
of ai)ility, Henry Barrowe (1546 ?-1593). Arrested 
in 1587, they were yet able to write from their 
prison treatises of wliicli Barrowe’s A Briefe Dis- 
t'overie of the False Churchy 1590, is the most im¬ 
portant. Their sympathizers increased, however, 
and, in 1592, a Congregational Church was formed 
in London, or, if organized four or live years 
earlier, as is possible, was then more definitely 
establislied, with Francis John.son (1562-1618) as 
its * pastor ’ and Greenwood as its ‘ teacher.’ This 
activity excited the authorities. On 6th April 
1593, Barrowe and Greenwood were hanged for 
denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the rest of the church was gradually driven into 
exile. It found a refuge in Amsterdam, where 
its experience proved stormy owing to exaggerated 
attempts to enforce discipline. 

The same cau.ses which had resulted in the move¬ 
ments in whicli Browne and Barrowe were leaders 
induced a company of advanced Puritans in Gains- 
l>orough and the region about Scrooby to organize 
two Separatist churches, probably late in 1605 or 
early in 1606. Of that in Gainsborough, Rev. 
John Smyth (?-1612) was the leader; and in 
that meeting in the home of William Brew.ster 
(1560 ?-1644), postmaster in Scrooby, Rev. Richard 
Clyfton, Rev. John Robinson (1576 ?-1625), and the 
youthful William Bradford (1590-1657), in addition 
to Brewster himself, were the most prominent. 
Compelled to leave England, both congregations 
found a refuge in Amsterdam, where Smyth and 
Ids associates adopted Baptist principles. The 
Scrooby exiles, under the lead of Robinson, re¬ 
moved, in 1609, to Leyden; hut, being anxious to 
live on English soil, even across the Atlantic, a 
minority of the church, under the spiritual over¬ 
sight of ‘ ruling elder' William Brewster, made 
the voyage in the Mayflower^ and established the 
colony of Plymouth in New England in 16‘20. 
Meanwhile, in 1616, a CouCTegational church, 
which still exists, was founded in the Southwark 
district of London by Rev. Henry Jacob (1563- 
1624), who had lieen a member of the Leyden 
congregation. 

It may he doubted, however, whether Congrega- 
tionalij^m would have developed in power on either 
side of the Atlantic had it not been for the stimulus 
of the great Puritan struggle with Charles i. 


Puritan thought, despairing of securing the re¬ 
forms desired in England, inclined to seek the 
New World to which the Scroohy-Leydon Pilgrims 
had already shown the way. In 1628 the advance- 
Ruard of Puritan emigration, under John Kridicott, 
landed in Salem, Mas.sachusetts. On 4th March 
1629 the royal charter creating the ‘Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ’ was scaled. The 
.same year the Salem colony was largely reinforced. 
In 1630 no fewer than 1000 persons left old Eng¬ 
land for the new, and the emigration ran full tide 
till the advent of the Lon^ Parliament in 1640 
changed the political situation in the homeland. 
To the Massachusetts colony of 1629, Connecticut 
was added in 1635-1636, and New Haven in 1638. 
Those settlers were Puritans, not Separatists. 
They were, many of them, men of wealth and 
position, and they had among them a large pro¬ 
portion of well-educated, influential ministers. 
Vet the remarkable fact is that, on their arrival 
in the new land, they organized their ecclesiastical 
institutions, beginning with the church in Salem 
in 1629, essentially on the model of Separatist 
Plymouth. The explanation is that the Scripture 
model of Church government seemed to them that 
which Separatism had already anticipated, and, 
under the freedom of the plastic conditions of new 
settlements, they created churches of practically 
the same typo as the earlier Separatist congrega¬ 
tions. But, as has been indicated in the section 
on the relations of Congregationalism to the State, 
these New England churches became a real Estab¬ 
lishment, and enjoyed State support in a manner 
for which the earlier Separatism never had oppor¬ 
tunity, and which it re])udiated in principle. The 
history of Congregationalism in 17th-cent. New 
England was largely that of growth in numbers by 
reason of the slow increase or the population, of a 
declining religious enthusiasm, and of discussions 
ari.sing from the development of polity. Education 
was fostered not only by lesser schools, hut by tlie 
founding of Harvard College in 1636, and of Yale 
College in 1701. There was little doctrinal division, 
all the churches representing the current Puritan 
Calvinism, and there was remarkable uniformity 
in organization, worship, and method. 

Congregationalism made slow progress in Eng¬ 
land from its permanent estahlisnment in South¬ 
wark in 1616 to the meeting of the Long Parliament 
in 1640. Its chief representatives found refuge in 
New Fmglaiid or in tlie Netherlands. But, with 
the outbreak of the struggle between King and 
Parliament, and the return of a number of the 
exiles, it grew very rapidly. Though the West¬ 
minster Assembly, which began its sessions in 
1643, was overwhelmingly Presbyterian, it in¬ 
cluded five determined Congregationalists and 
several at least partial adherents. The desire 
of Cromwell and the army for a large tolera¬ 
tion was favourable to the spread of Congrega¬ 
tionalism. Congregationalists were appointed to 
many important ecclesiastical and educational posts 
under the Protectorate, and enjoyed the cordial 
favour of Cromwell. The Savoy Synod, held in 
London in 1658, gathered the representatives of 
120 churches. Congregationalists suffered with 
other Nonconformists from the repressive policy 
of the Restoration, hub their churches were not 
extinguished, and at the Revolution in 1689 the 
Toleration Act secured them legal standing, under 
rather onerous conditions, in common with other 
Dissenters. The enthusiasm of the epoch of the 
struggle between King and Parliament and of the 
Commonwealth was spent, and Congregationalism 
shared in the spiritual decline of the first half of 
the ISth century. It was touched, however, but 
slightly by the Arian and Socinian defection that 
made such inroads on contemporary English Pres- 
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byterianiHiri. During the latter half of the 18th 
cent, it felt ’svith increasing power the sbinmlus of 
the great En angelical luoveinont which the Wesleys 
and Wliitelield had initiated, and experienced a 
profound spiritual re-a>vakening which led to rapid 
growth. County Associations were generally estab¬ 
lished between 1785 and 1810. The London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, nominally an undenominational 
organization for carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
but increasingly Congregational in constituency, 
came into being in 1795. The Home Missionary 
Society was organized in 1819, and the Colonial 
Missionary Society in 1836. The year 1832 saw 
the formation of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. The period from that time 
to the present has been one of healthful growth 
and spiritual fruitfulness. 

In Scotland, Coiigrogationalism did not gain a 
permanent foothold till the last decade of the 18th 
cent., when it won its way as the supporter of a 
warm, evangelical type of niety and preaching. 
Its hold on the Scottish peojHe has been relatively 
small, but it has proved a vigorous force in the 
religious life of the nation. 

The earlier part of the 18th cent, witnessed a 
decline in the spiritual vigour of Congregationalism 
in America as in England. From tiiis condition hi 
America it was powerfully aroused by the ‘Great 
Awakening’ in 1740-1742, througdi the preaching 
of George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, and other 
promoters of the revivals. The ‘Awakening’ led 
to division of sentiment, though not to actual 
separation, in the New England churches—the 
‘Old Lights’ opposing its methods, which the 
‘ New Lights’ favourecf. With Jonathan Edw’ards 
(1703-1758) a great theological development l>egan, 
essentially Calvinistic in fundamentals, but with 
no little modification of historic Calvinism. This 
was continiKid by Joseph Leliamy (1719-1790), 
Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Jonathan Edwards 
the younger (1745-1801), Nathanael Emmons (1746- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathaniel W. 
Taylor (1786-1858), and others, and produced the 
most distinctive school of theology tnat America 
has originated. In the Revolutionary War the 
Congregational churches sympathized warmly with 
the colonial cause. TTie year 1792 saw the be¬ 
ginning of a great epoch of revivals, which con¬ 
tinued to recur at intervals till 1858. By 1800, 
Congregationalism, which had been practically 
conliiied to New England, began to spreail west¬ 
ward with the settlement of the country, and the 
process was initiated which has resulted in the 
establishment of nearly three-quarters of the 
present (.'ongregational churches of the United 
States beyond New England borders. 

By 1815 a Unitarian movement, the roots of which 
ran back into the 18th cent., was felt especially in 
Massachusetts, and resulted in a separation, which 
still continues, from the main Congregational body. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in 1810 to do the work 
indicated in its title. Home missionary work 
was begun by State bodies, commencing with 
Connecticut in 1774, and resulted, in 1826, in the 
formation of a Home Missionary Society of national 
scope. The American Missionary Association, 
which has laboured chiefly among the Negroes 
and the Indians, came into being in 1846; and 
the Congregational Church Building Society dates 
from 1853. 

World wide Congregationalism has expressed its 
fellowship in International Councils, of which 
previous mention has been made. 

7. Beliefs. —Congregationalism has been a system 
of Church polity rather than a peculiar form of 
faith. In its early history it stood, in common 
with Puritanism in general, on the basks of 


Calvinism. The Cambridge Synod in New Eng 
land, in 1648, approved the doctrinal portions of 
the Westminster Confession ; and the Savoy Synod 
in London, ten years later, expressed a like con¬ 
currence, except for slight modilications. The 
‘New England Theology’ of the 18th and 19th 
cents., whatever its departures from earlier Cal¬ 
vinism, belonged to the Calvinistic scliool. It 
regarded itself as an improved or ‘ consistent ’ 
Calvinism. The Declaration adopted by the 
Union of the Congregational Churches of England 
and Wales in 1833 is distinctly, though mildly, 
Calvinistic. The National Couninl of tlie Con¬ 
gregational Chiirehes of the United States, held 
in Boston in 1865, was with ditticulty prevented 
from adopting a declaration that the faith of the 
Churciies was ‘ that which is commonly known 
among us as Calvinism.’ The Declaration was 
frustrated by the determined efforts of those who 
deprecated any party shibboleth. But the later 
year.s of the 19th cent, witnessed a rapid decline of 
interest in the older doctrinal discussions. The 
‘ Declaration ’ adopted by the National Council 
at Oberlin, in 1871, was designed by its omissions 
to make the way easy for those of Arniinian sym¬ 
pathies. The ‘ Creed,’ prepared in 1883 by a com¬ 
mission appointed by the National Council, main¬ 
tains the same neutrality between Calvinism and 
Arniiniaiiism. It will be remembered that these 
various expressions of belief have the value only 
of testimonies, each local church being free to 
declare its faith in its own way. Since the l^t of 
them was set forth, however, the Congregational 
churches, in common with Protestantism generally, 
have been passing through a period of theological 
re-statement—the result of Biblical criticism, of 
the wide prevalence of an evolutionary view of 
history, or the new emphasis on the Divine im¬ 
manence, and of a quickened conception of social 
service as a main aim of the Christian life, whether 
of individuals or of Churches. No body of Chris¬ 
tians has on the wliolo been more willing to 
welcome these newer views than the Congrega- 
tionalists, but the degree in which they have been 
accepted varies widely in ditterent churches. It is 
not suflicient, however, to disturb their sense of 
fellowship and of continuity with their historic 
past, or the broad fundamental outlines of their 
concejition of the meaning of the Gospel. 

8 . Worship.—The Congregational chiirehes, at 
their origin, shared to the full the Puritan objec¬ 
tions to ceremonies and vestments which seemed 
to savour of Romanism, and, like the more radical 
Puritans in general, they rejected fixed forms of 
prayer. They long conhned the hymns of their 
services to rhymed portions of Scripture. It was 
not till the first half of the 18th cent., through the 
influence of the English Congregational hymn- 
writer, Rev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), that this 
prejudice against hymns ‘of human composition’ 
gradually broke down. The typical Congrega¬ 
tional service of the 17th cent, liegan with a prayer 
in words of the minister’s own choosing, followed 
by the reading of Scripture, generally with com¬ 
ments verso by verse, then the singing of a psalm, 
the sermon, a second free prayer, a second psalm, 
and the benediction. This order was slightly 
modified, very possibly through the influence of 
the Westminster Directory, so that the sequmice 
became commonly a brief prayer of invocation, 
reading of the Scriptures, usually without com¬ 
ment, singing, a ‘ long prayer,’ the sermon, prayer, 
.singing, ami the beneaiction. This remained the 
almost universal order till within half a century, 
ami still constitutes an amiroximate outline of 
(Congregational worship. The last few decades 
have witnessed a large use of responsive readings, 
anthems, and other efloi ts at the ‘ enrichment ’ of 
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flervice, and the individual freedom of each con¬ 
gregation makes possible a considerable variety of 
usage. Opposition to some use of fixed forms of 
prayer is waning, but Congregational worship is 
still non-liturgical in its fundamental character. 
The Lord’s Supper has been observed since the 
early days of Congregationalism at intervals of a 
month or two months. Till near the close of the 
18th cent. Congregational worship involved two 
services, such as have been described, each Sunday, 
and in large towns a mid-week ‘lecture,’ which 
was really another sermon. About the end of 
the 18th cent, the ‘prayer-meeting’ was generally 
introduced for the cultivation of the Christian li/e 
— by prayer. Scripture exposition, singing, and 
informal addresses, under the presidency of the 
pastor, but with free participation by the laity, 
it has been ever since a feature of congregational 
worship, but its successful maintenance, save in 
times of unusual religious interest, is generally 
regarded as one of the most difficult of pastoral 
problems. 

9 . Characteristics.—Congregationalism has al¬ 

ways favoured education, both in the pulpit and 
in the pew. In England many ‘ academies ’ were 
foundea after the Toleration Act and throughout 
the 18th century. A number of these have become 
fiourishing ‘colleges,’ their aim being to train a 
learned ministry and to provide the higher educa¬ 
tion for laymen which ecclesiastical tests, now 
abrogated, then made unattainable in the Univer¬ 
sities. In the United States the Congregational is ts 
have been foremost among religious bodies in plant¬ 
ing colleges and fostering schools. The Congrega- j 
tional spirit has not been sectarian, however, and 
these institutions have been freely opened, and 
have not been used as a means of denominational 
propaganda. , 

Congregationalists have been greatly interested 
in home and foreign missions. The eliorts of the 
Rev. John Eliot (1604-1690), begun in 1646, for 
the conversion of the Massachusetts Indians, led 
to the incorporation by the Long Parliament, in 
1649, of the first English Foreign Missionary 
Society, the ‘ President and Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel in New lingland.’ The 
establishment of the London Missionary Society 
in 1795 and of the Arnerican Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions in 1810 has already 
been noted. 

The flexibility of Congregationalism has made 
it easy to try experiments in methods of Chris¬ 
tian work, and these churches, as a whole, have 
always been ready to welcome novel activities 
whicn seemed to promise greater usefulness in 
Christian service. 

10 . Problems.—The problems of Congregational¬ 
ism are those of democracy generally. That which 
is most pressing is how to secure efficiency without 
sacrificing democratic liberty. Congregationalism 
has proved itself admirably adapted to rural con¬ 
ditions among a homogeneous population of intelli¬ 
gence. It has been less successful in cities where 
contrasts in wealth and education are extreme. 
Each church being a self-governing, democratic 
community, there is always danger that those con¬ 
gregations in the more needy parts of a city will be 
umluly weak in resources both of money and of men 
of ability. Congregationalism endeavours, with 
partial success, to counteract this tendency by 
Home Missionary aid and superintendence. I’hero 
is also the peril, in city communities, where con¬ 
gregations are gathered largely by elective affinity, 
that a church may become essentially a religious 
club. As in all democratic bodies, union for 
strategic advance is often accomplished at the 
cost of undue effort, or is not achieved at all. In 
order to make itself more efficient in these re¬ 


spects, without forfeiting the essential autononiy 
of the local church, Congregationalism, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is at present dis¬ 
playing a centralizing tendency. The advisory 
powers of Associations are being extended and 
increased, and a system of superintendency, by 
committees or individuals, without judicial or 
mandatory powers, but with large advisory influ¬ 
ence, is in process of development. The watch¬ 
word of this movement, now felt on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is ‘ a more efficient Congrega¬ 
tionalism.’ 

II. Statistics.—In the statistics of Congrega¬ 
tionalism only those who have become church- 
members by a profession of personal Christian 
experience are included. The figures, it is usually 
thought, must be multiplied live-fohl to represent 
the total number of adherents. 

In the following table only church-members are 
included : 


Countries. 

Churches, 

Chapels, 

and 

Stations. 

Chtirch 

Members. 

Sunday- 

School 

Scholars. 

England and Wales . 

4,652 

469,147 

676,785 

Scotland 

211 

35,920 

84,521 

Ireland . . . 

40 

2,202 

4,621 

Channel Islands . 

12 

333 

444 

Canada— 

Nova Scotia 

21 

831 

733 

New Brunswick 

8 

277 

73 

Ontario . 

88 

5,5.38 

4,674 

Quebec 

56 

3,725 

2,959 

Newfoundland 

13 

324 

368 

British Guiana . 

63 

6,140 

4,663 

New South Wales 

82 

4,950 

8,443 

Queensland . 

60 

2,227 

4,594 

South Australia . 

63 

3,388 

6,011 

Victoria 

87 

4,219 

7,448 

Western Australia 

43 

1,189 

2,284 

New Zealand 

30 

2,241 

2,683 

Tasmania 

49 

902 

1,897 

South Africa 

338 

17,565 

7,938 

American Zulu Mission 

49 

2,400 

2,226 

Natal .... 

47 

603 

668 

Sierra Leone 

1 

500 

260 

Jamaica 

46 

3,422 

1,670 

China .... 

3 

527 

426 

India .... 

15 

598 

418 

Ja[)an .... 

94 

13,806 

10,044 

Syria .... 

2 

83 


United States 

6,991 

730,718 

696,367 

Independent and Mis¬ 
sion Sunday Schools 



49 776 

American Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary Churches . 

654 

73,671 

73,686 


12,703 

1,376,424 

1,605,417 


Litkraturr.—-T he literature of Congrej^ationalisin Is enor¬ 
mous, but a substantially complete bibliography to 1879, em- 
bracrinp 7250 titles, may bo found in H. M. Dexter, The 
Congregationalism of the last Three Hundred Years as seen 
tn its Literature^ New York, 1880. The following works will 
be found of special value :— 

(1) Polity. —Robert Browne. A Books which sheweth the 
Life and Manners of all true Christians, Middelburg, 1682 ; 
Henry Barrowe, A Briefe Discoverie of the False Church, 
Port, 1590 ; John Robinson, various treatises between 1610 and 
1625, collected in R. Ashton’s Works of John Robinson, London, 
1851; Richard Mather, Church-Government and Church-Cove¬ 
nant Discussed, London, 1643; John Cotton, The Keyes of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, London, 1644 ; Thomas Hooker, Survey 
of the Summe of Church Discipline, London, 1048 ; A Platform 
of Church Discipline, etc. (The ‘ Cambridge I’latform ’), Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1049, and twenty-five later editions ; A Declara- 
tionof the Faith and Order oumed and practised in the Congreg. 
Churches in England (The ‘ Savoy Declaration '), London, 1658, 
and eleven later editions ; Heads of Agreement Assented toby 
the United Ministers in and. about London, London, 1691, and 
many later editions; A Confession of Faith, etc. (The ‘Say- 
brook Platform'), New lA^ndon^ Conn. 1710, and six later 
editions; John Wise, A Vindication of the Government of 
New England Churches, Boston, 1717 ; Cotton Mather, Ratio 
Disciplinae, Boston, 1726; Thomas C. Upham, Ratio Disci- 
plinae, Portland, Maine, 1829 ; Woodbury Davis, Congreg. 
Polity, Usages, and Law, Boston, 1866; H. M. Dexter, Con¬ 
gregationalism: What it is; Whence it is; How it Works, 
Boston, 1865, also A Handbook of Congregationalism, Boston, 
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1890, and The Council Manual for a Congreg. Church, Boston, 
1896; Edgrar L. Heermance, Democracy in the Church, 
Boston, B)06. The more Important documents relating to 
Congregational polity have been collected and annotated by 
WilTiston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congrega¬ 
tionalism, New York, 1893. 

(2) H ISTORY.—Chnm^in Burrage, The True Story of Robert 
Browne, Oxford, 1906; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, liondon, 
1900; O. S. Davis, John Robinson, Boston, 1903; William 
Bradford, Uist. of Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1860; John 
Brown, The Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1895 ; E. Arber, The 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1897 ; John A. Goodwin, 
The Pilgrim Republic, Boston, 1888 ; Cotton Mather, Magnolia 
Christi Americana, London, 1702; Benjamin Hanbury, His¬ 
torical Memorials relating to the Independents, London, 18.39- 
44 ; William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
New York, 1857 ; George Punchard, Hist, of Congregational¬ 
ism, Boston, 1865-81; John Waddington, Congreg. Hist., 
London, 1869-78 ; H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
iast Three Hundred Years as seen in its Literature, New York, 
1880 ; Williston Walker, Hist, of the Congreg. Churchesin the 
United States, New York, 1894 ; Albert E. Dunning, Con- 
qregationalists in America, New York, 1894 ; George Leon 
Walker, Some Aspects of the Religious Life of Few England, 
Boston, 1897 ; James Ross, A Hist, of Congreg. Independency 
in Scotland, Glasgow, 1900; Williston Walker, Ten New 
England Leaders, Boston, 1901; R. W. Dale, Hist, of Fng. 
Congregationalism, London, 1907. An official Cmigregational 
Year-Book is issued annually by both the British and the 
American bodies. WILLISTON WALKER. 


CONNEXIONALISM.— There are many sys¬ 
tems of Church organization in whicli itinerant 
evangelists link together scattered (congregations 
and maintain a strong corporate feeling by regular 
meetings among themselves, when they as a body 
arrange the sphere of work for each, and often 
exercise other functions of government. Such 
systems are usually styled ‘ Coiinexioiial,' and 
although that name is also employed more loosely, 
it is such systems that are here compared with one 
another. They llourisli where a democracy, or an 
oli^MTchy, is inspired with a zeal for propaganda, 
and especdally where a revival is prompted and 
supported by Bible study. 

Connexional elements may be traced even in 
the Apostolic era, when the Apostles allotted 
among themselves their holds of laoour, and when 
St. Paul and his comrades travelled widely, and 
ke{)t in touch with the churches they founded, 
both by visits and by letters, and by delegates to 
supervise, such as Timothy, and Tychicus, and 
Titus. But the Greek churches brought over the 
Greek love of independence, and the Third Epistle 
of John shows at tlie close of the Apostolic age a 
local minister revolting against the mere presence 
of any visiting missionary. This tendency was 
reinforced by a jealousy oetween the oflicers of 
business, appointed primarily to ‘ serve tables,’ 
and the gifted brethren, including those who were 
set apart to give themselves to the ministry of the 
word. The local administrators steadily gained 
in esteem at the expense of the travelling evan¬ 
gelists, and, when the Montanist movement failed, 
the reaction within the Catholic Church practic^ally 
ended the career of the evangelists. They survived 
only on the frontiers of Christend(nn, and we shall 
see that connexionalisni flourishes best in the 
mission stage of a church, and in communities 
which emphasize evangelism. 

While a bureaucracy of church officials developed, 
on lines suggested by the Roman civil service, there 
was no room for connexionalisni in this diocesan 
system. But among the laity there arose a new 
plan of organization, whereby those who were in 
thorough earnest about their Christian life put 
themselves under severe discijdine as monks. Basil 
for the Eas , and Benedict for the West, produced 
bodies of r lies to order the community life, and 
these were widely adopted. But neither the one 
nor the otbir contemplated evangelism as a le^ing 
feature; sAivation of self rather than salvation of 
others was the chief aim. Although the Iro- 
Scottish monks had a loftier conception, yet they 


conspicuously lacked the faculty of organization, 
and their foundations remained isolated. Two 
races have dis])layed a genius for method and 
order—the Roman and the English,—and certain 
developments of the Benedictine scheme due to 
these nations show signs of connexionalisni. 

Thus Stephen Harding in 1119 inspired the 
Cistercian method, whereby the religious belonged 
to an Order rather than to a single House. Year 
by year the Abbots of the Houses met in con¬ 
sultation, and in theory not only the humbler 
memliers, but the Abbots themselves, could be 
transferred from convent to convent. vSince, 
however, no systematic plan of rotation was 
adopted, or even any rule that rotation should 
take place, there was in practice much inertia. 
And as the aims of the Onler did not exalt evan¬ 
gelism, there was no special motive for (urculatioii. 

A century later the English Benedictines moved 
in the .same diroction, hut the Italians evolved 
farth'Ut, producing the Silvestrine, the Celestine, 
and th*^ Obvetan org.' nizations. Instead of oflicers 
being appointed for ”fe, they had fixed ttmns of 
duty, a General Cnapter chose a nominating 
conniiittee which selected them. This line of 
evolution culminated in 1432, with the approval 
of the Cassinese constitution. Details of these 
schemes are given by Abbot Casqnet in his 
1 itrodnction to Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West (Eng. (r. 1861-79). 

It might have been expected that the friars 
would show more originality, that their ideal of 
brotherhood would express itself in a democratic 
rule, and that their ideal of service would impel 
Ihom to steady organized work for others. But 
the movement was soon captured by the Roman 
Curia, and the time-honoured diocesan pattern 
was adopted, with the slight changes needed for 
definitely local groups of professed Christians 
instead of areas within whicli a professed clergy 
ministered to a population nominally Christian. 
Thus friaries were grouped into congregations 
under a provincial, and all wore ruled by a 
minister-general. The Roman monarchical iaei ’ 
prevailed in the plan of government. 

But a similar movement, originated by Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, being discountenanced by the 
authorities, was free to elaborate its own machinery 
(Newman, Manual of Church History, i. 571-8). 
In 1218 a (joiiference was held at Bergamo, when, 
amongst other matters, the polity came up for 
discussifui. An annual meeting was held, usually 
in Lombardy, when probationers were admitted to 
membership after long training and testing. They 
made promises of celibacy, poverty, and readiness 
to evangelize, qnito on the Franciscan model. But, 
once the initiate was admitted, he found him.self 
a member of a governing corporation, which not 
only recruited itself and saw to the purity of the 
whole body, but also required reports from every 
part of the field, and administered the funds of 
the community, gathered during the year. The 
Lombards, indeed, with the Italian instinct, 
(h^cidedly preferred a single head, chosen for life; 
and they favoured a general life tenure of all 
ofli(!Cs. The Germans, again, upheld the plan of 
Waldo, that all ofli(;ea should be terminable, and 
that there should be no single head, but several 
rectors. In this matter the two parties apparently 
agreed to differ, maintaining their own customs 
and recognizing the legitimacy of each others’ 
oflicers. But the nnifiue feature is that the annual 
meeting had full powers, and actually exercised 
them in the appointment of all oflicers, in allotting 
to each memlxjr his work, and in dclcnnining its 
nature and sphere. 'lo some extent this scheme 
influenced the Bohemian Brethren and the 
Moravian Anabaptists, though these bodies 
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adopted the Italian i)lan of a single head holdini 
office for life. 

In 1527 an important conference was held at Augs¬ 
burg, when delegates from the ‘ Brethren’ organized 
on new limis (Lindsay, Hist, of Reformation^ 
Edinb. 1907, ii. 435). All the officers of all the 
congregations within a convenient di.strict chose a 
committee of themselves to act for the group, and 
the committee chose a president. The districts 
associated on the same principle, and thus a 
pyramid of committees was erected. To these 
people, popularly known as ‘ Anabaptists,’ is 
therefore due not only the machinery of a single 
congregation, which was presently taken over by 
Calvin in his Institution and put in practice at 
Geneva, but also the machinery for an alliance of 
congregations, adopted in France during 1559, and 
in Scotland next year, and so well known as the 
Presbyterian scheme. But the ‘ Brethren ’ had 
one feature which was dropped by the French, the 
Scots, and the Dutch—an order of evangelists 
whose business it was to travel and propagate the 
faith. It is not quite clear how these were 
appointed, or how their routes were determined— 
if, indeed, a[)j)((int?7ient and travelling w'ere not 
spontaneous ratlior than systematic. And, although 
several conferences were held, the persecutions of 
the next few’ years w'ere enough to disorganize any 
machinery. 

A year after the fall of Munster, an important 
meeting was held a few miles away at Bockholt, 
when the Anabaptists of Lower Germany and 
England re-organized and adopted the connexional 
plan ( Barclay, Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealthn 88). Each congregation sent 
delegates to an annual meeting, which stationed 
the ministers and arranged for the support of 
those who itinerated, besides aiding poor congre¬ 
gations and members. This system was developed 
in the Netherlands and up the Rhine, and, though 
many divisions occurred,—into Mennonites, Water- 
landers, Doopsgezinden, Flemings, Old Flemings, 
Frisians, etc.,—yet each body held to the con¬ 
nexional type. As most of the.se Connexions held 
the doctrine of passive resistance, and objected 
to bearing arms or taking oaths, they found 
their position extremely awkward during the 
Napoleonic era; and the renewed conscriptions of 
the last forty years have caused their practical 
disappearance from Europe, and their emigration 
to America (Barclay, op. cit. 243). In the New 
World may still be found the remnants of these 
ancient bodies, and of kindred organizations like 
the Schwenkfeldians, true to the connexional type 
in that the annual meeting governs; but, as the 
numbers have greatly diminished, the vote is 
exercised not by officers alone, but by all male 
members. 

Recurring to the Reformation period, we find 
forty churches in Lombardy and Switzerland acting 
together; and a special convention w^as held at 
Venice in 1550 (Newman, Hist. ofAnti-Pedohaptisran 
Philad. 1896, pp. 327-9). The Waldensian plan 
HO well know n in the vicinity had been adopted in 
general outline, and the government lay in the 
hands of the itinerant preachers, who associated 
with themselves candidates under training, and 
not only visited all the congregations, but also 
ordained the local ministers. These churches 
mostly adopted anti-Trinitarian views, and were 
persecuted till they left the district; but many 
members went to Moravia and Poland, where they 
spread their tenets, so that the * Socinians ’ were 
indebted to them for hints on ecclesiastical polity 
a.s well as on doctrine. 

The Reformed Churches took over from the 
Anabaptists the general scheme of organization, ' 
and especially the principle that, whether in a ; 


single congregation or in a court supervising 
several congregations, the power was vested 
entirely in the officers. Ordinary members might 
have a voice and vote in electing an elder, but his 
ordination rested with the existing elders, who 
thus tended to become a self-perpetuating caste. 
Ruling elders w'ero usually local, but preaching 
elders or ministers were liable to move ; in Germany 
and Scotland the authority of the State w'^as inter¬ 
posed in various matters, extending occasionally to 
the location of a minister, and thus the autonomy 
of the Churches was crii)plod. Owing partly to 
the high educational qualilications of the Reformed 
ministry, and partly to general inertia, long tenure 
of a pastorate became customary, and thus one 
frequent feature of a Connexion was obscured. 
But in theory the w’hole spiritual government of 
a Presbyterian church re.sides with the ordained 
members, and they liave at least a veto on any 
increase of their number, or on the translation of 
any minister; nor is his personal preference a 
decisive factor any more than the wish of a single 
congn;gjition. VVhile the.so theories are still up¬ 
held, the connexional element is not extruded, 
however little certain powers may be actually 
exercised. Yet there has been much specialization, 
so that ruling elders hardly rank themselves with 
ministers on the ground of their common ordina¬ 
tion ; and their interests are so local that they 
hardly consider themselves a class apart from their 
fellow-members, with a corporate life of their own ; 
still less do the officers as such pursue systematic¬ 
ally a Dolicy of extension, a policy wdiich seems 
closely linked with the vigour of connexionalism. 

In England, voluntary .sects were unable R) 
organize till the general relaxation of government 
in 1640. 'riien the General Baptists, who for 
thirty years had been in close contact with the 
Waterlanders of Amsterdam, entered on a vigorous 
campaign of evangelism. As churches were gathered 
in different parts of the country, they w ere kept in 
touch, and trie earliest minutes that survive testify 
to some plan of organization. Thus, thirty con¬ 
gregations in and near Leice.stershire and Lincoln- 
.shire sent delegates to a conference in 1651, which 
stated the faith and order which they held in 
common : in conci.se terms they set /orth that 
gifted men are sot apart for preaching, and are 
maintained by voluntary gifts. Five years later a 
‘General Assembly ’ was held in London, attended 
bv delegates from Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bucks, 
Northants, and other parts. The constitution of 
the Assembly is not stated, but the minutes show’ 
two classes of superior officers : Elders are explicitly 
said to be local, bound to serve their own congie- 
gations for life, and having no .status in otlier 
congregations; Messengers exeriuse a general 
superintendence over whole districts, but are 
forbidden to choose other Messengers without the 
unanimous consent of the Churches. The minute.s 
are signed by ten Messengers and eight Elders 
'Brit. Museum, Add. MSS 36709). 

In 1678, Thomas Grantham published a folio on 
primitive Christianity, and, when expatiating on 
the officers of the Christian Church, he put in the 
forefront the Messengers or Apostles, whose per¬ 
manent functions were to succeed the original 
Apostles ‘as Travelling Ministers, to plant 
churches, and to settle those in order who are 
as Sheep without a Shepherd.’ These, like the 
Bishops (or Elders) and Deacons, were to be elected 
by the free choice of the brotherhood and then 
ordained; and it is expressly laid down that the 
power of ordination is not limited to those who 
were already ordained, but is shared by all who 
have received the gifts of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Then, in discussing General Assemblies, which 
were proved to be Scriptural, and were therefore 
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held regularly by the (General Baptists, not only 
the Messengers and Elders who signed were 
admitted to the meetings, but also any gifted 
brethren who chose to attend. The office of 
Messenger was evidently regarded askance by 
some. So, from the analogy of Timothy and 
Titus, it was claimed by Grantham that, while 
they had a larger circuit, had business in many 

E laces, and so were greater servants than the 
xed ministers, yet they had no jurisdiction over 
other bishops (Grantham, Ancient Christian Re¬ 
ligion, 186). Then, in a special treatise, Grantham 
showed that the actual {)ractice of the Brethren 
was to ‘send fortli Men to act Authoritatively, 
both in preaching to the World, and setting things 
in order to remote Congregations, to exercise 
Discipline by Excommunication of Od’enders and 
remitting the Penitent; by ordaining them Elders, 
and dispensing to them the Holy Mysteries or 
Ordinances’ {op. cit. 160). 

Grantham wrote on his own authority only, but 
probably expressed the feeling of the Fen districts 
—Lincoln, Hunts, and Cambridge. In the same 
year a meeting of the General Baptists, near Bucks 
and Oxon, adoj)ted a Confession, drawn uj) by 
Monk, another Messenger, in which Article xxxix. 
is very explicit: 

‘ General Councils, or assemblies, oonsistintf of bishops, 
elders, and brethren, of the several churches of Christ, and 
being legally convened, and met together out of all the 
churches, and the churches appearing there by their repre¬ 
sentatives, make but one Ohuren, and have lawful right and 
suffrage in this general meeting or assemldy, to act in the 
name of Christ, it being of Divine authority, and is the host 
means under heaven to preserve unity, to preveni heresy, and 
superintendency among or in any congregation whabso.ver 
within its own limits or jurisdiction,’ etc. 

In a long article, xxxi., ‘ Of Ollicers in the Churcli 
of Christ,’ we see a slight dili'erence of opinion 
as to the power of ordination : 

The bishop or messenger is to ‘ be chosen thereunto by the 
fommou suffrage of the Church, and solemnly set apart by 
fasting or prayer, with imposition of hands, by the bishops 
of the same function, ordinarily ; and those bishops, so ordained, 
have the government of those churches that had suffrage in 
their election, and no other ordinarily ; as also to preach the 
word or gospel to the world, or unbelievers. And the particular 
pastor, or elder, in like manner is to bo chosen by tho 
common suffrage of the particular congregation, and ordained 
by the bishop or messenger God hath placed in the church he 
hath charge of,’ etc. (Han.serd KnoIIys Society, Confessions of 
Faith, pp. 169,160). 

When after 1689 the organization comes into 
full light, and its records become continuous, 
we find not only this order of Messengers fully 
rooted in the esteem of the Connexion, but 
numerous Associations established, each of which 
was supposed to have one Messenger at least, 
while all sent representatives to the General 
Assembly. As everything depended on voluntary 
consent, the choice of a new Messenger was a 
matter of careful negotiation between the Assembly 
and the Association concerned, usually extending 
over more than a year, and generally the consent 
was sought of the church where he was a member. 
Ordination was by authority of the Assembly, 
or of the Association concerned, and was usually 
performed by the existing Messengers. In practice 
the office was maintained by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion, which, however, was not large enough to 
free the officer from the necessity of supporting 
himself, often by manual labour. The Messenger 
usually resided for life within his district, and 
visited all the churches there freely. The order 
was considered superior to the Eldership, both 
priority and presidency being conceded. But 
there are no signs tliat the Messengers ever met 
together apart from the Elders of local churches, 
or that they acted as a corporate body. The Elders 
were so far from any system of itinerancy, that 
in 1696 it was resolved that no Elder might 
leave his own people and be established as Elder 
over another people in another place (T. Goadhy, 


By-paths of Baptist History, London, 1871, p. 244). 
The funds of the Connexion were vested in lay 
trustees, on trusts so loosely expressed that tlie 
Messengers never tried to a.ssert any legal claim 
to them. ('I'he Minutes of Assembly are published 
by the Baptist Historical Society.) 

As the Connexion lost vitality during the 18tli 
cent., whole Associations ceased to meet, and 
therefore their Messengers died out, wliile the 
local churches, in many cases, asserted tlieir inde¬ 
pendence. Tlien the foundation of the New Con¬ 
nexion of General Baptists eftectually stopped the 
revival of the Old Connexion, and attracted some 
of its component parts. Yet, even at the present 
day, there are about a score of churches, uiiuhtru- 
sively pursuing their way, with their Messengers, 
keeping up their General Assembly, and showing 
still this primitive eonnexional system, though com¬ 
pletely devoid of that whiidi inspires it, the spirit 
of propagandisni. 

In the 17th cent, tliis organization had been 
copied and doveloiied by the Society of Friends, 
who were also in di: .ct contact with the Dutch 
Meiinonite r’onnexioii (Barcday, op. cit. 342). 
^^'hlle a group of local Friends formed a church 
f( r local purposes, tho provision of evangelists was 
eleaily beyond the power of such a group. At 
first Clcorge Fox organized, then associations of 
lo.al chnieiics recognized, ministers and certified 
them as lit to travel ; these then shared his re¬ 
sponsibility, both gathering converts and organ¬ 
izing them into churches, even appointing the 
first Elders {ib. 388). By 1661 a regular Yearly 
M(;c(ing was established in London tor the whole 
Society {ib. 392). As custom became settled, it 
was agreed that the Travelling Ministers were ex 
officio members of this Yearly Meeting, and Fox 
even applied to them the term ‘Apostles,’ which 
the General Baptists also had borrowed from 
Scripture. The other members were to Ikj chosen 
by the quarterly meetings out of the local Elders, 
but these did not always sit with the ‘ Fublic 
Labourers’ {ib. 404). These 'rravelling Ministers 
retained for themselves the right to organize and 
control their own work of evangelization, which 
fell entirely into their liands when Fox passed 
away. They met regularly on Monday and 
Sunday to arrange where they would preach; 
they discussed openings for new work, and the 
character of those who wished to ho recognized as 
ministers, and they kept a roll of their own mem¬ 
bership {ib. 381). 

The fervour of the age died down, and propa- 
gandism became of less importance, so that the 
Travelling Ministers lost their pre-eminence. In 
1735 the Yearly Meeting forbade their meet¬ 
ing to control its own membership, and witliin 
twenty years they were brought under the direc¬ 
tion of Mixed Meetings, in which tho dominant 
element was a new kind of Elder, whose main 
business was to administer, not to preach. Thus, 
with the cessation of evangelizing came the trans¬ 
formation from the eonnexional tyi)o in the Society. 
The pyramidal series of courts remains, hut the 
Travelling Ministers now form a very small element 
in them, and in the Society. 

The general decay of the 18th cent, was met 
by the vigorous evangelism of Whitefield and 
Wesley; and, as crystallization took place, it 
was on the eonnexional system. In 1744 six 
clergymen and five lay preachers met, and traced 
the foundationH of the Methodist polity ; forty 
years later, Wesley enrolled a deed in Chancery 
which settled tho government of the Connexion, 
while in the same year a Conference at Baltimore 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The United Empire Loyalists laid the 
foundation of Methodism in Canada, while from 
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England other Methodists spread throughout the 
British dominions. Questions of Church polity, 
however, have been fiercely debated, and have led 
to many secessions in Vioth England and America, 
which have only partially been offset by re- 
unions ; the very principle of these secessions calls 
in question the connexional scheme. As Wesley 
organized it, the body with supreme authority 
in spiritual matters was a Conference of a hundred 
ministers. These, however, he desired to act in 
harmony with the whole number of mutually re¬ 
cognized ministers, and his wishes have invariably 
been respected. Thus all questions of doctrine, of 
discipline, and of ministerial standing and employ¬ 
ment, are settled by the minist-ers in full comdave. 
It was against the exclusion of other members 
that revolts chielly occurred, and the resulting 
bodies, such as the Primitive Methodists and the 
United Methodists, temper their Conferences with 
laymen in at least an equal proportion. Even 
the \V esleyan Methodists now have a Kepresenta- 
tive Conference, with equal numbers of ministers 
and laymen meeting lirst and dealing with all 
matters of policy and linance. But here it is to be 
noted that the trust deeds on whicdi cdiapel pro¬ 
perty is held ensure that the enjoyment is secure<l 
to tlie ministers stationed by the Pastoral Con¬ 
ference. The Methodist Episcopal Churches have 
moved on similar lines ; but liere the bishops 
retain their exclusive powers, and when met as 
a body they delino the duties of each member. 
While an increasing deference is paid to local 
wishes, the supreme authority technically resides 
in the Conference, and in England at feast the 
Conferences regularly exercise their powers. The 
itinerant system is being encroached upon by 
the claims of central ofHces or by the new system 
of Central Missions, in which continuity of service 
is regarded as important. Wesley’s three year 
rule is also being relaxed, both in the parent body 
by ingenious constructions of the Deed Poll, and 
in the offshoots by open legislation. 

The title of ‘Connexion’ was adopted by other 
bodies, such as the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s chaplains, and the 
New Connexion of General Baptists. Historically 
these originated almost independently of one an¬ 
other and of other bodies, and in their gradual 
organization they have profited by the experi¬ 
ence of Methodists ami Presbyterians, besides 
steadily rejecting the central feature of the ever¬ 
present Episcopal system ; thus they have given 
new extensions to the term ‘Connexion.’ 

The Leicester preachers, who formed the nucleus 
of the New Connexion of General Baptists, had 
retained all power to themselves at first, and so 
had the Yorkshire preachers who joined with them ; 
but soon the local olliccrs were associated, and, 
when negotiations were undertaken with the Lin¬ 
colnshire churches of the Old Connexion, they 
explicitly repudiated the olhce of Messenger as 
not of Divine institution, although they were ready 
to discuss its expediency. The first rules were 
drafted by ministers alone, who advised that the 
Association should be open only to ministers and 
elders; but the separate churches made steady 
efforts to secure local control by the whole body 
of local members. Thus in 1817 their historian 
summed up to the effect that they were in their 
discipline strictly congregational, that each society 
allowed no foreign control even from its own 
Conferences or Association, and that the rights of 
church members were sacred against the encroach¬ 
ments of their own officers (A. Taylor, Hist, of Eng. 
Gen. Baptists, Lond. 1818, ii. 468). In that year 
also the basis of representation in the Association 
was settled on such terms that the pastors were far 
outnumbered by the lay delegates. Twenty years 


later a new constitution was drafted, but was 
carefully emended, to ensure the independence 
of the churches ; and the united action was reduced 
to the consideration of cases referred spontane¬ 
ously by Conferences, churches, or individuals, 
to tlie management of the academy and of some 
publications, to the conduct of home and foreign 
missions (J. H. Wood, Hist, of the Baptists, Lond. 
1847, p. ‘278). Even as regards the ministry, the 
advisory committee to report on applicants had 
equal numbers of laymen and ministers, while the 
ministers had no joint function peculiar to them¬ 
selves. When we note, also, tne disappearance 
of any itinerant system, it will appear that the 
mere name of Connexion survived the reality in 
this ca.se ; and since 1891, in order to establish 
more intimate relations with Baptists of another 
school, the meetings of the Association have been 
reduced to a mere formal gathering. 

Similarly, the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con¬ 
nexion has long ceased to show any connexional 
vitality, and the methods of its churches and 
ministers approximate to the Congregationalists. 
In the Principality, however, the Calvinistic 
Methodists have moved the other way, as is 
shown in their adoption of the title ‘ Presbyterian 
Church of Wales’; yet, while the ministers are 
ordained only with the ajiproval of an Association, 
and have part of their time claimed by the whole 
body rather than by the local congregation, there 
is a feature of Connexionalism still di.scernible. 

Many mission fields present good examples of 
connexional principles. Often the whole body of 
foreign workers are associated into a Synod or 
Conference, which reviews the progress of the 
band, deciiles on plans, and allots the individual 
members to their departments. Rarely, indeed, 
do the native converts have any voice at all in 
.'iuch a meeting, though a native minister may 
have a seat in Conference as a worker. Some¬ 
times the decLsions of the Conference are subject 
to review by a committee chosen by the .subscribers 
who defray the expenses, and by this feature a 
special com])lication is introduced into the con¬ 
nexional machinery. This power of the purse is 
one of the most important factors in the modifica¬ 
tion of Connexionalism. Not only may a committee 
sitting in Britain tend to regard the workers 
abroad rather in the light of civil servants, to 
be moved about at the will of an ecclesiastical 
Foreign Office ; but also in home affairs a rich 
Methodist circuit often appears to obtain the 
particular ministers it wislics, even against the 
apparent good of the whole Connexion. Yet this 
same power of the purse can manifestly bo used to 
stereotype connexional methods in the drawing 
up of trust deeds, so that all ecclesiastical property, 
buildings and endowments alike, can be placed 
under the control of the Conference of workers, 
and not of local supporters. 

Another menace to Connexionalism, as to all 
other organizations, is the irrepressible ambition 
of some men to wield power. In the early days, 
an outside autocrat like Constantine was able to 
capture and transform the machinery of the 
Church. For many centuries within Christian 
circles, a steady claim to supremacy has been put 
forth from Rome by an oligarchy of Pope and 
cardinals, who have succeeded in rendering nearly 
every revival subservient to their concentrated 
rule. Nor is it needful to look outside connexional 
circles : the corps of ministers most readily 
arranges to perpetuate itself, excluding the mass 
of members from all direct influence ; it reaches 
out beyond the stationing and supervising of its 
own members, to the control of all activity, on 
which it can at least interpose a veto. Such 
encroachments have more than once excited revolt, 
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and led to the formation of other bodies in which 
Bucli domination is expressly guarded against. 
Within the body of acdivo self-governing workers 
there has often arisen some ctnnnuinding ligure, 
whose actual influence extends far beyond the 
nominal position he holds ; but such a phenomenon 
is equally common under any system of manage¬ 
ment, and no sucli leader has proved able, or even 
desirous, to found a dynasty which may subvert 
the general principles. 

In estimating the permanence of the type, we 
have to bear in mind that details of organization 
are not prescribed in the New Testament, but a 
few principles are insisted upon as fundamental. 
None is more urgently reiterated than : ‘ All ye are 
brethren ; one is your Master, even the Christ.’ 
Again, the j)rimary object of the Church is 
evangelization : Go everywhere, tell all peoples, 
enlist the converts, instruct them in the ways of 
Christ ; such are the purposes for which the 
Church was called into being. Propagamlisni and 
brotherhood are thus to be inwrought in any 
scheme. Now, as a matter of history, every 
great revival of religion has been marked by an 
appreciation of these elements, and has fashioned 
its machinery on somewhat conncxional lines. 
True, the Franciscans were brought under the 
control of the Curia, hut the very struggle against 
this, and the rapid degeneracy from the spirit 
of Francis, show the natural relation of Con- 
nexionalism to these principles, so that the <lis- 
appearance of the one imperils tlie existence of 
the other. Similarly the transformation of the 
connexional type among the old General liaptists 
and the Friends reflects the decay of the spirit 
of propaganda in those bodies, llut the great 
Methodist Churches, with their linn grasi> on the 
evangelistic purpose of their existence, and their 
warm fratcunity, hold fast to the connexional 
system as the best embodiment of their principles. 
And whenever a revival takes place, even on 
a microscopic scale, it seems natural that those 
who are actively concerned shall meet simply as 
brethren to consult and arrange mutually as to 
the division of labour. 

Litkraturk,— E. Hatch, Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches, London, 1888; A. V. G. Allen, Christian Institu¬ 
tions, Edinburgh, 1898; K. Kautsky, Communism in Central 
Europe in the Time of the Heformatian, London, 1897; R. 
Barclay, Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Cmnrnmi- 
%Dealth\ London, 1877 ; T. Grantham, Christianismus Primi- 
tivus, or the Ancient Christian Religion, London, 1678; A. H. 
Newman, Manual of Church History, Philadelphia, 2 vols., 
1900-8 ; Consolidated Rules of the Primitive Atethodist Con¬ 
nexion, London, 1902 ; Wealeyan Annual Minutes of Cor\ference, 
London; World Missionary Conference, * The Chunih in the 
Mitwion l^Meld,' Edinburgh, 1910. W. T. WHITLKY. 

CONSANGUINITY.— By ‘consanguinity’ is 
meant blood-relationship, and more particularly, 
close blood-relationship. When we speak of a 
consanguineous union, we mean that the two organ¬ 
isms are near relatives; when we speak of a liigh 
degree of consanguinity in a herd or in a com¬ 
munity, we mean that there has l>een much in- 
breeding or endogamy. It is desirable to know 
what the biological facts are in regard to the 
results of the sex-union of closely consanguineous 
organi.sms, but it must be admitted that clear-cut 
facts are few. It should also be noted that, as the 
range of living creatures expresses a very long 
gamut, we must be very careful in arguing from 
one level to another. What is normal and ap¬ 
parently wholesome at one grade of organization 
may not be desirable at another. 

It .seems to have been securtdy established that 
some hermaphrodite animals habitually fertilize 
their own eggs. This autogamy has been proved 
in some tapeworms and nukes—not auspicious 
illustrations; it seems sometimes to occur in the 
freshwater hydra and a few other free-living 


animals. There are numerous self-fertilizing 
flowers, though there is no case known wliere 
cro.ss-fertilization is impossible. It may also be 
that one hermaphrodite liver-tiiike sonietimes 
inseminates another, sothattlie habitual autogamy 
may be interrupted. In the great majority of 
hermaphrodite animals, such as earthworms and 
snails, cross-fertilization is tlie invariable rule, ft 
is also relevant to recall the fact that in many of 
the small Grusta(;eaiis, in many Rotifers, and in 
some in.sects, such as Apliidcs, there may he long- 
c.outinued j)artheiiogt!nesis - generation succeeding 
generation without loss of vitality, although the 
eggs develop without any fertilization. In some 
of the Rotifers the males arc still undiscovered; 
Reauinur kept Aphides breeding parthenogo- 
netically for over three years (oO consecutive 
generations), and Weismann kept females of a 
common water Ilea {Ci/pn's replans) breeding in 
the same way for eiglit years, d’his shows that 
at certain Icvids ot organization a vigorous life 
may he kept up for many generations, not only 
witiiout any introduction of ‘fresh blood,’ hut 
without tlie present : of any males. 

A number of careful experiments have been 
made on in-hreoding, hut there is imperative need 
for more. Weismann in-bred rnict*- for twenty-nine 
gcneiations, ami his assistant Von Guaita continued 
the <‘X[)eriment for seven more generations, hut 
the only notable general result was a reduction of 
the fertility by about thirty per cent. Some 
exjKirinnuiters, such as Crampti, have found that 
the in breeding of rats resulted in diseiuso and 
abnormality, hut this was not observable in the 
equally careful exoiiiiinents of Ritzema-Bos. lie 
in-bred rats for thirty geniiratioiis ; fur the first 
four years (twenty g(m(Tations) there was almost 
no reduction in fertility ; after that there was a 
very marked decrease of fertility, an increase in 
the rate of mortality, and a diminution of size. 
These and other experiments on mammals, though 
insufficient to be satisfactory as a basis for generali¬ 
zation, suggest that very close in-hreeding may be 
continued for many generations without any 
observable evil effects, and, on the other hand, t hat 
there are limits beyond which in-breeding becomes 
disadvantag^eous. It is certain that, if there be 
well-defined hereditary predisposition to disease in 
the stock, then in-breeding soon spells ruin. 

‘ Extensive experiments by Castle and others 
[see Froc. Amer. Acad. xli. 731-780] on the in- 
breeding of the pomace-fly {Drosophila ampclopkila) 
led to the general result that “ inbreeding probably 
reduces very slightly the productiveness of Droso¬ 
phila, hut the productiveness may be fully main¬ 
tained under constant inbreeding (brother and 
sister) if selection be made from the more productive 
families’” (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 1008, p. 393). 

Some of the histories of domesticated breeds are 
so well recorded that they may ho ranked as 
carefully-conducted experiments, and it seems that 
some very successful breeds of cattle—such as 
Polled Angus—have in their early stages of estab¬ 
lishment involved extremely close iii-hrcoding. 
When wo examine the pedigree of famous bulla 
and stallions, we find in sonic cases an extra¬ 
ordinarily close consanguinity. Valuable results 
have often been attained by using the same stallion 
repeatedly on successive generations. 

From bree<ling experiments four general results 
seem to be clear; (1) that progressive results have 
usually followed mating within a narrow range of 
relationship; (2) that close in-hreeding has a 
great utility in fixing characters or developing 
‘prepotency’; (3) that close in-hreeding may go 
far without any injurious effect on physique ; and 
(4) that, if there be any morbid idiosyncrasy, close 
in-breeding tends to perpetuate and augment it. 
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Darwin paid much attention to the question of 
in-breeding (see Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Doinestiration[\join\oi\, 1868], etc.)» and his 
general conclusions w ore : 

(1) ‘The consequences of close interbreeding carried on for 
too long a time are, as is generally believed, loss of size, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility, sometimes accompanied by a 
tendency to malformation.' (2) ‘ The evil effects from close inter¬ 
breeding are ditticult to detect, for they accumulate slowly and 
differ much in degree in different species, whilst the good effects 
which almost invariably follow a cross are from the first 
manifest.’ (3) ‘ It should, however, be clearly understood that 
the advantage of close interbreeding, as far as the retention of 
character is concerned, is indisputable, and often outweighs 
the evil of a slight loss of constitutional vigour.’ 

From liis researches on HoAvering plants, Darwin 
concluded that there w’as ‘something injurious’ 
connected with self-fertilization ; and although he 
came to recognize that self-fertilization was more 
frecpient and more successful than he had at fir.st 
believed, he adhered on the whole to the aphorism, 
‘ Nature; abhors perpetual self-fertilization.’ In 
his book on Cross and Self Fertilisation (1876), 
however, he says: ‘If the word “ perpetual ” had 
been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, I h(*lieve that it is true, though 
perhaps rather too strongly expressed.’ The fact 
IS that self-fertilization in flowers is for the most 
part relatively, and not absolutely, injurious. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it seems 
fair to say that tliere is little biological evidence 
to shoAV that there is anything necessarily dis¬ 
advantageous or dangerous in clo.se consanguineous 
unions. These seem often to occur in nature in 
isolated and restricted areas, and they are frequent 


in successful breeding. It must be admitted that 
evil eh’ects sometimes follow prolonged consan- 
uineous pairing in the artificial conditions of stock- 
reeding, hut it must not be hastily inferred that 
these evil elfects are necessarily due to the consan¬ 
guinity. There may be persistence of unwhole¬ 
some conditions of life which have a cumulative 
evil effect as generation succeeds generation, or 
there may be .some organic taint in the early 
members of the stock which becomes aggravated, 
just as a desirable organic peculiarity may be 
enhanced. 

Bateson expresses the view of most biologists 
when he .says; 

‘ It should perhaps be pointed out categorically that nothing 
in our present knowlefigo can be taken with any confidence as 
a reason for regarding consanguineotis marriages as improper 
or 8f>ec,ially dangerous. All that can be said is that such 
marriages give extra chances of the appearances of recessive 
characteristics among the offspring. Some of these are doubt¬ 
less bad qualities, but we do not yet know that among the 
recefisives there may not be valuable qualities q,\bo' (Mendel’i 
Principles of Heredity^ new ed., London, 1909, p. 2261. 

When we take into account such evidence as 
there is from animals and from plants, and such 
.studies as those of Iluth {Marriage of Near Kin^^ 
1887), and the instances and counter-instances of 
communities with a high degree of consangaiinity, 
we are led to the conclusion tliat the jirejudice.s and 
laws of many peoples against the marriage of near 
kin rest on a basis not so much biological as social. 
See Marriage. 

Litkraturk.— -The literature has been given throughout the 
art., but see also under Marriage. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
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Introductory (J. H. Hy.slor), p. 30. 
Babylonian (T. G. PinchE. s), p. 33. 

Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 34. 

CONSCIENCE.— The term ‘conscience’ is de¬ 
rived from the Lat. conscientia, which meant origin¬ 
ally ‘ joint knowledge,’ or the knowledge which we 
share with others. It soon came to denote, how¬ 
ever, what we mean by concomitant knowledge, 
tliat is, consciousness or self-consciousness, and 
only in later literature had it the meaning which 
we attach to ‘ conscience.’ Even then it was not 
exactly what Ave mean by it as the arbiter and 
motive power in right and wrong. The Greek 
equivalent of Lat. conscientia Avas (rvueLdrjo-is. This 
was in use by Plato and the Stoics, and denoted 
joint knoAvlecfge, and Avith the Stoics it also denoted 
the knoAvledgo of right and wrong. In Cicero 
conscientia can often be tran.slated indifferently 
‘ conscience ’ or ‘ consciousness. ’ It is the same 
with the French term conscience. 

It is more distinctively in modern times that a 
radical difl’erence is marked between the idea of 
consciousness and that of conscience. Conscious¬ 
ness with us is a purely intellectual function, a 
generic term for the phenomena of mind, or for 
that concomitant act of mind which Hamilton has 
well called the ‘ complement of the cognitive 
energies.’ ‘Conscience^ is a term with a moral 
imnort, though complicated with the intellectual, 
ana implies an emotional content at the same time. 
‘ Consciousness ’ is thus a term for Psychology, and 
‘ conscience ’ one for Ethics, with the distinction, 
however, that consciousness is implied in the pro¬ 
blems of Ethics, Avhile conscience is not nece.ssarily 
so implied in those of Psychology. ‘Conscience’ 
is thus a name for the function of distinguishing 
lietween right and wrong, and of enforcing the one 
or preventing the other. The difference between 
the ancient and the modem conception of it is 
determined by the diflerence between their ideas 
of morality, and may be said to reflect the whole 


Greek and Roman (W. H. S. Jone.s), p. 37. 

Jewish (M. Ga.stkr), p. 41. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 46. 

difference lietAveen their ethical and religious 
civilization.s. The morality of antiauity, in so far 
as it Avas a subject of reflexion, haraly got beyond 
the conception of prudence—except, perhaps, with 
the Stoics. That of modem times involves the idea 
of duty or devotion to a law which may require sacri¬ 
fice. There is no doubt a perfect reconciliation 
between these two points of view when we come to 
make a concrete examination of the facts to which 
they are supposed to apply ; but in their abstract 
formula? they seem opposed to each otlier. In its 
conception of rational conduct antiquity sacrificed 
a proximate to a remoter interest; modern ideas 
assume to deny all interest or happiness, and to 
demand unsAverving oViedience to laAv. But when 
this is carefully scrutinized it often turns out to be 
a sacrifice of tlie interests of the present life to a 
remoter interest in a life to come. The Christian 
system was the originator of the phrases which 
came to express inllexible obedience to duty ; but 
this system was based on the immortality of the 
soul, and on the rewards and punishments appor¬ 
tioned to the nature of one’s conduct in this life. 
Hence, Avhen its moral conceptions are subjected 
to analysis, they do not differ absolutely in kind 
from those of antiquity, but they take two worlds 
into account Avhere the ancient took only one, 
namely, the present world. The difference, so far 
as it is a dinerence, was between a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic view of the present life, and 
also lietAveen merely intelligent action and such 
action as inA^olved duty with personal sacrifice. 

The difficulty of comparing our modern concep¬ 
tion of conscience with that of the ancients is 
apparent in the philosophy of Plato. Though he 
used the etymological equivalent of the modem 
term ‘conscience,’ this was not the term for one 
of the main functions of conscience with us. 
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* Reason * was the function which did service for 
conscience, and even this was not tlie motive 
agency in the direction of the will, hut the guide 
for otner influences. The myth of the chariot with 
the two steeds represents Plato’s conception of the 
moral nature. Plato’s distinction was between 
‘ rational ’ and ‘ irrational ’ conduct, by which he 
meant the distinction l>etween intelligent and 
ignorant conduct. Irrational action was under the 
influence of desire and passion, two unruly steeds 
which in their behaviour never looked before and 
after, but rushed into action without delibera¬ 
tion or reflexion. Reason was the charioteer whose 
function it was to direct these two steeds or im¬ 
pulses towards an end which represented know¬ 
ledge of what the subject does, instead of blind 
passion. In this conception, however, reason fur¬ 
nishes light but not power. The motive agency 
was in the desires and passions, and reason only 
gave counsel or directecl them, without providing 
any other end than these impulses oftered. It took 
a more spiritual age to supply an end which was 
distinct from that of sense and passion, and so to 
modify the conception which gave rise to the more 
modern idea of conscience. The distinction l>etween 
right and wrong with Plato, and, for that matter, 
with all Greece, was that between the prudent and 
the imprudent, between what was best lor the 
individual and what was injurious to him, and the 
judge of this was intelligence, not conscience in 
our use of the term. Tlie nearest conception to 
ours was the Stoic oliedience to law, a law too 
which sacrificed the impulses and started the 
reflective mind towards the later Christian doc¬ 
trine. Rut it was still an appeal to reason, and 
tried to reconcile its opposition to passion insist¬ 
ing upon traditional ethics in details. But other 
Greek thinkers conceived reason as the director, 
not the commander, of the impulses, and so the 
Greek point of view was not that of the supremacy 
of conscience, but the supremacy of reason, thus 
making prudence instead of law its standard of 
morality. The emotional element of conscience 
the ancients did not recognize. The influence 
which introduced this factor into the conception 
was partly the Christian idea of sacrifice, and partly 
the idea of respect for an inner law of life and 
conduct, suggested by the Stoic ethics, and made 
efl'ective in the Christian system by the necessity 
of eschewing politics. This conception was ex¬ 
plicitly formulated in later thought, and especially 
in the ethics of Immanuel Kant, as represented 
in his ‘ categorical imperative,’ an unbending 
sense of duty, regardless, in some thinkers, of 
all consequences, and in others of pleasure and 
pain. Here it denotes not only the consciousness 
of moral distinctions, but also an impelling motive 
or influence towards the execution of the right and 
the evasion of the wrong. 

The Furieg, or Erinyes (q.v.), are often regarded as mythologi¬ 
cal representations of the Greek idea of conscience. But this 
interpretation of them is due to certain analogies with the more 
modern conception of remorse as a punishment for sin inflicted 
by conscience on the transgressor. Tlie Furies were not inner 
monitors, but external agencies punishing the individual for the 
violations of the moral law. Remorse is an inner punisher. In 
the rationalistic stage of Greek reflexion there was a tendency 
on the part of some thinkers to ^ve a subjective interpretation 
to the idea of the Erinyes, but this never availed to suggest to 
them the modern idea of conscience as a distinct function of the 
mind. There was no tendency in Greek thought to combine 
the ideas of reason, self-consciousness, and penitence for sin so 
as to form the complex idea which has done so much service in 
modem times. The consciousness of sin was not a character¬ 
istic of the Greek mind. 

It was the general character of Christianity that 
gave rise to the new conception of conscience, and 
this was because it created a new morality. The 
Greek never got away from the secular view of 
things. Whatever his talk about the Divine, he 
asftoi Jated it with the eesthetic and political view 


of the world ; his ethical interests were confined to 
the present life and its joys. But Christianity 
extended the horizon of liuman hope beyond the 
jiresent, and created the brotherhood of man, a new 
social feeling and interest. At the same time it 
brought a doctrine of personal salvation, Imsed upon 
the idea that the present life was a proliation for a 
better, and that man’s only hope of hapriiriess in the 
next life was his conformity to duty here. With 
this new soinal ideal, the extension of man’s horizon 
of hope, and the strcnuoiisness of his conception of 
duty and limited probation, the idea of morality 
was formed with a direct reference to a spiritual as 
opposed to a material or carnal world. Morality 
was conceived as nossibly demanding a sacrifice 
of all that the Greek mimi valued in life, namely, 
the world of sense, or the intellectual world of 
speculation—which was onl y the grosser sense-world 
a little refined. The transfer of haj»piriess to a 
spiritual world forced morali(y to neglect that end 
here, and gave a very abstract meaning to duty. 
It also laid so much stress on the moral law, and so 
little on mere intellectual culture, that morality 
became the im porta t characteristic of the man 
who was to be saved ; that is to say, his morality 
and not his wisdom saved him. This, too, was 
tlie consequence of the democratic as opposed to 
the aristocratic view of social relations involved. 
In all, however, it substituted moral for intellec¬ 
tual virtues, and started civilization on a new 
tack, which was to make conscience more im¬ 
portant than culture, while it gave a larger con¬ 
tent to the conception of man’s moral nature. As 
conduct rather than knowledge came to be the 
condition of salvation, the idea of conscience took 
root as the most inqiortant part of man’s constitu¬ 
tion, and it was ajipealed to not only to secure 
individual salvation, Vnit also as the characteristic 
in man which reflected Jiis lineage with the Divine. 

The early Fathers defined conscience as the 
director of man’s spiritual nature, and the dis- 
tinguisher between right and wrong. Apparently 
not until Descartes did it take on the special im¬ 
port of an inner faculty to punish the soul for its 
sins. The function of remorse was recognized long 
before, but it took philosophic reflexion to intro¬ 
duce the idea into the scholastic conception of con¬ 
science, The same conception prevails in Spinoza. 
But this is entirely altered when we come to Kant. 
He identifies con.science with the function of the 
‘ categorical imperative,’ or sense of duty. Con¬ 
science, he sa^s, is not the product of exjierience, 
but an inherited or original capacity of the soul, 
and is identical with the law of duty. This was 
equally a departure from the ancient idea that it 
was an intellectual function, and from the Cartesian 
idea that it was the after-emotion of the soul in 
regard to conduct. It was not, with Kant, a 
faculty of judgment determining means to end, or 
deciding when any particular course was right or 
wrong, but the faculty which impelled the right 
attitude of mind towards any course which the judg¬ 
ment made right or wrong. The consec^uence was 
that conscience was convertible with the inner sense 
of duty or the compulsory nature of the moral law. 

Bishop Butler’s view preceded that of Kant 
historically, hut was much the same as that of the 
great German. It did not have the same develop¬ 
ment, but it reflected the logical consequence of 
the age toward this view. Butler expounds his 
conception of conscience in his Sermons^ which are 
an analysis of human nature. There is a tendency 
to emphasize the emotional element, but the intel¬ 
lectual is admitted as essential to it. He says : 

‘There ia a principle of reflection in men, by which they dl*- 
tingiiish between, approve and disapprove their own actions. 
We are plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect 
upon our own nature. The mind CAn take a view of what passes 
within itself, its propeiiHiona, aversions, passions, affections, as 
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respecting such objects, and in such degrees ; and of the several 
actions consequent thereu)>on. In this survey it approves of 
one, disapproves of another, and towards a tiiird is airoctcd in 
neither of these ways, but is (piit.-o indifferent. This prineiple 
in marj, by which lie approves or disapproves his iieart, temper, 
and actions, is oonscietn^e ’ (.SVr/n. i. § 7 f.). 

He is cHicfiil subsequently to insist that the 
function involves ‘rellexion,’ and distinouishes it 
from the appetencies or natural adections, as the 
agency 'which can give their promptings stability 
and rationality. Tlie (tonception at this point 
takes on some resemblance to that of Plato, with 
additions from the course of Christian develop¬ 
ment. But in (u)mpleting his eoiieeption of it he 
assigns a siijncmacy to conscience which is based 
not on its power hut on its right to prior judg¬ 
ment in (piestions of right and wrong. 

‘Thus,’ ho says, ‘that principle, by which we survey, and 
either apy)rove or disa])prove our own heart, temper, and actions, 
is not only to ho considered as what is in its turn to have some 
Influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites: but likewise as being superior; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others—inso¬ 
much that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, 
without taking in judgment, direction, superintendency. This 
is a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself: 
and, to preside arel govern, from the very economy and con¬ 
stitution of man, l.ielongs to it. Had it strength, os it has 
right; hurl it power, as it has manifest authority; it would 
absolutely govern the world ’ (Srnn. ii. § 19). 

In resiicct of the idea of authority, this view is 
strikingly like that of Kant, but it contains an 
element of judgment and emotional attitude after 
the act which does not a[)pear to make a part of 
Kant’s conception. Kant starts with a law of 
rational act ion which is to hold good for all rational 
beings, and makes this an imperative duty wdiich 
is to regulate conduct without regard to con- 
sequenccis or external relations and conditions. 
External deeds are with him neither good nor bad. 
The only good or ba<l thing in the world is a good 
or had will, and any will governed by the ‘ cate¬ 
gorical imperative,’ or sense of duty, is moral, 
regardless of what the external act is. One does 
not need to know the means to an end or to reflect 
on consequences in order to be virtuous in this 
conception. Neither the amount of intelligence or 
wisdom nor tlie after-emotional effects of ap})roval 
or disapproval have anything to do with virtue, but 
only the right attitude of the will and reverence 
for the law’. The motive or mere sense of duty 
was sufficient to determine the whole character of 
conduct, and this motive constituted the nature of 
conscience. 

Both these schools or tendencies resulted in the 
conception that conscience is a simple and unique 
faculty of the mind. This was especially indicated 
in the simnlicity of its function in the Kantian 
system, ana in tlie view that it was not a product 
of experience, and 'with the English thinkers it was 
further favoured by the emphasis placed upon its 
presence in man as an evidence of the Divine. The 
Kantian argument for immortality and the exist¬ 
ence of God pointed in a similar direction, as it 
rested on the moral nature of man. Both schools 
treated conscience as an imi)lanted power and 
not the result of experience, and accordingly their 
conception came into conflict with the implica¬ 
tions of the doctrine of evolution. This theory 
attempted to derive conscience from various ele¬ 
ments in man’s social nature, and refused to regard 
It as an implanted and unique faculty of the mind. 
The controversy between the two schools was made 
clear by the relation of the idea of conscience to 
the theistic interpretation of the cosmos. The last 
resource of the theologian for the proof of a Divine 
existence had boon the unique ancl moral character 
of conscience. Evolution had assumed that it had 
proved its claims in all other matters, and was 
reluctant to make an exception of conscience. It 
was only natural that it should so treat the 
question, and it was unfortunate for the theistic 


view^ of things that it seemed to stake its claims 
on the integrity of its argument regarding tlie 
origin of conscience. 

Thi.s controversy, how^ever, is not the best setting 
for the consi<loration of conscieiuie. We should 
lirst see wdiat w^e think it is as a fact, and w^e can 
then discuss its origin. The tendency since the rise 
of the controversy has been to consider conscience 
not as a unique or simi)lo faculty, hut as a com- 
plcxus of mental phenomena organized with refer¬ 
ence to moral ends. Instead of being made a separ¬ 
ate faculty—the ‘ faculty ’ Psychology having been 
abandoned—it is consiclered as t-lie mmcl occupied 
with moral phenomena. This enables us to conceive 
it as the organization of all that intelligence and 
feeling which are connected with the actions called 
rnoralOr immoral. There was an approximation 
to this view' in the conception of Butler, hut it 
w'as concealed by the prevailing interest in other 
questions. But, taking conscience as a complex 
instead of a simple function, the present writer 
would recognize three general elements in it: 
(1) The intellectual or cognitive element, which is 
concerned with the perception of tlie means to 
imds, and the fact of some end which we agree to 
call the good as distinct from the merely true. 
Other mental functions are called in to estimate 
what shall bo the good as distinct from the true, 
but the intellectual judgment and perceptions are 
involved in determining both the fact of this ideal 
and the necessary means to its realization, and on 
those means rests a part of the judgment of right 
and wTong. In fact, right and wrong hardly have 
any meaning without this conception of means to 
ends. (2) The emotional element, which is prim¬ 
arily the valuation of facts and things in relation 
to our welfare, whether they represent retrospective 
or prospective feelings. Hencethey divide into what 
w'e shall call the judicial and the legislative feel¬ 
ings. The judicial feeling represents the approval 
or disapproval of self or actions in their relation to 
the moral law. The legislative feeling is the sense 
of duty, or ‘categorical imperative,’and commands 
obedience as the retrospective feelings pass judg¬ 
ment on acts already done. (3) The desiderative 
element, or that mental state which may be called 
reverence, good-w ill, or conscientiousness, and is re¬ 
presentative of respect for law, where the sense of 
duty represents a sense of compulsion often against 
the desires. The highest condition of conscience 
is that in which respect for law is substituted for 
the imperative which feels a struggle against 
natural desire. 

These various elements will include all the 
social instincts which figure so prominently in the 
theories of Darwin and Spencer and the evolu¬ 
tionists generally. The important point, however, 
is that tliey show the moral nature or conscience 
to be complex and not simple. The view solves 
some perplexities in the evolutionist controversy. 
The difficulty proposed by the older view, in its 
effort to utilize the distinction between man and 
the animal in respect of morality, was that evolu¬ 
tion could not account for this new increment in the 
process of creating man, and that, since it was not 
derived from anything like it in previous organic 
life from which man was supposed to be developed 
physically, a special creative act was necessary to 
account for it in man. But with the analysis of 
conscience into elements which may be found in 
all consciousness, animal or otherwise, we may 
suppose that the process of evolution has only 
organized or consolidated elements otherwisa 
separate into a systematic tendency to act in the 
direction we call conscience. In this manne w* 
may admit the uniqueness of the function, and so 
its distinction from animal life, while wvi at the 
same time accept the evolution, if not of the ele- 
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ments, certainly of the organic whole for which 
the term standR. The distinction as a whole he- 
tween man and animal is preserved, while the 
identity of their elements is maintained, evolution 
being fnrmative, not creative. 

The consequence of this view is that conscience 
is no more simple than the aesthetic faculty or any 
other function of the mind. It receives a distinct 
name merely because of the importance attaching 
to certain faxed relations between men and their 
conduct. All the functions of the mind are em¬ 
ployed in the determination of action, and it seems 
simple only because we are in the habit of seizing 
some one particular mark in the whole for denomi¬ 
nating the process ; and, in any case in which a 
single term is used to denominate a fact, a natural 
tendency arises to consider that fact a simple one. 
But in matters of moral character there are many 
mental states and many external relations involved, 
and so long as conscience is a term to denote the 
moral nature it must include all these factors. 

The problem, however, of its origin is not so 
important as its validity as a function of mind. 
The perplexity created by the (tontrovcrsy of the 
religious mind with the evolutionist was caused by 
the original conception that its meaning and value 
as a function of mind depended on its origin. The 
assumption was that, unless it ha<i a Divine origin, 
its authority was impaired. In other words, its 
validity was made to depend on its creative origin 
instead of upon its judgment of facts. The con¬ 
sequence was that evolution only enforced the 
conclusion which the theist admitted hypothetic- 
ally. But once realize, as we do in all other 
scientilic and philosophic problems, that hi.storical 
origin does not determine validity, and the author¬ 
ity of conscience will depend on the same criteria 
as those which determine ordinary truths, and not 
upon any contingency of its remote source, whether 
it be a simple or a complex faculty. We do not 
make any other scientific truth depend on the cause 
of its origin but upon its conformity to facts and 
the law of things. It must l>e the same with the 
dictates of conscience. They are valid or invalid 
irrespective of the mode of their origin, and becau.se 
of their relation to the welfare of the individual. 

Literaturk,—L. Stephen, Science of Ethics^ Loud. 1882, ch. 
viii. ; T. H. Green, Proleg. to Ethics, Oxf. 1883, bk. ii. ch. v., 
and bk. iv. ch. i. ; I. A. Dorner, Chr. Ethics (Kng. tr. 1887), 
pt. I. ch. iii. 2nd div. 2nd sect. ; H. Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics 
(Kriff. tr. IHJMl), bk. ii. ch. vi. ; see also Butler, Senrums, e<l, 
W. E. Gladstone, 0x1. 1896; Darwin, Descent of Man, Lond. 
1871 ; and H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, Lond. 1893. 

James II. IIyslop. 

CONSCIENCE (Babylonian).—As is indicated 
in the art. CONKK.ssiON (vol. iii. p. 825), the As.syro- 
Babylonians felt strongly the consciousness of the 
commission of sin and wrongdoing, and herein the 
idea of conscience appears plainly, and must have 
presented itself with all its force to their minds. 
Confe.ssion of sin, in fact, can exist in all sincerity 
only when conscience speaks to a man, and tells 
him that he is in fault—when, 

‘ Sitting in lamentation. 

In bitter mutterings and pain of heart. 

In evil weeping, in evil lamentation. 

He mourns like a dove ; tearfully night and day. 

To his merciful god like an ox he lows, (and) 

Bitter lamentation he constantly makes.’ i 

The Assyr.-Bab. conception of sin, however, 
differed from that prevailing in a Christian com¬ 
munity, as the failings of a religious man belong¬ 
ing to tlrose ancient nationalities might be due to 
causes over which he had no control—the effects of 
the actions of evil spirits, or the ritual uncleanness 
brought about by acts of forgetfulness or by the 
effects of illness. The disadvantage arising from 
this consisted in the disfavour of the gods, or of 
the king as the gods’ representative, and there 
was a desire to avoid such disfavour in future by 
1 WAI iv.* pi. 26, 60 flf. 
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refraining from the commis.sion of the misdeeds 
which brought it about. This, though not the 
Christian idea of conscience (including, as it does, 
the feeling of remorse), may have tended to bring 
about the frame of mind which we understand 
thereby, or something akin to it. 

An excellent example of the heart-searchings 
of the Babylonians and their remorse of con¬ 
science is given by the 2nd tablet of the Surjm. 
series. Here the aftlicted man has not only to ask 
himself whether he has committed the sins of 
bla.sphemy, uncleanness, bribery (?) to thwart the 
ends of justice, used false balances, removed his 
neighbour’s landmark, etc., but must also put to 
himself searching questions as to whether he has 
separated father and son (or other near relatives), 
refrained from freeing the captive, failed to enable 
the imprisoned to see the light of day, whether, 
being ‘ upright of mouth,’ hi.*^ heart was neverthe- 
le.s.s faithless, and whether, while saying ‘Yes’ 
with his mouth, ‘ No ’ was in his heart.'^ As these 
(pieries run to about 8<) lines, it will easily be 
recognized that the 1’.bylonian, in his conscien- 
tiou.sness, was exceedingly tJioroiigh. 

In fa(;t, we may, perhaps, see in the last of the 
following lines something expressing the idea 
which the word ‘conscience’ contains: 

‘ On accoimt of )iis eye, which is filled with tears, [accept thou 
his) lamentation ; 

On account of his troubled face, [accept thou his] lamenta¬ 
tion ; 

On account of his mind (?), from which tears depart not, 
[accept thou his] lamentation ; 

On a(U!ount of his lips, on which a bridle is placed, [accept 
thou his] lamentation 

On account of his hands, which rest spread abroad, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of bis breast, which complains like a resounding 
flute, [accept thou his] lamentation.’3 

In this extract the breast, the seat of the feel¬ 
ings, may be regarded as the inner conscience 
of a man, and as practically synonymous with the 
heart, when used in the same sense. In the Laws 
of Hammurabi, the person who had a complaint to 
make was recommended to go before Merodach 
and Zerpanttum in prayer, ‘ with perfection of 
heart.’ ‘Perfection of heart’ would, therefore, 
seem to have been an expression equivalent to 
freedom from the consciousness of sin—a clear 
conscience. In the fullest sense of the words, 
therefore, the great gods of Babylonia exacted, 
for their favour, not only that rectitude in the 
sight of the world which every right-minded per¬ 
son desires, but also a good conscience, such as 
would urge one to rejientance, contrition, recon¬ 
ciliation, and restitution when the interests of his 
fellow-men were involved. 

Numerous inscriptions, mostly of the nature of 
penitential psalms and litanies, might be quoted 
in illustration of the above, but very little fresh 
information is to he obtained from them.'* Their 
cumulative evidence, however, shows the Baby¬ 
lonians in a most favourable light, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the objects of their worship were the gods 
and goddesses of their national jiantheoii. Be- 
ligious in the extreme, the constant aim of the 
believer among them was a clear conscience, with¬ 
out which there was no hope of happiness, but, on 
the contrary, pain and grief in this world, and, to 
all appearance, separation in the world to come 
from tlie deity whom they worshipped. 

Litxraturk. —iliLi is g^iven In the notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

* Zhnmern, Beitr. iur Kenntnis der bab. Rel., Leipzig:, 1806, 
pp. 2-7. 

* Sumerian : Sumdum sikur-e ftuhhdta ira^ . . . ; Babylonian ; 
Jna Sapti-su ka lagaa nadd [bikit-su Hoi /]. 

* Haupt, Akkad, u. sumer. Keihehrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881, no. 
19, with additions. The text being imperfect, the above render¬ 
ing is given with reserve. For a rendering without the additions, 
see Jastrow, Rel. Bah. u. Assyr. ii. (Giessen, 1908) p, 81, lines 
13-16. 

4 See Jastrow, op. eit. ii. 1-187 (‘ Klagelieder und Bussgebeta 
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CONSCIENCE (Egyptian).~-The actual wore 
‘ conscience ’ does not occur in the indexes o] 
Egyptological works—which is a priori a signifi 
cant fact. For not only must we suppose that th< 
word has no exact equivalent in the Egyptiai 
vocabulary (any more than have the terms ‘ sane 
tion,’ ‘morality/ ‘remorse/ etc.), but we mus’ 
also conclude that the literature of ancient Egyp 
has nothing to say on the subject. Of course, w< 
find numerous writings on propriety, on duty, on 
everything connected with the vast domain of 
ethics in general ; but there is nothing that bears 
directly upon the phenomena of conscience in 
themselves. Since, on the other hand, we still 
find most delicate manifestations of what we 
might call an oraanized conscience in Egypt, in 
its literature and religious works, we must pre 
sume that the Egyptians had quite a diirerenl 
conception of conscience from ours for both of the 
senses in which the word is used to-day. Psycho 
logically, they connected it with very ditterenf 
phenomena, and with methods of perception oi 
the ‘ ego ’ which are no longer ours. Morally, 
conscience was regarded as playing a part in con- 
cepts grouped in a dili'erent way from that followed 
by our method. Or, rather, Egyptian thought 
arranged the operations of the moral conscience 
in separate and independent categories, whereas 
we make them a unity. It would take too long 
to investigate whether this fact is due to the 
general inability of the Egyptians to make abs¬ 
tract definitions, or, on the other hand, to the 
method whereby Egyptian intellectual civilization 
originally formed tlie foundations of its know¬ 
ledge. The latter is probably the more correct 
view. 

These radical differences of terminology explain, 
at any rate, why the question has never yet been 
entered into in modern works of Egyptology. 
These speak very often of the moral culture of 
Egypt, but never of its conscience or of the pos¬ 
sible formation of the same (the work of Flinders 
Petrie, Religion and Conscience^ is the only ex¬ 
ception at present; but note also the restriction 
made in the Literature at the end of this 
article). In fact, the complete absence in ancient 
Egypt of definition or treatment of the subject 
forces us to a long process of reconstruction of the 
Egyptian conscience by means of the direct study 
of whatever implicit manifestations of conscience 
can be seen in the whole collection of Egyptian 
writings. Thus, inscriptions such as a prayer, a 
hymn, a biography, or a copy of a deed or division 
or a law’suit; or testamentary or epistolary papyri; 
or even magical incantations may supply a detail 
here or there ; and the sum of such contributions 
may gradually make it possible to reach a know¬ 
ledge of Egyptian conscience. This study is neces¬ 
sarily a very intricate one ; but it is indispensable 
for our ultimate understanding of the duties and 
divisions of Egyptian morality, of which so much 
has been said. What follows cannot be any more 
than a first attempt, of provisional character. 

It is a common thing to read that the Egyptians 
‘ had a conscience superior to that of the other 
peoples of classic antiquity.’ Such an expression 
18 ambiguous. Its actual meaning, as Petrie rightly 
notes (op. cit, 86), must be that the theoretical 
standards were nowhere so well defined and ap- 
parently so high as in Egypt. The gradual de¬ 
velopment of tnese standards can be followed in a 
long historical series of documents.^ But the 

1 E 0 p«cially if we use documents very much neglected as a 
rule, such as: the * Ne(;:ative Confession ' of the Roman era; 
the 'Duties of the Governor* (Kekhmara inscription), and, 
generally, the biographies of the first Theban empire. 
Hitherto we have made too exclusive a use of the celebrated 
oh. oxxT. of the Book of the Dead and of the ' Treatises on 
Wisdom ' (inaoourately called ‘ Treatises on Morality ’> 


study of this evolution constitutes an iiiquirt 
whicli belongs to moral and social history. It 
amounts, in short, to an attempt to disentangle 
the notion of the co-ordinate moral system, with 
its sanctions and its more or less successful 
attempts at a codification of duties-—the whole 
being organized on the standards of which we have 
just spoken. An investigation of this nature must 
be accompanied by that of the word ‘duty,’ be¬ 
cause it is connected logically with the conception 
of moral obligation, and with the various ques¬ 
tions attached thereto (nature of duty, categories, 
origins, sanctions, etc.). This has been the treat¬ 
ment followed in almost all the works occupied 
with the word ‘ conscience ’ in general. 

It appears, then, to have been a mistake to stud^ the 
‘duties’ of Egyptian morality in connexion with conscience, 
as Petrie has done (op, cif.); and an examination of his work 
shows precisely that, among the hundreds of obligations and 
prohibitions figuring among the duties, the majority (food 
tabus, ritual and sexual tabus, etc.) arise from sources quite 
apart from the true domain of conscience. 

We must, consequently, occupy ourselves ex¬ 
clusively with the phenomenon ‘ conscience ’ con¬ 
sidered by itself, i.e. that immediate intuition of 
good and bad, that inward feeling, instinctive 
(from its appearing innate), which shows itself 
contemporaneously with an action. There is in it 
a quasi-spontaneous disposition of the mind to 
make the judgment (which it forms on actions 
and intentions) subordinate to an idea that appears 
to be sui generis. 

Applying as it does to a dead race, and to a race 
which has left no didactic matter of its own on the 
subject, our study must be cautious, and should 
begin by limiting our field of inquiry as much as 
ossible. Thus we must dismiss as too wide the 
efinition that ‘ conscience is the mass of intui¬ 
tions as to what is good or bad,’ because an ap- 
arent intuition may be an acqiiisition that has 
ecome so rapid by force of habit that it seems 
instinctive (either by individual education or by 
hereditary transmission of the tendenej"). This 
suggests the subject of physical movements {e.g. 
‘struggling’ movements) which seem instinctive, 
but are not necessarily innate. Petrie {op. cit. 92) 
shows very clearly that similarly the body of in¬ 
tuitions which we call conscience is the accumu¬ 
lated heritage of centuries. Not one of tiie ap¬ 
parent ‘intuitions’ brought to light by Egyptian 
writings can be classed with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty among the primordial phenomena. They 
must be studied as one of the fundamental ele¬ 
ments of a social morality composed of all the 
individual consciences brought together, and it 
belongs to ethics to investigate how heredity has 
impressed them little by little until they have 
the force of instinct (cf. A. Leroy, Religion des 
irimitifs, Paris, 1909, p. 211). 

Thus limited, the question comes to be whether 
here is in the body of Egyptian literature a 
means of defining the initial element (we must 
ivoid the words ‘ innate ’ and ‘ acquired ’), or the 
arliest possible elements from which the Egyptian 
moral conscience seems to proceed. In a question 
of this type, if we do not want it to extend in¬ 
definitely, it is a good method of procedure to 
apply to Egypt the principal theories relating to 
the origin oi conscience among primitive peoples, 
and to investigate whether what we know oi 
Egyptian religion and ethics agrees with them. 

At the very outset, it seems certain that the 
Egyptian conscience cannot be brought into con¬ 
nexion with the Divine world of the nation. The 
literary expressions employed in the question as 
io ‘ whether conscience is the herald of the Law¬ 
giver or the Lawmver Himself * have no precise 
meaning here. If we can prove that social 
morality is the product of the Body of individnal 
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consciences, and show the initial separateness of 
morality and any given religious system, wo see 
that this separation naturally allects tlie origin of 
conscience. Now this separation of morality from 
religious beliefs has been attempted time after 
time, since Tylor, in all the reli^nons of uncivil¬ 
ized or semi-civilized peoples. But nowhere is 
this phenomenon more scientifically clear than in 
Egypt, where, from the time of the pre-historic 
texts of the Funerary Books to the Roman Em¬ 
pire, the accession of the gods to the domain of 
morality was a slow process. Right down to 
near the latter period, Osiris was almost the only 
god connected with a moral idea(Ptah of Memphis 
is perhaps an exception, if we judge by the latest 
discoveries, in his temples, of stelfe to the name 
of ‘ Ptah who hears the plaint of the wretched’ 
[cf. Petrie, Memphis^ i., Lond. 1908, p, 17 Ifij). 
The other gods neither prescribed nor taught any¬ 
thing of morality. They only punished those who 
did them wrong, and blessed their benefactors. It 
may even be remarked, as one of the strongest 
characteristics of Egyptian religions, that this 
neutrality of the gods persists throughout the 
whole domain of ethics. 

The systems which base conscience on ‘ sym¬ 
pathy ’ seem incapable of explaining its manifesta¬ 
tions in Egypt. Not one of the texts of the 
monuments, e.g.^ or of the moral or popular litera¬ 
ture, makes any mention of, or even allusion to, 
anything of the nature of the Shinto doctrine of 
kami. In Egypt, ‘ to follow the dictates of the 
heart’ would lead to very dill'ercnt results from 
those of a fundamental concent that ‘ the heart 
is good.’ On the contrary, tfie total impression 
given by Egyptian writings may he summed up 
in two remarks which do not favour this system. 
(1) Wo find a great lack of those ideas which are 
often regarded as indications of the ‘ sympathetic * 
origin of conscience. These are the feelings which 
are usually Qualified with ‘ temporary sanction,* 
and are callea the pleasure and joy of doing good, 
and the remorse, regret, and repentance for evil- 
doing. Inversely, certain chafers of the Pyra¬ 
mids and the Book of the Dead, and certain 
reflexions of the popular tales, ofler lamentable 
analogies, in point of ‘ sympathy,’ with the present 
mental status of the very lowest races among those 
studied in the Congo (ci. Notes sur la vie familiale 
et juridique de quelques populations au Congo 
Beige, ser. iii. fasc. i. [Brussels, 1909]). (2) The 

study of ‘ sanctions ’ properly so called (of very 
different kinds, of course) reveals an organization 
{i.e. a formation) which shows its connexion with 
fundamental elements that are quite different, 
and perhaps even totally opposite. 

The history of this will be examined elsewhere (see Ethics). 
Here, however, we should note this tangle—at first sight 
inextricable—of the most various fundamental sanctions. The 
lowest of these are baaed on violation of ‘ tabus,’ and have no 
possible connexion with any moral action whatever ; the others 
show themselves as consequences, conceived from a utilitarian 
point of view (and recognized os such by experience), of in¬ 
coherent series of actions which are not arranged in any kind 
of rational grou]^. We see this in the absolute and persistent 
inability of the Egyptians to compose any kind of reasonable 
list of sanctions. All that we find (Treatises on Wisdom, Book 
of the Dead, Maxims, Proverbs, Instructions, etc.) are lists 
formed in reference, not to classes of duties, but to the indi¬ 
viduals or forces whence these sanctions proceed : the gods, 
chiefs, the dead, the family. Sometimes, indeed, there is a 
suggestion of the motives of command or prohibition. But 


the idea of a moral Vonscience with any other basis better 
than that of ‘ Innate goodness ’ or ‘ sympathy.’ 

The innate appreciation of right and wrong, 
which Uiany regard as the irreducible, constitu¬ 
tive element of the moral conscience, seems at 
first sight a good theory for Egypt. There is prob¬ 
ably no other ancient literature so impregnated 


with ideas of right and justice. Discourses like 
the one supposed to be addressed by the king to 
his vizier on the duties of the guardians of justice 
(cf. Newberry, liekJunara, Lond. 1900, p. 33), the 
statements of ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead, 
and especially the constant references of the bio¬ 
graphical inscriptions to equity and hatred of 
wrong in all its moral and social forms, would 
seem to picture the very inmost mental state 
of the race. A critical examination of the texts, 
however, makes this tempting hypothesis un¬ 
tenable. In eschatology, we find that the idea 
of ‘ retribution ’ or that lofty idea of the ‘ average 
of years of good fortune’ (cf. Griffith, Stories of 
the High Priests, Oxford, 1900, pp. 41-66) is of very 
late appearance, and the most perfect injustice 
preceded it, for—as has l>een noticed—the famous 
‘ Negative Confession ’ confines itself to a magical 
affirmation without proofs. Finally, the moral 
concept whiirh it supposes in relation to the actions 
of this life is not ancL it in respect of its in¬ 
sertion in the Book < . the Dead ; there is n® 
getting over the plain fact that, while we have 
for several years been in possession of about two 
hundred specimens of the Book of the Dead of 
. arlier date than the XVIIIth dynasty, we have 
not one containing a single line of the only moral 
chapter of this literature. It is the same with the 
ordinary inscriptions, where the development can 
be followed from the inastabasoi the IVtii dynasty. 
Right and wrong do not appear at first except in 
the form of affirmations or the lawful ownership 
of various goods, or the absence of wrong done to 
those things of which the deceased has need—which 
is quite a different thing. Even reducing it to its 
humblest form (as conceded, e.g,, by R6ville, Pro- 
Ugomine^, Paris, 1881, p. 276), we cannot reach the 
evidence of a priinordiaX irreducible element, con¬ 
sisting of an innate feeling of right, for any one 
of the ancient Egyptian cases. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to find satisfaction in a system like 
that taken up lately by Leroy (op. cit. 205), which 
posits at the outset an irreducible innate idea of 
right, while admitting the infinite and contra¬ 
dictory variety of practical applications. It is an 
evident paralogy to make, from the establishment 
of a connexion by mental operation, an entity 
existing by itself. The philological examination 
of the texts that one would apply to this special 
exposition might arrive some time at the evidence 
of the primitive confusion of the notions of good¬ 
ness and utility, but never at an abstract concep¬ 
tion of right; such a process w'ould lead rather to 
conclusions remarkably like that suggested by 
the examination of the moral ideas of the races 
recently examined in Eauatorial Africa, in the 
basin of the Congo, or in ilritish East Africa. 

Petrie’s conclusion is the theory of utility brought 
to perfection by heredity (o/?. eit, 88). 

His views may be summed up as follows : The conscious idea 
of right and wrong conforms at its basis with what is aseful 
or the reverse for the community. Passing centuries have 
gradually done away with this idea, and have imposed on the 
individual, and thereafter on his descendants, respect for it (if 
not intelligence); so that his manner of appreciatinp it has, 
like hereditary movements, become instinctive. In fact, the 

rimitive reasoning’ of the ancestor has been transmitted to 

is posterity in the form of propensities to conscienc^e. 

This theory of Petrie’s is a remodelled form, to suit Egypt, 
of the conception that w'e find elsewhere in all sorts of 
an ■ ■ ■ *■ ’ 

coi 

___, 

etc. 'The whole idea seems well adapted to the Egyptian world, 

so well organized in all its workings for social co-operation and 
utility. 

But this is a narrow basis, and must bo 
broadened. Such a system does not explain why 
Egypt, having the same constitutive elements of 
conscience as the other African peoples, should 
have developed its moral conscience further than 
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they. A more precise and intricate mechanism 
must be found, and can be found—in the present 
writer’s opinion—in a careful examination of 
Egyptian literature. A total of 500 or 600 
proverbs, maxims, precepts, ideas, or thoughts of 
a moral type, extending from the IVth dynasty to 
the Christian era, will suffice for this inquiry, 
the business of which is not to define the idea of 
duty or its working out (see Ethics), but to 
find the elements of formation of w’hat we call 
conscience in Egypt. The development of the 
utilitarian and social datum will appear as the 
result of the combination of two chief elements. 

The first consists essentially in the feeling that 
there is no iridifierent action, and that every 
action has consequences for its author. This idea 
is by no means of the same nature as that of right 
and wrong. It is not even the idea of respon¬ 
sibility, but it contains the latter in embryo. It 
also includes the future idea of reciprocity^ applied 
to the doer of tlie action. It thus reduces itself to 
the form : ‘ If I do this, the same will be done to 
me (or will hai)pf‘n to me)’; then to the form : ‘I 
shall not do that, so that the same may not be 
done to me (or happen to me).’ A comparison of 
the mentality of the black African of to-day with 
the Egyptian texts makes it possible to hold that 
this idea of the necessary consequences of every 
good or bad action is a truly innate idea, or, if 
not innate, at least the most primitive instinctive 
idea that can be found. It does not j[)resupjK>8e, 
so far as appears, a developed intelligence or a 
long education. The African—to continue our 
illustration—is surrounded by an infinite number 
of forc(;s and spirits of such importance that every 
human action and movement affects them, for 
good or ill- we might almost say, most often for 
ill. And this pessimism, rightly remarked as a 
characteristic of the African mind, is still vi.sible 
in Egyptian literature. The action, with its con¬ 
sequences, agreeable or harmful or displeasing to 
one or other of those innumerable spirits and 
forces, begets the immediate perception of a good 
or evil consequence for the doer. This is clearly 
seen in the case of numerous interdictions of a 
ritual nature, or in the mysterious vengeance of 
spirits and gods offended unawares, or in violent 
deaths. The famous ch. exxv. itself, looked at 
from this point of view, shows itself to be com¬ 
posed from the very same elements as tho.se of a 
Kavirondo or Uhangi native’s conscience. And 
the idea that other men, neighbours and fellow- 
men, are linked, by their death or by their 
uardian-spirits, to this sum of mysterious forces 
rought into motion by every action, seems to 
have 8upj)lie(l the natural means for the ex¬ 
tension of this primitive feeling. 

Whether the ori^^inal mental operation is innate or not will 
not be (iisouHsed here. The positive fact is that what, in every 
case, is (iescribed as the first manifestation of the feeling of 
conscience anion^ the ‘ non-civilized' Afric^ins Is at the 
foundation of E}^yptian mentality. Experiment naturally >fave 
this feeling definiteness and precision, and, low as we may 
judjfe it from the moral point of view, it started a great 
forward movement on the day when it became the idea of 
neceemry recijyrocity, attached to the actions or intentions. 
We can still detect that stage very clearly in I'Vypt (especial^’ 
in the popular tales), when this idea is embodied in the vapie 
form of a sort of ‘ fatality,’ whose consequences man lets 
loose by his own action. It is only later, and in a very 
imperfect form, that this mechanism is connected with precise 
interventions: (1) with the dead as punishing or rewarding 
(cf., e.g., the expression ‘your gods [i.e. your deified dead] wifi 
bless you if you do,' etc.) ; (2) with the guardian-deities of the 
dead. And yet, even in historic times, the perception of the 
results of the evil action is attached to forces that are quite 
vague and undefined, such as chance, misfortune, and acciaent. 
These arc the .survivals, modified by time, of the ‘spirits’ of the 
most ancient Egyptian beliefs. Never have national religions 
been able to rise higher. 

If we find at the base of Egyptian thought first 
fear, and then, with progress, the idea of pensonal 
responsibility, we must demonstrate why finally 


this sort of ‘conscience* later developed so 
differently in Egypt and among the African 
peoples of whom we have been speaking. A 
second factor came into play, which was indis¬ 
pensable to the evolution, and it seems that it 
was this factor which organized the Egyptian 
conscience, w’ith its special traits, wdth its 
perfections — but also with its nobility. The 
second element consists very probably in the idea 
of order, or the idea of the harmony of the world 
—later designated by the word Kda^xos. The first 
knowledge of ‘order’ in the progress and forces 
of the world naturally began as purely material 
order, in the domain of physics and geography. 
We have explained in art. CALENDAR (Egyptian) 
the important part played in this question by the 
observation of the stars, and the idea that the 
Divine influences of the stellar powers governed 
the world. As the heavenly vault set the examjile 
of order, and directed events on earth, the know¬ 
ledge of the laws and harmonies of the sensible 
world followed. A relation of this kind between 
the astral world and the earth seems to have lieen 
made very much more natural in Egypt bv the 
character of the climate, in which the regularity 
of certain rhythms and the well-defined character 
of certain o]q)osites were noticeable (the periodicity 
of the Nile’s rise, the fixity of the seasons and 
winds, the contrast betw'een the desert and the 
valley, etc.). ’J'he knowledge of this supposed 
co-relation helped the Egyptians to establish the 
first ideas of tlie correspondence that could exist 
between this regular rhythm of the material world 
and the individual efforts of men to associate their 
own activity therewith in a beneficial manner. 
Hence arose a more and more clear comprehension 
of the identity of wdiat is useful for man with 
what is indicated by the order of astral powers. 
Such a conviction must in its turn engender 
gradually, as the foundations of intuitive con¬ 
science, the ideas of the nece.ssity of all uniting 
together for the common struggle, of the necessity 
of .solidarity, of the superiority of the general 
interest over the particular, and of the dependence 
of the individual upon the community. 

The whole question, then, in the special case of E^ypt, turns 
upon the theory that the origin of conscience ‘ se rattache aux 
enorts faits par Thonime depuis la pr^histoire pour se civiliser 
par la cooperation et la solidarite ’ (O. Le Bon, Orighien, 1906, p. 
191). But, instead of jreneral hypotheses, we have here docu¬ 
mentary evidences of this evolution ; e.g. in the very frequent 
references in the ancient texts to the imix)rtant r61e, from a 
moral standpoint, filled by the questions relating^ to water, 
irrigation, and the struggle against the desert (cf. ch. exxv. of 
the Book of the Dead ; certain passages in the panegyrics of 
the lords of Syut in the Xth dynasty; or of Beni Hasan in the 
Xllth, etc.). The idea of a higher authority and an earthly 
hierarchy being necessary in this worldj as they arc in the 
celestial world, for the common good, is also a result of a 
conscience based on the vision of the K6ayt.o ^; this vision has 
likewise impregnated all the literature of the ‘ moral ’ type. 

In conclusion, from the vague fear common to 
all primitive societies, the nature and climate of 
Egypt developed the more fertile and definite idea 
of an arrangement of the forces and beings of the 
sensible world into regular armies, some of which 
are man’s allies and preside over the progress of 
the world, while others try to harass the world 
and so hurt man. The comprehension of con¬ 
sequences was followed by the comprehension of 
the necessity of social order, the compreliension of 
social interest, etc. Owing simply to its complex 
origin, Egyptian conscience never succeeded, in its 
reasoned elaboration of duties, in separating ritual 
tabu from the obligation of the moral domain. 
These were for the Egyptian two different forms 
of the necessary co-operation of men for the main¬ 
taining of the order requisite to society. 

A satisfying counter-proof of this view is supplied by a 
comparison with a certain number of living races in the un¬ 
civilized parts of Africa. It might be concluded that the 
degree of organisation of the moral conscience In Africa is 
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uiually proportionaU to the clearness of the conception of 
order in the terrestrial world, meteorolog-ical or astronomical 
(cf., e,p., the comparative series of the collection of Mono- 
graphx^ descriptive^ by Van Overberjfh, Brussels, 1907 ff., with 
what is said of the Bavili and of Renin by R. E. Dennett, At the 
Back of the Black Man's Mind^ London, 1906, and Nigeria 
Studies, 1910, for the various manifestations of conscience 
amonti: these peoples). 

The Ep:yptian idea, then, ends in something 
very analogous to the statement of Chinese 
wisdom, that the natural order of the world is 
bound up with its political, social, and moral 
order, and is even quite identical with it. 
Only—in spite of passages of certain texts—the 
Egyptians do not seem to have been able to 
formulate this view with the same theoretical 
clearness. It is in any case curious to notice— 
and here we have probably more than a simple 
coincidence—that, just as the sanctions of Taoism 
in China are of late date, so in Egypt the organi¬ 
zation of defyiite, sanctions (rewards and punish¬ 
ments in permanent categories) did not appear 
until well after the actual organization of the 
moral conscience. 

The history of this organization will be discussed in art. Ethics. 
We need only observe here (1) that the material has 

become harmony, equity, and moral and intellortual truth by 
a series of evobitions which can be shown phi!o!oj,d( ally by the 
series of Ejrj’ptian texts, and that this scries is analo^j^ous to the 
series whitm nas gradually transformed the data on the human 
voice, cry, or vibration, into concepts wiiere tbc word ‘ voice’ 
is taken to mean the spoken word, and ther. hccomea the 
equivalent of Koyo ^; and (2) that llie appcara»A e of the moral 
conscience, based on the comprelieiision of the does 

not in any way assume the attribution of a properly so-called 
moral character to the beings or forces directing the Koa/^o?. 
These simply did their own work in this world, without ever 
making any express demand upon the Egyptian’s co operation ; 
and the latter simply sought, for his own good, to briiig Ids 
efforts into harmony wdth those of the directors of the sufiposcd 
order. Hence he derived, anmng innumerable other ac(pdsi- 
tions, a certain number of ideas on conscience, morality, 
interdictions, obligations, etc. A significant fact in this 
respect is that, in the majority of c^es, the Hanctions of these 
obligations and interdictions are tacked on to all possible kinds 
of beings and things, except beings of a Divine character. 

LiterATURK.— As was said at the beginning, the only work 
really dealing with tlie subject is W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
little book, liclujion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 
1898. Even here we must oliserve that the real question of 
conscience i.s treated only on pp. 86-109, the rest of the book 
being practically given up to a summary of Egyptian mythology 
(pp. 1-85), and an examination of the various categories of 
duties (pp. 109-163). GEOKOK FoUCART. 

CONSCIENCE (Greek and Roman). — 1. 
Greek. —i. Definition.—Con.s<;ience operates 
when the individual passes an iutelleetu.al judg¬ 
ment on definite acts, accomplished or purposed, 
of his own, and decides whether the.se acts are 
right or wrong. Such judgments, being self- 
regarding, are always accompanied by self-satis¬ 
faction, or .self-dissatisfaction, according as the 
individual feels he has fulfilled, or fallen .short of, 
the moral law ; conscience punishes or ajiproves, 
deters or suggests. It has an intellectual side and 
an emotional side; it may be enlightened or the 
reverse, sensitive or the reverse. Its enlighten¬ 
ment is to be estimated by the moral ideal of 
the individual ; he may obey the moral law through 
fear of punishment here or hereafter; through 
hope of reward here or hereafter ; or simply in 
order to realize tlie ideal self. The most educated 
conscience is that of the man who has the highest 
ideal, who wishes to realize the best life of which 
humanity is capable. The sensitiveness of con¬ 
science depends partly upon heredity, and partly 
upon habit and training. Some people naturally 
feel their shortcomings more acutely than others, 
while indulgence in vice always temfs to lessen the 
shame felt at such indulgence. 

2 . Homer and early times.—Although there is 
embedded in the (xreek language the notion, in 
later times developed by philosophers, that virtue 
and sin have an intellectual side (HomeFs phrase 
for * versed in wickedness ’ is dOepdcrria elStbs, 


* knowing lawless deeds’ [see, for example, Od, ix. 
189, 428, XX. 287]), yet the most common moral 
terms used in early times refer to the emotional 
side of conscience. In Homer we have : (1) alddjt 
(aid^ofiat), used of those who feel reverence towards 
the gods {II. xxiv. 603; Od. ix. 269, xxi. 28), 
towards suppliants or guests {II. i. 23, 377, xxi. 
74, xxii. 419; Od. iii. 96, iv. 326), or of those who 
inhibit their passions in order to realize some 
higher end (//. v. 530, vi. 442, vii. 93, xiii. 122, 
XV. 561, 657, 661, xxiv. 44 ; Od. iii. 24, vi. 66, 221, 
viii. 172, 324, 480, xiv. 146, xx. 171). The sub¬ 
stantive may be rendered ‘ shame at ofiending gods 
or men,* Gespcct for the moral rebuke of otliers,’ 
‘modesty,’ ‘sen.se of honour,’ ‘self-respect.’ (2) 
If alSu)s sometimes approximates to the ‘ lawgiving 
conscience’which precedes an act, aiax^'^o/xai {Oa. 
vii. :>05, xviii. 12, xxi. 323) generally represents 
the shame (or the fear of it) intlictcd by the 
‘judging conscience,’ although it is not always 
po.ssihle to di-stingnish between the tmins. (3) 
The indignation felt hy others at transgression is 
rejneseiited by vlptaL JL vi. 351; Od. ii. 136, 
xxii. 40), hut oi’(;asionally is self-regarding 

{Oil. ii. 64, 13S, iv. 158; II. xvi. 544, xvii. 254), 
ami on one o(‘casion {Od. i. 263) vepLeaL^ero 

means ‘ he stood in awe of the gods,’ (4) A feeling 
of rc\ eriqice for the rights of humnnity is expressed 
ill II. xviii. 178 hy aijsas, and in II. vi. 417 by the 
verb ae^daaaTo. 

The moral sanctions of the llonuTic Gretdc were 
thus (i.) fear of the gods, (ii.) I’fsjH^ct for public 
opinion (^dns dvhpCcv, Od. xxi. .323), and (iii.) sclf- 
rcsj»cct (Helen (Uills hersedf ‘ a dog,’ II. vi. 356), and 
a .‘'(Uise of honour which sometimes Icil to deeds of 
heroism. Achilles would rather die than fail to 
avenge his friend Patroclus {II. xviii. 95 tV.)—an 
instance of devotion to duty which Socrates, in the 
Platonic Apolotpj (28 CD), quoti^s with strong 
approval, (yonscience, in fact, was acting, although 
as yet no special word existed to represent it, 
while the intellectual side was less developed than 
the emotional. 

3 . Individual merged in the citizen.—The char¬ 
acteristically Greek respect for public opinion 
found freer scope as city life developed, and as 
State discipline became the cliief educator of the 
Greek people, d’he citizen looked upon morality 
as submission to the will of a corporate body. 
‘ We lie liere in obedience to our country’s com¬ 
mands,’ wa.s the epitaph of the noisiest heroes that 
Greece ever pro(Uict‘d. ’Fhe law, in fact, was 
invested with a peculiar sanctity of its own, and 
the individual found moral satisfaction in yielding 
implicit obedience to the iiowers that he ; in modern 
language, he surrendered his conscience to the 
muieral conscience, and was content to he guided 
by the latter. Plato {Crito, 51 E) makes Socrates 
personify the Laws, who point out that every 
citizen has virtually agreed to abide by them, and 
not to prefer his own sense of right and wrong. 
That such was the belief of the hisUirical Soi^rates 
is shown hy Xeno[)h. Mem. IV. iv. P2, where rb 
i/6/xi/xot'is equated with rb diKaiov. It was generally 
felt that tlie vast majority of men needed some 
strong externPvl constraint. Hesiod (IFor/r.v, 182 ff.) 
dreads the ilcparture of moral fear from the earth, 
and the Platonic Protagoras {Prof. 322 P C) calls 
and blK-rj the bonds of political and .social life. 
The language of iEschylus is stronger still. ‘ Who,’ 
asks Athene {Bum. 699), ‘ is righteous if he fear 
nothing?’ In a remarkable passage of the Ajax 
of Sophocles (1073 ft'.) it is stated that </>6/3oy and 
aidu>s are a necessary defence to both States and 
armies; that only 5^os and alax^w-tj can bring a 
man safety. Plato, in a yet more st riking passage 
{LawSf 699 C), makes <p6^os and aiSivi responsible 
for the Athenian victories over Persia. The 
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Athenians, he says, had a despotic mistress in 
uldiLSf through whom they were tlie willing slaves 
of the laws (698 li), and those who would be good 
must 1 x 3 similarly disciplined. 

4. Unwritten laws.—But, in spite of the ten 
dency to merge morality in legality, the Greek 
was aware that the individual ought to form 
moral judgments for himself when the laws were 
silent. Tlie jurymen at Athens swore to decide 
suits according to tlie laws, but, w'hen these were 
no guide, to judge the case conscientiously {yvuffir} 
ry dpi(TTy, Aristotle, Bhet. i. 16. 5 ; cf. A^scIi. Kum. 
674). Again, the Greek acknowledged certain great 
‘unwritten laws,’ of which Socrates (Xenoph. 
Mem. IV. iv. 19 f.) mentions four—to worship the 
gods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay 
benefactors. Occasionally the unwritten laws 
might clash with those of the State ; then the 
individual must decide between them. The tra¬ 
gedians are constantly depicting situations in 
W'hich a character has to choose between the 
traditional code and some higher moral end. 
Philoctotes is a good example, while Antigone 
readily faces death rather than obey the edi(;t of 
Creon, and, by leaving her brother unburied, 
violate the unwritten laws. 

5 . Decay of State discipline.—It is remarkable 
that the notion of conscience was more clearly 
apprehended just at the time when the morality 
of the masses began to decline, that is, during the 
period subsequent to the outbreak of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. 'Fhe reason is partly that, as 
the State discipline slackened, the vicious and 
weaker (diaracters, no longer having so firm a 
check upon them, grew more immoral, while the 
stronger and nobler natures (not necessarily the 
philoso})hers) learned to obey an inner law of 
righteousness. But the latter were comparatively 
few, and Plato, in the second book of the RepubliCy 
repeats the story of Gyges’ ring in such a Avay as 
to show his own belief that the many are incapable 
of being virtuous for the sake of virtue. 

6. Decay of State relig^ion.—Not only the State 
discipline, but the belief in the State religion, had 
by this time lost much of the power it once pos- 
wssed. Pew thinking men continued to believe 
in the existence, let alone the providence, of Zeus, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians. The storj'^ told 
by Herodotus (vi. 86 ) of Glaucus and the Delphic 
oracle illustrates how the State religion had once 
been, in some respects at least, a good moral 
influence. When, however, the Divine sanction 
failed to exert effective control, the individual 
conscience more (dearly manifested itself. In yet 
another way did the decay of belief in the Olympic 
pantheon further the development of the idea of 
conscience: the early Greek had thought, with a 
strange inconsistency, that the gods both temi>ted 
men to sin and jmnished sin; at first he blamed 
the gods for leading him astray ; then, deprived of 
this excuse, he began to blame himself. 

7 . Other components in Greek religion.—But 
there were other and more abiding components 
than Olympian worship in the religion of the Greeks. 
One should note the ^apfxaKds, or scapegoat, men¬ 
tioned by Hipponax (frag. 4ff., ed. Bergk) and 
Aristophanes {FrogSy 733). P'ear of spirits (prob¬ 
ably Pelasgian in origin, as it is not to be ^und 
in Homer), especially dread of a murdered man’s 

host, gave rise to the ideas of an avenging 
eity {a.\(i(TT(jop), and of blood-guilt (TraXa^vaZoy, 
TpoarpdTraio^y The latter might infect a 

wdiole family, or even a State (Time. vii. 18). 
Doubtless at first the infection (yutW/xa, p.vjos) was 
regarded as something material, to be cleansed by 
expiatory ceremonies, or it might even be per¬ 
sonified (Furies, pi.r}rp6s iyKoroi kuucs [iPsch. CJioeph. 
1061]); but in time the doctrine was spiritualized. 


Xenophon {Cyrop, vill. vii. 18) speaks of the fears 
that the souls of wronged persons bring upon 
murderers, and of the avenging spirits {iraXafivaiovs) 
which they cause to visit the unholy ; while Euri¬ 
pides interprets the Furies of iEschylus as the 
stings of conscience {Orestesy 396). 

Orphism introduced the doctrine that the soul 
was exiled from heaven because of sin, and that 
reunion could be achieved only by purification. 
In Homer the gods lead men to transgress, but 
Orphism taught that guilt arose from man himself. 
Abstinence and rites were the Orphic means of 
cleansing; but, however degrading this teaching 
might be in unscrupuhms hands (Plato, Rep. ii. 
364 E), it was possible to give it a spiritual 
interpretation {yyarevaat KaKdryToi [Empedocles, 
406, ed. Karsten]), and it most certainly helped to 
foster a sense of sin. The doctrine of bpoLuxns 
(becoming like unto God) is Orphic in origin, and 
gave to the world an ideal wliich increased in 
moral value as the idea of the Divine nature was 
purified and ennobled. According to Orphism, 
man was good and bad. Divine and human. The 
realization of man’s dual nature must have tended 
to develop the individual conscience. In the 
Pythagorean sect, which owed much to Orphism, 
examination of tlie conscience was enjoined (ac¬ 
cording to C. Martha, Etudes morales stir Va ntiquiUy 
1883) from early times, and in the Ilippohjtiis oi 
Euripides we have an Orphic who is horrified at 
the suggestion to commit a sexual offence. In the 
history of morals the idea of physical impurity 
generally precedes, and leads up to, the conception 
of a guilty soul. 

8 . Morality and the human heart.—Whatever the 
origin may have been, the 5th cent, witnessed the 
development of the idea that the human soul 

^p-f)Vy vovs) is the sujireme judge in the sphere 
of morality. I'he mere lact that philosophers like 
Xenophanes criticized the Homeric theology on 
moral grounds, shows that they regarded human 
nature as superior to religious tradition. This 
thought is specially prominent in the plays of 
Euripides. The Ion is an angry protest of the 
human soul against a conscienceless god who 
ravishes maids and leaves them to their shame 
{louy 892 ; cf. 880). The heart of man is considered 
by Euripides to bo the seat—pos.sibly the source— 
of virtue and of vice. Chastity is said to niside in 
the human ^ccris {BacchiCy 314, 315, llipjt. 79, 7'ro. 
987, 988); Theonoe (//e/. 1002, 1003) has a ‘ mighty 
shrine of righteousness’ in her 0i/(ris ; the unhap})y 
Pha 3 dra exclaims, ‘ My hands are pure; the stain 
is on my soul’ {Ilipp. 317). Conscience the law¬ 
giver and conscience the accuser are both manifest 
in these dramas. The countryman in the Electra 
is too honourable to consummate the marriage 
which has been forced uj>on Electra ; Macaria goes 
voluntarily and readily to an awful death in order 
to save her kindred ; Orestes is tormented by the 
consciousness of matricide. Like many other men 
of a sensitive moral nature, Eurijiides is painfully 
aware that the times are out of joint; oaths are 
no hunger sacred, and aldios has vanished from the 
earth (Mcdeay 439). This dramatist, perhaps more 
than his great predecessors, admired the beauty of 
self-sacrifice; Alcestis and Macaria are worthy 
successors to Prometheus and Antigone. 

The Greek of the 5th cent, was thus fully aware of the 
working of conscience, and he began to use special words to 
describe it. Those laid stress, not ui>on the emotion which 
follows a judgment of conscience, but upon the intellectual 
character of that judgment. One word is <ruVi/ota, ‘deep 
thought’ (Eurip. Arui. 805), which does not appear to have 
:>econie popular in the moral sense. Another is avvt<ntt 
understanding,' used by Euripides to describe the remorse of 
Orestes (Or. 3§6), by Menander (fr. incert. 86, Meineke), who 
says that ‘conscience doth make cowards,’ and by Polybius 
(xviii. xxvi. 13). The last passage Is to this effect : ‘There is 
no more terrible witness, or more formidable accuser, than the 
conscience that dwells in each man's soul.’ But the most 
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common term if the verb oih^a., with its participial fubstan- 
tive rb meaning either (a) ‘ to be cognizant,' or (6) * to 

ebare in the knowledge of another.* This verb expresses at 
once the intellectual character of a ludgment of conscience 
and the dual nature of human personality. It is impossible to 
decide when the term first acquired its moral meaning, but it is 
used of a clear conscience by Sophocles (ap. Stob. Flor. xxiv. 0) 
and (with a negative) by Plato {Rep. 331 A, Ttp firjSiy eavTtft 
aSiKoy (vyetSori rjSfla eAirt'O* and of a guilty conscience by 
Euripides (Or. 896) and by Aristophanes (ifasps, 999, Tkenn. 
477). Stobaus has collected a number of passages dealing with 
rh arvyeiSoi In his Florilegium, ch. xxiv., and it is interesting to 
note that he attributes to Pythagoras an exhortation 'to feel 
shame most of all before oneself,' and the statement that 
conscience deals more cruel blows than the lash. We are 
reminded that the Pythagoreans laid stress upon self-examina¬ 
tion, not as an exercise of memory, but as a moral discipline. 

One other word for conscience may be noted here. A scruple 
is sometimes called ivdvfnov, 'something lying heavy on the 
heart'(Herod, viil. 64; Thuo, vii. 50; Antipho, Tetral. ii. 1, t, 
4, 9; Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 739; Eurip. Her. Fur. 722). 

9 . Shame before the self.—A clearer distinction 

now begins to be drawn between the shame which 
results from fear of punishment or disCTace, and 
the shame which accompanies loss of self-respect. 
Democritus, a profound moralist without an ethical 
system, looks for happiness in serenity of soul 
(fr. 9-11, ed. Natorp). Sin should be avoided, not 
through fear, but because it ought to be avoided 
(5td r 6 fr. 45). Even when alone, a man 

ought not to do or say anything base. He should 
be ashamed before himself rather than before 
others (fr. 42). He should no more do evil when 
nobody will learn about it than when everybody 
will do so ; it is best to reverence oneself {iavrbv 
fxdXiaTa aldeiadaL, fr. 43). The Attic orators not 
only emphasize the uneasiness of conscience result¬ 
ing from the fear of discovery, but also extol the 
life that is free from self-reproach, although the 
two ideas are sometimes combined. Antipho 
{Tetral. i. 3, 3) mentions as moral checks both tear 
( 06 ^os) and dread of sin (ddtxfa), and he thinks that 
a jury will be influenced by respect for * the gods, 
piety (roD el/o-e^oOf), and themselves’ {Or. vi. 3, cf. 
also vi. 1 ). Isocrates {Nic. 39 A) bids us envy not 
the rich, but those conscious of no sin. Fear of 

unishment or of disgrace may be implied here, 

ut a clearer note is sounded in [Isocrates] 5 B: 
* Never expect to hide a sin. Even if others learn 
nothing of it, you will be conscious of it yourself.’ 
Lysias {Or. xix. 59) speaks of one who thought 
that a good man ought to helj) his friends, even 
though nobody should know about it. In the 
pseudo-Demosthenic speech against Aristogiton, 
the writer says (780) that ‘ there are altars of 
justice, discipline, and honour (a(5ous) among all 
men ; the fairest and holiest are in the soul and 
nature of the individual.’ Socrates is made in the 
Xenophontic Apology (§ 5) to avow that in the 
past he has enjoyed the most pleasant possession 
a man can have, the consciousness that his life has 
always been holy and just (cf. also Xen. Apol. 
§ 24, and Stob. Flor. xxiv. 13). Finally, a frag¬ 
ment of the comic poet Diphilus {ap. Stob. xxiv. 1 ) 
denies that a man who is not ashamed before him¬ 
self when he has done wrong can be ashamed before 
others who are ignorant of it. 

10 . Philosophy and conscience.—It has been 
maintained, and as energetically denied, that this 
clearer realization of the shamefulness of sin is 
to be attributed to the work of the philosophers. 
Both seem to have been due to the same cause, 
namely, the decay of old beliefs, but it is perhaps 
unreasonable to deny a real, though indefinite, 
influence to philosophic ethics. It should be 
noticed, however, that a-vyotda and t 6 <rvyeid6s are 
popular, not philosophic, expressions. 

There are plenty of examples throughout the 
course of Greek literature and Greek history of 
the individual deliberately following the dictates 
of his better self, but such acts are rarely associ¬ 
ated with the words employed to designate *con> 


science.’ The latter {t 6 <rvv€iS6tj etc.) generally 
refer, not to the law-making conscience, but to 
an adverse decision of the judging conscience, and 
to the self-dissatisfaction which accompanies it. 
Now, it was with the enlightenment of morality 
that Greek ethical philosophy chiefly concerned 
itself. As a rule it passed over the shame that 
fujcompanies wrong-doing, and never tried to make 
it the nighest moral motive. Convinced that vice 
is ignorance, both Socrates and Plato devoted their 
lives to educating the moral sense ; and Plato 
constantly insists that mere conscientiousness, 
like that, for exaniple, of Euthyphro, is not suffi¬ 
cient. But if sin is nothing more than a mistaken 
notion of what is good, no place is left for shame 
and remorse. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the doctrine denies either the existence or the 
reasonableness of moral praise and moral blame. 
Socrates trusted to reason to guide him aright 
in moral questions, and doubtless fathered any 
scruples he might occasionally feel on his baifibnov 
—probably a hallucination of the sense of hearing. 

(1) Plato .—Plato regarded as true morality only 
that which springs frimi knowledge of the idea of 

ood. Morality fo'iuded on fear he continually 

isparages, especially if the fear be that of public 
opinion (cf. Crito, 47 C, Phcedo, 82 A B, and Euthy¬ 
phro, 12 C), though he admitted that the majority 
of men were incapable of ‘ philosophic ’ virtue, and 
should be compelled to obey, not the fluctuating 
general conscience, hut the dictates of philosophic 
rulers {Rep. 619, 520). Conseouently, aibun is for 
the many rather than for the few, and it and fear 
form the two warders of the ideal State {Rep. 
465 B). Towards the end of his life, Plato empha- 
.sized more the value of awe and reverence. Every 
legislator, he says in the Laws (647 A), will hold 
moral fear in high honour: fear, law, and true 
reason are the principles that keep the appetites 
in check (783 A); strong public opinion restrains 
a man from incest, the Tear of committing which, 
even unknowingly, makes a man ready to kill 
himself (CEdipus, Macareus, 838 C). But what 
Plato valued was the fear that checks crime, not 
the shame that follows it, and he therefore set 
little store by the pcmular conception of rb <Tvveib6 ^; 
it is the old man (Jephalus in the Republic, the 
representative of the old morality, who is made to 
sound the praises of a ‘ conscience void of offence,’ 
and to enlarge on the terrors of the wicked. 

Conscience the lawgiver, though working in the 
hearts of men, was as yet but feebly apprehended 
as an idea, and herein the work of Plato tore fruit. 
The keynote of his ethical philosophy is that the 
really virtuous man must know what the good is, 
i.e. must have an educated morality. And when 
a man knows what virtue is, he cannot help acting 
virtuously ; for no one is voluntarily wicked. 
Sin is a disease of the soul {Gorgias, 479 B), 
and he who sees this will submit to anything, 
even to death, to rid himself of the plague. Even 
thougli the gods and men are unaware who is 
righteous and who is not, righteousness accom¬ 
panied by all the punishments of sin is better 
than unrighteousness accompanied by all the re¬ 
wards of virtue {Rer>. 366 DE). Plato felt that 
the enlightened soul, brought face to face with 
sin in all its nakedness, would turn from it in 
disgust. 

(2) Aristotle. —Aristotle, taking the end of man to 
be a full and virtuous life, the result of habituation 
and practical wisdom, never discusses conscience. 
The first principles of the science of human con¬ 
duct, he thought, were perceived immediately, by 
a kind of intuition {ataOrjan, Ethics, 1142 a). He 
value.s highly self-respect, and the beauty and 
desirableness of virtuous actions ; albd)^ he regards 
sometimes as modesty, befitting only the young 
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(1128 b), sometimes as a shrinking from the ugli¬ 
ness of sin (1116a, 1179 b). Emnhasizing as much 
as Plato the necessity of an enlightened intelligence 
for truly virtuous conduct, Aristotle did good 
service by insisting (again with Plato, Laws^ 653 B) 
upon the importance of training youth by habitua¬ 
tion to love good and to hate evil {Ethics^ 1104 b). 

(3) Stoics .—It has been held that the Stoics, 
with their individualism, their doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of man, their neglect of public opinion, 
their elaboration of the idea of duty {wpoarjKoVf 
KaT6p0u)/xa)^ and their exhortations to live a life 
according to the Divine reason implanted in the 
heart of man, did much to develop the notion of 
conscience. Some believe that they coined the 
word (TvvftdTjaiSt but this is more than unlikely. By 
<rvif€l5T}(Tii conscience is described in the (of course 
apocryphal) sayings of Bias and Periander recorded 
by Stobieus {Flor. xxiv. 11, 12), in Wis 17^\ in the 
NT, in Diodorus (iv. 65. 7 : did, ttjv (xvveLSrjaiv toO 
p.6ffois els pAviav TrepLiaTrj)^ in Lucian {Amoi'cs^ 49), 
and in the pro'ierbs assigned to Menander (Mono- 
sticha, 654 ; conscience is a god to all mortals). 
Cbrysipjms (Dicg. Laert. vii. 85) used the word, 
but he meant, not conscience, but consciousness. 
ICven tbe later Stoic writers, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, though they constantly mention the 
action of conscience, seem purposely to avoid the 
word <TvvtLh)(jLs. 'rbe facit is that all the Greek 
words for ‘ conscience ’ look, with scarcely an ex¬ 
ception, to conscience tbe judge, and are associated 
with shame. Plutarch, in his famous description 
of conscience (71/o7'«/iVt, 476 F), says, in wonderfully 
modern language, that it wounds and pricks the 
soul. Thought, which softens other ])ains, only 
increases this; the guilty mind punishes itself. 
The Greeks, familiar as they were with the work¬ 
ing of conscience the legislator, bad no special word 
to describe it, although its emotional side is hiuted 
at in aldujs. Now, the Stoi(‘s attributed ‘absence 
of emotion ’ (d7rd^?€ta) to their wise man; yet, 
though he would not entertain fear of disgrace 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 112, 116), he would feel aiSws. 
It was the legislating conscience, opObs X670S, that 
the Stoics omphasiz(Hl ; but, while Roman Stoicism 
came to express this by conscientia^ among the 
Greeks it had no generally recognized name. 

(4) Epicureans .—Perhaps it was the Epicureans 
who developed tbe idea of a guilty conscience, and 
this would account for the Stoics avoiding the 
term aweLdpais. At any rate, Epicurus held that 
sin is an evil only becatise of the fear of discovery 
(Diog. I.aert. x. 151), and a graphic description of 
conscience the accuser is to be found in the poems 
of the Epicurean Lucretius {de Rer. Nat. iii. 1014- 
1023, cf. IV. 1135). Probably, however, philosophy, 
whether Stoic or Epicurean, liad less inlluence than 
the facts of moral experience, which were more 
and more cossciously realized by the popular mind. 

II. Summary. — From the earliest times the 
Greeks had terms referring to the emotional side 
of conscience in most of its aspects. From the end 
of the 6th cent, trcvctris and (Tvvoida, were used to 
denote the intellectual aspect of conscience the 
judge. Orphism had emphasized the dual nature 
of human personality, while the gradual decay of 
the State religion ana of State discipline, along with 
the intellectual movements of the 5th cent., forced 
men to realize that they had a judge in their own 
hearts. The idea, present from the first, that a 
man should feel shame before himself grew clearer ; 
the hatefulness of sin was more acknowledged, and 
is urged with unsurpassed moral force in the writ- 
ings of Plato. From the first it was felt that man 
owes allegiance to his l>etter self; that he must 
obey, not only the traditional code, but the dictates 
of an inner law. Hinted at occasionally in aiSws, 
this feeling was not crystallized into a special term ; 


but the philosophers laid stress upon educating 
this better self, and thereby enlightening morality. 
Of the individualistic schools, the Stoics insisted 
on obedience to an inner law of reason, the Epi¬ 
cureans on the fears that follow wrong-doing. The 
rowth of the idea of conscience was due to the 
evelopment of the people ; philosophy merely 
tried to inspire higher ideals by which conscience 
might judge. As the notion of conscience de¬ 
veloped, morality appears to have declined. The 
relaxation of the bonds of external discipline, 
while it caused the few to acknowledge an inner 
judge and lawgiver, allowed the many to sink into 
superstition and moral degradation. 

It should be noticed in conclusion that among 
the Greeks conscience was as yet scarcely con¬ 
nected with religion. The Christian’s conscience 
accuses the sinner before God ; the Greek’s con¬ 
science accused him before himself. Cf. general 
art. Conscience. 

II. Roman. —The Greeks, although they had 
many words denoting the emotions connected with 
moral self-criticism, failed to bring into common 
use any term summing up all their experience of 
the action of conscience ; the Romans, richer in 
words denoting obligation, crystallized into con- 
scientia the ditterent aspects of conscience soon 
after Stoic teaching began to be ellective. 

I. Common moral terms.—Pietas, one of tha 
commonest moral terms, signifies a sense of duty, 
not only towards tbe gods (Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 
115, Top. 90), but also towards country, parents, 
and friends. It ccnnbines the notions of loyalty, 
respect, and (sometimes) affection. Fides (faithful¬ 
ness, trustworthiness), ‘the foundation of justice’ 
(Cic. de Off. i. 23), was thought to be a virtue 
peculiarly characteristic of the early Romans. It 
IS combined with pudor and prohitas in Cicuno {de 
Rep. iii. 28), and moralists insisted that it meant 
loyalty to intention rather than to the spoken 
word (de Off. i. 40). The formula ex animi 
sententia was used of conscientious fulfilment of 
an oath, while pudor denoted the shame which 

i aevents or follows a violation of the moral law. 
lut in no term is tbe notion of conscience more 
learly implied than in religio. Originally used 
of a feeling of awe towards an unknown object, it 
came to mean a scruple as to the proper means of 
propitiating a divinity. Cicero distinguishes it 
from supei'stitio ; and though, when applied to tbe 
worship of the gods, it contains little moral mean¬ 
ing, when used metaphorically it often denotes or 
implies the action of conscience. Thus Cicero com¬ 
bines it with auctoritaSy cequitaSy Jides, and timor 
in describing the character of certain witnesses, and 
it often denotes conscientious carrying out of a 
duty (ad Fam. xi. 29, pro Font. xiv. [40], pro 
Roscio Coin. xv. [45]; Livy, xxiii. 11). The remorse 
caused by conscience is not infrequently described 
by such phrases as morsus animi (Livy, vi. 34), tor- 
menta pectoris (Tac. Ann. vi. 6), and flagella mentis 
(Quint. Declam. xii. 28 ; cf. Juv. xiii. 194, 195). 

2 . Obligation to external, and to internal, law. 
—In early times obligation was felt to an ex¬ 
ternal moral law ; it was only when the Republic 
was tottering to its fall, and tbe State religion 
ceased to hold the hearts and minds of men, that 
the inner voice of conscience was heard more 
clearly. We cannot trace the development of the 
idea so well as in the case of Greece, because, with 
the exception of Plautus and Terence (who adapted 
or tran.slated Greek ori^dnals), there is very little 
Latin literature of earlier date than the 1st cent. 
B.c. But it cannot be doubted that much of the 
change was due to the teaching of the Stoics, especi¬ 
ally of Posidonius and Panaetius, who exhorted men 
to follow the deity within them, i.e. the Divine 
reason, of which a portion has been given to each 
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individual. The conception of this deity (daLpu^v), 
this fragment of the Divine mind, this guide and 
protector, must have helped to develop the notion 
of conscience ; indeed, Epictetus (fr. 97) speaks of 
God handing men over to he guarded by ‘ their 
innate conscience.’ Cicero, in speaking of the 
sanctity of an oath, warns us {de Off, iii. 44) that 
he who takes an oath summons as witness God, 

‘ that is, his own mind’; and the same writer is the 
first to employ the noun conscientia {pro Roscio 
Am. 67). 

The verb conscire occurs only once (Hor. Ep. 
I. i. 61), and is there used (with a negative) of a 
clear conscience. Concerns is often used without 
any moral meaning, but once in Plautus {Most. 
544) animus conscius has the sense of a guilty <;on- 
science ; this phrase and nmis conscia are occa.sion- 
ally found with tlie same meaning in later writers 
(Lucret. iii. 1018, iv. 11.35; Ovid, Fasti, i. 485; 
Sallust, Cat. 14). Ovid {Fasti, iv. 311) conscia 
mens recti of a clear conscience that laughs at 
slander; bub in Virgil {Aen. i. 604), rneyis sihi 
conscia recti probably refers to conscience the 
guide, whicli leads men to dill'erentiate between 
right and wrong. 

In the sense of ‘ consciousness,’ conscientia is 
rare, but it is exceedingly common in most writers 
after Cicero with the meaning ‘conscience.’ The 
first time it occurs it is joined to airiiui (Cic. pro 
Roscio Am. 67, ‘ conscieiitiae animi torrent’—tlie 
writer’s rationalistic interpretation of the Furies), 
and, as Mulder remarks (/>« conscientue notione, p. 
97 f.), the expressiems animi conscientia, mentis con¬ 
scientia (the latter in Cic. pro Cluent. 159) are 
intermediate between the vague pectus, animus, 
mens, on the one liand, and plain conscientia witli 
its full moral meaning on the other. 

From Cicero onwards the idea of conscience 

f rows more distinct and more full of meaning, 
t is regarded as Divine (Cic. Farad, iv. ‘29); it 
accuses and judges (Civy, xxxiii. 28; Tac. Hist. 
iv. 72; Sen. de Ben, vi. 42); it is a witness (Sen. 
Ep. 43; Quint. Inst. Or, V. xi, 41 ; Juv. xiii. 198). 
Bona conscientia, mala conscientia, ‘ clear con¬ 
science,’ ‘guilty conscience,’ are ttuins which do 
not appear to be used by (hcero, but are common 
enough in Seneca and other later writers. But 
conscientia (with a genitive case added) not in¬ 
frequently occurs in Cicero with the meaning of ‘ a 
clear conscience,’which he calls ‘fruit’ {Phil. ii. 
114), ‘a reward’ {de Rep. vi. 8 ), ‘a joy’ {ad Fam. 
V. 7), and ‘ a comfort’ {ib. vi. 6 , 12). 

3 . Conscience the lawgiver valued as a guide.— 
The Stoic teaching, insisting as it did upon obedi¬ 
ence to the Divine reason in the heart, led men 
not merely to fear conscience, but to value it 
highly as a director of life. Cicero recognizes con¬ 
science as a lawgiver {ad Att. xiii. 20), and so does 
the younger Pliny {Ep. i. 22 ), while the idea is 
especially common in Seneca. Con.science, from 
Cicero onwards, is considered a better guide than 
public opinion (Cic. de Fin. ii. 71, ad Att. xii. 28 ; 
Livy, xxxiii. ‘28 ; Pliny, Ep. i. 8, iii. 20; Sen. de 
Ben. vi. 42), though it is difficult to decide whether 
these are cases of the judging conscience or of the 
legislating conscience ; indeed, it is impo.ssible to 
keep these quite distinct, as a judgment on a 
past act is, of course, a guide to future conduct. 

4. Summary. — Conscience, then, was always 
acting, but at first it took the form of a strong 
feeling of obligation to an external moral law that 
was sanctioned by tradition, religion, and the 
State. As the influence of these grew weaker, 
men transferred their allegiance to their own hearts, 
and realized that they had within them an accuser, 
a judge, and a guide. The Stoic doctrine of a 
Divine reason immanent in each individual was 
a most powerful aid to a clearer conception of 


conscience; the writings of Cicero and Seneca, 
who were both imbued with Stoicism, afford the 
best evidence of the way in which the notion of 
con.science developed. 

The ethical terms used by the early Greeks 
emphasized chielly the emotional side of conscience ; 
those used by the early Homans laid stress on 
moral obligation. Among both peoples the de¬ 
velopment of the idea of conscience was due to the 
decay of the State religion and of the State dis¬ 
cipline, and the consequent turning of men’s 
thoughts inwards ; but, whereas the Greek philo¬ 
sophers made little use of the popular term rb 
(TvvtM^, and devoted tlnur energu's to improving 
the moral ideal according to which conscience 
judges, the Homan Stoics appear to have adopted 
the term conscientia, and to have made it express 
far more than its Greek equivalent. The Greek 
word nearly always stands for a guilty conscience ; 
the Latin word, although very often associated 
with guilt, not infrequently (Icnotes moral self- 
satisfaction or the inner promptings of conscience 
the lawgiver. Neither word is associated with 
the State religion ; b :t, while philosophic religion 
negle(Ted rb auudOos, conscientia was naturally 
used as an equivalent of the Stoic ‘ guanlian,’ the 
fragment of Divine reason imidanted in the heart 
of each individual. Hence (diristianity found in 
conscientia a term whose fuller im'aning it could 
develop by its doctrine of the Holy Spirit accus¬ 
ing, exhorting, and ‘ h'ading into all truth.’ But 
it should be noticed that the ancients made no 
attenifd to analyz(! psychologically the conception 
of conscience, which remained to the last popular 
rather than philosophic, in spite of its adoption by 
Homan Stoicism. 

Litrhatckk.— C. F. von Nagelsbach, Homer. Theologies, 
Nureniherg, IBfil, Die nachhomcr. Theologie des griech. Volke- 
glaxibena, Nuremberif, 1857 ; W. E. Gladstone, Studies on 
IJomer, Oxford, 1858, ii, 417-478; Jaliuel, De comcAentiae 
notione tjualis furrit ajnid veteres et apud (Airifitidnos usque ad 
medii aevi exitum, Berlin, 1862; M. Kahler, Das Gei/'issen: 
die Kntwickelung seiner Marnen und seines Degrijj'es, pt. i., 
Halle, 1878 ; L. Schmidt, Die Klhik der alfen Griechen, Berlin, 
1882,1.156-229; C, Martha, Etudes mornles sur I'antiquiU, 
Paris, 1883 ; G. L. Dickinson, The Greek View of lAfe, London, 
1896; E. E. G., The Makers of Hellas, I.nndoti, 1003; J. Adam, 
The Religious Teachers of Greece, Edinlnir^'h, 1008 ; R. Mulder, 
De conscientue notione, quee et qualis fiierit Itainanis, Leyden, 

1908 . \V. 11. s. Jones. 

CONSCIENCE (Jewish).—Conscience is an 
es.sential (dement in the system of Jewish ethics. 
It is tlie motive power and the last arbiter for the 
moral n?ctitude of man ; it is the judge, and at 
the same time the liighest standard hy which his 
actions in his relation to God and to his neighbours 
are measured. Conscientiousne.ss in the fullilnient 
of duties is a moral heightening of the juinciple of 
duty, and is the necessary prej)aration for the 
virtues of mercy and love. The principle of 
righteousness which underlies consiricnce may be 
of a purely legal and ceremonial character, whereas 
conscience goes beyond simple legal forms, and 
Springs from higher motives than those of olxidi- 
ence to the law and the performance of cfu emonies. 
The motive force is a truer coruteption of the rela¬ 
tion between man and God, and the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the principle that human perfection can 
be attained only by imitating, as far as human 
power allow.s, the ways of God. The ‘ hallowing 
of life’ is the real object of all the laws, and still 
more so of the moral injunctions and acts of con¬ 
science which supplement them and assist in 
achieving the purpose of making the Jewish 
nation ‘ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ’ 
(Ex 19®). More than once is the saiictilication of 
life enunciated in llu 5 Pentateuch, and the reason 
given is ‘ because I am holy.’ The holiness of God 
18 the ultimate reason and explanation of the laws 
which would cause man, who had been formed 
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• in the image of God,* to reach a higher standard, 
and place him almost on a par with the angels 
(Ps 8 ®). As explained bv the Rabbis, the various 
instances recorded in the Bible of God’s direct 
communion with the Patriarchs were intended to 
teach their descendants how to act. ‘ Just as God 
clothes the naked (Adam and Eve), so should man 
clothe the naked; just as God visits tlie sick 
(Abraham), so should man make it his duty to 
visit the sick ; just as God buries the dead (Moses), 
so must man bury the dead ; just as God comforts 
the mourners, so must man comfort the mourner * 
{Gen. rahba, viii., Pirke R. Yehudah^ § 25); in 
fact, all acts of charity and benevolence, all those 
duties which a man is bound to perform, not in 
virtue of a direct command or a legal prescription, 
but prompted by his ‘ heart,’ are to conform to the 
Divine standard and promote the hallowing of life 
—the sanctification of God’s name. And all the 
blessings that follow from it—peace, happiness, 
charity, ^odwill, love—make man approach the 
Divine. The seat of this higher conception of 
moral duty—self-imposed duty, not duty imposed 
from without—was jilaced in the *lieart,* which 
stands in Hebrew for mind, sentiment, feeling, 
conscience.^ Hence ‘a pure heart,’ ‘a clean heart,’ 
as mentioned by the Psalmist, means a clean con¬ 
science, a pure mind, a noble conception of duty 
fulfilled without any other motive than the desire 
of self-sanctilication. 

In Jewish teaching, however, the legal and the 
urely ethical have never been really separated, 
ut have been treated as concomitant principles. 
For, as remarked above, the justification and ex¬ 
planation of the former were sought in the latter, 
and both were to lead to the sanctification of life. 
Thus we read ; ‘ And the heart of David smote 
him’ (I S 24®). In Isaiah 58 these ethical principles 
are summed up in a masterly manner, ana show us 
the workings of that spirit of holiness in the prac¬ 
tical walks of life. The other books of the Pro¬ 
phets teem with denunciations against ‘hardness 
of heart,’ harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and 
slaves, and dishonest dealings with one’s neigh¬ 
bour. Moral perfection is thus defined by the 
prophet Micah (O'*): ‘ He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ ‘To 
do justly ’ was the particular realm of the mind, 
the work of conscience for God’s sake, the work 
assigned to ‘the heart’ (cf. Concordance, s.v. 

‘ Heart’ ; and the expressions ‘ with all thy heart,' 
‘with the whole heart,’ etc.). 

These ethical principles and guides of life, in 
addition to the legal prescriptions, found terse 
expression in proverbs and maxims, saws of wise 
men, and teachings left by venerated persons—a 
kind of moral compendia like the Books of Pro¬ 
verbs and Ecclesiastes. The authors of some of 
the apocryphal books followed these examples, and 
the Books of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
as well as Fourth Maccabees, are nothing other 
than such moral compendia. Direct reference to 
conscience we find in Sir 42® and Wis 17^® db, which 
are in the spirit of Jewish ethical teaching. A 
special class of ethical literature sLarts from the 
same period, t.«. before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it has continued to our day—the 
literature of ‘ Testaments,’ or ethical wills of some 
great personage. These circulated afterwards far 
and wide, and became recognized moral guides 
independent of the codes of laws which regulated 
the strictly formal mode of life. It would be out 
of place here to discuss the whole range of ethical 
teaching ; hence we must limit ourselves to those 

1 As will he eeen, there is no Hebrew word which corresponds 
•ntirely with * conscience.' 


passages that refer to ‘conscience,* uprightness, 
moral responsibility, in the daily relations between 
man and man—references found scattered through¬ 
out these books. A brief survey of this branch of 
literature, however, is imperative for the historical 
sequence of such teachings, and in view of the fact 
that ethics had not been reduced to a system, or 
split up into sections differentia ting the moral 
value of one principle as opposed to another. All 
stand on the same footing, and demand the same 
attention. There is no room for eclecticism in 
these collections. The oldest example is perhaps 
the Testament of Tobias^ which emphasizes, as he 
had done in his lifetime, the moral duty of burying 
the dead—one of those pious duties and works of 
charity which the law does not prescribe, and 
neglect of which is not punishable by its letter, 
but whose fulfilment was a matter of conscience 
for every pious Jew. More important is the refer¬ 
ence (To 14^®) to the History of Achiacharus 
(Ahi^fir), since recovered and restored to its place 
at the end of the Book of Tobit. This is a collec¬ 
tion of wise maxims and guides to proper deeds 
and moral actions, though in the versions pre¬ 
served it is more in the nature of worldly practical 
wisdom of not too elevated a type. Hs interest 
lies also in another direction ; the form of address, 
*0 my son,’ etc., is repeated in a large number of 
treatises to be mentioned later on. Richer is the 
harvest yielded by the Twelve Testaments^ in which 
apparently the very word ‘conscience’ occurs for 
the first time in Palestinian texts : Reub. 4^ ‘ Even 
until now my conscience causeth me anguish on 
account of my impiety ’ (cf. Charles, ad loc. p. 9). 
In other testaments the same idea occurs : Jud. 20®, 
where the corresponding word is ‘ heart,’ and simi¬ 
larly Gad 5®. To this category of testamentary 
teaching the present writer would assign also the 
famous collection of the ‘ Fathers of the Syna¬ 
gogue,* called ‘The Chapters’ {Pirke A both) after 
they had been grouped together in chapters. They 
can only be properly understood as such testa¬ 
mentary injunctions, the last wills of the leading 
men of the Great Synagogue and their successors 
in the high position of spiritual guides and leaders 
of the peoi)le during tlie period of the Second 
Temple. The authors have been grouped chrono¬ 
logically, and these chains of ethical maxims 
served the purpose of being a chain of tradition. 
In reality they are the principal ethical teachings 
representing the ethical wills of those sages, and as 
wills they fall naturally into their place, whilst 
hitherto they had been a riddle. A few examples 
may suffice: 

‘ ttabban Gamaliel, the eon of R. Judah the Prince, said: 
“ An excellent thing is the study of the Torah combined with 
moral discipline (derekh eref), for the practice of both causes 
sin to be out of remembrance"' (ii. 2).* 

* Hillel said : “Judge not thy neighbour until thou art come 
into his place’"(ii. 6). According to U. Eleazar. the good way 
to which a man should cleave is ‘the possession of a good 
heart,’ and the evil to be shunned, ‘a wicked heart’ pi* 12, 18), 
where ' heart,’ no doubt, is to be taken in the Biblical sense. 
‘R. Eliezersaid : “ Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto 
thee as thine own ’’ ’ (ii. 14). ‘ R. Jose said: “ Let the property 

of thy friend be dear to thee as thine own (ii. 16). Among 
those who have no share in the world to come, R. Eleazar the 
Muddaite i^laces the man who puts his fellow-man to shame In 
public. It is the moral and not the legal sin which is to be 
shunned, and if committed it is to be expiated by ‘ repentance 
and good deeds,’ as is often repeated here (iv. 16 ; cf. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jeicish Fathers^, Cambridge, 1897, ad loo.). 

Round this collection of maxims grew up a 
wliole cycle of similar teachings, accretions, and 
additions from other sources, and examples drawn 
from the lives of other sages. It also was com¬ 
mented upon by the most prominent writers of 
subsequent ages. One of the oldest is a small 
collection known as the ‘ Work (or Story) of R. 

1 The phrase derekh ere§ has hitherto been wrongly translated 
‘worldly business.’ It can only mean, at least in this passage, 
‘moral discipline,’ and one of the later compilations intended 
serve as a * moral guide ’ bears the title Derekh tre§. 
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Judah the Prince* {Maaseh E. Yehudah ha-Ndsi), 
and later on developed into the ‘ Chapters of R. 
Judah the Prince’ {PirJce diEabbcnu ha-^addosh). 
Another is ‘ The Will of Eliezer the Great,’ or 
‘The Ways of the Pious’ {^avaath E. Eliezer ha- 
gadolf or Orhoth ^addikini)^ agreeing in many 
points with the history of Achiacharus. It shows 
exactly the same development as other collections 
of maxims, apologues, and saws in universal litera¬ 
ture, inasmuch as, to one portion, or to a small, 
old, and genuine section, other elements of a 
similar tendency are added. The names of the 
reputed authors vary, and a compilation ascribed 
originally to Talmuclic authorities, i.e. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, is then transferred to a much later 
Eliezer of the year 1050. The substance, however, 
is the same; and most of these collections merely 
repeat older materials, increased in later times by 
some similar maxims from otlier sources. The 
burden of the message of these collections is to 
seek the judge in one’s own conscience, and to find 
the punishment for moral guilt in remorse of con¬ 
science, in the consciousness of a fall from a moral 
height, and in the desecration or profanation of the 
Sacred Name. In a much more elaborate manner 
the theme is enlarged upon in the ‘ Chapters or 
Maxims of R. Nathan’ (Ahoth di R. N.) of the 
7th-8th cent., into which much of the accumulated 
matter had flowed ; and in the book called Derekk 
eres, ‘ Moral Guide ’ (of which two recensions have 
been preserved—‘ Major ’ and ‘ Minor’), and in the 
Tanna dcbe Eliahu^ in which the prophet Kliiah is 
the teacher. The feeling of inner responsibility 
for moral faults and the Ji^ory in conscientious per¬ 
formance of ethical deeds have found in this book 
a powerful, and at the same time an elevating, 
poetical expression. The way to shun sin, to lead 
a pious, modest, exemplary life, full of humility 
and charity, and to accomplish ‘ the duties of the 
heart’ is here exj)Ounded in simple and withal 
dignified language. This book belongs still to the 
Talmudic period, and is certainly anterior to the 
9th century. 

But the postulates of ethical teaching were not 
limited to mere maxims, highly appreciated and 
honouring to those who had formulated them, but 
still of a purely theoretical value. On the con¬ 
trary, as far as possible, they were introduced into 
the fabric of consistent legislation, and, though 
many of the acts in question were not indictable 
before the regular tribunal, the conscience and 
religious principles of the individual remaining the 
ultimate forum before which they could be brought, 
some of them at least were brought within the 
four corners of the Law, and were made oHences 
amenable to its rigours. Starting from the pro¬ 
hibition of oppression, fraud, and violence against 
widows, orphans, and strangers (Ex ‘22^^^*, Lv 19^), 
and, more especially, of fraud and overreaching in 
business transactions (Lv ‘And if thou sell 

aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neigh 
hour’s hand, ye shall not wrong one another’; 
‘ And ye shall not wrong one another; but thou 
shalt fear thy God ’), tlie Rabbis have extended 
the efl’ects of tliese prohibitions very far, and have 
very clearly defined the principle of overreaching, 
and also established the rule that it applied to Jew 
and non-Jew alike. They have shown a higii con¬ 
ception of moral duty and obligation, and have 
applied a lofty standard of moral rectitude in the 
interpretation of these commands, wliich are called 
‘subjects left to the discretion of the heart’ 
(Dehdrim ha-mesurim la-leb; the ‘heart,’ of 
course, stands for ‘ conscience ’). The law is called 
Ona'ahy from the hypothetical root of the Heb. 
word hondh in the above Biblical passages. They 
have made this law very severe, and any deviation 
from its strict application makes the sale or pur¬ 


chase void. To take advantage in any way of 
favourable legal circumstances, or of ignorance, oi 
of quibbles, is sullicient to annul the transaction. 

Oppression by means of word alone and not by deed is con¬ 
sidered even worse thon overreaohintf in the matter of money 
{Bah. 686); ‘If a man re))ents, he must not be reminded 
of his sins'; ‘ If a man is a i)ro8elyto, he must not be told of his 
heathen ancestry, for money can be restored, but spiritual 
agony can never be made goo<l.’ ‘Nor is a man to ask for the 
price of an object unless he has the intention of buying,' for he 
18 thereby deceiving the vendor, who is unable to read the 
man’s heart (Mishn. Bab. m«f. ch. iv.; see also Lampronti, 
Pahad g.v. ‘Ona'ah’ [the whole of the Kabhinical 

literature on the question of overreaching, from the Mishna 
down to the 17th cent.]). ‘If a man, under a flimsy pretext, 
withdraws from a bargain, they say : “ May He who <mtained 
redress (by punishment) from the men of the Flood and the 
men of the Dispersion (of Babel) be sure to obtain redress from 
(i.e. to punish) the man who does not keep his word "' (Mishn. 
Bab. mcf. iv. 2). In addition to overreaching, the Sages also 
inveigh strongly against obtaining a good opinion under false 
pretences, which tney call ‘ stealing a good opinion' (Genebath 
Da'ath): ‘Of seven kinds of thieves, those who steal a good 
opinion [create a false impression in their favour]are the worst, 
for, if they could, they would attempt to deceive the Almighty' 
(Tosefta, B. Ifaimna, vii.). ‘lit* who deceives man by such 
devices is like unto him who attempts to deceive Ood’(ffaffaA 
rab. fol. 18a). ‘ Do not invite a man to dine with thee when 

thou knowest that he is not then inclined to eat ’: ' one must 
not open a jar of oil or 'v' e pretending to do It in honour of a 
guest, if it [has to be opened as it] is already sold to a customer, 
and thereby create a good opinion by false appearance of con¬ 
sideration, be it a Jew or a Qentile' {Jlullln, 94a; ShuDian 
Arukh Hothen Mishpat, ch. 2‘28; and Maimonides in hii 
PrincipieB of Eihici). 

The reason for all these precepts is that they 
are inimical to the sanctification of life, and cause 
the defamation of the Divine Name, which are in 
the keeping of man’s conscience, and left to the 
‘ discretion of the heart.’ 

* A quoen having lost her jewels, It was announced by royal 
proclamation that whoever shouKl find and return them within 
thirty days would obtain a rich reward, but if after thirty days, 
he would be put to death. U. Samuel b. Sosarti, having found 
them, returned them after thirty days. When asked why he 
did so, as he was ex\) 0 »\ng himself to suffer capital punishment, 
he replied : “ If 1 ha<l returned the jewels within the thirty 
days, the people would have said that I had done so for the 
reward; I have therefore kept them till now, so as to show, 
even at the risk of severe punishment, that one is bound to 
return the prwerty found even if it belonged to a Gentile"' 
(Jerus. Talm., Bab. ine^. ch. il.). Again, ‘ R. Shimeon b. ShoVah 
bought an ass from an Ishmaelite. When his pupils examinea 
it more closely, they found a jewel haii^ng round its neck, and 
they said to him: “O master, it is a blessing from above, thou 
hast become rich I" ; whereupon he replied : “ I bought tlie ass 
and not the jewel," and he returned the jewel to the Ishmaelite 
owner’ (i6.). 

It would be easy to multiply examples and 
maxims of an etliical character from the Talmudic 
literature. 

The Talmudic Sa^es coined a word for moral 
obligation which atl'ords us a glimpse into the 
working of their mind. They use the verb hayyab, 
from the Bibl. root hob, which means ‘ material 
debt,’ and employ it to designate man’s moral 
‘ indebtedness,’ his moral ‘ obligation,’ which he 
must fulfil, lest by neglect he become ‘guilty.’ 
The moral duty stands at least on a par with his 
legal obligations, and most of the ethical duties 
mentioned in the Talmud are regularly introduced 
by the formula Juxyyab ddam, ‘ a man is bound * 
(of course by moral conscience) to do this or that. 
This formula has since become stereotyped, and is 
never used in connexion with legal commandments. 

In this ethical Haggada the material is not 
arranged according to any system, starting, as it 
were, from the fundamental principle of the love 
of God or of His Unity, and then deducing from 
it those secondary principles which form tlie sub¬ 
ject of a moral life. The teaching was of a piiroly 
practical nature; the people did not care to loIJow 
it up to its theoretical beginnings. The Bible set 
the example. There also the laws and cqminand- 
ments are not arranged in any systematic order, 
and some of the fundamental principles are placed 
next to matters of relatively minor importance. 
At the end of the 9th cent., however, a great 
change took place. Under the influence, indirectly 
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of Greek, and directly of Arabic, philosophic specu¬ 
lations, the Jews began to develop systems of re- 
lirious philosophy in wliich special attention was 
often paid to the ethical side of the Jewish faith. 
Whilst, in the older period of Hellenism, Jewish 
thinkers were influenced by Plato and the Stoa, 
such as l^hilo and the author of the pseudo-Josephus 
‘On the Kule of the Intellect,’ and were more or 
less guided by allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, the philosophers of later times were mostly 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, such as al-Farabi (ffloO), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, flOJS), Ghazali (f 1111 ), and Ibn Rushd 
(Averro^s, t llt> 8 ), while the purely theological 
speculation of the adherents of the Kaldin (the 
Mutakallimun) also found followers among the 
Jews. 

Before referring to the Jewish philosophers, it is 
of interest to mention a fact hitherto entirely 
ignored in connexion with the dissemination of 
their moral teachings. Such collections of maxims 
as are mentioned above were also put into verse, 
and formed terse epigrams or long ilidactic poems 
—a form better adapted to render them jiopular, 
for the masses do not care for historic^al or theo¬ 
retical invesf igations, and still less for philosophical 
justilications of moral condmd. Fraginents of the 
ancient saws of lien Sira were (lum collected, and 
other collections of a similar nature were made. 
It is owing to this tendency that about that 
period (9t!i-10th cent.) (ho Book of Sirach was 
re-translated into Hebrew, as the language of 
the newly discovered version testities. It is the 
period of ‘ Achiacharus’ in its modern recension 
(Lukman, etc.). A century later no less a person 
than the last of the great Geunim of Babylon, 
Hai (940-1039), wrote his rhymed didactical poem 
Milsar Ilankel -also a kind of moral vadc-rnccum 
adapted to the understanding of the people, and 
probably taught in the schools and otherwise learnt 
by heart. It agrees also with the ‘ will ’ of Kleazar, 
Achiacharus, etc. A few examples must suflice. 

' My son, my first word is : Fear the Lord ; and with each of 
thy deeds give praise unto Him' (vv. 1. 3). ‘ Forjfive the siti and 
transgression of thy neif'hbour, and lie ready to aceept rej>ent- 
ance and rojjret.’ ‘ Be not treacherous or seek strife, and 
foster not rebellion’ (vv. 76 ff.). ‘When thou hearcst the 
defamation of thy neijjfhbour, cover it uj) and pretend not to 
have heard it’ (vv. 88-80). * Wisdom is to walk in the path of 

faithfulness and of the fear of God ; and true underatanding 
(character) is to avoid evil.’ ‘ Re an (honest) judge among thy 
people’ (vv. 114 tT.). ‘ In all thy transactions choose righteous¬ 

ness; have pity on the poor and miserable, and appoint an 
adviser and admonisher to thy soul’ (vv. 13.6 ff.). ‘ Let thy heart 
(mind) beware of pride (proud insolence)' (168). ‘Do not aay 
to thy neighbour, Come to-morrow, when thou canst give 
to-day ; give and do not tarry.’ ‘ Judge thyself as thou wouldat 
judge others’ (176). 

Hi.s contemporary Samuel Ha-Nagid imitated 
Hai in Spain, in his Bm J^oheAath (‘Son of Eccle¬ 
siastes ’). On other didactic poems we need not 
dwell. 

’Fo return to the Jewish nhilosophers, we note 
that, though they were all bent on finding in 
Judaism the highest expression of Divine truth, 
and aim( 3 d at leading to (.he highest good, yet they 
difl'ercd in their delinition of the surnmiim honum 
and in the means of attaining it. 'Fo cultivate all 
the virtues wa.s the road which led to the know¬ 
ledge of God, and in this knowledge was to be 
found the ultimate goal of human perfection, i.t. 
nearness to God. Hence sometimes the intellect 
and moral conscience were not clearly distinguished 
from one another. This is not the place to discuss 
the various systems of ethics evolved by these 
Jewish philosophers. It may suffice to point out 
that every sy.stcm of thought among Arabs and 
medimval Scholastics is to be found among the 
Jews. Of those thinkers some—like Saadya, 
Gahirol, Ibn Zaddik, and Maimonides—are more 
rationalistic, assigning to the knowledge of God 


and to Wisdom the highest potentiality for good, 
and considering that the highest aim is to be 
attained by moderation, by the rule of the intellect 
over the actions and thoughts of man, while others 
incline more to the mystical side. To the latter 
category belongs Beliay, the first philosopher to 
write a special work on the ‘ Duties of the Heart’ 
(such is tlie title of the book, Isobath ha-Lehaboth). 
He recognizes human conscience as the last arbiter 
and the true inward prompter and guide in all 
moral actions which lie outside the specifically 
legal injunctions. He lays special stre.ss on the 
elevating and purifying influence of moral con¬ 
sciousness, and therefore leads up to a kind of 
religious asceticism or Quietism, by recommending 
retirement from life, abstinence, and prayer as 
means for attaining perfection. Without being 
morbid, he exhibits a liigh moral sensitiveness, 
and has had a lasting influence upon succeeding 
generations. One can trace his influence especially 
in a whole .series of subsequent writings. 

'Fhese philosophical writings, being almost all 
composed in Arabic, had to he first translated into 
Hebrew, and only then could they gain a wider 
(rirvulation. The writings of Saadya thus reached 
France and Central Europe, through the medium 
of the Hebrew anonymous translation which was 
used by Berechyah ha-Nakdaii (second half of 
l‘2th cent.) in his two ethical comi)ilations—the 
‘Compendium’ and the ‘Refiner’ {IJihImr and 
ed. H. Collancz, London, 1902). He 
eliminated the entire speculative part, and re¬ 
tained only the ethical, which he augmented with 
excerpts from the writings of Ibn Gahirol, Bchay, 
and Nissim. 

Of sin and repentance he says : ‘ From the passage Hos 
“ Return, for thou hast stumbled," we leurn that we should 
have an inward regret at our guilt, and that we should reflect 
that our sins have proved unto ns a wretched stiimbling-hlock ’ 
(p. 71, ed. Gollancz). He speaks most emphatically of the 
‘duties of the heart.’ All action rests upon the heart’s int-en- 
tion and upon the secret thoughts ; their study must necessarily 
precede the study of the physical, practical performance of the 
commandments. And he goes on to relate the following: 

‘ A pious man once said to his disciples, “ If } ou had no sins 
whatever, I should be afraid lest you had something worse 
than sins." And they asked, “ What can be worse than sine?" 
He answered: “ Insolent pride, for it is written. Every one 
that is proud in heart is an abomination unto the Lord’” 
(Pr. 16*1 (ch. exxii. p. 113 [Heb.]). Very beautiful is the chapter 
<levotea to‘the heart’ (ch. iii. in the Mai<ref), in which the 
author has skilfully collected verses of the Bible, teachings of 
the Sages, and philosophical speculations, to show that Reason, 
Law, and Tradition demand of a man the performance of those 
actions by which human perfection can be attained, and that 
man must be guided by an enliglitened understanding and a 
pure heart, i.e. by pure conscience. 

Of the .same way of thinking as Behay was Abra¬ 
ham b. ^liyah (middle of I 2 th cent.), although he 
was more emphatic about fjtsting and repentance 
to a.ssuage the pangs of stricken con.scicnce, and to 
serve as the means of avoiding sin. Like Befiay, 
he shows points of contact with the teaching of 
Ghazali and of the Sufis (the pure brethren). Of 
the Intellectuals, or, better, of those who derive 
all the moral virtues—cJiarity, piety, energy, 
loving-kindness, love of God, moral rectitude, etc. 
—from the knowledge of God, and seek the road 
to that knowledge in the ‘ middle way,’ the most 
prominent is Maimonides. He enunciates his 
views in his commentary on the ‘ Chapters of the 
Fathers,’ in the chapters on the ‘ Knowledge of 
God ’ in his great Compendium of the Law, in his 
‘ Guide of the Perplexed,’ and in other writings. 
The problem which agitated the philosophers of 
that time, and, one may add, the philosophers of 
religion at all times, was that of human free will, 
with the concomitant problem of reward and 
punishment, of virtue and vice, of human per¬ 
fection and deba.sement. He decides uniiesitat- 
ingly, in accordance with the general consensus of 
Jewish opinion, that man is a free agent in all hie 
moral actions. Man’s soul is the seat of know- 
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led^e, and from it alone emanates the impulse to ' 
action or inaction (Introd. to Ahoth, ch. viii.). It 
is his moral conscience which causes reward or 
unishmentfor deeds wdiich are neither commanded 
y the Divine legislation nor forbidden by it 
{Guide, iii. 17, lifth theory). In ch. liii. Maimonides 
defines the meaning of tlie Heb. words hesed {‘lov¬ 
ing-kindness’), inimpdt (‘judgment’), and ^Mdkdh 
(‘ righteou.sness’), and says of the last: 

‘The term ^ednlfdh is derived from ffdelf, "righteousness.” 
It denotes the act of giving every one hia due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scripture, 
however, the expression ^iddffdh is not used in the first sense, 
and does not ajjply to the payment of what we owe to others. 
When we, therefore, give tne hired labourer his wages, or pay 
a debt, we do not perforni an act of fMalfuh. 13ut we do 
perform an act of i^^adJfdh when we fulfil those duties towards 
our fellow-men which our moral conscience imposes upon us, 
e.g. when we heal the wound of the sulTerer.* And again : 

* li&UHfuh is a kindness prompted by moral conscience, and is a 
means for attaining perfection of the soul.’ 

He also insists on the harmony between good 
action and good thought: in the exercise of human 
free will the good must be sought for its own sake ; 
and tlje evil must be shunned because of its 
inherent wickedness, not out of fear of punishment 
or in the expectation of reward (Com. to Aboth, 
i. 3, on the passage : ‘ Be like servants who min¬ 
ister to their master without the condition of 
receiving a reward ’). He rebukes men who, though 
they do not possess a certain virtue, yet, appre¬ 
ciating its i)erfection, 

* sometimes desire to make others believe that they possess that 
virtue. Thus people, e.g.^ adorn themselves with the poems of 
others, and publish them os their own productions. Also in 
various branebc-s of science, ambitious yet lazy men a))propriate 
the opinions expressed by other persons, and boast of them 
that they have originated these notions ' (Guide, i\. 40). 

And he condetnna men wdio seek honour at the 
expense of others and at)rcad insinuations and 
slanderous statements (Jlilch. Teshnbah, iv. 4). 
He is no less emphatic in his condemnation of 
those who try to overreach Jew or Gentile, or 
create a false oj)inion in their favour. Such men 
are an abomination before the Lord,^ for the aim 
and object of a moral life is to approach the 
Divine. 

‘ Having acquired the true knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of His Providence, and of the manner in which it influences 
His creatures in their productions and continued existence, he 
(i.€. man) will then be determined always to seek loving-kind¬ 
ness, righteousness, and judgment, and thus imitate the ways 
of God’ (Guide, iii. 64, act fin,\ cf. Jer With this 

sentence Maimonides concludes his Guide. 

The next period, which commences almost with 
the close of the philosophical era at the end of tlie 
13th cent., shows the deep impress of those two 
streams of thought reaching down from the past. 
The ethical and the philosophical, the mystical 
and the rationalistic, the purely practical and 
the deeply spiritual, moral, and unselfish teaching 
were caught up in one current and gathered into 
one stream (cf. Berechyah, above). A new word is 
used to denote this new ethical literature— Musar, 
‘Moral Discipline,’ foreshadowed in Hai’s poem, 
and occurring already in the Proverbs as ‘ moral 
teaching’ (D, cf. 4^® 5^^ etc.). Henceforward it 
denotes ‘ piety,’ ‘ religious-moral life,’ embracing 
the legal in a narrower and the ethical in the 
largest sense. The works belonging to this period 
inculcate the practice of virtue, honesty, piety, 
resignation, charity, love of one’s neighbour, and 
saintliness of life. There is a psychological reason 
for the abundance of such books from the 13th 
cent, onwards. It was the time of the direst 
persecution of the Jews in many lands, and, unless 
the Sages and teachers of those generations had 
fortified the moral courage of the harassed and 
unfortunate people, every trace of consciousness of 
the moral duties of man would have been obli¬ 
terated. The 8en.se of sin and cliastisement, of 
Divine visitation justified by inward backsliding, 
1 He refers, of course, to the Talmudic passages quoted above 
(i^tUHn, 94a, and B. ^amfna, llSa). 


was deepened by these books of Musar, in which 
the best teaching of the past was placed befc e the 
readers in as simple a language as could be com¬ 
manded. Each author, following the bent of his 
own inclination, laid stress now on one side of the 
moral life, now on the other. Thus, some would 
exhort to fasting and ascetic [naetices; others to 
works of unselfish love of Goil and men ; others 
Avoiild teach wisdom, moderation, patience, and 
freedom from passion; hut all were united in the 
conviction that human life is worthily lived only 
when it is placed in the service of God, for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the glorification of His 
name. A man’s conscience must he pure, and 
every one is equally responsible for thought as for 
deed, xyhether prescribed by the Law or left to the 
discretion of one’s own heart, for God sees every¬ 
thing, and nothing is hidden from Him. We are, 
and ought to be, the judges of our actions, and to 
us is left free choice to decide which way to turn. 

What lends special importance to this Musar 
literature is the fact that most of these hooks of 
Musar were translated at an early date into the 
vernacular language or the benelit and instruction 
of the luiddle-class Jews, who were not sufliciently 
acquainted with the Hebrew to read them in the 
original language. These hooks became tlie litera¬ 
ture par excellence of Jewish women ; they were 
translated into the Jewish-Gcrnian and the Jewish- 
Spanish languages, and parts also into Arabic and 
l^ersian, thus becoming real * household treasures.’ 
Shahhethai Bass gives a list of no fewer than 120 
such books in his hih)iogra[)hy [Sifthei Yesheiiim, 
printed in the year 1680, fol. ITiaj, exclusive of 
the numerous commentaries on the ‘ Chapters of 
the Fathers’ {ib. fol. 18a). A few of the more 
prominent may he mentioned, for, besides reminis¬ 
cences of, ana direct quotations from, the older 
literature, the authors have added some more 
instructions—^personal expressions of their own 
conceptions of the duty and moral obligation in¬ 
cumbent on every Jew. Here, of course, the 
notions of the fear of God and the love of God 
irevail, for everything must he done out of that 
ove and for the sake of liallowing His name by 
moral actions, and thereby sanctifying human 
life. 

Nahinanidrs, in 1267, writes to his son from Acco a ‘moral 
epistle,’ in which he enjoins, among other things, that he be 
modest and huuible: ‘ When thou speakest, bend Miy head and 
lift up thine heart (sursum corda!), and sjieak quietly, and 
conmuer every man whom thou addresspst as being greater 
than thou art. If be be poor and thou rich, or thou a greater 
scholar than he is, then think that thou art more full of guilt; 
or, if he be sinning, that he is doing it out of ignorance, 
unintentionally, and not deliberately. In all thy «ieedH and 
thoughts remember Him of whom it is said that Ilia glory fllleth 
the world,' 

Jonah of Gerona (f 1263), known as the Ilasid and hiaddoah, 
i.e. Martyr, wrote, in the strain of Hehay, his famous Sha'arei 
Teshubah, ‘Gates of Repentance,'and Sefer ha-Y ir'ah, ‘Book 
of the Fear of God,' where the feeling of consciousness of the 
gravity of sin and the duty of repentance are expounded in a 
masterly manner. He says: ‘There are people who believe 
that, if you do not transgress any of the written laws, you 
cannot commit sin, for it is connected with active work. And 
yet there is no greater loss for the soul than to imagine that 
purity consists only in not having gone the way of active sin, 
and not also in the neglect of the performance of deeds of 
charity and of good works. For the highest jierfections can be 
achieved only oy carrying out injunctions (which are not 
direct legal commandments, but ethical demands), sucli as the 
exercise of free will, love of God, contemplation of His loving¬ 
kindness, the recognition of God's ways in His visitation of 
man, and, above all, in the sanctification of His name br 
worship, fear, and by cleaving unto llim'(.S7ia 'are.i Teahuhah 
li. §§ 14, 17). ‘ Do not pretend that thou art not able to help by 

word or deed, for, if thou refusest, thy strength will wane' 
(ih. §70). ‘Thou shall not take a bribe (Ex 23«) means also, 
Thou shall not allow thy judgment to be influenced by flattery,' 
for the purity of conscience will thereby be clouded (ib. § 98). 

Almost contemporary with these were Yehudah the Pious in 
Germany (12th cent.), and his pupil Eleazar of Worms (t 1238), 
and Yel^ieJ b. Yekutlel in Rome (1278), as well as Moses of 
Ooucy in France (123S-46), who wrote ethical treatises and 
guides for a moral life—the ‘ Book of the Pious,' Se/er Baitiihm 
(Vehudah); the ‘Perfection of Human (Conscience,’ Maaiaik 
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ha-Middoth (Yekutiel); and the g^eat Code of Laws, S^tr 
Mi^woth ha-Gaahol (Moses of Cou^y). Fach of these men re¬ 
presents a special school of thought. The first two are of a 
mystical disposition, Quietists ; the writer in Rome follows, on 
the whole, the philosophical writers; while the codifier of the 
Law, like Maimonides, introduces chapters on ethical duties into 
the very Code : * Be fair to every one, be he a Jew or a Gentile.* 

‘ Money obtained by sweating the workman, or by buying stolen 
goods and idols as ornaments, brings no blessing.* ‘ Draw the 
attention of the Gentile to his mistake (in any Dusiness trans¬ 
action); and belter live on charity and begging than appro¬ 
priate the money of others, which will be a disgrace to Judaism 
and to the Jewish name.’ ‘ Be honest with every one, no 
matter to what faith he belongs.’ ‘Those who clip the coin, 
who sell short measure, who practise usury, are a curse ; and 
there is no blessing in their money.’ ‘ Do not say, “ I will repay 
evil," but trust in God, and He will help thee.' ‘If any one 
has defrauded thee or brought false witness against thee, or has 
ruined thee, do not avenge the injustice by doing the same to 
him.’ ‘Do not listen to slander' (Yehudah ^lasid). ‘Act in 
such a manner that thou needst not bo ashamed of thyself.’ 
‘ Keep thine imagination pure, so that thy deeds may be like¬ 
wise.’ ‘ Know that the reward from the Lord is in accordance 
with thy resistance to sin.’ ‘The highest aim and ambition of 
man should be to fulfil the commandments, to sanctify His 
name, and to sacrifice himself for God’s sake’ (Eleazar). ‘A 
Sage said : “ Whoever sows hatred reaps regret.” ’ ‘ Be true and 
honest, aa our Sages say : “ Let your yea be yea and your nay 
nay.” ’ ‘ If a Gentile trusts you and relies upon your word, you 
must in all your transactions justify his confidence and be true 
and honest, so that the name of God be sanctified’ (Yekutiel). 
* Whosoever is a novice in the fear of God shall say every 
morning on ri.sing ; “To-day I will be a faithful servant of the 
Lord ; I will beware of wrath, lying, hatred, strife, and envy; I 
will not look (lustfully) upon women, and I will forgive those 
who hurt me.” ’ ‘ Wijoever forgives is forgiven ; hard-hearted¬ 

ness and implacability are grave sins unworthy of a Jew 
(Moses of Couvy). 

The mystical pliil(Kso])liy of religion embodied in 
the Zoh(ir, the chief exponent of the later ^Cab- 
bala, recognize.s no les.s emphatically the call of 
conscience. The fuHiliiient of moral duties is not 
only a reward in itself, but it is the main cause of 
the harmony of the world and of the uninterrupted 
How of Divine grace from the highest spheres down 
to the mundane spliere. ‘Woe unto the sinners, 
for they keep the Divine glory in exile,’ is a con¬ 
stantly recurring phrase. The mystical philosophy 
has in this case not contributed to weaken the 
moral fibre, and a high tone of ethical loftiness 
pervades the pages of the Zohar. 

In conclusion, a few wills may now be men 
tioned. That of Asher b. Yeliiel is of special 
interest on account of the fact that hi.s code of the 
Law, with slight modifications, is the direct source 
of the recognized standard religious Jewish Code. 
He died in 1327, and by his will continued the old 
tradition, which was carried on to the end of the 
18th cent, and even later. Among the authors 
are men like his son, Yehudah b. Asher (f 1349), 
Abraham, and his grandson Sheftel Hurwitz (17th 
cent.), and the founder of the sect of the modern 
ffasidim, Israel lla'al Shern-Tob (end of 18th 
cent.). Differing somewhat in their views on 
Divine worship, they are at one in the conception 
of moral duty and human responsibility, as lying 
not in the fulfilment of legal commandments alone, 
but to a greater degree in the performance of 
moral obligations for which there is no incentive 
by the promise of reward, and no threat of punish¬ 
ment for negle( t. 

Last, not least, the ‘Shining Lamp,’ Menorath 
ha-MtVor, of Israel ben Joseph Alnaqua {tl391), 
preserved partly in the Reshith Ifokhviah, 
‘ Beginning of Principles of Wisdom,’ of Elijah de 
Vidas (16th cent.), and the compilation of Isaac 
Aboab under the same name, Menorath ha~Md^dr^ 
contain the gist of the ethical and Haggadic teach¬ 
ing of the Kabbis. Though a rather large volume, 
this book has been the household book of Jewry 
from the time of its compilation (c. 1300) to the 
present day. It has been translated into many 
languages, and, together with the Book of Elijaii 
de Vidas, it is the Golden Treasury. The love 
of one’s neighbour, and the principles of moral 
rectitude, of moral duty, of the heinousness of 


clandestine sin and open hypocrisy, of the happi¬ 
ness wrought by repentance and a clean conscience, 
of loving-kindness and mercy as Divine attributes 
to 1)6 imitated by man, of moral perfection to be 
attained not only by outward ceremonial law or by 
fuiaiment of prescribed legislation, but by following 
the inner voices of the soul and the unwritten 
commands of the Divine in man, of the hallowing 
of life and the sanctification of the name of God-- 
of all this the book is full. Its aim is summed 
up in exemplifying the words of the prophet, in the 
light of Maimonides’ interpretation that the high¬ 
est duty of man is to fulfil acts of hesedj ‘ lov¬ 
ing-kindness,’ rnislwd^, ‘judgment,’ and ^edeikah, 

‘ righteousness ’: ‘ r or I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteou.sness, in 
the earth : for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord ’ (Jer 9^*). This has remained the guiding 

principle for ‘ conscience ’ in Judaism. 

Literaturb.—I n addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see L. Zunz, Gottesdiemtl. Vortrdge der JudenJ, Frank¬ 
fort, 1892, p. 103 ff., ‘ Ethische Ha{?ada,' also Zur Geschichff- und 
Liferafur, i., Berlin, 1845, p. l‘22ff. ‘ Sittenlehrer ’; D. Rpsin, 
Ethik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876; M. Lazavus, The Ethics 
of Judaism, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 101)1-2 ; art. ‘ Ethics’ in JE ; 
S. Baeck, ‘Die Sittenlehrer,’ in Jdd. Literal., ed. VVinter- 
Wiinsche, iii., Trtves, 1896, p. 627(T.; I. Suwalski, Hayyei 
ha-Yehudi al pi ha-Talmud'^, Warsaw, 1893. 

M. G ASTER. 

CONSCIENCE (Muslim).—I. Names for the 
phenomenon.—The normal manifestations of the 
conscience, whether in individuals or in com¬ 
munities, are to be found in uneasiness about acts 
perpetrated in the past, and the desire to make 
amends for them, or in refraining from perpetra¬ 
tion, on grounds of abstract right ana wrong. 
These manifestations are to bo found among moral 
agents with few or no exceptions, but they are not 
always labelled with a name. Probably the nearest 
equivalent in Arabic is the word aTzdjir, ‘ the 
restrainer,’ defined as ‘ God’s preacher in the heart 
of the believer, the light cast therein which 
summons him to the truth’; but it obviously 
refers to the second group of manifestations only, 
and its limitation to ‘ Believers’ is due to the fact 
that in a sense, according to the Islamic system, 
the unbeliever can do no wrong, as being outside 
God’s covenant. For the first group prol)ably the 
word 5anm, ‘the secret,’ i.e. the secret self, would 
be the nearest synonym ; this is the word used 
in the maxim ‘God (concerns Him.self with your 
con.sciences,’ embodied by Omar i. in his Instruc¬ 
tions to a Judge. TJie modern Islamic languages 
employ conventional translations of the European 
words ; in Turkish vijdan (properly ‘ sensation ’) is 
employed, in Arabic daviir (‘the hidden being’). 
But for the adjective ‘conscientious’ it is probable 
that a paraphrase would have to be used. 

2. Tne conscience in law.—The maxim quoted 
above was of the highest importance for the 
development of Islam. Whereas St. Paul says, 
‘he is not a Jew who is one outwardly’ (Ro 2^8), 
the Prophet’s doctrine was, ‘ he is a Muslim who 
is one outwardly,’ i.e. who pronounces a certain 
formula and pays a certain rate. In virtue of this 
principle, and another to the effect that Islam 
cancelled all that was before it, the Propliet’s 
most stubborn opponents and persecutors might 
bo admitted to the privileges of Islam without any 
atonement for their former conduct being necessary, 
or any guarantee that their conversion was dictated 
by anything but fear. The phrase ‘union of 
hearts'^ was applied to the winning over of opponents 
by bribes. The inciuisition into people’s nrivate 
character and opinions, carried on by some Islamic 
sovereigns, was in open contradiction to the 
Prophet’s principles, and confession of secret sin was 
so far from being encouraged by the Prophet, that, 
in a tradition of fair authority, he is represented 
as doing his utmost to dissuade a man from confess- 
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ing. In the maxim quoted from Omar the reference 
la to the credibility of Muslim witnesses, into 
which no inquiry may be made. Provided they 
are not notorious evil-livers—a term which is 
clearly defined—all Muslims are credible. On the 
other hand, to religious performances the maxim 
‘acts are by their intentions’ applies. And Omar 
held that the Divine power would intervene to 
expose cases of shameless hypocrisy which would 
seriously interfere with the course if justice. 

3. Conscience as a ^uide to the individual. —So 
far as the conscience is identical with the moral 
sense, or instinctive notions of right and wrong, 
the Prophet’s system took little account of it; 
indeed, its tendency was to make the Prophet’s 
revelations and practice the sole source wiience 
knowledge of right and wrong could be obtained. 
His followers constantly handed their consciences 
over to his keeping, being unwilling to set their 
opinion against his. The fact that he claimed 
obedience only in licitis et hoiustis shows that he 
did not really claim the infallibility which logic 
compelled his followers to ascribe to him. That 
logic was, however, irresistible; for, if the right 
of private judgment were once allowed, clearly 
people could not be compelled to accept Islam at 
all. Although, then, there are occasic nal .attempts 
at basing a system of ethics on either reason or 
the natural sense of right, these are not really^ in 
accordance with the spirit of the religion. The 
reference is regularly to the Qur’an, the practice 
of the Prophet, and the sayings of his followers: 
‘Whoso makes them his rnociel goes right’ is a 
common saying. The scope allowed to the ^'an- 
science in private affairs by Muslim writers is 
similar to tliat indicated by the maxim noblesse 
oblige. So the formula, ‘ T appeal from you to 

ourself,’ i.e. ‘your better self,’ is occasionally 

eard.^ Hence the word abiyy^ ‘ refusing,’ is often 
applied by poets to a soul which declines of itself 
to enter humiliating courses. 

4. The public conscience.—In Oriental despot¬ 
isms the sovereign does not, as a rule, pay much 
regard to public opinion, and it might be hard to 
find any case in Muslim history in which the 
conduct of the sovereign had been of itself actively 
resented; neither parricide nor fratricide, de¬ 
bauchery, nor even heresy, appears to have of 
itself stirred up such indignation among the 
subjects as to cost a sovereign his throne. The 
assassination of the monster al-I^akim, the F&timid 
Khalif (A.D. 1021), seems to have caused more 
indignation than his long catalogue of atrocities. 
Cases are therefore of interest in which concessions 
are made by the sovereign to the public conscience, 
to the extent of salving it; for such concessions 
imply that the sovereign thought it worth salving. 
A fiction with which we meet in Egyptian history 
more than once is the discovery of buried treasure, 
enabling the sovereign to build a mosque—there 
being a doubt whether the Muslims would attend 
worship in one which had been built out of ill- 
gotten gains. The murder of a brother was occa¬ 
sionally explained in an official document as an 
accidental death,^ etc.; but, on the other hand, 
clever usurpers not infrequently gathered followers 
by stirring up public indignation against those 
whom they wished to overthrow. The Umayyad 
and'Abbasid dynasties both won their first triumphs 
in this way. It was at times thought worth while 
to murder a saintly man and make it appear that 
a sovereign had perpetrated the crime, with the 
view of getting him dethroned.* Similarly, in our 
time there have been suspicions of atrocities being 
engineered in the Ottoman empire for the purpose 

1 Yftqut, Diet, ef Learned Men, ed. Margoliouth, 1810, vol. t. 
(‘life of Ibn al-'Amid’). 

3 Ibn al-Athir, ix. 101 (Cairo, 1808). 

» Tb. Ix. 28. 


of rousing thf^ conscience of Europe. 'Vhe best- 
informed political writers in the East insist on the 
maxim, ‘the people follow tlie religion of their 
kings,’and tlio maxim, ‘even in your conscience 
curse not th* king ’ (Ec 10^®), represents the prevail¬ 
ing practice. 

5 . Notev orthy manifestations of the conscience. 

—Althoug I the lives of the Muslim sovereigns, as 
told by tl eir chroniclers, frequently, if not ordi¬ 
narily, di: play absolute nithlessness, yet in their 
relations *vith those persons who phiye(i the part of 
the Hebrew prophets, conscientiousness seems to 
have bee’ the rule rather tluan the exception. 
Cases in hich the sovereign, however arbitrary, 
permitte<! himself to be rebuked by a saint, and even 
followed * AG saint’s advice, ar(^ (piite common.^ A 
saint m <^ht even denounce the doings of a Khalif 
from the pulpit.d’he following anecdote of the 
(jihaznavid Mahmud b. Sabuktakin illustrates the 
coiLScientiousness of an O' ental despot. A tradi¬ 
tionalist was summoned o repeat edifying matter 
Ix'foro the Sultan. The man commenced his 
discourse before he had been aske<l, and a slave 
wa ^ told to box his ears. The blow' rendered the 
pre.vcber permanently deaf. The Sultan was deeply 
distressed at this result, and oll’ercd abundant 
gifts in compensation ; the traditionalist declined 
them all, s.'iying he would accept nothing but what 
ha«l been taken from him, the power of hearing. 
Requests from the Sultan for pardon were met 
merely with a reference to the final judgment. 
To this stubborn reply the Sultan answered with 
an embrace.* 

There is a considerable literature on the desir¬ 
ability of cleansing the ‘inner man,’ of which 
Ghazftli’s ‘Scrutiny of the Hearts’ may be 
mentioned as an example.^ 

Litbraturb.—T his is (jiven in the article. 

D. S. Margot.iouth. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. “Conscientiousnesa 
(from ‘conscience’ [g^.v.]) may be described as an 
attitude within the moral Urn, a source of virtue, 
rather than one of the virtues. Judgment, with 
its intellectual reference, and integrity, with its 
emotional reference, are involved, imparting direc¬ 
tion to conduct, and tending strongly to the adap¬ 
tation of habit on the basis of new values. 

Developed morality presupposes two main groups 
of elements which interact with each other. These 
are the objective and the subjective, often termed 
the universal (or social) and the individual (or per¬ 
sonal). The former consists of customs and usages, 
of conventions, observances, and legal or quasi- 
legal codes, of social and political institutions. 
All, in turn, are integral to a cultural organiza¬ 
tion such as a race, a people, or even an epoch. The 
latter, though inseparaole from the former, con¬ 
sists of the peculiar contribution resultant upon 
the reaction of individuals to the norms of the 
social unity. So long as this response remains 
unconscious or unreliective, personal character 
misses complete distinctiveness, and tends to keep 
the level of the general, customary average. But 
when, thanks to a subtle admixture of intellect 
and emotion, men place them.selves in a reflective 
attitude towards the norms of the eomniuiial spirit, 
con.scientiousness supervenes, and obligation ac¬ 
quires an enhanced, because positively recognized, 
influence upon character. 

* ConscientiousnesB, then, is reflective intelligence grown into 
character. It involves a greater and wi<ler recognition of obli¬ 
gation in general, and a larger and more siahle emotional 
response to everything that presents itself as duty ; as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral situation and 
of the acts demanded by it ’ (J. Dewey, Outlines of a Critical 
Theory 0 /Ethics, 1891, p. 200). 

In a word, conscientiousness is marked by the 

1 e.g. Tabari, ili. 668. 3 JRAS, 1807, p. 808. 

• Y&qut, Diet, of Learned Men, v. 

4 Mukdiha/at eU-qulub, Cairo, 1828. 
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presence of a reinforced requirement of conscience, 
and by the eiiort to meet it. Yet, even so, the con¬ 
dition of moral anxiety, accomi>anied by habitual 
introspection, can hardly be accepted as an equi¬ 
table account of the matter. This view savours 
too much of temporary circumstances, associated, 
say, with such supposititious entities as the ‘ Non 
conformist conscience,* the ‘ New England con 
science,’ or the like. Possibly the Puritan strain 
led Green to formulate his over-subjective analysis 
* There remain the cases (1) of reflexion on past actions of our 
own, (2) of (consideration whether an act should be presently 
done, which it rests with ourselves to do or not to do. In both 
these cases, the (question of the character or state of will which 
an action represents may be raised with a possibility of being 
answered. Given an ideal of virtue ... a man may ask him 
self, Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a good man should 
with a pure heart, with a will set on the objects on which it 
should ne set?—or again. Shall I, in doing so and so, be acting 
as a good man should, goodness being understood in the same 
sense ? . . . The habit in a man of raising such questions about 
himself as those just indicated, is what we have mainly in view 
when we call him conscientious ’ (Prul. to Ethics, 1883, p. 322 f.). 

But conscienti()usnes.s is not to be identilied with 
conscience ‘in its extreme form of self-rellective- 
ness,’ which ‘ investigates with the searching power 
of an expert, in order to discover the slightest de 
flection from what it holds to be good. It is because 
of its personal or individual character that it is 
able to put forward a claim to independence of the 
State or of any social order’ (S. Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress, 1889, p. 157 f.). Accordingly, 
one may accentuate the subjective aspect of con 
Bcieiitiousness readily, and thus minimize theobjec 
tive reference. If it be reduced to a mere analysis 
of internal moods, it may very well indicate weak¬ 
ness ratlier than strength of character. 

‘ The Himply cthicMil temper is related to spiritual prodiK^tive- 
ness as mere good taste is to creativeness in poetry and art. 
With so circumspect a step it makes no way ; and, though It 
never wanders, never flies. For ever occupied in distinguishing, 
it acquires the habit of fear instead of love—nay, above all 
things, fears to love. Its maxims are maxims of avoidance, 
v( hich shape themselves into negatives, and guard every avenue 
with the flaming sword of prohibition, “Thou shalt noV* In 
apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself to 
any admiration and fling itself into unrestrained action for any 
haunting end : the admiration must first be scrutinized, till it 
has cooled and its force is gone; the end in view is traced 
through a thicket of comparisons, till it is lost in the wood. 
Nothing, accordingly, is more rare than a character at om^e 
balanced and [)()werful, judicial and enthusiastic; and faultless 
perception is aqit to involve feeble inspiration ’ (James Martiueau, 
Types of Ethical Theory188 (1, ii. (10). 

Thus the divi.siou of opinion regarding conscien¬ 
tiousness has its roots in the two groups of elements 
insejiaraljle from morality. If the ohj(^ctive factor 
be einphasiz(!d, knowledge of social demand.s, or 
insight into tlieir nature, is viewed a.s the dominant 
feature. If, on the other hand, ernjihasis be laid 
on the subjective factor, self-examination, with 
anxiety about personal moods and feelings, assumes 
primary importance. 

In the Greek world, where our sense of con.scien- 
tiousness liad not developed, but where ‘wisdom’ 
{<j-o<pla, flTiWcrtj, not yet (rvv€lS7]<ris) played a parallel 
rOle, the community-aggregate of predispositions 
and tendencies in the realm of values (cf. Grote, 
Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrates, 1865, 
i. 249) furnished plentiful material which was re¬ 
garded as neither good nor bad. The ‘wise man’ 
was likened to an artist, who shaped this raw stuff 
into the masterpiece of a model lire. For example, 
‘Aristotle presents us with the general type of a subtle and 
shifting problem, the solution of which must be worked out 
•fre.sh by each individual in each particular case. Conduct to 
him is a free and living creature, and not a machine controlled 
by fixed laws. Every life is a work of art shaped by the man 
who lives it' (G. L. Dickinson, The Greek View of Life^, 1907, 
p. 137). 

Accordingly, paradox though it may seem, virtue 
was knowledge, in the sense that the superior, and 
therefore thoughtful, citizen superimposed a con¬ 
scious (reflective) attitude upon the traditional 
custom of the iroXiTcla. In this way the ‘ higher 
law * of wisdom was made manifest. But, leaving ! 


I the imperfect Socratics out of account (cf. CYNICS, 
Casuistry), it Ixire rather upon group-norms than 
upon the iniiependent ‘conscientious’ judgment of 
the individual. The internal thrust of the prin¬ 
ciple had to await Stoicism and the Christian con¬ 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless, the classical moralists of Greece 
did originate the idea of inward principle, of indi¬ 
vidual reaction upon the cultural situation, with 
the result that, consequent upon profound civil 
vicissitudes, the Stoic conception of ‘conscience,’ 
based on the independence of the ‘ wise man,’ grew 
up and acquired fixity. In this way, dynamic pro¬ 
gress in morality, as contrasted witii static custom, 
was enlivened—not, however, without pathological 
accompaniments, because the restraints of the old 
society weakened. Desiiito this, two heritages had 
been prepared for the Christian consciousness : the 
conception of inner principle, mediated indivi¬ 
dually ; and the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
morality at least, whatever might be said of reli¬ 
gion, this inward principle must be adjudged by the 
mind. Thus the contrast between the two ele¬ 
ments—the objective or social and the subjective 
or individual—took definite shape. And successive 
conceptions of conscientiousness witnessed, if not a 
struggle, then a lack of balance, between them. 
At one time, as in the mediteval view of ‘ prudence,’ 
the objective tended to assert itself ; at anotlier, 
as in the Puritan emphasis on ‘ righteousness,’ tlie 
subjective exercised primacy. In a word, men con¬ 
structed their description of the souna* of virtue 
on the basis of current relative evaluation of the 
virtues. 

The very fact, then, that the Christian conscious¬ 
ness has substituted ‘conscientiousness’ for the 
‘ wisdom’ of the Greeks—and tiiis finally—suffii^.es 
to show that the internal and individual had won 
full recognition. The conscientious man must use 
discernment, according to the inward primbple, 
with reference to the norms of social custom. Moral 
progress and initiative pivot upon this. On the 
other hand, this initiative is con(!erncd about these 
same customs—to discover how they may he pre¬ 
served lively. And yet, of necessity, this process 
nusans that, because they are subjects of concern 
and of consequent new estimate, they must alter. 

Conscientiousness, then, may be described as 
genuine concern, mediated intelligently, for all 
such values. This cannot but result in apt)roval 
and disapproval ; and these attitudes are traceable 
in part to emotional convi(;tions about an inward 
ideal. So far as the conscientious man has made 
this ideal his own, being able to say, ‘ This one 
thing I do,’ it has become ‘ the way and the truth ’ 
for him. Accordingly, in the issue, conscientious¬ 
ness turns out to he an energetic, pursuit of an 
individual-social ideal—an ideal that api)eals to 
emotion mainly through objective associations, 
and to intellect mainly through intelligent per¬ 
sonal reactions to those associations. The con¬ 
scientious man is at once responsive to social 
achievements and ends, and considerate of the one 
rinciple whereby these ends are relegated to their 
lie places in a harmonious whole. He feels that 
his own goodness is bound up with that of others, 
hence personal assertion of the norm as he envisages 
t; he knows that his own process must depend 
iltimately upon the clearness of his apprehension 
of the inward principle. Thus reflective insight, 
on the basis of affective conviction, grasping and 
transforming group-norms, constitutes the moral 
attitude known as conscientiousness. For this 
reason, the latter is held to be the source and 
guardian of virtue. It serves itself the central 
actor to he reckoned with in an active moral con¬ 
sciousness. 

But, further, this implies that conscientiousness 
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IB characterized by disinterestedness. Otlierwise, 
it would not include a concrete estimate of the 
entire import of an action. Self-assertion here 
becomes a species of self-forgetfulness. For by 
this quality the self-reference of conscientiousness 
is merged in a larger whole. So, if this quality be 
emphasized, conscientiousness may find a place in 
the list of virtues. It would then stand as the chief 
of the cardinal virtues, thus becoming more or less 
identical with what modern moralists have termed 
the ‘good will.’ This implies that it is the guar¬ 
antee, not of mental acumen or of Aesthetic taste, 
but of goodness realizing itself throughout the 
entire circle of a life which, in turn, draws sus¬ 
tenance from the norms of the community. In 
these norms the conscientious man discovers new 
stimuli to the inner principle, liut the necessity 
for reflexion rules out supposititious automatic 
deliverances of an equally supposititious ‘internal 
tribunal’—‘conscience.’ Brieny, vital interest in 
the good, as the principle reveals it, at once sets 
problems, and points the conditions of their solution. 
Fusion of sober judgment with earnest aspiration, j 
and fusion of restraint, mediated socially, with 
fervent desire, both jjassing over into will, con.sti . 
tute the modern counterpart of the Greek ‘\ 'isdom.' ' 
And this species of etliical apperception whv-h 
imports our experience into a moral order, an<l also 
perceives that it is originated from a moral order, 
18 true conscientiousness. It is the pre-reauisite 
and accompaniment of any end whudi moral oeings 
can adopt for the completion of their well-being. 
Hence its inevitable relation to questions wliich 
pass over into the held of religion. 

See also Consciknce, Ethics (Christian), Wi.s 
DOM. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS.—What is consciousness? 
From the dawn of modern philosophy the question 
has been discussed, and psychology and philosophy 
have endeavoured to And a reply. The answers 
have been very various, but we may not summarize 
them in this article. To summarize those given 
from the time of Descartes onwards would be to 
write a history of modern philosophy. And at 
present the question is more widely and more in¬ 
cisively discussed than ever before. Some philo¬ 
sophers and psychologists almost insist on discard¬ 
ing the name altogether, while others make the 
results of the analysis of consciousness the whole 
of their philosophy. For example, A. E. Taylor 
writes: 

* This is perhapi the place to add the further remark that, if 
we would be rigidly accurate in psychological terminology, we 
ought to banish the very expression “ consciousness” or “ states 
of consciousness” from our language. What are really given 
in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 
character. We abstract this character and give it the name 
el “ consciousness,” and then fall into the blunder of calling 
VOL. IV.—4 


the concrete processes “sUtes” or “ modiftc.ation8 ” of this 
abstraction, jvist as in dealing with physical things we make 
abstraction of their common properties under the name of 
“ matter,” and then talk as if the things theiuHelvcB wore 
"forms of matter.” Properly 8V>eaking, there are physical 
things and there are minds, but there are no such things in 
the actual world as "matter” and "consciousness,” and we do 
well to avoid using the words when we can help \t' {Elements of 
Metaphysics, p. 79 n.). In the text, with all the CMuphasig of 
italics, Taylor says; ' We cannot too strongly insist that if by 
"self-consciousness” is meant a cognitive state which is its own 
ob|eot, there is no such thing, and it is a psychological impossi¬ 
bility that there should be any such tiling as self-consciousness. 
No cognitive state ever has Itself for its own object Every 
cognitive state has for its object something other than itself' 
{ib. p. 79). 

Taylor makr 3 short work of consciousness ; and 
if we took hij view, the writing of an article on 
consciousness might he dispensed with. But, as 
we are hardly able to conceive what is meant by a 
cognitive state which has an obicct which is some¬ 
thing other than itself, wo mav oe permitted to go 
on. It is scarcely consi.stent itli the ordinary use 
of language, and eertainly quite inconsistent with 
cl e use of psychological language, to speak of a 
‘ ognitive state in aidive relation with an object, 
/or whom is the state, and who is aware of it? 
But tiiis question may be better discussed at a later 
st.ige. Meanwhile it may he safely said that the 
word ‘consciousness’ denotes .some pha.se or aspect 
of our mental life, and that it is not identical with 
any of the other asj)ect8 which we apply to parti¬ 
cular mental processes or states. It is not feeling, 
nor is it willing, nor is it thinking; but these 
states or proees.ses have this at least in common, 
that they are conscious states. The contrast 
does not lie between feeling and consciou-sness, 
or between willing and consciousness, or between 
thinking and consciousness. The contrast lies be¬ 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. For the 
characteristic of every mental state, or of every 
mental process, seems just to consist in the fact 
that they are states of a conscious subject, and that 
they are for that subject. 

\>Tiile this is so, many questions of interest 
and importance arise as to the relations of the sub¬ 
ject to its states, as to the distinction, if there 
IS a distinction, be^^ween the phrases ‘ states of 
consciousness’ and ‘consciousness of states.’ Is 
consciousness to be identified with the sum of its 
states ? Can we neglect the reference to a subject, 
and proceed to analyze, compare, classify, and 
arrange these states according to the laws of their 
growth, their interrelations, and so on, leaving out 
of sight, as common to them all, their relation to 
a common subject? This has been done, and, in 
fact, it is the ordinary psychological procedure. 
But there is always a sort of uneasiness about pro¬ 
ceeding in this way ; for many inconvenient ques¬ 
tions ari.se as to the subject for whom the experiences 
are, and the unity to which tliey are referreu. Ideas, 
processes, and states come and go ; they cluster to¬ 
gether, they occupy our attention, and they seem 
to pass into the unconscious. It is natural that the 
scene of their appearance should be likened to a 
theatre, and that, while they have passed from the 
scene, they should have a sort of existence behind 
the scenes. It may be well to quote the classic 
illustration of Hume: 

‘ For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a per¬ 
ception, and never can observe anything but the perception. 
When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissolution of my body, 1 should be entirely annihil¬ 
ated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make roe a 
perfect non-entity. If any one, upon serious an<l unprejudiced 
reflexion, thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must 
confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow him 
is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are 
essentially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, p#r* 
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ceive lomething simple and continued, which he calls him»6lf\ 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But, setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to atlirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual 
flux and movement. Our eyes cannot turn in their sockets with¬ 
out varying our perceptions. Our thought is still more variable 
than our sight; and all our other senses and faculties con¬ 
tribute to this change ; nor is there any single power of the soul 
which remains unalterably the same, perhaps for one moment. 
The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions suc¬ 
cessively make their appearance ; pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations. There 
is properly no simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in differ¬ 
ent ; whatever natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the theatre must 
not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the 
place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it is composed’ (Hume’s Works, ed. Green and Grose, 
Lond. 1909, i. 534 f.). Or, again, a little further on : ‘What we 
call mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep¬ 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a certain sijnplicity and identit 3 '.’ 

It is a curious jiassage, and the more we study 
it the more curious it appears. There is the sug¬ 
gestion of a theatre, so often made since hy other 
psychologists, and no sooner is it made than it is 
withdrawn. Yet it has fulhlled its aim. It has 
directed our attention to the stage, and has so far 
served its purpose. Ihit a theatre suggests a stage, 
and players, and spectators. These suggestions, 
however, are somewhat inconvenient, and raise 
awkward questions. So we are told that ‘ the 
comparison of the theatre must not mislead us.’ 
For it is ‘the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind.’ One is compelled to ask. 
What is a perception, and what is a succe.s.sion ? 
Above we were told that ‘ several perceptions suc¬ 
cessively make their appearance —jiass, re-pass, 
glide away, and mingle in an inlinite variety of 
postures and situations.’ The percefjtions make 
their ajipearance—to whom ? Hume had formerly 
spoken of ‘what I call myself.' So it is to what 
he calls himself that the perceptions appear, and 
all the passing, re-passing, and other movements 
are perceived hy himself. And yet the mind that 
perceives, that looks on at the gliding show, is 
nothing but the bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. Is the mind aware that it is a bundle ? 
Or that it is a collection? Whence came the 
bundle or collection? And how does it recognize 
itself to be a unity? In the passage before us, 
Hume is unable to state his argument without the 
implication, in every sentence, of what he formally 
denies. He is in the presence of a unique fact— 
the fact of a succession of perce[)tions which recog¬ 
nizes itself as a bundle or collection. How is it so ? 
We are careful to state it in his own language, for 
that language implies the unity of the conscious 
subject to which all the gliding appearances are 
referred. It would appear that we are face to face 
with a unique kind of thing—a thing which seems 
at the same time to be knower and known, actor 
and spectator, a show and the spectator for whom 
the show is. For all these passing, re-passing, and 
gliding appearances, so felicitously described bv 
Hume, had an existence only for himself; ana, 
while other people may have similar experiences, 
these particular experiences were for him alone. 
And he was something more than the bundle of 
perceptions, he was the self for whom the percep¬ 
tions were. We do not require here to discuss the 
relation of body and mind (see Body AND Mind, 
Brain and Mind, Mind), or of physiology and 
psychology. Nor can we dwell on the attempts 
to deduce the unity of consciousness from the unity 
of the nervous system. There is a parallelism be¬ 
tween the growth of mind and the growth of an 
organized nervous system. Physiology has often 
given useful hints to psychology. There are paral- | 
lels between the evolution of the organism and the 


evolution of consciousness. But, while that is so, 
the fact of consciousness remains without parallel, 
and its nature must only be described and not ex¬ 
plained. It is interesting, for example, to follow 
Herbert Spencer through his works setting forth 
the Synthetic Philosophy, from the First Prin¬ 
ciples, through Biology and Psychology to Socio¬ 
logy and Ethics. It is of special interest to mark 
the description of the origin and growth of these, 
and then to notice how psychology enters in. After 
he has de.scribed the evolution of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, he seeks to correlate the stages of evolution 
with a corresponding mental growth. How about 
consciousness ? W hence did it come ? 

* In its higher forms, instinct is probably accom]mnie(l by a 
rudimentary consciousness. There cannot be co-orclination of 
many stimuli without some ganglion through which they are 
all brought into relation. In the process of bringing them into 
relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of each- 
must undergo many changes. And the quick succession ot 
changes in a ganglion, implying, as it does, perpetual experiences 
of differences and likenesses, constitutes the raw material of 
conaciou.sness. The implication is that, as fast as instinct is 
developed, some kind of (ronsciousness becomes nascent’ {Psy¬ 
chology, Lond. 1885, sect. 195). 

8 o far we obtain only a raw material of con¬ 
sciousness and some kina of nascent consciousness. 
Another passage from the Psychology seems to show 
how a consciousness must arise : 

‘Sep.arate impressions are received b^^ the senses—by different 
parts of the body. If they go no further than the places at which 
they are received, they are useless. Or, if only some of them 
are brought into relation with one another, they are useless. 
TImt an effectual adjustment may be made, they must be all 
brought into relation with one another. But this implies some 
centre of communication common to them all, through which 
they severally pass ; and a.s they cannot pass through it simul¬ 
taneously, they must pass through it in succession. So that, 
as the external phenomena responded to become greater in 
number and more complicated in kind, the variety and ra])idity 
of the changes to which this common centre of communication 
is subject must increase—there must result an unbroken series 
of these changes, there must arise a consciousness. Hence the 
progress of the correspondence between the organism and its 
environment necessitates a gradual rcdm’tion of the sensorial 
changes to a succession ; and by so doing evolves a distinct 
consciousness—a consciousness that becomes higher as the suo 
cession becomes more rapid and the correspondence more com¬ 
plete’ (sect. 179). 

It is interesting to note how, in the description 
of the process, Spencer is constrained to assume, 
as in existence, the consciousness whose genesis 
he is .seeking to describe. He speaks of ‘per¬ 
petual experiences of dillerences and likenesses’ 
in the ganglion through which the numerous 
stimuli are co-ordinated. If these exist, then 
we submit that the work supposed to he etlected 
by consciousness is already being done. If these 
stimuli can be co-ordinated by a ganglion, what is 
the need of a consciousness to do a work already 
suHiciently provided for? As wo read on, the 
wonder increases. The impressions received by 
the senses must be adjusted, and the adjustment is 
made through a centre of communication througli 
which they pass in succession. But this centre, 
through wiiich the impressions pass in succession, 
does a business which is ever on the increase, and, 
in order that its work may be done, a consciousness 
must arise. Why? As a matter of fact, a con¬ 
sciousness has arisen—something which is aware of 
the various changes within itself, which also has a 
certain powerof intervention. Butin the description 
of the whole process no place is left at which a con¬ 
sciousness can enter in. Either one must hold that 
consciousness has been implicitly present from the 
beginning, or it can never appear on the terms 
assigned to its entrance by Spencer. 

That there is a relation between consciousness 
and the nervous states of the organism is unques¬ 
tionable. But the origin and character of that re¬ 
lationship are not suHiciently described by Spencer. 
From the above account of the origin of conscious¬ 
ness, it appears as altogether a superfluous addition 
to a nervous system. The work of co-ordination 
has been already accomplished, and has, indeed, 
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automatically proceeded until the stimuli have 
learned how to pass tliroiigh a centre, and to pass 
in orderly procession. Yet, on the whole, consci¬ 
ousness is greatly needed in the system of Spencer. 
For ‘ all mental action whatever,’ we are told a 
little further on, ‘ is definable as the continuous 
differentiation and integration of states of con¬ 
sciousness’ {op. cit. ii. 301). Are the states of 
consciousness determined by the states of the 
organism ? Are they part of the integration and 
differentiation of matter and motion ? Or is there 
only a parallelism between the two? Is psycho¬ 
physical parallelism the ultimate word on the 
relationship between the two ? Or is the con¬ 
sciousness simply an epiphenomenon, a mere ac¬ 
companiment, or, in the metaphor of Huxley, is 
it simply the ticking of the clock which is mistaken 
for its function ? 

Leaving on one side the questions of the origin 
of consciousness as unanswerable, and the further 
questions of the relations of mind and body as too 
large for our proper theme, let us ask, \Vhat is 
really meant by conscioiis life, or, in other words, 
by consciousness? As we reflect on what happens 
when we attend to the processes of our inner life, 
we note three main characteristics : (1) There ''s 
the fact of change ; without change, or without 
the entrance of a new fact into consciousness, there 
is no consciousness. Continued sanif^ness wouhl 
mean unconsciousness. (2) There is the preservation 
or reproduction of previously given elements, with 
some connexion between elements formerly given 
and those that are new. (3) 'There is the inward 
unity of recognition. In the stream of the inner 
life there are always present those three factors. 
Thus synthesis is the fundamental fact of all con¬ 
sciousness. But the synthetic activity of conscious¬ 
ness has always a certain end in view. This will 
become abundantly clear as we look at the mental 
attitude towards an object. This attitude is three¬ 
fold, corresponding to the three aspects of mental 
activity. Consciousness is always occupied with 
some ooject. It is not needful to define the object 
for our present purpose. But, be it what it may, 
(1) it is an object of knowledge ; we seem to know 
it, or to know something about it. (2) It brings 
to us some pleasure or pain ; it affects us in some 
way. (3) We tend to alter it, transform it, take 
possession of it, and master it. We desire to have 
a clearer view of its character, or to make it serve 
our purpose. An object is thus related to us in 
three ways; and these three are the fundamental 
aspects 01 conscious activity—knowing, feeling, and 
striving, which are three aspects of the same mental 
state, not to be separated from each other, not to 
be thought of as successive in time, but elements 
of one concrete experience. From any of these 
points of view wo arrive at the conclusion of the 
unity of the subject, which recognizes all these 
attitudes as its own. Cognition, recognition, or 
any other name descriptive of the cognitive atti¬ 
tude, presupposes the unity of the subject. The 
feeling of pleasure in activity, or of pain in the 
interruption of the activity, presupposes a central 
point into relation with which the changing ele¬ 
ments of consciousness are brought. Similarly, 
it may be shown that all conative activity presup¬ 
poses the unity of the subject, for it is the attempt 
to bring the object into harmonious relations with 
the other objects formerly or presently held to¬ 
gether in our experience. 

Thus from many points of view, as we look at 
the living, movinL^ thinking, willing, concrete being, 
we are presented with the fact of a unitary con¬ 
sciousness, of a real self, capable of a real experi¬ 
ence. Yet it has been possible for systems to he 
constructed, theories of knowledge to be promul¬ 
gated, psychological theories to be set forth, and 


views to be argued, from which personalism has 
been excluded, and all reference to self and the 
unity of the .self avoided. It is worth while to see 
how this has been possible. The possibility of it 
has not been without advantage in the interests of 
science. What does science desire to accomplish ? 
A man of science does not know anything, does 
not desire to know anything, .save the objects in 
their causal relation to one another. He seek.s to 
look at things as parts of Nature, strives to con¬ 
struct and to model them until he has arranged 
them in their .sequence as causes and etlects. He 
strives to lirnl the linkages, and, when he has 
linked all things together in a scheme which seems 
to include the whole, he is satislied with his work. 
But, in order to fulhl this purpo.se, he has to make 
himself a martyr to science. He is no longer a man 
with his will and his purpose, a living, breathing 
man with a life of his own ; he has become what 
we may call an abstract spectator, a consciousness 
which simply becomes aware of the ongoings and 
the link.Mges of the energiess of the universe. Such 
a personality is not a real man. The standpoint of 
♦ he spectator involv( certain abstractions. He 
has put aside all interests, all living attitudes, and 
all tlie varied manifoldness of his concrete life, and 
luis converted himself into a mere onlooker, whose 
whole aim is to understand the way.s in which 
things are linked together. It is so far an arti¬ 
ficial attitude, but in this abstraction from all that 
relates to personal will and purpose lies the enor¬ 
mous strength of the scientific attitude. It enables 
the onlooker to regard the processes of the world 
as tlie out< ome of laws, to bring them into relations, 
to m.ister them, and harness them to the fullilment 
of his purpose.s. In fact, the scientific .spectator 
who desires simply to know and to master the 
system of the world, abstracts altogether from his 
own life-interests, even from his own individuality, 
becomes merely a spectator of proces.ses which are 
not for this individual or for that, but the same for 
everyone. Further, not only does he abstract from 
all personal interests and from all individual pro¬ 
clivities, he linally comes to abstract from the 
activity of the knowing 8ubje(;t itself, and to look 
at the world as a system complete in itself, and 
independent of any subject. This mere abstract 
knower, who has detached himself from every 
pcr.sonal characteristic, attitude, and interest, 
who simply watches the processes of Nature and 
registers them, is a useful creature for many pur¬ 
poses, but he can scarcely be taken as a complete 
and adequate representative of wdiat consciousne.s8, 
or .self-consciousness in the fullness of its concrete 
being, means. 

Science must proceed after the fa.shion described, 
if it is to do its work. But we ought to remind 
ourselves of the limitations prescribed by this atti¬ 
tude. In particular, we are not to nut this abstract 
spectator, who has reduced himself to the stature 
of a mere spectator, in the place of the living man. 
The synthetic unity of ai)perc,eption, to use Kant’s 
phrase, may be all that is required for the purposes 
of explaining and describing the world, hut this 
abstract attitude of the subject is not suflicierit 
when we seek to speak of consciou.sne.ss or of self- 
consciousness as it is in living experience. In the 
science of psychology we have also to assume this 
abstract attitude. Before the p.sychologist are the 
perceptions and thoughts, the feelings and emo¬ 
tions, the judgments and volitions, which he is to 
study and describe. He is well aware that the 
only key to the understanding of them lies within 
hini.self. No one save himself is aware of these 
conscious states, so far as they are his own. 'They 
are for him juirt of his own individual experience, 
and no one else has these particular experiences. 
But he has to take them as typical, and the subject 
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which has the experience becomes an abstract de 
taclied subject, a spectator who stands outside of 
the skull ot everybody, and is supposed to have the 
manifold life of every conscious subject open to his 
gaze. It is necessary to make these abstractions ; 
to make them is indispensable for the solution of 
particular problems, and helps us to attain to that 
mastery oi the world which is essential for the 
fullilment of the tasks of life. It is not needful to 
quarrel with the abstract attitude of every science, 
or to accuse it of wilful neglect of many elements 
in conscious life; our quarrel arises only when these 
special scientific aspects are set forth as complete 
and exhaustive accounts of the world. 

To deal rightly with the question of conscious¬ 
ness which we have in hand, we must not l>e 
content to regard it as it appears in abstract 
science—merely as that which is aware of the 
processes of the world’s ongoing, or merely as the 
abstract subject which meets us in psychological 
treatises. To neglect the subject and all its indi¬ 
vidual experiences, hopes, fears, and wishes, is quite 
right on the part of the ])hysicist, the chemist, and 
the naturalist; and so to exclmie the individual, 
and to declare that biography forms no part of 
psychology, is quite legitimate when the psycho¬ 
logist is seeking to understand the process of 
consciousness in general. lint if tlie aim is to 
understand the rullness, the manifoldne.ss, the 
complexity, as well as the unity, of mental life, 
the method is inadequate. The psychologist looks 
at the inner life as mere contents of consciousness. 
This consciousness only becomes aware of what is 
going on, and from this point of view it is nothing 
more. All contents are of equal value, or, rather, 
they are of value simply because tliey have a place 
in the stream of consciousness. But this view of 
consciousness is of value only to tlie psychologist, 
whose business is to describe and explain the con¬ 
tents of consciousness, and to organize them into a 
system. When we look away from the peculiar 
business of psychology, and speak of men in their 
habit as they live, we are aware of a great deal of 
which psycliology takes no notice. There is the 
life which the poet sees, expresses, and interprets; 
there is the life of which the historian writes, which 
he seeks to interpret and to understand ; there is 
the world of political, social, moral, and religious 
interests ; ana all of us are in that world—each a 
separate personality, characterized for selves and 
others as personalities, with the power of looking 
before ancl after, of foreseeing ends, and adopting 
means to realize them, of forming ideals, and of 
living up to them. Again, in every act of ours, in 
every feeling, every volition, and every thought, 
we are conscious of a self wliich expresses itself in 
aims and meanings. We see ourselves girt about 
with duties, laden with responsibilities, and we feel 
that we have a meaning in ourselves, and a place 
in the world. 

We are not called on to explain here the different 
meanings which the self has for the psychologist, 
and for all others, such as the poet, tlie historian, 
the jurist, the artist. In the works of all these we 
ajre in a field of personal will and personal interest; 
in the company of the psychologist we are merely 
in the presence of a consciousness which is reduced 
to the aspect of being only aware of its contents, 
and has no special interest in, or preference for, any 
of these contents. Such a potentiality we may 
leave on one side as we proceed to deal with con¬ 
sciousness. What is it? Well, it is not to be 
identified with the sum of all its states, or with 
the sum of all its real or consistent presentations. 
It is not the stream of changes which goes on within 
it, or merely the awareness of the contents of that 
stream. It is not knowing, or willing, or feeling, 
for outside of it there is no feeling, no willing, no 


knowing. Consciousness is the condition of all 
mental life; without consciousness there is no 
mental life. A psychical fact is simply a fact in 
consciousness, and it is nothing else. Uncon.sciouH 
knowing is a phrase to which we can attach no 
meaning. Just as little can we interpret a willing 
of which we have no consciousness. 

Consciousness, therefore, is undefiliable. Like 
all ultimates, we must simply accept it as the con¬ 
dition of the explanation of all else, itself remaining 
unexplained. It may not be identified with the 
sum of its states, any more than we can identify 
a real whole with the sum of its jiarts. For, after 
we have summed up the parts, there remains un¬ 
accounted for the wholeness of the whole. A 
machine is not the sum of its parts, and an organ¬ 
ism is something more than the sum of its structures 
and functions. This statement, true of every whole, 
is uniquely true of the whole of consciousness. It 
is not a faculty in addition to other faculties, as 
memory is different, say, from imagination; it is 
implieci in all the faculties of the mind. It is an 
essential property of every process that goes on 
within the mind. The simplest view is that which 
regards consciousness as the sphere in which im¬ 
mediate experience goes on. We are baliled by the 
very simplicity of tlie immediate operation of con¬ 
sciousness. VVe are balfled also by the fact that 
out of this simplicity are evolved all the results 
of the activity of consciousness in relation to the 
world and to self. Sciences, poems, histories, all 
the outcome of human endeavour, are due to the 
activity of consciousness. But what we are con¬ 
scious of at any given moment is simply the 
mental states, activities, and passivities, and the 
presentations with which they work. What we 
insist on here is that consciousness cannot be de¬ 
duced from anything else. 

Certainly it cannot be deduced from the play of 
unconscious forces, or from the elaboration of cor¬ 
respondences between the growth of consciousne.ss 
and the evolution of a nervous system. It may be 
well to dwell for a little on the attempts maile to 
deduce consciousness from the play of unconscious 
forces. ‘Latent mental modifications,’ ‘uncon¬ 
scious cerebrations,’ are among the phrases used 
in this connexion. W. James, in discussing the 
mind-stuff’ theory, thus deals with the distinction 
betw'een the unconscious and the conscious being 
of tlie mental state : 

* It is the sovereign mcariH for believing what one likes in 
psychology, and of turning what might become a science into 
a tumbling-ground for whimsies. It has numerous champions, 
and elaborate reasons to give for itself. We must therefore 
ac(;ord it due consideration ’ {Principles of Psychology, i. 16.'} f.). 

In answer to the question, Do unconscious mental 
.states exist?, James enumerates no fewer than ten 
proofs,—an alnio.st exhaustive list,—submits them 
to a drastic criticism, and returns the verdict, ‘ Not 
proven.’ Of one proof he says : 

‘ None of these facts, then, appealed to so confidently in proof 
of the existence of ideas in an unconscious state, prove anything 
of the sort. They prove either that conscious ideas were 
present which the next instant were forgotten ; or they prove 
that certain results, similar to results of reasoning, may be 
wrought out by rapid brain-processes to which no ideation 
seems attached’ {ih. 170). The tenth proof may be quoted more 
fully: 'There is a great class of experiences in our mental life 
which may be described as discoveries that a subjective condi¬ 
tion which we have been having is really something different 
from what we had supposed. We suddenly find ourselves bored 
by a thing which we thought we were enjoying well enough; or 
in love with a person whom we imagined we only liked. Or else 
we deliberately analyze our motives, and find that at bottom 
they contain jealousies and cupidities which we little suspected 
to be there. Our feelings towards people are perfect wells of 
motivation, unconscious of itself, which introspection brings to 
light. And our sensations likewise : we constantly discover new 
elements in sensations which we have been In the habit of 
receiving all our days, elements, too, which have been there 
from the first, since otherwise we should have been unable to 
distinguish the sensations containing them from others nearly 
allied. The elements must exist, for we use them to discriminate 
by; but they must exist in an unconscious state, since we eo 
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completely fail to sinjfle them out The books of the analytic 
school of psychology abound in examples of the kind. Who 
knows the countless associations that mingle with his each and 
every thought? Who can pick apart all the nameless feelings 
that stream in at every moment from his various internal organs, 
muscles, heart, glands, lungs, etc., and compose in their totality 
his sense of bodily life? Who is aware of the i;>art played by 
feelings of innervation and suggestions of possible muscular 
exertion in all his judgments of distance, shape, and size? 
Consider, too, the difTerence between a sensation which we 
simply have and one which we attend to. Attention gives 
results that seem like fresh creations; and yet the feelings and 
elements of feeling which it reveals must have been iJready 
there—in an unconscious state ’ (ib. 170 f.). 

Thus far the statement of the proof of uncon- 
Bcioiis mental states is real and existent. Of this 
argument, or proof, so fully stated, James says: 

‘These reasonings are one tissue of confusion. Two states of 
mind which refer to the same external reality . . . are described 
as the same state of mind or “idea,” published, as it were, in two 
editions ; and then, whatever qualities of the second edition are 
found o]>etily lacking in the first are explained as having really 
been there, only in an “ unconscious” way. It would be difficult 
to believe that intelligent men could be guilty of so patent a 
fallacy, were not the history of psychology there to give the 
proof! The psychological stock-in-trade of some authors is the 
belief that two thoughts about one thing are virtually the same 
thought, and that this same thought may In subsequent re¬ 
flexions become njore and more co7i.svMot/s of what it really was 
all along from the first. But, once make the distinction between 
simply havinif an idea at the moment of its presence, and sub¬ 
sequently knowing all sorts of things about it ; make, moreovtr, 
that between a state of nund itself, taken as a subjective fact, 
on the one hand, and the objective thing it knows, on the other, 
and one has no difficulty in e.scaping from the labyrinth (p. 172). 

He deals with the latter distinction first, and 
thus concludes: 

‘ There is only one “ phase ” in which an idea can be, and that 
is a fully consciouH condition. If it is not in that condition, 
then it is not at all ’ (p. IT.'i). 

His lan^ma<;e in dealing with the distinction 
between .simply having an idea and knowing all 
sorts of things about it we quote fully, as it is of 
the highest importance in view of what we must 
discus.s presently: 

‘The truth is here even simpler to unravel. When I decide 
that I have, without knowing it, been for several weeks in love, 

I am simply givinff a name to a state which previously 1 have 
not narned, but which was fully conscious; which had no residual 
mode of being, except the manner in which it was conscious; 
and which, though it was a feeling towards the same person for 
whom I now have a much more inflamed feeling, and though it 
continuously led into the latter, and is similar enough to be 
called by the same name, is yet in no sense identical with the 
latter, and least of all in an “ unconscious ” way. Again, the 
feelings from our viscera and other dimly felt organs, the feelings 
of innervation (if such there be), and those of muscular exertion 
which, in our spatial judgments, are suppo.sed unconsciously to 
determine what we shall perceive, are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfectly determinate conscious states, not vague editions 
of other conscious states. They may he faint and weak ; they 
may be very vague cognizers of the same realities which other 
conscious states cognize and name exactly ; they may he uncon¬ 
scious of much in the reality which the other states are conscious 
of. But that does not make them, tn themselves, a whit dim or 
vague or unconscious. They are eternally os thev feel when 
they exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be ideniified 
with anything else than their own faint selves. A faint feeling 
may be looked back upon and classified and understood in 
its relations to what went before or after it in the stream of 
thought. But it, on the one hand, and the later state of mind 
which know's all these things about it, on the other, arc surely 
not two conditions, one conscious and the other “ unconscious,” 
of the same identical psychic fact’ (p. 174). 

Apart from the somewhat curious phraseology, 
which would seem to imply that a .state is con.scious 
of its own object—which is rather startling—the 
argument seems conclusive. Yet it may be well 
to note that a reference to the conscious subject, 
when we speak of a conscious state, is always in 
order. But it is misleading to speak of conscious 
states cognizing faintly or fully, when we mean 
that the subject cognizes through these states more 
or leas fully. But, as we follow James through 
the subsequent evolution of his thought, we feel 
that he seems to liave departed from the conclusion 
reached in the passages we have quoted. At all 
events, he writes eis follows ; 

‘ I cannot but think that the most important step forward 
that has occurred in psychology since I have been a student of 
that science is the discovery, first made in 1886, that, in certain 
subjects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the 
ordinary field, with its usual centre and margin, but an addition 
tbsr«t« in tbs shape of a set of memories, thoughts, and feelings. 


which are extra-marginal and outside of the primary conscious¬ 
ness altogether, but yet must be classed as conscious facts ol 
some sort, able to reveal their presence by uniuistakable signs. 

I call this the most important step forward, because, unlike the 
other advances which psychology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculiant> in the consti¬ 
tution of human nature ’ ( V'^arieties of Religious Experience, 
p. ‘233). Again : ‘ The sub-conscious self is nowadays a wcll- 
accredited psychological entity; and 1 believe that in it we 
have exactly the mediating term required. Apart from all 
religious considerations, there is actually and literally more life 
in our total soul than we are at any time aware of. The explora¬ 
tion of the trans-marginal field has hardly yet been seriously 
undertaken ; but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the 
Subliminal Consciousness is as true as when it was first written ; 
“Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows—an individuality which can never 
express itself cximpletely through any corporeal manifestation. 
The Self manifests through the organism ; but there is always 
some part of the Self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some power of organic expression in abeyance or reserve." Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our con¬ 
scious being stands out in relief is insignificant. Imperfect 
memories, silly jingles, inhihitive timidities, “ dissolutive ” 
phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter into 
It for a large part. But in it many of the performances of 
genius seem also to have their origin’ (p. 611 f,). 

The suh-fonsciuiis self can, according to Sanday, 
do even more wonderful things than these: 

* Besides the upper regio'. of consciousness, there is a lower 
I'egion into w hich the o«)ns- lous mind cannot enter. It cannot 
enler, and yet it possesses a strange magnetic power by which 
llic contents of the lower region are, as it were, drawn upwards 
and brought within the range of its cognition. This lower region 
is a slorehonse of experience& of the most varied kinds ; in fact, 
all the experiences tl»at make up human life.’ Having described 
tliese experiences, the author goes on: ‘All these things are 
latent. Tiie door of that treasure-house, which is also a work- 
sliop, is locked, so far as the conscious personality is concerned. 
For it there is no “ harrowing of hell,*’ no triumphant descent 
into tlie nether world, followed by a release and return of 
captives on any large scale. The door is locked against any such 
violent irruption. And yet, in some strange wayj there seem 
to be open clunks and crevices through which there is a constant 
coming and going, denizens or manufactured products of the 
lower world returning to the upper air of consciousness, and 
once more entering into the train and sequence of what we call 
active life, though, indeed, the invisible processes of this life are 
just as active as the visible. It appears to be the function of the 
sub-conscious and unconscious states to feed the conscious. 
There is that continual movement from below upwards of 
w hich I have been speaking. A never-ending train of images, 
memories, and ideas keeps emer^jing into the light. But only 
in part are tiiey subject to the will and conscious reason. Only 
in part do they come at call. And only in part do they come in 
fully organized form. . . . The wonderful thing is that, while 
the* unconscious and sub conscious processes are (generally 
speaking) similar in kind to the conscious, they surpass them in 
degree. They are subtler, intenser, further-reaching, more 
penetrating. It is something more than a mere metaphor when 
we describe the sub- and unconscious states sis more “profound” ’ 
{Christologies, Ancient and Modem, Oxf. 1910, pp. 142-146). 

The wonderful passage just quoted prompts one 
to ask a number of questions. We are toVl that 
the door of the treasure-house is locked ; yet Saiiday 
seems to have obtained the key, for lie describes the 
treasures which are there, and the work which is 
done there, and is able to compare it witli tlie work 
done in the iqiper air. He is able also to declare 
that the processes down below are subtler, intenser, 
further-reaching, more penetrating. How has he 
come to know' all this? If it be so, what is the 
use of a consciousness if tlic sub conscious and the 
unconscious can do so much better w'ork, and at so 
much less cost? As for ourselves, w'c are iiielincd 
to say of these fancies that they are ‘ wliim.sies 
the w'ord Professor James himself employed w hen 
dealing w'itli the question of the existence of uncon¬ 
scious mental states. James has seemingly changed 
his view on the matter, and we .submit tliat he was 
bound to answer his ow'n arguments as these are 
set forth in liis Principles of Psychology. These 
seem to us as cogent as they were before what 
he calls the discovery in 1886. When he declare.^ 
that ‘the sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity,’ we are surely en¬ 
titled to ask w’hat moaning he attaches to the word 
‘self’ in this connexion. In the intere.sting chapter 
on the consciousness of self in the Principles of 
Psychology, he speaks of the constituents of the self 
as the iimterial self, the social self, the spiritual 
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self, and the pure ego. In the course of the discus¬ 
sion he says that the substantialist view of the soul 
‘t# at all events needless for expressing the actual subjective 
phenomena of consciousness as they appear. We have formu¬ 
lated them all withovit its aid, by the supposition of a stream of 
thoughts, each substantially different from the rest, but cog¬ 
nitive of the rest and “ appropriative ” of each other’s content. 
At least, if I have not already succeeded in making this plausible 
to the reader, I am hopeless of convincing him by anything I 
could add now. The unity, the identity, the individuality, 
and the immateriality that appear in the p 83 'chic life are thus 
accounted for as phenomenal and temporal facts exclusively, 
and with no need of reference to any more simple or substantial 
agent tlian the present Thought or “section” of the stream* 
(op. eit, i. 344). 

It is true that this passage relates only to the 
active subjective phenomena of consciousness as 
they appear. Are we to have one metiiod and one 
form of process as applied to the phenomena of 
consciousness, and another when we apply them 
to the sub conscious and the unconscious ? Under 
what heading are we to place the entity called 
‘the subconscious self’? Is it material, .social, 
spiritual? Or is it the pure ego? Yet the sub¬ 
conscious self is ‘a well-accredited psychological 
entity.’ Are we to lay stress on the adjective 
‘psychological,’ or on the substantive ‘entity’? 
We should like to know a little more regarding 
the sub conscious self, but it seems that it is really 
outside the scone of psychological investigation. 
The door is locked, and no one can find the key. 
The effects of this doctrine of the sub-conscious 
self on psychology, ethics, and theology are 
so far-reaching, and to us so disastrous, that a 
thorough investigation of it and its claims is urgent. 
That investigation cannot be made here and now ; 
we are concerned with it only so far as it bears on 
our present theme. 

What are we to make of this wonderful sub¬ 
conscious self, which does such marvellous things? 
Are we to take it as a positive conception, and with 
Hartmann use it as an explanatory principle, when 
all other sources of explanation fail ? Then we say 
with Hdflfding: ‘ Psychology is on secure ground 
only when it confines itself to the clear and certain 
phenomena and laws of (Jonsciousness ’ {Psychology^ 
Eng. tr. p. 73). True, Hotlding immediately adds : 
* But, starting from this point, it discovers the 
unconscious, and sees, to its astonishment, that 
psychological laws prevail beyond the province of 
con.scious life. In what follows we shall adduce 
some examples to make this clear.’ Reference 
is made to memory, to the physiology of the 
senses, to instinct, and to tact, to the fact that 
an unconscious activity can be carried on simul¬ 
taneously with a conscious, as ‘ when a spinner 
turns the wheel, and draws out the thread, while 
her thoughts are far away.’ But, as the outcome 
of the whole discussion, IRdfding cautiously says : 

‘ Notwithstanding the intimate connection and close inter¬ 
action between the conscious and the unconscious, the latter 
remains for us a negative conception. The unconscious 

C roceHses are cerebral processes Just as much as the conscious, 
ut whether, like these, they are of several kinds, we do not 
know. Instead of speaking of unconscious thought or un¬ 
conscious feeling, it would be safer—if we wish to avoid all 
hypotheses—to speak with Carpenter and John Stuart Mill of 
unconscious cerebration, were not this expression unsuitable, 
as suggesting, in the first place, the mistaken notion that there 
may he consciousness of cerebration, properly so called, and 
bec4iu8e, in the second place, it might appear to atlirin that 
there is nothing at all in unconscious activity related to what 
we know in ourselves as conscious states’ (p. 81). 

While mental activity may extend beyond con¬ 
sciousness, and while self may have a larger range 
than the consciousness is aware of at any one time, 
it is not possible for psychology, or for clear 
science, to seek for the princijdes of rational 
explanation anywhere save in the conscious life 
itself. The unconscious must remain a negative 
conception. It is simply metaphor, and bad 
motafihor at that, to speak of ‘ invasions,’ of 
‘ rushes ’ and ‘ uprushes,’ from the lower world, 
and it is vain to seek for explanations of the on¬ 


going of our mental life from Avhat is supposed to 
have gone on in the sub conscious self. We must 
exhaust the possibilities of consciousness, m the 
source of explanation, ere we seek to bring in the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious as a positive 
principle of explanation, as, from the very nature 
of the case, it is impossible to bring these into 
clear consciousne.S8, or into consciousness at all. 
Instead of saying, with Sanday, that the function 
of the unconscious is to feed the conscious, it would 
be more consistent with the facts to say that the 
unconscious and the sub-conscious are storehouses 
of products manufactured by consciousness, and 
kept in retentis until they are needed. Habit has 
been described as lapsed intelligence, and is the 
outcome of repeated conscious processes, so often 
repeated that they have become automatic. Simi¬ 
larly it may be po.ssible to deal with all the 
evidence of sub-conscious and unconscious activity 
of the self so as to show that all or most of these 
activities had conscious beginnings, and, in any 
case, that they are not unrelated to conscious 
activity either in the past or in the present. 

At all events, it is not from these unconscious 
or sub conscious exi)oriences that our evidence is 
derived, out of which are built up those conclusions 
which make up the science, the poetry, the history, 
and the philosophy of the world. For the prin¬ 
ciples which underlie these achievements or the 
human mind, the linkages which bind them to¬ 
gether, and the certainty which they attain to are 
derived from the conscious and not from the un¬ 
conscious activity of the mind. The basis of 
certainty lies in consciousness. Its affirmations, 
its intuitions, are the foundations on which we 
build. Not on invasions from the sub-conscious, 
nor on uprushes from the unconscious come those 
convictions of truth, reality, and necessity, which 
turn the raw material of our experience into the 
organized knowledge of the race. 

‘The necesBity of thought which 1b manifested In the certainty 
of particular acts of Judgment owes its distinctive character in 
the last instance to the unity of Belf-consciousneas. Every 
particular Judgment may be repeated, with the conBciouBness 
of the identity of subject and predicate as well as of the act of 
Judgment; starting from the same data, it is always the same 
Bynthesis which takes place, and our self-consciousness cannot 
exist apart from this invariability. Thus our Judging ego, with 
its unvarying activity, is opposed to particular acts of judgment 
as a universal, as the same and the permanent which binds 
together the different and temporarily separated acts of thought. 
With the confidence of the movement in each particular case is 
connected the consciousness of unvarying repetition, of return 
to the same point. In this constancy, which presents a tf«neral 
law in contrast with the particular act, we are conscious of 
Judgment as something withdrawn from the sphere in which we 
have a subjective choice and are free to bring about alterations ; 
we are conscious of it in the same way as when it maintains 
itself in some particular act against contradiction. Because 
this identity and constancy of our action is the condition of our 
consciousness as one and undivided, it is also the final and 
fundamental basis upon which we can fall back ’ (Sigwart, Logic, 
Eng. tr. 1. 187). 

It is one of the merits of Sigwart’s great treatise 
on Logic that he brings all the logical judgments 
into close relation to the unity and identity of self- 
consciousness. We know no work in which this 
has been done so thoroughly and so convincingly. 
Take another passage, dealing Avith certainty : 

•The certainty that a judgment is permanent, that the 
synthesis is irrevocable, that I shall always say the same—this 
certainty can be forthcoming only when it is known to depend, 
not upon momentary psychological motives, which vary as 
time goes on, but upon something which is immutably the same 
every time 1 think, and is unaffected by any change. This 
something is, on the one hand, my self-consclousuess itself, the 
certainty that I am I, the same person who now thinks and 
who thought before, who thinks both one thing and another. 
On the other hand, it is that about which I Judge, my thought 
itself as far as regards its invariable content, which I recog¬ 
nize as identical each time, and which is quite independent of 
the state of mind of the individual thinker. The certainty 
chat I am and think is Anal and fundamental, the condition of 
all thought and all certainty whatever. Here there can be none 
but immediate and self-evident certainty; we cannot even say 
that it is necessary, for it is prior to all necessity. In tbs 
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same way, the certainty of my consciousness that I think 
th)8 or that is immediate and self-evident; it is inextricAhly 
interwoven with my self-consciousness; the one involves the 
other ’ (p. 240). 

The form under which consciousness exists is 
tiiat of the distinction of subject and object. As 
factors in the synthesis of consciousness there are 
to be di8tin{.^uished the object of which we are 
conscious, and the subject which is conscious of the 
object. The object is for the subject, and is eitlier 
a state of tlie subject, or an activity of it, or a 
quality of external things. When this distinction 
is clearly made, there is a clear consciousness; 
when vaguely made, there is a vague consciousness ; 
when it is not made at all, there is no conscious¬ 
ness. When we are conscious, we are conscious of 
something, and we are conscious of that something 
only as we distinguish it from self, and place it 
over against self as its object. We are not to enter 
into the age-long controversy as to whether there 
can be a merely sensitive consciousness which is 
neither subject nor object, but consists only of 
particular feelings. It has been widely contended 
that a purely sensitive consciousness is po.ssible, 
and that the reference to subject and object, which 
all admit as characteristic of full-grown conscious¬ 
ness, arises out of associated experiences. These 
are classified as vivid and faint, the vivid coming 
from the object, and the faint from the subject. 
Out of these particular feelings a.s.sociation builds 
up the conception of both subject and object. But 
Hume does not allow any validity to this concep¬ 
tion ; it is only a fiction of the mind. Herbert 
Spencer, while he strives to account for the distinc¬ 
tion of subject and object by the associationalist 
theory eked out by the theory of evolution, does 
admit, or rather lays stress on, the distinction 
between subject and object, as a cardinal principle 
of his synthetic philosophy. But the mere addition 
of units of conscious feeling could never reach a 
unitary consciousness. For these units of feeling 
are each different from all the rest, and, as they 
begin in time, they perish as soon as they appear, 
unless they are held t<^ether by reference to the 
self whose they are. States of consciousness can 
never be without a consciousness of states. If 
there is to be a consciousness of states, there must 
be a subject which discriminates itself from the 
states, can hold them together for discrimination 
or comparison, and can distinguish all of them as 
states of itself. 

Consciousness may range from the simplest 
awareness to the closest discrimination. It may 
be vague and narrow, or it may be clear and com¬ 
prehensive. The lowest range of consciousness 
may be dim and indefinite, as when we are dropping 
off to sleep, or when our attention is directed to 
something else. In fact, many impressions may be 
made on our senses which rise only to the threshold 
of con.sciousness, and perhaps may not rise even to 
the threshold. 

' In these cases, consciousness aj^roaches a vanishing point, 
and often reaches and passes it. The object exists for us only 
as a vague objectivity without definite significance. They 
emerge from this state only by a voluntary or involuntary 
direction of our attention towards them. If, now, we choose 
to caII this state unconscious, and reserve the name of conscious¬ 
ness only for clear or distinct consciousness, we should say that 
very many mental states exist below consciousness. Tlds has 
often been done, and the theory maintained that we may have 
manifold sensations and feelings without being conscious of 
them. But this is simply the extravagance of confounding a 
vague and imperfect consciousness with none, the truth being 
that we may have vague and unobtrusive sensations without 
directing our attention to them ; the lower limit of consciour 
ness does not admit of being definitely fixed ’ (Bowne, Introd, 
to Psychological Tfuory^ p. 239 f.). 

The truth is, that we are unable to express con¬ 
sciousness save in the form ‘ I am thinking this or 
that, I am feeling pain, I am doing tliis act, or 
I am intending to take such a course of action.’ 
It is quite true, as Hume says, that we always 


find ourselves in some particular state, but in every 
state, whatsoever it may be, we find ourselves. U 
is not possible to interview a blank self, or to 
abstract flie ego, so as to liave an idea of it as we 
have of external objects, or of events of a pa ticular 
kind in consciousness, nor can we make our self 
completely an object, for, even if that were possible, 
there is always that subjective activity of the 
subject which goes on while we seek to make the 
ego completely objective. While this is so, yet 
the further step which is so often taken, namely, 
to abstract altogether from the subject, and to 
make conscious activity only a stream of thought, 
or a mere aggregate, seems altogether illegitimate. 
Can we have a stream of thought, without a single 
permanent subject of our psyc.liie activities ? Even 
a stream has its identity, and anything which we 
can call a unity is something more, as already 
observed, than the sum of its parts. But can we 
really think of a feeling in abstraction from some¬ 
thing that feels, or of a willing without a subject 
that wills, or of a thought without a thinker? 
Can we really think of our osychical life in an 
impersonal way? It is possible to describe, as in 
fact we do, the outw.'ud liai>pening8 of the world, 
and in an impersonal way to say ‘ it rains,’ ‘ it 
thunders,’ ‘ it hails,’ ‘ it storms,’ ‘ it is dark,’ or ‘ it is 
a stormy night.’ Try this in describing the psychic 
life, ana immediately we feel how incongruous it 
is. ‘ It tliinks,’ ‘ it wills,’ ‘ it feels,’ ‘ it is in pain,’ 
‘ it is;full of joy ’—we can write so, as we can write 
nonsense, but the incongruity is too obvious, when 
plainly put, to allow us for one moment to regard 
it as an adequate account of the facts. 

Even when a psychologist reduces the plienomena 
of consciousness to a stream of thought, he is con¬ 
strained in unguarded moments to speak of our will, 
our psychical states, thus adding to the stream that 
factor without which it could not have l)een even 
a stream. In the mere statement of the case—a 
statement which seems at first to eliminate the 
necessity of a subject—one is forced to imply the 
subject in every statement. One is compelled to 
imply a subject. For ideas, feeling, or will are 
not there in a vacuum ; they are, after all, only 
modes of consciousness. We may neglect a pain 
which nobody feels, a pleasure which is pleasant 
to nobody, or a will and a purpose whicn is the 
activity of no one. Is it possible to imagine or 
conceive a perception of these inner experiences 
where there is no perceiver, a perception which is 
only the bare object perceived, a mere subjectless 
feeling? How are we to account for the connexion 
of all the events of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
for the recognition we have that we nave had these 
experiences before, and that we have a memory of 
them, without the supposition of a subject whose 
experiences they were? Is it possible for any one 
really to think of an impersonal stream of thouj^ht, 
which binds into unity all the particular psychical 
events of our experience, and to suppose, further, 
an additional impersonal event, by which all the 
other impersonal events are gathered into one, 
while yet this additional event is only a phantom, 
an illusion, although it has the strange power 
of seeming to itself identical through all the 
successive moments of its experience? Can we 
really think so? Is it not easier, more consistent 
with the facts, to assume the subject as real, as 

K resent to all its states, and as able somehow to 
old them together, and to group them according 
to their real resemblances. Can any one think of 
himself as the sum of the events of his experience, 
only with the inexplicable addition that it is lie 
who thinks them so? Hume boldly calls this a 
fiction, and Stuart Mill calks it a ‘final inexplic¬ 
ability,’ and neglects it as a source of explanation. 
Is it not the easiest solution simply to acknow ledge 
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that the ideas of persistence and duration find 
their simplest explanation from the supposition 
that we are, and know ourselves to be, identical in 
lime ? 

While we have thus to postulate continuitj of 
the conscious subject—for on any other supposition 
we should be unable to account for the ideas of 
change, continuity, or permanence—there are 
many (luestions which remain for discussion and 
for settlement. It is almost a matter of course to 
say that psychical events as such exist only in so 
far as they are present in consciousness; their 
distinctive character lies in the fact that they are 
conscious. A seeing, of which we know notning, 
a pain of which we are not aware, an act of volition 
which takes place without our being able to notice 
it, are nut possible, for the seeing, etc., is only by 
means of consciousness. While this is true, it is 
also true that there are different degrees and modes 
of becoming conscious. When a consciousness has 
attained to some fullness of self-possession, and is 
in possession of the results of experience, there is 
for such a consciousness a fund of experience 
organized into masses, and any new experiem^e can 
take up a new feeling or idea into such an ideal 
mass already formed. The process is so fully 
described in many j)sychological textbooks that we 
need not dwell on it here. Thus, we refer any 
new experience of colour to the class of colours we 
already know, and, being in possession of these 
names, we name the new experience of colour 
accordingly. But there was a time in the growth of 
the subject when names were not in our possession. 
These names of general ideas are formed gradually 
from particular perceptions, which at the beginning 
had no name, llut even for the particular percep¬ 
tion, or for the particular experience, there is this 
indispensable condition, that there should bo a 
discrimination of the particular elements which 
co-exist at every moment, and some notice taken 
of them. These two conditions must be present 
before we can properly speak of consciousness at 
all. 

At this earliest stage of conscious life, ere the 
subject is in iiossession of the wealth of organized 
experience, the subject is, as it were, lost in the 
object. 

‘ Our immediate consciouancHs of objects seems at first to be 
a mere preaeritment of them to the passive subject, to a self 
that is not in any way otreupied with itself, or even conscious 
Df itself at all. The outwardly directed ga/e seems simply to 
admit tlie object, and not to react, still less to be aware of it¬ 
self as reacting, upon it. But, in the first place, we have learned 
to recognise that, whether we are conscious of it or not, there 
is always a reaction, an analytic and synthetic activity of 
thought, even in our simplest perceptive consciousness; for, 
without this reaction, no idea of any object as distinct from, 
and related to, other objects couhl ever arise to trouble the 
self-involved sleep of sense. Apart from such reaction, we 
might say that the sensitive subject would remain for ever 
confined m itself, w'ero it not that in that case there would 
properly be no self to be confined to ; for where there is no 
outward, there is, of course, no inward life. It is thus the 
mental activity of the subject that creates for him a world of 
objects, or, to put it more simply, that enables him to become 
conscious of the world of objects in which he exists. ... In the 
seamd pbu e, not only is the subject active in perception, but 
he necessarily and inevitably has an inchoate consciousness of 
himself as a subject, in distinction from the subjects which that 
activity enables him to apprehend. For to apprehend an 
effect, as such, is to distinguish it from, and relate it to the self 
that is conscious of it. It is to refer an idea or feeling to that 
which is other than the self, to reject it from the self and to 
objectify it; and such a reje(!tion or repulsion necessarily 
involves, on the other side, a withdrawal of the self from the 
object. The simplest outward-looking gaze, which seems to 
lose itself in the object to which it is directed, yet recognises 
that object as other than itself or its own state ; and, indeed, 
all its absorption in the object may be said to be its effort to 
heal the broach, of which, in the very act of perception, it has 
become con.sciou8. Hence we come to the result that, even in 
its utmost apparent passivitp of perception, the mind is active; 
and even in its utmost absorption in the object, it is conscious 
of the self in distinction from it. It is true that the subjective 
aspects of the consciousness of objects are at first latent, or 
they are present only in an imperfect and inchoate form. 
Attention is not specially directed to them ; and in any descrip¬ 


tion which the individual would give of his own consciousness, 
they would generally be omitted. But they are always ther^ 
For it is not possible, in the nature of things, that there should 
be an object, except for a subject, or without that subject 
distinguishing the ooject from itself, and itself from the object. 
In this sense there can be no consciousness of objects without 
self-consciousness. Even, therefore, if the word “ I ” be delayed 
for a little, the inchoate thought of it cannot be wanting to one 
who is conscious of objects as such' (Edward Caird, The 
Evolution of Religion, i. 1«3-185). 

As we know consciousness in ourselves, it has a 
beginning, a growth, and a history. Ihrust into 
the midst of conditions not realized, .slowly learning 
to find itself at home in the world, a-iid gradually 
coming to the knowledge that there is an external 
order to which it is related, the self-conscious 
being, in intercourse with things, comes, so far, to 
the knowledge of the world and of itself. The 
story need not be told here, but there is a story, 
for the finite personality does come to the know^- 
ledge of itself. It learns to distinguish between 
itself ami the world. But consciousness becomes 
clear and definite when it recognizes that there 
are distinctions among its objects, and relations 
into which these can be gathered up. These 
relations become ever more clear and definite, and, 
as knowledge progresses, consciousness finds itself 
in an ordered world, and, just in proportion to its 
recognition and mastery over the order of the 
world, is its recognition of itself as the counterpart 
of the order of the universe. Its own rational 
principles are realized there, and it becomes more 
rational as it recognizes the objective value of its 
own rational nature, as embodied in a rational 
world. But we may not regard the distinction of 
self and not-self as if it were identical with the 
distinction of subject and object. The first may 
be called an ontological distinction, for it relates 
to the distinction between two things which make 
up the whole sphere of being, whereas the distinc¬ 
tion between subject and object describes a mental 
function. The contents of the two are constantly 
clianging. At one moment the object may be this 
table, with its shajic, colour, material; and the 
next moment it may be the mental proce.ss w'hich 
passed through the mind when the table was the 
object. The object may be things in the outward 
world, or it may be the state of consciousness W 
means of which we deal with the outer world. It 
may be the thing I see, or it may be the vision 
through which I .see it. The distinction between 
subject and object is the form under which con- 
sciousne.ss always takes i>lace ; Kui)ject and object 
are a relation within one experience, and they are 
essential to the reality of that experience. 

It may be observeil that the concei>tion of self, 
like all other conceptions, is one of gradual growth, 
and the time of its full realization is, for us, not 
yet. We are not to look for the self as if it w ere 
laid on a shelf, a thing among other tilings. It is 
the subject of all experience, and usually it is the 
last conception wdiich is reached by the conscious 
subject itself. This late recognition of the concep¬ 
tion of itself may be paralleled by the late 
emergence, in the history of thought, of the problem 
of thought itself. Nothing is nearer to us than 
thought, and yet the problem of thought is one of 
the very hardest to grasp. Sfwntaneous thought 
deals with objects rather than with itself, and 
reflexion is hard. Thought hides behind itself; it 
is so occupied with its proces.ses and problems that 
it does not reflect on them, and, having reached 
conclu.sions unreflectingly, often takes these as 
original data given from without. Knowledge is 
taken for granted, and the knowing process was 
for a long time utterly neglected. Nor had know¬ 
ledge any suspicion oi the complexity of the know¬ 
ing process, nor did knowledge find it necessary tc 
submit itself to an analysis of the process of know¬ 
ing or to inquire into its own validity. It was 
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inevitable that in the long run the question of the 
possibility of knowledge should arise, but it could 
not arise until knowledge had been at work for a 
long time, and had attained to some mastery over 
itself and its work. So is it with the problem of 
the self. As shown by Caird in the quotation 
above, the consciousness of the self in the conscious¬ 
ness of objects is at first latent; it may be delayed, 
but it is always implicitly there. As a matter of 
fact, it may always be latent and never come 
into clear consciousness at all. Self-experience 
may be the only form which self-consciousness may 
assume. The self may be .so lost in the process of 
experience, so absorbed in its feelings, desires, and 
thoughts, that it may never reflect on itself, aiid 
never ask consciously what it is. It may remain 
on this level all through life. Absorbed in its 
object, living out its experience of pleasure, en¬ 
grossed in its own pursuits, and interested in the 
success of its plans, it may never seek to reflect on 
its own nature or on tlie order implied in the most 
simple experience. One may be active, energetic, 
far-sighted, wise, and yet may have never given a 
single hour to the thought of that self whi<*h has 
all the.se characteristics, for in the hi.'^tory of 
human thought and its evolution the simi)lcst and 
most fundamental of all problems are the latest to 
emerge into the light. 

The tw'o factors—subject and object—which 
always represent the form which experience luis, 
are not, at the outset, explicitly distiiiguished, 
and experience may go on all through life without 
any clear consciousness of the distinction. Vet 
the two inseparable factors are always there. It 
is ahvays po.ssihle, however, to focus our altentnm 
on the one factor or on the other. 'Ihe mind may 
direct attention on the object or on the subject, 
'rhe consciousness of self may remain at the level 
of mere self-experience; it may be so absorbed in 
the object as never to ask itself about itself. It 
may, indeed, neglect itself altogether, and may so 
seek to formulate its experience avS to make the 
subjective factor disappear. Thus it may seek to 
become a philosophy, and find a suflicient explana¬ 
tion of experience in a something which does not 
require a subject of know'lcdge at all. But such 
a philosophy, though it constantly reappears, is 
after all inadequate to answer the questions which 
constantly recur and which w^e need not here re¬ 
state. For immediately the question arises as to 
the subject for whom all experience is possible, 
and, when we ask this question, the an.swer must 
be that a self which is conscious at all has implicitly 
within itself the possibility of a complete self- 
consciousness. Focusing our attention, then, on 
this factor of experience, we can regard it as the 
subject of experience which takes up all particulai 
experiences, rules them, binds them into a system, 
and makes them elements in one consistent 
experience. In this event self-consciousness would 
have attained its ideal, for it would have reached 
the goal of self-knowledge and .self-control. Ihe 
conception of a perfect self-consciousness consists 
in the fact that it is in possession of itself, and 
can set the bounds of its own experience. Sell- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control—m these, 
and not in linitude or infinitude, lies the conception 
of a perfect selfhood. But for finite beings, for 
us men, this ideal is a goal, and cannot be ar 
actual attainment. For we do not set the limit 
of our own experience; we are subject to lnru8he^ 
from without, we have experiences which are in 
herently irrational, and we have feelings whicli an 
sometimes uncontrollable, and generally there ii 
so much of our experience which is simply givei 
that we cannot be said to be masters of ourselves. 
Yet the growth of a rational personality is ineasurec 
by the progress of the mastery which it has ovei 


: the elements of its own experience, and the powei 
of placing every impulsive and merely emotional 
element under the guidance of reasonable self- 
con sciousness. 

Thus, then, we may regard the self as conscious 
of itself in all its manifold experiences. Know- 
Ictlge is possible, because all the objects of know¬ 
ledge can be brought into relation to the self. 
Objects out of all relation to the conscious self are 
for that self non-existent. Whether we look at 
tlie self-conscious being from the point of view of 
know'ledge, or from the ethical, or the msthetic, 
or the religious point of view, the result is to 
raise our estimate of the self-eonscious being to 
the highest. For each of these allinns that the 
self-eonseioiis being is the postulate without which 
truth, beauty, goodness are witliout meaning or 
worth. The conscious subject is the subject for 
whom all objects are; it is also the subject in 
which goodness is realized, and ethics atlirms that 
the self is that in which goodness is to he realized 
tlnough a continual process of sell-realization and 
.self-<letermimition. The world of beauty has no 
meaning without the .eeing eye and the ideals 
which the .self iu intercourse with the world builds 
up for itself. 

We do not require to follow out the results of 
the analysis of self-consciousness into its further 
I ue>, or to enter into the discussion regarding an 
absolute, all-inclusive self-consciousness. \Vho¬ 
ver seeks to follow out that argument into all its 
jonsequenees may lind it fully unfolded in the 
A oiks of Hegel and hia followers, as well as in the 
works of Green, of the two Cairds, of Koyee, and 
of many others. It may, however, be said that it 
is rtcarcely possible to describe the totality of 
things .according to the analogy of one self. The 
Hegelian philosophy is a perfect descrii>tion of the 
in which an inchoate self arrives, or may 
arrive, at self-consciousness. It is of the higdiest 
value from that point of view. But to make it 
absolute seems too great a demand. For this is 
a universe of many selves, and the unity of the 
universe cannot be construed after the fashion of 
the growth and evolution of one self. While, 
therefore, the world is indebted to the Hegelian 
idealists for the analysis of self-consciousness, and 
for the far-reaching results of that analysis, the 
attempt to construe the life of the universe after 
that analogy cannot be regarded as linal. 

Ere we close, it may he well to notice the 
argument ol Bradley, because it would make all 
the contendings of this article invalid. We quote 

his summary : ^ . 

‘We had found that our ideas as to the nature of things—as 
to substance and ailjective, relation and (juahty, sj.ace and 
time, motion and activity-were in their essence indefensihlc. 
lUit we iiad heard somew'here a rumour that the self was to 
hrimr order into chaos. And we were curious first to know 
what Uiis term might stand for. The present chapter has 
supplied us with an answer too plentiful. Self has turned out 
to mean so many things, to mean them so ambiguously, and 
to he HO wavering in il-s applications, that we feel 

encouraged. We found, first, that a mans self might fie his 
total present contents, discoveraiile on making an imaginary 
cross section. Or it miglil be the average contents we should 
presume ourselves likely to find, together with something else 
whu-h we call dispositions. From this we drifted into a search 
for the self as the essential jioint or area withm the self, and 
we discovered that we really did not know what this was. 
Then we went on to perceive that, under personal identity, we 
entertained a confused bundle of conflicting ideas. Again the 
self as merely that which for the time being interesU, proved 
not’satisfactory ; and from this we passed to the distinction 
and the divtsion of self as against the not-sclf. Here, in 
theoretical and again in the practical relation, we ^ound that 
the self had no contents that were fixed; or it hod, at least, 
none sufficient to make it a self’ (Amarance and Reahiy^, 

In his own ironical way Bradley had said else¬ 
where : .. . T . 

‘There remains still left a third moral, which, as I am In- 
formed, has been drawn by others, that if we are to rest 

with the vultfur, nor to shout in the battle of our great school^ 
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it mifht be worth our while to remember that we live on an 
island, and that our national mind, if we do not enlarge it, may 
also grow insular ; that not far from us there lies ^they say so) a 
world of thought, which, with all variety, is neither one nor 
the other of our two philosophies, but whose battle is the battle 
of philosophy itself against two undying and opposite one- 
sidednesses ; anhilosophy w hich thinks what the vulgar believe ; 
a philosophy, lastly, which we have all refuted, and, having 
so cleared our consciences, which some of us at least might take 
steps to understand ’ {Ethical Studies, p. 38). 

Perhaps Appearance and Beality is the endeavour 
to think wliat the vulgar believe. But there is 
left in it no shred of belief of what the vulgar 
believe. Of the whole work set forth with such 
amazing ability in the last named treatise this 
much may be said, that it amounts to a demon¬ 
stration of the uselessness of the attempt to 
interpret experience from a mere abstract point of 
view. Bratlley finds that all the categories and 
relations of thought al)Ound in contradiction. In¬ 
herence, predication, quality, identity, causality, 
unity, space, and time are full of contradictions. 
When we arrive at the question of the self and its 
reality, contradictions swarm more and more. 
Wliat is the way out of this network of contradic¬ 
tions ? They are somehow removed in the Absolute, 
'riiese contradictions are Appearance, and Reality 
lias somehow absorbed them into itself. But it 
Avould be quite possible to show that the same 
method used by Bradley to discredit Appearance 
Avould work havoc also with the Absolute. That is 
on the supposition that his logical procedure could 
be carried out in the Absolute. The greatest con¬ 
tradiction we know is the contradiction between 
the rigour of his logic as applied to Appearance, 
and the slackness of it as applied to the Absolute. 
Apart from this, is not the method of Bradley 
simply an illustration of a wrong conception of 
the categories, and of their application? 

‘The epistemological interest makes us unwilling to admit 
anything that cannot be conceptually grasped. Accordingly it 
seeks to make ideas all-embracing. At the same time it is 
clear that this view is a tissue of abstractions. The impersonal 
l(iea is a pure fiction. All actual ideas are owned by, or belong 
to, some one, and mean nothing as floating free. We have 
already seen that the various categories of thought, apart from 
tiieir formal character as modes of intellectual procedure, get 
any real significance only in the concrete self-conscious life 
of the living mind. Apart from this, when considered as real, 
they become self-destructive or contradictory. The idealism of 
the type we are now considering assumes that these categories 
admit of being conceived in themselves, and that they are in 
a measure the pre-conditions of concrete existence, and in such 
a way that we might almost suppose that a personal being is 
compounded of being, plus unity, plus identity, plus c^iusality. 
etc. Thus personal existence appears as the outcome and 
product of something more ultimate and fundamental. The 
fictitious nature of this view has already appeared. When we 
ask what we mean by any of these categories, it turns out, as 
we have seen, that we mean the significance we find them to 
have in our self-conscious life. In the concrete the terms have 
no meaning except as it is abstracted from our own personal 
experience. The only unity we know anything about, apart 
from the formal unities of logic, is the unity of the unitary 
self; and the only identity we know anything about is no 
abstract continuity of existence through an abstract time; it 
is simply the self-equality of intelligence throughout its 
experience. And the change which we find is not an abstract 
change running off in an abstract time, but is simply the 
successive form under which the self-equal intelligence realizes 
its purpose and projects the realizing activity against the 
background of its self-consciousness. Similarly for being iteelf ; 
in the concrete it means the passing object of perception, or 
else it means existence like our own’ (Bowne, Personalism, 
p. 253 ff.). Again, ‘ The notion of the self can easily be taken in 
such a way as to be worthless. We are asked of what use the 
self is, after all, in explaining the mental life. How does its 
unity explain the plurality and variety of consciousness?, and 
the answer is that it does not explain it, and yet the unity 
is no less necessary. For the consciousness of plurality is 
demonstrably impossible without the fact of conscious unity. 
This unity does not, indeed, enable us to deduce plurality, and 
hence the plurality must be viewed as an aspect of the unity, 
but not as an aspect of an abstract unity without distinction or 
difference, but a living conscious unity, which is one in its 
manifoldness and manifold in its oneness. Taken verbally, this 
might easily be shown to be contradictory, but, taken con¬ 
cretely, it IS the fact of consciousness, and none the loss so 
because our formal and disoursiva thought finds it impossible 
to construe it’ (i6. p. 261 f.). 

The unity of consciousness, the identity of the 


self-conscious life, the progressive realiiation of 
the self in intercourse and in interaction with the 
world and with its fellows, are thus among the 
most sure of our beliefs, and among the most 
indispensable of our postulates. Many further 

? [uestions arise which cannot be discussed here, 
or the adequate solution of any one problem 
involves the solution of every other. But no 
problem can be solved on a merely impersonal 
plane, and no category is of value except as a 
function of the concrete personal life. 

Litkraturk.—T he following is a selection from the vast 
literature dealing with the question : Adamson, The Develop¬ 
ment of Modern Philosophy, 1903; Bowne, Introd. to Psycho¬ 
logical Theory, 1880, also Personalism, 1908; Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality, 1893 (2nd ed. 1897), also Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Edward Caird, The Evolution of Religion, 2 
vols. 1893; HbfTding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 189‘2; 
James, The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols. 1891, also Varieties 
of Religious Experience, 1902; Green, Works, ed. Nettleship, 
vol. i. (1886); KUlpe, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 1895, also 
Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr. 1897; Lotze, Metaphysic, Eng. 
tr. 1884 ; Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 1897 ; Mlinsterbcrg, 
Psychology and Life, 1899; Shadworth Hodgson, The Meta- 
physic of Experience, 4 vols. 1898 ; Stout, Manual of Psycho¬ 
logy, 2 vols. 1898-9 ; Sigwart, Logic, 2 vols., Eng. tr. 1895 j 
Ward, art. ‘Psychology,’ in EBr^, also Eaturalism and 
Agfwsficisin, 2 vols. 1899; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, 
1903 ; Wundt, Human and A nimal Psychology , Eng. tr. 1894 : 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology. 1903; Royce, The Spirit of 
Modem J'hilosophy^, 1897, also The World and the Jndiindual, 
2 vols. 1900-1 ; .see also the Histories of Philosophy, such as 
Ueberweg, Hoflding, Erdmann. JAMES IVERACH. 

CONSECRATION.—‘Consecration,’ or ‘dedi¬ 
cation,* may be defined as the solemn setting apart 
of persons or things for some particular religious 
work or use. The essence of any such rite or cere- 
mony^ is to be found in the performance, whenever 

t iossible, of some act which is typical, or sym- 
lolical, of that for which the setting apart or 
consecration takes place. This act, either from 
the first or in process of time, is naturally accom¬ 
panied by some announcement to the congregation 
of what 18 being done or intended, and by forms of 
prayer asking for the Divine approval and bless¬ 
ing ; but no such accompaniments are really essen- 
ti^ to the consecration itself, though they increase 
the dignity of the occasion and tend to general 
edification. This is, indeed, true of all symbolical 
rites and ceremonies in their ultimate simplicity, 
and the Biblical narrative well illustrates the 
truth in its account of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve (Gn 2“), where the essence of the mar¬ 
riage rito is described in the simple statement that 
‘ the Lord God brought unto the man ’ the woman 
whom He had made of the rib taken from his 
side. 

With regard, however, to the consecration of 
persons or things in the stricter sense with which 
we are now dealing, we see traces of the original 
idea in various instances. The ordination of a 
lector (reader) consists in permitting him for the 
first time to read the Gospel in the course of the 
service.* A priest is made by permitting him (as 
in the modern Roman Pontifical) to celebrate the 
Holy Mysteries simultaneously with the consecrat¬ 
ing bishop;* and in the same way an altar, and 
even a church itself,“ are consecrated by being 
first used for Holy Communion, and so on. Again, 
there are cases where the act is more conveniently 
and suitably symbolical rather than typical: e.g. 

* Cf. Cyprian, Ep. xxxiii. 2, where he speaks of a young 
lector Aurelius thus : * Doininico legit interim nobis, id est, 

auspicatus est pacem, dum dedicat lectionem ’ (while he acts in 
his new capacity as lector). 

3 See Procter and Frere, New Hist, of Book of Com. Pr., Lond. 
1901, p. 669 note. 

9 CL the letter of Pope Vigillus to Profuturusof Braga (a.D. 
638): ' consecrationem cuiuslibet ecclesiae in qua sanctuaria 
non ponuntur celebritatem tantum scimus esse inissarum.' 
See J. Wordsworth (On the Rite of Consecration, p. 6 f.), who 
points out the significance of the fact that the words KyDiaK6v 
and Dominicum are used both for the Lord’s House or Temple 
and for the Lord’s Supper or Sacrifice; see also Duohesue, 
Origines du culte chrH. p. 404 (Eng. tr.). 
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the doorkeeper of the church receives the keys of 
the church doors, the sub-deacon receives the 
chalice and paten (the vessels of his office), the 
virgin is veiled to signify her marriage with 
Christ (or His Church), the lector himself actually 
receives a copy of those Gospels which he is hence¬ 
forth privileged to read, and so on. The Greek 
word commonly used to denote dedication of build¬ 
ings i^yKalvia; cf. Kaivl^eiv and AfatvoGi^^) itself sug¬ 
gests that the idea here emphasized lies at the 
root of the ceremonies employed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Christians 
were not the first to introduce the practice of thus 
consecrating, or dedicating, persons or things to 
religious purposes. Apart from the well-known 
custom of the Jews (e.a. in dedicating houses, Dt 
20®, Ps 30 [title]; or city-walls, Neh 12'^; or the 
Temple, 2 Ch. 5. 6 ; Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 7 f., XV. xi. 6), 
both the Greeks and the Romans (and other 
nations as well) observed such ceremonies for their 
riests and sacred buildings. But for Christians, 
uring a considerable period after the foundation 
of their faith, anything but the simplest and least 
imposing ceremonies in connexion with consecra¬ 
tion would have been both out of place and prac¬ 
tically impossible. This article does not deal 
(except incidentally thus far) with the ordination 
of the clergy (see Ordination). We proceed, 
therefore, to consider the cases (chiefly those of 
buildings) to which the word ‘ consecration * is 
more usually applied in the present day. 

During the hrst three centuries of the Christian 
era we have little evidence, if any, of regular rites 
or ceremonies being in use when places or build¬ 
ings were set apart for Divine service. Of course, 
such places or buildings gradually became more 
and more numerous, and more and more carefully 
restricted to religious purposes, as persecution 
decreased and the aflairs of the Church became 
more settled. But we can easily imagine that, 
almost from the first, forms and ceremonies grew 
up in connexion with their dedication ; for instance, 
as J. Wordsworth has reminded us,^ the two 
primary conditions were probably ‘a transference 
of previous ownership on the part of the Founder, 
ana an acceptance of the trust by the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the only essential ceremony was 
the solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist.® 

‘ The part played by the Founder or Builder would, in accord¬ 
ance with Jewish and heathen precedent, be a considerable 
one; and Christian custom, acting in accordance with the 
principles of Roman law, would prescribe the dedication by 
solemn and ceremonial use. Tne uturpatio juris of the 
Christian Society in its new home could hardly be otherwise 
exemplified than by the Sacrament in which believers, gathered 
under the presidency of their chief pastor, came together to 
meet their Lord in His new house, to plead His sacrifice, and to 
feast upon it.’^ 

We have to dismiss as evidence the quotation 
from Philo Judceus, de Vita Contempt. y given by 
Eusebius {HE ii. 17. 9) and adduced by Bona {de 
Reb. Liturg.y Rome, 1671, I. xix.): iv iKda-ry di oUlqi 
[of the Therapeutae in Egyj)tJ ia-nv otKrjfxa Upbv 
b KaXeirai crefiveTov Kal jxovajT-tjpiov x.r.X., because 
Eusebius’s identification of the Therapeutae with 
the Christian ascetics of 8. Mark in Alexandria is 
baseless and next to impossible. And the state¬ 
ment in the Calendar Iroin the Library of the 
Queen of Sweden, quoted by Baronius {Annal. A.D. 

I a<|>i<paj<ris is another noun, and a.vai6tlv<u another verb. 

3 Op. cit. p. 6. 

3 Cf, the two corresponding regulations from the letter of Pope 
Vigilius, quoted above : ‘omnes oasilicae cum inissa debent sem¬ 
per consecrari, et nullus pre.sl)yter missas celebrare praesumat 
nisi in sacratis ab episcopo locis.’ These, though not so early as 
they claim to be, probably embody ancient tradition (Words¬ 
worth, l.e.). The Liber Diumus, which gives us very early 
Roman usage, speaks of dedications without inissie ^blicce or 
publiea processto, but these are (according to Duchesne, op. 
eit. p. 404) ‘ cases of monastic oratories not open to the public,’ 
■o that the inaugural missce would be of a ^wasi-private 
nature. 

4 Wordsworth, loc. cit. 


57, no. 100), ‘Kal. Aug. Romae dedicatio priinae 
ecclesiae a beato Petro constructae et consecratae,’ 
is unhistorical ; ^ and so, no doubt, is the a.ssertion 
attributed to Euodius (Niceph. ii. 3), who was the 
first bishop of Antioch, that Jaine.s was consecrated 
first bi.shop of Jerusalem, and that the seven deacons 
were ordained in that house in which Christ insti¬ 
tuted the Lord’s Supper, and where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. 

It is not till the cessation of the persecution of 
Diocletian that we are on safe ground with regard 
to any actually recorded service of dedication. 
Eusebius {HE x. 3) speaks of the restoration of 
peace at that time being marked by the founding 
of new churches, and, among other signs, mentions 
iyKaivlicv ioprai /card 7r6X(ts Kai tu>v dpri veorrayQv 

Trpo<T€VKT‘i)pluv (i(piepu<r€it, a notable instance being 
the dedication of the Church at Tyre (in the name 
of Paul in us), which took place A.D. 314, and at 
which the historian him.self preached the inaugural 
sermon.® There was a large concourse of bishops, 
clergy, and people on the occasion, and the Holy 
Mysteries were apparently celebrated, but no other 
distinctively initiatory ceremony is mentioned. 
I’his occasion is historically important, because 
it seems to be the first recordea instance, both 
(1) of a kind of consecration service, and (2) 
.)f a church with what is now commonly called a 
‘ dedication,’ i.e. consecrated under the title of a 
patron saint. Subsequently, iirstances of both 
sorts become more and more frequent. 

As Duchesne {loc. cit.) has pointed out, the 
church of 8. Paulinus at Tyre is a representative 
of one out of two types of cnurch in the first ages, 
viz. what we should now call the parochial church 
of a town or district. Of this type there would 
sometimes be more than one needed and provided 
in any single town or district, the principal one of 
which would, of course, be the ‘ cathedral,’as we 
now call it, where the bishop’s throne was set up. 
Churches of this type seem often to have been 
known by the names of their founders or other great 
persons connected with the place (e.y. at Tyre above, 
S. Denys and others at Alexandria [Epipb. Hasr. 
Ixix. 2; FG xlii. 205], and S. Ambrose at Milan) ;* 
or by some great Christian doctrine or event {e.g. 
'Ayla Xo<pia at Constantinople [A.D. 360], or the 
’Avdaraetj at Jerusalem).^ A church called Do- 
minicum aureum was dedicated at Antioch by 
Constantins in 341 (8ocr. ii. 8 ; 8ozom. iii. 6). 

The other type of church was that which was 
connected witn the tombs of martyrs and other 
saints. In the catacombs {q.v.) at Rome, and in 
the burying-places {ccemeteria, polyandria) gener¬ 
ally, the custom gradually grew up (1) of keeping 
the anniversary of such persons’ death {natalis) or 
burial {depositio) by a service at their grave, their 
very tombstone often forming the altar for the 
consecration of the Sacred Elements ; and then (2) 
of holding services there more frequently than 
once a year.® After a time a church was built 
over the spot, and called after the name of the 
martyr or confessor who lay buried under its 
altar (hence the term inartyriumy and the like, 
applied to churches). As churches bad to be 

1 Cf. Mari. Uier.\ D’Ach^ry, Spicile(j. (Paris, 1655-67) tom. 
iv. The Church of .S. Peter ad Vincula on the Esquiline was 
dedicated in the name of both S. Peter and S. I’aul on Aug. 1, in 
the epi8co}>ate of Felix iv. (432-440). There may, however, 
have been some ohurch builcling there before that date. 

2 Quoted by him at length (loc. cit. 4). 

3 The GH. Sacramentary (ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 140 f.) 
contains ‘orationes et preces in de<licatione basilicae quam 
conditor non dedicatani reliquit,’ and also * [mis-sa] in ejusdem 
conditoris agendis.’ 

4 The mediasval cathedral at Aix in Provence is said to be 
dedicated to the Transfigured Saviour; and in later times we 
have dedications like the Ascension, Oorpus Christi, etc., or 
even Holy Cross, House of Prayer, and the like. 

3 Hence what are called the ‘ stations,’ and the ‘ station davs 
of early Roman service-books and calendars. 
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more numerous than martyrs’ tombs, it also 
became sutticient to have some portion of a saint 
or some small personal relic of him {pignora, 
$anctuaria)^ perliaps only a piece of linen dipped 
in his blood, or even portions of the Gospel or 
of consecrated bread, to represent or symbolize 
the ‘ patron ’ in each case; and eventually this 
second type of church was adopted, though very 
graduallv, and not so universally as is sometimes 
imagined, at all events throughout Western Chris¬ 
tendom.^ See, further, art. Commemoration of 
THE Dead. 

Perhaps we may at this point distinguish yet a 
third type of church of which we sometimes hear 
in ancient history, viz. buildings which were 
adapted from secular or heathen purposes to 
Christian. It used to be held that tliis was the 
origin of the basilica form of church, the Roman 
law-court or business-exchange being turned into 
a Christian building ; but this theory has been, we 
think, successfully disproved of late years.^ We 
do, however, hear of heathen temples being so 
converted, though it is probable that in many 
cases the old building was pulled down and a 
new one erected with the olci material; e.g. the 
Pantlieon at Rome was consecrated by Boniface 
IV. (60S 614) under the title of S. Mary ad 
.Manyres on May 13 ; and Martfcne {de Ant. Ritt.^ 
Antwerp, 1700, ii. xiv. 4-5) gives other instances 
in both East and West.^ Jewish synagogues were 
also subjected to the same treatment.^ 

As to tlie ce/renionies connected with the dedica¬ 
tion of cliurches, considerable diversity must have 
prevailed from tlie first, if we are to judge by such 
scanty evidence as we possess; and this diversity 
lasted in the West well into the Middle Ages. At 
Tyre in 314, as we have seen, the ceremonial is of 
the simplest; a large assembly of bishops, clergy, 
and laity from the town and neighbourhood 
assisted at the first celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries, and a dedicatory sermon was preacheif. 
More than 200 years later the essence of dedication 
was still distinctly recognized as consisting in the 
public celebration of the Holy Communion and 
nothing else. In 538, Vigilius, Bp. of Rome, writes 
to Profuturus of Braga (in Spain) to the effect 
that, in the case of ordinary churches, it is not 
even necessary to sprinkle holy water by way of 
consecration,® since this is sufficiently effected by 
the celebration of Mass ; in the case of churches of 
the second type above described, the relics of 
martyrs [sanctuaria] must bo previously deposited 
in the church, or, if they have been removed, they 
must be replaced. The ‘ Leonine ’ Sacramentary 
contains a ‘ missa in dedicatione [ec(desiae] ’; but 
this is, of course, for use either after the dedicatory 
rite itself or on the anniversary day.® 

It is noticeable that, while the earliest form of 

I See on this point a valuable paper by Wickham Log^g, in 
no. Ixxiii. o( Ch. llist. Soc.’g Tracts, p. 63 ff., and another by J. 
Wordsworth in no. lii. of the same series, p, 19 ff. (already quoted). 
Cf. also i*. Lejay’s article on the Ambrosian Rite in I)ACL, pp. 
1437-9. ‘ I would venture to suggest that the reason of the 

absence of the rite from this [English] form of consecration was 
that the early British and Irish Churches only dedicated their 
churches to living saints. In this case no relics could be had, 
and therefore the rite was of necessity omitted ’ (T. Olden on 
the Leabhar Breac, 1900, vol. iv. pt. ii., S. Paul’s Eccl. Soc. 
p. 99). 

E.q. by O. Baldwin Brown, From Schola to Cathedral, App. 

I. p. 217 ff. 

5 Cf. Bede, HE. i. 30. 

4 Cf. Gel. Sacram. p. 141 f. (ed. Wilson), W'hich gives 
* orationes et preces in dedicatione loci illius ubi prius fuit 
■ynagoga.’ 

6 This, which is now such an important part of the Roman 
rite, seems originally to have been practised by Christians to 
purify their private houses rather than their churches (see 
Duchesne, op. cit. p. 407 [quoting Lib. Pontif. i. 127]). 

** P. 16, ed. Feltoe, Camb. 1896; the collect here speaks of 
' hostias quas maieatati tuae in honore beati apostoli Petri cui 
haec est basilica sacrata deferimus,’ and each of the other 
formuln also mentions S. Peter. 


the ‘Gregorian’ Sacramentary does not provide 
for the dedication of churches, tne ‘ Gelasian’' does; 
and this, combined with other evidence or indica¬ 
tions given and discussed by Duchesne {op. citX 
suggests that, in this as in other cases, the local 
Roman church was originally inclined to a severe 
simplicity in matters of ritual, and that the fuller 
ceremonies and forms of prayer which afterwards 
obtained and are still in use in the Roman Com¬ 
munion are traceable to foreign or ‘ Gallican ’ 
influences.^ It seems not unlikely also that those 
ceremonies in the Western rite which are distinc¬ 
tive of consecration proper are ultimately derived 
from the East {e.g. from the Byzantine ritual), and 
that only the part relating to the deposition of 
relics in the new building is originally Roman. 
The student cannot fail to ue strucK, as Duchesne 
and others have pointed out, with the fact that 
this deposition of the relics, as given in its fullest 
form in the two most ancient Ordincs Roniani,* 
partakes distinctly of a funeral character, while 
the ‘ Gallican ’ ceremonies all point to tlie idea of 
adapting the Christian baptism of persons to the 
dedication of buildings. The modern Roman ser¬ 
vice is a combination of the two types of ceremony, 
but in it the deposition of the reli(!s is to some 
extent outbalanced and overshadowed by the con¬ 
secration rites proper. 

A concise description in detail of the regulations 
and order of service as now provided in the Roman 
Pontifical is subjoined, ana will be found useful, 
both because it exhibits most of the rites that have 
gradually gathered round the occasion in Western 
Christendom, and because it is the basis on which, 
since tne Reformation, the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion have, with varying degrees of exact¬ 
ness, drawn up their Consecration (Offices. 

With regard to the first point, it will be well to bear carefully 
in mind what J. Wordsworth has remarked in the valuable 
treatise (On the Rite of Consecration, p. 13) to which reference 
has already been made : ' I conjecture that (here), as usual, in 
process of time, diverse ceremonies were heaped together with¬ 
out much regard to their congruity.’ Wordsworth makes this 
remark with special reference to the ceremony of the abece- 
darinin (see below), but one feels its applicability to a goo<l 
deal of the present overloaded service. As to post-Reformatiori 
forms of consecration, the student will find a list of those ‘ in 
use in the I7th century’ on p. 27 f. of the same treatise, and the 
present Sanim Form on p. 30 ff. (with the music). This is much 
the most satisfactory adaptation of ancient fonns and uses, 
Eastern as well as Western, that the present writer is acquainted 
with. The S.P.C.K. also publish the forms a\ithorized for the 
dioceses of London, Truto, Worcester, Wakefield, and Win¬ 
chester ; and of these the first three more or less follow the old 
lines, whilst the last two are based on Bp. Aruirewes’ Form 
U620). It may be added that no Form would seem to be really 
adequate which does not provide that the consecrating bishoj* 
shall conclude the consecration with a solemn Eucharist, either 
at the time itself, or, if the service take place in the evening, at 
a reasonably early hour the next morning.-* This provision is 
mode in the Form of the modern Irish Church, ana in that of 
the Church of the United States of America. 

The similar description of the modern Eastern 
rite, witli whicdi this article conchule.s, will be like¬ 
wise interesting both in itself and as illustrating 
much that has been said during the eourse of our 
disemssion. 

i. Modern Roman use.—i. Preparatory regu 
lations.—(1) Consecration may take place any day, 
but by preference on Sunday or a Saint’s day. 
(2) The archdeacon is to give notice of the day 
fixed beforehand. (3) The consecrator, the clergy, 
and the people should fast before the service. (4) 
On the evenin;^ before, the consecrating bishop 
prepares the relics which are to Vje deposited in the 
church, placing them under seal in a suitable 
casket, with three grains of frankincense and a 
written record of the consecration, and laying the 

1 P. 133 ff., ed. Wilson. 

2 On this point, see E. Bishop, Genius of the Roman Rite, 
1899 ; and Wickham Legg, Rec. lAt. Research, p. 3 ff. 

* One, that of 8. Aniand (Paris, 974) of the late 7th cent, 
printed by Duchesne (op. cit. p. 466 ff.); the other, that of 
Verona, edited by F. Bianchini (Anast. Biblioth. lii. 48). 

4 See Wordiworth’s remarks (op. ext. p. 9 f.). 
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casket on a bier with lighted candles under a tent 
before the princiiial door.^ Vigil is kept, and 
Nocturns and l.auds are sung before the relics that 
night.^ (5) Inside the church a large number of 
articles have to be prepared for various purposes 
during the service, and care has to be taken that 
the church has a free passage round it outside. 
(6) On the morning of the day itself the bishop 
enters the church in ordinary dress, and sees that 
everything is in order, and that the 12 candles over 
the 12 consecration crosses on the inner walls arc 
lighted.* He then leaves the church empty, save 
for one deacon vested in amice, alb, girdle, and 
white stole, who stands behind the principal door, 
when it is closed upon him. 

2. The ceremony.—(1) The service proper is now 
begun. The bishoj), having fully vestea himself, 
and being attendecl by another deacon, a sub¬ 
deacon, acolytes, and other ministers, goes to the 
place where the relics are reposing, and the seven 
renitential P.salrns are recited. He then proceeds 
to a faldstool before the church door, and, kneeling 
there, after an antiphon and collect (‘Actione.s 
nostras, tjuaesumus, Dornine,’ etc.),* says witli the 
choir the lirst jmrtion of the Litany. 

(2) The next ceremony is the exorcizing and 
blessing of salt and water, which, being afterwards 
mixed and again blessed, are made use of in the 
following manner : First the bishop sprinkles him¬ 
self and his assistants, whilst the choir sing the 
usual antiphon, ‘ Aspergcs me,’ etc. ; ho then 
marches tliree times, i)receded by two candle- 
bearers, round the ontsiue of the church, sprinkling 
the walls as he goes,* the choir singing an a})pro 
priate responsory ; each time he reaches the 
principal door, he first kneels and says a collect, 
and then performs this very ancient and dramatic 
ceremony :® he stands on the threshold and strikes 
the door with the butt end of iiis staff,^ saying, 
‘ Attollite [)<)rta.H, principes, vestras,’ etc. (P.s 23’ 
Vulg.); the deacon from within (see above) in¬ 
quires, in the words of ver. 8, ‘ Quis est iste rex 
gloriae ? ’ and the bishop answers, ‘ Dominus fortis 
et potens,’ etc. ; at the third time those who stand 
by call out ‘ Aperite,’ the bishop makes the sign of 
the cross on tlie throsliold, the door is opened, and 
the procession ])asses in, the bishop proclaiming, 
‘Pax liuic domui,’ and the deacon from within 
replying, ‘ In introitu vestro.’ 

(3) Whilst the bi.shop goes to the centre of the 
building, two antiphons are sung, the use of the 
second of which is very ancient, ‘ Zaccha^e, fes- 
tinans descende ’ (see above). Then, during the 
singing of the ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritiis,’ one of 
the mmi.sters sprinkles ashes* in the form of a 

^ This is most conveniently the west door, 1/ the structure 
has one. 

* All this is in accordance with very ancient use, probably 

Qallicari (see Sacramentary o/ Drogon, Bishop of {826-865), 

quoted by Duchesne, op. eit. p. 487 ff., and described by 
Delisle, Mim. sur d'anciens sacramentairet, Paris, 1886, 
p. 100 ff.). 

* Oallican, These crosses are still often to be found in our 
Enjflish churciies. ‘It is said that the English use differed 
from tl>e foreign in having crosses both within and without. 
The Irisli use shows its primitive character in orderitig the 
crosses to be cut with a knife, no doubt on wooden posts,’ 
etc. (J. Wordsworth, op. oil. p. 16 ; cf. Wickham Legg, op. cit. 
p. 64). 

4 Pontifical of Egbert, 1868 (Surtees Soc.!, Benedictional of 
Archbp, Robert Bradshaw Soc.); cf. Gel. Sacr, (p. 327, ed. 
Wilson, 1894), The antiphon now is ‘ Adeste, Deiis unus omni- 
potens,* etc. ; in the alwvc-named Pontificals it is ‘ Zacchse, 
festinans descende,' etc., which now comes later in the ser¬ 
vice. 

® This is the first of two sprinklings that occur; see note 1 
on next col. for comments on the origin of the practice. 

* Qallican. Egb. Pont., Bened. of Archbp. Root., etc. 

7 The earliest word for ‘ staff ’ here is cambuca (or cambuta), 
'th^herd's crook,’ perhaps derived from Kagirrrti.r. 

* The introduction of ashes on which to write looks ver^ like 
a later artifice to enable the * bishop to do somethii^ which at 
first he would have been able to do without difficulty ’ (J. 
Wordsworth). 


S. Andrew’s cross (iiem.uis) on the floor of the tmve 
thus: ‘ 



The siicqud jiart of the Idtany is next said to the 
end, but with special petitions by the bishop, stand¬ 
ing, for tlie church and its altar now in act of 
being conaeciated. After this the bishop says two 
coileets, the second an ancient one (‘Magiiilicare, 
Dornine,’ 010 .),'“* and then, whilst tlie clioir sings 
the song of Zacharias (Lk with antiphon ‘ O 

quam metnendus,’ etc., bctw'een every two verses, 
he oeciipies himself in wTitiiig w ith the end of his 
.stair tlie letters of the Greek alphabet on the cross 
• forcsaid, from the left Western corner to the 

ppo.site KasterTi corner, and of the Latin alphabet 
from right to left. * 

(4) This done, the bishop apjiroaches wdthin a 
fair distance cvncfrucnti) of the high altar, 

and says three times ; ‘ Deiis, in adiutorium nieum 
intende, TV Dornine, ad adiuvandum me festina,’ 
with tl>i* ‘ (Jloiia Patri.’ Hereupon salt and water 
are for a second time exorcized and blessed (with 
new formula') ; ashes also are blessed and mixed 
with 'he salt, and water; then wine is blessed and 
added to the mixture.* Finally, two prayers are 
uttered: (i.) that the Holy Spirit may he sent 
down upon the mixture ;® and (li.) that all kinds of 

1 The origin of this rite, which is probably Gallican, has 
puzzled the learned. It has been connected w<th the cross 
drawn l»y the Roman augurs in laying out a templum, and by the 
surveyors ((i;/r<;/i<!'n.«or(i’.v) in nieasuriug out land for a colony (f.o. 
de Rossi, Bxdlet. di archeol. chrigt., 1881, p. 140 ff.). The appli¬ 
cation of the second usage is approved by Duchesne {op. eit. 
p. 417), and by H. le Clercq and r. Lejay {DACL, p. 68,1438). 
On the other hand, Wordsworth (op. cit. p. 11 ff.) criticizes the 
applicability of either usage to the rite in question. The sur¬ 
veyor’s cross was, he says, ‘ one of 4 right angles ’ ‘ like the St. 
George’s cross on our Hags, cutting the four sides into eoual 
portions,’ and the letters they used were in no way attached to 
these lines, but * scattered all about the ])luns.’ It is therefore, 
of the two, more likely that the peculiar Christian rite came 
from ‘ a vague memory' of the old laying out of a heathen 
temple than from the other; and he prefers de Rossi’s sugges¬ 
tion that the figure is really a Greek x tmd the initial of our 
Ix)rd’8 name in that language, ' To write His name ' symbolic¬ 
ally upon the new church Hoor ‘ would be a very fitting mark of 
His ownership.’ Ho further conjectures that the ceremony 
originally belonged to the laying out of the first sketch or 
foundation of tho building rather than to the actual consecration 
(see note 6 above); cf. the Or. vTOLvpoTrqyiov and the modern lay¬ 
ing of the foundation-stone. The antiphon, * F'undamentum aliud 
nemo potest,’ etc., and the Psalm 86, ‘ hSindamenta eius,’ etc. 
which are found at this point in Bene-d. of Archbp. Robt., tend 
to corroborate the view suggested. It may be added that 
the ceremony, as at present practised, is rather ineffective, 
and does not appear to fit at all well into the rest of the 
service. 

Duchesne thinks that this and two other prayers which occur 
later on (Dcus qni loca, etc., and Dexu sanctificationum, etc.) 
may have been borrowed by tlie Oallican Rite from some Roman 
Aiissa Dedioationis. This first one occurs in the Gelasian Sa- 
cram. (p. 140, ed. Wilson) In such a Missa, but in the Missal of 
Oellone, Egb. Pont., Greg. (472 Mur.), etc., in the same place as 
now. 'The other two are both found in Pont, of Egbert and 
Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

^ In some early Sacramentaries it seems as if the I.Atin alpha¬ 
bet was written on both the intersecting lines, and we hear also 
of the Hebrew alphabet being likewise sometimes used. To 
Wordsworth (op. cit. p. 12) ‘ the alphabet seems to be another 
symlxil of Christ as the word of God, not only Alpha and Omega, 
but all that lies between,—every element, in fact, of human 
speech.’ 

* This holy water is technically called in later times‘Ore 
gorian,’ as though instituted by Gregory the Great; its use seems 
to have been common to both the Roman and the 'Oallican' 
Rites, though in the letter of Bp. Vlgilius to Profuturus (a.d. 
638) It is mentioned only to be disapproved of (‘ nihil iudicamus 
officere si per earn [ecclesiam] minime aqua exorcizata iactetur ’). 
The ordo of Verona (see note 8 on p. 60i>) mentions the use at Um 
end of the service, but this may be a later addition. 

» Oell., Egb. Pont., Bened. of Archbp. Robt., elo. 
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benefits tyfMliod by it may accrue to the newly 
consccrati'd building. The bishop then signs the 
inside of tbe clnirch door with two crosses, using 
his staff, and uttering another prayer suitable to 
the a(!tion. Returning to his former position, he 
invites tfie congregation to pray for a blessing upon 
the building, ‘ per aspersionem huius aquae cum 
vino, sale et cinere mixtae.’ * 

(5) Consecration of the altar. —The choir begins 
by singing Psalm 92 {‘Judica me,’ etc.), with the 
antiphon (‘ Introibo,’ etc.),- while the bishop, 
standing before the altar, dips his thumb into the 
‘ Gregorian ’ water and makes a cross first in the 
middle of the mensa and then at each of its four 
corners, saying, ‘ Sanctificetur hoc altare,’ etc., 
each time. At the conclusion of the introit, the 
bishop, having said the prayer ‘Singularo illud,’ 
etc., goes seven times round the altar, sprinkling 
the holy water with a branch of hyssop, whilst the 
antiphon (‘ Asporges,’etc.) and Psalm 50 (‘ Miserere 
mei,’ etc.) are said.* 

(6) All the walls and pavements of the church 
inside are sprinkled in the same manner three 
times, during the singing of Psalms 121, 67, and 
90, with various antiphons. Two prayers* (both 
ancient ) and a preface follow, tlie bishop standing 
with his face towards the door. 

(7) 'I'he bishop now goes un once more to the 
altar, mixes some cement witii holy water, which 
he duly blesses, and throws what remains of the 
water away at the base of the altar. 

(8) His next <luty is to go and bring the relics 
solemnly to their new resting-place in, or under, 
the altar that has been prepared for them.® This 
he does with much ceremony wdiilc the choir sings 
Psalm 94 {‘Venite, exultenius,’ etc.), with several 
antiphons. ]?ut, before entering the church with 
his sacred burden, he carries it once round the 
building outside, and delivers a set oration at the 
principal door, on the duty of treating churches 
with reverence * and on the imnortance of endow¬ 
ments, after w'hich the arcliaeacon reads two 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The bishop next 
addresses the founder of the church as to his 
intentions in maintaining it and the clergy at¬ 
tached to it, and, on being satisfied with regard 
to thern,'^ asks for the people’s prayers on his 
behalf, whereupon the respon.sory (‘ Erit mihi 
Dominus in Deum,’ etc., Gn 28*^*is sung. The 
bishop also signs the outside of the door with 
chri.sm, which he has brought down with him from 
the sanctuary. At last the procession enters the 
church itself bearing the relics, while P.salms 149 
and 150 are sung, with various antiphons. After 
a collect (‘ Deus, qui in omni loco,’ etc.),®the bishop 

1 This ceremony seems to be somewhat delayed by the intru¬ 
sion of the consecration of the Ilijfh Altar and others if required, 
though, no doubt, that ceremony consists in part of sprinkling 
with the water. 

The usual introit at Mass. 

3 The rite may be derived from the Christian practice of 
sprinkling holy water in their dwellings (see Duchesne, op. cit. 
p. 407, and cf. Gel. Sacr. p, 28.') IT. [ed. Wilson], which provides 
two forms of' Benedictio aquae spargendae in domo'). See note 
6 on p. G0» above. 

* Tnese are the prayers mentioned in note 2 on p. 61’^ above. 
The preface is in Pont. Egb. and Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

* It seems probable that this might at one time take place on 
another day or even, as has already been mentioned, not at all 
in certain cases. In the Ambr. Pontifical (ed. Magistretti, 
Milan, 1897), Pont. Egb., and Bened. of Archbp. Robt., the <le- 
position of relics is placed later in the service,/after the blessing 
of the linen and other apparatus; in the Pontifcal of Dunstan 
there is a separate heading here: ‘ Incipit ordo quomodo in 
sancta Romana ecclesia reliquiae conduntur'; and similar evi¬ 
dence is supplied by other Pontificals; see Dewick’s remarks in 
a footnote to W’ordsworth, op. cit. p, 22. 

® For an early instance of reverence for churches in a hitherto 
neglected portion of Chrifitendorn, cf. canons 38 and 68 of Rab- 
bClTa, Bp. of Kde88a(A.D. 411-435), quoted by F. C. Burkitt, Early 
Eastern ChrUtianity, London, 1904, p. 148 f. 

1 AH these (exhortation, decrees, and address) or any of them 
may be omitted now. 

* Bened. of Archbp. Robt., Greff. (481 Mur.X etc. 


first signs with chrism the receptacle ^ in which the 
relics are to bo laid, and then places the vessel 
containing them therein.^ While the antijdion 
* Sub altare Dei,’ etc., is sung, be censes the relics, 
and fixes with the cement he has previou.sly pre¬ 
pared (see above) the slab upon the confessio. 
Further antiphons arc sung, and other collecti 
(‘Deus nui ex omni cohabitatione [or coaptione],’* 
etc., ana ‘ Dirigatur oratio nostra,’ etc.) are said 
while this work is carefully completed. 

(9) * The mensa altaris (i.e. the upper slab) is 
then censed, anointed, and blessed with a number 
of antiphons, collects, and Psalms (83, 91, 44, 45, 
and 86). In this part of the ceremony oleum cate- 
chumenorum as well as sanctum chrisma is used 
for anointing, to typify the right of confirmation 
as the completion of the initiatory rite. 

(10) After this the 12 consecration crosses on the 
inner walls of the building (see above) are each 
separately visited to be anointed, censed, and 
l)les.sed, after the singing of Ps 147, an antiphon, 
and two responsories. 

(11) Incense is now specially blessed, and has 
then by the bi.sliop’s own hands to he formed into 
5 crosses, placed with holy water, oil, chri.sni, and 
wax on the 5 crosses of the mensa, and lighted with 
antiphons and prayer {‘ Doniine sancte,’ etc.).® 
Th(? ashes are caretully removed, the bishop says 
another prayer and iweface,® and Ps 67 is sung, 
witli an antiphon. Tlio altar is yet again anointed 
in silence, and, after two more prayers (‘ Majes- 
tatem tuaiu,’ etc.,^ and ‘ 8u])plice.s te dcprccaraur,’ 
etc.), the bishop goes to his throne near the altar 
and cleanses his hands witli bread, while the sub- 
deacon.s wipe the mensa witli coarse towels. 

(12) The other vessels and ornaments of the 
church and altar are then similarly dedicated with 
antiphons, respon.sories, Ps 62, and collects, and 
at last, wlieii the altar has been properly vested 
and prepared, the Missa dedicaiumis is solemnly 
celebrated. 

At the end of the service the ashes on which the 
alphabet was traced are removed, and the whole 
church is cleansed. 

ii. Modern Eastern R/r/?.— For this we must 
take the Orthodox Greek Church as the norm. 
Here there is a general resemblance to the Western 
rite ; hut, though there has been a certain amount 
of elaboration introduced into the service during 
the last 200 years,®—partly, perhaps, in the direc¬ 
tion of assimilation to Western usage,®—yet it is, 
on the whole, a simpler ceremony, and there are 
important dii ingencies. 

To begin with, there is a short and simple form 

1 This is now called ‘confessio, id est, scpulchnnn altaris. 
The term confenio is found also in many early books; it is 
equivalent to niartyrium, and means the hollow place beneath 
the alt^r which is still to be seen in some of tlie oldest Roman 
churches, and which is the origin of the later and larger crypts, 
marking the place of burial of the martyrs over whom the church 
was first raised. 

2 The only direction now is that this should be done ‘ veneran- 
ter,‘ but in the Ambr. Pont^. and Pont, of Egb., as also in Greg. 
(481 Mur), the rubric requires that a veil should be stretched 
in front of the altar at this point (‘ extenso velo inter eos [«c. 
clericos] et populnm’). Both the Bened. of Archbp. Robt. and 
the Pont. Egb. characteri/.e a prayer at this part of the service as 
‘oratio post velatum altare,’but it is not quite clear whether 
the word does not here mean ‘vested’ rather than ‘veiled.’ 
What this veil was which Duchesne considers * Galli(?an ’ is un¬ 
certain ; perhaps it was only the ordinary altar curtain, which 
there is reason to believe used to be drawn before the altar at 
the consecration in the Mass (see Wickham Legg, op. cit. p. 9). 

3 Gel. (u. 139, ed. Wilson) and Greg. (482 Mur.), Bened. of 
Archbp Robt., etc. 

4 Sections (9), (10), and (11) seem each to be of ‘Gallican’ 
origin. 

ft Greg. (486 Mur.). 

6 Both of these are found in Greg. (484-6 Mur.) and Bened. cf 
Archhjt. Robt. 

7 Greg. (486 Mur.) and Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

8 See Neale, Gem. Introd. to llist. of East. Ch., London, 186<X 
p. 1043, etc. 

® But see what Is said on p. 60^ above. 
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provided for laying a foundation-stone. This con¬ 
sists of first censing the site, the choir going in 
procession with the bishop rouml the foundations, 
singing the d7roXin-i#cta of the saint in whose name 
the church is to be dedicated. Then, after a prayer 
on the site of the future altar, the bishop takes a 
stone, makes the sign of the cross with it, and lays 
it somewhere on the foundation, saying, ‘ God is in 
the midst of thee,’ etc. 

In due time, when the church is built and ready 
for use, the dedication {^yKalvia) itself takes place. 
The following articles have to be prepared before¬ 
hand : 4 drams of pure wax, 20 drams each of 
mastic, myrrh, aloes, incense, resin, and ladanum, 
2 vessels, some paper and twine, a litre of finely 
powdered marble, relics of martyrs with a little 
silver receptacle, holy chrism, 10 cubits of linen 
cloth, 2 naj)kinH, 4 pieces of white soap, a new 
sponge, a vessel of wine, 4 pieces of cloth em¬ 
broidered with the figures or names of the Evangel¬ 
ists, the KaTocrdpKiov^ and as many dvrifiluaia^ as 
the bishop intends to consecrate (see below, 
p. 63^^). 

Then, on the evening before the day fixed for the 
consecration, the bishop and clergy meet in the 
new church. The relics are plac(;(l iijmn the dioKos 
(paten) in three i)arts on the altar, and covered 
with the da-replaKos and tlie d-/}p. A short service 
is conducted, c;onsisting of the Blessing, the 'Pris- 
agion, the Lord’s Praj^er, certain rpoirdpia^ and the 
Dismissal (d7r6Xwr4s). 

Next, if the church is to be fully dedicated {i.e, 
not as a mere oratory or for temporary use),* the 
relics are takeji oiit into some neighbouring conse¬ 
crated church, and laid uiwn the altar there; 
otherwise, this adjournment does not take place, 
and whatever service there is, is performed in the 
new building. Vigil is kept that night in presence 
of the relics. (ij There is a special iaw^pipos 
(Vespers), with proper tdoSgcXa and three proper 
lessons (viz. 1 K Ezk 43^^-44’‘, and Pr 3^*^'^®). 

(2) Later on, again, there is a special 6pdp6% (frauds), 
in which the Gospel is that of the saint of the 
dedication ; the proper canon, with its nine odes, 
is attributed to John of Damascus. This service is 
concluded with the great Doxology. 

Next day, after a short rest, the bishop and 
clergy assemble once more in the new church. In 
one vessel the wax, mastic, etc., are all melted 
together in a fire. In the other Avater is heated. 
The 7 neyisa is taken off its supporting pillars, and 
paper is wrapped round the latter, projecting an 
inch above the top, so as to hold the [)owdered 
marble when it is poured in. Thereupon the priest 
begins the office of the Prothesis, while the bishop 
proceeds to the old church, where he dons his 
episcopal robes, and orders the Liturgy proper to 
be begun. A procession is formed, in which the 
people carry ligliteci tapers, the clergy the Gospels, 
and the bishop the relics on his head. They start 
for the new cliurch, singing various rpowdpLa^ and 
marching round the precincts, till they reach the 
doors, outside which the relics are deposited on the 
Tcrpairddiop.* After the rrpoKeL/uevop, the Epistle 
(d 7 r(i<rToXos; He 2^^-*’“**) and the Gospel (Mt 
are read. 

After this, another procession takes place round 

1 A linen cloth, the length of the Holy Table, forming the 
middle one of its three coverings. 

a The bottom cloth upon the Holy Table is so called. The 
natural derivation of the word would be as if it were a substitute 
(avri) for the menm, and this seems to accord with the use of 
the article; but it is always spelt with i, not e, and /unV<ros is said 
to be a canister (Neale, op. cif. p, 186). ., . . , 

* The word for this is evreOpoi'iafi^vo^, which is said to imply 
the setting up of the bishop’s throne in it, because every church 
in his diocese is potentially his cathedral, and beconies so for the 
time when he is present (see Neale, op. cit. p. 1043, note, and 
Fortescue, O^h. East. Ch.^ London, 1907, p. 404, note 2). 

4 This four-legged table usually stands near the icoruistcuts tor 
the use of the clergy (see Neale, op. cit. p. 1044). 


the outside of the church, whilst they sing the 3rd 
ode of the canon mentioned at 6pdp6s above. This 
is followed by a second Epistle (He 9^’®) and Gospel 
(Lk 10*®**“^*). 

For a third time they march round tl.a walls, 
while the fith ode of the canon is sung. Then tlie 
relics are laid upon the TerpavoSiop as before, the 
bishop prays, and a Tpovdpiop is sung. Standing 
before the closed church doors, the clergy sing 
Ps 24^*^-, some from within demanding ‘Who is 
the King of Glory?’ and those without answering.' 
thereupon the doors are thrown open, and the 
procession enters the church ; the bishop, passing 
up the nave, solemnly places the relics in their 
receptacle, pours chrism on them, and prays. The 
powdered marhhi and the hot mixture of wax and 
other ingredients are tlnm poured rouml the base 
and at the top of tlie pillars of the altar, and the 
ynen.m is securely replaci'd and fixed thereon. 
While the cement cools and dries, Pss 145 and 
23 are sung. 

They tlien swathe the bishop in the 10 cubits of 
linen which have been provided, and fasten the 
2 napkins over his arms, so tliat his vestments arc 
entirely protected fioni being soiled in the cere¬ 
monies which ensue.^ After this ho kneels down 
(this being an unusually solemn attitude for prayer 
in the I’iast) and recite.s a long prayer of dedication, 
and the deacon says the litany {^KT€Prj). Then the 
bishop washes the ivensay first with the soap and 
warm water during the singing of Ps 84, next 
with the wine* while Ps 5F'''' is sung, using 
tlie dvTipivaia to wipe it oil’; lastly, he makes 
three cro.s.ses with the chrism (or oil) on the mensuy 
spreading tlie oil from tlumi all over tlie top, and 
also on the pillars, while Ps 133 is being sung. 

The ve.sting of the altar next takes place. At 
the corners of the menm the 4 cloths with the 
Evangelists’ names or figures on them are fixed 
with the cement ; over them the KaraadpKioPy with 
its four ta.ssels at the corners, is spread, during the 
singing of Ps 132 ; then, after washing his hands, 
the bislioi) takes the outer covering (called iTevdorn^) 
and unfolds it over tlie mensa while they sing Ps 93. 
Lastly, he takes all the new di^nglj/o-ia which are to 
be con.sccrated, anti spreads them out, one on top 
of the other, on the altar ; and on the top of all he 
puts an dvTLplvaiop whicli has already been conse- 
ttrated ; meanwhile Ps 26 is sung. 

After this, first tlie altar, t hen the whole church, 
is censed. Next the dpripivaia are anointed, where 
they lie, with chrism into which the relics or some¬ 
thing which has been in contact with them liave 
been pounded, .so as to communicate their virtues 
to the dpTip-LpcTLa. Each pillar in the body of the 
church is likewise anointed with tlie sign of the 
cross. The deacon say.s a avpairr/), and the bishop 
recites another lung prayer. Finally, the Liturgy 
proceeds to the end a.s usual, the Epi.stle now being 
He 3‘*^, and the Gospel Jn 10'““^* 

The Liturgy must be repeated for 7 successive 
days on the new altar, and the new dpri/xlpata 
remain there as before. After that they arc all 
regarded as fully consecrated, and may be dis- 
triluited as occasion rcipiires.'* 

It will thus be seen that at a consecration chief 
stress is laid on (a) tlie erection of the altar in the 
new church, and (b) the hallowing of the dunpLlpaLa, 
which can never be a separate service, and is 

1 Neale {op. cit. p. 1044, note) thinks this drainutie way of 
sirnfing these verses is a modern iiilerpolatiori from the Ronian 
rite, and that it was not known to Ooar or his editors in the 17Lh 
or early 18th century. But this i.s somewhat doubtful. 

S. Simon of Thessalonica interprets this as symbolizinjf the 
grave-cloths of our Lord (see Neale, m luc.). 

8 It has been suggested as probable that a blooming vine-spray 
or rose-branch was originally used at t his point, and that the idea 
of the wine was borrowed from the West. 

4 Their proper position in future is below the «aTa 4 rci^«io»', nexf 
to the surface of the mensa Itself. 
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peculiar to the East. The Syrians, however, are 
said to use slabs of wood instead of clotlis for this 
purpose, and in cases of necessity permit the 
Eucharist to be ottered on a leaf of tiie Gospels, or 
even on the hands of a deacon.* 

See also Anointin(}, Kuciiarist, Kino, Ordina 
TION, I'UIKST, SaCRAMKNT, SANCTIFICATION. 

LiTKRATi’RB.— G. Baldwin Brown, FromSchola to Cathedral, 
London, 1886; Caspari, art. ‘ Kirchweihe,’ in PRK^ ; Duchesne, 
Origines dii culU cnrHien, Paris, 1889 (Eng;, tr., Christian Wor¬ 
ship, 190:1), oh. xii. ; H. le Clercq in DACL, p. 68; P. Lejay, 
ib. p. 14.17 ff. ; H. F. Stewart, Invoc. of Saints, London, 190/, 
ApjMjndix, p. 108 IT. ; J. Wickham Leggr, Three Chapters it\ 
Rec. Lit. Research (Gh. Hist. Soc. Ixxiii.), 1903; J. Words 
worth, On the Rite •>/ Consecration of Churches (Gh. Hist. Soc. 
lil.), 1899; J. M. Neale, General Introdneium to History oj 
Eastern Church, 1850; A. Fortescue, Orthodox Eastern Church, 
London, 1907 ; G. Horner, Coptic Consecration of Church and 
Altar, London, 1902. C. L. FELTOK. 

CONSENT.—The usual meaning of the noun 
‘consent’ is voluntary agreement to, or acquies¬ 
cence in, another’s proposal. The verb is used 
similarly : ‘ to con.sent’ is voluntarily to accede to, 
or acquiesce in, wliat another proposes or desires ; 
to agree, comply, yield. The original meaning of 
the word (from Lat. consentire = ^ to feel, think, 
judge, etc., togetiier’) is almost obsolete. It is 
rarely used to denote agreement in sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment, though tliis meaning is pre 
served in the phrases ‘ (common consent,’ ‘universal 
consent ’ {con.'^c.miis gentiutn). Thus we find it in 
Sidgwick’s Mrthods of Ethics^ (1901), bk. i. ch. viii. 

§ 3. We are leil, he says, to endeavour to set at 
rest doubts as to the validity of the particular moral 
judgments of men ‘ by appealing to general rules, 
more firmly establislied on a basis of common con¬ 
sent,’ And in Matthew Arnold’s Mixed Essays, 
1879 (‘ Equality ’), we find the sentence; ‘ As to the 
duty of pursuing equality, there is no such consent 
among us’ (p. 49). Most of the primary, and some 
secondary, meanings of the word have, however, 
been taken by other words, so that we now speak, 
e.g., of assenting to statements, doctrines, and 
creeds, and of consenting to proposals. Examples of 
this use of the word are to oe found as early as the 
12th cent, (see OED, s.w). 

A stage logically intermediate between the 
primitive and modern uses is the employment of 
* consent’ to denote agreiunent in a course of action. 

‘ When the wills of many concur,’ says Hobhes, ‘ to 
one and the same action and ellect, the concurrence 
of wills is called consent’ (IForks, IV. xii.), and in 
Lk 14**^ we read that ‘ all with one consent began 
to make excuse.’ There is no reference to the 
sentiment, opinion, or judgment of tlie persons 
concurring to act. 

But in its modern prevalent use ‘consent’ de¬ 
notes a type of volition wliich implies acquiescence 
in what is proposed by another, an acquiescence, 
not in the proposer’s sentiment or judgment, hut 
merely in his proposal.^ The state of mind pre¬ 
ceding consent seems to include some reluctance to 
the action proposed. The reluctance may be of 
any degree, from mere indillerence, through definite 
disinclination (winch may be due simply to lack 
of light), to decided aversion. In the typical case 
of consenting, the reluctance is overcome without 
cea.sing to exist. When reluctance ceases, the end 
takes on a more or less desirable character. An 
end desired is our own, whatever be the psychologi¬ 
cal origin of the idea of the end. It may have been 
suggested by another because he approved of it or 
desired its realization ; but, while the end is his 

> See art. ‘ Antiinensium,’ in DCA i. 91 f. 

* ‘There is a distinct difference in consciousness between the 
consent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of belief 
is, in a measure, a forced con8ent,~-it attaches to what stands 
In the order of things whether I consent or no. The consent 
of will is a forceful consent—a consent to what shall be through 
me' (Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, 1891, ‘ Will and Feeling,’ 
p. 171). I 


only, and not attractive to us, there may be an 
indill'erence, at least, if not a more positive reluct¬ 
ance, to adopt it. When it touches us and creates 
desire or wins approval, it becomes to that extent 
our own end, and teases to he what we acquiesce in. 
We consent to, that is, voluntarily acquiesce in, an 
end which is not our own in the sense exi>lained. 
Consent so defined raises difficult moral problems. 

The fact that a deed is done reluctantly does 
not do away with the fact that it is willed, nor, 
according to John Stuart Mill {Utilitarianism, 
1901, ch. ii.), does it affect the morality of the 
action. It may affect our iudgment of the character 
of the person doing it, hut the morality of the 
volition depends upon tlie nature of the whole 
result which was fore.seen to depend upon the 
volition. The apothecary in selling poison to 
Komeo said, ‘My poverty, not my will consents,’ 
hut he could not disclaim responsibility for the 
poisoning proposed by Komeo. He did not wish 
the poisoning, yet ‘ the eonsent, though said not to 
he of the will, might have been enough to hang 
for’ (T. II. Green, Prolegonuma to Ethics, 1890, bk. 
ii. ch. ii.). A man who consents to a wrong action 
may plead poverty, compulsion, etc., as extenuat¬ 
ing circumstances, hut would these affect our 
judgment of his culpability, except in the same 
way as similar considerations would affect our judg¬ 
ment of an action which he conceived and carried 
out entirely on his own initiative ? 

It is dillicult to fix the nature and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to consent, since ac¬ 
quiescence in any particular case may signify 
much or very little. It may mean, e.g., anything 
between non-interference and full co-operation. 
Would we give as much credit to one who permits 
a good deed to he done as to another who actively 
helps to perform it? Would we blame equally 
persons who allow an evil to be done, assist in doing 
it, or do it entirely themselves ? Salome consented 
to the proposal of Ilerodias that John the Baptist 
should he oeheaded, and demanded his head of the 
king. Herod consented and ordered the execution 
(xMt 14®**^). Ilerodias, Salome, and Herod willed 
the death. Were they equally responsible and 
reprehensible? Again, acquiescence in the same 
deed may have a diflerent moral significance in the 
ca.se of different persons. Pilate consented to the 
ilemand of the people to crucify Jesus Christ. 
Jesus consented to die. The consent of the one 
showed him to he a weak and unjust ruler ; the 
consent of the other revealed Him as a Saviour of 
uen. It is clear, therefore, tliat, in order to deter- 
iiine the moral significance of an act of consent, 
Jie whole complex result willed must be analyzed 
nto its elements and considered in their relation 
to one another, and also in relation to the concrete 
conditions in which the person willing finds him¬ 
self. The situation is often very complicated. 
The acquiescence of Jesus in His own death, e.g., 
was an act of obedience to His Father’s will, yet 
consenting to that will involved the committing of 
a crime by the Jews and Pilate. Matheson {Studies 
of the Portrait of Christ, 1899-1900, bk. ii. ch. iii.) 
thinks that the agony of Gethsemane was largely 
due to His aversion to allow such a crime, and to 
doubt whether it could be in accordance with the will 
of God. ‘ Taking up the cross ’ for a Christian fre¬ 
quently means consenting to a course of action 
vhich lie does not desire, and cannot see the reason 
'or, or the reasonableness of; nevertheless he 
acquiesces, in the belief that he is doing the will 
5f God, and that the will of God is good. 

Submission of the will to authority of any kind 
.mounts, directly or indirectly, to acquiescence in 
what is proposed by others. Obedience is consent, 
so is compromise; co-operation involves it. We 
cannot live in social relations with others without 
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haying, now and again, to do things for them 
whitdi we do not ourselves desire, and on wliich we 
may not be able to pass judgment. For it is not 
easy to know whether the ends whitrh our fellow-men 
set themselves to realize with our help are, on the 
whole, good. The goodness of particular ends is, 
within limits, relative to the individual. An end 
which is good for one to aim at may be bad for 
another. This is true irrespective of our conception 
of the ultimate ideal of life. Even if the ultimate 
good be one and the same for all, it is individualized 
in a diflerent form for every life, and each claims 
the right to realize it in his own ^va}". This seems 
a legitimate claim, and consequently tliegood man 
may feel called upon to regard consent to special 
ends which he does not desire, and is not in a 
j)Osition to approve or di.sapprove, as a normal 
duty. By recognizing the claims of his neighbours 
to his love and help, he admits also their right to 
expect him sometimes to acquiesce in their purposes 
and to trust their judgments. He must act, not 
on his own insight, but in dependence on that of 
others. His will must consent to theirs. The 
appeal of many proposals may depend not so much 
on their intrinsic reasonableness, as on the persons 
making them. Therefore the wise man is only 
partially able to realize the ideal of a life according 
to reason. He can scarcely hope that the ends whicth 
his fellow-rnen seek are always good. Moreover, 
good men often come into apparent conllict with 
one another, and co-operation is limited by com¬ 
petition. 

A more ditiicult problem is raised by a considera¬ 
tion of the fact that man’s life is lived in a world 
over whose course he has very little control. If the 
world is the result of blind forces utterly indiflerent 
to human ends, the wise man has no ground for 
hoping that life will ever be satisfactory. He can¬ 
not acquiesce in such a world. His mind and 
heart must protest against it, however useless the 
protest may be. If these forces form a mechanical 
system, whose oyierations can be traced and related, 
man’s intelligence may bow to the inevitable order, 
and seek to understand it, but his conscience does 
not consent to suclj a sclieme. The moral will 
would be inevitably opposed to a merely mechanical 
cosmical process. It cannot acquiesce in a world 
which is not based on moral prineijiles, and which 
is not ultimately amenable to human ends. 

And even on this assumj[)tion a completely 
rational life is an ideal which is scarcely realizable 
by any one in the present state of existence. And, 
therefore, Kant (cf. Critique of Practical Reason) 
maintained that immortality is a neces.sary moral 
postulate. He maintained, moreover, that the 
existence of the supremely Good Will must be 
postulated as creator and governor in order to 
secure complete harmony between the jierfect 
moral will of man and the conditions of his happi¬ 
ness. 'I’llere appeared to be no other way of 
guaranteeing the realization of the bonum con- 
sumniatum. 

Many of the higher religions teach submission 
to this sovereign will, whose ways arc often in¬ 
scrutable, as tlie highest duty. The Christian 
position is that we should will that God’s will be 
done, and consent, therefore, to all that is involved 
in the operations of that will, whether we like and 
approve them or not; knowing, in the words of St. 
Paul, that ‘ all things work together for good to 
them that love God’ (Ro 8^®). In a sense such a 
view effects a partial synthesis between the two 
attitudes of acting from rational in.sight and con¬ 
senting to the order of the world. For, if its 
fundamental assumptions are true, a man acts 
autonomously and rationally in willing continuously 
the realization of the supremely good and reason¬ 
able will; and also by consenting, in detail, to 
VOL. IV.—5 


particular events, and to particulars of conduct, 
even when unable to desire and approve them. 
The practical problem then redm^es itself to know¬ 
ing what that will intemds us to do. 

A synthesis of a didereiit kind is attempted 
in some metaphysical systems, such as that of 
Spinoza (cf. his Kthics and Treatise on the Improve¬ 
ment of the Understanding). Everything that 
exists, Spinoza thought, follows eternally and 
nece.ssarily froni the being of the One Substance. 
The end of life is to obtain rational insight of an 
intuitive kind into this being, to see self as one of 
its modes, and to acquiesce in the order of things. 
When the order of the Universe — .Substance, 
Nature, God, Truth, are Spinoza’s terms—is under¬ 
stood, w^e more than acquiesce in it; we find satis¬ 
faction in the knowledge. Supreme and enduring 
happiness consists in the intellectual love of God 
{amor intellertiialis Dei). 

For consent in marriage, see Marriage. 

TjITRRaturr.— This is s\itti«jienUy indicated in the article. 

David 1’uillip.s. 

CONSEQUENCE.—If a proposition implies 
a propo.sition q, bn' q does not in turn imply 
then p is called the antecedent and q the conse¬ 
quent ; whereas, if each implies the other, they 
are preferably called equivalents. Logical co7isc~ 
quetice is thus the relation obtaining between a 
conclusion and its premi.s.s;es, such that if the pre- 
nii.sses are true the conclusion is true. The reverse 
of this relation—the relation holding between the 
consecpient and an antecedent—is logical presup¬ 
position. That is, the consequent is logically 
presupposed by the antecedent ; for only if it be 
true can the latter be true, whereas the antecedent 
might be false and the consequent still true. 

By causal consequence^ on the other hand, is 
meant the relation between an antecedent event 
and its cllect; and the philosophically important 
question at once arises, Are the two types of con- 
.senuence the same? For a century it has been 
believed that Hume and Kant proved successfully 
that the relation between cause and ellect is not 
that of logical consequence, by showing that we 
discover causal relations not by deduction, but by 
observation and experiment, or inductively. But 
this does not follow ; for, though it is true that our 
discovery of causal relations is usually made in¬ 
ductively, the relations discovered are logical. 
Moreover, many causal relations have been de¬ 
duced, to wit, those inferred in mechanics and 
mathematical physics. Indeed, all causal laws can 
be explicitly formulated as proptisitions of the type 
p implies q. Perhaps what confuses us is that the 
temporal relation between an an tei^edent cause and 
its elVect is foreign to logical consequence, and that 
the antecedent event seems to us, for practical 
reasons, necessary for the ellect, and not the effect 
for it. lint the ellect is quite as necessary for the 
cause as the cause for the effect; and, though in a 
temporal system, such as the world is, events 
must be related in time, still this relation is logic¬ 
ally accidental to the generic relation whereby 
from the nature of one part of the world-system 
we are enabled to infer the nature of another 
part. This generic relation is that of logical impli¬ 
cation, and is either the causal relation or a class 
of which the causal relation is a member. See 
Cause, Causality. 

Litbraturr.— Spinoza, Ethics, pt. i.; Hume, Inquiry eon- 
ceminq Human Understanding, sectR. iv.-vii. ; B. Russell, 
Principles oj Mathematics, London, 1903, chs. iii. and Iv. 

Walter T. Marvin. 

CONSISTENCY (Ethical).—In so far as ethics 
is a theory, we must ask whether such a theory is 
open to the test of consistency ; and in so far as 
ethics bears upon conduct, we must inquire whether 
consistency also applies to the practical sphere. In 
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regard to its theoreMcal aspect, the question arises 
wliether ethics is simply knowledge of moral facts, 
or whether it must fashion an ideal to serve as a 
rule for conduct; whether, that is to say, it merely 
describes, or also enjoins and commands. If it be 
merely descriptive, its sole aim will be to discover 
the characteristic and essential features of morality. 
The latter view has very largely come into favour 
in modern times. 

I. Consistency in naturalistic ethics. — 

tarianisin, Euchumonism^ or the Ethics of Feeling^ 
proposes to explain the origin of morality. It 
starts from phenomena; it examines the native 
capacities of mankind, and even tries to trace the 
development of these. It occupies itself with the 
psychological analysis of impulses, feelings, and 
emotions, with man’s relations to his environment, 
and his dependence upon, or relative independence 
of, this environment; with his relations to Nature, 
to his fellows, and to the communities in which 
he finds himself; with suffering and his reaction 
against it; with his estimate of things by means 
of a ‘ value-judgment,’which may itself ne vari¬ 
ously construed, and with the origin of these value- 
judgments. In so far as ethics bears this empirical 
character, its business is to subject the conduct of 
men to historical and psychological investigation, 
to analyze it, to tliscover, if possible, the laws 
which actually regulate human life and which 
furnish a standard of value for conduct, and to 
determine the class of actions most conformable 
to this standard. For this school, in fact, the only 
important matter is to draw from the boundless 
mass of material such general truths as will be 
valid within this particular sphere. 

It is impossible on these lines ever to get beyond 
probability or merely relative points of view. An 
ethical theory of this sort is inevitahly tied down 
to the relative. Consistency can find no footing 
here. All that is required is to bring the manifold 
data under general categories by induction. Em¬ 
pirical thinkers, and more especially sceptics, who 
place their mark of interrogation upon everything, 
will even tell us that the endeavour to introduce 
consistency into ethics is a mere futility, and really 
prevents us from doing justice to the facts. A 
moralist like Hentham, for instance, will have 
nothing to do with consistency. For, thougli he 
admits the validity of the general proposition that 
morality is concerned with the good of the whole, 
he yet holds that experience alone shows what 
makes for tliis good. Laws derived from the facts 
are only of relative value. A change in the facts 
will necessarily involve a change in the laws. 
Those who favour the historical method give 
specual [jrominence to the fact that ethical ideas 
undergo extensive mod ideations, and that every 
age has its own particular assortment of such 
ideas, won from the most hetcrogcneoiLs points 
of view, and therefore quite incapable of being 
reduced to unity. FHete conceptions - vesfiges of 
earlier modes ot thought—still continue to operate 
in certain circles, or in the general consciousness, 
at a time when other usages and ideas, by no means 
reconcilable with the old, have come to the front. 
Hence, it is said, the collision of duties and the 
existence of contradictory views of moral life are 
just what we might antieijiate, and accordingly 
the demand for consistenc}’’ is sheer folly. Moral 
iudgments are thus the result of a psychical and 
historical process—the mere temj)orary compromise 
between the competing interests of the <lay. 'Fo 
look for consistency under such conditions is to 
shut one’s eyes to the facts. A like; judgment must 
be passed upon the theory which tinds morality in 
the spontaneity of our nature, which builds upon 
instinct and unconscious tendency, and which, as 
wholly averse to rational principles, would trace 


moral action to the impulse of an inherent goodness 
in mankind, or of partly conscious, partly uncon¬ 
scious, propensity; or, again, would even bring in 
the operation of a natural creative potency. On 
this theory, also, the entire function of ethics is to 
describe the impulses as they appear in experience. 

The explanation of this antipathy on the part of empirical 
ethics to the idea of consistency is that the system merely 
registers and describes the various types of ethical thought 
and action, classifying them under general headings, and re¬ 
fraining from any attempt to harmonize these, on the ground 
that the moral ideas and phenomena emerge in the most 
diverse departments of human life, in the most di8V)arate 
phases of culture, and in ages most remote from one another, 
and that accordingly they cannot well be brought into organic 
unity. Indeed, many even maintain that the sphere of practice 
is the proper arena for the irrational, for a power quite imper¬ 
vious to reason. Here, it is said, we encounter the fact of 
personality; here the concrete, the merely particular, comes 
Into plai'—that which in the last resort eludes the grasp of 
thought. All general principles are therefore but bare abstrac¬ 
tions, drawn from a limited field of experience, and as divergent 
08 the data they refer to. 

2. Consistency in religious ethics.—Frequently, 
too, even religious ethics gives no more eonsidera- 
tion to the idea of con.si.stency than does empirical 
ethics. The ethics of religion has usually been 
content to give sacred sanction to a tratfitional 
morality, which has grown up amongst a people 
under the most heterogeneous influences ; or it has, 
at most, added .sundry directions regarding cere¬ 
monial observances, ecclesiastical duties, and especi¬ 
ally works of piety. We need not expect to find a 
harmonious consistency under such conditions. 

We have an instance of this in Jewiah ethics, with its multi¬ 
farious precepts regarding individual conduct, and regarding 
social, ceremonial, and political affairs. The othii^s of the 
Pernian religion embraces a vast array of ceremonial and moral 
ordinances, together with injunctions regarding social duties, 
such as planting trees, killing noxious animals, and the like. 
Jewish and Persian ethics, however, so far agree in resolving 
all the various regulations into a formal t/ntfy, namely, the will 
of (jod, os the source of all ; and it is the same will which fixes 
the penalty of trarisgression and the rew’ard of (jhedit-fiue. 

A second type of religious ethics is that which admits a dual- 
istio morality. In Budahism, for instance, there is one morality 
for the monks and another for the laity. The universalism of 
this religion was not carried to its final issues: thus, woman 
was placed in a lower rank than man, and the system of caste 
was left undiat»irl)ed; and, while the leading principle of 
buddhistic ethics was the complete surrerider of desire in a life 
of patience and contemplative wisdom, this was suhsequently 
enjoined in different degrees for layman and monk respectively. 
The monks were required not only to eschew adultery, hut to 
abstain entirely from sexual intercourse, to avoid luxury, and 
to give theinseives to meditation. A distinction was also made 
between venial and mortal sins. Rules of propriety were added 
to moral obligations. A consistently developed ethical theory 
is thus clearly oxit of the question. 

The same is true of the ethics of Brahmanism, The I^aw 
Book of Manu contains an exposition of dulics, as also injunc¬ 
tions regarding the retention of the caste system and regarding 
submission to the Brahmans. On the other hand, there is, as 
early as the Upani^iads, the formula Tai tvam asi, 'That (the 
Cosmos) art thou,’ which bids each find himself in his fellow- 
matj; and, while asceticism, solitary meditation, and withdrawal 
into the forest count for more than family or business life, yet a 
compromise is made between the two by the regulation that the 
forest life shall he adopted only after a mail has lived in a family 
and brought up a son. 

Consistency is likewise alien to the ethics of Roman Catholi- 
ci.Hrn. For one thing, morality is here made to rest upon the 
isolated fiat of an external authority ; for another, a distinction 
is drawn hetw'een obligations and counsels. Moreover, the 
sacrament of penance prescribes a series of external works; 
while, finally, the monastic ethics of the religin^i is severed 
from the ethics of the laity. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to imagine that 
religiou.s etliies must necessarily assume this double 
form, or that it can be no more than a mere aggre¬ 
gation of contingent and isolated commands, and 
must in consequence lack consistency. 

As a matter of fact, the ethics of Cot\fuciu8, who put a check 
upon belief in spirits, soothsaying, and exorcism, and who read 
a Divine revelation in the natural and social order, exhibits a 
lore homogeneous and self-consistent character than any of the 
above. ‘The wise man obeys the law and awaits his destiny ; 
that is the sum-total of duty.’ This law sets forth the right 
hierarchy of social relationship in the subjection of the wife to 
the husband, of children to parents ; in family affection, which 
is to be nurtured by ancestor-worship ; in the separation of the 
sexes, as providing a ‘ barrier for the people'; in the subordina¬ 
tion of the younger to the older, and of the subject to the ruler. 
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The law also decrees that this social order shall be represented 
in the ritual. Kindness to the poor, the friendless, the widow, 
and the orphan, is commended, and irreat stress is laid upon 
faithfulness in friendship. The v^overnmental system should 
aim at nurturing a peaceful. Industrious, and contented people. 
It q^uite accords with all this that Confucius sets great store by 
ancient tradition and history, as exhibiting the decrees of heaven 
in punishment and reward. Observance of this moral order is 
at the same time a religious duty. It is obvious that, notwith¬ 
standing the aphoristic form which this moral teaching tends to 
assume, nearly everything is dominated by a single thought. 

Finally, the ethics of Chriatianity exhibits certain features 
which not only imply that the entire moral life is brought under 
one point of view, but also set forth a consistent moral ideal. 

3. Consistency in rational ethics.—(a) As the 

application of an abstract law .—While relif^ious 
ethics, therefore, either as givinjr formal sam-tioii 
to incongruous usages, or as massing together arbi¬ 
trary laws, or as separating the moral interests of 
religion from those of the secular life, tends in the 
mam to dispense with consistency, the case is 
quite diircrcnt with rational ethics. The funda¬ 
mental tenet of the latter school is that the moral 
is grounded in the rational; and, even if a distinc¬ 
tion be made, as by Kant, between practical and 
theoretical reason, the test of consistency holds 
good in either. When Kant wishes to f)rove that 
a breach of the universal moral law is in<lefcnsible, 
he points to the contradictions which suc.li a bre.yh 
involves. If we would test the validity of a maxiiu, 
we have but to ask how it would work as a uni¬ 
versal law. Thus, for instance, tin*, refusal to 
implement a promise, were it made a universal 
rule, would result in a state of things wlu‘re no 
promise was accepted, i.e. the ma.xim would defeat 
its own purpose. The criterion applied here is 
therefore that of logical consistency. Similarly, 
in his Critique of Practical Reason, Kant resoi ts 
to the logical categories as furnishing a more ore* 
cise definition of freedom. In one form or anotlier, 
rational ethics makes out a case for an uncon¬ 
ditional factor in morality, and it must vindiciite 
the claim of this unconditional and universal prin¬ 
ciple to be supreme, i.e. to determine everything 
that comes witliin its province; in a word, it de¬ 
mands consistency. 

Consistency in rational ethics is, primarily, the 
requirement that the practical side of life in its en¬ 
tirety shall be brought to the test of the universal 
moral law, and made subject to it. 


Thus the Stoics maintained that all morality lay in the one 
supreme virtue, namely, harmony with the law of nature or of 
reason. From the same standymint Kant treated morality in a 
purely formal way, taking reverence for the law as the sole 
motive. This law, however, being oa yet w’holly abstract, is 
incapable of positively determining the concrete materials of 
ronauct. Given conditions are brought within the scope of the 
law; they are not, however, derived from the law, but only 
tested by it. For example, the institution of marriage is not 
deduced from the law, nor is its place in the ethical economy 
assigned by the law; the sole (jnestion is whether, marriage 
being a8s\jmed, the universally valid law can take effect in the 
relationship. Stri(;tly sy>eaking, in such a case we can say only 
that the law must not be infringed; we cannot determine the 
actual duties of marriage. It is, in fact, precisely on this account 
that Kant distinguishes between duties of perfect and those 
of imperfect obligation. Thus, for instance, the obligation of 
developing one’s natural powers is an imperfect one, becAUse, 
w’hile the maxim of such effort is undoubtedly a law, the in^e 
and degree of the effort are in no way defined by it, but are left 
to personal choice. Kven on Kant’s view, therefore, there is a 
certain permissive sphere in morals, to which the consistency 
of the moral law cannot be extended—a sphere for casuistry, in 
which particular cases cannot be decided by the law. 

Kant’s mode of a[)i>lying the test of consistency m the field of 
rational ethics stands in contrast with that of Herbarl. On the 
one hand, the unifying principle from which Herbart sUrts is 
an sesthetic a priori judgment regarding relations of will, and 
from this judgment proceed the ethical ideas. On the other 
hand, he enumerates five such relations of will (recalling the five 
axioms of Whewell), which he simply places side by side. To 
look for consistency here is apparently out of tlie question, m 
these five ideas are neither traced to, nor derived from, a single 
principle. Closer examination, however, reveals that these ideas 
are in fact held together by the thought of a harmony in all the 
principal relations of will, while a similar unifying potency is 
attributed to the conception of living society, which combines 
all the ideas in harmonious unity, embracing both ‘n«>vidu^ 
and social relations of will. Looke<l at in this way, the ethics 


of Herbart presents us with a much more • ncrete ideal than 
Kant’s univerMal abstract law, and so oxhi U a higher degrm 
of consistency. 

(6) Consistency in the structin ; of the concrete 
moral ideal. — The criterion 't consintency ia 
applied even more cogently 1- those who aeek 
by speculative methods to giv . the ideal a con¬ 
crete form. It was on thes ; lines that Plato 
fashioned his ideal Reiuiblic, whicli he ri'garded 
as the highest image of the (lood upon earth, 
though his dualism stood in the way of a per¬ 
fectly con.sistent theory. In the main, however, 
he sought to delineate a harmonious antitype of 
the Idea of the (lood; and it was his conviction 
of the universal supremacy of this Idea that 
moved him to incorjiorate in his sclieme the con¬ 
crete conditions of human life and the special 
faculties of the soul. In the Ijtics, it is true, he 
somewhat lowers the Ideal r’ fasour of the exist¬ 
ent civdc situation, yet t’ i does not so much 
imply a .surrender of con islency as a desire to 
actualize his ideal State amid given conditions. 
'Phe Idea of the Good which manif(‘sts itself in 
the individual (as \ irtue) and in the State -the 
macrocosm of man—is set forth by Plato with the 
strictest consistency as tlie unifying princijde of 
morals. This is even more true of Aristotle. 
With him, the one voCs is sujireme in man, laving 
down just proportions for all emotions and all 
goods; and, altlioiigdi he gives an empirical tabu¬ 
lation of the particular virtues rather than a 
clas.siliitation dominated by a universal principle, 
yet his guiding thought is that the diaiioetic 
virtues are concerned with the development of 
the pra.ctical intelligence, while the etliical virtues 
have to do with reason’s mastery of t he passions 
by exercise. In ellect, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, virtue is one, viz. tlie supremacy of 
reason, which, however, can he adi^quately realized 
only in the State—the State itself, again, being 
founded upon the home. Aristotle alsci agrees 
with Plato in Unking his doilrine of virtue to 
the Idea of the Supreme Good, hut lie concedes 
a much wider scope to tlie operation of reason 
in practical life, and thus carries out his ethical 
doctrine in a more consistent way. 

In modern times, J. G. Fichte and Schleierynacher 
have urged the importance of unity in ethical 
theory, and have given comiilete consistency to 
the moral ideal. True, Schleiermacher discanled 
imperative ethics and advocated the descrijitive 
method. In his opinion, however, ethics is not an 
empirical or inductive, hut rather a speculative, 
.science. The moral ideal is not an ideal of obli¬ 
gation, but it is described as tlie ideal by which 
men act—duty; or in terms of the faculty wliich 
manifests itself as lawful—virtue ; or in terms of 
tlie result of action—the highest good. In all 
this Schleiermacher applies the ideal with such 
rigorous consistency as to demand that every man, 
with due allowance for his individual nature, shall 
construct and realize his ideal concretely and in 
full detail. He gives no place to the distinction 
between jierfect and imperfect obligations, or to 
the collision of duties, since at every moment only 
one mode of action ia ethically possible—that, 
namely, which in the circumstances best furthers 
the entire moral process. Morality being an in¬ 
tegral whole, every action is in its degree a re¬ 
flexion of this whole. The distinction he draws 
between symbolizing and organizing action lie 
admits to be relative only, since each includes 
the other in smaller compass ; the same is true 
of the uni\ersal and the individual factor. Kacli 
ethical province tliereforc in a measure embraces 
the other, and, when eombined, they constitute the 
highest good —a unity absolutely complete in itself. 
The ide^ has no gaps, and, consequently, nothing 
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is merely permissive. The ideal embraces the 
entire range of human conduct; in fact, even th< 
mode of action in any given situation is deter 
mined by fixed rules. 

According to Schleiennacher, reason is a power 
which moulds nature to new issues ; and among 
modern thinkers it is he who has most consistently 
developed tlie thought that the whole spiritual life 
of man is ethically determined, no phase whatever 
being left out. His Theological Ethics bears the 
same character. It simply describes how the 
relij^dous impulse—the Divine spirit operating as 
the intensilieil power of reii.son—works as the con 
straining motive in the determination of mora 
action in its details, and how it strengthens this 
rati()nal action (as it is called in his Philosophical 
Ethics) without running counter to it or altering 
its content. The man who is in harmony with the 
Spirit of God is, in thought and feeling, an integral 
concentrated force, which manifests itself in the 
moral ideal, and effects the highest good. This 
concrete form of the ideal exhibits a far more 
strict consistency and uniformity than does the 
abstract idea of universally valid law. 

(c) Consistency in the historical development. 

Wo can scarcely look for a more exigent standard 
of consistency in ethics than that of Schleier- 
macher, but we may give more consideration to 
the fact of development. Schleiermacher’s ideal 
is really timeless. No doubt he holds that the 
speculative view of ethics may he brought into 
relation with historical science and practical life 
by means of critical and technical studies, and 
he desiderates that full account be taken of the 
individual’s special place in the Kingdom of God ; 
lie even grafts upon the ideal the laws by which 
the whole course of conduct must be directed ; 
but, nevertheless, he practically overlooks the 
factor of development in the moral consciousness. 

In his Kritik der hishcrigen Sittenlehre he submits 
the history of ethics to a searching investigation, 
hut from a purely critical point of view. This defect 
was made good by J. G. Fichte, and notably by 
Hegel ; subsetpiently also by Chalybdus,^ Har?ns,^ 
and von Hartmann} These thinkers took account 
of the successive stages through which morality 
had passed, and contended for consistency in 
the ethical idea. As an example we may take 
Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophiej whicli also comprises 
his ethics. 

In the history of moral experience Hetfcl sees a lojfically 
noce.ssary process of development. He ar^oies that the com- 
ponent factors of the moral idea are exhibited in the several 
stadia of the developing? moral consciousness; that they are 
all conserved in the hijfhest stadium, and incorporated in the 
all-embracing unity of the moral organism. From the pre- 
tnoral condition of the natural life, with its impulses, out of 
which, in process of time, grows a system of wants, Hegel 
differentiates the stage of abstract laiv, in which man is subject 
to an external arbitrary norm, exuresseti primarily in the regu¬ 
lation of property and contract. Next, consciousness passes, by 
an inner necessity, from this purely outward phase of freedom 
to the stage of morality, which lays stress upon inner feeling in 
an abstract and one-sided way. Advance is then made to the 
stage of Sittlichkeit, or established observance, in which morai 
thought allies itself with an objective content embodied in the 
moral community. This content manifests itself first of all in 
the family, which forms an expression of natural feeling, and 
in which individual property becomes family property ; it then 
appears as civil society, wiih its system of wants, police regu¬ 
lations, and cor>>orate institutions; finally comes the State, 
which assimilates the results of the whole development. The 
Sia^ conserves the family and civil society, in which the 
individual finds his satisfaction ; it conserves the inner disposi¬ 
tion, which now acquires a concrete ethical content; it con¬ 
serves the sphere of abstract law, and even the life of natural 
impulse together with its system of wants. 

Now we may uossibly take exception to some 
of the details of this sequence, but we cannot well 
ignore its leading idea, viz. that man advances 
from a .state of nature to a state of average 
1 System der spekulaiiven (Leipz. ISfK)}. 
a See his admirable work Die Formen der KfAtit (Berlin, 1878), 
afterwards Incorj’orated in his Ethik, ed. Wiese (1889), 12, 47ff. 

* Phiinomenoloqie des sittlichen Bevmsstseins (Berlin, 1879). 


morality characterized by statutory law; that, 
lassing from the stage of positive enactment, he 
ormumtes the law abstractly as good disposi¬ 
tion ; and that, finally, he transforms this abstract 
morality into concrete e.stablished ob.servance, 
thus arriving at a Supreme Good which recapitu¬ 
lates in itself all the preceding stages. The idea 
of consistency in ethical knowledge is thus ex¬ 
tended to the process of development, and at the 
final stage we are brought to a jirovisional har¬ 
mony in which the consistency of the et hical idea 
is revealed as tlie economy of the moral organism. 

{d) Consistency in the relation of Ethics to the 
ultimate principle of Philosophy. —Speculative 
moralists, liowever, carry consistency to still further 
lengths. Not only do they assign to ethics, as a 
special science, its proper place in the system as 
a whole—as even Kant does, in his distinction of 
theoretical and practical reason—hut they either 
trace it to, or deduce it from, an ultimate unity, a 
supreme integral principle, thus fitting it organic¬ 
ally into a completephilosophiccu rationale of the 
universe. Such is tlie procedure of PlatOy who 
liolds that true knowledge involves morality, and 
that morality carries with it insight into truth, 
and who therefore regards the science of knowing, 
or dialectics, as the cardinal science, embracing 
not only knowledge but also the supreme content 
of knowledge, i.e. true being or the Ideas, of whiidi 
the highest is that of the Good and Beautiful, 
The.se Ideas Plato deems to be realities, so that 
the True and the Good and the Beautiful are one. 
The subject-matter of metaphysics or dialectii^.s, 
whicli embraces the knowledge of being, is iden¬ 
tical with the Good and Beautiful; and, as this 
highe.st Idea is Deity, metaphysics, religion, and 
morality are in the last resort one—just as truth, 
goodness, and beauty cannot be dissevered. Plato’s 
ditferentiation of jihysics and ethics from dialectics 
is due to the fact tfiat the good and beautiful of 
the actual world is only a copy of the real—a mere 
representation in material form, since the world is 
the sphere of becoming. 

Although Aristotle and the Stoics likewise 
aspired to place ethics in its right connexion with 
pliilosophy as a whole, yet tlieir endeavours after 
unity, their ideas of consistency, were not car- 
ied out so fully as Plato’s, the reason being that 
heir interest in experience and the special sciences 
was greater than nis, and so far deranged their 
philosophical views. On tlie other hand, we have 
a^ striking instance of consistency in the work of 
Spinoza. Even his mathematical method, which 
in reality is logical rather than mathematical, 
supplies an illustration of this. He regards meta- 
diysics, ethics, and religion as constituting an 
ntegral whole; and, further, his theory of the 
parallelism of thought and extension enables him 
o incorporate physics into this unity. Here, 
herefore, we have an attempt on a grand scale 
^o connect ethics organically with the entire 
lystem, and to enforce the principle of consist- 
mey to its extreme limit. A similar course i.s 
ollowed hy the Absolute Philosophy of Germany, 
as exemplified by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
find, as they take the historical process into ac- 
:ount, their system is even more compreliensive 
han that of Spinoza. Hegel looks upon man’s 
vholc moral experience in its several gradations as 
a phase of development in the self-manife-station of 
die Absolute, or the Idea, which actualizes itself 
n moral life in order to attain, in aesthetic in- 
uition, in religious conception, and, finally, in 
ihilosophic thought, a survey of the whole pro- 
:es8. Moral life is thus an aspect of the Idea, a 
itadium in its development. Here consistency 
■caches the acme of rigour. Schleiermachery too, 

I endeavoured to bring ethics into organic connexion 
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with his whole philosophy. For him, as for 
Schelling, the highest principle was in<litterence, 
i.e. the absolute unity of opposites. This prin¬ 
ciple is confronted by the world, where, in virtue 
of the underlying unity, the several opposites of 
thought and being, real and ideal, manifest them¬ 
selves as diverse, indeed, yet not inconsistent. 
This interfusion of real and ideal, if the former 
preponderates, is nature; if the latter prepon¬ 
derates, it is reason. Reason and nature, how¬ 
ever, tend towards a state of mutual adjustment, 
reason becoming nature by its activity, and nature 
likewise labouring to become reason. Thus ethics 
becomes physics, and physics ethics. Still another 
opposition confronts true scientific knowledge. 
Our thought is at once speculative and conditioned 
by experience. Hence the science of reason and 
the science of nature have each a speculative and 
an empirical side. The speculative science of 
reason is ethics ; the empirical is history. The 
speculative science of nature is Natur-philosophie, 
while the emi)irical embraces the special natural 
sciences. Ethics and history are interlinked by 
technical and critical studies. Such is Schleier- 
macher’s way of making ethics an organic part of 
universal science. 

4 . General investigation.—Tt appears from the 
foregoing synopsis that moralists diller very 
greatly in regard to consistency as applied to 
ethi(;al theory, the main cleavage (corresponding 
to that between the empirical and the rational 
interpretation of morality. If morality be re¬ 
garded as merely a means to the greatest possible 
good, then reason itself must be similarly int( r 
preted, and, on this view, consistency comes into 
consideration only in so far as it is conducive to 
the same end. This general good, it is alleged, 
is best served by obedience to rules which have 
been inferred from experience. Rut absolute laws, 
laws permitting of no exception, are scarcely with¬ 
in the scope of such a hypothesis. General rules 
are deduced from limited (Miipirical data, and, if 
such data be augmented, the rules will be corre¬ 
spondingly modified. They are, by their v'ery 
structure, incompatible with absolute validity. 
Should it be asserted, for instance, that a man 
must, with a view to his own happiness, subor¬ 
dinate his oersonal interests to those of others, 
this law will be recognized by him only so long as 
he finds it to his own advantage. Thus ethics, if 
it be but a means to a relative end, cannot itself get 
beyond relativity, and must renounce consistency. 

The .same result follows when a purely empirical 
theory of development is applied to morality. 
Altered conditions or the progress of civilization 
will nece.ssitate a change in moral lawa Since, 
on this theory, ethics merely summarizes the best 
directions for human well-being under given cir¬ 
cumstances, and since the variability of such 
directions and maxims is held to prove the relative 
character of the science, strict consistency is put 
out of court. As (corroborative of this view, it is 
alleged, in particular, that ethics must needs keep 
within the limits of the attainable, and that it is 
impossible to apply the idea of consistency at all 
hazards. If we bear in mind the way in which 
men really act, the wny in which impulses, feel¬ 
ings, and passions are adjusted by the jisychical 
mechanism, and in which we become conscious of 
this adjusting process, we can formulate rules 
which, so far from remaining mere ideals, take 
account of men’s actual capacities and circum¬ 
stances, and are therefore capable of being put 
into practice. 

But even the most extreme empiricism must 
allow that morality emerges only when certain 
demands are made in reference to the data of 
experience-demands which this school finds so 


little self-explanatory that it has recourse to all 
manner of ‘sanctions’ to establish their authority. 
^^ ithout the antithesis of an ideal confronting the 
data of exjierience as a regulative law, morality is 
impossible. It may, indeed, be said that this ideal 
is simply the resultant of our empirical value- 
judgments, a product derived from experience by 
abstraction. Ihus, for in.stance, the law of altru¬ 
ism, as against egoism, may be traced to the 
experience that other-regarding conduct bring.s an 
increase of satisfaction. Rut the (Question then 
arises whether this generalization is universally 
valid ; and, again, wlienee comes the faculty by 
whicli such generalizations are made. The truth 
is, this faculty of abstraction is that by which we 
colligate the manifold in a unity, on the assumption 
that it is amenable to law . Th ideal set up by 
the moral reason is .something ore than an aggre¬ 
gate of rules, derived by ab.sLiaction from value- 
judgments ; it is in reality reason’s owm craving 
for unity, which it seeks to realize in the ethical 
judgment it applies to tlie facts of volition. The 
unity w'iiich is not overtly given in our various 
impulses, feelings, and passions is demanded by 
reason, and the demand cannot be met by anything 
ndative. It i.s a fact that a number of moralists 
take their stand upon the unconditional character 
of morality ; and this fact can neither be explained 
nor (Explained away by the empirical school. 
Reason cannot rest till it has moulded the mani¬ 
fold into a unity, and in the ethical field this 
means not only tliat reason constructs ideals, but 
that its ideals are consistent. It is, of course, true 
that diirerent cpoclis have ditlerent ideals, but 
this by no means implies that the ideals of any 
period were defective in the matter of consistency. 
Reason has built up its ideals in ever-enlarging 
form ; it has in ever-increasing measure incor¬ 
porated therein the various spheres of conduct; 
and, by defining the mutual relations of these 
spheres, it has attained perfect symmetry in its 
ideal. Indeed, reason has at length reached a 
point where it can survey the whole historical 
.sequence of ideals in a single view, and where it 
seeks to grasp the process of development by which 
the approved elements of the earlier ideals are 
taken up into the ampler range of the later. In 
short, ii by an inherent nece.ssity the moral reason 
is to carry out its task of ideal-making, and if its 
demand for unity is put forward unconditionally, 
then the entire lleld of voluntary action must be 
subjected to its authority, and its ideal must seek 
to etiect the complete organization of moral life. 
In ethics, therefore, consistency is an unconditional 
requirement. Since the whole spiritual life of 
man is touched by the will, it must of necessity 
fall under the moral ideal. 

It has been said, indeed, that the concept can 
never reach the concrete, the particular. But, 
while this is the ca.se, we can nevertheless form the 
coru'ept of the particular^ and can accordingly 
a.ssign the particular to its proper place in the 
ethical system, subordinating it to the whole in 
such a way as to make it an organic part thereof— 
a component which, so far from causing any dis¬ 
location, really works with all the rest as mutually 
complementary, and is thus wrought into the 
harmony of the whole. If it be deemed pedantic 
thus to bestrew the whole way of life ‘ with man- 
traps of duty,’ it must be frankly (conceded that 
there are .sections of life where movement must be 
free, as, for example, the sphere of recreation, of 
sociality, of imagination, or the aesthetic sphere. 
But the moral ideal enconipas.ses the.se tracts in 
such a manner as to permit a certain freedom 
therein, provided that there be no over-.step{)ing of 
the limits laid down by the moral system as a 
whole. Here, therefore, we have no exception bo 
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the inoral lavy, hut simply an application of the 
ethical principle that each sphere shall be dealt 
with in its own way, while ever remaining a 
constituent part of tlie moral organism, and keep¬ 
ing within its own hounds. Hero too, therefore, 
the unifying formative reason may manifest itself 
in constructing ideals. 

further, consistency, to ho ellective, must he 
complete. No doubt, it is at present a prevalent 
view that a narrow and one-sided policy achieves 
the best results. An oppressed class, for imstance, 
demands its rights : these are not to he won, it is 
said, by deliberations as to how that particular 
section of society is to he fitted into the social 
organism ; nothing hut the ruthless enforcement 
of its claims can secure for it improved conditions 
of life, though eventually, of course, such ameliora¬ 
tion may benefit the whole. Again, it is asserted 
that a State attains pros[)erity not by enthusiasm 
for the ideal of humanity, but by a self-centred 
struggle for a recognized plac^e in the council of the 
nations. Or, again, the individual who has formed 
new religious views must, it is held, not walk 
softly or make compromises, but must carry his 
views into effect ruthlessly, i.e. consistently. 
Mankind, in short, makes juogress only by the 
omj-sided nursuit of narrow aims. Society is so 
constitutea that, while one man is carrying out his 
ideals ^yith inexorable consistency, his action is 
being circumscribed by the interests of others. 
The whole process culminates in the mutual 
adjustment of interests. Thus the striving of 
reason for unity at length attains its end uncon¬ 
sciously, although the several parts seemed to he 
inharmoniously distributed. Progress is secured 
by mutual conflict. It is wrong, therefore, to lay 
the burden of this final adjustment upon the 
individual ; all that we can expect from him is 
consistency in his own particnilar sphere, and in 
the advoca(;y of his special interests. 

Plausible as such a theory may seem, and 
numerous as are its champions, it is nevertheless 
untenable. Were it con.sciously put into practice, 
it M’ould forthwith plunge nations, classes, muni¬ 
cipalities, and individuals—in fact, human society 
at large—into embittered strife, without a single 
reconciling element. Passions would become ram¬ 
pant, and animosities more virulent. We must 
prefcnibly hold to the other view, viz. that the 
individual shall recognize the rights of others; 
that each class, each group, shall feel itself to he 
an organic part of the larger whole, the State; 
and each nation a section of the human race; and 
that in the conllict of opinion every man .shall take 
pains to apprehend what is good in the view of 
others. As a matter of fact, it is not laid upon 
men to prosecute their individual aims with relent- 
le.ss consistency, but rather to realize those aims 
in a manner compatible with the ideal, so that 
personal interests may be advanced without detri¬ 
ment to the larger whole. Such a mode of appre¬ 
hending the moral task demands, without doubt, a 
higher degree of intelligence. But a consistency 
which is merely sectional is no consistency at all, 
and is incapable of securing true progress, for it 
carries within itself the seed of reaction, which 
will sooner or later germinate. Moral development 
proceeds from the more simple conditions to the 
more complex ; but, for that very reason, the prime 
necessity is to gain control of these complicate*! 
conditions by taking into account the various 
relevant elements wliich they contain, and by 
subordinating them to the unifying and moulding 
power of reason. Our abiding problem is to 
systematize the whole ethical data in harmony 
with the ideal, for only such an issue can 
adequately meet the unconditional demand for 
unity which reason makes. 


5. Consistency between the moral ideal and 
practice. — 'Fhe more perfectly consistency is 
attained in the formation of ideals, the less 
possible is it to ignore the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual moral situation. Wlum 
the reality is compared with the ideal, it appears 
incongruous, contradictory, one-sided, narrow, 
circumscribed, rent by antithe.ses—in a word, bad ; 
while the ideal itself seems but a futile and im¬ 
practicable demand. In j^articular, it is rational 
ethics, with its special insistence upon a logically 
constructed ideal, which is mainly allected by the 
discrepancy, .so that its boasted consistency would 
here seem to become abortive. Plato traces the 
defects of the empirical world—as compared with 
the Idea—to matter, and thus ends in dualism. 
Spinoza deduces not only the inadequate ideas and 
all'ections, but also the adequate ideas—not only 
human .servitude, hut also human freedom—from 
the same mathematical necessity, and can there¬ 
fore make his ideal avail at most only for the 
favoured few. Nor could Hegel dislodge this 
discrepancy ; for, though he held the antitliesis to 
he the very mainspring of progress, and as sm;h to 
be subject to logical sequence, the (contradiction 
was not thereby removed. Above all, Kant felt 
the opposition between the practical reason and 
the natural propensities so intensely that he went 
to the very verge of dualism. Even Schleiermacher 
was forced to recognize a difi'erence between the 
speculative moral i(.leal and a(*tual moral practice, 
and accordingly he introduced—in bis Christian 
Ethics —a ‘ purifying activity,’ which was in reality 
a (confession of the discrepancy. Now this contra¬ 
diction seems to turn the consistency of the moral 
ideal into a mere abstraction. Consequently many 
thinkers of to-day would have us recHjgnize a 
certain irrational factor in the world, a factor 
which necessarily precludes a consistent application 
of the moral ideal to the facts of life. According 
to von Hartmann, the will is non-Io^dcal, and the 
sole task of ethiccs is to evince this fact, moral 
action being in the end simply an anodyne to the 
will, which finds no satisfaction in any moral 
re.sult. Here the antagonism is carried to such a 
point that moral action is made a means to its 
own ultimate abrogation. From all this it would 
appear that the consistent formation of ideals, as 
es.sayed more especially by the rational school of 
moralists, comes to grief upon the incongruity 
between the ideal and the actual. 

Now this would undoubtedly he true, were the 
construction of ideals the final task of ethics. 
Such, however, is not the case. Nature, and 
especially human nature, is so constituted that it 
must have recourse to rea.son as a means to its own 
harmony and perfection. The first stage, there¬ 
fore, is the idealizing activity of reason, the out¬ 
come of which is the rationally harmonized image 
of nature. But this is only the first stage; and, 
wlnm once consistency has been realized here, a 
further advance is made, for now practice is to be 
moulded into conformity with tne ideal. Thus 
the contradiction above noted is simply a necessary 
)oint of transition—nece.s.sary, that is, if we are to 
mve ethical life or action at all. In other words, 
if mural results are to be achieved by the rational 
activity of the soul, then the end, the task set 
before us, must lirst of all be known ; and only 
when it is known can we proceed to the task of 
realizing it. The antithesis between the rational 
ideal and human nature, as it is, is not an absolute 
one. The truth is rather, that life, as we know 
it, awaits the rational action of the soul as the 
medium by which it is to be harmonized and trans¬ 
figured. The initial, or idealizing, stage of the 
moral process of reason is therefore responsible 
for no more than the harmonious, consistent for- 
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mation of the ideal. Once this has been attained, 
consistency makes tlie further demand that the 
ideal shall not remain a bare ideal, but shall be 
realized. It is impossible to rest satislied with the 
mere self-consistency of the ideal: consistency 
must also govern its practical application to life. 

Now, as regards tins practical accomplishment 
of the ideal, we must bear in mind tliat there are 
two factors in tlie process. There is, first of all, 
the application of the ideal to the concrete facts of 
life ; and, secondly, its realization on the part of 
the will. In either aspect we must take account 
of consistency, i.e. of the reouirement that the 
unifying impulse of reason shall operate throughout 
w'ith absolute authority. 

The application of the ideal to the concrete case 
implies the faculty of taste or judgment,—Kant’s 
Urtheilskrrift^—tha instinctive form of which is 
conscience. In accordance with what has already 
been said, this immediate judgment of con.science 
cannot be self-sustaining, but, in so far as it is 
valid, it pre supposes knowledge of the moral ideal, 
as well as the right use of the concrete ideas of the 
end which liave been grafted upon the ideal by 
education. Now, since practical life sc'ts particular 
tasks l»efore us, and since a particular task requires 
a particular time ft)r its perfornianc'e, the question 
ari.ses, what action ought to ensue at a g v» n 
moment—for, of course, the ideal, as sornetiiing 
concrete, has various sides. But it is impossible 
to act consistently with reference to more than one 
side at a time, and, if we take the one nearest to us 
as the most important, our act will be consistent 
in a partial sense only. The ecclesiastic, for 
examjile, may fix his mind so intently ui>on the 
interests of his church as to be oblivious of other 
duties. Such a one-sided consistency is the result 
of limitation, and leads to fanaticism : fiat justitia, 
'ptreat mundus ! We ma}^ in fact, lind a con¬ 
sistency whicli is so rigid as to verge upon puer¬ 
ility, as, c.g,y w’hen some positive law, suea as 
Sabbath-observance, is over-emphasized in the 
manner of tlie Bharisees. The vital matter is 
rather to keep the ideal before the mind in every 
act. Every act must be of such a kind as will, in 
its degiee and place, further the entire moral 
process; only so can the ideal be realized in ea<;h 
particular case. Tliis may seem too great a burden 
to lay upon the generality of mankind. How 
many, it may be asked, are so far advanced in 
ethical knowdedge, or so proficient in the exercise 
of their judgment, as to be capable of subjecting 
every case to such thorougli-going reflexion ? The 
majority trust to their conscience, wliich m^ be 
said to ex])r(!ss the average ethical culture or the 
day, and at best they plead for some modification 
of the universal law in view of their personal 
circumstances. For instance, in regard to the 
obligation of philanthropy, they point to the state 
of tlicir resources, or to their resi)onsibility to those 
that have the first claim upon them ; and, on the 
whole, they fare wonderfully well with this 
instinctive judgment, for they are in this way 
making a genuinely consistent apjdication of the 
ideal. The explanation is, of course, that every 
man finds himself in a certain situation, in certain 
definite relationships ; and a whole array of actions 
—provision for one’s family, assiduity in one’s 
catling, etc.—have become matters of use and 
wont. With respect to such things there grows up 
a certain moral conviction, which requires no 
special preliminary consideration, since, so to 
speak, it has become transformed into flesh and 
blood. Thus the immediate judgment of conscience 
is, in general, the consistent application of the 
ideal to the particular case. 

It is different when one takes an active part in 
public life. Flxact knowledge will then he required. 


so that one’s decisions may be of the right kind ; 
and a mature reflexion uj)()n one’s own faculty of 
judgment will be no more than proper. 'Die same 
thing a})plie3 when we are confronted with inqior- 
tant issues. Here also a man must carefully 
weigli all the salient facts of the situation, so that 
his action may in its own measure meet tlie entire 
moral demaiuls of the occasion. The realization 
of the ideal will in such instances call for a 
developed tact and forcsiglit, while tliese qualitie.s 
will also be needed in order to understand the 
faculties by whicli, and the conditions in wliich, 
we must act, as well as the laws of the objects we 
wish to work upon. Self-knowledge and know¬ 
ledge of facta are the pre-requisites of framing 
right ends and ap]'lying approjiriate means. No 
relaxation of consistency is disceriiihle here, for it 
is precisely the world as (jivm which is to he 
transformed by ti e moral ideal. On the contrary, 
consistency demands that everything neeessary to 
the accomplishment of that great end shall be done. 

When, however, the inteHigence has been thus 
brought to hear conai' .*ntly upon particular cases, 
it is then required, Urst, that the will sliall har¬ 
monize witli the intelligence, and, secondly, that 
t he ai>j)r()i)riate mental and bodily organs shall be at 
the disposal of the will. The former desideratum 
is in this instance the fundamental union of the 
will with the moral ideal, i.p. the good will com- 
!)ined with love or enthusiasm for tlie ideal. This 
good will is also of crucial importance for jiarticular 
volitioii.s. But, in the second place, the volition 
(tan Im carried into etlect only by tlie exercise of 
the relative organs, and here tlie signilicance of 
psychology and psychophysics for ethics conies into 
view. \Ve neeci not, however, speak of this asjiect 
in detail. Enough has been said to show that in 
ethics the idea of consistency, alike in the forma¬ 
tion and in the practical realization of the moral 
ideal, is of decisive imjiortance. 

I.iTKRATiiRK,—G. Simmcl, Einleit. in die. Mnralwimmch. 
(Rerlin, 1892-93); H. Spencer, Data oj illhicH'^ (Lond. 1879), 
cf. t'irst Drinc. (1862), xW.-xvli., xxii.-xxiv.; H. Sidgwlclc, 
Methods of Kthics'i (Loud. 1901); Schleiermacher, EntunirJ 
fines Systems der Sittenlehre, ed. A. Schweitzer (Berlin, 1834- 
64), Gen. lntr<xi., and pt. iii. Introd.; J. J. Baumann, Uandb. 
der Moral (Gott. 1879), esp. j)p. 1-179, treating of the psycho- 
logtical conditions of moral practice; Kant, kritik der reinen 
yernnn/t, ed. Uosenkranz, ii. 418-437, Kritik der praktischen 
Vemun/l, viii., drxindlequnr] znr Metaphysik der Sitten; R. 
Rothe, TheoL Ethik^ (Wittenberg, 1869-70), ii. Einleit.; A. 
Dorner, Das menschliche llandeln (Berlin, 1895), Introd. Ilf., 
and 287 ff. A. DORNEU. 

CONSOLATION, COMFORT (Christian).- 
Consolation is an act or process of giving comfort; 
the state of being comforted ; or the condition and 
consciousness of relief from anxiety and distress, 
or of support in sorrow and affliction. Comfort i.s 
a complex emotion induced by means of consola¬ 
tion, or the act or process of comforting; hut, 
although it is to ho classed among the emotional 
states, it has certain well-defined presentational 
aspects. In its fullest, and especially in its re¬ 
ligious, sen.se, there is the consciousness of a person 
whose presence, words, or acts are tlie source of 
the feeling of comfort, and constitute the consoling 
element. Although there are several weakened 
uses of the term ‘ comfort,’ and it is often em¬ 
ployed in an abstract and derived sense, tlie per¬ 
sonal (or quasi-pcr.sonal) source is always implied. 
Tlie immediate effect upon the will is tliat of 8ola(:e 
or sootliing, restraint from agonizing or neurotic 
eflbrt, and the inhibition of excited acts. Tlie sub¬ 
conscious etlect is that of a tonic, and the will is 
braced thereby for liealthful exercise.^ Whilst the 
consciousness of a personal presence and iiilluence 
is the dominant feature in religious consolation, 
there is always, in the background at least, the 
presentation of something tliat produces pain, 

1 See W. James, Varieties of ReliqiovH Experience, p. 505. 
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distress, or anxiety. Probably in most cases the 
cause of the painful feeling is at first the focus of 
attention, but the process of consolation forces it 
into the background as tlie comfort is being ex¬ 
perienced. The consciousness of j)ersonal help and 
support is the positive element in the case, whilst 
the negative is the sense of relief and mitigation. 

As consolation and comfort play an exceedingly 
important part in the Christian consciousness and 
in the offices of religion, the connotation of these 
terms in devotional literature is in general identi¬ 
cal with Scripture usage, from which it is derived. 
The lleb. word ncn: (Ps 119®^, Job 6“^) has its root¬ 
meaning in the act of breathing pantingly or 
sighing^ probably as the expression of <leep, sym¬ 
pathetic feeling on the part of the consoler. It 
especially refers to God as the Comforter of His 
peoj)le in their allliction, calamity, or persecution, 
or even in their re])entance. In moat cases, as in 
Ps 119^“-'^®, comfort is given to the righteous, as 
such, in their tribulation, but in some other 
instances, as in la 40h the comfort follows upon 
repentance, and Jahweh is represented as having 
changed from His state of anger to that of pity 
and compassion for His people. The richest form 
of comfort in the OT is probably what is often 
designated ‘ the motherhood of (jod ’ (Is 

Tlie NT conception of consolation and comfort 
in general has no reference to sin, but refers rather 
to the persecution, distress, and tribulation to 
which the faithful are exposed. The word most 
frequently employed is 7^a/)d^'X^o■ls, Mdiose primary i 
significance is that of the ministrations of one | 
called to assist, counsel, or relieve. irapafMv&ia 
(1 Co 14* only) refers to comfort given by word or 
Hoeech, whilst TrapTjyopia (Col 4^' only) brings out 
the aspect of soothing. The presence of God is the 
dominant feature in Christian consolation, together 
w'itli the proinises, assurances, and pledges of sup¬ 
port and ultimate victory through Christ. God 
as manifested in Christ is the Comforter of His 
children ; but more specilically the presence and 
power of God realized in the Spirit, through whom 
Christ returned to His disciples at Pentecost, in¬ 
dicate the signilicance of the Holy Spirit being 
designated the Comforter (TrapdKXvros, Jn 14*®' ^ 
162® 160. 

There are two instances in the NT where com¬ 
fort may be considered to have reference to repent¬ 
ance and forgiveness. The first instance is that 
of the second Beatitude (Mt 5**), but it is by no 
means certain that the ‘mourning’ (of v-evdoOvres) 
refers to one’s own sin. The other ca.se is in 
2 Co 7*®, where it appears that St. Paul experi¬ 
ences the comfort on account of the godly sorrow 
which is felt by the Corinthian converts. The 
most familiar imstance in devotional literature of 
the function of comfort in remission of sin is in the 
Book of Common Prayer immediately after the 
Absolution, in the Uflice of Holy Communion; 

‘ Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith,’ etc. The personal ministrations of sym¬ 
pathy, love, and support in the midst of sorrow 
^^id pain are far more prominent in the NT and 
in Christian literature than deliverance from the 
evils themselves. It is as though the inevitable¬ 
ness of suflering were recognized, especially the 
forms of it that Christians are (;alIod upon to bear I 
for their Master’s sake and as incidental to their 
work of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘ All 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution ’ (2 Ti 3*^). In the sense, therefore, in 
which tribulation is regarded as partaking of 
Christ’s sufferings, and as the result of >vell-aoing 

/ fc. . 

I The Arab- aignifles the act of ‘ being kind to,' or 

'patient with'(a person), and consequently ‘coinfort.’ 


or endured for righteousness’ sake, consolation is 
not given in the form of the removal of such 
grievances, but in the consciousness of the Divine 
pre.sence and approval, and the grace of God to sup¬ 
port and sustain throughout all the.se experiences. 

Whilst the Divine Being is the ultimate source 
of comfort, the ‘ Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort’ (2 Co I*'-), it is explicitly taught by St. 
Paul that Christian believers should in their turn 
become comforters of those who need sympathy 
and strength. In harmony with this injunction, 
the consolations of religion may be administered by 
the ollicers of the Church and by all who have had 
to pa.ss through such experiences themselves. They 
are to be the instruments whereby the Divine (com¬ 
fort is nieiliated and brought to bear upon other 
.souls and lives. Barnaba.s, who was exceptionally 
gifted in this respect, was Htly surnamed ‘son of 
consolation’ {vl6^ Trapa/cXTjcrtwj, Ac 4*®}. 

The circumstances under which the administra¬ 
tion of con.solation is needed by the Christian and 
generally commented unon in devotional and in 
homiletical literature will now be .summarized. 

(1) Physical or mental lunitatiuns, pain, or 
distress. —The comfort con.sists in the knowledge 
of the disciiJinary value of sullering, the con¬ 
sciousness of the transcendent power of the 
spiritual in the realized infiriiiity of the flesh, 
and the acejuisition and development of the gifts 
and graces of sympathy, tenderness, and gentle¬ 
ness with other 8ulferer.s, together with patience 
and fortitude. ‘ Tunc non est melius rernediuin 
quam patientia, et abnegatio mei in voluntate 
Dei’ (h, Kempis, de Imit. Christi, lib. ii. c. ix. 6). 
The clas.sic example of this form of consolation is 
that of St. Paul’s ‘thorn in the flesh,’ and his 
comment thereupon, ‘ Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesse.s, tiiat the strength 
of Christ may rest upon me . . . for when I am 
weak, then am 1 strong’ (2 Co 12®^*). 

(2) Anxiety, perplexity, and care. —Here the 
Christian needs the assurance that he is in the 
hands of an All-wise and All-loving Heavenly 
Father, and that, so long as he make.-^ God’s cause 
and kingdom his chief interest and aim, all that 
is neces.sary for the eirective discharge of his duty 
and the ac^complishment of his work will be secured 
to him (Mt 6**). As God is in the whole environ¬ 
ment of our life, so shall those who trust in Him 
bo under His direction, as they are beneath His 
protecting hand. 

(3) Depression and spiritual desolation. —The 
best consolation under these conditions is the 
exhortation to continue in the prayerful and per¬ 
sistent discharge of duty and Cliristian work, and 
to wait patiently for the revealing of God’s face 
and favour, and e.specially not to rely too exclu¬ 
sively upon one’s feelings. Von Hiigel points out 
the need for the ‘ sober and stable, consistent and 
persistent, laborious upbuilding of moral and re- 
igious character, work, and evidence,’ instead of 

yielding to ‘ fierce and fitful,’ ‘ wayward ami fleet¬ 
ing feelings,’ in the hours of darkness and isolation 
of soul {The Mystical Element of Religion, i. 5f.), 
The exerci.se of faith strengthens the Christian in 
the consciousness that prayer for light and joy 
will .sooner or later be heard, and that the inner 
witness will be given. 

(4) Dific.ulty in Christian work, opposition and 
persecution. —Here the conflict of wills comes into 
play, and the determination of the heart against 
God and in defiance of the gracious influences that 
are brought into operation. This is particularly 
distressing when, as in the time of persecution, 
the opposition assumes an aggressive form. Chris¬ 
tians are exhorted in the NT not to grow faint¬ 
hearted or weary in bearing their testimony even 
though they may have to seal it with their blood 
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They are encouraged to take comfort in the pro¬ 
spect and promise of the ultimate triumph of the 
truth and the all-conquering power of love which 
refuses not to suHer and to die. Moreover, tl»ey 
are to regard their sulltnings borne in love on 
behalf of others as the im'ans whereby the hearts 
of their()pj)onentsand persecutors are to be reached, 
and they are taught to pray and hope that tlie 
oi)j)Osition will be ultimatelv broken down. Tlie 
line of consolation adopted by the Fathers in en¬ 
couraging the Churches to endure persecution was 
in general to remind them of the predictions of our 
Lord and the Apostles (Irenams, adv. H(er. lib. iv. 
(;. xxiii.); to point to the notable examples of 
martyrdom, from the death of Abel to the passion 
of our Lord (Cyprian, Ep. Iv.); and also to seek to 
win the hearts of men by ‘Christ’s new way of 
patience’ {'I'ert. adn. Mnrcitm. lib. iv. c. 16). 

(5) Bereave merit. —Those who are bereaved are 
comforted by the blessed memories of the past, 
which ever remain as a sacred treasure, and by 
the ^)romiscs that they shall meet again those who 
die in the Lord, for their life is as.sured in the 
Resurrection life of the Cornjueror of death and 
the grave. St. Ambrose stated the ground of the 
Christian’s hope thus: ‘ Habent gentiles solatia 
sua, quia requiem malorum omnium mortem existi- 
mant. . . . Nos vero ut erectiores praemio, ita 
etiam patientiores sohitio esse debernus ; non eiiim 
amitti, sed praemitti videntur, (pios non assumptura 
mors, sed aeternitas receptura est ’ {de Kxvessu 
Fratris sui Satyri^ lib. i. c. 71). St. Paul refers 
to the state of the sainted dead, and their final 
triumph through their Lord, and admonishes the 
Thessalonians to ‘comfort one another with these 
words’ (1 'rh 4^®). 

(6) Death and the fear of death. —Beyond all 
other consolations the consciousness of the pres¬ 
ence and power of Christ—the K(;siiriection and the 
Life, who has triumphed over tlie last enemy—is 
assured to the believer. So closely related is the 
dying saint to his Lord, that St. Paul speaks of 
him as being amongst those who are asleep in (or 
through) Jesus (Sid roO 'lr}cfov^ 1 Th 4*'*), and as 
dying unto the Lord (Ro 14®). This thought is 
also carried out by St. John in the Apocalypse: 

‘ Blessed are the flead which die in the Lord ’ (iv 
KvpL(i), Rev 14*®). 'rids relationship ensures to 
Christian believers the ho[)e of heaven, eternal 
life, and a glorious resurrection. 

Whilst the experiences here summarized call for 
consolation, ami that consolation is found in the 
promises of Scripture and in waiting upon God, 
there is always an imfilicit reference to the Divine 
Being Himself as the primary source of comfort. 
Thomas h Kempis clearly expresses this when he 
says ; ‘ Unde non poteris, anima mea, plene con- 
solari nec perfecte recreari, nisi in Deo, consolatore 
pauperum acsusceptore humilium’ (rfe Christie 
lib. iii. c. xvi.). In a secondary or deriveil sense, 
the words of God, His attributes, and His gifts are 
often referred to as being in themselves comforts, 
just as, in onlinary atiairs, material things are 
designated ‘ comforts’ if they minister to our well¬ 
being, not being luxuries on the one hand, or 
necessaries on the other. Also it is one of the 
duties and privileges of Christian believers to be 
the means of communicating the comfort they 
have received of God to other souls, by sympathy 
and tenderness, and by the support of collective 
faith and intercessory prayer. In the exercise of 
this function of consolation, the reflex action is 
experienced, which, in no slight degree, brings a 
sense of satisfaction, and even of joy, in being of 
service to sutiering humanity. 

Further, comfort is realized by Christians in the 
consciousness of community with their Lord in His 
sufferings, in being partakers with Him in the 


work of redemption, in drinking of the cup from 
which He <lrank, and in being b.iptized with His 
baptism. In tribulation imnimHl m I he service of 
humanity, aiul imndental to tlie accoiuplishnienl 
of His work, there is, as St. Paul exjires.'.eu it, the 
Idling uj) what is hickingof the allliclions of Cliiist 
(Col l'-^-*). 'file Mystics of all sclu )ol.s have always 
been accustomed to direct the attention of the 
persecuted to the cross of Christ as the chief 
source of consolation, especially where sutrcring.s 
have resulted from devotion to His cause. In con¬ 
templating thus the marks of His pain and anguish 
and the .sense of desolation that lie endured upon 
the cross, they have realized that tln^y were one 
with Him in bearing reiiroach aiul ignominy, even 
though they could not sutler as He did ii\ expiation 
of human guilt. Moreover, the thought of the 
transcendence of Christ’s .sutlerings inspired a feel¬ 
ing of gratitude and an inspiration to the Ixdieving 
soul to endure ‘ the <;ontradictioii of sinners’ without 
complaint or impatience. John Newton, in his well- 
known hymn, ‘ Itegone, unbelief,’ etc., dwells upon 
this thought Did Jesus thus sutler, and shall I 
rtqiine?’ These consi''erations inspired the hymn 
of .John Keble, in 'I/ie Christian Year, for Good 
Friday, that to the cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn ‘with .softer power for comfort’ in earth’s 
darkest hour than on any bright day. 

The full meaning of Christian consolation is not 
exhausted apart from the conception of the mystic 
union of Christ with the believer. There is a sense 
ill which the Cliurch has ever been consedous that, 
as (jhrist is the head of the body of believers, He 
sutlers not only for their sins, but in all the sorrows 
and tribulation that God’s people have to endure. 
God’s consolation is, in this mystical sense, the 
realization of Christ’s presence with us in all life’s 
painful experiences, in His humanity and Hi.s 
eternal j)riesthood. The realiz.ation of God’s 
presence in Christ bears the promise of ultimate 
triumph, and, although Christ’s disciples shall have 
tribulation in the world, their final conquest is 
secured and guaranteed in His victory over all. 

Litbratcrk.—T here is rjo siiVqcct more frequtfiitly referred to 
in the whole of devotional literature than consolation, but the 
specific treatineut of it is somewhat slight. For psycliolotrical 
treatment, see W. James, Varietips o/ Relujious h'rpfn'ence. 
London, 11M)2 (chapters on ‘Saintliness’ and ‘ .Mysticism,’ and 
the Conclmsions) ; Fr. von Hiigfcl, 'I'fte Myatical Element of 
licliijion, 2 vols., London, 1908-5) (es^). the Introduction and pt. 
iil.). Devotional works: Thomas a Kempis, de Irnitatlone 
Chn's(i('u\ various editions and Knjf. translations); St. Francis 
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iuj;s); J. H. Burn, Manual of Coiutolation, London, l!K)2; 
F6re Huguet, The ConHoliiuj Tnoinfhttiof St. Frauci'i de Sales, 
Dublin, n. d. ; Frassinetti, Cons<daLion of a Derout Smd, 
London, 1875; Cowper, Newton, Doddridge, etc., Cmn/ort 
for the Mourner, London. 1822; R. Buchanan, Comfort in 
Affliction, Kdin. 1871; C. H. Spurgeon, Twelr.e Sermons for the 
Troubled and Tried, London, 18!)0; J. H. Jowett, The Silver 
Lining, Ix)ndon, 1907-8; E. Romanes, The Hallowing of 
Sorrow, London, 1890; H. Black, Comfort, London, 1910. Ct. 
also C:hrysostom, ad Stagiriann (PG xlvii.); Honoratus, Ep. 
consolatoria (PL I.); J. Hinton, The Mystery of Pain, London, 
IBOti, •‘1870 ; C. Kingsley, (hit of the Deep, London, 1880 ; S.^ A. 
Brooke, Sunshine and Shadow, London, 1886; J. E. Hopkins, 
Christ the Consoler‘‘i, Ijontlon, 1879, ^1884. 

J. G. JAMliS. 

CONSOLATION (Greek and Roman). —In 
Greece the germs of a literature of con.solation can 
be traced to ancient times. The dead were com¬ 
memorated in threnodies, which were de.signed 
also to console the bereaved, and a great vogue 
w'as enjoyed by a threnos of Pindar, in whicli the 
ideas of the Orphic eschatology were drawn iijum 
for consolation, and which is made use of in tlie 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochos. In Athens it 
was customary, probably after the Persian wars, 
to engage a rnetor to deliver a funeral oration— 
like that, e.tj., which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles—regarding those who had fallen 
in battle ; and it was usual at the clo.se to address 
the relatives in consoling terms. Several of these 
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orations are still extant; one, the epitnphios of 
Hyj)eridcs, is known to have been delivered in 
322 n.C. 'rhe ^^ronnds of consolation are set fortli 
in ch. 20 of tlie Mcucjcejios of Plato, which is a 
parody upon the sophistic epitnphios of the type 
seen in that coinposefl by Gorgias. Philosophy 
likewise liad at an early sta^e wrought out certain 
consolatory lines of thought, and it is possilile that 
the writin^^s of Antisthenes the Cynic may have 
sii^^gested what Xenophon makes Socrates say in 
the Apolo(ji/. Aristotle’s dialogue ‘ Cudemus on 
the Soul,’ and the ‘ Callistlienes on Mourning’of 
Theo}'hrastus, were also wtdl stored with consoling 
sentiments Hut the standard work of the kind 
was tlmt oi Crantor the Academic (r. 270 n.C.) ‘ (Jn 
Mourning,’ which was sent b}' the author to a frieml 
whose children had died, and which Cicero calls 
‘aureolas et ad verbum ediscendus libellus’ (Acad. 
ii. IS;")). As it treated of sorrow not as a re}>re- 
herisible emotion —in the manner of the Stoics— 
but rather as a natural impulse, requiring only 
to be kept witliin bounds, Uie book found many 
readers ; and, when Cicero, in 45 B.C., essayeil the 
composition of his Consolatio for his own comfort 
after the demise of his daughter Tullia, he made 
Crantor’s work the basis of his own, while he 
reproduced its ideas a little later in the Disp. Tusc. 
(esp. i. 19-72). Plutarch does the same thing in 
the i)iece addressed to Apollonia. Epicurus akso 
had elaborated many comforting sentiments, as he 
was specially concerned to deliver men from the 
fear ol death ; he sought to convince them of the 
painlessness of dying, and of the absolute ces.sation 
of perception thereafter, thus grappling with the 
popular superstitions about the terrors of the umler 
world (Lucret. de Her, Nat, iii., with lleinze’s 
com.). 

Nor had the rhetoricians neglected the con¬ 
solatory oration, and in the Hellenistic period— 
perhaps even from the time of Isocrates—they had 
framed for this species of composition certain 
rules, which in their later form are found in the 
irr{,Ta<plii)v of pseudo-Dionysius and the Tnpl 
irapa/jivdriTiKov of Menander (4th cent. A.D. ). The.se 
rules are followed not merely by heathen, but 
even by Christian, funeral discourses (cf. E. Bauer, 
Die Trostreden des Gregor v. Nyssa, Marburg, 
1S92). It is specially worthy of note that the plan 
of composition elaborated by the rhetoricians was 
taken over by poetry, the most outstanding 
instance of this being the Consolatio ad Liviam 
which bear.s the name of Ovid, and which is 
neither a fabrication of the Renaissance period 
nor, as was long believed, a product emanating, 
under Seneca’s inlluence, from the later school of 
rhetoric, but a poem actually i)resented to Livia 
upon the death of l^rusus in 9 B.c. The rhetorical 
scheme had also an inlluence upon the work of 
Statius (esp. Silvee, ii. 6 : ‘ Consolatio ad Elaviurn 
Ursum ’). 

Among the elements of a consolatory oration a 
special place is given to the praise of the deceased. 
According to the detailed rules for the 4yKu)fiiov, 
this permitted of groat amplification. The dis¬ 
course likewise described the way in which the 
departed would be received by his ancestors and 
the heroes of antiquity. The bereaved were also 
shown that their experience was common to man¬ 
kind, that not only individuals but whole king¬ 
doms had perished, that life is simply a trust from 
the Deity, and that exces.sive grief can profit 
neither the mourner nor the dead. Instances were 
also given of men who, like Priam, would have 
been hapjuer had they died earlier. 

A distinct species of this literature appears in 
the ‘consolations’ addressed to those who had 
been banished, as, Seneca’s letter to his 

mother Helvia, and Plutarch’s irepl (pvyijs. In 


these, as in works of consolation generally, special 
u.se is made of the ideas expressed in the })()pular 
diatribe of the Cynics, emphasis being laid upon 
the thought that the home of the wise man is not 
a particular city but the whole world. Here, too, 
the writers drew extensively ui)on the examples of 
celebrated exiles, such as Antenor, Evander, and 
Diomedes. 

Liticraturk.— -K. Bnresch, Leipziger Stxtdien, ix. (1880) 1 ; 
A. Gercke, in Tirociniuiu I’hilnlugiim (lionu, Skutsch, 

‘ Consolatio ad Liviam,’ in Pauly-Wissovva, iv. U.'IS ; A. Giesecke, 
De philosophorum veterum qiice ad exiliinn .ipectant sententita 
(Leipzig, 1891). W. KROLL. 

CONSTANCY.—This quality is most clearly 
manifested by instinct (y.in)—the innate tendency 
to respond similarly to similar influences. Reason¬ 
ing introduces variations. Asa large part of the 
experieiK^e of savages is due to instinct, their 
conduct can be predicted till they are moved by 
thought, and then they are erratic ; for guiding 
principles are lacking, with the result that way¬ 
wardness and fickleness are conspicuous. Attention 
is irksome to them (as to children), and tasks that 
are readily begun are swiftly abandoned. The 
civilized man criticizes and often resists instincts, 
while he compels the various choices that are open 
to him to move in directions favourable to his 
design.s. Constancy may belong to a single thread 
of a life, or it may be characteristic of the entire 
collection of activities. An affection of love or 
hate may abide for years without having occasion 
to display itself and without affecting the ordinary 
conduct; at length the opportunity comes, and the 
fires that had been hidden blaze out. In other 
cases there are purposes which day by day mould 
all the circumstances and call into their service 
every power of body and mind. 

(1) Social influences and the necessity of obtain¬ 
ing a livelihood account for many sorts of constancy. 
Personal tendencies to variation are subject to 
limitations imposed by the opinions and jdans of 
others. To a large extent we must all c()mi)ly with 
demands made uj)on us, and it is so hazardous to 
forsake the career to which one has been bred, that 
the trade or profession chosen secures the .service 
of the entire life. Success requires patience and 
perseverance. Hand and mind gain facility by 
continuous endeavours, the spur to which i.s often 
the nece.ssity of providing for domestic needs. 
Neverthele.ss, in the most mechanical calling there 
may live affections and aspirations due to an ever 
fresh willingness; in the moss-covered well there 
is spring water. The soul can steadily rise, though 
outwardly the man appears to be treading a mill- 
round. ridelity to per.sons and to causes fre¬ 
quently makes music in what api)ear to be 
monotonous histories. 

(2) Tendencies to constancy are not equally 
strong in all natures. There are weather-cock, 
and tliere are stubborn, souls; for flexibility and 
firmness are partly to be ascribed to con.stitution. 
Undi.sciplined no one can be satisfactory, but the 
discipline required differs in each case. Some 
ve.ssels drift to and fro and are in danger of 
foundering, while others stick fast on the rocks 
and look as if they would be battered to pieces by 
the waves; the Christian religion would guide the 
one class and release the other. To change the 
constitution is a miracle of which Chri.stianity 
believes itself to have the secret. Shallow soil can 
be deepened and rock can be dissolved ; hence 
there may appear corn-producing fields, and 
gardens lovely and fragrant with flowers. 

(3) When is constancy admirable? Only when 
it is a quality of aims that enrich human experience, 
when it belongs to a purpose to convert moral 
ideals to the actual, to acquire and spread truth, 
to respond gladly to whatsoever is pure and lovely, 
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to love !nen and to labour for their good, to 
make oiui’s lift* valuable to buiuanity. Such pur¬ 
poses admit minor changes, wliereas evil motives, 
siudi as pride, may lie behind some forms of 
constancy. In order to maintain a vitally im¬ 
portant consistency, superlicial inconsistency is 
often imperative. There cannot be a righteous 
adhesion to opinions the falsity of which has been 
demonstrate(f, for ‘constancy in mistake is 
constaTit folly.’ Would not a resohition never 
to vote dill’erentlj, never to espouse another 
faith, imply that in youth infallibility ha<l Imhui 
ac(]uired? An abiding loyalty to truth nece^si- 
t«ates changes in beliefs, habits, and allies. But 
serious men cannot alter easily or without i)ain. 
The lower consistency is abandoneii for a higher, 
and the abandonment is often accompanied by 
loss of what is dear, without any apjiarent com¬ 
pensating gain. 

(4) The conditions of constancy .—Failing the 
predominaruie of one idea or atlection, the ideas 
and allections must be of a kind to work together 
with a good measure of liarmony. ‘A double- 
minded man is unstable in all hisway.s’(Ja P). 
Serious and deep contradictions are ruinous. A 
commanding purpose (or purposes that harmonize 
with one another) will consolidate and organize the 
impulses and desires, so that, from being a mob, 
they are converted into an army. Noble aim.s will 
gather about themselves the strength and warmth 
of the lower impulses: and after a time the habit 
of boating down .sensual and unsocial impuhses will 
cause the soul to move more and more ea.sily on 
the high(*r than on the lower patlis. Courage will 
be required, and sacrifices also. Devotion to the 
interests of persons can survive the discovery of 
iinworthiness in tho.se whom one love.s ; and the 
cause espoused can still be served, though it fails 
to gain popular aj)probation ; ‘many waters can¬ 
not (piench love’(Ca 8 ’). Generally there is the 
sympathy of some companions whose support helps 
to keep the hres of zeal burning. Especially is 
constancy promoted if the general idan of life or 
some particular design or way is believed to have 
the favour of heaven ; for then there is the 
assurance of .supernatural a.ssistance, and all the 
rills and streams of one’s purposes seem to be 
drawn into the river of Goa’s will. ’Fhe human 
will is never so firm as when it thinks itself to be 
merged in God’s, and great confidence possesses 
the aspirant to sanctity who reads, ‘This is the 
will of God, even your sanctification ’ (1 'fh 4®). 

(5) The effects of constancy .—In Oliver Crom- 
welFs Bible was the inscription, ‘ O. C. 1644, Qui 
cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.’ Mere visits 
to realms of thought, or occasional excursions into 
any sphere of activity, are insufficient to make 
deep marks on character, or to give skill in any 
handicraft or profession. A few warm days in 
winter can produce no harvest. Who can be an 
accomplished musician, scienti.st, linguist, without 
per.sistent toil ? Great are the differences between 
the results of KaroLKtio and TrapoiK^u. A favourite 
word in the Fourth Gospel is /jdpu): the branch 
that ‘ abides’ in the vine bears much fruit (Jn 15*). 
No wonder that Bunyan had an aver.sion to the 
lives of Mr. Pliable and Mr. Temporary, seeing 
that such men not only fail to reach the Celestial 
City, but even discourage other pilgrims. Bv 
constancy power is accumulated and capitalized, 
skill is acquired, and the soul makes for itself a 
tradition which it is ashamed not to honour. 
While the man becomes a law to himself, observers 
can rely upon him and infer his future from his 
past conduct, for there is logical connexion between 
the past and the present Constancy makes the 
good better and the bad worse. See also Per.SE- 
VERANCE. 


Litbrati kk.—J. Sully, Outlines n/ I'sycholnqij, new ed. 
London, 181)4, ch. on ‘ Habit ’ ; W. James, Vf-yrhdiony , London! 
181)2, \ol. ii. ch. iv, ; T. Carlyle, I'asl and bk. ii. ch. 

xvii. • r5c;,dnnin;;s,’.arnl bk. iv, (di. iv. ‘ Pennam-iico' ; Carvoth 
Read, ^ atural and Social Ethics, London, IDK). 

W. J. HlN DKIJSON. 

CONSTANTINE.—I. Life.-Fluv ills Talt'rius 
Aurelius (.'unsiaiil inus was born on 27th Feb. of 
a year uncertain, generally given a.s ‘274, but 
probably a little later.’ Tlie place was Nai.ssns 
(Ni.seli) in Dardania (Servia) (Anon. Vnle.sii, 2; 
Constant Porphyrogeiiitiis, de Theniatihns, ii. 0 
[in Migne, PG cxiii,]). 'I'be lietion of his birth at 
York, eiirrent in all mc<li:eval Knglisli historians 
(the silence of Bede, HE i. 8, should be noted), 
aro.se from a misnnder.standing of the phrase 
‘illie oriendo’ {Patiegur. vi. 4), M hicb nders to bis 
accession, not his birth. Constantine’s father, M. 
Flavius Valerius Constantins (tlie surname Clilorus 

i. s not found until late Greek writers), was a noble 
Dardanian soldier, whose mother was the iiieee of 
tlie emperor Claudius. Ilis mother, Flavia Helena 
(b. about 250 ; Euseb. Vita Constant in iii. 46), 
wa.s the dangiiter or servant (Ambrose, de Obitu 
Theodosii, 42) of at- innkeeper of Drepaniim in 
Bitliynia, a city rebuilt by Constantine in .T27 in 
her liononr ami re-named Ileleriopoli.s. Her mar¬ 
riage to Constantins was probably irregular (Anon. 
Vales. I ; Zosimus, Res Gestcc, ii. 8 ; the.se pa.s- 
sages should not be pressed as more than morgan¬ 
atic [.sec Digest, xxv. 7J) until after the birth of 
her son (cf. Constantine’s h'gislation, infra, V. i. 
d (2)). When Constantine was about 14, his father 
was promoted by Diocletian to the rank of ‘ Ca*sar ’ 
(1st March 293), with the government of Ganl 
and Britain, on condition that he divorced Helena 
and married I’lieodora, dauglitei of the enqieror 
Maximian. Constantine did not accompany his 
father, but wa.s left at Diocletian’s court at 
Nicomedia, po.ssibly as a hostage, until the grow¬ 
ing jealousy of Galcriu.s, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian (1st May 3(i5), comjiclled 
him to a memorable ride across Europe to his 
father’s camp at Boulogne (Lactant. de Mortihiis 
Persccxit.^2A ; Anon. Vales. 3, 8), where he arrived 
in time to share his father’s victories over the Piets 
(Eumenius, Paxicgyr. vii. 7). 

'riie dciath of Constantins at York (25th July 
306) was followed by the proclamation by the 
army of Constantine as ‘ Ctesar ’ (Zos. li. 9; 
‘Augustus’ in Euseb. HE viii. 13, VC i. 22, 
though this higher honour was not ratified by 
Galerius until the following year \^Pa7i€gyr. vi. 5 ; 
coins in Eckbel, Doct. Nxim. Vet. viii. 72 ; Lact. 
MP 2,5]). His .seat of government was Treves, 
which he embellished with many buildings. In 
307 be strengtliened his position by his marriagci 
at Arles to Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. 
The Empire was thus divided between six rulers : 
in tlie East, Galerius, lucinian (Valerius Liciniaiius 
Licinius), and Maximin Daza ; in the West, Con¬ 
stantine (Gaul and Britain), Maximian, who had re¬ 
assumed tlie purple, and bis son Maxentius. But 
Maximian, after a crafty intrigue against Constant- 
ine, was captured .and forced to strangle himself in 
Feb. 310 (Lact. MP 29, 30 ; Eumen. Panegyr. vii. 
20), while the death of Galerius at Sardica (Anon. 
Vales. 3, 8) in May 311 led to the division of 
the Empire between Constantine, Licinian, and 
Maximin Daza. The three refused to recognize 
Maxentius, whose tyranny in bis province of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, gave Constantine an ex¬ 
cuse for tlie invasion of Italy (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, 
VO i. 26 ; Nazarius, Panegyr. x. 19, 31 ; Zos. 

ii. 14 says Maxentius wa.s the aggre8.sor). He 

1 Seeck, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. antik. Welt, 1. 486 n., {fivet 
280 as the date, but his reference, CIL i,* p. 802, seems in¬ 
a Hereafter cited as VC. • Hereafter cited as MP. 
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crossed the Alps (Sept. 312) either by Mt. Cenis or 
by Mt. G6n^vre (see the conteniporary [a.d. 333] 
Itin. Anon. Burciigalcnse, ed. (ieyer in (fSEL xxxix. 
5), captured Susa and Verona (Oct.), and within 
58 days of declaring war defeated the sluggish 
Maxentius at Saxa Kubra, about 9 miles N.W. of 
Koine. The drowning of Maxentius in atteni|)ting 
to escape over tin; i\lilvian Bridge (Ponte Molle) 
completed his triumph,‘28th Oct. 312 (Anon. Vales. 
4, 12 ; Lact. MP 44 ; Euseb. IIE ix. 9 ; there is a 
full account in Seeck, op. cit. i. 109-137). 

Constantine’s victory was followed, early in 313, 
by a conference at Milan with Licinian, and by 
the marriage of Licinian to Ids sister Constantia. 
'rhe defeat of Daza by Licinian near Adrianople 
(30th Apr. 313) and his death in August at Tarsus 
left Constantine and Licinian in sole pos.session 
—the ex-em])eror Diocletian dying probably that 
same summer (Seeck, op. cit. i. 459 f., following as 
his source Idatius, ConsularesFasti, dates 3rd Doc. 
316) at Salona. But the concord of the two was 
hollow. The lirst civil Avar between them was 
ended by the triumphs of Constantine at Cibalis 
(Vinkovci in Hungary), 8th Oct. 314, and Mardia 
in Thrace (Anon. Vales. 5; Zos. ii. 18-20), after 
which a truce was patched uj), Constantine leav¬ 
ing Licirdan in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Kgyj)t. Constantine now devoted him¬ 
self to internal reforms, from which he was called 
away by the war with the Goths and Sarmatians 
in Illyricum and Dacia (322) and the final struggle 
with Licinian. 'riie victories, in spite of Licinian’s 
superior forces, of Adrianople (3rd July 323) and 
Chrysopolis (Smitari, 8th Sept. 323) were follow'cd 
by the humiliation and enforced death of Licinian 
in 3‘24 (Soc. HE i. 4 ; Euseb. VC ii. 18 ; Zos. ii. 
28 ; Eutrop. IWev. x. 6) and the re-union of the 
Emnirc under one head. 

Tiie foundation by Constantine of a new capital 
(4th Nov. 3‘26 [Anon, de Antiq. ConMant. i. 3, in 
A. Banduri, Imperium Orientate, Paris, 1711]; 
see Burckhardt, Die Zeit, etc. 415 ; but de Broglie, 
LUqlise, etc. i. 440 f., dates in 328) at Byzantium is 
one of the great events of history. In reality it 
continued Diocletian’s policy of ruling from Nico- 
media. It was dedicated on llth May 330 (Gibbon, 
ed. Bury, ii. 157 n.), under the title of New Koine. 
The removal of the seat of government wius com¬ 
pleted by an entire re-organization of the Empire, 
the new absolute monarchy of Diocletian which 
had taken the place of the old principate being 
consolidated and systematized (see Seeck, op. 
cit. ii.). Constantine’s last years, though years 
of peace, w^ere unfortunate. His charairter de- 
enerated (iMitrop. Brev. x. 7), his exjiensive 
uilding operations drained the Empire of its re¬ 
sources (Zos, ii. 32, 35, 38 ; Schiller, Horn. Kaiser- 
zeit, ii. 230), his habits became eU'eminate, and 
his jealousy of a rival made his family life miser¬ 
able. His eldest son Crispus, the oll’spring of an 
early irregular marriage with Minervina, had 
shown great ability in forcing the straits of Helles¬ 
pont against the superior licet of Licinian (323), 
yet he w'as executed (duly 326) at his father’s com¬ 
mand (Amm. Marcell. xiv. 11), though the reason 
for this act is obscure. This was follow^ed, possibly 
a year or tw'o later, by the execution of his wife 
Fausta on the charge of adultery.^ In 331 Con¬ 
stantine w'as forced to attack the Sarmatians, who 
had encamped near the Danube. His victory— 
for his sufiposed defeat is a curious error of Gibfion 
(ii. 217)—w’as the last of his successes. He died 
near Nicomedia on Whitsunday, 22nd May .337, 
though he nominally reigned for four months 
(until 9th Sept.) after his death. 

1 For detailed investigation of this domestic tragedy see 
Qorres and Seeck, ‘ Die Verwandtcnniorde Constantin’s des 
Orossen,’ in ZWT xxx. [1887], 343 flf., xxxiii. [1890] 63 fl. 


In spite of the claims of Kome, he was buried 
at Constantinople in the great church of the 
Trinity (later called ‘ Holy Apostles ’), which 
he had completed for the purpose the previous 
Easter. At Kome the heathen senate enrolled liim 
among the gods (V. Schultze, Unterganq d. gr.- 
rbm. Ileideyituins, 1887-92, i. 66), though tlie medal 
struck to commemorate this was made of a Chris- 
than W})e (King, Christian Numismatics, 1873, p. 
53). In 1‘204, his tomb was destroyed by the Latin 
crusaders on their capture of Constantinople. 

Constantine’s life, like that of Charles the Great, has become 
legendary, and was one of the favourite romances of the 
mediaeval Church. On these see the critical studies of E. 
Heydenreich, esp. ‘ Constantin der Grosse in den Sugen des 
Mittelalters * in Ztachr. /. Geschichtstvissenscha/t, ix. [1893] 
9. Iff. 

II. Extent of the Church at the time of Con¬ 
stantine’s ‘ conversion.’—At the outset of an in¬ 
quiry into the great change brought about by 
Constantine, it is of importance to understand 
the extent and influence of the Church and its 
attraction for any statesman. 

(a) Numbers .—Materials for forming an esti¬ 
mate of the strength of Christianity under Dio¬ 
cletian w’ill be found in Harnack’s elaborate 
survey (Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr. ii. 
[1904] ‘240-4,56). From a careful study it would ap¬ 
pear that in the East the Christians, except in 
a few towns, were still only a small minority, 
at the most—one-ninth or so of the whole (H. 
Kichter, WesU'bm. [1865], p. 85)—and in the 

West they would be considerably le.ss. Unfortu¬ 
nately we do not know' the population of the Em¬ 
pire. The ligure of Gibbon (i. 42), 120 millions, is 
absurdly large ; J. Beloch (Bevolkerung d. gr.-rbm. 
Welt, 1886) gives it under Augustus at 54 mil¬ 
lions, but this seems too small. If we take it at 
60 millions under Nero, the great famines, etc., in 
the middle of the 3rd cent, would have reduced it 
to slightly less under Constantine. At the out¬ 
side, therefore, the Christians would scarcely 
number five millions (Gibbon’s proportion, 

[ii. 65], thus comes to the same result), or less 
than the Jews, who numbered over six millions, 
of whom one million were in Egypt. In Kome 
in 250 we calculate from Eusebius, HE vi. 43. 
11 , that the Christians numbered between 40,000 
and 50,000 in a city of nearly a million, i.e. 
though this proportion would be higher in the 
time of Constantine. In the country districts 
the Christians were far less numerous tlian in the 
towns. 

(b) Influence .—But what the Christians lacked 
in numbers they more than made up by their 
organization, unity, w'ealth, and driving pow'er. 
In these matters only the Jews could equal them, 
but Judaism was hindered by its Law from ever 
becoming an international religion. The Chris¬ 
tians, shut off from the pleasures of the world, 
had grown immensely rich, while their morality, 
sobriety, and enthusiasm would attract any states¬ 
man who looked deejier than popular rumour. 
For any statesman anxious to infuse new life into 
a dying world Christianity had no rival except, 
possibly, Mithraism, for Neo-Platonism, etc., had 
no value for the vulgar ; nor must wo overlook the 
value to the statesman of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality (Burckhardt, op. cit. p. 140). 

III. Personal relation to Christianity.—The 
personal relation of Constantine to Christianity 
IS a subject of much importance, as upon its 
decision many questions, both theological and 
ecclesiastical, depend. As to the date of his 
‘ conversion ’ the earliest authorities are contra¬ 
dictory. Lactant. Instit. Div. vii. 27, a work 
finished before 311, would be conclusive, but the 
passage has been shown by its editor, Brandt 
(CSEL xix. 668), to be an interpolation. Equally 
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concluHive would be sentences in the letter of 
Constantine to the bishops at Arles in 314 or 316 
(Optatus Milev. Mon. Vet. [CSEL xxvi. 208]), but 
these probably reflect merely the opinions of 
Hosius (see infra, IV. (/;)). Zos. ii. 29 (cf. Soz. 
HE i. 3) dates the conversion after the execution 
of Crispus, to the remorse for which he attributes 
it. For our part we first detect a warmer note as 
to Christianity about 314, in Constantine’s letter 
to Chrestus (Kuseb. HE x. 5). As regards his 
whole relation to Christianity, the data are in¬ 
volved and have been variously interpreted, while 
the dilliculty has been increased by the delay of 
his baptism until his death. The whole problem 
has been rendered additionally obscure by the 
complex imperfect character of Constantine him¬ 
self—calculating, shrewd, superstitious, often 
cruel, cynical—whose one ^eat instance of con¬ 
summate foresight alone entitles him to be called 
‘Great.’ Brieger {Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. iv. 
[1881] 163 tt’.) and Gibbon make it altogether a 
cpiestion of politics ; but, as Bury has pointed out 
(Gibbon, ii. 566), this is to ascribe to Constantine 
a freedom from superstition which, though natural 
in an English deist of the 18th cent., was alto¬ 
gether unknown in the 4th. Schiller {op. cit. ii. 
213) believes that his ideal was a syncretistic; 
fusion of the best elements of Christianity and 
paganism. But Constantine’s powers of observa¬ 
tion must have shown him the impossibility of 
any such sym^retism ; the refusal of precisely such 
syncretism lay at the root of the whole persecu¬ 
tion of Diocletian. As a sumniary of the follow¬ 
ing survey we incline to think that Constantine at 
first leaned to toleration for political reasons, iis 
a system of balance or equal opportunity for 
heathenism and Christianity ; and that the suc¬ 
cess of his arms and the identification of his van¬ 
quished foes with heathenism (cf. Constantine’s 
Orniio ad Sanct. Coetuni, 23-26, of which this is 
the concluding thought) led to a policy of self- 
interest passing into an intellectual, possibly even 
a moral, conviction ; with the consecpient effort, 
but without unstatesmanlike haste, to supplant 
heathenism hy Christianity, and in certain direc¬ 
tions (see infra, V. i.) to alter the laws accord¬ 
ingly. The relapse of his last years was rather 
moral degeneration than any reaction (Burck- 
hardt) towards paganism, while at its best his 
religion was probably a ‘ strange jumble ’ (Niebuhr, 
Rom. Hist., Eng. tr. [1828 ff.] v. 449) of creed and 
superstition. 

(a) In early life. —That Constantine’s mother 
Helena was a Christian before her divorce has 
been assort(‘d (Theodoret, HE i. 17) ; but Eusebius 
{VC iii. 47) ascribes her conversion to her son. 
While there is no reason to identify his father 
Constantins’ leaning towards Monotheism (Euseb. 
VC i. 17, ii. 49) with a belief in Christianity, it 
is of importance to note his tolerant disposition. 
During the great persecution of Diocletian it was 
only in Constantins’ provinces of Gaul and Britain 
that there was any safety for Christians (Optat. 
Milev. i. 22),^ though even Constantins thought it 
well to conform to the edict of Diocletian to 
the extent of destroying the churches (Lact. MP 
15, as against Euseb. HE viii, 13. 13). Here and 
there also there were one or two martyrs—not 
necessarily, of course, by Constantius* orders.* To 
the tolerant practice and disposition of his father 
we must add the influence of Nicomedia, at the 
palace of which Constantine was brought up. The 

1 Spain, where persecutions abounded, was not, as is often 
stated, in his ffovernment, but was under the charg'e of Datian, 
an otfleer of Maximian. 

2 For the martyrs in Britain—St. Alban (very doubtful), 
Aaron, and Julius (more doubtful still)—see Bede, HE, ed. 
Plummer, ii. 17-20 ; Haddan-Stubbs, CouneiU, Oxford, 186^78, 
L 6 ; Harnack, Expansion, ii. 410, n. 4. 


power of the Christians, whose great basilica 
towered up against the palace, the fact that, in 
the court itself, Brisca (he wife and Valeria the 
daughter of Diocletian, the influential eunuchs 
Dorotheus and (Jorgonius, and Lucian the cham¬ 
berlain, were Christians (Lact. MP 15), the re¬ 
sistance of the Christians to Diocletian’s edicts, 
ami the chaos produc'd by attempts to carry 
out the edicts-^-all must have impressed him with 
the folly and impossibility of a policy of persecu¬ 
tion (cf. Constantine’s Unit, ad Sanct. Coct. 25). 
Yet, w’hile in (iaul, his personal cult appears* 
to have been that of Apollo or the sun-god 
(Eurnen. Panegyr. vii. 21), and even late in his 
reign he was still under its influeiu'e, so that, 
e.g., his statue at ('onstantinoj)le was a muti¬ 
lated sun-god from Athens (ef. ufra, V. ii. (c) 

‘ Sunday ’). 

(/>) In his struggle ivith Rumours 

of the persecution in the East under Galerius and 
Maximin Daza M<»nld (confirm Constantine in his 
conception of its folly and in his policy of tolera¬ 
tion (Lact. MP 24. 9). He was therefore a willing 
party in signing, witl Licinian, Galerius’ e<lict of 
toleration (30th Ajir. 311). In his struggle with 
Maxentius, the plea of Constantine’s invasion was 
the deliverance of Rome from his tyranny and 
vices (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, VC 33; Panegyr. 
ix. 4 ; Julian, C(es., ed. Hertlein, pj). 405, 422), 
and the Christians as such were tolerably treated 
(Uptat. Milev. i. 18). As regards the famous vision 
at the Milvian Bridge opinion will always be 
divided. In our earliest authority (I.act. MP AA, 
w^ritten in 314, probably by the tutor of Crispus), 
Constantine was warned in a dream on the night 
before the battle to draw the monogram of Christ 
upon the shields of his soldiers. 

For the form of the mono|frain and labannn, see Smith- 
Cheetham, DC A i. 494. W’e may note that the toharuin 
(derivation unknown), or standard with this monogram, ap¬ 
pears on Ora^co-Bactrian coins of the 2nd and Ist ( cnt. n.c^ 
and also on Tarantine coins of the 3rd cent. li.c. (cf. Soc. HE 
V. 17, and 8oz. H E vii. 16, for symbols of the cross as a sign of 
immortality on temples of Isis ; see also Schiller, on. cit, ii. 
205 n. ; .Madden, Sum. Chron., 1877, p. 17 ff.). Acconiing to E. 
Rapp (Das Labarum und d. Sunneiicullxnf, Bonn, 180.6), there 
is no well-attested use of the labarmn as a Christian symbol 
before 323 (see below, p. 78’’, top). 

The familiar story is not found in Euseb. HE 
ix. 9, wliich is silent on the subject, hut occurs in 
the later VC i. 28 (cf. also ib. ii. 55 ; Soz. HE i. 4), 
where Eu.sebius states that (.Constantino told it him 
‘ long afterwards and conlirmed it with an oath,’ 
hut gives no date. The value of this j)ers()nal state¬ 
ment is discounted by the silence of Constantine 
in his Orat. ad Sanct. Coet., where surely of all 
places he would have dilated ui)on it. Oaths 
with Constantine were also very common. Allow¬ 
ing for exaggerations in the intervening years, we 
may take it that something external happened, 
pos.sibly a solar halo, whicli not unfreqiiently as- 
.suines the form of a cross,* and that this was 
interpreted hy Constantino as an augury of Divine 
intervention. There is proof of the dream in 
the inscrii)tion by the Semate on the arch of Con¬ 
stantine, dedicated in 315. The ‘ instinctu divini- 
tatis’ {CIL vi. 1139) there alleged as the cause 
of victory (cf. Constantine, Orat. ad Sanct. Coet. 
26) has been shown to be original and no later 
addition (cf. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, 
1892, p. 20 f.; Garrucci, in King, op. cit. p. 20). 
Additional proof is found also in the pagan 
Panegyr, ix. (written in 313) ch. 4 ‘ to divina 
pra^cepta,’ ch. II ‘ tu divino monitus instinctu.’ 
Whether this ‘ cajleste signum,’ as Lactantius, 

1 This explanation was first given Ijy Fabricius {Bxb. Grate. 
vi. 8-29. Stanley (Eastern < hnrcJi, p. 181) refers to the Aurora 
Borealis of 1848 and its curious popular interpretations; cf. 
Nazarius, Paueqyr. (written iu 321), ch. 14, of the boats in thi 
■ky in 312-313 that were ‘ the Ulk of all OauL' 
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loc. cit.y calls it, was a miracle^ brings in con¬ 
siderations beyond our scope. 

We are told (Kuseb. NIC ix. 9. 10, 11, VC 40; 
that, after the victory of tlie Milvian Bridge, 
Constantine erected at l\orne a statue of himself, 
with the s}>ear he usually (iarried in his right 
hand shaped like a cross. As evidemie the VC is 
almost valuehiss, and Brieger thought that the 
passage in 11E was an interpolation. But Ku.sebius 
mentioned this statue in a speecli at Tyre in 314 
[HE X. 4. 16), and tliis seems to decide its existence 
and the general belief in the Bast in 314 as to 
Constantine’s position, though the popular Christian 
rumour might not be a correct interpretation of 
the artist’s work.^ The spear-cross was probably 
designeilly ambiguous. A more important evidence 
of Constantine's favour for the Christians is his 
handing over to the Uoman bishop (before Oct. 
313; see inj'ra^ p. 79^') of the ‘domus Faust;e,’a 
palace possibly of his wife, formerly belonging to 
the Latcran family ((begorovius. Home iti Middle 
Ages [Eng. tr. bS!)4 If.], i. SS), which became the 
residence of the Bishops of lUnwQ {Lib. Tontif,, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 191). 'The erection of the churches 
commonly attributed to him (Lateran, St. I*eter’s) 
is probably a little later, if we may judge from the 
fact that they were built with [lagan spoils (Creg. 
op, cit. i. 92), though the small St. Eaul’s (fuori It 
7nuri), the foundation of which was wrongly 
attributed to Constantine, would come under the 
head of the oratories restored after the edict of 
Milan (DiK^hesne, op, cit. i. 178, 195; Lanciani, 
op. cit. p. 15011'.; Greg. op. cit. i. 100). On the 
whole the evidence of Constantine’s churches in 
Home (the list of which in the Lib. Pontif. is very 
exaggerated) is inconclusive as to the date of his 
conversion. 

(c) Between 312 and 323 .—After the victory of 
the IMilvian Bridge, Constantine and Licinian 
promulgated at Milan, in the spring of 313, a 
second edict of toleration—‘free liberty to choose 
that form of worship which they consider most 
suitable’—and restoration of forfeited churches 
and property. 

Kor this edict see Euseb. UK x. 5, and for its oriH-inal 
Latin form, Lact. MP 48. Note the non-committal reliKions 
references—‘(^uidr|uid est divinitatis in sede caelesti.’ This 
edict was second to that of Oalerius, to which the ‘ hard 
conditions’ (alpfo-n^) of § 4 refers. Mason (Persecution of 
Diocletian, 187(;, p. 327 fT.) ha.s exploded the older idea (stiil 
held in DCli i. 6^8) that ConsUintine issued a second edict of 
toleration at Milan, before the Milvian Bridg^e, and that this 
was the third. 

But, until 323, Constantine kept a balance 
between Christianity and heathenism, though 
inclining more and more to the former (see infra, 
IV. (r)). About 317, he selected the Christian 
Lactantius to be the tutor of his son Crispus (b. 
306[?J; Jerome, Vir. III. SO). From 315 onwards, 
pagan emblems (Mars, ‘ Ceiiius Pop. Rom.,’ Sol) 
disaj)[)eared from his coins, and indill’erent legends 
(‘ Bcata t rami nil litas,’ etc.) took their place. 'I'his 
period of neutrality was ended by his (ronllict with 
Licinian. In 319, Licinian had begun to oppress 
the Christians, esi)eci:illy in his army (Workman, 
Perse.rufion in Earl// Church, 1906, p. 187 n.), 
though without inmOi bloodshed (Kuseb. HE x. 8; 
VC i. 49 -56, ii. 1,2; So/.omen, HE i. 7 ; for a clear 
(ixamination see F. (birres. Die Licin. Christen- 
rerfohjuiaj, Leipzig, 1875, esp. p. 2911’. To thi.s 
persecution belong the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 
['<ee U. V. (iebbardt, Acta Mart. Selecta, 1902, 

' ,). H. Newman (Essays on Eccles. Miracles, 1843, p. 103 ff.) 
and de Bio^lio cit. i. 210 IT.) give ttie best defence of this 
view. 

- It may be ef interest to note that the signs would probably 
be read in l.atin—‘in hoc, signo vinc-es' - and not (»reek toutoI 
ciica—as (VnisL.antine spoke Latin. The annalists are divided 
on the subject. 

* Uf. Enseiiius' mistake (UK vii. 18) of a statue of .<fi)sculapiu8 
%t Paneas for one of Jesus. 


pp. 166-181]). This foolish move gave Constantine 
the opportunity of a[)pcaring as the advocate of 
the Christians (323), who were really far more 
numerous in Licinian’s domains than in the West. 
The struggle thus hecaiiie a crusade, and the 
labaruni was stamped on most coins (Euseb. HE 
X. 9, VC ii. 6-12; Schiller, op. cit. ii. 211 ; Madden, 
Nu7n. Chron., 1877, p. 5311.). 

(d) pj'oin 323 to kis death .—After his conflict 
with Licinian, Constantine, according to Eusebius, 
put his hand seriously to the work, forbidding 

I lagan sacrilices in general (see infra, p. 81'‘), and 
luilding churches ( VC ii. 44-46). But, on the 
whole, his attitude to paganism was cautious, 
thougli his aversion to the old faith would be 
increased by his unfortunate reception in heathen 
Rome in 3‘26, whiidi led to his abandoning it for 
('onstantinople. After this he seems to have 
increased the privileges of the clergy (Soz. HE 
i. 8, 9), and he rewarded towns that turned temples 
into churches (Soc. HE i. 18; Soz. HE ii. 5), in 
several cases because of immoral rites (cf. Euseb. 
Laud. Con.^tnnt. 8). Many temples were also 
despoiled for the founding of Constantinojile, and 
by ins expressed wish the new city was free from 
organized heathenism (Euseb. VC iii. 48). At the 
same time tlie existing temples of Byzantium— 
Cybele, Castor and Pollux, etc.—W(‘re not de¬ 
stroyed, and the city itself was dedicated to 'Tyclie 
(Fortuna), though without temple services (Zos. ii. 
21 ; Schuitze, op. cit. ii. 281 ; for this Tyche, Bury 
refers to a study of J. Strzygowski, ‘ Die I'yche v. 
Konstant.’ in Analecta^ Graecvmsia, Graz, 1893). 
By this time Constantine’s ‘conversion,’ hitherto 
chielly political, had become an intellec.tual belief 
in Cliristianity as an historical religion capable of 
proof (.see Constantine’s remarkable sermon. Oral, 
ad Sanct. Coet., esp. chs. 4, 11, 18, 19, where the 
Sibyl and Virgil’s 4th Eclogue are appealed to). 
The return of his aged mother Helena fruni her 

i iilgrimage to Palestine (undertaken in 326, possibly 
lecause of lier son’s execution of Crisjms), with 
two nails from the Cross, one of which lie turned 
into the bit of his war-liorse,^ led to his found[ition 
at Jerusalem of the Churcli of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the site of a temple of Venus (Soc. 1111 i. 17 ; 
Euseb. VC iii. 3U), and he also preiiaied a form 
of common daily prayer for the army (Euseb. VC 
iv. 20). 

Though not even a catechumen, Constantine 
delighted in jireaching sermons, in Latin, to the 
apjilauding crowds ; one of these has been preserved 
to us by Eusebius (VC iv. 29). But at the same 
time his alienation from Catholicism towards 
Ariani.sm was increasing (see iyifra, p. 80), helped 
probably by the death of his mother Helena (c. 330 
[hhiseb. VC iii. 47]; buried at Constantinople [Soc. 
HE i. 17]). The fact that he did not take any stejis 
either to become a catechumen or to he bajitized 
until he felt near to death, may be explained as 
due either to political balancing, or to lack of 
decision, or, more probably, to the lielief that 
baptism, like the heathen lustrations, ensured tlie 
remission of sins, and to the growing dread of 
post-baptismal sin. He was finally baptized by 
tlie Allan bishop Eusebius of Nicoiuedia (I'hiseb. 
VC iv. 6‘2-63 ; Jerome, Chron., ann. 2353 [in PZ 
xxvii. 680]). In the Greek Churcli he has practii;- 
ally been canonized by the title’I<ra7rd(rro\os, ‘ Equal 
to the Apostles.’ 

Into the large question of the advantage or other¬ 
wise to the Church of Constantine’s adoption of 

i Soc. HE i. 17; Soz. HK ii. 1; loo characteri.stio to be an 
nvention. But the rest of the chapter—* the luvention of the 
Cross’—nuist he discredited owinfif to the complete silence of 
Euseb. VC iii. 26, 30, and of the Itin. JJunligalense (written 333 
in CSKL xxxlx.]). The story is first found in Cyril of Jerusalem 
'b. 3l.‘i), Kp. ad Const. 3, the i^enuinenesa of which is, however, 
doubtful. 
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Christianity as the State reli^^ion, we cannot enter. 
The familiar lines of Dante {Inferno^ xix. 115), 

‘ Ah I Constantine ! to how much ill pave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee,’ 
liave really a wider sionilicance tlinn the false 
donation; and the jml^ment of Mill {Essnij on 
Liberty^ eh. 2) deserves to be pondered : ‘ Tt is a 
hitter thouj^ht how dill'erent the Christianity of 
the world mi}.5ht have been, ha«l it been adopted 
as the relij^ion of the Empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius, instead of those of Constantine ! ’ 
For a contrary judgment cf. Newman, Arians^ 
1871, p. 248. 

IV. Constantine and the Church.—(a) Relations 
of Chnrcli and State .—Nothing was further from 
the intention of Constantine tlian to abandon to 


possess a vahiahle collection of anonymous documents, Decern 
Alonutnentn Vet. ad Donatint. hist, pcrtineiitia, usually l>«und 
up with Optatus (liest ed. of both by C. /.iwsa iti CS^lj xxvi. 

; also by Dupiii f 17(»2] and Mi^'ue, PL viii, G74 ff.). Certain 
letters of Autcuslitie (Ppp- S8, 48) add to our kno\vleil>;e. k"or a 
critical examiiialion nee O. Sccck, ‘ Quellcn u. Drkuoden uber 
die Aiifaii^re l>onatiMUU8’ in /.tschr.f, Kircheinjesch. x. [1S89) 
ami b. l)uclu*sue, Le Dossier dii donatisine, Paris, lHSt>. 

Ill answer to the at»peal of the Donatists (15th 
Apr. II111) forwarded by Anulinus, proconsul of 
Alrica, Constantine summoned Ciccilian, bishop of 
Carthage, and tlie ten accusing hisliops to a[n>ear 
at Rome before a synod over which he instructed 
Pope Miltiad(‘s to preside (Eiiseh. HE x. 5. 18; 
Augu.st. E}t. 88 , c. Crescon. iii. 81). At the same 
time, prompted by llosiiis, bishop of Cordova, he 
gave Crecilian certnin marks of liis esteem (Euseb, 
HE X. G). riie synod met (2-4 Oct. Ill.S) in ‘the 


the Church any portion of Ids [mi)erial prerogative, | 
and this determination would he increased liy the | 
sycophancy of the Court clergy. Into his adoption | 
of the new religion he carried all the old Roman | 
ideas, for his ‘conversion’ was not a revolution in i 
the political genius of the Empire. Whatever j 
crudity there may have been about his religious 
opinions, his views as an oflicial were clear. 'I'o j 
tlie Roman governor religion was a de])artment of | 
the civil service. The conse<iuences of this are i 
apfiarent in the after history of the Church. Tlie i 
Emperor, it is true, could not be the Pontifex ^ 
Maximus of the new religion—this title, retained , 
by Constantine, was dropjied by Cratian (Zos. iv. | 
36), and in time lapsed to the Bishop of Rome— i 
but the new autocracy founded by Diocletian and 
himself (on this see (jlihbon, ch. xvii., with Bury s 
apiiendix) made this of less moment than for the 
early Ciesars. For that matter, tlie ollicial title of 
the new monarchy was the higher ‘deus’ (Scliiller, 
oj). cit. ii. 33, 34). In consequence, in the Eastern 
Church the Emperor was always the supremo head, 
as his modern representative, the Czar, is to-day ; 
hut in the West the ahandoninent by Constantine 
of Rome for his new cajiital gave the bishops of 
Rome their great oiiportunity. 

Thus Constantine and his successors, while giving 
the Church Councils full liberty of discussion, in¬ 
sisted that their own consent was necessary to con¬ 
fer validity on the canons; and they regulated the 
business by Imperial commissioners, often laymen. 
So, at the Council of Arles, Constantirie deputed 
Bishoji Marinus to preside (Euseb. HE x, 5. 19; 
Mansi, ii. 4G9) ; at the Council of Nice, Bishop 
Hosius of Cordova (on this complicated question 
see DCB i. 168, and, for the Rom. Oath, view, 
Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. 1871, i. 37 ff.); while at 
the Couneil of Tyre (335) he sent the consular 
Dionysius as coiiimissioiier (Euseb. F6Mv. 42; PL 
viii. 562). Tlie doctrine asserted by Constantine 
was never wholly lost even in tlie Roman Catholic 
Church, and was of great influence as late as the 
Council of Constance (cf. also Articles of the 
Anglican Church, no. 21). 

{h) Constantine arid heresy. —To the Roman 
magistrate religious recusancy was tantamount to 
political disaflection. Constantine and his suc¬ 
cessors were therefore driven, almost before the 
ink on the decree of toleration was dry, to deal 
with heresies and s(!hisnis within the Church itself. 
To allow the Cliurch to be rent into diverse parties 
would be to destroy the very solidarity and uni¬ 
versality (‘catholic’’) which had marked it out to 
the politician from all other religions as destined 
to become supreme. Hence the anxiety of Con¬ 
stantine to secure the peace of the legitimate 
Catholic Churcli’ (Euseb. HE x. 5. 20). 

(i.) Constantine’s lir.st intervention was in legard 
to the Donatists ((/.v.). 

For Constantino and the Donatists 
U Schismate Donatist. (written about 3/6) i. 2if. ; 
is neither complete nor altogether trustworthy, ''e also 


casa of Eansta on the Tiateran,’ and the decision 
was given again.st the Donatists (Optat. op. cit. i. 
‘23-24; Aug. contra Kp. Par men. i. 10; Ep. 43,5 
[14]). Dn the further apj/eal of the I)onatist.s, 
Cmcilian was detained at Brescia [xh. i. 26), and 
two hi.shops were dispatch(;d by Constantine to 
Africa to make inquiries ‘ iilii esset Catholi(*a.’ As 
they reportc<l in favoi * of Cjccilian, tlu; Donatists 
pre.ssed the appeal, and Con.stantine or/lered the 
case to bo re tried at Arles (Euseb. HE x. 5. 21 ; 
Optat. op. cit. i, 26; Dcccm Mon. Vet. iii. iv. v.).‘ 
About the same time (Eeb. 15, 315) a commission 
was appointed by Constantine to inquire into the 
guilt ot b[>. Felix of Autumni.^ Of tlie decisions 
of Arles wc have only frngiiientary evidence (F. 
Maassen, Qucllen des canon. Redds, Graz, 1870, 
p. 18811.), and its date, 1st Aug. 314 or 316, is 
uncertain, though nrobably the latter.* As the 
Donatists were still not satisfied, Constantine 
heard their appeal at Milan (lOth Nov. 316; 
Augustine, c. Crescon. iii. 16, 67, 82, iv. 9, ad 
Don. 19, 33, 56), and conlirmed the decisions of the 
Councils (August. Brew coll. Carth. d. iii. c. 1211., 
contra Ep. Parni. i. 11 ; cf. PL viii. 750). Con¬ 
stantine thereupon issued edicts conli.scating the 
churches of the Donati.sts (August. Ep. 105, ‘2, 9; 
88, 3), though within a few years (5th May 321) he 
adopted a policy of toleration or irKliflerence 
(Optatus, Mon. Vet. viii., Brev. iii. 40, 42; cf. 
Aug. ad Don. 56, Ep. 141, 9). 

(ii.) As regards other heretics, Eusebius (FCMii. 
63-65) tells us of his zeal against ‘ Novatians, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulian.s ’ (f.e. followers 
of Paul of Samosata), tho.se ‘avIio are called 
Cataphrygians ’ (i.e. Montanists) and the conlisca- 
tioii of their meeting-places to ‘the Catholic 
Church.’ Thus, as Eusebius puts it, ‘ the savage 
beasts were driven to flight.’ (Jonstantine’s refu.sal 
to ‘ heretics ’ of the privileges granted to the Church 
became part of the law of the Empire {Cud. Ih. 
xvi. 5. 1 ; Cod. Just. i. 5. 1 ; in 326). 

(iii.) To tlie greater Arian difliculty which 
distracted tlie Eastern Church [see art. AhianIsm, 
vol. i. p. 777] the attention of Constantine seems 
to have been drawn about the year 319. As a 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
Arms’ cause, Constantine, in the hope of ending 
the di.spute, first sent his conridential adviser 
Hosius, bishop of Cordova, to Bishop Alexander of 
Alexandria and the presbyter Arius, with a char¬ 
acteristic letter begging them to lay aside ‘ this 
insignilicant subject of controversy’ and co-operate 

1 If no. V. is genuine, it was either dieUted by Hosius or 
shows interpolations. It docs not seem to the present writer 
that it can be safely used with reference to Constantine’s 

character and Christianity at this period. 

2 Thi.s is the correct form, not Aptuiufi. For the text of this 

trial see Dr.;. 3/on. I’cC ii., In CSKL xxvi. 197, and for its date 
L. Diichc.sne, op. cit. p. 644. . „ ^ . 

3 So Seeck, op. cit. ; hut Dnehesne, op. cit. p. 640, argues for 
314 ; time for the events seems to the present writer to demand 
the later dace. For the decisions see Dec. Mon. Vet. iv. {CSPL 
xxvi 2n6). also in PL viii. 818; August. Ep. 43. For th# 
council see PL viii. 816 ; Ilofele, Councils, Fng. tr. i. ISOff. 
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with him in restorinjx unity (Euseb. VC ii. 64- 
72). As tliis failed, (Constantine, on the advice of 
Hosius (Sulpic. Severiis, Chrun. ii. 40, 5ed. Halm in 
CSEL i.), summoned a Council which met at 
Nictea (19th June-25tli Aug. 325). The ‘ecu¬ 
menical ’ {olKov/xii^T}, i.e. ‘ of the Empire,’ cf. Lk 2 * and 
CILy passim) character of the (Council—about 10 
bishops from the West, and 308 from the East 
(Athanasius, ad A/ros^ 2; cf. Soc. HE i. 9)—and 
its importance alike mark tlie beginning of a new 
era for Christianity. Its controversies do not 
concern us ; but for our present pur})Ose it sliould 
be noted tliat tlie influence of Constantine for peace 
wjis considerable (Theod. HE i. 11 ), that the 
Council was summoned in his name (Euseb. VC i'n. 
6 ), that Constantine presided at the opening {ib. 
iii. 10 ir.) and addressed it at its close (ib. iii. 21 ), 
and that he communicated its decision to the 
Church of Alexandria (Soc. HE i. 9). But in 328 
there was a change of policy. Whether owing to 
the influence of his sister Constantia, the widow 
of Licinian, who had herself been influenced by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, or because Constantine 
was now more in touch Avitli the specuilative East 
than in his earlier years, he sought a less stringtmt 
enforcement of Nicene doctrine. The Arianizing 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had been banished at 
the close of the Council, now reappeared and gained 
the Em])eror’s ear. The result was seen in the 
deposition of Athanasius (cf. vol. ii. p. 169, or 
W. Bright in DCB i. 186) by the Council of Tyre 

(335) , his banishment by Constantine (336) to 
Treves, the rehabilitation of Arius by (Constantine 
(Soc. HE i. 26), and the order that he should be 
received back into fellowship at Constantinople 

(336) . The deatli of Constantine left the Arian 
trouble to his successors, under whom Arianism 
became still more identified with Court circles. 

We may point out that (Constantine’s whole 
policy as regards heresy and unity fastened upon 
the (jhurch for sixteen hundred years a policy of 
intolerance. The result was soon seen in the case 
of Friscillian (see Priscillianism). 

(c) Endowments. —The supposed ‘ Donation of 
Constantino,’ all-important liistorically as this 
falsehood proved, need not detain us. It carried 
with it the story of Constantine’s leprosy, and 
baptism by Sylvester at Rome. 

The etory will bo found in PL viil. 567-578. Its date was pro¬ 
bably the 8th century. In 1229 two men who ventured to doubt 
its ifenuineness were burnt at Strasshurg, and as late as 1533 it 
was deemed heresy to dispute it (hea, Imjuisitinn ux Middle 
Ages, 18S8, iii. 668 n.). Its overthrow by L. Valla (tn Donat. 
Const. Declam, in Brown, Fascic. Jienim Kxpe.tend. [1690J 1. 
132) was one of the first results of the Renaissance. 

The benefactions of Constantine were, however, 
considerable. For instance, lie sent Caecilian, 
bishop of Carthage, 3000 folles {(poWui), or purses, 
i.e. nearly £18,000 (Euseb. HE x. 6 ; cf. VC iv. 28). 
Great sums were also spent on the building of 
churches (Euseb. HE x. 2. 3. 4), especially at Jeni- 
salem (Holy Sepulchre [Euseb. VC iii. 34-40]), 
Bethlehem (ib. 43), Nicomedia (ib. 50), and Rome. 
Of his benefactions to the great basilicas at Rome 
we po.ssess a list that seems authentic (PL viii. 
803 tf.), though many of the gifts mentioned are 
later accumulations (Duchesne, Lib. Pont. i. Introd. 
p. 152). ()f great importance from another stand¬ 

point is his order of fifty copies of the Scriptures 
‘legibly described and of a portable size’ (Euseb. 
VC iv. 36). 

V. Influence of Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity upon legislation.—The following are 
the most important evidences of the growth, during 
the reign of Corrstantine, of specifically Christian 
laws or of the influence of Christian sentiment. 

i. Morals. —(a) Slaves. —There was no aboli¬ 
tion of slavery ; this was not a burning question 
in the Early Church. But slaves condemned to 


games or to the mines must not be branded in the 
face, ‘ which is fashioned in the likeness of the 
Divine beauty’ (Cod. Th. ix. 40. 2, March 315; 
PL viii. 119). In dividing estates, families of 
slaves must not be separated (Cod. Th. ii. ‘25, in 
334; PL viii. 376 ). Masters must not kill or 
wantonly torture their slaves (Cod. Th. ix. 12, 
chs. I, 2 in 319 and 326 ; Cod. Just. ix. 14 ; PL 
viii. 161). But the wording of this last law left 
many loopholes of escape, while fugitive slaves 
must not only be given up (Cod. Just. vi. 1 . 4, in 
317; PL viii. 150), but could be examined by 
torture (Cod. Just. vi. 1 . 4. 6 , in 317 and 333) or 
deprived of a foot (ib. vi. 1. 3, undated). I he 
abolition of crucifixion (Soz. HE i. 8 ) and the 
breaking of legs (Aur. Victor, Cces. 41) would 
chiefly apply to slaves. But the illegality of 
Christians being held as slaves by Jews (Euseb. 
VC iv. 27 ; Cod. Th. xvi. 9. 1, 2, 4, xvi. 8 . 6 ; cf. 
Cod. Just. i. 10 ) witnessed rather to the growing 
hatred of the Jews (cf. Cod. Th. xvi. 8 . 1; Cod. 
Just. i. 9. 3 ; PL viii. 130, in Oct. 315). 

(b) Gladiators. —Gladiatorial shows were pro¬ 
hibited in 325 (Cod. Th. xv. 1 ‘ 2 , 1 ; PL viii. 293; 
Cod. Just. xi. 44; cf. Euseb. VC iv. 25; Soc. HE 
i. 18), though the law was certainly not enforced 
in Italy. Tliat at Constantinople there were never 
any gladiatorial shows may be ascribed to the 
influence of Christianity, when we remember Con¬ 
stantine’s bloody slaughters at Treves in his early 
life (Eumen. Paneg. 12 ). 

(c) Adulteryy etc.—(1) Concubinage was dis¬ 

allowed for married men (Cod. Just. v. 26 in 326; 
cf. Digest, i. 25. 7). ( 2 ) Rape, etc., was to be 

severely punished, the woman, even if not a con¬ 
senting party, by disinheritance; abettors, if 
slaves, by burning, if freemen, by banishment 
(Cod. Th. ix. 23. 1 ; PL viii. 195-198, in April 320). 

(d) Children, debtors, etc.—(1) Poor parents were 

forbidden to kill their infant cliildren, the care of 
whom was henceforth to be an Imperial charge 
(Cod. Th. xi. 27. 1, ‘2 ; for Italy first in 315 [PL viii. 
121], tlien for Africa and other provinces in 322 
[P/y viii. ‘236]). The Christian sentiment of this 
law (cf. Lactant. Instit. vi. 20 ) is more obvious 
than its correct political economy. Exposure of 
children was not forbidden until 374 (Cod. Ju.H. 
viii. 51. 2 , ix. 16. 7). Tlie growing poverty of the 
Empire alone was re.sponsible for Constantine’s 
allowing the sale of infant children by poor peojile 
(Cod. Th. V. 8. 1 ; v. 7. 1, in 329 and 331 ; cf. Cod. 
Just. iv. 43)—a practice forbidden in 294 by Dio¬ 
cletian (Cod. Just. Ec.). (‘ 2 ) Illegitimate children 

were legitimized by after-wedlock in the case of 
free-born women (Cod. Ju.d. v. 21. 1 , 5, in 336; 
cf. PL viii. 387-389). (3) Debtors must not be 

.scourged, or, except in special ca.ses, impri.soned 
(Cod. Th. xi. 7. 3, in Feb. 320; PL viii. 189). 
l’ri.soners were not to be confined without air and 
light, or with ‘chains that cleave to their bones,’ 
or to be imprisoned before trial (Cod. Th. ix. 3. 1, 

2 ; Cod. Just. ix. 4. 1 , 2 , in 320 and 326; PL viii. 
199, 299). 

ii. Clergy and Christian worship. —(a) 
The ‘Catholic’ clergy were freed from the dis¬ 
charge of civil duties (Cod. Th. xvi. 1 , 2, in Nov. 
313, Oct. 319; PL viii. 102 , 180), but in July 320 
the abuse of this led to its restriction (PL viii. 
200 ), as was al.so the case in June 326 (God. Th. 
xvi. 2, 6 ; PL viii. 314). (b) Exception was made 

to the lex Papia Poppcea against celibacy in 
favour of the clergy, thus allowing them to in¬ 
herit (Cod. Th. xvi. 2. 4). (c) Public works and 

the sitting of the courts were forbidden on Sundays, 
‘dies sobs’ (Cod. Th. ii. 8 . 1 ; Cod. Just. iii. 12 . 2 , 
in July 321 ; PL viii. 224 ; note the balanced ‘dies 
sobs,’ which would suit Mithraism also), (d) Manu¬ 
missions were permitted to be solemnly made in 
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churches as well as in temples {Cod, Th. xvi. 2. 4, 
iv. 7. 1; Cod. Just. i. 13. 1, 2, in 316 and Ap. 321; 
PL viii. 214 f.). As these manumissions were 
made on Sundays, and especially at Easter, Chris¬ 
tianity became associated in the public nnnd with 
the release of slaves. 

iii. Pagan worship and rites.—[ a) Prohibi¬ 
tion of pa^^an sacrifices in general (Euseb. VC ii. 
44, 45, iv. 23, 25). 

there was such a law may be inferred frona Cod. Th. xvl. 
10. 2, ' law of our divine Father,* but it was certainly not carried 
out in the West, where the protfress of Christianity was but 
slow (S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the W. 
Empire, 1898, vol. i. ch. i. ; cf. A. Deugnot, Hist, de la destruc¬ 
tion du paganisms [Paris, 1835], i. loOff.). Moreover, Con¬ 
stantine more than once proclaimed liberty to the pagans to 
enjoy their temples (Euseb. VC ii. 66, 00 ; Constant. Orat. ad 
Sanct. Coet. 11; cf. Libanius [c. 384], Orat. pro Templia [ed. 
Foerster], iii. xxx ; Symmachus, Ep. x. 4). The question is well 
fli8(’U8sed in de Broglie (op. eit. \. 446-461). Beugnot (op. cit. 
\. 100) takes the prohibition to refer to nocturtial and private 
sacrilicea only. 

(b) The re-enactment, Eeb. and May 319, of the 
law of Tiberius against divination {Cod. Th. i.x. 16. 
1 , 2; PL viii. 155, 162). In Dec. 319 the con- 
.Multation of haruspices was allowed when jmblic 
buildings were struck by lightning {Cod. Tti. xvi. 
10 . 1 ; PZ viii. 202). 

Literaturb.—( a) SovrCKS.—T\\c estimate we form of Con¬ 
stantine depends chiefly upon the value we attar^h to the 
conflicting authorities. Some of the Ijitin soun es may con¬ 
veniently be read in Migne, PL viii., ‘ Opera (’oustantini’; but, 
as this is both incomplete and uncritical, and contains much 
that is false, it should be used with care, esf>ocially as regards 
Constantine’s correspondence. For the Life of Constantine we 
gain most from the following : The Panegyrists, inflated Gallic 
orations delivered on state occasions, but with a valuable 
residuum of fact. Two, delivered in 807 and 313, are of un¬ 
known authorship, three are probably by Eumenius (297, 310, 
811), and one by Nazarius (321); in Migne, PL viii. 681 Cf., or, 
better, A. Bahren’s XII Panegyrici Lat. (1874), to which 
edition references have been made by number and chapter. 
Another work of special pleading, though from a diflferent 
standpoint, Is the de Mortibus Perse.cutorum (best ed. by S. 
Brandt, in CSKL xxvii. (1897]). This work, ascribed in the MB 
to an unknown L. Cieoilius, was attributed before the close of 
the 4th cent, e.g. by Jerome in 393 (de Vir, lUust. 80), to L. 
Cieoilius Finnianus Lactantiius. The genuineness of this ascrip¬ 
tion has been assailed by his editor, 8. Brandt (51FA W exxv. 
[1892]), and justified by Bury (Gibbon, 11. 531-532). The date is 
probably about 315. Of the works of Eusebius of Cast^rea, the 
HE, published early in 326, is of great value, but the Vita 
Coixsiantini ( VC) in four books, written between 337 and 340, is a 
pious eulogy (see Socrates, UK i. 1) rather than serious history 
(best ed. of Eusebius by Heinichen [1868-70]; good Eng. tr. 
by McGifTert and Richardson [New York, 1890]). Of con¬ 
temporary non-Christian writers we may mention Constantine’s 
secretary Eutropius, Breiiarium ab urbe condtfa(ed. F. Huehl, 
1887, or H. Droysen in MGH ii, [1878]). A most valuable source 
is the anonymous fragment first printed by H. Valois, hence 
called Anonymtis Vaiesii (best ed. by Mommsen in Chronica 
Minora, MGH [1892] i. 7-11). As the clerical passages in it 
have been shown by Mommsen (op, cit. pref, p. 0) to be inter¬ 
polations from Orosius, it was probably written before the 
establishment of Christianity, The valuable contemporary 
pagan history of Traxagoras is known to us only in a brief 
summary of Bhotius (in C. Muller, FUG iv. 2 (Paris, 18.51]). 

Of later writers we may single out Euriapius of Sardis (347- 
414). His History (ed. C. Muller, ib. iv. 7-56) was one of the 
main sources of the anti-Christian Zosimus, whose History (ed. 
L. Mendelssohn, 1887) was written towards the close of the 6th 
cent., and is of great value in spite of its bias. The Oration on 
Constantine of Julian the Apostate (ed. F. C. Hertlein, 1876-76) 
Is always of value for what it concedes. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(b. 330) in his great work Res Gestae (ed. V. Oardthausen, 1874, 
Eng. tr. Ph. Holland, 1609), though a pagan, treats Christianity 
without bitterness. Another important source is the Chronicon 
Paschale (ed. T. Mommsen in MGH i. [1892] 199 flf.). Of the 
Christian historians, Socrates {HE) and Sozomen (HE), who 
both wrote about 440, add little to Eusebius, while the later 
Greek chroniclers may safely be neglected. For Constantine 
and the Donatists see supra IV. b. (1), p. 79, 

The I.AWS of Constantine, an important source, must be 
studied in the Codes of 'Theodosius and Justinian, especially 
the former. As the Code of Theodosius is very bulk’* (ed. 
Godfrey, with valuable commentaries, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1736-46 ; 
also ed. Hanel, Bonn, 1842), the student may content himself 
with the chronological excerpts In Migne, PL viii. 92-400. For 
the Code of Justinian reference should be made to the ed. of 
P. Krueger (Berlin, 1877). Almost as important as the written 
sources is the evidence of Constantine’s coins and medals. 
The value of these has been well brought out by Schiller (op. 
cit. infra). For further study reference may be made to the 
well-known works of H. Cohen, Descr. hist, des monnaies 
frapp^es sous Vempire romain (Paris, 1863); J. Eckhel, Doct. 
Sum. Vet. vol. viii. (Vienna, 1797). Garrucci’s Numismatica 
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Ccmstantiniana (Rome, 1856) does not seem to be in the Brit 
Mus. (1910), but is partly translated in C. W. King Earlt 
ChrtsUan Nromsmatics (Lotnl. 1873). M. Madden’s ’* Chris- 
tian Emblems on the Coins of Constantine the Great’ 'm '^he 
Numismatic Chronicle, Ix)ndon, 1877-78) is of groat value. 

(b) Recest Constantine nas been trea>>»v1 with 

great fullne.ss in all Chun;h Histories and DictlonariM (the art. 
by J. Wordsworth in Smith’s DCB is of ispecial 7a1uc), and in 
numerous monographs. (For a good lig*^ of these up to 1890 
see Richardson's Introd. in SchalT, Ante-Nicene Library, 
‘ Eusebius,’ pp. 465-466.) The following works are essential 
for the general history: E. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Bury (1896; new 
edition, 1910IT.), with valuable notes and appendixes; and 
H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rbm. Kaiserzeit, 2 vols, (Gotha, 1887). 
Of special monographs mentioned in this study the following 
may be singled out: J. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantin's des 
GroMtfn (Basel, 18.63; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1880); O. Seeck, Gesch 
des Untergangs der antihu Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin, 189.6-1901) ; 
V. Schultze, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. gr.-rom. Heidentums, 

2 vols. (Jena, 1887-92) Of older works, the conservative 
J. V. A. de Broglie, L’Eglise et I'enxpire rom. an ire si^cle 

3 vols. (Paris, 18.66), A. P. Stanley, Eastern Church^ (1876'; 
brilliant portrait of Constantine), and G. Boissier’s La Fin itl 
paganisms, 2 vols. (Paris, 1S91), hIiouM not he overlooked. 

H. H. Workman. 


CONSUMPTION (Economic).—Since The 
WeMlih of Notions gave tiie consumer rather than 
the producer or the icrchant the first right to 
consideration, que.stiuns relating to consumption 
have always been prominent in Economics, though, 
e.specially in Ei.gjisli hooks, they have not been 
formed into a separate branch of doctrine. It was 
thought that general questions about desire and 
utiliry were matter for Ethics, and should have a 
place in the preface, but not in the body, of Econ¬ 
omics, 'J'liis is still a common view, even when it 
is held that ‘a true theory of consum)>tion is the 
keystone of political economy’ (Keynes, Scope arid 
MethodofPoUt. AVop., Loud. 1891, p. 107). And the 
special or more practical ([uestions of consumption 
are then taken up under the familiar heads of 
production {q.v.), distribution (<7.^^), and public 
finance or policy. The place wliich the general 
doctrine of consumption is now likely to hold is 
due to a better systematizing of the matter of 
Economics—as a science rather tlian into a series of 
co-ordinate divisions. The theory of value is made 
the centre, and from it come two (luestions, viz. the 
conditions of demand and the conditions of supply. 
The question of demand is that of consumption. 

Its tojiic is utility, and its cardinal notion the 
Law of Diminishing Utility. An object or service 
has utility so far as it satisfies a ile.siro. Wlien 
bought it is bought for its utility ; when consumed 
it i.s only the utility that is destroyed ; when pro¬ 
duced it is utility that is given to it. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility is: other things 
being er^ual, there is always a jwint beyond wliich 
the utility of a commodity diminislies for every 
adilitional quantity of it that one [lo.s.sesses. it 
might be called the Law of Diminisliing Desire. 
Its ba.sis is the familiar fact tliat as a desire 
becomes aatislied it becomes exhausted for the 
time being. Tliis is true not merely of ai)pctite.s, 
but of higher desires whose satisfaction iKsgeta 
others. And it is true for indirect consumption 
(when commodities are used as means of ]»roduc- 
tion) as well as for direct consumption (when they 
directly satisfy a desire). Simple though the law 
is, it ha.s ( 1 ) an important theoretical use, and ( 2 ) 
still more important jiractical ap[)lications. 

I. Theoretirnlly it accounts for llie price which 
a buyer is willing to pay— [a) for dillcrcnt quanti¬ 
ties of the same goods, and (b) for dillcrcnt goods, 
and so it accounts (c) for the prices that have to he 
paid in any market, 

(a) The first case is directly contemplated in the 
law, and is best illustrated in the price that one 
is willing to pay for any necessary commodity. 
Neces.sarie.s have the greatest utility because they 
are necessary, and in the pinch of famine they 
command the higlie.st prices. But beyond a certain 
quantity they are not necessary, ami then tJieu 
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utility is limited by the simple desire of consuming 
them. As this desire becomes satisfied, the 
pleasure in consuming diminishes, and with it 
the utility of tlie commodity, till it vanishes alto¬ 
gether, because the desire is satisfied. 

{b) Similar consi(l(‘rat.ions are apparent when we 
ask what we are willing to pay for different com¬ 
modities. It depends, of course, on our desires. 
But the interest of the question is that these are 
ill comjietition, since we (;annot satisfy them all 
even ii we had the means; nnd the special 
economic; interest of the question is tliat our means 
are limited. It is the question how a given income 
is spent. And in terms of the general law w'e 
have these two answers : (1) every one seeks to 
secure the greatest Total Utility from his income, 
and (2) he does this by looking to the Marginal 
Utility of his various purchases in order to make 
it equal in them all. The first statement is obvious, 
but the second needs exi)laining. By marginal 
utility is meant the utility of any commodity, or 
quantity of it, that a buyer is just willing to take 
at a certain price. His debate w-ith himself is 
always whether ho could do better with his 
shilling now or in the future ; and, if he buys and 
regrets, it is always because he might have had a 
greater utility for his shilling if he had bought 
something else with it, or if he had kept it. To 
spend well is not to buy the same degnic of utility 
w'ith every shilling, for infinite or necessary utilities 
are usually cheap. The difference between the 
price for which one gets them, and the price that 
'•ue w'ould be willing to pay for them, is called 
tno Consumer’s Surplus. 

These notions of surplus utility, total utility, 
and marginal utility are most clearly presented in 
diagram. For every commodity there can be drawn 
a curve representing all tliree. The shape of the 
curve is different for different (;ommodities and 
for different consumers; but in accordance with 



the general law of diminishing utility it shows in 
all cases a more or less regular fall in utility with 
every addition to the quantity bought. Annexed 
IS the general curve for any necessary commodity. 
On O X are marked the units of quantity bought, 
and so of the price paid ; and the diminishing areas 
drawn on them represent the diminishing utilities, 
the first being infinite, representing the infinite 
utility of that unit. The areas having equal bases, 
their difference may be represented by their height, 
and a curve drawn as in the figure. If a consumer 
buys 7 units, the marginal utility is that of the 


last portion, and he makes this his marginal pur¬ 
chase, because for the same unit of money he 
expects a greater utility of spendinj^ it on soine- 
tliiiig else than on an eiglith unit of this commodity. 
The total utility is represented by the total area 
of the figure, and the surplus utility by the area 
AY y a. Taking all his purchases into account, it 
is clear that he will have nothing to regret (except, 
of course, the nature of his desires) if liis marginal 
purchases have all an equal degree of utility. For 
he will thus have the greatest total utility from 
his income. 

{c) A commodity has a different marginal utility 
for different consumers, the difference being due 
to the difference in their inconie.s and their desires. 
Hence with every price at wliich a commodity is 
offered there corresponds a certain demand ; and, 
in general, the greater the price the less the 
demand, and the less the price the greater the 
demand. It is in expectation of a siifbcient de¬ 
mand at a profitable price that commodities are 
produced, and it is on the correctness of his expecta¬ 
tions, and not on the cost of production, tliat a 
protlucer relies for his price and profit. This is 
the es.seiitial consideration in the familiar law of 
supply and demand w'hich accounts for all values 
that are fixed by competition 

2. As the ultimate aim of economic effort is to 
con.sume what is produced, the practical questions 
regarding consumption may run into grc’at detail; 
and their answers easily run to one-sidedness if 
the questions are not systematic. This is seen 
in the conflict of popular opinions about the 
spending of the rich. It would he hard to say 
whether people approve more of the ricli man who 
spends much, and so spreads his wealth, or of the 
rich man who spends little, and appears, there¬ 
fore, not to give work to others. And whatever 
may be thought of the spendthrift, the miser, and 
the philanthropist as individuals, there is great 
diversity of opinion about the first two, and some 
about the philanthropist, as members of the body 
economic. And not all professional economists 
appear to have reconciled the truth in tlie two 
opposite statements that ‘demand for commodities 
is not demand for labour,’ and that ‘ want of w'ork 
is due to under-consumption.’ 

The aim of economic organization and effort is, 
under conditions, to produce the greatest total 
utility; and, if we ask how economic progress is 
to be e.stimated, we ask the conditions on which 
this total utility depends. First it depends on the 
quantity and quality of wealth produced, and so 
on the mil and the most efficient use of the labour 
and the natural and acquired re.sources of a country. 
And in looking at the economic progress of a 
country we are apt to look no further than at the 
amount and quality of wealth that is thus pro¬ 
duced, and at its distribution with a view to 
further production. But the amount of utility in 
wealth aepends on the intensity and variety of the 
desires for whose satisfaction the wealth is con- 
I Slimed. This is the head under which all practical 
questions of consumption find their place. It is 
conveniently divided into two by considering, first, 
the .satisfaction of desires that all seek to satisfy, 
and then the satisfaction of other desires. Regard¬ 
ing the former, it is apparent that the total utility 
from a country’s produce is greater when the 
margin at which the very poor cease to purchase 
is extended, and the margin of others is contracted 
BO as to exclude waste and gluttony. A country 
of great houses and vile hovels is so mr not making 
so much of its wealth as one where the houses are 
less great and the hovels less vile. 

But it is when we turn from more or less neces¬ 
sary desires that we see the complexity of the ques- 
tion that may be organized from the point of view 
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of consumption. It is here that there is the nearest 
connexion between Economics and Ethics. The 
moral ideal is that of complete living, and requires 
a character having variety and depth of intere.sts or 
desires, quite as much as one having these in unity 
or system, and so in harmony. In economic pro¬ 
gress there must be this variety and depth if the 
utility of wealth is to grow witli its increase; and 
an obvious point is that many desires—most of the 
highei desires, intellectual, aesthetic, and social— 
are very little destructive of utility. The cost of 
creating them, t.g. by education, is greater than 
the cost of gratifying them, and is therefore much 
the more ijiiportant consideration. The most de¬ 
structive desires need no learning. 

It is also obvious from the nature of consumption 
that no comment on an economic .system can be 
more severe tlian that it makes, or even lets, the 
poor grow poorer while the rich grow richer. The 
comment is often made, but it is made mainly on 
the erroneous ground that the gain of one must 
always be the loss of another. It has not been 
true in fact of our present economic .system 
(see DisriiinuTiON) ; still tlie comment might 
with advantage be more absurd on the face of it. 
From tlie same point of view it would be a very 
adverse coniment on tlie progress of invention if it 
could still be said that tlie labourer has not been 
spared any of tlie .severity and exhaustion of 
muscular work that he had before the revolution 
in industry. For notliing tells more against a 
wealth of life. But, on tlie contrary, the saving in 
mere hardness of toil has been one of the best 
fruits of invention (see PRODUCTION). 

While there is ground for charging defects in 
consumjit ion not to thriftlessness merely, but to 
the bad distribution of wealth and the struggle to 
have rather than to enjoy, there is a source that 
is at l(*ast as serious. So long as individual wealth 
is devoted to the service of a few desires, its in¬ 
crease must be consumed with diminishing utility. 
Luxury is for the most nart such a spending, both 
when it is for self-indulgence and when it is for 
ostentation (see LUXURY). But the evil is not so 
much in the jiresence of luxury as in the absence 
of the desire for better things. The pursuit of 
wealth ha.s been far more eager than the pur¬ 
suit of desires wherewith to give it the fullest 
utility. There is not yet any general belief that 
they can become so absorbing as those that need 
no learning. The common view of education is 
much more concerned with giving power to acquire 
than power to enjoy; and we are all children 
enough to enjoy no property of a thing so much as 
that it is our own. Such rellexions do not point 
to a want of progress but to the long way to go, 
and to the fundamental way in which economic 
de]»ends on moral progress. 

The statistics of consumption that have most 
practical intiuest are concerned with the expendi¬ 
ture of small incomes. There are two methods of 
collecting them. One, the ‘intensive’ method, 
makes a minute study of individual families and 
their mode of life. It is most comjiletely repre¬ 
sented in the work of Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
school. Examples of it—though not so minute— 
are to be found in Booth, Life, and Labour of the 
People in London (1889-97) ; Rowntree, Poverty 
(1901); and in Family Ihidyets (1896), collected by 
members of the Economic Club. The other, the 
‘extensive’ method, looks rather to the quantity 
of its facts. Its chief expositor was Ernst Engel 
(1821-1896), who formulated a law, usually called 
Engel’s Law, of which the main part is that as 
income rises the proportion of it spent on food 
diminishes. And later statistics from various 
countries give a general sufiport to his view that 
this iiroportion may be used ms a comparative 


measure of well-being, viz. the higher the pro- 
portion of earnings spent on food, the poorer a 
community, and any cla.ss in a commimitj. An 
excellent example of the method is to be found 
in the U.S. Bulletin for 1903 of the Bureau of 
Labour. ‘The figures of income and expendi¬ 
ture furnished in detail by 2567 families in 33 
States, representing the leading industrial centre.s 
of the country, comprise the material for the 
detailed stuily of the cost of living. Certain 
data which do not enter so much into detail were 
collected in regard to the cost of living in 25,440 
families.* For the United Kingdom the Board of 
Trade carried out an inquiry, and published an 
interesting memorandum on it in its Second 
Series of Memoranda with reference to British and 
Foreign Trade (19U4), and within the last few 
years it has published extensive Reports on the 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes in the 
principal towns of the United Ivingdom (1908), of 
Germany (1908), of France (1909), and of Belgium 
(1910). The German Imperial Statistical Ollice 
published in 1909 a report on the cost of living of 
892 families with a i all income. A full account 
of it will be found in the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labour, May 1910. 

I.iTKiiA'iTRK. —A jjeneral treatment of the Btatistics of con- 
Buinplion is given in R. Mayo-Smith, Statistics and JEconorriics 
( — pi. ii. of Science of Statistics), Lond. 18911, with a biblio¬ 
graphical note on p. 19 ; and a fuller treatment and note are 
to be found in art. ' Konsumtionwbiuiget’ In J. Conrad's 
Lfandworterbuch der Staatsunssenschaften'^, Jena, 1900. There 
18 u ‘Bibliography of Studiea on the Cost of Living’ In the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, May 1910. 

W. Mitchell. 

CONTEMPT,—This word is used either (a) in 
the subjective sense of the act of despising, or 
{b) objectively of the condition of being dos))ised. 
In illustration of (a), Murray s.v.) quotes 

from Marbeck’s Book of Notes (1581.) tlie following 
passage: ‘ Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three 
things : for either wee contemne onelie in rninde 
... or lastlie when we adde words or deedes, 
which have ignominie or contumelie ioined with 
them.’ One of the most familiar usages of the 
word is in the technical expression ‘contempt of 
court,’ as referring to any failure to recognize or 
obey the ruler of a court of justice or other legal 
authority. In the passive sense (6), the expression 
‘bring into contempt’ may be adduced; more 
rare is the use of ‘a contempt’ as equivalent to 
‘ an object of contenijit’ (Gn 38-* AVrn). 

I. Terminology.—In the primitive ages the 
superiority of the physically strong over the 
physically weak was accompanied by a feeling 
of scorn, which readily reflected itself in speech. 
The defeat of a foe, or the successful outwitting 
of inferior skill or cleverness by force of arms or 
cunning, tended to create a vocabulary of con- 
temjit (see art. BOASTING for similar phenomena). 
The word iSeiXds (‘ coward ’) in Homer came to 
mean ‘ wortliless ’ and ‘ insignilicant ’ (cf. the 
apostrophe i dei\L ‘ P»^>r creature ’). All lan¬ 
guages exhiliit the interjectional forms of con¬ 
tempt. Sometimes the same monosyllabic ex¬ 
clamation is used to express other emotions, so 
that its exact force can be determined only by the 
context (cf. ‘ tush 1 ’ ‘ pish ! ’ ‘ oshaw 1 ’ or Lat. phy 
or phu). There arc also di8.syllal)ic words such a.s 
atat (or attat) in Latin, ovd (Mk 15^“, of deri.sive 
joy or liorror), ‘ avaunt! ’ and the like. Then we 
luive phrases like K6paKat of Greek comedy, and 
/ in nialam, cruceni of Plautus and Terence. These 
suggest obvious analogies in English and other 
languages. Argumentative scorn expres.ses itself 
in the Latin use of scilicet, ironical or contemptu- 
OILS assertion of what is obviously false (cf. nisi 
vero). More obvious still, as exhibiting the feeling 
of scorn or disgust, is tlie o[)prohrious njiostrophe 
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common to all languages (cf. career^ crux, pati 
huluiUy paKd [Mt ‘ ‘cur, 

‘ cullion ’ [Sliakespeare, Taininff of Shrew, IV. ii. 
20], ‘geek and gull’ [Twelfth Night, v. i. 351], 
* Jolin-a-dreams ’ [Hamlet, ir. ii. 595], ‘ zed ’ [Lear, 
II. ii. 69, a term of contempt, because last letter in 
tlie alphabet], et hoc genus omne), ‘ The Philistine 
said to David, Ain I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves?’ (1 S 17^) ; cf. ‘ After wliom dost 
tliou pursue ? after a dead dog, after a flea ?’ (1 
24*^). ‘ 'riie Eastern street dog is a type of all 

that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and 
contemptible ’ (IIDB, s.v. ‘ Dog’). 

Both in the Heb. of the OT and in the Greek 
of the NT the verbal forms expres.sing various 
degrees of scorn, derision, or disparagement are 
remarkably rich. In the OT we find ns and ni^ 
[original meaning dub.]; DKp with the root idea of 
rejection ; piS where the idea of scorn is connected 
with the mimicry of a foreigner’s speech ; and 
‘smile.* In the NT we have dOer^oj, 

i^ovBeviia, KaTatppovluj, T(pL(ppov^uj, dXiyojptto, and the 
expressive tKpLVKTrjpll^u) (Lk 16^^ 23“=‘turn up the 
nose at’). The mimetic or descriptive verb is as 
conspicuous in exhibiting the feeling of disgust as 
in other cases (cf. ‘strut,’ ‘swagger’); and the 
word tK/xvKTr)pi^(jj recalls Shakespeare’s ‘ I will bite 
my thumb at them ’ (Romeo and Juliet, I. i. 48 f., 
a contemptuous action for beginning a (juarrcl); 
‘to give lier the avaunt,’ i.e, to send her away 
contemptuously (//enry VIII. Ii. iii. 10) ; or Pistol’s 
expression (^ Hen. IV. V. iii. 124), ‘Fig me, like 
the bragging Spaniard ’ (thumb thrust between 
first and second lingers as a mark of contempt and 
insult). The word tfinaLKTyj^ (2 P 3*, Jude**; in 
2 P 3* tpiiraiypLOPilj is also found) suggests rather 
more obviously external act or gesture than xara* 
(ppovrjTrjs (Ac 13^*). It may be noted in passing 
that contempt takes in literature the form of 
satire, in art that of caricature (see art. ‘Satire’ 
in EBr* and ‘ Caricature ’ in EBr^°). 

From Eucilius down to the present day scorn is 
an ingredient of satire. ‘ Facit indignatio versum,* 
said Juvenal (Sat. i. 79) ; and it was a wholesome 
loathing of decadent morals that inimired such a 
satire as the Sixth, his ‘ Legend of liad Women * 
(Mackail). The contempt of satire is fierce and 
i)itter ; but it can also be genial, as in Don Quixote, 
where the follies of mediaeval chivalry are held up 
to derision. ’Fhere is a similar distinction in the 
art of the caricaturist. 

2 . Psychology.—The psychological analysis of 
contempt has not often been attempted. It obvi¬ 
ously belongs to the category of what Wundt 
calls the objective emotions (Outlines of Psycho¬ 
logy, ed. 1908, p. 197), and is generally to be 
classified as a species of anger, finding a nlace in 
what the same writer distinguishes as tlie ‘ex¬ 
citement-depression ’ series of emotions, or in what 
Koyce prefers to call ‘ the restlessness and qui¬ 
escence^ series (Outlines of Psychology, 1903, p. 
178). Macdougall, in his Introduction to Social 
Psychology, draws a distinction between scorn 
as a binary compound of anger and disgust, or a 
tertiary compound, if positive self-feeling is added 
to these, and contempt, which he regards as ‘ a 
binary compound of disgust and positive self¬ 
feeling, diliering from scorn in the absence of the 
element of anger.’ In ordinary usa^e, however, 
scorn (q.v.) and contempt are used interchange¬ 
ably ; and, while some kinds of contempt are 
notably free from anger and suggest serene self¬ 
esteem, e.g. the attitude of the educated towards 
the illiterate, there are other forms in which one 
may detect the element of indignation, e.g. the 
loathing which a noble mind feels towards a cruel 
or ignoble deed. In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
III. 1 . 167 f., Olivia remarks: 


* O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! ’ 

where obviously contempt is regarded as of close 
kinship with anger. 

Disgust, aversion, and shrinking from an object 
are undoubtedly marked features of contempt; 
sometimes this is accompanied by facial and other 
ihysical reaction, sometimes it is merely intel- 
ectual, as when Horace remarks : ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo’ (Od. iii. i. 1 ). While, then, we can 
distinguish the main elements which make up 
the emotion of contempt, its quality is capable 
of multitudinous subtle gradations and internal 
sharlings, corresponding with the objects and 
situations which call it forth. 

3 . Ethics.—( 1 ) hi the D/’.—Contempt, as an 
emotion which, like anger, finds expression in 
word and deed, or as part of a mental condition, 
naturally passes into the sphere of ethical judg¬ 
ment. it IS an element in the character of the 
Psalmist’s God, as when he says, ‘ The Lord shall 
have them in derision’ (Ps 2*, referring to the 
rebellion of His disafi'ected subjects; so of the 
heathen, Ps 69*). In both passages the conception 
of contempt is associated with laughter. Such 

g -aphic anthropomorphism is not obsolete: e.g. 

. Browning’s lines, 

* . . . Happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted os a man, 

Not left in God's contempt apart . . . 

(Eimter-Day, xxxiii.), 

where a failure of ideal is associated with the sense 
of Divine rejection and wrath. The monotheistic 
jontempt for idol-making and idolatry (cf. Is dO****-) 
n prophetic literature is an expression of the 
belief in God’s unioue and unapproachable right¬ 
eousness. In the OT, especially in the Wisdom 
’iterature, the ‘ scornor,’ or contemptuous man, 
pi) is a familiar figure. He not only does evil, 
but scofis at the good (Ps H), seeks wisdom and 
finds it not (Pr 14®), dislikes reproof (16*^), is an 
alx)mination (24®), and is punished ( 21 **, Is 29®^). 
The ‘ scorner,’ in fact, belongs to the class ‘ fool,’ 
which is so conspicuous in the teaching of Pro¬ 
verbs : the fool despises wisdom (F*r H), his neigh¬ 
bour (14®*), and the duty of obedience to parents 
(30*®). Esau’s despising of his birthright (Gn 25“) 
was the indication of ‘ profanity ’ (He 1 ‘ 2 *®) or 
spiritual apathy, in the same way that Israel’s 
contempt for Jahweb’s statutes and judgments 
(Lv 26*®' **, Ezk 20*®- *®- Am 2*) or for ‘ the word 
of the Holy One ’ (Is 5®^) was the sign of an evil 
heart. Objectively, national failure brings a 
nemesis of derision (Jer 48®**-*®), or such derision 
[nay be an element of persecution (20®, La 3*^). 

( 2 ) In the NT. —We have already cited the 
passage (Mt 6 ®®) where Jesus deals with the con¬ 
temptuous terms ‘ Raca ’ and ‘Thou fool,’ and 
condemns them on the ground that they indicate 
a defective disposition of the heart and are there¬ 
fore to be judged under the new law before the 
same tribunals and punished by the same penalties 
as were ott’ences, like homicide, under the old dis¬ 
pensation. Tims, our Lord’s treatment of con¬ 
tempt is in harmony with the principles of His 
general ethical teaching. Moreover, so far as 
contempt was an anti social sentiment and op- 
osed to the recognition of the claims of a common 
umanity, the law of compassion, and the sense 
of the infinite dignity of the individual soul, it 
was to be sternly repressed. ‘ Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones’ (18*®), i.e. tne 
humble and helpless of humanity. The idea of 
scornful rejection of the truth is contained in the 
warning, ‘ He that rejecteth (dSerCiv) you rejecteth 
me’ (Lk 10**). Jesus thought of the Pharisees as 
those that ‘ trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despised (i^ovOevodvras) others’ (18®). 
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He did not hesitate to use tlie language of con¬ 
tempt resj)e(;ting the unreality of Pharisaic morals 
on tne ground ‘ that their M'hole life was an acted 
play,’ and that their zeal for righteousnefts was 
unwarmed by love for their brothers, for men as 
such ; nor did He scruple to use the term * that 
fox’ (13^“) of Herod Antipas as summing up his 
moral cowardice and cunning. But contempt of 
man for man, of class for class, the disparagement 
of lowly conditions, even of sinners (as opposed to 
their sins), is ruled out by the example and teach¬ 
ing of Christ. Christ’s view of man was ‘ a trans- 
valuation of all values.’ The first promise of the 
changed view of humanity is given in the Magni¬ 
ficat, ‘ He hath exalted them of low degree’ (1^^). 

The Greek contempt for humility, the arrogance 
(vweprjipavla) which Theophrastus {Characters, § iv.) 
define<l as ‘ a certain scorn for all the world beside 
oneself,’ was ex chided for ever from the higher 
ethics of Christianity. Evolutionary ethics, of 
which the extreme is reached in the thought of 
Nietzsche, still glorifies brute strength and satir¬ 
izes the ‘slave-morality’ of the crowd, but the 
‘super-man’ who alone will be tolerated by the 
worul is not the embodiment of strength, physical 
and intellectual, but the embo<liment of perfect 
love. Aristotle’s ‘ lofty-minded man ’ looks down 
upon others ‘justly (^or he judges truly); but 
most people do so at random ’ {Ethics, iv. 3). Even 
the limitation of the parenthesis, however, fails to 
convince us ; for in the same context we are told 
that ‘ he is not lavish of praise : for this reason 
he speaks no evil, not even of his enemies, unless 
it be to show his scoim.' Contrast this with Christ’s 
teaching, which enjoins the love of one’s enemies 
and exalts meekness. The noblest character of 
ancient teaching ‘walks, like contempt, alone’ 
{Timon of Athens, IV. ii. 15), and views liis fellows 
(to quote Shakespeare again) through the ‘scorn¬ 
ful j)erspective ’ which contempt lends him {All's 
Well, V. iii. 48). He is quite oblivious of the 
claims of human brotherhood. In fact, his snob¬ 
bery is hardly distinguishable from that satirized 
by Thackeray, aiul is equally out of harmony with 
the Christian spirit. Pride of birth, intellect, and 
dominion is by Dante {/’//n/, x. xi. xii.) consigned 
to the first terrace of purgatory, from which the 
poet is escorted by the angel of Humility to the 
sound of celestial voices, singing, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ’ (xii. 3 ff.). 

The haughtiness which despises its inferiors, 
whether it take the form of reserve {dpujvda,) or 
of active scorn {v^pis), is as incompatible with the 
humanitarian ideal of Christianity as the institu¬ 
tion of slavery. The treatment of any human 
being as a chattel or instrument is no longer 
tolerable. ‘ Base things of the world and things 
that are despised did God choo.se’ (1 Co pS). The 
scorn of the man of the world for piety is an 
index of an oblique moral vision (cf. the Master of 
Ballantrae’s contempt for his steward’s strict and 
puritanical notions [‘my evangelist,’ he calls him 
ironically] in Steven.son’s Master of Ballantrae). 
St. Paul warns the The-ssalonians (1 Th S'") against 
contempt of ‘ prophesyings,’ implying that mani¬ 
festations of the Spirit have to be judged with 
careful discrimination, and that they are not to 
be distrusted because fanaticism or unreality ac¬ 
companies them in particular instances. Con¬ 
tempt is often a form of bigotry, and the symptom 
of defective charity or tolerance ; and not seldom 
it is implicit in a cold rationalism or in the ma¬ 
terialism which rejects immortality and religion. 
On the other hand, to be despised by the general 
conscience is no mean punishment. ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth’ (1 Ti 4**), or ‘Let no man 
despise thee ’ (Tit 2^®), is a summons to the culti¬ 
vation of moral dignity, which at all stiiges of our i 


life, and not in youth alone, is the line llowcr of a 
Christian personality. If, on the one hand, con¬ 
tempt is opposed to humility, reverence, coinj)as 
sioii, and love, it is, on the other hand, a h'gitimate 
element of the moral indignation of v liicli the 
Founder of Christianity is the noblest exeni))lar. 

Litbraturb.—W. MacDougall, Introduction to Social Pm/- 
chology, London, 1908, p, 135; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics 
Knjf. tr., I.ondon, 1899, p. 677 ; T. H. Green, Eroleqomcmi to 
Ethics'^, Oxford, 1890, pp. 295-306, for contrast of C'liristiau and 
Greek ideal, and p. 224 ff. for the huinanitaiian idea ; I. S. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics^, London, 1897, p. 196 (T.; H. W. 
Clark, Christian Method of Ethics, London, 1908, ch. vii.; 
Theophrastus, Characters, ed. J. E. Sandys, London, 1909,’ 
with note on ft iv.; Aristotle, Ethics, ed. A. Grant, London, 
1857, vol. U. p. 72 ff.; J. R. Seeley, Ecce Homo, London, 1866, 

K. Martin 1’ope. 

CONTENTMENT.—Contentment—the con¬ 
dition of being satisfied—is a state of mind which 
may be regarded as a purely ethical product, or as 
a phase of religious experience. In the philosophy 
of life we are able to difl'erentiate three types of 
contentment: Oriental, Graeco-Roman, and Chris¬ 
tian ; and we propose to treat the subject under 
these heads. Koyce, in his Outlines of Psychology 
(l‘J03), has classitied emotions under two dimen- 
.sioiiH, namely, restlessness and quiesc^ence. If this 
classific.'ition ho accepted, it is obvious that the 
virtue of contentment gathers up into one experi¬ 
ence the emotions of the iiniescent order. 

I. Oriental.—The essential element in the 
Oriental scheme of life is the suppression of desire. 
This is common to Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Barth {Religions of India, Eng. tr. 1882, 84) has 

remarked that the Hindu mind recognizes ‘no 
medium between mental excitement and torpid 
indifference.’ I’antheism, fatalism, the denial of 
personality and of any real immortality but that 
of the act—tliese impress upon all that the Oriental 
produces ‘a certain monotonous character com¬ 
pounded of satiety and ungratified zeal.’ So far 
as we can arrive at any conception of nirvana, we 
may think of it as the serenity of the monk, 
exempt from all de.sire, contemplating without 
passion all that the average man holds dear—love 
and hate, power and oppression, riches and poverty, 
fame and contempt—and awaiting with complolo 
ataraxia the advent of death. The nirvdna-on- 
earth reached by the arhat is a pledge of the 
nirvana-after-death, his ‘ refreshment h'om the 
lire of pa.ssioii ’ being the earnest of his ‘ refresh¬ 
ment from the fire of existence’ (cf. Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, p. 103 \^Bnddhism, p. 14]). Some ex¬ 
ponents of Buddhism point out that, while nirvana 
is negatively the destruction of selfish desire and 
ignorance, it is positively universal sympathy or 
love for all beings. Cf. ‘A Vow of the Bodhi- 
sattva ’ (Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
p. 398); 

* For the sake of all sentient beings on earth, 

I aspire for the abode of enlightenment which is most high ; 

In all-embracing Jove awakened, and with a heart steadily 
firm. 

Even my life I will sacrifice, dear as it is. 

In enlightenment no sorrows are found, no burning desires ; 

Tis enjoye<i by all men who are wise. 

All sentient creatures from Uie turbulent waters of the triple 
world 

ril release, and to eternal peace them I’ll lead.' 

When it is objected that contentment can find 
no place in a scheme of life in which karma, or the 
law of moral causation, prevails, the rei)ly is made 
that the seliishness of the rich will bear inevitable 
retribution in a future existence, while the sufler- 
ings of the poor, if the poor do not desj>air of them 
and yield to temptation, will bring them a future 
fortune. On the other hand, it is argued that 
human inequalities are not to V)e ascribed to the 
diversity of the individual karma (Suzuki, on. cit. 
p. 189 f.). Poverty is not the result of evil deeds. 
The economic sphere is not that in which the law 
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of karma operates. If a man lives in obscurit 
and misery, lie is not concerned to find the explana¬ 
tion of these things in the past, nor is he anxious 
about tlie future. Social injustices and economic 
inequalities are inevitable in the present order. 

‘A virtuous man is contented with his cleanlineiM of con 
science and purity of heart. ... In point of fact, what proceed! 
from meritorious deeds is spiritual bliss only,—contentment, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of heart, and immovability ol 
faith ’ {ib. p. 190 f.). 

Again, the true conception of karma is not merely 
individualistic; that is, it is not true that our 
deeds afl’ect only our own fate. These deeds 
* leave permanent effects on the jfeneral system of sentient 
beings, of which the actor is merely a component part; and it 
is not the actor himself only, hut everybody constituting a 
grand psychic community called “ l)harmadh.\tu ” (sniritual 
universe), that suffers or enjoys the outcome of a moral deed ‘ 
{ib. p. 192 f.). 

In this way the inherent contradictions of the 
Buddhist view of life are modernized by an enthu¬ 
siastic exponent; nevertheless, the denial of a 
Supreme Being and of personal immortality leaves 
us with a scheme of life so mechanical and cold 
that contentment becomes merely a fatalistic joy¬ 
less acceptance of things as they are. (Jranting 
the admirable and even noble idealism of the 
Oriental, we miss the cheerfulness of the Christian 
saint who rests in the belief that a Universal Love 
dwells at the heart of creation and * sweetly orders 
all tliat is.’ Moreover, the ideal of contentment 
proclaimed by Buddhism is remote from life: it is 
too absl ract and academic ; it is the offspring of 
the cloister, and couscfjuently eclectic and esoteric. 
Kven when it glorifies compassion and charity, it 
loses itself in vagueness, and, except in some rare 
passages of the teaching of Sakyamuni, proclaims 
a universal benevolence rather than specilic acts of 
sympathy. If love be ‘the fulfilling of the law’ 
and the condition of true coutoutiuent, it has no 
real place in a philosophy which denies the reality 
of the ego, or in a religion in which 8aiutline.s3 is 
synonymous with impassibility. 

At the same time, it is but just to remember 
that, whatever its stress on extreme renunciation 
of all the joys of life may have been, Brahmanism 
was far more human in its concept of contentment 
than was Buddhism. Thus Vix^makahhdrata (iii. 
92, xii. 12502) can say that ‘ no end is there of 
greed [lit. “of thirst”], (but) contentment is the 
highest good ’ {saiitosah paramaui sukharh), or we 
may read in the collection of quatrains attributed 
to Bhart rhari: ‘ Poor be he whose greed is great; 
if the mind be content, who is rich (or) who is 
poor ? ’ 

2 . Graeco-Roman.—While in Eastern thought 
the extinction of desire is the sumnium bonurn of 
the ethical or religious life, a quite different idea 
of personality was held by the thinkers of (ircece. 
They were frankly humanistic in (heir outlook. 
The glory and power, the gifts and virtues, of the 
individual life, the 8ui)remacy of rea.son and 
wisdom, and the harmony and perfectibility of tlie 
soul were cardinal points in their .system. We 
begin with the Socratic identification of virtue and 
knowledge. For a man to know what he is doing 
and why—in a word, Avisdoni—this is liis su})reme 
possession. Without claiming to have discovered 
an abstract theory of the Good or the Wise, and 
while on the whole 8cej)tical as to the pos.sihilit}' 
of such a discovery, Socrates provisionally eon- 
eeived of the Good or the Wise as the faithful 
perforiiiariee of the customary duties of life, and 
proclaimed that therein lay the sc'cret of hajquness. 
But what impressed his contemporaries was his 
independence of judgment and fearless criticism of 
conventional notions, rather than his love of know¬ 
ledge. The result was the appear.anee of two 
opposing schools of thought- the Cynics, of wh(»m 
Antisthenes and Dioi^eum were the nokiblo figures. 


and the Cyrenaics, of whom Arit-tippus was the 
head. The watchword of the first was self- 
mastery—the practice of endurance and asceticism ; 
that oi the second, pleasure—the serene and un¬ 
troubled pursuit of the pleasure of the moment, 
regardle.s8 of consequences. Neither to Plato nor 
to Aristotle was the practical conduct of life of 
such moment as the pursuit of truth and the ideal 
interpretation of the universe. With tlie advent 
of the Hellenistic period, alx)ut 300 n.c., the 
interest of the State or cominuiiity bccaiue sub¬ 
ordinated to that of the individual. The realism 
of Cynic and Cyrenaic was succeeded by the sysi ems 
of Zeno and Epicurus, in which once more ‘ ethics 
is the end and goal; and an ethic, moreover, 
which looks only to the interest of the individual.’ 
To Stoics and Ejiiimrearis the supreme interest is 
the posses.sion of individual independence, the 
saving of one’s own soul, and the ordering of life 
nobly and happily. The Epiciireaii doctrine (see 
Epicurkans) was far from being a mere glori¬ 
fication of voluptuousness and immoral living. 
The picture given by Seneca of the Epicurean 
garden leaves on us the impression of a life of 
frugality ami l(‘isnre—‘plain living and high 
thinking.’ The pleasure which Epicureanism re¬ 
garded as the end of existence was not mere 
sensuality; it rather consisted, in its liner forms, 
of freedom from pain or disturbing elements (dra- 
pa^la). The pleasures of mind were nobler than 
tho.se of body. It is not material enjoyments that 
are the givers of pleasure; ‘ it is sober reasoning,’ 
says Epicurus in liis letter to McmBceus, ‘search¬ 
ing out the reasons for every choice and avoidance, 
and banishing those beliefs through which the 
greatest tumults take possession of the soul.’ 
Another word that sums up the contentcil life is 
ai>rd/>/cem (‘self-suflicicncy’), which was afterwards 
o he used in Christian ethics. ‘ We consider sclf- 
infliciency a great good in order that, if we do not 
:»os8e88 much, we may he satislied with little’ 
Diog. Laert. x. 130 on Epic.). Nowhere do we 
;ind the spirit of Epicurean contentment so charm- 
,ngly expressed as in the odes of Horace, the poet 
^vho, enamoured of his Sabine farm (‘ satis heatiis 
inicis Sahinis,’ II. xviii. 14) far fiorn the 

launts and din of city life, urges his friends to 
sweet content’ (‘desiderantem quod satis est,’ 
Odes, III. i. 25), to calmness of outlook (‘quid sit 
uturum eras fuge quaerere,’ Odes, I. ix. 12) or to 
>atient cmlurance : 

‘ Aequaiu iiienieiito rebus in arduis 

servare inCMiteiu ’ {Odrs, ii. iii. If.). 

n such phra.seH we discover the fascination of the 
epicurean ideal ‘of withdrawing from political 
and dialectical conflict to simple living ami serene 
eisure, in imitation of the eternal leiMire of the 
;ods apart from tlie fortuitous concourse of atoms 
Bat we call a world ’ (H. Sidgwick, ‘ Ethics,’ 

The Stoic conception of contentment may be 
lummed up in tlie word dyrdOeia (‘impassivity’). 
The Stoic sage did not, like an Oriental yo(/i, 
egard all phenomena as illusions; nor diJ liis 
‘.ssentially Pantlieistic view'of the universe destroy 
lis sense of personal freedom and volition. Man 
:an enter, by virtue of his gift of reason, into 
elation.sliip with tlie Eternal reason. His one 
aim, indeecl, is to live a life of reason, or, as the 
toie phrased it, a life ‘in conformity with Nature.’ 
Such a life is the true virtue, and is its owm 
eward, quite ajmrt from external goods or advan- 
:.ages. The average man conceives of pain, sick- 
less, and death as evils ; to tlie sage living the 
ife of reason they are merely ‘ imlillcrcnt.’ Human 
lassions are only diseases of the reason. The sage 
will strive to keep the mastery over such faulty 
ancies, and he true to tlie consummate virtue, 
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whicli is passionless and calm.’ Such is the Stoic 
apnihif. 

‘It po8tnlatecl,' says Capes (Stoicinrn, p, 49), ‘not only the 
absolute supreniacy of reason, but its rijfhtful olaiins to be the 
only motive force within the soul, for it would make a solitude 
of all besides and call it peace ; but it implied no torpor of 
ecstatic reveries and mystic contemplation, such as those 
which Eastern ascetics have enjoyed, in their attempts to close 
every j)ore and inlet of emotion, and to end almost in pure 
nothinjfness of individual being.’ 

Tills type of contentment is illustrated passim in the 
writin^^s of the Roman Stoics—Seneca, Epictetus 
(see esp. the latter’s chapter on ‘ Contentment,’ 
Diss. i. 12 [Lon^^’s tr.])—and also in the Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurelius (c.f. esp. hk. viii.). 

3 . Christian. — Ihdore considering the Christian 
itleal of contentment, with which the Stoic found 
itself confronted in the early ages of Christianity, 
we may glance for a uioiiient at the Q'T. The pure 
monotheism of the Rebrew saint and his unswerv¬ 
ing belief in a Divine I’rovidence shaped for him 
an exjierienee widely diti'erent from those which 
we have considered above. The posses.sion of God 
is his true wealth. ‘The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want’ (Ps 23’). Sadness, pain, exile, 
loss of wealtli and property, droiiglit and disease, 
were nought comjiared with his unshaken sense of 
God’s presence and reality. Cf. the magnificent 
psalm of cheerful subini.ssion in IIah 3’^*’®, which 
Cowper has rejiroduccd in the well-known hymn, 
Sometimes a light surprises, or the memorable cry 
of resigna tion, ‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed he th(‘ name of the Lord ’ 
(Job P’). In the Wisdom hook.s we find happiness 
as.sociated closely with a common-sfuise view of 
lihi’s limitations; e.g. Pr 15” 17’ R)' etc., or, more 
nobly, with the possession of wisdom (Pr 3”**’*). 
So far as the Prophetic writings are concerned, a 
clear aporeliensiori of evils, social and political, a 
remorseless unveiling of injustice and oppression, 
and tierce invectives against idolatry, meaningless 
ritual, and false materialism, are combined with 
unswerving faith in the Divine guidance and in 
the ultimate victory of the Divine righteousness. 
The ]tanic-stricken despair of the materialist is 
nobly contrasted with the calm of the monotheist 
in Is 30’®’^- (cf. art. ‘Contentment’ in HDB), 
Generally sj)eaking, in the writers of the OT con¬ 
tentment is the fruit of fait.h. 

In the NT the same association of contentment 
with belief in God is evidenced in the teaching of 
onr l.ord. 'riie new feature is the sublime con¬ 
ception of God’s Fatherhood. It is the Father 
hood of God which |)oints Christ’s warning against 
anxiety and adds an innnortal beauty to tlie words 
in Mt, Clirist does not proclaim insensibility 

to the ills of life. He retsjgnizes them, but calls 
upon us to live as children, to believe that God 
cares for us, and pt;rfeeLly to trust the love, the 
wisdom, and the power of our Heavenly Father. 
This conception dominates the whole of His teach¬ 
ing. He uttered warnings against the love of 
wealth (Mt 0 ’“), against self-seeking (Mk 10 "), 
against sexual discontent (Lk 12’^*’®),^ and against 
sellish slothfulness (Mt 252'*'’*®). The last passage 
shows that Christ condemned inertia, while He 
praised activity when its end was not selfish but 
‘ the Kingdom of heaven.’ It was no part of His 
plan to encourage agitation against social and 
political evils, or against public institutions which 
were inimical to the higliest interests of humanity; 
but He proclaimed the positive conception of the 
Kingdom of heaven, as an ideal of human life 
wherein the interest of the individual became one 
with the interest of the community ; in other word.s, 
a corporate righteoirsness, the foundation of which 
was love binding individuals and clas.ses together. 
The Christian conception of contentment never 

1 Cf. Paulsen, System of Ethics, p. 491, for relation of con- 
tenlinent to covetousneBS. 


makes resignation to life’s limitations and ilia a 
mere passive attitude of the soul ; siihmission to 
God’s will in life and death is an energy or act of 
a sanctified will. Such it was in onr Lord’s 
acceptance of the cross as the will of His Father. 
Dante’s words {Par. iii. 85), e la sua volontnte 
voslra pace (see the wonderful exposition of the.se 
words in Morley’s Life of Gladstone, i. 215), give 
the secret of Christian calm. 

It is also to he noted that contentment in the 
NT is clo.sely a.ssociated with the truth of immor¬ 
tality. St. I’aul can cheerfully hear ‘ the suirerings 
of this present time’ as ‘not worthy to he <‘om- 
pared with the ^lory which shall be revealed in us’ 
(Uo 8’®). And it i.s this belief that dillcrentiates 
his acrdlp^fta (‘self-snfliciency’) from that of the 
Epicurean. ‘His steadfast equanimity does not 
Sluing from contemplation of the gnuit negative 
that life nui.st soon end, lait from the great posRive 
that true life has no end ’ (Medley, Interpretations 
of Horace, 191U, p. 58, and ef. Lucretius, v. 1117f., 

* <^uod 8i vera vitaiii ratlone gubernet, 
divitiac j^raiides homini Hunt, vivere parce 
aequo aiiiino ’). 

Moreover, if, as Lighttoot suggested, there was a 
reference in St. Paul’s epistle.s to the Stoic ideal of 
tlie sage and citizen of the world as alone posse.s.sirig 
absolute wealth and freedom, that ideal is trans- 
ligured in the Christian experience. ‘Already are 
ye filled, already ye are become rich, ye have 
reigned without us. \Vc are fools for Christ’s 
sake, hut ye are wi.se in Christ; we are weak, hut 
ye are strong; ye have glory, hut we liave dis¬ 
honour’ (1 Co 4®- ’’’). Cf. al.so the passage in 2 Co 
6 ’® ‘as sorrowful, yet alvvay rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’ St. I’anl’s sublime 
inner resouri^es, as being one with Christ and tlie 
sharer of His crucified and risen life, render him 
independent of outward conditions—‘in everything 
at every time having every self-sufficiency ... in 
everything enriched ’ (2 Co 9"*^^); and finally, ‘I 
have learnt in whatsoever circumstances I am to be 
self-sufficing ... I have all strength in Him that 
givetl) me power ... I have all things to the full 
and to overflowing ’ (Ph 4^^* ^®). The Stoic attain.s 

his universal kingship ‘ by self-isolation : the other 
by incorporation ’ (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 305). 
‘Godliness with contentment {avrapKelas) is great 
gain ’ (1 Ti 6®)—thus does tlie Apo.stle sum up the 
wealth of the Christian saint. Heroism, patience, 
courage, endurance, whether we look for them in 
the annals of persecution and martyrdom, or in 
the daily round of common life with its constant 
cares and trials, may he regarded as the fruits of 
contentment, the aurdpxeta which inhabits what 
Wordsworth calls the 

‘ central calm subsisting at the heart 
Of endless ugitalion.’ 

Litbrati-kb.—F or the Oriental a.8pect8 of the subject two 
re<’ent volun>e«, wnllen from quite opposite points of view, 
may be consulted : L. de la Valine Poussin, Boxnidtiisme: 
Opinitms mr Vhistoire de la dngmatiqve 19U9), and D. T. 

Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdynna Buddhism (London, 1907). Of 
the former there is a concise summary in Einflish : Duddhimn, 
a tr. published b> the C.T..S. in the series Lectures on the 
Ilistxn-y of Religio'ns. Besides works quoted there are also to 
be named: W7 W, Capes, Stoicism (I.ond. 1880); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (Edm. 1007); W. Wallace, EyU'ur- 
eanism (Ix)nd. 1880); R. W. Dale, Lavs of Christ for Com. 
Life (hond. 1885), p. 167 f. ; F. Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics (Eng. 
tr., Bond. 1899), pp. 491 and .503 ; H. Sidgwick, art. ‘ Ktlncs,' 
In EBr^ and Outlines of Hist, of Ethics, bond. 1880 (where 
EBrskri. is consiflerably altered and enlarged); J. B. Light- 
foot. Phiiippians<, Bond. 1878 (Essay on St. Taul and Seneca). 

K. Martin Pofk. 

CONTINGENCY.—The term contingentia, as 
apjdied to that whicli is actual and accidental in 
eontra.st to that which is logically necessary and in 
accordance with law, originated with the School¬ 
men. 'I'he idea involved goes back, however, to 
the prohlein.s of lireek philo.sophy. The thinkers 
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of Greece, once they had discovered the significance 
of general conceptions, and of the order of things 
t^ypified thereby, came to distinguish between the 
world which moves in accordance with these con¬ 
ceptions and that which is not wholly determined 
by them. The former, at this stage of thought, 
was identified with the sphere of the heavenly 
bodies, the latter with the sublunary world, where 
the rigid sway of law—the authority of form and 
conception—was circumscribed by accident and 
anomaly. It was only upon a basis of materialism 
that Democritus was able to trace a rational order 
throiigliout the entire universe, while Heraclitus 
the Eleatics, and the Stoics did the same only in 
virtue of their pantheistic principles. The philo¬ 
sophy of the Church, on its metapliysical side, 
attache<l itself, not to the two last-named scliools, 
but to Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists. In this 
way it also took over the idea of ‘contingency’; 
and accordingly we find it urging, now, with Aris¬ 
totle, the imj)erfection of the lower sj)here, and 
now, with Neo-Platonism, the disorganization of 
the pure Idea by matter and sense. In the ecclesi¬ 
astical philosophy, moreover, the term ‘ contin¬ 
gency ’ acqiiirea a new meaning from its connexion 
with Jiuheo-Christian Theism. It was now nHe<l to 
express the volitional nature of the Creator, Avho is 
not limited by universal laws, but actually reveals 
the most profound elements of His being in the 
contingency of what eludes these laws. Thus, as 
Conceptual Kealism {universalia ante res) evoked 
counter-movements of an empirical character, and 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the Divine 
will tended to strengthen them, there arose in 
Scholasticism various attempts to reconcile the 
validity of the pure Idea with a re(!ognition of the 
actual—compromises which ranged from the spo- 
(dlically Aristotelian systems to Mysticism and 
Nominalism. 

Not until the dawn of modern philosophy was 
there a revival of the pantheism of Heraclitus and 
the Stoics, as represented in the philosophies of 
Nature that si)rang up with the Renaissance ; and, 
as it came to lie recognized, in consequence of the 
newer investigation of Nature, that the laws of 
the sidereal world are identical with those of the 
lower si)hero, there arose a fresh wave of pure 
Rationalism which excluded contingency. Then 
the mathematico-physical interpretation of the 
world, with the system of Spinoza in the forefront, 
made this revived Rationalism supreme. All the 
more vigorous, however, was the reaction of that 
Empiricism whic,h, with its insistence ujmn the 
fact of contingency, took shape in the hands of 
Locke and Hume, of Leibniz and Kant; for, in 
spite of the fundamental Rationalism of the latter 
two thinkers, the one distinguished between the 
rtritts (U raison and the v^rit^s de fait, the other 
between the rationality of the categories and the 
contingency of the matter of experience. The 

{ >roblem having thus been placed upon the new 
lasis of a universal cosmic order, the Aristotelian 
view of contingency as confined to the sublunary 
world was, of course, discarded, as was also the 
Neo-I’latonic identification of contingency with 
the irrationality of matter and sense. Rut contin¬ 
gency emerged once more in connexion with a 
general cosmical movement in epistemology and 
metaphysics, as the term was now used to signify 
the irrational factor beside and within the rational, 
and as the idea came into immediate touch with 
the (juestions regarding the conception of Deity; 
the thought of a creative will whitdi acts without 
motive was pitted against that of a logical neces¬ 
sity by whicli the world proceeds from the Idea. 

It was in these controv(;rsies that the full signifi¬ 
cance of the conception of contingency was at 
length lealized. 


The various a.spects of the problem must be con¬ 
sidered in detail, as follows : 

1. The difference between the universal and 
necessary categories of thought and the facts 
embraced, unified, and controlled by these cate¬ 
gories.—The facts, as such, are irrational and con¬ 
tingent. We cannot comprehend why this or that 
should exist ; and, even if any iiarticular thing be 
rationalized in virtue of its derivation from another, 
yet that other itself remains contingent. Should 
it be attirmed, however, that the whole manifold of 
phenomena can logically be deduced from the fact 
of the world as a whole,—a consummation which as 

et is not even remotely possible, and remains at 
est a logical postulate,—nevertheless, the exist¬ 
ence of the world itself would still remain irrational 
and contingent. The truly incomprehensible thing, 
as D’Alembert puts it, is that anything should 
exist at all. Here, in fact, we have the reason 
why metaphysics must, in the ultimate resort, refer 
the existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of 
Deity, preci.sely as was done by Augustine and the 
Nominalists, and, in another form, by the modern 
theories of Schelling and von Hartmann. Yet even 
so decided a rationalist as Descartes fell hack upon 
the same explanation of the world as a whole. 

2. The contingent elements in rational and 
logical necessity itself.—The 8o-caIle<l ‘cosmic 
law,’ ‘cosmic idea,’ and ‘cosmic unity’ are never 
more than phantasms of the mind, or postulates, 
and are incapable of actual realization. The ob¬ 
jective fact is in reality a number of laws operating 
together, by the simultaneous aj>plication of which 
to the particular the latter becomes intelligible. 
Rut this very plurality of laws makes the laws 
themselves contingent, alike in relation to one an¬ 
other and to the ideal of the one supreme cosmic 
law. Then there is the further difficulty of depict¬ 
ing the manner in which the real is controlled by 
the laws. If we are not prej>ared to fall back upon 
the myth of Plato’s Ideal world, or of Scholastic 
Realism,—as is instinctively done nowadays by 
most of those who make much of the idea of law, 
—we must interpret the laws of Nature as primarily 
of subjective import, i.c. as lending order, form, 
and perspicuity to tlie facts—an import which is 
undoubtedly involved in the orderly nature of the 
world, though we cannot see how. This procedure, 
however, introduces an excessive degree of arbi 
trariness and contingency into the idea of law. 
And if we seek, with the modern idealism of Kant 
and Fichte, to explain the agreement of law with 
reality on the theory that the world is generated 
by consciousness, yet the fact remains that the 
application of the laws which regulate the world, 
and are to be regarded as forming an organized 
unity, is in all cases guided by .some particular 
interest of the mind engaged, and (consequently 
furnishes a rationale, not of the entire reality, but 
(mly of that specdal aspect favoured by the interest 
in question. Such a selective and isolating pro¬ 
cedure, however,—and no other is possible,—also 
involves an element of contingency. 

3. The idea of individuality.—Even if we assume 
the existence of a universal rational orcber, yet we 
must admit that every single concrete phenomenon 
found in this network of rationality has a certain 
ndividual content, i.e. it cannot be lully explained 
by universal laws, but always exhibits some sjiecial 
and distinct element not derivable therefrom. 'I'liis 

lolds good alike of the .simplest natural event and 
of the most delicate conqilex of psychical libi. As 
a matter of fact, the univer.se itself and its develop¬ 
ment do not form a particular case of a general 
conception, but are absolutely unique. The pro¬ 
blem of individuation is therefore identical with 
he problem of contingencj" in its general sense. 
The fact of iiulivitiualily plays havoc with every 
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system of thoroughgoing rationalism, which ac¬ 
cordingly usually endeavours to deny or ignore 
the existence of the particular, or to interpret it 
as something else. This is what Leibniz means 
when he says that Spinoza would be right if there 
were no monads. 

4. The problem of the new. —On the principles 
of a purely rational system, nothing new could ever 
emerge in the world of the real. Everything would 
be involved in the existence of the whole, and there¬ 
fore eternally present therein; or the apparently 
new would bo only a phase and form of forces always 
present in unvarying quantity. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that on either alternative the new is got rid 
of by a mere evasion. In the first case, it still 
persists as something that has emerged in the pro¬ 
cess of development, as that which distinguishes 
the actual from the potential; in the second, as 
ajipearance and manifestation. A thoroughgoing 
rationalism must, like the Eleatic school, repudiate 
movement and becoming altogether, for, if it does 
not, then the admission that something has come 
into existence which was not contained in the ante¬ 
cedent situation implies an element of contingency. 
Hegel, in importing into the rationality of the Idea 
the principles of negation and transition to the 
antithesis, and in basing metaphysicvS on the prin¬ 
ciple of becoming, really, though surreptitiously, 
provides a place in his system for the contingent 
and irrational. Metaphysically expressed, this 
contingent element is the idea of creation and 
‘positing,’ which is here applied to the particular 
in the same way as to the universe in § i above. 
Epistemologically expressed, it is the idea of a 
causality 01 non-equivalcnce, as opposed to the 
causal equivalence with which alone a consistent 
rationalism can be satisfied. In the causality of 
equivalence the nexus signifies identity of essence, 
w'lth a mere change of form. In causal non- 
equivalcnce the nexus provides a place for tlie 
new. The endeavour to redui;e all our knowdedge 
of causes to the former category is hopeless, and 
accordingly an element of contingency clings to 
the conception of causality itself. 

5. The connexion between contingency and 
freedom. — Freedom, in the sense of self-deter¬ 
mination by universal laws, and our concurrence 
tlierewith, as contrasted with the haphazard of a 
purely psychical motivation, involves per se no 
contingency whatever. On the contrary, as de¬ 
termination by universal moral and social law, it 
forms the true germ of the concei/tioii of law in 
general, which is first of all realized in the personal 
sphere, and then transferred to the uniformities of 
tiie world-process. In reality, liowcver, the causal 
‘must’ of the process of things, when judged by 
the absolute standard of ideal values, manifests 
itself as something contingent. For, if these values 
represent the true significance of the existent, it 
is impossible to see why they should demand for 
their realization this particular sphere of cau.sality. 
Moreover, freedom, in the sense indicated, implies 
the exclusion of absolute rational necessity from 
that sphere of objectivity which is at once the base 
and the theatre of its activity, .since it demands, in 
the order of things, a certain elasticity, in virtue 
of which it may intervene in the manifold and 
mould it to its own ends. FVom this side also, 
therefore, an element of contingency insinuates 
itself into the conception of universal laws—a con¬ 
ception which is thus once more shown to include 
an element of the merely actual, and to be no 
longer a conviction of the absolutely valid. In rela¬ 
tion to the ideal of universal necessity, interrupted 
or variable laws are contingent. Here, in fact, we 
touch the grounds, as well as the limits, of deter¬ 
minism, which is never more than a deduction 
from the axiom of the absolute rationality of 


things, and never reaches the level of a truth 
scientifically j»roved. 

6. Contingency in the ideas of freedom them- 
selves. V\ bile the ultimate cognizable source of 
the idea of law, and, therefore, of unconditional 
necessity also, lies in the ideas of freedom, abso¬ 
lute value, and validity, yet the particular ele¬ 
ments of that ideal order cannot be regarded as 
in themselves necessary. Our observation (loe.s 
not carry us beyond an actual control of the soul 
by ideas bearing this or that interpretation, hut 
w'e can never derive these from the conce[)tion of 
absolute necessity. A.s regards their form, moral 
ideas may be unconditionally necessary, hut their 
content is dependent upon the actual conditions of 
Imman life. Here we come upon the root of the 
old Scholastic controversy whether the moral laws 
are good because Go. 1 w ills them, or whether God 
wills them b(?eau.se they are good. We thus ; ee 
that Uie idea of contingency pierces even to the 
deepest sources of ail itleas of nec essity. 

'I’he problem of contingency, then, in iU various 
aspeet-s, contains in 7iuce all the piuhlems of philo¬ 
sophy, just as ironi the ^ ^'P^^^ite .side they are all 
contained in the [uobh.m of Rationalism. The 
question of contingency is in rciility the question 
as to the relation ui the irrational to the rational, 
of tlie actual to the logical, of creation to the eter¬ 
nity and necessity of tlie world. The reconciliation 
of f he.se opposites is impossible. The actual think¬ 
ing activity of man consists in a continuous eom- 
[diiatiou of the antithe.ses. Absolute Rationalism, 
with Rantheism as its logical conclusion, and ah.so- 
lute Irrationalism, with its logical coiise(|uence of 
the irrelation and irniolierence of things, or I’oly- 
thei.s:n, are alike iinpo.s.sible. The final synthesis 
does not lie within the scope of human thought, 
and all attempts to reach it lead to contradiction. 

In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency 
implies the vitality, mnltij)lieity, and freedom of 
the world in God, and, indeed, the creative freedom 
of God Himself; while Rationali.sm, on the other 
hand, signifies the unity of the w orld, the supremacy 
of tlie super-sen.suous, the eoinprehensioii of all 
things in a universal Divine law. Here, again, the 
logdeal solution lies beyond us. In actual practice, 
it is true, Judjco-Christian Theism takes cognizance 
of both sides at once, and is therefore, speculatively, 
the most fertile religious principle. Even that in¬ 
terpretation, however, has its incoherences and it.s 
contradictions. But, in the last resort, it remains 
to be said, such antinoiniiis are ineradicahly present 
in every anti-theistie system as well—in Rantheism 
and Noininalistie Einjjirieisin alike. 

Litkratckk.-~W. Kahl, Lehre voin Frimat drs WilUtns bei 
Auijustinxnf, Duns Scotvs u. Descartes, StraHshur^j, ISSO; R. 
Seeberg^, Theol. des Johannes Duns Scotus, Leip/.i^', II>0U; H. 
Rickert, Grenzen der natumnssensch. Begrifsbildnnn, Tiib- 
in^jen, 1902; C. Sigwart, Loyik^, Tubinj,fcn, ISS9 (Knj.(. tr. 
1895); W. Windelband, ‘Zuni HetfrilT dea Oeaetzea' (ISericht 
d. in. intemat. Congr. f. Dki'lus., 1909); H. Rickert, ‘ I’ay- 
chophys. Kausalitat. u. paychophys. Parallelianius ’ {Phil. 
Abhandlungen .Sigwart gewidinet, 1900). 

E. Troki/i'sch. 

CONTINUITY (Gr. Lat. 

continimtioj contirmu7n).~\Wa may perliaps dis¬ 
tinguish three stages in the history of the notion 
of continuity: (1) a pre-scieritific stage, in which 
the notion is no more than a simple description of 
certain obvious facts of Hen8e-exi>erience ; (2) a 
second stage, in which scientific j)hiloso})hy first 
arrives at an apparently clear and distinct concep¬ 
tion of the eoiitinuous as a peculiar kind of 
magnitude which cannot be divided into units. 
This stage of rellexion makes its appearance for 
the first time in the Eleatic eriticism of the 
assumptions of Rythagorean Geometry, ami cul¬ 
minates in tlie Rhilo.sophy of Ari.stotl(s in which 
the eoncention of a ‘ nnif'orni eontinu«ms motion ’ 
is central for the whole doctrine of Nature. 
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Mathematically, it leads to the sharp contrasi 
between Arithmetic as the science of non-continu 
ous, and Geometry as the study of continuous, 
magnitude, wliich we find carried out in the 
elements of Emdid. (3) The third stage, repre 
sen ted by the labours of the 19th cent, mathe 
maticians, and embodied in such theories of the 
continuous as those of Dedekind and Georg Cantor, 
consists ('ssentially in the attempt to develop, bji 
means of an extension of the notion of number, s 
purely aritlunetical conception of the continuum 
and so to restore the correspondence, broken down 
by Eleatic criticism, between Geometry and Arith 
metic. 'riiat the new mathematical conce])tionJ 
must, as they become more widely known, exercise 
an im[)ortant influence on tlie development of 
philosophical thought in general is clear, thougli 
it is j»erliaps yet too early to i)re(lict the precise 
form which that influence will take. 

I. The primary notion of continuity.—Here, as 
in all study of the technical concepts of science, W 4 
have to begin by going back to the history o 
(Jreek thought in its expre.ssion in language. As 
abundant evidence proves, the primary notion im 
plied by (Tvi'fx^s is ‘ having' nothing between, 
‘nresenting no sensible gap,’^ ‘ hanging together. 
Thus, with reference to si)a(!e, we find Thucydides 
speaking of tin? siege-works at Plata^a as 
olK-qp-ara, ‘ buildings without a gap,’ which, as he 
goes on to say, looked like an unbroken waP 
(iii. 21). So, with reference to time, in the medica 
writers of the 5th cent, avvex^^^ Truperof, ‘ non- 
reinitfing fevers,’ are distinguished from 5ia\€l‘ 
TrovT€i TTvptTol, ‘ f)eriodioal fevers,’ and in Thucydides 
(v. 85) a ^vvfxv^ pWLS, or ‘ uninterrupt(‘d addres.s,’ 
is contrasted with a free conference, in which each 
joint made by one ]Jarty is immediately answered 
jy the Hpokijsman of the other. In all these cases 
we are dealing with a simple experience not yet 
coloured by scientific reflexion. Every one knows 
the diflerence between an unbroken line and a 
series of dots with sensible intervals between them, 
between a steady persisting pain and one which 
comes and goes, between the flight of a mi.s.sile and 
that of a bird. The former seem to ‘ hang to¬ 
gether,’ the latter do not; and it is this sensible 
‘hanging together’ which the plain man has in 
mind wdien he .speaks of the former as ‘ continuous.’ 
So far no distinction has been made between a 
‘ continuous ’ and a ‘ di.screte ’ kind of magnitude, 
one which cannot, and one wdiich can, be broken 
m) into ultimate units, themselves indivisible. 
Tlie plain man, for instance, would not object to 
talkin<^ of a ‘continuous’ series of integers {e.g. 
those from 1 to 10 ), though he commonly looks on 
an integer as a ‘ collection of ones ’ (exactly as 
Aristotle <lid). He would call the series ‘ broken’ 
only if one of the members were left out. 

2. The Pythagorean Mathematics and the 
Eleatic criticism ; views of Plato and Aristotle. 
—Serious reflexion on the pre.suppositions in¬ 
volved in the notion of the ‘ unbroken ’ first meets 
us in the criticism of the Eleatic philosophers of 
the 5th cent, on the mathematical and co.smological 
views of their Pythagorean neighbours. Amid all 
the uncertainty which surrounds the reconstruction 
of early Pvthagoreani.sm, one thing seems cer¬ 
tain. The Pythagoreans were primarily interested 
in Arithmetic because they saw in it the key to 
the interpretation of Nature. In particular, they 
looked on Geometry, the foundation of all genuine 
phy.sical science, as an ap})lication of Arithmetic. 

‘ Tldngs are made up of numbers’ because they are 
endowed with geometrical form and magnitude, 
and are therefore ultimately made of points, and a 
point is simj)ly a ‘ unit having position ’ (/uoj'Aj 
^Xootra). The point differs from the ‘ unit,’ or , 
‘numlier 1 ,’ only in the additional peculiarity that ' 


it ‘ has position.’ Hence, since a whole number 
(dpi0/n6t) 18 simply a ‘collection of units,’ and since 
a geometrical figure is a collection of ‘ units having 
position,’ there is an absolute correspondence be¬ 
tween Arithmetic, the science of number, and 
Geometry. This is why, in the Pythagorean 
scheme of the sciences, retained by Plato in the 
Republic and Epinomis, Arithmetic is made to 
take precedence of Geometry. The later arrange¬ 
ment, follow'ed by Euclid—in which Geometry, so 
far as it can be pursued without the study of 
incomrnensurables, comes first (bks. i.-iv. vi.), 
Arithmetic next (bks. vii.-ix.), and then the theory 
of surds (bk. x.)—is due to the effects of the 
criticism of which we have now' to speak. 

The Pythagorean doctrine itself led very directly 
to consequences which were fatal to itsowm assump¬ 
tions. If lines are simply made up of an integral 
number of ‘ units,’ it ought to be possible in theory 
to answer the question how many points there are 
in any given terminated line. In other words, all 
lines ought to be commensurable, since the ‘ unit ’ 
mea.sures them all without remainder, just as any 
two integers, even if prime to each other, yet have 
1 as their G.C.M. But an immediate consequence 
of the ‘ Pythagorean theorem ’ (Eucl. i. 47) itself i.s 
that there is no assignable whole number of ‘ units ’ 
in the base of the equilateral right-angled triangle. 

In other words, is incommensurable with any 
integer. If the Pythagoreans employed a strictly 
scientific method for their crowning achievement— 
the inscription of the dodecahedron in the sphere— 
they must likewise have known the construction 
of the ‘golden section’ (Eucl. ii. 11), which intro¬ 
duces us to another ‘ irrational ’ magnitude, s!"^. 
The legends which assert that Ilippasusof lihegium 
was drowned by the brotherhood for revealing one 
or other of these facts show how acutely the 
Pythagoreans felt the contradiction between their 
assumption and their conclusion. Hence, it is not 
wonderful that their critics should have pressed it 
to the utmost. Parmenides (fl. r. 475 B.C., accord¬ 
ing to Plato) had already attacked their funda¬ 
mental po.sition by asserting in his poem that, 
•since /x^ Uv (‘what is not,’ ‘empty space’) is a 
pure unreality, rd (‘what is,^ ‘ body’) cannot 
be divided at all, because it is (ui/exlf irdy (‘all 
hanging together ’), and idyri reXdfet (‘ what is 
touches what is ’). In other words, a body cannot 
be made up of ‘units.’ Similarly he had denied 
the reality of all temporal succession. Time is not 
made up of ‘ moments,’ because what is * never was 
and never will be, since it is noir, all at once, one, 
unbroken ’ (^tcI yuy Hanv, 6/xoO irdv, avvex^^)> This 
conclusion would be immeasurably strengthened 
hy the discovery of surd or ‘ irrational ’ lengths 
t.e. lengths which have not, to the unit of measure¬ 
ment we assume, the XdryoSf or ratio^ of one whole 
number to another). We may put the difficulty 
thus. The Pythagorean conception of the point as 
a ‘unit’ of length involves the view that, if on a 
terminated straight line AB we mark off points 
corresponding to the successive integers, we have 
only to make our unit of length sufficiently small 
[i.e. to take our successive points near enough 
together) to exhaust all the points of the line. 
The discovery of a single ‘ surd ’ length is enough 
to show that this is false. However close together 
we take our points, we shall never have included 
3 ne which lies from the origin at a distance equal 
to the diagonal of a square on the ‘ unit’ length; 
3 r again, there will not be among them any point 
at which a straight line is divided in ‘ extreme and 
mean ratio.’ Such a conclusion would, of course, 
be destructive of Geometry, because it would 
invalidate some of its most fundamental construc- 
is. How far the study of surds was advanced 
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in the 5th cent, we do not know, but j^obably not 
far, since in the Tkeoitetus (p. 147 D ti.) l^lato 
assumes the dbcovery o^f the successive quadratic 
surds from to ^17 to have been a recent 
achievement of his friends, Theodorus, Thesetetus, 
and tiie younger Socrates. Plato and his school 
are known to have given much attention to the 
subject, which was especially advanced by Them* 
tetus, and an incidental reference in the early 
Peripatetic tract on ‘Indivisible Lines’shows us 
that they had already examined and named at 
least tAvo of the types of surd expressions stmlied 
in Piiclid X. —the dTroro/xT^ and the Svolv dvofidroiv. 

But, even without the explicit study of surd 
magnitudes, results equally fatal to the Pytha¬ 
gorean identification of Geometry with applied 
Arithmetic can be derived from the argument from 
infinite divisibility, and it was this argument which 
was specially pressed home by Parmenides’ pupil, 
Zeno of Elea (fl. c. 450, according to Plato). To 
appreciate Zeno’s employment of the argument, 
we need to bear in mind that what the Greeks 
c.alled dpLOfxS^ is always a natural whole number or 
integer. (Even in Euclid, the notion of a rational 
fraction does not occur. Wliat we regard as 
rational fractions he always treats as ratios of one 
integer to another.) Now, argued Zeno, any 
length, however small, can be bisected, but no 
number of repeated bisections will ever leave us 
Avith an indivisible ‘unit,’ but only with a length 
Avhich can be bisected again. Or, since the argu¬ 
ment shows that the ‘units’in any length mu.st 
be infinitely numerous, if the ‘unit’ has any 
magnitude at all, every length will be infinite, 
while, if we take the ‘ units ’ to be zeros, every 
length will be infinitely small, since the sum of an 
infinity of zeros is still zero. Yet again, if a point 
has magnitude, the addition or subtraction of one 
point Avill alter the length of a line, while, if the 
point can be added or subtracted without affecting 
the lengtlj of the line, it has no magnitude, and is 
nothing at all (see tlie fragments of Zeno in Diels, 
Vorsokratiker^^y i. [1906] 130, 133 f.). The famous 
‘ paradoxes ’ of Zeno, dealing with the concept of 
motion (for which see Diels, loc, cit. p. 131 f. ; 
Burnet, Early Gr, Philosophy'^, pp. 366-369; Mil¬ 
haud, Lcs Philosophes-g^omHres de la Grdce, pp. 
130-140), are all aimed at the same notion of space 
and time as made up of minima of length and 
•luration, and, as against this conception, are 
unansAverable. They do not, however, really prove 
Jill that Zeno meant they should. 

Prom Plato {Parmenides, 1‘28 D) Ave learn that 
Zeno’s object Avas to ‘ reinforce ’ the doctrine of 
Parmenides that ‘ the All is One,’ by showing that 
the rival theory that it is Many leads to absurd 
results. He meant, then, to show that space and 
time cannot be continua of points or moments. 
All that he really proved was that they cannot 
consist of points or moments which themselves 
have magnitude, that the ‘ elements ’ of a con¬ 
tinuum cannot be ‘ units ’ homogeneous with the 
continuum constructed out of them. He has, in 
fact, shown that there must be more points on the 
line, more moments in the shortest lapse of time, 
than there are meml)ers of the series of natural 
numbers, or, what comes to the same thing, that, 
though every continuum is infinitely divisible, 
infinite divisibility is not an adequate criterion of 
continuity. He fias not shown that the number- 
system itself is not capable of an extension which 
Avould make it possible to establish a genuine one- 
to-one correlation between its members and all the 
points of a terminated straight line. Since, how¬ 
ever, the Greeks had no conception of any method 
of constructing numbers other than the adding of 
successive units to an aggregate, the efi’ect of Zeno’s 
criticism wji«, in time, to effect a complete revolu¬ 
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tion in their conception of Geometry. Plato, 
indeed, clings to the old view of number as tlie 
foundation of Geometry, but that Avas probably, as 
we shall see, merely because he did not share the 
common vicAv which identilied number with whole 
number. But the Ac^ademy, Avhose result.s are 
represented for us by the work of Euclid (the last 
of a series of o-Tot^etwrab all whose predecessors 
seem to have been connected with the Platonic 
school), re-arranged the curriculum of Mathematics 
in a way which can have been due only to the 
Eleatic criticism. In the final form given to the 
ajoix^ia, or A-B-C, of the subject by Euclid, Plane 
Geometry comes first (hks. i.-vi.), embracing the 
theory of Proportion as re-cast by bhidoxus, so as 
to make it applicable to incommensurables and 
commensurables alike (bk. v.), then Arithmetic 
(where all the magnitudes are ex hypothesi com¬ 
mensurable [bks. vii.-ix.]), tlien the study of 
Incornrnen.surables (whicli, for the Greeks, meant 
expressions involving qundratic surds [bk. x.]), 
finally Solid Geometry, (uil mi Mating in the inscrip¬ 
tion of the dodecahedron (bks. xi.-xiii.). 3'lie 
ell'ect is that the /picstior f tlie commensurability 
or incoininensuraoility ol the lines ilealt Avitb is 
never raised in the books which treat of I’lane 
Geometry. Only once docs Euclid in those hooks 
explicitly undertake the construction of a surd 
magnitude—viz. in ii. ll, the construction of the 
‘golden section,’ which had to ho dealt with early 
because it is required for the inscription of the 
pentagon (iv. 11), and this in its turn for that of 
the do<lecahedroii (xiii. 17). In ii. 11 alone is it 
tacitly presup])osed that a straight line jMjssesses a 
continuity which is more than the capacity for 
being infinitely divided into aliquot paits, and it 
is interesting to see that the scdiolia to the pro¬ 
position (Envlid, cd. Heiberg, v. 248-251) sf)ecially 
call attention to the fact that the ‘ jiroblem cannot 
be represented by numbers,’ ‘is not ex])licable by 
counters.’ We may note that the researches of 
the Academy into ‘ irrationals,’ as represented by 
Euclid X., do not go beyond the consiileration of 
various types of surds involving the extraction of 
a square root. ^J'his limitation is, in fact, the 
theoretical counterpart of the practical re.stiiction 
to constructions Avhich can he carried out with 
ruler and compass, for ‘an analytical expression is 
capable of construction by ruler and coiiqiass only 
when it can be derived from given magniiiules by 
a finite number of raticmal ojjerations and square 
roots, since the intersection of Iavo straight lines, 
of tAvo circles, of a straight line and a circle, i.s 
always equivalent to a rational operation or the 
extraction of a square root’ (E. Klein, Voriruyt 
iiber ausgewcihlUn Fragen der Elementargeometrie, 
Leipz. 1895, adinit .). A further di.scovery of the 5th 
cent., which, if itcouldhave been followed up, would 
have been even more fatal to the old aritlimetical 
treatment of Geometry, was tliatof the so-called 
guadratrix (rerpaycoyil'ova-a), made by Hippias of 
Elis. This curve, Avhic.h gets its name from the 
fact that, if it could be mechanically described, 
it Avould solve the problem of ‘ squaring the 
circle,’ has for its equation in polar co-ordinates 

^ - X ^ and is thus the first example in 

^ sin w TT 

Greek mathematics of a tran.scmidental function. 

Summing up, avc may say that the actual ellect 
of the Eleatic criticism Avas tu establish a sliarp 
distinction between number, as composed of ‘ units,’ 
and pE/idosi* continuous magnitude ’), whi<di has no 
‘ unit’ or ‘ miniinum.’ A number is simply irXTjBos 
povddiay, an ‘aggregate of oruis ’ (Encli<l vii., def. 
1 , 2 ), and consequently any two numbers have a 
‘common measure.’ The straight line, being in¬ 
finitely divisible into lesser straight lines, has no 
‘ uniV and hence two sucli lines often have no 
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‘ common measure,’ and are therefore incommensur¬ 
able. The point is put very c.h^arly in the intro¬ 
ductory scholium to Eucli<l x. (Heiberg, v. 415) : 

‘ The Pythagoreans first bejfan to investiji^ate comtnensura- 
bility, hein^ the first to discover it from Iheirstudy of numbers. 
For, wtiereasthe niind)er 1 is a coinmori measure of all numbers, 
they failed to find a common measure of niagnitudcH (/uieY<dte»i/). 
The reason is that any number, however you divide it, leaves 
you with a least part which admits no further division. But no 
magnitude, though you divide It ad infinitum, leaves you with 
a part w’hich is a minimum . . . but only with a part which can 
itself be divided ad injinitutn.* 

Thus, owing to the criticism of Zeno, infinite 
divisibility came to be regarded as the sufficient 
criterion of continuity. In language the effect of 
the polemic was that the old definition of the point 
as a ‘ unit with position,’ which we know to Ihj 
P ythagorean, was replaced by that which now 
stands at the opening of Euclid’s Elements, ‘A 
point is that which has no parts ’ (tn 7 /ier(iv oC 
ov6iv). In thus being indivisible the jxiint 
does not, of course, differ from the ‘unit,* or 
‘ number 1 * (fjLovds) (cf. Plato, liepublir, 525 E), but 
it can no longer he called /xovds, because it is now 
clearly seen that, unlike the * unit,* the point cannot 
be a ‘ measure ’ of anything. Hence in Plato and 
Aristotle /j.ovds always means the number 1 ; for 
‘point’ Aristotle always says arffieiou or anyixif}, 
while Plato (see Aristotle, Metaph. A 992% 21) em¬ 
ployed tlie designation dpxv 7 pa/xg^s, ‘ the beginning 
of the line.’ There are perhaps still perceptible 
traces of 5th cent, opposition to the consequences 
whicli Zeno had drawn from infinite divisibility. 
Protagoras, like Zeno, a member of the Periclean 
cir(de, argued, in ‘ refutation ’ of the geometers, 
that a circle and tangent have a stretch, not a 
single point, in common (Aristotle, Metaph. B 997^ 
85). This looks like an attempt to deny the 
infinite divisibility of the line, and to identify the 
minimum visibile with the unit of extension, and 
thus to get rid of the notion of incommensurability. 
Hence it may l>e, as Burnet has suggested (op. cvt. 
188), that the formula Protagoras chose for his 
relativism, ‘ Man is the measure of all things,’ was 
influenced by oppo.sition to the new doctrine of 
magnitudes which have ‘ no common measure.’ The 
anti-matliematical argument of Protagora.s led to a 
rejoinder from his greater town.sman Democritus, in 
the catalogue of whose works drawn up in the Ist 
cent. A.D. by Thrasyllus we find one on ‘ the con¬ 
tact of the circle and the sphere,’ and another on 
‘irrational lines.’ According to Plato and Aristo¬ 
phanes (Clouds, 144 ff.), who are unwillingly 
confirmed by Xenophon (Mem. iv. vii. 3, 5), 
Socrates, too, was among the mathematicians, and 
it may be noted that in the three chief places 
where Plato makes him exhibit mathematical 
intere.sts (Afeno, 82-85 B, Thecetetus, 148 AB, 
Republic, 546 BC) a problem involving surd mag¬ 
nitudes i.s, in each case, under consideration. 

I’lato’.s attitinle towards the problem raised by 
the discovery of surds, and the recognition that 
the infinitely divisible cannot be made of ‘units,’ 
is, at first siglit, perplexing. He is deeply in¬ 
terested in the study <• surd expres.sions, and fully 
aware of the infinii. divisibility of hut 

refuses to take the step of severing Geometry from 
Arithmetic, and of selecting elementary Plane 
Geometry (wiiich can be studied without any re¬ 
ference to the existence or non-existence of ‘ units ’) 
as tile subject with wdiich Mathematics should 
begin To the last he insists that Arithmetic, the 
theory of numbers, is the foundation on which all 
other hramdies of Mathematics should be based, 
and the clue to their meaning. We can exempt 
him from the charge of inconsequence only by 
supposing that his retention of Arithmetic as the 
corner-stone of Mathematics \vas due to a convic¬ 
tion that ‘ number ’ is not exhausted by the series 
of tlic niiiiiijtl iiumher.s, tlie fxovadiKol dpi.9/j.ol, or 


numbers made up of units, which Aristotle always 
asserts are the only numbers there are. If tlie 
concept of nufmher be widened so os to take in the 
surds, so Plato ^irohabl}’^ thought, we may still 
ailhere to the notion of one-to-one correspondence 
of the points on a terminated line with the mem¬ 
bers of the number-series, without incurring any 
of the difficulties which were fatal to the old 
Pythagorean geometry. (Just so, our ordinary 
Analytical Geometry rests on assuming such a 
correspondence of the points of the line with the 
complete series of the real numbers.) That I’lato 
had formed some such conception of a possible 
extension of the concept of numoer seems clear from 
more than one consideration. The suggestion, as 
Milhaud has shown (op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 5), explains 
why Aristotle regards it os a capital point against 
Plato to insist that there is no way of generating 
numbers except by the addition of units, and wliy so 
much is made in Metaphysics M of the complaint 
that the ‘ numbers ’ of which the Platonic ‘ Ideas ’ 
are composed are not all avfjL^Xrjrol, commensurable 
with one another. Aristotle is, in effect, complain¬ 
ing that Plato’s theory presents us with expressions 
like s/^, s/^i and the like; whereas he 

himself holds that there is no place for them in the 
number-series, just as Euclid is always careful to 
speak of such magnitudes as pLeylBrj, and to sym¬ 
bolize them by straiglit lines and rectangles. 
Positive evidence to the same effect is furnished by 
a remarkable passage of one of Plato’.s latest 
works, the Epinomis, the point of whidi is to 
maintain that all Mathematics is really H e study 
of the generation and properties of (Epm. 

990 C tf.). We are particularly told hero that the 
names ‘geometry’ and ‘stereometry’ are alto¬ 
gether misleading, and the former is said to be 
‘extremely absurd.* ‘Geometry’ is ‘manifestly 
an assimilation, effected by reference to surfaces, 
of numbers which are not in their own nature 
similar ’; and ‘ stereometry ’ is the ‘ study of 
numbers raised to the third power, and similar to 
the nature of the solid, where again those wliicli 
are dis.similar are made similar by a further 
device.’ (The passage should be read in Burnet’* 
edition, the only one in which the text has not been 
perverted by editorial dullness.) 

The passage just Quoted represents the highest 
development of the Platonic theory of number. It 
is clearly an attempt to vindicate for the number- 
series itself the same character of a continuum as 
that which belongs to the straight line, by finding 
room in it for numbers answering to the irrational 
lengths of Geometry. If we followed out Plato’s 
sugge.stions in his own spirit, what they would lead 
to xyould be something of the following kind. 
Taking a terminated straight line, we might first 
a.ssign the co-ordinates 0 and 1 to its ena-pointa. 
Then, by infinitely repeated division, we should 
get one and only one point corresponding to each 
rational fraction between 0 and 1 . Then, by in¬ 
serting further points corresponding to all the 
irrationals between 0 and 1 , we should obtain 
points corre.sponding to the whole series of algebraic 
numbers. The resulting number-series would not, 
however, exhaust the points on the line, and would 
therefore not po.s 8 es.s the continuity of the point- 
series, since it would contain no terms whose 
co-ordinates are transcendental numbers, though 
it would contain an infinity of points not obtain¬ 
able by the process of repeated division. 

Aristotle’s statement tliat Plato refused to speak 
of ‘ points,’ but called them instead ‘ the beginning 
of tlie line,’ seems to indicate another attempt to 
face a difficulty inherent in the current conception 
of whole number. From the earliest times of 
Pythagoreanism downwards, we find it regularly 
as.suint-d that the riiiinl>f*r-st*iics must begin with 1 , 
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the ‘unit/ But the criticism of Zeno iiad shown 
that we cannot think of the ‘point’ as a ‘unit 
length.’ If the correspondence between Geometry 
and Arithmetic is to be kept up, as Plato wished 
it to be, wo must begin our number-series with 
something which answers to a zero of magnitude 
in Geometrj^ ; the first number must be 0, not 1. 
It was, no tfoubt, this character of the point as a 
zero which led Plato to avoid recognizing it as a 
distinct entity, and to call it * the beginning of the 
line.’ It seems most probable, however, that he 
did not clearly draw the riglit (ionclusion that, in 
the same way, 0 is the beginning of the number- 
series. More probably he thought of the point, 
as Xenocrates is known to have done, as an ‘ inlini- 
tesimal line,’ and must be added to the list of 
thinkers like Leibniz, who have been led astray in 
their theory of the continuous by this phantasm of 
a thing which is somehow at once something and 
nothing. 

Further interesting contributions are made to 
the theory of continuity in the puzzling dialogue 
Partntnidts, Witliout raising the question of the 
purport of the dialogue as a whole, we may note 
the references made in its antinomies tt) the 
difficulty of regarding a continuum as constructed 
out of real elements. We may take first the treat¬ 
ment of ‘contact’(p. 148 Dff.). When a number 
of things are in contact, each ‘ lies next to’ {i<p€^7is 
Keirai) that which is in contact with it; e.g. if a 
straight line is made up of distinct ‘units’ in con¬ 
tact with one another, the units must leave no 
gaps between them, and each must have a definite 
* next adjacent’ unit. In modern phraseology, the 
line must be a ‘ well-ordered * assemblage of points. 
Hence, in a series of n members there must be 
(n-\) contacts. It is therefore inferred that, ‘if 
there is not nnynber in ra 6X\a ’ (the things ‘ other 
than the One,’ ‘ the Many ’), the ‘ One’ cannot ‘ be 
in contact with them.’ For Geometry this plainly 
means tliat, if tlie points on the line are not ‘ units’ 
(and the criticism of Zeno had shown that they are 
not), no point on a line has an immediately 
adjacent or next point. Since every integer has 
a next integer in the actual number-8erie.s, this 
means that the points on a terminated straight 
line, taken in the order of their distances from one 
of the end-points, cannot be symbolized by the 
series of integers. Continuity, as exhibited in the 
line, must be something other than the mere un¬ 
broken succession of the whole number-series 1, 2, 3, 

. . . n, . . . Later on (155 E-157 B), we have an argu¬ 
ment to show that the very conceptof change leads to 
the thought of time as a series of ‘ moments’ which 
have no duration, iust as the points on a line have 
no extension. When a body which was moving 
comes to rest, or vice versa, there is a transition 
from the one state to the other. This cannot take 
place ‘in time,’ i.e. there is no interval, however 
small, in which the body is neither moving nor at 
rest, but passing out of motion into rest; in any 
given interval it is either moving or stationary, 
lienee the transition occupies no duration, but 
hapjiens instantaneously, and wo are compelled to 
form the ‘ paradoxical ^ (Aroiros) conception of the 
‘ instantaneous ’ ( t 6 i^aL<pvr)i). The paradox seems 
to lie in the fact that it is hard to (lecide whether 
the moment at which the velocity 0 is reached 
should be counted as tlie last moment of motion or 
as the first moment of rest. We must, in the one 
case, think of the time during which the body moves 
as having no last moment, in the other of the time 
during which it is stationary as having no first 
moment—an immediate consequence of the con¬ 
sideration that no moment has a ‘ next ’ moment. 

In Aristotle we meet with none of the anticipa¬ 
tions of a riper thought which fascinate us in Plato, 
but we have, by way of compensation, a very 




explicit ac(!Ouii( <>f (‘(uitiniiity, in so far as infinit 
divisibility rtcjy Ix* takfui as a sniliriont ciiterio]|^ 
of it. The n >n is fuiulamciital in tlie Aristotelian 
system, bee the steady and uninterrupted pro- 
ce's of rl)# welopnient of latent potentialities 
into ac .a) i> s, whi(-li, for Aristotle, constitutes 
‘Nahirc,’ n.q.ends iii the lost resort upon the uni- 
b ai d continuous movement of the heavens, 
uous movement demands the continuity 
• d space. Hence any denial of the con- 
■i' extension, duration, and movement is 
Vristotle’s whole Naturphilosophic. The 
the Categories gives us the general view 
ai Academic circles and presupposed by the 
ecial discussions in Aristotle’s discourses 
ysics.’ rbaov {quantum) has two species 
opiffplvov (clscwlicre also t 6 Siaiperdi'), ‘ the 
t and rd o-uxfxt?, ‘the continuous.’ 'Ihe 
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vit liUcrerice between them is that the ‘parts’ 
(ntua) of the ‘discrete’ quantum have no K 0 Lvb% 
bpos, or ‘common )»oundary,’ at wliieli they join ; 
-.0. 10 (for Aristotle always confuses tlie numlier 
of fl .‘ollectioii with the collection itself, and many 
of his attacks on Plato arise from inability to 
see that, thougli there are many jiairs of things 
in the world, there is only one number 2, and this 
number itself is not a ‘ pair ’) consists of 7 -f 3, but 
no one i f tlie ‘units’of tlie *7 is identical with any 
unit oj the 3. But the ‘parts’ of a ‘continuous’ 
qu intum always have such a ‘common bouinlary,’ 
whicli, in the case of the line, is a point; i.e, when 
the terminated straight lino AB is divided at C, 
the writer reckons C as belonging hotli to A(^, of 
which it is the last point, and to (JB, of which it is 
the first, tlius illogically counting the one point C 
twice over. Similarly with time: the present 
moment ‘joins on’ (irvydTrrei) both to the past and 
to tlie future. It may he taken either as the first 
or as the last moment of an unbroken time-series. 
This is the really important point in the distinction 
drawn for us between the two kinds of quanta, 
since it implies, of course, that the rdaov or 

continuum is infinitely divisible, and tlierefore does 
not consist of units or minima. It is added that 
not all continua are composed of parts which ‘ have 
position’; e.g. since the past, present, and future 
are not all co-existent, no part oi time is ‘ anywhere ’ 
relatively to the rest. The parts have not position, 
hut only ‘order’ (rd^is), and so far resemble the 
members of the whole number-series. (We must 
not, of course, press tliis analogy too far, since it 
would lead to the view that the ‘ jiarts’ of time form 
a ‘well-ordered’ aggregate, in which each term 
has an immediately next term. Time would then 
be made up of minima of duration, and would not be 
continuous in the writer’s sense [Categories, 

More eharacteristici is the account given in Meta¬ 
physics A 1020"^, 7 tt '.—rdaov {qnantuyn) means 
‘that which can be divided into constituents in¬ 
herent in it, whereof each is one and “this”’ {rb 
dtaiperdt^ ch ipvirdpxovra u>v isdrepov i) JlKaarov fp Ti 
Kal t65€ Tt irlipvKcp etuai [1020*, 8]). Such a quantum 
is a TrXydos, or assemblage, if it can he numbered ; 
a fieycOos if it can only be measured. Thus a 
TrXrjdos can be divided into countable non-con¬ 
tinuous elements, but a fieycOo^ only into continua. 
(We cannot, e.g., divide a line into points, hut onl^ 
into lesser lines, so tliat infinite diviHil)ility is 
taken as the criterion of pteyedos, ‘ continuous 
quantity,’) A delimited {freTrepaaphop) v\p0os is a 
whole number ; a delimited piyeOos is a line, sur¬ 
face, or body, according to the number of its 
dimensions. Thus there is only one kind of magni¬ 
tude which is continuous in its own right {Kad' airrd) 
—extension. Time and movement are continua, 
not in their own right, but derivatively (xard 
(Tvp^eprjKds), in virtue of their connexion with the 
peyeOo^ per se, extension. Since the traie(;tory of 
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a moving body is a continuum, the motion is a con 
tinuuni also, and therefore also the time occupied 
in the transit. A fuller, but logically unsatis¬ 
factory, account is given in the Physics. The 
Kleatics had held that the continuous is indivisible 
(a theory which meets us again in Spinoza). Aris 
totJe points out that, on the contrary, only the 
continuous is inhnitely divisible (185‘", 10). So we 
are told in bk. V that ‘motion’ (the fundamental 
category of a science of ‘Nature’) is generally 
held {5oKfi) to be one of the continua, and it is 
in the continuous that the ‘infinite’ first makes 
itself noticeable. Hence, those who give defini 
tions of continuity commonly presuppose the con 
cept of the inlinite, on the ground that ‘ what is 
divisible ad infinitum is continuous ’ (‘200^, 18). The 
point that the one primary continuum is spatial 
recurs in bk. A, ch. xi. Time is relative to change 
(yu«Ta/3o\7)), since it is only where we perceive 
change that we are conscious of duration. If the 
‘ seven sleepers’ woke up, they would not be aware 
that time liad elaj)sed during their sleep. They 
would ‘ connect the former 7iow with the 8uu.sequcnt 
710W, and make one of them.’ To know what time 
is, we have to ask in what way it is related to 
mot km {rl Trj% KLV'f)(X€il}s t<jTLv). l»ut what moves, 
moves from somewhere to somewliere. The 
character of motion depends on that of tlie path it 
traverses. Motion is thus continuous because its 
path is so, and time is continuous because motion 
IS. Time is ‘ the number of motion in respect of 
before and after’ (220“, 24). The use of the word 
‘number ’ is uriii;ijq)y, since Aristotle is never tired 
of insisting that there are no numbers but the i 
fjiovadiKds dpiOfxSs, the whole numbers made by 
addition of utiits ; and thedelinition, taken strictly, 
is thus i?)consistent with the view that there is no 
minimum of duration, 'riie Platonic account (see 
Timasusy 37 D, and the Academic collection of 6poy , 
that time is the measure {/j.hpov) of motion, which 
Aristotle sometimes repeats, is thus much more 
accurate. 

We finally reach Aristotle’s own formal definition 
of rb (Tcvfxfs in Physics E 227‘, where it is given 
as the last resultant of a whole series of previous 
detinitions. Things are ‘ together ’ (dpu) when they 
are in ‘one and tlie .same primary place’ ^vl 
rdirip TTpufTip), i.e. enclosed in the same circum¬ 
ambient surface. Two things of which the ex¬ 
tremities are ‘ together’ are ‘ in contact,’ or ‘ touch ’ 
each other. A tiling is ‘ between ’ (/xero^c) two 
others, when something which is continuously 
changing arrives at it ‘ before it reaches the end of 
the process of change ^ {i.e. C is between A and B, 
if, in moving continuously from A to B, you pa.ss 
before reaching B. 'I’lius the ‘ derivative ’ notion 
of continuous movement is illogically employed to 
define the ‘primary’ continuum of extension!). 
We now dehne ‘next after,’ and ‘immediately 
adherent.' A term in an ordered series is ‘next 
after ’ {kpe^ri';) another when there is no term of the 
same kind between them, d’he phrase ‘ adherent 
to’ {ix6d-^^ov) means both ‘next after’ a given term 
and ‘in contact’ with it (6 dv 6v dirrrjrai). 

Finally, continuity is a special case of immediate 
adherence, which arises when the two ‘ends’ 
(v^paTa) of things which immediately adhere become 
one and identic’al 5 ’ flvai drav raurd 

y^yrjrai Kal iv rb tKarepov iripa'i oU diTTOvrai). Alex¬ 
ander of Aphrodisias, as we learn from Simplicius, 
found this passage hard to interpret, and with goml 
reason. Apart h'om the logical hysteron j^)rotcron 
already noted, there is a further difliculty involved 
in the definitions of ‘together’ and ‘contact.’ 
NVhat is meant by ‘the same primary place'? 
Simplicius escapes from Alexander’s uncertainty 
as to whether the notion of continuity is not 
tacitly presupposed by such a phrase only by giving 


it a purely relative sense; it may mean at will 
‘in the same town,’ ‘the same house,’ ‘the same 
room,’ etc. In fact, it has no definite meaning at 
all. The same defect attaches to the subsequent 
definitions, which depend on that of ‘ together.’ 
Two things are ‘ in contact ’ when their extremities 
are ‘ together.’ And such contact may exist with¬ 
out continuity. The extremities,'as in the case of 
things which are merely ‘adherent,’ may 
‘ together ’ and yet remain distinct. Such a defini¬ 
tion does not satisfy our geometrical notion of 
‘contact.’ However small we take the ‘primary 
place ’ of the two extremities to be, so long as the 
extremities remain distinct, there is no contact. 
However small the distance between a straight 
line and a circle may be, so long as it remains 
finite at all, the straight line is not a tangent ; it 
becomes a tangent only when there is one point, 
and only one, which lies both on the circle and on 
the straight line. Thus, surfaces w’hich ‘adhere’ 
must be absolutely identical, Aristotle is, in fact, 
assuming (with an eye to his astronomi(;al theories) 
that we can have a set of concentric spheres en¬ 
closed within one another so that no space is left 
between the convexity of one and the con(*avity of 
the next outermost, and yet that the convexity and 
the concavity remain distinct surfaces. But this 
is geometrically impossible. 

The one point oi real interest which emerges 
from the discussion is the hint of a connexion 
between the notion of continuity and that of series. 
As Aristotle states the connexion, it is open to un¬ 
answerable criticism, since the very impo.ssibility of 
dividing the continuous into ‘units’shows that a 
continuum, os given, cannot consist of members 
each having a ‘next following term,’ but the main 
idea has borne remarkable fruit in our own days in 
Cantor’s ‘ordinal ’ definition of thecontiniium, and 
a striking attempt has been made by Zernielo (in 
Mathematische Annalen, LIX. iv. 514 11.) to show 
that any continuous series {e.g. that of the points 
on a terminated straight line) permits of a?i arrange¬ 
ment of its members such that every one has a 
‘next following’ member. That no member of 
such a series as given in experience has a ‘ next’ 
member is, with laudable inconsistency, insisted 
on by Aristotle himself. ‘ Nothing continuous can 
be made out of indivisibles, e.g. a line cannot be 
made out of points’ [Phys. Z 23l“, 24). For, by 
delinition, the extremities (^exara) of things whicn 
are continuous coalesce, but an indivisible point or 
moment has no extremities. The con.sequence is 
that the line cannot ‘ consist of ’ points, since even 
by inlinitely repeated division we can only break 
it up into lesser lines, which are, again, divisible. 
<rvv€xv cfl-n divided only into <TvvcxVt or, ai 
Bradley has put it, space (and time) are ‘ lengths 
of lengths of—nothing that we can find’ {Appear¬ 
ance and Reality^, London, 1897, p. 37). (Jn the 
straight line, e.g., we can find nothing but points, 
yet it is not a series or class of points, but some¬ 
thing more, though what that something is we 
cannot say. This leads Aristotle to break with 
the Platonic view that Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Kinematics form a single science with a single 
body of postulates. ‘ Physics,’ so he unhappily 
concludes, is distinct from Mathematics, and 
Mathematics itself falls into two distinct doctrines, 
each with its own peculiar postulates—the theory 
of the buapiapivov Tr6<xov, or number. Arithmetic ; 
and Geometry, the theory of the (rwexts ttSctov — 
and it is a logical fallacy to attempt to prove a 
lonclusion which belongs to the one science from 
the postulates of the other {ouk dpa Icrriv dXXou 
ytvovs fierafidvra oloy rb yeutfierpiKby dpLOpyjriKjj, 

Anal. Post. A 75“, 38). Zeno has at last come by 
his rights, in spite of Aristotle’s personal failure t« 
appreciate his historical significance. 
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To consider the way in which Aristotle goes on to develop the 
view that the regular and continuous development from potenti¬ 
ality to actuality which makes up the life of Nature, as we see 
it in the evolution of the adult organism from the germ, and of 
the germ, in turn, from the adult organism, or even in any 
stcatly qualitative change from one ‘ opposite ' {e.g. white, hot, 
dry) to its contrary (Mack, cold, moist), depends upon the 
domination of Nature by the unending ‘uniform’ and con¬ 
tinuous circular revolutions of the celestial spheres—would take 
us too far from our immediate subject. We may merely note 
that it is an indispensable feature of this view that these re¬ 
volutions are ‘ irreversible,’and always take jilace not only with 
uniform velocity, but in the same sense, since a sudden reversal 
would be e(iuival«*nt to a momentary breach of continuity. The 
moving bo<iy would, Aristotle thinks, have to be twice at the 
same point X, if X is to be both the goal of the movement in 
one direction and the starting-point for the movement In the 
other. Motion in a straight line without reversal is excluded by 
the assumed finitude of the universe, and thus, according to 
Aristotle, only the circle remains, since it is the only curve 
of which ‘every part is congruent with every other,’ i.e. the 
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of inlinitosimal lines which are indivisible {df Linein Inseca- 
bih'hvs, a work of some early Peripatetic, apparently not Aris¬ 
totle himself) nothing can be drawn for our purpose, though it 
Is historically interesting, as showing that the study of at least 
some of the irrationals examined in Euclid x, goes back to Plato 
and his immediate followers, as does also the notion of the 
‘infinitesimal.’ .Some interesting notices are preserved to us 
by Sextus Empiricus, in bk. x. of his attack on Dogmatic 
Philosophers, which reveal the fa(!t that the polemic of the 
Megariuri formal logi(Mans against Aristotle’s whole conception of 
the gradual develupiuentof potentiality into a< tuality, of which 
we rea<l, e.g., in Mrtaphyaics 0 1()4()'’, 2!)-y‘2, was connected 
with a revival of Zeno’s arguments against inotior^, Diodorus 
Cronus (.Sextus, contra Mathonaficos, x. 8b) 8peci.JI\ atuicked 
the notion of a ‘state’ of motion, i.r. a time at whi- h one 
I'juiriot say of a moving material point (an afiepi<: <ru>pa, i.f. a 
‘material point,’not an ‘atom’in the sense of Democritus or 
Epi<'urus, since the atom was nof apeptK) that it in at any 
position, but only that it is moving/rmn one position fo another, 
though one can, Diodorus admits, say that such a body must 
have moved, when it is scon first at A and afterwards at B. The 
view of the reality of a ‘state of movement’ here attacked is, 
in fact, one of the chief difliculties inherent in Aristotle’s whole 
treatment of continuity. 

Nothing would Vie gained liy following the hi.story 
of the notion of continuity in Greek philo.sophy 
beyond the time of Aristotle. The Stoics, to he 
sure, inlluenced later thought con.siderably by their 
vigorous in.sistence on the i<lea of the ah.solute 
continuity of matter^ but neither they nor the 
Neo-Platoni.sts, whose doctrine.s may be called 
the final outcome of Greek s[)eciilHtion, added 
anything to what Aristotle had laid down as 
to the logical analy.sis of the concept of the con¬ 
tinuous itself. The sharp division between the 
two kinds of those which are divisible into 

ultimate ‘units’ (the ‘discrete’ quanta) and those 
which are not (tlie aw^xVj ^>1* continuous 7rd<ra), 
the adoption of infinite divi.sihility as the criterion 
of continuity, and the conseciuent view that in- 
commeiisurables belong to Geometry and have no 
place in Arithmetic—were the permanent legacy 
from the ancient to the modern philo.sophy of the 
continuous. 

3 . Modern attitude.—Tlie general acquiescence 
in Aristotle’s distinctions makes it unnecessary 
to treat at any great length of the views of most 
modern philosopliers on the nature of a continuum. 
For the most part the.se views have Vieen deter¬ 
mined by the concei»tion of infinite divi.sihility as 
the siitlici(mt and necessary condition of con¬ 
tinuity. Even Descartes seems to have been 
blinded to the real difficulties of the subject by 
his familiarity with the practice of employing the 
symbols of Algebra indiflerently to denote rational 
and irrational magnitudes. lie appears never to 
have asked himself what conception mu.st he 
formed of number, if we are to recognize such 
expressions as \/3, l/2y and the like as numbers, 
and thus his G^ometriCy with all its historical im¬ 
portance, can scarcely he called a contribution to 
the philosophy of Mathematics. Nor does it ap¬ 
pear that the continuity which he claims for 
matter amounts to more than infinite divisibility, 


the absence of real * atotns ’ or ‘units’ of exten¬ 
sion. Hobbes explicitly accepts tlie Ai i.stotelian 
definition, ‘Continua inter se turn sjialia turn 
tempora duo dicuntur, quorum cst aliqua pars 
communis* {de CorporCy vii. 10); ‘Coriiuia etiam 
duo . . . contiriiia dicuntur eadein lalione qua 
duo .spatia ’ {ih. viii. 9). Spinoza oven reverts to 
the Eleatic position, according to which extension, 
because continuous, is not really divisiiile at all, 
and is supposed to have parts or elements only by 
an illu.sion : ‘Substantia ah.solute intinita est in- 
divisihilis ’ {Ethica, i. 13); ‘ex his seqnitur . . . 
nullam suhstantiain corpoream, quatenus sub¬ 
stantia est, es?j divisibilem’ {ib. oorollariiim). 
Hence he infers that quantitas is divisible only so 
long as we merrily imagine, it—i.e. think inaccurately 
about it; w>irn we form the concept of it, we see 
it to be ‘ iiamita, unica, et indivisihilis ’ [Ethicfiy 
i. 15, scliol.). It shoiiM follow that we can form 
no concept of a plane, o straight line, or a point— 
a coiulnsion uhicli would h(3 the reductio ad 
absurduin of 8)>inozism. Si nilarly Kant’s critical 
philosophy thn>ws no real hght on the nature of 
~ continuum. Indeed, i we take seriously the 
is/hetiky with its account of the way in which 
the mathematical coi’cejits of sj^ace and time are 
generated, we .shall clearly he h'd to think of both 
a> composed of minima, and therefore not con- 
tiiinous, though, to he sure, this account conllicta 
with the repeat<*d o-ssertion that both are ‘ infinite 
gioen whole.s.’ (The ‘ synthetic unity of apper- 
cej)tion ’ cannot help ns here, since it is just as 
much manifested in the counting of the units of a 
group of ‘discrete’ quanta as in that ‘drawing' 
of a line of which Kant has so much to say.) So, 
when we are told in the account of the ‘ Sche¬ 
matism of the pure (Concepts of the Understand¬ 
ing ’ that if wo think of any nninher, e.g. 5 01 .500, 
this thought is ‘ the rei)resentation of a method 
for representing in an image an assemblage cod- 
forniably to a certain concept,’ we see at once 
that Kant is thinking exclusively of the natural 
integers, which do not form a continuum. How it 
can he true that ‘ the pure image of all magni¬ 
tudes {quantorum) of the outer sense is sj)ace, and 
that of all objects of the sense.s in general is time/ 
and that ‘ the pure schema of magnitude (quanti- 
tatis) as a concept is number, which is a repre¬ 
sentation which comprehends in one the successive 
addition of one to one,’ remains an unsolved mys¬ 
tery, unle.ss space and time are to he non-continu- 
ou.s ; and the difliculty is only increased when 
Kant goes on to .say that both sj)ace and time are 
^ (quanta continua because no part of them can be 
given, . . . except in such a way that the part 
is once more a space or a time.’ Nothing can 
conceal the fact that Kant is trying to combine 
Aristotle’s denial that a consist of 

minima with a theory which requires the con¬ 
struction of .space and time out of such minima. 
He even repeats in this very connexion the old 
criterion of continuity, that it is ‘ that property 
of magnitudes in virtue of wliich no part of them 
is the minimum (no part simple).’ It is, there¬ 
fore, not to he wondered at that the ‘antinomies’ 
of the Transcendental Dialectic have r(3ally nothing 
to do with the problems of continuity. VV^iat 
their theses presuppose is merely the summation 
of infinite series, and the ditficulties Kant pro- 
fes.ses to find in such a summation exist just as 
much where every term of the series has a next 
term as where it ha.s not ; e.(^. the dilficulty, if 
there is one, about the completion of the synthesis 
exists just as much when we oon.sider 2 as the sum 

of the series ^ ^ ... as when 

we ask whether the ‘world had a beginning in 
time,' as Hegel correctly saw. In principle, Kant, 
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like Aristotle, identifies the infinitely divisible 
with the continuons. 

Hej^el’s own account is so largely coloured by 
metaphor, and so distorted by his determination 
to prove that every concept is precisely what it 
is not (that, e.g., perfect continuity ana absolute 
discreteness are tlie same tiling), that it is far 
from easy to say what his real meaning is. Since, 
however, he .siijjposos Kant’s second antinomy 
(everything must be, and yet cannot be, com¬ 
posed of simple elements) to be concerned with 
continuity (Werke, iii. 216), he, too, presumably 
means by continuity no more than divisibility 
infinitum. His enthusiastic jiraise of Zeno, and 
of^ Aristotle’s treatment of the problems of space, 
time, and motion, points to tli(‘ same conclusion 
{ih. p. 227). The vagueness of Il('gers notions 
maybe seen from the fact that he actually regards 
the Anzahf or cardinal nnmiier, of a group as 
itself a group of ‘units,’and asserts that it is at 
once ‘continuous’ (because it is one group among 
others) and ‘discrete’ (because it is a group of 
units [ih. p. 233 f.]). 

Leibniz may fairly demand separate considera¬ 
tion, in virtue of the peculiar stress which he lays 
on the Principle of Continuity as fundamental, 
not only for Mathematics, but for Metaphysics. 
This principle, as stated by him, is much more 
than an assertion of the continuity of spacre, time, 
and motion. Since his philosophy requires a de¬ 
nial of rh(} validity of a vacuum, he is led further 
to maintain the continuity of matter against all 
forms of the atomic theory. Further, the concep¬ 
tion is regarded as holding not merely of vhe- 
nornena, but of the substances or ‘ monads,’ wiiose 
interrelations and internal self-development are 
the reality of which the extended and temporal 
world is symbolical. Real substances form a con¬ 
tinuous hierandiy, in which each member diflers 
from some other by a purely infinitesimal dillcr- 
ence. Or, as Leibniz himself states the principle 
in a letter to Malehranche, dated 8 th Dec. 1692, 

* datis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata et 
consentanea.’ Hence the absolute continuity of 
the series of monads has the continuity of the vari¬ 
ous fieytdrj as an immediate consequence {Couturat, 
Logique de Leibniz, p. 233 11 '.). A special case of 
this principle is the correspondence between soul 
and body, which Leibniz describes as follows 
Couturat, Opusc. et frag. p. 521) ; ‘God has from 
the beginning constructed soul and body with 
such skill that . . . omnia quae in uno Hunt per 
se perfecte respondeant omnibus quae in altcro 
Hunt.’ As to the nature of the continuity thus 
asserted, we learn much from the dialogue on 
motion composed by Leibniz on his journey of 
1676 to visit Spinoza [op. rit. pp. 594-627). The 
question there rai.sed is whether the moment at 
whicli a man dies may be regarded as at once the 
last moment at which he is alive and the first at 
which he is dead (as it must be, according to the 
Aristotelian account of rb To say that 

Aristot le’s view is correct seems to violate the law 
of contradiction ; to reject it seems to imply that 
two moments—the last of life and the first of 
death—are immediately adjacent, and, if moments 
can be immediately adjacent, why not points ?| 
[ib. p. 601). But we are thus led to conceive of 
extension and time as made up of series of indi¬ 
visible points and moments [ib. p. 608), and find 
ourselves involved in the ‘ labyrinth of the con¬ 
tinuum.’ For w'e are forced to say that the number 
of [)oints in the side of a square is infinite, and, 
since w'e can draw one and only one parallel from 
any point in the diagonal to a given side, and 
since this parallel cuts tw'o of the sides of the 
square in determinate points, the diagonal will 
contain the snme number of points as the side, 


and will therefore be equal to it. This Leibniz 
n‘g:irds as a proof that the line cannot be an 
aggregate of points [ib. p. 611). The number of 
points in each will, in fact, he argues, be identical 
with the ‘number of all numbers,’ since in both 
cases it is infinite. Leibniz’s way out of the 
difficulty is to deny that there is a ‘ number of all 
numbers,’ since, as he holds, such a number, if 
there w’ere one, Avould be the greatest possible 
integer, but there is no greatest possible integer. 
Hence there is no such thing as a ratio of one 
infinite to another [ib. p, 612 f.), and no assignable 
number of points on a line. There are as many 
os we choose to take, but we never take all there 
are to take. It is, indeed, true that every portion 
of extended matter is actually infinitely divided, 
but it is divided into portions which are them¬ 
selves (;ontinua, not into points, and no portion is 
actually divuled into all the minor parts po.ssible. 
Tlius, in the end, Leibniz adheres to thejiosition 
that the continuous cannot be composed or simple 
elements, and it is for this very reason that space 
and time and motion are regarded by him as 
merely phenomenal, since the real, as we read at 
the beginning of the Monadology, must be com¬ 
posed of simple elements. How these views are 
to be reconciled with the further positions that 
there is at least one continuum, that of the monads 
themselves, wdiich does consist of simple elements, 
and tliat order in space is phenomenal of the order 
of real monads, it is not very easy to see. 

4 . The number-continuum in modern Mathe¬ 
matics.—Under this head it is impos.sible to say 
more than a few words in the present article. The 
reader who wishes for more information may be 
referred to the works mentioned in the annexed 
bibliograpliy, especially to the liriof and luminous 
chapter on the continuum in Couturat’s work, Les 
Principes des mathhnatiques. As we have seen, 
the first discovery of the continuum was due to 
the discovery of incommensurable magnitudes in 
Geometry, which led to the age-long severance of 
the originally united studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry. It has been the great achievement of 
the modern 'Fheory of Assemblages to show that 
the number-sy.stem is so far from being inadequate 
to cope with the continuity of the points of tlie 
straight line (the so-called ‘linear continuum’) 
tliat the only precise definition of continuity we 
can obtain is one wdiich can be .stated in terms 
involving nothing but the properties of ordered 
numerical series, and that the only certainly 
knowm linear continuum is that of the ‘real’ 
numbers. In other words, it is no immediate 
datum of intuition that the straight line is abso¬ 
lutely continuous. Its continuity is postulated, 
not intuited, and means no more than the assump¬ 
tion that there are on every terminated straiglit 
line as many distinct jmints as there are distinct 
real numbers in a given segment of the number- 
series, such os that composed of all the ‘ real 
numbers ’ > 0 < 1. To begin wdth, we have to see 
that none of the old familiar criteria of continuity 
is really adequate to express the property whicIi 
we have in mind w’hen w’e speak of the continuou.s- 
ne.s 3 of this number-series. It is clear that in¬ 
finite divisibility is no smdi criterion, since it 
gives us only a series corresponding to that of the 
rational fractions. By no process of infinite divi¬ 
sion of a unit length could we ever arrive at such 

quotients as This corresponds to the 

arithmetical consideration that the complete as¬ 
semblage of rational fractions between 0 and 1 
does not form a continuous series, since it omits 
all the fractions which liave surds for their numer¬ 
ator or denominator or both. Even the inclusion 
in tne series of all fractions having algebraical 
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surdH in their numerator or denominator would 
not make it completely continuous, since we 
should still have no place left for the infinitely 
numerous fractions involving ‘ transcendental ’ 
numbers in their numerator or denominator. In 
fact, it is possible to make such an arrangement 
of the series of rational fractions, and even of 
algebraical fractions, that each term of the .series 
has an immediately next term. In other words, 
both series can be so arranged that each member 
corresponds in order to one and only one member 
of the series of natural integers, 1, 2, 3. . . . Their 
ordinal number, or ‘type of order,’ is thus the 
same as that of the series of integers itself. Nor, 
again, is the number-continuum adequately defined 
by the property that no term of the series as taken 
in ascending order has an immediately adjacent 
term. For this would obviously be true of the 
assemblage of rational numbers, and again of tliat 
of all algebraic numbers, though neitJjer of these 
exhausts the whole of the number-series. The 
task of the modern theorist is thus a twofold one. 
lie has first to formulate a satisfacdory <lelinition 
of the concept ‘real’ number, showing not only 
how the assemblage of ‘ real ’ numbers is logically 
related to that of integers or ‘ natural ’ numbers, 
but also how tlie existence of the ‘ real ’ numbers 
follows from that of ‘ natural ’ numbers. Secondly, 
he has to identify the peculiar characteristics 
which distingiiish the wliole assemblage of ‘ real 
numbers’ from tliose of ‘natural’ or ‘rational’ 
or ‘ algebraic ’ numbers ; that is, he has to point 
out tlie criterion of the continuity of a series. 

It is the achievement of Cantor to Iiave first 
stated this criterion exactly, and afterwards to 
have re-cast it in terms involving nothing but the 
notion of serial order, and entirely independent of 
any appeal to our intuition of space. We can here 
do no more than give Cantor’s two definitions of the 
linear continuum with such brief explanation as 
is necessary for their comprehension. To under¬ 
stand his original definition we have first to make 
clear the meaning of the terms ‘ jioint manifold,’ 
‘limiting point,’ and ‘derivative.’ By a ‘point 
manifold ’ is meant any aggregate of numerical 
values whatsoever. Any ‘ point ’ X is said to be 
a ‘ limiting point’ of such a manifold M, if, given 
a finite nunioer f, however small, there is always 
at least one ‘ point ’ of the manifold M which is at 
a finite ‘ di.stance ’ less than e from X, (Such a 
limiting point may, or again may not, be itself a 
‘point’ of M.) The ‘derivative’ of M is the 
assemblage formed by all the limiting points of M. 
When every ‘ point "of M is one of the limiting 
points of M, and every limiting [mint of M also a 
‘j)oint’ of M, that is, when the manifold M is 
identical with its own ‘derivative,’ M is said t<i 
be perfect. Further, M is said to be zusatmnen- 
hdngend, or ‘ cohesive,’ when, if any two points 
of M, Pot Pt be given, it is always possible to find 
in M any finite number of points jOj, ^, . . . o„ . . . 
intermediate between po and p such that tne dis¬ 
tances Vo-Pxt P\-p^ . • . Pn-p are each le.ss than a 
given nnite number c, nowever small e may be. 
The definition of the linear, or one-dimensional, 
continuum is, then, that it is a ‘ point manifold ’ 
which is both perfect and cohesive. It is manifest 
that the series of ‘ real ’ numbers between 0 and 1 
satisfies these conditions, and that the removal of 
even a single term from it would prevent this 
realization. The series of ‘ rational fractions,’ on 
the other hand, would satisfy the demand for 
cohesiveness, but would not be ‘ perfect,’ since the 
surd fractions are obviously limiting points of the 
series of rational fractions. With tne postulate 
that to every real number from 0 to 1 we can 
assign one and only one corresponding distance 
on the straight line, the straight line is also obvi- 
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ously a linear continuum satisfying the definition 
(Couturat, Priyicijtcs, p. 91 f.). It still, howeve*, 
remains the fact that Cantor’s first delinition re¬ 
tains the appearance of an appeal to geometrical 
intuition. 1 he notion of ‘distance,’ in however 
metai)horical a sense, is employed in exjdaining 
both cohesion and [lerfectness. And this mean.s, 
as Couturat says, that the delinition is essentially 
relative. ‘ It defines a continuous manifold only 
by reference to another manifold (metaj)horically 
called space), which is already continuous, in 
wdiich it may have limiting points not contained 
in ikself’ {op. cit. p. 92). lienee it is only in 
Cantor’s second definition, where no notions but 
tho.se of serial order are presu]»j>OHed, that we get 
‘ an ab.solute delinition ot a continuum by means 
of its intrinsic [iropertie.s.’ To obtain the defini¬ 
tion, we start again with certain auxiliary con¬ 
ceptions. We consider the type of order exhibited 
by the rational numbers which are >0 and < 1 . 
Uii.s series has three [leculiarities : ( 1 ) it is dc~ 
jiunierahley that is, we can rearrange its terms .so 
that they correspond one to one with the auc- 
ce.ssive integers ; ( 2 ) it h 's neither a first nor a 
last term; (3) between any two terms there is 
always a third ; and tliese three characteristics 
are i)roved sufficient for the complete (hdermina- 
tion of the tyj»e of order exhibited by the series. 
Any series po.ssessiiig them may then be called a 
.series of the ty[>e of order rj. Next >ve have to 
introduce the notion of what Cantor calls a 
‘ fundamental series.’ We may confine our atten¬ 
tion to the case of an ascending fundamental 
series. By this is meant a series in which the 
terms have the type of order rj just defined. Such 
a series S is said to have a limit in rj, if there is 
a term in r) which is the first after all the terms 
of S. We then call any manifold perfect if all the 
‘fundamental series’ contained in it have a limit 
in it, and if all its terms are limits of ‘ funda¬ 
mental series’ contained in it. With these pre¬ 
suppositions, the type of order belonging to a 
one-dimensional continuum, is delined as follow-s : 
‘The manifold 6 ( 1 ) is perfect, and ( 2 ) contains 
within itself a denumerable manifold K, such that 
there is always at least one term of E between 
any two terms of ^.’ The delinition is manifestly 
.satisfied by the series of ‘ real ’ numbers, siii(;e it 
can readily be shown that the .series is ‘ perfect * 
in the sense defined, and that, moreover, there is 
always at least one term of the series of the 
‘ rational ’ numbers between any two ‘ real ’ num¬ 
bers (Couturat, p. 93 f.; B. Bussell, Prin¬ 

ciples of Mathematics ^ London, 1993, vol. i. cli. 30). 

The two delinition .8 are not exactly equivalent, 
since we can construct .series which satisfy tlie 
second without satisfying the first {e.g.y to take 
an exani[)le from Couturat, the manifold composed 
of the real numbers < 1 , togetlier with tho.se from 
2 to 3 inclusive, satisfies the requirements of the 
‘ordinal’ delinition, but not tliose of the other, 
since there is always a finite interval >1 lietween 
the number 2 and any of those which precede it). 
But every assemblage which satisfies the first, 
or ‘ relative,’ definition clearly al.so satisfies the 
second, or ‘absolute.’ This might be regarded 
as a ground for doubting whether Cantor’s final 
result is quite the same thing as an analysis of 
what is implicitly contained in the simple jire- 
scientilic notion of continuity as unbrokeniiess. 
But it remains true that his analysi.s succeeds in 
defining for us, by means of purely intrinsic jiro- 
perties, the continuity of the ‘ rear numbers, and 
that we have no reason to think that Geometry 
requires us to ascribe any different kind of con¬ 
tinuity to the straight line. We are thus finally 
enabled to remove the apparently insuperahle 
barrier established by the Eleatic criticism be* 
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tween Geometry and the theory of number. Every 
{geometrical f)ro[>o.sition can once more be stated 
in terms which involve only the notions with which 
the study of number has already made us familiar. 
‘This tact,’ as Couturat says {op, cit, p. 97), 
‘ finally refutes all the <Ioctrines which regard the 
notion of the continuous as arising from sensuous 
intuition and refractory b) the umlerstanding.’ 

LrTKRArcKK.*— i. For ascikst I'hilosorky Axn Mathe- 
MA rJCS : EitcLiiiis Opera, edidit et Latine interpret at us eat J. L. 
Heibenj, Jvfiji/i}.' (the Elements and the scholia on them form 
vols. i.-v. of this, tlio only critical edition, 1SS3-1K8.SJ; Pradi 
Diad'n'hi in primuin Eiididis Eleinentorum Lihrum Com- 
inenlnrii ex recogn. G. Frieillein, Leipzig, 1873; H, Diels, 
Fraginente der Vorsokratiker^ VJ vols., Berlin, 1906-11)10; 
Aristotle, de lAneis 1 nsecahilihus, tr. II. II. Joachim (pt. 2 
of T/if Works of Aristotle, Kng. tr., Oxford, Clarendon Tress, 
19ns); J. Burnet, Enrbt Greek Philosophy'^, Lon<]on and 
Edinburgh, 1908; G. Milhaud, Les Philosophes-giomt'tres de 
la Gri'ce. : Platon et ses predecesseurs, Paris, 1900; O. Apelt, 

‘ Die Widorsacher der Mathcm.atik im Alterthum ’ (in lieifroge 
7ur Gcsch. der gr, PhUosnphie, pp. 253-287), Leipzig, 1891 ; 
H. G. Zeuthen, Hist, des matldmatiipies dans Vantiguit^ et 
is inoyen ilge, Paris, l!)i)2 (original in Danish, Copenhagen, 1893). 
Refereivee may also be made to the various stanilard works on 
the history of Mathefnatics generally, or on Creek .Maihemftti<!8 
in particular, eMjnM'ially to the great work of Moritz Cantor, 
Vorlesungen xiber Geschichte der Matheniatik, Leipzig, 1S8U 
(new ed. vol. i. l!»()9), 

ii. For modprx I'Hfbosopiiv : Besides the eollccte<l editioufl 
of the works of philosophers, special mention may be made of 
L. Couturat, Opuscules et J'ragments intUlitsde Leibniz, Paris, 
1903, also La Loglgue.de Leibniz d'apri-s des documents iiuUtits, 
Paris, ll»o3; B. Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy 
of Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, also ' Recent Work on the Philo- 
KOf'hy of beihniz ’ (in Miyid, new series, no. 46, April 1903). 

iii. MaDPltS DEVEI.op.M KSTS G. Cantor, ‘ Crundlagen 
ciner al/gemeineu .\fannielifaltiglceitslefire' (3faf/tema(ische 
Annalen, xxi. fl883J), also ‘Beitr.ige znr Begrimdung' der 
trunsfi/iiten Menjrenlehre ’ (>V>. \lvi, xlix, (1895, 1897; French 
tr. by iM.’irotte, 8ur les fondements de la tht^orie des ensembles 
transfinis, Paris, 1899|); R. Dedekind, Sfetigkeit vnd irra- 
tionale Zahlen'i, Brunswick, 18!»2 ; P. du Bois-Reymond, Die 
allgemeine Funktionentheone, Tubingen, 1882 ; L. Couturat, 

De, I’ln/mi inath4matique, Paris, 1806 (see esp. Appendix 4, on 
Cantor), also Les I’rincipes des mathi^matigms, Paris, 190.5 
(with Hpe<'ially valuable .Appendix on Hands Philo.sophy of 
Mathematics); A. Schdnflies, ‘ Die Entwickolung der fa hre 
von den Punktiuanuigfaltigkeiten ’ (J'a/ir<.s‘5<’r. der devtschen 
Mathenuitiker-Vereinignng, viii. 2, Leipzig, P,)00); B. Russell, 
The Principles of Mathematics, i. Cambridge, 1903; G. Vivanti, 
Teoria delle funzioni analitiche, .Milan, 1901 (pt. i. contains a 
very simple and lucid exposition of the main principles of the 
Theory of Assemblages]; E. W. Hobson, Theory of Functions 
of a Real Fariahle, (lambridge, 1907. The progre-ss actually 
made in the re-aritlimeticizirig of pure mathematics, due partly 
to modern research into the notions of infinity and continuity, 
and partly to the development of symbolic! logic, can he traced 
in the successive volumes of G. Peano, Formiilnire de, MatlF- 
rnatigues, Turin, 1901. The latest editiotj, reckoned as vol. v. of 
the complete work, a}>pearcd in 1908 with the title FnrmuJario 
Maternatico, the necessary vorhnl exfilatiatioiis and annotations 
to the logical symbols in which the propositions are written 
being now given in what the author calls an ‘ iminllecttul 
Latin,’ and not in French, as was the c-ase in the earlie.st 

A. E. 'rAYLDR. 

CONTRACT.—i. Definitjos. —Tf one mak(^s 
an engagement to go to tiiiiner at a friend’s lioiis(», 
no contract ari.ses, because the {lurpo.se of (In; 
engagement is not .sneli tliat the law will deal with I 
it; or again, if one buy.s an article in a shop for 
ready money, that i.s not ustially termed aeontraet, 
because there the whole transaction i.s terminated, 
as it were, on the instant; but, if one undertakes 
to pay for the aitiele afterwards, a continuing 
contract emerges, because, in this (uise, the agree"^ 
merit gives rise to an umlertaking which can he 
appro]uiately enforced by law. From these 
examples we see that contract i.s really the 
combination of two legal ideas—that of arjrcement 
and that of ohlUjalion. In the case of the invita¬ 
tion to dinner there is agreement, hut no legal 
obligation connected with it; in the case of the 
sale of goods for ready money, the obligation fades 
away as soon a.s it arises. Jhit, according to the 
Indian Contract Act, for example, ‘an agreement 
enforceable by law is a contract ’ (Sect. 2 (h)); and, 
where we find such an agreement, we find a legal 

> The ordinary collected texts of ancient and modern philo- 
•ophers have been omitted from this list. 


tie, an obligation, something for the law to take 
hold of, directly affecting the contracting jiarties. 
In other words, the agreement, as it has heiai ])ut, 
‘contemplates .something to he done or forhurno by 
one or more of the [uirtie.s for use of the otiicrs or 
otlier,’to which the law can attach itself; and it 
is generally sai<l that it must he the intention, or 
inqdied intention, of tlio parties that the relation 
should have a legally binding effect. Sir Frederick 
I*ollock, writing with reference to the hhiglish law, 
adds to the word ‘agreement’ the word ‘jiromise’ 
(Principles of Contract'^^ 1902, p]). 2, 3, 5). Fut 
that is a minor suhtlel.y. Theoretically, at least, 
we can fix our attention on an agreement as the 
starting-point in whicfi tliere mu.st he, as it is 
frequentl}’^ slated, the meeting of two minds in one 
and the .same intention. And thus the more 
Lei^hnical treatment of contract fits into those 
statements of the doctrine in which it is regarded 
as a pha.se of the le^al will, constantly to lu; found 
in the works of idiilo.sophical jurists—especially’’ 
(German jnri.sts. The relation represents the 
meeting of individual wills in one intention, a.s 
o|)posed to tlie individual’s endeavours to realize 
his will by means of the materials found in the 
world around him, which gives rise, logically, to 
the concej)ti()n of property. In tlie former case, 
the individual meets his fellows ; in the latter, the 
external, material world. 

It has, however, been sugg-ested that it is not 
nece.s.sary, in order that a contract should he 
entered into, tiiat the wills of the p/irtie.s should 
he really at one (Holland, Jurispnidcnve^'^, J906, 
cli. xii.). Should we not say, it is argiie(l, that 
here emphatically the law rcganls not the will in 
itself, hut the will as manifested voluntarily? 
There are well-founded expectations which the law 
endeavours to protec't by its enforcement of (Con¬ 
tract, and tliese do not always arise from expressions 
wliieli truly repre.sent the intention. What of the 
ca.se in wliieh a party enters into a contnict, resolved 
all tlie time not to perform his part, yet inducing 
another party to enter into it on the contrary 
supposition? Surely the contract will hold good. 

Is it not the will, as expressed, and nothing more, 
that the law regards, leaving the (piestion of a true 
consenstis on one side, as hej’ond its ])rovinee 
alt(jgetlier ? The language of positive systems of 
law, it is said, moreover, is amhiguous on the 
point; for the question i.s pract-ieally a new one, 
and it has not till recently been .seriously con¬ 
sidered how far a true consensus, in the significance 
(iX])lained above, is needed. In answer to this 
doctrine, it may he maintained tliat, although the 
inner agreement is a fact to he j)roved, and in some 
cjises is not allowed to he disproved, the agi cmneiit 
ihself is vital to the theory of contract. The 
inference drawn is that there was an agreement; 
and such inferences depend for their reasonahle- 
nes.s and usefulness on the fact that in the vast 
majority of cases they are sound. Without 
reference to the will—to the inner intention, if one 
cIh30S(3.s— the expression of agreement would he 
mcaningle.ss. it must in the last resort he con¬ 
nected with the man, with the personality ; and 
not merely attach itself to outward forms of 
expre.ssion. Unless this is done, we obtain a view 
of contract which is too .scholastic to he satisfactory. 

'riie two main aspects of the agreement by which 
the tie is created find their typical form in (he 
ideas of oiler and acceptance, whieli give rise to 
a large body of law in a developed system. On 
the other hand, such facts as error, fraud, mis- 
repre.sentation, undue influence, and force operate 
on the eon.sent embodied in the agreement, and 
may vitiate it wholly, or create a flaw which 
renders it reducible from one side. These are most 
u.‘«efully studied in relation to some definite legal 
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pyHtem. A^^ain, tlie State itself places certain 
le<::al restraints upon contract generally, %vith 
regard to its subject • matter; tliese are more 
imiHjrtant from the standpoint of the general 
reader. In Pollock’s work on Co7itr(i('t, agree¬ 
ments are said in English law to be unlawful 
and void ( 1 ) if the matter or purpo.se with which 
they deal is contrary to j)ositive taw ; ( 2 ) if it is 
contrary to positive morality recognized as sindi 
by law ; (3) ii it is contrary to the common welfare, 
as tending to prejudice the State in its external 
relations, or in its internal relations, or as tending 
to improper or excessive interference with the 
lawful actions of individual citizens [op. cit. 275). 
And we may say generally that the State will 
refuse to recognize a contract not only when it is 
eimjdy illegal (without further exj)lanation being 
oirered), but also when the object is coy^tra bovm 
snores, or when it is against ‘public policy’ and 
cannot be allowed free scope in the State’s ovim 
organization. In the case of pul)lic policy, the 
(lisjnitable points whi(;h arise are numerous, and 
the dividing lines between what thii State should, 
and what it siiuuld not, do are extremely dillicult 
to find. Then we may couple with such restraints 
the compli(;ated subject of form. 'The modern 
tendency is towards simplicity of form. Com- 
jilcxity IS undoubtedly repugnant to the spirit of 
our own days, when tin; bustle of commercial 
enterprise demands essentials and nothing but 
essentials. A complicated form, liowever, prevents 
a bargain fro/n being rashly made, and it renders 
it easier to [)rove afterwards what has taken place. 
The tendency to reduce the ‘.solemn form’ can 
have free scope only so far as is }»o.ssible with a 
due regard to the exigencies of proof. 

ii. Classification. —Contract.s have very fre¬ 
quently bt'cn divideil into principal and accessory 
and this division is a goo<l one. It is not .so clear 
that the division of the first class into onerous and 
(jratuitous, often made, is equally useful (although 
Kant deiilared that it was the rational one); for 
principal contracts seem rather to fall into several 
distinct groups. IMie following list will afford the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the field of modern 
contract. It follows mainly the arrangement 
given by Holland in his Jurisprudence. 

I. Principal contracts.—Principal contracts are 
those which are entered into, so to speak, for their 
own sake, as opposed to accessory contracts. 

( 1 ) Contracts of alienation. —These may be 
gratuitous, when they are contracts to give, but 
are not generally so. In fact, a contraiT to give 
is generally enforceable by law only in certain 
limited cases, lint gifts made in view of marriage 
are not considered as mere gift.s, fur marriage is an 
onerous consideration. Then under this head fall 
barter and exchange, when regarded as contracts ; 
and, more important, sale. A distinct line .should 
be drawn between barter and sale ; the essence of 
sale seems to be, in the simplest words, the giving 
of something for money. Specific formalities are 
generally imposed upon contracts for sale of 
certain important classe.s of property, such as the 
res niancipi of the Kornan Law, ‘ real jjroperty,’ 
immoveahle.s. Apart from these, perhaps the most 
important variation in the views taken of the 
contract hy different legal systems is connected 
with the transfer of the property sold. Sometime.s 
a contract of sale, in the usual case, per se, transfers 
the property—it has the })ower of transference by 
itself. Sometimes it has no such legal consequence ; 
it remains an agreement to transfer merely. The 
parties to the contract, again, may have various 
autie.s, but two of them are generally reco^mized. 
The duty of the seller is to deliver the goods, and 
the duty of the purchaser is to accept and pay for 
them These duties, regarded from the point of 


view of rights, yield the main rights of purchaser 
and seller. 

( 2 ) Contracts dealing with hiring, loan, etc.— 
Hiring has largely superseded gratuitous loan; 
and the law of hiring has been extended in many 
direction.s. Two important branches of it in the 
commercial world are contracts for carriage and 
agency. Both in commercial and in domestic life we 
find contracts for the hire of servants engaging 
much attention. As regards immoveables, hiring 
is generally guarded by specific restrictions. In a 
loan for consum})tion, we find money or certain 
kinds of thing.s given to the oi)posite party on the 
undertaking that he shall on a future day return, 
not neces.sarily the things themsidves, but their 
equivalent in kind. It is in connexion with this 
branch of the law that tlie interesting problems of 
how to treat usury from the legal point of view 
arise. In a loan for u.se, again, which is in essence 

f ratuitous, the identical thing lent is returned. 

n deposit, one gives a thing to another in order 
that the latter may keep it for him gratuitously 
and restore it upon demand. 

It will be observed that this group of coni racts 
is very miscellaneous. Holland has attempted to 
minimize the confusion by making the two principal 
divisions of [a) contracts for permissive use, and 
(b) contract.s for service. In the first class (a) he 
places ( 1 ) loan for consumjition ; (2) loan for use; 
and (3) * Jetting for hire.’ In the second (b) he 
places contracts ( 1 ) for care-taking ; ( 2 ) for doing 
-work on materials; (3) for carriage; (4) for ]U’o- 
fe.ssional or domestic services; (5) for agency; (0) 
for jiartnei'.sliip. TJien, under a separate head (c) lie 
places contracts for negative services, in which one 
party undertakes to alistain from certain acts—a 
mode of contract somewliat grudgingly recognized 
by law. Tlii.s procedure hel]ts to introduce some 
order into the mass of almost intrairtable mnterial; 
although, for exam)>le, it places c.ontracts for 
jiartner.ship under contracts for service - -a doubtful 
arrangement. T'he reader, however, may certainly 
begin by taking the whole of the large class of 
contracts with which we are dealing as ca|iable of 
being split up into three divisions—permissive use, 
service, negative servi(!c—although he may after¬ 
wards come to consider the [irinciples of grouping 
somewhat strained. Partnership, which is thus 
disposed of under ‘service,’ is said to be the 
relation which subsists between persons carrying 
on a business in common, with a view of juolit 
(Partnership Act, 1890); and the law of partner¬ 
ship widens out into the whole law of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Agency deserves .special notice. It is itself a 
contiact, as has been j)ointed out; but it is also an 
important instrument in extendiiig the power of 
contract. It enable.s us, as it were, to Jiiove 
objects at a distance. Through it, the contractor 
can work at the other side of the world. In the 
ordinary use of the term, agc.mcy is constituted 
where one person is employed to act for another 
—to repre.sent him in dealings wdth third per¬ 
sons. A distinction between a general and a 
.special agent is often made; but it i.s of <loubtful 
value logically ; it seems to be most eonsisteutly 
drawn between an agent wliose busines.s lias a 
defined scope and cliaracter, apart from the terin.s 
of hi.s agreemt;nt with bis priiicij)al, and one who 
is merely empowered to do certain specific acts. 
The main logical ])oint to be noticed in the law of 
agency is that, when the agent contracts a.s an 
agent with third jiarties, he binds his princijial, 
and then, so to speak, drops out of the transaction. 
If he binds himself, he is something more tlian a 
mere agent; and any exceptions are modifications 
of the general principle. On the other hand, it 
must be noticed that the agent does not really act 
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as the blind instrument of Ids principal, as the pen 
or the hand acts. His real usefulness arises from 
his being an intelligent instrument, and without 
the hein of such intelligent instruments many of 
the tasKs of modern commerce would be quite 
impossible. 

(3) Contracts of inarriagt. —But marriage is only 
technically and in a somewhat strained sense a 
contract. No doubt it cannot be entered into 
without the consent of at least two parties. But 
the relationship stands by itself; and even in a 
system of law, like that of Scotland, which favours 
tiie contractual construction, there are grave 
difficulties in regarding it as a contract in anything 
more than a very technical sense. In contract, 
the tendency is to allow the contracting parties 
to attach what conditions tliey please to their 
bargain, provided these are not against ‘ good 
morals’or ‘public policy’; it may be conditional 
in its origin, and its duration is dependent on the 
will of the parties. In marriage these features are 
not present. When it is entered into, it is not 
governed by private contract in its most important 

t >articulars, but by the fixed rules of the law of 
msband and wife. It cannot be entered into on 
condition that a certain event shall happen, or that 
it shall be dissulvable at pleasure, or that it shall 
last for a certain fixed period of time. The relation 
between the two persons, also, extends an influence 
to their relatives and maintains that influence 
even after death ends the marriage. The husband 
and wife create not only their own status^ but the 
status of their children ; and tliat stattis can never 
be taken away or infringed by the acts of the 
parties (Fraser, Husband and 1876, ch. ii.). 

Such considerations, primarily applicable to Scots 
Law, show us how marriage must be diflerentiated 
from an ordinary contract. Of course, it may be 
said that all tliese restrictions are made merely 
with the object of maintaining ‘good morals’ and 
furthering ‘ public policy.’ But the whole tendencty 
of contract is to leave the parties as far as possible 
to shape tiieir own bargain ; and, where we have 
a relation so governed in its essentials by the law 
—so restricted to meet the needs, as the law con¬ 
ceives them, of family life—as marriage is, it is 
only in a very peculiar and, as wo have said, 
tecdinical sense that it can be called contractual. 
It derives its tyne not from the contracting parties, 
but from moral and social considerations, which 
are held to be 8U|)erior to their wishes; and these 
considerations not only restrict it, but shape it. 

A distinction must, of course, be drawn between 
an engageniont to marry in the future—an 
‘engagement’ in popular language — and an 
engagement which actually amounts to a marriage. 
The former more nearly approaches a contract of 
the ordinary type than the latter, provided it is 
recognized by the system of law which governs it 
as a fit subject for legal interference. When that 
is the case, we find unfulfilled engagements 
frequently giving rise to actions for breach of 
promise of marriage. On the whole, such actions 
seem to be discouraged by the systems of law in 
vogue on the Continent; and many jurists are of 
opinion that they ought to be abolished in our own 
country. But this opinion, it should be note<l, 
does not imply that actions for seduction should be 
discontinued. 

(4) Wagering contracts. —This is an unfortunate 
name for an important group. In these contracts, 
one of the efl’ects of the contract, as regards profit 
and loss, either for all the parties, or for some of 
them, depends upon an uncertain event. But it is 
almost impossible to define them satisfactorily; 
and that statement must be taken as merely 
explanatory. Broadly, bets and stakes are not 
enforceable in modern law. And the most im¬ 


portant group under the general head is formed by 
contracts of insurance—marine, lire, and life 
insurance, and less important ty{)es. Of course, 
these are not logically gambling transactions, but 
are rather attempts to eliminate the risks of the 
unforeseen. 

2 . Accessory contracts.— There is a large 
number of contracts which may be entered into as 
acce.ssory to the main transaction ; and th(ise 
form, as previously stated, a second main branch 
of the subject. It may suflice to name a fevy of 
them—indemnity, suretyship, warranty, ratilica- 
tion. A promissory note forms such a contract. 
Suretyship is in many systems a formal contract; 
and the guarantee may sometimes support an 
obligation which is merely natural, i.e., which itself 
cannot be enforced—a curious point. 

3 . There are certain legal relations placed on 
the borders, as it were, of contract proper, which 
must not be forgotten. Tlius the Indian Contract 
Act speaks of certain relations resembling those 
created bv contract. Broadly speaking, they 
correspona to the Koman division of obligations 
which arise not ex contractu^ but quasi cx contractu. 
They may, therefore, be described quasi¬ 
contracts \ they have also been called ‘implied 
contracts’; but it is perhaps better to reserve tliis 
name for those cases where the implication is most 
clearly seen. They are, at any rate, analogous to 
contract; for it is necessary, in following out the 
ramifications of a legal system, to hold that a 
nexus analogous to that of contract is sometimes 
created from force of cinmmstances, thoiigli not 
by exf)ress agreement. Often the person l>ound 
may reasonably bo held to have agreed to the 
formation of the tie, but that is not perhaps 
essential in all circumstances. Thus the aoctrine 
of negotiorum gestio consists, in principle, in the 
management of the aflairs of an absent j)erson (or 
sometimes of a person merely unable to attend to 
his aflairs himself) by one who undertakes that 
task without the knowledge of the other ; and, it 
is not infrequently stated, on the presumption that 
the other, had he known the circumstances, would 
have approved. There does not seem to be any 
peculiar difficulty in treating of such relations, 
except that they do not yield very readily to 
analytic classification. 

iii. H.XTINOTION OF CONTRACTS.—ContriHitn 
may be extinguished in various wa^'s—by perform¬ 
ance, by such legal facts as events which excuse 
performance, or by release of performance. Or 
there may be a substitute for performance inter¬ 
jected ; or it may simply happen that the non¬ 
performance of the contra(;t alters the whole aspect 
of affairs and gives rise to a new set of rigbts. 
Performance is the natural, and undoubtedly also 
the usual, mode of closing the transaction. 

iv. Social bearing of contracts.—C ontrdLct, 
standing as it does at the centre of the great 
department of Private Law, has many important 
bearings on the general problems of society. It 
forms an endeavour made by the State to set up a 
sanction for expectations of good faith which have 
grown up through the dealings of the averagely 
fair-minued man. True, it has been suggested 
that contract is merely the taking of a risk, since 
the only universal conseouence of a contract is to 
make the defaulter pay (lamages ; but, as already 
pointed out, it is the observance of contract that is 
usually contemj)lated ; it is performance, and not 
payment of damages, that makes the social wheels 
go round. And the State, having brought its 
sanction to bear on this enormous mass of relations, 
finds itself compelled to interpose certain restric¬ 
tions—to lay down those limitations of which we 
have spoken before. What precisely the.se ought 
to be, and how they ought to operate, depends on 
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many different social considerations. Is the ex- 
nloitation of the individual by his fellows—the 
drivin^^ of a hard bargain wrung from a man’s 
necessity, when his poverty, but not his will, 
consents, or the over-reaching of one not worldly- 
wise—a fit matter for State interference? Are 
combinations of ‘ labour ’ to be recognized wholly 
or partially, or altogether condemned? Are 
contracts for service to be regulated, when the 
claims which arise under them bid fair to reduce 
one party to the position of existing merely as an 
instrument for tlie realization of another’s person¬ 
ality instead of being an end in himself ? Slavery, 
it is certain, cannot now be tolerated ; but how far 
will the law, if it attemf)ts to abolish various forms 
of so-called practical slavery, accomplish good, or 
how far will it merely afford encouragement to 
laziness and fraud ? These questions and many 
others are among the implications of contract, 
though doubtless they lead us far beyond the 
subject of contract itself. Probably most of them 
must be answered, not abstractly, but in relation 
to the particular community with which we have 
for the time being to deal. What is one man’s 
freedom is another man’s ruin. The character and 
state of social advam^ement of the community must 
always be taken into consi<leration. Hut, however 
that may be, the importance of the great branch 
of law wliich deals with tlie riglit to another man’s 
conduct can never be safely ignored. 

LiTERATiriiK.—In addition to the works nientioned in the 
text, tiic followinj^ may be consulted : W. R. Anson, J^nnciplen 
0 /the Kn<jliHli La iv of Contract 19(M1; G. J. Bell, Principles 
of the. Law of Scotla nd i^, 1899, for the Scots I^aw ; F. Pollock, 
First Book of Jurisprudonx, 189C, pt. i. ch. 8; Kant, Philo¬ 
sophy of LaWy Enjf. tr. 1887, sect. 31; W. A. Watt, Theory of 
Contract in its Social Lighty 1S97. W. A. WaTT. 

CONTROVERSY.—I. Tlie term ‘controversy’ 
is not exclusively apjilied to the weapon with 
which battles have t^een fought in the field of 
theology and philosophy, and skill in disputation 
has not been valued hy professed dialecticians 
alone. Professor Edward Caird tells us that the 
philosopher Kant was keenly alive to the uses of 
controversial methods as a mental training, and 
that in the year 1758 he announced to his class on 
metaphysics that on two days in the week he 
would treat polemically the doctrines exTiounded 
on previous days, this being ‘one of the most 
excellent means to attain to profound views of 
any question’ {Critical Philosophy of Kant^ i. 162). 
This polemical method consisted in first proving a 
proposition and then trying to prove its opposite 
—an exercise of the intellect to which attention 
has often been devoted in .schools of learning, with 
a view to cultivating a high standard of contro¬ 
versial ability. To Kant it did not so much bring 
dialectic skill as rivet into the attitude of criti¬ 
cism a mind already criti(;al, even .sceptical. The 
essential thing for him, as for Socrates, was the 
problem of knowledge, the limitations of our 
knowing, the question how far we can know 
anything at all. So throughout life he practised 
earnestly the polemical method which he recom¬ 
mended to his students, using it as a touchstone 
to test what is knowable and expose the illusions 
of the understanding. To this attitude of mind, 
this deep-seated love of inquiry and dis(;u.ssion, we 
owe what is considered the greatest system of 
philosophy of modern times—a philosophy critical 
alike in spirit and in name. 

2 . The Kantian ‘dialectic,’ however, is not a 
new phenomenon in the history of philosophical 
thought. In the connotation which it bears for 
him, that of an arguing for and against, Kant 
inherited the term from the Stoics and Aristotle. 
But the practice of dialectic is to be connected 
with the name of Socrates. As friendly discussion 


in the market-place about the ethical problems 
which alone were of interest or moment to him, 
Socrates held it to be the ideal method of nliilo- 
sopliizing. He thought that there loerc answers, 
more or less definite, to these questions, and that 
this was the way in which the answers were to 
he got. This earnest conviction, this seeking after 
truth in the belief that it is to be found, is one of 
the essential respects in which Socrates is to be 
distinguished from the class of professional Sopiiists 
to which, in the eye of the ordinary Athenian, he 
imdoubtedly belonged. Tlicse men were in the 
first place teachers of argument and rhetoric, and 
regarded^ disputation of this kind as an end in 
it.self. I hey argued in order to show their pupils 
how arguing should be done; they talktid for 
victory. Hut they did not stop here. They were 
from some points of view exti (.mists in philosophy, 
and they often look up a concept or idea with the 
deliberate purpose of showing it to be full of con¬ 
tradictions, and hence unthinkable. The Sophist 
did not he.sitate to tackle any question, or, as 
Aristotle would say, to ‘talk persuasively’ on any 
subject. As the exponents and popularizers of an 
esoteric philosopliy—they wore not for the most 
>art originators of new doctrine—they raised prob- 
ems in the spheres of etliies, politics, and religion, 
debating freely, in a spirit of tolerant sceidieisni, 
questions the mere discussion of whi(;h in the 
eyes of the old-fashioned was not only new, but 
impious and depraving. Like Abelard, who bos 
been called tiie mcdiieval counterpart of such a 
teacher as Protagoras, the Sopliist at hi.s best, they 
thougiit that every question could be argued for 
and against, or in Abelard’s phrase, sic ct non. 
To them none was sacred. At the first glance, 
critiidsm of this kind seemed wholly destructive ; 
many of its iininediaH*. cHects were undeniahly 
pernicious. But this beating about, this disputing 
and overturning, was of supreme value, not only 
in the interests of education, but also in the 
narrower field of dialectic. It was owing to the 
Sophists mainly that Aristotle was able to draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the 
matter of our thought. He saw that relatively 
few problems belong, like those of mathematics, 
to the sphere of what is strictly demonstrable, and 
that beyond this, on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle an(l interest mankind, we can have 
discussion, but can never hav^e certainty. 

3 . It was, however, in the Middle Ages that 
dialectic or discussion in the Platonic and Aris¬ 
totelian sense became professedly the vehicle of 
philo.sophical impiiry. Hound as they were at 
every step by tradition and authority, the methods 
of the Schoolmen were formal anti pedantic; in 
this re.speet thej w'ero less fortunate than the 
thinkers of antiquity. At the same time the 
rneditfival metliod of exposition, in so far as it was 
a method of argument, was that of Hellas. To 
write dialogues in the Platonic manner was no 
longer the fashion, nor was it, perhaps, within 
the powers of men of that age; but, tnoiigh the 
written word was untouched by the finer graces 
of poetry and iinagination, yet never in the 
history of pliilosophy and theology—a sphere of 
learning at that time co-extensive with literature 
—have .skill in controversy and dialectical ability 
brought wider fame to their possessors ; never were 
these talents enthroned higher among the objei^ts 
of intellectual ambition than in tlie time of 
Abelard and his rivals. These wandering teachers 
of the Middle Ages, whose mission it was, after 
the manner of the ancient Sojihists, to popularize 
the learning of the schools, were also in the npjst 
literal sense gladiators in the arena of philosophical 
controversy. 

4. Turning from the sphere of listory and 
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speculative thon^lit to that of everyday life, we 
find (hat here the uses of controversy are less 
obvious, but not less real. In the ordinary sense 
of the word it may be notliing more than negative 
criticism, the mere raisinj^ of objections to a 
doctrine or theory brou^dit forward. But, even 
80 , it is of practical value in sharpeiiin^,^ the 
faculties and clearing np confusion in the mind. 
For contradiction, whether it proceeds from con¬ 
viction or not, is always stimulating, and even a 
superficial discussion of most questions is enlighten¬ 
ing. When, liowever, controversy is fairly carried 
on, that is, with candour and moderation, in a 
spirit of honest inquiry, it is of great etliical and 
educative value. The prejudices of the fair- 
minded raridy withstand the presentation of fact 
or the persuasion of sincere conviction. Wo start, 
most or us, knowing but one side of eontroverte<l 
questions; an argument with an intelligent 
oppoiKiiit will show us the other side, and expose 
the weaknesses of both positions. If onr (sm- 
clusions are sound, we shall realize their value; 
if they are faulty, light will be throwm on the 
premisses on which they are based. John Stuart 
^lill, in his eloquent <lefence of liberty of thought 
and discussion, saj's that every one ought to make 
a habit of seeking this experience, and that out¬ 
side the sphere of mathematics no man’s opinions de¬ 
serve the name of knowledges except in so far as he 
has gone; through the mental process which would 
have been required of him in carrying on an active 
controversy with opponents {On Liberty, ch. 2). 

leefge of most subjects no open-minded person is 
likely to deny. But there is a deeper aspect of 
the question. It has often, and rightly, been said 
tliat controversy is the battlefield upon whicli 
truth comes into collision with error, and that by 
means of it alone we can acquire new truth. The 
progress of the race is thus best served by unlimited 
freedom of discussion, by sucli a right ‘to argue 
freely according to conscience’ as Milton held to 
bo among the first of human liberties. Mill lays 
stress upon another point. It is a matter of 
history tiiat the ethical and religions doctrines of 
the world owed their preservation and develop¬ 
ment to the fact that they were vigorously de¬ 
fended against attack in the earlier stages of their 
existence. What is true of sects and nations 
applies equally to the spiritual life of individuals. 
It IS the convictions for which we must fight that 
we are in least danger of losing. It is beliefs 
Avhich are most universally accepted, most rarely 
questioned, that are apt to become least full of 
meaning to us, even to be avX!e])tcd by us 
meebanically. It ^^<mld be easy to multiply 
instances of this. Can the precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity, for example, he said to bear the same 
literal meaning for us as they did for the Founder 
and the persecuted of the early Church? Or, to 
take the case of religion in Scotland, is there in 
Scotsmen of to-day the fire, the blind devout faith, 
the love of the Church, which animated their fore¬ 
fathers ? Most people, even allowing for change 
of circumstances and conditions, are inclined to 
answer these questions in the negative. Certainly 
creeds and opinions do seem to draw the breath of 
life from the heat of battle, to grow faint and 
langniid when the struggle is over. This is one 
sense in which peace and harmony do not make 
for progress. 

6. Eve’.y theory, however sound, has its limita¬ 
tions. All doctrines may he, in the main, 
erroneous ; at the best they can contain only a 
part of the truth, for the truth lies always some¬ 
where between the extreme positions on which 
man takes his stand. While the progress of 
knowledge, in spite of apparent disheartening 


retrogre.ssions, bears always onward and upward 
its course is, as Hegel says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction of one of these 
opposite poles of thought, now in the direction of 
another. Dogmatism (to use Kant’s expression 
for these extremes), criticism, and scepticism 
follow one another, and are succeeded by dogma¬ 
tism—a new dogmatism—again. But in this 
struggle of theory with theory, of half truth with 
half trutli, the way is gradually becoming clearer, 
the fresh starting-point is always a little higher, 
aiul, human intelligence being limited and fallible, 
all this can come about only in this way. 

LiTKiiATUKK.—The reader will find the source of most of the 
ideas 8U}j;Kesled above in such works as : E. Caird, Critical 
Chilosop/if/ of Kant, 18St); Hegel, History of J'hilosophy, 
Kng. tr. 1892-96; and J. S. Mill, On liberty, 1859, pt. ii. See 
also w'ell-known Histories of Coeek Philosophy, such os that of 
Zeller, of Ueberweg, of Erdmann, and of Schwegler. On 
the significance of the work of the Sophists, the student may 
be referred to G. Grote, History of Greece, new ed., ]S7(), pt. ii. 

M. Campiiell Smith. 

CONVENTICLE.—The word is derived from 
Lat. rcmvrjiticulnnt, dim. of conventus. According 
to Bingham [Orig. Krdcs.), it originally signilied 
no more than an assembly, and was frequently 
u.sed by ancient writers for a church. It ('anie to 
be applied spe(;illcally to meetings of religious 
associations, particularly private and secret gather¬ 
ings for wor.sliip. Later it betaune a term of 
depreciation or reproach, imiilying tiiat those gf 
whom it was used were in opposition to the ruling 
ecclesiastical autliorities; for example, it was 
applied to a cabal of mutinous monks in a convent 
or monastery. Ultimately it came to mean re¬ 
ligious meetings of dissenters from an Kstahlished 
Church, held in places that were not recognized as 
specially intended for public worship or for the 
exercise of religious functions. It implied that a 
condition of allairs obtained in whicn the State 
made a distinction between a form or forms of 
religion whose practice and projiagation were 
authorized by statute, and such as were expressly 
irohibited by enactment. This usage has received 
egal sanction in Britain. 

In thl8 sense the term 'conventicle’ mav he, and has been, 
widely applied. Harnack (Mission and Expansion of Chris¬ 
tianity-, 1908, ii. ill8) uses it of the meetings of the adherents 
of Mithr.aism in the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire 
throughout the domain of Hellenism (Greece, Asia, Syria, 
Egypt, etc.), in which regions it was a banned cult, while those 
who professed it were regarded as belonging to a barbarous 
an<l illicit sect (F. Cuniont, MysUres de Mithra'-^, Rrusscls, 
1903). To attend * conventicles ’ was the hall-mark of fanati¬ 
cism, according to Celsus, who represented the contemporary 
opinion which cherished a lively contempt for all who attached 
themselves to religions competing w'ith the Imperial cultus. 

In accordance with the accepted usage of the 
word, Churcli historians jiiojicrly assert that Chris¬ 
tianity took its rise ecclesiastically from a con¬ 
venticle. JSucli was the meeting in the Upper Boom 
of the first disciples of Christ after the Ascension 
(Ac U^). This gathering was the type of those 
Avhich soon began to meet for jirayer, mutual 
edilication, and memorial observances, in private 
houses such as that of Mary, the mother of John 
(Ac 12*“). Within a short time they drew upon 
themselves the suspicions of the Jewish ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities, who branded the new faith as 
impermissibly heretical, and instituted a perse¬ 
cution directed to the harrying and snpi)ression of 
these conventicles, one of their most zealous agents 
being he who became the Apostle Paul. 

When Christianity became a world-religion and 
spread in all directions throughout the Homan 
Empire, it was at first tolerated, and enjoyed 
Government protection, along with many otlier 
cults in vegue. Religions had to receive licence 
from the State, which was jealous to secure itself 
against the danger of conspiracies maturing under 
the guise of religious confraternities. Largely 
through the influence of political considerations 
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(see Gvvat.kin, Harnack, Dill, Weinel, etc.) Chris¬ 
tianity soon became suspect, and a rcMgio illicifa. 
Its meetings thus became strictly conventicles. 
Harnack apjdies the term to characterize such 
house-meeting^s as that mentioned in Col 4‘®, and 
Schatt uses it in his account of the primitive period 
as descriptive of tlie ‘ ecclesiolae in ecclesia,’ the 
independent sei)arate units of the Church as they 
existed in the various centres in wliich it had 
found footing—Rome, Corinth, etc. {Kirchengesch., 
1851, i. 454). In the succeeding <;entury the cata¬ 
combs {q.v.) were the scene of Cliristian conventicle.s 
(Withrow, The Catacombs of Rome, new ed., London, 
1895, p. 104). 

Wit li the establi.sbment of Cliristianity by Con¬ 
stantine as the State religion, all its meetings were 
legitimized, ami the term of odium could no longer 
be rightly ap])lied. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the description again became ap))lic.able to the 
meetings of such Christian nonconformists as (he 
Montanists and the Donatists, which were pro¬ 
hibited by the State under penalty ot proscription 
and death. This p(dic,y was rigorously encouraged 
by the leaders of the Churches enjoying State 
recognition and s\i]>]ioit. 

When the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
aroused a growing hostility in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, those who were united in the attitude 
of protest began to abandon the churches and to 
associate themselves in })rivate or secret meeting- 
places. Against tiiese the machinery of sup¬ 
pression was (juickly put into operation, and once 
more conventicles entered into history. In Kng- 
land tlu* word was e.arly apjdied to tLe meetings 
of the followers of Wyclif, who, recognizing tlio 
incompetence and neglect of the regular clergy, 
sent out peripatetic preachers to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. Roth the jiractice and the 
word were carried by the Lollards (as the most 
determined supporters of Wyclif were called) to 
Scotland, uhere they <lid much to initiate or 
strengthen the movement of revolt from the ecclesi¬ 
astical domination of Home. 

It was not, however, till after the Reformation 
that ‘conventicle’ laa-ame a term with a legal 
connotation, according to which it was descuiptive 
of the meeting-place or assemblage for worship or 
consultation ot those who departed from the 
Established Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
in her contest with Huritanism, strenuously asserted 
the royal sujiremacyin matters religious and ecclesi¬ 
astical, and insisted upon tlie rigorous application 
of the Act of Uniformity, which demandou that all 
subjects of the realm must conform to the usages 
and tenets of the Church established by law. 
Clerical nonconformity was punished by deposition. 
As the result of the inquisition that followed, so 
many ministers Avere ileprivcd of their livings that 
their places either could not be tilled at all or were 
tilled by incomj>etcnt and unpopular substitutes. 
Large numbers of the people refused to accejit the 
ministrations of these flubstitutes, and gathered 
together for worship in private houses or other 
suitable places. These conventicles were, under 
that name, expres.sly declared illegal. The 11th 
Article of the Book of Canons (drawn up in 16U3) 
censures ‘the maintainors of conventicles’; the 
12 th, ‘ the maintainers of constitutions made in 
conventicles,’ and the 73rd runs thus : 

‘ Foraamuch as all conventicles and secret meetings of priests 
and ministers have ever been justly accounted very hateful to 
the state of the Church wherein they live, we do ordain that 
no priests or ministers of the Word of God, nor any other per¬ 
sons, shall meet together In any private house or elsewhere to 
consiilt upon any matter or course to be taken by them, or 
upon their motion or direction by any other, which may any 
way tend to the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, or the Hook of Common Prayer, or any 
part of the government or discipline now established in the 
Church of England, under pain of excommunication iv$o facto.' 


Under these enactments the adherents of Ana- 
bapilsm (q.v.), which had been propagated in 
England by refugees from the Contimmt, were 
ordered to leave the King«Jom. Even during the 
suh.sequeiit reign of Puritanism, the meetings of 
this particular body were regarded and treated 
after the same fashion by the Protector Crom^^'ell, 
who was incensed by their aggressive fanaticism, 
ror other i»erseeuted sects, witli only one or two 
exceptions, there was a breat lung-space of tolera¬ 
tion and freedom. 

After tlie Restoration of the Stuart dynasty, 
established E})iscopaey once more became intolerant 
under the legis ot Charles ii. An Act of Uni¬ 
formity was )>n)mulg;ited in 1662, which ordained 
the expulsion from his cliarge of any clergyman 
who refuse.d to suhserihe to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer and to the doc¬ 
trine of the King’s suj)reinaey in matters eeelesi- 
a.stical, and held by the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 164.3, iirohihiting such from exerci.s- 
ing his religious functions in private houses. 
‘2t)00 clergymen were ejected from their livings in 
one day lor declining to (joiiiply with these tests. 
This enactment was reinforced In 1664 by a statute 
called ‘ the Conventicle Act,’ which rendered 
illegal any gathering in a i)rivate house for reli¬ 
gious worshio attended by a number exceeding by 
live the regular members of the household, under 
penalty of tine, imprisonment, or transportation. 
A second version of this Act deprived thest; onted 
niinisUus of the right of trial by jury, and em¬ 
powered any justice of the peace to convict them 
on the oath of a single informer, who was lo be 
rewarded with a third of all lines levied (I). Neal, 
Hist, of the puritans, new ed., Loud. IS‘22, iv. 
chs. 7, 8). Large numbers of nonconformists were 
put in jail. Pepys, in his diary of August 7, 
16(14, observes: ‘ 1 s.aw several j) 0 ()r creatures 
carried by, by constables, for being at (conventicles 
... I would to God they would conform.’ He 
refers to (.Quakers, who were amongst the worst 
sull'erers during tlie persecution consetjuent on the 
passing of the Acts. Jbshop Burnet, in his ///.y- 
tory of his own Time, 1724-34, i. 471, .•idmiringly 
describes how thicy resolutely declinecl to obey the 
law, and openly and fearlessly continued their 
prohibited meetings. 'i'hey would bold tbem in 
the street before tlie closed doors of their meeting¬ 
houses, when these were shut by order. The 
(children, who might not he arrested because of 
their youth, would also buhl conventicles in the 
street in the absence of tlucir parents in jail, 
sull’ering patiently the jccers and culls of magis¬ 
trates and unsympathetic onlookers (F. S. Turner, 
Quakers, London, 1889, ]). 164). 

Identical measures were taken during the same 
reign to se(cure the su[)pression of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, where it had been the jiopular and 
dominant form of religion since the Kekirniation. 
h'rom 1662 to 1678 vai ious Avcts were passed by the 
Privy Council and the Court of High Commission, 
jirohihiting conventicles and imposing penalties of 
increasing severity upon those who attended them, 
masters being made responsible for their servants, 
landlords for their tenants, magistrates for the 
(citizens of tlie burghs over which they presided. 
It was forbidden to supply denounced persons 
with meat or drink, or to harbour (jr have inter¬ 
course of any kind with them, ’riiese measures 
proving unavailing to ell’ect their jmrpose, it was 
ultimately enacted that attendance should incur 
the pcuiaUy of death. Those in command of the 
military, wid even the common sokliers tliemselves, 
were given authority to iiitlict it iminetiiale^y on 
the spot of cajiture, without the formality of a 
legal trial—an authority which was used without 
scruple or mercy in numerous instances by such as 
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Claverhonse. This policy proved, however, quite 
abortive. The bulk of the religious population in 
the south and soutli-west districts continued to 
attend the conventicles, wbicli were arran«^ed and 
conducted by the outed ministers. Whore the 
congregation was too largo for any suitable private 
house, resort was had to barns, granaries, or such 
like commodious luiildings. Frequently, however, 
the number of those who Hocked to these illegal 
gatherings amounted to thousands, and the result 
was the institution of Held-conventicles—meetings 
held, sometimes under cover of night, in the open 
air, on moors or hills, or in glens and ravines, or 
wherever safety and suitability could be coiiibined. 
These frequently lasted for hours, the ])reaching 
taking up a large portion of the time. At sucli 
conventicles, the ordinances of tlie Church accortl- 
ing to 1‘resbyterianism were faithfully observed. 
l>aj)tism was administered, and (mmmunion was 
dispensed, often to hundreds together, and even 
thousands, the rite taking days to (;ehd)rate, 
several ministers othciating in turn. ^V'hen re¬ 
pressive measures Ixicame more severe and attend¬ 
ance at these gatherings was enacted to be a ca[)ital 
ollence, the men came armed with such rude 
weapons as were obtainable—scythes, Hails, etc. 
Sentinels w(ire posted at look-out points ; for the 
laiyalist soldiery, aided by si)ies and informers, 
often succet‘d(Ml in surprising these meetings. It 
was the attack upon such a conventicle that jire- 
cinitated the battle of Drumclog, 11th .June 1679, 
wliich issued in the only victory gained by the 
Covenanters (as the upholders of Presbyterianism 
were called), and the only defeat sustained by 
Claverlu)use (known in song as ‘ Bonnie Dundee’), 
the most zealous and eHicient of the militarv 
persecutors. During the years of persecution cul¬ 
minating in the ‘Killing Times,’ it is calculated 
that some 18,000 people suHered in one way or 
another for attending these conventicles. Yet 
they kept alive and deepened an intense religious 
faitli in the land, while greatly raising tlie moral 
tone of many districts in which they were held, as, 
c.i/., at placeb on the borders where pillagers and 
inoss-troopers became peaceful and honest. Their 
impressive .solemnity, intensitied by the conditions 
under which they were held, frequently turned 


Carslaw, Heroes of the Covenant, 1900). 

After the Kevolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William of Orange to the British throne, an Act of 
Toleration was passed, relating to England, which 
exempted from the penalties of the Taws against 
conventicles those who took the oath of allegiance 
and subscribed to the doctrinal sections of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Meeting-houses were re¬ 
quired to be registered, and then came under 
protection of the law. In Scotland all the re¬ 
pressive Acts were abrogated; Presbyterianism 
was restored by the State to its eccle.siastical 
supremacy. 

Similar measures of suppression in Continental 
countries resulted in the resort of the persecuted 
to similar kinds of meeting. During the merciless 
and prolonged attempt of Philij) ii. of Spain in the 
Netherlands to compel conformity to the Roman 
Catholic Cliunth, the Protestant party headed by 
Les Gueux (‘The Beggars’) were forbidden free 
exercise of their worsliij), and immediately lield- 
preaebings were organized all over the country, of 
the same character as those in Scotland—conducted 
by the excommunicated ministers and surrounded 
by armed guards and sentinels (Lindsay, History 
of the EeforrruUion, Edinburgh, 1906-7, vol. ii. 
bk. iii. ch. V.). The same scenes were enacted in 
the southern districts of France during the heroic 


struggle of the Huguenot Camisards (‘ les Enfanta 
de Dieu,’as they called themselves [.see Camtsards]) 
to a.ssert religious freedom against the suppres.sive 
measures of Louis XIV., inspired by Cardinal 
Richelieu’s vision of a uniHed France, spurred bv 
the incitements of Madame de Maintenon (herself 
once a Huguenot), and encouraged by the eloquence 
of the great preacher Bossuet. Their field-con¬ 
venticles were called desert-preachings—the name 
‘ desert’ being borrowed from the Bible as descrip¬ 
tive of the solitary place.s, in wild mountain-region.s, 
in wliich the meetings were commonly held. A 
peculiarity of tlicse Carnisard gatherings was the 
large jiart played by the ‘projihets’—men and 
women, and oc(;asionally children, generally quite 
uneducated and often normally of small capacity 
for speech or thought—who spoke or were accepted 
as speaking under the tliria^t inspiration of the 
Holy S})irit, after the manner of the pro[)hets in 
the primitive Church (Peyrat, Hist, des pasteurs 
dll dAsert, Paris, 1842; C. Tylor, The Camisards^ 
London, 189.‘1). 

In the history of German Protestantism the 
conventicle played a part in Pietism [q.v.). The 
culleyia pictatis, established by Spener and his 
followers, provoked the opposil ion of the strictly 
orthodox Lutherans, and considerable disturbance 
\vas the result, as at F" rank fort, where the police 
interfered. All .‘^orts of scandal were rife about 
these conventicles, and the over-enthusiastic manner 
in w’hich some of them \vere conducted lent colour 
to the charges. In Wiirttemberg a wise middle 
course was adopted. Those conventicles in which 
the great principles of Lutheranism w'ere respected 
received legal sanction, while the more radical 
as.semblages were banned (cf. PRE^ xv. 790, xviii. 
612). In Sweden, Pietism roused similar opj)o.sition, 
and a law of 1726 forbade all conventicles con¬ 
ducted by laymen, though private devotional 
meetings under tlie direction of the clergy were 
permitted, this law not being repealed until 1858 
{PRE'^ xviii. 33, 36). 

At the present time, it is perhaps only in Russia, 
with the Greek Church in a position of ecclesi- 
a.stical supremacy recognized by the State, that 
conventicles in the strict sen.se can still be said to 
continue. Measures of repression are from time to 
time directed by the Government against dis.senting 
sects which have incurred its suspicion and hos¬ 
tility, such as the Stundists {q.v.) and the Douk- 
hobors {q.v,), who were denied the liberty of 
private meetings for worship. The spirit of toler¬ 
ance seems, however, to be rapidly gaining ground, 
and nonconformists of any kind, on giving satis¬ 
factory assurances Ui the police, are generally 
permitted liberty of worship according to their 
accepted mode. The signs of the times point to 
the spirit of religious toleration soon becoming 
universal, with the consequent cessation of that 
hostile and repressive attitude of State or Estab¬ 
lished Church to any form of religion which resulted 
in conventicles. 

Litkraturb.— This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

A. Mitchell Hunter. 

CONVERSION. — I. Ethnic Conversion.— 

Conversion, the greatest of moral events, is not 
the monopoly of one religion. It is a human as 
well as a Christian fact. As there is one blood in 
the veins of all nations, and one breath in all 
nostriks, so there is one Divine Spirit brooding 
over and striving within all souls. God has made 
all men with a capacity for conversion, with po.ssi- 
bilities of response to the highest call (Ac 17'*'^). 
And in every age and race there have been minds 
that have turncid to the light, hearts that have 
felt the ‘exjuilsive power of a new ail'ection,’ wills 
that have striven, and not all in vain, to attain the 
ideal. We need not grudge the name or the idea 
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of conversion to many experiences recorded in non- 
Chtistian literature. ‘ Kaciasne (piod olim mutatus 
Polenion ? ^ ^ (Hor. Sat. ii. iii. 253 f. )• 

The niovenieiit which was initiated by the re¬ 
ligious teachers of Greece led to many conversions 
from polytheism to monotheism, and it had its 
eaints and martyrs. Dill has shown that, towards 
the beginning of the Christian era, Gneco-Roman 
philoso{)hy became evangelical ; it sent out an 
array of preachers to convert men to a higher and 
purer ideal {liom. Society from Nero to M. Aure.linSy 
jA)ridon, 1904, bk. iii. ch. ii.). ‘Some of the schools 
even develojxid a true i)astoral activity, exercising 
an ov ersight of their mem hers, and seeking to 
mould their liioral life and habits according to the 
dictates of true wisdom’ (Menzic^s, of lle- 

liyio7r, l.ondon, 1895, p. 301). ‘I regard myself,’ 
said Seneca, ‘ not so much as a reformed, but as a 
transtigured man ’ [Ep. 6 ). The science of Com¬ 
parative Religion is proving the truth of tln^ 
intuition that there is ‘a light which lighteth 
every man’ (Jn D). The conversion of Gautama, 
afterwards known as the Buddha, is as real a fact 
as that of Saul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, or any 
oth(‘rspirit that has ever obeyed the heavenly vision. 
This j)ampered child of fortune turned noni his 
pleasures and palaces as illusion and vanity ; he 
sought and found, as he believed, the cause of 
sorrow and the way to subdue it; and he drew a 
vast stream of man Kind after him to the religion 
of nmunciation. It was the best they could do ; 
they followed the gleam ; they loved the highest 
when they saw it, Similar phenomena are found 
in Confucianism, Islam, and all other great re¬ 
ligions. God has not left Himself without witness 
in any nation, and the same choice between good 
and evil, between self-seeking and self-sacrilice, 
presents itself in some form or other to every 
human being. The spiritual ascent of man has 
been accomplished by a long series of conversions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest theism. 
To Christian philosophy, every upward movement 
of the human mind suggests that ‘ Christ, in His 
universal relation to humanity, may be able to pour 
His new life into open hearts, even when there is 
complete ignorance concerning the facts of His 
history and work ’ (Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theology^ Edinburgh, 1898, p. 398). And yet, so 
great is the dillerence between all such movements 
and the experience which is called Christian con¬ 
version, that one cannot but acclaim the essential 
truth of a well-known passage in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus : 

‘ Blame not the word [conversion]; rejoice rather that such a 
word, such a thinp, has come to light in our modern 

F>a, Lhout,di hidden from the wisest Ancients. The Old World 
knew nothinff of Conversion ; instead of an Ecce. Homo, they 
had only some Choice of Hercules. It was a new-attained pro- 

f ress in the Moral Development of man ; hereby has the 
lighestcome home to the bosoms of the most Limited ; what 
to Plato was but a hallucination, and to Socrates a chimera, is 
now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, your Wesleys, and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists' (bk. ii. ch. 10). 

2. Conversion in the Bible.— The term ‘conver¬ 
sion’ (i'iri<TTpo<pi)) occurs but once in the Bible (Ac 
IS’*). At the close of his first great mission, St. 
Paul went to Jerusalem to take courrsel with the 
Apostles and elders, and he and Barnabas pa.ssed 
through Phoenicia and Samaria ‘ tellirm the whole 
\>a.\e {tK5i7jyov/jL€POL) of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
to the great joy of all the brethren.’ It was a 
momentous event, pregnant with the mightiest 
issues, marking an epoch in the history of the 
1 ‘ Polemon was a youth of Athens, the son of Philostratus, 
who spent the greater part of his life in riot and drunkenness. 
He once, when intoxicated, entered the school of Xenocrates, 
and was so struck with the eloquence of the academician, and 
the force of his arguments, that from that moment he re¬ 
nounced the dissipated life he had led, and implied himself 
totally to the stuuy of philosophy. After the death of Xeno¬ 
crates he succeeded in the school where his reformation had 
been effected ' (Lempri6re, Class. Dict.^ ed. 1839, s.v. * Polemon *>. 


world. In the LXX the verb iTrurrp^fpia stands for 
3 : 31 ;), and 3 :n, and times without number for 
3^ and 3 Tn. In AV of the OT ‘convert’ occurs 
five times—in Ps 19' (V’^ulg. coTiccrte.ns aniinas), 
wliere RV \iscs ‘restoring’ ; in Fs 51’’^, where RV 
retain.s ‘.sinners shall he conveited,’ while the 
margin has ‘shall return’; in Is where BVm 
clianges Mier converts’ into ‘they that return 
of her’; in Is 6 *^, where RV has ‘turn again’; 
and ill Ls 6 U®, where ‘converted’ becomes in the 
RV ‘turned.’ In the NT iirKrrpitpoj appears very 
frequently, and in AV it is nine times rendered 
‘ convert^; hut this word apjiears only twice in RV 
(Ja being everywhere else changed into 

‘turn’ or ‘turn again.’ But, wherever the Gr. 
W’ord is followed by iirl t6v Kvpiov, tiri t6p de6vy or 
the like, it undoubtedly connotes all that is com¬ 
monly signilied by ‘convert,’ e.g. in Ae 9’*® 

1415 I p 

The Bible is the drama of the conver.sion of the 
world, of the turning, or rather the retuin, of man 
to God. The sacred writings imist, in the last 
resort, ahvays <leterniine and control our concep¬ 
tion of the origin, growth, and nature of the 
spiritual life. Without them there would he no 
Ghristian conversion, for there could be no adequate 
knoNvledge of God as revealed by Ghrist Jesus. 
If we arc able to trace the lineaments of the 
soul of a Christian, it is because we have in 
the Bible the gradually perfected norm of the 
new life. 

i. 'I’hk OT.—The O'T is a mine of gold for the 
imlactive study of the facts of conversion, but the 
prospector has to encounter certain initial dilli- 
culties. The subject of conversion is often the 
nation as a whole, and the part played by the 
individual is usu/illy left to be inferred instead of 
being directly expres.sed. Again, the Oriental 
mind is not analytic ; it reasons a priori ; it is 
noumenal rather than phenomenal. Where the 
West says, ‘ Felix qui potuit reruin cognoscere 
causaSf* the East is content with ^ causani.* 'I'o 
search for secondary causes, to pry too curiousljy’ 
into the subjective conditions of spiritual experi¬ 
ence, seems to it not only superttuous, but even a 
little profane. ‘ This is Jahweh’s doing ’ (Fs 118'^), 
‘ The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as 
the watercourses : he turneth it whithersoever he 
will’ (Fr 21 *), ‘ None can stay his hand’ (Dn 4**), 
are cliaracteristic Eastern utterances. Once more, 
the Hebrew habit of thinking in pictures—due in 
great measure to the absence of abstract terms 
from the language—causes many spiritual experi¬ 
ences to be clothed in a figurative or symbolical 
garb. The psychologist must be a very .skilful as 
well as reverent exegete who would re-tell in 
modern scientific phraseology the story of the 
conversion of Jacob at Bethel, of Moses in Arabia, 
of Solomon at Gibeon, of Isaiah in Jerusalem. 
The last of these experiences, enshrined in an 
incomparahlv vivid and illuminating page of auto- 
hiograi>hy (Is 6 *’*), presents a type of conversion 
in Israel which is no doubt, in some respects, 
unique and in(;omniunicable, hut in its broad out¬ 
lines may be regarded as normative. Four dis¬ 
tinct momenta are enumerated in the thrilling 
and transforming ex[>erience. There is a vision^ 
Hashed upon the young Hebrew’s inner eye, of the 
King, Jatiweh of hosts, whose glory lills the earth. 
I’liere is a conviction of sin, personal and national, 
concentrating itself like a subtle poison in unclean 
lips. There is the unutterable comfort of absolu¬ 
tion^ which comes in the hand of a Divine mes¬ 
senger, by the way of the altar, to a heart wrung 
with anguish. And there is a mission, Divinely 
ottered and humbly accej)ted, to live in the service 
of God for the welfare ot men. 

Just because Israel’s moral and spiritual ideal— 
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their conception both of God and of man—was sc 
much higher and purer tlian that of any otliei 
nation of antiquity, conversion was to them u 
more real and radical experience than elsewhere. 
Theolo<Mcally construed, conversion was, in theii 
eyes, always a reversion, not to a low hut to « 
high type, not to an animal but to a Divine pattern 
This was not a movement contrary to nature; i 
was man linding himself, realizing his own tru< 
nature. But the general point of view was in 
tensely (Ethical ratlier than speculative. Mistori 
(‘.ally, the one aim of the sniritual leaders of Israe 
wa.s to constrain the backsliding nation to ‘return, 
to ‘ be (‘.(uivcrted,’ unto Jahweh. ‘ Let the wicket 
return unto Jahweh,’ ‘ Return ye, and turn your 
.selves from all your transgre.ssions,’ ‘ Turn your 
selves, and live,’ ‘Take with you words, and return 
unto Jaliweh’ (Is 55^, Kzk •'*-', IIo.s 14*). The 
Prophetic liUu'aturc rings with the clear call to a 
definite change of spiritual attitude. Conversior 
is always ecpiivalent to repentance and faith. Rut 
the same liehrew word {irJ) exprcjsscs both the 
turning to and the turning again from Jahweh, 
coTr'ersiuri and perversion, and the two movements 
fcr/.i the per|)etual systole and diastole of the heart 
of Israel. 'I'he ]>o.s.Nihility of conversion is based 
u})on the consciousnos.s of Divine redemption in 
the past and the hope of Divine co-operation in 
the present. ‘ Ridurn unto me ; for I have re¬ 
deemed thee,’ ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be [or, 
that I may b(‘] tuiiied ’ (Is 44'-*^, Jer 3D**). God 
alone can rejdace the okl antagonism by a new 
disrxjsition, can change tlie stony heart into one of 
fle.sli. 'I’he command, ‘ Make you a new heart and 
a new spirit’ (Ezk 18^*), would be a mockery if it 
were not accomj»anied by the promise, ‘ A new 
heart also will I give jmu, and a new spirit will I 
*ut within you’ (36'**), and unless there were a 
)ivine response to the prayer, ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right sj)irit within 
me ’ (Rs 5P**). 

The Rook of Psalms gives lyrical expression to 
the joy of conversion, to the triumph of the soul’s 
return unto its rest in God. The Psalms have many 
authors, and it matters little whether any singer 
de.scrihes hi.s first or a 8 ubs(;quenb spiritual e.xperi- 
ence, or whether ‘the 1 P.salms’ are intended to 
mirror the heart of the nation as well as the indi¬ 
vidual. Re that as it may, no human document 
has greater value for the psychologist of conver¬ 
sion. Here (especially in the Penitential P.salms, 
6 . 32. 38. 51. 102. 130. 143) he finds ‘ the sick soul’ 
sighing, groaning, despairing, sure that God has 
hidden His face, spending nights in .sleeple.ss agony, 
tossing wearily to and fro, watering the couch 
^vith tears. Here is the tortured conscience, whose 
sins are exjiosed in the liglit of God’s countenance, 
gmawed with remorse, seized with the pains of 
Sheol. Here is the sense of inward iincleanne.ss, 
of hereditary sin, the horrible feeling of being sunk 
in the rniry clay of a deep pit from which there is 
no deliverance. Here is the piercing cry out of 
abysmal depths, the prayer for Divine mercy and 
forgiveness. And here is the glimmering light in 
the darkness, the blaze of spiritual illumination, 
the clear vision of God, the sense of His redeeming 
love ; and, lastly, the rapture of deliverance, the 
gratitude that words can never utter, t he desire to 
tell to others what Jahweh hath done for the soul, 
that sinners may be converted unto him. 

At an early period the Hebrew nation began to 
devote much care to the training of the young. 
I’here was an enthusiasm for education (see h'i>u- 
CATION [Jewish]), and the discipline was never 
merely intellectual, but always primarily ethical 
and spiritual. ‘ The fear of Jahweh is the begin¬ 
ning [or, it may be, ‘the chief part’] of wisdom’ 
(Pr P). Here ‘wisdom’ is almost equivalent to 


* religion.’ It was often personified by its lovers, 
and prai.sed as a mother or a bride (Pr 2. 3), and 
even as the eternal (companion of Jahweh (I’r 8 ). 
The great aim of Hebrew parents—no mention is 
made of schools—was so to ‘ train up a child ’ in 
the service of God and in the atmosphere of healthy 
piety, that in his manhood he shouhl need no sudden, 
violent, convulsive return unto Jahweh from a life 
of sin and shame. How entirely such pjedagogy 
corresponds with our latest ideals of education, we 
shall see later. That the end was often realized, 
we cannot doubt. Some of the noblest servants 
of fJod knew that they were sanctified from their 
mother’s womb (Jer 1 ®, Lk P®). There was no 
time when they did not reverence and love Jahweh, 
no time when they played the fool, no time when 
tliey needed to hear the arresting trumnet-voice, 

‘ Turn ye, turn ye . . . why will ye die ?’ (Ezk 33**). 
Rut there are incalculalile elements in human 
nature as well as defects in the best education, 
and the sons of many servants of Jahweh—such 
as Eli, David, Josiah—showed that it is always in 
man’s power to abuse the mystery of his freedom 
and defeat the grace of God. 

Conversion in the ()T was often a profound and 
radical change. The desire for God—(ho hunger, 
the thirst, the panting, the fainting—was pathetic 
as it was pa.ssi(jnate, and the response to (he human 
cry was the outstretching of a strong arm that not 
only wrought deliverance from evil, but drew men 
into close and satisfying fellowship with (iod. Yet 
the joy of conversion was never quite full. It 
was for a long period troubled by the idea that 
spiritual restoration must necessarily be followed 
and attested by material prosjierity. J’o the end 
it awaited a fuller revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, the atonement of sin, and the hope of 
immortality. There was to be a final answer to 
the oft-repeated prayer, ‘'rurn us again, O God, 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved’ 
(Ps8(P- ***). 

ii. The NT.—In the NT, conversion is the chief 
end of all teaching and preaching. It has rightly 
been called (/*Jrre //o/ao**, London, 1873, i>. 243) 
‘the true articulus staiitis aut cadentis ccclesiae.^ 
Jesus began His ministry by preaching repentance 
and faitii (Mk 1 *®), which are together eiiuivalent 
to Christian conversion. 'Die call of the early 
Church was, ‘Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verfed, that your sins may be blotted out’ (Ac 3 *®), 
The language in which conversion is described varies 
grvatly, as do the subjective experiences of indi¬ 
viduals ; but the root or core of the change is always 
tlie .same. It is figured as a translation out of 
larkne.ss into marvellous light (1 P 2**), as a being 
horn again, or ‘ from above' (.In 3^), as a redemp¬ 
tion from all iniquity (Tit 2 *^), as a pa.s.sing out of 
death into life (Jn .5'*), as a turning from the })ower 
jf Eatari unto (xod (Ac 26***), a.s a new creation 
2 Co 5*’), as putting off an old and j)utting on a 
lew man (Col 3^), as becoming children of God 
Ro 8 *®), as having Christ dwelling in the heart by 
aith (Eph S*"*), as a dying and rising again (Ro 6 ^’®). 
Tactically, it is a new life which turns all the 
orces of one’s being into a new channel. All the 
nergies that formerly made a man a sinner are 
low employed to make him a saint. His careful- 
less, indignation, zeal, and revenge are directed 
against his .sin (2 Co 7**). The converting power 
s never the mere force of truth, or the beauty of 
loline.ss, but always the fascination of a Person. 
Tie whole life of the convert organizes itself anew 
iround Christ living, dying, rising, and reigning; 
le is the power oi God unto salvation (Ro 1 *®). 
The NT tells of multitudes who have been re* 
lairued from vice, and never gone back. Science 
egards all facts with reverence, and the NT 
bounds in such transfigured reali.sm as tie fob 
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lowing; ‘Neither fornicatoiR, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor etreininate, nor abusers of them¬ 
selves with mankind, nor tliieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some 
of YOU : but ye were washed, but ye were sancti¬ 
fied, but ye were justified in tlie name of the Lord 
Jesus Clirist, and in the Spirit of our God’ (1 Co 
NT conversions have been classified as 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, and practical (John 
Watson, Inspiration of our Faiths p. 79 ft.); and 
such groupings are useful, if not logically perfect. 
There are conversions from sin to holiness, from 
doubt to faith, from legality to grace, from selfish¬ 
ness to service. But we must beware of analyzing 
the indivisible self into so many faculties, and 
ascribing conversion to the exercise of one of them, 
to the exclusion of the others. Conversion is the 
response of the whole personality—whether re¬ 
garded as mind, or heart, or will—to the personal 
Christ. It is man’s meeting with Christ, believing 
in Christ, gaining new life in Christ. Intelligence, 
emotion, volition are tall mastered by the Author 
and Finisher of Christian faith. The harmonious 
functioning of every energy of the mind is the 
perfect spiritual life. 

Jowett, in a line essay on ‘Conversion and 
Changes of Character,’ calls attention to the fact 
that ‘ with the first btdievers the influence of 
Christianity was almost always sudden.’ He finds 
that this lay in the nature of things. The earliest 
converts had no Christian training in childhood 
and youth. When they heard the g()s[)el, they 
were pricked with the .sense of sin, they were 
melted with the love of Christ, and they needed 
no time of f)robation. But their conv^ersion, how¬ 
ever sudden, and however wonderful the attending 
circumstances, was none the le.ss sincere and last¬ 
ing. d’hey became the very opposite of their former 
selves; their spiritual nature (;ame again like the 
Hesh of a little child (.Jowett, Theological Essays, 
p, 40), Sometimes tlie cliange was violent and 
dramatic, as in the ca.se of St. Paul, whose con¬ 
version is the most momentous in history; some¬ 
times it was quiet and unsciisatiomil, as in the 
instances of Zacchanis, Matthew, Lydia, Timothy. 
But, whether the tyt)e was exphisive or gentle, the 
change was radical anti complete. And it is im¬ 
portant to note that it was always the opposite of 
a gradual and laborious reformation. 

‘ I’-asit r to change many thiiifrs than one is the common 
sayin^j. Kasier, wc may add, in relii^ion or morality, to chancre 
the whole than the part. Easier, hec4iuae more natural, more 
ajfreeable to the voice of conscMence and the promises of Scrip¬ 
ture. . . . Take care of the little thiriys of life, and the great 
ones w'ill take care of themselves, is the maxim of the trader. 
But more true is it in reIiy;ioii that we should take care of the 
^reat thirijfs, and the trifles of life will take care of themselves. 
Christianity is not an art acquired by long practice ; it does not 
carve and 'polish human nature with a graving tool; it makes 
the whole man ; first pouring out his soul before God, and then 
cAsting him in a mould ’ (Jow'ett, op. cit. 

For certain j)urposes, theology distinguishes con¬ 
version from regeneration, j'hey are the hiitnan 
and the Divine side of the same experience. Re¬ 
generation is the gift of God’s grace, the power or 
principle of the new life implanted by Ilis Spirit; 
(conversion is the act of human freedom, the volun¬ 
tary turning of the heart to God. Tlie one is a 
necessity—‘ye must be born again’ (Jn 3^); the 
other, a duty—‘ repent and be converted ’ (Ac 3^*^). 
Regeneration occurs but once, conversion may have 
be repeated. ‘ Convert your conversion ’ is the 
neett counsel of Adoljdie Moiiod {Saint Paid^, Paris, 
1859, p. *14). St. Peter’s faith never failed, for bis 
Master prayed for him, and his love never grew 
cold ; hut in a moment of temptation he denied his 
Lord, and his need to be re-converted was painfully 
evident (Lk And if there is any truth in the 

Domint, quo vadis ( legend, he had yet another con¬ 


version at the very end of his life, and it was again 
a look on the ince of Clirist that wrought the 
change. ‘ And Peter turned, and rushed on Rome, 
and died.’ Conversion plays too important a part 
to he exh.ansted in a single decision. 

‘ The whole life of a man,’ sa.v 8 Fraser of Brea, ‘ is a continued 
conversion to God, in which he is uerpciually Immhlod under 
sense of sin, and draws nearer and nearer to God, with more 
fervent faith and love, and daily walks closer with the Ford 
endeavouring at perfection. And God doth, as it were, act over 
and over again Ills work in the heart, forming Ilis i>enple more 
exactly than before : and therefore no wonder they meet with 
something like a second, yea, and a third and fourth'<-on\ersioii, 
especially where there are haoksliilings' (3/e7noir<, Edinburgh, 
17;{S, ch. V, 3). 

St. Paul describes his own conversion objectively 
in the Acts, and suhjectivtdy in his Epistle to the 
Romans. Ro 7 is the most searching analysis ever 
given of the divided self, lUc homo diiplrx. \Vhetliei- 
it mirrors a first or second or still later spintiial 
conflict is irnmateiial, for each crisis is in many 
re.spects the same. How foreihly the Apostle’s sidf- 
dis.section illustrates the teaching of the modern 
psyehologist ! 

‘The . . . basis of the tw’ice-horn character seems to be a 
certain diycordancy or heterogeneity in tl\c native teiui)erument 
of the subject, an incompletely unified moral and intellectual 
cons».'tut 40 u. “ Homo duplex, homo duplex !" writes Alphonse 
Dumlet. . . . Heterogeneity may make havoc of the subject’s 
life. There are persons wliose existence is litile more than a 
series of zigzags, as now one tendency and now another gets 
the upper hand. Their spirit wars with their llesh, they wish 
for incompaiihles, wayward impulses interrupt their most de¬ 
liberate plans, and their lives are one long drama of repentam^o 
and of elTort to repair misdemeanours and mistakes. . . . The 
hifher and the lower feelings, the useful and the erring impulses, 
begin by being a comparative chaos within us—they must end 
by forming a stable system of functions in right subordination’ 
(James, FanVites o/ JieUcjiotiH Kxperieiice, J.ondon, lfiU2, lect. 
viil. p. 107(1.). 

While the battle ragtys in the Apu^tle'.s soul, 
while his heart is a kingdom divided agjiinst itself, 
and in all the cliamber.s of his being his moral ideal 
IS torn between fritmds and foes, his angiiisli is 
pitiful. ‘ O wretched man that I am,’ lie cries, 
‘who shall deliver me?’ (Ro 7-^). But in the end, 
by the power of Christ, his higher self triiimplts 
over hi.s lower ; his divided spirit is healed ; m;ace 
and harmony take the place of civil war ami tur¬ 
moil ; and the most tragic lament in the Bible is 
followed hy tlie finest piefan-smig. 

3 . Conversion in Church history.—The supreme 
task of the Gliurcli is the conversion of the world— 
the making disciples of all nations (Mt '28'''). The 
apostolic and evangelic; continuity of spiritual life 
i.s to he maintained, tlu.; (Christian faith is to l)i» 
propagat ed, the Kingdom of God is to come, through 
an unlu'oken .succe.s.sion of conversions. All the 
preachers who have [uofoundly moved the lieart of 
mankind—master-siiirits like Chrysostom, Savona¬ 
rola, l>uther, Wesley—have made conviu'sion their 
theme. And, from a .seimililic jxhiit of view, the 
evidenlial value of con versions is ( lu; highest. 

‘ St. Augustine,’ says Romanes, * after thirty > c^irs of age, ann 
other Fathers, hear testimony to a sudden, endniing, and extra¬ 
ordinary change in themselves, called con lU'i'Kton. Now this 
exiierienc.e has been repeated and lestitied to hy countless 
millions of civilized men and women in all nations and all degrees 
of culture, Itsigriifles rmt whether the corn ersion be sudden or 
gradual, though, as a psychological phenomenon, it is more 
remarkable when sudden and there is no 8ynij)tom of mental 
aberration otherwise. But, even as a gradual growth in mature 
age, its evidential value is not less’ {Thouiihtu ua 
p. Ib2). 

The theology of the Church was early caught in 
the me.sheH of the problem of the relation of Divine 
grace to human freedom in the experience of 
conversion. Thought has moved between two 
extremes. On the one hand, the .sovereignty of 
God is emphasized, grace is irresistible, the number 
of the elect is certain and must he made up, the 
Divine good pleasure is certain to take effect. 
Under such conditions, man, impotent in the gHp 
of original sin, is converted almost against his will. 
He is scarcely moie than an autoimiton ; hih 
salvation appears to he due to his mere good 
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lortiine ; he chances to he a vessel unto honour. 
On the other hand, human liberty is accentuated ; 
conversion is viewed as the outcome of forces 
resident in man himself ; he has a native power to 
repent and believe, and the new life is from first 
to last a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal posses¬ 
sion. The a^nvlon^ controversy between Augus- 
tinian and J’elagian, Calvinist and Arminian, 
re^/irdin^^ the fact of conversion has now spent 
much of its force. With the help of a better 
psycholo^j^y Ave can do justice to both the Divine 
and tlui human initiative. God is all-operative 
love, and man’s whole equipment is His <^ift. All 
the conditions of human life are Divinely ordered, 
and man has an intense consciousness of depend¬ 
ence. He has nothing that he has not n‘ceive<l. 
But part of his eipiipment is his free<lom. He is 
above the mechanical order of nature. He has a 
real and not an illusive sovereignty. He is con¬ 
scious of acting of his oavii accord, and of using tlui 
causal or<ler for ends which he him.self choo.ses. 
He is a free, .self-determining personality, and his 
conversion (;an only iiieaTi that under the im})ulse 
of love be voluntarily and joyfully surnmders 
him.self to God. A (ierman theologian illustrates 
the int<iraction of Divine .sovereignty and human 
freedom in conversion by the familiar process of 
persuading and being persuaded— Anrcgung uy\d 
UcbrrzcugtiiKj (Seeberg, art. ‘ Bekehrung,’ in 
Every man is constrained by tlie love 
of Christ; but every man is fully persuaded in his 
own mind. If the convert calls the grace or 
fascination of Christ ‘ irresistible,’ he speaks witli 
the enthusiasm of a lover ; but it is bad theology 
to change the warm logic; of the heart into a cold 
dogma of the intellect. Man may after all use tlie 
Divine gift of freedom to onpose—it may be to 
thwart—the will of (Jod. The wise u.se of in¬ 
dividuality is to make Divine ends personal ends, 
and to j)Our forth all the energy of one’s being in 
the service which is perfect liberty. 

Conversion meant in the Middle Ages, as it still 
does in Roman Catholicism, the adoption of a creed 
and submission to the authority of the Church. 
In Protestant theology it always means tlie re¬ 
birth of tlie soul, but in the Anglican Church there 
is a strong tendency to regard regeneration and 
conversion as independent experiences, separable in 
time, and dillerent in important a.spects. Cer¬ 
tainly, if regeneration is mediated by baptism, the 
subject of Avhicli is usually uncon.scious of the 
rite, while conversion is the deliberate turning of 
the will to God, the personal acceptance of Christ 
by faith, then the second [uoce.ss is often separated 
from the first by a long interval ; and it is possible 
to contend, as Anglican theology sometimes does, 
that ‘ a regenerated man is not necessarily a 
converted man.’ If the effect of baptism is that 
‘ it remits all sin, original and actual; that it 
bestows sanctifying grace, and endues the soul 
with the heavenly virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity; that it makes the recinient a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inlieritorof the king¬ 
dom of heaven ’ (V. Stalev, The Catholic Religion^ 
London, 1893, p, 243), there can be little need 
for another religious phase called conversion. But 
this view appears to lo.se all touch with the central 
truth and vital ex[)erience of the NT, to empty the 
Christian religion of its moral and spiritual con¬ 
tents, and to reduce it to the level of a magical 
formula. 

4. Conversion in the light of science. —Professor 
Henry Drummond was an eye-witness of the facts 
of conversion, as the youthful comrade of Mr. 
Moody in a great revival of religion. Prom that 
time he never ceased to advocate a scientific treat- i 
ment of the phenomena of the spiritual life, which 
he happily called ‘ the contemporary activities of i 


the Holy Gho.st.’ There can be nothing pre- 
Hum})tuouR in the endeavour to classify the facts 
and discover the laws of the new life. To the man 
of .science all facts are sacred, and before the fact 
of conversion, as before any other, he will sit down 
‘as a little child.’ Ear too scanty attention has 
been given to the human side of soteriology. In 
order to understand the Saviour better, we must 
look more to the saved. Christ asked that He 
might be believed ‘ for the very wmrk.s’ .sake ’ (Jn 
14^0, and He worketh hitherto The serious 

study of the facts of conversion may be the best 
present-day mode of handling the Word of life. 
'I'he Christ of history may be reached through the 
Christ of experience. Christianity, as Ha.rnack 
reiterates, is ‘ eternal life here and now in the 
power of God and in His presence.’ Its best 
evidence is the logic of life. Eohntur nwhulnndo, 
it is proved by its present spiritual movements and 
triumphs. In the realm of experimental theology, 
the twentieth century may join hands with the 
lirst. 

During the last dozen years there lias been a 
remarkable resiionse to the plea for a science of 
conversion, for an empirical study of ‘the soul of 
a (diristian.’ It has littingly come from the 
p.sychologist rather than the theologian ; and the 
new quest has characteristically been urged with 
special keenness in America. The publication of 
Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion in the ‘ Con¬ 
temporary Science Series ’ (1899) marked an epoch 
in tlie modern Church. In this book and its 
numerous succe.s.sors the whole spiritual realm has 
been annexed by science. Religious experiences 
without number have been collected, classilied, 
and de.scribed. ‘ That cruel reticence,’ whereof 
Ruskin complained, ‘ in the breasts of wise men 
which makes them always hide their deeper 
thoughts,’ has to a great extent been overcome. 
l.aw and order have been introduced into an 
apparent chaos. Theology, which has been too 
long metaphysical, has become experimental ; 
it has been brought into line with the whole 
scientific movement; it has found a concrete basis 
in the facts of the spiritual life. Dynamics have 
taken the place of statics. Conversion is no longer 
regarded as a mere mystery or portent, before 
which we must .stand in silent amazement. It 
abides our question and becomes articulate. It 
expresses itself in the language of the modern 
mind. It welcomes the application of the canons 
of science, and yields up many of its secrets to 
patient and reverent research. It has a rationale. 
It is seen to have discoverable relations to other 
known psychological facta. And, in the spiritual 
as in the natural world, God is a God of order. He 
arranges everything upon definite principles. The 
law of cause and ellect controls the spiritual life. 
Arbitrariness must once for all be eliiiiinated from 
the fortunes of the soul. God’s action is always 
cau-sal, never casual. His sovereignty is a.s dillerent 
from the ‘ mere good pleasure ’ of an Eastern despot 
as day is from night. The science of conversion is 
still in its infancy, but certain conclusions seem to 
have been securely won. 

(1) There is a conversion ^period .—The re-birth 
does not take place with the same frequency in all 
the seven ages of human life, though a man may 
be born again when he is old. Conversion is in 
general a fact of adolescence. It is closely related 
to those great physical and mental changes which 
mark the transition from childhood to youth and 
manhood. It is the time of storm and stress, in 
which Nature calls for readjustment all along the 
line. As rea.son, feeling, and moral sense mature, 
they precipitate a spiritual crisis. The soul awakes 
and aspires. The spiritual development proceeds, 

a rule, pari passu with the physiological and 
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psychological development, and a wide induction 
proves tliat 

‘ among females there are two tidal waves of religious awakening, 
at about 13 and lb. followed by a less signifioant period at IS ; 
w'hile among males the great wave is at about 1(1, preceded by a 
wavelet at 12, and followed by a surging up at IH or 19' (Star- 
buck, op. cit. p. 34), ‘ Feeling plays a larger part in the religious 

life of females, wjjile males are controlled more by intellection 
and volition ’ (i6. Of)). ‘Conversion for males is a more violent 
incident than for females, and more sudden ’ {ib. 95). And ‘ one 
may say that if conversion has not occurred before 20, the 
chances are small that it will ever be experienced * {ib. 28). 

(2) Conversion is often sudden. —I'liis statement 
is sometimes received with iiieredulity and even 
contem[)t, hut psychology completely justihes it 
by bringing it into relation with other well- 
known mental processes. There are moments, as 
Browning says in his Cristina, 

‘ When the spirit’s true endowments 
SUind out plainly from its false ones.* 

Our best thoughts are often startling intuitions, 

* flashes struck from midnight.’ The seeker after 
truth utUus his sudden ‘Eureka,’ and so does the 
seeker after a Saviour (Jn Love, both 

natural and spiritual, is often love at first sight; 
when two souls, like two dewdrops, rush into one, 
the time element counts for nothing; the psycho¬ 
logical moment has in it the quality of eternity. 
Our wills and our hearts are ours to make them 
God’s, and life’s most momentous decisions may be 
swiftly over. 

‘The world and its laws,’ to quote Jowett again (op. cit. p. 53), 
‘have noLliing to do with our free determinations. At any 
moment we can begin a new life.’ It. L. Stevenson prays the 
Celestial 8urgeon io stab his spirit broad awake ((//»(/<?rjcood/?, 
p. 46). ‘ A word did it,' said Savonarola of his own conversion. 

Even those who have never avoided God, never 
dishonoured Christ, often become suddenly and 
profoundly conscious of their need of conversion; 
and there are creative periods of the mind when 
the repulsion from evil and the attraction to 
good are tremendously strong. While, however, 
the actual diange is frequently swift, there is 
almost invariably a season of preparation for it. 
Conversion is the climax of a gradation, the 
crisis of a process more or less drawn out. The 
evidence on this point is all but unanimous. We 
may even accept Vinet’s strong statement: ‘ Home 
iniglit more easily be built, than a man converted, 
in a day. Such a prodigy is possible with God; 
but in a thousand, in ten thousand cases to one, 
we may safely predict that He will not perform it’ 
(Outlines of Theology^, 1870, p. 84). Vinet is here 
perhaps misusing language, confounding the means 
with the end, the way with the goal. He does not 
for a moment deny that the final coup is often 
instantaneous. In such cases conversion is the 
tiringof aslowly-laid train, the bursting of asilently- 
maturing bud, the transformation scene in the liie- 
long drama of the soul. It is evident that much is 
lost by the deliberate postponement of decision. 

•Convert me, but not yet,’ was Augustine’s prayer. ‘Men 
are quick to feel, and keen to know; but they are not only 
slow, they are averse to decide. Yet it is for decision that 
Christianity calls, it is for decision that the energetic universe 
calls, far more than for a mere impression in reponse. A crisis 
has from time to time to be forced, a crisis of the will' (P. T. 
Forsyth, Preaching and the Modem Mind, 1907, p. 131). 

(8) Conversion may be unconscious. —There is a 
happy class of Christians who cannot tell when or 
how tliey began to believe; who have ‘ no bitter 
regrets, no broken lives, no ugly memories.’ Theirs 
is the anima naturaliter Christiana, the schone 
Seele that has always been on the side of the angels. 
It was the teaching of Bushnell that, under the 
pervasive influence of the Christian family, the 
child should grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself to be otherwise. The Cliristian life, being 
natural to man, should begin with the beginnings 
of conscious experience; and a great wrong is 
done to a child when he is led to imagine that he 
must wait till he comes to years of discretion and 


then have an exi>erience which will make him a 
Chi istian. If God’s will for liim is realized, there 
will he no rude break, but a beautiful c,onl,inuily, 
in his spii itual life, ‘ ()f sucdi is tlie kingdom of 
(loci’ (Mk Ud*), said Jesus of the children of 
Galilee, and the luevciition of a fall from the grace 
vouchsafed to chilcHiood should be the aim of all 
education. 

|That IS the ideal type of conversion in a Christian land ; and 
it IS the soandaloua negltv't of duty by t^bristian pareri' s and by 
Uie t^hnndi which ba.s uiade it less frequent than it should he’ 
(D. W. lorrest, The ('/inst nf History and of Experience, 358). 

‘The eliild is father of the man ; 

And 1 could wish my days to bo 
Hound each to each by natural pictj'.’ 

f>onie, indeed, deny that in this (‘xperience there 
Is any conversion at all. Francis Newman dis¬ 
tinguished the ‘once-born’ from tlie ‘ twice-horn ’ 
Christian, and this idea—legitimate enough as a 
protest against an exclusively revivalistic type of 
conversion—has been taken seriously by some 
psychologists and greatly overworked. U is not a 
Christian idea, .lesus assumes in many indirect 
ways the natural sinfulness of tlie human heart 
and its need of regeneration. Even the child who 
is ‘sanctified from his mother’s womb’ in twice- 
horn. The most ‘ sky-blue ’ and ‘ healtliy-miridcal ’ 
(Christian is regenerated. Science is here render¬ 
ing a valuable service to theology. It has proved 
that every man has a sub conscious as well as a 
conscious self, and that changes both small and 
great ocrcur in the subliminal region of the mind. 

* ConaciouHness is a very poor witness to what takes place in 
the aby.sHes of soul life. The reuiemberod experiences of 
individuals are pitifully frag-inentary and puerile, and often 
absurdly mistaken as to cause, process, issue, and object’ (Hall, 
Aitole8ce7ic.e, p. 341). 

We are largely the creatures of instinct and 
unconscious imitation, and, if many things are 
wrought into the fabric of our being without our 
knowledge, why not the grace? of God? 

‘Think you, 'mid all this mij^hty sum 
Of thinjjH for ever speakiiqf, 

That nothing of itself will come. 

But we must still be seeking?^ 

God ‘giveth his beloved in sleep’ (Ps 127^), and 
11 is benefleence is as wonderful in an unconscious 
as in a conseuous regeneration. But see, on this 
whole .subject, art. CoNSCioHsNESS, p. 58. 

(4) Conversion must not he stereotyped. —The 
phenomena of the spiritual life are marvellously 
complex, and psychology teaches us to re.siHt every 
attempt to standardize, normalize, convcuitionalize 
it. Every individual has his own ancestry, his 
own history, his own idio.synera.sy, and therefore 
his own spiritual experience. The variety of grace 
is like tlie variety of nature. God does not repeat 
Himself ; He loves originals more than duplicates. 
Tlie conversion on tlie way to Damascus cannot be 
a pattern for all men. There need not ahvays be 
the same tragic intensity, the same high lights, 
the same deep shadows. The diversities of opera¬ 
tions of the selfsame Spirit must all lie orthodox. 
But every man is tempted to make his own 
experience a kind of law for other people. 
Setileiermacher thinks that the religious life is, in 
its inception and growth, the product of feeling; 
Herrmann believes that ‘ greater and higiier tlian 
all the emotions within the (Christian, tliere ri.sea 
and towers religious thought.’ The type of re- 
ligiou.H experience that seems native to a cultured 
coinmiinity is calm and restrained ; but the fervours 
of the Salvation Army and the Methodist meeting 
are to the psyidiologist no less natural. 

Theodore Monod tells of a French friend who thui described 
his conversion ; ‘ I cannot say that I had a very strong sense of 
sin. 1 just felt happy in the love of (lod. Qod did to me as a 
mother will Bometimes do to her child who has overslept him¬ 
self : he woke me with a kiss’ (Mcody, Sovereign Grace, Lond. 
1899, p. 116). The Christian of the unconscious ty}>e, who lias 
never felt a single reaction or upheaval, may loin hands with 
the convert who knows himself to he a brand plucked from the 
burning, to whom conversion is a thing volnunic or cutac’l^'smic, 
in whom ‘habits of years’ standing are overthrown in as nian> 
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moments.’ and whose ‘ very organio impulses and desires are bo 
utterly transformed that he e^n scarcely recognize himself 
(Pratt, Paycholoqy of lie.li<jioxis Belief, p. 251). 

(5) Con version is still a mystery.—\n being studied 
scientifically, spiritual plierioiiiena lose none of their 
Divine signilicance. Psychology has done much 
and will yet do more ; it even asserts that, ‘if we 
know the person psychologically, vve can prophesy 
quite correctly the type of his conversion, whether 
smlden or gradual, (piiet or excited’ (Ciitten, Psyck, 
r/ien. of Christianity, p. 255). But, after all, 
psycliology can see only the under side of con¬ 
version. Spiritual life, like natural life, is in its 
final cause and real nature inscrutable. Nothing 
can be more crude than the notion that to discover 
the reign of law is to eliminate God and mystery. 
Daw is only God’s uniform metliod of working, 
and ‘ He is in the held when He is most invisible.’ 
^V^e have not to deal with a God remote from the 
world and manifested only through occasional 
interferences with tJie order of Natuie, but with a 
God whose dwelling and working are in the lives 
of men. .Inst as the correlation of brain states 
with mental states does not prove the case of the 
materialist, so the correlation of conversion with 
certain mental and physical forces is far from 
j)roving that the inception and growth of the 
spii itual lif(^ is not a Divine act. 

•'that it [conversion] may all he duo to so-called natural 
raus(‘.'i,’ says Romanes, ‘is no evidence against its so-called 
supernatural source, unless we beg the whole (piestion of the 
Divine in Nature’ (op. cit. p. 163). Even Rit8<'hl, with all 
his dislike for mysticism, never denies that Ood Ilimself is 
j»reser)t and oixautive in regeneration, using the religious 
community as Ilis medium, not His substitute. ‘This wonder¬ 
ful change,’ says IMleiderer, ‘ is not arbitrarily brought about by 
man himself, but experien(;ed as a thing that has happened to 
him ; it appears to him as the operation of a higher power, as 
the gift of umieserved divine favour or grace. And i.s not this 
In truth the (“ase? Careful thought, in fact, can do nothing but 
confirm whai the believer holds as a truth requiring no proof* 
(Philofiofjh}/ of Religion, Eng. tr. iv. [1888] 128). 

Froude complain.s that conveision, like other 
Christian doctriiu's, has been ‘ jiawed and lingered 
by unctuous hands for now near two hundred years. 
The bloom is gone from the flower. The jdumage, 
once .shining with hues direct from heaven, is 
soiled and bedraggled. The most solemn of all 
realities have been degraded into the passwords of 
technical theology’ [Life of Banyan, London, 
1880, p. 34). Hut all that is needetl to bring hack 
the bloom to the llowcr and tlic [)lumage to the 
wing is a new springtime. Human errors and 
caricatures do not alter Divine facts, any more 
than tlie mists extinguish the stars. A wide 
survey of tlie data of the s[)iritual life leads to the 
conclusion that the majority of conversion.s have 
little of the picturesque or dramatic in them; 
that some take place beneath the threshold of con¬ 
sciousness ; that otliers are hut dumb yearning.s 
of penitence and faith towards God ; that the 
memoiahilia of soul-life are usually very brief, 
the convert sometimes limiting liim.self to the 
wondering exclamation, ‘ Whereas I was blind, now 
I see’ (Jn 9'*). Yet every conversion enfolds in 
itself a Divine secret—the mystery of life—who.se 
pov\^er and beauty will gradually he unfolded to 
the eye, hut whose inner signilicance no mind can 
penetrate. The psychological study of the New 
ijife will probably do more than anything else to 
convince the twentieth century of the immanence 
and the transcendence of (xod. 

Litkhatckk.— B. Jowett, Theological Essays, London, 1906; 

G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion^, London, 18l»6; Henry 
Drummond, I'he New Euangelisni, London, 1899; D. W. 
Simon, Twice Born and other Sermons, Ijondon ; D. W. 
Forrest, Tht Christ of Hist, and of Experience^, Edin. 1901; , 
John Watsofi, The In.spiratinn of our Faith, London, 1905 ; 
George Jackson, The Fact of Conversion, London, 1908; N. 

H. Marshall, Cmiversion or the New Birth, London, 1909; 
O. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, Fh)g. tr. 4 vols., London, 
1886-88; Seeberg, art. ‘ Ilekehrung,’ in PRE'^; W, James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1902, pp. 189-268 ; 
A H. Daniels, ‘'the New Life,’ in Airur. Joum. oj Psychol, vi. i 


[1895]; F. Granger, The Soul of a Christian, London, 1900; 
G. B. Cutten, J*sychological Phenomena of Christianity, 
London, 1909; J. H. Leuba, ‘A Study in the Psychology of 
Religious Faith,’ in Ame.r. .Journ. of Relig. Psychol, i. (1890) 
651T. ; G. A. Coe, Religion of a Mature Mind, liondon and 
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J. B. Pratt, Psychology of Religious Belief, New York, 
1907; E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, London, 
1899, 1901; G. S. Hall, Adolescence, New York, 1904; F. M. 
Davenport, Primitive Traits in Retimou^s Revivals, New York, 

James Strachan. 

CONVICTION.— I. Conviction in relation to 
belief. —Conviction that certain doctrines of re¬ 
ligion are true is seldom or never the result of a 
rational process : it rather springs from a feeling 
in the mind that the doctrines suit a mental and 
emotional condition and hrintj peace to the soul. 
As Schopenhauer has well saief: 

‘ Man has. as a rule, no faculty for weighing reasons and dis¬ 
criminating between what is false and what is true ; and, he- 
side.s. the labour which nature and the needs of nature impose 
upon him leaves him no time for such inquiries, or for the 
eduoatit>n which they presupi)ose. In his mse, therefore, it is 
no use talking of a reasoned conviction ; he has to fall hac;k on 
belief arid authority’ {Religion: a Dialogue, tr. by T. 13. 
Saunders, 1889, p, 19). 

Conviction implie.s active acceptance of proposi¬ 
tions as indubitably true. It is not in itself any 
proof of truth, het^ause diHerent people may have 
diametrically opposite convictions, and some con¬ 
victions have led to most lamontahle results in 
persecutions, and in denial of equality in human 
rights and liberties. Bagehot remarks, in discuss¬ 
ing ‘I’lie 1‘Anotion of Conviction ’; 

‘Nor is this intensity a sign of truth, for it is precisely 
strongest on those points in which men differ most from each 
other. .John Knox felt it in his anti • Cutholitiism ; Ignatius 
Loyola in his anti-Prolestantisin ; and both, I suppose, felt it 
as much as it is possible to feel it’ {Lit. Studies, 1879, ii. 414). 

All experience shows that the jiersonal eciuation, 
idiosyncrasy, or state of development of each ego 
is a prominent factor in the determination of con- 
viction.s. The convictions of the two clever men, 
Cardinal Newman and his brother F. W. NoNvman, 
were widely apart, although their heredity wa.s 
the same, and their upbringing was under identical 
general circumstances. In the case of these two 
thinkers, the divergence, of course, could only 
have been duo to their diflerent emotional and 
mental natures in flitlerent stages of development, 
for the .same subject - matter of conviction was 
before tlui mind of eiich of them. 

Conviction, then, as a feeling of reality indicating 
truth, is not fully trustwortliy in respect of pro¬ 
positions as a whole, yet we may he assured that 
when the feelings are stirred, there are elements in 
the doctrines believed which are true relatively 
both to some universal principles and to the corre¬ 
sponding princiiilos in man. For man is potentially, 
though not actually, the measure of the universe. 
The outer form of beliefs is often false, while the 
inner life—that w hich awakens emotional response 
—is true either for higher or for lower stimulation 
to develojiment. Convictions suitable and useful to 
low stages of human evolution are eventually out- 
growm and seen to he erroneous. I’hey are then 
replaced by others more true to outer and inner 
conditions, and more efficacious in promoting the 
growth of the soul. 

There is also what may be called a coercive 
element in belief and conviction. This proceeds 
from pressure of environment, eventuating in the 
imposing of the customary opinion of those around 
on the unresisting and undiscriminating mind. 
G. F. Stout has said ; 

There must... in the framing of a belief be always some en¬ 
deavour to conform to conditions other than, and independent 
of, our own subjective tendeticies. Our inability to attain ends 
otherwise than through certain means constitutes a restriction 
of mental activity within more or less definite channels ’ {Manual 
of Psychology’i, 1901, p. 607 f.). 

It is only the thinker who can stand alone ; most 
people do not think, hut readily com^ under the 
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personal influence of those who confidently and 
plausibly proller doctrines and staUunents for the 
ac‘ce})tan(;(; of ill er^uippod minds. 

Kespectinj^ conviction as the i(‘siilt of a mental 
process, and determined by evidence, there is 
usually a change of belief and of mind-eoiitent. 
Here we have tlie force of evidence driving out old 
belief and substituting new ; conviction then leaves 
old opinion and clings to new. In this case the 
feeling of reality comes as a response to tiie force 
of evidence applied by comparison and judgment. 

‘ What is believed to be real (and so said to be known) is 
indeed mainly a matter of intellection ; tail it is also a matter 
of both feelinjf and will. In respei^of all the lii^'her intellectnul, 
{esthelical, ethical, and reliuious realities, feelin;j: und clioico 
larj^elv determine knowled^a* tbroni.cb the dependence of this 
belief on them. Yet we have s])oken of this ln*lief as feeling;, 
not f)ccanso it is a special form of aireciive piuMioniena, but 
l)ccause as conviction — having Ibat uarnitli of colourintj wiiich 
the word implies—it may be re;,'-arded as a sort of universal 
affective accoinpaniment of the irUfllectiial aiul voluiilarv 
asjiects of all knowleflyfe' (tb T. Ladd, J'nyck<do<ji/, Is'.li, 
p. M4). 

Convictions arc beliefs accepted and totalized by 
the emotions of those convinced that realities are 
indicated by them. Tlie accejdance of beliefs is 
T)artly detenuined by the absence of contradictory 
beliefs in the mind when tin; new propositions are 
tendered. This fact IJuckle long ago pointed out. 

‘The sense (,hat anythin;^ we think of is unreal can otily come 
when that thing is contradicted by some ottier tiling of wliicii 
we think. Any ahji'ct ir/iich rfinniim vncniitmAiciiui is 
fiicto hi-Uered and posited as ahsolute reahty ’ {\S. James, The. 
Princ!pies of Psychology, lUOr), vol. ii. p. ‘2.SMf.). 

'rii(‘ alisencc of antagonistic ideas in the mind 
permits iiuliserimimilfdy the acceptance of Inn; 
and of false forms of belief, (fliiblren imiy be 
brought up to believe tilmost anything religious. 
In tb(i same way the [)rescnce of beliefs jinttigon- 
istic to prollVued ideas may as often keep out 
the title as the false. J>ia.s towards false forms, 
and erroneous prejudice, make impossible the 
advent of certain Irutli.s to tlie soul. Hence it is 
that new general truths are seldom acquired after 
mental maturity. IMinds usually become hope¬ 
lessly biased long before middle age. While cre¬ 
dulity may sometimes permit the truth to enter, 
constant incredulity resists the truth and hugs old 
errors. 

I'lic test of actuality we find iii our own con¬ 
sciousness and life. ‘ U7iatevr.r t kings have intimate 
and contin nous ronnexion with niy life are things 
of whose reality 1 rannnt donht' (.James, op. at. 
p. 298). Doctrines strongly stirring the higlicr 
emotions, and not conflicting with prejudice, 
appiNil with a force wldch carries conviction w'itli 
it, though the doctrines may vary with all the 
religions of the world. Trutli hides under many 
forms. We may he sure that, in all tliese vary¬ 
ing doctrines as ap])li(:*d to tlie human heart, there 
is a living element of eternal truth. (Jod does not 
forsake the lioings that have emanated from Him¬ 
self. hk'ich soul has the conditions and the know’- 
ledge it can bear ami make use of under the religion 
it is born to or adopts. 

2 . Convirtioii of sin is usually present in the 
state of consciousness known as conversion ( 17 .v.), 
or change of luiart. It is a ‘ sensii of sin,’ a feel¬ 
ing of uTiwortliiness and general wretchedness, 
accompanied by a strong desire to Iea<l a hiTter 
life. It is shown by a mure or less sudden distaste 
for accustomed tliought, language, and conduct, 
and by a new-fouml yearning within for an im- 
provea state of being. Conviction may last for 
dtays, months, or years before the crisis, or con¬ 
version, supervenes, and this is followe<l by rest- 
fulness of mind and lightness of heart. Conversion 
is described by Starbiick as a sudden forsaking of 
the lower for the higher self; 

‘ A process of atruy^gling away from sin, rather ttian of striving 
toward rij^^hteousness ; ... it seems to be a step in fjrowth 
which calls into activity tha deeper instincts. . . . The feelings. 


wbieh are the primal olenierits in eonseiousne.sg, function so 
stronj^ly. In Liie tendciM-y id rrsibl (‘i)in irtion W(> see, also an 
mdi<-ation tl.at tlie new life is forrin^' its uay aLniiu.sL’ibe 
persons will {The Psyvholoyy if Peliyiioi, isb'.t, p. no. 

llujiigh tlie pinxiniiitii c.’nise of convicti(Ui of sin 
IS often fear of torments to come, yet wi* may 
V>e sure that hehind thi.s fear then; are certain 
emotional and mental conditions ri[)e for a change 
to a higlicr state. 

Viewing the jilicnomcua observahle at great 
religions revivals, smh as the movcimmt among 
the Welsh i)eopl(; in tlie ymirs 1004- 19 ( 1 . 3 , we may 
recognize, despite ccriain olqectiunable feature.s 
and mistaken views /ind coiulmd, the action of the 
Holy Spirit in meeting the a,spiral ions of those who 
are struggling amid tin; ditlicultii's and illusions of 
the lower plam-s of emotion. It is througli the 
power of the Spirit, which is (he life-force of the 
universe, tb.at tlie tiansmutation of the emotions 
i.s (db'ctial, and this must he at tin; bidding of the 
lower nature. 'Die rai.siug of tlie emolioiis to 
liiglnm l(;ve!s is [uirt of the [»rocess of evolution, 
and, when accomjdi'-licd, is a .sign of the soul’s 
development, or growth in gra.ce. 


LitkuA i ( KK. —The literature is ^ivcii iu the article. 

C. A. CA.skELL. 

CONVOCATION.--This is the naim* givim to 
the general assembly of tlie clergy of the Cliurch 
of Kiigland. Tlie older naim; was ‘synod,’ of 
which ‘ convo(;ation ’ became the equivalent wlnm 
F.nglish l)(‘gan to take the jilace of Latin in tlie 
oibcial documents of the Church. We read of the 
‘ Syuode of Loudon’ iu 1.553, hut of the ‘convo¬ 
cation lioklcn in London’ in 15G2. The synodal 
activity of the Chri.stian Cliurcli is coeval witli licr 
lif(‘. It gradually took form in diocesan, pro¬ 
vincial, and national synods, and these diireri;nt 
forms of synods W(*re held wlierever Christianity 
was established. Tlie Lritish Cliurch, in common 
with the rest of Christendom, was familiar with 
conciliar action—witness the Council of Vcrulam 
in A.t). 440. In A uglo-Sa.xon times, Church 
Councils were assembled ‘acour.se with our Parlia¬ 
ments ’ as national synods, while the bishops and 
clergy in ad<lition were constituent niemhers of the 
‘ grc.at council ’ of the nation. 

In Norman times the conciliar activity of the 
Clnircdi became still great(;r. Pisliops, abbots, 
priors, arch(h;acons, and deans W(;re summoned; 
hut tlie lirst known instance of the repn;HC‘ntative 
element occurs in 1225 under Langtoii. Later in 
this century, however, wo have proof of diroet 
repre.sentatioii in a provincial synod, for in 1273 
we find Archhi.shop Nil war by issuing his mandate 
to the lUslioj) of London in tlic.sc; terms : 

‘You are to direia on our jiart eacli of the siifTra^'-nn hi.shopa 
of o\ir Ciiuroli tooull aud bring with him to the aforesnid synod 
three or four of the greater, more discreet, and jinident 
persons of his Church and diocese, that, h}' the assiMianee of 
tluir common counsel sudi imjiortant afTiiirs of the Church of 
(Jod t)y His aiding mere.y may he brought to a happy con¬ 
clusion.’ 

Four years later ‘proctors of all clergy of each 
dio<;ese’ were specifically named in a similar man¬ 
date. In 128,3, ArelilM.sIi<q> Peckham ordered the 
attendance of two pro(;tors for tlie clergy of each 
diocese as well as one for each catlictlral and 
collegiate church, and this seems to have l)ecome 
the rule fur the Province of Canterbury. In the 
ITovinee of York, the rule, dating from P279, was 
that two proctor.s for the clergy should att(;nd from 
each archdeaeonry. Side by side ^yith ])roviiicial 
synods were diocesan .synods, wliich were held 
under their several bishops to enforce the decrees 
of the provincial synods. National synods fell 
into disuse through the jealousy felt by the two 
Archbishops of their respective claims. 

It is to be noted that this synodal action of the 
Church preceded the attempt’made by P:dward I. 
in 1295 to incorporate the clergy into his newly- 
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devised parliamentary system. The king hoped 
tliat the clergy would not only meet, as heretofore, 
as the spiritual councillors of the Archbishops, but 
that they would also add to their spiritual duties 
the furtner duty of sitting in 1‘arJiament as his 
council, e.s])ecially to make it easier for him to 
ra’se money by taxation. d'he king’s attemj)t, 
however, faile^l through the refusal of the clergy 
to obey the royal summons addressed to them, 
througli the Archbishops, in the famous pras- 
viunientr.s clause. The Crown acipiie^sccd, after 
11140, in the rule that the clergy should tax them¬ 
selves in their Convocation, and in consec|uenee 
the attendam^e of proctors in Parliament did not 
outlive the following century. The writ with the 
^)j'a'tmmientes clause is still issued at the summon¬ 
ing of every Pailianient, Imt is never obeyed. 
Convocation, however, is still summoned in both 
I^rovinces whenever Parliament is summoned, 
though it would seem that there is nothing to 
hinder its meeting at other times ‘if the existence 
of affairs shall so require.’ 

Convocation, in common with the Church of 
England as a wliole, lost much of its independence, 
and at the same time much of its power and 
inlbicnce, at the Kcforniation. The Act of Sub¬ 
mission (25 11 (‘Illy viir. c. 19) embodies in its pre¬ 
amble an Act of Convocation abjuring all power 
to make or act on any canons without the Icing’s 
consent; and it affirms that Convocation always 
had been, and ought always to be, assembled only 
by the king’s writ. Accordingly, Convocation 
was reduced to an instrument of the ‘Supreme 
Head’ or ‘Supreme Governor’ for ecclesiastical 
)urposes, and was given the duties of considering 
orms of public worship, articles of religion, and 
canons, thougli not as possessing any indcfiendent 
elective authority. Indeed, it is now an estab¬ 
lished rule of law that canons made by the clergy 
in Convocation are of no binding power over the 
laity. 

After the Restoration, Convocation prepared in 
1661 the Act of Uniformity, revised the Prayer- 
Book, and re-modelled the canons. I'he same 
Convocation is remarkable as being the last to 
grant a clerical subsidy—acting, it is 8ai<l, in 
aropping the custom, upon a verbal agreement 
made between the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and 
Archbishop Sheldon. This has been declared to be 
‘ the greatest alteration in the constitution ever 
made without an express law.’ fSince this change 
Convocation has ceased to enjoy any political 
importance. 

After the Revolution, the history of Convocation 
is a story of bitter conflicts between the two 
Houses, in which Atterbiiry, Wake, and Burnet 
played leading parts. This conflict culminated in 
1717, when the Lower Hou.se was about to censure 
the writings of Bishop Hoadley, whereupon Con¬ 
vocation was prorogued by royal writ, and met no 
more (except formally till 1741) until it was again 
summoned for business in 185‘2, through the eflbrts 
of Bishop WiJberforce and others. 

Convocation now assembles concurrently with 
Parliament, being summoned by a royal writ 
addressed to the Archbishops. In Canterbury the 
Upper Hou.se consists of 23 members, the Lower of 
154. In the Province of York the corresponding 
numbers are 9 and 69. Tlie custom of separating 
into Upper and Lower houses dates from the end 
of the 14th cent., when the inferior clergy began 
to withdraw into a lower room, viz. one under 
the chapter-hoii.se of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a 
school-room in the crypt. 

Though Convocation is described in Canon 139 
of 1604 as ‘the true Church of England by repre¬ 
sentation,’ it remains an unreforrned body. The 
oflicial el.ement is preponderant, and the large 


body of sti})endiary curates is without any voice in 
the election of clergy-proctors. It is not .surprising, 
therefore, that Convocation exercises but little 
influence over the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Church of England, though it 
allords an excellent opportunity for the more 
highly-pbaced clergy to discuss allairs as they affect 
the Chundi, and though its debates and rej)orts 
are of a uniformly high order, and are frequently 
of permanent value. See also art. CliUKCH OF 
England. 

Litkratcrb. —T. Lathbury, o/ Convocation^^ London, 

1853; D. Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Brit., do. 1737; J. W. 
Joyce, England’s Sacred Synods, do. 1855; E. Cardwell, 
Synodalia, Oxford, 1812; R. Pliillimore, Ecclesiastical 
Iaiw~, London, 1895, vol. ii. ; W. Kennett, Ecclesiastical 
Synods, do. 1701; E. Gibson, Synodus Anglicana, ed. K. 
Cardwell, Oxford, 1854, also Codex jur. eccles. Angl., London, 

1713. W. P. Conn. 

CO-OPERATION.—Co-operation {i.e. literally 
‘working together’) might expre.ss any eombined 
action of two or more per.sons for any piiri)ose. It 
is used in general, and will be employed here, to 
denote the combinations of woiKing men for 
production or distribution of commodities, including 
incidentally .some other forms of mutual lielp. In 
1794, Dr. Sliute Barrington, bishop of Durham, 
establishe<l a co-ojnuative store at Mongevvell, in 
the county of Oxf()rd, for the benefit of the poor 
cf that and three small adjoining pari.shes, A 
quantity of bacon, clioese, and other articles wa.s 
procured from wholesale dealers to be siibdividfid 
and sold at j)rime cost for ready money. The 
salesman was an inilrin old man who (rould not 
read or write, but his honesty was uniinpeached, 
an<i he was allowed a shilling a week as well as 
the benelitof the shop. The transactions of 1796 
amounted to £223. ’Plie net saving to the poor in 
the cost of their supplies was 21 per (‘ent. In 1800, 
the Rev. Dr. Glasse opened a .similar village shop 
at Greenford in Middlesex. The receipts for six 
months exceeded £150, and the margin of .saving 
was from 15 to 25 per cent accor<ling to the nature 
of the article sold. A third was e.stabUshed about 
the same time at Han well, by tlie Rev. G. Glasse, 
vicar of that parish, with like success. In all 
three ca.ses, great good was done by avoiding the 
burden of debt. 

In 1795, a co-operative saw-mill was establi.shed 
at Hull, and it continued in operation for a hundred 
years. In 1796 a parish windmill was erected by 
subscription on Barham Downs in the county of 
Kent, and in 1797 one at Chislehurst. A co¬ 
operative society at Nottingham has existed for 
more than 100 years. 

In 1844, a tew workmen of Rochdale joined 
in establishing a society called the ‘ Emiitable 
Pioneers,’ and that Society was so successful that 
their example was followed in many parts of the 
country. It now has more than 16,(XH3 members 
holding £300,000 in shares, and its sales amount to 
£340,0()0 a year. A portion of its profits is yearly 
applied to educational purposes. The paid up 
capital consists largely of accumulation of past 
profits. No credit is given. By its means the 
workmen of Rochdale have been enabled to supply 
themselves with necessaries of life, genuine in 
quality and at a cheap price, and to accumulate 
out of their savings and the profits of their trade 
a capital sum averaging nearly £20 for each share¬ 
holder. This Society was registered as a Friendly 
Society under the Act of 1846. 

In 1850, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, tlie Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. 
E. Vansittart Neale, and others, joined in the 
formation of a Society for promoting Workmen’s 
Associations, and commenced a Working Tailors’ 
Association. The excellent motives and aspirations 
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by which they were actuated had been eloquently 
set forth in a series of tracts by those accomplished 
men ; and, if they could have found a body of 
members and officers capable of carrying out their 
ideas in a business-like manner, tlie associations 
which they formed might have done lasting good. 
As it was, their enterprise greatly impressed the 
public mind and rendered it familiar with the idea 
of co-operation. Though their initiative as patrons 
of co-operation was a failure, they remained the 
true friends, and in some sense the apostles, of the 
co-operative movement, and to their advice and 
counsel is due much of the success that has attended 
that movement under the <iirect management of 
the working men themselves. 

The undertakings Avhich experienced this early 
check were productive ; those which followed the 
lines laid down by the Rochdale pioneers were 
distributive, though, in the long run, it has not 
been unusual for a distributive store to find it 
worth while to undertake productive business as 
well. It is obvious that a productive enterprise 
has elements of difficulty that are absent from a 
mere distributive store. The essential principle of 
co-operation seems to be that the man who contri¬ 
butes his labour to the production of the commodity 
is entitled to share in the produce after a sufficient 
sinking fund to replace the capital expended in the 
plant has been set aside, and hence a system of 
profit-sharing has been introduced, upon which, of 
fate, attempts have been made to establish produc¬ 
tive businesses. There is reason to think, however, 
that the distributive element in co-operation will 
remain its more prominent feature. 

The sharing of profit implies logically the sharing 
of loss; an(i this is the rock upon which some 
productive enterj»rises have split. Yet it is evident 
that the social reforms wliicli were in the minds 
of the early promoters of co-operation are to be 
realized ratlier by the productive element of it 
than by mere distribution, useful as that is in many 
respects. 

A further development of co-operation has arisen 
in the union of a number of stores to form a 
wholesale society ; and the wholesale societies of 
Manchester and Glasgow are striking examples of 
the power of associations of working men to carry 
on gigantic undertakings by means of small savings. 
The Manchester society (to which more than 1000 
societies contribute) ellected sales of goods for 
nearly £25,000,000 and earned profits exceeding 
£600,000 in the last year recorded. It acts as the 
banker of the smaller stores, and transacts a vast 
business in that capacity. It owns a fleet of ships, 
and has warehouses both at home and abroad in 
which a variety of industries are carried on. The 
total number o^ societies registered under the Indus¬ 
trial and Provident Societies Act in the United 
Kingdom is 2800 ; the number of members exceeds 
2,500,000; the amount of funds, £58,000,000. It 
will be readily inferred from these figures how great 
has been the influence of these societies upon the 
welfare of the industrial population. The same 
inference may be drawn from the fact that, accord¬ 
ing to a previous return, 344 societies had built or 
aided in building 37,000 houses for their members, 
while more than £8,000,000 had been expended in 
building those houses or been advanced to the 
members to enable them to do so. 

Another branch of co-operative enterprise has 
had more success abroad than in this country. 
People’s Banks and agricultural credit societies 
flourish in Italy and in Germany, and are now 
being actively promoted here. In Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett has established a number of co¬ 
operative creameries with excellent results. 

Literaturk.— G. J. Holyoake, Hist, of Co-operation in Eng., 
Lend. 1876-1879, and Sslf-help a hundred years ago, do. 1888; 
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Annual hepj^ts of Co-operative Congresses from 1 S 69 , passim- 
Reports of Chyf Registrar of Friendly Societies frum 1S76 
passim -, H. W. Wolff, People's Ranks : A Record of Sncal and 
hconomie Success^ I.ond. 1910. E. W. BrahUOOK. 


COPTIC CHURCH. — Intr-odnctory. — When 
Christianity was first introduced into Kgypt, it 
found it-self confronted not only by the religiou.s 
environment common to all Helleni.stic provinc(‘s 
of the Roman Empire, hut al.so by the influence of 
the old native religion. The latter, although be¬ 
ginning to show sign.s of the rapid decay which 
was soon to overtake it, was still immensely power¬ 
ful, esnccially in the towns and villages situated at 
some distance up the Nile, away from Alexandria. 
In certain ways it had scarcely been touched by 
Hellenic influence, and had, indeetl, rather itseff 
influenced Hellenic thought. It had certainly 
impressed itself strongly on the imagination of the 
Platonic idealists of Alexandria, as is evidenced by 
Plutarch’s treatise r/c Iside et Osiride and by hk. xi. 
of the Metamorphoses of Ai^uleius. But, although 
at the beginning of the Roman period the native 
priests still kept alight the sacreti lamp of religious 
knowledge, the general mass of the people hail 
become ignorant of a great number of the lesser- 
known deities, and of the moaning of much of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless, the main doctrines of 
the old religion were as firmly rooted as ever. The 
worship of the gods of the dead was still para¬ 
mount, and especially there remained unshaken 
the belief in the dead man-god Osiris, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, but who lived 
again as king of the dead, 'riie people still believed 
in the so-called ‘ resurrection,’ that is to .say, they 
thought it was possible that the dead might live 
for ever if the same ceremonies were carried out 
which en.abled Osiris to escape corruj)tion. Also, 
if we may rely on such papyri as that containing 
the tale of Setne Khaemuas and Si-Osiri, not only 
was the w^eighing of the dead man's good and evil 
deeds still thought to be necessary before the soul 
could pass the judgment-hall of Osiris, hut very 
elevated notions of morality and justice played an 
important j)art in the hopes pertaining to eternal 
felicity. On the other hand, the Greek synerctists 
of Alexandria had adopted the cult of Osiris and 
Isis, and had transcenden tali zed it out of all know¬ 
ledge, to suit the current Platonic doctrines of the 
day; according to them, the mysteries of the Egyp¬ 
tian religion were to be understood only by tlie 
e.soteric, after long study and strict asceticism. 
Platonism had also involved the large Jewish com¬ 
munity in Alexandria, and demanded from its 
devotees, as we know from Therapeutic ideals, the 
practice of a.sceticism and contemplation. I'lnue can 
oe little doubt that the.se two things—(1) the belief 
in a future life to be obtained through a god who 
had himself overcome deatli, and (2) the tran.scen- 


dentalized form of Osiris- and Isis-worshij) adoj)t(;d 
by the Greeks, which demanded asceticism and 
aostention from the desires of the fle.sh—largely 
influenced the early Christian communities in 
Egypt. 

I. Introduction of Christianity into Egypt.—The 
tradition that St. Mark was the earliest to preach 
the go.spel of Christ in Alexan»lria is fir.st related 
by Eusebius, but prefaced by the word (pdai. In spite 
of the tradition being firmly rooted to this day, it 
has little historical value. When and by whom 
the gospel was introduced into Egypt is unknoAvn, 
and, indeed, the whole history of the Ahixandrian 
Church is enveloped in obscurity until the epi.sco- 
pateof Demetrius (A.D. 189-231), when it appears 
as a flouri.shing institution, with a, school of philo¬ 
sophic learning attached to it which must already 
have made its influence felt far beyond the city 
it.self. Eu.sehius {HE vi. 11-13) states that ‘thou¬ 
sands * were martyred from i'2g> pt and all the 
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Tliebaid during the persecution of SeptimiusSeverus 
in 202 ; and Clement {Strom, vi. 18), writing at 
about this date, tells us that Christianity had 
spread to ‘ every nation, village, and town,’so that, 
even allowing for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that the new faith had made great progress 
during the first two centuries of our era. Harnack 
{Expansion of Christicuiity^, 1908, ii. 166 ft.) has 
collected a list of districts where we have definite 
evidence of Chiistian communities prior to the 
persecution under Diocletian in 303. Arclneo- 
ogical research has borne out the literary evidence 
in several of the localities. They are as follows: 
the districts of Prosopitis, Athribis, Sais and 
Arsinoe, Antinoe, Thmues, Philadelphia in the 
Arsinoite nonie, Alexander Insula in the Fayyum, 
Uerniopolis Magna, Nilopolis, Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Oxyrhynchus, the 
oasis of Khargch, and Ksneh (Latopolis). As to 
the form of Church government during the earliest 
period little is known. It is possible, though by 
no means certain, that the iJiaachCy or Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles^ was compiled in Egypt, and 
may represent tlie primitive form of Church govern¬ 
ment in that country. Prom this work, generally 
assigned to the earliest age of the Church, the 
order of bishops and deacons would appear at first 
to have been entirely subordinate to that of the 
‘apostles’ and ‘prophets,’ and to have been, at the 
time of the writer, a comparatively recent organiza¬ 
tion. The ‘ajpostles’ were itinerant missionaries 
and evangelists, while the ‘prophet’ alone was 
allowed to have a fixed abode in any locality. 
The latter commanded extraordinary reverence, 
and the first-fruits of the community were his by 
right. He sjioke in ecstasy, and [iresided at the 
Agape. Nevertheless, both from the warnings 
uttered in the Didache against false prophets, and 
from the Shepherd of Hernias, we know that the 
tiflice of prophet was frequently abused by fraudu¬ 
lent persons, and it gradually lost prestige until 
the more thorough organization of bishops and 
deacons eventually supplanted it. By the time of 
the episcopate of Demetrius the form of govern¬ 
ment represented by the Didache would have 
di8appeare<l (if it ever had been in force in Egypt), 
and we know that Demetrius himself was the first 
to appoint other bishops (three in number) outside 
Alexandria, thus probably bringing the .scattered 
communities for tlie first time under his central 
jurisdiction. Hitherto they had probably been 
under the direction of deacons and presbyters. 

It is probable that the earliest Co.spels in circula¬ 
tion in Egypt were not the canonical ones. In 
Clement’s Jay, besides the four canoni(;al sources 
for the life and teaching of Christ, there were 
still in general use two otlier Gospels known as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. There is every reason 
to suppose that these two documents preceded the 
four Apostolic Gospels in Egypt, and were in all 
probability the ones used by the earliest Christian 
community there, for it is not likely that they 
would have forced themselves into popularity if the 
four sources bearing more authoritative names had 
been in the field from the first. Clement, however, 
sharply distinguishes between these two Gospels 
and the four canonical ones; and, although tney 
were apparently used side by side, it is evident 
that the two earlier were beginning to be dropped 
by the more orthodox at the commencement of the 
3rd century. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was read chiefly hy Jewish converts, either in 
Aramaic or in a Greek translation. It appears to 
have had Ebionite tendencies, in spite of its close 
parallelism with canonical sources. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians implies by its title that 
it was intended for use either by the native 


Egyptians, as distinct from the Alexandrians, oi 
else by the Gentile converts in distinction from 
the Jewish. The latter inference is the more prob¬ 
able, as there seems to have been little attmupt 
at first to reach the masses of the native Egyj)tians, 
the appeal of the new faith being made almost 
entirely to those of Hellenic birth or education. 
Here again we find that, in spite of the close 
parallel betw'een the known fragments and the 
canonical sources, there is not only a tendency to 
Modalism, but also a strong tinge of Encratism. 
The latter was the doctrine of the Encratites {g.v.), 
a very early sect within the Church, which set 
up extreme asceticism and abstinence from sexual 
intercourse as the Christian ideal. There can be 
little doubt that the asceticism affected by the 
devotees of Isis and the .Jewish Therapeutse had 
become thus introduced in very early times into 
the Christian communitiesof Alexandria. Clement, 
however, defends the Gospel according to the Egyp¬ 
tians from the charge of extreme Encrati.sm. 

It was hoped that the finding of the now famous 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyrhynchus by Grenfell 
and Hunt would have thrown some liglit on these 
early uncanonical versions; not only have they 
not done so, but their own origin is extremely 
uncertain. 

The first series of these ‘Sayings' (eight in number) was 
found in 1897 with a host of other valuable literary fragments, 
arid their date, on palwographical grounds, is to be assigned to 
about the year 200 or shortly after. Each saving is prefaced by 
the words ‘Jesus saith'; four have their equivalent in the 
canonical sources ; one is too fragmentary to be made out; and 
three are new, witti a tendency to mysticism and a harsh and 
severe judgment of mankind. Harnack saw in them ex'’.erpU 
from the lost Gospel according to the Egyptians (Expositor, 
Nov., Dec. 1897), but other theologians and the finders them¬ 
selves were not by any means unanimously in aureement with 
him. The second series, found in 19U3 on the Sfune site, 
written on the hack of a land-snrvey list, Is attributed to 
Thomas and another discdnle whose name is n''ssing. This, 
however, may only be a bold claim on the part < f the writer. 
They agree in form and in date with the first scr'es, but differ 
in being less akin to canonical sources. One of the sayings 
is almost exactly parallel with a quotation of Clf merit’s from 
the Gospel aoxoraing to the Uebreirs, and can Mierefore be 
assigned to that work without hesitation. But vhether each 
series is a selection of sayings from any one Goftpel or from 
different Gospels is a matter of considerable dou'^it; Grenfell 
and Hunt themselves came to the conclusion that ‘lie Ind was 
a collection of ‘ sayings' as such, and that the theor 'f • ^tracts 
was unjustifiable. 

There was also found at Oxyrhynchus a frugmeatoi an un¬ 
canonical Gospel, which unfortunately breaks off /ust where it 
appears to be closely paralb l with the known passage from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, in which Jesus ir represented 
as advocating extreme asceticism as the Christian ideal. 
Altogether it must bo admitted that the Oxyrh3 nchus finds 
have served to puzzle rather than to enlighten us With regard 
to the early Christian documents of Egypt. 

But we are at least able to surmise th.^t there 
was considerable uncanonical competition with the 
canonical sources, and that the uncanonical (lospels 
were strongly tinged w'itli the ascetic ideals pre¬ 
valent at the time in Alexandria ; also, incidentally, 
that a Cliristian community flourished as far south 
as Oxyrhynchus in A.D. 200, if not earlier. 

Archaeology also helps to throw' light on this 
early period of Christianity in Egypt, although 
here again the evidence is scattered and obscure. 
It w’a.s the custom at this time to ferry the 
mummies of the dead down the river, with wooden 
tickets, or tessera;, tied round the neck, bearing 
the name of the deceased and of the cemetery to 
w'hich the body was to be consigned. A large 
number of these tessene exist in museums to-day. 
One at least (in the Berlin museum) from Akhmim 
was that of a Christian ; and, although the symbol 
on it has caused it to be considered post-Con- 
slantinian in date, there are good reasons for assign¬ 
ing it to an earlier period. There are also other 
tickets couched in pliroseology known to be Chris¬ 
tian, but whicli cannot be absolutely identified as 
such. They at least prove that in thisnei^dibourhood 
Christians were mummified and buried in the same 
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cemeteries as their pagcan brethren—from which we 
may presume that these early Egyptian Christians 
still believe i in the necessity of preserving tlie body 
in order that the existence of the soul might be 
assured (see D^.ath, etc. [Coptic]). From the same 
site there came the tine collection of tapestry, some 
of which dates from the earliest times of the 
Roman empire. The symbols of the tish and the 
cross occur as patterns, and these have been thought 
to have come from very early Cliristian burials. 
If this be so, it points to a Christian community 
existing in Aklimim early in the 2nd century. VVe 
also have as evidence the several or w'hich 

have been preserved to us. These were ccrtilicates 
issued, during the persecution of Decius (A.D. 250), 
to those w'ho had recanted by sacrificing publicly 
to the gods. Those to whom they were issued 
were known as libellaiici ; and, although it is not 
always certain that it was a Christian to whom the 
libcllas was granted, the probability that it was 
HO is very strong. Mention must be made of the 
Epistle of Psenosiris (a presbyter who had fled to 
the oasis of Khargeh, luobably during the Decian 
persecutions), in which he commends a female exile 
rolitike to a fellow-presbyter. It is also probable 
that one at least of the mummies found at Antinoi; 
is the remains of a Christian burial that may be 
dated as early as the close of the 2nd century. 

The name of the deceased, according to Oayet, was Euphe- 
niiaan, a devotee of some (inostic sect. The evidence for the 
latter supposition is, however, slender. The cords which bound 
the shroud were sealed with a curious mixture of pagan and 

Christian sealings, including the ; but, if the contention that 

this symbol is evidence of a post-ConstAiitinian age be correct, 
the early date assigned must be abandoned. Another remark¬ 
able object from the same site is a shroud, with the figure of a 
handsome woman painted on the exterior, in the manner of the 
beginning of the 2nd century. The hand is represented as 
clasping a peculiar form of gilt ‘crux ansata,’ or symbol 
of life. Whether this is Christian there must be considerable 
doubt. 

2. Gnosticism and Arianism. —Although our 
knowledge of the early Cliristian communities in 
the upper country i.s so remarkably slight, when 
once the Church became well estabfishea in Alex¬ 
andria the Christians began to form an important 
part of the community oi that city, while the works 
of Clement and Origen prove that the intellectual 
stimulus of the pa^an Hellenic schools was not 
lost upon the Christians, The famous ‘ catecheti¬ 
cal ’ school, founded, according to Eusebius {HE v. 
10 ), in the earliest days of the community, and pre- 
si(led over in turn by Pantienus, Clement, and 
Origen, was designed not only to teach catechumems, 
but also to appeal, by a .system of philosophy, to 
cultivated pagans. In an age of apologists its 
influence was very considerable, but conhnod en¬ 
tirely to those of Hellenic education. Such a 
propaganda was useless to the natives of the upper 
country. The power, too, of Demetrius, as 
sovereign bishop of all Egypt, was very great; and 
he must have occupied a position similar to tliat 
of the pagan ‘ Chief Priest of Alexandria and all 
Egypt,’ and the Jewi.sh Ethnarcli. Tliis pow'erful 
position was retained bj^ his successors until it 
reached its highest point under Athanasius, and 
lasted, indeed, until the Council of Clialcedun. 
On the whole, too, at first the Alexandrian Church 
had good opportunity of developing itself free from 
interference ; for, with the exception of the per.secu- 
tions of Severus in 202 and of Decius in 250, tliere 
was little or no external prcs.sure brought to bear 
on the Christians. The real enemy at this time lay 
within the Church itself in the shape of the Gnostic 
sects. The earliest record of the conflict between 
those who professed a higher gnosis and the 
reachers of the simple go.spel is the dispute 
etween St. Peter and Simon Magus, the latter of 
whom appears to have been the first to associate 
Christianity with Gnostic mysteries. From F*ales- 


tine the esoteric cult quickly spread to Egypt by 
wliat was called a ‘ counter-Apostolic succWion’ of 
famous Gnostic Icat^hers, and perhaps reached its 
height in the systems promulgated by Ibcsilides 
and Valentinus, both of whom laboured in Egypt 
(Epiphanius, Ihvr. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 7). See Basil- 
IDES, Gnosticism, Pistis Sopiiia, Valentinus. 

Wo know from the Christian writers and apolo- 
psts, chiefly from llippolytus and Epiphanius, 
how wide-spread Gnosticism became in Egypt, and 
how it threatened to become a menace to the 
Church in the early part of the 3rd century. 
Perhaps the so-called letter of Hadrian to Servian 
(in reality a 3rd cent, document) may be inter¬ 
preted in this light when it speaks of 
‘people who worship Serapis being Christians, while those who 
call themselves bishops of Christ are iulhercmts of Serapis. 
... No Christian presbyter but is an astrologer, a Hooihsayer, 
a vile wretch. When the Patriarch himself visits Kg\pt, he is 
forced by some to worship Serapis, by others to worship Christ.’ 

In .spite of the venom wliich cliaracteri/.cs this 
attack on the Alexandrians, it jtoints to the fact 
that the syncretism rife at the period liad attacked 
the Christian religion also. Tliis is borne out to a 
considerable extent by arclneolugical discoveries 
in Upper Egypt. The excavations at Antinoe 
conducted by Gayeb have revealed Christian burials 
of a very peculiar type. Some of the rock-cut 
tombs had chapels built before the entrance, 
stuccoed inside and covered with fre.scoes, most of 
which have unfortunately perished, but wliat frag¬ 
ments have been discovered are typical of the 
earliest forms of Christian symbolism. Two of the 
bodies at least in this cemetery were equipped 
with wine-jars and baskets for bread, perliaps 
intended for a mystic Eucharist for the dead, while 
another burial contained a model in terra-cotta of 
several persons seated at a table, the whole form¬ 
ing a group, supposed to represent the Agape^ 
Many peculiar objects were found* including a 
kind of primitive rosary* or board for counting 
prayers, surmounted by a cross. It is possible 
that the old Egyptian idea that the welfare of the 
soul depended upon the nourishing of the body 
by magical food still survived. The bodies of 
Christians at this time were always muramifled* 
and in some cases the remains of martyrs were 
pre.served in the houses, for the gaze of the faithful, 
in accordance with the pagan custom of the time 
(Athanasius, Vita Antonii {PG xxvi. U07]). The 
chapels and provisions of food may therefore be 
a continuation of tlio old pagan custom whereby 
the soul of the deceased was nourished by the 
mystic food of the Eucharist. This is borne out not 
only by one of the Acts of the Council of Hippo 
(393), which forbade the burial of tlie holy elements 
with the dead, but also by the fact that in the 
oasis of Khargeh a number of Christian tombs 
were provided with a chapel containing a niche for 
food-ofl'erings after the pagan manner (Myres, 
Man, 1901, No. 91). On the other hand, we may 
perliaps see in these peculiar customs traces of 
.some Gnostic rite, such as the mystic sacrament 
mentioned in Pistis Sophia, performed for the re¬ 
mission of sins. Syncretism can go no further 
than the mummy of the so-called Christian priest 
from D6r el-llah'ari. It is probably of very early 
date—po.ssibly the beginning of the 3rd century. 
On the .shroud the decea.sed is represented holding 
in one hand a cup, in the other corn cars- accord¬ 
ing to Naville [Deir el Daluiri, 189S-I901, ii. 5), 
emblems of the Eucharist. On his left shoulder is 
the swastika emblem, and below is the barque of 
Socharis adored by the gods Anubis and Apuat. 

Although, during the persecution of Decius in 
250, large numbers of Christians appear to have 
recanted, the persecution of Diocletian in 303 
found the Church stronger and resistance much 
more Rtubhorn. Many were martyred, and the 
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Copts reckoned their dates from this stormy period 
—‘the era of martyrs.’ fn the succeeding reign, 
numbers languished in the dye factories of tlio 
Thebaid, and in the porpliyry mines of the desert 
(‘Mart. I’al.’ in TU xiv. 4); but with the acces¬ 
sion of Constantine to sole power, Christianity was 
adopted as tlie State religion, and thus placed in 
a stronger position than ever before. Ihit, al- 
though, witliin the Church, (Gnosticism was fast 
waning, and the more fantastic sects had become 
objects of ridicule, a new trouble broke out in 319, 
owing to the preaching of Arius, a presbyter of 
tiie Church of Saint Haucalis in Alexandria, on 
the relationship of Olirist to the Father. 

This 18 not the place to go into the full details concerning the 
doctrinal struggle which ahook the Church to its foundations. 
It is sutticient to say here that Arius implied that the Son was 
inferior to the Father. He arg-ued that, as the Son was be¬ 
gotten of the Father, there must have been a time when the 
Son did not e.xist. Therefore the Son was not co-eternal with 
the Father, and not of the same nature, but of like naltire. 
The Son was r\ot <h)d, or eternal, or omniscient, but a creature 
(Kritrfxa), although, as such, beyond all mortal comparison. 
The oi)poHition to this doctrine was headed by a young deacon 
in the household of the patriarch AleNaiider, name<l Athanasius. 
The quarrel proceeded with unprociedeiited bitterness and in¬ 
triguing on l)oth sides. The Kmperor was apj>ealed to, but, 
rather Ilian give a decision, he summoned a council of bishops at 
Nicu^a to formulate a creed. Their decision led to the formula¬ 
tion of the famous creed of the orthodox party and to the 
excommunication and banishment of Arius ; but, on his offering 
a written explanation, the Emperor directed that he should be 
received liack into the (’hurch. Athanasius, who h.ad mean¬ 
while succeeded Alextinder as hishoj) of Alexandria, refused 
to obey the Kiiipcror’s order, and, at a council of bishops held 
at T 3 ’re, he in his turn W'as deposed and hanishe<I. On the 
death of Constantine in S37, Athatiasius returned to Alexandria 
with the support of Constantine it. and Constaris ; but, on the 
death of the former in 340, Constantins lit., partner in the 
Empire and an Arian, succeeded in deposing him, and had 
Cregory elected as patriarch by a couiunl of bishops held at 
Antioch. Athanasius withdrew only when an armed escort 
and threats of violence on the part of its commarKler, who con¬ 
ducted the Arian patriarch to the city, compelled him to retire. 
In the absence of Athanasius his 8upi>orters kept up constant 
rioting, aiid burnt the metropolitan church. A temi>orary 
eaco was later patched up, and Athanasius returned as bishop; 
ut the death of Constans enabled Constantius again to depose 
him—not without violence, for the Athanasians resisted vigor¬ 
ously. The bishop escaped into hiding with his friend.s, and 
George of Cappadocia was chosen as Arian patriarch. The 
succession, however, of the pagan emperor, Julian, led to 
more rioting, and George was murdered. Athanasius returned 
again, in spite of opposition at first on the Emperor’s part, and 
suci^oeded In holding his office through this and the following 
reigns of Jovian and Valens (although the latter w'as an Arian) 
until his death in .373. See, further, Arianism, Atiiana.siub. 

But the seeds of discord had already been sown 
in the Egyptian Chiircli before the Arian con¬ 
troversy broke out. J)uring the persecution of 
Diocletian, Peter, who was then bishop of Alex¬ 
andria, and was in the end martyred, fled from 
Alexandria. Daring hi.s absence, Meletiiis, bishop 
of the important see of Lycopolis, ordained and 
intruded priests into other dioceses, and assumed 
the character of primate. He has also been 
charged by Athana.sius and Socrates, but without 
good reason, with having denied the faith under 
persecution. When affairs had settled down some¬ 
what under Alexander, Meletius’.s case was brought 
before the Council of Nicam, and that as.sembly 
severely censured him. During the life of Alex¬ 
ander, Mcletius acquiesced quietly, but on the 
accession of Athanasius he flung himself into the 
ranks of tlie or)|)03ing party, seemingly not so 
much because lie sympathized with the Ari.an 
doctrines as out of ciislike to Athanasius, and, as 
he po.ssessed a considerable following, the quarrel 
was thereby embittered and intensified. 

3 . Eremite movement.—The foregoing tends to 
show that, as soon as Christianity began to get 
the upper hand in the Church itself was 

rent with violent factions, which led to the dis¬ 
order and turbulence which characterized the 4th 
and 5th centuries. Meanwhile a new factor had 
appeared on the scene—a new movement which was 
to nave world-wide influence throughout the whole 


of Christendom. We have seen how, even in the 
early days of the Church, when Christianity was 
conhned mainly to those of Hellenic birth or educa¬ 
tion, there was a tendency to asceticism or mysti¬ 
cism. In their extreme forms these two movements 
led to fantastic Gnostic systems, but the more 
sober and quiet side manifested itself among those 
(Jhristians who carried out their ascetic ideals, not 
by withdrawing from the world, but by living in 
the inid.st of their own households, observing fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, and devoting themselves 
to prayer and the care of the sick and the poor. 
But, although these as(;etic ideals, which afl’ectcd 
the Egyptian (Jhiirch to such a remarkable degree, 
and, through it, in later times the Church through¬ 
out the world, seem to have had their origin in 
Egypt, it is curious to note that the native Egyptian 
character in the past had exhibited little or no tend¬ 
ency either to asceticism or to mysticism. Magic 
in pagan Egypt was, and had always been, of an 
eminently practical kind, and, so far as we can 
judge, never included philosophic mysticism of any 
sort; indeed, the native mind was incapable of 
any of the higher subtleties of thought. It seems, 
therefore, that these two potent forces were intro¬ 
duced into Egypt by the Greeks, through the 
medium of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophers, 
and associated with the native Egyptian religion 
by the Platonizing of the Osiris and Isis cult. We 
know that the Jewish community in Egypt was 
subject to an identical process. Idie fragments of 
lost Gospels, as well as the works of Clement and 
Origen, prove how these ideals, prevalent in the 
pagan and Jewish communities of Alexandria, 
exercised their influence on the early Christian 
Church. During the 3rd cent., however, Chris¬ 
tianity began to make many converts among the 
native worshippers of Osiris and Isis, among those 
of the population who wore little influenced by 
Hellenic icteas, had little or no Greek blood in their 
veins, and were quite as incapable of understand¬ 
ing Clement’s or Origen’s coni;eption of Chris¬ 
tianity as Plutarch’s theories about Osiris and 
Isis. Nevertheless, the ascetic side of the new 
faith seems to have ajipealed strongly to them, 
although the mystic and philosophic ideas inter¬ 
woven with asceticism were not in the least 
comprehended. The literal practice of asceticism 
became at once a thing of paramount importance, 
and its wide-sjiread influence was due in the first 
place to the example of one man—Anthony, the first 
to cut himself ofl from intercourse with the world, 
and to perform those extraordinary feats of endur¬ 
ance wfiich appealed so strongly to the Egyptians, 
and produced countless hosts of imitators. 

Our chief authorities for the history of this 
movement are The Life of Anthony (a work attri¬ 
buted to Athanasius), Ca.ssian, and especially the 
Lausiac History, Tlie arguments of the school of 
Weingarten, that these are monastic works of the 
6 th cent., may be said to have been finally dis¬ 
posed of by Dom Cuthbert Butler in his admirable 
edition of the Lausiac History, Froin these sources 
we draw a wealth of material concerning the ascetic 
movement, which is supplemented by the later 
Coptic documents. The first man who actually 
led the ascetic life, cut ott‘ from his fellow-men, 
was one Paul, who was driven into the desert 
during the Decian persecutions in 250, and there 
may well have been others who were forced to 
lead solitary lives owing to the same circum¬ 
stances ; but it is to Anthony that the world looks 
as the founder of eremitic solitude. 

Born probably about the year 250, of fellah parents, Anthony 
was converted to Christianity as a boy by hearing the Gospels 
read in a church. (As he is said to have known no Greek, this 
presupposes the existence of a Coptic version at this early 
date.) For fifteen years he lived with ascetics, who at that 
time practised the ascetic life in huts built outside the town; 
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but, deominpf this insuincient, he withdrew to the desert, and 
endured a life of strict solitude in a cave for upwards of twenty 
years. During this period large numbers were fired with his 
enthuBiasm, and the burning deserts of J.ower Eirypt, especially 
those of 8cete and Nitria, swarmed with solitaries who were 
following his example. About the year 30."i he was induced to 
quit his cave and organize these bands of monks, and, later, he 
was even persuaded by Athanasius to come to Alexandria to 

f >reach against Arianism. He died at an advanced age, and 
eft special directions that his body should not he preserved 
by mummification, as he had expressed his detestation of 
the Christians continuing this pagan custom. The ideals of 
monachisin that he left as a heritage are remarkable for the 
fact that they possess little system. There was no particular 
Rule of Life in the Antonian communities, although the elder 
and more leading ascetics were looketl to for advice, and sought 
as arbiters in disputes. The monks would visit one another 
frequently, and discourse on the Scriptures and the life of the 
Spirit, but there were also those who dwelt in the further 
desert of ‘cells,’ who were hermits indeed, living out of sight 
and hearing of their fellow-men and one another, endunng the 
most extraordinary physical deprivations, and warding off abso¬ 
lute intellectual stagnation by repeating long passages from 
the Psalms and other Scriptures learnt by heart. Although the 
monks assembled on Saturdays and Sundays in the great chure.h, 
the other days of the week were spent mostly in soliliulc. 
The whole system was individualistic, each working for his 
personal advance in virtue, contending against liis fellows in 
severities and mortification of the flesh, and striving, as Dorn 
Butler says, ‘ to make a reeord ’ in austerities, and to outdo 
the others in the length of his fasts, and his general observance 
of the ascetic life. 

About tlie same time that Anthony left his desert cavern to 
organize his followers, Pachomius, another Egyptian, founded 
a more cohesive system of monachism in the south, at Tabennisi. 
Pachomius also was born of pagan parents, and, according to 
the Coptic ‘ Life,’ was for some time a member of one of the 
communities of Serapis at Shenesit (Chenoboscium). These 
communities, although hardly ascetic in the stricter sense of 
the word, were priestly organizations bound by definite rules; 
and it is quite possible that Pachomius may have utiiize«l some 
points in their system when, after he had been converted to 
Christianity, he founded his c^enoliitic monastery of monks. 
Briefly, the Pachomian organization was as follows. In j>lace 
of the friendly and almost family relation of the monks to 
one another in the Antonian communities, he substituted a 
much more definite system. The monastery was divided into 
houses jircsided over by a superior and steward, in each of 
which the monks carried on a particular trade—gardening, 
husbandry, carpentry, iron-work, nyeing, tanning, and so forth; 
and these tra<les were carried on, not as penances, but as a 
useful occupation in life. It would appear that the austerities 
of the northern monks were not attempted, although any one 
monk could practise especial severities if he pleased. Food 
was to be eaten in sufficient quantit ies for a man's daily need, 
and meals were to be taken in common, although the cowl was 
to be drawn over the heiid so that ea(!h should he invisible to 
his fellow while eatirig. They learnt the Scriptures by heart, 
and assembled in the great chtjrch only on tlie more solemn 
festivals. So rapid was the extension of Paohoinius's system, 
that at h>8 death (c. .346) it it)cluded eight monasteries and many 
hundieds of monks, while his sister had founded a sintilur 
institution for women. 

It i.s ditticult to give a just e.stiiuRte of this 
moveriient, which is tlie most oiitstarniing, not 
only in Egypt, hat in the entire Church of the 
time. That the monks ollered in many cases ex- 
amjiles of great patience, self-denial, and single¬ 
ness of heart and spirit is not to be denied. On 
the other hand, few of his followers seem to have 
been possessed with the kindliness and shrewdness 
that are generally attributed to Anthony. Many 
of them ouhlid one another in the severity of their 
ascetic self-discipline, hut it would appear in many 
cases that the general result was a stunting of the 
intellect and a narrowing of the outlook on life. 
Amelineau, whose acijuaiiitanco with the docu¬ 
ments of this period is very extensive, has said 
that it has been customary to liohl up tlie monks 
of the pre-Clialcedon days as a pattern of virtue, 
and the Jacobite as a picture of vice, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, there is little to distinguish 
between the two ; that the Egyptian monk, al¬ 
though given to asceticism, was at times a very 
ordinary mortal, ‘ mangeaiit net, buvaiit sec,* and 
prone to irregularities of life. Certainly even the 
most admiring chroniclers relate with perfect frank¬ 
ness sad lapses from virtue on the part of individual 
ascetics. This, however, does not imply that all 
were bad, and there is no doubt that at first the 
ascetics were, on the whole, animated by a high 
ideal. They threw themselves passionately on tlie 


side of Athanasius during the Arian controversy, 
and sheltered him in their desert communities 
while he was in exile. It is highly improbable 
that they understood the complicated doctrinal 
point involved ; it was sufficient for them that 
Aldus seemed to desire to dethrone the Son from 
Ilis equality with the Father. But, as time went 
on, they became fiercer, more bigoted, and a prey 
to the inherent superstitions of their race. Childish 
miracles and belief in innumerable devils took the 
place of the old magic and demonology which had 
fascinated the Egy|)tians in pagan tunes, while in 
the following century the fact that hordes of lierce 
monks could be summoned to Alexandria by the 
patriarch led to the increase of religious turbulence 
and sectarian strife. 

There is no doubt that the adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity as the State religion and the rise of monas- 
ticism were the immediate forerunners of a period 
of steady deterioration throughout the Egyptian 
Church. The death-knell of paganism was already 
rung, and with it that of the culture and freedom 
of jdiilosophic thought that had made Alexandria 
the intellectual centre of the Hellenistic world. In 
379 the Emperor Theodosius attempted to force the 
Christian faith on the entire population of the 
Roman Empire, and this was followed in 385 by 
the sack of the temple of Serapis and the conver¬ 
sion of other pagan temples into churches. Mean¬ 
while the character of the illiterate monks began 
to assert itself, and their child-like faith in angel.s 
and demons led to the communities of Bcete being 
accused by the patriarch Theophilns of Origenism, 
while the un.scrupulouHness of the latter’s methods, 
as revealed in the incident of the Tall Brothers, 
led to recriminations and unedifying quarrels. In 
fact, the power of the patriarch had risen to such 
a pitch that he did not hesitate to consider that 
those who were his theological opponents were 
rebels against the Emperor, and, acting in ac¬ 
cordance witli this idea, he took some troops ami 
destroyed several of the Nitrian monasteries. 
During the reign of his successor, Cyril, turbu¬ 
lence and disorder increased rather tnan dimin¬ 
ished, The Christians organized a wholesale 
plundering of the Jews in Alexandria, whose 
quarters were sacked by hordes of monks and 
fanatics, and the richest element of the community 
was driven into exile. ’Diis was followed by the 
murder of Hypatia, a young and beautiful woman, 
who strove to keep alight the lamp of jiagan cul¬ 
ture by lectures on Neo-Flatonic j)liilosopliy. The 
bigotry and turbulence of the Christian mob at 
this period seem to liave known no bounds. But, 
as the Fatriarclis grew more powerful, and the 
Christians more fanatical, the relations between the 
Egyptian Church and Constantinople became more 
and more strained, until open rupture took place 
on a question of doctrine, which was decided at a 
Council held at Clialcedon in 451. 

4. Monophysitism.—The controversy which had 
been the cause of the Council of Nicica was con¬ 
cerned with the relatiori.sliip of the Son to the 
Father. The fresh divi.sions that were taking 
place in the Church were now due to dis])utes on 
the nature of the Son—whether that nature was 
human or Divine, or both. Cyril, who had already 
been on had terms wit h the See of Constantinople 
when it was occupied by John Chrysostom, had 
later taken a violent part in opposing the doctrines 
of Nestorius, wliicli implied that the Divine nature 
was not incarnate in Clirist, but subsidiary to the 
human nature. The chief o[)ponent of the doc¬ 
trine of Nestorius was a young priest named 
Eiityehes, who, in his zeal to assert the Divine 
nature of Christ, went further than tlie Alex¬ 
andrian school and Cyril were prepared to go, by 
asserting that, after the Incarnation, Christ had 
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only one nature—the Divine. Meanwhile, Cyril 
had died in 444, and Dioscuros, his successor, 
warmly supported the cause of Eutyches, hacked 
by the majority of the Egyptian monks. Eutyches 
was linally declared excommunicate and banished, 
at the Council of Chalcedon, hut he counted among 
his adherents the majority of the Egyptian Chris¬ 
tians. Ad<ied to the ever-increasing friction l>e- 
tween Constantinople and the Alexandrian See, 
tlue to the turbulence and lieree independence of 
the Christians of Egypt, was the peculiar bent of 
the Egyptian mind, unable to appreciate the 
subtleties of argument indulged in oy the Greeks 
and Levantines. The attempts of the Arians to 
dethrone Christ from His equality with the Father 
they could understand, but two natures which 
were yet one nature- this was beyond their com¬ 
prehension. Henceforward the cry was ‘ One 
Slature,’ and it has remained so to this day. 
I'^gypt at this time rnigljt be described almost as 
one va.st monastery, and the lierc-e ascetics of the 
desert stoutly maintained the doctrine of the single 
nature of Christ. The power of the monastic in¬ 
stitutions was now almost paramount, and the 
authority exercised by sucli monks Shiumte 
and Bgoul was enormous. The tendency was to 
unite the systems of Fachomius and Anthony by 
combining the comobitic or true nu)nastic organi¬ 
zation with the strict asceticism of the Antonian 
eremites, and the network of monasteries was fast 
extending all over the country. 

5 . During the 6 th century.—'the century follow¬ 
ing the separation of the greater part of the 
Egyptian Cluirch from tlie ortliodox at tlie (k>uneil 
of Chalcedon is remarkable in Alexandria only for 
the unedifying disputes between the Monophysite 
patriarchs and the orthodox, or Melkiles^ as tliey 
were called because of their adherence to the 
Imperial influence of Constantinople, and, in the 
upper country, to the growing power of the mon¬ 
astic system. The land was held largely by the 
monasteries, whose ruins now are not the least 
remarkable feature all over Egypt. The cultiva¬ 
tion was chieHy in the hands of the monks. It is 
stated in the Life of Shrioute that his moiia.stery 
fed the ])risoners captured from a raid of the 
Blemmyes for three months at a cost of 265,000 
drachmm, with 85,000 (irtahai of wheat and 200 
artahiii of olives. The numerous in.scribed ostnika, 
and the commencement of a vast Coptic literature, 
consisting chiefly of Lives and Sayings of holy 
men and monks, show the commercial and literary 
activity of the monks. They were strong enough 
to prevent Imj)erial pressure for the over-exaction 
of taxes, and in this way maintained to a certain 
extent the dwindling prosperity of the country, 
althougli the minority who were not ccmnected 
with the monastic institutions were crushed by 
cruel burdens. But religious life was gradually 
sinking to a low ebb, and was distinguished by 
little spirituality. While tlie Alexandrians were 
occuiiied with the opposing factions of Melkites 
and Monophysites, the monks of Ujiper Egyjit 
were engrossed in petty sijuabbles between monas¬ 
tery and monastery, or the enumeration of absurd 
miracles wrought by the foremost ascetics. Re¬ 
ligious life, like political, was fast losing all dignity 
and <l^>th. 

6 . The Persian and the Arab domination.—In 
the year 616 the break-up of the Irniierial power in 
Egypt began with the occujiation of the country 
by tne l*ersians on behalf of the Sasanian king 
Chosroes. For ten years they held sway in Egypt. 
Whether the Copts welcomeil their new masters is 
a matter of some doubt. That they hated the 
Byzantine domination is certain. Ever .since Jus¬ 
tinian had given the Melkite Patriarch the military 
authority of a prefect, in the futile hope of coercing 


the Monophysites into orthodoxy, the Copts had 
been harried and oppressed by the Imperial power. 
The wdiole nation now looked to their ow n elected 
l*atriarch, not so much as the champion of the 
Monophysite doctrine, but as the leader of the 
nationalists against the minions of Imperial 
bigotry and corruj)tion. The wonderful victories 
of Heraclius, who drove out the Persians and 
re-conquered Jerusalem and the Holy Senulchre, 
w’ere a cause of rejoicung to orthodox and Mono- 
jihysite alike throughout the Eastern Empire, and 
it is possible that a wiser statesman than the 
Emperor might, amid the universal rejoicings of 
Christendom, have secured some kind of recon¬ 
ciliation. But Heraclius w'ould extend no tolerance 
to heretics, with the result that a few years later, 
when a sterner and more implacable enemy was at 
the gate, the C<)])tN of b'gypt w^ere ready to welcome 
him. In 642, Egypt was ceded to ’Amr ibnal-’Asi, 
who bad conquered it in the name of Islam. 

The Arab tradition is that the conquest was aided by the 
treachery of one (‘ailed Mu^aul^is (probably the liyzantine 
hoiiorilic title/ie‘yaux’ 7 «)i " ho is generally supposed to have been 
the Oiptic Patriarch. It must he mentioned, however, that it 
has been al(Iy argued by A. J. Butler in The Arab Conquest of 
i'Uypt (1902), that the Copts were intensely hostile to the Arabs, 
and that the treacherous ‘Mukankis' was none other than 
Cyrus, the Melkite I^iinarcli. It is probable that the Copts, 
after years of opj^ressiou on the part of the orthodox and Im¬ 
perial party, welc(.nned their new masters as a change which, as 
they thought, could not in any case be for the worse. 

From the doctrinal and ethical point of view', 
the Coptic Cbiircb has little history of interest 
during its long subjection to the rule of Islam. 
Tlie Arab imaders imposed a poll-tax on all 
inlidels, ami it is |)robable that from the first 
many were converted to the faith of Muhammad 
in order to avoid payment. For the tirst tliree cen¬ 
turies or more, it is true, considerable activity iy 
evinced by Coptic literature, which is rejuesentcy 
during this period by countless MJSS, cliielly C; 
a homiletic character, or containing Lives of hoiy 
men, altbongli siutb important liistorica) works as 
the Chrunirlas of John of Nikiou must not be 
overlooked. Such art as w as still jiossessed by the 
Christian workman was either sujipre.s.sed or forced 
into the service of bis masters. 'I'lie Cojits, as 
they gradually became a smaller and .smaller 
.section of the population, were u.stracized by the 
Muhammadans and cut otf from all intelleelual 
stimulus and growth. They do nut seem to have 
shared in any way in the artistic and intellectual 
triumplis eharacteri.stie of certain periods among 
the Muslims. It is true that under some rulers 
individual Christians rose to higli ollice, l)ut tlieir 
position was usually even more preearioii.s Mian 
that of their Muhamnuul.Mi colleagues. Frequently 
they w'ere .suhjeeted to severe persecution, and were 
birccd to wear dark cloaks; and under Hakim, 
siiK.e Muslim ami Christian w'cre miieh alike w hen 
naked in the public baths, they were compelled to 
have a cross branded on their bodies in order that 
none of the faithful might wittingly be jiolluted 
by contact with the inlidel. Such a system was 
bound in time to crush the Christians almost out 
of existence. The monasteries dwindled, and 
linally, in the 17tb cent., the Cootie language 
itself ceased to be spoken, although certain por¬ 
tions of the Scriptures are still read in the churches 
to this day in the ancient language. The Copts 
seem to have been little inlluenced by the vic¬ 
tories of the Crusaders, and, indeed, as Crusaders 
and Copts looked on each other as heretics, little 
co-operation would have been possiltle. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the surrender of Constantinople 
to the Turks seems to have reacted badly on them 
even in their then w retched state of ignorance ; 
for in the eoiTe.spondence, so long after that event 
as 1617, addressed by Cyril, then Coptic Patriarch, 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, we 
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read : * On account of our sins we are become the 
most contemptible of all nations ; and with the 
overthrow of the Empire have lost the liberal arts’ 
(Neale, Hist, of the Eastern Church, ii. [1850] 385). 
From the 16th cent, onwards the Roman Church 
has made intermittent ellorts to convert the Copts 
to Roman Catholicism, but with little success. 
They have chin^ to their own Monophysite doc¬ 
trine, and to their ritual of St. Mark, with the same 
doggedness with which they have resisted Islam. 

7 . The Coptic Church of to-day.—After cen¬ 
turies of oppression and ostracism, tlie Copts to-day 
are naturally a people apart. The males having 
intermarried little with the Arabs, they are sup¬ 
posed to represent more faithfully the old Egyptian 
type ; but tliis is doubtful. Several of their line 
churches, some of them dating from Byzantine 
times, are still in use, although stripped for the 
most part of their woodwork and pictures. The 
liturgy and ritual of St. Mark are in use. The 
Eucharist is in one kind, only the priests taking 
tlie wine ; the bread is given to the communicants 
in wooden spoons, and confession is obligatory 
before receiving the Eucharist. Women are not 
allowed into the body of the church, ]>ut confined 
to the narthex. There are live great fasts : ( 1 ) tlie 
Fast of Nineveh, for three days and three nights 
before Lent; ( 2 ) the Great Fast (Lent), occupying 
65 days ; (3) the Fast of the Nativity, during the 
28 days before Christmas ; (4) the Fast of the 
Apostles, following the Festival of the Ascension ; 
(5) the Fast of the Virgin, for 15 days prior to the 
Feast of the Assumption. The Festivals are those 
of the Nativity, el Ghitds, or Hantism of Jesus, the 
Annuiudation, Palm Sunday, Easter (the Great 
Festival), Ascension, and W hitsunday. Baptism 
is universal, and, though attempts have been made 
by the Patriarchs in the past to enforce its early 
application, boys, as a rule, are not baptized till 
they are 40, and girls till they are 80, days old. 
Circumcision is general. The hierarchy to-day 
consists of the Patriarch, 12 bishops, and priests 
and deacons. The Patriarch is always elected from 
among the monks of the Monastery of St. Anthony. 
In recent years the Copts have acquired consider¬ 
able wealtli, and in .some districts have become 
important members of the community. Their 
willingness to be educated is shown by the fact 
that, though they are only 6 per cent of the 
population of Egypt, 17 per cent of the children 
at school are Copts. This education is enhanced 
by the schools of the foreign missionarie.s, which 
supply teaching of a sort that enables the Copts to 
become clerks and book-keei)ers—occupations to 
which their talents are admirably adapted; but 
attempts to turn them into Protestants or Roman 
Catholics are of doubtful wisdom. The monastic 
system is still in force, and some of the ancient 
monasteries are inhabited by a few monks ; but 
the monks themselves are narrow and ignorant, 
while in a few cases they have not a very good 
reputation for an orderly life. With regard to 
marriage, and more especially death, the Copts 
have adopted many of the customs of their Muslim 
neighbours. 

This article cannot be closed without some mention of the 
Copts as missionaries. During the 6th and 7th centuries the 
whole of Nubia was ( hristianized, and for many years the Arabs 
were opposed by the Christian kingdoms which had their centres 
at Dongola, Aiwa, and Soba. B\it the missionary efforts of the 
Copts did not stop here, for Christianity was afterwards intro¬ 
duced into Abyssinia. In connexion with this, niejition may 
be made of the recently found gravestone of a Coptic bishop 
of the island of Sai, beyond the second cataract, probably dating 
from the bth cent. ; the ruins of churches between Kasr Ibrahim 
and Wad) Haifa, the subject of a recent monograph by Mlleham 
(Churches in Lower Nuhia, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1910); and also 
the newly discovered Nubian version of the Life of St. Menas, pub¬ 
lished (1909) by Budge for the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The ChrisDan communities of Nubia, which at one time ex¬ 
tended from Assuan to the Blue Nile, gradually crumbled away, 
from pressure exerted either by the neighbouring heathen 
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the until they were finally exterminated 

by the powerful i ung dynasty of negro kings at the end of the 
15th century. Ab>ssinia, however, remained Christian and 
Monophysite and its Metropolitan is still a Coptic bishop ap¬ 
pointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria. ^ ~ 
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CORNERS.—Among the Semitic peoples, 
as among others also, an espethal sacredness 
or signitieance was supposed to pertain to the 
corners of structures, lields, and other objects. 
The evidence for this conei'ption can be most 
widely traced among the Semitic peoples in con¬ 
nexion with buildings. 

I, Bab.-Assyrian.—Among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians it took the form of making a deposit «)f 
inscriptions and images under the coiner or corners 
of a temple, palace, or tower. Tlie inscriptions 
were, in tlie Assyrian and Nco-Bahylonian periods, 
usually in the form of hexagonal, octagonal, or 
decagonal cylinders, or cylinders in the form of 
barrels. Such deposits, placed under the corners 
or built into them, were found by Taylor at 
Mugheir, Loftus at Senkereh, Kawlinson at Birs 
Nimroud, Botta and Oppert at Khorsabad,^ and 
Rassam at Kouyurijik. The great cylinder ot 
A.shiirbanipal was found at the corner of a room, 
not at the corner of a building. Many of the 
chronicles of the Bab. and Assyr. kings were pre¬ 
pared and deposited in little receptacles of masonry 
at the corners of walls. At I'eHon, de Sarzec found 
similar receptacles which contained bronze statu¬ 
ettes of human Hgures,* both male and female, 
and of animals.* The making of these deposits 
was probably, as in Egypt, accompanied by sacri¬ 
fice. Thus ISargon of Assyria (722-705 B.c.) says 
(Cylinder Inscription, 1. 60); ‘To the biick-mMl, 
the lord of bricK foundations, and to the chief 
architect, Bel, I ottered a sacrilicial lamb, I poured 
a libation, I raised the lifting up ot haiuls.'* 

In emphasizing the importance of this cuatom, Perrot and 
Chipiez are led into one slight error, 'i'hey state that king 
Nabu-na’id (655-538 B.c.) saya that he sought for the rorrier- 
stones of yamiruirabi and of one of the Kassite kings, vligging 
until he found them. The impression is that he identified the 
corner-stones of the respective kings by reading the inscrip¬ 
tions deposited in I'onnexion with tiiem— an idea which is 
gained from a translation of an inscripllcm of Nabu-na’id^ made 
by Oppert when the science of Assyrioiogy was young. We now 


1 See Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, de Cart dans I'ant. ii. 328-333 ; 
and George Smith, Assyr. Discoveries, London, 18S3. p. 69. 

2 See TSIIA vii. 57, and Flan A. r / a 

S See Ferrot-Chipiez, op. cit. 3‘29 ; E. de Sarzec, D^couvertes 
en C/tttfd^«, I’aris, 1884, p. 53ff. . . . „ 

* See Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 1883, p. 37. 
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know that a temenu was not a corner-stone, but a naved court 
or terrace. Since such pavements were usually uiade of bricks, 
each one of whi<’.h was stamped with the name of the builder, 
they were easily identified. 

2. Egyptian.—In Egypt, foundation depo.sits 
have been found at several nlaces. One made by 
Thothines iv. of the XVIIItn dynasty is reported 
from Memphis;^ anotlier set was found at each 
of the corners of a temple at Nebeslieh built by 
Aahmes ii. of the XXVIth dynasty; ^ another, 
under a XXVIth dynasty building at Defenneh 
founded by Psametik I. ; ^ a complete set belong¬ 
ing to a building of Hophrah, at Naukratis ;* and 
at three corners of a temple of the Ptolemaic 
period, at Gemaiyemi.® At Thebes, foundation 
deposits showed that a temple built by Queen 
Tausert of the XIXth dynasty once stood on a 
spot south of the Raniesseum, although the temple 
itself had entirely di.sappeared.® At Abydos, 
foundation deposits, or the receptacles for them, 
were found from Thothmes III. and Amenophis 
III. of tlie XVIIIth dynasty,'^ Se.sostris ill. of the 
Xllth dynasty,and Pepi of the Vlth dynasty.® 
At Koptos, a box (thougli robbed of its contents) 
was found under a threshold ; at Kahun, a re¬ 
ceptacle (still full) under the middle of a building 
of Sesostris ll. of the Xllth dynasty ; “ and, at 
Illahun, dejiosits at the corners of a temple also 
by the last-mentioned monarch.^® At Gizeh no 
such deposits wtue found under the temples be¬ 
longing to the IVth dynasty.These deposits 
in Egypt consisted of jihujues of copper or stone 
on wliich the name of the builder was inscribed, 
together with models of the tools and materials 
which were used in the construction. At De¬ 
fenneh, however, the bones of birds and ani¬ 
mals olfered in sacrilice were also found, together 
with the ashes of sacrifices which had been con¬ 
sumed. 'fhese showed that the sacrilice was the 
important feature connected with the deposits, 
and that the other objects were incidental to it. 
A similar deposit has recently been found under 
the corner of the castle of alsAibian chieftain of 
the time of the XVIIIth dynasty in Egyptianized 
Nubia. This differed, however, from the .bgy|)tian 
deposits in that it consisted of ten mud-sealings. 
These represent a conoueror wearing tlie Nubian 
ostrich feather, who holds a crouching captive by 
a cord. On a level with the chief’s .shoulder is the 
figure of an animal like a ilog. *•* 

3. Canaaiiite. — fhe evidence for the .sacred- 
ness of (corners and for foundation sacrifices in 
ancient I’alestine is of a more grim nature. At 
Gezer the skeleton of a woman was found built 
into the wall of a house at the corner.*® More 
numerous, however, were the skeletons of children 
found under the corners, children having been used 
for such sacrifices oftener than adults.*® The sacri¬ 
fices at Gezer, like the Egyptian deposits, were 
not always placed at the corners. The skeleton 
of a man, and sometimes those of children, were 
found buried under the middle of a house or a 
room.'^ With these sacrifices, vessels to contain 
food for the victims were akso buried, as .sometimes 
were lamps. Later, the sacrifices themselves were 
omitted, out the bowl and lamp were still u.sed as 
foundation deposits.*® At Megiddo and Taanach, 

1 Petrie, Memphis, vof. i., London, lOOO, p. 8. 

2 Petrie, Xebesheh {Am) and Defenneh {Tahpanhes), London, 
1888, p. 14. 

^ Ib, }). bb. 4 Petrie, Naukratis, London, 1886, p. 28. 

® f’etrie, Nebesheh, etc., p. 39 f. 

8 Maspero, Manual 0 / Egypt. Arcfueoloyy^, p, 49. 

7 Petrie, Abydus, vol. i., London, 1902. 

« Ib. vol. iii., 1904, j). 19. K lb. vol. ii., 1903, p. 11. 

Petrie, Kuptos, fjondori, 1896, p. 11. 
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foundations were apparently consecrated by human 
sacrifices, but those reported were not found at 
the corners, but in the centre of the houses or 
rooms.* . 

4. Hebrew. —From the sacred nature and im¬ 
portance of corner-stones, which in the earlier 
time led to such ceremonies as have been de¬ 
scribed, certain literary uses have survived in the 
Old Testament. Thus Jer and Job 38® use 
‘ corners ’ and ‘ corner-stones ’ as synonyms for 
‘foundations.’ In Jg 20* and 1 S 14®® ‘ wrners ’ 
is used figuratively for ‘ chiefs ’ ; in Zee 10^ 
‘corner-stone’ is apparently a synonym for ‘ruler,’ 
In Is 28*® it occurs in an enigmatic passage, where, 
whether the ‘ corner-stone ’ is a figure for a king 
or a kingdom, or for trust in Jahweh or the re¬ 
lation of Jahweh to His people, the re.sult is right¬ 
eousness. Such figurative uses of ‘ corner ’ leu in 
two late passages to the thought that it was the 
crowning stone of a corner, not the foundation 
stone, which was important (see Ps 118^®, Zee 4^). 

In Zee 9*® the ‘corners of the altar’ are men¬ 
tioned as being ‘ filled.’ These were projections 
which were sometimes called ‘horns’ (see Altar 
[Semitic], § 17). Possibly, like the corners of 
buildings, the corners of the altar were thought 
to be specially sacred. 

The sacredness which attached to corners was 
applied by the Hebrews to the hair. Lv 19*'^ 
reads, ‘ Ye shall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither shall thou mar the (Hirners of thy 
beard.’ As under certain circumstances hair was 
regarded by the Semites as sacred to Jahweh (see 
W. H. Smith, pp. 323-331), possibly the corners 
were all considered to be sacred to Him. One 
might infer from the statement of Herodotus 
(iii. 8) about the hair of the Arabs that they 
sacrificed the ‘ corners ’ of their hair to their ^ou. 
Whatever the motive of the Leviti(;al regulation, 
—whether to dill'erentiate their custom from that 
of the heathen Arabs, or simply to keep locks 
sacred to Jahweh untom^hed,—it has ])roduced 
among the Jews of modern Palestine and else¬ 
where in the Orient and in Eastern Europe, as 
well as among the strictly orthodox Jews of Russia 
and Poland, tlie curious custom of permitting the 
lock at each side of the forehead to grow long. 
These locks are curled and permitted to hang 
down in front of the ears, presenting a jietmliar 
appearance, and distinguishing the Jew irom all 
other religionists in that land (cf. Mannheimer, 
in JK ix. 595). 

Another Hebrew regulation, arising from the 
sacredness of corners, was the law which forbade 
a man in harvest to reap the corners of his field 
Lv 19® 23“^). Recause the corner of the field was 
sacred to Jahweh, the grain which grew in it must 
be left, that the poor might come and gather it. 
This regulation was generally observed in OT 
times, as the Rook of Ruth shows. Since the law 
was indefinite, however, just what this law de- 
inanded of a farmer became a matter of debate 
when the oral law developed. The results of 
Jiese discussions were afterwards embodied in 
Jie Mishnic tract Pe^ah^ or ‘ Corner.’ Perhaps 
because the Rab. Jews were nearly all engaged in 
xmimerce, this tract is copied in the Rah. Talmud 
without additions. Rut in Palestine, where the 
Jews were still agriculturists, the law of the 
corner ’ was still vital and developing, so that 
the Jerusalem Talmud contains a Gemara upon 
the Mi.shnic text. 

The first problem to which the Rabbis addressed 
themselves was how much the owner of a field 
must leave for the poor in order to satisfy the law. 
It was agreed that a just man would leave one- 

1 See Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig, 1908, pp 
46, 64 ; Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, Vienna, 1904, p. 61. 
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sixtieth of the field as a ‘ corner,’ thou^di the 
amount rnij^dit vary witli the si/e of tlie held, the 
number of the poor, and the richness of the yield. 
If a man left one stalk standing, he could not be 
held to have broken the law, for the sacred text 
did not deline the size of a corner. Seemingly all 
oossible questions were raised and decided by the 
Jiabbis, For example, tiiey decided that a man 
fulfilled the law if he left the proper amount in 
the middle of the field instead of in a corner ; that 
the law applied to leguminous plants as well as 
to grain ; that it applied to the following trees : 
tanners’ sumac, the carob tree, nut trees, almond 
trees, vineyards, pomegranates, olive trees, and 
the date palm. They load to decide when the 
‘ corner ’ should be estimated before the tithes 
were naid, and when after ; when two men shared 
a field, whether they must both leave a ‘ corner ’; 
if a man raised two kinds of grain in his held, 
w’hether he must leave a coriuu- for each ; if a man 
left a ‘ corner ’ for the poor and they did not take 
it, how long he must wait before he could take it 
himself ; whether, if something more than what 
was intended were left in the field through forget¬ 
fulness, the owner could return for it, or whether 
it must be counted as a ‘ corner’ ; whether a rich 
man, who, when on a journey, had been compelled 
to avail himself of pc’a/i, was obliged to restore it ; 
and many other points such as arose in adminis¬ 
tering the law. 

Litkkaturr.—G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, HUL de I’art dans 
vol. ii., Paris, 1SS4, pp. 328-332; G. Maspero, 
Manual of Egyp. A rchcsolog London, 1 !U) 2 , p. 49flf.; R. A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side Lights from the Mound oj (y^‘zer, New 
York, 1900, pp. 108-171 ; J. A. Selbie, art. ‘ Corner-Stone,* in 
IIDB \. 499** ; C. J. Ball, art. of the Flesh,* § 5 , 

EBx, ool. 973 fT. ; G. M. Mackie, art. * (Jorner-Stone,* in Ifast- 
injfs’ DCG \. 309ff.; A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘Corner, Corner- 
Stone,’ In Hastings S'Z;/i, p. 100 ft.; K. Kohler, art. ‘Corner- 
Stone’ In JE iv. 275; J. Z. Lauterbach, art. ‘ Po’ah,’t5, ix. 

Geokce a. Barton. 

CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY.— i. An¬ 
cient Rome. —For first-hand information on bribery 
in ancient Koine we naturally turn to the speeches 
of Cicero, pro Cn. Flancio and p7'0 L. Murena. 
As we study those, we feel inclined to subscribe to 
the dictum of Montesquieu upon the condition of 
Rome and her provinces under the Republic : ‘ La 
liberty 6 tait dans le centre, et la tyrannie aux 
extr 6 mit 6 s.’ The provinces were the farm of the 
Roman people, and the provincials were the live 
stock to be fleeced by the governor. Whether a 
Ciecilius or a Cornelius obtained a province, it is at 
once clear that the main aim of the governor, 
during the year of his provincial life, was to acquire 
enough money to purcliase that sujireme object of 
his ambition—the consulship. In order to in¬ 
gratiate himself with the people, he therefore 
supiilied tlie citizens of Rome with large quantities 
of corn below cost price, the deficiency being made 
up by the province. When the rivalry for the 
consulship grew acute, it became usual for a 
candidate?, anxious to secure his election, to give 
the people a inunus, or ‘ treat,’ in the way of a 
gladiatorial show. A munus, it may be remarked, 
sometimes cost the candidate a matter of seven 
thousand pounds. All this expen.se came out of 
the amount accumulated during the year of pro¬ 
vincial life, and an ample margin had likewi.se to 
be provided to bribe the jury who .should try the 
successful (;andidate for briliing the tribes. 'riii“ 
indirect bribery of the people dated from th 
beginning of the 6 th c(int. of Rome. 

‘For live hundred years,’ writes Mommsen (Z/i«L ill. 40), 
‘the community had been rontent with one festival in the year 
and with one circus. The first Roman demaj^ogue by profession, 
t'iaius Flaminius, added a second festival and a second circus [in 
the year 220 R.C.]; and by these institutions—the tendency of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the very name of the new 
festival, “the plebeian games”—he probably purchased the 
permission to give battle at the Trasimene lake.’ 


In 159 n.C. the lex Lbiruc.iui punished with exile 
ho.se found guilty of hrihiiig the electors with 
noncy ; it is, therefore, evident that the direct 
■uirchase of tlie votes of the electors must have 
existed a considerahle time before the passing of 
1 /hat law. Indeed, as early as the year 432 u.c., 
we lueet with the lirst law against nnibitus, for- 
udding persons to adil white to their dress to 
that they were candidates. ‘Ne cui album,’ 
uvy informs us (iv. xxv. 13), ‘ investimentum 
addere petitionis liceret causa.’ This measure 
reminds us of the (Fnglish) Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1854, ^iroliibitiiig the gi\ ing of cockades to 
voters. 'Ihe lex Poetdia (358 U.C.) forbade candi- 
date.s to carry on their canvass anywhere save in 
tlie Forum ami Cam})us Martins. ‘ De ambitu,’ 
writes Livy (VII. xv. 12), ‘ ab C. Poetelio tribuno 
de.bis auctoribus patribus turn primum ad poi)ulum 
atum est; ea(jue rogal ione novoriim maxime 
liomirium ambitionem, qui niindinas et roncili- 
abula obirc soliti erant, conpressaiu credebant.’ 
The laws against ambitus increased in number, but 
decroased in value. In 181 U.C. the lex Corjielia 
Paehid wa.s passed (Liv. XL. xix. 11). Attempts 
we.ro made to rcimMly the corrunt practices of the 
day by the lex Uabiuia, or Ballot Act (139 U.C. ), 
and the lex Maria. In the former it was enacted 
that in elections voting should he by ballot, i.e. by 
writing the name of the candidate on a ticket or 
tablet {tabclla). By the latter, C. Marius, in his 
second consulate (1U4 u.c.), established the pontes, 
or narrow pa.ssages to tlie voting-booths, by which 
he de.signed the protection of the voters against 
the evil inliuence of the astute electioneering 
agents. Regular agents {interpreters) were em¬ 
ployed to arrange the bargain with the elector, 
and the money promised [pronuntiata [cf. Cic. 
pro. Plane. 45; pjp. ad Ait. I. xvi. 13]) was jiaid 
by the candidates them.selves, (dlher directly to 
the paymasters {divisores [cf. Kp. ad Att. IV. 
xvi. 7; pro Plane. 55]) for distribution, or to 
trustees (sequestres) ajipointed by the parties, who 
held it until the elections were over. Cicero, in 
the de Lege Agr. (ii. 4), terms the lex Gabinia the 
law whereby ‘ Liberty can assert herself without a 
word ’; but in jiractice the voice of Liberty wa.s as 
much stilled then as it was afterwards in the cast; 
of the English boroughs. In Rome, as in England, 
electors ajqiear to have habitually adhered to their 
contrat;ts. 

By the lex AElia Calpurnia (67 u.c.), a heavy 
tine was imposed on the candidate who should use 
bribery, whether successful or not; and this law 
deprived him for ever of the right of holding an 
ollice or sitting in the Senate, in tliis respect 
surpas.sing in stringency even the Corrujit Prac¬ 
tices Pri?vcntifui Act, under which the disability 
to sit in the House of Commons or to vote at an 
election to Parliament lasts only .seven years, 
'riiis just law contains a provision which grates 
somewhat harshly on our ears. If a person con¬ 
victed of bribery .secured the conviction of another 
on the same cliarge, in the eyes of the law his guilt 
was wiped out. The lex /KLla Calpurnia seems to 
have inHict(;d a fine on divisores and other agents, 
thus recognizing a principle wliiidi was long ignored 
in English legislation. The law in question was 
repeated, witli additional rigour as to its penal 
clau.ses, in the lex Tullia de anddtu, which was 
passed in Cicero’s consulate (63 u.c,). The purport 
of this measure is given in the Scholia Boblnensia 
(p. 309) and in Dio Cassius (xxxvii. ‘29), as well as 
by Cicero himself in .several passages of the speeches 
pro Murena (47, 89), m Vatinium, and otliers [pro 
Sest. 133 ; Interr. in Vat. 37 ; pro Plane. 83). 

In his desire for reform, (iieero was suj)ported 
by all true patriots, amongst otliers by IScivius 
Sulpicius, who wished for some change ol the laws 
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relating to elections under certain conditions, viz. 
to establish confusio suffragiorurtiy or ‘ mass-voting,’ 
as a means of preventing bribery, whenever a fresli 
election took place in consequence of an elected 
magistrate having been convicted of ambitus. We 
also begin to hear of iudices cditicii to try cases of 
bribery. The Senate, on Cicero’s motion, declared 
by a stnatus-consultum the provisions of the lex 
jElia Cidpurnia applicable to any candidate who 
should keep al)out him hired followers, or who 
should entertain the people with gladiatorial shows 
—except under the peculiar circumstances of its 
being required by a testamentary disposition—or 
refreshments of any kind. The last clause is 
perlia[)s the earliest law against ‘treating’ of 
which we find record. In the provinces the lex 
Coloni(z Geneticfe like^^ise forbade treating at 
municipal election.s. Hy it—and the provisions 
sound wonderfully modern—no candidate is to 
give, or cause to he given, dinners ; he is not to 
have more than nine any day at dinner ; nor is he 
to give, or cause to be given, bribes or gifts; nor 
is any one else to give dinners or bribes for him. 
The penalty for the violation of this statute is five 
thousand sesterces. The lex 'I'uliia of Cicero’s 
consulate confirmed the provisions of the lex JElia 
Calpurnia^ punished corrupt candidates with ten 
years’ exile, and inflicted severe |)enalties on cor- 
ruj»t electors. It prohibited the candidate from 
exliibiting gladiatorial shows or public amusements 
within two years of the commencement of his 
candidature. 

If efficiently enforced, the lex Tullia should have 
stamped out bribery. Homan history, how'ever, 
shows how little efiect this law exercised in putting 
an end to corruption. The price of the consulate 
showed no tendency to fall. The quotations for 
the year 04 B.c. show the enormous figure of ten 
million sesterces—practically £ 100 , 000 —ottered for 
the first voting division alone. A few facta about 
some of the chief men speak eloquently as tx) the 
spread of liribery. In the year 62 B.C., C'csar owed 
nearly £‘250,000 sterling. When twenty-four years 
of age, Marcus Antonins owed £50,000; fourteen 
years later his liability was no less than £300,000. 
Cicero ad Alt. iv. xv. 7) writes to Atticus: 
‘Bribery is at boiling point. Ecce sigmnn] On 
15th dniy interest on money rose from 4 to 8 per 
cent.’ This means that money was so much in 
demand for the electors that the rate of interest 
doubled. The Senate felt impelled to take action, 
and in 61 n.C. two noteworthy decrees were passed. 
By one it was rendered lawful to search the houses 
of magistrates su.spected of having money deposited 
with them to be used for corrupt purposes {ib. 
I. xvi. 13). By the other it was enacted that any 
magistrate in whose house bribing agents should 
be harboured should be held guilty of a State 
offence. When Cicero (pro Plane.) speaks of a 
sum of money hidden in tne Flaminian circus, and 
seized by the authorities, he clearly implies that 
the concealers thereof meant the voters to find it. 

This ancient plan has been imitated in modern times. For 
example, in 18GS each freeman in the city of Dublin received 
his £5 note from a hole in the wall. At Shaftesbury, in 1774, 
at) alderman of the town, disguised as Punch, passed through a 
hole in the door twenty guineas to each voter, for which each 
was obliged to sign a bill payable to a fictitious Olenbucket, 
m order to disguise the nature of the transaction. 

The two decrees of Gl u.c. were as ill obeyed as 
their predecessors. In the year 59 n.C. was carried 
the lex Licinia de Sodaliciis^ which forbade the 
corruption of the tribes by means of the illegal 
organization of clubs. This law brings before us 
the ditterence between legal and illegal canvassing, 
and at times the border line between the two was 
thin. For example, it was right and proper to 
give treats or public shows to the voters in their 
tril>eft (tribiftim), hut it was illegitimate if given to 


the people en masse (vulgo). It was right and 
proper to emuloy liberalitas in the conduct of the 
election, while it was wrong and improper to use 
largitio (pro Mur. 77). It was fitting that candi¬ 
dates should look to their sodalxeia, or ‘ brother¬ 
hoods,’ for assistance at the time of election ; but, 
if they eiiiployed the sodales to mark off the tribe 
into small companies (decurice)^ each to be brought 
by the wiles of one of the brotlierhood to favour a 
particular candidate, then the Licinian law pro¬ 
nounced this candidate guilty of using undue in¬ 
fluence (on the modus operandi^ cf. pro Plane. 
44-47, also 37, 39). Unsuccessful candidates could 
be punished for ordinary ambitus^ but only suc¬ 
cessful ones could be tried under the provisions of 
the Act de Sudaliciis. In 5‘2 n.C. Pompeius intro¬ 
duced a measure against bribery, intimidation, and 
illegal influence, which applied to offences com¬ 
mitted so far back as 20 years before 'his third 
consulship. That the offenders were many is 
evident from the letters of Cicero. In Earn. VII. 
ii. 4 he writes: ‘ I am kept incessantly at work by 
the number of trials under the new Act.’ The 
retrospective clause proved of grave importance, 
and in the issue hastened the fall of the Republic. 
Julius Csesar perceived the hopelessne.ss of attempt¬ 
ing to suppress corruption by statute, and lie 
endeavoured to minimize its effects by reserving to 
himself the choice of half the candidates. Under 
the Empire the all-important power of the Princeps 
left no room for ambitio, save in the restricted 
sphere of election to municipal office. The attention 
of Augustus was directed not against electoral 
corruption, but against the bribing of jurymen. 
Cicero’s reference to this is well known. Clodius 
had been acquitted on the charge of violating the 
rites of the Bona Dea, when Cicero gave evidence 
against the alibi which he set up. ‘The jury,’ 
sneered Clodius, ‘did not give you credit on your 
oath.’ ‘ Yes,’ retorted Cicero, ‘ twenty-five out of 
the fifty-six did ; the remaining thirty-one refused 
you credit, for they took the bribe in advance.’ 

When we bear in mind the scanty amount of 
legislation in early times, it is obvious that stren¬ 
uous ettbrts—at least on paper—were made to put 
down corruption. In practice, however, little was 
done, and we feel inclined to think that many of 
these laws savoured of the pious resolutions often 
>asscd at public meetings nowadays. The laws, 
ike the resolutions, looked well. An unenlightened 
electorate like the Roman may have a vague sense 
of public duty which we may call Imperialism. 
Unless movea by this spirit, or unless highly 
organized by the party s 3 'stem, it is almost in¬ 
evitable that bribes will he employed with such 
voters. The Roman lacked this sense of Impe¬ 
rialism, and he certainly lacked the party spirit. 

* Party phrases,’ writes Monunsen (iii. 300), ‘ were in free 
circulation : of the parties themselves there was little trace in 
matters really and directly practical. Throughout the whole 
seventh century the annual public elections to the civil magis¬ 
tracies, especially to the consulship and censorship, formed the 
real standing question of the day, and the focus of political 
agitation ; but it was only in isolated and rare instances that 
the different candidates represented opposite political prin¬ 
ciples; ordinarily the question related purely to persons, and it 
was for the course of affairs a matter of indifference whether 
the majority of votes fell to a Cujcilian or to a Cornelian. The 
Romans thus lacked that which outweighs and compensates all 
the evils of party-life—the free and common movement of the 
masses towards what they discern as a befitting aim—and yet 
endured all those evils solely for the benefit of the paltry game 
of the ruling coteries.’ 

2 . Ancient Greece.— Greek history discloses a 
purer state of affairs than Roman, and this is due, 
inter alia^ to the fact that Imperialism and party 
spirit prevailed to a large extent in Greece. Niciaa 
knew that he could reckon on the spirit of Im¬ 
perialism when he reminded his soldiers, in dire 
straits in the harbour of Syracuse, of rd peya 6vopa 
rCiv 'AdrjyQr. The democracy of Athens possessed 
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a j)olitical otiucatiun superior to the Roman, and 
lier citizens developed a sense of duty to tlie City 
of the Violet Crown, not j)ossessed to the same 
extent by him who owed allegiance to the City of 
the Seven Hills. When no lonjj^er moved by these 
better feelinj^s, party spirit (^iiiOeLa) exercised much 
influence. Solon saw the useful aspect of loyalty 
to party when he punished the citizen who, on the 
outbreak of any sedition or attemj)t at revolution, 
should stand aloof and take part with neither 
side—an enactment that we find in some Con¬ 
tinental constitutions. Aristotle {Pol. v. ix. 11) 
records (he Uirms of an oligarchical oath taken on 
assuming office. ‘And 1 will be malignant,’ it 
runs, ‘ against the people, and I will devise against 
them whatever evil I can.’ In order to meet with 
a parallel to this frank statcMueiit of one’s duty to 
his party, we must refer to the notorious remark of 
President Andrew Jackson when he proclaimed 
the doctrine, ‘To the victors belong the spoiI.s.’ 
The deitendence of office on lot, the mode of electing 
the ehfers in J^acedicmon (Plutarch, Lyim^'g. ‘26), 
rendered electoral corruption impossible in Greece. 
One fact is highly significant. The word 
the only Greelk word for ‘ to bribe,’ is a very rare 
verb indeed, and its normal use is for tampering 
with juries rather than with electors. Aristotle 
does not recognize electoral corruption at all, 
unless such be his meaning when he says that in 
Carthage the most important offices, including 
even the throne and the command of the forces, 
were ‘purchasable’ (wcT^rdy, Pol. il. xi. 10), adding 
the outspoken rellexion, ‘ It is natural that a man 
should make money of his office if he has to pay 
for it.’ Perhaps his meaning is tliat it may have 
been possible to purchase high oflice in Carthage, 
just as it was possible, till our own day, to purchase 
commissions in the British army or judicial posi¬ 
tions in Prance. If his meaning is that office was 
accessible only by bribery,—and this seems to be 
the view of Polybius (VI. Ivi. 4),—then in this 
respect Carthage, in the opinion of Aristotle, was 
unioue in the ancient world. 

Tne payment of persons invested with public 
functions to induce them to use them unjustly, 
and of juries to procure verdicts against the evi¬ 
dence, were, however, grave forms of corruption. 
The quarrels of Demosthenes and Aeschines show 
how untrustworthy the public functionaries be¬ 
came, and the history of Sparta illustrates the 
same matter (Herod, ix, 87, 88). 

rausanias, for example, when attainted of treason, returned 
to Sparta in the cerlainty that he could buy off his uunishinent 
(Thuc. i. 131). Laolychides, Pleistoanax, Astoyenus, Clean- 
dridas, and Gylippiis all took bribes. Thucydides tells ns (viii. 
4f>) that the trierarchs and generals of the Lacedsoinonian and 
allied fleet—all save Hermocrates—took money from Tissa- 
phernes to betray the interests of their country. Themistoclcs 
(Herod, vill. 4, 6) took and administered bribes ; but it was to 
save, not to betray, his country. Aristotle evidently thought 
that the ephoralty in Sparta was corrupt. ‘ The ephors,' he 
remarks, ‘are chosen from the whole body of the people, so the 
office often falls into the hands of very needy persons, who 
accordingly have shown themselves corrupt’ {Pol. ii. ix. 19). 
As he terms the ephoralty ‘the keystone of the constitution,’ 
we may infer that Sparta was more corrupt than the majority 
of the Greek States. 

One remark of Aristotle shows clearly how little 
electoral corruption prevailed in Greece. He con¬ 
demns canvassing; he condemn.^ even the candi¬ 
date’s application for oflice. ‘ The man,’ he informs 
us, ‘ who is lit for the place should have it, whether 
he wants it or not. No one would apply for office 
if he were not ambitious; and ambition and covet¬ 
ousness are the most common motives to crime’ 
{Pol. II. ix. 27). With regard to corruption, Aris¬ 
totle was plainly afraid of the embezzling of public 
moneys, and the dishonest discharge of public 
functions. To meet the former abuse, he proposes 
(V. viii. 19) that transfers of public money should 
be made in the presence of all the citizens, and 


that duplicates of the accounts should be deposited 
with certain bodies ; and, to couiiterael tlie latter, 
that there should be ‘certain «iistiiictions ordained 
by law for those who have a good name for juobity.’ 
In England ami other countries the latter provi¬ 
sion is cusioinaiily observed. Aristotle holds that 
public otlici.ds should be absolved from the neces¬ 
sity of sini[)oiting tlienisclves while serving the 
State. '1 hey must have leisure to govern. But 
at the present time, lie writes {Pol. III. vi. lU), 

‘ for the sake of the piolit to be made out of the 
public purse and otlicial position, men want to be 
always in office. Ihey hunt after places with 
such c.'igerness that one iiiight imagine they were 
invalids to whom health was impossible except 
when in office.’ These official salaries, however, 
must not be .so great as to excite cupidity. A 
mere competence was not the gnjil of that ‘ambi¬ 
tion ’ wliich Aristotle regarded with siicli alarm. 

3. The East.—In the W est we are accustomed 
to speak of the dangers of dtnuocracy ; but in this, 
as in so many other particulars, no sucli language 
prevails in the East. In India—till lately, at least 
—tlic peojde are not to be feared. ‘ Blessed are 
the poor and needy ’ is the familiiir account of Holy 
Writ. St. James, however, stands in some dread 
of the intlnence of the rich and j)owerful (cf. chs. 
2. 6). In the East the ma.sses are never the objects 
of attempts at corruption, but the classes are; 
whereas in the West the exact reverse holds good. 
The corruption in the East assumes tlie terrible 
form of being directed from below upwards. The 
aged Samuel, when he invites the closest exaniina- 
tion of bis conduct, exclaims, ‘AVhose ox have 1 
taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have 
1 defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of whose 
hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith?’ (1 S 1‘2‘^). Amos, in bis denunciation 
of the rule of .Jeroboam II., exclaims, ‘They atllict 
the just, they lake a bribe, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right’ (Am S*’*). 

In the ()T the acceptance of a bribe is expressly 
forbidden (Ex 23^-Dt 16*^), and one of the 
grievous woes of Isaiah is launched at them ‘wliich 
justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the rigliteous from him’ (Is 5^^; 
of. Job 16^^, Am 2®), wliile ‘ be that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that sliaketb his bands from 
holding of bribes . . . shall dwell on high ’ (Is33'°*')* 
Accordingly, Jelioshaj)bat forbade his judges to 
accept bribes (2 Ch 19’; cf. Ex 18’^), though it is 
only too obvious that the Hebrews were by no 
means unfamiliar with corruption (Is P®, Ezk 22‘*, 
Mic 7®, Mt ‘28‘‘"^-), among the cases being the be¬ 
trayal of our Lord by Judas. Talmudic Judaism 
was very severe on brib<*ry, though it seems to 
have been permi^sibb;, before the time when tlie 
judge received a regular salary, for him to accept 
an equal amount from each of two litigant parties 
before trying a case {JE iii. 379-381). 

Zoruastriani.sm, with its intense horror of false¬ 
hood, was naturally strongly opposed to bril>ciy, 
though no sjiecilic mention of corruption occurs in 
the extant Avesta texts. According to the late 
Pahlavi vision of Arld^Virdf (ch. Ixxix., ed, Haug 
and West, Bombay, 1872, p. 194), the soul of the 
bribe-taker sullered horrible torture in the world 
to come. Both in China and in Japan tlie corrupt 
judge is severely punished ; and it may here be 
noted that in ancient America, among the Aztecs, 
such a judge sullered the death iienalty in grave 
cases of bribery, while for lighter forms of venality 
he was degraded from office, with the additional 
contumely of having his head shorn (Post, Grund- 
rissderetnnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, 
ii. 328). 

In the East it is always the people who bribe, it 
is always the officials who are bribed ; and in India 
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tlie difference l)etween East and West is conspicu¬ 
ous. It is perfectly true tlmt the Hindu law-books 
rank bril>ery in the class of ‘ open thefts,’ and that 
the crime was punishable by line, confiscation of 
projicrty, banishment, loss of the case, etc;. (Jolly, 
Reckt nnd Sitte [ — GIAP,\\. 8], pp. 125, 142); but, 
in spite of this, the native rndiari under British rule 
is greatly puzzled by the apparent purity of the 
English othcials. That they are really incorrupt¬ 
ible he cannot l»eli(‘ve. He looks on incorruptibility 
as Charles ii. looked on honour and virtue. Yet 
he knows that he could not dare to offer a bribe to 
the ‘ Burra Sahib ’ directly. It must, he thinks, 
be conveyed through successive grades of native 
servants about the Court, and it will surely—for, 
after all, an Englishman is not different from other 
mortals—be accepted, if offered with sufficient dis¬ 
cretion. No experience can teach him that pure 
administration of justice is an existing fact, or any¬ 
thing else but a means subtly devised for making 
small bribes ineffectual. 

A native became an Indian Civil Servant, and, as such, ac¬ 
cepted presents. His principle in so doin^ was that of Francis 
Bacon. He g^ave his judgment on the rnerit.8 of the case. If the 
plaintiff won, he kept his gift and returned that of the defend¬ 
ant, and vice versa. The hard thing is that the Indians under¬ 
stood and admired the attitude of this judge, while that of his 
British colleague was incomi^rehensihle to the native mind. 
That incorruptibility is regarded us a rare virtue is clearly 
shown in a memoir of the lion. Unoocool Chunder Mookerjee, 
who attained the position of a judgeship in the High Court. 

‘ Su(‘h was the integrity of this remarkable man,’ writes his 
nephew. * that, having taken a brief from one party in a case 
and read it, he invariably refused a fee from the other side.' 

4. Great Britain and Ireland. — We turn from the 
East to the West, and we find the whole situation 
changed. With us the tendency is to corrupt the 
people in many insidious ways. In Stuart days 
the members of Parliament were cornif)ted because 
they were not easily amenable to })ublic opinion. It 
was then thought neces.sary to lubricate the wheels 
of political machinery with golden oil; but, as the 
people gained more control, this bribery of their 
representatives slowly passed away. Tampering 
with judge and jury was once common in Fbigland. 

A statute of the reign of Henry vn. in the year 1494 recites 
that ‘ perjury is much and customarily used within the city of 
Ix)ndon among such persons as passen and been impanelled 
upon issues joined between party and party.’ The Dance of 
Death, translated from the French in the same reign by John 
Lydgate, arid adapted to the Fngland of his day, mentions a 
juror who had given a false verdict for money. Stow’c tells us 
that in 1408 many London jurors were pufiished by having 
papers fastened to their heads, setting forth how they had 
been tampered with in such and such a siiit. A letter from the 
Bishop of l.ondon to Cardinal VVolsey, given'hy Grafton in his 
Chronicles, says that a liOndon jury would find Abel guilty of 
the murder of Cain. Jardine, in his Criminal Trials, p. 8, 
maintains that the * proceedings against persons accused of 
State offences in the early periods of our history do not deserve 
the name of trials ; they were a mockery of justice.’ 

Tlie impeachment of Bacon made possible the 
long line of incorruptible judges and immaculate 
juries that justly forms the glory of England, 
though the want of publicity gave a longer 
duration to the existence of bribery by bestowal 
of otlice and valuable consideration. This state 
of allairs is painfully apparent in the reign of 
George HI. For example, 388 peuns were created, 
nearly all for political jobbery (May, Constitutional 
History of England, i. 282). Bad as matters were 
in England, in Ireland they were a great deal wor.se. 

‘ I long,’ wrote Lord Cornwallis, Lord-Lieutenant of Iretand, 
to the Duke of Portland on 12th Dec. 1798, ‘ to kick those whom 
my public duty obliges me to court. My occupation i.s to nego- 
Liate and job with the most corrupt people under heaven. I 
despise and hate myself every hmir for engaging in such dirty 
work, and am supported only by the reflexion that without a 
union the British Empire miist be dissolved.' 

Corruption in England, as in Rome, assurne.s the 
shape of bribery of the electorate. This reached 
its widest development in the days of George 111. 
Writing to Lord North, IGtIi Oct. 1779, the king 
said, ‘ If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pills for the election, it would be wrong 
not to satisfy him.’ Aristotle laid down that man 


w/ifi a political animal, but the evidence of election 
petitions goes to prove that man is an aurivorous 
animal. If Rome gave her citizens bread and 
circuses, England was no whit less lavish to her 
electors. Charles II. held that every man had his 
{)rice, and tlie perusal of the details of election¬ 
eering almost tempts us to agree with him. If 
the struggle for tlie consulate in the 700th year 
of the Roman Republic produced an otter of nearly 
£ 100,000 for the vote 01 preerogativa, it is humili¬ 
ating to reflect that a little over a hundred years 
ago, in 1807, when Wilberforce contested York¬ 
shire against Lord Milton and the Hon. Henry 
Lascelles, the total expenses of the candidates 
exceeded a quarter of a million. In the same 
year, at Wootton Bassett, the price of a single 
vote ro.se from twenty guineas to forty-five. From 
the will of Lord Vernon, £5000 seems to have been 
the recognized sum paid in 1812 for a seat in Par¬ 
liament. At so recent a date as the General 
Election of 1874, corruption was organized on a 
large scale. ‘ The moment the trunijiet is sounded 
for a General Election,’ deposes a witness before 
a Norwich Election Commission, ‘ there seems to 
spring from the ground, as it were, a host of em¬ 
ployment-seekers.’ This form of corruption, the 
oribing of voters by ottering good wages for the 
discharge of nominal functions during the period 
of ele(!tion, is now the subtlest form of bribery, 
except perliaps the bribery which takes the form 
of munificent donations to local charities. The 
days are gone when the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire could buy a butcher’s vote with a kiss, 
when the genial Dick Steele could win over the 
women with an apple—slutted with guineas—as a 
prize for the best wife. 

5 . America.—In the far Western world, our 
cousins do not seem to have got rid of corruption. 
Parts of the United States are no better than the 
small boroughs of Southern England were before 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883. Venality 
occurs, according to J. Bryce [American Common- 
wealth, ii. 238), chiefly in connexion witli private 
legislation. Foreign missions and consulates, 
department bureaus, custom-house and revenue 
offices, army and navy contracts, postmasterships, 
agencies, and jdaces of all sorts are the spoils of 
the victons. The essence of the United States 
system is that paid offices are given and taken 
away for party reasons. In England, less than 
sixty men vacate their places with a change of 
ministry ; in America, all officials do so, ex{Hq)t 
those who are appointed after passing tlie Civil 
Service examinations. Corruption, of course, is 
not confined to the taking or giving of money 
bribes, for by graft there is the taking or gdving 
of bribes in kind. Thus the person corrupted may 
receive the allotment of a certain quantity of stock 
or shares in a comjiany, or of an interest in a profit¬ 
able contract, or of a land grant. Another form 
may be the doing of a job, e.g. promising a con¬ 
tractor that he shall have the clothing of the police 
or the cleansing of the city thoroughfares, in return 
for his politiciu support; giving official advertise¬ 
ments to a fiartimilar newspajier which putt’s you ; 
promising a railroad president, whose subscription 
to party funds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of 
a bill seeking to regulate the freight charges of his 
road, or threatening its land grants. 

The effects of Andrew Jackson’s famous doctrine of ‘To the 
victors belong the spoils' can perhaps best be seen in the opera¬ 
tions of the Tammany Rinjf in New York City. The cost of 
erecting and furnishing the County Court House was estimated 
in 1868 at 1250,000, but before the end of 1871 about $i:{,00(),000 
had been expended upon it, and it was still unfinished. The items 
of $404,347 for safes and $7600 for thermometers show how the 
extra money had disappeared. The total price which the city 
aid for the privilege of being ruled by Tammany from the 
eginning of 1869 to Sept. 1871—that is, thirty-two monthi— 
amounted to no less a sum than $81,000,000. 
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6 . France. —France believes as thoroughly as 
Anieiica in the creed of Andrew Jackson. As in 
Greece, ho in France, direct tampering with the 
electorate hardly exists. The Wilson scandals 
showed that political corruption was wide-spread 
in the Repuhlic. The public and private bribery 
of the supporters of the Second Kmpire left many 
evil traces behind it. The embellishment of the 
ca{)ital fostered a spirit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of tlie State. The most dreadful 
of all the scandals was the Panama affair. The 
thrift of France had .subscribed fifty millions ster¬ 
ling for the piercing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
undertaken by M. de Lesseps. In 1892 it was 
known that most of the money had disappeared, 
and at the trial it was clear that corruption ac¬ 
counted for the disappearance. Floqiuit avowed 
that, when Prime Minister, he had laid hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had utilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
uestions unconnected with the Canal (Hodley, 
Vonce, n. 50.3). He based his defernte on the 
perilous doctrine that, un ler normal circumstances, 
it was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such subsidies so as to 
prevent them from being used to the [uejudice of 
the Govcrjiment (Charnbre des Deputes: Stance 
du 23 1)6(50111 bre 1892). This luinciple has been 
followed by ministers kith before and since the 
days of h'loquet. The party sy.stem is probably 
the strongest purifying agent in Parliamentary 
government under extended suffrage. But, as in 
Rome, so in France. In neither country did the 
party system exist, and consequently, in both, cor¬ 
ruption prevailed. No doubt, the gemual working 
of the Parliamentary system assists the operation 
of a corrupt policy. It is, however, clear that the 
absence of government by parties means the pres¬ 
ence of bribery. ‘The great motive power,’ con¬ 
cludes Hodley (p. 515), ‘to keep wavering members 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is wanting in France.’ Indirect 


tamjiering with the electorate can always be ob¬ 
served. There Is a bridge to be built, or a hfc^e 
to be instituted, especially in tlie arroiid is.se/meut 
which shows itself faithful to the Government. 
Here we must meet with the kind of corruption 
we am certain to encounter in the future. 

liberty to forj^et,’ writes Sir Henry 
Maine in \\\h Popular Government lOH), ‘that there are two 
kinus of bribery. It can be earried on by promisin^f or giving 
to expectant partisans places pai«l out of the taxes, or it may 
consist in the (iirecter pro(resg of Icfrislatinjf away the ]'roperty 
of one class and transferrinif it to another. It is this last which 
18 likely to be the corruption of these latter days.’ 

Corruption used to appeal to individuals ; now it 
apjiealH to classes. The farmer is bribed with an 
anticipation of prairie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the ])rospectof protective legislation. The future 
alone can di.sclose wlndiier the old form or the new 
form of corruption is the more dangerous. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Intro¬ 
ductory).—By cosmogony is nuiant the theory of 
the origin of the universtb The existence of a 
developed cosmogony seoiii.s to be cliaracteristic of 
a somewhat advanced degree of thought. Among 
the Australians, for examjile, such careful observers 
as Spencer, Gillen, and llowitt reconl no co.smo- 
gonic myths, and the South American Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type. On the other hand, tlie Polynesians and 
North American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elaboration. Tlie reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thonglit required for 
the development of a cosmogony ; for, though the 
existence of living beings, especially those of 
human kind, presents a creation jiroblem which 
even primitive man endeavours to solve in many 
ways long before attempting to account for the 
beginning of the universe, these .solutions do not 
come, strictly speaking, within the scope of cos- 


Indian (11. J. Jacobi), p. 155. 

Iranian (L. H. Guay), p. 161. 

Japanese (M. Kkvon), J). IG2. 

Jewish (H. Foewe), ]>. 167. 

Mexican and S. American (R. Fowie), p. 168. 

Muhammadan (S. Fane-Poole), p. 174. 

Polynesian (F. H. (Jray), ]). 174. 

Roman (1. F. Burns), j). 175. 

Teutonic (S. G. Younokrt), p. 176. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

niogony, hut rather within that of creation (q.v,). 
Yet it must be rememhered tliat at least the rudi¬ 
ments of (;o3inogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
which are not now known to entertain tlnnii. A 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
study of primitive cosmogonies by the unconscious 
absorption of foreign elements derived from Ghris- 
tian missionaries, just as is the case with legends 
of the Flood. 

Throughout all cosmogony nin certain basal 
princiides, and it is also noteworthy that legends 
of this character, at first dis(!ordant and contradic¬ 
tory, gradually he(5ome harmonized and unilied 
w'ith the jirogress of religious speculation. Gos- 
mogonic myths, almost without excerption, seek to 
explain the creation of the world from the fewest 
possible elements. Among the Babylonians, where 
at least two divergent systems of cosmogony may 
be traced, tlie iirimal element of the universe was 
water, symholized and ruled by TiamAt, the 
per.sonilication of ‘chaos,’ until she was slain by 
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the god Marduk. This cosmic ocean recurs in 
other systems as well, notably in some of the 
Hindu cosmogonies and in the Egyptian legend of 
the Creation. Yet in various parts of the Nile 
Valley different cosmogonies were held ; at Ele¬ 
phantine it was believed that Klinum had made 
the cosmic egg from the mud of the Nile ; while at 
Memphis, Ptah was said to have carved the earth, 
like a statue, into its present form. Among the 
Greeks, with their highly developed pliilosophic 
and abstract tliought, a large number of cosmo¬ 
gonies were devised, the prime component of the 
universe being ocean, according to Homer; earth, 
according to Hesiod ; air, according to Kpimenides ; 
ether, according to the rhapsodic cosmogony; 
water and earth, according to Hieronymus and 
Hellanicus ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
goras ; and water, according to Thales. The (ireek 
cosmogonies may be divided into three classes: 
those beginning witli a spiritual prin{‘ij)le, as Zeus ; 
those beginning with an abstract jirinciple, as 
Chaos, 'rime, and Night ; and those beginning 
wdth a material principle, such as water, earth, 
and ether. Of these, the third category is doubt¬ 
less the most primitive, although even the Hesiodic 
cosmogony is so highly developed that it is a 
s^^stem of philosophy rather than of religion. 
An almost equal degree of speculative thought 
ap[)cars in tlie earliest record of India’s cosmo¬ 
gony. d’he late 12'Jth hymn of the tenth book 
of the Rigveda describes the "riiat,’ or abstract 
universe, as lired with inward meditation that 
resultcil in the creative KCtuia, which corresponds 
strikingly and curiously with the cosmogonic Eros 
of the (rieiiks. Other Vedic hymns vaguely avSeribe 
the creation of the Morld to various deities, while 
a late hymn of the Rigveda (x. 90) declares that 
the world was formed from the dill’erent members 
of the l)ody of a giant, fn tlie later development 
of Hindu thought the universe is tlie creation of 
Brahma (or of Prajapati or .some other All-God), 
while tlie universe itself is conceived as a cosmic 
egg—a legend as early as the Bruhmanas, and re- 
calling the cosmic egg of Egypt, the l^^lynesian 
creation-myths, and the Greek Orphic mysteries. 
It is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to 
sexual congress in cosmogonies so diverse as the 
Hindu, Maori, and Taoist. 

The Greek and Hindu cosmogonies may be 
termed ywa.vi-philosophic, while Uie Babylonian 
creation-myth is rather one of opposition. In the 
Iranian legend of the origin of the universe the 
same element of opposition appears, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrate the bond which 
links the two. The earlie.st form of the legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the entire cosmic process is a series of bene¬ 
ficent creations by the former and of maleficent 
counter-creations by the latter, thus affording an 
analogue, in a certain sense, with the conflicts of 
the children of Papa and Rangi in the New Zealand 
creation-myth. At a later period, however, philo¬ 
sophic speculation evolved the doctrine of * bound¬ 
less time,’ from which both Ormazd and Ahriman, 
represented by Idght and Darkness in Maniclue- 
i.sm, were .sprung. It is clear that this Unitarian 
tendency is a later develoj)ment; and if one may 
argue from analogy it would seem that the earliest 
Greek cosmogony, instead of being philo.sophic like 
the Hesiodic version, was based on opposition, as 
Hesiod’s account itself seems in places to imply. 

The order of creation naturally varies in different 
cosmogonic legends. In one of the numerous 
systems of Egyptian cosmogony tlie primal spirit 
and primal matter co-exist from all eternity in 
indissoluble union. The primal spirit longs to 
create, thus recalling the cosmic Desire (Artwa, 
■'Epws) of the Hindu and Greek systems. This 


results in motion of the primal material, whose 
basal qualities thus become visible. With the aid 
of one of them the cosmic egg is formed, from 
which arises R6, the god of light, who forms the 
world and all that it contains. In the Iranian 
account, as given by the BundahiSUj the order of 
earthlyr creation is sky, stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea, river, plants, animals, and man. A certain 
similarity with the Greek cosmogonies, as re¬ 
presented by Hesiod, is shown in the Germanic 
version given by the Vdluspd, in that the creation 
of the gods, to which the Babylonian creation 
tablets also refer, is elaborately de.scribed. The 
basal elements are primeval time, Ginnungagap 
(which corre.sponds, in many respects, to the Greek 
Chaos), and primeval matter. The gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lodhur raise aloft the sun and moon (or 
the eartli). After this Midhgardh, the home of 
mankind, is built; the plants are produced by the 
warmth of the southern sun; the seasons are 
ordained. 'I'lie home of the gods is then built, and 
the three Norns, or Eates, apj)ear, while the cos¬ 
mogony closes with the creation of dwarfs and men. 
In this last system the cosmic egg, which i)lay 3 so 
prominent a part in many creation-legends, is re- 
plactid by the cosmic tree, which is, at least to a 
certain extent, paralleled by the golden lotus of 
the Hindu Burdnas. 

A curiously isolated cosmogony is found in 
Chinese Taoism, which derives the four seasons 
from the conjunction of the male and female i)rin- 
ciples Yang and Yin. The four seasons, in their 
turn, produce the eight kukt, or phenomena of 
Nature, which are the source of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general ty])e of the North 
American Indian cosmogony, which is es.sentially 
one of opposition. It presupposes the prior existence 
of another world before the earth of man. In this 
world dwelt the gods, who gradually came into 
conflict with each other, and in the struggle all, 
with a few excei)tions, were transformed into those 
objects, both animate and inanimate, to which 
they were in disposition most closely akin, thus 
giving rise to beasts, birds, reptiles, trees, rocks, 
and everything else. Meanwhile, the divinities 
who had escaped metamorj)hosis departed to other 
regions, the present world being occupied by 
American Indians. 

In entire keeping with the late develoj)ment 
of cosmogony and its pre-eminently philosophic 
character, there is almost no instance of an ethical 
import being attached to it. Eew peoples seem 
to have thought of a design for which the world 
was brought into being. The Iranians, however, 
held that the universe wa.s created for the glory 
of Ormazd, who should finally triumph com¬ 
pletely over the machinations and creations of 
the evil Ahriman. In conclusion, it must be noted 
that the concept of creation ex nihilo was practic¬ 
ally unknown to the ancient world. It is present 
neither in Babylonian, Egyptian, nor Greek ; and 
its existence in Iranian thought is at least problem¬ 
atical. On the other hand, the keenest philosophers 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the idea as early 
as the Rigveda, even though but vaguely, declaring 
in a late hymn (x. 72. 2): ‘ in the primal age of the 
gods being was born of non-being ^ (c^em/uDa purve 
ytige \mtah sad njdyata). 

Litkraturk.— Franz Lukas, Die Grundhegriffe in den Kosmo- 
gonxen der alien VOlker (Leipzig, 1893); Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lchrbuch der Rehgionsgesch.^ (2 vols., Tubingen, 

Louis H. Gray. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (North 
American).—I. Athapascan family (widely distri 
buted in many tribes from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific).—The Athapa.scans of the North-west 
attribute the phenomena of creation to a raven, 
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whose eyes were lire, whose glances were lightning, 
and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. On 
his descent to the ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on tlie surface of the water. From this 
being, also, the Athapascans traced their descent.^ 
Yeti by name, it saved tlieir arntestors from the 
flood, and succoured them by bringing them lire 
from heaven. It probably sprang, with the Mexi¬ 
can god Quetzalcoatl, from some common original 
form. The mure eastern A thapiiscans believe their 
ancestors to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymous totemic neing. 

2. Iroquoian family (llurons, Mohawks, Oncidtis, 
etc., situated from the St. Lawrence to the Koan- 
oake, and the Cherokees in Eastern Tennessee).— 
The Irotjuois tribes believe in a similar myth. 
Their original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, but pre.s- 
ently it ‘ suddenly bubbled up under her feet, and 
waxed bigger, so tliat ere long a whole country 
was perceptible.’* Some Iroquois tribes, however, 
believed that amidiibious animals, such as the 
otter, beaver, ami musk-rat, beiiolding her de¬ 
scent, hastened to dig up sutlicient earth from 
bcneatli the waters to provide her witli an island 
upon w'hich she might dwell.* iSeveral Iroquois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the falls or the 
Oswego River in New York State as the locality 
in which their forefathers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida (‘People of tlie stone’) is held to 
indicate some such relationi^hij). 

3 . Algonquian family (formerly distributed over 
an area embracing a space from Newfoundland to 
the Rockies, and from Churchill River on the north 
to I’amlico Sound on the south).—The words for 
Might’ and ‘rabbit’ in the Algoruiuian tongue are 
the same, so that Manibosho or NIichaho, the sun, 
their creative agency, has become confounded by 
them with the rabbit. The myth relates that one 
day, when Michabo was hunting, the wolves which 
he used as dogs entered a great lake, and disappeared 
there. He entered the lake to rescue them, but it 
rose suddenly, overflowed its banks, covered tlie 
land, and destroyed the world. Michabo dispatched 
the raven to find a piece of earth wherewith to re¬ 
build tlie land ; but, after having searched every¬ 
where, the bird returned, and renorted that it could 
find none. Then he ordered the otter to dive for 
some, but tlie animal returned to the surface with¬ 
out any. At last he sent down the musk-rat, which 
returned with a small piece, which sufliced for 
Michabo re-create the solid earth as it now 
stands. The trees having lost their branches, he 
shot aiTows at their bare trunks, and the arrows 
became new limbs. He then avenged himself ujion 
the malevolent being.s who had caused the flood, 
and married the musk-rat, by whose aid he peoiiled 
the world. 

4 . Muskhogean family (Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, etc., contined chiefly to 
the Gulf States east of the Missi.ssippi). —The 
Miiskhogces believe that before the Creation a 

reat body of water alone was visible. Over the 

reary w^aste two pigeons flew to and fro, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the mainland and 
islands took their present shapes. In the centre of 
the hill Nunnt Chciha was the house of Esaugetuh 
Emissee, the ‘ Master of Breath,’ who moulded tlie 
first man from the clay which surrounded his abode. 
The waters still covered the earth, so that he was 
compelled to build a great wall to dry the mud- 
fashioned men upon. AVhen the soft mud had hard¬ 
ened into flesh and bone, he directed the waters to 

> Mackenzie, Uist. of the Fur Trade, 1801, p. 83; Uichardson, 
Arctic Expeditio7i, 1861, p. 2H9. 

a Soc. Hut. of New York, c. 1660, iv. 130. 

• Relacion de la NouvelLe France, 1636, p. lOL 


their present places, and gave the dry land to the 
men whom he had made. Here we cannot doubt 
that the appearance of the two pigeons signifies 
tlie brooding of the creative siiirit iiiuui the waste 
of waters. 'fhe similarity of this myth to the 
Creation story of Genesis is most remarkable. 

5 . Siouan family {Dakotas, Wiiinebagoes, Man- 

dans, etc., dwelling on the right bank of the Mis¬ 
sissippi and Missouri valley).—The Mandan hraiu h 
of the Sioux possess a very ( oniplete creation-myth, 
which bears a strong resen.’dance to those of the 
Karaya Indians of the A'liazon and the W arniu 
Indians of Guiana. I hey anirni that the entire 
nation resided in an ground village near a 

great subterranean lake, i he roots of a grape¬ 
vine penetratetl to their i.ah lation, and some of 
the more adventurous of tlu-io climbed u}) the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sigi tof the earth, whieh 
they coveted because of its richness in fruits and 
the plentifulness of V)ull’alo meat. The pioneers 
returned lader witli grapes, the taste of which so 
enchanted tin- people that they resolved to forsake 
their subterrariean dwelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, women, and children clam¬ 
bered up the vine ; but, when about half the nation 
had "iided, a corpulent woman who was climb- 
'iig m; oroke the vine with her weight, and by her 
fall liiled up the gap u hicli led to the upper world. 
At death, the Mandans expect to rejoin their fore¬ 
fathers in their original seat, the good reaching 
the ancient village by way of the lake, which the 
Vmrdcn of the sins of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. The cognate Minnetarees bail a 
tradition that their original j)rogenitor emerged 
from the waters of a lake, bearing in his hand an 
ear of maize—atypical example of the culture-hero 
niytli. As regards the actual creation of the earth, 
the Mandans had a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskhogees, euncerning the hrooding 
of jiigeoiis upon the primeval waste of waters. 

6 . Californian sub-families.—California was, and 
is now', sparsely peopled by a number of Indian 
tribes belonging to as many as tw'enty-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these tribes 
w'eie, however, very similar to one another, and 
were cliaracterized by unusually well-developed 
and consistent creation-myths, which are perliaua 
beat typUied by that of the Maidu, formerly dwell¬ 
ing ill the ISacramento Valh^y and the adjacent 
Sierra Nevada. Their mythic era appears to fall 
into a number of periods, each of which is dealt 
with by a group of myths. It is in the lirst of these 
that their creation-myth makes its appearance, with 
the coming of Kodoyanpe the Creator, and Coyote. 
They discovered the world, and nroceeded to place 
it in fitting order for its lirst iuliabitants. These 
they made from small wooden images, hut, as 
they engaged in violent conflict, the}" were meta¬ 
morphosed into animals. Kodoyani)e conceived an 
antipathy to Coyote, whose evil desires clashed with 
his beiieliceiit wishes, and resolved upon his destruc¬ 
tion. In this he was assisted by a being known as 
‘ the Conqueror,’ w ho destroyed many monsters and 
evil beings which later would have endangered the 
life of men who were yet unborn. In the last scene 
of the cosmic drama Kodoyanpe is defeated by 
Coyote, and takes his lliglit ca.stw'ards —wliicli 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun-god. The 
Inilians then spring from the places w here the 
small wooden figures of the ‘ lirst peoj)Ie ’ had been 
buried. Unlike most American creation-myths, 
this is a veritable creative act, nut a mere l e-con- 
struction of the universe. In the beginning was 
only tlie great primeval waste of w-aters ujnm w hich 
Kodoyarijie and Coyote dropped in a canoe. Of 
the origin of these supernatural beings the Maidu 
w'ere ignorant; but a neighbouring j»eo])Ie, the 
Achoniawi, pushed tlieir cosmogonic legend much 
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further back. According; to tliem, at first there 
existed only the shoreless sea and the clear sky. 
A small cloud appeared thereupon, which gradually 
increased in size, and then condensed until it be¬ 
came the silver-grey fox, the Creator. 'Fhen arose 
a fog, whi{;li, condensing, became Coyote. The 
Ashochimi of California told of the tlrowning of 
the world so that no man escajied. But, when the 
waters retired, tl)e Coyote went forth and planted 
the feathers of various birds, which grew into the 
various t ribes of men.^ 

7 . Chinookan family (a distimd family, formerly 
dwelling on Columbia River).—The creation-myth 
of the Cliinooks is practically the same as that of 
the Maidu, and relates how Italapas, the Coyote, 
encountering a heavy surf at a i)lace called Got’at, 
was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
threw sand upon the surf, saying, ‘This shall be a 
prairie, and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie.’ The Chinookan niythology 
is rich in myths of the other world, and in cosmo¬ 
gonic sun-, moon-, and star-myths, which are dealt 
with at length in art. CHINOOKS. 

8 . Caddoan family (Pawnees, Kichai, Wichita, 
etc., dw(dling in Nebraska and Arkansas).—The 
Caddo believed that they came originally from the 
under world, and related that the first individual 
to emerge into the light of day was an old man, 
carrying in one hand fire and a pipe, and in the 
other a drum. He was followed l)y his wife with 
corn and pumpkin-seed. They spoke of a creator, 
Atius 'I'irawa, intangible and omnipotent, whose 
house was the heavens, and who.se messengers were 
the eagle and the buzzard. He it was who called 
aun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their various circuits.^ 

9. Shoshonean family (Hopi or Moqui, Coman- 
ches, etc., inhabiting a tract from Oregon to Texas, 
and from Nevada to Colorado).—The Shoshonean 
stock had originally no conception of a Great Spirit. 
Tliey speak of the earth as always having existed, 
and of the human race as having emerged through 
an opening in the earth called thewhich was 
identified with the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
The dead they suppose to return to the under world. 
The Sky-father and Barth-mother they hold as re¬ 
sponsible for the upkeep of the universe. 

10. Pueblo Indians of New Mexico (Zufiis, etc.). 
—The Zufiis believe that the Creator -Awonawi- 
lona. Maker and Container of all —exi.sted before 
the beginning of time, in the darkness which knew 
no beginning.* He then conceived within himself, 
and, {irojccting his creative thoughts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs potent with growth. He 
next took uj)on himself the form of the Sun, the 
father of men, who thus came into being, and by 
whose light and brightness the cloud-mists resolved 
themselves into water, gradually evolving into the 
primeval sea. Then from his flesh, ‘outdrawn 
from the surface of his person,’ he made the seed 
of two worlds, and fecundated the sea therewith. 
By the heat of his rays green scums formed, which 
became the ‘ Fourfold containing Mother-earth,’ 
and the ‘ All-covering Katlier-sky.’ Terrestrial 
life sprang from the embraces of these, and they 
separated. These twain were described as ‘ trans- 
mutable at thought, manifesting themselves in any 
form at will, as dancers may by mask-making’ 
(Cushing, op. rit. 379 f.). Then, from the lowest 
of the four wombs of the world, the seed of men 
and living things took form and grew, until the 
lowest cave or womb grew over-full of living and 
half-finished creatures, men among them, and the 
press became so great that Posliaiyankya, the 

1 Stephen Powers, Indian Tribe» of California^ Washington, 
1877, p. 200. 

3 O. B. Orinnell, in JAFL, 1893, p. 113. 

> F. H. Cushing, ‘Zuni Creation Myths,' in IS RHEW, 1896. 


wisest and foremost of men, arising from the 
nethermost sea, obtained egress from the first 
world-cave through such a dark and narrow i)ath- 
way that movement was difficult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankya come from one cave to another into 
this world, then island-like, lying amidst the 
world-waters, vast, wet, and unstable. He sought 
and found the Sun-father, and entreated him to de¬ 
liver the men and the creatures from that nether¬ 
most world. In anotlier variation of the legend 
the ])eople were delivered by one Janauluha, a 
master magician, who, bearing a stall' plumed 
and covered with feathers, guided imprisoned 
humanity upward to the liglit. He then created 
birds of shining plumage, the raven and the 
macaw, who were the spirits of winter and sum¬ 
mer, and the totems of the two original clans of 
men. 

Litkraturk.— In addition to the works cited in the article, see 
A. Bastian, Vorgeschichtliche Srbnji/uvifshi'der, Berlin, 1893 ; 
de Charencey, ‘ Le Deluj^e d’apr^s Ics traditions indiennes de 
I’Amerique du Nord,’ in Revue Aimiricaine^ vol. i. 

LkVVIS SI’KNCE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
Ionian). — The cosmology generally accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at Bridii, the primitive 
seai)ort of the country, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Here the land was constantly growing 
through the deposition of silt, and the belief con¬ 
sequently arose that the earth had originated in 
the same way. The water of ‘the great deep,’ 
accordingly, came to be regarded as the primordial 
element out of which the universe was generated. 
The ‘Deep’ was identilieil with the I’ersian Gulf, 
which was conceived as encircling the earth, and 
as such was called the Ndint Mnrr<ttUy the ‘Bitter’ 
or ‘ Salt River.’ On its inner hank in the extreme 
north was ‘the Mountain of the World,’ on which 
the sky rested and the gods had their seat. An 
early Babylonian map of the world {Cuneiform 
Texts, xxii. 48) places at certain distances from 
one another on the outer bank a number of nage, or 
‘ coastlands,’ which, however, seem to owe their 
origin to the discovery of the existence of countries 
he^mnd the region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
made subsequently to the period when the primi¬ 
tive system of cosmology first became an article of 
belief. In one of the islands oil the mouths of the 
Euphrates and Tigris the Babylonian Paradise was 
located, where the Chaldean Noah and other ancient 
heroes were supposed to dwell. 

Anhi, ‘the Deep,’ belonged to the orderly frame¬ 
work of Nature ; tlie waters of the annual inunda¬ 
tion which irrigated the B.abyIonian plain poured 
into it, and the trading vessels which brought 
wealth and culture to Eridu passed over its bosojii. 
Hence it became the home of Ea, the culture-god 
of Eridu ; his pahace was within it, and his throne, 
Du-nznggn, ‘the holy mound,' was identified with 
an island which hacf been formed on the eastern 
side of the Gulf. But there was another aspect 
under which the watery element could be regarded ; 
the thunderstorm and the whirlwind rose out of the 
Gulf, carryint' destruction in their path, and the 
deep itself had once burst its bonds and destroyed 
mankind with a deluge. Under this destructive 
and anarchic aspect the watery element wa.s known 
as Timntu or Tiamdt (Heb. Tehoni), which was 
mythologically pictured as a dragon, the enemy 
of the gods of light and law. While Apsu, the 
Deep, had been the origin of all things in the 
pre.sent onlerly universe, Tiam&t was a yet older 
princi])le, whose anarchic waters still exi.sted be¬ 
yond the limits of the universe, in the waters above 
the firmament and the waters below the earth and 
sea, which were always ready to break forth once 
more as soon as the barriers of haw that confined 
them were removed. The conception of TiamAt 
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probably emanated from Nippur in northern 
Babylonia, and %vas harmonized with ditbeulty 
with the eosmolo^V of hhidu (Sayce, lidigio'na of 
Ancient Egj/pt ana Bahylonia, T)p.‘ 370, 377). 

The cosmoloj^ieal beliefs of Eridii are embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumerian nnd Jlabjdonian) poem, 
diseovered by Pinclies [JJIAS, 1891, pp. 393-4U8), 
which, however, in its })resent form has been much 
inodernizcid by the introduction of lines referrin<]j 
to Babylon and the other chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and the substitution of Merodaeh, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Eridu. The 
original version began as follows ; 

‘ No holy house, no house of the gods in a holy place had at 
yet been built, 

No reed had ^rown, no tree been planted, 

No bricks been ina<ie, no brick-inonld formed, 

No bouse been built, no cit}" founded, 

No city built, no man (adam) made to stand upright; 

The deep was tincreated, Eridu unbuilt, 

The seal of its holy house, the house of the gods, unerected : 
All the earth was sea. 

While within the sea was a current ’ (literally ‘ watercourse,’ 
pi^annu). 

Then we are told how 

‘ [Ea] tied (reeds) together to form a weir in the water. 

He made dust and mixed it with the rceds^of the weir, 

That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the field (A’doum), the living creatures in the 
field, he created ; 

The Tigris and Euphrates hs made and set them in their 
place, 

Giving them good names. 

Moss and seed-plant of the marsh, rush and reed he created. 
He created the green herb of the field, 

The earth, the nmrsh, the Jungle, 

The cow and its young, the calf, the sheep and its young, 
the lamb of the fold.’ 

Of far later date is the so-called Kpic of Creation, 
which is really a hy’mn in honour or Merodaeh and 
his overthrow of TiamUt and the powers of chaos. 
As this involved the creation of the existing world, 
the poem is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the schools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles taking the place of the gods who are 
themselves tlie oll’spring of the principles, in 
flagrant contradiction of the rest or the fepic, in 
which the god Merodaeh appears as the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, which thus becomes a pro¬ 
cess of evolution, the ohl animistic objects of 
Sumerian worship being introduced to form the 
links in tlie chain of development. Water remains 
the primordial element, hut an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep¬ 
tions of this element, according as it is reganlcd 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
making Ap^u (the Deep) and Tiamfit (tlie watery 
chaos) complementary principles Avliose union re¬ 
sulted in starting the evolutionary process. The 
first lines of the Epic run thus : 

* When above unnamed was the heaven, 

(And) earth below by a name was une.'illed, 

Apj^u (the deep) in the beginning (risOi) being their begetter, 
(And) the flood (Mumniu) of Tiam&t the niother of them all. 
Their waters were embosomed together (in one place), 

But no reed had been harvested, no marsh-plant seen ; 

At that time the go<ls had not appeared, any one (of them) 
By no name were they chilled, no destiny (was fixed]. 

Then were the gods created in the midst of [heaven?], 
Lakhmu and Ijakhamu appeared [the first]. 

The age* multiplied, they ... 

Ansar and Kisar (the Upper and Lower Firmaments) were 
created . . . 

Long were the days, forth came . . . 

Ana theJ [Bel and Ea].’ 

The cosmogony of the Epic is reproduced by 
Damascius, a contemporary of Justinian (de Prim. 
Princip. 125 [p. 384, ed. Kopp, 182()]). 

‘The Babylonians,’ he says, ‘like the rest of the barbarians, 
pass over in silence the one principle of the universe and con¬ 
stitute two, Tavthfi (Tiaraftt) and Apas6n (Ap4u), making 
Apa86n the husband of Tavth6, and denominating her ‘ the 
mother of the gods." A nd from these proceeds an only-begotten 
son Mdymis, which, I conceive, is no other than the intelligible 
world (i/oTjTos >t<i<r/Lio«) proceeding from the two principles. H torn 
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them also another progeny is derived, Lakb6 and Lakho* 
(corrupted in the MS8 into Dakhfi, Hakbos); and agai,! a third 
Kigsar6 and Assoros; from which lust threv otliris proreod’ 
Anns and lllillos (corrupted into lllinos) and Aos. And of Aos 
and HavkC (Damkina) is born a son called H^-los (Pel-.Merodaeh), 
who, they say, is the fabricjitor of the world.’ 

Here Mutimiu, ‘the 11 cud ’ or clinos, wiio ia 
idcntilicd witli Tiamfit in the ciincifonii text, 
hecoincs the sou of tiamfit and Ajisu, and is 
a(‘<^ordingly explained by Damascius as tlie ideal 
world—that is to say, the world as it exists in the 
miml before it is realized externally. Such an 
exjilanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Muinmu would rather correspond with tlie 
‘darknes.s’ which in ihx D is said to have been 
‘upon tlie face of the dcc]).’ 

According to the Babylonian legend, the appear¬ 
ance of the gods of light and order was followed hy 
the revolt of TianiAt (or, as it would seem, accord¬ 
ing to another version, of Apsu). I5ut the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown hy Bcl- 
Merodach, who cut Tianiat in two, and stret(‘hcd 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent¬ 
ing the waters which were in her veins from break¬ 
ing forth again, wliile the other half was similarly 
confined under the earth and sea, the springs of 
which it feeds. The conquest of Tiamfit Avas fol¬ 
lowed hy the creation oi man, who Avas brought 
into existence in order to build temples and altars 
and oiler sacrilices and prayers to the gods. The 
Avorld, hoAvever, had to he prejiarcd for the recep¬ 
tion of man hy fixing the movements of the celestial 
luminaries, and so regulating the sacred calendar, 
and then hy creating plants and animals Avhich 
could he olVered or used in the service of tlie temple. 
'I'he heavenly bodies had existed before the Avar 
with Tiarntit, since the deities Avith Avhom they 
Avere identified had heen the offspring of the trinity 
or triad of Ann, En-lil, and Ea. Indeed, Jiel- 
Merodach himself was originally a Sun-god. 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, Avliich ascribed the universe to the 
creative Avord. Merodaeh is descrihctl as destroy¬ 
ing and creating by his Avord alone, and so moving 
his fitness to destroy the forces of anarchy and 
create a Avorld that snould be governed hy hiAv. 

Another system of cosmology Avas that Avhich 
emanated from Ni^qiur (noAV Nilfer) in northern 
Babylonia. In this Tiamfit, the dragon of the 
subterranean Avaters of chiios, Avas the elementary 
principle, the earth having risen out of it in the 
form of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com¬ 
posite creatures who belonged to a first and im¬ 
perfect creation, continued to exist in the dark 
underground, Avliich Avas also the dAvelling-place 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
world-mountain Avas believed to have hcmi formed 
Ave do not yet knoAv. At the Syrian Ilierapolis 
(Menibij) the Avaters of the deluge of the Babylonian 
Sisythes were believed to liavc drained ofl into a 
cavern beneath the temple, Avhich was accordingly 
kept securely closed, and Sinii, the daughter of 
the supreme god Hadad, Avas said to have put an 
end to the attacks of a demon hy filling the pit in 
Avliich the monster lived, Avith the Avater of the 
sea (Cureton and Renan, in Eitra, Spicilegiuin 
Solesrnerute, ii. p. xliv). 

Litkrature.— H. Gunkel, Schoj)fting vnd Chaos A. H. 

Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Lidigion as illus¬ 
trated by the Religion of the A ncie.nt Ilabylonians (1877), cb. vi., 
and Reliqions of A ncient Lgyi>l and liabylonia (I'je;’). ja. n. cb. 
vi. ; L. W. Kin^, The Seven Tablets of Creniiun (llMi'J); M. 
Tastrow, Die Religion Babyloniensund .4Giessen, 1»U1) 

A, H. Savce. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bud¬ 
dhist).—I. Preliminary notes.— 

(1) In the earliest times, speculations on the universe were 
apparently regarded as wrorij^. We may recall the attitude of 
the Buddha towards (heretical) doctrines of the infinity or non- 
inflnitvof the world (see Agnosticism [Buddbistl, vol. i. p. 221), 
and his effort* to give a moral or psychological meaning tO 
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the reiearchea of natural science : when a monk wants to know 
where the material elements (earth, water, etc.) stop in their 
extent, the Buddha explains, by way of answer, how people are 
delivered from desire and from existence. Obviously that is 
where the problem lies ; the exterior world, in fact, exists only 
as lon^ as one Is conscious of it {lAijha, i. 216).t 

It 1.S probable that a lar^e number of Buddhists, 
imbued witli tlie ‘moraiism’ of their master, 
avoided frivolous curiosities,— 'non-Buddhist 
‘mundane’ disciplines {lokdyata),^ — and were 
content with denying, on the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power (a lord, ISvara), against 
the theists, the Brahmans; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things {svab/ulva)^ 
against the svahlidvavddins^ the materialists. The 
formula, ‘ The diversity of the world comes from 
the act,’* contains for a well-informed Buddhist 
the Alpha and Omega of the neces-sary cosmological 
information. 

But, long before the time when the MahAyanist 
books demanded that the learned Buddhist, the 
preaching Bodhisattva, must have a knowledge of 
lay sciences,^ a Binidhist cosmology was formed, 
constituting a very well developea collection of 
various opinions and systematizations; and, in 
fact, accurate information on cosmological ques¬ 
tions seems to have been as ancient as the state¬ 
ments defending or ridiculing the speculations of 
this kind which Ave recalled above. 

The aim of the present article is to (five an outline of Buddhist 
cosmolojfy, without entering into details (except on a few points 
which have not yet been published, or are obscure), and with¬ 
out spending time over variants. It should prove interesting, 
and profitable for the history of the sects, to study the history 
of the various theories, to distinguish the most ancient 
elements and aspects of them, and to note the succession of 
borrowin((8, inventions, and arrangements. Such a study, 
however, is possible for only a limited number of the theories; 
we shall endeavour to pursue it wherever we can with prudence. 

( 2 ) Meaning of the word. —‘ Cosmology ’ seems to 
be the most accurate translation of loJcaprajiUnpti, 
‘world-teaching,’ a term denoting that part of 
the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma (‘summaries and 
systematization of matters of doctrine ’ [see 
Abhidhamma, vol. i. p. 19]) which deals with 
cosmological problems—the origin, arrangement, 
and destruction of the universe.® 

But the lokaprajhapti deals also with questions 
that we do not include as cosmological: the 
Buddhists, in fact (at least the Sarvastivadins), 
distinguish two ‘ worlds ’ {loka) —the bhdjanaloka^ 

‘ receptacle-world,’ * the universe as the abode of 
beings [sattva)^ and the sattvaloka^ ‘world of 
beings,’ i.e. the mass of living beings. There are, 


* worlds,’ for the first is made for the second, being created and 
arranged to form a shelter for It. The whole of demonology, 
anthropology, and theology (i.s. pantheology) is connected with 
cosmology. Although it is difficult to separate the two, we 
shall give special prominence to the facts considered by our 
sources as relating to the ‘ receptacle-world ' (bhdjanaloka ); e.g ., 
the abodes of the gods, the length of their lives, the dimensions 


1 Rhys Davids, Dialoguet of the Buddha^ Ixindon, 1889, i. 280; 
cf. the ‘foolish questions’ in Milinda, p. 296 (SBR xxxvi. 163). 

® Rhys Davids, op. eit, L 160, and Bendall’s review in 
Athenceum, Juno SOth, 1900 ; also Sikfdsamuehehaya, p. 192, 7. 

^ Karmajarh lokavaiehitryam (Abhidharmakoda, Iv. st. 1). 
On karma as the cause of the universe, see art. Karma. 

* e.g. Bodhieattvabhumi, ch. viii. 

• This last part, the destruction of the universe, has been 
treated in the art. Aais of the World (Buddhist), vol. i. p. 189. 
The Abhidharma of the Pili language does not seem to include 
anv lokapaflflatti. 

® This expression does not appear to exist In P&li, where we 
find Kahkharaloka, ’material world’ (including trees, etc.)(see 
Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language^ London, 1876, p. 463), and 
okdsaloka ( = avakddaloka), ‘room-world.’ Spence Hardy (see 
Childers, p. 299) translaU^s ‘the world of space’ ‘the far- 
extendea vacuum’ (see Vieuddhirnagga, vii. [JPTS, 1891-3, p. 
99]). 

7 The pudgala pailfiatti, which constitutes one of the sections 
of the P41i Abhidharma (JPTS, 1883), is the enumeration and 
definition of the various categories of ‘imiividuals,’ ‘noble 
individuals’ (dryapudgalas), etc., from the moral standpoint, 
particularly hom the point of view of their progress in the 
* way ’ of nirvdxia (JPTS, 1906, p. 133). 


of their bodies, and their ‘ non-embryogeny ’ are ' cosmological,’ 
while their psychology and the right they possess or do not 
possess to the exercise of virtue are‘zoological* (saffeafauAn^a). 
The beings, likewise, in one and the same class, inhabiting the 
same part of the ‘ receptacle-world,' may differ in their method 
of veneration ; men, serpent-dragons, and garu4<i8 (mythic 
biros) are not always born from the womb or the egg; the 
ehakravartin kings (see art. Ciiarravartin, vol. iii. p. 836 f.) 
resemble gods far more than men, etc.—none of this is cosmo¬ 
logical. 

Mevertheless, in order to understand the cosmo¬ 
logical system, we must know the main lines of 
the distribution of beings (sattvaloka). There are 
(1) ‘ immaterial ’ beings, who form the ‘ immaterial ’ 
category (dhdtu)^ the drupya ; they are nowhere; 
they have no place in the ‘ receptacle-world ’ (but 
see below, § 8 ); ( 2 ) beings called ‘ material ’ {riipin),^ 
but of a subtle material; they inhabit the higher 
part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ i.e. the rupadkdtu, 
or ‘ material category or region,’ according os we 
regard the beings or their habitation (see § 7 ); and 
(3) material beings, of grosser substance the lower 
they are in the scale, living in a world of gross 
material, concupiscent (kdmdvachara^ kdmabhuj, 
kdmaprabhdvita)y and subject to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone are capable of 
continence, samvara^ in this respect); these beings 
occupy the lower part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ 
the kdnuxdhdtu^ or ‘ concupiscence category or 
region. ’ * 

On the other hand, beings are divided into five 
categories, two good and three bad, called gatiy 
lestinies,’ ‘ kinds of existence,’ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous nyih-gatis: ( 1 ) the gods 
(devas) of throe classes, according as they con¬ 
stitute the first dhdtu (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second dhdtu (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘ places,’ 
dvdsa)y or inhabit the third dhatUy the kdinadhdtu 
(six kinds and six ‘places’) (see below, § 6 ); ( 2 ) 
men, who are allotted four places, the four con¬ 
tinents (see below, § ; (3) ghosts {pretas)^ one 

place [see below, §5(iii.)]; (4) animals, one place 
[see below, § 5 (ii.)]; and (5) the damned, ei^^lit 
places : eight hells [see below, § 5 (i.)]. According 
to this division, there would be twenty places in 
the kamadhatu. Indeed, it is not at aJi a satis¬ 
factory division,* for there are numerous categories 
of beings who have no place in it, notably the 
asuras. 

Many treatises, some of them of ancient date, regard the 
aeuroB as a sixth gati, placing them between men and ghosts 
(see JPTS, 1889, p. 106 (this is the opinion of the Andhakas 
and several (/ttardpathakaj]; Bumouf, Lotiia, 1862, p. 809 
[SBE xxi. 7]; Pit&putraaamkgama, ad Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. 
73; JPTS, 1884, p. 168, etc.). But the authorities on Abhi- 
dharma*(Kathdvatthu,y\li.l’, theSarv&stivadin Saihqitiparydya 
(in JPTS, 1906, p. 102 ]; Chandrakirti’s PahehasKandhapra- 
kara-ga)^ hold that the aeuras are not %gati. Some of them 
have the same colour, pleasures, and length of life as the gods 
or the ghosts, and intermarry with them.® Nevertheless, the 
aeuroi have a well-defined place or places (see below, f 5 (iv.)). 

As regards the numerous demi-gods, good and bad genii, 
vampires (rdkifaeoi), dragons (ndgas), divine birds (gartidae), 
and celestial musicians (gandharvas. cf. Mahdvyutpatti, 1166), 
some of them have a definite place in hell (demons of torture), 
at the foot of Meru, or near the deities whose followers or 
commensals they are (see below, | 5 ad \ others have the 
position rather of magician-ghosts. Popular mythology had 
shrewd theories concerning them, but they do not appear to 
have much importance in * cosmology ’ (lokaprajhapti). 

(3) Sources. —The most systematic work on 
Buddhist cosmology is undoubtedly the second 

1 Rxipa is usually translated ‘form,’ arupa, ‘formless,’ and 
drupya, ‘ formlessness.’ But, although ‘ matter ’ is far from 
being to us what rupa is to the Buddhists, the present writer 
prefers the translation ‘matter’ (see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Psychology, London, 1900, p. xliii; JPTS, 1884, p. 
27 f.; Mahdvyutpatti, § 101, etc.). 

2 Generally translated ‘desire-sphere,’ but ‘desire’ is in¬ 
accurate. 'There is desire, attachment (rdga), in the ‘ rejj^ion of 
[natter,’ but only ‘attachment to life’ (hhavaraga)\ in the 
‘region of concupiscence’ there is also ’attachment to sensual 
pleasures’ (kdmardga), ‘concupiscence.’ 

3 Cf. al-Biruni on ‘ the different classes of created beings and 
their names,* India, tr. Sachaii (1910), ch. viii, 

4 Buddhaghosa refers to Majjhima, i. 73; see Digha, xxxiii. ; 
Avaddna^ataka, xli. ; Madhyamakavrtti, p. 269, 9 and note. 

® Tanjur, Mdo, xxiv. 

® See Kathdratihu, loc. cit. ; cf. JPTS, 1884, p, 168. 
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treatise of the Abhidharma {Abhidharma^dstra) of 
the Sarvastiv&din school, entitled PrajdaptiMstra, 
the first section of which is the Lokaprajilapti 
(Tanjur, Mdo, Ixii. ; see Takakusu, JPTS, 1905, 
pp. 77, 117, 142).^ On this section is based the 
Abhidharmako.sa of Vasiihandhu - (ch. iii. st. 1-44 
sattvnlokay 45-102 bhdjanalak(i), known particularly 
for the commentary of Yasomitra, Abhidharma- 
kohavyd khyd^ 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th cent., 
Dyag-hsam-ljon-bzah { — Kalnndrnm.a)^ ed. bySarad 
Chandra, Calcutta, 1908, refers to the same Ahhi- 
dharmakokt^\\\)\o\i is quoted by (Jeorgi, Alphnbttum 
Tibetanum (Home, 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with otlier Sarvastivadin sources and the Chinese 
literature of the two vehicles, by S. Beal, Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 15 f., the 
most complete work that we have on the subject 
as yet. 

The ancient sources (Pali and Skr. ‘Little 
Vehicle’), which are the most interesting of all, 
are somewhat scanty and scattered ; they will be 
mentioned ad locum. 

The Pali commentaries have had little attention 
from this point of view. Probably most of the 
information they contain has passed into the works 
of Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism (London, 
1860), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866).* 

2. Foundation of the universe: the ‘great 
elements.’— {a) Animf)ortant cosmogonical feature 
can be traced in the earliest Buddhist_texts, and 
is evidently pre-Buddhistic. When Ananda in¬ 
quires as to the causes of earthquakes, Buddha 
answers as follows : ‘ This great earth, Ananda, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wind rests upon space. And at such a time, 
Ananda, as tlie mighty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken.’* Another 
siltra relates the questions of the Brahman 
Kasyapa : ‘ On what rests the earth ? ’—‘ On the 
circle of water.’ ‘ And the circle of water?’—‘ On 
the wind.’ ‘And the wind?’—‘On the ether.’ 
‘And the ether?’—‘You go too far, O Brahman. 
The ether does not rest on anything; it has no 
support’* (see below, § 9). 

1 By the kindness of Dr. Cordier, the present writer has been 
enabled to use extracts from this work, for the dvipas in 
particular (see below, f 4 ). Prof. Takakusu seems to be 
mistaken when he says the section does not exist in Chinese 
(see p. 118 of his art.). 

3 On this work see the article in vol. i. p. 20; Burnouf, 
Introduction d I’hist, du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, pp. 
663-674 ff. ; and the article of Takakusu. The present writer is 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for a copy of ch. lii. (Tibetan tr.). 

•This source will be quoted as A.K.V., and the folio in 
the MS of the 'Soci^W asiatique’ will be given; sometimes 
reference will bo mode to the MS of Burnouf (Burn.) in the 
‘Biblioth 6 que nationale.* 

4 The European works most frequently referred to in this art. 
are : Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Mass., 
1806); Burnouf, LoIils de la bonne loi (Paris, 1862), and 
Introduction d I'hist. du bouddhisme indien (Paris, 1844); 
R^musat, Melangesposthume8(Va.r\a, 1843); Georgi, Alphabetuin 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762); Koppen, Reliaion des Buddha 
(Berlin, 1857-69) ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet (I^ndon, 1805); 
O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (London, 1900). 
See also literature at art. Ages of the Worlu (Buddhist^ 

» See Digha, ii. 107 {SBE xi. 45), and cf. Divydvadana, p. 204 ; 
also Ahguitara, iv. 812 ; Milinda, p. 68 {SBE xxxv. 106); Beal, 
Catena, p. 47. The authorities of R^musat, MHanges post- 
humes, p. 79 f., sometimes add a circle of lire between water 
and wind, and a circle of diamond (where the relics of the 
Buddhas are enclosed) between wind and ether. 

6 Quoted in A.K.V.,and translated by Burnouf, Introd. p. 
i8 {nee SBE xxxv. 106); cf. Madhyamakaortti, p. 166, n. 5; 
afikara, ad Brahinasiitras, 11 . ii. 4 ; Urmianuja, ad ii. iii. 1. for 
the Vedic origins of this notion, spoken of by Burnouf, cf. 
HfhaddraxiyaKop. iii. 6 ; Aitareyabrahmaxia, xi. 6 . 4 : ‘The sky 
rests on the air, the air on the earth, the earth on the waters, 
the waters on the reality (truth, satya), tlie reality on the 
brahman, the brahman on the tapas (creative fervour) ; 
Chhdndogya, i. 0 . 1 : ‘ It is the spare whence all Mie^^e creatures 
proceed and Into which they again descend’ (see Oltramare, 
ThAosophie brahmanique, Paris, 1906, i. 292; Deussen-Oeden, 
Phil, of the IJpanishads, Edin. 1906, p. 214ff.). 


(b) The Buddhists admit four ‘ great elements’ {ynahdbhn.(a)d 
called great because they are the subslanre of all matorial 
things; they are earth, water, fire, and wind, or, us Mrs. Rhys 
Davids expresses it, earth-elemont, fluid-el(Mn»*nt, tlame-olemenl, 
and air-element (for their specific (jualities reference may bo 
made to Dhammasahgapi, § 962 (=*C. A. P. Rhys Davids, Ihui. 
Psych, p, 241], and to Visyuidhima<j<ja, xi. [tr. by Warren, 
op. cit. p. 157], where their funcrions in the human body 
are especially treated. Cf. also Meinhitna, i. 186 and iii. 240 
[quoted in A.K. V., Burn. 4‘2a], and SikiftiMnnuchchaya, p. 244, 
a re-cast of 3fa)jAi?na, iii. 240), Tin* ‘ great elements’ conslifute 
the bhutarupa, ‘ element-matter,’ w hence i.s derived ‘ elementary 
matter,’ ‘dependent matter' {hhiudikaih riipam, upnddya 
rupam), e.g. the sense-organs, in so far as they arc distinct 
from ‘ the eye of flesh,’ etc. This kind of matter is subtle and 
reflned, in contradistinction to the elements that are solid and 
gross (suk^via, pranita ; audnrika, hhui). 

The common Indian belief that there is a fifth great element, 
viz. ether (or space, dkd^a),'^ is accepted by the Vaihhasikos, 
who quote the sutra mentioneil above [a («)]; and it would not 
be dimcult to find documentary or logical arguments in their 
favour. [Akdia is reckoned a dhdtxi (a term that often denotes 
‘element’: prthividfmtv, ‘eariji.y-element,’ etc.), and the 
Abhidharma ranks it in the category of riipa (matter).] But 
for the Sautrintikas and Madhyamikas akahi is simply ‘space’ 
(not ‘ether’), ‘void’ {vyoman--sV.y\ not a tiling {tirtha), but 
simply tfio absence of anything tangible, that which gives 
place to things, whence its name {avakiUnih dnddtdy dkd^am).^ 
This is only a name, a« the past, nirvitna, and the person 
(pudgala) are only names (says a st/fra). Itut the Buddhists do 
not deny a ‘ far extended Vuc juin,’ eternal, infinite, not made 
(asarhskrta), the great nonentity to w’hich, according to the 
materialists (Digha, i. 35 ; Sayhyutta, iii. 207), the senses and 
intelfigence return at death. 

3- The small universe : general notions.— 

We shall see below (5 9 ) that the Buddhists imagined great 
‘cosmoi,’ or ‘ohilioco.smoi,’ but we shall first consider the 
‘small universe,’ the creative unit of these great combinations, 
which extend to the farthest limits of space. 

The starting-i)oint of the ‘small cosmology’ is 
the old Indian and Brrihmanic geogrephical notion : 
in the centre of the world is a great mountain 
(Mem, Sumeru = Himalaya), wiiere the gods 
dwell, and round which the sun moves. To the 
south lies India [Jamhudvipa) ; to the other sides, 
the other continents. The following is the Buddhist 
descri[)tion, in its most systematic form {Ahhi- 
dlutrmako^a and commentary). When the time has 
come for a new creation, after chaos, when every¬ 
thing is burnt up or ‘ volatilized ’ (see art. Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist]), the heaven of Brahm& 
appears first of all (and the gods who had been re¬ 
born in liigher heavens come to be re-born here ); 
then the heavens of the gods Paranirmitava&a- 
vartins, Nirindnaratis, Tusitas, and Ydrnas (see 
§ 6); next, much lower, come (1) tlie wind-circle 
{vdyumandala), infinite in surface, resting on 
space, and 1,600,000 yojanas (or leagues) in thick¬ 
ness.* On this wind - circle, the cloud of the 
creation pours a sea of 1,120,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,450 leagues’ diaiiieter. 
This sea, set in motion by the wind, gives (2) the 
water-circle {dpmandala), of 800,000 lejigues’ tliick- 
ness, and (3) the golden earth {kdhrhanamayi 
bhmni), which rises to the top like cream on milk, 
320,000 leagues in thickness. The cloud then 
pours on this golden earth gold, precious stones, 

1 C. A. F. Rhys Davids {op. ext. pp. 160, 197, 206) translates 
mahdbhuta ‘ the things-that-have become, die grossen Oewor- 
denen, ra.yiyv6ptva, a far more scientific term than elements or 
(TToiy^a'; out possibly the expression mahdbkuta is pre- 
Buddhist, and IS used in a sense that is not specifically 
Buddhist. What is not matter (rupa>—thought, etc.—although 
‘ becoming ’ par excellence, is not bhiita. 

3 There is a good summary on dkdia, ‘space’ or ‘ether,’ In 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, Vedanta according to Ramanuja 
(Vienna, 1908^ P- 62. See also Burnouf, Lotus, p. 515 ; Sloka- 
vdrttika, pp. 380, 770 (Chow'kharnha Skr. Ser.), tr. pp. 196, 435 
(Bibl. Indtoa, 1907); Sarad Chandra, Tif). Piet. (Cah'utta, 
1902), p. 4‘26 ; Sik^dsainuchchaya, pp. 249, .32.3; Madhyama- 
kavrtti, pp. 129, 271, :489, 413, 505, 628; Ajiguttnra, i. 176; 
Majjhima, iii. 241 ; Kathdvatthxi, vj. 6 , 7 ; and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, o/J. cit. p. 193 (cf. VistuUlhinuigga, JPTS, 1891, p. 121, 
and JPTS, 1884, pp. 27, 29). 

3‘iLfcdlfa is great, since it gives place to the production 
{bhava'l) of all rupa, but it is not a bhufa’ (Chandrakirti, 
Pafichaskandhaprakarana, p. 275a). 

4 Certain sources give the names of the whirlwinds of this 

wind-circle ; see Beal, t'atenn, p. 101 ; cf. lielow, p. 137. 
According to Abhidharrnakosit, iii. 87, the krosa ( = 

the length the voice can carry) -4000 ‘arcs’ (dnodit ‘f) »16,000 
hand 8 (A(Mfa, l.e. ‘cobita’) «16.000x24 fingers (a^Wi). 
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earth, Avater, iron, etc., Avliich form (a) in the 
centre of the system, Mount Meru; (b) eight 
mountains, or concentric chains of mountains, 
seven of wliicli (of gold) are quite near Meru and 
near each otlicr, while the eighth (of iron) is 
almost at the very edge of the system ; (r) oceans 
flowing between the concentric mountain-chains; 
and {(/) islands, notably four great islands or 
continents situated in the largest of the oceans— 
the ‘exterior’ ocean, between the 7 th and 8 th 
mountains.^ 

The outside mountain is called Chakravala, and 
this name is also applied to the entire ‘ small 
universe,’ lokadhdtu, or chaturdvipakalokadhdtUy 

* four-continents-universe.’ 

Chakravala the Sakwala of Sp. Hardy)= ‘ circle,’ 

‘bracelet,’ ‘horizon’ (see B. Senart, Essai sur la Ugende du 
Buddha Paris, 1882, p. 6 flf.). In the northern sources there 
are a c/iai'rayd/a-mountain and a gfreat-c/iaA:ramZa-niountain, 
called ‘ black mountains ’ or ‘ time-mountains ' ^Jcnlaparvata ; see 
Mahe^vara, ad Aviarakoia, 2, 2, 2 ; Dhannasafigraha, } 124 ; 
Lalitavutara (Halle, 1902], p. 132 ; Lottis, in SHE xxi. 2.33; 
SikfAsamuchchaya, p. 240). Perhaps the ‘great chakravdla‘ 
envelops a group of small universes (see below, g 9 ). Between 
three universes, which form three tangent circles, there is a 
dark region, ‘ intramundane darkness ’ (lokdntarika), a special 
hell—a cosmic abyss, which recalls the andrambhanaih tamas, 

* unsupported darkness,’ of Rigveda, i. 182. 0, vii. 104. 3 (see 
Dig ha, corn, on ii. 12; Sp. Hardy, Lcgcrids, p. 110; Burnouf, 
Lotus, p. 832 ; and Beal, Catena, p. 64). 

The iron-mountain-range, Chakravala, like the 
continents, rests on the golden earth. It is 312^ 
leagues high and 312^ broad, and 312^ leagues 
above the level of the exterior ocean which it sur¬ 
rounds. 'rids ocean is 322,000 leagues in extent,^ 
and is bounded on the inner side by the Nctnim- 
dha^a range (‘ felly-bearing ’), 625 leagues in height 
and breadth, and 312^ leagues in projection (above 
the ocean’s level). "I'hen there is an ocean of r250 
leagues;* then Vinalaka, ‘ inclined,’1250 in height 
and breadth, 625 in projection ; an ocean of 2500 
leagues; Ahuikai'na, ‘horse-ear,’ 2500; an ocean 
of 5000; S}idar.^ana, ‘ beautiful,’ 5000 ; an ocean of 
10 , 000 ; Khadiraka^ ‘ acacia (?),’ 10 , 000 ; an ocean, 
20,000 ; Isadhara, ‘ plough-()ole-bearing,’ 20,000 ; 
an ocean, 40,000; Yugamdhara, ‘ yoke-bearing,’ 
40,000 ; an ocean, 80,000 ; Mount Meru, 160,000 
leagues high, 80,000 leagues above the level of the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 leagues 
in perimeter. The distance, therefore, from the 
axis of Meru to the Chakravala-mountain is 
600,437'5 leagues; the diameter of the whole is 
1,200,875 (A bhidhar7)iakosa). 

As regards the order of the mountains, we have follow'ed 
A.K.V., Divydvaddna (p. 217), Beal, Kite! {II and honk of Chinese 
Buddhism, London, 1888); there are curiou.s variations in Mahd- 
vyutpatti, § 194 ; Dharniasahgraha, § 12.5; Mahdvastu, ii. 300; 
Sik^fds. p. 246; Visuddhimagga, and A'emijdtaka (jdtaka, vi. 
125). Cf. a curious discussion in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, on the 
commentators on some of these divergencies ; cf. also Sp. Hardy, 
Legends, p. 82. The names of the mountains are sometimes 
doubtful, e.g. Tkidhara, Tsddhara, f^ddhdra, Isadhara, l^dn- 
dhara. The dimensions of the mountains and oceans also differ. 
The Pali documents have, as the starting-point of their calcula¬ 
tions, a .Meru of 168,000 leagues high, with base 84x84, and 
80,000above sea-level (ancient source, Ahgtdtara, iv. 100 ) ; from 
this, if we adopt a scheme that appears as chassical in all sources, 
we get 42,000 for the first ocean, and the same for the first 
circul.ar ch.ain of mountains, then 21,0(X). . . . This would give 
a greater total diameter than that which we got according to the 
Aohidharmakoiia. Now, the Pali Jindlaihkdra has for the dia¬ 
meter of Chakravala 1,119 440 (Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 8 . 5 , seems 
inaccurate), atul the Visuddhimagga has 1,‘203,450, i.e. the num¬ 
ber attributed by the Ko&a to the water-circle, which, according 
to A.K. V., exceeds Chakrav&la by 2575. 

The seven concentric mountain ranges have the generic name 
of Kuldchala, ‘ princip.al, noble mountains.’ They are composed 
of gold, being excrescences of the golden earth. They are ‘ like 
walls,' their height and thickness being equal. One may ask. 


1 See an excellent map of the Chakravala (1()0,()(M) leagues to 
an inch) in Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo, 1908. 

* There are numerous legends on this ‘ great ocean ’ ; see Sp. 
Hardy, Legends, p. 121. On the Mahdsamudra we may refer 
to Sathgutta, v. 441. 

s The generic name of the seven ‘ interior ’ oceans is sidanta (?), 
TibeUarj rol-mtsho, ‘ lakes with gentle waves.’ For their particu¬ 
lar names, see Dhannasafigraha, § 126 ; Childers, s.v. ‘ Sft.garo'; 
8 p. Hardy, Legends, p. 84 ; R^musat, op. cit. p. 80. 


however, whether they are perpendicular, or, like our moun¬ 
tains, inclined. The answer is that they are really a little 
broader at the base {A.K. V.). It is not clear whether they are 
circular or form squares. They are often represented square ; 
I-tsing believes the earth W be square, like Buddhist convents. 
It is uuite certain that, in the Sanskrit Abhidhanna, Meru is a 
parallelepiped.! 

4. Dvipas, ‘islands’or ‘continents,’ (abodes of 
mankind).*—In the ‘exterior’ ocean, lacing the 
ea.stern, soutbern, etc., side.i of Mount Meru, and 
lit up in succe.ssion at di.stanccs of 6 hours after 
each other by the sun turning round Meru, are 
four islands {dvlpa, dlpa). 'Ihey are formed of 
excellent earth, and rest on the golden earth, or 
circle of gold {kdncha7i(i(:hitkra), with a depth of 
80,000 leagues of water (cf. Divydvaddna, p. 197, 7). 
These islands are sui)posed to be on a level Avilli 
the ocean, and it api)ears that, in this general 
definition, the small variations that constitute our 
earthly mountains are not taken into considera¬ 
tion.* 

(1) In the east is the PCirvavideha, ‘Eastern 
Videha,’^ in the form of a half or crescent moon, 
to which are attributed, nevertheless, four sides: 
three 2000 leagues {yojaiia) long, the fourth 350 
leagues (perimeter, 6350 leagues). The men in 
this continent dwell in towns and villages, and 
live for 250 years ; they are 8 cubits {hasta) in 
height, and tiieir faces, like the continent itself, 
are half-moon-shaned.* 

(2) In the .soutli is Jambudinpa,^ ‘ Rose-apjde 
tree’s continent,’^ our continent, the continent 
where the Thiddhas are born. It is a chariot in 
form, with four sides: three 2000 leagues long, 
the fourth 3’5 leagues (perimeter, 6003'5). The 
men there live 100 years at most their height is 
from 3 50 to 4 cubits ; they re.^ernble the coiitineut 
in shaiKi. (3) In the west is the Aparagoddiia (or 
-°goddn'iya or -'^goydna), ‘ Western pasturage.’® It 

1 The present writer does not know i])e source of .Sp. Hardy’i 
curious description {Manual of Budhisni, p, 10 ); Meru ia 
round; at the summit and at the base it is 10,000 leagues in 
diameter, halfway up (at the sea-level) 50,000, and halfway up 
the projecting part 30,(K)O leagues. On Brahmatiical authoritiea 
concertiing Meru, see Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. ‘Meru’; Fausholl, 
Indian Mythology, 1903; E. W. Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, p. 366; 
Al-ifiruni, India, i. 242, 327. 

The Pali canonical sources seem very scanty ; thus the 
enumeration of the dxnpas is mi.ssing in the chapter of the 
‘Fours* in the Ahguttara, while the Sathyatla speaks of four 
dipas, the possession of which is not so prr(dou 8 as that of the 
four verities. Hee .Spence Hanly, Manual, pj>. 4, 14, Legends, 
p. 85 ; Warren, np. 40, 64 ; Mahnvyutjxatii, § 1.54 ; Dharmasah- 
graha, § 120; Divynvadaua, p. 214 ff. ; Ltditavistara, 149; 
Georgi, Alph. Tibet, p. 473; Kopnen, Buddhism, \. 2.3.3; Wad¬ 
dell, Lamaisjn,}). 307 ; Remusat, t\uhoue-l\i, Paris, 1S.36, p. HI, 
MManges posth. p. 71 ; Beal, Catena, pp. 21 ,35. The Br.ahmans 
have various nomenclatures for the continents, and notably one 
offour: (‘good horses'), Jamtm, Ketumala, Uttara- 

kurus (see E. W. Hopkins, JAGS, 1910, p. 308, and art. COSMO- 
oosy AND CosMOLouY [Indian]). 

Surad CAumdra.{Tibetan Diet. p. 1173 fT.) gives the names of 
the mountain.s of the several continents—six, four, five, and two 
respectively—with the names of the wild beasts inhabiting 
them. 

4 Videha = iht modern Tirhut; Tibetan lus-hphags, ‘noble 
body ’(play on the Skr. word deha, ‘ body ’), ‘ because the human 
height there is double what it is in our continent,’ i.e. in the 
Jamhndmpa. 

® lihumivakit, ‘ because of the influence of the place, as well as 
the inhabitants of the lliniaKaya or the Vindhya mountains, have 
particular('.haracteristics ’ {A.K. V. ‘256a; cf. Hp. Hardy, Legends, 
p. 85). Notice the good foundation for this ethnographical ob¬ 
servation. The Inhabitants of these parte of India are really of 
Tibetan race or ‘autochthonous.’ 

8 Also JcimhusaruJ{h)a, ‘ thicket of jambu-ireea ’ {Afiguttara, 
iv. 90; Suttanipdta, .552 ; A.K. V. 262a). 

7 On this name, see art. Co.s.mooony and,C08M0L00Y (Indian), 
Afiguttara, i. 104 (1883). According to Sarad Chandra {I'ib. 
Diet. p. 1048), this continent is also named ‘from the jam-jam 
sound made by the falling from heaven of the leaves of the 
wishing-tree into the river Ganges.’ We are not concerned with 
the Buddhist geography of this continent (Sp. Hardy, Manual, 
p. 15, etc.). 

8 The VibhaAga (PTS, 1904, p. 422) knows only one length of 
human life (which is the same as that of Jarnbu): vassasatam 
alpam vd hhiyyovd. Life differs in one and the same continent 
according to the period of the age of the world (see Aobs of thi 
World [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 189). 

® This is, at least, the meaning of the Tibetan Nub ha-laA- 
spyor hut godd is a geographical name. 
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is round, i,e. it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(perini. 7500); * length of human life, 500 years ; 
height, 16 cubits. (4) In the north, the Uttara- 
kurUf ‘ Northern /iTwrw-land ’ ^ {Auttarakaurava), 
is an oblong, 4 x 2000 leagues. There are neither 
villages nor towns ; length of life, 2000 years ; 
height, 32 cubits. 

The above dittiensions are those of the Lokaprajflapti and the 
Abhidhatinakofia (ii. 63 f.). The Lalitaviatara has them ar¬ 
ranged in ttiis order- 9000, 7000, 8000. and 10,000 leajfues ; Sp. 
Hardy has 70(K). 10,0(X) (in leny^th and breadth), 7000, and 8000. 

Ill the diagrams which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Tantrism) uses for the ‘ offering of the universe,’» the continents 
are represented : ( 1 ) half-moou (ardhachandra) and white, ( 2 ) 
Jriangular {tryaira) and golden, (3) circular and red, and (4) 
square and dark blue. 

According to the ‘northern* sources, there are alongside of 
each continent two small continents (upadvipas), of the same 
tihape but half the size, in the following order, starting from 
N.E.E. : Deha and Videha, Chamara (Chowrie [? 1 ) and Apara- 
chainara (Western Chowrie), Satas-island and Uttaramaiitrin- 
island, Kurus-island and Kauravas-island. Their inhabitants 
are monstrous creatures with three eyes, legs, and ears (Kalpa- 
drurna). According to Jdtaka, i. 63 (Warren, p. 64), there is an 
archipelago of 600 islands round each continent. 

The Mahdvyutpatti names the last four ‘little continents* 
according to the names of their inliubitant 8 (cf. uttardh kuravdl). 
[Mahdbhdrata, vi. 208])— Sd{a, an inhabitant of ^a^a, an ancient 
geographical name, although the readings and J^d(hd have 
a feminine appearance ; Tibetan gyo-ldan, ‘deceitfur(-/irtfAa) ; 
(Ittaramantrin = [am-mchog-hgro, ‘ best way-going.* For kuni4 
and kauravas (agra-rni-fifian Aud ggra-rni-tfian-zla, according to 
Desgodins), see Waddell, p. 390. 

5 . Unhappy existences (emdya). —(i.) The 
DAMNED.*— (a) Hot hells .—TAventy thousand 
leagues under Jatnfntdvlja (tlie southern part, 
or part under Bodli Gaya) is the Avlchi hell 
(* no release ’ [?]), forming a cube of 20,000 leagues. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, called (in 
descending order): ( 1 ) Sct?ijiva, ‘reviving,’ be¬ 
cause winds re-animate the dying damned ; ( 2 ) 
Kdlasiitra, ‘ black string,’ which cuts the damned 
into pieces (cf. JPTSy 1884, p. 76); (3) Sahghdta, 

‘ dashing together,’ betw een mountains, etc. ; 

(4) Ranrava^ ‘ w'eeping ’ ; (5) Mahdraurava^ ‘great 
weeping’; ( 6 ) Tdparui, ‘heating’; and (7) Praia- 
pana, ‘ greatly heating ’ (A.K. V. ad iii. 58). 

Some authorities (cf. A.A. T. and Beai, Catena, p. 67) think 
that the hells are pyramidal In shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upper part, ‘ like a heap of grain.’ We are 
told also that each hell is 4000 leagues deep. According to the 
Kalpadruma, there is, flrst of all, a layer of 600 leagues of white 
clay, then 600 leagues of black clay, then the Sailjiva and the 
other six hells occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Pratdpana, reaching 19,000 leagues underneath the surface of 
the Jambxuivipa ; then the Avicni is 20,000 leagues.® 

No name seems to exist in the earliest I’ali texts for the burn¬ 
ing ‘ great hell' of Majjhirna, i. .337, iii. 167, 183 (cf. AiXguttara, 
i. 138), which is also the bell in w'hich schismatics suffer for an 
‘age of the world’ (kalpa) (see Chullavugga, vii. 4 ; AiXgut- 
tara, v. 76, etc.). This hell is clearly the A vtchi of the later 
literature.* See, the description in Majjhima ot the ina- 

1 IT = 3 in the Abhidharmakoia. Sp. Hardy has 3 14286 
{Manual, p. 10 ). 

2 Different from the Kurus (Centrol India) and the Southern 
Kurus. It is Ptolemy’s Ottorokorra (see art. Blicst, A hods of 
TRK [Buddhist], vol. ii’. p. 6S7, and [Hindu] ib. p. 698 f., and also 
Aiiguitara, iv. 896, on the moral and spiritual characters of the 
Uttarakurukag). The Tibetan tranalatiou of this word, like 
several others, is onomjatopoetic, ggra-mi-sfian, ‘disagreeable 
sound’ fifcu-ravo; ku-^/rn, ku, a pejorative, ru, ‘to make any 
noise ’), * tor during the seven days oefore death, one hears the 
disagreeable sound of the death.’ 

See * Adikarmapradipa,' in Poussin, Bouddhisme ; Etudes et 
Matiriaux, Brussels ana London, 1898, p. 224 ; Waddell, Lama- 
um, p. 398 (with plate); Georgi, Alph. Tibetanum, p. 472. 

4 See art. Ukll (Buddhist). The chief sources for the Bud¬ 
dhist hells are A.K.V. fol. 266; Kalpadtnma, p. 5 ; Mahdvastu, 
i. 4; Nagarjuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in JFTS, 1886; Chandragomin’s 

* Epistle,* in Zapiski, iv. 29 ff. ; J PTS, 1^4, p. 164 ; Beal, Catena, 
p. 67 ; Waddell, Lainaism, p. 02 ; and on the pains, Afi^uttara, 
I. 138 (Warren, p. 257); Divydvaddna, p. 375 ; Majjhmia, no. 
129; Kathdvatthu, xx. 3. A comparison with the Brahmanical 
and Hindu sources Is instructive and necessary (see especially 
Feer, ' UEnter indien,’ \nJA, 1892, ii. (partly translated in the 
JBTS ot India, 1894, pt. iv. app. ii.J). 

® Cf. Sp. Hardy, Manual, p. 27. Waddell makes the hells 
begin 11,900 leagues below the surface. 

* Avichi, ‘no refuge,’‘no release.’ TheChinf 
tion various regions in the Avichi ; cf. the Sad 
pasthdna (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1883, pp. 079, 8U4) quoieu in 
Sik^usainuchchaya, p. 69 f., the ‘ terrible-birds ’ (3000 leagues), 

* the infernal precipice,’ ' the hole w-ith w heels,’ etc. 


i chkaphassdya nika (cf. 
r V. itiAhata, 


names : ti; cnnaphassdm 
Saihyulta, iv. 126), six organs (suffering) ’; ( 2 ) saihk\ 
reunion of Javelins,’ because every thousaucl year or everv 
hundred yeare) two javelins pierce the heart of the d aned, and 
meet inside it; and {3) pachchattavedaniyn, ‘ to be nown only 
by personal experience.’ After innumerable centm ^ the iruilt’v 
one passes into the utsada, a zone which surrou is the ereat 
hell, and where there is access Hi rough four gat . to the four 
cardinal points, and there suffers the pain called ufffirtnuaa. 

Un each of the four sides of eac hell tliere 
are four utsadas {ussada ; osupat in Sp. Hardy, 
Manual, p. 27), excrescences (cf. narakakumbha, 
hell-jar, ‘hell-prominence’), ante-chambers, or 
rather ‘post-chambers,’ of hell, in which the 
damned in succession are tortured on leaving hell 
which they are sometimes hnally rejected). 
They are: (1) kiikula Ikub/ci' (), ‘fiery pit,* 
‘chaff-fire’; ( 2 ) k'nnpa, ‘ < orp. 0 - [uagmire ’ (cf. 
guthaniraya); (3) lc^ura 77 a ri, ‘ vazor-road,* etc. 
{etc.=asipattrava 7 ia, ‘ sw, 1. tved forest,’ and 
Sahnallvana, ‘ see'1111 -fort'd ’ with cruel birds); 
(4) the nadl, ‘river,’ by i S name Vaitarani, the 
Indian which is cr.ijoctured to be as early aa 

the H »h/nanas (cf. Kharodakd nadi [MajihimaX 
A.K.^ ii. 59).' 


Hell 1 ains sixteen utsadas (brgyad-po kun-la lhag bcu-drug, 
‘to eai ; rt the eight, sixteen utsadas* [A.K.V.]). A primitive 
Idea, w’h h is more satisfactory, is to regard the four utsadas 
as so many zones surrounding the igneous cage in the centre. 

The damned of the Safljtva live there for 600 years of 12 
months of 30 days, but each day is equal to the length of the life 
of gods in the heaven of the Four Kings (see below, 9 6 ), and so 
on, life in the Tdpana bein^i; calculate<l as a function of the life 
of the paranirmitavaiavartin gods (see ib.). In the Pratnpana 
life la.'ts tor half of An antarakalpa (see art. Aqbs of tub World 
[Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188), in the AvicAi one antarakalpa 
{A.K. V.). The inteiqiretation of the Koia is, therefore, similar 
to Buddhagho^'s {Kathavattku, xiii. 1 ), which Axes th' exist- 
ence of the damned, called kalpnstha, ‘ la,sting a kalpa,* at »*?, of 
a (great) Arafpa, while the Rdjagirikas understand a great kalpa 
here (see the texts concerning schismatics quoted above).* 


(b) Cold hells. — According to the northcru 
8 ource«, eight cold hells are distinguished: ( 1 ) 
Arbuda, (2) Nirarhuda, (3) Atnpi, (4) Hahava, 

(5) Huhuva, ( 6 ) Utpala, (7) Pad77ia, ( 8 ) Mahd- 
padnia. ( 1 ), ( 2 ), ( 6 ), ( 7 ), and ( 8 ) are named from 
the shape of their inhabitants; in ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) the 
damned are like arhudas, ‘ a round mass ’ (‘ bubble,’ 
‘tumour,’ ‘ tirst-month fetus’); in ( 6 ), ( 7 ), and ( 8 ) 
they resemble lotuses. The names of (3), (4), ami 

( 6 ) are onomatopoetic: the teeth of the damned, 
knocking against each other w ith the cold, produce 
the sound a{ata, etc. {A.K. K.).® 

These hells, which are 2000 leagues deep, are 
arranged in stage.s, like the hot hells, and near 
them {Kalpadruma) \ or — a view which seems 
preferable—they are placed in the ‘ intra-mundane 
darkness’ {lokdntarikn niraya), among the Cliak- 
ravalos (Beal, Cnteyia, 64, according to Abhidhar- 
ma.^dstra ; Dialogues, li, 9). Sp. Hardy {Manual, 
p. 59 ) places the ghosts {pretas) in this darkness. 

The ancient Pali texts, Sa7hyutta, i. 152, Arigut- 
tara, v. 172, and Suttanipdta, p. 1‘23 {SBK x. 119), 
give the same nomenclature with a few variants 
and additions (Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, 
Stra.ssburg, 1896, p. 58); but the names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. Tliey de¬ 
noted the periods, increasing by the multiple 20 , 
during which the damned person lives in hell : ‘ If 
there 'were a load of sesainum seed containing sixty 
bushels (20 khdrls), and a man after the lajise of 


1 On the utsadas, see Morris, in JPTS, 1887, p. 144 ; Mahdvyut¬ 
patti, § 216 : Burnouf, Lotus, p. 608 ; E. Seuart, Mahavnstti, i. 6, 
372 note, ill. 369, with which cf. Majjhitno, iii. ISf. (Neumann, 
iii. 354, translates kukkdlaniraya \\’roug;\y as ‘(logs’ hell’), 
JPTS, 1884, p. 166, 1887, p. 47; Sarad Chandra, Tib. Diet. 
p. 983 ; W’addell, p. 96 ; Suttanipata, v. 670. l - 

a Buddhaghoga gives a different interpretation (ad Kathd¬ 


vatthu, xi. 5). .... 

8 Arbuda = Tib. chu-bur, ‘water-bubble ; ntrarbuda = chu- 
bur-rdul-ha-can, ‘ dust-bubbles’ (but elsewhere rdol-ba-can[‘i])\ 
then so thampa, ‘chattering of teeth,’ and a-chu . . . zer-ba, 
‘ where one says “ Akin ” ’; ut-pada Ita bur gas pa, ‘ wh«;re one 
is split [by the cold] like an utpala,' i.e. the damned are split 
into 8 , 30, or 60 pieces, according to tlio number of jiftals ot the 
lotus after which the hell is called (Georgi, A/ph. Tibet, p. 266; 
ct. Beal, Catena, p. 63, and Waddell, p. 96). 
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evt'ry hundred yeaitj were to take from it one 
scsaniniu Heed, that load would sooner dwindle 
away than one Abbuda hell ; and even as are 
twenty Abl)uda IjeJl.s, so is one Nirabbiida hell.’ 
The armakusa (iii. 84) has the same method 

of counting for the arbada, etc. Arhuda^ etc., are 
what are called ‘high numerals’(71/aAdvyw^/^a^^i, 
§ 246 [101-102], § 250 [9-14]; see AGES OF THE 
Would [Buddldst], vol. i. p. 188^*). 

(c) There are some hells about which we know nothing but 
the names, e.ff. the Saihsavaka (Vimdnavatthu, p. 60), and the 
traditions of the Great Vehicle are rich in multiple inventions. 
We may mention the hells that the Tibetans call ‘ ephemeral * 
(fli-t»he-ba), \vhi(;h are the ' frontier hells ’ of Deal (Catena, p. 
06)i Skr. inddeiika or pratyekanarakanCi) (see Mahdvastu, i. 
468, and liurnouf, Introduction, p. 320). They are reserved for 
small sins or for special categories of sinners (see art. Bonm- 
8ATTVA, vol. ii. p. 744*'). They are found on the borders of the 
hells, in the ocean, in the world of men, and in the deserts of 
Jambudvipa. There are 84,000 of them. 

(ii.) Animals. —The animals form the class im¬ 
mediately above the damned. Tliey are divided 
into many categories (e.g. Majjhima, no. 129), and 
their special abode is the ‘ exterior ocean ’ ; but, as 
everybody knows, they are met with in the world 
of men, and (in spite of what certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods (Kathavatthu^ 
XX. 4). 

(iii.) I’RETAS, ‘THE DEAD* or ‘ GHOSTS. ’—The 
nopular beliefs concerning the dead have not yet 
been systematized, a.s may be seen from the Feta- 
vatthu and the literature of every epoch (see artt. 
Death, etc. [Buddhist], State of the Dead [Bud¬ 
dhist], etc.). Sneaking generally, we may say tliat 
the vretas dwell almost everywhere throughout the 
world of men, but esnecially in the kingdom of 
Yama^ which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 
500 leagues below Jambudvljxi. There they live 
600 years, a day being equal to a human month.' 

(iv.) Asuras, ‘ NON-GODS.’ ^—Their abode is espe¬ 
cially in the caverns of Mount Mem, below the 
level of the sea, where there are four towns of 
11,000 leagues, at depths of ‘20,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 80,000 leagues, narindy, ‘ iSliining,’ ‘ 8tar- 
tassel,’ ‘ Deep,’ and ‘ (iolden town,’ with Kahn 
(the spirit of Uie eclipse), Kanthamaladhara, Puspa- 
maladliara, and Vemachitra as kings.^ But they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Mem, and 
fight wdth the ‘ Thirty-three gods ’ and their van¬ 
guard (dragons and yaJesas ); hence the mistake 
made by .some autliors in saying that they dwell 
on the Rmrth .stage of Meru. 

There i.s an infinite number of yak^as (yakkhay 
‘ a being to be worshipped,’ ‘ a jiowerful spirit ’ 
[Kern, Manual^ p. 59]), terrestrial {hhauma, living 
on the surface of the earth and under the earth), 
atmospheric, etc.'* Three categories occupy a special 
place in our sources (Abhidhannakokij iii. 56) as 
inhabitants of Mount Meru. 

On Mem there are four terraces (parisanda, 
ban-rim) of 16,000, 8000, 4000, and 2000 leagues, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth is reserved for the Four Kings, who are 
classed as gods (devas) (see below, § 6); the other 
three are inhabited by (1) the yaksas karotapdnis, 

* howl in hand,’ (2) the yaksas mdlddharaSy * hearing 

^ A study of the pretax ‘with niai^ical power,’ and of the kin|f 
of the pretax (pettirdja), as well as that of the ‘g-uardians of the 
hells * (who nmy bear the name of god [Kathdvatthu, xx. 3]), 
etc., belongs to the doctrine of existing beings rather than to 
cosmology. 

2 On the asuraa, see above, p. 130; and art. Daitya. 

> According to Kalpadrumn, p. 5 ; Beal (Catena, p. 61) is of a 
different opinion. See Biirnouf, Introduction, p. 001 (incorrect); 
Koppen, i, 240; Nilgarjuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in J CTS, 1880, p. 27; 
Mahdvyvtpatti, $ 171; Divydvadana, pp. 120, 148, '222; Mahd¬ 
vastu, 1. 30, ii. 844, iii. 138, 264. The Mahdvastu speaks of five 
armies of asurax, but mentions only three kings—Vemachitrin, 
Rflhu, and Muchilinda. The Kathdvatthu (v'lii. 1)associ.atca the 
companions of Vepachitti with the gods, and the kdlakafljakaa 
with the pretas. On the war of the asuras with the suras, see 
Afiguttara, iv. 433 ; JPTS, 1003, p. 143, etc. 

4 We may mention the twenty-eight generals of the yaksas 
referred to in Lalitavistara, p. 202. 


garlands,’ and (3) the yaksas saddinadas {sadd- 
mattas ’(Digluiy ii. 260]), ‘always drunk.’' 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world [kdinu- 
dhdtu ).— (tt) On the fourth terrace of Meru is the 
retinue of the Four Great Kings {chdturviahd- 
rdjakdyikasy catum7nahdrdjikas)y 80,060 in all (?),* 
and (higher up, if we are to believe Dlgha^ i. 216) 
the Four Great Kings, rulers of the cardinal points. 
These are the first beings who regularly receive 
the name of ‘ gods,’ and are classed as such. The 
length of their life is 600 years, a day being equal 
to 60 human years, and their height is i kroSa 
(= yojanay ‘ league ’). Perhaps the numerous ser¬ 
vants and courtiers of the Great Kings, the gan- 
dharvaSy ‘celestial musicians,’ etc., although they 
are not devas, ought to be regarded as belonging 
to this category. 

Half-way up Meru are the chariots of the sun (51 
leagues), of the moon (a league further down), and 
of the stars. These deities do not form a special 
class.* 

(b) On the summit of Meru are the gods ‘who 
have the Thirty-three at their head ’ (trdyastrim- 
ias ; tdvatimsas)y to the number of 100,000 (?), and, 

hove them (according to Digha)y is their king 

akra, devdnam inda, ‘ the Indra of the gods. 
Their town, ‘Lovely view,’ is ‘2500 miles square, 
and contains the Palace of Victory (vaijayanta 
[Majjhimn, i. ‘253]), etc. They live for 1000 years, 
one day being equal to 100 human years (Vighuy 
ii. 327),^ and their height is ^ kroki. 

Then there are palaces which might be called 
aerial (vimdna ): ® 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Jambudmpay i,e. 80,000 
above the Thirty-three, and 80,000 leagues broad, 
the palace of the ydmas gods,® whose king Suyama, 
according to Digha, dwells higher up. Length of 
life, 2000 years, one day = 200 human years; height, 
i kroia. 

(d) The abode of the tusitas, ‘ satisfied ’ or 
‘ blissful ’; the residence of a future Buddha before 
his la.st existence ; king, Sanitu^ita ; length of life, 
4000 years ; height, 1 kroki. 

(e) The abode of the nirmdnaratiSy ‘ who have 
their pleasure in creation,’ ‘ happy creators’; king, 
Sunirmita, ‘ well-built.’ Accorcfing to the A.K. V., 
the meaning of this name is ‘ enjoying self-created 
pleasures,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf. Itivuttaka, p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years ; height, G kro^a. 

(/) 1,280,000 leagues above Jambudvipa, 640,000 
leagues broad, the abode of the 60,000 paranir- 
mitavakivartins (paranirmitay and sometimes 
wrongly [?] jiari'^), having Vasavartin, ‘the sover¬ 
eign,’ as king (Digha, i. 219). Tlie name of these 
gods means ‘ rulers over the things created by 

J See Mahdvyutpatti, § 163, 36-38; Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
699 (quotiiijf Geory;i, p. 480); Mahdvastu, 1. 30 ; Divydvaddna, 
p. 218 (which mentions ndgas, ‘ dragons,'resting on the water 
[fulakanUrita] at the foot of Meru); Morris, JI*TS, 1891, pp. 
21-25. These genii, dii minores, are sometimes called devas, 
especially the karo{apdniJi (Divydvaddna and Mahdvyutpatti)', 
80 also the Uhauinds devas in Lalitavistara, etc. Deva-putra, 
‘god-son,’ ‘divine,’ ia Honietimesan epithet of greater gods. 

2 According to Lalitavistara, p. 46, 19. 

8 See A.K.V. iii. 60; Beal, Catena, p. 71; Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 26. 

4 Here, as elsewhere, years consisting of 12 montlis of 30 days 
are meant. In Divydvaddna, p. 226, the day of Sakra and of 
the Thirty-three is equal to only one human year ; hence a total 
of 860,000 human years. 

»The Tibetan translation means 'non-measurable (vi-mana) 
mansions.’ These palaces may be spiritual, i.e. they are com¬ 
posed of subtle matter: ‘splendid, pagoda-shaped palaces, 
movable from place to place by an eflfort of will ’ (Childers, 
Diet. p. 674); see Vimdnavatthu, and Bohtlingk-Koth, s.v. 

‘ Viinana.’ 

® The meaning of ydmas is not clear. The Tibetan is hthah- 
bral ba, ‘ free from battle,’ because they have not to wage war 
with the asuras, as the Thirty-three have to do. The ydmas, 
as we have seen (| 3), are created before the chakravdla. Th« 
kings are named in Lalitavistara, p. 44. 
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others,* ‘disposers of others’ creations’ (C. A. F. ^ 
Rhys Davids’ tr.), i.e. they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, the objects of enjoy¬ 
ment which they desire. Length of life, 160,000 

ears, one day = 16,000 human years ; height, 

rokt. 

Some sources regard M&ra, the Satan of early Buddhism, as 
the Supreme god of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to him, M&rabhavana, with 68,000 good assistants. 
Length of life, 32,000 years (see Lalitavutara^ index, and Beal, 
Catena^ p, 83, who adds, from the Chinese Dyrghagama^ the 
weight of the clothing of each class; it varies from 1 oz. to 
t 1 i oz-)- 

The gods of ‘concupiscence’ (kdtnabhogin) enjoy sensuous 
pleasures: but there is a progressive refinement in their food (see 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 197). In the higher spheres 

the sexual act is accomplished by binding(dftAyana, among the 
ydinas\ by Joining hands (pd'^ydpti, among the tufitas). by 
smiling (hoMita, among the ninndXLaratig), or by a simple look 
among the paranirmitavaiavartirit) (nee A.K.V. iii. 62, 
and Georgi, p. 483). On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘apparitional beings’ 
(see § 7 ), see Beal, Catena^ pp. 74, 78, and cf. Waddell, Lamairtn^ 

p. 86 . 

The Four Kings and the Thirty-three are well-known in the 
Br&hmanical sources, and are much older than Buddhism. 
There are several Brahmanical references to the ydmat 
(suydinas), tu^itas, nirtndxLaratat (Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 18, 74: 
see Burnoiif, Introd. p. 604 f.), but they are probably borrowea 
from Buddhism {tu^itd hrahnvakdydti). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist books, e.g. Majjhima, ii. 194, lii. 100 , 
Digha, i. 216 ; and the length of the lives is fixed just as in the 
scholastic era ( Vibha-dga^ p. 422). But lists of gods, like Digha^ 
ii. 266 (six series of ten divine groups, kdyas), seem to be older 
than this sextuple division (see reference to ydiruUt etc., on p. 
261). 

7 . Heavens of the material world (rupadhdtu) 
or Brahma-world. —Probably the most ancient 
documenta on divine beings superior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods of desire, are Digha^ 
1 . 17 , 34, 195.^ The following is a summary. Ac¬ 
cording to the ‘names, expressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the world * (the in- 
ditterence of Buddhists to wliat is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
the ancient editor, who seems to have been conscious 
that the Buddha regards such things as acce.s.sory 
and un-sure), there are three classes 01 gods (or kinds 
of existence, attabhdva)^ which must not be called 
by each other’s names, viz. ( 1 ) ‘ divine, having form 
(or material, rtJpi), belonging to the sensuous (or 
sexual) plan {kdrtidvachara), feeding on solid food,* 
in a word, ‘ solid ’ {olCu'ika)^ ‘ formed of the four 
great elements’; ( 2 ) ‘divine, having form, made of 
mind, with all major and minor links complete, 
not deficient in any organs,’ in a word, ‘made of 
mind’ {jnanoiiiaya) (3) immaterial (formless), 
made up of consciousness (or thought, saiina) only. 

To the first class belong the six categories of 
gods ‘who enjoy pleasures’ {kdmabkuj)^ the Four 
Kings, . . . u\Q paranirmitavakivartins. 

We must now consider the second class, rupdva- 
chara, or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahma is the ancient type and the representative 
par excellence to such a aegree tliat the ‘ world of 
matter ’ is called tlie ‘ world of Brahma.’ The gods 
here are born without parents, by apparitional Lrth 
{aupapdtika) ; they are not immaterial, but their 
matter is subtle {siik^ma, pranita)^ for they feed on 
joy (pritibhak^a)^ and are luminous—the same as 
the first men (see art. Ages OF THE WORLD [Bud- 
dhist], vol. i. p. 190“). We may compare the 
f ibhus of Mahdbhdrata^ iii. 15461 ; * They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms’ {vigraha- 
murti)* The idea of the prpgre.ssive refinement 
of the body of the gods is old [&atapathabrdhmnna^ 
X. i. 6 . 4; Taittiriya Uparilsacl^ ii. 1-5 [Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues, i. 48]); and witli the Brahmans 
the worlds of Prajapati (cf. Majjhinm, i. 2) and 

1 Se« Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 46, 2.69, 260 (line 2 to be read : 
‘The second has form.’ . . .); cf. SutnaAyalavildsini, ad loc. 

9 On manomaya, see art. Booiiisattva, voI. ii. p. 742**, note }; 
also A.K. V. 265. 

* See Fausbbll, Indian Mythology, p. 144. 


Brahma were placed above the heavens of the 
A:rtr?aa-gods (gods owing to their merit) and the 
birth-gods Up. ii. 8; Windisch, Buddhas 

Geburt, Leipzig, 19U8, p. 15). Being by his nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Brahma creates a 
‘solid’ body for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thirty-three (Digha, ii. 210). 
In this respect there is some re.semblance between 
the Kenopani^ad and Digha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still more marked with Majjhima, i. 330, where 
Brahma (the gml Brahma then called Baka, ‘ Heron’) 
tries in vain to disappear from the eyes of Buddha ; 
he was more successful with Varuna, the Vedio god. 

The text which we have quoted, ‘divine . . . with all major 
and minor limbi complete “^(cf. Majjhima, ii. 17, I. 26), ii clear 
enough : the rupa-godi poseeis all the organs of the body. This 
opinion, however, came to be regarded as almost ‘ heretical ’ by 
Pali orthodoxy as well as by Northern orthodoxy (see Vibhahga, 
p. 418 : Kathdvatthu, vlii. 7, with the commentary, and A.K.V. 
(Burn. 44]). Smell (qandha) and taste (ra»a) are solid food 
(kavadikdrdhdra), and consequently cannot be perceived by the 
godi of rupadhdtu ; therefore noses and tongues are useless to 
them. If these gods possess these organs, it is replied that it 
is merely for reasons of beauty. The sexual organ is of no use 
to them, and it would detract from their beauty if it were not 
hidden as it was in the body of S&kyamuni (see SiUtanipdta, 
p. 99 = SEE x. 100, and elsewhere). This discussion, which we 
might consider rather frivolous, is characteristic of a part of 
scholastic Buddhism ; there are aome points in it which we shall 
never see clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves are 
confused. 

The Buddhists, making the most of the theory 
of the four dhydnas (jhdnas, ‘ trances ’), have estab¬ 
lished very coherent systems on the hierarchy of 
the so-called ‘ material ’ celestial spheres. The 
complete table is a.s follows: 

(i.) First-trance heavens.— (1) Brahmapdr- 
§adyas (or ^kdyikas),'^ retinue of BrahmA; length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (‘20 antarakalpoA 
= i great A:a/jDa); height, 4 league. The heaven is 
situated 2,680,()00 leagues above Jambudvipa^ 
and is 1,290,(K)0 leagues broad. These numbers 
have to be doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) Brahinapurohitas, ‘ Brahmfi,-chaplains’; length 
of life, 4 great kalpa ; height, 1 league. (3) Mcmd- 
brahiiidnas, ‘Great Brahmas’; length of life, } 
kalpa ; height, I 4 league.* 

The common opinion is that there are as many stages as there 
are classes of gods. But some say that ‘ Brahma has no distinct 
abode; only in the middle of the pttroAifa-heaven there is a liigh 
storeyed tower, and this is the abode of Brahmk.' Every trance- 
heaven has a king, ministers, and people (Beal, Catena, p. 95; 
cf. AAguttara, ii. 126, where Brahmakaylka [life, 1 kalpa] is the 
general name of the gods of the first trance). Contrast with this 
Digha, i. 216: the retinue of the Brahma does not know 

‘ where, why, whence Brahmk is.’ This text is not familiar with 
purohitas. On the other band, according to A.K.V., the Kash¬ 
mirians do not distinguish the purohitas from the great Brahm&e. 
It will be noted that this plural, 'great Brahmas,’ is strange, 
because there cannot be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahm&. But the early texts, 
when mentioning several ‘prsenomens’ of different Brahmks, 
probably believed to belong to different cosmoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the way for this new idea. On 
different classes of Brahmas, see below, $ 9. 

(ii.) Second-trance heavens.— (1) ParlttdbhcLs 
(‘l.imited splendour’); length of life, 2 kalpas \ 
height, 2 leagues. These tigures are doubled for 
the next live classes. (2) Apramdndbhas, ‘ Im- 

1 Mentioned in Sarhyutta, i. 146, 166. The Lalitavistara 
p. 150) draws a distinction between okdyikas and opdr^adyas 
see also p. 44). 

a According to Kalpadruma. Feer (A MG v. 635) says 266, i.e. 
double the height of the heaven of the paranirmitava^avartins. 

3 We give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A.K.V. 'The first g(xis of the rupa-world are i yojana in 
height; another i yojana must be added for the following 
classes, and one must double from the paHttdbhas. ’ As regards 
the length of life, the Pali sources have for these three classes 
and 1 kalpa ( Vibhafiga, p. 424 ; Warren, p. 290). The text 
quoted in the commentary to Kathdvatthu, xi. 6, however, 
assigns a kalpa to the brahmakayikas ; but, according to 
Buddhagho^a, it refers to a kavpekadesa, i.e. a portion of a 
kalpa. The Abhidharmakoia has i, 1, U kalpa (see Feer, 
AMO v. 636); but its commentary, the Vydkhya, maintains 
that kalpa must be taken to mean i kalpa, therefore i, i, if. 
It refers to a large kalpa; but, according to the Kalpadrxinm, 
the length of life in the riipa-world extends from a small kalpa 
Qg of a large kalpa) to 16 small kaXpas. 
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measurable splendour.’ (3) Abhdsvaras [Ahhas- 
8ara)y ‘ Radiant.’ ^ 

(iii.) Third-trance heavens.—(1) Parlttcthi- 
bhas, ‘ Limited beauty.’ (2) Apra?ndnahibhas, 

* Immeasurable beauty.** (3) Subhnkrtsnas {Subha- 
kinha, wrongly Subhdkinna), ‘ Complete beauty’;^ 
length of life, 64 hilpas, i.e. until the return of the 
de.struetion of the cosmos by wind (see Ages of 
THE World [Buddhi.st], vol. i. p. 188); height, 64 
leagues. 

(iv.) KouR'ril-TKANCE HEAVENS.—(1) Anabhrakas 
(‘Cloudless’); 125 kalpas and leagues (not 128, 
which would be double that of the Suhhakrtsnas) ; 
these numbers are doubled for the following 
(dasses. (2) Punyaprasavas^ ‘Merit-born’ (Tib. 
bsod-navis-skyes), or perhaps ‘ Merit-l>egetting ’ (?). 

(3) Brhatphalas {Vekapphalas)^ ‘Abundant fruit.’* 

(4) -(8) bear the generic name of Suddhavdsa^ 

‘ Pure abode,’ whence Suddhavdsikas, Suddhdvd- 

‘ inhabitants of the Pure abodes.’^ (4) 
Avfhas (Arf/ia6), ‘Kflbrtless’ (?).* (5) Atapa^ 

{atappa = atdpya)j ‘No heat,’ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
Sudr.'^as (Sudassa), ‘Beautiful.’ (7) Sudarkina 
{Sucbissin), ‘ Well-.seeing.’ (8) Akanislhas^ ‘Sub¬ 
lime’ (= ‘ not youngest,’ ‘ not smallest’), also called 
(or .subordinated to) AghanisthaSf ‘at the end 
{ni^tha) of the comi»act ’ {agha), i.e. ‘ at the ton or 
the end of the material world’;* length of life, 
16,000 kalpas ; height, 16,000 leagues. 

The toUl number of ‘ places* or ‘ stages ’ in the rilpa-world, 
therefore, is seventeen, according to the Abhidhannakoia 
2); the Kashmirians suppress one of them (see above, p. 135^'). 
Tlio Raii tradition of Aonidhanna counts only sixteen ; it has 
neither the Anabhrakas nor the Pinn/aprasavas, but it adds 
the Ataihjflasaltvas P^devas, ‘unconscious beings,' ‘gods’) as 
follows: Fouktii tranck.—(1) Asailflasattas, ( 2 ) Vehapphalas^ 
(3) Pure abodes, five in number. (In later documents, e.g. in 
Abhidhammatthasarhgraha, v. ‘2-6, 10 , tr. Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 289, the AsanHasaUat come after the Vshapphalas ; and the 
same arrangement occurs in Northern texts, viz. Lalitavisiara, 
p. 160, Dhannasaiigraha, § 128; Beal, p. 85 (according to Dir- 
yhdgama'/), which add the Asaihjflasattvas to the list of the 
A'o^a.] ^ 

Lastly, certain sources place ^he heaven of 
Mahainahesvara, the (Ireat ld)rd, Siva, above the 
Akanistjuis — a non-Bud»lldst idea borrowed from 

1 Jbhassara appears in several early texts, not as the name 
of the third category of the second trance, hut(I)a3 the general 
name of the gods of the first rank (Saihyutta, i. 114) above 
Brahma (of. the gods ‘oi beyond' [laduttari] in Afiguttara, iii. 

Bee, e.g., DlgKa, V. •, AfigtiUara, vn, v. ftO. Dviting \ 
VWe o.\\aoa tYve tutwre Budd\\a d^eWs amoua the \ 

V^ee Kqib qy tvvtb L V- ’ 

190, on the Buddhist Genesis); and ( 2 ) as the general name 
of the gods of the second trance in Afigutlara, U. 127 O'le, 

2 kalpas). 

3 General name of the gods of the third trance in Afiguttara, 
ii. 127 (life, 4 kalpas). In ii. 231 this expression means * com¬ 
pletely happy ’; but Subha is taken to mean ‘ beauty ’ in A.K. V. 
266a ; Warren translates it ‘ lustrous.* 

* General name of the gods of the fourth trance in Afiguttara, 
il. 1‘28 (life, 500 kalpas). 

4 Saihputta, i. 26; Majjhima, i. 82. A future Buddha is never 
re-born in these heavens, which are reserved for the Andgd- 
mins, saints who obtain nirvana without being re-born in the 
world of men (A.K. V. 207b : JpTS, 1906, p. 102 ). 

6 Tibetan mi-che-ba, ‘not great’ (from abxhat)\ Chinese, 
according to Beal, ‘ without heat,'and, according to Eitel, ‘no 
thought.^ These gods are named in S'a7hyutfa,i.35,60; Di<7ha,ii.60. 

^ Laiitaristnra, 44, 13 (ni^{hagatdi chd kani^^hdi cha); 
Mahdvy^Upatti, § 161 ; Beal, p. 85, n. 10; Wogihara, Asangaii 
Bodhisattvahkumi, Leipzig, 1908, p. 18, who quotes A.^.g. 
Akani{\ha ajyes{ha, ‘ neither the youngest nor the oldest,’ is an 
epithet of the Maruts (yf/V/urda, v, 59. 6 , v. 60. 6 ). The Akani^- 
{has are the moat diatiuguished gods, pa^Litatara (Digha, ii. 
286). References to these gods are comparatively rare in the 
ancient texts. The y>a 7 hii/uf fa uses the phrase wddAarh^ofa . . . 
a^•an^(f/^u 7 <l)n^n, ‘ mounting . . . going to the aArauiH^a.’ 

7 It should he noticed that the Vibhafiga (p. 425) attributes 
the same length of life (500 kalpas) to the Asaflflasattas and to 
the Ve/iapjthalas ; and Heal (p. 95 ), following the Vibhd^d 
(Sarvastivadin), explains that the heaven of the Unconscious 
(like the world of Brahma) is inhabited by heretics. By all 
other rei>ort 8 , it is similar to that of the Brhatphalas. We 
may, therefore, believe that the Asaihjhin heaven does not 
fonn a separate region, bhumi or pradeM, and understand why 
the A bhidharmako^a IS not concerned with it in its nomencla¬ 
ture of the heavens of the rupa-world. On the Unconscious, see 
esp. Digha, i. 28; Rhys Da\id 8 , Dialogues, i. 41 note, li. 66 ; 
Kathdvatthu, iii. 11 . 


Hinduism {Mahdvyutpatti^ § 161; Triglotte, 53; 
R^musat, Fo-koue-ki, p. 146).^ 

We shall now venture to make some more or less hypothetical 
remarks on the origin and development of this theological cos¬ 
mology. It is probable that Brahma was at first regarded os 
the greatest god (see Digha, i. 222 , ii. 210), and his name has 
remained atLached to the rupa-world (see, e.g.. Index s.v. ‘ Visud- 
dhimagga,’ Warren-Lanman, Buddhism in Tra)islatians, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1909, Subhakixihabrahmaloka, etc;,, and even 
liupdrupabrahmaloka, material and immaterial Brahmil*world). 
Scholars have established a hierarchy of beings according to 
vijfldnasthiti (position (?! of intellect) (DiyAa, ii. 69, cf. Ai\gut- 
tara, iv. 40): (1) Brahmakdyika, (2) Abhassara, (3) Subhakii^ha, 
and, according to the trance (AdgiUtara, ii. 126), ... (4) Vehap- 
phala, for which the catalogues of ‘abodes of beings’ (sattvd- 
vdsa) havs (Afiguttara, iv. 401), . . . Asaflflasatta. On the 
other hand, Majjhinia, i. 2, enumerates Prajapati, Brahinft, 
Abhassara, Subhakinha, Vehapphala, and Abhibnu. To get a 
scheme very near the classical (scholastic) scheme, the classes 
of Abha and Subha had to be formed in imitation of tlie classes 
of Brahm& (pdrfadya, purohita) ; and this is what we find in 
Majjhima, lii. 102: Parittahha, Appamanahha, Abhassara, 
Parittasubha, etc. The Vehapphalas of Majjhima, i 2 , are kept, 
and in place of the Abhibhus are put four categories: Aviha 
. . . Akaniftha. But Diqha, ii. 62, adds the fifth category, 
Sudassi (Sudar^ana). It is possible, therefore, to follow to a 
certain point the scholastic work which has amalgamated 
separate traditions and speculations; from an epithet like 
dbhdsvara a class of gods was made, and In the end three 
classes and three heavens were deduced from it 

8 . Immaterial sphere (arUpadhatu, driipya ).— 
There are two views on the driipya. According 
to the first, which keeps to the letter of the canoni¬ 
cal texts,* the drupya is not part of the receptacle- 
world ; it contains only ‘ spiritual ’ beings, free 
from matter, disembodied intellects {vijiidna), 
consisting in thought {sahhdviaya). When the 
transmigrating vijhdnas are re-born (if we may say 
so) into this category, they create the intellectual 
apparatus (ndnian) for themselves, but do not 
accumulate matter (rwjoa), or organs of know¬ 
ledge (saddyatana). 

Instea(i of ‘ places,’ the drupya presents four 
‘aspects’ {dkdra)y according to the state of the 
pure intelligences which constitute it, riiero are 
(1) the realm of the infinity of space [dkfddnanty- 
dyatana), (2) the realm of the inlinity of intellect 
{vijhdna^)f (3) the realm of nothingness {akimchayii- 
ydyatana), and (4) the realm of neither conscious¬ 
ness (or notion) nor not-consciousness {naivajifn}i- 
jhandsainjudyatana)* according to the kind of 
meditation in which the mind tinda itself absorbed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘great 

kalpas** 

T\\e iarat tVriee Tea\u\a axe mjadnastKitis * (Digha, 

\ \\. Auguttara, \n. ‘ meiOaVaWBBa bb 

intellect [vijhxina) dwells {sthiti) ’—an mtellect 
which has in this world been absorbed in one of 
the meditations, ‘ space is infinite,’ * intellect is in¬ 
finite,’* ‘there is nothing,’ and finds itself, for 
countless centuries, in the same meditation -and 
vijhdnasthitis only, for intellect is disincariiated 
and without any relations to matter [rUpa). Like 
the Asaiijiidsattvasy ‘ Unconscious,’ the fourth 
‘ realm ’ i.s not a vijhdnasthitis hut a sattvdvdsa, 
‘ dwelling-place of beings,’ or an dyatana, ‘ place,’ 
for it does not include attachment to (or dwelling 
of intellect upon) any kind of existence, being 
established on an absolute indift'erence {ttpek^d). 

1 See also Lalitavisiara, p. 4, 1. 12 , 6 . 12 , 42. 12 , 112 . 3, etc. 

* This is the orthodox theory (rtVAaAjira, pp. 138, 419 ; Kathd¬ 
vatthu, viii. 8 ; Abhxdharmhko^a, iii. 3, with comm. 224 a, 
264 a, Chandrakirti’s PnSlchaskandhaprakaraxta). 

* This is the ‘summit of existence’ (bhgvdgra). It will he 
seen (Waddell, Lainaism, p. 85, and art. Adibuddha, vol. i. p. 
94t», inaccurate) that the Akani^piabhavana has been pla(;e(l 
above the immaterial heavens to serve as a dwelling-place for 
Adibuddha. 

4 The numbers are already given in Afiguttara, i. 267, but 
there they refer to kalpas without the epithet ‘ great.’ 

* See Childers, Diet. p. 679 ; Dialogues, li. 66 . 

® It is very difficult to form an exact idea of these meditations 
or concentrations (samdpatti), especially of the second. Is it 
the same as the contemplation of ‘ the invisible, infinite thought ’ 
(viflildxia) of Majjhima, i. 329? This would be a do<;triiie similar 
to the Vedanta and the Yogdehdra. See Compendium {PTS, 
1910), p. 64. It is well known that these 'concentrations’ are 
riven by Buddhist tradition as previous to Sakyamuni (e.g. 
Majjhima, i. 164 ; Warren, p. 335). 
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But we must not regard the double negation 
‘ neither consciousness . . . ’ as an absolute negation 
of consciousness ; thought (c/it7^a)and its derivatives 
[chaitia) remain, although in a very attenuated 
state.^ In fact, if thought happened to cea.se in 
these immaterial existences, tlie result would be 
nirvana; and we know {Ahguttarat i. 267) that 
‘ non-converted ’ persons [prtlmgjana) may reach 
them without being wortliy of nij'vdria, without 
being free from tlie danger of falling back again 
into hell or among the pretas. 

Several schools maintain the existence of ‘matter’ in the 
* Immaterial World.’ This refers to a ‘ fine or attenuated form 
of matter,’accordinjj to the Mahdsdi’nghikas, but such that it 
includes the five kinds of perceptible knowledg^e (vijfLdna- 
kdj/as).^ The syllable d of drupya, * formlessness' (which is the 
vfddhi, initial emphasis, of the abstract word derived from 
drupa, ‘formless'), is explained as a diminutive (i^adarthe). 
An argument in favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
{vijndna) needs a material support (ddraya), and this support ‘ 
must he the special ‘ matter ’ called hfdayavastu, ‘ heart-thing’ 
(according to the A.K. y. the opinion of the TArnraparviyas, i.a. 
the Buddhists of Taprobane, the SinhaleHe).3 Another argument 
is that, according to the formula of ‘ dependent origination ’ 
name (intellectual data) and matter (rupa) proceed from 
vijndna.* 

9. Cosmic systems, chiliocosms.—It is possible 
that the most ancient Buddhist cosmology did not 
imagine anything but the ‘ small universe,’ the 
chakravdla properly speaking; but, in documents 
which appear to be very archaic (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe we know of the teaching of 
the Buddha), the notion of the infinity of the 
world is stated—from which arises that of the 
existence of other univer.ses {lokadhdtu) or cha- 
kravdlas similar to ours;® and in i\\^ Ahguttara 
(i. 227) we find great combinations of ‘thousands 
of universes,’ which will remain the basis of the 
‘ great cosmology,’ if we may thus express it, 
namely: (1) A system of a tnousand universes, 
‘small chiliocosm,’ sahassi chulanikd lokadkdtUy^ 
or sahnssadhd loka {ih. v. 59) ; (2) a system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘small chiliocosms’ ; 
this is tlie ‘ middle chilioco.srn,’ dvisahassl niajjhi' 
mikd lokadhdtu (‘two-thousandth middle uni¬ 
verse’); and (3) a system of a thousand million 
universes, ‘ great chiliocosm,’ or ‘ three-thousandth 
great-thousandth universe,’ tisahassi mahdsahassi 
lokadhdtu.'^ 

1 8ee\£atAdvattAu, iii. 12; Beal, Catena, p. 91; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Bnddh, Piych. p. 74 f. ; Saihgitisiitta {Digha, xxxiii.), 
in Burnout, Lntui, p. 809 ; Aiigultara, v. 7, 318. 

^ See Beal, Catena, pp. 92, 104 : Wassilieff, Buddhismtu, 1860, 
p. 237 (261). 

3 See A.K. K. (Burn. 28**), cited in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 613 (cf. 
Walleser, P/iil. Grundlage des dlteren Buddhismm, Heidelberg^, 
1904, p. 106). On the hadayavatthu, 'basis’ or 'site,’ of the 
sensoriuin commune (rnanas), see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, op. ctf. 
p. 129, note ; cf. p. 173 and index : JP'TS, 1884, p. ‘28 ; Visud' 
ahiinagga, JPTS, 1891, p. 124, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
569; the rOle of the heart in the ancient Hindu philosophy is 
well known (Bohtlingk-Roth, e.v. ' Dhatu,' p. 984^'). 

4 Kathdvatthu, vin. 8 ; cf. Warren, Buddhism, p. 178, 1. 16, 
and see also SaJhyutta, iii. 63. 

® The Brdhrnavas admit the infinity of the world upwards and 
sideways (see Paflchavidisahrdhmarta, xviii. 6, 2, in Hopkins, 
‘Gods and Saints of the Great Brahmaya,’ Trans. Connecticut 
Acad. XV. 26, July 1909). The theory that the world is infinite 
across, and finite in upward and downward directions, is con¬ 
demned in Dxgha, 1. 23 (Rhys Davids, Dialonues, i. 36; see 
Agnosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. ‘224^’, note). A tradition 
which was long in being attested (Att/iasdlini, § 374, quoted in 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, wanting in the 'Chapter of the Fours’ 
of the Aiiguttara, as Rhys Davids remarks, loc. cif.) states that 
four things are infinite : space, the number of universes, the 
number of living beings, and the wisdoni of a Buddha. 

® Lokadhdtu, masc. in Mahdvastu, i. 40, 7, and Sik^dsa- 
muchchaya, p. 246 ; fern, in Pali, Mahdvastu, ii. 300, 16, 
Karu^dpurujarika, p. 4, etc. 'fhe word svkhdrnti, ‘the 
happy’ (see Blsst, Abodic of tub [Bud.], vol. ii. p. 088^'). must 
be understood as sukhdmtl lokadhdtu, ' the happy world,’ and 
not as sukhdvati bhurni, ‘ the happy earth or storey.' 

7 The Skr. forms in Mahnoyutpatti, § lf)3, Rodhicharydvatd- 
rapafljikd, ad il. 14; snhasra^ chiujiko lokadhntuh ; di-isnhasro 
madhyamo. . . ; trisdhasraxnahasohasro. . . . There are variants 
in Mahdvastu and elsewhere {trisdhasrd . . .). .See Lefnmnn, 
Lalitavistara iibersetzt, Berlin, 1874, p. 208. Chiidika, chidika 
(Pali-Prakrit chula, chu(a, ‘ small,’ cf. Skr. ksxdla) is traced to 
chudd, ‘top,’ ‘crest’(tuft left on the head after tonsure), but 
see Saddharmapxiv.(pinka, p. 327 (k^udrakalokadhahi). 


The traditional meaning of the words dvisahassi, tisahassi, 
seems to be quite clear. The Aiiguttara says that the dvisahasfri 
«=1000 sahassi, and the tisahassi—1000 dvi.sahassi. D/ i and ft 
are exponents, not multipliers. We find looo, looo'-’, Ui0(»y. 
Schmidt’s interpretation, ‘das ^rosse Tausend der :ilX)U Welteii,’ 
is wrong; and Koppen (BuddAiymTts, ii. 387) is also inexact, if 
we can trust the Aiiguttara and the Abhidharmako^a. But it 
must he remembered that the universes appear grouped in 
triads in order to form the hell of ‘ intramundane darkness’ - 
which justifies the number 3(HK). But in the multi[)lioati()n of 
1000 by 1000 there are other differenoes which strike scholars: 
‘The "holy words of Buddha cannot lie in disagreement; how 
is it then that there are so many dififerences in the accounts 
found in the sutras and treatises {Abhidharrnaiastras)^ For 
instance, in regard to the number of mountains called Sumeru 
(there is a Meru is each small, universe, chakravdla [see above, 
p. 131J), If we rely on the Agamas ( = Pali nikdya, ‘canonic 
collection') and the Ko^a, each great chiliocosm has one 
thousand million, whereas the Suvarxiaprabhasa aiui the 
Avataihsaka (Great Vehicle) say there are only ten millions. 
Then with regard to the various measurements and the contra¬ 
dictory statements relating to the number of the riipa-heavens,! 
how are these differences to be accounted for ? ’2 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
these multiplications of universes and on account 
of theories on the more or less complete destruc¬ 
tions of the world, the following arrangement has 
been imagined :— 

One thousand chakravdlas make a small chiliocosm, with 
4000 continents, 1000 Merus, and 1000 heavens of Brahma-gods 
(gods of the first trance). This small chiliocosm is surrounded 
by a mountain which separates it from the neighbouring 
email chiliocosms; and there is by way of a roof, so to speak, 
a heaven of gods of the second trance. The middle chiliocosm 
includes 1000 heavens of this second trance, with as many small 
chiliocosms beneath them ; the walls reach up to the third 
trance ; it is covered by a heaven of the third trance. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of this trance, and is 
crowned with a heaven of the fourth. 

The documents which show this superimposing 
do not seem to be very old (Koppen, i. 236; 
Remusat, Melanges posthumes, p. 94 ; but Beal, p. 
103, cites the Vibhd^aSdstra). The Lalitavistara 
(p. 150) certainly does not know it, for it informs 
us that the great chiliocosm contains a thousand 
million (100 ^ofi.?) heavens of each kind. 

We must point out a certain number of cosmic multiulicationi 
which are independent of and probably previous to the chilio- 
cosmic conception; e.g. Mahdvagga, i. 6, 31 (Jdtaka, i. 63), 
ayarh dasasafiassi lokadhdtu (where the reference is to 10,000 
worlds and not to 10(K)10 worlds); Digha, ii. 139, where the 
ods of ten universes (dasAsu lokadhdtusu) gather together to 
e present at the death of the Buddha. There are different 
kinds of BrahmA-gods; in Digha, ii. 261, MahabrahmA, ‘ the 
great BrahmA,’ reigns over 1000 BrahmA-worlds ; Majjhiina, iii. 
101, distinguishes between a Sahasso brahma, ' thousandth 
Brahma,’ governing a sahassi lokadhatu (cf. Aiiguttara, i. 277), 
a Dvisahasso , . . and a Dasasahasso (10,000th - Brahma), 
overniug a dasasahassi lokaAhdtu (ct. Saifiyutta, \. 146). See 
’isuddhimagga, xlil. (Warren, p. 321; S. Hardy, Manual, p. ‘2 ; 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 363) on the three ‘fields' or ‘domains’ 
(kfetra) of a Buddha ; * Birth-domain (janrnaf') comprises 10,(KX) 

warldn ; a/7 tremble a.t different momenta in the life of a Buddha 
(cf. Atafidvagga, i. 6, SI). Authority-domain (u/fld) comprisea a 
hundred thousand times ten millions of worlds (=100 great 
chiliocosms); over all extends the protecting power of the 
“formula) of protection" (the so-called parittas) given by the 
Buddha. Knowledge-domain (Jildna(>) is without limit.’ The 
Mahdvastu mentions a buddhakfetra equal to 61 great ohilio- 
coems, and an upak^etra equal to ‘244 great chiliocosms (1. 121, 
cf. pp. xxxii and 471, and iii. 841). In the later literature 
* great chiliocosm ’ and buddhakfetra are, as a rule, synonymous 
(cf. Aiiguttara, i. 2‘28). 

The (diiliocosni did not satisfy the Buddhist 
imagination. The Mahdvastu (i. 122) and the 
Mahdydnasfitras con.sider that the number of 
chiliocosms, or ‘ fields of Buddha,’ is inlinite in 
every direction (e.g. Lotus, xi. ; SBE xxi. 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dozen, names of 
these ‘great universi's’ (e.g. Karundpundarika) \ 
and in the Avatahisaka we get a systematic ar¬ 
rangement of these cliiliocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fragrant Ocean, which carries an 
infinite number of world-^erms (h)kabija |?1); from it there 
issue lotuses infinite in number—very far removed, indeed, 
from each other. From each of lliese lotuses is horn a universe 
(great chiliocosm), above which (separated by whirlwind,-.) 
there are three, then five, and so on u]> to the twentieth tier, 
where there are 39 great chiliocosms. We are not told whether 
this development of a ‘ world-germ ’ is in the form of a tranch* 
or of a fan, or whether it is to he understood as an inverted 

1 The text says antpd hcavens. This must he a misuke (s 
above, p. 136). 

^ Shou-lun, tr. In Beal, Catena, p. 1('3. 
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pyramid (1, 3^, 53,... 392). But, on the other hand, we learn 
that the universe in which we are, the Sahalokadhdtu,^ forms 
part of the thirteenth stage, and constitutes the ‘ field* of the 
Buddha Vairochana (see art. Adibuddha, vol. i. p. 09* note D), 
and that, on the same level at the same stage, in the extreme 
west, is the blessed universe of the Buddha Amitabha, the 
Sukhdvatx, where a kalpa of our universe is equal to a day and 
a nignt (see art. Blkst, Abodb or tub [Buddhist], vol. ii. p. 
688 b). 2 

Litkhatitrb. —See preliminary not© 3 on p. 130 f., and p. 131*, 
note 4, and works mentioned throughout the article. See also 
the tr. of the AbhidhaminasaAijaha bv Shive Zan Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids under the title Conxpouiiiim of Philo¬ 
sophy (PTS, London, 1910), the tr. of Digka, ii,, by T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogxui of the Buddha, ii. (Oxford, 
1910). Reference must also bo made to Mafljughosaha* 
savajra’s Siddhanta, i. fol. 223-248. 

L. DK LA VALLftK PoUSSIN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtic). 
—We do not know the ancient Celtic ideas with 
respect to the origin of the world. According to 
Strabo (IV. iv. 4), the Druids, as well a.s others, 
said that the soul and the world were immortal, 
and that one day lire and water would j)revail. On 
the other hand, the Celts of the Adriatic said to 
Alexander : ‘ We fear only one thing, ami that 
is that the sky may fall on us’ (Strabo, vil. iii. 8). 
This belief in the rail of the sky is seen frequently 
in the oaths of Iri.sh epic poetry. In a note on 
the hymn of Ultan (verse 9) mention is made of 
the two pillars of the sky. 

These confused and contradictory ideas do not 
enable us to re-construct Celtic cosmology. It 
would be dangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosmology in tlie Christian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-called .secrets of the bards 
of the Island of Britain, or in the oral traditions 
of Armorican Brittany; for the elements con¬ 
tained in these dillerent sources are either foreign or 
modern in origin. See also art. Celt.s,vo1. iii. p.’298. 

Litbratuub.—R oget de Bellogmet, Ethnog^nie yanloise, 
Paris, 1861-76, iii. 137 ; C. Jullian, llistoire de la Gaxcle, Paris, 
1907, i. 360, ii. 126, 175 ; H. Gaidoz in Zeitechrift fiir celtische 
FAtfo/ogie, 1807-1901, i. 27 f. (j-, DOTTIN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 

(Chinese).—Chinese theories of cosmogony and 
cosmology may be said to be of comparatively 
modern date. They profess, however, to be based 
on a system which claims an almost immemorial 
antinuity, i.e. the 8 trigrains, which are usually 
attributed to Fu-hsi (2852 B.C.), though somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to their ulti- 
jr..ate origin. These figures were intended to 
rcpi'er^riil the stalks of the milfoil {Ptarmica 
s^ibirka), which were employed by diviners in close 
as.sociation with the lines which were produced on 
tlie shell of the tortoise, as described in art. Com¬ 
munion WITH THE Dead (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 731^ 
The .stalks were divided into longer and shorter 
lengths, and the order in which they were drawn 
and disposed, in varying combinations of long and 
short or ‘ strong ’ and ‘ weak ’ line.s, was interpreted 

1 This expression seems to denote a great chiliocosm, but it is 

certain that its natural meaning should be the small universe, 
the ehakravdla in which we live. Saha is an adjective ; we 
find a fern, form sakd (Mahdvyutpatti, § 154, 21 ; Divyduaddna, 
p. 293, 19 ; Mahdvaslu, ii. 379, 21 ; Lafikdvatdra, in Burnoufi 
Introduction, p. 696; KaruTydpujy^arika, p. 119; Wilson, ii 
32 ; and probably Bdjatarahgini, i. 172, where A. Stein reads 
mahi), and more rarely the masc. formsaAa(Triglotte, § 46, and 
sahalokandtha, in Mahdvaslu, ii. 385), This expression, which 
has been translated ‘enduring,* * suffering,’ or ‘supporting’ 
(from root sah), is not clear. The Tibetan mi mjed or rnjed (see 
Jaschke, 7'ih. Diet., London, 1881, p. 174) does not shed any light 
on the question, and the designation of Brahma as Sahdmpati 
{Sahapati) remains obscure (Hurnouf, Introduction, p. 694 • 
Beal, Catena, p. 16; Eitel, Handbook, p. 134). ’ 

2 The present sources are Rdmusat, Melanges posthumes, p, 
96 ; Beal, Catena, p. 121. The two authors differ on many 
points; e.g. Beal regards Saha as the name of the whole 
thirteenth 8ta^e. Between the Saha (centre of this stage) and 
the 5uA:Adwaft (regarded not as a chiliocosm but as a privileged 
ehakravdla, with no hell, and no cosmic mountain.s), there are 
10,000,000,000 universes. The original source is the A vat.aihsaka 
—a word which denotes a part of the Chinese canon of the Great 
Vehicle (Nanjio, Catal., 1883, p. 82ff., on which see Taranatha, 
p. 63, and Wassilieff, Buddhiamus, esp. p. 157 [171] f.). 


in accordance witli the arbitrary methods which 
prevailed from time to time, but of which the 
details liave not been handed down. It may, how¬ 
ever, safely be a.ssumed that the function of the 
trigrams was limited to que.stions of tribal or 
domestic interest, and that nothing of a tlioological 
or cosmological character was attached to them. 

The trigrams were arranged in 8 groups thus ; 


A new arrangement was invented by Si-peh 
(1231-1135 B.C.), during his two years’ imprison¬ 
ment at the hands of the ruler of the Yin dynasty, 
and it is probable that to him is also due tfio 
combination of the original 8 trigrams to form the 
64 hexagrams which are the basis of the Yi-kingy 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly known as 
the Book of Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwards canonized as W6n-wang 
(= King WCn), appended to each of the hexagrams 
an explanatory outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to be conveyed by the tigure, but his son 
Tan, better known as Chow-kung (Duke of Chow), 
added an analysis, showing how each line of the 
hexagram was to be interpreted so as to contribute 
to the general conclusion which his father had 
established. The deductions of King W6n, with 
the analyses of the Duke of Chow, form the text 
of the Yi-king. Throughout the 64 chapters of 
the original work there is nothing whatever of a 
cosmological character; the compilers were entirely 
occupied with political and personal matters, en¬ 
deavouring to learn from the omens furnished by 
the stalks and their representative symbols the 
probable results of certain courses of conduct 
which were in contemplation. The harmless 
trifling, as it seemed to his jailers, with which 
the prisoner, Si-neh, employed his leisure, was in 
reality a means uy which he was able to develop 
his revolutionary schemes without let or hindrance ; 
none but himself knew the signihcance attaching 
to the harmless straws with which he amused 
himself; and when, in course of time, his liberty 
was restored, he was enabled to consummate his 
schemes with complete success. 

A new element is, however, introduced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-king which bear the 
imprimatur of Confucius, though it seems probable 
that only the first and second are properly attri¬ 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemeu inevitable 
that the thought which had been expended upon 
the hexagrams, by sages so eminent as Si-peh and 
his son, could not fail to be of permanent value, 
and that, though the political conditions which 
had first inspired their studies no longer existed, the 
lessons which they contributed might be applied 
with equal value to the troublous circumstances 
of his own times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of 
the Yi-king, frankly acknowledging the difficulty 
he experienced in the interpretation of its cryptic 
phraseology, and in adapting its lessons to his own 
enlarged conception of the scope of the work. 
Later commentators, building upon the theory 
that the three lines of the early trigrams represent 
the three powers—Heaven, Earth, and Man — 
attempt to transfer the les.sons of the figures from 
the smaller stage of human aflairs to the larger 
theatre of universal Nature. In the Appendixes, 
therefore, we discover, in an ever-ascending scale, 
the application of the hexagrams to the constitution 
and course of Nature, the later chapters furnishing 
some of the material out of which Chu-h.si (Chucius, 
A.D. 1130-1200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now represents modern 
Chinese philosophic thought on the subject. 

A word of explanation may here be necessary in 
order to show the mechanism of the developed 
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By stem of the Yi-kimj. Each trigram bears a dis¬ 
tinctive name, as well as a lucal habitation or 
direction, together with a natural allinity, quality, 
etc. Thus the 0th group, as arranged by 8i-peh, 
originally the lirst group according to the earlier 
system, consisting of 3 unbroken or ‘strong’ lines, 
is denominated k'i&n^ which means ‘untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and represents Heaven, a sovereign, 
a father, etc. Its locality or direction is north¬ 
west ; its affinity, ether ; its quality, humidity, etc. 

The hexagrams are formea by the combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also have distinctive names. 
Each line bears a certain relation to the other 
lines; thus the first or bottom line in the lower 
trigram is related to the first line of the u^ier 
trigram, i.e. to the 4th line of the hexagram. The 
position of the various lines is a most important 
consideration—sometimes a ‘ strong ’ line is found 
in a ‘ weak ’ place, and vice, versa. 

An illustration from Legge’s Yi-king (SBEt xvi. 
71) may serve to indicate the method of inter¬ 
pretation. The 7th hexagram, known as sze^ is 

written thus : znnr ^ consisting of the 2 tri- 

grams k'dn representing wat er, and kw'un 

representing earth, suggesting, by the 
combination, waters collected on the earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of people 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. The 
‘strong’ or undivided line occupies the mo.st im¬ 
portant place in the mner or lower trigram, i.e. 
the middle, second only to the middle place in the 
outer, or upper, trigram, which is the paramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘ strong * line, 
therefore, occupying a secondary position, must 
stand for the leader of the host; were he to occupy 
the liighest position, i.e. the 5th line from the 
bottom -the middle line of the upper trigram—he 
would represent the sovereign. These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary preconceptions. 

The Duke of Chow thus interprets the fl^fure : ‘ The first 
line (reckoninjf from below), divided, shows the host going 
forth according to the rules (for such a movement). If these 
(rules) be not good, there will be evil.’ Leggo adds : ‘The line 
is divided, a weak line in a strong place, not correct; this 
Justifies the caution w'hich follows.’ 

‘The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) In the midst 
of the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The 
king has thrice conveyed to him his charge.' 

'The third line, divided, shows how the hosts may possibly 
have many commanders ; (in such a case) there w ill be evil,’ 
Logge explains: ‘ The third place is odd, and should be occupied 
by a strong line, instead of which we have a weak line in it. 
But it is at the top of the lower trigram, and its subject should 
be in office or activity. There is sugjjested the idea that its 
subject has vaulted over the second line, and wishes to share 
In the command and honour of him who has been appointed to 
be commander-in-chief. The lesson of the previous line is made 
of none effect. We have a divided authority in the expedition. 
The result can only be evil.’ 

‘The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat: there 
is no error.’ Legge comments thus: ‘The line is also weak, 
and victory cannot be expecte<l ; but in the fourth place a weak 
line is in its correct position, and its subject will do what is 
right in his circumstances. He will retreat, and a retreat is for 
him the part of wisdom.’ 

‘The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, which it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). There will be no error. 
If the oldest son lead the host, and younger men be (also) in 
command, however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
evil.’ Legge interprets the Duke’s findings thus ; ‘ We have an 
intimation [in this passage] . . . that only defensive war, or 
war waged by the rightful authority to put down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. “ The birds in the fields ” are emblematic 
of plunderers and invaders, w’hom it will be well to destroy. 
The fifth line symbolizes the chief authority, but here he is 
weak or humble, and has given all power and authority to 
execute judgment into the hands of the commander-in-chief, 
who is the oldest son ; and in the subject of line 8 we have an 
example of the younger men who would cause evil if allowed to 
share his power.’ 

‘The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering 
his charges (to the men who have distinguished themselves), 
appointing some to be rulers of States, and others to be chiefs 
of clans. But small men should not be employed (in such 
positions).’ Legge thus comments: ‘The action of the hexa¬ 
gram has been gone through. The expedition has been con¬ 
ducted to a successful end. The enemy has been subdued. 


His territories are at the disposal of the conqueror. The 
commander-in-chief has done his part well. Ilis sovereign, 
“the great ruler,” comes upon the scene, and rewards the 
officers who have been conspicuous by their bravery and skill, 
conferring on them rank and lands. Hut he is warned to have 
respect in doing so to their moral character. Small men, of 
ordinary or less than ordinary character, may be rewarded 
with riches and certain honours; but land and the welfare of 
its population should not be given into the hands of any who 
are not equal to the responsibility of such a trust.’ 

To turn now to the main deduction of King 
\V6n, of which the above is the detailed explana¬ 
tion. We find the lessons of the hexagram thus 
expressed: ^ Sze indicates how (in tlie age which 
it supposes), with firmness and correctness and 
(a leader of) age and experience, there will be no 
error.’ 

It will be observed, from this exam^de, how the 
character of the lines (whetlier divided or un¬ 
divided), their place in the hexagram (whether 
odd or even, e.g. 1, 3, 6; or 2, 4, 6), and their 
mutual relation to eacli other (2 corresponding to 
6, etc.) are all of great importance in the exposition 
of the lessons they are supposed to convey. I'he 
mutual relation oi the 2 trigrarns in each hexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen will serve to show how little there 
is of any cosmological element in the original 
Book of Changes, and how far the modern com¬ 
mentators have wandered from the intention of 
the compiler and his earliest expositor ; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary forcing of the primitive 
modes of divination, and the introduction oi entirely 
new ideas in the Appendixes, that Chucius suc¬ 
ceeded in building up the system which is attri¬ 
buted to him, and which has only the slightest 
affinity with the diagrams of King W6n. A rough 
parallel might be established between the diagrams 
and our modern playing cards, in which the calendar 
may be said to bo represented, though with no 
cosmological intention, the 4 suits repre.senting the 
4 seasons; the 13 cards in each suit = the 13 
sidereal months; the 62 cards = the 62 weeks of 
the year ; the 364 pips (including the value of the 
‘coat’ cards) = the days of the year, etc. ; and, as 
the cards are now employed by prettmded ‘ fortune¬ 
tellers ’ as a key to the secrets of human existence, 
so the hexagrams of King W5n came to be applied, 
in course of time, to issues much larger than were 
ever contemplated by their inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modem system was 
Chucius, whose name is pre-eminent amongst the 
philosophers of the Sung school of the llth and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
were practical philosophers, but Chucius was not 
content to accept the fact of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sufficient for the great teachers 
who preceded him; he endeavoured to establish a 
systematic theory of the origin of all things, find¬ 
ing in the Yi-kuig, as he supposed, a groundwork 
for his researche.s. He was further aided in his 
speculations by Taoistic and Buddhistic sugges¬ 
tions, as well as by other philosophic concei)ts 
which may well have reached China ny that time, 
and which to an ardent and omnivorous student 
would prove attractive. It is not unlikely that he 
was familiar with Persian and early Christian ideas 
propagated by the Nestorian teachers in the cen¬ 
turies preceding him. 

It is very important to bear in mind that the 
earliest conception of the Chinese regarding the 
universe was a theological one, while the later 
system of Chucius is philo.soj»hical ; and it is owing 
to this fact that Chucius found liimself involved in 
frequent difficulties in tlie endeavour to harmonize 
the two. The ancient or theological concept take.s 
its starting-point from Shang-ti, or Heaven; tlie 
Taoistic or philos(n)hic theory goes no furtlier hack 
than the ‘ Creat Extreme’; but Chucius, though 
professedly no theologian, appears unable to elimiii- 
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ate from his system some traces of the aiicien 
conviction tliat behind all plienomena there is a 
power, variously described as Heaven, tiie ‘Con 
trollcr,’ the ‘Great Framer’ (or ‘Potter’), etc. 
while lie shrank from any sug<^estion of anthrojio 
morphism, and disclaimed the view that that 
power actively interfered in the athiirs of men. 

As a matter of fact, the tiieories of Chucius are 
not intended to account for ultimate beginnings 
his conception of the present world is that it is but 
one of a long series of similar existences wliicl: 
have nourished in turn, and have been corrupte<l, 
eacli disappearing eventually from view and giving 
plaf^e to a new world. Me makes no attempt to 
cxjuain how the primal element came into being 
but finds his starting-point in the theory of the 
existence of a Natural Law whicli he denominates 
Li (pronounced Xee), and a vital essence which he 
calls K'i (j)ronouri(;ed Chcfi), He does not inquire 
wherein this Law resides, or where this vital 
‘ breath ’ is derived from. The theologian may 
contend for the recognition of a Divine creator or 
framer, but Chucius, though ho does not traverse 
the argument, declines to discuss the subject. In 
inquiring, tlierefore, into the evolution of this 
present work!, he finds its material basis in K'i 
(vapour, breath, air, etc.), and its active principle 
in Li —both eternal in their nature, as existing 
before the clock of time began to strike, yet 
admitting of a priority of order in the case of Li. 
The alternate action and inaction of Li, in the 
sphere of K'i, produced the positive and negative 
forms, Yang and Yin, variously represented as 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and Earth, Male and 
Female, etc,, whose vicissitudes constitute the 
Tao, or Course of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
seasons, the alternations of day and night, etc. 
The Yang and Yin contain the ‘ Five elements’ in 
embryo, viz. rnetal, wood, water, fire, and earth, 
of which water and lire are regarded as the simplest 
forms. Each element possesses a Yang and a Km 
quality, and all are pervaded by Li. As a result 
of the interaction of these two ‘forms’—the Yang 
and the Yin, which are in constant motion—a 
certain amount of ‘ sediment ’ is preciiiitated to 
the centre of the whirling mass and becomes 
Earth, whilst the more subtle excreta are flung 
upwards to the outer ring of the circle, and become 
Heaven. Earth remains motionless in tlie centre, 
whilst tlie Heavens revolve continually, as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies serve to show. 

The myriad creatures were produced by the 
spontaneous coagulation of the liner essences of 
the live elements in the Yang-Yin, forming a her¬ 
maphroditic being or pair, which in course of time 
separated and gave liirth to the male and female 
species which now constitute the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these theories are from the .system of divination 
attributed to King W6n, and it seems inevitable 
that they represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose which inspired 
its first exponents. From Chucius’ own words, we 
are led to conclude that the study of the Yi had 
made little progress during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confucius until his 
own time. It seems probable that the later Ap¬ 
pendixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘ Master’ 
nimself, belong to a period lon^ posterior, and 
they .seem to reflect opinions which began to be 
current only in Chucius’ days. Philosophers such as 
Shao-yung {k.D. 1011-1077), of whom Chucius says, 
‘From the time of Confucius no one understood 
this {i.e. the relation between the Great Extreme, 
the 8 diagrams, etc.) until Shao explained it,’ and 
Chow Tun-i (A.D. 1017-1073), to whom is attri¬ 
buted the circular diagram of the Great Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Yi as a vehicle of 


Taoistic ideas, and applied to the ‘strong’ and 
‘weak’ lines of King Wen the system of Yang 
and Yin, which now here appears in the text of the 
Yi, but wdiich is suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the Tao-'L'e-King ): 

‘Tao pro<iuced unity ; unity produced duality ; duality pro¬ 
duced trinity; and trinity produced the innumerable objects; 
the iiuuuucrable objects, (;arr>injr the feminine or shadow 
principle on the one side, and the masculine or sunlight 
principle on the other, created a just harmony by their respect¬ 
ive clashes of primitive impulse or ether' (Parker’s tr.). 

It may be assumed, tlierefore, that the Chinese 
cosmogony is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that tlie ancients were content to accept the fact 
of tlie universe without alislruse theorizing as to 
its origin and method. The Sung pliilosophers 
adopted the trilinear ligiires of the Yi, but devised 
a new diagram of w hat they called the ‘ Great 
Extreme,’ viz. a circle intended to repre.sent the 
ultimate principle Li, which, in their system, 
indicates the limit of philosophical discussion. This 
circle wa.s .subflividorl thus : 



to illustrate the interaction and constant gyrations 
of the Yang ami Yin, i.e. the primal essence, or 
K'i in its 2 fmins, the motive power in whicli is 
Li. Another circle represents the K'i as divided 
into its constituent elements, i.e. the live active 
rinciple.s—water, fire, wood, metal, and earth, 
ometimes the four .seasons are represented. 

From these we may learn that, according to 
Z)huciu.s, the world came into existence as a result 
of the operation of Li, or ‘ Natural Law,’ setting 
m motion the K'i, or ‘vital e.ssenee,’ w'hicli, by the 
nteraction of its two forms, Yang and Yin, con¬ 
taining the 5 elements, threw off, in its nerpetual 
revolutions, the excreta which coagulated respect- 
'vely into Heaven, on the outward edge, and Earth, 
n the centre ; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Yin account for tlie regular succession of day 
and night, the alternate w'axing and waning of the 
same being the cause of the four sea-sons; and 
hat, when the great cycle, calculated as occupying 
L kalpa, or 129,600 years, is accomplished through 
he exhaustion of tlie Yang element in man, as 
exhibited by moral declension and universal cor¬ 
ruption, the whole system is resolved into its 
constituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being. 

Man*s place in Nature. —As to the place which 
man occupies in this system, since man is com¬ 
pounded of the five elements con.stituting the K'i, or 
vital essence, in which the Li operate.s, he is 
described as a microcosm—a world in miniature— 
from which it follows that every man has within 
him a ‘spark of the Divine.’ In some men the 
Yang predominates; in others the Kin. Of the 
former are the Sages, the great men of past and 
present times; tlie latter are represented by the 
‘mean’ men, the dull, the criminal, etc. As in 
;ho cose of Nature, so man has his seasons of spring, 
lummer, etc., and his days and nights, and, like 
Fe world, comes to an end by the exhaustion of 
he K'i, or vital breath. His great business, there* 
'ore, i.s to frame and fashion his life so as to live 
n conformity with tlie Tao, or ob.served order of 
-he universe. ‘ No contrariety’ must be bis motto. 
Jy 80 doing he may attain in time the proud 
'istinetion of being an as.sociate of Heaven and 
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Earth. As to his future, neither Tiao-tze, Con* 
fueiiis, nor Chucius has any tiling to say ; probably, 
from the philosojihical ])oint of view, death to 
them, thougli they would not discuss it, meant a 
return to the original chaos, like the universe at 
the end of its cycle of existence; or, to ex})ress it 
in the polite but equivocal iihrase of ancient and 
modern days, a ‘return to Heaven.’ j 

'Ihe philosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illusive for common accejitance, and, during 
the Sung dynasty, the tradition of a ‘first man’ 
was evolved, ascribing the ancestry of the human 
race to a certain P‘an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Lu‘she (Mayers’ tr.): 

‘ When the great first principle had given birth to the two 
primary forms, and these had produced the four secondary 
figures, the latter underwent transformations and evolutions, 
whence the natural objects depending from their respective 
Influences came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forth to rule the world was named P'an-ku, and he was also 
called the “ Undeveloped and Unenlightened” (i.e. the Embryo).’ 

This idea is now almost universally accepted by 
the mass of the unlearned in China, and by not a 
few of the scnolarly class, being, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of Ihe indefinite theories of the 
Chucian philosopher as to the origin of man. 

The place occvpied spiritual beings .—Though 
Confucius and Chucius (16 centuries later) were 
unwilling to enter into the question of spiritual 
existences, and though the latter expressly declared 
the dilticulties involved in such a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so frciiucntly to the 
existence of spirits made it necessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Chinese philosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kuei-shen, or 8].urits, were 
adopted as representing, so to speak, in personal 
form, the activities at work in the changing 
phenomena of Nature ; hut the ancient doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of God, (tarrying 
out His behests, on the analogy of the officers of 
State fullilling the decrees of the sovereign, sur¬ 
vives, in a .somewhat debased form, in the popular 
opinion which invests the eartii and air with a 
numhcrless host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The pla.ce of God. — In the earliest days of which 
we possess any record, Shang*ti, or God, ajijicars 
to have occupied a cliief place in the mind of 
China’s rulers, but at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty (12th cent. B.C.) wefind the terms ‘Heaven’ 
and ‘ Earth ’ coming into prominence, repre.senting 
the ojierations of God in Nature and Providence, 
and, as a consequence, Shang-ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
which ho seems to have stood vis-d-vis his votaries 
in the earlier days. Later developments contri¬ 
buted towards the increasing of this distance, and 
the attitude of Confucius towards metaphy.sical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
chasm. Chucius appears to have relegated God to 
a position of infinite remoteness and unknowable¬ 
ness, though he did not deny the possibility of 
there being an ultimate ruling power, of wliose 
existence individual students must satisfy them¬ 
selves; and he refers to the ‘Great Framer,’ the 
‘ Root of the Great Extreme,’ the ‘ Heavenly 
decree which set in motion the primal elements,’ 
etc. His conviction seems to be that God, or the 
‘infinite,’ invested the K'i, or vital es.sence, with 
His own Li, or Law, and then allowed f he creation 
to develop itself spontaneously. He Himself taking 
no further active share in the affairs of Nature or 
of human life. Such a contention, indeed, was 
directly contrary to the earlier beliefs, and led 
Chucius, unwillingly, into conflict with the received 
opinions. He, however, steadily refused to discuss 
the matter, and insisted that every man should be 
‘ fully persuaded in his own mind ’ and make his 
own investigations. Here again the agnosticism 


of Chucius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of his f(3llow-countrymen, that the 
‘ Supreme Killer’ interferes actively in the aflairs 
of the nation, and sends forth His agents, inelud¬ 
ing spirits and sages, to fulfil His h(;hests. Hence 
it happens that Sliang-ti is still worsliij)ped oHicially 
by tlie Emperors of China, and Heaven is invoked 
by the mass of the people, whilst the spirits are 
.solicited to exert their influence on behalf of 
their petitioners. The theological concept has 
thus survived the pliilosophical, and, by a strange 
inconsistency, the materialism of Confucius and 
Chucius, as represented by the mo<lern Chinese 
literate, is exhinited in a country wliicJi, above all 
others, is remarkable for its active and almost 
frenzied addiction to the propitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

Litkratcrk.—J. Legrge, ‘ Yi kin^c,’ in SBE, vol. xvi. [1882]; 
T. M'Clatchie, tr. of the works of the pliilosophnr Ohoo- 
foo-Lze in The Chinene Rej>osilori/, xviii. [Shantfhai, 1874] ; cf. 
also the literature appended to art. Conkuciub. 

W. GiLhKKT Walshk. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris¬ 
tian). —I. Early. — The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed by questions of cosmogony. 
They had come into a heritage, whereby thev 
had grown up into the current I’alestinian-Jewish 
ideas of the origin and constitution of tlie world. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world and the 
whole realm of Nature from the purely religious 
standpoint. ‘ In the beginning God ’ (Gn H) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, who had ‘ measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. ... It is he 
that sittetli upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretchctli out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. ... I 
am Jahweh, and there is none else. ... I form 
the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil. I, Jahweh, do all these things’ (Is 
4Q12-22 45ft-7) Rsalms 8 and 104 express the same 
idea of the sole, beneficent creatorsliip of God, and 
in Psalms 33 and 148 creation by the spoken word 
is confidently expressed. The Kook of Job is like¬ 
wise pervaded by this belief, and the same is true 
of Pr These seem to have been the primary 

sources from which the early Christians drew their 
conception of the material cosmos and Cod’s rela¬ 
tion to it. This simple religions view found free 
expression in their prayers : ‘ O Lord, thou that 
didst make the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is’ (Ac 42*)- And Jesus had 
exprcs.sed His faith in the same direct and simple 
way. To Him God was ‘ Lord of heaven and 
earth’ (Mt IP®), who ‘ maketh his sun to rise on 
tlie evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust ’ (Mt 5^®). His heavenly Fatlier also 
feeds the birds of the heavens, and clothes the 
grass of the fields (Mt 6'*®*’'^*). The disci])les, like 
their Master, were absorbed in the thought of the 
loving care of God, and His gracious provision for 
all His creatures. ‘In him,’ says St. Paul, ‘we 
live, and move, and have our being’ (Ac 17^). 

But the profound and enduring inipres.sion which 
Jesus made upon His followers soon constrained 
them to associate Him with the Father in the 
work of creation. It was He who had brought 
redemption from sin, and given them a glad new 
sense of sonship with God. But Lordship in the 
spiritual world must and did ultimately involve 
equal Lordship in the material world and in the 
^vliole realm of the Divine activity. Ibis idea was 
early expressed by 8t. Paul, wiio says: ‘lo us 
there is one God, the bather, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him ; and one Lord, Jesus 
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Christ, through whom are all things, and w< 
through him ’ (1 Co 8®); ‘ for in him [the Son] wen 
all things created . . . things visible and thin^j 
invisible . . . and he is before all things, and i: 
him all things consist’ (Col ; cf. He P'*). * B. 

faith we understand,’ says tlie author of the Ep. t* 
the Hebrews, ‘ tliat the worlds liave been framed b 
the word (/iTj/xan) of God ’ (He 11®). ‘ In the begin 

ning was the Logos,’ says St. John, * and th< 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God . . 
all things were made by him ’ (Jn P'* ; cf. Rev4*V 
The specific use of the word Logos by the Fourt 
Evangelist completed and confirmed adevelopmen 
wliich had been in progress for several decades, b' 
which Jesus as the Son was definitely classed witl 
God the Father, and associated with Him in th 
creation and government of both the visible an^ 
the invisible world. It also tended to reconcil 
and adjust the Christian faith to the late Jewis' 
development of the concent ‘ wisdom ’ (Pr 8, Sir 24 
Wis 8, and the like) ana the current Hellenisth 
idea of the Logos (Book of Wisdom, Philo Judreus 
and the like). Christian cosmology henceforth 
was definitely related to the Person of Christ. 

But the tragic fate which overtook Jesus, and 
His own utterances concerning the machinations 
of the ‘prince of this world,’ together with Hh 
teachings regarding His ‘ return,’ and the ‘ day o 
judgment,’ and the ‘last things,’ made a deep and 
solemn impression upon His disciples. Everything 
seemed to constrain them to believe in the presema 
of an opposing Satanic power in the universe (Ac 5, 
8, 13; Kev and oft.). St, Paul speaks of the 
‘ lawless one ’ . . . whose ‘ coming is according to 
the working of Satan ’ (2 Th 2®**); he declares tliat 
the ‘ whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’ (Ko 8®®), and that ‘our 
wrestling is not against llesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places ’ (Eph 
G'-^). 'riie Book of Revelation attempts to describe 
this great world-drama, this duel between good 
and evil, and the final triumph of the ‘ Lamb that 
hath been slain.’ In this more or less incoherent 
and dualistic view of things, w'e have the out¬ 
cropping of Babylonian and Persian ideas, which 
for several generations had been occupying a large 
place in Jewish thought (see Test. Twelve Patri- 
archSf Bk. of Jubilees, Bk. of Enoch, Assump. of 
Moses; cf. Mt 12®^'* 13“ Jn 8^^ 12®h Ac 13^ 

2 Co IP, Eph ‘2® 6^ Ja 4^ 1 P 5®, He 2*^ 1 Jn 3», 
and oft.). Christian cosmology, accordingly, be¬ 
comes profoundly affected by the resurgence of 
Bab.’Pers.'Jewisn ideas, and takes on a dualistic 
cast. 

The lapse into ‘ sins of the flesh ’ on the part of 
professing Christians, as well as the appalling 
moral corruption of environing paganism, gradually 
led to the conviction that sin has its primal seat in 
‘ the flesh.’ Here, again, we have the outcropping 
of ideas already rite in current Judaism and 
paganism. St. Paul’s teaching was more or less 
infected by the half-assumption of the physical 
basis of sin, and he exhibits a distinct tendency 
toward asceticism (Gal I Co 3^^- 7^*’^*, Ro 7^**’^'). 
'The whole trend of thought within the Christian 
Church gradually became reactionary and a.scetic. 
Some began to withdraw from marital and .social 
relations and to ‘flee from the world.’ Asceticism 
entered as a constituent element into Chri.stian 
ethics, and .soon coloured the whole view of things, 
giving its character to contemporary cosmology. 
If evil is inherent in matter, or, rather, if matter 
is inherently evil, the question of the creation and 
government of tlie world by an all-wise and bene¬ 
ficent God becomes seriously complicated. The 
Christians were, as a rule, inclined to emphasize 


the Genesis story of the ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Fall,’ and 
thereby to shiela God from complicity in the intro¬ 
duction of evil into the universe. But there were 
other and diverse accounts of the origin of the 
cosmos and the entrance of evil into it. 

The Gnostics were not only the ‘ first Christian 
theologians,’ but the first cosmogonists and cos- 
mologists. Indeed, their primary concern was to 
discover and develop a theory of the cosmos which 
should shield the Supreme Being from all com¬ 
plicity in, or responsibility for, its creation, which 
seemed to them to involve also the production of 
evil. They, accordingly, assumed that the ma¬ 
terial cosmos arose through the more or less blind 
and perverse activity of the Demiurge, who was far 
removed from the Supreme God and the heavenly 
Pleroma. Although man was created by the Demi¬ 
urge, he yet received, through ‘Sophia,’ .sparks 
from the Divine nature, and is struggling to get 
free from his material bondage. Ascetic di.scipline 
is, accordingly, one of the means by which the 
Gnostic is to overcome ‘sin in the flesh,’ and secure 
salvation. Another means is the rational revela¬ 
tion which the Lo^os made to the world when He 
became manifest in the Christ. The ‘ prince of 
this world ’ must be overthrown by the Supreme 
God, who has sent His Son to rescue men from 
their bondage to evil [ = v\r)). In all these Gnostic 
views we have but the exaggeration or perversion 
of ideas that were then present in current Christian 
thought, and which had come as a heritage from 
Judaism and environing paganism. In other 
words. Gnosticism was out an aberrant form 
of the Christian faith, and its crude and fantastic 
cosmologies were, after all, only aliortive efi’orts to 
solve the riddle of the universe in a .suppo.sedly 
Christian fashion. The cosmic views of the Gnostics 
persisted in moclified forms in Neo-Platonism (7. w.) 
and in Maniclueism {q.v.). 

The Apologists, contemporaries of the Gnostics, 
fell back, as a rule, upon the sinqilc ‘Creation’ 
and ‘ Fall ’ stories of (genesis, and thereby esttaped 
the worst excesses. They also made ample use of 
the PIatonic-8toic-Philonian Logos idea, and em¬ 
phasized the mediatorsliip of tlie I.ogos in the 
work of creation. They were likewi.se surcharged 
with a belief in demons and opposing Satanic 
powers, but they looked forward to the destruction 
of the material cosmos and the overthrow of all 
hostile forces. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras 
speak of God as having fashioned the world out of 
‘ormless material (CX??), but Theonhilus declares 
,hat God created all things ex nihilo ovk 6vtu}v). 
5ach based his assumption upon Gn D*- 2^** (Justin, 
Apol. i. 10, 20, 59, 67 ; Athenag. Apol. for Christ. 
15; Theophilus, Autol. i. 6, 7, 10, ii. 4, 6, 10; cf. 
Tatian, Addr. to Greeks, 5 and 12; Aristides, 
Apol. 1 and 4). The Apologists, as a rule, thought 
M evil as inherent in matter, and accordingly were 
mclined towards asceticism ; but they pre.served, to 
a degree, the simpler religious view of Apostolic 
inies, which they derived mainly from the OT. 

Iremeus and Tertullian, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
,nd Hippolytus reject the Gnostic theory of the 
xeation of the world by the Demiurge, and 
miphasize the function of the Logos-Son in the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. The NT 
writings are now (juoted fis authoritative Scrip- 
ure, but the OT is also heavily drawn upon to 
txplain God’s relation to the cosmos. But, as was 
bo be expected, the.se men were ‘ children of their 
►wn times,’ although seeking to pass on a heritage. 
Jome of the earlier crudities were retained, espe- 
ially the belief in evil as sorneliow inherent in 
naterial things. With .some .slight aberrations, 
he Church Fathers of the 3rd cent, were true to 
le unformulated cosmology of the OT and NT, 
oloured by the speculations of the Apologists 
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C. i. iii. o, X. 1 t., xxu. 1, II. x. and xi., 

V. xviii. ; Tert. adv, lUrm. 29-34 and 45, adv, 
Prax. 19, adv. Marc, i. 15 and 16; Clem. Alex. 
Sir. vi. 16; Origen, de Prin,, Proef., i. ii., n. i. iii! 
ix., III. V., c. Cels, vi. 49-61, Co7n, in Joh, i. 17 and 
22 ; Hippol. Phil, i. If., c. Noet, 9-14; of. Arnob. 
adv, Ge7it, ii. 68 ; Lactant. Div, Inst, ii. 10, vii. 6; 
Symb, Apostol.), * 

The Nicene Fathers make no distinct advance 
upon the cosmology of their predecessors. Athan¬ 
asius refutes the heathen views of the origin and 
constitution of the universe (c. Gent. 6, 7, 29, 
35-40), and emphasizes the co-operation of the Son 
in the work of creation (c. Arianos, i. 22, 29, ii. 21). 
Eusebius, in his Prerp. Evanp,^ describes the cos¬ 
mologies of the PlKjenicians, Egyptians, and Greeks 
(i. 6-11), and later expiuids the Creation-story of 
the Hebrews, quoting, in confirmation of his own 
views, from Philo, (3rigen, Dionysius Alex., Maxi¬ 
mus, Plato, and others (vii. 10-22, viii. 13 f., xi. 
29-38, xiv. 23). Plato he assumes to have derived 
his knowledge of the creation and constitution of 
the universe from Moses. Eusebius then sets 
forth the teaching of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists 
by extended quotations, testing always by the 
Genesis story. The standard exposition of Gn 1 
and 2 meets us in Basil’s Hexaemero 7 i. But the 
treatment here is homiletical and fervently re¬ 
ligious. In this we are reminded of the early 
Christian view of things (NT ; Clem. Korn. 20 and 
33 ; Herm. Past. Vis. i. 3, 4, iii. 4, 1 ; Didacht, 3 
and 10). 

Augustine has only incidental allusions to cos¬ 
mology, but is chiefly interested in defending the 
Creator from complicity in the origin of evil. Tliis 
fie does by assuming that sin has its principal 
seat in the will. Kehellion against Goa on the 
part of both angels and men was the beginning of 
sin and the cause of ‘all our woes, with loss of 
Eden ’ {CoT^f. vii. 5-7, 9,15-20, xii. 7, 8,12, 15-29, de 
Civ. Dei, xi. 4, 6-23, xii. 10-15). The eschatological 
element, which was so prominent in Apostolic 
times, has practically disappeared in Augustine. 
It bei^an to wane at the opening of the 2nd cent., 
and diminished as the Church became established 
in the Empire and set about to conquer the world, 
In other respects the cosmological elements remain 
in about the same proportions. 

The picture whicn tne early Christiana made foi 
themselves of the cosmos and its related parts ii 
not easily portrayed. The earth is, of course, 
central in tiieir universe, and is surrounded and 
sustained from beneath by the chaotic watery 
abyss. Above is the firmament, which supports 
the heavens as a fixed vault, furnishing a patli fo' 
the sun and all the planets. Beyond and abov< 
the firmament are the fixed stars, and all the hosts 
of heaven. The waters above the firmament ar< 
separated by it from the waters beneath, and serv* 
as a fountain to refresh the earth with timely 
showers. Sheol, or Hades, was placed beneath tin 
earth, and served as the prison-house, or waiting 
place, for departed spirits. The cosmos as a whole 
was conceived as having been created for the sak^ 
of man and the heavenly intelligences, and as rule< 
over in wisdom and righteousness. It reveals th 
glory of God, and interprets His majesty an« 
eternal Divinity. 

Liter ATURR.—E. W. Mttller, Gtsch. der Kosmol. in dergriech 
Kirche, Halle, 1860; R. B. Kiibel, ‘ Zur ethlschen Lehre vom 
Kosmoa und Askese,' in Kirchl. Zeitsehr. i. (1890) 100 f.: 

E. Zeller, Philos, der ^r’r.s, Ix ipzig, 1892 f., iii. ; A. Haniack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. 1894-99, ii. 202 f.,247f. ; F. Kattci: 
busch, Das apostol. Symb., Leipzig, 1900, ii. 616 f., 622 f., etc. 
C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Mod. Grog., London, 1897, i. 278 f. 
HDB, art. ‘ Cosmogony PRE^, artt. ‘ Schopfiing’ and ‘ Welt 
Vacant, Diet, de Thiol. Cath., Paris, 1905, art. ‘ Creation.’ 

E. K. Mitchell. 

2 . Mediaeval and modern.—In the period from 
the fall of the Koman Empire to the 10th cen 


ihere was little thought upon these subjects. The 
leaders of the Church were content to follow the 
-eachings of the Fathers, and Augustine’s inter¬ 
pretation of the formation of the world was accepted 
/ithout question. The first one to depart from 
he accepted belief, or to try to explain it in a 
milosophical way, was John Scotus Erigena. In 
118 study of the writings of Diony.sius he became 
.cquainted with Neo-Platonic ideas, and he tried 
o apply these to tlie Biblical account of Creation. 

;Ie departed from the views of the Fathers by 
jringing in the theory that all things emanate from 
tod. His views are expressed in his book entitled 
'oncermng the Division of Nature, including under 
Nature’the sum-total of existence. Nature in 
his sense is divided into four species: that which 
Teates and is not created ; that which is created 
.nd creates ; that whic’i is created and does not 
reate ; that wliich neither creates nor is created. 
The first of these—thai which creates and is not 
Teated—is God as the essence, source, and sub- 
tance of all things, the one Being who truly 
exists. Erigena’s view is pantheistic, in that he 
-caches fliat God created the world out of His own 
issence. He held to an all-including unity be- 
ause God is all. It was easy for him to reconcile 
lis apparent pantheism with the teaching of 
the Church, by saying that the Divine essence 
was the nothing out of which the world was 
created. 

Through the Middle Ages the Schoolmen gave 
ittle attention to the subject of Creation, 'i'hey 
were content to accept the views w hich had been 
handed down to them, and those who failed to 
:lo this were sure to come into conflict with the 
Church authorities. It was agreed that the uni¬ 
verse came into being and was sustained and 
overned by the Divine wall. Whether the six 
ays of Creation were days of twenty-four hours 
each was open to some discussion ; but two points 
must 1)0 agreed to by the orthodox, viz. that the 
universe was created out of nothing, and that it 
was not from eternity, but had a beginning in 
time. The most profound thinker on this subject 
in the mediaeval period was Anselm of Canterbury, 
who modified the traditional views by the intro¬ 
duction of Platonic ideas. He explains {Monolog. 
ix.) the meaning of the expression ex nihilo by 
saying that there is no way by which anything can 
be made by another unless it previously exists in 
the mind of the one making it. Before creation 
things existed eternally, from God and in God, as 
ideas. They did not exi.st as individuals, but in 
the sense that God foresaw and predestined that 
they would be made. They w^ere in the Divine 
mind os an example, similitude, or rule of what 
w'as to be made. Before the making of the uni¬ 
verse it was in the thought of the Supreme Being, 
but no material existed out of which it was to 
be made. Yet it w'as not nothing in its relation 
to the reason of the One making. By reasoning 
in this way Anselm is able to reconcile his philo¬ 
sophical views with the accepted interpretation of 
the account given in Genesis. There is one pas¬ 
sage {C7tr Deus lIoTno, i. 18) in which he implies 
that perhaps the six days of Creation were diflercnt 
from the days with which we are acquainted. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses the subject at consider¬ 
able length, but adds little to the current views. 
He accepts the Biblical cosmology, admitting that 
there is room for a ditlerence of opinion about the 
six days. Like Albertus Magnus, he teaches that 
Creation was a miracle which cannot be com¬ 
prehended by the natural reason. He believed 
that it was not possible to demonstrate that 
matter was not eternal, deprecating the efforts of 
other men to make the tenqioral charactei of the 
material universe a matter that could be proven. 
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He taught that it was an article of faith to believe 
tliMt tlie Avorld was created in t ime. 

('ontcmpoiary with tiic Schoolmen were the 
various heretical sects, ditreriii;^ in some respects 
from tlic orthodox in tluui views of the creation 
and ^mvornment of the world. The most diverj;ent 
from the commonly accepted views were the 
dualistic sects, which at the same time claimed to 
be (Jliristian. 'I'liey went by various names, such 
as Catliari, Alhigenses, and so on. They seem to 
have «^ainod tlieir heretical views from contact 
with the reli^^dons of the Ea.st, where dualism was 
very common at the time. In general they held 
that there were two principles, or spirits, or 
creators, which had to do with the making of the 
universe visible and invisible. The.se two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from eternity, 
though some held that the evil spirit was originally 
good ami had fallen from his lirst estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, and the 
maker of all visible Nature. He had created man 
as a physical being, and was the cause of all 
natural phenomena and all disorders in Nature. 
The good spirit was the author of the NT. He 
was also the creator of the human soul, which had 
been captured and imprisoned by the evil s])irit. 

In tlie lat(ir Middle Ages there arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of these were heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Eckhart, considered themselves orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, but were unable to escape the sus})icion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquintis in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the w’orld 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to be pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out of nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in God in the same 
sense tliat a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material form. The exist¬ 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
iJivine reason. God exists in created visible ob¬ 
jects as their essence. The external world is but 
the reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modern Roman Catholic Church holds to 
the teaching of Aquinas, but allows a dilference of 
opinion on unimportant points. What a Roman 
Catholic must believe to-day in regard to cosmology 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Decrees. 
The Council declared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that the substance and essence of God and of all 
things are one and the same ; also in opposition to 
the view that finite things, both cor[)orcal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from 
the Divine substance, or that the Divine essence 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself hecanie 
all things, or that God is universal or indefinite 
Being, whitdi, by determining itself, constitutes 
the universality of things. The positive statement 
by the Council was that God from the very begin¬ 
ning of time produced out of nothing the world 
and all things both spiritual and corporeal. 

'riie T^rotestant position, as given in the earlier 
creeds, is merely a paraphrase of the co.smology 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states : ‘ It pleased God in the beginning to make 
or create out of nothing the world an<i all things 
therein in the space of six days’ (iv. 1). The 
Belgic Confession is more explicit: ‘We believe 
that the Father by the Word created of nothing 
the heavens, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving unto every creature 
its being, shape, forms, and several oftices to serve 
its creator.’ ‘ We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by His infinite power for the 
sen^ice of mankind to the end that man may serve 
His God ’ (Art. xii.). 


There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Rrotestantism relating to Christian cosmology 
an<l cosmogony. With tlie freedom of investiga¬ 
tion which characteri/(*s modern Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of the ohler creeds, and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with religion. The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each, but this view has a decreas¬ 
ing number of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictly 
scientific, and that the statements there found 
correspond in a minute degree to the facts of 
geology. Others consider that the account in 
Genesis agrees with the facts only in a general 
way. Otliers regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The only 
points upon which modern Protestants agree are 
that Goa is the source of the universe ; that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His will; and that it is continually under His 
care and control. 

See also art. Creation. 

Litbratur*.—A quinas, Su7n. Theol. ; T. Harper, The Meta¬ 
physics of the School, 1879; art. ‘CriJation,' In l)ict. de Th^ol. 
Cath. iii. 2079-2093. See also ‘ Creation ’ in J. Ag:ar Beet, A 
Manual of Theology, 1906 ; W. Adams Brown, Christian Theo¬ 
logy in Outline, 1W7 ; W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian 
Theology, 1898; I. A. Dorner, A System of Chr. Doctrine, 
Eng. tr. 1880-82; G. P. Fisher, l/ist. of Chr. Doctrine, 1896; 
C. Harris, Pro Fide, 1906 ; C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 
1872-73; W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1889-94 ; H. C. 
Sheldon, A ilist. of Chr. Doctrine, 1886; A. H. Strong, 
Systematic Theology, 1907-9; T. B. Strong, A Mamial of 
Theology\ 1903. C. M. GEKR. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Egyp¬ 
tian).—We shall here divide tliis subject into 
three stages: (1) earth-myths, (2) sun-myths, (3) 
theology. 

I. Earth-myths. — The attention of primitive 
man was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature—the earth, the sea, and the 
mists which lay on the land. The most ele¬ 
mentary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, which 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the same nature as the blue sky—the heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
I3th cent. B.C., when Semitic influence was 
strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shimayim (‘heavens’) is masculine, and ^(Xddiimh 
(‘ earth ’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, Ea 
(the deep) and Ann (the sky) are masculine, while 
Damkina (the land) is feminine. The same attri¬ 
bution is adopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New Zealand mythology. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex of land and sky. 

These elements of land and water were thought 
to have been evolved in the primal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Nu or Nun), when ‘not yet was 
the heaven, not yet the earth, men were not, not 
yet born were the gods, not yet was death’ 
(Pyramid of Pepy I., 1. 663). 

This idea passed to Hesiod, along with the same sexes M in 

^^From chaos were generated Erebos (rnasc.) and black 
Night (fern,). 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 

Whom she brought forth, having conceived from the em- 
brace of Erebos.’ (Theogony, 123flf.) 

He probably derived it through the Sidonians, who, Damascius 
asserts, ‘ before all things place Chroiios, and Rothes, and 
Oinichles. And by a connexion between Pothos and Umichlds, 
as the two principles, are generated Aer and Aura.’ This view 
then seems to have prevailed in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The lifting of the watery mists, which are 
seen rksing each morning from the Nile, the part¬ 
ing of them from the earth and the raising of 
tliem to the sky, was a work variously attributed 
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to Ra (tlie 8 un) or Shu (the atmosphere). The 
lieaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keb or Seb) ; and usually Shu is represented 
upholding Nut over his head. 

Similarly in New Zealand, the earth and heaven clave tofrether 
in the darkness, and had produced jrods and men. The gode 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and insects strives; ‘his head ia now firmly 
planted on his mother the earth, his feet he raises up and rests 
against his father the skies, he strains his back and limbs with 
mighty effort. Now are rent apart Rangi and Papa, and with 
cries and groans of woe they shriek aloud. ... It was the fierce 
thrusting of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
they were rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
was the light ’ (O. Grey, Polynet. Mythol.^ £x)nd. 1866 [reprint, 
p.3]). 

In Egypt it was similarly assumed that Seb and Nut 
had produced Ra or Shu before they were separated. 

2 . Sun-myths.—The genesis of the sun (Ra) is 
various!}' attributed to Seb and to Nut. Accord¬ 
ing to one view, Ra was ‘ the egg of the great 
cackler,’ Seb being, by a play on words, equated 
with the goose. In another view, Ra was born as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
goddess ; and this may be the motive for regarding 
the sky as feminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologic frame of creation came 
forward, was to uosit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seb and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ra-worslupi)ers, as distinct from 
the older Seb- and Nut-worshippers in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘ while as yet there 
was no heaven, . . . and there was nothing that 
was with him in that olace where he was . . . rest¬ 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand ’ (Erman, Religion^ p. 26). Ra 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly rei)resent 8 space or air, symbolized 
by an ostrich feather ; Tefnut represents moisture. 
From Shu and Tefnut were born Seb and Nut; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
mankhs^ 

The heaven was regarded as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It was on the heavenly ocean 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. To explain the sun’s 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, on which the 
sun sailed as by day. The dead were, on this 
view, considered as joining the boat of Ra, and 
sailing, under his protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3 . Theology.—The gods associated with creation 
are many. Khnurnu^ * tlie Shaper,’ who shapes 
living things on his potter’s wheel, ‘created all 
that is, he formed all tliat exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers ... he fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he was father from the be¬ 
ginning ... he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
... he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all worms’ 
(Wie(lemann, HDEj vol. v. p. 179^). He is 
figured always witli the ram’s head, to signify his 
creative power, and was worshipped at the source 
of the Nile—the cataract. Ptahy ‘the Great 
Artificer,’ the Demiurge, shapes the sun- and 
moon-eggs on his potter’s wheel; he is the god 
of law and order who created all things by Maaty 
truth or exactness. Osiris ‘ formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds.’ This is the develop¬ 
ment of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation. Amon-Ra also, on the growth of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
‘ the father of the gods, the fashioner of men,* 
and all other things (see Wiedemann, loc. cit.). 
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Thothy accoiding to flennopolite legend, when 
in the chaos of Nun, created Seb and Nut by his 
word ; and tljey were parted asunder at Her- 
rnopolis. This (ueation by the word was the 
highly spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen in tlie Kore Kosmou (500 ILC.), where Tlioth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Ankery ‘ He who goes above,’ 
god of Theni or Girgeli ; and Horns as the sky, 
supported^ by four pillars who are the four sons of 
Horns. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
h#en to show the primitive ideas, and the various 
nuclei of thought which were combined. 

Litbraturb.—A. Wiedemann, Relig. of th* Ane. EgyptianSy 
Loud. 1897, alao his art. in llDBy vol. v. pp. 176-197 ; G 
Maspero, Dawn of CivUization, Enjf. tr., Lend. 1894 ; A 
Erman, Ilandbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., I^ond. 1*907. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
—Since the word ‘ cosmogony ’ describes the origin 
of the universe by the figure of birth, it suggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a mainly 

{ loetic and mythological kind. Yet science also 
las its fairy tales, and one who sought for infor¬ 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un¬ 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, which is contained in the Thneeus. If 
this he introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propo.se, there¬ 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
'poetic cosmogonies, and afterwards with the philo¬ 
sophical, We shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the ease of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them brielly, and 
try to snow the place of each in the history of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

I. Poetical cosmogonies.— i. Homer.—We 
find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosrnogonieal kind, or, ratlier, of a 
geogonical, as all he is (toncerned about is the 
world in which we live. In II. xiv. 246, Oeeanus is 
the father [yhems) of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 
he is the father, and Tethys tlie mother. The 
latter name is usually derived (F, Lukas, Kos- 
mogonien, p. 154 n.) from Orja-Oat, ‘to suck’ {Ti]0-T) — 
‘ nurse ’). Tethys will then .symbolize the suckling 
mother. Earth. But behind these Nature-powers 
stands a tliird still more august, the goddess Night. 
In 11. xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in¬ 
deed, hut more potent, than Oeeanus; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to ofiend [ib. 259 ff.). 
Lukas, therefore, follows Damascius ( 6 th cent. 
A.D.), our chief authority on the lirst principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Niglit was the supreme geogonical con¬ 
ception (Damasc. irepl TrpwTwy dpx^v, c. 124, ed. Kopp, 
1826, p. 382). 

2. Oldest Orphic cosmogony.—To this head 
Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which 
in various fragmentary notices are directly as¬ 
cribed to Orpneus. Not the least evidence of their 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer. Eudeinus the Peripatetic 
declared, according to Damascius (l.c.), that Orpheus 
made his beginning with Night. Jolm Lydus ( 6 th 
cent. A.D.) stated that Orpheus’ three first principles 
were: Night, Earth, Heaven (Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
1829, i. 494 ). Plato, again, quotes a couplet a? 
from Orpheus, describing Oeeanus and Tethys as 
the lirst wedded pair {Crat. 402 B), while he in¬ 
forms us in the liinceus (41 A) that Oeeanus and 
Tethys were the offspring of Earth and Heaven. 
As the former statement is expressly referred to 
Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 
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real or fancied authority for the latter. In this 
Orphic cosinoj^ony, it -nviU be seen, Oceanus and 
Tethys are a de^^ree less venerable than in Homer; 
Rarth and Heaven are the older pair. Yet the 
dilference is insignificant, and here, as in Homer, 
Night is the supreme conception. According to 
Gruppe [Gy'iech. Culte, etc., 1887, i. 613 f,), the cos¬ 
mogony of 11. xiv. was borrowed from the Orphic. 
But tiie question of tiieir relation is an extremely 
ditlicult one, which cannot be discussed here. 

3 . Hesiod.—In the introduction to his Theogony^ 
Hesiod actually names Earth, Heaven, and Night 
—tlie re])uted Orj)hic trinity—as the sources of the 
gods (verses 100-107); and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, he is using a familiar and probably 
already ancient formula. But, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proceeds to give us what in fact, 
though not in name, is a cosmogony of his own 
(verses 116-136). Its outline is as follows : In the 
beginning was Chaos, after whom, on the one 
hand, came Gaia and Eros, and, on the other, 
Erebus and Night. Erebus and Night were the 
parents of ^]ther (or Light) and Day. Gaia of 
herself produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
might l)e a cover to her round about, and that she 
might be a secure dwelling-place for the gods; and 
after him the mountains ana seas. Lastly, mating 
with Uranus, she became mother of all the ^ods, 
except the few who sprang from Erebus and Night. 

At the top, then, of Hesiod’s cosmogony stands 
Chaos. Its meaning has been variously interpreted 
by ancient no less than by modem commentators. 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Fire, and Space 
(cf. for ref. Lukas, op. cit. p. 167 f.). Etymology 
has been appealed to in each case. But no deriva¬ 
tion seems more probable than that from x® or x^*' 
(the root of * to gape,’ Lat. 

hiscoy hiatus, etc.). Thus we get the meaning of 
Space, and tins further accords with the manner in 
which Hesiod seems to have arrived at his first 
principle, viz. by abstraction. In pondering the 
origin of the universe, he thinks away one by one 
its various contents, until he reaches Space as 
the final presupposition of all things. As Time 
comes first in the Phoenician cosmogony given by 
Euderaus, and, as we shall see, in some Greek 
cosmogonies, so does Space in this of Hesiod. 
Zeller [Pre-Socr. Phil. i. 88 f.) agrees with Lukas 
that Space was Hesiod’s first principle, and that ho 
reached it by abstraction, but thinks that Hesiod 
)ictured it ‘as an immeasurable, waste, and form- 
ess mass,’ while Lukas understands by it the mere 
unlimited void. 

On the next cosmogonical stage we have two 
)airs, of which the first is Gaia and Eros. Gaia is 
^arth, not Iiowevcr as an element, but as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detached about the appearance of Eros. lie enters 
the stage with the others, but seems to perform no 
role. But the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. He is the soul of all the unions 
here recorded. He is the Eros, not of art, but of 
early local cult like that at Thespiae (Pans. ix. 
21. 1 ). who was life and love in one, and was taken 
over oy the Orphics (cf. Gomperz, Gr. Thinkers^ 
i. 89, and, for the connexion of Eros with the 
Orphics, J. Harrison, Pro/ey. to Gr. Uelig, ch. xii.). 
We are not told hoio Gaia and Eros came into 
being. They may symbolize matter and spirit, 
but they are not derived from Chaos as a higher 
principle. The ruling principle of the cosmogony 
IS not that of cause and ellect, but that of sequence 
in time. We only hear that Gaia and Eros came 
afterwards (fTreira). And the same is doubtless 
true of the second pair, Erebus and Night. They 
are said to have come iK Xdeoy, but the Ik may be 
merely local (Space being referred to), or temporal, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Eros, Erebus, and 


Night occupy together the second cosmogonica. 
stage. 

A step further removed from Chaos are iEthei 
and Day, who are children of Erebus and Night. 
So the unrelieved darkness gives place to the sue- 
ce.s.sion of night and day. Earth also at this stage 
give.s birth to Heaven, that he may shield hoi 
with his vault, to the mountains ahso and tlio seas : 
and then, wlien all is ready for their reception. 
Earth and Heaven become the parents of the gods. 

In Hesiod’s cosmogony there is no real attemj>t 
to explain the causes of things. But it has, accord¬ 
ing to Lukas, two elements of speculative worth— 
the conception of jyurvose in creation (the pro¬ 
vision of a safe home lor the gods), and the far- 
reaching abstraction by which tlie poet goes back 
to Space, and then step by step reconstructs the 
world. 

Passing by Acusilaus, a prose chronicler of the 6th 
cent., and, like Hesiod, a native of Bteotia, whose 
cosmogony, contained in Damascius, resembles 
Hesiod’s, and has also a marked Orphic colouring 
(Lukas, op. cit. pp. 162-163), we come next to— 

4 . Pherecydes.—He was a native of Syros, but 
lived at Athens at the court of Pisistratus (6th 
cent. B.C.). At Athens ‘he founded an Orphic 
community, though how far he was the discinle 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines we are hardly 
able to say ’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 86). His own work 
has been lost, but numerous notices, which have 
come down to us from ancient times, and which 
relate to various parts of his cosmogony, enable us 
to form, though with reserve on some disputed 
points, a tolerably full as well as reliable estimate 
of his system. According to both Damascius (c. 
124, ed. Kopp, p. 384) and Diog. Laert. (i. 119), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
principles—Zas ( = Zeus), Chronos, and Chthonia 
(or Cnthon). At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is probably best regarded 
as a purely spiritual principle (so, e.g.^ Arist. Met. 
xiv. 4, 1091a, and many moderns, but cf. e.g. Zeller, 
op. cit. i. 91), so far as mind was consciously dis¬ 
tinguished from matter at tliat early date. The 
spiritual interpretation is confirmed by the state¬ 
ment of Proclus (5th cent. A.D.) —which at the same 
time presents a new and interesting phase of the 
cosmogony—that the Zeus of Pherecydes changed 
himself into Eros when he meant to create the 
world {Tivi. 155). Zeus as such, therefore, stands 
outside the world ; lie is tlie principle of supreme 
might. Chronos, the second member of the trinity, 
naturally ilenotes the Time, in which everytliing 
happens, and occupies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod’s cosmogony. Lastly, Chthonia 
must be taken to mean either primary matter 
(Lukas, op. cit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomperz, 
op. cit. i. 88). 

Some of the ancients asserted that vsiter was Pherecydes' first 
principle ; hut this coufiicts not only with Dioj;. Laert. but with 
the more detailed account of the coHmojfon v iriven in Damascius. 

A full discussion of this obscure and dillicult (luestion will be 
found in Lukas, op. cit. pp. 168-170, or Zeller, op. cit. i. 03-94 n. 

As regards the relation of the three principles to 
one another, Damascius implies that Zeus was in 
some sense first; but his exposition is purely Neo- 
Platonic. It is safer, therefore, to trust the more 
objective Diogenes, according to whom the three 
first principles of Pherecydes were alike eternal 
(h<rat/ del). 

The cosmogony begins when Chronos produces 
from his seed Fire, Air, and Water, who then in 
turn beget the five families of the gods. Thus gods 
and elements alike are the offspring of Time. And 
now Zeus-Eros plans to create the world. But at 
this stage, according to Max. Tyrius (Dissert, xxix. 
p. 304, ed. Davis ; ci. also Celsus ap. Origen c. Cels, 
vi. 42, tt al.)y a fearful conflict intervenes betwixl 
Cronos (not to be confused with Chronos) and the 
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dragon Opliioneus for the lordship of Nature. 
Only when Cronos wins and the dragon is cast into 
the sea can Zeus set about his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity,—there is no Cronos 
before liim. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Pherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of Byhlus states {ap. Bus. PrcRp. Ev. i. 10, 33), he 
borrowed it from the Phoenicians. In any case the 
meaning is clear: before the ordered world, the 
K6(r/xos, can be established, a victory must he won 
over the forces of disorder. 

The final stage is related by Clem. Alex. {Strom, 
vi. 621 A); ‘Pherecydes the Syrian says: Zas 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and broiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean’s dwellings.’ Again he 
speaks {ib. 642 A) of ‘ the winged oak and the em¬ 
broidered mantle that rests upon it.’ The ‘ winged 
oak ’ is no doubt ‘ the earth floating freely in space ’ 
—a conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op. cit. i. 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

Points of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Pherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere¬ 
cydes marks an advance. In the lirst place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is a more spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer¬ 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogony. The 
four elements are named before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Pherecydes does not work the suggestion out. r 
the other hand, he clearly treated Eros (Love) as a 
cosmical principle, and one cannot but suspect that, 
if his whole work had reached us, we should have 
found that Zeus-Eros used the elements as materials 
for his creative task. 

Damascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, p. 386) gives a frag¬ 
ment of a cosmogony by the Cretan Epirnenides 
(c. 600 B.C.). In this cosmogony we meet for the 
flrst time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 
World-Egg. But it is little more than mentioned, 
and so we shall pass at once to give some account 
of the later Orphic cosmogonies, in which it plays 
a prominent part. 

5 . Later Orphic cosmogonies. — In a former 
section we dealt with certain thoughts about the 
origin of the world which were ascribed to 
Orpheus, but here wo are dealing with entire 
systems. They are highly mystical and pan the 
istic, and, though fanciful and grotesque, are mosf 
naturallv referred to a period of religious and 
philosophical syncretism. Hence some critics like 
seller \op. cit. i. 100 fl’.) refuse to regard any o; 
them as earlier than the 1st or 2nd cent. B.c. 
Others, however, assign a much earlier date to the 
one which Damascius tells us was contained in 
the current ‘ Khapsodies,’ and which he describes as 
the usual Orphic theology. Thus O. Gruppe (in 
Koscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’) argues strongly, but 
cautiously, in favour of the view that it was formed 
in the 6 th cent. B.C. on the basis of a still earlie 
Orphic myth. To this system we now turn ou: 
attention. 

( 1 ) Rhapsodist cosmogony .—This includes whai 
the Orphics taught both about the Divine nature 
and about its relation to the world. The fulles" 
account of the former is contained in Damasciu 
(c. 123, ed. Kopp, p. 380). He must, imleed, b( 
used with caution, owing to his Neo-Platonic bias 
Lukas points this out, but thinks he may be tru.stec 
for the number, sequence, and names of his lirs 
principles. In this he seems to go too far, but 
if we combine all that is es.scntial in Damasciui 
with what we learn from other sources, especially 
Orphic fragments (for which cf. Gnippc, l.c. p. 
1139), we reach the following result, which will be 
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bund in essential agreement with what, for ex- 
imple, 18 contained in Zeller {op. cit. i. 104) or in 
^^ruppe (m Roscher, «.v. ‘ Phanes ’). At the summit 
d the system stands Chronos (Time). Next come 

^Ther(brvght tierysubstance,cf. ‘Stoiccosmogony’ 

below) and Chaos (Space). Lukas observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 
principle, while Space receives that which arises in 
lime (but cf. Zeller, lx.). After iEther and Chaos 
comes the Lgg, which is viewed sometimes as the 
ottsnring of Chronos and Aether (fr. 63), sometimes 
as that of iEther and Chaos (Proclus, Tim, i. 138). 
In either case it springs from iEther, and is thus, 
as Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Damascius else¬ 
where describes it as ‘ silver-white.’ And 

it deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the light of heaven, but because from 
it, as we shall see, Phanes, the light of the world, 
proceeded. FinalW, there issues from the Egg the 
first Orphic god. Damascius, who favours trinities, 
calls him Pnanes-Ericapieus-Metis, which is gene¬ 
rally interpreted ‘ Light, Life-giver, Counsel.’ But, 
above all, he is Phanes, ‘ LiAt,’ who becomes at 
will the light of reason, the light of life, and—for 
he is also Eros—the light of love. As first-born of 
the gods he is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in these conceptions. But Phanes was 
also ‘ polymorphic, a beast-mystery god,’ a creature 
monstrous and grotesque, as in the fragment quoted 
by Proclus {Tim. ii. 130) : 

* Heads had he many, 

Head of a ram, a bull, a snake, and a bri^dit-eyed lion ' 

(J. Harrison, op. cit. p. 661). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Divine 
nature. It had one feature which, according to 
Lukas, gave yieculative value to the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This is the effort to explain the origin 
of life. While many cosmogonies begin with a 
Divine being, the Orphic sees in his God the 
last stage in the evolution of life out of the life¬ 
less. 

We have next to consider Phanes’ relation to 
the world. He had in him all the forces, or 
o-TT^p/xara, out of which it sprang. Hence, though 
he was sometimes called its creator, he was 
generally thought of as having given it birth. 
The idea took the form of a theogony, in which 
the successive dynasties of gods represent the 
succe.ssive stages in the evolution of the world. 
In this process, part of the god became the world’s 
life ; with the other he withdrew as sun into the 
heavens, where only Night could look on him, 
while his splendour amazed the other gods. But 
when Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, but 
thus also Zeus became the sum of all things. He 
became Phanes (see next section), and from him a 
new race of gods, a new world, sprang. In his 
son, Dionysos, the god of the mysteries, Phanes 
was born again. Like Phanes, Zeus became the 
Avorld —Zeus KecpdXiff, Zei/s /x^crcra. Aids 5' iK irdvra. 
T^TVKTai (fr. 123),—but, like Phanes also, he dwelt 
apart, for his mind was the ether (Gruppe, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’ and ‘ Phane.^; Pauly- 
Wis.sowa, s.v. ‘Orpheus’; Zeller, op. cit. p. 104 f. ; 
J. Adam, Relig. Teachers of Greece, p. 95 f.; 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 518 If. ; fr. 120 fl’.). 

The story of the swallowing of Phanes has 
usually been explained as a device to recover for 
Zeus his ancient dignity as source of life—for had 
he not long ago devoured Metis and borne Athene? 
This could be done by showing that he swallowed 
Phanes who was also Metis. But Gruppe sees in 
the story a dilferent motive. It was to depict 
the periodical renewal of the universe, which he 
regards as the ground thought of the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This was a feature of Stoic cosmo- 
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gony (see below) to which the Orphic doctrine has 
other points of reseniblanc.e—especially its i)an- 
tlieistic inaterialisni, and its view of /Ether aa the 
rincinle of Divine life. On the whole, it ia 
ifficiilt not to believe that there was a close 
connexion between the two cosmogonies, on which¬ 
ever side t he borrowing lies. 

( 2 ) The ro.s'in o(jony of Hieronymus and Ilellanicus. 
—From the Khapsodist theogony, Damascius passes 
to one which he describes as h Kard rbv 'Itpiljvv^ov 
ipepofji^i'rj kclI ' KWdviKOP, It is uncertain, and cannot 
be here discusse<l, whether it was known to 
Ilellanicus of Lesbos in the 5th cent. B.C., or was 
published under his name by Hieronymus in one of 
the later pre-Christian centuries. It was generally 
Orphic in character, but dillered, as Damascius 
indicates, from the current Orphic theology. We 
cannot, indeed, be sure as to its precise form. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that we find in Athena- 
goras (2nd cent. A.D. ) what is evidently a different 
version of the same original doctrine. The 
differences will be afterwards mentioned. Mean¬ 
time we shall notice briefly the main points in 
Damascius’ version. 

At the head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, but—Water and Slime. 
Out of tlieso springs Chronos. This does not moan 
that Time is not viewed as an active first principle, 
but only that it is more concrete. Here Time is 
viewed as force—force which presupposes matter 
to work on. The Orf)hic imagination runs riot in 
depicting this force. Chronos is a winged dragon 
with the heads of a bull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a god. He is Chronos-Herakles 
- Ananke-Adrasteia. Herakles betokens his 
might, Ananke his necessity, Adrasteia Ids inevit¬ 
ability. Next, Chronos produces ylilther. Chaos, 
and Erebus. We met ^ther and Chaos in the 
Khapsodist cosmogony, but here they follow after 
primary matter, and so /Ether is more gro.ssly 
conceived as humid {vdrepos). In the same w'ay 
Erebus is misty {dfiLx'^uides). Lastly, in the midst 
of the vaporous space, with its mingled light and 
gloom, Clironos produced an Egg i(pbv iyHprjaep), 
This naturally implies that it partook of the sub- 
slanco wdth which space was filled. It was, there¬ 
fore, formed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of the Khapsodist cosmogony. Thus also w'e are 
told that it had within it the seed of male and 
female, and likewise of all manner of things with¬ 
out life. For this very reason it better deserves 
to be called a World-Egg. But it is not an Egg of 
Light. And, lastly, Ave have the same contrast in 
tlie Divine Being, the Maker and Kuler of the 
world, wiio issues from the Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesque form he resembles the first-born 
Cod of the other cosmogony. But he has lost his 
title of Phaiios, the god of light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Pan. 

As compared with the current Orphic doctrine, 
that just examined is marked by a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and spirit it is less dis¬ 
tinctively Greek. In some points, indeed, it closely 
resembles the Phouiician cosmogony, and Zeller 
maintains that its author borrowed directly from 
that source {op. cit. i. 102-3 n. ; but, on the other 
side, cf, Gruj)pe, in Koscher, s.v. ‘ Orpheus,’ 
p. 1141). 

In descrihinj? the Orphic doctrine, Athena{;(ora8, who was a 
Chrisiian, no donht Bclectcd the cosnK)j,'^ony of Ilellanicus and 
Hieronymus hocxiuse he saw most i!i it to condemn. Hut what 
Hpecially (concerns us is the form in whicli he presented it. The 
scries hoKins with Water and Slime, and out of these Chronos- 
lleraklesis evolved. Hut here the reseuihlance to Damascius 
ceases. No mention is made of /ICther, Chaos, and Krebus. 
Chronos-Herakles produres a g-iirantic e^^', which breaks into 
halves, of which the upper forms the heaven, and the lower the 
earth. In this naive conception there is clearly no element 
of spetailalive value. The ej^g has no special significance 
beyond its shajie. On the other hand, in the cosmogonies i 


described bv Damascius, the World-Egg is an expression of the 
profouml thought that the universe is an organism, gradually 
formed from an original germ, in obedience to the same law 
which governs every living thing. 

(3) Before leaving the Orphic co.smogoniea proper, 
w'e may briefly notice three otherH of minor im¬ 
portance. {a) d'be lirst ami the best knowui is that 
of Apollonius lihodius (3rd cent. H.C. ), who in the 
Argvnautiea (i. 494 11’.) puts into the mouth of 
Orpheus some verses describing the origin of the 
world. Here the separation of the four elements 
is ascribed to the action of Discord—an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empedocles. The legend 
of Ophioneus and Chronos, which was used by 
Pherecydes (see above), is introduced in a some¬ 
what different and, judging by internal evidence, 
less authentic form (cf. Gomperz, op, cit. i. 91). 
(b) Alexander of Aphrodisias (3rd cent. A.D.) gives 
us the following series: Chaos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus. This, it will be seen, resembles the 
older rather than the later form of Orphic cosmo¬ 
gonies. (c) Lastly, the author of the Clementine 
Recognitions (X. xvii.) gives a brief summary of 
Orphic doctrine. Some of the first principles, 
notably the Egg and Phanetas, remind us oi the 
Khapsodist cosmogony, but the account as a whole 
ia less coherent, and strikes one as probably less 
accurate, than that of Damascius. 

6 . Aristophanes.—In one famous passage (Av. 
693ft’.) Aristophanes depicts the origin of the 
universe. In the beginning w^ere Chaos, Night, 
Erebus, and Tartarus. Into the bosom of Ereous, 
Ni^ht laid a wind-horn egg {inr-qvlfiiov tp6v) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Eros sprang, gleam¬ 
ing with golden wdngs. Eros blended all things 
together, and from their union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of the gods w^ere bom. J. 
Harrison {op. cit. p. 626) calls the passage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orpliism.’ And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Koscher, ‘ Orpheus,’ p. 1121 ) main¬ 
tains that the gold-w'inged Eros springing from the 
egg was part of tlie oldest Orphic doctrine. But 
some details in the passage remind us of other 
cosmogonies, especially that of Hesiod (cf. Lukas, 
op. cit. p. 196). 

The ‘ theologians,’ as Aristotle calls those whose 
doctrines we have been considering, represent a 
perfectly distinct phase of Greek thought. ‘Their 
mind was less scientitie than that of the “ physio¬ 
logists.” They made a far keener demand for a 
vivul representation of the origin and development 
of the world’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 85). Nor w'ere 
they satisfied with the current mythology. Its 
tales were perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague. And so they sought to 
fill up its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Gomperz has striven to show (o;>. cit. 1. 92-97) that various 
features in the Greek cosmogonies—the World-Egg, the two¬ 
fold nature of the Orphic godhead, in which the male and 
female attributes were united, and the important position 
occupied by Chronos as the Time-principle—were ultimately 
derived from Babylon, although the two former had probably 
their direct source in Egypt, but a discussion of this question 
would carry us beyond our present limits. 

11 . Philosophical cosmogonies.— 
gonies we have examined, though not without 
elements of speculative value, are essentially hypo¬ 
thetical in character ; those to which we now turn 
represent the eff’ort to explain the world on philo¬ 
sophical principles, and in each case from a 
distinct philosophical point of view. F'or this very 
reason, how'ever, they cannot be properly under¬ 
stood or appreedated apart from the general move¬ 
ment of Greek tliought. This, therefore, w'e must 
also try very briefly to indicate. 

I. Early Ionian philosophers.—The earliest 
Greek philosophers w'ere natives of Ionia in Asia 
Minor. Beginning with Thales, w'ho fiourislied at 
M detu.s about GOO H.C., they each sought to explain 
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the universe from a single, and that a material 
first principle. They discussed more or le.ss fully 
the nature of the changes which the primary 
matter underwent, but the ultimate cause of the 
movement, by which the world in all its parts was 
formed out of material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immediate successors had 
little or nothing to say. The reason was that they 
regarded the cause as inherent in the nature of 
matter itself (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 66 ). This was also 
true of Heraclitus of Kpliesus (c. 500 H.O.): to him 
also matter was ‘ organically alive ’ {ib. p. 66 ). Hut 
a great step in the history of Greek speculation is 
marked by his doctrine of the Logos, by which he 
gave expression to the thought that the world- 
lorming process must be guided hy Intelligence. 
He taught, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Fire ; but, as he 
assigned to the latter the attribute of reason, he 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side was Fire, and 
Fire viewed on its spiritual side was the Logos 
(J. Adam, op. cit. p. 224). Here, then, a lirst 
principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and rational, and it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after¬ 
wards reared. Hut before that time the great 
thinkers of Greece had sought to show that the 
world was framed by God as at once a rational and 
non-material Heing, and Heraclitus at least paved 
the way for that conception when he endowed his 
First (Jause with the attribute of reason. 

2 . The lirst (ireek philosopher who traced the 
world to a non-matcnal agency was Empedocles 
(c. 450 B.C.). He did tliis in his doctrine of the 
four elements, whose movements were determined 
by the twofold agency of Love and Discord (J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 245). Hut a far more important stop in 
the direction of idealism was taken by Anaxagoras, 
who, though born rather earlier than Empedocles, 
probably had the work of the latter before him 
when he wrote {ib. p. 254). According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who lirst pointed to the real 
cause of the movement by which the world was 
formed. This cause he named Nous, or Reason, to 
which also he seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existence {ib. p. 371). 

3 . Plato.—Though Anaxagoras did not make 
much use of his ^eat conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. Especially it brought into clear 
view the opposition between matter and spirit. 
The opposition may not be absolute, but it was 
naturally the distinction between the two which 
first occupied the attention of philosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Plato’s Dialectic. But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con¬ 
cerned. If the First Cause was purely immaterial, 
how could He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world ? In this question and the answer to it 
lies the chief significance of the cosmogony which 
Plato has set before us in the Timceus ; 

Even apart from much that does not strictly belong to It, 
the cosmogony of the Timaetts is intricate, hut here it will be 
enough to consider its main ideas. For a fuller exposition and 
discussion the reader may be referred to Jowett’s Plato, vol. lii., 
or to Adam, op. cit. p. 360 ff. 

God formed the world out of a material so in¬ 
tractable that it could not be completely moulded 
to His will. But He introduced into the primarv 
substance ‘ as many proportions as it was possible 
for it to receive’ {Tim. 69 H). The stubborn 
power, which thus re.sists the Creator, Plato calls 
‘ Necessity.’ It is the root of evil in the world, 
and, as it will not wholly yield to God, ‘the 
Creator in Plato is still subject to a remnant of 
Necessity which he cannot wholly overcome’ 
(Jowett, Plato, iii. 391). 

In forming the world, God gave it a Body and 
also a Soul. ( 1 ) The. body. On certain portions of 


primary matter, which was formless and chaotic, 
God imprinted various mathematical ‘ forms ’ and 
‘numbers’ {Tim. 53 B). Thus arose the four 
elements of which the body of the universe was 
composed. The idea of a Divine matiiematician, 
in which Pythagorean influence is plainly viaiVde, 
runs through the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God is 
always playing the mathematician (^cds del y^tope- 
Tp€i). (2) 'The soul. Plato describes the elements 
of which the World-SSoul was composed, but his 
account is highly metaphysical, and need not 
detain us here. It is enough to examine its 
attributes. Of these the first is Motion. It is 
manifested in the movements of the planet* 
{Tim. 36 D), but it has other a.spects, not inrectly 
referred to in the Timcc.'us, which are important 
in estimating the nature of the World-Soul. 
According to the Laws (x. 896 A), the essential 
uality of soul is self-movement. Further, the 
oul is the cause of movement in other things, 
and by movement {kLvt^ois) Plato understood every 
kind of change {ib., Pheedrus, 245 C). The 
World-Soul, therefore, is the cause, not only of 
locomotion, but also of ‘ separation and combina¬ 
tion, growth, decay, and dissolution’ (J. Adam, 
op. cit. n. 368). The second attribute is Intelli¬ 
gence. It is here to be taken in the widest sense, 
for we are given to understand that the World- 
Soul apprehends not only ideas, but sensible reali¬ 
ties, ana such as lie between the two {ib. p. 369 f.). 
On the other hand, ‘the World-Soul, as described 
in tlie Timceus, has nothing analogous to the 
priniuples of anger and desire . . . which, accord¬ 
ing to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of the human soul ’ {ib. p. 370). Plato 
speaks of the World-Soul as created. In what 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex¬ 
plains, but there can be little doubt that he thought 
of an emanational process. Such is the view of 
the WTiter ju.st quoted, who thus sums up the 
cosmogonical process ; ‘ At the beginning of Time, 
God created tne Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, and inhabited the body which he 
redeemed from chaos by imprnting mathematical 
forms on primordial matter^ {ib. p. 373). 

The universe, thus formed of body and soul, is 
described as eUCov roD ttoit/toO, /lovoyevrjs, ‘ image of 
its Creator, only-begotten.’ Thus it is related to 
Him as son to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
debs alaOyjrbs, or ‘ perceivable god ’ {Tim. 92 C). On 
the otlier hand, the Creator is a Being mysteriously 
remote, ‘ hard to discover ’ {ib. 28 (J), who, when 
He had made the world, ‘ abode in his own nature ’ 
{ib. 42 E). 

We may now see how the Platonic cosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistic 
principles. Since God as pure thought could have 
no contact with matter, Plato was obliged to a.ssume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
separate from God Himself. Hence the separate 
existence of the mathematical forms imprinted on 
matter, and especially of the World-Soul incor¬ 
porated within it. It is from this point of view 
that Caird describes the World-Soul as ‘ a kind of 
bridge to connect two terms which it is impossible 
really to unite’ {Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Phil. ii. 266). 

4. Although Aristotle {g.v.) efl'ectually criticized 
the theory of ‘ Ideas,’ which Plato held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his own doctrine was funda¬ 
mentally dualistic, as appears from his view of the 
Divine life as an energy of self-conicmplation. 
But after his time Greek thought swung round to 
the opposite pole. Abandoning the dualism by 
which mind and matter, subject and object, were 
opposetl to each other as mutually exclusive re¬ 
alities, it sought to explain the world by means ol 
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a single princi^^le. This men sought where they 
felt surest of finding it, in their own subjective 
experience. Thus they hoped for a certainty which 
they could never have about an object with whose 
appearances only they were acquainted. It may 
be added that the subjective trend in philosophy 
was part of a general movement affecting the last 
epoch of GreeK national life, from Alexander the 
Great onwards (Schwegler, of Phil. pp. 120- 

122). Now, the subjective life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and spiritual, the other individual 
and material. It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that the Epicureans based both their ethical 
and their physical theories. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, appealed in their Ethics to man’s rational 
nature, while in their Physics they derived the 
world from a material principle (for the reason of 
this apparent inconsistency, see Schwegler, op. cit. 
p. 125). It will be seen that in their use of a single 
principle the Stoics and Ei)icurean8 returned to 
the point from which philosophy had diverged after 
the time of Heraclitus, but, as K. 1). Hicks re¬ 
marks (art. ‘ Stoics,’ in ‘ until dualism had 

been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it 
was impossible that monism (or at any rate material¬ 
istic monism) should be dcliiiitely and consciously 
maintained.’ Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
had what may be called a materialistic cosmogony, 
but that of the Stoics is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

5. Stoic cosmogony.—The Stoic first principle 
was akin to the Eire of Heraclitus, but of a subtler 
nature—a fiery breath (irveCpa) or ether (aWyp). 
But in a more important respect it differed from 
Heraclitus’ first principle. For the Stoic primary 
substance was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. Viewed in relation to the 
actual world, it is thus described by K. D. Hicks 
(loc. cit.) : 

‘ Before there was heaven or earth, there was primitive sub¬ 
stance or Pneuma, the everlasting presupposition of particular 
things. This is the totality of all existence ; out of it the whole 
visible universe proceeds, hereafter to be again resolved into it. 
Not the less i.s it the creative force, or deity, which develops and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos.’ 

So far the Stoic theory reminds us of much that 
w'e have already met with in other systems. But 
the mode of the creative activity, as conceived by 
the Stoics, xvas altogether new. The Stoic primary 
.substance, be it reinembeied, is matter and force in 
one (cf. Zeller, Stoics^ etc., p. 148; ‘the forming 
force ... is in itself sometliing material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of tension, the expansive and dis¬ 
persive pre.ssure due to heat, and the extremity of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, due to relative density, is lost 
witldn it. It cannot long withstand the intensity 
of this inward pressure. It sways to and fro, and 
tliis movement cools a little the glowing ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the first dis¬ 
tinction within the primal substance—the separa¬ 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now the 
relatively })assive; but, as first formed, it differs 
but little from the pure activity of the sub.stance 
from which it sprang. It is the element of fire. 
But again, as condensation proceeds, fire produces 
air, and this in turn the grosser elements of water 
and earth. Throiigliout the process, however, the 
more active 8ul)stance never quite surrenders its 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes 
water or earth, and something of the pure Pneutna 
itself remains in the ether which stretches above 
and around the world. As already seen, the dis¬ 
tinction of active and passive in the case of the four 
elements is only relative; and this appears still 
further in the blending of the elements with one 
another, and the formation of all particular things. 
In the universe thus formed the finer substances are 


those in wliich the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are those in Avhich it is most 
relaxed, and in which matter ap})ear8 most inert 
and pa.ssive. And, finally, all the shapes and other 
attributes of things are refmred to the ethereal 
force. Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
world was to the Stoic the Soul of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the X(^ot 
aTrcpjjLaTLKol before the dawm of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic cosmogony was the chief attempt 
made by the Greeks not merely to derive but to 
explain the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the material world contained elements of permanent 
value. But it went too far in treating force as a 
genetic first principle. For material energy is 
always relative to matter as pa.ssive and inert. 
Nor does it, indeed, appear that the Stoics con¬ 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
aspect of matter (cf. Zeller, l.c.). Nevertheless, by 
regarding it as a primary substance out of whicn 
the world was evolved, they ipso facto ascribed to 
it an independent reality. Hence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. 

6. Neo-Platonic cosmogony. — Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice briefly a 
second and very different attempt to explain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
We refer to the system of the Neo-Platonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek thought, 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
course. The Neo-Blatonists taught that the ulti¬ 
mate source of being was neither matter nor 
snirit, but a real unity transcending both. In this 
tney might seem to quit the subjective standpoint 
of the later philosophical systems. Yet in reality 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They found 
the key to the Divine nature solely in the sub¬ 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 
given to outward impressions by the thinking sub¬ 
ject. They taught also that the material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel¬ 
lectual cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that actual contact with these 
realities is attaine<l only by means of an ‘ ecstasy,’ 
in which the dLstinction between subject and 
object disappears. 

The Neo-Blatonists claimed that their doctrine 
was the direct outcome of Plato’s teaching, hut in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
element in the latter. No doubt there were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in wliich he 
described the transcendence of God, whicdi gave 
some support to this claim. But Neo-Platonism 
owed far more to Oriental influence, the causes of 
which we cannot stop to inquire (cf. Ueherweg, 
Hist, of Philos, i. 222 f.). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Oriental elements. It may be added that 
the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gno.sis of early Christianity are products 
of the same elements, but under an Oriental form ’ 
ih. p. 223). 

Plotinus ( A.D. 204-269) is the most representative 
teacher of this school. Of his doctrine, contained 
n the six Enneads, which were published by 
liis pupil Porj)hyry, a very brief summary must 
mflice :—The first principle, from which Plotinus 
derives the universe, is called by him the One, or 
.he Good. Tliis supreme essence is absolutely 
ranscendent, and incognizable. It cannot he de¬ 
scribed as either Being or Intelligence, for either 
epithet would imply a limitation of its absolute 
unity. It is iv^Keiva Trjs oicrlat and ai.so iwHeiya 
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voif)(reu)s. It is not however, irrational, but only 
supra-rational t^v vov <pv<nv). Its title 

of ‘the Good’ immediately reminds us of the 
8ui)reme Being in Plato. But, in spite of the 
abstract manner in which ‘ the (Jood ’ or ‘the Idea 
of the Good ’ is described in the Republic, it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli¬ 
gence. (For the meaning of ‘ the Good’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 446 f., and Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 122, 
246 f.) 

As the source of all things, the One produces first 
of all the highest kind oi actual being, which is 
Mind (i/oOs), i.e. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op. cit. 
i. 248). In this Mind the Ideas {vorjrd) are im¬ 
manent. They are not, however, mere thoughts, 
but parts of the Mind’s essence, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinus lays great stress, they 
are absolutely true objects of thought. Thus the 
Nous is at once the Subject and the Object of 
knowledge ; in the first aspect Plotinus regards it 
as at rest, in tlie second as active. But now did 
the Nous originate from the One? Plotinus re¬ 
gards this as a problem so dilficult that it must be 
approached with prayer {Enn. v. 1, 6). He finds 
an analogy in the idea of radiation {7repL\ap.\f/is). 
The Nous arises from tlie One like brightness from 
the sun (ib.). The great difficulty, of course, was to 
explain how actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribute of Being was denied. But 
he finds a solution ‘ in the transcending power of 
the One, which latter, as the superior, can send 
forth from the superabundance of its perfection 
the inferior, without having contained tlie latter, 
as such, in itself’ (Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 247; Enn. 
V. 2, 1). 

As the One yirodiices Mind, so does Mind produce 
Soul {^vxrjv yevv^ i^oGs, Enn. v. 1, 7). And, as 
Ideas appear along with Mind, so does Body along 
with Soul. As Plotinus expresses it. Soul, as it 
issues from Nous, extends itself into the corporeal, 
as the point extended becomes a line {ib. iv. 1). 
Plotinus says that the Soul has a divisible element, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial. He tries to 
reconcile the two statements as follows; ‘ The 
soul is jjer se indivisible, being divided only as 
related to the bodies into which it enters, since 
these could not receive it if it remained undivided’ 
{ib. iv. 21 ; Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 249). The Soul 
in its entirety is present throughout the body, yet 
in all its faculties—reason, memory, perception, 
and even life-force—is absolutely .separable from 
it. There is a plurality of souls. The highest of 
all is the Soul of the world, but other souls have 
al.so a separate existence of their own {Enn. iv. 
3, 7, iv. 9). 

Lastly, what is the Neo-Platonist view about the 
nature and origin of matter^. In Plato, matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate facts. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, declares that the soul, in virtue of 
its mobility, begets matter {ih. iii. 7, 10, iv. 3, 9; 
Ueberweg, loc. cit. i. 249). Now, so far as the 
material is known to us, i.e. so far as it possesses 
form, it partakes of an ideal nature. But Plotinus 
recognizes that beneath that form there is a sub¬ 
stratum {vTOKcLpcvov), a something which is difierent 
from the form and which might take other forms. 
This substratum he calls the ^ddos, or ‘ depth,’ of 
each thing, and he says that it has no real ex¬ 
istence ; it is 6v. He explains its nature partly 
by reference to the Ideas wnich are the objects of 
Nous. In its most general sense the term OXtf 
(‘matter’) is also applied to these. And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 
possess this quality of pddos, or ‘ depth.’ But they 
are neverthmess wholly real, like the Mind which 
knows them. And Plotinus says that the sub¬ 
stratum of sensible things is only a shadow («WwW) 


of the substratum, as their form is but a shadow 
of the form i)ertaining to the Td('as. 

The theory whose essential features we have 
thus tried to give represents (lie last important 
attempt made by Greek thought to explain the 
origin of the world. It fails mainly through the 
abstiactness of its first principle—a Onity of which 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In its mysticism the Neo-Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the Orphic cosmo¬ 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, both in form 
and in .spirit, as might be inferred from the fact that 
the notices of the latter given by Damascius are 
interwoven with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (He¬ 
brew).—There are generally recognized in the 
Hebrew Scrijitures two formal coMimgonies, the 
earlier of which is contained in Gn 2, beginning 
with v.^ or rather v.^ 

I. Cosmogony of J.—This story, as we have it, 
belongs to the jire-exilic, liistorical, Prophetic nar¬ 
rative of the Jiuhean kingdom (J), which was in 
course of composition from about the time of 
Solomon until the middle of tlic 8th cent. B.C. 
The co-smogony, as much as we have of it in Gn 2, 
assumes the world as already existing, and deals 
only with its preparation for the use of man. 
With it is connecteil the story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Tcmjitation, and the Fall and its conse¬ 
quences. The object is not so much to answer the 
question, IIow did the world come into existence ? 
as the questions. Where did man come from ? Wliy 
does man differ from the beasts? espcciaiiy. Why 
doe.s man have a sex consciousness and a sex 
.shame, which the beasts do not liave ? and, ^Vhy 
must man, who is the crown of creation, toil and 
labour to get his bread, and to reproduce his kind, 
by the sweat of his brow and the agony of his 
body? So far as the nature of man is concerned, 
this cosmogony, while naively primitive, is full of 
a cliildlike wisdom and sweet spirituality, which 
has commended it to all succeeding ages, and 
which was doubtless the cause of this part of 
the J narrative being preserved at a time when the 
Pentateuch was cast into the present form and 
prefaced by the great cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code (Gn 1-2"). 


In the cosmogony of Gn 2, the earth Is assumed as already in 
existence, a barren place on which there were no .shrubs and no 
herbs, because .labweh Elohim had not yet caused rain to fall 
on it, and because—a charming bucolic touch, characteristic of 
the anthropomorphism of the'whole narrative—there were no 
men to till the ground. But a founUin i went up out of the 


1 nK, practically a in. Key. (the only other ocxjurrence is Job 
137) "rendered in EV ‘ mist.' LXX has rniyfi, which, practically, 
unkel follows. This accords with the following narrative Uie 
‘ference being apparently to the great source out of winch 
kme all the rivers of the world. In thie narrative the waters 
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•arth and watered all the face of the ground Then, out 

of the dust of the ground, moistened by this water, Jahweh 
Elohini, like a potter, made man, and, having made him, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, whereupon man 
became a living creature. And, because he was made out of 
the ground (’dadmd), therefore he was called * man ’ (’ddutn). 
Then Jahweh Elohim planted a garden in Eden, far away to the 
east, and caused all sorts of beautiful trees and goodly fruits to 
grow there, and the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Through the garden, coming from the fountain 
which connected with the waters beneath the earth, flowed a 

f ^reat stream, watering the garden and dividing, as it left it, 
nto the four great rivers of the world—Pishon, Gihon, Tigris, 
and Euphrates. 

Jahweh Elohim put man in His garden to till it and guard it, 
and permitted him to eat of all the trees in the garden, except 
only of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Then, 
seeing that the man was alone, He planned to give him a 
helpmeet, and foruied all the bca.sts and birds and brought 
them to man, who named them. Put among them was found 
no mate for mart Then Jahweh Elohim caused man to fall into 
a profound sleep, and, taking one of his ribs, clothed it with 
flesh and made out of ii woman ; and her the man at once 
recognized as his mate, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 
Woman (’ishfihd) was she called, because derived from man 
(’ts/i); therefore a man leaves his father and his mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become (literally, by physical 
union) one flesh. And the two of them, the man and his wife, 
were naked, and were not ashamed. i 

The story here told is in many of its particniars 
identical with the cosmogonies and cosmologies 
which we meet elsewhere. The thought is world 
thought, the out-thinking of primitive man almost 
anywhere. When he a^s himself the question, 
Of what is man created ? the natural answer is: 
Dead, he returns to dust; therefore, out of dust he 
came ; and so, a.s the potter make.s vessels out of 
clay (dust mixed with water), God made man. So 
breath, which is wind (a part of God’s breath), is 
the element of life; for, it the wind or breath goes 
out of a man, he is dead. So, again, the relation 
of name to thing, which plays so important a part 
in this cosmogony, is not characteristic of any one 
people, but is a very wide-sf)read conception of 
primitive men. Name and thing are one. To 
know the name is to know the es.sence of the 
thing; and to know is to have power over—the 
utterance by Adam of the names of the beasts put 
those beasts in subjection to him who had given 
them their names. The serious plays upon words 
—^dddrnd and ^dddm^ ’isA and 'ishshd —are ba.sed 
upon the same theory of the identity of name and 
thing. Of course, this assumes that the primitive 
language was Hebrew, in accordance with the 
universal belief of primitive peoples that their own 
language was spoken by Goa Himself. The story 
of the origin of mankind, told in the person of a 
being bearing the name ‘ Man,’ is common also to 
various national cosmological myths. The same is 
true of the relation of man and woman here de¬ 
scribed, and, to a considerable extent, of the garden 
of God in which man was placed. 

But, while much in the story may be classed 
as universal prirjitive thought, there are also 
certain ear-marks which unmistakably indicate 
a Bab. connexion for at least some of the funda¬ 
mental thoughts of our tale. 

The park or garden which God plant*, and In which He aeU 
the man whom He creates, is far off, in some remote land away 
to the east. This is the case also with the Egyptian paradise ; 
but, when we note the name Eden, apparently the Bab. sdinu, 
‘plain,’ for the garden, and the names of the river* which have 
tiieir source in it, we are obliged to recognize the influence of 
Bab. thought. The garden, it is true, is not in Babylonia, yet 

beneath the earth are assumed ; it is only with the rain, which 
comes from al>ove, from Jahweh Elohim, that we are concerned. 
Cf. Skinner, aA loc. 

1 This story is a man’s story, homo sexualiB. In general it Is 
an interesting example of the methods of early thought. Man 
measures the universe by himself. He explains the relations 
of all al)Out him by what he knows of himself. Woman depends 
upon man, and woman was made for man. She is a sub¬ 
ordinate but very intimate part of himself. The rib is chosen 
for the material of her construction because ribs are relatively 
numerous, anti therefore superfluous, in man’s composition, 
while at the same time a ril» belongs so much to the Inward 
part of man, so to speak, as to establish by its use in the 
construction of woman the most intimate relation with himself. 


it lies in the re«on out of which the rivers of Babylonia taka 
their origin. It is a plain on the top of the mysterious 
mountain of the north, where, In Bab. thought, the god* 
had their abode.^ Probably also the fourfold number of tha 
rivers connects itself with those representations which we And 
In early Bab. art of a four-divided stream, all the rivers of the 
earth pouring out from one great fountain connecting witii the 
great deep, the waters beneath the earth. In the relation of 
man to tno beaste, before woman was created, there is also 
at least a suggestion of resemblance to the story of the wild 
primitive man, Eabani, in the Bab. Gilgamesh legend. Eabani 
was made out of clay by the goddess Ishtar, in whom is the 
womb of life. At the outset he consorted with the beasts of 
the field. ‘He ate grass with the gazelles, he drank water 
with the cattle of the field, he amused himself with the animals 
of the water.’ Out of this condition he was raised to true 
manhood by entering into relation with a woman, a priestess of 
Ishtar, who came to entice him. It was by finditjg a mate in 
her that he developed out of a being like the beasts into 
civilizable man. So, apparently, in the tliought of the Heb. 
story, Adam was at first like Eabani, but no true mate was 
found for him among the beasts of the field. Hi* manhood 
r^uired a helpmeet of his own kind, bone of his bone, flesh of 
his flesh. Perhaps another Bab. element is the eating of the 
tree of life, which appears in the sequel of this story, the Fall 
of Man (Gn 3). This bears a certain resemblance to the Ada[>a 
myth, of which a copy was found among the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets. The cherubim also which God placed eastward of the 
Garden of Eden, appear to be of Bab. origin. The peculiar 
emphasis laid upon Assyria In the geography of the Garden of 
Eden, and apparently on a very early Assyria, when Ashur, and 
not Caiah or Nineveh, was the capita] of Assyria, when, in fact, 
the city of Ashur was Assyria (for the Tigris is here made to 
flow to the east of Assj ria), leads one to ask whether the Bab. 
elements in this story were not largely, or in some part, mediated 
through Upper Mesopotamia, with which the ancestry of Israel 
was connected by a very strong tradition. Cf., further, Cos- 
MOOONT AMD COSMOLOOY (Bab.). 

But while the costnogonv of this fitory has 
evident connexions with Bao. thou^dit, such con¬ 
nexions are ancient and remote. The character¬ 
istic colouring is evidently Palestinian. It is the 
native of a b^'tildh land, a land of the ha'al^ like 
Pale.stine (where fertility conies directly from the 
rain .sent down from heaven), not the native of a 
land like Babylonia (where fertility depends on the 
overflowing of the rivers), who gives us in Gn 2 
the picture of the harrenne.ss of the world before 
Jahweh Elohim sent rain and man tilled the 
ground. It is worthy of note that similarly, in 
the J version of the Flood story, the Flood was 
caused by the rain which Jahweh sent from heaven, 
not by the breaking out also of the waters of the 
abys-s beneath.* 

Another incidental evidence of the antiquity of 
the J cosmogony, in addition to the allusion to 
A.ssyria, is the relation of man to woman. It is 
not the woman who leaves father and mother to 
cleave to the man, but the man who leaves father 
and mother to cleave to his wife—an apparent sur¬ 
vival of the old matriarchy, of which we also have 
an example in the Samson story, where the woman 
remains with her tribe or clan or family, and is 
visited by the man (Jg 15^). 

In general, we may say of the cosmogony con¬ 
tained in Gn 2 that it is based upon a primitive 
folklore developed in Palestine, going back to a 
very great antiquity, into which have been ab¬ 
sorbed, at some time or another, by an indirect 
process, some elements of Bab. myth and legend, 
possibly coming through the Mesopotamian region, 
with which, according to tradition, the Israelitic 
ancestors were closely connected. In the form 
in which it has come down to us, it has been 
thoroughly Hebraized, above all in the mono¬ 
theism of its conceptions. The Creation is due 
to Jahweh only. There is no other God men¬ 
tioned. He is Elohim (God), albeit He is con¬ 
ceived of in a most anthropomorphic fashion. 
Growing upon Canaanite son, rooting in the 
remote past, utilizing in its composition Bab. 

1 In the most original Heb. traditions the abode of God 
^’Jahu) was in the south, in Sinai, or Horeb (cf. e.g. Jg 36, 
Ex 19*1); but, by a borrowing apparently from Can. traditions 
'ultimately derived, probably, from Babylonia), it is also placed 
n the mountain of the north (cf- 1’* 46, Ezk 1), as is the account 
»f the Deluge (Gn 7 fT.). 

* Of., for the latter, the P version of the Flood story (Gn 7 H)l 
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material indirectly derived, it shows, in the last 
stages of its development, the high, spiritual 
thought of the Prophetic narrators of the 9th and 
8tli cent. B.C., who paved the way for the great 
writing prophets of the succeeding centuries. 

The story was evidently popular among the 
Hebrews, not on the side oi wiiat may be properly 
called its cosmogony, but for its account of the 
Garden of God in Eden and the Fall of man, which 
we find particularly used in later literature in the 
Hook of Ezekiel (cf., for instance, ch. 28, and the 
other chapters dealing with the fall of Tyre). It is 
this element also which has profoundly influenced 
Christian thought. The cosmogony proper is 
negligible in its influence on later thought, and 
is manifestly in itself very incomplete. 

2. Cosmogonic myths in Hebrew literature.— 
A more complete and more systematic cosmogony 
is contained in Gn 1. '^I’he composition of this 
chapter dates probably from the early post-exilic 
period, but it is founded on old myths, which 
appear in much older passages, and which display 
a striking similarity to the cosmogonic myths of 
Babylonia. Some of these passages it is worth 
while to consider before we analyze the more sys¬ 
tematic and elaborate cosmogony of Gn 1. 

Ps 89^“^^ is an old passage, of Galilaian origin (as 
is 8ho^vn clearly by the use, in v.^^^ Qf Tabor and 
llerrnon as landmarks of north and south), now 
forming part of a later Psalm. This is one of 
those Psalms whose words imply a polytheistic 
conception : ‘ Who among the clouds is like unto 
Jahweh, is equal to Jahweh among the sons of the 
gods?’ Jahweh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea, stilling the tumult of its billows. He 
has smitten and contemptuously treated Kahab. 
With His strong arm He has scattered His foes. 
This is referred to as a part of the Creation w'ork 
by which He founded the heavens and the earth, 
the world and its fullness, Creation being depicted 
as connected with a battle of Jahweh against .some 
monster, here called Kahab, and its allies, who are 
foes of God or of the gods. 

Ps 74^2-17 ig similarly an ancient passage, ap¬ 
parently of north Israelitic oriedn,^ in a Psalm 
which, in its later form, is Maccaboean. Here God 
is described as having, in olden time, done wonder¬ 
ful works in the midst of the earth. He divided 
the sea by His strength, He smote the heads of 
dragons or sea-monsters on the waters. He crushed 
the heads of Leviathan and gave him for food to 
the jackals—a more specific note of that con¬ 
temptuous treatment to which there is reference 
in Ps 89. That this is part of a Creation-myth is 
shown by the following description, where, as the 
result of this battle with the sea-dragons and 
Leviathan, God digs out the fountains and the 
valleys in which their waters run, dries up the 
primitive rivers, forms night and day, moon and 
sun, establishes the boundaries of the earth, etc. 

The Book of Job, while itself of relatively late 
origin, is notably full of old traits. In it we find 
a number of references to mythical monsters, 
with whom God contended in connexion with the 
creation of the world. Of these the most note¬ 
worthy perhaps is Job 26^**-; 

* with his itrenffth he troubled the sea. 

And with his skill he pierced Ilahab. 

His wind spread out heaven, 

His hand slew flying serpent.’ 

We have here two monsters—Kahab (connected 
with the sea) and flying serpent (connected with 
the heavens). The battle with the sea, indicated 
in the first line, is connected with the piercing of 
Kahab; and bound up with this is the spreading 

1 Cf., among other things, the almost excliiBlve reference in 
the Aeaph Psalter to Jacob, Joseph, arid Benjamin, and the 
use of Elohim instead of Jahweh— differentiating this collec¬ 
tion, or rather these collections, from the first book of Psalms, 
precisely as E is differentiated from J in the Pentateuch. 


out of heaven by His wind, and the slaughter 
apparently in heaven, of another monster. 

Chapters 40 and 41 deal much more fully with 
two monsters, here, however, dillerently named— 
Behemoth, vvliose home is on the dry land, and 
the much more dreadful Leviathan, wliicli in¬ 
habits tlie deep. These monsters were evidently 
well known in Heb. tradition of a later date, 
ihus, in 2 Es we have a de.scription of two 
living creatures wbicdi God preserved on the fifth 
day of creation—Belieniotli and Leviathan—to the 
former of wlioin He gave as his habitation a part of 
the dry land whert;on are a thousand hills, while to 
the latter He gave that seventh part of the earth 
occupied by the sea. In Enoch GCF-** we find the 
same two monsters, with the further note that 
Behemoth, who occupies the barren waste, is a 
male, while Leviathan, the monster of the abyss, 
over the source of the waters, is a female. Imoch 
54® corre.sponds somewhat more closely with the 
account of the two animals in Job, in that it 
describes the water which is above the heavens as 
male, and the water which is under the earth as 
female. In Job and 9^® we have ineidimtal 
references to a sea-monster of the deej) called in 
one place ‘dragon,’ pin,^ and in the other Kahab,® 
which, with its allies, has been overcome by (Kid 
and imprisoned by Him. In ch. 38 there is no 
mention of the monsters, hut of a struggle of God 
with the deep itself (v.'^^-) : ‘ When the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
sliouted for joy : when God shut up the sea with 
doors, fastening it in with hare and gates.’ Ac¬ 
cording to the cosmogonic ideas of this hook, ‘God 
spread out the sky, strong as a molten mirror’ 
(37'®) ; this rests upon pillars (26"), and above it 
arc the waters held up by the clouds (v.®): the 
earth rests upon a chaos or waters or a great sea 
(v.'^); in the bowels of the earth is Sheol or Abaddon 
(v.®). Waters arc closely connected with darkness, 
and both those above and those below the earth 
form the habitation of monsters. 

Abundant other references, early and late, show 
this to he certainly a very wide-spread view of the 
origin of the world among the BLehrews and later 
Jews. There are, however, slight variants of this 
general view, and the monsters of tlie deejp are 
called by different names. The deen itself and 
the chaos to which the original deep oelonged are 
designated sometimes merely by words expressing 
the sea, at other times by more technical titles ; 
and the same is true of the monsters of chaos or 
the deep. 

The ancient myth is applie<l also to historical 
events, very much as we may find parts of the 
Nibelungeruied mixed up with actual historical 
events of mediaeval history, or in Babylonian 
literature events of the history of Erech com¬ 
bined with the Epic of Gilgamesh.* In Is 61* the 
delivery from Egypt is described in terms of the 
old cosmogonic myth : ‘ The arm of Jahweh cut 
Kahab in pieces, pierced the dragon.’ In Is 30^ 
Egypt is called Kahab because ‘ she helpeth in 
vain.’ In Ps 87^ and elsewhere we find the same 
use. The myth is also applied eschatologically. 
As God once created the earth after destroying 
the monsters of chaos, so He shall again, out of a 
world reduced to chaos because of the wickedness 
of man, re-create a new earth and a new heaven 

1 See also Ezk 29S-«*, Ps-Sol 22»b 84. in Ezekiel the dragou- 
myth is used in describine the fate of Eijypt, and in the Fsalini 
of Solomon, of Pompey ; but in both cases the ancient myth is 
clearly in mind. 

2 In Ps 40'H.'*] the plural of this, r^hdhirn, appears to mean 
‘false gods’; and tbhH is used in the same sense in 1 S 1221 and 

3 Foik-lore frequently exhibits this phenomenon. So, for 
instance, in the Wendish Spreewald one finds old fayy talcs, 
identical with those collected by Urimm, told about Frederick 
the Great, Ziethen, and others of the same period. 
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by the same means (cf. the late Isaianic Apoca 
L 24-27). ilere, however, we liave (27^ 
three monsters : Leviathan the swift serpent o 
flyin^^ serpent (wliieli ajtpears to be alluded to in 
Job 3^, inhabiting tlie Maters above the hrmamen 
and causing the eclij^se) ; Leviathan the crookc< 
serpent, M’hieh is the sea encircling the earth ; am 
the dragon in t he depths of the sea, which is the 
serpent of Am 9^. 

In a soMHiwhat similar picture of the reduction 
of the (!arth to chaos through the M ralh of God 
in Jer birds, men, and beasts are destroyed , 
mountains and hills lose tlieir solidity and .shake 
to and fro ; the light of the heavens is turned inU 
darkness ; and the earth becomes waste and void 
—^o//wand bohd —the technical words for ‘chaos 
used in Gn P. 

Out of these various references we may recon¬ 
struct the general cosmogonic conception of the 
Hebrews : first, a condition of cliaos and darkness, 
a waste of waters, inhabited by monstrous ami 
noxious forms ; then a battle of Jahweli, vvith the 
approval and rejoicing of the gods (divine or semi 
divine beings, stars, etc.), against the deep and 
the monsters of chaos, in M'hich in some May lie 
uses the wind. By means of this He spreads out 
a firmament above, resting upon pillars, provided 
with 'windoMS,^ through which the Avaters above 
may be let doM'n ujion the earth. Beneath, upon 
the great void, He .spreads the earth, a dwelling 
place for living thing^s, under which i.s the sea or 
abyss In this abyss, as also in the heights 

alxive, still d>vell great monster.s, whom the Lord 
has preserved there, whom no otlicr than He can 
control, and who are dangerous and noxious to 
men and to the M orks of men. 

This was not only the cosmogonic thought of 
the Hebrovs ; it also constituted an element of 
their religion, and was represented in their ritual 
and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of 
Solomon was a great laver, the so-called ‘ sea,’ 
representing the t^hdm and on the candlesticks 
of Herod’s temple, as represented on Titus’ Arch 
at Borne, are apparently pictured the monsters of 
that t^hdtn whicli Jahweh had overcome.^ 

This cosmogony clearly is closely related to that 
of Babylonia, where we have the same contest 
of Marduk (acting for the other gods, whom he 
thereby largely supplants) with a great female 
monster, Tiamat^^ which is by root the same as 
the Heb. t^hCin, This monster he splits in two, 
after inflating her with a great wind. He reduces 
her various allies to submission, and, after treat¬ 
ing her corpse Avith contumely, he divides it into 
tM'o parts, out of one of which he makes the 
heaven, and out of the other the earth, the waters 
being thus separated into two great seas, the one 
above the firmament of heaven and the other 
beneath the earth. 

3. Systematized cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code. —The Bab. cosmogony, as we know it in 
the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tablets. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Heb. 
Priestly Code (Gn 1-2^), which formulates and 
develops in a scientific and exact manner the 
popular belief, is divided into seven days. 

This coimogony commencet with the deacriptioii of a con¬ 
dition where the earth was t6h<i and boAA (i.«. chaos)—two 
words evidently handed down from antiquity. Thie chaotic 
condition is further described as * darkness upon the face of 
T^h&m, aa already stated, is radically identical with 
the Bab. Tiamdt (here used without the article), and is evi¬ 
dently, like t5h<L and bdhu, a technical term of the cosmogonic 

1 Cf. Gn 711, 2 K 73-1*. Ps 782*. 

* Gn 711 492», Dt 331s, Ps 42? 78ifi, Pr 320. 

3 1 K 723, interpreted by comparison with Bab. use. 

* Cf. the similar use in Bab. temples. 

5 In the Bab. myth we have also apru, 'sea,* as a technical 
term or name. At least once in Hebrew (Is 40^7) the corre¬ 
sponding root DM has the same sense. I 


myth. FoUowinj; tliis description of the condition of darkness, 
chaos, and enormity, the narrative proceeds: ‘The wind of 
God was rushirjy upon the face of the waters.’^ Hero perhaps 
we have a remnant of the myth which represents Marduk using 
the M'ind as his weapon against Tiamat. 

Having thus condensed the mythical material, which bulks 
so largefy in the Bab. story, and which evidently played an 
equally important part in the common Jewish cosmogf)riy, and 
having altogether eliminated its polytheism, the Priestly nar¬ 
rator then proceeds on a higfier ola/ie to describe Oeation as a 
result of seven utterances of Goa. The order of these creative 
utterances may be supposed to coincide in general with that of 
the Bab. seven tablets, although this cannot be stated certainly, 
owing to the fragmentary condition of those tablets. 

First came light; second, the llrmamentin the midst of the 
waters, to divide the waters beneath from the waters above ; 
third, the separation of dry land and the springing of verdure, 
trees, and the like upon the earth ; fourth, the creation of 
sun, moon, and stars, which are set in the heavens, both to 
give light and to rule the day aud the night—the latter, per¬ 
haps, containing a trace of the polytheistic conception of the 
old astral worship, which it is intended to correct by stating 
that those rulers of day and night are creations of God ; fifth, 
the creatures of the sea and the birds of the air, both of them 
created out of water, among which it is noteworthy that the 
writer recognizes the continued existence of the great sea- 
monsters, dragons, serpents, etc., of the pojiular belief (v.2l), in- 
.hided in Job, Knoch, and P^sdras, under the titles Behemoth and 
jeviathan. The sixth day covers the creation of the creatures 
of the earth and of man. In the note of the creation of man 
(v.2<i) we have a remnant of the more primitive anthropo¬ 
morphic conception of God, of which the writer could not 
readily divest himself, in the statement that man was made in 
the image of God ; and perhaps also an echo of the earlier 
pol^-thcisra in the wonis put in the mouth of Elohim : ‘ Let us 
make man In our image.' Not that the writer means to speak 
of more than one God of Israel, but he cannot yet altogether 
divest himself of the thought of a plurality of gods in human 
shape. The resting of God on the seventh day, and the estab¬ 
lishment in connexion with that of an eternal Sabbath, are 
peculiarly Hebrew; for, although a rudimentary Sabbath ex¬ 
isted among the Babylonians, it played no important part in 
Bah. religion or mythology. The seventh tablet of the Baby¬ 
lonian Creation-series, with which in Hebrew corresp(mds the 
e.stablishment of the Sabbath as a part of Creation itself, 
contains a hymn of praise to Marduk as the creator. 

The que.stion arises, To what extent was this 
:osino<^ony based on 15ab. ideas ? We have already 
seen tliat, in general, it is a statement, in precise, 
scientilic, monotheistic, and nnmythological form, 
of cosmogonic views prevailing among the people 
of Israel from an early j)eriod. Certain resemb¬ 
lances have also been pointed out between those 
:osmogonic myths and the cosmogonic myths ot 
the Babylonians. It would seem that at some 
early period Bab. cosmogony became known to 
the people of Palestine. The general view at pre¬ 
sent is that, in some form, locally modified, the 
Bab. cosmogony became tlie common property of 
Palestine and surrounding regions during the 
centuries of predominating Bab. influence in the 
West (c. 2000 B.C.), and that the Hebrews adopted 
that cosmogony, in whole or in part, gradually 
modifying it to fit into their religion,^ eliminating 
the polytheistic and grosser traits, and spiritual¬ 
izing and rationalizing tlie residue. The cosmo¬ 
gonic myth, accordingly, pursued the same course 

1 Commonly rendered ' the spirit of God was brooding,’ etc. 

This rendering of the Heb. Is suggested by a supposed 

connexion with an Aram. root. In Hebrew it occurs elsewhere 
tnly in Dt 82n, in a description of the vulture teachings ita 
Koung to fly, where it has been translated * hovering.’ This is 
manifestly incorrect (but see Skinner on On 12). ITie parent 
birds do not hover over the young when turning them out of 
the nest to fly for themselves, but make rushes at them, and 
away from them. The LXX has preserved the correct tr. of 
the word npnip of On 12, viz. €ire<^^peTo, ‘ was rushing upon.' 
This agrees with other references in Heb. literature to the use 
)y God of wind in creation (see above), and also agrees with 
.he Bab. myth. 

2 Unfortunately we lack, up to the present time, a sufficient 
knowledge of Phnenician cosmogony and the cosmogony of 
other neighbouring peoples to prove or disprove this theor3'. 
True, certain fragments of Phoen. cosmogony have come down 
to us, claimed to be the relics of the writings of a certain 
“anchuniathon ; but, in the first place, it is very doubtful 

'hether such a man ever existed, and, in the second place, 
what has been handed down has reached us in such a form that 
it is almost impossible to determine its origins and connexions. 
We do find, however, in Phoen. cosmogony, a creature, Tauths^ 
^hich is the same as Tiamdt and the Heb. t<hdm, and a Bau, 
^hich appears to be the Hebrew bohiX ; to that extent Phoen. 
remains may be said to support this hypothesis. 
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an almost everythinj' else in Hebrew ritual and 
religion. The cosmo^jony in (in 1 renresents the 
final stage of its development, when the eflort was 
made to rid it altogether of its grosser and poly¬ 
theistic elements, to spiritualize it, and to Ht it 
into the new scheme of the purilied and reformed 
religion of Israel, which the priestly schools of the 
Captivity sought to establish. The final author 
may possibly have been aflected directly by Bab. 
models to tlie extent that he adopted from the 
seven tablets his arrangement by seven days ; but 
even this seems improbable, for the seven-day 
system was already in existence in Israel, and 
constituted an integral part of its religion. The 
Bab. seven tablets of Creation were ancient. 
Their ‘ seveniiess ’ is an element which would 
naturally have impressed any people, but especi¬ 
al 1}^ one regarding the number seven as holy ; and, 
while there is no other evidence in the Biblical 
passages, indiirating acquaintance with the cosmo¬ 
gonic myth, of knowledge of this ‘ sevenness,’ it 
nevertheless seems more probable that it formed 
part of the popular scheme of cosmogony,^ even 
though tlie events of the days of Creation may 
not coincide altogether with the order of events in 
the Bab. tablets, than that it was borrowed by 
the Priestly Code from the Babylonians. The 
author of the Priestly Code cosmogony was con¬ 
cerned rather with those things which diflercntiate 
the lleb. from the Bab. versions of the cosmogony. 
And, indeed, the dill'erence between the tw'o Is far 
more striking than the resemblance. It is wonder¬ 
ful how out of the fantastical, puerile, and gross 
fancies of the Bab. original there has been de¬ 
veloped so sane, so lofty, and so spiritual a system 
of cosmogony as that contained in Gn 1-2^. 

4, Cosmogony of J compared with popular 
cosmogony ancf cosmogony of P.—How does it 
happen that two cosmogonies so radically ditlerent 
in conception continued to exist side by side? As 
already pointed out, ch. 2 deals, not with the 
creation of the world, but witii the problems of 
man. It finds him on the barren hills of Judrea. 
It does not concern itself with their creation, but 
with the manner in w'hich they are made habit¬ 
able, and the problems of the men w ho inhabited 
them, wdio had been driven out, for their sins, 
from the beautiful Garden of God in the fertile far 
east, to live on, and to till, this land of thorns 
and thistles, llad the narrator been asked how 
the dry land, the heavens, etc,, came into exist 
ence, he would doubtless, incompatible as the twa 
things seem to us, have told of a contest of Jalnvel 
with chaos and the monsters of the deep, and tl 
formation of an earth resting on the great deep 
with the solid firmament of heaven above, and th 
w’aters still above that—substantially the scheme 
described in Gn 1, though not in the same sys 
tematized and highly developed form. Theo 
retically he believed in a deep beneath the earth 
as is showm in the fountain from which a strean 
came out and wintered the Garden of God, being 
the source of all the rivers of the world. Bu 
practically this deep was negligible in Judaea 
w'here one must look to Jahweh for water from 
heaven ; and so even in the Flood-story of J the 
w'ater comes down only from above. 

5. The highest and final Hebrew thought con 
cerning Creation.—The cosmogony of (Hi 1-2^, 
lofty as it is in its monotheistic conception o: 
the power of God, did not reach the highest limits 
of Hebrew thought. Hampered hy the old myths, 
it stood perilously near dualism in reckoning chaos, 
darkness, and the deep as existing, independently; 

1 Of., tor Instance, the form of the Fourth Commandment ii 
Ex 20, wnVeh, however far removed from the form^ th 
o^inal * Word,' is at least much earlier than the Priestl; 


•f God, from eternity. There were men of the 
>ame period, but of a difierent school of thou<dit 
vitli prophetic vision, and a higher, less hampoved 
q)iiituality, who had peremved and were teaching 
1 still liigher thought, namely, that God was the 
reator of darkness as well as of light, of chaos 
3 well as of order, of evil as well as of good. 
Deiiteio-Isaiah was familiar, as w'e have seen 
with the popular cosmogonic myths, and ap’- 
paiently also wdth the more formal cosmogony 
ultimately formulated in Gn 1-2^; but its funda- 
inontal conception of the opposition of chaos, 
iaikness, and the deep to God he utterly rejects. 

I am dahweh, and there is none else, forming 
light and creating darkness, making prosperity 
and creating evil’ (Is 458‘-). This is the highest 
expression of the creative thought in the Old 
Testament. In Br Creation is an expression 
of the wisdom of (H)d, which is almost hyposta- 
tized. In some of the late Psalms we have very 
beautiful and spiritual conceptions of (Jreation, 
sspecially in Ps 104,^ but in principle these are 
only poetic liberties with the cosmogony of Gn 1. 
More and more this cosmogony became an essen¬ 
tial part of the religion of the Jews, on which 
Judaism and Christianity, almost up to the pre¬ 
sent time, have founded literally their conception 
of the creation of the world. Along with this 
also some of the old mythological conceptions con¬ 
tinued to linger on.^ Indeed, there is nothing in 
Gn 1 to forbid them, and, as we have seen, the 
writer of v.^* evidently himself believed in the 
existence of the mythical monsters of tlie deep. 
What part these played in later Judaism one may 
see from the Book of Esdras and from Enoch, 
which have already been quoted, and finally even 
from the Apocalypse in the New Testament, many 
of the images ana concepts in which, particularly 
in chs. 12, 13, 17, 21, reflect the ancient mythology 
of the battle of the representative of the gods 
with the dragons and monsters of chaos and the 
deep. 
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John P. Peters. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Indian). 

— Cosmological speculations were, in India as else- 
wdicrc, the first manifestation of philosophical 
thought; they are already met with in the Kig- 
veda, in single verses as well as in entire hyrnns. 
The basis of these speculations, in the Vedic period, 
was not a generally adopted theory or mythological 
conception as to the origin of the world; widely 
dillering ideas about this problem seem to have 
been current, which the more philosophically m inded 
poets developed and combined. JMiere is a kind of 
progress from crude and unconnected notions to 
more refined ideas and broader views ; hut this 
development did not load to a well-estahlishe(l 
cosmogony such as we find in the first chapter of 
Genesis. A similar variety of opinion prevailed 
also in the period of the Ihahmanas and Upani 
sads, though there is an apparent tendency towards 
closer agi'ccment. Uniformity, however, was nevei 
1 Of. also Pa S8«»-. ^ ^ 
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achieved, even in the Puraiias ; for all statements, 
however contradictory, contained in the revealed 
literature were re/i,oirded as truth, and might be 
reproduced by later writers. Cosmography, on 
the other haiul, had another fate. Dill’erent writers 
of the same period are much more nearly at one 
regarding the plan and structure of the Universe, at 
least in its main outlines, than regarding its origin 
and development; but it goes witliout saying tliat 
both sets of ideas—cosmogonic as well as cosmo* 
graphic—are equally fanciful, and lack the basis 
of well-ascertained facts. 

I. Vedic period.—The world, according to Vedic 
notions, consists of three parts—earth, air, and sky, 
or heaven. But, when the idea of ‘ Universe’ is to 
be expressed, the nhrase most commonly used is 
‘ heaven and earth.’ Both Heaven and Earth are 
regarded as gods and as the parents of gods {deva- 
putra)^ even although tliey are said to have been 
generated by gods. Sometimes one god,—Indra, 
or Agni, or Rudra, or Soma,—sometimes all the 
gods together, are said to have generated or created 
neaven and eartli, the whole world ; and the act of 
creating is metaphorically expressed as building, 
sacrificing, or weaving. I’liat heaven and earth 
should be parents of the gods, and at the same 
time have been generated by them, is a downright 
self-contradiction ; but it seems to have only en¬ 
hanced the mystery of this conception without 
lessening its value, since it recurs even in advanced 
speculation. It is avoided in the declaration that 
mother Aditi is everything, and brings forth every¬ 
thing by and from herself, though in another place 
it is said that Aditi brought forth Dak§a, and 
Dak^^a generated Aditi. Here Aditi is apparently 
a mythological expression for the female principle 
in creation, and Dak^a for the male principle or 
creative force. The latter is more directly called 
Purusa, man or male spirit, and is conceived as tlie 
)rimeval male who is transformed, or who trans- 
orms himself, into the world. To him is dedicated 
the famous Purxi^asuktuy Kigveda, x. 90, which 
recurs, with variations, in the Atharvaveda (xix. 
6), the Vetjasaneyi Samhitd (xxxi.), and the Taitti- 
riya Armiyaka (lii. 12), and greatly influenced later 
theosophical speculation. As a specimen of Vedic 
cosmogony we subjoin Muir’s translation of it 
(from Grig. Skr. Texts, v. 368 ff.), though it, 
or rather the original, contains many obscure 
points : 

* Puru^ haa a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thou¬ 
sand feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he transcended 
[ill by a space of ten fingers (1). Puru^^ himself is this whole 
[universe], whatever has been, and whatever shall be. He is 
also the lord of immortality, since through food he expands (2X 
Such is his greatness; and Puru^ is superior to this. And 
existing things are a quarter (or foot) of him, and that which is 
immortal in the sky is three-quarters of him (3). With three- 
quarters Puru^ mounted upwards. A quarter of him again was 
produced here below. He then became diffused everywhere 
among things animate and inanimate (4). From him ViriJ was 
bom, and from Vir&J, Puru^. As soon as he was born, he 
extended beyond the earth, both behind and before (6), When 
the gods offered up Purusa as a sacrifice, the spring was its 
clarified butter, summer its fuel, and autumn the [accompan}'- 
ing] oblation (6). This victim, Purusa born In the beginning, 
they immolate on the sacrificial grass; with him as their 
offering, the gods, Sftdhyas, and Ri((is sacrificed (7X From that 
universal oblation were produced curds and clarified butter. 
He (Puru{^) formed those aerial creatures, and the animals, 
both wild and tame (8). From that universal sacrifice sprang 
the hymns called Rich and Silman, the metres, and the YaJus(9X 
From it were produced horses, and all animals with two rows of 
teeth, cows, goats, and sheep (10). When they divided Puru^, 
into how many parts did they distribute him? What was his 
mouth? What were his arms? What were called his thighs 
and feet? (11). The Br&hmana was his mouth; the Kajanya 
became his arms; the Vai4ya his thighs; the Sudra sprang from 
his feet (12). The moon was produced from his soul; the sun 
from his eye; Indra and Agni from his mouth ; and V^iyu from 
his breath (l.S). From his navel came the atmosphere ; from his 
head arose the sky ; from his feet came the earth ; from his ear 
the four quarters; so they formed the worlds (14). When the 

B ods, in performing their sacrifice, bound Puruw as a victim, 
lere were seven pieces of wood laid for him round the fire, and 
thrice seven pieces of fuel employed (16). With sacrifice the 


gods worshipped the sacrifice. These were the first instituiions. 
These great beings attained to the heaven where the gods, the 
ancient Sadhyas, reside (16).’ 

The unity of the Cxodhead a.'^ the cause of the 
world, which is recognized in tlie above liymii, is 
directly expressed in othei s where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all ^oda. In 
two hymns (Kigveda, x. 81, 82) he is invoked under 
the name Visvakarman, ‘All-creator,’ who in later 
mythology became the architect of the gods ; in 
another remarkable hymn (x. 121) the poet inquires 
wlio is the lirst-born god that created tlie world and 
upholds it, and in the last verse he invokes him as 
Prajiipati, ‘ Lord of the creature.s.’ Prajflpati later 
became the current designation of the creator, and 
synonymous with Brahma. In connexion with 
Visvakarman and Prajapati occurs what seems to 
bean ancient mythological conception : the highest 
god is said to have originated in the jirimeval waters 
as the Golden Germ {HirarnptgarbJia) which con¬ 
tained all the gods and the world, or became the 
creator. This idea was afterw'ards developed to 
that of the world-egg, and of Hiranyagaruha = 
Brahma. 

An entirely diflerent treatment of the cosmo¬ 
logical problem is contained in the philosophical 
hymn, Kigveda, x. 129 (cf. Taittir'iya Brdhniana, 
ii. 8, 9, 3-6), which, for deptli of speculation, is 
one of the most admirable poems of the Kigveda. 
Notwithstanding the labour of many ingenious 
interpreters, the meaning of some passages still 
remains doubtful; yet a general idea of its con¬ 
tents may bo got from the suhjuined metrical 
translation of Muir {op. cit. v. S.')!), note 530): 
‘Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky, 
beyond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? In watery g»df pro¬ 
found? 

Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night 
and day. 

That One breathed calmly, aelf-austained ; nought else beyond 
It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first—one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 
Within It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind, 

Which Nothing with Existence links, as sages searching find. 
The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear abyss,— 
Was it beneath? or high aloft? What hard can answer this? 
There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces 
strove,— 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence this vast creation 
rose? 

No gods had then been born,—who then can e’er the truth 
disclose ? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand 
divine or no,— 

Its lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show.' 

In the Atharvaveda we meet with some cosmo¬ 
logical hymns, chiefly of the Prajapati type, in 
wliich the highest god and creator is conceived 
under other lorms, and invoked under various 
names, such as Kohita (the red one), Anadvan 
(the ox), Va6& (the cow), Kala (time), Kama 
(desire), etc. 

Litkratcrb.—J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, London, 186S-72, 
Iv. ch. 1, V. sect. xxi. ; L. Scherman, Phihs. llyvinen axis der 
Rig-und Atharva-veda-Sanhitd, Strassburg, 1887; P, Deussen, 
Augem. Oeseh. der Philosophie, i.* 1 [Leipzig, 1906); K. F. 
Geldner, ‘Zur Kosmogonie des Rigveaa’ {Univsrsitdtsschri/t 
zur /sierlichen Eiryfiihrung des Rektors, Marburg, 1908). 

2 . Period of the Brahmapas and the Upani^ads. 

—The Brahmanas contain many legends about 
Prajfti»ati’8 creating of the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the following : ‘ In 
the beginning was Prajapati, nothing but Prajft- 
pati; he desired, “May I become many”; he 
performed austerities, and thereby created these 
worlds’ (either the living beings, or heaven, air, 
and earth). Besides Prajapati, other names of 
the creator are met with : SvayariibliQ Narayana, 
Svayaihbhil Brahman, and even Non-Being. The 
authors of the Brahmanas, being wholly engrossed 
with liturgy and ceremonial, introduce these 
legends in order to explain some detail of ritual 
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or the like; a<nd therefore, after a few j^eneral 
remarks on the creation of the world, they plunge 
again into ritualistic discussions (see the specimens 
piven by Dcussen, op. cit. p. 183 ff.). Hut the little 
inforination they give is sutlicient to show what 
were in their time the i)opular opinions about the , 
origin of the world. Jlesides the statement that : 
Prajapati was at the beginning of things, there 
are others, according to wliich the waters seem to 
have been believed to be coeval with him or to have 
preceded him. Thus it is said {Taittiriya Samhitdy 
V. 6, 4, 2, and similarly vii. 1, 6, 1) that in the 
beginning there was nothing but the waters, and 
Prajilnati, as wind, went over them or floated on a 
lotus leaf. Connected with this order of ideas is 
the now more fully developed conception of the 
world-egg in &atapatha Brahmanxiy xi. 1, 6, 1 fl’., 
which runs thus in Muir’s translation (iv. 25): 

* In the bejfinninjf this universe wm water, nothing but water, 
rhe waters desired, “ How can we be reproduced ?" So saying, 
they toiled, they performed austerity. While they were per¬ 
forming austerity, a golden egg came Into existence. Being 
produced, it then bec^ame a year. Wherefore this golden egg 
floated about for the period of a year. From It in a year a male 
came into existence, who was Prajd^ati. ... He 
divided this golden egg. ... In a year he desired to apeak. 
He uttered **hhur," which became this earth; *'bhuvaji,** 
which became this firmament; and “swar," which became that 
Hky. ... He was l>orn with a life of a thousand years. He 
perceived the further end of his life as one may perceive the 
ojipoaite bank of a river. Desiring offspring, he went on wor¬ 
shipping and toiling. He conceived progeny in himself; with 
his mouth he created the gods,' etc. 

We append, for the sake of comparison, another ancient 
account of the world-egg from the Chhdiido^ya [7paiii;iady iii. 

64 f.); ‘In the beginning this was non-existent. It 
became existent, it grew. It turned into an egg. The egg lay 
for the time of a year. The egg broke open. The tw’O halves 
were one of silver, the other of gold. The silver one became 
thi.s earth, the golden one the sky, the thick membrane (of the 
white) the mountains, the thin membrane (of the yolk) the mist 
with the clouds, the small voins the rivers, the fluid the sea. 
And what was born from it was Aditya, the sun,' etc. 

While the authors of the Hrahinanas treated 
cosino^.roiiic myths from their liturgical point of 
view, the authors of the Upanisads used them in 
order to illustrate their great philosophical tenet 
of the transcendent oneness or Brahman and its 
presence in all created things. Accordingly, they 
frequently substitute for Prajapati philosophical 
abstractions, e.g. Brahman, Atman, Not-Being, 
or Being, and derive from this flrst principle the 
world.s, or the Vedas, or those cosmical and psy¬ 
chical agencies which chiefly en^^oss their specu 
lations. They develop and combine these notions 
in ever-varying ways ; but it is to he understood, 
or it is exju'c.ssly stated, that the tir.st principle, 
after having created things, entered them, so that 
it is present in them, and, in a way, is identical 
with, and yet different from, them. It is impossible 
to reduce the variety of opinion on the origin of 
the world, contained in the Upanisad.s, to one 
general idea underlying them ; we shall, tlierefore, 
illustrate them by some selected .specimens. 

In Brhad Aranyakay i, 4, the creation is a.scribed 
to Atman in the shape of a man {purnsn ); as there 
w’as nothing hut himself, he felt no delight, and 
therefore ‘made this his Self to fall in tw’o, and 
thence arose husband and wife.’ He embraced 
her, and men w'ere born. In the .same way he 
created all beings that exist in pairs. Then he 
created other things, developed them by name and 
form, and ‘entered thither, to the very tips of the 
finger-nails, as a razor might he fitted in a razor- 
case, or as fire in a fire-place’ {SBE xv. 87). The 
account of the world-egg in the Chhdndogya Ujm- 
ni§ad has already been quoted above. Of a less 
mythological ami more speculative character is a 
j)assage in Taittirhia Upitni^ady ii. 1, according to 
which from tins Self (Brahman) sprang space, from 
space wind, from wind tire, from fire water, from 
water earth, from earth food, from food seed, men, 
and all creatures. A n older account in Chhdndogyo 


Upanisady vi. 2, 2 f., mentions only three elements • 
it runs thus {SBE i. 93 It.); 


(UddAlaka speaks to ^vetaketu): ‘ In the beginning, my dear 
-here was that only which is (t6 ov), one only, without a second’ 
Jiners say, in the beginning there was that only which is not 
t6 oy), one only, without a second ; and from that which is 
lot, that which is was born.’ ‘ But how could it he thus, my 
learY the father continued. ‘How could that wi.ich is, be 
which is not? No, my dear, only that which is, 
iVM In the beginning, one only, without a second. It thought. 
May I be many, mav I grow forth.” It sent forth fire. That 
fire thought. May 1 be many, may 1 grow forth.” It sent forth 
water. And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
perspires, water is produced on him from fire alone. Water 
thovight, May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth earth 
food). Therefore whenever it rains anywhere, most food is 
then produced. From water alone is eatable food produced. 
. . . That Being (i.e. that which had produced fire, water, and 
earthUhought, ’‘Let me now enter those three beings (fire, water, 
earth) with this living Self (jiva dtmA), and let me then reveal 
[develop) names and forms.” Then that Being, having said, “ Let 
me make each of these three tripartite” (so that fire, wate’r, and 
earth should each have itself for its principal ingredient, besides 
an admixture of the other two), entered into those throe beings 
with this living self only, and revealed names and forms,’ etc. 


Here we have the first foreninner of Sahkhya 
(leas, which arc more fully developed in the ^vet- 
dSvatara and some later Hpanisads which form the 
connecting link between this period and that of 
the Epics and Puranas. The genesis of the evolu¬ 
tionary theory of Sahkhya can he traced to these 
Upani^ads (see Deussen, o/). cit. i. 2, p. 216); but 
we pass this subject over here, as it will he treated 
in § 3- 

'I'he notions as to the structure of the Universe 
entertained by the Vedic poets continued to prevail 
in the period of the Bralimarias and Upani^ads, 
where frequently the Universe is spoken of as tri¬ 
partite : earth, air, and sky, symbolized in the three 
‘ great utterances ’ (vynhrtis)y ‘ hhury’ * bhuvahy* 

* svar.* In Aitureya Aravyakn, ii. 4, 1, however, 
it is said that in the beginning the Self sent forth 
the worlds of Ambhas, Marichi, Mara, and Ap. 
‘That Ambhas (water) is above tlio heaven, and it 
is heaven, the support. The Marichis (the lights) 
are the sky. The Mara (mortal) is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth are the Ap world.’ 
Nine or ten worlds are enumerated in Bfhad Aran- 
yaka Upanisady iii. 6, viz. the worlds of wind, air, 
Gandharvas, sun, moon, stars, gods, Indra, Praja¬ 
pati, and Brahman ; ^ each of these worlds is woven 
into the next higher one, ‘like warp and woof.’ 
More importance is attaclied to a sevenfold divi¬ 
sion of the world. This was introduced by the 
augmentation of the vydhfth from three, tlie 
usual number, to seven, which number first occurs 
in Taittiriya Aranyakay x. 27 f. There we find 
the following vydhftis: * hhur,* * bhuvah,^ ^ avar* 
'malmry ^janaSy ^tapaSy and \mtyamf Now, 
as the three first, the original vydhrtis {*bhury* 

* bhuvahy^ *svar^)y symbolically denoted the three 
worlds (earth, air, sky), so the four added vydhrtis 
{'niahary *janaSy 'tapaSy* ^satyanU) became names 
of still higher worlds. Thus, in some later Upa- 
ni^ads seven worlds are mentioned, and in the 

these seven worlds (‘6/tur’ . . . 

* satyam*) are distinguished from seven nether 
worlds: Atala, PMala, Vitala, Sutafa, Kasdtala, 
Mahatala, and Talatala. Tliis last conception of a 
twice sevenfold world was, in the next period, 
developed in detail. 

3. Period of the Epics and the Puranas.—Wlnle 

in the preceding period cosmogonic myths are of 
an episodical character, the same subject is now 
treated more at length, and for its own sake. Its 
importance is fully recognized in the Puranas ; for 
cosmogony and secondary crealion—i.f^. Uie suc¬ 
cessive destructions and renovations of the world— 
belong to the five characteristic topics {panvJudak- 
Sana) of the Pur<anas. 

I In the cosmography of the Vonahhaff/a, which will he dealt 
with in § 3, the names of the highest celestial spheres are 
Mfihendra, Prajapatya, and Brahma. 
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The variety of views as to the origin of the worl< 
which obtained in the preceding periods still con 
tinues; but there is a decided tendency towardj 
introducing some order. The mythological ele 
ments of cosmogony are mostly adopted from 
Vedic literature, and further developed; some are 
of more modern origin; both elements are vari 
ously combined. These mythological elements an 
as follows: (1) the highest godhead, Brahman oi 
Atman, identified with Nar&yana, Vi^nu, Sambhu, 
etc., according to the sectarian tendency of th^ 
author; (2) the primeval waters or darkness; (3. 
the Furu.^a or Hiranyagarbha, who sprang up 
therein ; (4) the world-egg, which brought forth 
Brahma (or Prajapati, Pitamaha); (6) the lotus, 
from which sprang Brahmft; the lotus itself cam< 
forth either iroin the waters or from the navel ol 
Vi^nu; (6) the intermediate creators, or menta: 
sons of Brahma, numbering seven or eight, Marichi, 
etc. ; (7) the successive creations and destructions 
of the world. Though the last-mentioned concep¬ 
tion can be traced to a greater antiquity,Mt was 
only then developed into a gigantic clironology of 
the world which reckoned by kalpas^ manvantaras^ 
and yugas (see art. Ages of the World [Indian]). 
This system was employed in order to reconcile 
conflicting views on the origin of the world by 
assigning some cosmogonic processes to primary, 
some to secondary, creation, and by distinguishing 
the several secondary creations. But all these 
attempts at systematic order resulted in greater 
confusion, for primary and secondary creations 
were inextricably mixed up with one another. 
The framers of cosmogonic systems in the Mahd- 
hhdrata and the Purilnas freely laid under contribu¬ 
tion the Sfihkhya philosophy; they took over from 
it the evolutionary theory as taught by Kapila, or 
they tried to improve on it. As it formed the theo¬ 
retical foundation of cosmogony, a brief sketch of 
it must be given here. 

According to Sahkhya philosophy, there are two 
principles, entirely inaependent of each other: (1) 
the souls, Furusas ; and (2) Prakftif original 
nature, or Fradhdna (principle, viz. matter), 
;vhich is made up of the three gunas (secondary 
elements)—darkness {tamas), activity {rajas)^ and 
goodness {sattva)—m the state of equipoise. When 
this ec^uilibrium is disturbed through the presence 
(or co-inexistence) of the Puru^Uy then from Prakfti 
is developed Mahan or Biiddhiy the thinking sub¬ 
stance, which chiefly consists of sattva. From 
Buddhi is developed Ahamkctray a substance the 
function of which is to produce the conceit of indi¬ 
viduality. Aharhkdra produces the mind { 7 nanas)y 
the five organs of sense {buddhindriya)y the five 
organs of action {kannendriya), and the five subtle 
elements [tanmdtrd). The last, combining with 
one another, form the five gross elements {mahd- 
hhuta) : space (or air), tire, wind, water, and earth. 
These are the twenty-five principles {tattvas) of 
Sahkhya. They and the order of their production 
have been adopted, and adapted to the order of 
ideas taught in the Uj)anisaus, by the authors of 
those parts of the Mahdhhdrata which deal with 
the evolution of the world. In trying to reconcile 
Vedic cosmogony with the principles of Sahkhya 
philosophy, those didactic poets invented various 
changes of the latter or of their arrangement, 
though none of these attempts was generally 
adopted. We shall mention only two points in 
which the epic writers departed from the Sahkhya 
system and, at the same time, disagreed among 
themselves. (1) Tlie established belief in a first 
cause. Brahman or Atman, was radically opposed 
to the Sahkhya doctrine of two mutually inde¬ 
pendent principles, Furn^a and Frakfti; yet both 

' It is found a« early as the ^vetdivatara and Maitrdyaxta 
Upani^ada. 


views had to be harmonized somehow. No wonder 
that opinion diftered widely on this head. For 
instance, Purusa is identified with Fradhdnay or 
Hiranyagarbha with Buddhiy or Brahma with 
Ahaiiikdray etc. (2) The Sahkhya doctrine, which 
derived the elements from Ahamkdra through the 
interposition of the transcendent tanmdtrdSy seems 
to have been thought unduly abstruse by those 
poets who preached to a mixed audience. They 
therefore usually omit the tanmdtrdSy and make 
the mahdhhutas the direct product of Ahaihkdray 

i ’ust as in the Upanisads the elements are said to 
lave sprung directly from Brahman. It is needless 
for our purpose to multiply instances; for details 
the reader is referred to E. Washburn Hopkins’ 
work. The Great Epic of Indiay New York, 1901, 
in which epic philosophy is exhaustively treated 
(p. 85 ft.). It must, however, be stated tnat some 
scholars, e.g, Dahlmann,^ and Deussen,* are of the 
opinion that epic Sahkhya represents a preliminary 
state of speculation, from which systematic Sah¬ 
khya was developed. 

The cosmological passages of the Great Epic 
belong to an age of transition, and none of them 
seems ever to have been generally accepted as an 
authoritative exposition of the subject. It is, how¬ 
ever, different with another document which may 
roughly be assigned to the same period—the cosmo¬ 
gonic account in the Laws of Manuy i. 5 ft*. ; for it 
(or parts of it) is quoted in a great number of 
mediieval works, and it may therefore serve to 
illustrate the state of the views on cosmogony 
w'hich prevailed before the time when the Puranas 
took their present form. We quote here Biihler’s 
translation in SBE xxv. 2 ft*. 

* Thli (universe) existed in the fhspe of Darkness, unperceived, 
destitute of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning', un¬ 
knowable, wholly immersed, as it were, in deep sleep (6). Then 
the divine Self-existent (Svayaihbhu, himself) indiscernible, (but) 
making (all) this, the great elements and the rest, discernible, 
appeared with irresistible (creative) power, dispelling the dark¬ 
ness (6). He who can be perceived by the Internal organ 
'“.lone), who is subtile, indiscernible, and eternal, who contains 
1 created beings and is inconceivable, shone forth of his own 
(will) (7). He, desiring to produce beings of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed his seed in them (8). That (seed) became a golden egg, 
in brilliancy equal to the sun ; in that (egg) he himself was born 
as Brahman, the progenitor of the whole world (9). The waters 
are called ndrdh, (for) the waters are, Indeed, the olTspring of 
Nara; as they were his first residence (ai/ana), he thence is 
named Nar&yapa (10). From that (first) cause, which is indis¬ 
cernible, eternal, and both real and unreal, was produced that 
male (Puru^), who Is famed in this world (under the appella¬ 
tion of) Brahman (11). The divine one resided in that egg 
during a whole year, then he himself by his thought (alone) 
divided it Into two halves (12); and out of those two halves ho 
formed heaven and earth, between them the middle sphere, the 
eight points of the horizon, and the eternal abode of the waters 
(1:1). From himself (altnanah) he also drew forth the mind, 
which is both real and unreal, likewise from the mind egoism, 
which possesses the function of self-conscioustjess (and is) 
lordly (14); moreover, the great one, the soul, and all (pro¬ 
ducts) affected bv the three qualities, and, in their order, the 
five organs which perceive the objects of sensation (15). But, 
joining minute particles even of those six, which possess 
neasureless pow’er, with particles of himself, he created all 
beings (16). Because those six (kinds of) minute partieJos, 
which form the (creator’s) frame, enter (d-^n) these (creatures), 
herefore the wise call his frame iarxra (the body) (17). That 
he great elements enter, together with their functions and the 
nind, through its minute parts the framer of all beings, the 
mnerisliable one (18). But from minute body (-framing) par¬ 
ticles of these seven very powerful Bunqgxs springs this (world), 
the perishable from the imperishable (19). Among them, each 
succeeding) element acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
■,nd whatever place (in the sequence) each of them occupies, 
ven so many qualities it is declared to possess (20). But in the 
beginning he assigned their several names, actions, and condi- 
.ions to all (created beings), even according to the words of the 
>da (21). He, the Lord, also created the class of the gods, 
^ho are endowed with life, and whose nature is action; and 
lie subtile class of the Sadhyas, and the eternal sacrifice (22). 
iut from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth the threefold 
sternal Veda, called Rich, Yajus, and Sainan, for the due per- 
'ormarice of the sacrifice (23). Time and the divisions of time, 


1 Mahdbkdrata-Studien, li. ‘DieS&iiikhya-Philosophie.’ Berlin. 
902 

2 dp, cit. i. 8, p. 18. 
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the lunar mansions and the planets, the rivers, the oceans, the 
mountains, plains, and uneven ground (24), austerity, speech, 
pleasure, desire, and an^er, this whole creation he likewise 
produced, as he desired to call these bein^rg into existence (26). 
Moreover, in order to distinguish actions, he separated merit 
from demerit, and he caused the creatures to be affected by the 
pairs (of opposites), such as pain and pleasure (26). But with 
the minute perishable particles of the five (elements) which 
have been mentioned, this whole (world) is framed in due order 
(27). . . . But for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, he 
caused the Brihmaija, the K^iatriya, the Vailya, and the Sudra 
to proceed from his mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet 
(31). Dividing hie own body, the Lord became half male and 


Into existence ten great sages, lords of created beings—'Marichl, 
Atri, AAgiros, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Prachetas, Vasi^tha, 
Bhfgu, and Narada (34,35).’ These secondary Prajapatis created 
the other Manus, gods, demons, men, animals, plants, etc. Next 
comes the account of the destructions and secondary creations 
of the world, the days and nights of Brahm&, the system of 
yuga» and rnanvantarat, etc. (For details, see Aqbs op tub 
World [Indian].) 

A very full discussion of the cosmogony in Manu and Its 
relatioii to the accounts in other sources will be found in W. 
Jahn, Uber dis kottnogon. Grxindanechauungen irn Mdnava- 
dharma-^dstram, Leipzig, 1904. 

Cosmogony in the Pur&nas, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, is, on the whole, a 
later development of that which we have just 
described. Here, too, the evolutionary theory of 
Sahkhya has been so modified as to agree with the 
Vedantic doctrine about the oneness of Brahman, 
by assuming that Puni^a and Prakj-ti are but two 
forms of the Supreme Deity, who is identified with 
one of the popular gods according to the sectarian 
character of the work. An abstract from the 
account of the creation in the Visnu Purdna^ may 
.serve to illustrate Pauranic cosmogony, if we keep 
in mind that the accounts in other Purfi-nas are, 
on the whole, similar in tenor, though they may 
vary in details. According to the Vi§nu Purdiyx^ 
the self-existent Brahman is Vilsudeva; he is 
originally and essentially but one, still he exists 
in three successively proceeding forms: Purusa, 
Pradhftna (both unevolved and evolved), and Kdla 
(time), the latter acting as the bond connecting the 
former two. When Uie Supremo Deity enters 
Purusa and Pradhana (the equilibrium of the three 
gunas)f then Pradhana produces Mahftn or Buddhi, 
which in its turn produces Ahaihkara; and so the 
five subtle elements, the gross elements, and the 
eleven organs are produced, much in the same way 
as is taught in Sahkhya philosophy. But the 
Purflnas teach, in addition to the evolutionary 
theory, that each generating principle or element 
envelops the one generated by it. The gross 
elements combine into a compact mass, the world 
egg {brdhmdfufa), which rests on the waters, and 
is surrounded by seven envelopes—water, wind, 
fire, air, Ahaiiikara, Buddhi, and Pradhana. In 
the world-egg the highest deity, invested with th' 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Brahma, 
and created all things. The same deity in tin 
guna goodness preserves, as Vi§nu, the Universe 
till the end of a kalpa, when the same god, in the 
awful form of Rudra, destroys it. The third 
chapter of the Vi^nu Purdria deals with time, tin 
days and nights of Brahma, the duration of hi 
life, etc. (see Ages of the World [Indian]). The 
next chapter describes how, in the beginning of a 
kalpa, Narayana, in the shape of a boar, raised thr 
earth from beneath the waters and created the fou 
lower spheres—earth, sky, heaven, and Mahnrloka. 
In the fifth chapter occur some more speculation 
of Sahkhya character, and a description of niin 
creations: 

‘The first creation was that of Mahat, or Intellect, which Ji 
called the creation of Brahma. The second was that of th< 
rudimental principles {tanmdtrds), thence termed elementa 
creation (Dhutasarga). The third was the modified form o' 
egotism, termed the organic creation or creation of the sensei 
{Aindriyika). These three were the Pra kfU crea tions, tn 

Th. H. Wilson, Vishx^u PnrdxM, vol. 1. (London, 1864). 


by the indiscrete 

nntiple. The fourth or fundamental creation (of nercentihu 
hings) was that of inanimate bodies. The fifth, the Tafr\ agyonva 
was that of animals. The sixth was the CrdlivasrotM 
divinities. The creation of the Arvik- 
n seventh, and was that of man. There ie 

hP Anugraha, which possesses both 

he qualities of goodness and darkness. Of these creations five 
.re ^condary, and three are primary. But there is a ninth, 

• aumara creation, which is both primary and secondary. 

creations of the great progenitor of all, snd, 
secondary, are the radical causes of the 
orld, proceeding from the sovereign creator.’! 

The seventh (chapter relates how Brahma after 
-he creation of the world created ‘ other mind-born 
ions like him.self ’; about the number and names, 
lowever, of these Prajfipatis, or mental sons of 
Brahma, the difierent Puranas do not agree.^ Then 
Brahma created Manu SvayariiLlmva, for the 
protection of created beings. Manu’s daughter 
Prasuti was married to one of the Prajapatis, 
Dak.sa, who thereby U^came the ancestor of a great 
nuniher of divine beings, mostly of an allegorical 
character, as personified virtues and vices. 

The preceding abstracts from the Vimu Purdna 
give some idea of the heterogeneous character of 
the cosmogonic theory which henceforth was 
generally adopted. Mythological and theosophic 
notions inherited from the Vedic period have been 
combined with notions of later origin—genealogic 
egends, the evolutionary system of Saiikhya, and 
:.he scheme of the Ages of the World—in order to 
give a rational theory of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the world in harmony with the teachings 
of the Vedas. But the materials proved too 
refractory, or rather the authors were not bold 
enough in re-modelling the old traditions; hence 
their work leaves the impression of disparate parts, 
Il-combined or only formally united. 

The authors of the Puranas succeeded better in 
delineating a plan of the Univer.se ; for the cosmo- 
graphic notions which are contained in the Vedas, 
and which have been sketched above under § i, 
lent themselves readily to such an undertaking. 
The Great Epic added little to the old stock of 
cosraographic ideas, except a detailed description 
of the earth and some particulars about the hells. 
There was, indeed, the ancient belief in worlds of 
Indra, Vanina, Vayu, Agni, Aditya, Yama, etc., 
but the notions os to the situation of these worlds 
(except those of Indra and Yama) seem always to 
have Dcen rather vague, so that the authors of the 
Puranas were not over much prejudiced by tradition 
in their endeavours to devise a systematic cosmo¬ 
graphy. The system is practically the same in all 
Puranas; the following description of it is based 
on the Visnu Purdna, while for the discrepancies 
in details tlie reader may be referred to Wilson’s 
notes in his translation of the Vipiu PjirdTia. 

The whole .system of the worlds contained in the 
world-egg may be divided into three parts in 
agreement with the current expre.s.sions triWiuvana, 
trailokya, etc., ‘the three worlds.’ The middle 
part, which is, however, many times nearer the 
base than the top, is formed by the earth, an 
enormous disk of five hundred millions of yojanas 
in extent; it is encircled by the Lokaloka mountain, 
and contains the continents and oceans. A descrip¬ 
tion of the earth need not detain us here, as it will 
be given in the art. Geography (Mythical). Above 
the earth are the heavens, and below it the nether 
worlds, or Pdtala. But actually the Universe is 
divided into two parts ; for it consists of seven 
upper regions, the lowest of which is the earth, 
and of the seven nether regions. Hence frequently 
fourteen worlds are spoken of. lo these t>yo 
divisions liave been added the hells, somewhere in 
the lowest part of the Universe. The number of 

1 Wilson, op. eiL 1. 74 ff. 

a Ib. p. 100, note ; cf. the passage from Manu quoted above, 
verse .34 f. 
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hells seems ori^nnally not to have boon hxed (Visn 
Purd}ia, ii. 6 ), tlioii^h Mann (iv. 87) gives their 
number as twenty-one.^ 

Omitting the hells, there are seven nether worlds 
(Atala, VitaJa, Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahatala, 
Siitala, and I’atala),* and tlie seven iip])er worlds 
(llliur [the earth], Dyaiis, Svar, Mahar, Janas, 
Tanas, and iSatya). Tata la—for this is also the 
collective name of the seven nether worlds— 
extends downwards 70,000 yojanas below the 
surface of the earth, each of its seven regions 
having a de])th of 10,000 yojanas. Patala is the 
abode of Nagas, Daityas, and Danavas, and it 
equals the heavens in beauty and magnificence, 
llelow i’atala is the dragon Sesa, who ‘ bears the 
entire world like a diadem ur)on his head, and who 
is the foundation on which tlie seven P.itaJa.s rest. 
As said above, the hells, or ?iarakas, are beneath 
IMtala; hut their exact situation cannot be made 
out, because some ])Iace tliem below, some above, 
the waters which encircle the Universe. The cause 
of this uncertainty witli regard to the hells seems 
to have been that originally they were not 
distinguished from the nether worlds. For, as will 
be seen below (§ 4 ), the Jains have seven hells 
instead of seven Pa talas, and find room for the 
Asuras in caves below the earth and above tlie first 
hell, instead of seven i'atjilas. The upper regions 
begin with the terrestrial .sj)liere, Bhurloka ; the 
next is Bhuvarlolca, or Dyans, which rea(‘hes 
thence to the sun ; while from the sun to the pole 
star extends the Svarloka, or the heaven of the 
gods. 'I'heso three worlds are destroyed at the end 
of each knlpa. The next higher world, Maharloka, 
is not destroyed, but at the end of the kalpa its 
tenants repair to the next region, the Janaloka, 
the inhabitants of which are Sanandana and other 
sons of Brahma. The sixth region is Tapaloka, 
peojiled l)y the Vairaja gods; and above it is the 
nighest region, Satyaloka or Brahmaloka, the 
inhabitants of which never know death. It must, 
however, be stated that the diirerent Pnranas do 
not agree regarding the inhabitants of the higher 
heavens. The distance of these regions from one 
anotlier increases from below upwards : Maharloka 
is ten million yojanas above the pole star, Janaloka 
twenty, Tapaloka eighty, and Satyaloka a hundred 
and twenty, millions of yojanas above the next 
lower region. 

A somewhat different description of the Univer.se 
is given by Vyasa in the Yogahha^ya, iii. 26. Thus 
account, which may be a.scribed to the 7 th cent. 
A.D., is much more detailed than that of the 
Puranas, with which, however, it agrees on the 
whole. But it has also some curious allinities with 
the Buddhist description of the world, in proper 
names as well as in the part played by contempla¬ 
tion. The entire Universe is contained in the 
world-egg, which is but an infinitesimally small 
jiarticle of the Pradhana. It consists of seven 
regions {bhiijni), one above the other. The lowest 
is Bhurloka, which extends from the lowest hell 
to the top of mount Meru. The second region, 
Antariksaloka, reaches to the pole star. The third 
is termed Svay- or Mdhendraloka ; the fourth 
Mahar- or Prdjdpatyaloka. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh regions, called Jana-, Tapa-, and Satya- 
lokas, form together the tripartite Brahmaloka. 
Bhurloka is subdivided into hells, Patalas, and 
earth. At the bottom of Bhurloka are the seven 
hells, one above the other. Their names are: 
Avi(;hi, Ghana, Salila, Anala, Anila, Akasa, and 
TamahpraLi^tha; with the exception of Avichi, a 
poj)ular name of hell, these hells seem to be 
identical with the envelopes of the world-egg 

^ For particulars, see Wilson, op. cit. li. 215, and JUaU't note 
to thiiL passage. 

2 For variations in otlior Furiyas, see Wilson, op. ou. i. 208. 
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in the Pauranic account. Probably for this reason 
the.se six hells each hear another name, as stated 
hy Vyasa, viz. Mahakrila, Ambarisa, Kaurava, 
Maharaiirava, Kahusutra, and Andhatainisia. 
Above the hells are the seven Patalas : Mnhatala, 
Ba.'^atala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, TaJatala, and 
Patala. Above tlie.se .seven hhumis is the eighth, 
the earth, Vasninati, with the seven continents, 
etc., which mav he i)assed over here. 

As to the inhabitants of tbe .seven regions of the 
Uiiiver.se, tlie following notions are found. (1) 
In the Patalas, in the oceans and on the mountains 
of the earth live the following classes of gods 
(devanikdyas ): Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kimpiini.sa.s, Yak^as, Kiik^asas, Bhutas, Pretas, 
Apasmftrakas, Apsaras, Brahmarjlk.sasas, Kiu^ma- 
ndas, and Vinayakas; in the continents live gods 
and men, and on Meru are the parks and palaces 
f the gods. (2) Antariksaloka is tlie spfiere of 
the celestial bodie.s. (3) In Mahendra are six 
busses of gods: Tridasas, Agni^vatas, Yftmyas, 
b8ita.s, A|)aiinirmitavasavartin.s, and F^arinirrni- 
tava.savartin.s. (4) In PrajApatya there are five 
cla.s.ses of gods: ICumudas, Kibliu.s, Pratardanas, 
Anjanabhas, and Prachitnblias. (5) In Janaloka 
Jiere are four classes : Bralimapuroliitas, Brahina- 
kayikjus, Brahmamabakayikas, and Amaras. (6) 

In Tapaloka there are three classes: AbliUsvaras, 
Mahal)ha.svaras, and Satyamahabhasvaras. C^) In 
ISatyaloka there are four clas.ses : Achyutas, i>ud- 
dhaiiiva.sa.s, Satvabhas, and Saiiijfiasaihjnins. The 
gods in the regions from Prajfl]>i^tya upw'ards live 
on contemplation {dhyanahara) ; their powers and 
the duration of their life increase by bounds from 
below upwards ; the gods in Tapaloka are not re¬ 
born in a lower sphere, and the four classes of 
gods in Satyaloka realize the ha])piness of the four 
degrees of contem]>lation respectively 
savichdra, dnandamCitra, and asmitamatra-dhydna. 

Cf. art. Co.SMOOONY and Cosmology (Buddhist). 

The detailed knowledge of the structure of the 
Universe was generally believed to have been 
reached by contemplation ; thi.s is expressly stated 
by Patafijali in Yogasiitra, iii. 26, and by the Jain 
writer UrnUsvati in Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, ix. 

37 . Notwithstanding, or rather because of, its 
visionary character, PauiAniccosmography became, 
as it were, an article of faith.^ The general lielief 
in it was not shaken even by the introduction of 
scientific astronomy, though the astronomers tried 
to remodel the traditional cosmography on the 
basis of their science. The result of this com- 
promi.se may be .seen in the following abstract 
irom the Silrya Siddhanta, xii. 29 ff. 

‘This Brahina-egg is hollow; within it is the universe, con¬ 
sisting of earth, sky, etc.; it has the form of a sphere, like a 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons (29). A circle within the 
13rahnm-egg is styled the orbit of the ether {vyoman)\ within 
that is the revolution of the asterisms (bha)\ and likewise, in 
order, one below the other (30) revolve Saturn, Jujhter, Mars, 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon ; below, in succession, 
the Perfected (siddha), the Possessors of Knowledge (vidyd- 
dhara), and the clouds (31). . . . Seven cavities within it, the 
abodes of 8er})ents (ndga) and demons {amra), endowed with 
the savour of heavenly plants, delightful, are the inter-terranean 
{pdtdld) earths (35). A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain 
of gold, is Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, 
and protruding on either side (36).' 

Literature to s and 3 has been indi(Mited in the above. ^ 

4. Jain cosmography.—According to the Jains, 
the world is eternal, without beginning or end. 
They have therefore no cosmogony, but they have 
a cosmography of their own which difl'ers widely 
from that 01 the Br&hmans, especially with regard 
to the upper spheres or heavens. The Universe 
takes up only that part of space which, from this 
1 It is worthy of remark that in these cosmographlc systems 
worlds are assigned to the more ancient gods, vi^. Indra, the 
Prajapatis, and Brahman, but not to Visuu and Siva ; indeed 
Vi^yu s heaven, Vaikur,j{,ha, is wanting in those lists of heavens. 
Apparently the authors of cosmography had not come under 
the influence of popular Vaiyyavism or Baivism. 

* Burgess’s tr. in JAOS vi. 246. 
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circiiniBtance, is called Lokak/VAa ; the remainin'^ 
part, AlokAkftsa, is an absolute void and perfectly 
impenelralile to anythin^r, either matter or souls. 
The Jiokflkasa is coterminous with the two sub¬ 
stances Dhariua and Adhairna, the substrata of 
motion and rest, which are, therefore, the indis¬ 
pensable conditions of the presence of all existing 
things. ‘ The world is figured by the Jainas as a 
spindle resting on half of another; or, as they 
describe it, three cups, of which the lowest \n 
inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its circum¬ 
ference the mi.ldle one. They also represent the 
world by comparison to a woman with her arms 
akimbo. * Older, however, is the comparison with 
a man {puru^a). The disk of the earth is in the 
lower part of the middle, and forms the waist of 
the jniriisn ; below the earth are the hells, and 
above it the u])per regions. The entire world rests 
on a big layer of ‘thick water,’ this on one of 
‘ thick wind,’ and this again on one of ‘thin wind.’ 
The last two layers measure innumerable thousands 
of ynjann^. The seven lower regions {hhmnis), one 
below the other, are Hatnaprabha, SarkarAprabha, 
Valiikaprabha, Pahkaprabha, DliGmaprabha, 
ramab})rabha, and Mahatamahprabha. Another 
set of names for them is given by Uinasvati: 
Dharma, Vain^a, Saila, Ahiana, Arista, Madliavya, 
and Madhavi (cf. the double set of names for the 
hells in the YogahhAsya^ above, §3). These regions 
contain the hells; the lowest one has but five, 
while the highest one, Ratnaprabha, has tliree 
millions (d hells. Their inhabitants are the damned, 
nurxkns, whose stay in hell is not without end, 
but for hxcd periods of time, varying from 10,000 
years to oceans of years, when they are re-born 
in other conditions of life. These regions are 
separated from each other by laj^ers of 10,000 
yojnvn.s containing no hells; but in the layer 
sej>arMring Ratna])rabhA, from the earth are the 
iiwcllings of the Rhavanavasin gods; these dwell¬ 
ings are apparently the Jain counterpart of the 
lirAlmianic Patalas. Above the seven regions o' 
the hells is the disk of the earth, with its nuraeroui 
continents in concentric circles separated by rin^ 
of oceans (see art. Geography [Mythicafj). In 
the middle of the earth towers Mount Meru, 100,00C 
yojnnas high, round which revolve suns, moons, 
and stars, the Jyoti^ka-gods. Immediately above 
the top of Mount Meru begins the threefold series 
of heavenly regions styled Vimanas, and inhabited 
by the Vaimanika gods. These regions are as 
follows ; (1) the twelve kalpaSy Saudharma, Ai^ana, 
Sanatkumara, Mahendra, Brahmaloka,^ Lantaka, 
Mahasukra, Sahasr^ra, Anata, Prfinata, Arana, 
and Achyuta (the Digambaraa adcl Brahmottara 
before Lantaka; Kapi^tha and Sukra after it, 
and Satara after Maha-^ukra); (2) the nine Graive 
yakas (these heavens form the neck [griva] of th< 
man figuring the world ; hence their name); (3 
the five AnuttaraSf Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta. 
Aparajita, and Sarvftrthasiddha. The gods in the 
Anuttara Viraftnas will be re-born no more than 
twice. It is to be understood that all these twenty 
six heavens are one above the other. Above 
Sarvartliasiddha, at the top of the Universe, is 
situated Is^atpragbhara, the place where the souls 
resort on their liberation {nirvana). The following 
description of it is given in the Uttardidhyayana 
Sutray xxxvi. 67 ff. {SEE xlv. 211 f.): 

‘ Perfected souls are debarred from the non-world (A16ka) 
thsy reside on the top of the world ; they leave their bodiei 
here (below), and go there, on reaching perfection (67). Twelve 

1 Oolebrooke, Mitcellaruou* Essays, London, 1837, li. 198. 

* About the Brahmaloka the following details are (riven ; In 
It live the Lokkntika gfods (who will reach nirvana after one 
re-birth); and round it, in the cardinal and intermediate point! 
of the compass, N.E., E. etc., are situated the. Vimanas of th‘ 
followinfr eight classes of gods: Sarasvatas, Adityas, Vahnia 
Arupas, Qai^atoyas, Tufitas, Avy&hadhas, and Ari^^. 
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the (Vimana) Sarvkrtha is the place called 
)rt'v umbrella (5S). It ia 

idVt iH T' long, and as many broad! 

-rence L-ia). Its thickness is eight yoianas: t is greatest in 
toward the'^margin. till it^L thinner 

been sail hv ?v I” umbrella, as has 

Sne ar d ® conch-shell, the aihka- 

he penetrate the sixth part of 

® (above-mentioned) v<>j<Jna (03). 
^d of all ^ the Idessed perfected souls, 

perfecUon\(ir arrived at the excellent state of 

In concluding our exponitAon of Jain co^mo- 
CTaphy It may be remnvktMl that the knowhul^m of 
It seems always to have been popular nun.n- the 
Jams, for the plan of the Univ.Msc as (b-< iAbed 
above 18 always before the mimi of .Jain authors 
and they presuppose an aciiuainlance with it on 
the part of their readers. 


Litbraturk.—T he above account of .Inin cosmography is 
based chiefly on Umisvati’s Tattvdrthddhiqama Sutra (tr by 

the present writer in lx. [Leip^ig, liiOO]). 

R. Jacobi. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Iran¬ 
ian).—The chief Iranian texts on tlie creation of 
the world are Vendidcid i. and lh~indahi&v. Of these 
the more elaborate is the latter, and accortling to 
it both Ormazd and Ahriinan liave existed fron"all 
eternity—a view which is as old as the (iathiis 
(cf. Yasna xxx. 3, wbicli distinctly terms the two 
spiiits ‘ twins’—and xlv. 2). The pair are 
parted by the ether (nd?/?(), and Ormazd dwcdls in 
‘endless liglit,’ while his op])onent lurks in an 
abyss of infinite darkness. Ormazd, moreover, 
w'as aware, through his omniscience, of tlie exist¬ 
ence of Ahriman, hut the evil spirit was ignorant 
of the higlier being until aroused to contlic.t with 
him by beholding light. Thereu]>on, as Ormazd 
created excellent lands, Ahriman souglit to mar 
his work by bringing into being plagnes, moral 
and jilijusical. Herein the essential dualism of 
Zoroastrianism finds one of its most important 
illustrations. 

Zoroastrian cosmogony covers a period of 12,000 
years, which are divided into four ages of 3,000 
years each. The first of these epochs is the age of 
the spiritual creation, in wliicdi the creations re¬ 
mained ‘in a sj)iiitual state, so that Miey were 
unthinking and unmoving, with intangii>le hedics’ 
{EiindahiSn i. 8; Sdr.rtin-ns of Zat-sparnin i. 22). 
These spiritual creations bear a remaikahle 
analogy to the IMutonic ‘ Ideas,’ and Darmestetor 
has souglit {J^e Zend-Avesta iii., Paris, 180.‘1, pp. 
li-liii), altliougli without success, to trjice an 
actual connexion between the two. Meanwhile, 
Ahriman created demons for the overthrow of the 


creatures of Oiinazd, and refused the jieace which 
the celestial being ollered liini. Thereujion, they 
agreed to combat for nine thousand years, Ormazd 
foreknowing that for tliree thousand years all 
things would go according to his own will, while 
in the second tliree thousand years the two spirits 
should struggle in bitter conflict, and in the third 
Ahriman should be utterly put to rout. The second 
epoch of three thousand years was that of the 
material creation, the order being, after the 
Aine.sha Spentas (g.v.), heaven (including the 
heavenly bodies), water, earth, plants, animals, 
and man. The third period of three thousand 
years begins with the eruption of Aliriman into 
the good creatAon of Ormazd. The evil spirit 
spreads disease, devastations, and noxious creatures, 
throughout the world, harming and defiling water, 
earth, plants, and fire, in addition to slaying the 
primeval ox and the jirimeval man. Finally, how¬ 
ever, the demoniac hosts are driven back to hell. 
The remainder of this period is concerned with 
the legendary history of the Iranian kings, so that 
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neither it nor the final eschatologic period comes 
under consideration in an outline of the Persian 
cosmogony. 

Throughout the Avesta the creation of all things 
is ascribed to Ahura Mazda (Ormazd), as in Yasna 

xvi. 1, altliough a certain amount of creative 
activity is also attributed to the Amshaspands 
(Yasna Ixv. 12; Visparad xi. 12 ; Ya&t xix. 18). 
In Yasna xxxvii, 1 occurs the striking passage 

‘ Here, then, we worship Ahura Mazda, who 
created both kine and holiness, and created water, 
created both good trees and light, both the eartli 
and all good things* (cf. xliv. 3-5). That this 
belief was Iranian is shown by the recurrence of 
similar phraseology in the Old Persian inscrip 
tions, as in NR. a, i-8 : ‘A great god is Auramazda 
who created this earth, who created yon heaven, 
who created man, who created peace for man, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many, the one 
ruler of many,’ although similar phrases are not 
unknown in Assyrian inscriptions (Gray, AJSL 

xvii. 152). 

The creation itself, according to the Parsi ^rin 
Gahanbdr {tv. by Darmesteter, o;?. pp. 180-187, 
and edited by him in Etudes iran.^ Pans, 1883, ii. 
318-333) and the Bundahi&n xxv. 1 (cf. also the 
section of the Great BundnhiSyi^ tr. by Blochet, 
BHB xxxii. 223), occupied a year. The tradition 
of a cosmic epoch of 12,000 years, although not 
mentioned in the extant Avesta, must be of 
considerable antiquity, for the historian Theo- 
pompiis, an author of the 4th cent. D.C., says, in 
a fragment preserved by Plutarch {de Iside et 
Osiride, xlvii.): ‘ According to the Magi, one of the 
gods conquers and the other is conquered for three 
thousand years each ; and for another three thou¬ 
sand years they light and war, and one destroys 
the works of the other ; but finally Hades loses, 
and mankind shall be ble.ssed, neither needing 
nourishment nor c€usting shadows.’ ^ The Iranian 
cosmogony seems to have Ijeen geocentric, and, 
according to Ddtistdn-i'D^nik xxxvii. 24, ‘the 
sky is in three thirds, of which the one at the top 
is joined to the endless light, in which is the con- 
stantly-beneficial space ; the one at the bottom 
reached to the gloomy abyss, in which is the liend 
full of evil; and one is between those two thirds 
which are below and above’ (cf. Ya^t xiii. 2). 
This has led some scholars, notably Spiegel, to 
seek to find the idea of the cosmic egg in Iran, but 
of this, as Casartelli has well pointed out, there 
seems to be little evidence. The question whether 
the Iranian cosmogony presupposes a creation tx 
nihilo has been much discussed, although it would 
seem from the phrase in the BundahUn (xxx. 6), 

‘ when they were formed, it was not forming the 
future out of the past,’ that at least in the later 
development of tlie religion this doctrine was 
not unknown. The earlier texts, however, shed 
little light on this problem, nor do the verbs used 
of the creative activity of Ormazd (c/a, ‘establish,’ 
Btoarts^ ‘ cut ’; taS^ * form,* cf. Gr. t^ktwv) and 
Ahriman {karat^ ‘cut’) give much aid, although 
dwares, taj^ and karat seem to imply the elabora¬ 
tion of already existing material, while it may be 
urged that dd connotes, at least in some passages, 
actual creation ex nihilo. Equally dubious is the 
problem of the origin of the Iranian cosmogony. 
An elaborate comparison has been drawn by 
Spiegel {Erdnische Alterthumskunde^ i. 449-457) 
between the Iranian and the Semitic, particularly 
Hebrew, accounts of the creation of the world ; but 
this is, to say the lea.st, unproven. It is true that, 
both in Genesis and in the Bundahi&n^ creation 
occupies six periods, but in the former the epoch 

* For the Or. text, eee vol. f. p. 208*, where a different inter¬ 
pretation from the one hero given (which agrees independently 
with that of Lagrange, RD^ 1904, p. 35) may be found. 


is a week of six days, and in the latter a year of 
six gcthdnhdrs^ and the correspondence in the main 
between the order of the two accounts is a natural 
sequence of development, and not neces.sarily due 
to the borrowing of either from the other. It 
should also be noted that the Iranian account 
makes no allowance for the seventh day of the 
Biblical record, thus further increasing the improb¬ 
ability of borrowing from either side. On the 
other hand, the division of the earth into seven 
karSvarSf or ‘ zones,’ which is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Avesta (as in Yasna Ixi. 6 ; Yait xix. 82), 
and is as old as the (^lathfls [Yasna xxxii. 3), is 
doubtless late Babylonian in origin, e.specially as 
the Semitic cosmogony likewise dividea the earth 
into seven zones {tnbuqdti). This origin of the 
Iranian karSvars seems more probable than the 
view which equates them with the dmpas 
(‘islands’) of Hindu cosmogony, which usually 
number seven, although they are occasionally 
regarded as four or thirteen. They are not men¬ 
tioned, however, before the Makdbhdrata and the 
Purdnas, and are thus probably too late to have 
inlluenced the Avesta (cf. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, i.^ London, 1872, pp. 489-504; and, for the 
proof of Bab. inlluence, r. Jensen, Kosmol. der 
Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 17^184). 

The cosmogony of the Iranians, as outlined in 
the Avesta and tne Pahlavi texts, underwent some 
slight changes in the course of time as a n!.sult of 
philosophic thou^^ht. The reduction of the dualism 
of the Gfithas—itself, no doubt, a reduction of an 
earlier polytheism—to a monotheism gave rise to 
the elaboration of the concept of ‘ Boundless Time ’ 
{zrvan akarana), which is hailed as a godling even 
in the so-called Younger Avesta {Yasna Ixxii. 10 ; 
NydU i. 8 ; Vendldad xix. 13). The Zarvanite 
sect, which was an irn[)ortant factor in Parsiism as 
early as the 4th cent. A.D., derived l>oth Ormazd 
and Ahriman from ‘ Boundless Time,’ making the 
evil spirit born first in consequence of the doubt of 
‘ Boundless Time,’ while Ormazd did not come into 
being until later, and was long inferior in power 
to Ahriman. In somewhat similar fashion, the 
Kaiyomarthians, another Zoroastrian sect, held 
that Ahriman, the principle of evil, was sprung 
from Yazdan (‘God,’ i.e. Ormazd) because of his 
sinful thought, ‘ if I had an adversary, how would 
he be fashioned?* (Cf. the account of these sects 
by al-Shahrastani, tr. Haarbriicker, i., Halle, 1850, 
p. 276-280; and see S[)iegel, Erdn. Alterthurm- 
unde, ii. 175-189; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri¬ 
man, Paris, 1877, pp. 314-338.) This extreme 
Unitarian tendency, however, by which evil itself 
was traced back ultimately to Ormazd, was always 
rejected by orthodox Zoroastrianism. 

Litkraturx.—S piegrel, Erdn. AlUrthumskunde, li. 141--161 
(Leipzig. 1873); Jackson, ‘Iran. Religion,’ in Qeiger-Kuhn’s 
Orundrisi der iran. Philoloqie, ii. 668-673 (Strassburg, 1904); 
Casartelli, Philosophy qf the Mazdayasnian Religion under 
the Sasaanide (Ei^. tr. by Jainasp Asa, Bombay, 1889), pp. 
94-128; Lukas, Die Orundbegrife in den Koamogonien der 
alien Volker (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 100-138; Soderblom, ‘Theo- 
pompus and the Avestiui Ages of the World,’ In Daetur Hoahann 
Memorial Vol. pp. 228-230 (Bombay, 1911). 

Louis H. Gray. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Japan¬ 
ese).—The most ancient and most authentic 
account of Japanese cosmogony is found in the 
Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient Matters,* A.D. 712). 
The following is the description of the genesis of 
the universe contained in this valuable text; 

‘The names of the Deities that became (i.e. that were born) 
in the Plain of High Heaven, when Heaven and Earth begao, 
were Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi-no-kaml (the Deity Master-of-the. 
AiJgust-Contre-of-Heaven), next Taka-mi-musu-bi-no-kami (the 
High-August-Producing.Wondrous-Deity), next Kami-musu-bl- 
no-kami (the Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity). These three 
Deities were all Deities bom alone (i.e. spontaneously, without 
being procreated), and hid their persons (i.e. disappeared, by 
death or otherwise). The names of the Deities that were ^rn 
next from a thing that sprouted up like unto a reed-ehoot wben 
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tha country (i.4, tht wirth), young and likt unto floating oil, 
drifted about meduga-like, wera Umaahl-ashi-kabi-hiko-Ti-no. 
kami (the Pleasant-Reed-Shoob-Prince-Klder-Deity), next Ame- 
no-toko-tachi.no-kami(the Deity Standing-Eternaliy-in-Heaven). 
These two Deities were likewise born alone, and hid their 
Mraons. The five Deities in the above list are separate Heavenly 
Deities (i.e. wera separate from those who came into existence 
afterwards). 

‘ The names of the Deities that were born next were Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami (the Deity Standing-Eternally-on-Earth), 
nextToyo-kuino-nu-no-kainl(the Luxuriant-lntegrating-Master- 
Deity). These two Deities were likewise Deities born alone, 
and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were 
born next were U-hiJi-nl-no-kaml (the Deity Mud-Earth-Lord), 
next his younger sister {i.e. wife) 8u-hiji-nl-no-kami (the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady); next Tsunu-guhl-no.kami (the Oerm-Inte- 
orrating-Deity), next his younger sister Iku-gubi-no-kaml (the 
Life-Integrating-Delty); next Oho-to-no-jl-no-kami (the Deity 
Elder-of-the-Oreat-Place), next his younger sister Oho-to-no-be* 
no-kami (the Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Oreat-Place); next Omo- 
daru-iio-kami(the Deity Perfect-Exterior), nexthisyoungerslster 
Aya-kashiko-ne-no-kami (the Deity Oh-Awful-, or Venerable-, 
Lady); next Ixana-gi-no-kami (the Deity the Male-Who-Invites), 
next his younger sister Izana-mi-no-kanii (the Deity the Female- 
Who-Invites). From the Deity Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven 
down to the Deity the Female-Who-lnvites in the foregoing list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Generations. The two 
solitary Deities above-mentioned are each called one generation : 
of the succeeding ten Deities each pair of Deities is called a 
generation’ {Kojiki, at the beginning of vol. i.; tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, ed. 1906, p. 16 f.). 

From these very first lines of the aacred account 
we have before us a genesis that is not lacking in 
grandeur. The world appears as a nebulous, 
moving chaos; Divine beings develop in it by 
spontaneous generation, some being born in the 
heart of space, others coming from a reed-shoot 
that has arisen from the mud ; while others spring 
up, at first solitary, then in pairs, following a 
progress and bearing names that recall in a strik 
mg manner our theory of evolution. This rational 
explanation of the ancient national myth did not 
escape the Japanese commentators who elucidated 
these texts in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

*The god U-hljl-ni and the goddess Su hiji-ni,'iiayt Hirata, 
‘are so called because they contained the germs from which the 
earth itself was to spring. The god Oho-to-no-ji and the god¬ 
dess Oho-to-no-be are so called from the primitive appearance 
of this earth. The god Tsunu-guhi and the goddess Iku-guhl 
are so called from the common appearance of the earth and the 
deities when they sprang into existence. The god Omo-daru 
and the goddess Aya-kashiko-ne are so called from the perfect 
character of the august persons of these deities. Thus the 
names of all these ^ods were given them according to the 
gradual progress of the creation.’ 

And, indeed, it cannot be denied that the above- 
quoted myth conceals under the transparent sym¬ 
bolism of Its Divine figures an intellectual eflbrt to 
find a logical explanation of the genesis of the 
universe. 

To this slender outline of the Kojiki we may 
now add the complementary picture supplied by 
the Nihongi (‘Chronicles of Japan,* A.D. 720). 
This account is less simple, and is permeated by 
Cliinese ideas, which must be eliminated ; but, on 
the other hand, it is also richer in various develop¬ 
ments borrowed from other indigenous sources. 

‘ Of old, Heaven and Earth were not yet separated, and the 
In and Yd not yet divided. They formed a chaotic maas like an 
egg, which wa® of obscurely defined limits, and contained 

f ^erms. The purer and clearer part was thinly diffused and 
ormed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settled 
down and became Ekirth. The finer element easily became a 
united body, but the consolidation of the heavy and gross 
element was accomplished with dilllculty. Heaven was there¬ 
fore formed first, and Earth was established subsequently. 
Thereafter Divine Beings were produced between them. Hence 
It is said that, when the world began to be created, the soil of 
which lands were composed floated about in a manner which 
might be compared to the floating of a fish sporting on the 
surface of the water. At this time a certain thing was produced 
between Heaven and Earth. It was in form like a reed-shoot. 
Now this became transformed into a go<i, and was called Kuni- 
:/)ko-Uchi-no-mlkoto (the August Standing-Eternally-on-Earth). 
Next there was Kuni-no-sa-tsuchi-no-mikoto (the August Trne- 
Soil-of-the-Country), and next Toyo-kumu-nu-no-mikoto (the 
August f.uxuriant-Integrating.Master), in all three Deities. 
These were pure males spontarieously developed by the opera¬ 
tion of the principle of Heaven.’ 

At this point the account breaks off, and the 
narrator gives us curious variants from the ancient 
manusciipta (now lost) that he had before him. 


Sometimes we have the original existence, in the 
midst of the Void («om), of a ‘ thing whose form 
cannot be described,’ and from which the first god 
IS produced. Sometimes, again, we have the birth, 

‘ at the time when the country was young and the 
^rth was young, tloatin^ like floating oil,’ within 
the country, of a ‘ thing in appear ince like unto a 
reed-shoot when it shows itself p’*ove the ground,’ 
Sometimes, again, all we are Dad is that, ‘when 
the Heavens and the Eartl) vere in a state of 
chaos, there was at the very outset a Divine man’; 
or, ‘ when the Heavens and th j Earth began, there 
were Deities produced together.’ Another version, 
which is more original, says: ‘ Before the 

Heavens and the Earth, there existed something 
which might be compared to a cloud floating 
on the sea, and having no means of support. In 
the inidst of this was engendered a thing re¬ 
sembling a reed-shoot springing out of the mud; 
and this thing was immediatdy metamorphosed 
into human form,’ A last variant shows us once 
more ‘ a thing produced in the midst of the Void, 
which re.senibled a reed-shoot and changed into a 
god ’; then a ‘ thing produced in the midst of the 
Void, like floating oil, from which a god was 
developed.’ After this we see unfolding again the 
series of the Seven Divine Generations (see the 
Nihongi, Shukai ed. i. 1-4; W. G. Aston’s tr., 
Yokohama, 1896, i. 1 ff.). 

All these texts are valuable from their very 
incoherence, which, like the incoherence of the 
Hindu myths on the same subject, proves their 
authenticity and a fiords all the more interest from 
the point of view of comparative mythology. In 
the first place, indeed, this abundance of versions 
enables us to trace in Japan the cosmogonic myths 
of many other races: e.g. the idea that gods and 
men were sprung from certain plants—an idea that 
we meet with from the time of the ancient Greeksy 
who believed that they had sprung from the earth 
like cabbages, were born from certain trees, or 
had risen out of a marsh, right down to the 
Amazulu, who make their Unkulunkulu come from 
a bed of reeds or even from a reed-shoot (which 
corresponds exactly with the Japanese idea). In 
the second place, by examining these most ancient 
texts in relation to each other, we can distinguish, 
as far as is possible, the true native Japanese con¬ 
ception from the Chinese notions added thereto. 
The idea of the separation of the Heavens and the 
Earth, with which the Nihongi begins, and which 
also exists in China (myth of P*an-ku), is found 
again in India, Greece (Kronos myth), and New 
Zealand (Rangi and Papa), and consequently it 
would be rash to affirm a simple Chinese imitation 
here. But the whole nas.sage on the In and the 
Y6 (tlie Yin and the Yang^ the pa&sive or female 
principle, and the active or male principle, which 
are the mainspring of Nature in Chinese philosophy) 
is clearly only a little dissertation of foreign 
metaphysics, jireparing the way for the native 
tradition of Izanagi and Izanami, the creators of 
Japan. As regards the cosmic egg which ayipears 
next, although it is found among a great num¬ 
ber of peoples, both ancient (Indians, EgyjHians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks) and modern (Fijians, Finns, 
etc.), and may therefore have been one of the sj»on- 
taneous hypotheses which struggled for mastery 
in the miml of the primitive Japanese, it seems 
more probable that it also was a product of 
the same Chinese inspiration, especially when 
we consider the fact that this idea of the egg is 
posterior to the indication of the male and ftnnale 
princi])les, and that it does not harmonize very 
well with the image of the fish employed inmiedi- 
ately after. It is only at tins point (‘ Hence it is 
said . . .’) that the real national account, agreeing 
with that of the Kojiki, begins. Thus we see the 
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leading line of the purely Jaj)aneRe myth diaen- 
tangling itself, viz. tlie essential notion of a float¬ 
ing earth, from which sj)rings a reed-shoot, which 
in turn engenders the human form. And in this 
way we have, along with the origin of the world, 
the origin of man himself: the cosmogony ter¬ 
minates in a mysterious theogony, in which the 
Divine and human elements are confused in an 
insensible transition. 

At this stage the last couple born in the Plain of 
the High Heavens are commissioned the other 
gods to ‘ make, consolidate, and give birth to this 
drifting land ’: 

‘ IltTiupoii all the Heavenly Deities commanded the two 
Deilio, IliH Aii^ustncss the Male-VVho-Invites and Her August- 
nesH the Female-Who-Invit.es, ordering them to “make, consoli¬ 
date, and give birth to this drifting land.” Granting to them an 
heavenly jewelled Bj>ear, they thns deigned to charge them. 
So the two Deities, standing upon the Floating iJridge of 
Heaven (most probably, the Ihainbow), jnishe<i down the 
jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, when they had 
stirred the brine till it went curdle curdle, and drew the spear 
p, the brine that dripped down from the end of the spear wiia 
piled lip and became an i.sl.uid. This is the Island of Onogoro 
(i.e. Self-Condensed) ’ 19). 

Tzanagi and Izanami descend from Heaven to 
this island and celebrate their union. They give 
birtli first to a weakly child, which they abandon 
in a reed-boat, and then to the islet of Awa (Foam), 
whicii also they refuse to acknowledge. But, on 
being told by the celestial gods that, if ‘these 
ehihiren were not good,’ it is ‘ because the woman 
snoke first’in tlie marriage-ceremony, they resume 
their work of creation under more favourable con¬ 
ditions, and give birth first to the island of Awaji 
(Foam-way), and then to the other islands of the 
archipelago. After this, they put into the world 
in the same maniuir a whole trilie of Nature-gods. 
Here, again, we observe the i<lea of evolution so 
familiar to Jaiianese thought. 

The god or h'ire, Kagu-tsuchi, Tzanami’s last- 
born, accidentally scorcJies his mother so badly 
that she dies in a terrible fever. Izanagi in 
despair drags himself round about the body groan¬ 
ing, and from his tears is horn another go<i. He 
buries his wife on Mount Hiha, on the borders of 
the land of Izuino. Then, in the fury of his giief, 
he tears the matricide to pieces, tiie blood and 
se,at tered members also changing into new deities. 
He finally descends to Hades to recover liis wife, 
and liiids himself face to face with a mas.sof putrid 
matter. Horror-struck, he returns to the light of 
day, and [iroceeds to elaborate ablutions in a river 
of Kyushu, in order to get rid of the uncleanness 
contracted in his sojourn with darkne.ss and death. 
Twelve deities are at this time horn from his staff, 
various parts of his clothing, and his hracelets, as 
he throws them on the ground ; then fourteen 
others spring from the v'arious proee.ssi's of his 
ablutions, among these being three illustrious 
deities Avho are the last to ajipear, when he waslies 
his left eye, his right eye, and his nose, viz. 
Ama-terasu-oho-mi-kami (tlie Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity), Tsuki-yomi-no kami (the 
Moon-Niglit-Deity), and Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no- 
mikoto (His Brave-Swift-Impe.tuous-Malc-August- 
ness). To these three deities—the goddess of the 
Sun, the god of the Moon, and tlie god of the 
Ocean, soon transformed into the god of the Storm 
— Izanagi proceeds to give the investiture of the 
government of the universe : 

‘At this time His Aut^ustness the Male-Who-Invites greatly 
rejoiced, saying : “ 1, bc^'ctling child after child, have at my 
final begetting gotten three illustrious children.” At on(;e 
Jinglingly taking off and shaking the string of jewels forming 
his august necklace, he bestowed it on the Ilcavcn-Shining- 
Oreat-August-Deity, saying: “Do Thine Augustness rule tlie 
Plain of High Heaven. ” With this charge he bestowed it on her. 

. . . Next he said to the Moon-Night Deity : “ Do Thine Angu.st- 
ness rule the rioininion of the N ight.” Thus he charged liim. 
Next he said to His lirave Swift-Impetuous-Male Augustness : 
“ Do Thine Augustness rule the Sea-Plain ” ' (Kojiki, 50). 

So, then, is the universe organized in its essen¬ 


tial elements. It still remains, however, to com¬ 
plete the construction of the earth. This is the 
task, after the death of Izanagi, of a descendant 
of Susa-no-wo in the sixth generation—the god 
Oho-kuni-nushi (Master-of-the-Great-Land, i.e. of 
Izuino), who is the hero of a new cycle of legends. 
He is assisted in his work first by a dw’arf god, a 
sort of magician, from foreign parts, and then by a 
mysterious spirit, which reveals itself as one of the 
hero’s own doubles. One might be tempted to 
think that here it is no longer a question of the 
task of the material construction of the world, hut 
rather some jiolitical organization of the country 
by a powerful chief. But this is not so, as is 
shown by the following curious account taken by 
the author from an old document at the very heart 
of this legendary cycle, the Izunio Fudoki (‘ Topo 
grajihical Description of Izumo,’ A.D. 733): 

“The august god declared: “The country of Izunio ... Is 
indeed a youthful country of narrow stuff. The original country 
is still very little. Therefore, I am going to sew a new piec.e of 
land to it.” He sjioke ; and, as he looked towards the cape of 
Shlragi (a Korean kifig<lom) to see whether there w'as not an 
excess of land there, hu said to himself: “There is an excess of 
land ” ; and with a mattock he hollowed out a cleft like that 
between a young maiden's breasts ; he separated the part with 
blows, like those dealt on the gills of a large fish (to kill it) ; and 
cut it away . . . ; and, fastening round it a thick three-strand 
rope, he drew it along, balanced, as if by tsuzura {Pueraria 
Thunhergiana) blackened by frost, and as smoothly as a boat on 
a river, saying: “Come, Land 1 Come, Land 1 ” The piece of land 
thus sewed on Is to be found between the extreme boundary 
of Kozu and the promontory of Kizuki, which has been formed 
eight times. The post arranged in this wAy is Mount Sahime, 
on the boundary between the country of Ihami and that of 
Izumo. Moreover, the rope with which he dragged the land 
along is the long beach of Sono. When he looked towards the 
country of Saki, at the gates of the North {i.e. in the North), 
to see whether there was not an excess of land there, he said : 
“There is an excess of land” (as above, down to “Come, 
l4ind 1 The land thus brought and sewed on is the country 
of Sada, which extends from the very borders of Taku to here. 
When he looked towards the country of Sunami, at the gates of 
the North, to see whether there was not an excess of land there, 
ne said: “There is an excess of land” [once more the same 
words, ending with “Come, Land ! ”]. The land thus brought 
and sewed on is the country of Kurami, extending from the 
borders of Taguhi to here. When he looked towards Cape 
Tsutsu, of Koshi, to see whether there was not an excess of 
land there, he said: “There is an excess of land” [always the 
same phrase]. The country thus brought and sewed on is Cape 
Miho. Tlie rope with which it was brought is the island of 
Yomi (one of the place-names that are connected with the 
entrance to Hades, situated in Izumo). The post arranged in 
this way is Mount Oho-kami, in Hahaki. “ Now we have 
finished bringing land,” he said. And, as he drove his august 
staff into the ground, in the woo<i of 0-u, he cried : “O-we!” 
whence the name 0-u’ {Izumo Fudoki, ed. Oliira, 1806, pp. 

This ‘brin^^ing of land’ (kuni-biki), the naive 
account of which ends with an equally childish 
explanation of the name of the place, is a .striking 
illustration of the material character of tin* task 
devolving upon Oho-kuni-nushi—the fini.sliing of 
the work begun by the croator-conple, then con¬ 
tinued by Izanagi on his bein^r widowed, and 
finally interrupted by Izanagi’s death. Only the 
method is din'erent. A short passage in the 
Nihongi (ii. 366) shows the extent to which this 
putting together of the country seemed a natural 
work : one night, in A.D. 684, a noise was heard 
coming from the east like the rolling of drums; 
in the morning it was seen that an islaml liad 
suddenly risen out of the waves; the conclusion 
was that the ominous noise was tlie din the god.s 
made when building this island in the darkness. 
Without leaving Japan, we can trace the same 
idea of building in an Ainu myth. It is intended 
to explain why the west coast of Yezo ends in 
treacherous rocks, while the east slopes down 
gently to the sea. The explanatnon is that the 
island was built by a Divine couple, and the 
woman, who had charge of the west shore, 
neglected her task by speaking all the time. 

In short, apart from spontaneous generation, 
which is freely admitted for the primordial god.s, 
the creation of the world can he explained prin 
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cipally either by a move or less precise normal 
generation or by a Divine construction. The idea 
of generation is the one that dominates the Japanese 
myths, and is seen in its most material form in the 
story of Izanagi and Izanami. Nothing could be 
more natural than this conception, for it is logical 
to think that tilings, just as organic beings, could 
not form themselves without connexion of male 
and female. Among some peoples, the primitive 
couple are placed at the very beginning of the 
evolution : e.g. in Nicaragua, a man and woman, 
Faniagoztad and Zipaltonal, created the heavens, 
the earth, moon, stars, and human beings—the 
whole world; in Polynesia, Tangaloa and 0-te-papa 
are the parents of the islands and their inhabitants. 
We have the same idea among the Japanese, 
except that, being more metaphysical, and wishing 
to find the cause of the first couple, they imagined 
vague terrestrial deities who had to precede the 
first couple, and then went still further back to 
far-off deities, some of whom are still attached to 
the earth, while others appeared spontaneously in 
Heaven. As to the idea of construction, it appears 
chiefly, as we have just seen, when the task of 
perfecting the work of creation comes into (question. 
These are two conceptions which are likewise found 
among the ancient Greeks, and which were com¬ 
bined in the Pythagorean cosmogony. 

We now pass from the formation of the world to 
the laws controlling it. We find among the ancient 
Japanese various attempts at explanations, which 
sometimes even form a rudimentary cosmology. 
What they wanted to explain first of all was the 
cause of the great physical phenomena, beginning 
with the phenomena of light, which are the most 
striking of all to the primitive man, as they are to 
the chfld. For instance. Why do the sun and 
moon not shine at the same time?—Because the 
goddess of the Sun, enraged by a crime committed 
by the god of the Moon, determined never to see 
him again : 

' Now when Ama-terasii-no-oho-kami was already In Heaven, 
she said : I hear that in the Central country of reed-plains 
there is the Deity Uke-mochi-no-kami (the goddess of Food). 
Do thou, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, go and wait upon her." Tsuki- 
yomi-no-mikoto, on receiving this command, descended and 
went to the place where Uke-mochi-no-kami was. Thereupon 
Uke-mochi-no-kami turned her head towards the land, and 
forthwith from her mouth there came boiled rice: she faced 
the sea, and again there came from her mouth things broad of 
fln and things narrow of fln («.«. fishes both great and small). 
She faced the mountains, and again there came from her mouth 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair (t.«. all kinds of 
game). These things were all prepared and set out on one 
hundred tables for his entertainment. Then Tsuki-yorai-no- 
mikoto became flushed with anger, and said ; “ Filthy 1 Nasty 1 
That thou shouldst dare to feed me with things disgorged from 
thy mouth." So he drew his sword and slew her, and then 
returned and made hla report, relating all the circumstances. 
Upon this Ama-terasu-no-oho-kami was exceedingly angry, and 
said ; “Thou art a wicked Deity. I must not see thee face to 
face." So they were separated by one day and one night, and 
dwelt apart’ (Ifihongi, i. 32). 

Similarly, How does it happen that the brightness 
of the Sun is one day totally obscured ?—The same 
Sun-goddess, persecuted by her terrible brother, 
Susa-no-wo, and indignant at his wickedness, hides 
herself in a celestial cave; and, wlien the other 
gods make her come out by magic processes, the 
world is lit up again (Kojikiy 52-65). In tho same 
way, again, Why, at a more recent time, did tho 
heavens remain dark for whole days on end?— 
Because two priests were buried in the same tomb ; 
on the separation of their coffins, the division of 
night from day re-appeared (Nihongiy i. 238). 

In the first legend, we have to do with a funda¬ 
mental law of the universe; in the second, with 
an unusual phenomenon of such a kind as to strike 
the imagination for a time; in the third, with a 
far less iinnortant occurrence in which we see 
hardly anything more than a portent. The first 
mystery is explained by an important act in the 
drama played by the gods; the second, by an 


analogous incident, in which, however, human 
intervention is already making itself more evident; 
the last, as tlie result of a simple mistake in ritual! 
But in all three cases one and the same psycho¬ 
logical process appears—a process explaining the 
normal order and the exceptional disorders of 
light by the human passions of the Sun. And tho 
story of the other gods w^ould give us similar 
motives for all the physical phenomena which 
exercised primitive intelligence—from the stahility 
of the solid sky, which the winds In.ld up like 
pillars (Kitual, no. iv.), to the instahiiity of the 
soil, which the subterranean god shakes with earth¬ 
quakes (Nihongiy ii. 124). Nor must we omit to 
note how the resentment of a sea-princess against 
a terrestrial god is ollered as the explanation of 
tlie fact that ‘ there is no communication between 
the earth and the sea’ {Niho7ujiy i. 107). 

After these attempts to explain the greater 
aspects of Nature, the ancient Japanese turned 
their attention to lesser objects—stones, plants, 
animals. The thing which most impressed tliem 
about stone was the spark they could get from it, 
and this mysterious property the myths are quick 
to explain, solving at the same time the same 
question with regard to the fire-principle concealed 
in tree and plant. When a flint is rubbed, or two 
piei^es of wood are rubbed together for a time, fire 
appears ; it must therefore be concealed in these 
substances. In order to exist thus in a latent 
manner, it must have entered these substances. 
But how^? It is here that the hypotheses differ 
more or less according to the various mythologies. 

In New Zealand, Maui obtained from an old r>ivine grand¬ 
mother, Mahu-Ika, one of her nails, w'hich produced tire by 
friction ; only he extinguished this fire at once, started off to 
renew his request, and continued until Mahu-Ika had to part 
with all her nails one by one ; finally, she became enraged and 
pursued him with her flames, and was prevented from con¬ 
suming him only by an opportune fall of rain ; fortunately some 
sparks got lodged in certain trees, and from them they can be 
brought forth a^in. This is clearly the logical evolution of 
the production of Are, first by knocking a stone, then by rubbing 
certain hard woods. Alongside of this Maori Prometheus we 
may place the Prometheus of the Thlinkets, who fills the same 
civilizing rftle on the north-west coast of the Pacific : the hero 
Yehl, in the shape of a raven, stole the heavenly fire, carrying 
off a burning brand in his mouth ; the fire fell upon stones ana 
pieces of wood, and it is from these that it can be extracted 
again to-day. The same idea is found among the Eskimos, 
according to whom the rocks contain fire-spirits which are often 
seen in the form of wili-o'-the-wisps ; among the American 
Indians— e.g. the Sioux and Chippeways—wmo believe tliat 
flints are thrown down by thunderbolts ; among the block races 
of Africa, who established the same connexion between heavenly 
fire and stones on earth ; and among the ancient Hindus, who 
supposed that there were Agnis, apparently descended from 
Heaven, in stones, plants, and trees, just as they knew them 
to be present in the W’hole of Nature, in man, in the cloud, and 
even in the sea. 

It is interesting to find this wide-spread myth in 
Japan. When tne god of Fire was slain by his 
father, his blood leapt up in one place to the sky, 
and there, in the region of the Milky Way 
{Nihongiy i. 23, 29), it seems to have lit up certain 
stars which, like Sirius, appear pale to-day, but 
w'hich, at the time when the Japanese myths were 
elaborated, certainly shone with a ruddy glow (cf. 
Hor. Sat. II. v. 39; Seneca, Queest. Nat. bk. i.); 
in another place, this blood flowed over the ground, 
and infused the fire-principlo into plants and trees, 
stones and rocks. One variant of the Nihongi 
(i. 29) is particularly clear on this point: 

‘At this time the blood from the wounds spurted out and 
stained the rocks, trees, and herbage. This is the reason that 
herbs, brees, and pebbles naturally contain the element of 
fire.’ 

These myths, touching sometimes upon cos¬ 
mogony, sometimes upon cosmology, but always 
coming from the same desire to explain the most 
varied phenomena, had, ot course, to attempt to 
account for all the strange things in the animal 
world. For example, why has the beche-de-nur 
(trepang) a peculiar mouth ? Because long ago iw 
mouth was slit as a Divine punishment: 
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* Ame-no-uzume-nO’mikoto (Her Auffusttiess the HeavenI;, 
farming-Female) drove together all the things broad of llri ari 
the things narrow of fin, and asked them, saying : “ Will y 
respectfully serve the august son of the Heavenly Deities? 
upon which all the fishes declared that they would respectful 
serve him. Only the Mche-de-iner said nothing. Then Hel 
Augustness the Heavenly-Alarming-Female spoke to the bieht 
de-iner, saying; “Ah! This mouth is a mouth that gives n' 
reply I and slit the mouth with her small string-sworo. So a 
the present day the Mche-ds-mer has a slit mouth ' 139; 

In the same way the Breton legend explain; 
how the plaice, for making a CTimace at the Hol^ 
Virgin, ever after had a crooked mouth; and an 
Oceanic legend tells how the sole refused to sing, 
and was tranij)Ied upon by the angered fishes, and 
was Hat ever after. In Japan itself a popular tale, 
whicli is not in the sacred books, but which is 
nevertheless undoubtedly very ancient, tells u 
that the reason why the medusa has no bones to 
sustain her shapeless substance is that, for being 
stupid in the performance of a task entrusted to 
her by the gocl of the Seas, she was so mauled by 
blo^y8 that she was reduced to pulp. In all these 
stories, as in that of the Biblical serpent con¬ 
demned to creep for ever (Gn 3^^), the punishment 
continues in the descendants of the afflicted animal 
—a very natural conclusion, since the established 
form of the animal precisely constitutes the raison 
dCHrt of the myth. 

We find mytns of this kind to an even greater 
extent in relation to man himself, his physical 
nature, and, above all, his death, which shocks 
his instinct of preservation. Like all primitive 
peoples, the ancient Japanese see in cleath an 
abnormal phenomenon. Natural death does not 
exist: death must be the work of some super¬ 
natural agent. The fatal fever of Izanami must 
be a manifestation of the god of fire, and the last 
illness of the hero Yamato-dake, who w'as seized 
with a sudden chill in an icy shower, must be the 
efiect of the vengeance of the god of the mountain 
when he lost his way. Speaking in a more general 
way, just as the majority of civilized races claim a 
spiritual immortality which they deny to animals, 
so primitive man liked to believe that physical 
immortality would have distinguished him from 
all other beings, if death had not been introduced 
into tlie world W some mistake or as a mysterious 
punishment. This conception is found equally 
among Hebrews and Greeks, Kafirs and Hottentots, 
Fijians, New Zealanders, etc. The punishment 
hypothesis is that of the Shinto myth : 

* Ama-tsu-hi-daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi-no-mikoto (Hla August- 
ness Heaven's-Sun-Height-Prince-Rice-ear-Kuddy-Plenty) met 
a beautiful person at the august Cape of Kasasa, and asked her 
whose daughter she was. She replied, saying: “I am a 
daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-ral-no-kanii (the Deity Great-.Moun- 
tain i'ossessor), and my name is the Dlvlne-Princess-of-Ata, 
another name by which 1 am called being Ko-no-hana-saku- 
ya-hiine (the Princess Blossoming-Brilliantly-Uke-the-Flowers- 
of-the-Trees).” Again he asked : “ Host thou any brethren?” 
She replied, saying: “There is my elder sister, Iha-naga-hime 
(the Princess Long-, i.s. Enduring-, as-the-Rocks).*' Then he 
charged her, saying: “I wish to make thee my wife. How 
will this be? ” She replied, saying1 am not able to say. My 
father, the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, will say.” So he 
sent a request to her father the Deity Grea^Mountain-Possessor, 
who, greatly delighted, respectfully sent her off, Joining to 
her her elder sister Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, and causing 
merchandise to be carried on tables holding an hundred. So 
then, owing to the elder sister being very hideous. His August¬ 
ness Prince Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty was alarmed at the sight of 
her, and sent her ba«ik, only keeping the younger sister Princess 
Blossoining-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, whom he 
wedded for one night. Then the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor 
was covered with shame at Princess Long-os-the-Kocks being 
sent back, and sent a message, saying : “ My reason for respect¬ 
fully presenting both my daughters together was that, by 
sending Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, the august offspring of 
the Heavenly Deity, though the snow fall and the wind blow, 
might live eternally immovable like unto the enduring rocks, 
and again that, by sending Princess lUossoming-Drilliantly- 
Like-lhe-Klowers-of-the-Treoa, they might live fiourishingly like 
unto the fiowering of the blo.ssoms of the trees : to ensure this, 

[ offered them. But owing to thy thus sending back Princess 
Long-as-the-Rocks, and keeping only Princess Blo.ssoining- 
Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, the august offspring 
of the Heavenly Deity shall be but as frail as the flowers of 


the trees.” So It Is for this reason that, down to the present 
day, the august lives of Their Augustnesses the Heavenly 
Sovereigns are not long' (/vojiifci, 140-142). 

This curse seems at first sight to apply only to 
the Imperial line, hut there is no douot whatever 
that, in primitive thought, it was meant to explain 
why all men are mortal. This is proved by the 
following variant of the Nihongi (i. 84); 

Wha-naga-hfme, in her shame and resentment, spat and 
wept. She said: “The race of visible mankind shall change 
swiftly like the flowers of the trees, and shall decay and pass 
away.” This is the reason why the life of man is so short.' 

There is a rather striking resemblance to be seen 
between this myth and a legend of the North 
American Indians: the Pebble and the Bush were 
with child at the same time, but the children of 
the Bush were bom first; that is why man is 
subject to death. Iha-naga-hime also recalls in a 
wonderful manner 0-te-papa, the rock-wife of 
Tangaloa, in Polynesian myth. 

Besides death, life also has its place, especially 
among a light-hearted peojile like the ancient 
Japanese, whom even Buddhism itself could not 
subdue. They sought to probe to the origin of 
death, but they understood none the less that 
his was not the only problem of their des- 
iny. They admired life with its fertility ; and 
mother important myth proceeds to tell how, in 
spite of the calls of the region of darkness, 
humanity develops and triumphs in the immor¬ 
tality of its perpetual rejuvenation. Izanagi, the 
father of men and islands, tied from the subter¬ 
ranean kingdom, pursued by the Furies, the 
Thunderbolts, and all the horrible army of Hades. 

'Last of all his younger sister Her Augustness the Princess 
Who-Invites came out herself in pursuit. So he drew a 
thousand-draught rock, and blocked up the Even Pass of Hades 
.Yomo-tsu-hira-saka, forming the frontier line between Hades 
and the World of the Living), and placed the rock in the 
middle ; and they stood opposite to one another and exchanged 
leave-takings; and Her Augustness the Feinale-Who-Invites 
said : “My lovely elder brother. Thine Augustness ! If thou do 
like this, I will in one day strangle to death a thousand of the 
folks of thy land.” Then His Augustness the Male-Who- 
Invites replied : “My lovely younger sister, Thine Augustness 1 
f thou do this, I will In one day set up a thousand and five 
lundred parturition-houses (the separate hut for a woman 
.bout to be delivered). In this manner each day a thousand 
People would surely die, and each day a thousand and five 
hundred peopls would surely be horn.’” 

Izanami is thus conquered ; Izanagi prevails; 
and in commemoration of his victory the Japanese 
hereafter called themselves Ame-no-masu-hito-ra, 
the heavenly surplus-population.* 

All these stories—the common aim of which was 
bo answer the innumerable questions of primitive 
juriosity regarding the affairs of Nature and of 
man, of physical phenomena and living beings, the 
rigin or the world and its present appearance, in 
ihort, regarding everything that afterwards con- 
itituted the comjilicated object of the sciences 
—provide us with a mytliology in which cosmogony 
loids the place of honour, and cosmology is only 
jeginning to appear. The ancient Japanese felt 
hem.selves enveloped in mysteries which they 
ould have been glad to solve; but, as the limited 
ixtent of their knowledge set strict bounds to 
heir attempts, tliey soon tired of looking for these 
:au.ses; they accordingly stopped short with in- 
antile explanations wliich seemed satisfying to 
lem, but which could scarcely approach a deep 
ivestigation of the laws that underlie the sensible 
qrld. It was only under Chinese inlluence that 
his type of investigation developed, and that the 
.ncient mythology became complicated with ab- 
itract principles, as we have seen in the typical 
xampleof the story of the creation in the Nihongi. 
“"his desire to harmonize national tradition with 
he philo.sophical ideas of China, or even of Europe, 

'as bound to end in the most ludicrous theories in 
le hands of the modern Shintoist theologians, 
bus, e.g., they attempted to explain the origin of 
;he stars, sometimes by investigating whether they 
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might have enrung from the excess of material 
stirred up ana scattered into space by Izanagi’s 
spear, sometimes by supposing that the shell of 
the primitive egg got broken, and that the frag¬ 
ments were caught up by the rotatory motion of 
the sun and thus drawn into the astronomical 
whirl (Hirata, Koshiden, 1812, ii. 36, 38). But 
these apologist fantasies are clearly foreign to the 
simple cosmogony and embryonic cosmology of the 
ancient Japanese. 

Litkraturk.—W. G. Aston, Nihongi {Tram, of thg Japan 
Society, Supp. i.), London, 1896, and Shinto, the Way of the 
Oode, London, 1906; B. H. Chamberlain, The Kojiki (TASJ^ 
vol. X., Supp.), reprinted, Tokyo, 1906; K. Floren*, Ifihongi, 
Zeitalter der Gotter (Supp. to Aiittheilungen der deutschen 
Oetellsch./Ur Natur^ und Volkerkunde Oeta^m), Tokyo, 1901; 
W. E. Griffis, The Religiom of Japan, New York, 1896; 
M. Revon, Le Shinntoitme, Paris, 1907, and Anthologie de 
la literature japonaiee, Paris, 1910; Ernest Satow, The 
Revival of pure Shinto {TASJ, toI. ill., appendix), reprinted, 
Tokyo, 1888. MlCHEL RkVON. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Jewish). 

—Speaking generally, it may be said that specu¬ 
lation as to the origin of the world was not 
encouraged during the early Rabbinic period. 
Between Biblical times and the era of the Jewish 
philosophers, cosmology in the modern sense can 
scarcely be said to have flourished, and ultimately 
it is so closely connected with philosophy itself 
that separate treatment is scaniely possible. The 
well-known verses of Ben Sira (Sir 3^“-), 

' Search not the thing's that are too wonderful for thee; 

And seek not that which is hid from thee. 

. thou hast no business with the secret thingfs* 

(tr. C. Taylor), 

are quoted in Talmud and Midrash, and are applied 
to this form of investigation (see JQR iii.f 1890-11 
690 ; Bab. JJagiga, 13n, etc. ; Midr. Bereshith 
Rabba, ch. viii. ; cf. also parallel passages quoted 
in JQR ill, 698). It may also be said that, in most 
cases where cosmological elements are found in 
Rabbinic sources, the scientitic character is sub¬ 
ordinated to the religious. Leavinf^ the Biblical 
records, the following are the main groups of 
writings, during this interme<liate period, which 
deal with the question of creation : (1) references 
in Talmud and Midrash (cited above); (2) special 
references to the ‘Logos’ as distinct from other 
means of creation; (3) IJabbalistic writings and 
references, such aa the Sepher VS^ra and the 
Zohar, etc. 

With regard to the first class, the vepes of Ben 
Sira which have been cited are typical of the 
di.sapproval displayed by the Rabbis towards cos¬ 
mological study. With them should be carefully; 
compared the Gemara in the first Mishna of the 
second vtreq of .ffagiga (116). This pa.ssage is the 
locus classicus, though scarcely less noteworthy 
are the beginnings of Genesis Rabba and TanJiuma 
It is evident that the dislike of the Rabbis to th 
study of cosmology was due to two causes—th 
fact that the material and method appeared to be 
Greek in origin, and the fact that such study 
sometimes led to atheism and apostasy. In supporl 
of this the famous story of Elisha b. Abuya (Aper 
(cf. Ifagiga, 156 foot, etc.) may be recalled. The 
study of Greek mythology and philosophy lead 
to Hellenization, and must be discourageil.* I 
would seem, however, that the ardour for these 
studies grew, in spite of checks from the Rabbis 
and the latter seem to have abandoned a policy o! 
resi.stance and adopted a new attitude—that the 
creation of the world must be shown to have 
depended entirely on the Divine })ower. Hence 
the early chapters of Bereshith Rabba are de 
voted to proving that God, and God alone, is th' 
Creator. There are clear traces of replies, on th' 

I Cf. Bc^giga, 116, . . . r«nh p, 

* Men are not to expound . . . the work of Creation with tw( 
(nc. disciplee),’ tr. Streane. 


>art of the Rabbis who are there quoted, to 
pponents, who seem to have been Gnostics and 
ualists, by whom the Biblical scheme of creation is 
■ejected; m some cases it would seem as though 
we were face to face with Pantheistic ideas, but 
that would be difficult to establish. The creatio ex 
nihilo is frequently affirmed, but this question, as 
well as that of the ‘ eternity of matter, belongs to 
Jewish philosophy rather than to cosmology; they 
sannot be considered without reference to later 
writers, e.g. Maimonides and Judah Hallfivi. 

Each of the three great Semitic religions has 
had to face the problem of harmonizing a doctrine 
of pre-existence, in some shape or form, with a 
concurrent belief in the creatio ex nihilo. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Arian controversy. 

Among the Muslims, the question of the Qur’ftn_ 

whether it was created or eternal—was one of the 
points on which the Mutazilite heresy turned. 
But in Judaism, at least in the early period, the 
question of the pre-existence of the Torah was 
never a burning one. It was the application to 
the Torah of Pr 8” that gave rise to this belief. 
Perhaps Gnostic ideas were originally responsible, 
but at all events it is certain that Jewish tneology, 
whether private or official, was not seriously dis¬ 
turbed. Had this been the case, the doctrine 
must have lieen pushed to its logical conclusion, 
and it would have been alleged that the Torah 
had some share in the actu^ work of creation 
^contrast B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, p. 6). But, while 
the Bereshith Rabba compares the Torah to the 
parchment plans of an architect, the functions of 
the Divine Creator are not only never usurped, 
but, on the contrary, the supremacy of the God¬ 
head in the work of creation is emphatically 
stated. From this it may be inferred that the 
belief was never reduced to definite form. The 
same may be said of the passages in the Midrash. 
Their purpose is homily, not science ; their concern 
is to praise the works of the Deity rather than to 
investigate the ways of Nature or to explain the 
riddle of the universe. This is clear from the 
methods employed. A verse of Scripture is regu¬ 
larly interpreted by natural phenomena, and the 
functions of heaven and earth are derived philo- 
logically from the Bible. Had the objective of the 
Rabbis l)een practical, a ditlerent plan would have 
been adopted. As it is, arguments post factum 
are quite legitimate and in keeping with the 
purpose. 

To imagine that the Rabbis would have l>een 
content with such methods of argument, or would 
have considered them adequate, is imT>ossible for 
two reasons. (1) This ivould overlook the true 
character of Ilaggada (i.e. allegoric homily); and 
(2) it would imply ignorance of the scientific capa¬ 
bilities of the Rabbis, It is only necessary to turn 
to astronomy, in order to see what they could 
achieve. ILence it is desirable, for cosmological 
purposes, to i)ass over Bereshith Rabba and most 
Talmudical pas-sages. It is also fair to exclude the 
famous controversy of Hillel and Shammai as to 
the relative precedence of Heaven and Earth ^ in 
this category {^ag. 12a), because their objective 
also was religion, not science. On the whole, 
the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo was accepted, 
though not without reservations and even opposi¬ 
tion. In 2 Mac 7“ the author speaks actually 
of a creation ovk 6vt(j)v, but Mis IP* prefers 
the theory of re-arrangement of existing matter 
rather than creation.*'* Philo allegorizes; God 
gave the form, not the matter; though, of course, 
ultimately He is the Creator. According to the 

1 Thli was one of the questions asked by Alexander of 
Maccdon (see Tamid, S2a, and B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, |>. 13^ 

'iji navroSvyafios crov yelp Knaatra rhv Ko<Tuoy cf 
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beginning of de Opijic, Mundiy the world was 
created for the •rj'ifl; and with the niSn all natural 
phenomena must be in harmony. This is perhaps 
an extension of the Midrashic thought that the 
world was created no*? {B. Rabha^ ed. 

Theodor, p. 9, line 9). Philo’s Logos does not 
perform quite the same functions as the Mishnic 
or Targumic Logos or Memra—if such a term may 
be used. In Ahoth (v. 1) we read that the world 
was created by ten nhoKo, or sayings; that is to 
say, ‘ And God said,’ occurs ten times with 
reference to the Creation. Now this theory has 
developed from what may briefly and conveniently 
be described as the Targumic attitude—the ob¬ 
jection to anthropomorphism. Tlie Maftrnar, or 
Memra, to some extent intervenes and becomes 
the mouthpiece or instrument of creation. This 
gives rise to tlieories of Mediators, whether in 
form of Demiurge or of Metatron, which are, how¬ 
ever, often expressly repudiated : e.g. Bcreshith 
Rabha (ed. Theodor, p. 6, 1. 10, and p. 27, 1. 3), 
where the date of the creation of angels is dis¬ 
cussed. The question is in itself unimportant. 
Stress is laid on the fact that they could not have 
been created on the first day, lest any share in the 
work of the creation should be ascribed to them. 
Metatron (/xerd 6p6vov or metatort) is mentioned 
by name frequently (cf. SanhedriUy 386, which is 
a warning against ascribing Divine powers to 
Metatron). It may be doubted whether it was ever 
believed that the Ma&mar6th actually exercised 
functions; it is more probable that tlie idea was 
invented to account for the text, and repudiated 
when felt to be dangerous. At all events it cannot 
be included in true cosmology. 

In considering the b^abbala, which, of course, 
belongs really to a later period, the same air of 
unreality is experienced. In the Sephtr Yisira 
and similar works, permutations and arrange¬ 
ments of numbers and letters are the basis of 
argument, and this is typical of the whole 
mystical outlook of the If^abbala. A close re¬ 
lation is postulated between the real and the 
unseen, between the written word and the 
abstract idea of which it is the symbol; hence it 
was believed to be possible to extract the spiritual 
from the phy.sical form, i,e, from the word in 
which it was confined. The deductions are, of 
course, ingenious, but they are reached by literary 
or quasi-philological arguments. It is obvious 
that either scientific investigation or carefully 
selected tradition must form the foundation of 
cosmology, and it cannot definitely be stated to 
what practical extent the authors of IJabbalistic 
reasoning desired their results to be taken. The 
truth is that between the period of the Bible and 
that of the mediaeval Jewi.sh philosophers there is 
no real cosmology. The Scriptures supplied the 
needs of all seekers, until Judaism was brought 
face to face with Aristotelianism and Neo- 
Platonism. Hitherto cosmology was not taken 
seriously in the scientific sense, it was mere 
homily; but henceforward it became an integral 
portion of the system of each thinker. It is 
impossible to discuss the theories of pNO viy creatio 
ex nihiloy \n mediaeval times, apart from the rest 
of the philosophy which was established upon it. 

Litbraturk--T here Is a critical edition of the Midrash 
Bertshith Rabha by J. Theodor (Berlin, 1903). For those 
unacquainted with Hebrew the Talmudic references may be 
studied in M. L. Kodkingon’s tr. {Ilaquia-yol. vi.), New York 
L. fioldscbiiiidt’s Germ. tr. (Berlin, 
1897 u.). treatise Flayiga was translated (with notes, etc.) 

by A W. Streane, Cambridjre, 1891. Some idea of the Midrash 
may be obtained from S. Rapaport’s Tales and Alaxims frmn 
the Midraih (Ixindon, 1907); see also artt. ‘ Cosmoloiry.' 
‘Creation.' HERBERT LOKVVE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY(Mexican 

and South American).—i. Mexico.—On the origin , 


and constitution of the universe the ancient Mexi¬ 
cans developed a number of complex and, in part, 
discordant myths. In the earliest times, accord¬ 
ing to Sahagun’s version, the gods assembled in 
Teotihiiacan for the purpose of debating who waa 
to govern the world ana who was to be the sun, 
for at that time there was no daylight. A deity 
named Tecuciztecatl ottered to illuminate the 
world. His compeers asked who would act as his 
mate, but none of them could summon suflicient 
courage, each ottering excuses. At last they 
delegated the task to Nanauatzin, wlio was 
afflicted with the pox {lniboso)y and he cheerfully 
acquiesced. The luniinaries-elect then began a 
four days’ penance. A tire was built, and both 
made tneir otterings. After the four days had 
elapsed, Tecuciztecatl and Nanauatzin received 
their ceremonial vestments. The gods ranged 
themselves in two rows, one on either side of the 
fire, and first called upon Tecuciztecatl to leap 
into the flames. The deity approached the blaze, 
but recoiled from its excessive heat. Four times 
he made the attempt, and four times he abandoned 
it. Then the goas ordered Nanauatzin to try. 
He mustered up all his courage, closed his eyes, 
and leapt into the flames. Immediately a crack¬ 
ling sound was heard. Then Tecuciztecatl followed 
suit. When the two deities had been completely 
consumed by the Are, the other gods seated them¬ 
selves, expecting to see them rise. After a long 
period of waiting, the sky assumed a reddish 
aspect, and there appeared the light of dawn. 
The gods fell on their knees and turned hither and 
thither, not knowing from what quarter the sun 
would come, for the light of dawn was shining 
everywhere. At last it rose from the east, sway¬ 
ing to and fro, and dazzling the onlookers with 
its brilliancy. Presently the moon ro.se from the 
game cardinal direction. They appeared in the 
^me order in which the two gods had entered the 
fire. At first sun and moon were equally brilliant. 
The other gods debated whether this was proper, 
and decided in the negative. Then one of them 
beean to run, and struck Tecucizlecatl’s face with 
a hare. Straightway it turned darker, lost its 
splendour, and assumed the present appearance of 
the moon. Though the sun and the moon had 
thus been created, they were still stationary. The 
gods asked one another: ‘ How could we live 
under these conditions ? The sun does not move. 
Are we to spend all our life among unwortliy 
mortals? Let us all die, so that our death may 
animate these luminaries.’ The wind then ottered 
to kill the gods, and did so. Still the sun did not 
begin to move. At last the wind blew so violently 
that he forced the sun to commence its journey, 
but the moon remained stationary for a wliile. 
Finally, it also began to move. Thus, sun and 
moon became separated and assumed the habit 
of rising at dillerent hours of the day. Had 
Tecuciztecatl leaj>t into the fire before Nanauatzin, 
he would have been the sun.^ 

A somewhat similar version has been recorded 
by Mendieta. Citlalatonac and Citlalicue ajipear 
as the primeval deities. The latter bore a flint, 
wliich her enraged sons hurled to the earth. From 
the shattered stone there developed IfiOOgods, who 
asked tlieir mother for permission to create man¬ 
kind. Citlalicue referred them to Mictlantecutli, 
who was to furnish them with the bones and ashes 
of the deceased. The mes.senger of the gods 
received the required oldects from the lord of the 
under world, but, lest Mictlantecutli might recall 
his gift, he fled in haste, stumbled, and broke the 
bones. He quickly gathered the fragments and 
presented tb.em to the gods, who enclosed them in 
* Sahajrun, llUt. g&n, de$ choses de la Aiouvelle-Espagne (Faria 

1880 ), 478 - 482 . -r v 
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a bag and bespattered them with their own blood. 

On the fourth day there issued forth a boy, and on 
the eighth a-girl. These became the ancestors of 
mankind. The sun was not yet in existence. 
The gods assembled in Teotihuacan and announced 
that whosoever would jump into the fire should 
be transformed into the sun. One man ventured 
to leap in, and the spectators anxiously watched 
for the rising of the sun. In the meantime they laid 
a wager that the animals present would not be 
able to guess the place whence the sun would rise, 
and, 08 the animals actually failed to do so, they 
were all sacrificed. At last the sun appeared, but 
did not move. Angered by his imrnovaoility, Citli 
(‘Hare’) let fly three arrows at him, wounding 
him twice. The enraged solar deity hurled one 
arrow back at the enemy, piercing his forehead. 
The gods then recognized their relative inferiority, 
and consented to be sacrificed. Xolotl tore out 
their hearts, and himself committed suicide. 
Appeased by this sacrifice, the sun began his daily 
course.^ 

A rather different tale is narrated in the Zumar- 
raga Codex. There dwelt originally in the 
thirteenth heaven a Divine couple, Tonacatecutli 
and Tonacacihuatl, who begat four sons, viz. 
Camaxtli, Yayauquitezcatlipuca, Quetzalcoatl, 
and Huitzilopochtli. After 600 years of inactivity 
these four created the world. Quetzalcoatl and 
Huitzilopochtli created fire and a half-sun, the 
first pair of human beings, the days, the denizens 
of infernal regions, the heavens beyond the 
thirteenth, and finally water and the monster 
Cipactli. In the further creation the entire 
quartet participated. They formed the sea-deities 
Tlalocatecutli and Chalchiuhtlicue, and then 
created out of Cipactli the earth and her deity 
Tlaltecutli. The first human pair, Oxomoco and 
Cipactonal, begat a son who married a woman 
shaped out of Xochi(juetzars hair. As the half¬ 
sun gave forth but little light, it was decided to 
perfect it, and accordingly Tezcatlipoca trans¬ 
formed himself into a real sun. Then the giants 
were created. After Tezcatlipoca had shone for 
676 years (13 cycles), Quetzalcoatl hurled him into 
the water, himself assuming solar functions, while 
his enemy transformed himself into a tiger which 
devoured the giant race. In commemoration of 
this event, there developed the constellation of 
Charles’s Wain, which represents Tezcatlipoca 
descending into the ocean. After Quetzalcoatl had 
served for an equal space of time, his rival hurled 
him headlong with a blow of his paws, causing a 
tempest that destroyed the majority of human 
beings. Then Tlalocatecutli reigneil as the sun 
for 364 years (7 cycles), but Quetzalcoatl <lrove him 
away by means of a torrent of tire and installed 
Chalchiuhtlicue in his place. She served in this 
position for 312 years (6 cycles), then a deluge 
occurred, mankind were changed into fish, and the 
heavens fell down. The divine quartet next 
opened a passage under ground, and created four 
men. By the joint efforts of all of these the sky 
w'^as raised to its present altitude. As a token of 
his gratitude, Tonacatecutli transferred to liis sons 
the sovereignty of the stars, they settled in the 
heavens, and by their migrations they are smooth¬ 
ing the path known as the Milky Way. Two 
years later Tezcatlipoca first produced fire by 
iriction, and, several years later still, a new race 
of man was created. After the lapse of five years, 
the gods decreed the formation of a new .sun. 
War was waged in order to secure a sufficient 
number of human sacrifices for the sun, then the 
gods fasted, drew blood from their own bodies, and 
neaped up firewood. Into the blaze Quetzalcoatl 
l G. Hruhl. Die CulturvSlker Alt-AnuHkas (New York, 
1876-18S7), 400. 


^st his own son, who thus became the sun. 

1 lalocatecutli, however, threw his son into the 
ashes, thus making him rise as the moon, which 
continually follows the sun without ever over¬ 
taking it. Both luminaries wander through the 
air without ever reaching the heavens. The Codex 
Vaticanus mentions the bi-sexual deity Ometecutli 
as the creator of the universe. Ho creates the 
first human pair, Oxornoco and Cipactonal. These 
beget ronacatecutli, to whom the later stages of 
creation are due.^ 

The modern Tarahumare believe that the present 
world was preceded by many others, all of which 
were destroyed. In these earlier periods all the 
watercourses flowed eastward, but now there are 
also some rivers that empty into the Pacific. 
On finally, the world was hut a waste of sand, 
which the bears put into shape. The rocks were 
at first soft and small, but they grew to he large 
and hard. The people giew up from the soil, and 
the earth was quite level. At that time men lived 
to be only one year old, dying like the flowers. 
According to another tradition, they came from 
heaven with corn and potatoes in their ears, and 
weio led by Tata Dios—a solar character desig- 
naliul by a Cliri.stian name—into the mountains, 
the middle of the world. In the Is'giiining, the 
Morning Star was the only heavenly body to 
illuminate the earth, and the 600 Indians then in 
existence were greatly irritated by the surround¬ 
ing darkness, for they were unable to do their 
work and were continually stumbling about. The 
sun and the moon were then children, dressed in 
palm-leaf garments and dwelling in a house 
thatched with palm leaves. The Indians at last 
dipped small crosses into tesvino (native beer) and 
with them touched the sun and the moon on the 
chest, on the head, and on the back. Then they 
began to shine.* 

2. Maya.—The creation-myth of the ancient 
Quich6 is the fullest cosmogony of the Maya stock 
now accessible to us. In the beginning there were 
heaven and water, but everything was stagnant 
and dark. Gucumatz, Tepeu, and llurakan held 
a council and created the world, forming moun¬ 
tains, plains, and rivers. First there appeared 
the vegetable, and later the animal, kingdom. 
But the animals were unable to call by name or 
reel their creators, and were accordingly con- 
emned to be killed and eaten. Next the gods 
created men out of clay ; but, as this material 
lacked vitality, it dissolved in the water. Then 
the deities invoked the aid of Xpiyacoc and 
Xinucaiie, and created a man out of the wood of 
one tree and a woman from the sap of another. 
Both were able to move about and juopagate theiT 
kind, but they lacked intelligence and lived like 
the brute creation. Accordingly the gods sent 
showers of pitch which caused a flood, and wih’ 
animals which destroyed the race. From the few 
survivors are descended the small monkeys dwell¬ 
ing in the forests. At last tiiere were created four 
perfect men out of yellow and white maize ; Halam 
Quitze, Balam Agah, Mahucutah, and Iquihalam. 
These were intelligent, and were able to perceive 
things far and near by the light of the morning 
star, and to penetrate the most recondite matters. 
Rejoicing in their powers, they thanked their 
creators. The latter, however, became envious of 
their creatures and blew a cloud over their eyes, 
so that they were able to see only what was near. 
While the men were asleep, the gods created four 
women for them. The race multiplied, hut, as 
they lacked patron deities, they moved to 'l ulan 
Zuiva, where tliey acquired the necessary diviiiilio. 

2 Lumhokz, Mexico York, 1902. London, 19U3X 
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Tohil, one of these tutelary gods, gave Kre to th< 
people, but it was extin^niished by rain and hail, 
and Tohil then created it anew bv stamping his 
feet. Owing to the sullering undergone by the 
people in Tulan, they abandoned the place under 
Tohirs guidance, ana, after long-continued migra¬ 
tions, leached Mt. Hacavitz. There sun, moon, 
and stars were called into being, though they did 
not then shine as brightly as they do now. The 
origin of these heavenly bodies, however, is dif- 
fenmtly accounted for in the niytli of Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque, the miraculously born twin heroes of 
Qiiicln^ folklore. In order to avenge their father’s 
death, the brothers descend to the infernal realm 
of Xibalba, and slay their parent’s murderers. 
They cause their father and his brother to rise as 
the sun and moon respectively, while 400 youths 
who had been killed by the Xibalba monarch’s son 
are transferred to the sky as stars.^ 

The Maya proper of the present day believe that 
the world is in tne fourth period of its existence. 
In the first era there lived the Saiyamwinkoob 
(* Adjusters’), the mythical dwarfish aborigines of 
Yucatan, who are credited with the construction 
of the ruins before the appearance of the sun. As 
soon as the sun appeareu, these people turned to 
stone. Figures found in the temples of Chichen 
Itza and otlier archaeological sites are supposed to 
represent the Saiyamwinkoob. After a deluge, 
another race, the ‘ Otlenders,’ came into being, but 
again a flood destroyed the greater part of the 
world, and the Masehualli, or modern Maya, rose 
to power. Another deluge occurred and ushered 
in the present period, during which a mixture 
of all the previous inhabitants of Yucatan took 
place. The present natives of Yucatan distinguish 
seven heavens, each of which has a hole in the 
centre, one directly above the other. A giant tree 
{Bornbax ceiba) sends its branches through these 
seven openings, and by means of it the spirits of 
the deaa clamber up to their flnal place of repose. 
One version substitutes a ladder of vines for the 
tree. The Gran Dios of the white man is believed 
to reside in the uppermost heaven, while the lower 
heavens are peopled by the older deities of the 
natives, now degraded to the rank of subordinate 
spirits. Below the earth there is an under world. 
The spirits of the dead first descend to this region 
for a short space of time, but soon begin their 
ascent to the upper worlds. Men who have died 
in war and women who have died in childbirth are 
absolved from the obligation to visit the under 
world, and commence their ascent without delay.* 

3. Chibcha.—The Chibcha philosophers postu¬ 
lated as the original substance cAimintgra^wa—light 
enclosed in some undefined envelope. When the 
light freed itself from this covering, it created 
black birds which flew through the world, emitting 
radiant air from their beaks. Later it created all 
living things save men. Mankind traced their 
descent from a woman named Bachue (or Fuza- 
chogue) and a boy, both of whom issued from a 
lagoon in the vicinity of Tunja. On reaching 
puberty, the boy married his companion, and their 
numerous progeny .soon peopled the entire country. 
According to another myth, mankind was created 
by the cacioues of Sogamozo and Kamiriqui—men 
out of yellow earth, and women out of hollow 
plant-stems. As darkness reigned over the earth, 
the cacique of Sogamozo bade his nephew. Rami- 
riqui, ascend to the sky and illuminate the world. 
Nevertheless, the night remained dark. Accord¬ 
ingly the cacique tran.sformed himself into the 
moon. An interesting cosmological concept was 

1 Brameur de Bourbourg, P<ypol Vuh (Paris, 1861), 1-81, 
187-193 ; BrUhl, op. cit. 447 f. 

A. .M. Tozzer, A Comparative Stridp oj the Mayas and 
Lacan<Ione.s (Sew York and l.oinfon, 19o7), laS-lftfl, 


connected with the myth of Chibchachum. This 
deity, angered by the inhabitants of Bogota, had 
afflicted them with an inundation of the Sopo and 
Tibito rivers. The Indians prayed to Bechica, 
who put a stop to the devastation of the country 
and punished Chibchachum by ordering him to 
support the earth, which hitherto had rested on 
wooden props. Earthquakes originated whenever 
the tired Atlas shifted his burden from one shoulder 
to the other. ^ 

4. Peru.—A number of essentially different 
Peruvian cosmogonies are recorded in the earlier 
writings. According to one legend. Con, a bone¬ 
less son of the sun and the moon, created the world 
and man, levelled mountains, and raised valleys by 
his supernatural powers. He is said to have come 
from the north. J. von Tschudi regards him as 
the deity of the Chimu, the natives of the north¬ 
western coast district. Con became displeased 
with the dwellers of the coast, and converted the 
region into a desert, though he mitigated this 
punishment by allowing some rivers to flow through 
the land so that the people might slake their thirst, 
and al.so provided his creatures with wild herbs and 
fruits. After him came Pachacamac, another son of 
the sun and the moon, and Con disappeared. Pacha¬ 
camac transformed into birds, apes, pumas, and 
other animals the human race called into being by 
his brother. He then created the Indians of his¬ 
torical times, giving them for their occupation the 
cultivation of fields and the growing of fruit. 
Turruel’s fuller account relates that in the begin¬ 
ning of the world Pachacamac created a man and 
a woman, without, however, supplying them with 
food. The man starved, but the woman prayed to 
the sun for relief, and the deity descenaed, com¬ 
forted her, and impregnated her with his rays, so 
that she gave birth to a son four days later. 
Pachacamac, however, was angered at the thought 
that she had supplicated his father rather than 
himself, destroyed the infant, cut him in pieces, 
and sowed the dismembered parts of the child’s 
body. From the teeth grew corn, from the bones 
yuccas, and from the flesh all the other fruits and 
vegetables. Thus, the Indians were indebted to 
Pachacamac for their food. The slain child’s 
mother, however, clamoured for revenue. The 
sun again took pity on her, and created another 
son, Vichama, out of the murdered infant’s umbili¬ 
cal cord. When grown to maturity, Vichama set 
out to journey all over the world. In the mean¬ 
time Pachacamac killed his mother and caused 
birds of prey to devour her liody, except the hair 
and bones, which he left near tlie shore. Then he 
created men and women, and appointed chiefs to 
rule over them. When Vichama learned of his 
mother’s death, he restored her to life from her 
concealed hair and bones; then he set out to 
avenge her destruction. Pachacamac threw him¬ 
self into the sea where afterwards stood the temple 
and city named after him. Vichama devastated 
the fields, and implored the sun to turn the people 
of Vegueta into stone, because, he alleged, they 
had participated in his mother’s murder. Thus, all 
Pachacamac’s creatures were transformed into 
stones. Repenting of their deed, the sun and 
Vichama transferred the former chiefs and nobles 
to the coast, setting them there as huacas to be 
worshipped in the future. Then Vichama implored 
his father to create a new race. The sun ^^ave him 
eggs of gold, silver, and copper, from which there 
developed the chiefs, their wives, and the common 
herd, respectively. Still another legend derives 
mankind from two male and two female stars sent 
down to earth by Pachacamac.* 

1 Briihl, op. cit. 401 f., 4f>8. 

9 Uhle, Pachacamac (Philadelphia, 1903), 49f. ; Briihl, op. eit 
404 f. 
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On the shores of Lake Titicaca there developed 
variants of another myth. Before the reign of the 
Incas, the natives believed, there was no sun, and 
their ancestors prayed to the gods for light. 
Su(ldenly the sun rose radiant from the island of 
Titicaca. At the same time there appeared from 
the south a white man of slim ligure, who levelled 
the mountains and caused springs to gush forth 
from the rocks. Hence he was regarded as the 
author of all things, the creator of the sun, man¬ 
kind, and the brute creation. He travelled north¬ 
ward, and never retraced his steps. In the course 
of his journey he admonished the Indians to live 
in peace. The name by which he was commonly 
known was Ticiviracocha. Some time after his 
departure there appeared another man who cured 
the sick and wrought miracles. The inhabitants 
of Pueblo Cacha, however, rose against him, and 
were about to stone him to death ; but he merely 
raised his hands, and flames darted from the sky, 
threatening to consume his assailants. Taking 
pity on the terrified Indians, he extinguished the 
nre, leaving only the burnt rocks as evidence of his 
power. He then wandered to the coast, spread his 
cloak over the waves, and vanished from sight. 
The name of this second wonder-worker was Vira- 
cocha. For a more substantial creation-tale we 
are indebted to Betanzos. Long ago, according to 
his narrative, there rose from a lake Con Tici 
Viracocha, who created heaven and earth and 
mankind, but did not supply them with light. 
Offended by man’s ingratitude, he transformed the 
race into stones. He again rose out of the lake 
with several companions, created the sun in Tiahu- 
anaco, and later the moon and the stars. Next, 
he re-peopled the earth in the following way: for 
every province he fashioned a number of stone 
images; then he sent all but two of his com- 
anions towards the east, where they called into 
eing s\ich people as their master had indicated in 
his stone effigies; finally, he dispatched, with 
similar powers, the two men that had remained 
with him, one t-o Condesuyo, and the other to 
Andesuyo, while he hirnaelf wandered to Cuzco, 
creating human beings as he passed along. In 
Pueblo Cacha he was attacked by the newly 
created Indians, but reduced them to aubmis.sion, 
as in the version already quoted. In Cuzco he also 
created a tribe, and gave to the place its name. 
When he arrived at the seashore, he was joined by 
his associates, and they all w'alked across the 
sea as though it were solid earth. The full name 
given to this creator is Con Tici Viracocha Pacha- 
yachachic, while his a.ssistants ligure as ‘ vira- 
cochas ’ generically. In Molina’s version, the two 
viracochas that remained with their master after 
the others had set out on their mission are called 
Ymaymana Viracocha, and Tocapo Viracocha. The 
former was credited with having named trees and 
plants, and with having instructed the Indians as 
to their nutritive and medicinal virtues. Tocapo, 
on the other hand, named the rivers, and taught 
the people about the fruits and flowers. Accord¬ 
ing to the same variant of the myth, the sun, while 
ri.sing from the Island of Titicaca in human shape, 
addressed the ancestors of the Incas, promising 
them that their descendants would rule the land 
and subject many tribes.* 

5 . Primitive tribes.—The Arawak of Guiana say 
that, before the existence of mankind, a being 
broke off twdgs and pieces of bark from a silk- 
cotton tree and threw them broadcast around him. 
Some turned into birds; others fell into the water 
and became fish; still others fell on land and 
became beasts, reptiles, men, and women. The 
IVarrau myth begins with a period when the 
ancestors of the Indians lived in the sky. There 
1 Briihl, op. eit. 464-472. 


Okonorote , a great hunter, once pursued a bird for 
many days At length he was able to shoot it, but 
his quarry fell into a deep pit and was lost tonight. 
Ukonorote , however, saw daylight in the pit, and 
soon discovered a land down below, inhabited by 
many quadrupeds. He hung a long piece of bush- 
rone down towards the earth, and climbed down. 
After a successful chase, he returned home with 
venison. The Warrau relished the food so 
much that they decided to emigrate to the earth. 
After many of them had climbed down, a woman 
of large proportions got stuck in the opening, and, 
though her fellow-tribesmen attempted to extricate 
her, it was found in? possible. Accordingly, those 
Warrau who were already on the earth were 
obliged to remain in their new place of residence, 
while those who were still in the sky-land could not 
but stay in the upper regions. The same story, with 
trilling modifications, is told by the Carib Indians.* 

The Bakairi, a Cai ib tribe living on the affluents 
of the upper Xingu river, regard the sun as a 
large ball made of tlie feathers of the red macaw 
and the toucan, and the moon as a corresponding 
ball of the tail feathers of the Cassicus. The sun 
is covered at night with a large pot, which is 
removed at daybreak. During the rainy season it 
is carried by a snail, during the <lry season by the 
fast-flying humming-bird. The waning of the 
moon is due to the successive appearance of a 
lizard, an ordinary armadillo, and a giant arma¬ 
dillo, the last of whicli completely covers the feather- 
ball. Corresponding explanations are oflered for 
solar and lunar eclipses. Orion is a frame for dry¬ 
ing manioc, the larger stars form doorpost knobs, 
and Sirius constitute.s a large cross-beam supporting 
the frame on the side. The Pleiades are simply a 
pile of flour-grains. The firmament shows merely 
a duplication of terrestrial aflairs ; the Indians find 
there manioc, cultivated soil, forests, etc. The 
Milky Way is a huge tomtom, near wliich the two 
culture-heroes, Keri and Kame, performed their 
deeds. Other heavenly phenomena are regarded 
as a jaguar, ant-eater, vulture, etc. 

The place of a genuine coemogony is taken by a number of 
myths, accounting: not so much for the ultimate origin as for the 
more or less miraculous arrangement and regulation of observed 
phenomena through the power of the twin culture-heroes, Kerl 
and Kame. Practically everything now existing in the universe 
is believed to have existed from the very beginning : there were 
even some Bakairi tribesmen and members of other tribes. Con¬ 
ditions, however, represented a sort of topsy turvydom as com¬ 
pared with the present cosmos. In the beginning the earth waa 
the sky. Earth and sky were in close proximity, so that it was 
possible to walk to and fro. Keri hade the sky shift its position, 
for his people were dying ; hut the sky refused to do so. Then 
Keri decided to depart. Accordingly, he and all his tribe went 
to the earth, and the skv rose to iis present height. The sun 
was in the possession of tke I’rubii vulture ; when the bird waa 
away, darkness reigned supreme. Owinj^ to this darkness, the 
tapir fell into a pit belonging to the Urubu. Keri saw him and 
entered one of bis front feet; while Kame, who had entered a 
little yellow singing-bird, was to inform his l)rother of everything 
that was going on. When the vulture swooped down on hif 
prey, Keri seized him and, on pain of death, ordered him to 
surrender the sun. The Urubrt dispatched his brother to bring 
the sun, but his messenger only came back with the dawn. Sent 
back again, the vulture^s brother offered Keri the moon, but the 
hero persisted in his demand until the sun was presented to 
him. Then he released the Urubii. The sun was shining con¬ 
tinually, and Keri did not know what to do with it, though 
finally he covered it with a large pot, which was simply removed 
to make daylight. Thus, the latter-day distinction of day and 
night was first introduced. The moon was given to Kame. 
Another quasi-cosmogonic tale accounts for the origin of the 
Paranatiriga and Konuro-Kulisehu rivers. Keri and Kame were 
sent for water. They found three pots with water, but broke 
two of them, so that the water flowed down, forming the water¬ 
courses in question. , , 

The remaining origin-tales of the Bakairi, though for ths 
greater part belonging to the same cycle, nre not cosmogonic at 
all, but merely narrate the heroes’ exploits in acquiring fire, 
manioc, tobacco, the hammock, and other necessaries of life for 
the benefit of mankind.^ 

1 H F. Ira Thurn, Arnong the Indiana of Guiana (London, 
1S83) 376 f. 

2 K. von den Steinen, f/nfer dsn Naturvolkem Zentral 
Braailisna (Berlin, 1894), 357 ^6. 
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The Paressi, though members of the Nu-Arawak 
family, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the Bakairi. They also believe the sun 
to be composed of red macaw feathers, which are 
hidden in a gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. The moon consists of yellow 
‘ mutung * feathers. The full moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider appears on its edge, and it is 
successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, Dcisypus gigas. The 
galaxy is dotted with countless yellow /ruits, and 
of the stars many are recognized as an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
there was a woman named Maisd. Neither eartli 
nor water was in existence, and there was no light. 
Slie took a piece of wood and introduced it into her 
body, from which there then issued forth the Rio 
Cuyaba. Its muddy stream was soon followed by 
the limpid waters or the Rio Paressi. Maiso then 
placed land in the stream, and thus made the 
earth. Maisd also gave birth to many quasi¬ 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married Uaraliiulu. This couple 
procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
celestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. Next, Darukavaitere begat parrots 
and snakes, until Maisd made his wife conceive 
Uazale, the ancestor of the Paressi and the first 
really human being.^ 

Of the Weltanschauung of the Bororo we have, 
unfortunatelv, but a meagre sketch. Like the 
Bakairi and l*aressi, they regard the sun and moon 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be¬ 
lieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sun and moon, or their owners, are on one side and 
pass through the river ; when they meet, the moon 
passes by and becomes the new moon. The Plei¬ 
ades are the blossoms of a tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single sUirs are generally 
regarded as sand-lleas, Venus, for example, being 
characterized as ‘ the large sand-tiea.’ The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large shamanistic water-snake. 
A meteor that appeared during the second Ger¬ 
man Xingu expedition was regarded as the soul 
of a .shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery.^ 

The cosmogonic notions of the Jibaro of Ecuador 
are insufflciently known. According to one tale, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself with manufacturing clay objects. 
He constructed a large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen. 

A more detailed account is ^iven of the deluge. A member of 
the Murato sub-tribe was fishing in a lagoon. A little crocodile 
swallowed his hook, and was killed by the Indian. The mother 
of the crocodiles was so incensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country bordering 
on the lagoon. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
who climbed a pivai palm, where he stayed many days in utter 
darkne.sg. From time to time he dropped a pivai fruit, but he 
invariably heard it strike water. One day, however, the fruit 
appeared to strike the earth. The Murato climbed down, built 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his own bedy. From this there grew up a woman, whom he 
married. A deluge-myth derived from the Caflari, but also 
attributed by Suarez to the Jiharo, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from the flood to the top of a mountain, which 
continued rising with the elevation of the waters. After the 
flood the two Indians went \\i quest of food, and on their return 
were astonished to find some dishes already prepared in the hut 
they had constructed. One of the brothers hid himself in order 
to fathom the mystery, and discovereti two i>arrot-women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal. Suddenly rushing from 
his hiding-place, he seized one of the bird-women and married 
her. The couple had three sons and three daughters, who be¬ 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro. 

The Carai/a of tlie AragtiayA River believe that 
their ancestor, Kaboi, and his people once lived in 
the under world, where the sun .slione when the 
earth was dark, and -vice versa. Hearing the call 
of a bird, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 

I Von den .Steinen, op. cit. 4J.';-439. 

a Ih. 5i:i -.'315. 

• Rivet, Leg Indieng jiharog (Paris, 1908), 91 f. 


an opening leading to the earth, but, while his 
companions succeeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too large and was able to get only 
his head above ground. The other Indians gathered 
many kinds of fruit, also honey and bees, as well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their finds to 
the chief. Kaboi told them that, while the country 
seemed to be beautiful and fertile, its inhabitants, 
as indicated by the dry wood, could not live to the 
old age that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and died only when they were too old to 
move any part of their body. In spite of this 
warning, the people preferred to stay above ground. 
Accordingly, while their fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are still in the prime of life, the descendants 
of Kaboi’s companions are destined to die. At an 
^parently later period, two powerful beings, 
Tenira and Sokroa, hurled all the Indians into a 
blazing fire and then destroyed eaoli other in a 
trial of strength. Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated youths, returning from the hunt after tlie 
destruction of their fellow-tribesmen, escaped. 
When the young men set out on the next day 
to hunt, they heard the pounding of mortars, and 
on their return discovered that their meals had 
been prejiared by unknown hands. This was 
repeated on tlie next day. On the third day they 
discovered that the food had been cooked by the 
two parrot-women, married them, and thus be¬ 
came the ancestors of the modern Caraya. 

Another tale recount* the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Garaeva were out huntitjg and drove their game into 
a pit. After taking out the captured animals, they dug un the 
magician named Ariatiua, and brought him to their village. 
Frightened by his strange antics and unintelligible gibberish, 
they fled from him, but Anatiua pur8ue<l them. He had with 
him numerous calabashes filled with water. Lty breaking these, 
he made tiie river rise until lie had caused a deluge. The 
Indians fled to the top of two mountain-peaks, but Anatiua 
summoned to his aid several species of fish. Finally, one fish 
possessing a beak-like mouth ascended tiie peaks from the rear, 
pushed the people down, and thus drownea them. Only a few 
of them escaped. These descended to the valley when the 
waters had fallen again.! 

The Caingang of the State of Paranii (Brazil) 
tell of a great Hood which submerged the entire 
world inhabited by their ancestors, witli the ex¬ 
ception of a single mountain-peak. The Cain¬ 
gang, the Kadjurukre, and the Kame all swam 
towards this summit, carrying firesticks in their 
mouths, but only the Caingang and a small num¬ 
ber of Kurutoii Indiana reached tlie goal, wliere 
they stayed without food for many days, some 
lying on the ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They were beginning to give up hope when 
they heard the singing of saracura (water-fowl), 
which were carrying hampers full of earth. By 
dropping this into the water, they caused the Hood 
to recede. The Indians shouteci to them to make 
haste, which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
them. In a short time they got to the summit of 
the mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang tlcparted, those that had clung to the 
branchesof the trees being transformed into Monito, 
and the Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Because 
the saracura had begun their work in the east, 
all the watercourses of the land flow towards the 
we.st into the ParanA. After the flood tlie Cain¬ 
gang estahlislied themselves in the vicinity of the 
mountaims. The Kadjurukre and Kame, whose 
souls had gone to dwell inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally succeeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. The Kadjurukre entered 
a level country watered by a brook and without 
rocks, so that their feet remained .small. The 
road of the Kame, how'ever, led to a rocky region, 

! P. Fhrenreich, ‘ Heitrn'fe zur Vblkerkunde Drasilieris,' I'er- 
offentlichurtqen au8 dein koniglichen Museum fur Volkerkunde, 
ii. (Berlin, IbOl) 39-41. 
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where their feet were bruised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no spring tliere, 
they had to beg water of the Kadjurukre. On 
leaving the sierra, the Caingang ordered the 
Kuril ton to look for the baskets and calabashes 
which they had abandoned below Viefore the deluge. 
The Kuruton departed, but were too lazy to re¬ 
ascend the mountain, so they remained where they 
were and never joined the Caingang. During the 
night following their departure from the sierra, 
they built a lire, and a Kadjurukre made tigers out 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
people and the game. As he had not enough coal 
left for painting the creatures he meant to fashion 
next, he made the tapirs, painting them with ashes 
and bidding them eat game. But, as they were 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again 
what to do. Being already engaged in creating 
another species, the Kadjurukre answered grutHy, 

‘ Eat leaves and the branches of trees ! ’ Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjurukre was making an¬ 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
several claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day¬ 
light, he quickly put a thin rod in its mouth and 
said, ‘ As you have no teeth, feed on ants ! ’ Hence 
t he imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjurukre resumed his labours and created 
other animals and insects, among them the bees. In 
the meantime the Kame had created other animals 
to combat his rival’s, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. All the Indians marched on 
together. Theyoung men of the Kadjurukre’s band 
married the girls in the Kame’s, and vice versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great many young men, 
these married the Caingang women. For this retwon 
the Kadjurukre, Caingang, and Kame consider 
themselves allies and relatives of one another.* 

The Tupi derive their origin from Monan, the 
creator. OlVended by his creatures, this deity 
caused a universal conflagration, which destroyed 
all human beings save Irinmage. Uj)on the solici¬ 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire^ 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the des 
cendants of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted as culture-hero, transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians feared him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend¬ 
ants, Maire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, but finally ascended to heaven radiani 
with beauty. His son vainly attempted to follow 
being transformed into stone. Another scion o: 
the same line, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen 
duare and Arikute. The brothers went in search 
of their father, who resided in the east, and were 
subjected to a number of tests. They proved their 
miraculous powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con¬ 
tinuing this process until the chain of arrows was 
complete. They further passed through clashing 
rocks (‘symplegades’) and descended to the under 
world. In the course of their wanderings Arikute 
attacked his brother, who caused a deluge, from 
which both vNcre obliged to lice, .seeking the 
shelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors or two tribal 
divisions.^ 

The Araucanians worship as their supreme deity 
the representative of thunder, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 
This deity, Pillan, is believed to reside on the 
highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities 

1 Lunien Adam, ‘ Le Parler des Cainffanp:8,' Congr^s Intemat. 
ties Arru^.ricanisUti, Xlle Session (Paris, 1902), 317-330. 

* P. Ehrenreich,i)i«J/yt/M»nu. Leaendendersudamer. UrvoUcer 
und ihre Bezi^hungen zu denen Nordamerikaa und der alter 
Welt (^neriiii, 1905), 80, 41, 49. 


.re etill named after him. At a later period there 
^ppeared Mapu, the creator of tlie earth, and 
Ulan hecame his enemy, frradiiallv assuming the 
diaractcr of an evil being. His niessen^jiers and 
lubordmate genii introduced disease among the 
ndians and their cattle, but could be driven away 
oy means of burning branches. One of these super- 
natural beings, named Cherruve, took the form of 
3 omets and large meteors, and generally resided 
near the crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being with 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Anchirnalguen, was the wife of the sun, and AV’as 
formerly regarded as a beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is deseiibed as an ignis fainns^ who 
righten.s the traveller by throwing herself under 
lia horse’s body. When the rider attempts to 
lasso her, she flees and seeks refuge in the hut of a 
witch.* 

—While the material available for com- 
parison is far from cfftnplete, sonu‘ interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and Soutli American myths. So far as 
homologies occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis¬ 
persion from a common source of origin oflers the 
readiest explanation of the similarities in question. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the Warrau and 
Carib myths recorded by Im Thurn have a common 
prototype, and the conception of sun and moon as 
balls of feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
originated independently among the Bakairi, Par- 
essi, and Bororo. The surreptitious })reparation of 
food by bird-women constitutes so characteristic a 
motive that, though the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, we cannot assume that the inci¬ 
dent developed twice, and we must depend on 
future research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
this theory to the South American ileluge-mytlis. 
While in the northern half of the New World the 
deluge-myth generally assumes a stcreotyjjed form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the South American nar¬ 
ratives of floods do not seem to be united by any 
striking element of likeness. In the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot be denied, and we might sup¬ 
pose with Andree^ that, .so far as the myths are 
autochthonous, the flood motive has been sug¬ 
gested several times by local inundat ions. In view 
of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question broached by Ehrenreich, whether 
this relationshij) is exemplified in the mythology 
of these continents, is of great significance. As 
Ehrcnreicl) f)oints out, the arrow'-chain by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in l{riti.sh Columbian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
are seiiarated from their northern kinsmen by fifty 
degrees of latitude ; and the blocking of a passage¬ 
way to another world by a jicrson of generous pro¬ 
portions is equally prominent in the Warrau, 
Caraya, and Mandan cosmogonies.* But, striking 
as are these resemblances, they are as yet sugges¬ 
tive rather than convincing, and it must devolve 
on future investigators to settle the problem of a 
pristine community of cosmogonic tales in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 
emphasize tlie essentially unphilosophical character 
of the South American cosmogonies. A certain 
degree of .systematization is apparent in the Mexi¬ 
can, Mayan, and Peruvian mytlis; but the bulk of 
even these co.smogonic narratives is akin in spirit 

1 O. niirger, Acht Lehr- und Wanderjahre in CMie (Lelp»ig, 

' 1909X 88 

I 3 R. Andreo, Flutsagen (Brunswick, 1891). 

I 8 Ehrenreich, op. dt. 50, 32. 
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and substance to the folk-tales current among 
their less civilized congeners in both Americas, 
The Qiiich6 myth is probably fuller of abstract 
conceptions than any other Central and South 
American creation-storv, yet these metaphysical 
portions of the Portol Vuh are relatively insignifi¬ 
cant compared with the elaborate tale of the twir 
heroes, wliich has numerous parallels on both con 
tinents. Contrary to the traditional theory that 
folk-tales are degenerate myths, it might, there¬ 
fore, be plausibly contended that myths are merely 
Mdrchen with a speculative gloss, or secondarily 
invested with a religious significance. This view, 
however, which has been urged by the present 
writer,* still awaits intensive discussion. 

Literatcrb,—T his is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

Koiikrt II. Lowie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mu¬ 
hammadan).—The account in the Qur’an of the 
creation of the universe is founded upon an im¬ 
perfect version of the story in Genesis. In xli. 8 If. 
it is written (Rodwell’s tr.) : 

‘ Do ye indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days created 
the earth ? . . . and He hath placed on the earth the firm 
mountains which tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throu^diout it, for the cravings of 
all alike, in four days ; then He applied Himself to the iieaven, 
which was but smoke : and to it and to the earth He said : 

“ Come 3 'e, in ohe<lience or against your will " ; and they both 
said : “ We come obedient.” And He completed them as seven 
heavens in two days, and in each heaven made known its 
office ; and He furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels.* Other references are xv. 16 flf., xvl. 3flf., 
XXXV. 12, etc. 

The commentators Zarnahshari and Baidftwf, 
whose remark.s are abstracted in the notes to 
Sale’s Koran (Lond. 1734, p. 389), e.xplain that 
the ‘ smoke ’ or ‘ darkiie.ss ^ of the heaven pro¬ 
ceeded from the waters under the throne of God 
(which was created before the heavens and the 
earth), and ro.se above the water; and, the water 
being dried up, the earth was formed out of it; 
and the heavens out of the smoke which had 
mounted aloft. It is added that the heavens were 
created on Thursday ; the sun, moon, and stars 
on Frid^, in the evening of which Adam was 
made. The guardian angels were appointed to 
ward off prying devils (Baidawi, ib, 211). The 
Traditions add little to this vague material; 

‘ God was; but nothing was before Him, and His imperial 
throne was upon water. After that God created the regions 
and the earth ; and wrote everything on the tablet of His 
own memory.’ ‘ The angels were created from a bright gem, 
and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from clay.' 

‘ When God created Adam in paradise . . . the devil came and 
took a look at him, and, when he saw him with a body, he 
knew that God had created a creation which could not guard 
Itself from hunger’ (Mithkdt al-Ma^dbih, tr. Matthews, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1810, XXIV. i. 1). 

Orthodox Muslim imagination has elal>orate<i a 
fantastic idea of the Creation out of these scanty 
materials, aided by suggestions from foreign 
sources (such as the seven spheres and seven 
climates), but without allowing notions of science 
or philosophy to trench upon revelation. Thus the 
Qur’ftn (ii. 20, Ixxviii. 6) .states that the earth was 
‘ s])read out as a bed,’ or * as a carpet ’; so it mani¬ 
festly must be a flat surface. The Muhammadans 
interpret the sayings of their Prophet literally, and 
believe that there are seven heavens, one above the 
other, and seven earths, one beneath the other ; 
and they lay down the distances between them, 
and the diameter of each, and the substance of 
which each is constructed, with much precision. 
(These valuele.ss speculations and opinions may be 
read in some detail in Lane, 1001 Nighift^ London, 
1859, Introd., note 2.) One account pretends that, 
the seven superimposed earths being unstable, God 
created a series of supports beneath them : first 
He ordered an immense angel to go beneath and 
hold the earth (or rather the seven earths) on his 
1 Lowie, ‘Tlie Test-Theme in North American Mythology,' 
JAFL xxi. (1908) 97-148, xxii. (1909) 4;n ff. 


shoulders ; and beneath his feet, to support him, 
God created a rock of ruby, with 7000 nerfora- 
tions, from each of which poured a sea. But the 
rock stood upon nothing, so God created a huge 
bull called Kuyuta, with 40(X) eyes, and an equal 
number of other features, to bear it um on his 
back and horns. And under the bull Grod made 
Behemoth (Baharnat), the giant fish, to lie; be¬ 
neath which was placed water, and under the water 
darkness, ‘ and the knowledge of mankind fails 
as to what is under the darkness ’ (al-Damiri, Ibn- 
al-Wardi, etc., ap. Lane, op, cit.); but the general 
belief is that there lies Hell with its seven stages, 
iu.st as Paradise is supposed to be in the seventh 
heaven or above it. Muslim philosophers naturally 
did not always subscribe to such opinions, but, as 
their philosophy was wholly borrowed, their ideas 
of cosmogony possess no original value. 

Litkiuturb.—T his is given in the article. 

Stanley Lane-Poolk. 

COSMOGONY (Polynesian). — Throughout 
Polynesia the creation of the world is assigned to 
Tangaloa, the god of heaven, who is thus named 
in Tonga and Samoa, while in Tahiti, Raiatea, the 
Hervey Islands, and elsewhere he is called Taaroa, 
in New Zealand Tangaroa, and in Hawaii Kanaloa. 
He dwells in the highest heaven, and is often 
believed to have the form of a bird, this being his 
aspect as the celestial wind-god. The sun is his 
left eye, and he is likewise often the god of the 
sea, the mirror and the earthly representative of 
the blue sky. His wife is an enormous rock named 
0 -te-papa, by whom he became the parent of the 
gods, the planets, the sea, and the winds. The 
gods, in their turn, were the parents of mankind, 
although, according to other accounts, Tangaloa 
hirnseli formed man of red earth. Besides 0-te- 
napa, Tangaloa had other wives, by one of whom, 
Hina, at once his daughter and his wife (as in 
many other cosmogonic myths), some legends made 
him the parent of heaven, earth, sea, and numerous 
^ods. After man he created beasts, fowls, aiul 
hshes. Still other creation-myths ascribe tlie 
reation of the sky, clouds, stars, winds, beasts, 
Ishes, sea, and the like to Raituhu, ‘ the maker of 
leaven,’ a sort of demiurge and the son of Tangaloa. 
The earth is also explained, especially in the western 
Society Islands, as the exterior of Tangaloa’s body, 
while in Raiatea he was believed to live in a sort 
of mussel, throwing away the sJiells from time to 
time, and thus enlarging the world. The myth of 
the cosmic egg was not unknown in Polynesia. A 
legend current in Hawaii, the Society Islands, and 
Tahiti, made Tangaloa, in his aspect as a bird, a 
pri.soner for long ages in a gigantic egg. He finally 
oroke this place of confinement, however, and tlie 
two halves of the shell formed the heaven and tlie 
earth, while the smaller fragments became tlie 
slamis. Another tradition makes the Islands hits 
broken from the cosmic rock 0 -te-papa, as she was 
dragged by her husband through the sea, or else 
pieces broken off from the mainland by angry gods. 
The myth of the cosmic egg recurs in New Zealand, 
where mankind were believed to lie produced from 
an egg laid on the waters by a gigantic bird. 

Taiigaloa’s exertions at the creation of the world 
were so CTeat that, according to some cosmogonic 
legends of Polynesia, the salt sweat which streamed 
from him formed the ocean. From this ocean 
Tangaloa attempted to fish the earth ; but, just a# 
land was appearing above the surface of the water, 
his line broae, and the potential continent was 
dashed into a mass of small islands. A similar 
egend of Tangaloa fishing up the earth was found 
n Samoa, though the inchoate condition of Poly¬ 
nesian cosmogony is again exemplified by the exist¬ 
ence in this island of divergent mytiis on this 
subject. Two islands, Savaii Upolu, w'ere 
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hurled from heaven by Tangaloa. He then sent 
his daughter, Turi or Tuli, to people this first 
land, and she, assuming the form of a snipe, settled 
down upon the islands, bearing with her a creeper 
which grew in the earth that formed beneath tier 
feet. From the decaying leaves and tendrils of 
the creeper came worms, which Tuli pecked in two 
with her beak, thus forming human beings. 

Both heaven and earth were regarded as im- 
ersonal in Samoa, Tahiti, and Rarotonga, and as 
eing so close together that men could not stand 
upright, but were forced to crawl on the ground. 
Tiie two were separated, according to the Samoan 
and Karotongan versions of the myth, by a man 
who pressed them anart. In Taliiti, on the other 
hand, llu, the sea-god, raised the sky to its present 
elevation. In Raiatea, a monstrous cuttle-fish held 
the earth and the heaven together, but he was 
killed by the sun-god Maui, whereupon the sky 
rose up to heaven. On the shoulders or the back 
of this god the earth rests; and, when he moves, the 
earth quakes. He is also confused with Tangaloa 
as the deity who fished the earth from the sea, 
while in other legends he takes the place of Tan- 
galoa’s daughter, Tuli, assumes the shape of a bird, 
and forms man by dividing a worm in two. In 
Tonga the earthnuake is caused by the .subter* 
ranean god Mafuilve, who carries Samoa in his left 
arm. This same ])henomenon is elsewhere ascribed 
to other gods, such as Maui himself in Tahiti. 

Throughout this cycle of Polynesian cosmogonic 
myth one fact, not without parallel in other re¬ 
ligions, is clear. 0-te-papa, the primal barren 
earth or rock, represents the female principle, which 
is fructified ana made to ^ive birth to all things 
living, by the fertilizing rain which falls from the 
superincumbent male Tangaloa, the sky. In New 
Zealand the myth of the scq)aration oi earth and 
sky undergoes a curious modification. 

Orii^inally Ran((i, the sky, who takes the place of the general 
Polynesian Tanffaloa, who becomes a mere sea-god In this 
island, was closely united in niiptial embrace with Papa, the 
earth. From this union sprang coiuitless children, but they 
were forced to dwell in utter darkness. In discomfort at this 
gloomy existence, the ofTspring of the pair sought to separate 
their parents. Tu-matauenjra, the most cruel of all, urged that 
Rangi and Papa be killed ; nut Tane-mahuta, the god of trees, 
urged that the pair be parted. All assented, excepting Tawhiri- 
matea, the god of winds. The gods in turn now endeavoured to 
break the embrace of their parents—Ronga-ma-tane, the god of 
cultivated plants, Haumia-tikitiki, the of wild plants, Tan¬ 
galoa, the god of fishes and re])tile8, and Tu-matauenga, the god 
of heroes. Finally, Tane-mah\ita pressed his back against hie 
mother and his feet against his father, thus parting Rangi from 
Papa. Tawhiri-matea, however, was angry with his brothers 
and followed his father, so that the wind and his children, the 
storm winds, still make war on the forests and the sea. and only 
man, the offspring of the terrible Tu-matauenga, is able to 
resist them. Strife also arose among the gods who had remained 
on earth, especially between the god of the sea and the god of 
the forest, since the latter gave Tu-matauenga wood for fishing- 
implements, wherefore the sea is angry with men and seeks to 
devour them. On the other hand, Ma-tauenga and his offspring, 
mankind, were able to conquer all the gods, with the exception 
of the wind which blows from heaven. 

This version, although more detailed than any 
other Polynesian creation-myth, is obviously of 
much later origin than the legends current else¬ 
where in this part of Oceania. 

Litbraturs. —Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der NaturvUlker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 232-239, 246-264 ; A. Bastian, Die heilige 
Sage der Polynetier (Leipzig, 1881). LOUIS H. GRAY. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Roman). 
—The only Roman cosmogonies which go beyond 
mere single statements about the origin of the world 
are founa in the works of later writers. They be¬ 
long, therefore, to a period when Roman culture 
was permeated with foreign, and especially Greek, 
elements. On the other hand, we meet with vari¬ 
ous cosraogonical ideas which niay be referred 
without hesitation to the earliest Roman times. 
We shall, therefore, give some account of these, 
and afterwards inquire how far they enter into, and 


give a genuinely Roman character to, the cos¬ 
mogonies of a later age. 

I. Early cosmogonical ideas.—Nearly all the 

cosmogomcal ideas of the Romans were connected 
with the god Janus, who is admittedly one of the 
very oldest Roman divinities (cf. e.g. llerodian, i. 16: 
dibi dpXO-i-braToi rrj^'WaXlas irixiopios). As F. l.,nkaa 
(see Literature) puts it, he is related to Jui)i)iter 
as the First is to the Highest. Accordingly, in the 
public worship of the Romans the first sacrifice was 
paid to Janus (Mart. Epig. x. 28. 2 ). As first in 
time he was naturally also regarded as the cause 
of all that followed after. So Festus, explaining 
why the first sacrifice was paid to Janus, adds: 

‘ Jano primum fuisse supplicatum, quasi parenti, a 
quo rerum omnium factum putabant principium.* 
M. Val. Messala, the augur (50 B.C.), describes hia 
cosmogonical character more fully : ‘ qui cuncta 
fingit eademque regit, a(iuae terraeque vim ac 
naturam graveiu atque pronarn in profundum dila- 
bentem, ignis atque animae levem, in immensum 
in sublime fugientem, copulavit circunulato coelo,* 
etc. {Macr. Sat. i. 9). Martial [Epig. x. 28. 1 ) 
describes him as ‘ sator inundi.’ As the author of 
organic life, he is described in a fragment of the 
Saliaric Hymn (Varro, Ling. Lat. 7, 26) as * duonus 
cerus’—where ‘duonus’= ‘good,’and ‘cerus’ 

(or* kerus,’connected with creo, Skr. kaVy ‘to make’) 
means a creative spirit, and, as it is an older word 
for Genius, the creative deity of the family in 
articular (Lukas, p. 200 ). As the author of life, 
e was also invoked as Cousivius (a conserendoy 
Macr. Sat. i. 9, 16). 

It is clear, then, that Janus was a cosmogonic 
personage. But it is difficult to say what cosmic 
urinciple, if any, was originally represented by 
nim. Here everything depends on the meaning of 
the ntame, about which opinions have varied greatly 
lK)th in ancient and in modern times (cf. Roseber, 
8.V. ‘Janus’). Of the ancient explanations, that 
which regarded Janus as a personification of the 
Sun (Nigid. Fig. in Macr. Sat. i. 9,11, etc.) has been 
most generally adopted by recent writers, amongst 
whom we include those who think of the sun’s light 
rather than the sun itself (cf. Roscher, l.c. ; Lukas, 
p. 202, etc.). According to another and very simi¬ 
lar ancient view, Janus represented the Heaven 
(Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11), and, further, we are informed 
by Varro that in this character ho occupied a place 
OI the highest honour among the Etruscans —avrbv 
irapb, OobcTKOLS ovpavbi' XP/tadat Kal i<pooov -jcdcrvi irpa^ews 
{ap. J. Lydus, Do mens, iv. 2). Now, there is a 
remarkable fragment of an Etruscan cosmogony in 
the oracle of Vegoia or Vegone (see Gromat. Vet. 
350 ; cf. Muller- 1 )eecke, Die Etrusk. ii. 30 tf., 165, 
299, 312; Preller, Rom. Mythol. i. 172, 266), which 
begins: ‘Scias mare ex aethere remotum. Cum 
autem Jiippiter terram Etruriae sibi vindicavit,* 
etc. Here we have a Latin translation, probably 
of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.C., of an ancient Etruscan 
oracle, whicdi, according to Preller, represents 
ancient Italian popular belief. The oracle, which 
relates to the protection of landed property in 
Etruria, is thus prefaced by a priestly doctrine 
about the origin of the world: the Sea arose by 
separation out of primal ACther—and the same 
must also have been asserted in the origdiial oracle 
about the Earth (Preller, i. 256 n.). But vEther 
is practically the same as Heaven (see art. ^Ether 
in vol. i. ; Roscher, s.v. ‘ Aither’), with which we 
are told that Janus was identified in Etruria, and 
it includes the notion of Light (see ‘Greek’ art. 
above; and Lukas, p. 208—‘Aether = Liclit des 
Himmels’), which others regarded os the essential 
attribute of Janus. Hence it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the early Italians not only regarded 
Janus as creator of the world, but pictured liis 
creative activity after the manner described 
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in the Etruscan oracle (Lukas, loc. cit, ; Preller, 
p. 17J). 

2 . Literary cosmogonies.—We are now in a 
position to inquire liow far the cosmogonieR of the 
later poets can be regarded as an irulependent 
product of Roman thouglit. We may fairly ascribe 
this cliarac.t (*r to any cosmogony which is based o: 
the itieas .-ilready described. Franz Lukas has 
tried to show that this is the case with regard t< 
the tlmory sketched by Ovid in the Metmn. i. 6 fl‘. 
and Fasti, i. 103 th Ovid’s is also, so far as w 
knoAv, the only complete cosmogony whose depend 
ence on primitive Roman ideas can be at all confi 
dently asserted. To it, therefore, we shall now turn 

In tl»e Metamorjnhofies we read that the worl 
was preceded by Chaos. 'J’his was not, however 
the empty void of the Hesiodic cosmogony, but th 
orimary substance with which .space was tilled 
t Mas a formless and confused ma.ss—‘rudis in 
digestaque moles ’—the parts of which all strugglec 
with one another, by reason of opposite qualities o 
moist and dry, hot and cold, etc. The process bj 
which Mie world arose out of Chaos is attributed t 
what Ovid calls * Deus et melior natura.’ Th 
* melior natura’ is evidently the material force by 
means of which order is brought out of chaos. Did 
it reside in matter from the first? The passage is 
not clear on this point (cf. Lukas, p. 208). Rut at 
least it implies that at some point of time the Deity 
either infused a higher nature into the primal sub 
stance, or gave eilect to a higher power latent 
within it. Forthwith the diverse elements .sei)a 
rated from each other, and united M’ith their like, 
and the wholes thus formed took up a relative 
n()sition in accordance with their several natures. 
Fire, the lightest element, flashed forth from the 
topmost arch of heaven ; beneath it was the Air, 
and loM’er still the Earth, while Water, encircling 
the latter (‘ circumfluus humor ’), still further coni’ 
pre.ssed its solid mass. Next, the Deity moulded 
the Earth, which must here be taken os including 
the liquid element, into a sphere, and formed it in 
all its parts—seas, fountains, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, plains, valleys, hilks, and zones. He like- 
wi.se completed the severance of the ^Ether from 
the Air, the region of cloud and storm. Then the 
constellations, erstwhile hidden in Chaos, glowed 
in the firmament. Life in all its grades appeared. 
The stars, as Divine Beings, dwelt in heaven; 
fi.sh, bird, and bea.st tenanted their respective 
homes, and lastly Man was born. 

The co.smogony of the Fasti is similar, but with 
some notable differences. There is nothing here 
about the ‘Deus’ or the ‘melior natura.’ The 
former is absent because the poet is concerned with 
the evolution of the four elements rather than with 
the formation of the world; and the latter, be¬ 
cause here, whatever may be the case in the 
Metam., the evolution of the jirimary matter is re- 
arded as due to its own indwelling force. Another 
itl’erence lies in the fact that the primary matter, 
which is again called Chaos, is here expressly 
identified with the god danus. This brings us 
directly to the question whether the Ovidian cos¬ 
mogony is to be regarded as essentially Roman. 
Now, the mere fact that Ovid equates Chaos w'ith 
Janus counts for little, as the connexion of the 
names depends on a fantastic etymology (cf. 
Ro.scher, s,v. ‘Janus,’ pp. 35, 43), What is im¬ 
portant is that the cosmogonical ideas contained in 
the Fasti are expressly associated with the old 
Roman god. The ground-thought of the passage 
is the separation of the elements from primal 
matter in ol>edience to the law of its own nature. 
The same thought is present in the Metam.^thongh 
there the evolutionary process is ascribed in part 
to a * melior natura ’ working along with a separate 
Divine agency. We have seen, further, that the 


separation of the elements from the primal .Ether 
(and that apparently without reference to an 
external agency) Nvas an ancient Etruscan doctrine, 
and that in all probability Ether and Janus were 
equivalent terms. Still the connexion of the 
Etruscan doctrine with Janus rested on conjectural 
etymological grounds. But the fact that Ovid 
expre.ssly associates the same ideas with Janus is 
strong evidence both that tlie former inference was 
correct, and that we have here a genuine Roman 
cosmogony. At the .same time it is probable that 
in the working out of the fundamental idea Ovid 
was more or le.ss indebted to Greek thought (cf 
Lukjis, p. 209). 

The idea of a force inherent in primary matter, 
which forms the basi.sof Ovid’s cosmogony, a))})ears 
also in the representations which other poets give 
of Nature in general. As examples of the.se, Lukas 
refers to Virg. Gevorg, ii. 336 tl., and /En. vi. 724 ft. 
In the former ]tas.<<age the poet ascribes the origin 
of the M'orld to tin* same force which at each new 
spring-time clothes it witli fre^'h life : 

* Non alios prima crcscentiK ori^ine mnndi 
Illiixisse dies; aliunivc hahninse toiioreni 
Credideriin. Ver illucl oral; ver ayfebat 

Orbis, et hibcrriis parcebant (latilnis Kiiri, 

Quiitn priinae lucem pcciules liaiisdre, virrtmqu# 

Ferron pro;;i?nit‘s duns cap.it extiilit arvis, 

Inimissaequc ferae silvis ct sidera coelo.’ 

In the .second pa.ssage he speaks of the Soul 
which animates the body of the world, which 
streams through every member, and from which 
every living creature sprang. In both these pass¬ 
ages the poet, no doubt, borrowed fre('ly from 
other M'riters, and es])(H!ially from Luendius (see 
Conington’s Virg.). But he gives expression to 
the thought which Me have s(*cn reason to believe 
was familiar to the Roman.s from the earliest 
time—that, namely, of the evolutionary capacity 
of matter. 

LiTKRATtJHB. —Roscher (xee Cosmooonv asd Co.s.moi.oov fOr.J, 

* Literature ’), where renders will find a full account and criticism 
of views relatin}{ to Janus ; F. Lukas, Kotitn. (see ib.) ; Grainnt. 
Vet., ex rec. (’. liochniann, 2 toIh., llcrlin, 1848-67; K. O. 
MUller, IJie Etnisker, newed. by W. Deecke, 2 vols., .Stuttgart, 
1877 ; L. Preller, /torn. Myihol., 2 voli., Srd ed. by H. Jordan, 
Berlin, 1881-3. 1. F. BURNS. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Teu¬ 
tonic).—The M’ord ‘Teutonic,’ as we take it, is in 
its way descriptive of all peoples of Germanic 
origin, such as the Scandinavian, German, Dutch, 
and Anglo-Saxon. The word ‘ Teuton ’ first ap¬ 
pears in the 4th cent. B.C., and is then applied to 
the Germanic tribe living around the mouth of the 
river Elbe. Modern ethnologists join in the com¬ 
mon division of the Teutonic race, as yet existing, 
into three branches : (1) the Scandinavian, (2) tlie 
I^ow German, and (3) the High German. The 
Scandinavian branch includes the Icelanders, the 
Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Danes ; the Low 
" erman branch includes the Frisians, the Dutch, 
the Low or Northern Germans, the Flemings, and 
the Anglo-Saxons; the High Germans are the 
Germans of Middle and Upper Germany, of Switzer- 
and, and of Austria. For convenience’ sake it is 
^ust as well, however, to speak only of the Scandi¬ 
navian and the German branches, since this is 
both common and satisfactory.^ 

As Teutons, these two great branches had a 
common origin and a common faith in the super¬ 
natural. Thus their myths are also essentially 
Identical, though the Scandinavian is much richer 
ban the German. This is especially the case with 
eference to their cosmogony, for which we have to 
lepend almost entirely upon Scandinavian sources. 
But whether the common stock of Teutonic belief 
1 Some divide the entire Teutonic race into the Eastern, 
yesterii, and Northern branches. Of these the Eastern, which 
>nce consisted of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Moesogoths, is now 
xtinct; and the other two divisions are identical with the 
German and the Scandinavian branches. 
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U faithfully preserved in the Northern myths is Teutonic cosmogony. For such we have as already 
a matter of much dispute. In reference to this indicated, to turn to the North ^ 

problem, two diHerent schools have developed- The two main cosmogonic sources of the Scandi- 
»T!o r**® cr.tical-to which must navian branch of the Teutons are Snorri StuSn’s 

be ai ded a number of more or less independent Gylfagin,li,,,, Voluspd. The former is how 

‘yf • towards ever, of less value as being very much a construction 

the one side or the other, though, of course, having from the period of its composition, so that we shall 
™*art )** *^**''*"’°'* with both (cf. Literature at end have to draw mainly from the latter. According 


It ia, Iiowever, safe to say tliat most modern 
scholars hold that Christianity in its earlier forms 
has, in a marked degree, influenced the old Norse 
poets, tlieir songs, and their sagas, and conse¬ 
quently has made it very difficult to ascertain 
vhich elements in this mythology are genuinely 
Teutonic. The important poem especially 

is viewed with much suspicion, as may te well 
noted, for instance, in E. H. Meyer’s edition of it 
{VohispAy tine Untersiichunq^ Berlin, 1889), in 
which he arrives at the conclusion that this great 
cosmogonic source is a mere Christian poem in a 
heatlien disguise, composed in the 12th cent, by 
Saemund the Learned. Several later authors do 
not agree with this view, but rather consider it 
eiToneous, though they allow that the great song has 
sullercd from foreign inlluences, probably mostly 
riiristian. Furthermore, it is generally hedd 
that tlie author of tliis poem, as well as of all 
tlie songs of the poetic Fklda, is unknown, though 
the various lays were all collected in the 13th 
century. 

From the German sources little can be learnt con¬ 
cerning the cosmogony of the old Teutons. Indeed, 
they tell us next to nothing of any of the beginnings, 
and they have no prophecies with reference to the 
future, while there is much of both kinds in the 
Scandinavian myths. Traces, indeed, have been 
found in Germany of a mythological belief similar 
to the Scandinavian, and even identical with it. 
Thus in Waitz’s ‘Merseburg' MS’ (probably from 
the lOtli cent.) there are indications of a Balder a{ 
an originally Teutonic character ; Odin is men 
tioned and Frija his wife, as is also a class of 
beings named Idisi, who perform the same services 
as the Valkyries of the Northern myths. These 
names occur in certain magic formula; of undoubted 
heathen character, which are contained in the 
manuscript iust mentioned. A similar source is 
the BO-callea ‘ Wessobrunn Frayer ’ from the 8th 
cent., in which, according to Mullenholl'and others, 
there are traces also of an original Teutonic cos¬ 
mogony with the concept of a large voi<l and yawn¬ 
ing abyss, etc. But tnis may have Viecn derivec 
from Christian inlluences, as Wackerna^el con 
tends. Another source is found in Tacitus^ works, 
in which he incidentally or otherwise touche.s ujior 
the belief of the Teutons (cf. esp. A?i. xiii. 57 
Germ. ii.). F’rom these notices it seems that th 
old Teutons considered fire and water, and also salt 
as original elements. Similar notions are to be 
found in Snorri Sturlason’s Gylfaginning, chs. 
and 6 (cf. below, p. 178, on the cow Audhumla lick 
ing salty stones in Ginnungagap). Finally, ther( 
exists at Mainz a letter of Daniel of Wincheste: 
{Eft. 15, Mon. Moguntina Coll.) to Boniface, th 
missionary to the Germans, written c. 720, whicl 
to some extent describes the cultus and beliefs o 
the ancient heathen. In it there are some refer 
ences to the origin of the world and of the godi 
themselves. 

These are really the only remains wliich wi 
possess from the German branch of tJie Teutons ai 
to tlie beginning of the world, except that in tin' 
idiom of the language itself and in certain remain 
ing forms of magic there are some recollections o] 
ideas once entertained by the original Teutons. 
But from all these remnants brought together 
there cannot be constructed anything like 
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mainly from the latter. _ ^ 

to it, the origin of the world, with its resultants, 
was as follows *. 

* There was, in times of old, where Ymir dwelt, 
nor land nor sea, nor gelid waves ; 
earth existed not, nor heaven above; 
there was a chaotic chasm, 
and verdure nowhere. 

Before Bor’s sons raised up heaven’s vaultj 
they who the nolile Midhgardh shaped, 
the sun shone from the south 
on the structure’s rocks ; 


there was the earth begrown 
with green herbage. 

The sun from the south, the moon's companion, 
her right hand cast round the heavenly horses; 
the sun knew not w'hero it had a dweliing ; 
the moon knew not what power it iiossessed ; 
the stars knew not where they had station. 

The Aeair met on Idha’s plain ; 

they altar-steads and temples high constructed ; 

th< ir strength they proved, all things tried, 

furnaces established, 

precious things forged, 

formed tongs, and fabricated tools. 

At tables played at home ; Joyous they were , 
to them was not the want of gold, 
until there came Thurs-maidens three 
all powerful, 
from Jotunheim. 

Then went all the powers to their judgmont-Scaca, 
the all-holy gods, and thereon held council 
who should the dwarfs’ race create, 
from the sea-giant’s blood 
and livid bones. 

Then was Mfttsognir created, 

greatest of all the dwarfs, 

and Durin second ; 

there in man’s likeness 

they created many dwarfs from earth, 

as Durin said.’ 

Then follows a list of some fifty-five dwarfs, which 
the high gods created to be remembered a.s long as 
mortal men exist on earth. And, as in Genesis 
and most other cosmogonies, so in the Edda tliere 
is a story of a double creation, for now we are told 
that 

* There came three mighty and benevolent Aesir 
to the world from their assembly. 

They found on earth nearly powerless 
Ask and Eiiibla, 

Toid of destiny. 

Spirit they possessed not, sense they had not, 
nor blood, nor motive jxiwers, nor goodly colour. 
Spirit gave Odin, sense gave Hoenir, 
blood gave Lbdbur, 
and goodly colour.’ 

According to this description of the Creation, we 
find that before either heaven or earth was made 
there existed a chaotic state with a deej) yawning 
chasm, later called Ginnungagap (‘yawning gap ’). 
This may be considered as the terminus a quo for 
the Teutonic idea of creation. In the Voluspd the 
story of the making of the world is given as here 
quoted, but it would hardly be fair to make tliis 
the only source of the cosmogony of the Teutons, 
as long as there is another, which proceeds to a 
much more detailed descri])tion. This is found in 
the prose Edda of Snorri Stiirlason, and under the 
heading Gylfaginning, as before mentioned, hut it 
is rather too extensive to quote. In the remaining 
literature of the Eddas there are also a few other 
references to the creation of the world and the 
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origin of things, and these, together with tlie twi 
main sources just mentioned, otler the following 
coni])Osite view of the Teutonic cosmogony. 

Ginnungagap was limited to the north by th 
cold and frosty region called Nillheim, and to tin 
south by Miispellsheim, with its lire and burning, 
heat. In Ginnungagap itself tiie cold fron 
Nillheim, carried along by the twelve poisonou; 
rivers, the Klivjigar from the fountain Hvergelmi 
in the lowest deeps of the abyss, met the heat from 
Miispellsheim, resulting in the first development ol 
life, which took form in a being similar to a man 
and called Ymir, who was of immense size and 
became the progenitor of the giants. 

Along with Ymir there arose from the sam 
union of cold and heat a monstrous cow called 
Audhumla—an original conception, it seems, and 
os such the fructifying power. With her milk she 
sustained Ymir, while she herself fed from the 
salty stones in Ginnungagap, which she licked. 
From her contact with the salty stones there grew 
forth another being called Buri, who united with 
Ymir’s daughter Bestla, a sister of Mimir, the 
water-demon. By Bestla, Buri had a son Bor, who 
l»ecame the father of Odin, Vili, and V6. Of these 
Odin was the greatest, and as such he is sometimes 
called the fatlier of the gods. Odin and his 
brethren finally killed Ymir, drowning in his own 
blood his entire progeny, the giants, with the ex¬ 
ception of Bergelinir, who escaped, and, in his 
turn, now became the father of a new race of 
giants. With Ymir’s body the gods filled the 
awful and dark abyss, Ginnungagap, and there 
made the world, h'roni Ymir’s llesh they formed 
the earth ; from his blood the rivers, laKes, and 
seas; from his teeth and smaller bones they made 
the rocks and pebbles ; while from the larger bones 
they formed the mountains. VV’^ith his eyebrows 
they surrounded this new-made earth, and called 
it Midhgardh, outside of which there was the ocean 
—the whole being now overtopped by heaven, 
which was made out of Ymir’s skull and illumi¬ 
nated with sparks from Miispellsheim itself. From 
the giant’s brains the gods made the Hying clouds 
and the mists. 

The next creative act of the Aesir, or high gods, 
was the inaking of man. Originally he was raeule 
into a pair from the mystic trees Ask and Embla, 
which the sons of Bor found on the seacoast, 
when one day they were walking there. To 
these new-made beings Odin himself gave life, 
Hoenir understanding, and Lddhur the blood and 
the lower senses, placing all this in a most beautiful 
fonii. Of man in his original state we noted the 
following from the Vdluspd : ‘ Spirit they pos¬ 
sessed not, sense they had not, nor blood, nor 
motive powers, nor goodly colour ; spirit gave Odin, 
sense gave Hoenir, blootf gave Lbdhur, and goodly 
colour.’ ft should be remarked that Hoenir and 
Lbdhur are identical with V<i and Vili. 

As we have seen, the dwarfs made another class 
of beings with which men always had to contend, 
and who probably represent a later stage in the 
forming or the Teutonic myths, caused, perhaps, 
by the resistance of an earlier race to the coming 
invaders. These dwarfs constituted a hostile 
power of great number, and are mentioned at 
many places in the Eddas and in the earlier Ice¬ 
landic literature. 

From the account of the creation of man we have 
seen that trees have had a prominent place in the 
Teutonic mind from the very beginning. Most im¬ 
portant of these trees was trie great ash Yggdrasil, 
which was the life-tree, the tree of cosmic unity 
and of all existence, spreading its branches out 
over the whole world, and reaching with its top 
even to the abode of the gods, while sending its 
roots under the Avorld in order to support it. Of i 


these roots, one goes to Nifllieim, where it is 
constantly gnawed by the subterranean serpent 
Nldhdgg in order to destroy the tree and the world ; 
the secoritl root stretches to the region of the 
giants, where it enters tlie spring of Mimir, the 
great ruler of the nether world and the keeper of 
the tree itself. From this spring even Odin has to 
draw his wisdom. The third root reaches to the 
home of the gods themselves, from under which the 
sacred spring of Urd has its place, and whence 
the Norns, the sole arbiters of ail human destinies, 
constantly scoop water to pour over the great ash, 
so as not to allow it to wither. But, notwith¬ 
standing all this care, there will come a time when 
the great tree will lose some of its leaves and 
branches, and then it will begin to groan. This 
will be the signal of Kagnardk, or the end of the 
present condition of the world. Now the final 
struggle between the gods and the giants, between 
good and evil, shall be fought, when evil will be 
for ever vanquished. After this the Yggdrasil will 
flourish as never before, and there shall be a new 
age, with a new earth, in which the hosts of the 
righteous shall dwell for ever in perfect bliss. 

This is as nearly as possible an objective state¬ 
ment of the views of the early Teutons as regards 
the beginning of the world. But no one can tell 
whether these beliefs were not preceded by others 
of a more rude and simple character. This view 
seems probable to the present writer. But, as 
the examination of this nyjiothesis would lead us 
into the altogether uncertain, we shall have to 
rest satisfied with the matter we have in hand, and 
congratulate ourselves that we have so much. 
Perliaps its philosop^ may be summed up as 
follows. The early Teutons believed in a pre¬ 
existing substance in a completely chaotic state, 
out of which, through the incompatible forces of 
cold and heat, there arose the primitive forms of 
life, endowed from the beginning with reproductive 
power. In this early state only the most monstrous 
ueings were produced—beings like Ymir and his 
race, the giants. In the generating forces of the 
cow Audhumla, as well as in the two trees Ask 
and Embla, we meet new factors of organization, 
forming gods and men, which have a very near 
relationship. These are not generated outside of 
Nature, but within it, and are thus dependent upoa 
it. Hence it follows that even the gods themselvei 
are temporal a partt ante, and not eternal. Un 
doubtedly this was the early idea of the Teutonic 
race as regards the superior powers in which it 
believed. Furthermore, the gods are not real 
creators, but organizers forming the desirable 
objects out of pre-existing elements, which may 
have been considered as eternal. The gods may 
be said to have been generated from Nature, while 
man is the work of these gods through Nature, and 
hey all in common have to conquer their baser 
nstincts in order to remain free from trouble an<i 
uirse. It is along these lines that the world itself, 
considered os a whole, will proceed until, after a 
inal struggle, the new world, with its new con¬ 
ditions of iiappiness and bliss, shall be ushered in. 

Such is the story of the cosmogony of the Teutons 
contained in some of the most sublime poetry of 
incient literature. Few will doubt that it has, at 
least in a measure, been inlluenced by early medi- 
ajval Christianity, as Meyer and Bugge, together 
with many others, have proved; but none will 
deny that in these Icelandic lays we possess the 
issential strata of genuine Teutonic belief. 

LiterATURK.—T he Poetic or Scernundar Edda, crit. ed. bv S. 
lugpe, Christiania, 18(J7, Eng. tr. by Benjamin Thor|>e, London, 
SOS, literal tr. in Vifrfusson’s Cori)vs Poetienm Pureale, Oxford, 
883; the Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, 1848-87, partial Eng. tr. 

)y I. A. Blackwell, in Eorthem Anfujuitieg, London, 1847, and by 
[t. B. Anderson, Chicago, 1880; K. Blind, ‘The Teutonic Tree 
if Existence,’ FratePM Magazine, 1887; P. D. Chanteuie 
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de la Saussayc, liel. of tht Teutons, tr. lioston and London, 
190*2 ; S. Bugge, Studier over de nurdiske (yude- og HeltesaguM 
Ojtrindelse, i.-ii., Christiania, 1881-1880, Germ. tr. bv O. Jirenner, 
Munich, 1889 (Lng. tr. of vol. ii. under the title The Home of 
the Eddie Pmmui, I.ondon, 1899); J. Darmesteter, ‘Lea Cos¬ 
mogonies aryennes,’ in Essais orientaux, Paris, 1883; C. F. 
Keary, Outlines of Primitive Belief, London, 1882 ; A. V. Ryd- 
berg, Fddernas gudnsaga'i, Stockholm, 1898, also Germanuk 
Hythologi, i.-ii., Stockholm, 1886-1889 (Eng. tr. of vol. ii. by 
K. B. Anderson for the Norroena Linrarv, I.ondon, 1906 ft.); 
W. Golther, Gentian. Mgthologie, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 501-643 ; 
J. Grimm, Deutsche. Mythologies, Berlin, 1876; E. H. Meyer, 
rdftt»;pd, Berlin, 1889 (this work has a good list of referenres to 
BOiirces, literature, and commentaries), also Die eddinrhe Kostrut- 
gonie, Freib. 1891; K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche AUertums\:unde, 
vol. V. (by H. Gering, ‘ Die Edda,’ Berlin, 1892); E. Mogk, G’«r- 


tiMn. Mythologie, , 19 Paul. Gntndriss d. nerm. 

J h\l. iii.*, Strasshurg, 1H9' i H. Petersen, Out iim'd- 
boernes gudMyrkclse, r„pei m , 1870 ; K. Simrock, Hand- 
buck d. deutschen Myth < Bonn, IssT, O-f .m ; p. 
Kauffmann, Myt ' n 'i, Leip/ig. 1^98; Paul Herr¬ 
mann, Mordisrhe Mythuloy ' 19(/;:{; H. Schuck, ‘ S\ ,‘jihk 

datro under hednatidc ii isk Tidskrift, 189'' ; < f. aUo T. 
dbius. Catalogue Libr^ /r,,, Leipzig, iss'o, also his Verieich- 
nixH, Leipzig, 1880. 

Darmesteter, Rydbf’g nnd Grimm belong to the 'con¬ 
servative ’ school, whi]'. N' ,.;i. and Mever are verv critical uith 
reference to the cont*. ' - much of'the Icelandic literature, 

particularly'in Voliisj ‘ \ the Srmrra Edda ", Golther 0 < <Mi{iie8 
rt of intermediate . ^ ,d; Mullenhoffisgenerally considered 

a very safe guide and < g <)d. authority. 

S. G. Younqeut. 
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Buddhist (L. DE la Vall^k Poussin), p. 179. 

Christian - 

Early (L). Stone), p. 185 . 

COUNCILS (Puddhist).— 

Before giving a short survey of the traditions relative to the 
Buddhist Councils, it seems advisable to state what these 
Councils were. While it is impossible to accept the Buddhist 
opinion, which views them as ecumenical assemblies after the 
Niccne type, it is at the same time necessary to explain how 
Buddhist monastic life, without the help of stich soUmm assem¬ 
blies, neNerlheless resvilted in a sort of ‘Catholicism,’ and 
secured the redaction and the compilation of Canons of scrip¬ 
tures very like one another. The problem of the origin and 
character of the early sects cannot be evaded, for sectarianism 
is as old as Catholicism in the Buddhist world ; and Councils 
are 8ui<l to have been held by the ‘ orthodox' to impugn 
sectarianism, and by the ‘heterodox’ to define their own 
peculiar tenets. As the history of the Canons and of the Sects 
w’ill be dealt with elsewhere, we sli.all say here only what is 
necessary to avoid misleaciing ideas about the Councils, and to 
justify our half-conservative, half-critical position. 

I. Councils, Cai^o^s, and Sects,— Uiq pro¬ 
fessed doj^iua of tlie Buddhists of the post-canonic 
ages is that Councils were solemn synod.s of Saints, 
where 5'?4a,9i-omni8cient and sinless old men {arhats, 
stha'viras) gathered in order to rehearse, to ‘chant 
together’ [suhgiti), the Word of Bnddha (First 
Council), or to re-state it against the heretical 
views of innovators (Second and Third Councils), 
or to approve the addition of new treatises to the 
sacred lore, or to give authoritativeness to some 
theory of exegesis (Third Council and Kanaka’s 
Council). 

It is hardly necessary to point out that, as 
regards the First Council, the ecclesiastical dogma 
is untenable. No European wouhl admit the 
‘authenticity’ of the whole Pali scripture.s; and 
—without troubling to refer to a number of 
specious arguments—in presence of such facts as 
are adduced by Rhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, p. 17C) or R. O. Franke (‘Buddhist 
Councils’ in JPTS, 1908, p. 8), the relative lateness 
of a great or the greater part of the them¬ 

selves is evident (see below, on the later (Jouncils). 
But it is safe to believe with Kern, whose critical 
methods are by no means uncautious, that there 
have been ‘synods’ (‘Qu’il y ait eu des synodcs, 
personne ne ie nie ’ [G esc hie denis, ii. ‘265]). Uj)ani- 
§ads as well as Suttantas furnish many evidence.s 
of the liabit of di.scussing doctrinal matters.^ We 
shall venture to add (1) that Councils w’ere some¬ 
times legal sessions, of the type apjiroved of in the 
Pali Vinnya, held by the parochial or diocesan 
(or even polydiocesan) clergy, i.e. a sahgha, in 
order to inquire into accusations brought against a 
monk or group of monks (First Council, ordeal of 
Ananda [if it be historical], Second Council, on the 
ten extra-allowances of the monks of Vaisali); 
(2) that heretical views, no less than extra-legal 
practices, may have been a matter of scandal, of 
inquiry, of doctrinal appreciation by the soi-disant 
supporters of tradition (Council on the Five Points 

1 See, for instance, Digha, I. 178; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
he Buddha, i., Oxford, 1899, p. 244, n. 2. 
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Christian- 

Mediaeval : D. tr SCHAFF), p. 193. 

Modern (H. 'Di7R.ston), p. 197. 

! of Maliadeva*’) —tlifie was on some occasi«)i)'< at 
I lea.st ino’c or le.'S fninal ‘consensus’ of the con- 
; tending parties; .'3) that, possilily—we dare not 
I .say pr(d>ah]y, for no human being Knows anything 
i about it, and ‘probably’ would be misleading 
' where no appreciation of probability is possible— 
immediately i'^fter the death of the Master, some 
I of his diveiples, headed by Upali or Ananda or 
Kasyapa, tried to ascertain at least a list of liis 
authentic sermons and teachings; they agreed, let 
u- sa}^ on the technical ‘ jihrases’ which are the 
oldest form of the FrCitintoksa (cf. Mfthdvytifpatti, 
§‘25611'.), on the wording of the Benare> .sermon, 
etk*. ; (4) that kings of old concerned themselves 
with t'cclesiastical affairs, as did kings of later 
times ^—synods and doctrinal disputations, usual 
in the Middle Ages, its we are told in many 
sources,* may sometimes haie acquired sjiecial 
importance, owing to royal intervention (Asoka, 
Kaniska?); (5) that some monasteries (and in 
early times there were huge monasteries) were 
like permanent councils. I'heir ‘living lihrarie.s’ 
became Canons ; for the canonic shape which the 
Won! of Buddha (huddhapvftrach/ina) received at 
last, when Word became Scripture, had been for a 
very long time foreshadowed by the oral and 
mnemonic distribution of the Word into .several 
Baskets (Pitnkas) and Collections (JS/ikdyas).^ 

Real HyiKKls. rejcional or local, would have furnii-hed Buddhiata 
with the idea of primitive and catholic Co\inoils, if the 
iinineniorial custom of conversinjf on the Law had not early 
evolved this very idea, and if the seoUu ian spirit had not g-iven 
to it a special importance: * Our Scriptures are the Word of 
Buddha, for they have been authenticated by sinless and divine¬ 
eyed witnesses.’ 

But, while acknowledging tlie possibility (even 
the probability) of synods, we are at no lo.Tfs to 
point out more certain and fartlier reacliing causes 
of the facts to he explained, viz. tlie formation of 
the body of the Scriptures, the general (if not 
strict) ‘consensus’ of tlie sects of the Hinayana as 
concerns Buddha’s teaching, and, conversely, the 
siilitting of the Order into sects. 

If one excejRs the division of the clergy named dninyakat, 
* toreht men,' or pratptkabuddhas, ‘those who leave the world 
to live as the saints of old’ (r^iprarrajyd (see Boussin. iJoud- 
dhurrne, 1909, p. .355, and art. Ta.ntrah]), Buddhist monks have 
never been hermits, ‘rhinoceros-like’ solitaries. A novitiiUe 
so-called, and often prolonged apprenticeship, study, and service 
at the feet of the preceptor, fortnightly confession, cmnolutic 
life, and prolonged living together during the rainy season 


1 We may cite Aiiok.a’s Bhilhri P^dict and Pillar inscription at 
' Sarnath (\\ A. Smitli, Enrty History <f India-, Oxford, lii08, 
! p 1.50); also (po'isihh ) his E<licL on the Quinqnennial Ass( inhly 
j (Fourth Rock Edict (V. A. Smith, Oxford. 1!H)1, p. 

' 116; Kern, Manual, 101]); on the assemblies convoked by 
JIarsa, see V. A. .Smith, Early History, p. vm ; Kern, loc. cit., 
and Geschiedenis, ii. ‘2‘2(». 

For instance, Taranath.a (Gesefnehte des Buddhntnus in 
fnd{en,Xr. Schiefner, 18t;y). Hiuen Tsiang (nuddkist Beenrds oj 
the H'ciffc?'!! World, tr. Beal, 1884). 

3 On the oral transmission of the Vinayas, see Fa-hien, xxxvi. 
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were ciesi^ed to prevent the admission of heterogeneous 
elements or to lead to their expulsion.i Tnie Ruddhist life 
was secured in every monastery, and the itinerant habits * 
which led the Brethren from their aboriginal country to the 
farthest monasteries of the ‘Universal Church’ established 
strong ties between the fraternities. Thus, the sons of Sakya 
oonstitMte only one family * held together (not) merely through 
their common reverence for their master, and through a 
commoti spiritual aim,’3 but by frequent intercourse and a 
common fear of deviating from Buddha’s practice. Rival 
orders, whether Jain or Brahman, were a danger to orthodoxy, 
although they were also a cause of It. 

Tlune are no bishops in the Buddihst Order, nor 
oven aljhots in inonasterios {vihdras); there was 
no monk entitled bv the Buddha himself, or }>y the 
(Jlnircli, or by ‘ Ebfeiu in number’ {samhahula)^ to 
he the ‘ firotection ’ {patisarana) of his brothers.^ 
Nevertlieless, the present writer is now intdiricd 
to believe that Buddhism contains more of a hier¬ 
archy than Ohlenher*^ {Buddha^, p. 396~Bouddha^, 
p. 33d) and lie himself {Bouddhi.mie, Paris, 1909, 
p. 335) have hitherto been willing to admit. 

The ‘ecclesiastical age,’ the number of years 
elapsed since the admission into the Order, and 
the ‘sanctity’ (arhat-ship), the number of years 
elapsed since the acquisition of the pa.ssionlessness 
of an arhat, are the principle of a hierarchy—not 
a constraining, but a very efl’ectual one. The rule 
of addressing an ‘ elder in religious life ’ by a special 
title, hhftntc, ‘venerable,’ instead of using the 
primitive and levelling dvuso, ‘friend,’ is attri- 
Diited to the dyin^ Buddha ; it was enforced at 
an early epoch, though not at the very beginning.® 
Arhats were jealous of their privileges; they re¬ 
garded it as a very grave crime unduly to claim 

1 Ab too often happens in such obscure fields, our documents 
arc doublf-edg^d, and one can use them to demonstrate con¬ 
flicting theones—original ‘orthodoxy’ as well as original 
•anarchy.' For instance, we are told of monks ‘who had no 
preceptors and received no exhortation or instruction,’ wearing 
improper garments, eating improper food . . . (Mahavagga, i. 
‘26, in SUE x'ni. [‘ Vinaya 'Texts,' pt. i.] 161); of ‘acertain monk, 
who had formerly belonged to a non-Buddliist school, silencing 
his preceptor by reasoning, and going hack to that same non- 
Buddhist school ’ (ib. i. 31. 8). Even old monks return to the 
world or go over to a (schismatic) faction (ib. i. 36, 1). There 
are monks who forbid novices the use of all food that is taken 
with the mouth (ib, i. 57. 3). Relations with non-Buddhist 
devotees arc forbidden (Pdch. 41). The jatilas, or ascetics 
with matted hair, are said to have thrown their hair and their 
sacrificial utensils into the river when Buddha converted them ; 
nevertlieless, the phrase natthi hutam, ‘ oblations to fire are 
of no use,' is with the Buddhists a heretical tenet (milhpddrH^t 
just as it was probably with the ja{ila8. It is not held as 
absurd and impossible that a monk, when at the half month 
the Pdtitnokkha (‘ Book of Confession ’) is being recited, should 
say ; ‘Now for the first time do 1 notice that this rule, they 
say. is handed down in the Suttaa . . . ’ (Pdch. 73). Nay, we 
find the case discussed of not a single monk, among all the 
Brethren dwelling in some particular place, knowing the 
Pdtirnokkha (Mahdvagya, ii. 17. 6 [SBE xiii. p. xxxivj), but 
this would prove far too much. It sometimes happens that the 
sinful monks are strong, and the pious monks feeble ; these 
last are dejected, forced to silence in the safigha, and go away 
to another country (Ahguttara, i. 68). 

All these testimonies, and many others, e.g. the dishonest 
method of securing concord and orthodoxy by manipulation of 
the votes (Oldcnberg, Buddha^, p. Jkniddha'^ [tr. Foucher], 
p. 336; ChuUavagga, iv. 14, 2(5, in SBE x\. [‘Vinaya Texts,’ 
pt. iii.] 56), establish at the same time: (1) that there are 
germs of divi.siori, and no small danger of the Order’s losing its 
originality ; (2) that, conversely, there is a catholic and tradi¬ 
tional spirit, asserting itself in the rules of excommunication, 
eU’,. That this spirit gained the iif»per hand is sufilciently 
provefi by the history of the Church, the constitution of 
Canons, etc. But the same history (growth of Maha.sangha, 
Lokottaravada, Mabayana, Tantrayana) confirms the view that 
there has always been a J'.uddhism dtt dehorn, a heretical, 
popular Buddhism, which later gained the jiredomiuance. 

2 See Mina^'elT, Recherches svr le bnuddhixme, ch. v., esp. 
p. 11611.; cf. S. Levi, ‘Saintes ccritiires du Bouddhisme,’ 
Con/t^.rences faites an Mnure Guimet, AMG Bibl. de vulgarisa¬ 
tion, xxxi. (1909) 125. 

3 SBE xiii. p. xii; see Poussin, Mxtsetttx, 1905, p. 311. 

4 Majjhijna, iii. 8 ; reference in Oldenberg, Buddha^, p. 397 = 
Boxiddha"^, p. 335. 

3 On this point, see R. O. Franke, JPTS, 1908, p. 18 f. Ilis 
inquiry shows how much light can be derived from a careful 
comparison of texts. It establishes the fact that ‘in the older 
canonical texts there appears a certain customary inode of 
address, different from that proscribed for the future by the 
Buddha.’ Here, again, one may urge that the doctrine of the 
‘elderncss’ is not primitive. 


arhat-ship; they considered themselves as the 
spiritual aristocracy of the Churcli, the univevsa] 
sdiigha (cf. the loi^end of tlie jiidp:inent of Ananda).^ 
There are not only Elder.s {thcra)y Init ‘ Older 
Elders’ (iheratara ~ irpecrfiirrepos, iherachirapabba- 
jita)y and ‘ the oldest Elder on earth ’ [pathavyd 
sahghathera ); ^ and these old monks are styled 
‘ Fathers of the Church,’ ‘ Leaders of the Church ’ 
{sahghfipitdrOy snhghnparmdyaka).'* 

Thus wa.s evolved the idea of I’atriarchs, vinayapdmokkhas, 
‘chiefs of discipline,’ or tichdryas, ‘ Masters,’ who are supposed 
by the Sinlmlese and the Northern Buddhists to have success¬ 
ively controlled the universal Church. Oldenberg rightly 
observes that this idea of Patriarchs is foreign to the canonical 
literature; hut we are told in Digha, ii. 124, that such and 
such a saiigha possesses theras and pdnwkkhas.* 

The feeling of tlie unity of the Order, and the 
actual striving to promote or to restore this unity, 
assert themselves in the sermons of Buddha on 
‘schism’ {sahghabhe.da)y^ the most hateful crime, 
in punishment of which an eternity (kappay ‘age 
of the world’) of sulleriiig is hardly sullicient!® 
In some cases Buddha goes so far as to forbid the 
re-ordination of monks who have turned away to 
schism (or who have followed schismatics).’^ 

But we ought to be aware that these sermons 
contain a lesson to tlie ‘ rigorists,’ or conservative 
party, as well as to fosterers of division. 

The following is reported to Buddha; * A certain monk, Lord, 
had commitUMi an offence which he considered as an offence, 
while the other monks considered that offence as no offence. 
Afterwards he began to consider that offence as no offence, 
and the other monks began to consider that offence as an 
offence. . . . Then those monks . . . pronounced expulsion 
agaitist that monk for his refusal to see that offence. . . . Then 
that monk got his companions and friends among the monks on 
his side, and sent a messenger to his companiotis and friends 
among the monks of the whole country. . . . And the partisans 
of the expelled monk . . . persevered on the side of that 
expelled monk and followed him . . .’ Buddha piteously 
exclaims: ‘The saiigha is divided 1 The safigha is divided!,’ 
but he has words of rebuke for the * expellors ’: ‘ Do not think, 
O monks, that you are to pronounce expulsion against a monk 
for this or that, saying : “ It occurs to us to do so." 

One has to distingnish between what is really 
important and what is not worth disputing. 
Pdtimokkhay the essential rule of tlie Order, and 
Dhaminay the essential doctrine leading to salvation 

1 In Mah&yiina, saiigha = bodhisattvagaiia, • the cohort of 
the celestial BodhisaLtvos’ (Santideva’s Bodhicharydvatdray 
Com. il. st. 1). In the later Hinayana, saiigha = chattdro 
puri^ayugdy the four owners of, and the four candidates for, 
the fruits of «ofd/)an/ia . . . arhat (Kathdvatlhu, Com. p. 32, 
Madhyarnakavrtti, p. 478). This idea that sainU (or quasi- 
saints) only are real members of the saiigha is visible in Saih- 
yutta, i. ‘233: chattdro cha pa^ipannd chattdro cha phale 
fhitd c.na sahgho ujubhuto, and also in the history of Councils 
(Chullarayga, xi., xii.) ; see discussion in Kathdvatlhu, xvii. 6. 

2 Chullavagga, xii. 

* Dig ha, ii. 77 (= SBE xi. 6): 'So long as the brethren 
honour and esteem and revere and support the elders of 
experience and long standing, the fathers and leaders of the 
oraer, and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their words,’ 
etc. (We have objections to the trauslalion ‘of the order,’ 
and prefer ‘of the fraternities, of the i)arishe8.’) Here, again, 
the text shows that disrespect towards Elders was not im¬ 
possible. Cf. the Taidali le^^end. 

* .See Buddha^, ‘S9H( = Boiuidha^, 836), reference to DlpnvaihAa, 
V., Parivnra, 2; Kern, ii. 291; Sainantapnsddikd, 292 (Vinaya- 
pifakain, vol. iii. f 1881]). See also, on the * Northern ’ Patriarchs, 
Kern, Geschiedenis, i. 216. 

3 There are a number of synonyms, or 7 U<m- 8 ynonym 8 , which 
are translated as follows; ‘altercations, contentions, discord, 
quarrel.s, divisions’ among the sahgha (bhrda), disunion among 
the saiigha (vaji), separations among the saiinha (varatthdna), 
schism among the saiigha(ndndkarav,a ", SBE xv\i. 2S8). There 
is‘disunion,’when the number of disputing monks does not 
exceed eight; ‘schism,’ when they are nine or more (Chulla- 
vagqa). It must be observed that the Vinaya has in view dis¬ 
putes in a parish ; but it states that ‘ expelled ’ monks search 
for partisans ‘in the whole country* (janapada), and that 
‘expellers’ give notice abroad of the expulsion. The Abhi- 
dhai-inako^a distinguishes between common saiighahheda and 
chakrabheda('t), which is the real safighabheda ; it adds that 
bhfida supposes in the ‘schismatic’ (bhettnr) the folly of believ¬ 
ing oneself a ‘ Master ’ (hdstar), like Buddha. 

0 UUmttaka, § Aiiguttara, v. IQ^KathavatthUy xiii. 1 = 
Parivdra, xvii. 78 = Chullavagga, vii. 6. 4. [We are indebted 
for these references to Prof. R. O. Franke.] 

2 See Chullavagga, vii. 6. 4 ; hut ct. the whole paragraph. 

^ Mahdvagga, x. 1; the translators of ' Vinaya Texts 
xvii. 287) have : * expulsion against a bhikkhu whatever be the 
facts of the case . . . ’ (yasmiip vd tasmiifi vd). 
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—these are important; and happily ‘ there are 
not,’ Ananda says to Huddha, ‘ two monks who 
difler concerning the Eightfold Path, the Four 
Elloits,’ etc.^ There are also Adliipdtiniokklui, 
Ajjhdjiva, and Ahkidhamma^ subtleties or rehne- 
ments or niceties concerning monastic life and 
doctrine, but tliese are mere trifles. 

When two monks differ (or believe that they differ) on 
Abhidhaiauia, one has to content oneself with the mere state¬ 
ment of facts : ‘ You differ ooncerni!i^' the meaning and the 
letter [of a Sutra]; well, do acknowledge that you differ, and 
do not dispute thereof."-^ 

Again, ‘orthodoxy * has two aspects : not to rest 
content with ‘unreliable’ evidences (see below), 
and not to impugn systematically received opin¬ 
ions : ‘Whatsoever monk . . . shall speak thus: 
“ I cannot submit myself to that precept, brother, 
until 1 shall have inquired touching it of another 
monk, an experienced master of tlie Discipline,” 
tliat is a Pficliittiya, a fault requiring repentance’ 
{Puck, 71). 

The principle of the dchixiTia at once occurs to us, according 
to which ‘it 18 allowable to do a thing on the ground that “my 
preceptor, n)y teacher, has practised this or that”': this 
principle, acknowledge(l in lir.ahman circles, was maintained by 
some Ihiddhists, the heretics of Vaifiali (Chutlavafj<ja, xii. 2, 8); 
and it was to some extent agreed to by the orthodox, for we 
are told that, w’hen the First Council was just concluded, there 
came a celebrated monk, Purai,\a, wMth his 500 disciples, who 
refused to adhere to the resolutions of the Council: ‘The 
doctrine and the disciplinary rule have been well sung by the 
Elders ; nevertheless, even in such manner as it has been heard 
by me, and received by me from the very mouth of the Blessed 
One, in that manner will I bear it in iny memory.' Neither the 
Elders nor the pious writer have a word of rebuke for this 
individualism {Chullavanya, xi. 11). 

There are, we .say, evidences of a very tolerating 
tendency ; in order to assure concord, the most 
reasonable are to yield, for discord is the greatest 
evil. The care to live ‘well, without dispute,’ and 
the care not to lose any word of Buddha, whenceso¬ 
ever it might come, were both commended. 

It may even happen that laymen are the only 
supporters of some imiiortant texts: ‘ If he sends 
a messenger to the monks, saying, “ Might their 
reverences come and learn this suttanta ; otherwise 
this suttanta will fall into oblivion,” . . . then 
you ought to go even during the rainy season’ 
{Mahdvagga^ iii. 5, 9 [SBE xiii. p, xxxivj). 

But the care to be ‘ orthodox,^ and not to alter 
Buddha’s practice [Buddha-dchinna) has not proved 
less ettective. Not only irregular practices, but 
sinful theories [pdpikd ditthi)^ must be abandoned.* 
The legend of the Vai^ali Council relates the 
endeavours of the ‘ good ones ’ to enforce the old 
rules.^ The MahTqmrinibbdnasutta^ without men¬ 
tioning Councils, points out that one ought not to 
rest content, in the matter of the orthodoxy of a 
theory or of a practice, merely with the testimony 
of a hearer of Buddha, of an Elder, of a (parish) 
sahg/uij or of many Elders, but that one must 
look at what we venture to style the original 
source: * Without prai.se and without scorn every 
word and syllable® [of a hearer, of an Elder, etc.] 
should be carefully un<hustood, and then one must 
go for them to the Sutra, look for them in the 
Discipline. If they are not to be found in the 
Sutra, if they are not to he seen in the Discipline, 
then you may come to the conclusion, “Verily, 
this is not the w'ord of the Exalted One’” {fJighaj 
ii. 124).* 

1 MajjhitTUi, ii. 245 ; cf. ill. 128. But we are told by Bud- 
dhaghosa that these very lists were altered by heretics (see 
Aiiguttara, i. lsS:i I not 1885], p. 98). 

2 Majjhivia, ii. 2:J8 (nos. 103 and 104). 

*8eeSBhJ xiii. 220, note: ‘Temporary expulsion . . . is pro- 
nounccu against monks who refuse ... to renounce a false 
doctrine.’ 

'* See below, p. 1S.3. 

ft Although Biuldha said: ‘.Syllables are without anv im¬ 
portance ; you ought not to dispute on mere trifles’ [Majjhima, 
li. ‘-M0). 

« See SBE xi. 67; Dialogv^s, ii. 1.3:^ (Rhys D.avids’tr,, from 
which we venture to differ somewhat in wordinj^); cf. the 
Sanskrit rendering of these criteria of authenticity in Poussin, 
bouddhisme, p. 144. 


There is no reason to deny a prion' that such a notion of the 
Dhanmia-Vinaya, as being more authoritative than individual 
assertions or local traditions, is very old and even primitive. 
Without turning the early monaclusm into a catholicisiu, one 
may trac«’ strong catholic tendencies in tlie ‘ universal fraternity ’ 
{chdtuvUi^a mfigha). Tiie order of the dying liuddha that, 
after his tleath, ‘the “Law” is the recourse, the lamp, the 
island.' ha.s been obeyed. From religious and intellectual needs 
has issued a system of rehearsing practical, legendary, and 
doctrinal lore—an eyer-in(;reasing and more or less organic 
growth of the primitive wisdom. The schools which style 
themselves sUutviras {Tlutra, Theravddinif) wrongly believe that 
they maintain the doctrine ascertained in the Councils of the 
Elders; but the older and more ‘ iiistorical’ conception is very 
similar, viz. that there was a tradition, called the tradition of 
the Elders, because the Elders were in early times the authori¬ 
tative witnesses of the Buddha’s word. 

'I'o sum Up : it is not to be believed that ‘ Canons ’ 
were compiled before a relatively late efioeli, and 
additions were possible for a long time after the 
sacred lore had been converted into sacred hooks : 
the Pali Pariedra and A bhidhammas may he quoted 
os evident additions. But already at the time of 
the comjiilatioii of the Mahdpai'inihbdnasidta^ the 
notion of an authentic tradition, whose claims are 
not to be overborne by isolated theras or by parish- 
clergy, had made its way. And, without admit¬ 
ting a solemn consensus of the universal Church, 
gatliered in Nicene-liko assemblies, one can under- 
stami how the coenobitic and itinerant organization 
of tile clergy produced this ‘common patrimony’ 
of all the sect.s—to use Cecil BendalEs phrase— 
whicli underlies the sectarian development of the 
Canons known to us.^ 

Whilst, in order to explain the ‘splitting into 
sects’ and the diversity of the Canons, a Buddhist 
would admit the inulasahglti-bhravi^a, ‘decay of 
the original chanting together of the Law,’ ‘rup¬ 
ture of the primitive consensu.s,’ we shall rather 
look at the manifold and numerous variants in the 
wording, and not a few discrepancies in the misc en 
(guvre ot the ‘ common patrimony,’as the natural 
result of a (doctrinally and locally) diversiHed 
work on the oral tradition. The Pali Canon itself, 
with its ‘ polygeneous ’ loci communes, its repeti¬ 
tions, its parallel stories with interchangeable 
heroes, and its contradictions, furnishes us with 
the best idea of what this tradition was. Nay, 
it would not be impossible to extract from this 
Canon two or three Canons all complete, all like 
one another, and all conflicting. 

If the above observations are correct, it is not impossible to 
work out a provisional theory concerning the origin and the 
character of sects.'-* The legend of PurA^ia and numerous 
evidences of every kind prove that a central authority was 
wanting, that the original precise dogmatism postulated by 
some modern historians is purely conjectural, lliat Buddhist 
monachism contained jjerms of ‘ localization ' or divisinn.a But 
all this is not inconsistent with a sort of ‘catholicisin' or 
‘ orthodoxy ’ at least. Sects {bkedas) may arise and develop, 
without being the results or the causes of formal schisms or 
divisions of the Church (sinlghabheda), and without implying 
repudiation or the prohibition of ‘eating bjgetlier ' or ‘com¬ 
municating together’ with monks {amrnbhogaih rndg/iena, 
[Mahuvaaga, x. etc.])—a prohibition which is made known by 
the repudiating parish to the piarishcs in general. Tin re may 

* The consensus of the different sects as concerns the .sacred 
character of many passages, in dogma or history, is not a proof 
that these passages wore unanimou.sly acknowledged before the 
splitting into sects. Mutual borrowing from sect to sect was 
by no means impossible ; opposition between sects was, on the 
whole, restricted to a few rules of practice or a few doctrinal 
tenets ; local traditions, or fresh ac(iuisitions, by a particular 
sect, by some monastery or group of monasteries, were, we must 
admit, generally welcomed by the others. And it may be urged 
that a sect—possibly the I’ali-Bpeaking one~\vhich would sur¬ 
pass its fellow'-sects in compiling an organized body of .Script ures 
(or, to be more precise, in designing a drawer-desk in wiiich to 
put the Buddha’s words) would exercise ipso facto a profound 
and decisive influence on the Buddhist Order at large. It does 
not follow that the traditions of this sect were the oldest, or 
genuine and free from borrowing, or that they have not been, 
since their earliest compilation, manipulated, developed, or 
adulterated in many ways. 

2 See art. Suerrs (Buddhist). 'Ve are not here concerned 

with the ‘ Oreat Vehicle ’ (.l/fi^/d//<i)m). 

3 ‘ Forest men ’ are allowed to observe ascetic pr.actices that 
are more or less in contradiction to the principles of the ‘middle 
way' between a.sceticism and laxit}’—a princijile solemnly stated 
in the Benares Sermon. 
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be ' cantonments' without discord, ‘ diversities ’ without excom 
nmrjication. It is, for instance, a fact that Buddhists used the: 
ou'fi dialect^—Jiuddlm himself is said to have allowed hi 
disi'i}>lo.s to do so; and tlntTsily of lan^ma^e is more thai 
sutlicicnt to cause distinction and wliat we may call ‘ liturt^icul 
opposition. Details concerninii^ monastic life, robes, and foo< 
are also decisive in tliis regard : discreparKues could not bu. 
arise. The Pali Vina{/a states that extra allowances ou^'ht t< 
he tolerated in some provinces (Avanti); four monks make: 
Han^iha in ‘ Borderintf countries,’ nine are necessary in ‘niiddl 
countries’ (madhpaine^u), etc. 

As we know from later documents, such discrepancies dit 
not lead to scandal or rupture. Of course, a monk ought tc 
follow tile ndes to which he has aubscribod as a novice ; but lu 
is not obliged to protest when he i.s the guest of monks whc 
use iood forbidden to him ; conversely, liis guests have no right 
to force tiieir own rules upon liim.2 But, as it is said,‘the 
very water has taken fire ’ (.SfiA’ xx. 11!)), the very evidence t 
which we refer shows tlmt inUilerance, lo<), was by no mean 
imjtoHsihle in such oases. 

Diocesan varieties, which we may consider a.s the usual origin 
of Sectarian rivalries, did not prevent union and communion 
and, therefore, did not prevent collaboration on the Caiionioa 
Literature. Anything that claimed txi be ‘Buddha’s word 
obtained, as a rule, adhesion. Sutras attested by extraneouL 
tradition (parasaniapafax) were taken into consideration, for 
later doctrinal contradii'tioriH between schools depend upon 
exegesis rather than upon sources, and are more concerned 
with the meaning of the .Sutras than with their authenticity. 
Schools work on a common literary stock, made up from 
mutual borrowings, and they arrive at divergent conclusions, 
even when they do not start from divergent dogmatical tenets. 
As a rule, doctrinal contradictions do not disrupt the mfigha. 
If the clergy of a diocese, through the action of a synod or 
otherwise, draw up a synthe.sis of the the objection is 

ready at liand : ‘You alter the Law' (sdsana/h iiavuAatam).^ 
‘No, we have not modified tlie cardinal principles, theological 
or moral,'is the answer. And this answer, he it right or wrong, 
is iirohaiily accepted. Itmayliappen that a theory, for instance, 
the ]nuijalavada (‘doc-trine of a permanent e(jo\ would lead 
some sectaries so far as to deny the authenticity of certain 
Vttra ^; or, conversely, it may be a question amongst the 
orthodox wliether such sectaries have any right to style them* 
selves Buddhists, and yet they are recognized as ‘scions’ of the 
tradition of the Elders.* 

Tlni.s, if we consider the mutual relations of 
sects and their legal position as branches of the 
universal Sahgha —leaving out of account doc¬ 
trinal divergences which are not, as .such, of 
paramount importance—sects are not to be con¬ 
trasted as hostile bodies, with closed traditions. 
The dream of Bimbisilra may be quoted as giving 
a true symbol of the Buddhist church : 

King Bimbisira once saw in a dream that a piece of cloth 
was torn, and a gold stick broken, both into eighteen frag¬ 
ments.® Being frightened, he asked the Buddha the reason. 
In reply, Buddha said ; ‘More than a hundred years after my 
attainment of nirvdna, there will arise a king, named A^oka. 

. . At that time, my teaching, handed down by several 
Bhik^us, will be split into eighteen schools, ali agreeing, how¬ 
ever, in the end, that is to say, all attaining the goal of (Inal 
liberation. The dream foretells this, O king, you need not be 
afrnid.’« 

11. Traditions coNCERNiyQ the Councils.— 
I. First Council or Rajagrha Council.--The Fftli 
can(mical narrative of the h'irst Council {Chulla- 
vagga, xi. [SUE xx. '170]) may )>e summarized in 
the words of Kern;’ ‘After Mie demise of the 
Master, a certain Subhaddiia said to lii.s fellows: 

“ Do not grieve ! We are hajipily rid of the Great 
Ascetic. We u.sed to be annoyed by being told, 
‘Tliis be.secms you, this be.seems you not.’ But 
now we shall be able to do wliat we like, and what 
we do not like we shall not have to do.” In order 
to obviate the dangerous ell’ects of such unseemly 

f Chullavagga, v. 33. 1: sakn nirutti, ‘ one’s ow'n language ’— 
understood by the commentary as meaning ‘ Buddha’s owm 
language.’ See Oldenberg, Introd. to V'inapa Pifakain (1879), 
p. xlix ; Minayeff, Pali Grammar ((Juyard’s French tr., Paris, 
1S74), pp. xxxix, xlix, and Pdtiviokkha (1809), p. xJiv. 

* I-tsing, Reliyieux iminents, tr. Ed. Chavannes (Paris, 1894), 
p.^48. 

S Kathdvatthn, xxi. 1; cf. Majjhima, ii. 246. 

* For more details, see art. Skcts (Biuklhist). 

5 This figure, 18, which does not agree with our lists of sects, 
possibly depends upon the 18 hheilakararntthns, 'causes of 
division in the Church’—a fanciful W^x, {Chullavagga, vli, 6. 2). 

•' 1-tsing, A Record of the liuddhi.d Religion (tr. Takakusu, 
Oxford. 189(5), pp. LH-14 ; cf. and ct. Taraiiatha, tr. von Schiefner, 
SL. Petersburg, 18(59, p. 274 ; and Watters, On Yuan Chwang 
f 15)04), i, 162ff. : ‘The tenets of the .Schools keep these isolateff 
and controversy runs high ; heresies on special doctrines lead 
niatiy ways to the same end. . . .’ 

7 Manual (1896), p. 101 f. (with some omissions). 


utterances, Ktlsyajia the Great made the proposal 
that tlie Brethren .should as-semble to rehearse the 
J..ord’s precepts. The propo.sal was adopted, and 
Ka.syapa was now entreated to select 500 Arhats. 
This being done, it was decided that llajagrlia 
should be the place of assembly. During a seven 
months’ scssic-m the Vinaya (“ Discinline ”) was 
fixed, with the a.s.8istance of Upali ; the Dhainma 
(“Law,” doctrine), with the assistance of Ananda.’ 
There are added some details regarding certain 
errors or misdeeds of Ananda, who had to make 
amends for them. Lastly, a celebrated monk, 
Purana, arrives when the ‘chanting together’ of 
the J^aw is completed, and, although he admits that 
the Law lias lieen well ‘ sung ’ by the Elders or 
Arhats, he prcfms to ‘bear’ the Law as he has 
himself received it from the Master. 

According to Oldenberg, ‘what we have here 
before us is not history, but pure invention ’ and 
every one will agree with him, as far as the 
‘chanting together’ of the whole Vinaya and 
Dharma ( = Siitra.s) is eoneerned, although, in the 
words of Kern, ‘it is by no means incredilde tliat 
the disciple.s, after the death of the founder of their 
sect, came together to come to an agreement con¬ 
cerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline.’^ As concerns the minor details, who.se 
unhistorical character is by no means evident 
(mi.sdeedsof Ananda, excommunication of Chhanna, 
etc.), Minayetl' thinks that they are to some extent 
historical, and the present writer does not see how 
this opinion can be ‘ proved ’ to be eitlier right or 
wrong.* He ventures to believe that it Ls right. 
The author of Chullavagqdy xi., in order to em¬ 
bellish his history of tlie h'irst Council (a legend or 
a ^utwi-legend, an ‘ oitiologic’ or ‘ aiiobjgetic ’ con¬ 
struction which may cover some kernel of truth), 
has used traditional data, wliich are neither more 
nor less reliable than the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist Tradition contained in Vinayas or SQtras. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to decide whether 
these data are true or false; in any case, they pre¬ 
sent us with useful evidence as to the early Church. 

The narratives of several sects—Dharmaguptas, Mahi^isakas, 
SarvMtivadins, Mahasaughikas—are parallel with the Chulla¬ 
vagga, Although there are manifold discrepancies, it is far 
from certain that they furnish us with independent traditions.* 
The Chullavagga looks older, for it does not contain any allusion 
to the rehearsing of the Ahhidharma. 

Much imj>ortance has been attributed by Oldenberg and 
Franke to the fact that the Mahdparinibbdnagutta^ altogether 
Ignores the Council, although it tells of the Indecent attitude 
of Hubhaddha (which, according to the Chullavagga, was the 
occasion of the Council); while, on the other hand, the Chulla¬ 
vagga depends (or seems to depend) on the Mahdparinihhdna 
therefore, when the last text was compiled, the very idea of a 
primitive Council had not yet appeared. The present writer 
does not think that such weighty conclusions cyin be drawn 
from a mere literary comparison of the documents. The very 
argument would not have emerged if the B41i AIahdparinibbdnn, 
like some northern editions of the ' Last days of Buddha,’ had 
been followed by the narrative of the Council; and it is not 
absurd to suppose that it.8 redactor, for mere literary reasons, 
abstained from giving an account of the Council.7 

* Introd. to Vinaya Pi{akam, p, xxvil. 

* Kern, Manual, p. 103. According to Digha, ill. 210, the divi¬ 
sions among the Jains at the death of the Jina caused Sariputta 
to ‘ rehearse' the Law, to compile a mere numerical enumeration 
Df the dogmatic topics. There is much truth in this information. 

8 As is well said by Oldenberg, quoted in /A, 1908, p. 7. 

^ See It, O. Franke, ‘ Buddhist Councils,' in JPTS, 1908, p. 75. 

® ‘The Book of the Great Decease,' the Pill narrative of the 
last days and the funeral of Buddha, Cr. Rhys Davids, SEE xl., 
and Ihaloguea, ii. 

* See Dialogues, ii. 70. 

7 See I A, 1908, p. 8, note; also Nanjio, Catalogue of the 
Chinese Transl. of the Dud. Thripitaka (()xford, 1853), no. 552, 
and SBE xi. p. xxxviii. (We are indebted for this reference 
ind this argument to M, I-ouis Finot.] A typical instance of 
■he complexity of these literary and historical problems is 
hirnished by the various narratives of the episode of Pur&pa. 
This episode is more developed in some Vinayas than it is iii 
the Pali Vinaya Chullavagga. According to the Vinaya of the 
MahUdsakas, Purat;a demanded the Insertion of seven permis¬ 
sions (keeping food indoors, cooking indoors, etc.); according 
to the Dharmaguptaa, of eight. Now the Pili Vinaya {Mahd- 
vagga. vi. 17-19, 20. 4, 32) sUtes that the problem of the ‘ eight 
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2. Council of VaiiSSlI (Vesali).—According to a 
tradition fully developed in Chnllavagga^ xii. (SBE 
XX. 386), and common at least to several sects, 
there was held, in the year 100 or 110 after the 
Nirvftna,^ a Council to examine and condemn ten 
extra-legal practices of the monks of VaiAftli. The 
inhabitants of Vai.Aali and surrounding country 
(Vraja, the modem Braj) are known as Vrjis (Pali 
Vajjis), and the heretic monks as Vfjijiutrakas 
(Pali, Vajjiputtakas). The heretical practices were 
described, or technically pointed out, in short 
phrases—‘ two fingers,’ ‘ another village,’ ‘ dwelling- 
)lace,’ etc.—some of which were no longer intel- 
igible when Ckullavagga^ xii., and the other 
Vinayas alluded to were compiled, as is shown 
by the discrepancies in the interpretation of the 
‘ phrases.’ 

We may safely acknowledge the historical 
character of a Vaisalian controversy on ten 
points of monastio discipline, but it is as yet im¬ 
possible to draw from our documents any con¬ 
clusion regarding the importance or the date of 
the event, the development of the monastic insti¬ 
tution at that time, or the date of the Pali Vinaya 
as a whole. The present writer considers it a 
misleading opinion that the whole lYili Vinaya 
was anterior to the Vaisali Council because it 
does not contain any allusion to the ten ‘ phrases.’ 
Further, as is generally admitted, the figures 100 
and 110 are round numbers. 

01detii)erjf’8 remarks on (Introd, to Vinaya Pitakam^ 

and ‘ Uuddh. Stndien,’ Zl)M(J xlii. (313) canM(»t be said to have 
settled the (question in favour of the priority of the Vinaya. 
For a discus.'iion of the artfuments pro and con one may refer to 
/A, 1908, p. 81 ff. 

R. O. Franke defends on altoffether different e.stimate of the 
‘ Vaif^alian' lei^end. His ar^^funient a^’‘ainst R^Ja^^rha and 
Vaisali, is, in short, as follows : The author of ChxUlavagga, xi. 
(First Council), has turned into history the saying of Buddha 
that ‘after rny death, 0 monks, the I>ow ought to be your 
refuge.’ Therefore, thought this ecclesiastical romancer, the 
Elders compiled the Law just after the Nirv.^ya ; and, as there 
was no tradition whatever concerning this supposed Council, 
he employed all the ‘ evangelical ’ data which could be of use 
for an ‘apostolic’ history. Again, Buddha was said to have 
delivered many discourses (compiled in the Suttas or in the 
Vinaya) concerning heretics ‘ who proclaim and hold as right 
(dhamma) what is wrong (adhamrna), as Discipline '(vinaya) 
what is un-Discipline (ainnui/a)’; nay more, he predicted that 
the Vajjis woiilh be destroyed owing to their disrespect for 
Arhats, their discords, etc, (Various misdeeds of the Ves&lian 
Vajjiputtakas are also well known : during the lifetime of 
Buddha, they adhered to the * five points ’ (ascetic exaggerations 
of Devadalta), Chxdlavagga, vii. 4. 1; or, on the contrary, they 
indulged in the most strange indulgences—eating, bathing, and 
sleeping as they pleased, and permitting themselves sexual 
intercourse (ViTuiya JH^akam, iii. 28; Pdr. 1. 7).] From these 
data, the ecclesiastical romancer has constructed a history of 
a schism (finally settled at Vai^ili), parallel with his history 
of the compilation of the Law (First Council), and showing 
the same literary skill; , The chronicle of the “Second 
Council ”... is not only a merely literary construction ; it 
does not even possess any relevant subject-matter. Whether 
such monkish steam as those ten puerilities was ever let off 

(or seven) points’ was discussed during the lifetime of the 
Buddha, who, after having authorized the ' keeping of food In¬ 
doors,’ etc., withdrew this concession (see /A, 1908, p. 6). It 
is not easy to draw any conclusion from such coincidences. (1) 
One may say that the MahUdtakas and the Dharmagiivtas 
have einbellislied the history of the Council through atlribut- 
Ing to Puraga some opinions alluded to and condemned In the 
Vinaya ; and this opinion is right enough, for Purltna seems 
not to have been a man to patronize extra allowances; and, 
from a merely literary point of view, the Mahdvagga (our Pali 
recension, or some other edition of the subject matter of the 
Mahdvagga) is the probable source of the MahWisaka informa¬ 
tion. But (‘-2) It is very probable, or rather certain, that the 
redactors of the Vinaya (Pdtimokkha, Mahdvagga, etc.) have 
‘ antedated ’ many prescriptions and many events, Buddha him¬ 
self being said to have condemned practices or tenets which, in 
fact, appeared only after his death, and became occasions of 
disputes or schisms. 

1 The date 100 anno nirudtii, according to the Chullavagga, 
the MahUdsakasi^MBiWed, In T&ranatha, p. 291), the Dkarrna- 
guptas (Beal, Four Lecturer on Bxul. Lit. in China [London, 
1882], p. 83, and Berlin Congress of Orientalists, Ostas. section, 
p. 83), and Fa-hlen (xxv., at the end); the date 110, according 
to the SarvistivAdins (Rockhill, Life.p. 171; I A, 1908, p. 104), 
Uiuen Tsiang (Watters, On Kuan Chuoang, il. 78 f., cf. p. 76, 
note). Taranitha (p. 421 says that the figure ' in the Vinaya of 
other schools ’ is 210 and 220. 


ture ”0 importance for the history of Buddhist litera 

3 - The two Abekas and their Councils.— 

(l)The Pali Vinaya {Chxdlacagga, xii.) states that the Vtitili 
Council was held in a.h. 100, i)ut it does not tiame Uio reigning 
sovereign, and it contains no allusion to any later Council. 

Other sources (.Wa/^uVi«a^'aiT, Dharmaguptas,andSar{id!ili\)ddw^ 

U-U. 110)) seem to be equally silent on these points. 

(‘2) Pah later sources (Sinhalese sources) know the name of 
the sovereign. Kil.Woka, and they add that the Vesalian 
schismatics (Vajjiputtakas) in their turn held a Council, the 
* Great AH.semhly,’ wiienee issued the sect Mahasfihghika, ‘of 
the (ireat Assembly ’—while the .Mahas&hghikas are said by 
other sources to maintain that this ‘ (ireat A.ssembly ' was held 
Immediately after the Rajagrba Council. 

(8) Vasumitra, the author of a treatise on the sects, hitherto 
undated (see Minayeff, Rexherches, p. 195), who seems to ignore 
Vaiiiali, tells us of a Council held in a.h. 100, at I’afaliputra, 
under Adoka, concerning ‘ five points’; the Council resulted 
in the division between the Church and the Mahasahgbika sect. 

(4) Bhavya, the author of another treatise on the sects, rclatei 
the tradition of the Sammitiyas that a (Council was held in 
A.B. 137, at Pataliputra, under the kings Nanda and Mahapadma* 
(concerning ‘five points ’ V]. 

(5) According to the same authority, the Sthaviras say that a 
Council was held in a.b. 100, at Pataliputra, under A^oka, con¬ 
cerning some controverted question, and that it resulted in the 
Mahasfihghika schism. 

(6) According to TaranAtha (p. 44), during the lifetime of 
A4oka, Vatsa, a Braiiman from Kaiinrir, a monk or even an 
elder (Hihavira) preached to the common people the doctrine of 
the existence of a soul, and caused no little dis(;u.ssion among 
the clergy. The ‘ noble Black ’ (drya Knla or A'ffpu), who had 
succeeded Dhitikain the ‘ protection of the I^w,’assembled the 
whole body of clergy in the Pmskarigi-monasLery, in Maru 
(Marwar), and after a session of three months the followers of 
Vatsa and VaUsa himself were converted. 

This Council appears in an altogether different light, namely, 
as ‘the collection of the Scriptures’ through the elder Vatsi- 
putra, in Tanjnr, Mdo, 132, where it is dated a.b. 400, and In 
Bhavya, with the figure 200 or 4(X).4 Th* sect of the Vatei- 

1 To the present writer it appears that one might safely 
maintain the reverse. It Is a priori probable that the dis¬ 
courses of Buddha on .schisms, the prediction of the misfortune 
of the Vajjis, and the fanciful attribution to them of extra-legal 
practices, either ascetic or sinful, far from being the literary 
cause of the legend of a schism, are the consequence, the re¬ 
flexion of some tradition relative to some historical events in 
which the Vajjis (or Vaitialians) were concerned. And the 
dispute on the ‘ten points’ was probably such an event. We 
are greatly mistaken if a part of the [’ixiaya, nay, of the Pdti- 
tnoJ^ka itself, is not made up of new (we do not say modern) 
aa^uisitions of the earliest Buddhist discipline, acquisitions 
mainly due to the development of the Drder and to the 
necessity of stating rules for new cases—acquisitions which 
were, of course, antedated and solemnly attributed to Buddha 
himself. For instance, when Buddha is said to have first 
authorized and finally withdrawn some allowance, have we not 
some right to suppose that the Church itself had modified its 
rules? We know little of this early history. Buddhist Vinaya 
and Sutra may be compared with an apocryphal Gospel where 
the decisions of Nic»a and the Canons of Cluny may be found 
side by side with Apostolic traditions. We have only a few 
episodes which bear an appearance of truth, in so far at least 
that they are not piously antedated ; but amongst them is the 
Council of Vaisali. The ‘ ten points ’ have not been ‘concocted’ 
from the data of the Vinaya by pseudo-historians, even if the 
narrative depends on the Vinaya, as R. 0. Franke has proved 
it to do; on the contrary, it is not impossible that the V inaya 
has been largely ampliflea owing to many Vai4ali like disputes. 

3 Five do(‘,trincH on Arhat-ship and the Path, the originator of 
which is named Mah.adeva, and sometimes Bhadra (see below, 
p. 184*’, and JRAS, 1910, p. 413). 

8'The word ‘king’ (Tibet, rgyal-po) is in the singular (see 
Rockhill, Life, p. 186, note), but Nanda and MahApadma are 
two persons (cf. Taranatha, p. 61; Wassilieff, p. 47 (SIJ). Nanda 
seems to have been the second or third successor of A^oka (see 
V. A. Smith, JRAS, BK)1, p. 861). 

4 See Bhavya ap. Rockhill’s Life, p. 187. In the words of the 
Utter, ' . . . a Council held in the year a.b. 137 (see (4) above) 
. . . the monks continued to quarrel for sixty-three years after¬ 
wards, that is to say, till a.b. 200; and 102 years later (i.e. a.b. 
302) the Sthavira and Vatsiputriya schools verified tlie canon 
(“rightly collected the doctrine”].’ The present writer holds 
against Rockhill, (1) that gnas-brtan gnas xnapi bxis must be 
translated Sthavira VdtHipxitriyeiya (or opntrexia), that is to say, 
'the Elder named Vatsiputra collected the doctrine’; (2) that 
the figure 102 is wrong ; Bhavya’s brgya phrag gilit may be or 
must be 200 (see .laschke, Tibet. Gramnuir, Eng. tr., London, 
1883, p. 31 n.), and Mahjugh^ahasavajra, (pioting Bhavya, lias 
ftis brgya, that is to say, 200. We have 137-f ()3- a.b. 200. If we 
add 200, we have 400, the date of the Vfitsiputnya Council 
according to Tanjur, t. 132, fob 32 (Taran.\tlia, p. 298). We 
prefer to take the figure 200 of Bhavya the total I37-|-(33, 
for the phrases de-nan lo brgya phrag gxxin hdas pai rjen la, 
de rjet lo flit brgya bdanpar may be translated: ‘then (fntasj 
two hundred vears being elapsed, then, after two hundre<l 
years’ (cf. Taranatha, p. 298, line 6 f.). (The dispute of 68 years, 
eavs TAraniitha (p. 61), lasted 100 years from its commencement 
till its final settlement,] 
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putriyas, ‘adherents of Vatsiputra/scnons of the ithavirat^ is 
well known for its theory' of a soul {pud(jala)A 

(7) Sinhalese sources: a Council in a.k. 2:^6, at P/l{aliputra, 
under AAoka (Dhanna>5oka), which proclaimed the orthodoxy of 
the Vibhajyavada (‘doctrine of the distinction’), to which 
belon^^s the Pali or Sinhalese Chnrch, and authenticated the 
last of the Pali Abhidharma treatises, the Kathdvatthu. 

The obvious conclusions are as follows, (a) 
Nothing precise was known concerning the origin 
of the Mahasaiighikas. They claimed to be 
ancient and orthodox. Others styled them heretics 
and schismatics. The Sinhalese identified them 
with the Vesalian Vaijinuttakas, but there is no 
evidence in favour or this identification; some 
sects believed that they originated out of the tlis- 
pute on the ‘ five points,* and it seems certain that 
they admitted the ‘five points.’ (b) There was a 
tradition of a V'^esalian Council on ‘ton points,’ 
(late uncertain, no mention of king; ana {c) a 
tradition of a Council on ‘ some controverted 
question,’ more precisely on ‘ five points’; date un¬ 
certain, and probably no mention of king, {d) The 
monks of Ceylon supposed that their Kathdvatthu^ 
a catahjgue of heresies, had been first preached 
mysteriously by Ihiddha; they were well aware 
that the book was ‘modern,’ nay, that it had been 
revealed by Tissa Moggaliputta, some centuries 
after the Nirvfina ; and they had reasons to admit 
that their IScriptures, inclusive of the Kathdvatthu, 
had been rehearsed in a Council, which could not 
be the Vai^rili Council, since the Chullavagga 
ignores Tissa and the Kathlvatthu. 

It was reasonable to place all the important events In the 
history of the Church under A4oka, a sovereign who had 
evidently been a second ‘ mover of the Wheel of the f-aw’; and 
this was done, [Note the exceptional mention of Nanda and 
-Mahapadma, above, p. 183,] Again, PaJ^alinutra was the evident 
seat of such mectingsi. Our Northern documents are scanty 
and conflicting, but they give the impression that there was no 
certain tradition of the date of A^oka: 100, 110, 137, or 100 are 
figures out of which no chronology can be extracteci (‘no oil 
out of sand,’ na sikalabhyax tailain), 

Sinhalese tradition places the Vai^illi Council in 100 under 
Kala^oka, and the Pataliputra Council In 286 under Dharm&^oka. 
Besides the ‘ Northern’ figures for Aioka (100 (110), 137, 100), 
there) was a fourth figure, a. b. 286 (17 or 19 years after his corona¬ 
tion in A.n. 217, 219). We are not concerned with the question 
whether these were fanciful or traditional computations. In 
fact, the authors of the ecclesiastkAl history ‘concocted* In 
Ceylon admitted this figure, without troubling themselves very 
much to adjust it to some other chronological details of their 
own; and, as they maintained the canonic date of VaiAali, and 
were at a loss to name the sovereign reigning in a.b. 100, they 
Imagined a ' black A4oka,’ Kdldtoka —a mere idolmn lihri.^ 

The Sinhalese narrative of the Third Council is 
open to serious objections as concerns the rehearsal 
of the Pali Canon and of the Kathdvatthu as it 
stands now, and as regards the solemn declaration 
by the whole clergy that Buddha was a Vibhaj- 
javddin, i.e. that he adhered to the tenets of the 
school of this name. But some details are histori¬ 
cal, and the story itself rests on historical ground. 
Asoka’s inscriptions are explicit enough as to the 
king’s intervention in clerical questions: we know 
that he decreed expulsion (‘putting in white [i.e. 
layman’s] garments ’) against [monks or] nuns. 
The Sinhalese tradition may be relied upon when 
it alHrins that such rules were enforced against 
bad monks, ‘ pseudo-Buddhists’ but that ‘ liere- 
tics’ were ill-treated by the king seems rather 
incredible. On tlie other hand, it is unfortunate 
that the inscriptions contain no allusion to a 
‘ Council,’ and some historians feel obliged to place 

1 VdUipvtriya —the reading is certain—is translated gnns- 
iruilii bii; yatsa is a conji-i>tnrc of Srhirfrifr for gnas-pa; 
Vatsi-putrn. a conjecture of the present writer’s for gnas-mahi 
bu. Kern says that the \'atsii)iitnya8 are ‘evidently the same 
as the Vajjipnttakas of the [.Sinhalese] Chronicles ’ (Vrt/jtm/, p. 
Ill); that 18 to say, in their ‘genealogy’ of the sects the 
Sinhalese give to the Vatsiputriyas the old name Vajjiputtak.as. 
But there is only (/nasi'-homopliony between these two names. 

See V, A. Smith, JliAS, I'jOl, p. S.'i.'i. We are niueh in¬ 
debted to this authority. 

3 See SamantapiisAdikil, Vinaya, iii. .812 [read line 19 apapab- 
hdjesi, ‘ forced to <]uit the order']; cf. ^^ik^dscfmur.hchaya, p. 66 
(which forbids such spiritual usurpation of the * civil power’), 
and Lotus of the Good Law, SHE xxi. ch. xii. 17, 


the Council in the .short lime between the Pillar- 
inscriptioriH and the death of the king (see ii. 1^6). 
But the (luestion is whether the Council was what 
it is said to have been, a ‘Nicene’ Assembly, 
and not rather a series of synods or dogmatic 
disputations. 

Until the Kathdvatthu has been thoroughly 
studied and compared with ‘ Northern ' documents, 
it will be impo.ssible to describe the ancient 
doctrinal di.scussions ; but we already possess a 
few liints which may prove useful. 

(a) The name of Tissa MoggalipuKii, the hero of the Third 
Council and the ‘defender’ of the Vihhiijjav.adin faith, is quoted 
in the liooks of a rival sect, the Sarvasti\adins. The I'l/Ad- 
iiakdya, a treatise of this sect, ‘is a tedious argumciilative 
treatise combating the views of a Moginlin who denied the 
reality of the Past and the l'\iture . . .’ (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, i. 374). This ‘ thesis of the omni-existence ’ (Aured- 
stivdda), which gave their name to the Sarvastivadins, is dis¬ 
cussed in the Kathdvatthu (i. 6-10). It is at least possible that 
a Moggaliputta maintained the system or method of distinction 
{vibhajja*') which already api)ears in the sermons of Buddha on 
sabbam atthi'i ‘Does anything exist?’ (Sarhyutta), and is em¬ 
ployed in some places of the Kathdvatthu. 

(b) It is an interesting fact that the ‘five points’—the five 
theories attribute*! to a schismatic, Mahildeva by name, concern¬ 
ing the Arhat-ship and the Me<litation—which, according to the 
‘ northern ' sources, were discussed under A^oka and formed the 
origin of the Mahasahghika schism,—are also discussed in the 
Kathdvatthu (ii. 1-6). i 

(c) Further, the first heresy condemned in the Kathdvatthu — 
‘Is there in tlie truest and highest sense a soul {pud(jala)V —\9 
known from the Nortliern sources as the (mpital tenet of the 
Vatsiputriyas (see above, p. 1.S4); and we believe that the pro¬ 
blem of the ‘soul’ aroused divi.sion in the earliest times. The 
second heresy—‘Can an Arhat fall from Arhat-ship?’—is also 
very ancient, etc. 

To sum up: it seems aliiuist certain that a 
number of here.sies di.-^cu.ssed in the Kathdvatthu 
may have occasioned di.scussions, synods, and 
divisions in the days of Asoka, and even before his 
time ; that there was a KatJuivatthuppakarava, a 
‘ book on controversies,' which could be easily 
completed, and, in fact, has been enlarged tlirougli 
many and manifold additions. There is no reason 
to doubt that, in a nriniitive form, it was in some 
way connected with Tissa Moggaliputta. 

4. Council of Kaniska.—The documents concern¬ 
ing this Council are late, ‘ more or less at variance, 
and, moreover, very vague.’® 

It seems that this Assembly is, for the Sarv.^istivfldin School, 
what Moggaliputta’s Council is for the Vibhajjavridin School of 
Ceylon—an apologetic gtiOM-invention. Like the Vlbhajjav&- 
dins, the Sarvastivadins possess treatises on Abhidharma,-' and 
maintain that theseare authoritative (word of the Buddha) ; tlieir 
authenticity or authority was, they say, recognized at the 
Council held under Kaniska, and, moreover, a Commentary on 
the Abhidharma-tre&thes (ViJ)hd^d) was compiled or written on 
this occasion. It must be observed that the AhhidhnrrnakoKa, 
while stating the conflicting theories of the Vait)h.asikaa (scions 
of the Sarvastiv&dins, relying on the yibhd^d) a.nd of the Sau- 
trantika (who corisider the Af^Atrf/iarrnrt-treatises as ‘human’ 
works), doe.s not mention, we think, Kani^ka’s Council; further, 
that all the KA^miras (monks of Ka^mir, the stronghold of the 
Sarvastivadins and Vaibhasikas) are not Vaibha^ikas. 

The narratives of this Council are to some extent 
dogmatic legends,** and seem only to hear witness 
to tlie literary activity of the Sarvastivadins. As 
is well said by Takakusu, until the treatises of this 
school shall have been made acce.ssihle to scholars, 
it will be vain to argue about the Council or its 
proceedings (.see artt. VaibhX^IKAS, SakvastivA- 
DINS). 

1 See JRAS, 1910, p. 413. 

* Kern, MamMl, p. 12l (see also Geschiedenis, li. 359). Kern 
gives a summary of the narratives of Fa-hien, Hiuon Tsiang, 
'Taran.atha (TibH. Lfibrnaheschreibunij Saki/a Munis, fr. \(>n 
Schiofner, St. Petersburg, 1S49). V^A. iiui'w h {Ear/y Histnry, 
p. ‘249ff.) adds new evidences, especially T.akakusu's Dhserva- 
Lions. The date of Kaniska, in the present writer's oi>ini()n, has 
not yet been ascertained; but there is nothing to prove that 
the .Sarvastivadins’ books are either earlier or later than 
Kaniska (g.v ). 

3 It seems certain that the two Abhidharmic collections have 
nothing in common. 

■* The present writer cannot agree with Kern's opinion 
^Manual, p. 1*2*2) that, as a result of the (.'onncil, ‘ sonu-how an 
agreement, a rnod^is virrndi, was hit ui)on on the base nt the 
principal truths unassailed by any of the 18 sects.’ Such an 
interpretation of the legends is opposed by the fact that the 
Sarvastivadin character of the Council seenis to be proved. 
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5. We must be content simply to note a tradi¬ 
tion as to later Councils: a.h. 400 — Vatsiputra’s 
Council; A.B. 700—Mah«asammatiya8’ Council; 
A.B. 800—a Council under Bhutika and Buddha- 
mitra (Wassilietf, ap, Taranatlia, p. 298). 

Literaturk.—A lniobt all the hooks on the history of Bud¬ 
dhism ; C. F. Kbppen, Die Hdiijion den Buddha^ Berlin, 1859, 
ii. 10; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhisinua^ St. I’oterslmrjf, 18(50, 
p. 37 [Fr. tr., Paris, 1805); H. Kern, GeschiedenU van het 
Buddhisine, Haarlem, 18bl-84, ii. 232 [French tr. by G. Huet, 
Bibl. d'Etudfs du Mnsre Guiniet, x. and xi., iyOl-3], Manual 0 / 
Indian Buddhism {G/AB iii. [1890] 8), p. 101 ff. ; H, Olden- 
berg-, Buddha, aein LeMen . . . p. 399 (5th ed. Stuttgart, lilOG ; 
2 nd ed., Paris, 11K)3, p. 837), Introd. to Vinaya l*i{akam, 
p. XXV, London, 1879, ‘ Buddhistischo Studien ’ (ZDMG lii. 
[1898] 612); J. P. Minaycff, Biuldiziriu, St. Petersburg, 1887, 
[Fr. tr. ‘ Hecherches aur le bouddhisrne,' Bihl. d’Et. da Mus^e 
Guiniet, iv., 1894]; Vincent A. Smith, Early Hut. of Jndia'^, 
Oxford, 1908. Some monographs may be noted : V. A. Smith, 
‘The Identity of Piyadasi with A4oka Maurya and some con¬ 
nected Problems’ (JRAS, Oct. 1901, pp. 827-858); L. de la 
Vall<5e Poussin, ‘ Les (’onciles bouddhi(|ncs’ {Mtudm, 190.5 [tr., 
I A, 1908]), and ‘The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Katha- 
vatthu' (./Ayl.9, 1910, p. 413); R. O. Franke, ‘The Buddhist 
Councils at Kajagrha and Vesali’ (JETS, 1908). Original 
sources are chielly : Pali Vinaya ^tr. SUE xiii. xvii. xx.l; 
Tibetan treatises on sects, in Wassilieff, Buddhisinus; Rock- 
hill, Li/e 0 / the Buddha, London, 1884; Chinese Pilgrims 
(Fahien [tr. Leggo, Oxford, ISvSOJ; Hiuen Tsiang (Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang, London, 1904-5]). 

L. DK LA VaLL6e POUS.SIN. 

COUNCILS (Christian : Early, to A.D. 870).— 
I. The various kinds of Councils.—The Councils 
of the early Church may he classified as follows: 
(1) Diocesan, hein^ the assembly of a single 
diocese ; (2) Provincial, being of all the dioceses 
comprised in an ecclesiastical province; (3) Coun¬ 
cils of united provimres, being as.semblies of several 
neighbouring jirovinces, sometimes called Plenary 
Councils [concilid plcnaria) ; (4) Patriarchal, being 
of the [>rovinces united in one [»atriarchate, some¬ 
times called Plenary or Universal Councils {concilid 
daudria or concilia nniversalia ); (5) National, 
jeing of the provinces existing in a country, 
sometimes called Plenary or Universal Councils, 
freciueiitly identical with Prirnatial and Patri- 
ar(;hal Councils ; (6) General Councils of the Ea.st 
or of the West, being of all the provinces in the 
East or the West ; (7) General Councils repre¬ 
senting ill their constitutions the whole Church ; 
(8) Ecumenical Councils, being Councils xvliose 
decisions were acce[)tcd by the whole Church.* 
To these may be added (9) the Councils held at 
Constantinople in the 4th and following centuries, 
knoxvn as the Home Councils (<7u»^o5ot ^vd-gfiovaai); 
and (10) the Mixed Councils {concilia mixta) of the 
9th and following centuries, held in regard to 
matters of Church and State. 

2. The constitution of Councils.—(1) A diocesan 
Council consisted normally of the presbyters of 
the diocese, meeting under the presidency of the 
bishop. The rule of the bishop xvas not regarded 
as being rightly exercised altogether independently 
of the preshyter.s, although he had the power and 
the rcisponsibility of decisions. 

In the letters of 8t. Ignatius of Antioch the authority of the 
bisho]) is constantly viewed as being exercised in connexion 
with the presbyters (see, e.g., ad Eph. 20 ; ad Magn. 6, 7 ; ad 
Trail. 3). St. Clyprian (Eji. xiv. 4), writing to his presbyters 
and deacons, siiys; ‘ l-’rom the beginning of my e{>iscof);tte 1 
determined to do nothing separately of my own judgment, 
without your advice and without the assent of the laity'.’ The 
advice of clergy and laity was sought by the bishop in regard to 
those whom he ordained. St. Cyprian (Ep. xxxviii, 1) writes to 
his presbyters and deacons and laity: ‘In the ordination of 
clergy it is our custom to consult you beforehand, and to con¬ 
sider in common counsel the character and deserts of indi¬ 
viduals’; and a canon of the 0th cent. Gallican document, 
known as the canons of the ‘Fourth Council of Carthage' 
(canon 22; see Hardouin, Concilia, i. 980), which passed into 
the general Western canon law {Decret. i. xxiv. 0), enacted 
‘that a bishop is not to ordain clergy without the advice of his 
clergv, so that he may l«ok for the assent and witness of the 
people.’ 

I The nomenclature is not uniform ; but it prevents confusion 
to use ‘ General ’ for Councils representative of the whole Church 
in their constitulion, and ‘ Eemncnic^il ’ for those whose decisions 
are accei)ted by the whole Church. 


From this dci)ciulence of the bishop on the advice 
of tho.se in his diocti.^e the dioc(‘san ConiK-ils lia<l 
their origin. The lujrmal constitution of such 
Councils was that they consisted of the bishop and 
presbyters of the diocese, though in important 
matters other hisho[)s were sometimes as.soeiated 
with the Council. 

For instance, a Carthaginian Council, probably earlier than 
A.D. 249, is described by 81. Cyprian (Ep. i. 1) as composed of 
‘ 1 and my fellow'-bishops who were present, and our fellow- 
presbyters who sal with us.’ At a Roman Council held a little 
later there were present, besides Cornelius the Bi.shop of Rome 
and the Roman presbyters, live bishops who happened to be at 
Rome at the time (Cornelius in Cypr. Ep. xlix. 2). About a.d. 
320, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, summoned a Council of 
the presbyters, U)getlier with certain hi-shops who were then at 
Alexandria, to consider the case of Arius (see Epijdi. adv. lia r. 
Ixi.x. 3). A 6th cent. Gallican canon in the so-called ‘ Fourth 
Council of Carthage’ (canon 23; see Hardouin, i. 980), which 
passed into the general Western canon law (Dfcrt't. ii. xv. 7 
(6{), enacted ‘ that a bishop is not to hear the case of any one 
wittiout the presence of his clergy; and the judgment of the 
bishop shall be void if it is not coiiLirmed by the presence of the 
clergy.’ 

By meiiriM of hU dLocesan Council the bi8hu[i 
had the .advice of his presbyters and their assent 
to his decisions in tlie exercise of discipline ami 
the selection of candidates for ordination, and, 
moreover, knew the mind of his diocese when he 
eaine to meet other bi.shojis in tlie larger Councils. 

(2) A.s the diocesan Councils arose from the 
relation of the bishop to the presbyters of his 
dioce.se, so the provincial and larger Councils had 
their origin from his relation to the other bishops 
of the province. The local Council concerning 
Arius, held at Alexandria by Bishop Alexander, 
mentioned above, led to that bishop eonvening a 
Council of many bishops (Socrates, UK i. C). The 
.still larger Council of Nicaut (A.D. 326) was also 
due to the controversy about Arius ; and this 
Council formulated a specific })r()vision for the 
holding of provincial (.'ouiicils in order that the 
excommunications of individual bishojts might be 
revised by the bishops of tlie jirovince, and the 
danger of injustice cunsecjuently lessened. 

* In regard to the excommunicated, whether of the clergy or 
of the laity, the sentence passed by the bishops of each pro¬ 
vince shall have the force of law in accordance with the 
canon which enacts that those who have been excommunicated 
by some blshoi*s shall not be admitted by others. Inciuiry 
must, however, be made to see that the bishop has not passed 
the sentences of excommunication from smallness of mmd, or 
from love of strife, or from some such perversity. In order, 
then, that such an inquiry may be held, it has seemed good 
to decide that during each year, in each province, Councils 
be held twice in the year, that all the bishops of the province 
may meet together, and that such inquiries he made, and 
that thus those v\ho have evidently ollendcd against their 
bishop may he seen by all to have been rcasoiiably excom¬ 
municated, until the assembly of the bishops may think well 
to pronounce a milder sentence in their case. The Councils 
are to be held, the one before Lent, in order ihat all smallness 
of mind may he put away, and that the gift may he offered 
to God in purer»ess, the other in the autumn ’ (canon 5 ; see 
Hardouin, i. 323-326). 

This canon of Nicsea is of great importance as 
illustrating {a) the purpose of revising the acts 
of individual bishops by the holding of i)rovincial 
Councils; and {b) the connexion between the 
exercise of the bishop’s authority and his jmwer 
of excommunication. Similarly, it wjis enacted by 
the Council of Antiocli in 341 tliat, 

‘if any one be excommunicated h\' his own bishop, he may not 
be adiliittcd by other bishops unless he has been restored by his 
ow'n bishop, or unles.s a C<ni;icil has been licJd and he has 
appeared before it and made his defence, and convinced tlic 
Council and obtained a new deci.sion. This decree ai)plies to 
laity and presbyters and deacons and all ecclcsiastic.s ’ (canon 0 ; 
see Hardouin, i. 595). 

Apart from exceptions at Komo at the end of 
the 5th cent., and in Spain in the 7th cent., to 
be mentioned later, the constituent members of 
provincial and larger Councils were bislioi)s only, 
though presbyters and deacons and lay p(a)|.le 
were sonuitimes present. The earliest instances 
of Councils of a character to be reckoned with 
provincial or larger Councils are those licld during 
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llie 2nd cent, in Asia Minor concerning Montanisin, 
and in many places concerning the date of Ea.ster. 
Sucli scanty evidence as exists about these Councils 
indicates tliat tlie ineinl>ers of tliem were bishops 
only (see Eiiseb. HE v. 16, 23, 24 ; lAhdlus Synoai- 
''us, in Hardouin, v. 1403-1496 ; Salmon, in Sinith- 
Wace, DCB iii. 938; Hefele-Leclercq, Coru'iUs^ i. 
128-130, 151-153). At the African Councils held 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., presbyters and 
deacons and lay people were present (see Cypr. 
Epp. xvi. 4, xvii. 1, 3, xix. 2, xxx. 5, xxxi. 6, 
xxxiv. 4 , Iv. 5, lix. 15, Ixiv. 1), and expressed their 
opinions, sometimes in opposition to that of their 
bisliop {ib. xvii. 3, lix. 15); but the actual decisions 
were the work of the assembled bishops, who alone 
were the constituent members of tlie Councils. 
For instance, a Council summoned to discuss the 
question of the validity of baptism administered 
by schismatics was hela at Carthage on 1st Sept. 
256. Besides the eighty-seven bishops from pro¬ 
consular Africa, Numitlia, and Mauretania, who 
were the mem})ers of the Council, there were 
present presbyters and deacons, and a large 
number of lay people. That only the bishops 
were the constituent mem hers of the (%)uncil is 
shown by the judicial pronouncements bein^ their 
work alone (see ‘Sententijc Ej)isco[)orum,* in S. 
Cr/priani Opera ; cf. Cyj>r. Epp. i. 1, xix. 2, xliv., 
xlv. 2, 4, lix. 13, Ixiv. 1, Ixx. 1, Ixxi. 1, Ixxii. 1, 
Ixxiii. 1). The Councils held at Antioch in 264 or 
265, and 269, to consider the charges against Paul 
of Sainosata, are described by Eusebitis as con¬ 
sisting of bishops. Presbyters and deacons were 
present at Antioch in connexion with the Counculs, 
and at one of them a presbyter took a prominent 
part in the <liscussions ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that these Councils ditl’ered from those at 
Carthage, so as to include others besides bishops as 
constituent members po.ssessing votes, though the 
letter written to announce the decision of the last 
Council of the series was in the name of * bishops, 
presb\d.ers, and deacons, and the Churches of Cod’ 
(.see Euseb. vii. 27-30). Similarly, the Arabian 
Councils about 244 consisted of bisho[)s, though 
Origen, who was a presbyter, took part in a con¬ 
ference held in connexion with one of the Councils, 
and appears to have spoken in the actual proceed¬ 
ings of another Council, but on the invitation of 
the bishops, not as a member of the Council (see 
Eu.seb. VI. 33, 37). The constituent members of 
the Councils held in the 4th cent, were bishops, 
and any presbyters or deacons or ecclesiastics in 
minor orders who might be the representatives of 
absent bishops and empowered to vote on behalf 
of those whom they repre.sented. Thus, at Elvira 
in 305, twenty-six or thirty-six presbyters wore 
present, had seats, and signed tne decrees in a 
group after the bishops; deacons were )>re.sent 
standing ; and lay people were i)reseiit. But the 
decrees were described as the decisions of the 
bishops (see * Acts of Elvira,’ in Hardouin, i. 249, 
250). In like manner, at Arles in 314 some pres¬ 
byters and deacons and ecclesiastics in minor 
orders were present in attendance on bisho])s or 
as representatives of absent bishops; but the 
natural inference from all the evidence is that 
the only constituent members of the Council, that 
is, those with a right to be present and vote, were 
bishops and representatives of absent bishops (see 
‘ Acts of A l ies,^ in Hardouin, i. 266-268 ; cf. Euseb. 
x. 5). So again, at Nica^ain 325, many presbyters, 
deacons, and acolytes were present as atten<iant8 
of bishops; Athana.sius, then an archdeacon in 
attendance on the Bishop of Alexandria, was pro¬ 
minent in discussions connected with the Council ; 
laymen took part in conferences before its formal 
opening; and the Emperor Constantine, though 
ttill unbaptized, was present at some of the pro¬ 


ceedings, as the head of the State. But the 
accounts of all the authorities show that bishops 
and representatives of absent bi.shops were the 
only constituent members of the Council (see 
Eu.seb. Fi(. Const, iii. 6-14; Socrates, i. 8-14; 
Sozomen, i. 15-25 ; cf. Bright, The Age of tJu 
Fathers^ 1903, i. 78). 

Till nearly the end of the 5th cent, the evidence 
suggests the same conclusions as those which have 
been mentioned in regard to the Councils of the 
2nd and 3rd and early 4th cents., namely, that 
at provincial and larger Councils bishops alone 
were entitled to be present and vote, or, if unable 
to attend the Council, to nominate representatives 
with power to vote in their absence; that they 
frequently brought with them to Councils preshy 
ters or <reacons in attendance on them and for 
purposes of consultation, but without votes; and 
that they often were careful to a.scertain the mind 
of the lay j)co[)le about the matters which it was 
the work of the Council to discu.ss and decide 
upon. In the .series of Roman Councils held in the 
latter part of the 5th cent, and during the early 
years of the 6 th cent., the constitution of some 
(>)uncils was the same as already des(;ribed ; in 
other Councils of the series the presbyters and 
deacons, who were the precursors of the cardinals, 
appear to have held a position like that of the 
bishops. For instance, presbyters apparently 
shared in the authority of the bi.shops at the 
Council held in 495 (see the ‘Acts,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 941-948); and both presbyters and deacons at 
that held in 499(/^. ii. 959-963). A diflei ent instance 
of others than bishops being members of provincial 
or larger Councils is in tlie Spanish Councils of the 
7 th cent., which included abbots, as, for example, 
the Eighth Council of Toledo in 653 {ib. iii. 967).^ 

3 . The relation of the laity to Councils.—It is 
important to distinguish two .sej>arate matters: 
the position of the Christian laity as such, that i.s, 
as members of tlie Christian .society, the Church; 
and the position of the repre.sentatives of tlie 
State. (1) As already mentioned, Christian lay 
people—in earlier times probably a multitude who 
were allowed to come in, and probably including 
women as well as men,^ and in later times selected 
representatives—were present at Councils. Neither 
in dioce.san nor in larger Councils do they aj)pear 
to have been members with vote.s. They were 
present in order that they might {a) express their 
oiiinions on matters under discu-ssion ; see, e.g.^ 
Cfypr. Epp. xvii. 3, lix. 15 ; {b) bring abuse.s to the 
knowledge of Councils ; see, e.g.y canon 4 of Fourth 
Council of Toledo (633), in Hardouin, iii. 580; (c) 
know the decisions which the members of tlie 
Councils made ; see, e.g.y the letter of Viventiolus, 
the Archbishop of Iwons, summoning the Coumul 
of Epaon (517), in Hardouin, ii. 1046. (2) As the 

friendship of the State towards the Church in- 
crea.sed, and the relations between them became 
closer, the Emperors, or their rejiresentatives, and 
great men of tlie State were jire.sent at Councils. 
At Nicma (325), Constantine, though unbaptized, 
and therefore in no sense a representative of the 
Christian laity, was present (see above); and the 
Emperors were repre.sented, and were in .some 
cases present, at four of the other six Ecumenical 
Councils (see below), namely at Ephesus (431), 
Chalcedon (451), Constantinople ( 6 S 0 ), and Nica*a 
(787); see ‘Acts of Ejihesus,’ p. i. cap. xx.; ‘Acts 
of Chalcedon,’ Acts i., vi.; ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 

1 The position of the presbyters in tiie Jtoinan (’ounoils and 
that of the abl)Ots in the Sjvxnish Councils mentioned above 
probably had much to do with the events throu>fh which the 
Kn^flish provincial Councils in the 13tli cent, included abbots 
and priors and representatives (if catiiedral and colle^Mate 
chapters and of benetlced parochial cler>:y. Tliis, a'.^ain, wa.s one 
cause of the privileges of the Lower Houses of the Canterbury 
and York Convocations. 

3 Cf. Ac 11-*for a parallel in Apostolic times. 
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Act i.; ‘ Acts of Nica3a,’ Acts i., viii., in Hardouin, 
i. 1345-1348, ii. 53, 463-465, iii. 1056, iv. 33-40, 
481-485. Instances of illiistiious laymen, present 
at Councils of the Church as representatives of the 
State, are not infrecpient in later times, particu¬ 
larly in Spanish and An^lo-Saxon Councils ; see, 
the Acts of the Homan Council of 495 
(Hardouin, ii. 943); the Second Council of Orange 
in 52U [Ih. 1102); eleven out of the scries of sixteen 
Councils held at Toledo from 589 to 701, the laymen 
at which were in some cases chosen by the Council 
itself, and in other cases appointed by the king [ib. 
iii.); and the Councils at Cloveshoo in 747 and 822 
{ib. iii. 1952, 1953, iv. 1245). Side by side with 
these Councils, to which lay representatives of the 
State were admitted, there were Councils restricted 
to bishoi^s, as, e.g.y tlie Sixth and Seventh Councils 
of Tolecfo (638 and 646) and the Councils of Hert¬ 
ford (673) and Hatfield (680) (see Hardouin, iii. 608- 
610, 623-625 ; Bede, HE iv. 5, 17, 18 ; cf. Bright, 
Chapters of Early Eng. Ch. 1897, pp. 276, 

357, 358; Hunt, The English Church from its 
Foundation to the Norman Conquest, 1899, j)p. 137, 
151). i^ay people were members of the mixed 
Councils lichl on matters of joint interest to Church 
and State ; and thest; sometimes in(diide<l women, 
as, C.7., the abbess Hilda at Whitby (664), and the 
abbess /Ellleda at the Courndl on the Nid«l in 
Northumberland (705) (see Hardouin, iii. 993, 1826 ; 
Ifaddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu¬ 
ments, 1869-1878, iii. 101, 266). ^ 

4. The convocation of Councils.—Dioce.san and 
provincial Councils were convoked by the bishop of 
the diocese and the metro})olitan of the province 
respectively. In regard to larger Councils it is 
necessary to consider the relation of (1) the Emperor, 
and (2) the Pope; and any initiative of the Pope 
in regard to local Councils may be discussed 
together with his relation to the larger Councils. 

(1) Each of the seven Ecumenical Councils was 
summoned by an Emperor—Nica*a (325) by Con¬ 
stantine the Great (Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 5, 6) C 
Constantinople (381) by Theodosius I. (Socrates, 
V. 8; Sozomen, vii. 7 ; Theodoret, HE v. 7); 
Ephesus (431) by Theodosius II. and Valentinian 
III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xix., xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1343-1348); Chalccdon (451) by Mar- 
cian and Valentinian III. (see ‘Acts of Chalccdon,’ 
p. i. cap. xxx.-xxxvi., ib. ii. 45-52); Constantinople 
(553) by Justinian (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Coll, i., ib. iii. 56); Constantinople (680-1) by Con¬ 
stantine II. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act i., 
ih. iii. 1056); and Niciea (787) by the Emperor 
Constantine VI. and the Empress Irene (see ‘ Acts 
of Nicica,’ ‘ Divalis sacra,’and Act i., ib. iv. 21- 
24, 36). 

(2) Pope Victor l. appears to have given the 
initiative for the holding of local Councils to dis¬ 
cuss the Paschal question in the 2nd century. Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, mentions that the Asiatic 
Council was summoned by him at the desire of 
Victor (see hia letter in Euseb. HE v. 24). This 
makes it probable that the Councils held in other 
places at the same time on the same question were 
convoked because of a wish expressed by Victor. 
The relation of the Popes to tlie convoking of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils must be consiaered in 
some detail, (a) It came to be believed that Pope 
Sylvester I. had shared in, or agreed to, the sum¬ 
moning of the Council of Nicjca (325) by Constan¬ 
tine. In the address of tlie Sixth Ecumenical 

I In connexion with his summoning of the Council as well as 
>^'lth his presence at it, there is need of remembering that Con¬ 
stantine was still unbaptized. He was baptized shortly before 
his death by Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia (see Euseb. Vit. 
Const, iv. 61, 62; Socrates, i. 39; Sozomen, ii. 34 ; Theodoret, 
HE i. 82 ; St. Ambrose, de Obit. Thend. 40 ; St. Jerome, Chron. 
sub anno 854. This evidence is too early and strong for it to be 
credible that Constantine was baptized at an earlier date 
by Sylvester, Bishop of Rome (see Liber Ponti/lcalia, xxxiv.). 


Council (Constantinople, 680) to Constantine iv. it 
is .said that Constantine the Great and Sylvester, 
Bisliop of Home, summoned tlie Council df Nicica 
(Hardouin, iii. 1417), and in tlie Liber Tontijirn/is 
(xxxiv.) it is .said that this Council was held with 
Ills a.ssent. If it is the case, as Ruttnus {HE i. 1) 
says, that Constantine acted in accordance witli the 
views of the hisluqjs, there is strong prohahility 
tliat tlie Bisiio]) of Home would he one of those con¬ 
sulted. (5) The Second Ecumenical Council, held at 
Const.‘intino[>le in 3S1, was sumnioned from the 
East only, and no Western bishop took part in it. 
There is no evidence’ and no i>robahility that the 
Pope had anything to do with the convocation of 
it. {c) I’ope Celcstine 1. took no part in the sum¬ 
moning ol tlieThinl E.cuinenical Council, held at 
Epliesus in 431. (r/) d'iie circumstances connected 

witli the summoning of the Eourth Ecumenical 
Council, held at L'halccdon in 451, are complicated. 
They justify the words of Pope l.eo I. himself, 
that the Council was held ‘ by the command of the 
Chri.stian princes and by the consent of the Apos¬ 
tolic JSee ’ (St. Leo, Ep. cxiv. 1), and the courtly 
jdirase of the Enifieror Marcian, that the Council 
was to take jilace at the suggestion of the l*ope 
{(Jjicra S. Leojiu, Ep. Ixxiii.), if some latitude of 
interpretation is allowed to this jihrase. They are 
inconsistent with the statement of the bishops of 
Mmsia in their letter to the Emperor Leo that the 
Council had been as.sembled ‘ by the order of Leo, 
tlie Homan pontiff, who is truly the head of the 
bishops, and of the veiierahle bishop Anatolius’ 
(‘Acts of Chalccdon,’ cod, encyc. 12, ‘ Ep. Episc. 
Mces. sec. ad Leonem Imper.,’ in Hardouin, ii. 
710). The facts are as follows. After the ‘ liobber- 
^nod ’ of Ephesus in 449, Pope Leo I. asked the 
Emperor Theodosius ii. to summon a Council of 
bishops from all parts of the world to meet in Italy 
(.^>. xliv,).’^ He twice repeated the same request 
{Ept). liv., Ixix.), though on the second occasion he 
saul that the (])ouncil would be unnecessary if 
without it the bishops would subscribe an orthodox 
statement of the faith {Ep. Ixix.). He also asked 
Valentinian ill., the Western Emperor, and his 
mother and his wife, Galla Placidia and Licinia 
Eudoxia, to support this request to Theodosius 
{Epp. Iv.-lviii.). Soon after St. Leo’s tliird letter 
to Theodosius, that Emperor died. His successors, 
Pulcheria and Marcian, wrote to St. Leo that they 
were willing to convoke a Council, evidently in- 
teiuling that it should be held in the East (St. Leo, 
Ep. Ixxxiv.), but circumstances had changed since 
St. Leo had expressed his wish for a Council, and 
he wrote two letters to Marcian and another to 
Pulcheria, dropping the wish for a Council, and 
in the second fetter to Marcian urging that it 
would not now be advisable to hold one {Epp. 
Ixxxii., Ixxxiii., Ixxxiv.). After the writing of 
the first of these letters, and before the second and 
third, the Emperor Marcian convoked the Eourth 
Ecumenical Council. When the Council had been 
summoned, St. J^eo wrote two letters to Marcian. 
In the lirst of them, dated ‘24th June 451, he said 
that he had hoped for the postponement of the 
Council, but that, since the Emperor had deter¬ 
mined on its being held, he would not olfer any 
liindrance, and appointed representatives to be pre¬ 
sent at '\t{Ep. Ixxxix. 1). In the second letter, 
dated 26th June 451, he wrote that, tliough he 
had requested the postponement of the Council, 
he would not oppose the Emperor’s arrangements 

1 The reference to the letters of Pope Dainasus to Theo<lo8iuf 
in the synodical letter preserved by Theodoret {HE v. 9) con¬ 
cerns the Council of 382, not that of 381 ; s‘*e v. 8. 

a In making this request, 8t. Leo may possibly have been influ¬ 
enced bv the appeals made to him by Flavian of Constunlmople 
and Eusebius of Dorylaeum : see G. Amelli, S. Leone Majjno e 
VOrirnte, Rome, 1882, pp. 41-49; Spicilegium Cassmense, Monte 
CaMino, 1893. 1. 132-137. 
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(Ep. xc. 1). [e) The attitude of Pope Vi^ilius 

towards the Fifth Ecuinenieal Council, held at 
Constantinople in 553, was in some respects the 
opjK)site of that of St. Leo towards the Coum*V' 
oi Chalcedon. In his condemnation of Theodorus 
of Cse.sarea, Pope Vi^ilius mentions that such a 
Council had been contemplated at a meeting at 
which were present, besides the Emperor and the 
civil ollicials, many bishops, including the Pishop 
of Constantinople and the Bishop of Milan (F/vr^/n. 
damn, Thcod,^ in Ilardouin, iii. S). Vigilius himself 
more than once expressed a wish that the Council 
should be held (‘ Ep. ad univ. Eccl.’ and ‘ Constitu- 
turn,’ in Hardouin, iii. 3, 12, 13); but when it had 
been convoked by the Emperor and the time for 
holding it had arrived, he (fesired that it should be 
postponed, and held aloof from the proceedings of 
it (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, i., ii., in ITar- 
douiii, iii. 63-66). (/) l*ope Agatho i. took no 

part in the summoning of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Constantinople in 680-681. {g) 

It was stated by Pope Adrian I. that the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, held at Nicn-a in 787, was by 
his appointment (‘Acts of Nicma,’ ‘ Hadriani 
Scriptum,’ ih. iv. 818); but the Council was con¬ 
voked by the Empress and the Emperor on the 
suggest ion of 'I'arasius, the Bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople (‘ Acts of Niciea,’ ‘ A[)ol. ad pop. a Tarasio,’ 
ih, iv. 24, 25), and the only fact to justify the 
Pope’s statement appears to be the practical a.ssent 
which he gave after receiving the tetter from the 
Empress and the Emperor announcing their inten¬ 
tion of convoking the Council (‘Acts of Niciea,* 
‘Divalis sacra ad Hadriauum,’ ih, iv. 21-24). 

K. The presidents of Councils.—The president of 
a diocesan Council was the bishop of the diocese, 
of a provincial Council the metropolitan of the 
province, and of a larger Council the chief bishop 
present, or a bishop locally eminent, or some 
bishop of special note. The presidents of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were as follows, (a) 
At Nicaea (325), Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova, pre¬ 
sided (see the list of signatures in Hardouin, i. 
311, 312; cf. Socrates, i. 13). Po.ssibly the reason 
why he held this position, notwithstanding the 
presence of Vito and Vincentius, the legates of 
Pope Sylvester i. (see Euseb. Vit, Const, iii. 7 ; 
Socrates, i. 13; Sozomen, i. 17; Theodoret, i. 7 ; 
signatures in Hardouin, i. 311, 312), and the fact 
that he was a Western bishop presiding in a Council 
held in the East, was that he was ajipointed by the 
Emperor Constantine, whose chief ecclesiastical 
adviser he was. Both St. Athanasius and Theo¬ 
doret, however, speak as though his prominence at 
Councils was due to his personal eminence. 

St. Athanasius writes : * It is unnecessary that I should speak 
of the ffreat Hosius, happy in his old aj^e, a true confessor. . . . 
This aped man is not unknown, i)ut of the greatest distinction. 
What Council has there been of which he was not the leader, 
and in which by his rlpht words he did not convince all?’ 
{Apolog. de fiiga, 6). Theodoret, after quoting this passage, 
continues : ‘ Hosius was Bishop of Cordova, and was prominent 
at the Council of Nicnr*,a, and took the first place among those 
who assembled at Sardica’ (HE ii. 15). 

It i 8 unlikely that credit ought to be given to a 
statement of Gela.sius of Cyzicus, a writer in the 
second half of the 5th cent., universally regarded 
as usually untrustworthy, that Hosius presided as 
the representative of the Pope (see his Act, Cone, 
Nic, ii. 5). (^) At Constantirio[)lo (381) the pre¬ 

sidents were successively IMcletius, Bishop of 
Antioch; Gregory of Nazianzus, Bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople ; and Nectarius, Bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople. Neither the Pope nor any Papal representa¬ 
tive was present, (c) At Ephesus (431), St. Cyril 
of Alexandria was president. The Acts of the 
Council say that he ‘took the place of Celestine, 
the most holy and most sacred archbishon of the 
Romans’ (see ‘Acts of Ephe.su 8 ,’ in Hardouin, i. 
1353, 1465, 1468, 1485, 1509, 151‘2, 1527, etc.). 


Pope Celestine l. sent as legates the bishops 
Arcadius and Projectus and the presbyter Philip¬ 
pas. (d) At Chalcedon (451) the Imperial com¬ 
missioners (see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’in Hardouin, 
ii. 53, 65, 68 , 69, 89, 93, 113, 272, ‘273, 308), 
and in the sixth session the Emperor Marcian 
(.see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vi., ih. ii. 485- 
489), acted as presidents; the chief place among 
the members of the Council was held by the 
legates of Pope Leo I. —Paschasinus, Lucentius, 
and Boniface (St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxix., ciii. ; cf. ‘Ep. 
Syn. Chalc.,’ in Opera S. Leonis, Ep. xcviii. 1 ; 
‘Acts of (dialcedon,’ Acts i., iii,, in Hardouin, ii. 
53, 310, 3().>).^ (e) At Constantinople (553), Euty- 
chius. Bishop of Constantinople, was president 
(see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll. viii., in Har¬ 
douin, iii. 201); the Pope was neither present nor 
represented. (/) At Constantinople (680-681) the 
Emperor Constantine IV. presided (‘Acts of Con¬ 
stantinople,’ Act i., ih. iii. 1056); the legates of 
Pope Agatho i., the presbyters Theodore and 
George, and the deacon John held the lirst place 
among the members of the Council (‘Acts of 
(Constantinople,’ e.g. Acts i., xviii., ih. iii. lO.^O, 
1401). {g) At Nicma (787) the legates of Pope 

Adrian I. —the archpresbyter Peter and the abbot 
Peter—presided (‘ Acts of Niccea,’ Acts i., vii., ih. 
iv. ‘28, 456). 

6 . The ratification of Councils.~(1) The decrees 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils received civil 
sanction ;from the Emperors: {a) in the case of 
Niciea (325) by a letter troin the Emperor Constan¬ 
tine (see Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 17-‘20 ; Socrates, i. 
9; Sozomen, i. 21 ; Gelasius of Cyzicus, Act, Cone. 
Nic, ii. 36); {h) in the case of Constantinople (381) 
by an edict of the Emperor Theodosius I. (see 
Socrates, v. 8 ; Sozomen, vii. 9); (c) in the case of 
Ephesus (431) in substance by letters and decrees 
of the Emperors Theodosius ll. and Valentinian 
III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 1616, 
1669, 1716); (d) in the case of Chalcedon (451) by 
the decrees and letters of the Emperors Valentinian 
III. and Marcian, and a letter of the Empress 
Pulcheria (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. iii.- 
xiii., ih. ii. 660-688); (e) in the case of Constanti¬ 
nople (553) by an approbation of the Emperor 
Justinian, if wc may trust the statement of Zonaras 
(Ann. xiv. 8 ), which in this matter has the support 
of strong general probability;^ (/) in the case of 
Constantinople (680-681) by the signature and edict 
of the Emperor Constantine IV. (see ‘Acts of Con¬ 
stantinople,’ Act xviii., ‘Edict. Const.,’ in Har¬ 
douin, iii. 1436, 1445-1457, 16.33-1639) ; (g) in tlie 
case of Nicma (787) by the signing of the decrees of 
the Council by the Empress Irene and the Emperor 
Constantine VI. (see ‘Acts of Nictea,’ Act viii., ih. 
iv. 485).» 

( 2 ) With the exception of the Second Council 
and the canons of the Fourth, the decrees of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were (a) subscribed by 
the Papal legates, or ( 6 ) both so subscribed and 
subsequently approved by the Pope, or (c) eventu- 
ally approved by the Pope. Ine decisions of 
Nica?a (3‘25) were subscribed by the Papal legates 
(see ‘Acts of Nicaaa,’ in Hardouin, i. 311-312); 
those of Ephesus (431) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and referred to with aj)proval in 
letters by Pope Sixtus III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ 
ih. i. 1527; ‘ Epp. Xysti III. ad Cyrillum,’ in 

1 Julian, Bishop of Cos, and a presbyter Basil are also said to 
have been appointed as papal legates, but do not aj^pear to 
have held the same position at the Council as the three men¬ 
tioned above (see St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxvi., xc., xcii., xciii.). 

2 The evidence afforded about this Council by Zonaras is not 
valuable; but there is no reason for doubting his statement 
referred to above. 

^ There is no record in this case of a formal edict after the 
Council; but the whole course of events after the Council shows 
that the decrees were regarded by the State authorities as bsing 
in force. 
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Coustant, Epp. Rom, Pontif. col. 1231-1240); those 
of Chalcedon (451) were subscribed by the Papal 
legates and accepted by Pope Leo I. (see ‘ Acts of 
Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, ii. 465-468 ; St. Leo, Ep. 
cxiv.); those of Constantinople (680-681) were 
subscribed by the Papal legates and accepted by 
Pope Leo Ii. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ in 
Hardouin, iii. 1424, 1425, 1469-1478, 1729-1736); 
and those of Nicfca (787) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and accepted by Pope Adrian I. (see 
‘Acts of Niciea,’ ib. iv. 456, 819). In the case of 
the Fifth Council, held at Constantinople in 553, 
Pope Vigilius at first dissented from the action of 
the Council (Vigilius, Constitutum of 553, ib, iii. 
10-48), and the Council struck his name from 
the diptychs (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, vii., 
ib. iii. 186, 187); but he afterwards changed his 
mind and declared his approval of the decisions 
(Vigilius, Ep. Decret, ; Constitutum of 654, in 
Hardouin, iii. 213-244). 

7. The relation of the Emperor to Councils.— 
Alter the time of Constantine the Great, the close 
relations between Church and State led not only 
to the summoning of Councils and the ratification 
of their decrees by the Emperors, but also to an 
influence—sometimes greater, sometimes less—in 
many other ways. But, whatever the aggressive¬ 
ness of certain Emperors and the sycopliancy of 
prominent members of the Church at some times, 
the State recognized, and the Church maintained, 
that the work of ecclesiastical decisions and legis¬ 
lation belonged to the Church, not to the State. 
A few instances from Church and State may 
suflice to illustrate this fact. Both the Second 
and the Third Ecumenical Councils, in asking the 
Emperor Theodosius I. and the Emperors Theo¬ 
dosius and Valentinian ill. respectively to ratify 
their decisions, spoke of the decisions themselves 
as wholly their own work, independently of the 
State (see ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 381, and ‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardouin, i. 808, 1501- 
1510). The Emperor Constantine the Great, in 
giving circulation to the decrees of the First Ecu¬ 
menical Council, said : ‘ Whatever is determined 
in the holy assemblies of the bishops is to be re¬ 
garded as showing the will of God’ (Euseb. Vit. 
Const, iii. 20). Tlie Emperors Theodosius ii. and 
Valentinian III. wrote to the Third Ecumenical 
Council that they had sent Candidian to be their 
representative, ‘ to have no share in the discussions 
which may take place about doctrine ; for it is 
unlawful that one who is not on the list of the 
holy bishops should mingle in the affairs of the 
Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1345). The Emperor Marcian ad¬ 
dressed the Fourth Ecumenical Council : ‘ Our will 
to be present at the Council is that we may ratify 
those things which are done, not that we may 
exercise any power ’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vi., 
ib. ii. 465). The historian Theodoret records a 
dialogue between the Emperor Constantins ii. and 
Pope Liberius, in which Liberius insisted, and 
incurred banishment for insistinjj;, that St. Atha¬ 
nasius must not be condemned without a fair trial 
by ecclesiastical authorities and a sentence passed 
upon him after such a trial in accordance with the 
rules of the Church (see Theodoret, HE ii. 16). 
The same principle of the independence of the 
Church is emphatically declared in the letter 
written W Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, to the 
Emperor Constantins ll., in which he said: 

‘ Push not yourself into the affairs of the Church, neither give 
commands to ua about them ; but rather do you learn them 
from us. God has committed to your hands a kingdom. He 
has entrusted us with the affairs of the Church. And as h< 
who should steal your rule would be r»‘sisling God who ap¬ 
pointed it, 80 do you be afraid on your part to take upon your 
self the affairs of the Church and become guilty of a greal 
offence. It is written, “Render unto Cuesar the things that 


are Cajsar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s." There¬ 
fore it is not lawful for us to bear rule u])oii the earth, and you, 
Sire, have not authority to hum iiicetise. . . . This is my 
determination ; I unite not with the Ariaris, but I anathematize 
their heresy. I subscribe not against AUianasiuH, whom we 
and the Church of the llomaus and the whole council acquitted ' 
'[St. Athan. Hist. Arian. 44). 

Sucli inHtances show that, while the Church 
acquiesced in the use of the most extravagant 
language to describe the Emperor, os when the 
Imperial commissioners and others called him ‘the 
divine head,’ ‘ tlie divine and immortal head,’ ‘our 
most divine lord,’ or when a letter from him was 
styled a ‘divine letter’ (see, e.g., ‘Acts of Epiiesus,’ 
p. i. cap. 19, 20 ; ‘ Epp. Cath.’cap. 17, and ‘ Acts of 
Chalcedon,’ p. i.; ‘ Epp.’ 20, 36, Acts iv., xi., xiv. p. 
iii. cap. 6. 7, in Hardouin, i. 1.344, 1345, 1616, li. 
36, 52, 413, 545, 572, 664, 668), it was not allowed 
hat the Emperor had any right to dictate what 
the Councils should do. 

8. The relation of the Pope to Councils.—The 
subject of the relation of tlie Popes to the con¬ 
voking and confirming of Councils has been dealt 
with above. It is necessary to examine also the 
I'iew of the Papal authority taken by the Councils. 
,\s of the Emperor, so of the l^ope, language of a 
strong kind was used at and by the Councils. It 
nii.st suffice to quote some of the most remarkable 
nstances. At Ephesus (431) the Papal legate 
Philip described St. I’eter as ‘ the prince and head 
of the Apostles, the jiillar of the faith, and the 
•oundation of the Catholic Church ’; declared that 
le ‘ up to this time and always lives in his suc¬ 
cessors and gives judgment’; and in this context 
referred to Pope Celestine as the ‘ successor and 
representative^ of St. Peter (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in 
Hardouin, i. 1477, 1478); and the Fathers of the 
Council, in giving sentence against Nestorius, used 
the words, ‘ necessarily impelled by {dird) the 
canons and by (iK) the letter of our most holy 
Father and fellow-minister, Celestine, Bishop of 
the Roman Church* (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act i., 
ib. i. 1421, 1422). At Chalcedon (451) the Papal 
legate Paschasinus called the Pope the ‘ head of 
all the Churches’ (‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act i., ib. 
ii. 67, 68) ; and the Fathers of the Council in tlieir 
letter to the Emperor Marcian spoke of the Pope 
as the ‘ invulnerable champion ’ whom ‘ God pro¬ 
vided,’ and in their letter to Pope Leo described 
him as the ‘ head ’ of which they were the ‘ mem¬ 
bers,’ and as him to whom ‘ was entrusted by the 
Saviour the guarding of the vine,’ the Church 
(‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. 1, 2, ib. ii. 643, 
644, 655, 656). At Con.stantinople (680-681) the 
Fathers of tlie Council wrote to Pope Agatho : 
‘ We commit to thee, as the (diief ruler of the 
universal Church standing on the firm rock of 
the faith, what is to be done,’ to give eflect to 
the decisions of the Council; and described the 
Pope’s letter to the Emperor as ‘uttered alxiut 
divine truth by the chief head of the Apostles ’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act xviii., ib. iii. 1437- 
1440). Yet, notwithstanding all such statements, 
the Councils did not regard the Papal utterances 
as settling anything ; they examined and tested 
the judgment of the Popes ; they assented to these 
as conforming to orthodox standards; they did 
not shrink from declaring a Pojie to be a heretic. 
At Ephesus (431) the condemnation of Nestorius 
was not pa.ssed until after the most elaborate con 
sideration of his case, though tlie letter of Pope 
Cele.stine condemning him was before them (‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act i., ib. i. 135.3-14.34). At Clial- 
cedon (451) tliere was a like examination of the 
Tome of Pope Leo, and it was eventually approved 
as being ‘ consonant with tlie confession ot great 
Peter’ (‘Acts of ClialccHlon,’ Act y., ib. ii. 455, 
456). The Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at Con¬ 
stantinople in 553, insisted on condemning Theo- 
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dore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret, in spite of the 
resistance of Pope Vi^ilins (‘ Acts of Constanti- 
noi)le,’ Coll, viii., ib. iii. 187-1JU8). The Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 
680-081, anatliematized Pope Honorius I. as a 
heretic; and with reference to the letters of 
Ser^dus and Honorius declared : 

‘ We And that these documents are altojjether alien from the 
doctrines of the Apostles and the decisions of the holy Councils 
and all the accepted holy Fathers, and that they follow the 
false teachings of the heretics. VVe entirely reject them, and 
we execrate them as destructive to the soul. Moreover, we 
have deleriiiined that the names of the very men whose doc¬ 
trines we execrate as Impious are to be cast out from the holy 
Church of (.«o<l, namely Sergius. . . . And besides these, we 
have decided that Honorius, who was Pope of the elder Rome, 
is to he cost out of the holy Church of God and anathematized 
together with them. ... To Theodore of Pharan, the heretic, 
anathema. To Sergius, the heretic, anathema. To Cyrus, the 
heretic, anathema. To Honorius, the heretic, anathema. To 
Pyrrhus, the heretic, anathema ‘ (‘ Acts of Constantinople/ 
Acta xiii., xvi., in Hardouin, iii. 1332, 1333, 13S5). 

A coniparison of the dill'erent f)arts of the evi¬ 
dence snows that, while the Pone was regarded a.s 
the chief bishop of Christeruiom, and while his 
authority and influence were great, the Councils 
held that it was for them and not for him to decide 
in matters of doctrine and discipline ; and that, 
while the ordinary and normal desirable process 
was that Pope ancfCouncil should be in agreement, 
and tliat wliat the Council decided the Pope should 
accept and give effect to, a necessity might arise 
of a Council taking its own line in opposition to a 
Pope, and even of condemning him as heretical. 

As regards the disciplinary power of the F*ope, 
regulations of the Councils of Niciea (325) and 
Sardica (343) are of special importance. Canon 6 
of Nic®a assumes the possession by the Pope of 
a certain patriarchal authority in Italy, parallel 
with that of other patriarchs elsewhere, referred 
to as an illustration in a way which may imply a 
primacy on the part of Rome : 

* Tb« old customs in Egypt and Libya and Pentapolis are to be 
preserved ao that the Bishop of Alexandria shall have authority 
over all these, since this is customary also in the case of the 
Bishop of Rome. In like manner, in Antioch and in the other 
provinces the rights are to be preserved to the Churches.* 
Canons 3, 4, and 5 of Sardica provide for appeals 
to Home in certain cases. They enact that, if a 
bishop has been deiwsed by the bishops of his pro¬ 
vince, there may i>e an appeal to tiie Bishop of 
Rome, who is to decide whether the a|meal is to 
be allowed or not ; if it is allowed, the rone is to 
nominate bishops from the neighbourhooct of the 
province in ipiestion to act as the court for the 
second hearing of the case ; if the appellant can 
persuade the Pope to do so, the Pope may send 
presbyters of his own to act as his legates {efvat 
itf ^(ovcrl^ auroO toO ^TKXKdirou . . . 
avd(vrLa.y roxnox) rap oO direcrrdXifcray) in the court 
thus formed. 

9 . The authority of Councils.—The degree of 
authority wliicli a Council nosses-sed varied greatly 
with its character. A lo(;aI Council in itselr could 
make no claim to acceptance wider than in the 
locality to which it belonged, and its decisions 
were always open to revision by a larger and more 
representative body. Thus, a diocesan Council 
had authority for its diocese, and a provincial 
Council for its province, but in each case this 
authority was subject to appeal from the diocese to 
the province, from the province to a union of pro¬ 
vinces, and from any smaller Council to a Council 
of the whole Church ; and as the Council was more 
fully representative, so its authority was greater. 
But a Council, however fully representative in 
constitution, was not finally authoritative simply 
because of that constitution. The ratification of 
its decrees by tlie Emperor gave civil sanction, 
and the assent to them by the Pope supplied a 
further ecclesiastical step (cf. the famous saying of 
St. Augustine, ‘ lam enirn de hac causa duo con¬ 


cilia niissa sunt ad sedem apostolicam : inde etiam 
rescripta vcnerunt. Causa linita est: utinani 
alhpiaudo liniatiir error ’ [5e»-w. cxxxi. 10]). But 
the Council did not become Ecumenical, in the 
sense in wliicli that word has been here used, and 
so completely binding on the whole body of the 
Clmrch, witiiout the Lauieral acceptance by the 
Church of its doctrinal decisions, since a Council, 
liowever representative in constitution, might fail 
to represent the real mind of the Church, just as a 
civil body of the most completely representative 
character, so far as constitution is concerned, 
might fail to represent the real wishes of the 
nation which elected it. This acceptance by the 
whole body of the Church was given to each of 
the seven Councils which have here been called 

* Ecumenical.’ In the case of these Councils the 
acceptance was not always easily or imrneiliately 
received. For instance, the First Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil, that of Nicfca (3*25), prove<i to be the occasion 
of controversy rather than the settlement of it, 
and did not receive universal acceptance for more 
than fifty years, until after the Second Ecumenical 
Council, that of Constantinople (381) ; and the 
decisions of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, that 
of Nica^a (787), were for a long time without ac¬ 
ceptance in the West, were actually rejected by 
the Council of Frankfort (794) under a misunder¬ 
standing of their meaning,' and only gradually 
came to that recognition in the West which, added 
to the Eastern acceptance, constituted universal 
yiprobation. An instance of the way in which a 
Cfouncil not representative of the whole Church by 
its constitution may become Ecumenical tlirou^di 
universal acceptance of its doctrinal teaching is in 
the Second Ecumenical Council, that of Constanti¬ 
nople (381), which was summoned from the East 
only, and which no Western bishop attended. The 
authority of the Ecumenical Councils is thus that 
of the whole Church. The idea of authority, 
whether as resident in the Church or as expressed 
by Councils, was based on the belief tliat the 
Clmrch, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was 
giving eH’ect to the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and the deposit of faith committed by our Lord 
to His apostles. St. Athanasius described the 
work of the orthodox bishops at Nittma (325) as 
having been ‘ to collect the sense (Sidyoia) of the 
Scriptures ’ (de Deer. Nic. Syn. 20). The work 
done at Constantinimle (381) was described by the 
bishops who met at Constantinople in the following 
year, who were almost the same as those of the 
Council of 381, in the words : 

* We, whether we have endured persecutions or trihulations or 
the threats of inonarchs or the cruelties of rulers or some other 
trial at the hands of the heretics, have l>orne these for the 
Hake of the faith of the gospel which was ratified at Nic»a in 
Cithvnla, by the three hundred and eighteen holy Fathers 
under the guidance of Ood. For this which we have been 
at pains to preserve ought to be sufficient for you and for us 
and for all who do not wrest the word of the true faith. It is 
the most ancient faith. It is in accordance with our baptism. 
It teaches us to believe in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and consequently in one Godhead 
and Power and Essence of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, the dignity being equal and the majesty co- 
eternal; In three wholly perfect Subsistences or three perfect 
Persons. ... We also preserve unperverted the doctrine of 

1 The Council of Niewa (787) affirmed the lawfulness of 

* reverence of honour’( timtttio? irpoa-cvviyo-iO addressed to the 
images of our Lord and the saints, but condemned any offering 
of ‘ real worship of adoration * (aAiT^ivTj Karpeia) 10 them (‘ Arts 
of Niciea,' Act vil., in Hardouin, iv. 466). What the Council 
of Frankfort (794) rejected was the offering of adoration : 
‘ Allata est in medium quaestiode nova Oraecorum 8yno<io quam 
de adorandis imaginibus Constantinopoli (obviously a blunder 
for Nic»aj fecerunt. In qua scriptum hahebatur ut qui Imairini- 
bus sanctorum ita ut deifleae Trinitoti servitium aut adora- 
tionein non Impenderent anatiicma iudicarentur. Qui supra 
sanctissimi patres nostri omnimodis adoratioiiem et servitium 
renuentes contempserunt atque consentientes condemnaver- 
unt ’ (canon 2 in Hardouin, iv. 904). This a8cril)eg to the Ni«;ene 
Council (787) exactly what that Council ha<i rejected—the offer¬ 
ing to images of the adoration due to the Holy Trinity. 
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the Incarnation of the Lord, rcccivln^^ the tradition that the 
dispensation of the flesh is not without soul or witlioiit reason 
or imperfect, and being- fully eonvinced tliat the Word of God 
was perfect before the ng^es and became perfect man in the 
last clays for our salvation ’ (see Theodoret, 77A’ v. 9). 

At Ephesus (431) the bishops gave as tlieir reason 
for the approval of the letters of St. Cyril that 
they ‘ were in no respect discordant with the 
Scriptures inspired by God or with the faith which 
has ueeii haiuled down, which was sot forth in the 
great Council by the holy Fathers who assembled 
at Nicfva,' and, as their reason for the condemna¬ 
tion of Nestorius, that his teaching was ‘wholly 
alien from the faith of the Apostles and the 
gospel’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardoiiiii, 
i. 1505). At Chalceaon (451) the letter of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria to John of Antioch was read, con¬ 
taining tlie following passage : 

‘ Concerning the Virgin Mother of Ood how we both think 
and say, and concerning the manner of the Incarnation of the 
Only-begotten Son of God, we will speak hriefly, necessarily, 
not hy way of addition, but as a full completion, as we have 
received from the beginning from the divine Scriptures and 
from the tradition of the holy Fathers.’ 

The Tome of St. Leo, which also was read to the 
Council, appealed chiefly to the evidence of Holy 
Scri})ture, but likewise to the creed confe.ssed by 
the whole body of Christians. After the Tome had 
been read, the bislioi)s exclaimed : 

‘ This is the faith of the Fathers. This ia the faith of the 
Apostles. Thus do we all believe. Thus do the ort>»odox 

believe. Anathema to him who does not so believe. Peter 

has spoken thus through Leo. Thus did the Apostles teach. 
Piously and truly has Leo taught. Thus taught Cyril. Eternal 
be the memory of Cyril. Leo and Cyril taught alike. Thus 
taught Leo and Cyril. Anathema to him who does not so 
believe. This is the true faith. Thus are we, the orthodox, 

minded. This is the faith of the Fathers' (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ 

Act 1., ii., In Hardouin, ii. 121, 305). 

At Constantinople (553) the bishops declared : 

‘ Being gathered together, before all things we have briefly 
confessed that we hold that faith which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
true God, delivered to His holv Apostles, and through them to 
the holy Churches, and which the holy Fathers and doctors 
who succeeded them delivered to the peoples committed to 
their care '; and described themselves, in their condemnation of 
heresy, as lighting ' the light of knowledge from the divine 
Sfiriptures and the teaching of the Apostles ’ (‘ Acts of Con¬ 
stantinople,’ 653, Coll, viii., in Hardouin, ill. 189, 194). 

The bishops at Constantinople (680-681) stated : 

* We have examined the syncKlical letter of Soplironius of 
holy memory, once patriarch of the holy city of Christ our Ood, 
Jerusalem ; and, os we have found it to be in harmony with 
the true faith and in accordance with the teachings of the 
Apostles and the holy approvrd Fatliers, we have judged it to 
be orthodox and have received it as profitable to the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church'; described themselves as 
‘ following the five holy Ecumenical Councils and the holy and 
approved Fathers,’ and as defining the faith ‘according as the 
prophets from the beginning have taught, and Jesus Christ 
Hiuiaelf has instructed us, and the symbol of the holy Fathers 
has delivered to us ’ ; and in their letter to Pope Agatho i. said 
of their work: ' On us shone the grace of the all-holy Spirit, 
bestowing His power through your continual prayer, so that 
we might root out every tare and every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, and commanding that they should be con¬ 
sumed with fire. And, agreeing in heart and tongue and hand, 
we have put forth, by the assistance of the life-giving Spirit, a 
definition most free from error and most certain, not removing 
the ancient landmarks, as it is said, which God forbid, but 
abiding by the testimonies of the holy and approved Fathers’ 
(‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 680-681, Acts xiii., xviii., in Hardouin, 
iii. 1333. 1400, 144(1). 

At Nictea (787) the bishops defined their work : 

'Thus the teaching of our holy Fathers is strengthened, 
that is, the tradition of the Catholic Church, which has received 
the Gospel from one end to the other. Thus we follow Paul, 
who spoke in Christ, and all the company of the divine Apostles 
and the holy Fathers, holding fast the traditions which we have 
received’; and wrote to the Empress Irene and to the Emperor 
Constantins vi.: ‘ Following the traditions of the Apoptles and 
the Fathers, we are bold to speak, being of one mind in the 
concord given by the all-holy Spirit; and being all brought 
together in one, having the tradition of the Catholic Church in 
harmony with us, we are in accord with the agreeing voices set 
forth by the six Ecumenical Councils’ (‘Acte of Nicroa,' Act 
vi)., in Hardouin, iv. 456, 473). 

For their great doctrinal decisions the Ecumenical 
Councils thus posses?) tlie iiutliority of the universal 
Church, and base their work on that tradition of 
the faith which goes back to and rests on tlie 
authority of our Lord Himself. A more ditiiciilt 


question arises as to the degree of their authority 
in certain other matters. Some (li^cijilmary enact¬ 
ments obviously dealt with Io(‘al and tcniipurary 
circnm.stances, and therefore hav(*. only local niul 
temporar}^ force, a.s, e.o., regulations about letters 
of commendation made at (dialccdon (451) in 
canon 11 ; but in other matters of discipline it is 
less easy to decide how far a principle is involved 
which may tend towards some degree of permanent 
authority. 

An iiiHtance may show the complexity of the problem thug 
rai.sed. The First Ecumenical Council, acting in accordance 
with the condonmation of ‘usury’ in canon 20 of the Council 
of Elvira (30.5), the excommunication of ‘ministers who lend 
money for interest’ in canon 12 of the Council of Arles (314), 
and the regulation in the forty-fourth Apostolical Canon, that 
*a bishop, priest, or deacon, who seeks interest from those who 
owe him money must either cease from the ])raeti.‘o or ho 
deposed,' enacted that: ‘Since many who are in the list of the 
clergy, moved hy covetousness and the spirit of gain, have 
forgotten the divine word which says, “ He hath not given his 
money upon interest,” and lend and reipiire one per cent per 
month, the holy and great Council declares that, if any one 
after this decree l>e found to he receiving interest . . . he shall 
be deposerl from the clerical otiice and his name shall be struck 
oil the list’ (canon 17); and this canon passed into the ordinary 
law of both East and West, and became part of the Corpus 
inn's canontci (Decretuui, i. xl\ ii. 2, ii. xiv. 4 (8)). This canon 
differs markedly, on the one hand, from doctrinal decisions 
concerning central truth ; and, on the other hand, from regu- 
la'ions of merely local and temporary import. 

10 . The work of the Seven Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils.—It lias already been indicated that the 
Ecumenical Councils dealt witli matters of very 
varying character and importance, some doctrinal, 
others disciplinary. 

( 1 ) Their great work was in regard to the 
theology of the Incarnation.—{a) By the accept¬ 
ance of the Nicene Creed, and in particular of the 
phrase in it * of the same essence as the Fatlier’ 
\bfxoov<no^ Tif UarpL), the FIRST COUNCIL OF NlC^A 
(325) allirmed the real Deity of Christ (see Con¬ 
fessions, in vol. iii. p. 836, and Cheeds [Ecu- 
menieal]). (5) The First COUNCIL OF CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE (381) ratified the work of the Council of 
Nica?a (325) in regard to the Deity of Christ; and 
in particular, by its condemnation of Apollinar- 
ism—the heresy which maintained that our Lord 
did not possess a higher human soul or spirit— 
protected the completeness of Christ’s manhood ; 
see canon 1 : 

‘ The confession of faith of the three hundred and eighteen 
Fathers who were assembled at Nicsea in liithynia shall not be 
abolished, but shall remain ; and every heresy shall be anathe¬ 
matized, especially that of the Eunomians or .\nomaeans, the 
Arians or Eudoxians, the semi-Ariang or Pneumatomachians, 
the Sabellians, Marcellians, Photiniang, and Apollinarians.’ 

It has been thought by some tliat this Council 
affirmed the longer form of the Nicene Creed, 
sometimes called the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see CONFES.SIONS, and CREEDS, ut supra), (c) 
The First Council of Ephesus (431), by its 
approval of the letters of St. Cyril of Alexiiiulria 
and its condemnation of Nestorius, affirmed the 
one Person of Clirist, so tliat it is accurate to call 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ‘the Mother of God’ 
(^€or 6 xo?), and to say tliat ‘ God was horn and died.’ 
(V/) The Council of Chalcedon (451) rat ified the 
work of the three earlier Courieils by its affirmation 
of the Deity, comjilete manhood, and one Person 
of Christ, and by its acceptance of the original 
Nicene Creed and the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(.see Confessions, and Creeds) ; and declared aho 
the distinctness and permanent reality of Christ’s 
two natures of Deity and manliood by accepting 
the Tome of St. Leo and by acknowledging 
‘two natures, without confusion, without rhange, without 
rending, without separation, while the distinction of the 
natures is in no way destroyed because of the union, but rather 
the peculiarity of each nature is preserved and coneur.s into 
one Person and one Hypostasis’ (Act v., in Hardouin, n. 
453-456) 

(c) The Second Council of Constantinople 
(553), hy its comlemnation of the ‘ Three Cliaidcrs 
—that is ( 1 ) the jierson and writings of 'Ihcoilore 
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of Moj)siiC8tia, (2) the writings of Theodoret in 
doftnico of Nestorius and against St. Cyril of 
Alexjindria and the Council of Ephesus (431), and 
(3) tlie letter of lhas to Maris—rejected anew the 
Nestorian heresy and atlirined the doctrine of the 
one Eerson of Christ. The words of the sentence 
of the C.ouneil are : 

‘Wc receive the four holy Councils, that is, of Nicaca, of 
Constantinople, the First of Ephesus, and of Chalccdon ; and 
we have altirined aixi do affirm those truths which they defined 
in defence of the one and the same faith. We declare those 
who do not receive these Councils to he a])art from the Catholic 
Clinrch. We oondeniri and anatheniatize, tojjether with all 
other lu^relics who have been condcunned and anathematized 
by the aforesaid four holy Councils and by the Holy Catholic 
and AposLoru; Church, Theodore who was Viishop of Mopsueslia 
and his wicked writin'^8, and the wicked wntin^rs of Theodoret 
against the right faith and against the twelve chapters of the 
holy Cyril and against the First Council of Ephesus, and his 
writings in defence of Theodore and Nestorius. Moreover, we 
rtnathematize also the wicked letter which lhas is said to have 
written to Maris the Persian, which denies that Ood the Word 
was incarnate of the holy .Mother of (iod and ever Vdrgin Mary, 
and so was made man’ (‘ Acts of Constatitinople,’ 553, Coll, viii.. 
In Hardouin, iii. 193, 194 ; cf. Evagrius, IIK iv. 38). 

(/) The Third Council of Constantinople 
(680-681) condemned the Monotlielite heresy, ac- 
cordi/ig to M'hirh there is only one will in Chri.st, 
and allirined the reality of His human will as well 
as of His Divine will. After declaring their ad¬ 
herence to the Councils of Mica'a (325), Constanti¬ 
nople (3Sl), Kphesus (431), Chttlcedon (451), and 
Coustaut'iuople (553), and after reciting Uio original 
Nicciie Creed and the enlaigod Niceue or (^onstan 
tinopolitau Creed (see Confessions, ami Creeds, 
supra)j the bishops said : 

‘This holy and orthodox creed of the Divine grace was in 
itself enough for the complete knowledge and confirmation ol 
the orthodox faith ; but since the author of evil has nevoi 
ceased to find a serpent to help him, and thereby to diffuse hi 
deadly poison among the human race, and so to find f) 
instruments to accoinplisli his will—we mean Theodoret, wh< 
was Bishop of I’haran ; Sergius, Pyrrhu.s, Paul, Peter, wh< 
were bishops of this royal city ; also Honorius, who was Pop< 
of old Rome ; and Cyru.s, who held the hi.shopric of Ale.xandria 
also Macarius, who was recently in charge of .\ntioch, and hi: 
disciple, Stephen—he did not fail to bring through then 
scandalous errors on the whole (fimreh by disseminating in nev 
fashion among the orthodox people the heresy of the one wili 
and one operation in the two natures of the one Christ on 
true Ood, one Person of the Holy Trinity, . . . the heres] 
which serves to take away the fullness of the Incarnation o" 
the one Lord Jesus Christ our Ood by means of a crafty notion 
and which impiously brings in the idea of His rational^ 
quickened flesh as being without will and operation. ... It 
like manner, following the teaching of the holy Fathers, we 
proclaim two natural will.s (JeATjcrei? t/toi OfArjfjiaTa) in Him, and 
two natural operations, without division, without change, with¬ 
out severance, without confusion, and two natural wills not 
opposed to one another~God forbid—as the wicked hercticj; 
said, but his human will following, and not resisting or o|: 
posing, but rather subject to His divine and almighty will 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’680-681, Act xviii., in Hardouin, iii. 
1395-1400). 

(f/) The Second Council of Nic.ea (787) deal 
with the contentions of the Iconoclasts that Chris 
might not be represented in a material form 
because of the infinity of the Godhead, or, as tlie 
more moderate members of the party taiiglit, that 
the repre.sentations of Him might not be venerated. 
In view of tiiese contentions, the Council aflirmed 
the teaching of the six earlier Ecumenical Councils, 
and proc(?oded to declare that the material re 
presentations of our Lord were the visible sign.*^ 
of the reality of the Incarnation, and that tlie 
veneration of these and of the images of the 
saints—which was to he distinguished from the 
adoration due to God alone—lifted the thoughts o: 
the worshippers to the realities which these visible 
things represented: 

‘ We, holding fast in everything the decrees and acts of on 
divinely guided Fathers, proclaiiu them with one mouth and 
one heart, adding nothing to, taking nothing away from, the 
things which they delivered to us, but in the.se we are strong, 
in these we are established ; we so confess, we so teach, as the 
six holy Ecumenical Councils have defined and determined 
And wc believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of al 
things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, His 
only-begotten Son a.»?d Word, through whom all things were 
made : and in the aoly Ghost, the Lord and Life-Giver, con- 


siih.stantial and co-eternal with the Father and His co-eternal 
lou—the Trinity uncreated, undivided, incomprehensible, un 
ircumscribed, which wholly and alone is to be adored and 
'erierated and worshipped, one Godhead, one Lord.shij>, one 
>oiuinion, one Kingdom and Power, whicli without division is 
,pi)orlioiied to the Persons, and without confusion is joined to 
he Essence, And we confess that One of the same holy and 
to-essential Trinity, our Lord Jesus Chri.st, the true God, in the 
last days for our salvation became flesh and was made Man, and 
ly the saving dispensation of His passion and resiirreidion and 
uscen.sion into heaven did save our race and set ns free from 
dolatry. . . . The Lord of glory Himself, God who became 
dan, saved us and set us free from idolatry. To Him, there- 
ore, be glory ; to Him be grace ; to Him be thanksgiving ; to 
lirn be jiraise ; to Him be majesty. Hi.s is redemption and salva- 
,ion. He alone is able to save to the uttermost. This is the 
work of no other men, who came from the ilu.st. He Hini.self, 
through the tiispensation of His incarnation, has fulfiUod for us, 
on whom the ends of the world are come, the words foretold by 
the prophets. . . . And we greet the words of the Lord, and of 
the apo.stles, and of the prophets, by which we have been 
taugiit to honour and magnify, first her who is actually and 
really the Mother of Ood, who is above all the heavetily ])owei8, 
and then the holy powers of the angels, the blessed and illus¬ 
trious apostles, the glorious prophets, the victorious martyrs 
who fought for Christ, the holy and God-fearing doctors, and 
all the saints ; and to seek for their intercessions, winch are 
able to make us at home with God, the King of all, if wo keep 
His commandments, and strive to live virtuously. VV’o greet, 
moreover, the figure of the honourable and life-giving cross, 
and the holy relitjs of the saints; and we receive and greet 
and embrace the holy and venerable images, according to the 
pruniiive tradition of the Holy Catholic Church of God, that is, 
our Holy Fathers, who both received them and determined that 
they shoiild be in all the holy churches of God, and in every 
place of His tiominion. These honouraifie images, as ivas been 
Hai<l before, we lionour and greet and honourably venerate, 
namely, the image oi the Incarnation of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and of our unstained Lady, the all-holy 
Mother of God, of whom He was pleased to become flesh, that 
He might save us and .set us free from all nicketl i<lolatry ; 
and of the holy and bodiless angels, who appeared in the form 
of men to the righteous; and the figures and images of the 
divine and far-famed apo.stles, the Go<i-speaking pro}ilu-ts, the 
triumphant martyrs, and the saints ; so that, through their 
representations, we may be led to the reiudlection and memory 
of them who are rejiresented, and may atUiin to soim? share in 
their holiness. ... In i>ropurtion as the saints arc heiiebl by 
their images, those who behold them are uplifted in ineiuury 
and affee.tion of those who are represented, so os to assign to 
these greeting and honourable veneration, not the real adora¬ 
tion which, according to our faith, is due to the nature of God 
only ; but that to these, os to the figure of the honourable and 
life-giving cross, and to tlie holy Gospels, and to the otlier 
sacred objects, there should be brought incense and lights to 
do them honour, as has been the pious custom of men of old ‘ 
(‘Acts of Nicuja,’ 787, Acts iv., vii., in Hardouin, iv. 264, 
265, 450). 

(2) Of the work done by the Ecumenical Councila 
in addition te the protection and development of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, only a few re¬ 
presentative instances can he given. The decision 
in regard to the schism caused liy Meletius, Bi.shop 
of Lycu])oIis, intruding into otlier dioceses and 
ordaining in them ; the decision about the disjiute 
as to the right day for keejiing Easter ; the regula¬ 
tion that all were to pray standing on Sundays, at 
Nica*a (325) ; tlie assigning of the lirst place after 
the Bi.shop of Koine to the Bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople, at (Mnstantinople (381); the prohibition of 
.simony and the regulations about deaconesses, at 
Clialcedon (451)—show the wide scoiio of the dis¬ 
ciplinary enactments of these councils. 

II. Other important Councils. — Illustrations of 
Councils other than the Seven Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cila niajyr be placed in three groups. 

(1) CounciU held at Constantinople in S69 

and That in 869 was regarded in the West, 

and is still regarded by the Church of Rome, as 
the Eighth Ecumenical Council. Its chief work 
was the condemnation of Photius, one of the 
claimants to the See of Constantinople, who in 
866 had issued an encyclical letter in which he 
attacked the Westerns for (a) keeping Saturday as 
a fast; (6) eating milk and cheese during part of 
Lent; (c) not allowing married men to he priests ; 
{d) restricting confirmation to bishops ; (e) teach¬ 
ing the double jiroeession of the Holy Ghost {Ep. 
i. 13, in Migne, PG cii. 721-742); and who in 867 
had presided at a Council at Constantinople which 
had anathematized the Pope (‘Acts of Constan- 
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tinople,’ 869, in Hardouin, v. 749-1196). The 
Council held in 879 is re^^arded in the East as the 
Kiglith Ecumenical Council. It reversed the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Council of 869 and acknowleaged 
Photiiis. Legates of the Pope were present at it, 
and assented to its work ; hut it was eventually 
repudiated by the Pope. The absence of Eastern 
acceptances of the Council of 869 and of Western 
acceptance of the Council of 879 makes both these 
Councils to be without that universal acceptance 
which is a condition of ecumenicity. 

(2) Between the Council of Nicma (325) and the 
Council of Constantinople (381) a series of Councils 
concerning the Arinn controversy were held. The 
most important of them were those at Antioch in 
341, with supplementary assemblies later in the 
same year and in 344, which drew up five Creeds 
which in themselves were orthodox, but which 
played into the hands of the semi-Arians by the 
use of ambiguous expressions about the Deity of 
Christ; at Sardica in 343, which defended St. 
Athanasius ; and the simultaneous Council at 
Philipj)opolip, which condemned him and accepted 
the fourth of the Antiochene Creeds ; at Sirmium 
in 351, 357, and 358, whicdi were favourable to the 
semi-Arians, and the third of which drew up a 
Creed of the same character as the Antiochene 
Creeds; at Ariminum in 359, which accepted a 
semi-Arian Creed; at Seleucia in 359, which 
accepted the same Creed as that adopted at 
Ariminum ; and at Alexandria in 362, which, on 
the temj)orary return of St. Athanasius to his See, 
dealt with the various practical difficulties which 
had arisen through the dominance of the Arians 
during the reign of Constantins ll. 

(3) Particular Coimcils of special importance .— 
(a) The Councils of Laodicea, held between 341 and 
381, of Carthage in 397 and 419, and the Quini- 
sext, or Trullan, Council of Constantinople (692) 
made regulations in regard to the books which 
might be read in church.—(6) A series of Councils 
held in the 5th cent, in Africa and Palestine and 
Italy were concerned with the Pelagian heresy. 
With these must be placed the highly important 
Second Council of Orange (529), which condemned 
Semi-Pelagianisin, and definitely asserted the 
need of Divine grace both to lean man to choose 
good and to enable him to give effect to his choice ; 
but took pains to avoid exaggerations in the 
opposite direction, by adding to the canons the 
following statement: 

‘ When grace has been received through baptism, all the 
baptized, i)y the help and co-operation of Christ, are able and 
ought to fultll those things which pertain to the salvation of 
the soul, if they are willing to labour faithfully. That any are 
>redesLined to evil by the power of (iod, we not only do not 
•elieve, but also, if there are any who wish to believe so great 
an evil, we aay anathema to them with all abhorrence. This 
also W’e healthfully confess and believe, that in every good work 
it is not we who begin and afterwards are aided by the mercy 
of God, hilt (Io<l Himself in the first instance inspires into us, 
without any good deserts of our own preceding, belief in Him 
and lo\e for Him, so that we both faithfully seek for the .sacra¬ 
ment of I’>ri])tism, and after Ba]>tistu are able with His help to 
fulfil those things which are pleasing to him’(‘ Acta of Orange,' 
621), in Hardouin, ii. 1101, 1102). 

These decisions at Orange were accepted as ex¬ 
pressing the general mind of the Church (see 
Pelaoianism, Semi-Pklagianism).—(c) A Coun¬ 
cil was held at Constantinople in 643, to which 
the Fifteen Anathematisms on Origen^ which are 
sometimes ascribed to the Fifth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil, probably belong. They include the anathema, 
* If any one maintains the legendary pre-existence 
of souls and the monstrous idea of restitution which 
follows from it, let him be anathema’ (see Har¬ 
douin, iii. 284).—(cO The Third Council of Toledo 
(689) was the occasion of the Spanish Church and 
nation repudiating their traditional Arianisiii, and 
accepting the Catholic faith as expressed by the 
orthodox Councils. It is of importance, in regard 
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to the history of the Creeds and to controversies 
between the East and tlie West, that the clause in 
the enlarged form of the Nicene Oeed wa.s recited 
at this Council as ‘ ex Patre et Filio procedentem ’ 
(see Hardouin, iii. 472).—(e) The C^uinisext, or 
Trullan, Council of Constantinople (692) re¬ 
affirmed the doctrinal declarations of the six 
Ecumenical Councils which had by that time 
been held, and added to them a series of dis¬ 
ciplinary canons which became a recognized part 
oi the Eastern canon law.—(/) The Council of 
Frankfort (794), expressing the general mind of 
the Church, condemned the heresy of Adoptianism, 
declaring that it ‘ ought to V)e utterly rooted out of 
the Church’ (canon 1 ; see Hardouin, iv. 904, and 
cf. art. Adoptianism). Under a misapprehension, 
it rejected the decisions of the Second Council 
of Nicrea about images (see above, p. 190^* n.). 

Litkratcrr. — J. Hardouin, Conciliontm Collectio Regia 
Maxima, I’aris, 1716 ; N. Coleti, Sacrosanct a Concilia ad 
Regiam Editionem Exacta, Venice, 1728-1734; J. D. Mansi, 
Aa Concilia Vcneto-Labbcana SuypUmentuin, Lucca, 1748-1762, 
also Sacrorum Conciliorurn Nova et Atnylissima Collrctio, 
Venice, l7.69fT. (new ed. Paris, lOOOff.); C. J. Hefele, Couci^iVu- 
gesch., Freiburg i. Br. 1869 ff., and other edd.; H. Leclercq, 
Hist, det conciU^ d’aprl^s les documents orig. par C. J. He/ele, 
Paris, 1907 ff, fa greatly improved form of Hefele’s book, 
indiRnensahle even for those who possess the last Germ, ed.]; 
C. H. Turner, Eccles. Occident. Monumenta luris Anti- 
qnissima, Oxford, 1899 ff.; P. Coustant, Epistolce Romanoitim 
P' ifificum, Paris, 1721; E. B. Pusey, The Councils of the 
Church (51-581), Oxford, 1857; A. W. Haddan, art, ‘Couni'i!,’ 
In Smith-Cheetham, DCA i. 473-486, London, 1876; art. ‘The 
Seventh (Ecumenical Council,’ in CQR, London, July 1898; 
C. G. de la Lnzetrne, Dissertations surle-s droits. . . resper.tifs 
deu ivogues et des prHrea dans VUglise, Paris, 1844 fposthuinons ; 
de la Luzerne died in 1821); J. Forget, art. ‘ Conciles,’in 
Vacant-Mangenot, Diet, de Th4ol. Cathol. iii, 630-678, Paris, 
1908; J. Wilhelm, art. 'Councils,' in Cathol. EncycL. iv. 
423-435, London, 1903; A. Hauck, art. 'Syncxlen,' in PRE^ 
xix. 266-277, Leipzig, 1907 ('Councils and Synods,' in gkrhaff- 
Herzog, Encycl. of Religious Knowledge, Iii. 279-284, New York, 
1909]: R. B. Rackhara, 'The Position of the Laity in the 
Early Church,' in Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church, 
ed. C. Gore, London, 1898; Canterbury Convocation Com¬ 
mittee, Report on the Position of the Laity, Ixjndon, 1902. 

Dakwkll Stone. 

COUNCILS (Christian: Medijcval, 870-1400). 
—The Councils of this protracted period were not 
important from a doctrinal standpoint, as compared 
with the Ecumenical Councils from 325 to 869, or as 
compared with the later Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican. The dogma of Tran substantiation is the 
only dogma which was dclined (at the Fourth 
Lateran, 1215) that had not been defined by one 
of the first eight Ecumenical Councils. These 
Synods are, however, of unusual value for the 
light they throw upon the clerical manners of the 
period, and the advocacy they gave to some of 
the greater social and ecclesiastical movements of 
the Mi<idle Ages. They legi.slated upon the relation 
of the Church to the Empire, upon the prerogatives 
and election of the Popiis, upon Church reforms, 
especially against simony and priestly concubinage, 
upon heresy and its punishment, upon the details 
of the conduct of worship, priestly dress and 
manners, upon the crusades, upon the evils of feud 
(through the truce of God), and upon the tourna 
ments. As regards locality, Rome was all througli 
the period the chief centre of Church assemblie.s. 
Down to 1200, few Synods, of which any account is 

f reserved, were held outside Germany, France, 
taly, and England. The important Synod of 
Szol)oles (1092) in Hungarian territory was one of 
the exceptions. After 1150 the Spanish Synods 
came into prominence on account of the regula¬ 
tions touching here.sy and its extirpation. A not¬ 
able feature is that not only the Synods in Rome, 
but many outside of it, were presided over hy 
Popes in person or through their legates. Sucli 
were the Synods in France, Germany, and Italy, 
attended by Leo IX., Urban II. , Innocent ii., Alex 
ander III., Lucius III. The presence of the supreme 
head of Christendom gave to the acts of such 
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Synods a semi-Ei-nmenical importance. Tlio jieri^ 
witnessed seven Eeunienical Conneils, the first in 
the West, and all called and presided over by 
Popes. The decrees of some of them are of less 
importance than the lejudslation of some of the 
local Synods, such as the Reform Synods held 
in Ronie in 1049, 1059, etc., the Synod of Cler¬ 
mont (1095), which set the first crusade in motion, 
the Synod of Verona (1184), which took up heresy, 
and the Synod of Tours (T2‘29), which, in addition 
to otlier imj)ortant rej^ulations aimed af^ainst 
heretics, forbade laymen to possess copies of the 
Scriptures. We shall treat the subject under live 
heads. 

I. 870-900.—The Synods of this dark a^e, so far 
as they are known to us, were only of temporary 
and local importance. The subjects discussed 
were (uirnes against the clergy and their punish¬ 
ment, the payment of tithes, tlie ri^dits of patrons 
over ehurcli livings, marriage and divorce. No 
new measures of Clmrch reform or ecclesiastical 
j>olity were taken up. No new statements of 
doctrine were made. No Synod of importance 
was held at Rome. The Synod of Trihur, near 
Mainz (895), was one of the best of them (see 
llefele, iv. 552/1’.). It was attended by tlie three 
great Cerman arclibisliops, Hermann of Cologne, 
llaito of Mainz, and Rotliod of Tr^ves, by 19 
bishops, and many ahlxits. Twelve of its 58 canons 
concern marriage, which is declared valid only 
when the parties are equals. A man having a 
concubine was expressly permitted, in addition, to 
take a wife. A man committing adultery witl» 
another man’s wife was forbidden to marry her, 
even if the husband died. The old Roman law 
evidently still bad its influence, but the movement 
of the ('Jhurch was in the right direction, and at 
the Roman Synod (1059) under Nicolas ii. a lay¬ 
man was forbidden, under pain of excxjmmunication, 
to have a wife and a concubine at the same time. 

II. 900-1050.—The loth cent, witnessed even 
fewer Synods than the 9th (llefele, iv. 571), and 
this, according to the canonist Hergenrother, was 
a sign of the decay of Catholic discipline {Knthol. 
Kirc.henrecht, 342). The Ottos and Henry III. 
had a taste for calling Synods, regarding them¬ 
selves as the suc(*essors of (!)onstantine, Theodosius, 
Marcian, and other Roman Emjjerors. After the 
year 1000 there is a very noticeable incnuise in 
the nnrnlier of Synods. Here, again, no theological 
dogma is stated which had not already been 
detined. The prerogative of the Papal Cliair, 
which was to form such a consjjicuous subject of 
(’onciliar discussion after 1050, was not touched 
upon, except incidentally at the Synod of St. 
P.5le, near Kheirns (901), where (ierhert, after¬ 
wards Sylvester II., took a iirominent part, and 
Archhisliop Arnulf was deposed. Sylvester, on be¬ 
coming Poj)e, restored him (Hefele, iv. 637 IK, 654; 
Loots, Dixfimingesch.^, Halle, 1906, p. 249). A 
Synod of Rome under Sylvester (998), in the spirit 
of Nicolas I., imposed a penance of eight years upon 
Robert, king of h'ranee, for his marriage with his 
blood-relation, Bertha ; and the Archbishop of 
Tours and other jirelates, who had assentea to 
the incestuous relationship, were suspended. Of 
the Synods which took up the cases of individual 
Popes, the Synod of Rome (963) deposed John xil. 
and elevted Leo viii. ; the Roman Synod of 964 
reinstated John XII. ; and another Roman Synod 
(964) restore<l Leo VIII. Otto the Great called the 
last of these Synods. The most famous of them, 
the Synod of Siitri, has a permanent interest, as 
bearing upon the relation between a Council and 
the Papacy. It was controlled by Henry III., and 
disposed of three Pones and efected a fourth. 
Benedict IX. resigned, Sylvester III. was im- , 
urisonod, and Gre^"''*’*' vi. deposed himself, his I 


resignation being acce[)ted by the assembled 
Fathers. Descending from the throne, he implored 
forgiveness for having usurped the supreme seat 
of Christendom by siinoniacal purchase. Cle¬ 
ment II. was then seated. 

Tlio Synodical legislation of 1060-1050 shows a 
great revival of interest in ecclesiastical discipline 
and order, and is characterized by three notable 
features—a strong movement towards the moral 
reform of the clergy, the cheek put upon feuds and 
hloodslied, and the repression of heresy. I'he 
Synods of Pavia (1018), presided over by Bene 
diet VIII., of Goslar (1019), Seligenstadt (1022), 
and Bourges (1031), busied themselves with ques 
tions of reform, especially with tlie incontinenc*' 
of the clergy. The deposition of all clerics wh* 
had wives or concubines was decreed, from suh- 
deacon to bishop. The Synod of Seligenstadt re¬ 
cognized tlie crying evil of excessive masses, when 
it limited a priest to three a day. The legislation 
against the ileep-rooted evil of iininterru|)ted feud 
and blood-revenge begins with the Synod of 
Poitiers (1000). The Synod of Limoges (1031) 
threatened the interdict as punishment for such 
feud. The legislation which started in France 
was perfected there. The agreement of peace 
(pax Dei)y dating from 1034, which re«]nired a 
ces.sation of warfare all the days of the week, was 
found impracticable, and (about 1040) Synods in 
Southern France established the treuga Dni, the 
peace or truce of God, whereby cessation from 
bloodshed was ordered from W^ednesday evening to 
Monday at sunrise, thus including the sacred days 
of the Ascension, Pa.ssion, Burial, and Resurrec¬ 
tion. Later Synods, as the Synod of Narbonne 
(1054) and the great Synod 01 Clermont (1095), 
under the presidency of Urban ll., extended the 
limits of the truce to the Lenten period and other 
holy season.s of the Church year. This humane 
legislation was confirmed by the lirst three Ecuim- 
enical Councils of the \Ve.st (1123, 1139, 1179); 
and, in putting a check upon the barbarism of 
mediaeval society, it stood probably for a more 
remarkable measure than the principle of arbitra¬ 
tion in internat ional disputes w!ii(;h is now gaining 
recognition. The Synodal action on heresy opens 
with the Synod of Orleans (1022). There had oeen 
no call for rcpre.ssive measures for hundieds of 
years, as heresy was [)ractically unknown in 
Western Europe. It appeared again in Southern 
France and NoiThern Italy ; and at Orhians, in the 
pre.sence of Robert, king 01 France, and his consort, 
13 jiersons were burned for erroneous teachings 
and practices. This legislation was taken up by 
the Synod of Arras, Southern France (1025), which 
condemned heretics who had emigrated from Italy 
and rejected baptism and the Lord’s Snpj)er, 
despi.sed marriage, and ‘annulled’ the Church. 
Again, at the Synod of Rheims (1049), Inuetics 
were condemned. Thi.s legislation was renewed 
at a later time and elaborated by many Synod.s, 
culminating in the measure of the In(niisitinn laid 
down by Innocent III. at the Fourth Lateian, the 
rules of the Synod of Tours, and the decrees of 
Innocent’s snceessors. 

HI. 1050-1122. — In this, the Hildebrandian 
period, Synoil.s are numerous. They are a sign 
of a new age in Church liistory, and an indication 
of the administration of vigorous personalities. 
Tludr decisions had much influence on the per¬ 
manent policy and practice of the Latin Church. 
Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), the most imposing 
figure of the period, lent the great weight of his 
pre.sence at these Synods and hi.s confirmation 
to their enactments. Otlior powerful Fojies who 
did the same were Leo IX., Nicolas ii., and 
Urban II. The chief subjects legislated upon 
were the Papal prerogative as involved in the 
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ceremony of investiture, clerical concubinage, eccle* 
siastical simony, the mode of electing the Pope, 
and the crusades. The so-called Keform Synods, 
assembling in Rome, which took up the first 
three questions, form an epoch in the history of 
the Western Church, and bear the same relation 
to the earlier periods of the Middle Ages that the 
reformatory Coumdls of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basel bear to their last period. The Lord’s Supper 
was the only question of a doctrinal nature to 
be discussed, being taken up in connexion with the 
dynamic theory advo(;ated by Berengar of Tours 
(a. loss), 'riie doctrine of the transmutation of 
the elements was assumed, the word ‘ transubstan- 
tiation ’ not being used. Through the intluence 
of Lanfranc, Berengar’s views were condemned in 
Rome (1050). He failed to ^jpear at the Synod of 
Vercelli (1050), over which Leo IX. presided. His 
case was subsettuently taken up at several Synods, 
notably at the Roman Synods (1059 and 1079). 
At both of these Synods he retracted his view, 
but afterwards recalled his denials, declaring that 
they had been made throu'jh fear. The 113 
bishops present at the Synod of 1059 he called 
‘wild beasts.’ The protection of Gregory Vll. 
saved him. The famous law regulating Papal 
election and confining it to the cardinals was 
passed at the Roman Synod of 1059, under the 
presidemry of Nicolas II. The law wfis elaborated 
by Alexamler III. at the Ecumenical Council of 
1179, and again at the second Ecumenical Council 
at Lyons (1‘274). 

The Reform Synods began at the opening of the 
period in 1049. At the Roman Synod of 1047, 
Clement II. had already declared against simony, 
and punished some bishops who practised it. The 
Roman Synod of 1049, under Leo IX., declared war 
in earnest against the two evils of simony and 
clerical marriage, renewed the old laws on the 
subject, and forbade to clerics, from the sub-deacon 
up to the liigher orders, the exercise of religious 
functions so long as they were marrie<l or kept 
concubines. This legislation was repeated the 
same year by Synods at Rheirns and Mainz, both 
presufed over by Leo. Vigorous laws were also 
passed by the Roman Synods of 1059 and 1061, 
under Nicolas ll., and by the Synod of Melfi, near 
Monte Cassino (1059), presided over by the same 
Pontiff. The energy with which the canon of 
celibacy was pushed is shown by Nicolas’ despatch 
of legates to propagate the Papal views, and the 
action of the Synods of Vienne and Tours (1060) 
along the same line. Gregory VII. won for himself 
a foremost place among Pa|)al reformers by the 
boldness with which he advocated moral remrms, 
and the suffering he was ready to undergo in their 
interest. Simony, clerical concubinage, and lay 
investiture were the three evils against which he 
waged vigorous war. At the Lenten Syno<l in 
Rome (1074), the first of his pontificate, he ordered 
all holding ecclesiastical offices by purchase to 
relinquish them, and all guilty of the crimen 
fornicdtionisy that is, having a wife or a concubine, 
to de.sist from saying mass. To the resistance 
offered by localities and bishops to the latter decree 
was added the unfavourable action of the local 
Synods of Paris and Erfurt (1074). But such 
Synodal action was as a passing cloud. Other 
Synods came to Gregory’s aid, and tho.se held 
at Rome year by year renewed the war; and the 
legislation condemning the marriage of the clergy 
was repeated again and again, even in far-off 
England, as at the Synods of Winchester under 
Lanfranc (1076), at London under Anselm (1102, 
1108), and at We.stminster (1138), etc. The.se Synods 
extended the war to the sons of priests, who were 
excluded from succeeding to the oenefices held by 
their fathers. The Roman Syuod of 1083, the last 


under Gregory, placed in one and the same 
category the sons of priests, the sons of adul¬ 
terers, and all other bastards, and pronounced 
them ineligible for ordination. The difficulty met 
with in putting a stop to the marriage of clerics is 
shown by the action of the Hungarian Synod of 
Szoboles (1092), which, for the sake of i)eace, 
granted priests already married the indulgence to 
keep their wives (see llefele, v. 204 ff.). 

A positive prohibition of lay investiture was laid 
down bv Gregory in the Lenten Synod at Rome 
(1075). Henceforward the custom was illegal where¬ 
by the Emperor and princes had inducted bishops 
and abbots into their office by the gift of ring and 
staff. This right Gregory now reserved for the 
sjjiritual authorities, to whom it properly belonged. 
The principle was a.sserted at one Council after 
another, and thus the moral weight of Conciliar 
action was added to the heroic bohlness of Gregory 
in his personal struggle with Henry iv., until the 
matter was finally settled by the Concordat of 
Worms (1122). 

Synods umlertook an easy task when they 
began to urge Western Christendom to endeavour 
to rescue Jerusalem and the other sacred sites 
from the grasp of the infidel. The spirit of 
chivalry, as well as the impulse of piety, was 
touched when the appeal was made to assert by 
arms the right of the Church to the localities 
where the Redeemer was l>orn, had died, and lay 
in the grave for three days. The subject was 
first brought to the attention of a Council at 
the Synod of Piacenza (1095), when an embas.sy 
appeared from the Emperor Alexius calling for 
aid against the encroachments of the J'urk upon 
the Eastern Empire. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), presided over by Urban II., the first crusade 
was determined upon. Urban’s address, picturing 
the distress of Jerusalem, fired the heart of the 
large assembly with such enthusiasm, that the cry 
arose, ‘God wills it, God wills it,’ and multitudes 
took the cross. More elfe<.;tive sermon was never 
preached, and at once throughout Central Europe 
was heaiil the noise of preparation for the main 
army which was to start under Godfrey, and the 
preliminary swarms under Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Penniless, etc. See Crusades. 

IV. 1122-1400 (the Ecumenical Councils).— 
This period of 280 years is marked by seven 
Ecumenical Councils, a great imuease in the 
number of local Synods, and their spread over all 
Western Europe. They were called forth by the 
crusades, the spread of heresy, the conllicts of 
the Popes with the Emperors, the evils in the 
Church which called for reformation, and other 
considerations. The inclination of the Pojies to 
.strengtlien their hands and carry out their i)lans 
through the action of Synods continued to be a 
marked feature of the Pa|)al j)olicy, as it h.ad been 
in the Hildebrandian age. The greatest of the 
Popes—Alexander III., Innocent III., Gregory IX., 
and Innocent IV.— summoned Synods and laitl 
their projects before them. The Ecumenical 
Councils were called by Popes, and the secular 
prince had nothing to do with their being 
summoned. Thus the theory of the ancient 
Church wa.s set aside (see Ddl linger-Fried rich. Das 
Papstthum, 8811’.). The Papal ratification gave 
authority to their decrees, and the first canon of 
the First Lateran runs : ‘ Auct-oritatc sedis apost. 
prohibemus,’ etc. It is true that the approbation 
of the assembled prelates is sometimes mentioned, 
and it was assumed that it was given. The formula 
ran: ‘ Sacro approbante comdlio,’ or ‘Samo 
praesente concilio.’ So the Fourth Lateran. The 
seven General Councils were as follows :— 

(1) The First Lateran (1123), so called from 
having met in the Lateran Church in Rome, was 
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—followin" the conntinf^ of the Latins—the 9tli 
EcunienicaJ Council, or the next in the list after 
the Council of Constantinople (869). It was called 
by Calixtus II., and had fur its principal object the 
ratilication of the Concordat of Worms, known 
also as the Pactum Calixtinnm. By that pact the 
Church reserved to itself tiie exclusive right of 
investing bishops with the ring and the crozier, 
and of iinliicting them into the spiritual functions 
of their sees, while the temporal prince retained 
the right of inducting them into the temporalities 
and of being pre.sent at the elections. Our reports 
of the First Lateran vary in giving the number of 
attending bishops and abbots as 800-097. It was 
the tirst Ecumenical Council to enjoin clerical 
celibacy. Following the example of Urban II. at 
Clermont, it granted indulgence of sins to all 
particij)ating in the crusades, and, in addition, it 
took tlieir relatives and tlieir goods under the 
special protection of tlic Church. 

(2) Tne Secund Lateran., or 10th Ecumenical 
(1189), was opened with an address by Innocent 
II., witnessed the close of the disastrous l*apal 
schism which had distiacted the Church for nine 
years, and pronounced against the heresy of Arnold 
of Brescia (see Otto of Freising, de gestis Frederici, 
ii. 20). It also condemned simony, priestly concu¬ 
binage, and the ministration of the sons of priests, 
and introduced a new element in forbidding, for a 
term of years, tournaments. Like the First Lateran 
and the 'I’hird Lateran, it enjoined the truce of 
God. 

(8) The Third Lateran, or 11th Ecumenical 
(1179), was summoned and presided over by Alex¬ 
ander III. 287 or, according to other reports, 800 
or 306 bishops were present, besides maf\y abbots 
and other clergy. It celebrated the establishment 
of peace between the Fajiacy and Frederick 
Barbarossa. It made some additions to the rules 
for electing a Pope. Falling back on the 12th 
canon of the Second Lateran, it legislated against 
heretics, especially the Cathari and Patarini, and 
ordered separate burial-places and churches for 
lepers. 

(4) The Fourth Lateran, or 12th Ecumenical 
(1215), was, with the Council of Constance, the 
most important ecclesiastical assembly of the 
Middle A^^es, and one of the most eventful in all 
Church history. Its two chief acts were the 
declaration of Transubstantiation as a dogma of 
the Church, and the establishment of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. The Council was called by Innocent III., 
and attended by 412 bishops, 800 abbots, the 
representatives of many absent prelates, also the 
representatives of the Emperor Frederick II., the 
Latin Emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
England, France, Aragon, Hungary, and Jerusalem, 
and other crowned heads. The Latin patriarchs 
of the East >vere also there. The sessions were 
o[)ened Avith a sermon by the Poj)e on Lk 22*® 

‘ With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you.’ In his letter of convocation, Innocent 
had announced as the objects of the Council: 
measures for the re-conquest of Jerusalem and the 
betterment of the Church. The business was 
issued by the Pope, and free discussion in his 
Imperial presence was not to be thought of. The 
doctrine of the Eucharist was discussed for the 
lirst time at a General Council, and the assembly 
made the formal declaration that Christ’s body 
and blood are truly contained in the Sacrament of 
the Altar under the forms of bread and wine, the 
bread being transubstantiated into the body and 
the Avine into the blood (Mansi, xxii. 982; Mirbt, 
Quellen, 138). The formal adoption of the Inquisi¬ 
tion by the Council intrwluced its harsh and 
un-Christian measures into the body of the 
discipline of the Latin Cliurch. The Synods of I 


Verona (1184), Avignon (1209), and Montpellier 
(1215) had already taken definite action, but these 
Avere local assemblies, although the first Avas under 
the presidency of a Pope. The Inquisition, thus 
established by the highest authority of the Church, 
—for both Pope and Ecumenical Council ratilietl it, 
—w'as intended to crush freedom of thought wher¬ 
ever the Catholic Church Avent, and deliberately 
commended those measures of the civil power 
which resulted in tens of thousands being brought 
to the stake for errors of opinion. The third canon 
calls heresy heretica foeditas, and not only suni- 
nioned all bishops to search out and j)unish heretics 
with ecclesiastical penalties, but required rulers, 
upon pain of excommunication, to clear their 
realms of heresy by the use of the sword. More 
esi)ecially was the decree launched Jigainst the 
Albigenscs ; and the Catholics Avho girded them¬ 
selves Avith the sAvord for the rediurtion of that 
[H‘ople to the faith Avere promised the same indul¬ 
gence that Avas otlered to those Avho took part in 
tlie crusades against the Saracen (Mansi, xxii. 
986 fi'. ; Mirbt, Quellen, 13811’.). The Council also 
approved Innocent’s proposed crusade, Avhich was 
fixed to start in June 1217. The I^)[)e promised 
as his own contribution a vessel for the cru.saders 
rom Rome and its vicinity, and £30,000 in money. 
The indulgence for sins Avas extended to those Avho 
contribute*! to the expenses of the enterprise, as 
well as to those Avho Avent to the East. Tlie speedy 
death of Innocent deprived it of his poAverful 
support, ami, in spite of the efibrts of his tAvo 
8ucces.sors, Honorius HI. and Gregory IX., it was 
never realized, unless the bizarre expetlition of 
Frederick ll. in 1229 be regarded in that light. 
To these decisions of greater moment were a<lded 
a series of acts of a moral and ecclesiastical nature, 
Avhich Avoukl of themselves render the Fourth 
Lateral! one of the notable Councils in tlie history 
of the Church. The further establishment of 
monastic orders Avas forbidden—a canon repeated 
Avith an important modification at tlie second 
General Council of Lyons (1274). The Jcavs and 
Saracens Avere ordered to Avear a different dress 
from the Christians, lest unawares there might 
be carnal intercourse betAveen them, and the .Jews 
AA'ere forbidden to appear out of doors during 
Passion Aveek, and excluded from public office. 
Tournaments Avere forbidden for three years, on 
the ground that they AA'ould interfere Avith the 
crusade. Tliis rule Avas repeated at the Ecumenical 
Council of I^yons (1245). 

(5) The First Council of Lyons, or the 13th 
Ecumenical (1245), Avas called by Innocent IV'., 
Avho had fled from Rome to escape Frederick II. 
It took the place of the Council called by Gregory 
IX., whose a.ssemblage had been prevented by tlie 
violent action of Frederick and his son Enzio. 
Innocent, in his opening address, called attention 
to five Avounds of the Church, namely, the Ioav 
estate of the clergy, the distressed condition of 
Jerusalem, the Greek schism, the menace of the 
Tatars in Eastern Europe, and the persecution of 
the Church by Frederick II. The last was the 
greatest and most painful Avound of all, and ibself 
Justified the assembly. With the assent of the 
Council, Innocent formally deposed Frederick from 
his throne. No ecclesiastical Synod before or since 
has taken such ominous action against an exalted 
monarch. Frederick Avas unequal to the contest, 
and died, defeated (1250). 

(6) The Second Council of Lyons, or the 14th 
Ecumenical (1274), Avas summoned by Gregory X., 
and attendee! by 500 bishops, 70 abbots, and 1000 
other ecclesiastics. Gregory opened the proceed- 
'ngs Avith an address on Lk 22*®, the text which 
Innocent lil. had used in 1215. The main topic 
was the re-union of Christendom. The Greek 
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Church was re^>resente(l by Imperial deleKates— 
Germanus, patriarch of Constantinoi)le, the arch- 
bishop of Nica-a, and other bishops. Tlie Emperor 
tlirough his representatives announced his accept¬ 
ance of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and the primacy of the Apostolic see. The Apostles’ 
Creed was sung in Latin, and then in (ireek. A 
termination of the Schism seemed to be at hand, 
but the articles of agreement, when they became 
known in tlie East, were rejected, and the Council 
proved a failure at its historic point. 

(7) The Council of Vienne^ or the 15th Ecumenical 
(October 16, 1311-May 6 , 1312), was called by 
Clement V^., the first of the Avignon Popes, at the 
demand of Philip the Fair of France. The reports 
of the Council are unsatisfactory, but among the 
chief objects of business were the abolition of the 
order of the Knights Templar, the establishment of j 
peace between the two contending win^s in the! 
Franciscan order, and the condemnation of Boniface ' 
VIII. as a heretic. The condemnation of Boniface, 
which Philip had strenuously demanded, was, after 
mucli discussion, set aside, in view, it is supjiosed, 
of Clement's concession to the French sovereign 
that the Templars sliould be destroyed. 

V. 1122 - 1400 (important local Synods).—Speak¬ 
ing in a general way, the local Synods of this 
period derive their chief importance from their 
regulations concerning the detection and punish¬ 
ment of heresy. Tliey throw much light upon the 
religious conditions and clerical manners of the 
period. After the Council of Vienne, and until 
the close of the 14th century. Synods no longer 
had the importance they had had before. This 
was due to the distracted condition of Western 
Christendom, resulting from the exile of the 
Papacy to Avignon, to the growing tendency to 
freedom of thought and expression, as manifested 
by Dante and by the publicists in the age of 
Boniface VIII., an<l the increasing tendency, since 
Boniface VIII., to autocratic F*apal government 
through bulls. Among the more important of the 
local Synods were the following :—( 1 ) Toulouse 
(1119), which passed important legislation against 
heretics. (2) (1163), attended by 17 cardinals, 

124 bishops, and 414 abbots. Alexander III. 
resided in person. Thomas k Becket, whose 
illiculties had begun, was present. The Synod’s 
regulations against heresy are of historical im¬ 
portance. (3) The Council of Clarendon (1164), a 
mixed council of laymen and bishops, passed the 
famous Clarendon Constitutions, which struck at 
the root of ecclesiastical arrogance as represented 
by such prelates as Thomas k Becket, and led 
to his flight from England. (4) Verona (1164), 
presided over by Lucius iii., passed a lengthy and 
notable decree concerning the trial and punishment 
of heretics. It makes the first Conciliar mention 
of the pauperes de Lugduno^ or Waldenses. Walter 
Map, the English litterateur, was present, and has 
left us an interesting aiicount of the examination 
and appearance of the humble Waldensian repre¬ 
sentatives. Impenitent heretics were turned over 
to the worldly authority, and magistrates and 
irinces were ordered to aid bishops in spying out 
leretics and bringing them to trial, on pain of 
excommunication. (5) The Synod of Triyes (1227) 
has a place of importance on account of its canons 
which bear uj)on the administration of the 
sacraments (see Hefele, V. 944-55). ( 6 ) Toulouse 

(1229), presided over by the Papal legate, celebrated 
the close of the bloody crusades against the 
Albigenses, prescribed the hmil punishment of the 
house of Toulouse, and passed notable canons for 
the punishment of heretics, its 14th canon for¬ 
bidding laymen to have in their possession the Old 
and New Testaments in the original or in trans¬ 
lation. The laity—men and women—were ordered 


to attend the Communion three times a year, and 
to visit the confessional the same number of times, 
upon pain of being suspected of heresy. Toulouse 
was in the centre of the territory most infected 
with heresy. There the Papal inquisitors were 
most active in tlie 13th century, and many Synods 
in that region and in Spain—at Beziers, Tarragona, 
Narborine, Albi, etc.—repeat the rules for the 
detection and punishment of tlie unfortunate 
victims of the Inquisition. Wlien, in a later 
century, persecutions for wiU*hcraft were carried 
on, it was a Papal bull—the bull of Innocent viii.— 
and a book—the Malleus nmleficarum —which 
enccursged that awful movement, rather than the 
acts of Synods. 

Litkratlrk.— The Collections of the Act« of Coinioils, by 
Labbe-Cossart, 17 vols., Paris, 1074 ; Hardouin, 12 vols., Paris, 
171a, and additional vol. 1722; esp. Mansi, 31 vols., Venice, 
17f>9-98, continuat ion, Paris, I'.ioOflf.; valualile excerpts are ((iven 
by Mirbt, {ixiellcn zur iiexchichte dea J‘apstt.wtis^, Tubin^^en, 
1901. For the liistory of the (Councils and succinct statement 
of their acts : C. J. von Hefele, Conciliengesch. nack den 
Qiiellen bearbeitet^, 9 vols., t'reiburg im lir., 1873-1890 [vols. 
v.-vii. rev, by A. Knopfler ; vols. viii. and ix. prepared by 
J. A. G. Hergfenrdtherj. For the English Councils: David 
Wilkins, Concilia Maqiue Britannim et HibemicB, 4 vols., 
bond. 1737 ; Haddan-^tubbs, Councils and Kcclea. DocutneiUa 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., Oxf. 1869-78; 
Gee-Hardy, Ifocunienta ilUiHtrative of English Ch. Hist., 
bond. IS'.Ki. For list of Collections of Councils for other 
countries, see E. Friedberg, Lehrbuch dea kathol. und evangel. 
Kirchenrechta^, beipz. 1903, p. 14.3. For work.s on Canon baw : 
especially E. Fnedberg, op. cit. \ Philipp Hergenrother, 
Lehrbuch dea kathol. Kirchenrechta'^, ed, by J. Hollweck, 
Fr'^'iburg im lir, 190f); cf. also, D511ing:er-Friedrich. Daa 
PapHlthum, Mutiich, 1S92 ; art. ‘Concil’ in Wetzer-Write, iii. 
779-810; the works on Church History, esp, A. Hauck, 
Kirchengench. Deutschland a, 4 vols., Leipz. 1887-10(13 [vols. i. 
and ii. in 4th ed. 1904], O. S. SCHAFF. 

COUNCILS (Christian : Modem, 1400-1910).— 
It will be convenient to deal with the Councils of 
this period under four seimrate heads. Supremely 
important as were the dogmatic pronouncements 
both of Trent and of the Vatican, they were them- 
selves the utterances of two dissimilar assemblies, 
deliberating under the stress of (iiiito ditlereni 
combination.s of circumstances, and animated by 
a notably diHeront spirit. On the other hand, the 
ecclesiastico-political influences at work in the 
early part oi the 15th cent., owing to the Great 
Schism, were absolutely unique in the history of 
Christianity, while, from the outset of this period, 
the high relief and importance given to General 
Councils (owing to the gravity of the crisis and 
tlie desperate nature of the evils, which only an 
Ecumenical assembly could remedy) tended to 
throw altogether into the background the tfiecrees 
of diocesan and provincial Synods, and to rob 
them of all dogmatic character and influence. We 
have, then, for our four divisions :—(1) The Coun¬ 
cils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence, all of which were held under the shadow 
of the religious anarchy created by the Great 
Schism of the West, and in all of which the posi¬ 
tion and power of a concilium qenerale in itself was 
a question of primaiy importance. (2) Trent, the 
great lleforination Council, in respect of which 
the Fifth Lateran may be regarded as an in- 
efTective preliminary, overshadowed by the really 
important work which the Paoal legates and the 
Fathers of Trent, in spite of disheartening political 
obstacles, carried steadfastly to a conclusion. (3) 
The Council of the Vatican, giving expression to 
that recognition of the Panal magisteriurn and 
that acquiescence in tlie policy of centralization 
which tliree centuries of peace, organization, and 
discipline had bred in the hearts of the more pious, 
if not always the more learned, representatives of 
the Roman obedience. (4) We also require to ^dve 
some brief consideration to the local Synods which, 
in these last four centuries, have done little more 
than popularize the great principles of dogma and 
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discipline laid down at Trent. To the influence ol 
these Synods as a whole is also larj^cly duo th 
extension of those anti-Gallican tendoncies whicli 
eventually took formal and articulate shape in th 
definitions of the Vatican. 

I. Councils of Pisa, Constance, Basel-Ferrara* 
Florence.—(1) Council of Pi^a, —The one out 
standin;^ fact in the religious situation at tl 
heginning of the 15th cent, was the division o: 
Christcndoni owing to the Scliism. All attempts 
to bring about an accommoilation between the 
rival roi)es, Gregory XII. and Benedict Xiii., hai 
hitherto proved abortive. The situation was in 
tolerable, and patience was becoming exhaustetl, 
Finally, in .July 1108, cardinals belonging to both 
I’apal courts met at Fivorno and proposed as a 
solution the via concilii generalis utriusque obedi- 
entiie.y aj»pointiug 25 March 1409 for the meeting 
of such an assembly^. Tiie appeal evoked con¬ 
siderable response. ^Vt its maxi mum the attend¬ 
ance numbered from 22 to 24 cardinals, 80 bishops, 
87 abbots, etc., while 102 bishops unable to attend 
in person sent procurators. In its eighth session 
(18 May) the Council ])roclaimod itself ecumenical 
and canonically convoked. On 5 .June it depo.sed 
both the reigning Popes as notoriously guilty of 
.schism and iieresy, and empowered the cardinals 
then at Pisa to elect a new Pone in their place. 
The choice fell iinori Peter Philargi, Archbishop 
of Milan (Alcxanucr v.). But, as neither Benedict 
XIII. nor Gregory XII. was willing to submit, the 
only immediato result was that there were now 
three claimants to the Papacy instead of two. As 
for the second avowed purpose of convening the 
assembly at Pisa (the causa reforinntionis)^ it 
was agreed that a more careful preparation of 
measures of reform was necessary than could then 
be attempted. Any such projects must, therefore, 
be left for the consideration of another Council 
to meet in three years’ time. Accordingly, on 
7 Aug. 1409, the new Pope di.s.solved the assembly. 

It has hetMi the custom to speak of the ("ouncil of I’is.a with 
gcatit respect as a foolish exi>edient, foredoomed to failure, 
which only added to the divi'jiotis of Christendom. .Moreover, 
on the wrroiind that it was not summoned by a legitimate 
or by the whole (Jhurch, or generally acknowledged, it has not 
usually been allowed, except by avowed CJallieans, to raidt 
among the Ecumenical Councils (ef. Ilefele-Iveirlercq, Con- 
dies, 190711., i. 89); but a mucli more favourable view of its 
aims and its results has recently found acceptance (see esp. 
liliemetzrieder, Das GeneralkonzU, 30tt-3;i9). In any case, the 
assembly at I’isa certainly did much to j>a\e the way for the 
solution ultimately reached. 

(2) Council of Coiistance. —Alexander V., the 
Pope elected at PLsa, died within a yc.ar of his 
election, when he was succeeded by John xxiil. 
(Baldassare Cos.sa), who, though not the monster 
of depravity his enemies have depicted, was cer¬ 
tainly unworthy of his high position, and wa.s him¬ 
self the cause of scandal rather than a promoter 
of reform. Nothing in John’s behaviour seemed 
to promise an end of the Schism, and so, after an 
abortive Council at Rome (1412), which mainly 
occupied itself with Wyclif’s writings, Sigismund, 
king of the Romans, put pressure on John and 
forced him to summon a Council to meet at Con¬ 
stance on 1 Nov. 1414. Under Sigisinund's patron¬ 
age, a vast and rather motley assembly gathered 
there, with the triple object (1) of delining the 
true doctrine of the Church with re;^ard to the 
teaching of Wyclif and Hus (causa fidci) ; (2) of 
putting an end to the Schism (causa unianis) ; and 
(3) of reforming the Church alike in its head and 
in its members (causa reformationis). In respect 
of the first object a long series of propositions was 
extracted from the writings of Wyclif and his 
Bohemian followers, and these were unanimoii.sly 
condemned. On the question of Coinniunion in 
one kind the Council drafted a detailed decree, in 
which the custom of the Church was approved, i 
that the SacraF.ent of the Eucharist ‘ should be ' 


received by those who consecrated it under both 
kinds, and by the laity only under one,’ seeing 
that ‘ it must be most hrmly held that the Body 
and Blood of Christ are contained entire both 
under tlie species of bread and under tlie species 
of wine.’ 

In the 15th session of the Council (6 July 1415), 
Hus, who, in spite of his safe-conduct from King 
Sigismund, had been kept in close conlinement 
for several inontlis previu\i.sly, was, after his re¬ 
fusal to retract his errors, solemnly degraded from 
the priesthood and burnt at the stake. No special 
pleading can palliate this breach of faith, whetlier 
the mam responsibility falls upon Sigismund per¬ 
sonally or upon the ecclesia.stics of the Council 
(see Wylie, 'Ike Council of Constance to the Death 
of John Jins). 

Meanwhile, as regards tlie healing of the Schism, 
the j>atli of the (k)nncil had not been so easy. In 
.sjute of .John’s favoured position as tlie convoker 
of the a.s.seml)ly under the protection of Sigismund, 
men were not slow to declare that a settlement 
could be readied only by tlie resignation of all 
three Popes. To destroy the numerical preiionder- 
ance of the Italian bishops a plan was ailopted 
of voting by nations (Italian, German, French, 
English, anti, at a later date, also Spanish) to the 
exclu.sion, in the general sessions, of the system 
previously atllicred to, which based the decision 
upon the simple majority of voices. The outcry 
against I’ope John made itself more insistently 
heard, and on 20 March 1415 he tied from the city. 
Despite the tlesertion of its oflicial president, the 
Council, at the instigation nrimarily of Zaharella, 
d’Ailly, and Gerson, pnssed the famous ‘ Decrees 
of Constance,’ declaring itself to be ecumenical 
and lawfully convened ; a.ssertiiig the claim of a 
General Council, in so far as it holds its jurisdic¬ 
tion immediately from God, to the obedience of 
all men, even though of Papal dignity ; and 
finally })roclaiming that contumacdous resistance 
to its authority was a crime legally deserving of 
punishment, and involving, it miglit be, the guilt 
of schism or heresy. The formal deposition of 
John, on tlie grounds of simony, immorality, and 
the fostering of schism, followed shortly after¬ 
wards. (iregory XII. resigned, and Benedict XIII., 
after he had oeen forsaken by the King of Arragon, 
was also ileposed (26 July 1417). Finally, Udo 
Colonna (Martin V.) was elecled Pojic (I I Nov. 
1417) by 23 cardinals and 30 deputies six from 
each of the five nations—thus at last ending the 
Schism. 

t\ few spasmodic attempts at reform were also 
made before the (’ouiicil dispersed. Serious diller- 
ences of opinion among the ‘ nations ’—the Italian 
bishops, lor example, favouring the Papal claim 
to Provisors—led to the decision that, while cer¬ 
tain general decrees should be passed upon matters 
as to which all were agreed, the Pope should be 
eft free on the contested points to arrange Con- 
lordats with the difl'ereiit nations separately. The 
periodical convening of General Councils was also 
determined upon, tlie first to be held at Pavia in 
423 ; and on 22 April 1418, Martin V. dissolved 
he assembly. 

The ecumenicity of the Co>an(Ml of ConHtance Ih a subject of 
nuch debate. No one, practically speakinj^^ (Icniea that char¬ 
acter to the Council after the election of Martin v. Aj^ain, the 
ioctrinal decrees coudemninp; Wyclif and Hus are certainly 
covered by the declaration of Martin v. in the last session, that 
le desired to maintain and to ratify the decrees, ‘in matters of 
'aitii,’ which ha<l been determined by the assembled Fathers 
wnciliariler. But the decrees maintaining the superiority of a 
General Council over the Pope were not, so it is held, arrived 
it conciliariter but rather tuniultiuiriter. In any case. Marlin’s 
ariguage obviously suggests that he did not a})pnHe the de- 
;ree8 of Constance en blue, while, if he excepted anything from 
lis sanction, it must have been the bold, and up to that time 
.linost unheard of, pretension to exalt conciliar authority at 
he expense of the Papacy, which in 1082 became the found# 
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tion of the famouH Callican Articles (hco, e.g., Hefole-Lecleroq, 
Concth’K, i. no l{y no Uoimin thool/.^^iaii of the present 

day is the et'uinenicity of the Council ot Constain'e udinitted 
withoat reservation. 

(3) Council of B'tscl-Fcrrnra-Florence, —Tn ac¬ 
cordance Avith tlie provisions of Constance, Martin 
V. was bound to convoke a Council at Pavia in 
1423 ; tills was done, but the small attendance, 
the translereuce to Siena on acc<junt of pla;.^ue, 
aiul otluM* causes, furnished a reasonable pretext 
for dissoUin;^ tlie assembly alto; 4 ^(;ther in May 
1424. Deference, ho\vc\er, was still paid to the 
a^oecmient arrived nt in Constance regarding the 
periodi(*al recurrence ot (,k)uncils, and Uasel was 
selected for the next iiicotiug in 1431. Martin V. 
died before the day ajtjtointed, and Eugenius IV., 
who Huccced(!d him, Kxjking with appreliension at 
the sjiirit which had already manifested itself in 
the handful of delegates present at Hascl —a spirit 
which still persisted in treating the Pope as only 
the caput miniatcriale -decided to dissolve 

the Council even before the end of 14.31. A period 
of great distraction followcsl. Eugenius, who had 
to some extent been misinformed regarding the 
condition of atlairs at Basel, and who was .ahso, no 
doubt, honestly influenced by the desire to facili¬ 
tate the re-union of the (ireeks by summoning a 
Council in some, to them more accessible, town in 
Italy, was eventually constrained, by the deter¬ 
mination of the prelates at P»as<‘I and the political 
8Ui)port accorded them, to set aside his bull of dis¬ 
solution and to suli'er the Council to i)roceed. 
Meanwhile the assembly had explicitly renewed 
the decrees of Constance asserting the supremacy 
of a Ccneral Coiincil over the Pope, and <lonying 
to the IMpe the right of dissolution without the 
consent of the Council itself. Notwithstanding 
this, Eugenius found himself compelled to pro¬ 
nounce {decf.rniinus et declaramus) the continuity 
of the Council of Basel as a legitimately consti¬ 
tuted as.sembly from the beginning, to declare 
pure et simpliciter that it was in the enjoyment 
of his favour, and to annul (cassainus, revocaiuus^ 
etc.) whatever he himself had attempted ‘to its 
prejudice or against its authority.’ 

During the jjeriod wliich followed, beginning 
kvith the 16th session (5 Feb. 1434), the a.ssembly 
passed many useful decrees of reformation, but, 
t)y its almost entire abolition of annates and 
reservations, it bore very hardly upon the linancial 
resources of the Holy See. 

With regard to some tlogmatic points in the 
)roposed re-union with tlie Greeks there was 
urther friction between Poj)e and Council, and 
the unstable peace was at length entirely wTecked 
over the question of the locality to which the Ori¬ 
entals should be invited for the discu.ssion of their 
dillerences. On this point F3ugenius stood firm, 
and when, on 18 Sept. 1437, he convened a Re-union 
Council to meet at Ferrara, Christendom at large 
gave him its support in the loim run. The remnant 
of the Basel assembly, after defining, on 17 Sept. 
1439, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin (Mansi, xxix. 184), proceeded, 
under the leadersliip of Card. Lewis Aleman, first 
to suspend and then to depose Eugenius ; and 
on 6 Nov. 1439 they elected a new anti-Pope, 
Felix V. But the common sense of Europe re¬ 
volted against this renewal of the Schism. The 
handful of prelates at Basel were gradually de¬ 
serted by tneir sujiporters. In 1448 they were 
banished from the city, migrated to Lausanne, 
and eventually, in 1449, made their submission to 
Nicholas V. 

Meanwhile, at Ferrara, whence in Jan. 1439 the 
assembly, for sanitary reasons, was transferred to 
Florence, a conspicuously representative deputa¬ 
tion of the Greeks, headeil by .loseph II., Patriarch 


of Constantinople, and the Empfu-or John Paheo- 
logus, had gathered for the UtMinion Council, 
inlluenced mainly, no doubt, by the liojxj of in¬ 
ducing a united Christendom to make common 
cause in resisting the Turks. The path of con- 
ciliation was a very thorny one, but eventually 
the Fdiixjue dillicully was broached, and in the 
end the Western doctrine was accepted by ;dl the 
Greek representatives save Marcus h'.ugenicus of 
Ephesus. Agreement was also arrived at con¬ 
cerning the us(! of unleavened bread, the ‘ epi- 
clesis ’ question in the liturgy, the <loctrine of 
purgatory, and, with mori* diiliculty, the Roman 
primacy. Most, but not quite all, of tlie matters 
discus.sed were enshriiu'd in a Pai)al bull LrrJcntur 
cadi (6 tiuly 1439), which informed the world that 
the decree of union had received the signature of 
the Greek representatives. 

Though tlie main object of the Re-union Council 
had thus, for the time being, been MttaiiuMl, it 
continued to sit on, ju'oliably as a countcrj»)ise 
to the schismatical assembly at Basel. S(?veral 
other I'iastern (diurehes—tl;r Armenian.s (autumn 
of 1439), the Jacobites (1442), and, after the session.^ 
of theC<mncil had bemi tran«.erred to the Lateran, 
the Syrian church of Mesopotamia (1444), and 
certain Maronites and Nestorian Chahheans (1445) 
—sent in their submission. The cons[)ectus of 
doctrine, however, in tlie respective decic(‘s of 
union, notably the deerctum pro Armenis and the 
dccretu)u pro Jacobdis (l)enzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion. Sy7nh()lorHnd^\ Freiburg, 19t)8, nos. 
695-715), though very important as an indication 
of tlieological opinion, is not usually regarded as 
an infallible pronouncement, being considered as 
aiming rather at disciplinary instruction than at 
definition of dogma. 

The cjiicstion of (he ecuinenirity of tne (ie< recs of Musel- 
Ferrara. l•'lo|•ence has heeri Jiiiioh (liscusHeii, mid the Lheo- 
logiaiis of the extreme (JallirAO sehool in the 17th and 18th 
centuries habitually maintained that the anti l’a]>al edicts of 
Basel, like those of Constance, were to he regarded as the duly 
authorize<l expression of the voice of the Chiircli assemhied in 
(ietieral (Council. At present the more roieived view assorts 
that, while the flessiona at Ferrara-Florence may he regarded 
as eeumenical, those al ItiMel can claim ecumenicity only for 
the decrees }>a‘<se<l l>efi)re 14:i7 and concerned with the sup¬ 
pression of heresy, the peace of (diristctidom, atnl the reform 
of the Church. The F;ipal :i)>pro\al necessary for their validity 
cannot he (mnsidered ti> iia\e eMondod to any other mailer 
(see liefcle-Iieclercq, I'oncilfs, i. 80-86, and Baudrillart in Diet. 
ThDd. Cath. li. (1906) TJo-l'JS). 

2 . The Council of Reform (Council of Trent).— 

The extravagant pretensions of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel had had disastrous results. 
The hope of reform in the Church was almost 
crushed, for the very mention of the word ‘ Council ’ 
awakened resentment and mistrust. Still the ener¬ 
getic protests of such men as Savonarola and Geiler 
of Kaisersberg kept the idea alive, and, when the 
friction between Julius II. and Louis xii. induced 
the latter to threaten the IMpe witli a General 
Council and to orgjinize the scliismaticjil assembly 
at Pisa (1511), the neetl of reform was put forward 
as a rallying cry. Julius responded by anathema¬ 
tizing the coyiriliabnluvi and its authors, but at 
the same time he convoked a Council himself, the 
Fifth Lateran (1512), generally reckoned the 18th 
General Council. It was not numerously attended, 
and, though it was prolonged by Leo X. until 
1517, the work of reform in the Church, with 
which it profes.scd to idtmtify itself, was taken in 
hand very half-bearf edly. Some useful decrees 
were jiasseii concerning Papal provisions to bene¬ 
fices, ete., but I lie chief work accom])lished was 
the condemnation of the Pragmatic Stinction of 
Charles VII., for which was .substituted a Con¬ 
cordat with Francis i. (18 Aug. 1516). This re¬ 
ceived the formal ajiproval of the Council, 19 Dec. 
1516 ; and in the bull Pastor cptcrnus^ i.ssiicd with 
the ajjproval of tlie assembled FTitbcrs in the 
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also t ; riu .rf,. , councils, winch he had 

(Mansi xxx i 

draftcl by' VVimpVeling ' nM 0‘ w\ich''‘]r"‘"‘*’ 
res,,ects were iZd o^ the Pr;;:!’^ SanS 
biill.’ ""^”^’*’ answer in the sane 

W he appeal came, in a form not to ilmored 

!iieT:lLS r -1 

aJJ yii'^rles V. inspired to control form a lontr 
and e,\traorilinanly intricate history, the details 
of which have only recently been given to the 

7V and the 

''“'"'I- • • . nova coUe.rlio, iv., edited for 
he Goitcs Geseilsdiaft by Khses, or am in the 
lUh volume of Pastor’s Seek. cUr Af^ ’ The 

Mav“l5T''(Kl"'^'"‘^ If? "'®‘' J'ia.ntua on 23 
(h-hsea, p. 3), but the nnwillitiirnesa of 
the 1 rotestants to take part in an assemhlv on 
Uahnn soil, to^^ether with the nunilierless polidcal 
compln.at.on.s, as well as the disagreemilarbe- 
fn t^niperor. caused many delays 

at 1 lent on 1 Nov. of that year, but the dim 

ccl us It.), and Reginald Pole. The citv of Trent 

»nis.v'i;r,issr;s:”s it ?,“S 

end to the impossible situation Paul fit nr ^ 
the Council on 17 Sept. 154^ ’ P*'<>rogued 

Julius III. a-ain convoked the Fathers in 
and business was transacted in Mie I3th to ufih 
sessions (11 Oct Hil it... 

Hs?r^iSIP9= 

prorogation took place^ Council, another 

did urK:‘,s,s 'tft ^F""~i 

fH* “'“"‘pfiff ®7““i ‘"rttatt 
«; c.,d.W,.'; il li TaS'"" 


always used in quotin*^^ the decrees of Trent (thus, 
for example, the famous ordinance for the found- 
/p» seminaries in every diocese is cited ‘Cone. 
Irid. sess xxiv. de Reform, caj). 14’), we must 
understand the public and soiemn sittings in 
which the fathers met to record, by an as nearly 
lus possible unanimous vote, the acceptance of 
decrees already prepared and agreed to. No dis¬ 
cussion took place at these sittings ; the subjects 
pronounced upon had already been fully debated 
m preliminary ‘ general congregations.* Furtber, 
in anticipation of these general congregations, 
schedules of ‘articles’ were usually (Trafted by 
the legates, and then certain theologians itheoluai 
minores), who themselves liad no vote, were in¬ 
vited to express their opinion thereon before the 
assembled fathers, to a-ssist tliem in forming a 
judgment. At the same time it had been arranged, 
almost from the beginning of the Coiincil, tiint 
I octiine ami tliscijtline .should be di.scu.s.scd simub 
taneously. I’lie Pope bad wished the .logmatic 
questions at issue between the Caliiidic.s and the 
I rotestants to be authoritatively tlclined before 
the I'atliers turned their attention to reform 
witlim the Church. Charles v., on the other 
band, bud wuslied tlie.se delicate poiiit.s of doctrine 
to be deferred, and lie demanded piecedencc for 
the correction of abuses. The C’ouiieil comiiro- 
inised by i.ssuing, at each session productive of 
legtslation, a body of ordinances lU lleformatiunt 
together with a varying number of dogmatic 
decisions and canons. All quc.slions were decided 

PpL^T "if '““jority of voices. 

Practically speaking, only prelates of ejiiseopal 

vi^f I 'r. "f reliffioiis orders bad 

Coumul flf if' of tl'e 

Coum.ll, allowed the procurators of certain (Jerman 

bishops to vote, on the plea that the state of that 
county rendered It di/licult for bishops to quit 

‘‘H time.s 

To*)? preponderance. Krunce, owing 

to Its rivalry with the Kmperor, sent hardly anv 
repre-sentatives except its amba.s.,adors. No^Hn> 

huTtn *" ‘’'■•’■'“'f of f*'® Council, 

ut in the second period, under Julius m., a body 

of Irotestant divines—of course under a safe^ 

ceded'tliefsfr' .'f®'‘f’®''a‘'on.s whicli pre- 

of aiiv m‘ s? possibility 

oi arriving at some compromise regarding the 

concession of the cup to the laity. Tliey^were 

wnie f"'?' " '"'.f’ respect^on tlie 

same footing as those Catholic divines who were 
not hishop.s. A safe-conduct was also ottered to 
Vlrfarcf ®o'"'f''’®® in the 18th session 

he invii f ^ "'’"® availed themselves of 

e invitation. Itor various causes several of 
the sessions were barren of all legislation. Kora 
summary of the decrees and canons of the Council 
see art. Confkssions, vol. iii. i>p. 8,39-841. * 

I he publishing of a revi.sed index of prohibited 
jooks, as well a.s of a Missal, a Hievia^ and a 
doetiinal Gatedisni (the famous Catechlonus ad 

w^Teft to the" I hf. already been set in band, 
was left to the eliarge of the Holy See ; and with a 

todeere""if ''‘® "?*' i'apal eondriiiation for 
ts decrees, the great Council concluded its work 
A convenient summary of the more noteworthy 

body c’Fl "r-" ®f 'I'vnnt tf the 

previously defined is afforded by 

08 thl^cff*1 ^f i> commonly known 

<w the Creed of 1 ojie Pms iv. Its Confc.ssional 

Smfnl"’ '"‘•f®?®'f.V th® fact that at the 
Jitstnt daj a convert joining the Church of Rome 
8 required to make such a profession of faith in 
he sanie or enuivalent terms. Korme Iv tl e 
yeed of Pope l\„e i,„elf was always use.Y but 
atterlj the ojition has been given of employing a 
iiortertorm. Per contra, when in the ^ tflt 
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a Form for admitting convert ft from the Church of 
Rome was drawn up ;ind apjjroved by both Houses 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, the proselyte, 
if in holy orders, was to be asked: ‘Dost thou in 
particular renounce the twelve last articles added 
m the confession commonly called “ the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV.,” after having read them and duly 
considered them ? ’—to which the proselyte was 
required to answer : ‘ I do upon mature delibera¬ 
tion reject them all, as foundetl upon no warrant 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of 
God ’ (see The Month, Jan. 11)07, pp. 1-18). This 
Anglican form for the reception of a convert has of 
recent years been considerably modilied. 

Prof. Fid. Trid. is quoted in full in art. CON¬ 
FESSIONS, vol. iii. p. 841 f. 

3- The Vatican Council.—The first hint of Pope 
Pius IX. ’s intention to convoke an Ecumenical 
Council seems to date from 6 Dec. 1864, and a little 
later all the Cardinals resiflent in Rome were in¬ 
vited to send in their written ojdnion upon the 
uoposal. The majority favoured it, but a few 
eared political complications. Oidy two of the 
twenty-one, when 8[)eaking of the purposes to be 
serve<f by such an assembly, made any reference 
to a delinition of Pai)al infallibility (Granderath, 
(resell, i. 44). The matter being further brought 
to the notice of a select number of bishops in all 
I>arts of Euroy)e, together with certain Catholic 
Orientals, an almost unanimous ret)ly was received 
in favour of the scheme. The motive princii)ally 
insisted on was the dangerous and subversive 
nature of much modern religious teaching, which 
rendered it desirable to emphasize the powers 
inherent in the Holy See as against the Gallican 
and Erast ian tendencies of the times. In 1868, 
accordingly, a bull was issued convoking the 
Council for 8 Dec. 1869. A special Congregation 
of Cardinals had already been appointed to pre¬ 
pare the topics to be discussed and pronounced upon, 
and, in subordination to this, five separate sub¬ 
committees, or ‘ commissions,’ were created to 
deal with (i.) Doctrine, (ii.) Discipline, (iii.) the 
Regulars {i.e. Monks and Nuns), (iv.) the Oriental 
Churches and Foreign Missions, and (v.) Politico- 
ecclesiastical questions. Considerable uneasiness 
was aroused in circles of Gallican sympathy by 
the strong Ultramontane bias of many of the 
preliminary arrangements. The selection of con- 
suitors invited to sit on the commi.s8ions—a selec¬ 
tion which excluded such scholars as Ddllinger and 
von Schulte—evoked protest from many moderate 
men, e.g. from Cardinal von Schwartzenberg, 
Archbishop of Prague. 

The endorsement by the Civiltd Cattolica, 6 Feb. 
1868, of a wish, attributed to many influential 
P'rench Catholics, that the definition of Papal 
infallibility might be carried by acclamation, was 
taken to indicate the mind, not only of the Jesuits, 
but of Pius IX. himself. The occasion was u.sed by 
Dollinger to publish five articles anonymously in 
the AZ oi Augsbui^, in which the main purpose 
of the forthcoming Council was assumed to be the 
definition of the Pope’s infallibility, and the doc¬ 
trine was attacked on historical grounds. The 
articles were reprinted under the pseudonym of 
‘Janus,* and were widely read outside Germany. 
Other publications, deprecating a pronouncement 
in favour of infallibility, were issued by Mgr. 
Maret, titular Archbishop of Sura, and Mgr. 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 

The Papal constitution Multiplices inter of 27 
Nov. 1869, determining the procedure of the Council 
and affirming the Pope’s exclusive right to decide 
what matters should be submitted for discussion, 
also gave considerable dissatisfaction ; and, >yhen 
the known opponents of the proposed delinition 
were systematically excluded from the ‘ deputa¬ 


tions ’ and from other sub-committees ai)pointed in 
the Council, it became clear that the infallibilists, 
secure in their overwhelming majority, intendc(l 
to carry things with a high hand. They were, 
moreover, better organized, more nearly unanim¬ 
ous, and more energetic than their opponents, who, 
from the fact that the objection was, in the 
case of the greater number, one of expediency, not 
of principle, lacked cohesion, and were far from 
pre.sentiiig a united front. Even those who most 
pressed the historical dilliculty knew that it was 
argely founded on a series of highly debatable 
incidents about which we have no clear informa¬ 
tion. That the opponents of the delinition were 
sincere when almost all described themselves as 
‘ inopportunists ’ rather than anti-infallibili.sts may 
bo inferred from their subsenuent submission, and 
may be illustrated from tne famous letter of 
Newman to the Bishop of Birmingham, which, 
made public through an indiscretion, showe<l upon 
the face of it that it was wiitten to his bishop in 
absolute candour. Herein, at the very time that 
he describes the projected definition as the work 
of ‘an aggre.ssive insolent faction,’ he remarks: 

‘ When we are all at rest anr! have no doubts, and 
—at least practically, not to say doctrinaily—hold 
the Holy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is 
thunder in the clear sky,’ etc.; while, again, the 
conclusion of the letter makes it manifest that the 
writer had no intention of doing otherwise than 
loyally to accept the definition, if it were pro¬ 
nounced (see CiAlectio Lacenttis, vii. 1513). On the 
other hand. Manning (not then a Cardinal) seems 
to have been the chief and most energetic of the 
organizers of the movement within the Council to 
press forward the delinition as a matter of the 
utmost urgency( see Granderath, Gcf^jh. ii. 69, 73), 
and he himself made no secret of the policy of the 
committee organized by him, to exclude from the 
depxitatio de fide every name known to be adverse 
to the definition. This, however, was the work of 
a section, who were carrying through a plan of 
campaign on constitutional lines. It was not the 
work of the Pope or the Curia (cf. Frieilrich, Gesch. 
iii. 175). 

The first two public ‘sessions’ of the Vatican 
Council transacted only formal business (8 Dec. 

1869, and 6 Jan. 1870) ; but previously to the third 
session, which took place on Low-Suriday (24 Apr.) 

1870, a consider.'ible amount of work was done, and 
the Constitutio dogmatica de Fide Catholica was 
then passed unanimously. It consists of a pro¬ 
logue and four chapters—(i.) of God the Creator of 
all things, (ii.) of itevelation, (iii.) of Faith, and 
(iv.) of Faith and Reason—followed by 18 canons 
which sum up the principal points defined, and 
subject the contrary propositions to anathema. 
The errors so condemned included some of the 
fundamental conceptions of Pantheism, Natural¬ 
ism, and Rationalism ; for example, canon 4 of (i.) 
runs thus: 

‘If anyone shall say that finite thiny^s, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, liave emanated from tlie Divine 
substance, or that the Divine essence, by the manifostotion or 
evolution of iteelf, becomes all things; or, lastly, tliat tiod is 
universal or indefinite being, which, by determining itself, con¬ 
stitutes the universality of things, distinct according to genus, 
species, and individuals: let him be anathema.’ 

Again, in ch. ii. the Council, developing some¬ 
what the doctrine defined at Trent (.sens, iv.), 
declares that: 

‘The books of the Old and New Testament [as eimnienited by 
the Council of Trent) are to be received as sacred and i .inonical, 
in their integrity, w'ithall their parts . . . not because, having 
been carefully composed by mere human industry, they were 
afterwards approved by her (the Church’s] authority, or merely 
because they contain revelation, with no admixture of error; 
but because, having been written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, thc.N have God for their author, and have been delivered 
as such to the Church herself.’ 

It is to bo noted also that, contrary to the usage 
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of earlier General Councils, the Vatican decrees 
are formally issiu^d, not in the name of the Ki;u- 
menical Synod, hut ‘ in the name of the Sunreme 
Pontiir, witli the bislioos of tlie whole world as¬ 
sembled lound us and judi^inj^ with us/ An 
amendment, proposin^^ to ad(l the word drjinienti- 
bus to the scdentibus Nobiscuui et judimniibus 
universi ni'bis episcopis of the decree, was rejected 
after a somewhat heated discussion. 

I'wenty of the <^eneral conj^uoj^ations (lOth to 
29th) which ]»receded the third session were given 
up to (juestions of disciplinary reform, the most 
interesting of Avhich was perhaps tlie proposal to 
draw up one form of elementary catechism, the 
use of which should be obligatory througliout the 
whole Church. But this, like other disciplinary 
schemes, (tame to notliing, owing to the premature 
termination of the Council. Much time was, how¬ 
ever, wasted in debate, and the Papal ordinance 
of 20 Pel). 1870, for abhre\ iating the discussions 
and introducing a form of closure, despite the 
violent protests it elicited from the minority, was 
really a necessary measure. 

By this time, however, the energetic agitation 
of Manning, Scnestrey, and other leading infalli- 
bilists, resulting, for example, in a petition for 
the definition, signed by 480 of the Fathers, had 
pushed matters so far that the subject could not 
be shelved. Originally the (question of Papal 
infallibility had not formed part of the proposed 
decree ‘ on the Church of Christ ’ (see Coll. Lacensi.^, 
vii. 567-d78), but it was later on added to the 
schemay and became the subject of the livelie.st con¬ 
troversy. riie Cardinal F^residents in the general 
congregations oppo.sed rather than favoured the 
enbrts to declare this discussion urgent, but they 
yielded eventually to the agitation headed by 
Manning and S^nestrey (Granderath, Gesch. iii. 
270). Fourteen sittings were devoted to the in¬ 
fallibility question in general, and sixty-four 
speeches were delivered before the closure was 
applied. Thirteen other sittings and fif^-aeven 
speeches were devoted to amendments. Finally, 
when the vote was taken (13 July 1870), of 601 
Fathers present 450 voted placety 88 non placet^ 
and 62 placet juxia modum. Throughout the 
debate not more than three or four speakers had 
openly expre.ssed disbelief in the doctrine itself; 
the minority, as a rule, contested only the oppor¬ 
tuneness of defining it. 

Before the [»uhlic session, 18 July 1870, many 
of the minority left Rome. Of the 535 Fathers 
pre.sent only two voted 7ion placet. The whole 
decree de Ecrlc.s'ia Christie like its j)redece.s.sor, 
consists of four chanters, Ch. i. concern.s the 
Apostolic i)rimacy of St. Peter, cli. ii. tlie per¬ 
petuity of the primacy in the Roman pontifl’s, 
ch. ill. the powers and nature of the primacy, 
and ch. iv. the infallible teaching of the Holy 
See. Tlie kernel of the doctrine thus set forth 
is expressed in the terms quoted above, in art. 
842. 

summer and the outbreak 
of the Franco-I’nissian War, fewer than 2U0 
Fathers stayed on in Rome. Some further dis¬ 
cussions on matters of discipline took place, hut 
the occu])ation of Rome by the IMedmontese troops 
occurred soon afterwards, and on 20 Oct. 1870, Pope 
Piu.s IX. form ally jirorogued tbe assembly. 

Severe critiiMsms have been directed by many Old CatboHc 
and other writers (of. e.g. Littledale, art. ‘ Vatican Council,' in 
KBr^^) Rjifainst the procedure followed in the Vatican Council, 
more espe<dallv with regard to the infallibility definition. It 
has been urged that the minority were coerced into a simulated 
acceptance of the decrees, that the assembly was not repre¬ 
sentative, that the majority was largely formed of Italian, 
missionary, or titular bishops, who came without mandate 
from any appreciable body of the faithful,i that free discussion 

1 It has been pointed out, for example, that Mgr. Darboy 
finopportunist). Archbishop of Paris, represented 2,()(K),000 
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was not permitted, etc. There is no doubt fmindatlon for some 
of these objections, but tbe facts remain that, owing to thr 
facility of loc'omolion, the assend)ly was not less, but iimneuseh 
more, represetitative of the (’albolie episco))ate tluin any of its 
predecessors ; that the v.ist luajoiity were wbolediearted in 
favour of tbe definition ; that in no Council of tbe C’hurcb haa 
it ever been tlie custom to aLta(;b weight to the suffrages of the 
bishops in proportion to the population of the dioceses they 
represented; that the greater part of the opposition, whethei 
sincerely or not, hiui from the beginning styled itself ‘ in 
opportunist,’ not anti-infallibilist, and so forth. No sjiecial 

f ileading can disguise the fact that the subsequent action of the 
aithful at large has as completely justified the Fathers of 
the I’aticun us the subsequent action of the faithful Justified 
the Fiitliers of Nicsea or Chalcedon. If the iuoiqiortunist 
bishops in.ade their submission, as they all did without excep¬ 
tion, we may assume that either they followed the dictates of 
their conscience in so doing, or else they were convinced t hat 
their flocks would not support them in any act of schism. 
Whether we hold that the ultimate appeal lies to the collective 
voice of the hisho^is or to the sense of the great body of the 
faithful, the definition in either case, from the point of view 
of the Koman Church, is fully justified. The sensitiveness to 
the rights of minorities displayed by the critics of the Council 
is, after all, a thing of modern growth. Any alleged high- 
handediies-s or irrcLoiIarity of procedure at the Vatican could 
probably be paralleled many times over in the history of earlier 
Councils. No view of the Divine constitution of tiie (fhuroh 
has ever regarded the assistance of the Holy Spirit as promised 
only to the learned few in any episcopal a.sseiuhly, while the 
plea that the minority had not been alile to make tlunr objec¬ 
tions heard, after all the discussions on the spot, and after the 
sensation caused, long months before, by the writings of 
Dollinger, Dupanloup, and others, cannot he treated .seriously. 

4. Councils other than Ecumenical.—I qion the 
plenary Council.s, provincial Coiincil.s, and dioctHan 
Synods of this period, little need he said. Al¬ 
though elaborate di.sciplinary regulations aiming 
at the correction of abu.ses among botli clergy and 
people were jiassed in such Councils as tho.se of 
Mainz (1451), Sen.s, or, more correctly, Paris (1528), 
Cologne (1536 {iiid 1549), and Augsburg (1548), still 
the political disturhtinco.s of the tinies, and tlie 
moral anarchy which almost necessarily follows 
in the wake of a fundamental change in religion, 
stood in the way of any lasting improvement. It 
was to the Council of J’rent that men’s (*yes were 
turned (not altogether in vain) to inaugurate a new 
era, ami the annual dioee.saii Synods ami triennial 
provincial Councils, which in many places {n.p. at 
Milan under 8t. Charles Borroimm) were convoked 
in .strict ohcilieiice to the Tridentine decTces (.sess. 
xxiv. de JC/orm. cap. 2), undoubtedly lielpod 
greatly to turn the Counciil’.s measures of reform 
to practical account. But under Pojie Sixtus V. 
the important l^apal constitution Iminensa (22 
June 1589) profoundly mod died the condition.s 
wliich alVected the legislation of these provincial 
Synod.s. It was now retiuired that the decrees of 
provincial (though not diocesan) Synods must he 
submitted to a Roman Congregation, and could 
be promulgated only after correction, and subject 
to the motlilications, or even the additions, of the 
congregation in question. This measure, which 
was made the ground of animated protest at the 
Vatican Council (see Granderath, ii. 17911.), has 
greatly furthered the centralizing tendencies at 
work in tlie Church of Rome during the last tliree 
centuries, but it lias also much diminished the 
importance of provincial synods, now practically 
deprived of tlieir independence. The same cause 
was probably not without its eHect in bringing 
about the almost entire neglect of such Councils 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. In compara¬ 
tively modern time.s—possibly as a result ol the 
religious reaction which followed upon the French 
Revolution—a renewed energy began to make itself 
felt in convoking these assemblies. In France, for 
example, in the year 1849 Provincial Councils were 
people, while 66 bishops came from the States of the Church 
with a population of less than 1,000,000. But Btatistica of 
this kind are plainly moat fallacious. The 2,OOn,(K)0 of the 
diocese of I'aris include the hordes of the Commune who twelve 
months later became masters of the city, imprisoned the Arch¬ 
bishop, and condemned him to death. It would he as reasonable 
to ar^ue that Manniii>f represented the six millions of L/ondon 
and tne adjacent counties comprised in his diocese. 
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held at Paris, Rheims, Tours, and Avijrnon; and 
in 1850 at Albi, Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, Sens, 
Aix, 'roulouse, and Bourges. In Central Europe 
there were provincial Councils at Vienna (1858), 
Gran (1858), Cologne (1860), Prague (1860), Kalocsa 
(186.1), etc. In the United States six bishops 
assisted at the first Provincial Council of Balti¬ 
more (1829), but at the first Plenary Council, 
which met at Baltimore in 1852, the j)re8ence of 
aix archbishops and twenty-six bisliops marked 
the develonments of Roman Catholicism in the 
Ncav World. In Enj^land four Provincial Councils 
have been held since t he restoration of the hierarchy, 
viz. in 1852, 1853, 1859, and 1873. 

Historically speaking, apart from the Vatican 
Council, interest during the last three hundred 
years has centred chiefly in conventions of a rather 
unorthodox character. Such, for example, was 
the (iallican Assembly of the clergy summoned 
by Louis xiv. (1681-1682), which (frew up the 
famous four Gallican Articles: (1) denying any 
jurisdiction of the Pope over tlie royal authority 
in temporal matters ; (2) declaring the Pope to 
be inferior to a General Council; (3) limiting 
the exercise of the Papal prerogative by the 
Conciliary decrees and by the customs of the Gal- 
lican Church ; and (4) affirming that the Pope’s 
definitions, even in matters of faith, become irre- 
formable only when confirmed by the consent 
of the whole Church, Louis XIV. imposed the 
teaching of these Articles upon the clergy through¬ 
out his dominions; but, in the face of um-ompro- 
mising Pai)al opposition, he eventually withdrew 
them in 1693, 

Very similar was the spirit which, growing cut 
of the ‘ Febronianism,’ or ‘ Josephism,’ current in 
Germany in the 18th cent., manifested itself at 
the so-called Synod of Pistoia (1786). The Synod 
was convened by Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia- 
Prato, at the instigation of Ludolph, Grand Duke 
of Tu.scany ; and it passed a long array of decrees 
on points of canon law, ceremonial, the rights of 
the secular authority in religious matters, etc. 
- all very (iallican and Jansenistic in spirit. 
Pius VI., in the bull Auctorem fidci (1794), con¬ 
demned 85 propositions of the Synod of Pistoia; 
and Ricci, in 1799, and again in 1803, made humble 
submission to the censure thus j)assed. 

Litbratcrb.—I. GKSKUAL.—^iiwt of the great collections of 
the Councils, e.g. those of Mansi, Hardouin, i..abbe and (.’os.sart, 
etc., have alre.-ub’ been nientioned. It may be noticed, as the 
contrary has been ini})lied in a printed advertisement eiuanatinK 
from the })uhliaher himself, that at the date of writing’ (Oct. 
1910), the volume of indexes long ago promised as vol. xxxvi. in 
the facsimile reprint of Mansi has not yet appeared. On the 
Canon Iaw of Councils, see Wernz, Jiis Decmlnlinm, Home, 
190(5, ii. 22, 720 ff.; P. Hinschius, System des katfiol. Kirchni- 
rechts, Berlin, 1805), iii. ;5;5;5 IT. Upon the relations between ^o^>e 
and Council, see J. Tumid, Hist. de. la theol. positive du CmiciU 
de Trente av Cnncile du Vatican, Paris, 15)04, pp. 300-405. 

ii. Fifteksth ckstVhy Cop,V(. 7LS.—Hefele-HergenrOther, 
Conciliengescfi., Freiburc im 15. 1887-1890, vii. viii. ix.; Haller, 
and others, Concil. liasUiense, Studien und Qnellen, vola. i.-v., 
Basel, 181)6-15)04; H. Finke, Acta Concil. Constayic., .Munster, 
1896 (only one volume i)ul)lished) ; H. v. d. Hardt, Magnum 
oecum. Constant. Concilium, 6 vols., Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1697-1700; Monumenia Concil. General. Scac. XV., nublishcd 
by the Vienna Academy, 3 vols., V'ienna, 1857-1896; J. Haller, 
Papsttum und Kirchenrejorm, vol. i., Berlin. 1903 ; F. P. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das Generalkumil im grussen abendldmi. 
Schisma, Paderborn, 1904 ; L. Pastor, (Jrsch. der Pdpste, vols. 
i. and ii.-*, Freiburg, 1904; M. Creighton, History of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism, l.-li.^, London, 1897 ; H. 
Finke, fiorsch. u. Quellen z. Gesch. d. Konst. Kunzils, I’ader- 
born, 1889; L. Salembier, Le grand schisme d'Ocddnit'i, 
Paris, 1900 (Kng. tr. 1908); N. Valois, La Branee et le gr 
tekisme. d'Occid., 4 vols., Paris, 1896-1902; V. Vannutelli, 11 
Concilia di Firenze, Florence, 1899 ; J. H. Wylie, Council of 
Constance to the Death oj John Hus, London, 1900. 

iii. Council of Thfnt.—F. Baguenault de Puchesse, JJist. 
du Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1870 Istill the best general view in 
small compass) ; A. Theiner, Acta Genuina Cone. Tnd., 2 vols., 
Zagrabi*, 1874 ; Cone. Trid. Diariorum, Actorum, Ljnstu- 
larum, Tractaluum nova coUectio, vol. i., ed. S. Merkle, rrei- 
burg, 1901; vol. Iv., ed. S. Khses, Freiburg, 1904 (two other 
volumes of this great work, which appears under the auspices 


of the Gdrres (Jesdlschaft, are announced to be In the oress ; 
ten or twelve volumes are contemplated); J. Le Plat, Jlanu- 
mentoT^nn ad Hist. Cone. Trid. spectantinm Coltectiu, 7 vols., 
Louvain, 1781-1787; I. v. Ddllinger, Ungedruckte Berichte u. 
Tagebucker z. Gesch. d. Con. v. Tr., 2 vols., Nordlingen, 1876; 
A. V. Drufifel-Brandi, Monumenia Tridentina, 4 vols., Munich, 
1885-1897 : J. Susta, Die rom. Curie und das Con. v. Tr. unler 
Pius IV., 2 vols., Vienna, 1904-1909; T. v. Si^el, Zur Gesch. 
des Condls v. Tr., Vienna, 1872 ; L. Maynier, Etude kistor. sur 
le Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1874 ; O. Braunsberger, Beati P. 
Canisii Epistulee et Acta, vol. iii., Freiburg, 1901; L. Pastor, 
Gesch. der Pdpste, vol. v., Freiburg, 1909. The two standard 
histories are, of course, Sforza-Pallavicino, Istoria del Cone, 
di Trento, Rome, 1652 (3 vols., written, with access to the 
archives, from the otHcial and Ultramontane 8tan(l|>oint); and 
‘Pietro Soave Polaiio' (Fra Paolo 8arpi), Hist, del Cone. 
Trid.^, Venice, 1625) (conspicuously anii-l*apal in tone, and 
often distorting facts in the interest of ihe writer’s prejudices). 
J. A. Froude’s Lectures on the Council uf Trent, I..ondon, 1896, 
treats only of the Qrst period of the Council, and is written 
without any reference to the abundant i u. material published 
within the last fifty years. 'I'he Canui ; and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent have been translated into Knglish by J. 
Waterworth, London, 1848. 

iv. Tuf Vatican council .—Th Actn and Decreta of the 
Vatican Council, with a very large number of documents bearing 
upon the preliminaries of the (.louncil ^nd the di.simssions to 
which it gave rise, have been printed ic- \ol. vii. of the CoUectio 
Lacensis, Freiburg, 1890. The chief li'.stories are those of E. 
Cecconi, Ntoria del Cone. Ecum. Vatic.t.r >, 3 vols., Rome, 1872- 
1879; J. Friedrich, Gesch. d. Vat. Kou-Vls, 3 vols., Bonn, 1877- 
1887 (this is written from the Old Catholic sUindpoint); T. 
Gramlerath, Gesch. d. Unt. Konzits, 3 vols,, Freiburg, 15)03-1906 
(in tbo pn-paration of this work the author was ufTorded every 
facility by the Roman authorities, and it may be regarded as 
in some sense the ofliciai history ; a French tr. is in course 
of publication); H. E. Manning, The True Story the. Vatican 
Council, London, 1877 ; cf. also E. Ollivier, L'Eglise ei I’Hat 
an Corrite du Vatican, 2 vols., Paris, 1879; ‘Quirinus’ 
(I. v. Dollinger), ftomische Briefe, Munich, 1870 (a colledion of 
critical and denunciatory letters which appeared in the AIL 
gemeine Zeitung : there is an Fng. tr., London, 1870). 

V. Other coUNCILS.— ’Xhe Jinncipal collection is Acta et 
Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum recentiorum, 7 vols., Freiburg, 
1869-1890, but the proceeilings of many of the provincial and 
other Synods, e.g. those of Baltimore, Westminster, and May- 
nooth, are publi.shed semrately, A very famous local collec¬ 
tion is also Llie .4cfa Ecclesiee MediolanensU, 2 vols., Milan, 

165>9- IlERBliirr 'rHURSTONT. 

COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS.-According 
to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, ‘ precepts’ 
are coiiiinands laid upon every Christian, obedience 
to which cannot be avoided without risking the los.s 
of eternal salvation (‘ quae aunt neceasaria ad con- 
ae(|uendum tincm aeternae beatitudinis,’ Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, II. i. qu. cviii. art. 4). ‘ Counsels ’ 
or ‘ counsels of perfection ’ are suggestions of very 
virtuous ways of living, by the following out of 
whicli a man may arrive more quickly and better 
at eternal life (‘per quae melius et expeditius 
])Otest homo consequi linem uraedictum,’ ib.), but 
which he may yet refuse witliout incurring blame 
or imperilling the salvation of his soul (‘consilium 
autem in optione ponitur ejus cui datur,’ ib.). 
The ‘precepts’ are the new law of the gospel. 

‘ Counsels’ are something added to that law. 

This formal doctrine is simply a statement of 
the judgment formed by the Church on Christian 
living—a reasonable account of certain plain phe¬ 
nomena wliich came within the view of all ob¬ 
servers. It was obvious from the very earliest 
times that .some men renounced more of tlie world’s 
g(mds, honours, and pleasures than otliers did ; 
accomplishing, as it seemed, a more comjilcte 
dedication or their mental and bodily powers to 
the Lord. These were naturally thougdit of as 
living a fuller and higher kind of spiritual life. 
The judgment was in accord with that of 8t. Paul 
(1 Co 7‘^'^')i where the virgin state is reckoned 
superior to the married, altliougli he that marries 
lias not sinned. 

The distinction between a higher and lower Christian life ineeta 
U8 in llerinaB(<ttv fie n ayo-Qhv TTOiTjayjs exTO? ttj? fVToAij? rov Qeov, 
crtavrCt irepiTrotTjtryj Trepto'O'OTfpav sal f<rv eySo(6repot napd 

Tw o5 «p«AA€« *hai [i’un. v. 3. 3, cf. Mand. iv. 4. 2)); in Ter- 
tullian in greater detail {ad Uxor. i. 3, ii. I, adv. Marc. i. 29, de 
Monog. i., de Pudic. 16); in Cy])i-ian, who repeats almost the 
words of his ‘ master’ ('nec hoc jubet Doininus sed hortatur ; 
nec Juguni necessitatis iraponit, (juando maneat voluntatis 
bitrium iiberum . . . carnis desideria castrantes majorip 
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j^ratfae praciniiun in co«IeHtibu8 obtinetis ' [de Habit. Virg. 23]); 
in Origcn, where a new idea ia iMtroduce<l and a new passag’e of 
Scripture referred to (‘ Donee qui» hoc facit tantuin quod debet, 
id est ea quae praeceptaaurit, inutilis eervus eat; si autem a<Ulaa 
altquid praeceptis, tunc jam non inutilis servus eris' [ad Uom. 
lii. 3]); in the paeudo-Cleniexitine JUpistlei to Virgins, where 
there is a repetition of Hennas' teachinjf (A’p. ad Virg. i. 4); and 
in Methodius, who teaciaes, as Tertullian does, the lawfulness of 
inarriaife, but the superior sanctity of the virgin state {Conviv. 
iii. 13, 14). 

Tlie rise of Monasticism gave a new importance 
to the distinction between a higher and lower 
Christian life. Hitiierto tlie contrast between the 
most obviously ascetic and the most naturally 
human kinds of life had been plain but less strik¬ 
ing, less clamorous for reasoned expression, than it 
was when the whole Church became aware of the 
supreme self-denial of St. Anthony and his fol¬ 
lowers. The drift of crowds of nominal Christians 
into the Churcli, which followed the conversion of 
Constantine, tending, as it did, towards a relaxa¬ 
tion of the earlier strictness and a lowering of the 
general standard of Christian living, still further 
emphasized the distinction, and made the formu¬ 
lating of a theory of Cliristian life which would 
cover all the observed facts an absolute necessity. 
It is noticeable that the early monks themselves 
neither elaborated nor seemed conscious of the 
tluiory that their lives were the following out of 
counsels of a liiglier way and transcended the 
obedience to the commands obligatory on all 
Christians. It was 8t. Ambrose who ex|>lained 
their position for them, and formulated more 
clearly than any of his predecessors the doctrine 
of ‘couns(?Is’ and * precepts ’: 

‘OlticiuiM autem omne aut medium aut perfectum est, quod 
ae(jiie S(;rii>turarum uuctoritate probare (M»ssumu8, Habemus 
eti'uim in Evangelio dixisse Dominum ; Si vis in vitam aeternam 
venire, serva mandata. Dixit illc: (juae ? ’ etc., following Mt 
lid" C*, adding ‘ Haec sunt media otHcia, quibus ali(juid deest. 
Deiiiquo dii it illi adole8<;en8: Omnia haec custodivi,’etc., fol¬ 
lowing vv.-fJ iit, adding, ‘ Hoc est igitur perfectum oflicium ’ (d<? 
OjJir. Min. I. xi.). Here for the first time in this connexion the 
passage whicdi afterwards beoame a standard j)roof of Uie 
cloetrine ist|noied from St. Matthew(see also, for St. Ambrose’s 
statement ot ibe doctrine, de Vid. xii.). The use of the expres¬ 
sions ‘medium* and ‘perfectum olficiutn ' suggests that St. 
Ambnisc felt the influefice of Stoic philosophy. St. Augustine, 

In his Ent'hifidion (Til) and elsewhere, and St. Jeroi’v (ado. 
Jomn. i. r.i), leach as St. Ambrose does. 

8o far the doctrine of the di.stinction »»etwcen 
‘counsels’ and ‘ precefd-s ’ appears to have been 
quite a natural and probably an inevitable ex¬ 
planation of observed fact. The way of Christ 
wa.s a way of renunciation. It is thus that He 
Himself sets it forth when He demands absolute 
poverty (Mt and recognizes virginity per¬ 

sisted in for the Kingdom of Heaven’s .sake (v.^^). 

It was obvious that some Christians accompli.shed a 
more complete renunciation than others. Yet the 
general conscience of the Church refused to count 
blameworthy those who renounced less. It fol¬ 
lowed that the life of more perfect renunciation 
was a higher kind of life voluntarily entered upon 
by those who were ambitious of perfection. It is 
probable that the doctrine thus enunciated by St. 
Ambrose and 8t. Augustine was wholesome for 
the Church. There was continually set before 
men a very lofty kind of life, and this was recog¬ 
nized as worthy of peculiar nraise on earth and as 
inheriting a great reward in lieaven. 

Tlie doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ was 
worked out by the Schoolmen, and made to serve a 
purpose which was not conducive to spiritual life 
in the Church. As the j)Ower of the Church to 
remit the temporal and juirgatorial punishments 
of sin came to be more and more insisted on, the 
need was felt of a theory which should justify the 
[)Ower claimed and ultimately make less hopelessly 
unintelligible the distribution of indulgences. The 
existence of a treasury of merits (‘thesaurus 
meritorum’ [Ps.-Clem. vi. ; Unigenitus Dei Filius, 
1343J) was 8U[)posed ; and it was placed at the 


disposal of the head of the Church for distribution. 
This treasury was filled with the inlinite merits 
of Christ and the superfluous merits of those who, 
by following the counsels of perfection, had done 
more than was re(]uired {opera supererogations) 
for their own salvation. (‘ In operibus poenitentiae 
supererogaverunt ad mensuram debitorum suorum, 
et multi etiara tribulationes injustas sustinuerunt 
patienter, j)er quas multitudo poenarum poterat 
expiari si eisdeberetur,’ Thomas Aq. iSumrna, suj>pl. 
qu. XXV. art. 1). In the end the conscience of the 
Church was shocked, and the Reformation precipi¬ 
tated, by the shameless sale of these indulgences. 
Luther and his fellow-Reformers, in at tacking the 
traffic, traced it back flrst to the theory of a 
‘treasury of merits’ and then to the doctrine of 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ (Luther, IVerke, Er¬ 
langen edition, 1826-57, lx. 256, v. 216, iv. 451 ; 
Articuli Srnalcaldici^ iii. 3, 39). It is plain, 
however, that, although the existence of the 
‘ treasury of merits ’ was logically deducible from 
the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘precejits,’ the de¬ 
duction need never have been matle. The Scliool- 
men might have stojiped short of it; probably 
would never have thought of making it but for 
the necessity of completing and strengthening the 
doctrine of the remission of penalties. Ahso the 
Reformers might have recognized as ju.stiliable 
and inevitable the original distinction between 
counsels of perfection and obligatory precepts. 
Their position probably would have been stronger 
if they had. 

In another way also the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ 
and ‘ [irecepts,’ as elaborated by the Schoolmen, 
militated against spirituality, viz. by lowering the 
general tone of the Christian life. The harder 
sayings of our Lord, especially those in the Sermon 
on the Mount, came to he reckoned as ‘ counsels,’ 
and so removed from the life ideals of ordinary men. 
Thus among the ‘counsels,’ ordinarily reckoned as 
twelve, are to be found : loving our enemies, giving 
alma not only from our 8ui)erfluity, not swearing 
without necessity, and so on (see H. Liimmer, Die 
vortrident. hath. TfieoL, Berl. 1858, p. 171 lb). It is 
inevitable that at periods of low .spiritual vitality 
there will be a tendency to transfer into the cata¬ 
logue of counsels of perfection duties wliich niabe 
very high demands on devotion, in communities 
where the Catholic doctrine is fully accented. 'I'liis 
constitutes a serious danger and a real objection to 
the doctrine. 

The i’rotestant theologians denied that llicre 
was any choice given to man between a higher and 
a lower kind of Christian life. The fundamental 
command to love the Lord with all the heart was 
binding upon all, and, as there was no possibility 
of doing more than this, so every failure to attain 
to the till I ness of such love was sin (Luther, xiv. 
35). Cases like that of the young man in the 
Gospel who was bidden to sell all and follow 
Christ (Mt 19*’^*' ) were met by the assumption that 
the command in such cases was to an individual, 
absolutely binding on that individual under pain 
of the sin of definite and deliberate disobedience ; 
but, having nothing to do, either as a suggestion of 
higher perfection or os an example of eminent 
virtue, with those to whom such a personal com¬ 
mand was not given. This was Wyclif’s position 
(‘omne consilium Christi obligat queincunque ipso 
consultum’). It ignored the distinction (made, 
however, only in Mt., not in the parallel passages) 
between ‘if thou wilt enter into life’ and ‘ if thou 
wilt be perfect.’ Tliis theory that a ‘ counsel ’ was 
simply a precept given to an individual—according 
to Wyclii only to an ‘heroic’ individual—was modi¬ 
fied by the later Reformers ; and ‘ counsels * came 
to be considered as means suggested to certain 
individuals whereby they might fulfil the com 
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iiiandments of which the * counsels’seemed to be 
refinements. Sometimes for these particular indi¬ 
viduals the ‘counsel’ was the only means by which 
the original commandment could be fullilled at all. 
Luther, opposing Eck, says that ‘ counsels ’ are not 
‘ supra ’ but ‘ infra praecepta ’; because they are 
only means of conveniently fulfilling command¬ 
ments. Thus virginity is not a counsel to be 
adopted at will or refused. It is a means, perhaps 
for some the only means, of fulfilling the law of 
chastity. To such individuals it is evident tliat 
to refrain from marriage is a precept, absolutely 
obligatory. To the others it is not a counsel of 
perfection, since, being able in the married state 
to observe the law of chastity, there is nothing to 
be gaincyl by renouncing marriage (Luther, de Votis 
MonaMicis^ viii. 583, 30 ff.). 

The result of the Protestant tlieory is a reversal 
of the previous judgment of the Christian conscience 
about those who follow the evangelic ‘counsels.’ 
A life of virginity or of voluntary poverty ought 
no longer to be considered a very eminent kind of 
devotion. It is a confession of weakness, an 
absolutely less perfect way of following Christ 
than that of the ordinary citizen of the world. 
In comj)arison with the old Catholic judgment that 
the way of greater renunciation is the way of 
nobler devotion, the Protestant view appears 
strained, and is not in accordance with the voice 
of the general conscience. It is not possible to 
alter the judgni«*nt of the common man’s conscience 
so as to bring it into line with the dedm lions 
which theological thinkers make from the po.si aons 
forced upon them by their polemics. In spite of 
tlieir theory, Protestants still continue to regard 
as peculiarly a<lmirable the lives of those who have 
sacrificed wealth, honour, or bodily desire for the 
sake of Clirist (for full discussion of this fact see 
Append. III. of d. O. Hannay’s Spirit and Origmof 
ChriHian Monasticism, 1903). It is, however, to be 
observed tliat the Protestant theologian’s denial 
of special honour to lives of complete renunciation 
has had a certain etl'ect. Protestantism is less 
rich than Catholicism in examples of heroic Chris¬ 
tianity. The general tendency of Protestantism 
has been to raise to a high level the common 
Christian life and to develop certain virtues of a 
kind suitable to the lives oi citizens. It has not 
made for, and, except in comiiaratively rare ir- 
stances, has not achieved, the production of uni(jue 
saints, like, for example, St. Francis of Assisi, 
w'hose devotion lays hold upon the popular im¬ 
agination. This failure must be attributed to the 
denial of the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts,’ 
and the consequent unwillingness of Protestant 
teachers to hohi up for admiration lives wdiich must 
always be rare, and are never imitable except by 
those who realize the peculiar glory of very great 
kinds of renunciation. 

Further, it has happened that certain evangelic 
sayings, regarded by the Schoolmen as counsels of 
lerfection, have, in times of high religious vitality, 
aid hold of the consciences of earnest Protestants 
and compelled obedience. Thus, during the 17th 
cent, in England, our Lord’s teaching about the 
non-resistance of evil fascinated the early Quakers. 
In a Catholic community their kind of life would 
have been recognized as a following of a counsel of 
perfection, and they might veiy well have become 
an Order within the Church. The refusal of 
Protestants to recognize the distinction between 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ had a double effect. It 
forced the Quakers, who in this matter thought 
as Protestants, to defend their literal obedience 
to the commands of Christ as the only way of 
following Christ. It obliged those Christians w'hose 
consciences did not forbid them to use force in 
*ielf-protection or in the interests of society, to 


condemn the position of the Quakers as fantastic, 
exaggerated, and definitely wrong. The same sort 
of thing happened in Germany and Flanders at the 
time of the Anabaptist protest against the posses¬ 
sion of private property; and less strikingly in 
other similar cases (see J. O. Hanriay, ap. cit. 
ch. i.). The greater and more fully organized 
I’rotestant Churches Inave thus been deprived of 
the services of many very enthusiastic men and 
women wdio might have been most valu- ble in 
deepening the spirituality of the general I e ; and 
the teachers of these Churches have been obliged 
to read glosses into certain passages of Scripture, 
notably certain passages of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in such a way as to obscure their plain 
meaning and w faken their original fo’ e. 

It appears, tlit’mfore, that in for milating the 
doctrine of ‘cuan^eis’ and ‘precept? the Catholic 
Church did u ‘*i/‘ than endorse angive scientific 
expression - ijatural and obv’ , is judgment of 
consciem • vin’cl recognized in t ' life of great 
renuiicia.. »• >* Jjcculiarly high ki d of life ; that 
by forn. u-it ig Pie doctrine the Church ran the 
risk of d* <i«i ion?' being made from it which would 
in the nd out rage, and actually have outraged, 
the cons< iee.ces ol sincere belit*: u's ; and the further 
risk of the list of ‘counsels oeing enlarged and 
that of ‘|)reicuts’ diminished, until the common 
man’s standara of life was seriously low^ered. It 
appears also that Protestant theologians, in refusing 
to endorse the natural judgments of conscience, 
have not succeeded, in fact, in preventing such 
judgments being made by their follow’ers, but have 
deprived Protestants of an incentive to a lofty 
kind of life; and have risked, and actually sufi'ered, 
the loss to organized Protestant Churches of souls 
who have felt the need of heroic 8eb>8acrifice for 
the sake of Christ. 

Literature.— Works cited in text, and J. Schwane, Dt operi- 
bits supfrerogatoriU ft consiliia Evangelicu, Munst. 1868; K. 
Thieme, art. ‘Consilia Evan^elica,' in vol. iv. ; R. 

Rothe, Theol. Ethik'^, Wittenljerjf, 1809-70, vol. iil.; Newman 
Smyth, Christian Ethics^, Edin. 1893; L. G. Smith, The 
Characteristics of Christian Morality^ London, 1876. 

James O. Hannay. 

COURAGE. —Courage has ligured as one of the 
prominent virtues in ovei^ ethical system. Yet it 
has from early times given trouble to scientific 
moralists, because it seems at first sight compatible 
with an utterly worthless or vicious character. 
This is, however, only the case where it is identi¬ 
fied with fearlessness {q.v.). Absence of fear in 
physical danger may be the result of temperament 
and 80 contain no moral element at all, while a 
certain dread of moral evil is not exclusive of 
courage ae u.sually understood. Thus the Greek 
philosophers discerned tliat, to gain an accurate 
notion of courage, it w as necessary to define things 
worthy or unwortliy of fear. 

In some of Plato’s Dialogues, notably the Laches 
and the ProtagoraSj w e are made to see the difficulty 
of finding a place for courage in any system which 
recognizes the paramount position of wisdom or 
knowledge in moral life, since not only do brute 
lieasts show spirit and endurance in combat, but 
the conduct of men in vigorous military efforts 
loses the merit of courage if jirudence suggests that 
the forces are adequate to the occasion. In tlie 
Republic^ however (bk. iv. 4‘29f.), Plato distinctly 
lays down the principle that the Guardians of the 
City (in whom the virtue of courage principally 
resides) must acijuire that quality by a sound 
training in the nature of things to be feared and 
of things not to be feared. 

Aristotle, in bk. iii. of the Nic. Ethics^ submits 
the whole subject to a searching analysis. Accord¬ 
ing to his principle of the Mean, courage lies be 
tween rashness on the one hand and cowardice on 
the other. As fear, the foreboding of evil, is not 
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altojj^ether to be disparajj^ed, Aristotle, like I'lato 
has to distinguish le^jjitirnate from illej^dtiniate fears 
and finds that coiiraj^^e exists where dan^^er i; 
de8pise<l from a noble motive—from preference o 
that wliicdi is most honourable. He subsequent!} 
distiu<^Miishes real coura^^e from five spurious forms 
(1) that which i.s induced by respect for authority 
or for opinion ; (2) that whiidi comes from know 
le(i/.i^e that the danger apprehended is not real 
(d) courage arising solely from emotion—anger o: 
vengeance—which man shares with some animals 
(4) the courage of a hopeful temperament; (5) the 
courage of ignorance whicli cannot recognize dan¬ 
ger. It may, perhaps, l)0 said that this distinction 
between genuine and .spurious courage <*orrespond.« 
for the most ))art to the modern distinction betweer 
moral courage and that which is purel}' physical. 

Although Aristotle in his general treatment of 
'•ourage seems somewhat neaier to the modern 
ideas than Plato, in one respect I’lato would seem 
to us more satisfactory ; he includes in courage 
the power and will to resist evil generally, or to 
bear calamity without flinching ; wliereas Aristotle 
would restrict the term to its [)rimary military 
significance, regarding other meanings as deriva¬ 
tive or meta[)horical. Certjiinly it seems illogical 
to refuse the efuthet of ‘courageous’ to a man 
who is not alarnusl but stands to his duty in a 
shipwreck or an earthquake, while allowing it to 
one who ludiaves in like manner during the attack 
on a city. 

Courage thus held its place with the three 
other virtues—wisdom, justice, temperance—in the 
system of Greece and Rome. These ‘cardinal’ 
virtues were combined with the three Christian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity, to form the 
•'even virtues inculcated in the Christian morality 
of the Middle Ages. Yet in the new atmosnhere, 
courage—or fortitude, as it is commonly called in 
this connexion—underwent some transmutation. 
St. Ambrose—who derived bis ethical system from 
the Greeks via Cicero, and passed it on to St. 
Augustine, and through him to the Western 
world—would make fortitude include boldness in 
withstanding temptations to sin. To a certain 
extent, he agrees here with Plato, But he also 
dwells much on heroic endurance of physical sufl’er- 
ing as shown by the Christian martyrs. It would 
semn fU’obable that the martyr-cult must have 
tended in the direction of emj)hasizing the passive 
side of courage or fortitude, by which it is 
assimilated to j)ati(.‘nce or resignation. 

The Christian idea of fortitude is expressed in 
many admirable works of mediieval art. Many 
readers w ill recall Uuskin’s remarks on the Forti¬ 
tude of Botti(;elli [Mornings in Florence, iii.): 

‘ Hotticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may l)e, for any that are 
coming. Worfi, somewhat; and not a little w’enry, instead of 
etumling ready for all comers, she is sitting, apparently in 
reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and idly—nay, 1 think, 
even nervously, about theliiltof her sword . . . and yet, liow 
swiftly and gladly will they close on it, when the far-off trumpet 
blows, whic-h she will hear through all her reverie.’ 

It may l)e noticed that by mediteval Christian 
moralists fortitude is regarded as the corrective 
of accidie [g.r.), tlie sin of gloom and inaction. It 
seems thus to contain necessarily an element of 
cheerfulness, a resolution to live in an atmosphere 
of hope. 

Perhaps there are few' virtues that have varied 
more than courage in their manifestations among 
diflerent i>eopleH and at dill’erent fime.s. There is 
always an aesthetic as well as a purely moral 
element in the conc^eption of courage, and human 
notions vary even more about the beautiful than 
about the good. Thus, during tlie age of chivalry 
in the West, the maturer civilization of the East 
looked on the aggressive, unrea.soning courage of i 
the Crusaders as crude and barbarous, wdiile the I 


knightly spirit of tlie Fianks despised Eastern 
subtlety as mean and cowardly. Non-military 
times call for the exercise of natience more thar 
for that of intrepidity,—thougli both are essential 
to the w'ell-being oi any people,—and there is 
occasionally cause for fear lest a comparative con¬ 
tempt for merely physical courage, or ‘ spirit,’ may 
bring about general slackness of otiort. On the 
w'hole, liow'ever, the n<Tively combative powers 
are likely to retain their importance in popular 
esteem. 

There is one kind of courage which seems especi¬ 
ally to belong to a highly civilized society—intel¬ 
lectual courage. By this is to he understood the 
pow'er and determination to follow loyally and 
reasonably one’s own beliefs and princi|iles, irre¬ 
spective not only of the disa[)proval of neighbours, 
hut also of f)ainful disturbance in one’s own mind. 
The abandonment of an intellectual po.sition, w'hicli 
has been reached by honest effort, for fear of the 
further efforts which may he required to recon¬ 
stitute one’s theori(*s in the light of new know¬ 
ledge, is a cowardly proceeding, and ought tc 
receive more reprobation than it commonly incurs. 

Of cow'ardice [ignavia) as the oiqmsite of courage, 
ittle need he said. It is commonly due to consti- 
utional timidity not checked by habits of self- 
‘ontrol, or to a sellisli pronensity to exaggerate 
he importance of personal dangers and risks ; or, 
again, to a want of appreciation of ideals w'orthy 
[)f risk on the part of those w ho desire to attain 
hem. 

Litkratl'RK.—P lato, Lacheg. Protagirras, tiepuhlir, Laws,(^{<\ \ 
Aristotle, Me. FAh. ; H. Sid}?wick, IHst. of Ft hies, IjOiidori. 
SSb; R. Thamin, .S7. Amlntiise et In nu/rale eh'efiennr, l*aiis, 
Ambrose. <le Ofl'icii.s Minist runnn ; F. Pa^ct, TIte Spirit 
f Discipline*, l.(.ii(l<>t>, ISSM (irilro<.lii»-‘lory arli<*If on ‘ AoriJie ’); 
A. Neandcr, Chunh History'^, Luinloii, bSH, vol. viii.; also 
most eLhival treatises. ALICE GARDNER. 

COURTESY.— See Civility. 

COUVADE.— See Birth. 

COVENANT.— I. Introduction.—A covenant 
tS a bond or agreement entered into between tw’o 
persons or groups of persons, or between a nmn or 
a group of men and a god or gods. The eovenant 
dius entered upon may be for a sped lied time, or 
or all time ; it may cover certain clearly-delined 
'urposes, or it ntay he indeliriile. I'he covenant 
itate is usually produced, or—at a later time— 
ymholized, by artiticial means : eating or tlrink- 
Mg together ; drinking, or being inoculated wdth, 
me another’s blood ; or by exchange of names oi 
.)f articles belonging to the covenanting [)arties. 
The relation produced by the covenant, as w’ell as 
he real intention of these ritual acts, is still in 
lebate. Acc<jrding to some writers, the covenant 
►reduces kinship and iiitrodiK^es the stranger into 
,he clan which now adopts him. 

‘Hew'ho has drunk a clatiBinan’s blood is no lon^rer a slranpor 
>ut a brother, and Included in the mystic circle of those who 
lave a share in the life-blood that is common to all the clan’ 
W. R. Smith, p. 315 ; cf. Ilurtland, LP li. 2.37). 

This is regarded as the primitive purpose of the 
lovenant, and, moreover, 

if the Individual kinsman made a blood-covenant with a 
itranger, the whole of each tribe was bound thereby,’ while 
the orijfinal form of alliance . . . was always and necessarily 
)etw’eeri clans, not between individuals’ (Jevons, Introd. to 
'list, of licliijion, 99, 142). 

The actual evidence hardly supports these views, 
lor does the covenant producing kinship appear 
mong the lowest races. Generally the covenant 
8 an engagement betw'een individuals, betw'een 
epresentatives, or betw^een tribes; but there is 
ardly ever produced kinship or blood-relation- 
hip. Hence another theory maintains that the 
ovenant relationship is that of the identity of 
idividuals, who are miitnally ino(*ulatprl by eer 
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tain ritual actions of which the blood-covenant 
is a well known, thou^di luobably a late, instance. 
There is produced idtuitity of aims and interests, 
as well as mutual agreement and sympathy. 

* Each lias a ])art of the other in his keeping;, and this part 
not only assiniilates each to the other hy transmission of pro¬ 
perties, hilt is a pledi;e, dejtosit, and hnstaj^e. 'Ihiis identity 
of interests is secured, and the possibility of mutual treachery 
or wronjf is prevented, not only by the fact that injury done to 
H by A IS ecpiivalent to injury done hy A to himself,^ hut also 
by the fact that, if B is h^ niav work veiif^^ranoe by 

injuring . . . the part of A uhich he possesses' (Crawle\', 
Mystic Hose, 2.Z1). 

W ithout laying too much stress on the latter 
part of this theory, it is certain that Llie covenant- 
relationship as one of identity fits the facts better 
than as one of kinsliip. Yet it maybe observed 
that, if the covenant produces identity of aiims 
and interests, since tlie aims and interests of the 
individual are largely those of his kin, the cove¬ 
nant state will so far produce a kinship relation. 
I)Ut, as a third theory, it is maintained that the 
ritual act (eating together, transfusion of blood, 
et(t.), while it involves the parties to the covenant 
in c(*rtain duties to each other, ‘ serves as a con¬ 
ductor of conditional impiecations,’ of potential 
punishments for the transgression of these diit ie.s 
(Westermarck, Moral Iclcas^ i. 590, ii. 2U5 ; art. 
CuHsiNO AND Blessing, p. 369^ below). 

Frequently the parties to a covenant take an 
oatli to kee^) it, or execrate vengeance on each 
otlier if it is broken. And, as many examples 
‘ilmw, the food, drink, blood, etc., is itself the 
oatli or curse, or is the veliicle of either. Thus, 
in Madagascar, the oath-takers pray that the 
liquid may poison him who is faithless to the bond 
(Dumont (FUrville, Voy. pUtorestjue aiitour du 
rnondc^ Baris, 18‘U-1835, i. 81). Or, as in Morocco, 
a compact of friendship is sealed by eating to¬ 
gether at the tomb of a saint, and, according to 
the idirase used, ‘the food will reuay ’ him who 
breaKs the comjiact (W^estermarcK, i. 587 ; cf. 
below, p. 369'q, 

Examples show now tlie working of the principle 
(contained in one of these theori(;s, now that in¬ 
volved in the others, but the kin.ship theory is 
seldom observed in the complete form which the 
theory itself presupjioses. It is not impossible 
that the primitive covenant contained both the 
plea of mutual identity and that of a conditional 
curse, for the two are not mutually exclusive, as 
various examjiles suggest. But it should not be 
forgotten that the covenant frequently implies 
no more than faithfulness to the object of the 
covenant, without any thought of its producing 
identity of persons, of aims, or of interests, much 
less of kinship. 

2. Covenants between men.—Of all the various 
outwartl signs of the covenant, that to which most 
attention has been drawn is that each party to it 
drink.'t or it inoculated with the other's blood, or 
that they smear each other or some sacred object 
with it. ‘ Where the parties to the covenant form 
two groups, selected individiuils undergo the cere¬ 
mony, wliich usually forms an indissoluble bond 
(seeliLOOD ; Brotherhood [artilicial], and works 
cited there). Brobably the idea that^ kinship 
means blood-relationship — a relationship which 
can be produced by the hlood-coyenant—-is not 
primitive, ^lore primitive is the idea that con¬ 
tact, eating and drinking together, exchange of 
names, garments, weajions, and the like, will pro¬ 
duce a close bond, whether involving identity or 
relationshi}), between two unrelated per.sons. Here 
the underlying ideas are that the whole adheres 
in the part, that whatever has been in contact 
with a person, whatever is his, is for all practical 
purposes him.self; that for another to obtain pos¬ 
session of it brings the owner under his control ; 
hence to oiler it to another is in effect to oiler 


oneself. Thus mutual eating, espeidally where 
the food is exchanged, or the mutual exchange 
of common possessions, makes men entirely ile- 
pendenl upon each otlier, makes their aims and 
interests the same, or jiroduees identity or, accord¬ 
ing to the lir.st theory, kinsliip. Here, primi¬ 
tively, tlie act of eating or excliange is itself the 
covenant, hut the food or articles exchanged are 
also seen to be veliicles of conditional oaths or 
curses verbally pronounced. At the same time, 
wiLne.s.ses human or Divine may be called to the 
compact which has been made. The purposes fur 
wliich a covenant is entered upon are, e.g., friend¬ 
ship and eomratlesliij) between individuals ; the 
adoption of a stranger into a kin-group ; mutual 
aid and protection—as.sistance in war, in revenge, 
or in some hostile [lui jxise ; peace between tribes 
after war ; commercial purpo.ses ; union between 
the members of a society or association, usually at 
the time of initiation into it, etc. It is olivious 
that, since a covenant brings the jiarties to it into 
such close aflinity, tlieir resjionsihilities towards 
each otlier are great and must be accurately ful- 
lillcd, wliile also there are produced many mutual 
ju n iieges. 

Wlicre a cvtnmon inctd is the chief feature of a 
covenant, tliere is the idea that what is partaken 
of in common estaldishes a bond of union or of 
identity, and this i.s still more marked where 
there is an exchange of food. It is possible tliat 
tin; covenant-meal may liave been the earliest 
form of the covenant, and it should be observed 
that, quite apart from the theoretic view of the 
eirects of mutual eating common among primitive 
[teoples, there is a natural basis to it. For, wher¬ 
ever men eat and drink together, they tend to be 
friendly towards each other. But, where the 
theoretic view prevails, the eating together of un¬ 
related persons produces automatically the cove¬ 
nant-state. The stranger who eats with the Arab 
is no longer a stranger; the two parties have 
entered upon a bond of friendship, with mutual 
obligations which are absolutely sacred. 'I'he same 
is true elsewhere, as among the Omaha Indians, 
wilh whom, if an enemy 

* apiiear in Ihe lodge, and receive a moutliful of food or water, 
or put the pipe in ids mouth ... he is bound 'or the time 
being by the ties of hospitality’ (Dorsey, 5 RDEW, 1884, p 

n general the stranger is regarded a.'s a source 
of pol.mitial evil. Hence to give him food identi¬ 
fies him with his host, and probably at the same 
time makes him liable, should he do wrong, to a 
comlitiuiial curse swallowed witli the food. We 
find also covenants of mutual friendship expressed 
hy eating together, esjieeially where there has 
hitherto been ho.stiiity between the parties, 'riius 
in Morocco persons wlio wish to be reconciled join 
hands before a lioly man or at a saint’s tomb, 
usually after partaking of a common meal. This 
is the usual iiietliud of s(;aling a compact of friend¬ 
ship. If any party to the compact is guilty of a 
breach of faitli, it is commonly said that ‘God 
and the food will rc'pay him,’ the food being the 
vehicle of a conditional curse (Westermarck, ii, 
6‘23-624 ; cf. Gii SD*'*® ; see also the article 

Cursing and Bi.essing, p. 373^). Between vil¬ 
lages, clans, or trilies, whicli have been at war, on 
the cessation of ho.'^tilities the covenant of peace is 
almost invariably marked by a common meal or a 
species of sacrament. A typical instance is found 
among the Battas, who, on making peace and 
forming uiiion.s, divide the heart of a slain animal 
into as many jiieces as there are chiefs present. 
Each chief rua.sts his piece, holds it iiji, and says : 

* If I should ever violate niy oath, I am willing to be Hlaiigh- 
tered like the bleeding animal whicVi lies before rue, and to be 
devoured like the piece of heart I am about to eat ’ (Feather- 
man, Soc. JJist. of the Races <>/ Ma/ikitul, London, 1881-1891, 
a. »»3). 
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Among the Ceramese the covenant of peac< 
between two villages is entered upon by the peopl 
of one village makin»^ a feast to which those of thi 
other are invited. The chiefs drop some of thei 
blood into a dish of food, and weapons are als* 
dipped into it. The food is then eaten alternately 
A similar fea.st is also held at the other village 
and the covenant is complete. Here there is 
combination (found elsewhere also) of the blood 
covenant with the covenant-meal (Riedel, D. 
sluik- en kroeshariqe rasscii^ The Hague, 1886, p 
128 ; cf., for a similar instance among the Nilotn 
Negroes, Johnston, Uganda Protectoratey London 
1002, ii. 705). 

Drinking together is another common fom 
of covenant ceremony, the draught being fre 
quently accompanied by an oath, while, as man; 
examples show, the liquid partaken of is regarde 
as the oath itself, which will harm the breake 
of it. But there is also such a sinir)le form o 
friendship covenant as that of the aborigines o: 
Formosa, who put their arms round each other’i 
necks and drink simultaneously a cup of wini 
(LAnthropologies v. [I*aris, 1804J 352). Survival; 
of such a ceremony as this are well known. No_ 
is it improbable tiiat drinking each other’s blood 
at the making' of a covenant was an extension of 
such a practice, while it is a common custom 
to mingle some blood with the liquid which is 
drunk. 

As the basis of a covenant of friendship, th 
exchange of nanus i.s very frequent among .savage 
tribe.s, the name being regarded as part of the per¬ 
sonality, while the sacred nature of the act is seen 
in the tact that the name is usually not revealed, 
lest any one should do its owner harm by making 
use of it. In such a case the alliance is indis¬ 
soluble, and forms one of the most sacred of 
bonds. Other exchanges of personal belongings 
—garments or weapons—form the basis of cove¬ 
nants of friendship, and will make lasting friends 
of men who have been enemies. A temporary 
exchange of wives is occasionally found as a 
means of sealing a compact, es[)ecially among 
Australian tribes, with whom also, on the occa¬ 
sion of making peace between tribes or certain 
other alliances, a general exchange of wives takes 
place for the time being. By this means the 
identity or union of the two partie.s is as.sured (cf. 
Adultery, vol. i. p. 125 (6); JAInxw. 109,173). 

Saliva ^ occa.sionally the vehicle of the covenant 
state. 'I’llus, among the Orango in the Bi.ssagos 
Archipelago the ceremony for sealing a friendship 
is to .s]ut in each other’s hands. The Masai spat 
at a man with whom they swore eternal friend¬ 
ship (Hinde, Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 
47) ; and among tlie Somalis a stranger becomes a 
member of liis ho.st’s family by the ho.st spitting 
in his right hand and rubbing it on the stranger’s 
forehead {Baulitschkc, Ethnogr. Nor dost-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1893-1896, p. 246). 

Opposite theories of the meaning’ of this rite are found. 
Mutual spitting is regarded as an interchange of life, since by 
many peoples saliva is held to contain the element of life 
(Crombie, Trans. InUr. FL Conq., 1891, p. 249 ff.). Wester- 
marck, on the other hand, is of the opinion that saliva is the 
vehicle of a conditional curse, since the Masai spit copiously 
^hen cursing (op. cit. ii. 209). Spitting among the Masai is 
also reported to be o sign of the greatest goodwill and a compli¬ 
ment (.Johnston, op. cit. ii. 833). 

Covenants of peace between tribes which have 
been at war are frequently sealed by a common 
meal (see above). In some ca.ses the material of 
the covenant-meal is the flesh of a huinitn victim. 
Tims, the people of Vate kill one or more of their 
number and send the flesh for consumption to the 
hostile tribe with whom they desire peace (Erskine, 
Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the W. 
Pacific, London, 1853, p. 334). In other alliances the 
'•annibal meal is found. Chiefs among the Bambala 


(a Bantu tribe), in making a covenant against future 
bloodshed, partake with their followers of the llesh 
of a slave fattened for the occasion. Any chief 
who kills a slave after such a covenant must pay a 
line to every village which took part in the bond 
(JAI x\\\. 404, 409). This is equivalent to that 
form of the blood-covenant in which the bb^od of a 
slaughtered victim is drunk by all the parties to 
the compact (cf. Herod, iii. 11 ; and the ca.se of 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, who drank 
the blood of a slave in wine). 

A pleasanter practice, and one ultimately based 
on the fact that sensuous satisfaction tends to 
goodwill, is tliat of smoking the calumet among 
American Indian tribes which had been at war. 
It was also done at the ratification of treaties and 
as a symbol of hospitality, and was regarded as so 
.sacred that to break the covenant thus made 
would have been followed automatically by fatal 
consequences. 

Other ceremonies are used elsewhere, with tlie 
purpo.se of making a covenant of peace binding. 
In Tahiti a wreath was made of green houghs, to 
which each party contributed. Two young dogs 
were exchanged, and a hand of cloth was made 
together. The wreath and the cloth were then 
ottered to the gods, and imprecations were uttered 
on tho.se who should hreaK the covenant (Ellis, 
Polynes. Researches, London, 1829, i. 318; see 
other instances in Farrer, Military Manners and 
Customs, London, 1885, p. 162 ff.). 

AVIiere the hodie.s of the parties to a covenant 
are cut to obtain blood, the marks of the wounds 
serve as tokens of the covenant. Similarly the 
garments or weapons exchanged will he con.stant 
reminders of it. At other times a cairn i.s set up 
as a witness of the covenant state (cf. Gn 31^; 
Frazer, in Anthmp. Essays presented to E. B, 
Tylor, Oxford, I9i)7, n. 131 tt’.). 

In later times, and in more advanced civiliza¬ 
tions, the covenant becomes 8imj)ly a bond or oath 
for mutual support, or for amity between men 
more or less animated by a common purpose. 
Here there is little or no idea of kinship or iden- 
tity, though some of the older ritual acts may 
survive, and the parties to such bonds recognize a 
brotherly feeling existing between themselves as a 
result of their bond and of their common purpose. 

In fact, the covenant at all times is intended to 
iroduce solidarity among tho.se who are parties to 
t, though in these later covenants brotherhood is 
lot actually and automatically produced. And, 
though the breaker of the covenant risks great 
[langcrs, these are not supposed to result auto- 
natically from the oath whicli he has taken, as in 
iiany instances from savage life. 

3 . Covenants between men and g^ods, etc.—The 
jeremonies and .symbolism of covenants are even 
more important than the words of contract used, 
ind, in fact, they constitute the covenant. Hence, 
n great measure, all religious ceremonial and 
worship is the expression of a covenant relation- 
;hip between men and gods. For the worship paid, 
nen expect the god to perform duties towards 
hem, and this worship also tends to confirm that 
elation.ship. But there are certain ceremonies, 
jspecially those of a sacramental or sacrificial 
lature, in which the covenant relationship appears 
nore emphatically. In all sacrifices in which the 
ictiin is, or represents, the god, and in which a 
acramental meal is made of his flesh, the meal is 
he expression of a close union or a covenant 
)etween the god and the group of worshipjiers. 
L’his is seen in the fact that alt tlie worshippers 
►artake, while there are instances, as in Hawaii, 
Inhere a refusal to eat would be followed by death 
Bastian, Der Mensch, Leipzig, 1860, iii. 152). 
'ut, even where the slain animal is not the god, 
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tlie sacrifice or the meal which follows it marks a 
desire for union with the cod, and is an expression 
of a covenant alliance with him. In this case, as 
in covenants between men, there is a common meal 
of which the two parties to the covenant partake 
—the god and the group of worshippers. In the 
OT, God is often represented as making a covenant 
with individuals and their descendants, or with 
Israel (Gn 9‘' 15^», Nu 25^^ Ex 6^ L)t 5^ Jer 
34^^), and the probability is that sacrifice was the 
basis of all covenant rites between God and the 
individual or the people of Israel (cf. Ps 50®, 
Jer 34^*^). This is particularly noticeable in the 
(‘ase of the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15*®^*) 
and with Israel at Sinai (Ex 24^'^-). In the first 
case there is no mention of a sacrificial meal, and 
in the second the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled 
on the altar and the people, thus uniting the 
covenanting parties, since the altar is the token 
of Gcxl’s jiresence. This rite of sprinkling image 
or altar and worshippers, or the analogous custom 
of the worshipjier shedding his blood or sprinkliiig 
it on the sacra (cf. 1 K 18^), is widely spread, and 
constitutes a simple method of union with tlie ^ od 
—in other words, of effecting or strengthening the 
covenant relation with him, or of reminding him 
of it. In other cases the covenant ritual con.sists 
in placing and leaving the worshipper’s hair, 
clotiung, etc., on the altar, but frequently in the 
OT the sacrificial meal may be regardea as the 
basis of tlie covenant—the god or liis worshijipors 
eating together and renewing their union v th 
each other. Hence, according to one theorv, (he 
meal itself unites god and men in an act of^cvjin- 
munion (W. K. Smith, p. 271); or, according to 
another view, the food is here again the vehicTe of 
conditional curses mutually transferred to god and 
worshipjier (Westermarck, op. cit. ii. 623 ft'.). Both 
j)urpo.s(?s may, however, be servecl by the sacrificial 
meal. It is certainly the case that, in the view of 
the OT writers, breaking of the covenant by the 
individual or the nation was followed by punish¬ 
ment (l)t Jos 231®, 2*0, 2 K 

while blessing followed its being observed (Ps 
13211*). any case, what holds true of these OT 
sacrifices is true of similar sacrifices elsewhere. 
Indeed, in some aspects the mere oll'ering of sacri¬ 
fice to a god, thus propitiating him, is the token of 
an alliance with him ; hence the worshipper asks 
and exj)(!(ds help from the god to whom he, for 
hi.M part, is faithful. The same is true of the vows 
maae to a god by a worshipper, in which he pro¬ 
mises certain things, usually a sacrifice, for some 
Hpeciti(;d help given him by the god. 

In the OT other things are found as signs of a 
Divine and human covenant, e.g. the rainbow in 
the case of Noah and his posterity (Gn 9**), though 
here a covenant .sacrifice appears ahso (Si*!*'’^-); cir¬ 
cumcision is the token of the covenant with I.srael 
(Gn 171 ®^*), though it is to some extent a sacrificial 
rite ; and in Ex SP® the Sabl)ath is to be kept for 
a perpetual covenant. For marks or cuttings on 
the body as signs of a covenant, see Badqe.s. 

Totemism, as ‘an intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of kindred 
people on the one side and a .species of natural or 
artificial objects on the other side, which objects 
are called the totems of the human group’ (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy^ Eondon, 1916, iv. 1), is 
essentially a covenant relationship, since both 
parties have entered explicitly or implicitly into 
an alliance for mutual help and protection. This 
covenant state is generally furthered by various 
ritual acts, by which men a.ssimilate themselves to 
their totem, these being analogous to the covenant 
rites between human beings. The group of men 
is, in effect, identified with the animal species 
wliich is their totem • the relation is one of 
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identity. Similarly, in the rites used at puberty 
for obtaining an individual animal guardian 01 
mxinitou, and in the relative positions in which the 
individual and his manitou stand to each other, 
there is the suggestion that this relation is essen¬ 
tially a covenant one. Blood-letting is the most 
significant of these rites. Thus, the Mosquito 
Indians are said to have sealed their compact with 
the manitoii by drawing 'dood from different parts 
of their body [NR i. 740). Among the Indians of 
Honduras each youth formed a contract with his 
nagunl, by offering some of his blood to it, 
‘whereupon such friendship was contraett'd between them 
that, when one of them died, the other did not survive’ 
(Herrera, Ueiieral UinL of. . . Avierica, 174U, iv. 138). 

'I'lie American Indian youth generally killed the 
animal which was to be his imuiitou, and use<l its 
skin as a ‘medicine-bag.’ There was thus some 
kind of blood-covenant between the youth and his 
guardian, and, as in Omaha Indian belief there 
was a bond between them .so c) ^ that the man 
acquired the j»n)porties of the ai imal, so generally 
it was -d Chit the youth won d not survive the 
death of ;i)s nngnal ; and there w is a common idea 
of tne identity of the two, or perhajis of an inter¬ 
change. life britvveen them. 

'I'lie meal ‘‘?'ten by survivors at a death, and 
repeated on .1 niiversary o^- isions, and of which 
the gho.st is 8uppo.sed to pai Lake, has the intention 
of uniting the gho.stly and human eaters, and of 
preserving the goodwill of the ghost by showing 
that he is not forgotten. It is thus a species of 
covenant with the dead. This is still more closely 
marked in ca.ses where the mourners cat the dead 
man himself—perliaps the origin of the funeral 
feast. Other methods of this implicit covenant 
with the dead may be looked for in such rites as 
that of the mourners cutting tliemsvdves, l(3tting 
the blood drop on the grave, making olferings 
their hair, or anointing themselves with the fat 
or decomposed matter of the corpse. These are 
analogous to the similar rites in connexion with 
the cult of gods (see Hartland, op. cit. ii. 277 tf.; 
Jevons, op. cit, 41 If.). 

Various customs in human covenants—in which, 
e.g.y the parties hold an animal which is sacrificed, 
its blood being sometimes sprinkled on a sacred 
object, or are sprinkled with sacrificial blood or 
that of an animal not a])parently sacrificial—are 
probably connected with that type of covenant 
sacrifice in which the parties are a god and a group 
of men. Here, perhaps, the sacred nature of the 
sacrifice makes it an important basis of the human 
covenant, whilesacrifi(;es are frequently the vehicles 
of a curse ; or, again, the god to whom the sacrifice 
or the blood is offered is regarded as a t hird party 
to the covenant (for examples, see Brotherhood 
[artificial], vol. ii. pp. 859*’, 870*; Wellhausen, 
Reste ni'ab. Heid.^, Berlin, 1897, p. 128 ; Lewin, 
Wild Races of S.E. India,, Eondon, 1870, p. 228). 
In many human covenants a god is expressly called 
upon as witness to the contract, as in the similar 
appeal in the case of an oath. The god is then 
expected to visit with his wrath the breaker of the 
covenant (cf. Herod, iii. 8 ; Tylor, Prim. 
London, 1903, ii. 342; Wilson, Westei'n Africa^ 
1856, pp. 210, 392). 

Litkraturb.—A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 
1902; E. S. Hartland, LI\ Lorulnn, ISO.'S, vol. ii.; F. B. 
jevons, Introd. to tlUtonj of Rehijidn, l.ondon, 1S90 ; T. 
Kohler, ‘Studien liber die kiiiistliolie Vrru.'indtschaft,'^ 

V. 41b IT.; A. H. Post, .Studh n zur EntinchlutKjsnesch. des 
FamilUnrechls, 01denburj.j and Leii)zi^S ISS!); W. K. Smith, 
Rel. Sem.^, liondon, 1894 ; H. C. Tniinbull, The Rlood Core- 
7 ianL London, 1887, 7'he Threshold Covenant, Edinburgh, 1896; 
E. Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906-1908. J. A. MACCHLLOCH. 

COVENANT (American).—The substitution of 
an artificial for a natural basis of sulmistence liad 
the effect in America, as elsewhere, of establishing 
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the f>ods as the principal mem hers of the a^^ri- 
cultiiral comiimiiity. On their co-oj)eration tlie 
maintenance of siuli a community depended. To 
some extent tlie obli^,^ati()n was mutual ; for, while 
men reaped much benelitfrom the (uicoura<^ement, 
advice, and [)ractical assistance of the t,'ods, tlioy 
were beholden to men for tlie sustenance tendered 
throutrh sacrilice. A delinite and taiut, if un¬ 
written, covenant thus came into bcinj? between 
^n.ds and men, any human breach of which was 
visited with Divine punishment. The arrangement 
was purely one of self-interest on l)oth sides. Man 
felt the necessity of placating the only beings 
from whom he could obtain foreknow‘le<lge of 
seasonal and other changes, and, deeply sensible 
of the value of supernatural assistance, he re¬ 
warded it as handsomely as be could —by gifts of 
such food, drink, and clotiiing as in his sight 
appeared most desiral»le. 

Commencing this praclice by an ‘ understanding’ 
with the earlier tribal (l('ities, Ik; later exteinhsl it 
to the ‘great gods’ of tlie heavens and earth, 
whom from litm; to tiim; he admitted into his 
)>antlieon. lie felt tlint the wealth accruing from 
tills co-operation with Itivine beings should he 
fairly divided, 'rids applied to tin; fruits of the 
earth produced under sujiernatiiral guidance, and 
to such iiv(; stock as had been raised under the 
same auspices. A step further, and we perceive 
(hat tiu; logical outcome of such a policy was to 
set apart sueli lields and Hocks as wouhl satisfy 
the god, for his own special use—Ihesi* to he 
worked and tended by (in all probability) the most 
skilful labourers. Thus, according to Gumilla 
{Orinoco IHnstvitdo, Madrid, ITld, vol, ii. p. 27S), 

H tribe of the (iuayanos, in c»)nsternation at an 
celijise of the moon, at once eomimmced work 
u|)on a plantation for the moon-spirit, (;onsi«lering 
the (udipse to be a sign of Ids dispiiuisure at their 
failure to supply him with a sejiarate tiehl of maize. 
The gods of Peru had their own herds of Ilama.s 
and pacos, the llesli of which muis largely con¬ 
sumed on tiieir altars, whili* the wool, woven into 
chub, was buined to provide them with ‘astral’ 
ciotldng, or used in the juovi.sion of raiment for 
their images and attendants. 

htui mere animal sacrilice fails, either, a.s in 
Mexicu, owing to tlie lack of largi* ardmals, or, 
peih.ips, because of a more sanguinary pojuihir 
tem[)CMament, the l)Io()d of huinau victims is sup¬ 
plied to the gods as nuti inieiit. Thu.s the Mexican 
god Huitzilojax htli lived wholly upon Iminan sacri- 
h<;e, countless thousands of vicliins, for the most 
part ineml)(;rs of hostile ti'il»es, lieing slain annually 
U])on his altar. The hunter, too, as well as the 
cultivator and herd.^mau, paid his debt to the 
gods, who a.ssisted him to track hi.s game in 
drealms. 'rhus the Nicaraguan tendered to his 
deer- and rabbit-gods clotted lihxxl wrapped in a 
cloth, and the ()tomi otlered blood to the great 
Cloml-serpent, Mixcoatl. Dwelling.s, too, "^were 
suj)j)lied to tlie Diviru* Ixungs. 

1 he natural conclusion of tlie savage in these 
circumstances is that a breach of his covenant 
with the god.s brings upon him cal.amities of every 
description. There is miicii teunptation on the 
part of the cultivator to vithhuld a portion of 
the fiistfrnit.s or other sacrilice ; and, should this 
temptation overcome him, he liecomesan ea.sy jirey 
to the malevolence of the .slighted deity. The 
Peruvians believed that in such a ease the ott’ended 
god sent an evil spirit to haunt the wrongdoer, 
and that it lay in wait for him in his haliitual 
resorts. His crops failed, his health gave way 
under some terrible disease, his stock perisheif. 
Su(;h were thought to he the coTiseijuemrcs of 
hucha, or sin, in I’eru ; and, in the event of a 
national calamity, e\’ery member of the com¬ 


munity was rigorously examined, until, the guilty 
one being discovered, restitution was forced froiii 
him. Throughout tlie two Americas the idea of 
the covenant with the ^ods was quite as current 
as elsewhere; and its inevitable workings have 
been observed in the economy of nearly every 
tribe. 

Literaturk.— B. Sahagfiin, General de las Cnsns de 

Sueva Espafla, Mexico, 1 ; Bartolomeo de las Casas, 

Apoloijetica Ilistoria, Scsille, ; Pedro de Arriaga, hx- 
tirpacion, Madri<l, lO-U; Villa-Gomez, Carta Pastoral contra 
/<)« itioZatno^, Lima, 1049. LEWIS SpKNCE. 

COVENANTERS.— The suhscrihers of the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant rejected the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, and vigorously opposed the absolutism which 
crushed the liberties of tlie people. In tin; days of 
.James vi., ht'fore the Covenants, the conllict was 
begun, th'oige Ihielianan in L579 published his 
Dc. Jure Hcgni npud Scotos^ in whudi he taught 
tiiat kings are chosen and continued in ollice by 
Ihe people, and, in particular, that the Scots had 
always claimed anil exercised (he right to c.mII 
wicked rulors to a(‘count. 'Pwo Scotsmen had 
.ilrcady dealt with the old question of the riglit of 
kings. As early as 1.V2I, Jolin Major a.sserted in 
his History that the [x'ople lirst made kings, and 
could dethrone them ; wliile Hector Ikieci; in iiis 
Ifistory, puhlisiied in 17)27, assumed that the royal 
authority is derived from the ix;o))Ie. In 1584, 
Ihiclianan’s hook was condemned i)y Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and in the same year were pas.sed the ‘ Llack 
/Vets,’ which declared, contrary to the teaching of 
Knox, that (lie king was liead of the Clinrch as of 
the State, tluit assemidies siioiild riot meet without 
hi'' .sanction, that there slioulil he hishops w'ho 
sliould be a])pointed by him, and tliat nnuisters 
should not discuss public all'airs under |)aiii of 
treason. M’hen these statutes were framed, .Jaim's’.v- 
adviser was .James Stuart, Earl of .Arran, who Iiad 
.succeeded Esine Stuart, Lord of .Auhigny. Leav¬ 
ing the court of Henry ill. of Erance, in w hich 
the doctrine of royal ahsolulism was clieri-^hed, 
D’Aubigny had proceeded to Scotland, on the 
mission of the Guises for the restoration of Mai’y 
Stuart and tlie (’alholie religion, and tli(‘re had 
taught the .young king to ha an autocrat. 'Lhe 
Scots, liowever, feared a pojtish plot ; and lionii'-tly 
or di.slionesily he a|)proved the drawing up of the 
Neg.ative Gonfes.sion, assailing Romanism, which 
in I5SI was signed by .James and his courtiers. 
While D’Aubigiiy wuis directing the king, Amlrew 
Melvill was hiading the Chundi and inveighing 
against ‘ the hhxxlie guillie of absolute aut hority. 
Ry his influence tlie Assembly of 1580 condemned 
l''pisco])acy ; and in 1581 presbyteries w(;rc estali- 
lished w'ith the king’s consent, .and the Asseinl)ly 
a))proved the Second Book of Disci]»line. Tlie Raid 
of Rut liven, whicli was devised for the liberation 
of Janies from the 1 lands of D’Auhign 3 ', was suc- 
ce.s.sful ; hut it could not make the king forget the 
Frenchman’s lessons in absolutism ; and, when 
Arran was the cliief counsellor, the Black Acts, 
with their assertion of tlie royal supremacy, were 
p.assed. Though Arran’s rule terminated in 1585, 
.James was able, two years later, to jiersuade the 
Parliament to declare that all ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty belonged to the crown. 

For a time, however, James did nothing for the 
bis' ops, and before and after his marriage seemed 
to favour Presbyterian is 111 . In 1590 the Assembly 
ordairieil ‘ the subscription of the hand of inain- 
teaning religion and confession de novo,' and, in 
1.592, Presbyterianism received from Parliament its 
‘ M agna Charta,’ whereby the ecclesiastical courts 
were legalized, and tlie liberty of the Church was 
ratified by tlie abrogation of the Black Acts, so 
far as they interfered with its authority in matters 
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of religion. The royal favour to Presbyterianism 
was of short duration, and in 1596 Andrew Meivill 
told James that he was ‘ but God’s sillie vassall,’ 
and said : 

' Sir, as diverse tymes before, ho how a^ain 1 umst tell you, 
there are two kings and two kingdonies in Scotland ; there is 
Christ Josua and His kingdoiue the Kirk, whose subject King 
Janies the Sixth is, and of whose kingdonie not a king, nor a 
head, nor a Lord, hut a inember.’ 

The words did not eonvinco, and .James, easting 
aside tradition, called by Ids own authority As¬ 
semblies, which yielded to his jiressure. At last in 
1610 an Assembly restored Kiiiseupacy, and in 1612 
tlie Estates ratified the new order of ecclesiastical 
government. In justilic:Uion of his authority, 
James puhlislied, in 159S, ']'hc True Law of Free 
Morun chias, an<l set fortli the Divine origin of the 
royal jiower. 

‘ Monarchy,'he wrote, ‘as rt'scnihling the Divinity, upproaclieth 
nearest to iierfectiori, as all the learned and wise men from the 
beginning liave agreed upon,’ Ho declared that ‘kings are 
calle<l (Jods liy the prophetical King David, because they siliipon 
Cod his throne n\u)n earth, and have tlie count of their ministra¬ 
tion to give unto him.' Scripture texts were uscmI to show 1 hat 
tlie I'eople shouhi pay obedience to the king ‘ as to tiod's lieu¬ 
tenant on earth, obeying his coniiiiandnients in all things, except 
directly a^^ainst Cod, as tiiecommands of Ui>d‘s minister, aci;i,ow- 
h'dging him a jmlge set l)y Cod over them, having itower to judge 
them, hut to he judged only by Cod, to whom only he must give 
accoiint of his jinlgnient.’ 

In tlie lld^iUtkon Doron^ nnblislicd shortly alter 
The True Ijiio of Free l\[o)Otr(hies, James di¬ 
et ructiul his son to know and love God, who liad 
made him ‘a little God to sit on his throne, and 
rule over other men.’ 

True to his e.xalted notiofi of his oHice, .d.mes 
used his authority to change the government of tin; 
Church, and then turned to the customs and forms 
of worsliij). In the Assembly of 1616, called by 
him, and the first which met after 1610, a new 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, and Book 
of Canons were projeetinl ; and in an Assemhly at 
l^ertli in 1618 royal coercion secured tlie passing of 
the famous Five Articles, which were startling 
innovations in the Scottish ritual. When the 
government of the Church had been change<l and 
the ritual modified, the king was satisfied witli tlie 
exercise and recognition of Ids supremac.y ; hut, 
while by his actions and wrilings he showed his 
attachment to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, he ruhul in the Church through Assemblies, 
and, tliougli these were (merced, lie preserved the 
recognized forms of legislation. 

Charles i. succeeded to his father’s belief in his 
Divine right, and continued, hut without tact or 
•liscretioii, the assertion of royal absolutism. In 
May 16.‘i5 he signeii the warrant for a Book of 
Canons, which in the following year was imjmsed 
upon the Scottish Church, without the sanction 
of either an Assembly or a Farliamerit. Reference 
was made in the Book itself to a Liturgy, after¬ 
wards known as l^and’s Liturgy, which was ratified 
in 16:U), and in 1697, on the sole authority of the 
king, was sent to Scotlaml. The Canons, a.s they 
rnaJe no outward change in the Church, did not 
stir the pe(jple, though they saw in thmu a violent 
exercise of royal power ; hut the Liturgy, also 
devised by tlie king as an autocrat, rouseil a 
popular clamour, and set the nation against him. 
The Liturgy met with instant opposition, and the 
riot which occurred in the cliuich of St. Giles 
Edinburgh, when it was first read, inaugurated a 
revolution which spread tlirou^li the greater pai t 
of Scotland. The Scots, ever fond of legal boiuks 
of association, prepared a document whicii is 
knowm as the ‘ National Covenant,’and miiltitudc.s 

signed it. , , t i ^ 

’file document was prepared by Johnston 
Warri.stoii, one of the ablest of the lawyer.s, 
and the Rev. Alexander Henderson, iiumster of 
Leucliars, who wa.s the eecUisiastical leader of the 


Presbyterians ; and wdth them most probably was 
associated Hope, the king’s advocate. It included 
the Negative Confession of 1581, which Janies vi. 
had .signed ; a list of tlie Acts of Parliament con¬ 
firming the Confession ; and the Covenant nroper, 
by which the subscribers bound tlicinselves to 
defend tiieir religion and tlieir king as guardian of 
it. The signing of the Covenant was begun on 28th 
Feb. 1638, in the Greyfriars (diurcliyard, which 
contained the burial-place of George Bucliaiiaii, 
wliose De Jure helped to drive James towards 
ah.solutisni. If tlic first Covenanters, drawn from 
all cla.sses and remeseiiting tin* gieater jiart of the 
country, were rebels against the king’s tyranny, 
their document infringed no l;iw of the land. Yet 
it was the Kml of a nation against the sovereign, 
and, with lioubles in Knghiml, Charles was forced 
to yield. He apjiointed tlie Manuiisof Hamilton 
as liis comi lissioiier, who tried to divide the 
CoveTiaiiteis by means of a new Covenant, the 
King’s Covyiiaut, which Incl uied but did iioi 
enforce tiie Confession of 15S' ; ami, Mdien the 
[iroject tailed, Hamilton in ais inasler’s nann* 
j>romise(i a free Assemhly, a Farliament, and the 
abolition of tl-e Courts of Higli Commission which, 
witli hisln.ps iiong the judges, tried ecidesiastical 
eases. The L.e-sh} lerians «iid not admit tliat the 
oyal assent was necessag. for an Assembly, and 
(•(‘oidiiigly tlu'y called one, whiidi met on 2lst 
^^)Velnh(‘r in Glasgow. Tlie xMar([uis of Hamilton 
ippeared as the king’s rejiresi'iitative, and the 
incnihers chose llcmlerson as moderator and John¬ 
ston of Warriston as i lerk. 

Henderson and his associates had summoned the 
lishops, but these refused to recognize the authority 
>f the Assembly ; and, when their cases were coii- 
ddi.nul, the commissioner declared the ]>rocoedings 
llegal, and dis.solved the Assionldy. The Fre.siiy- 
terians, however, were undaunted, and the business 
wa.s continued, without and in spite of the king's 
representative. Tlie bishotis were deposed, and 
.some of them excommunicated ; the Book of (’anoiis, 
the Liturgy, and the Five Articles of Perth were 
condeniiictl, ami the Courts of Commission aholislu'd. 
riius did the Covenanters in the Glasgow Asscinblj' 
answer the king witli his absolutism. The Earl of 
Argyle accepted the Covenant in Glasgow, and it 
had been .signed by the Earl of Montrose in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

War was inevitable, and (diaries devised schemes 
for wliich he had no money. He atteuiiiled, how¬ 
ever, to irritate tlie English by ret>resenting that 
the Scots were pri'paring an invasion ; a,iid tin* 
Scots, ill defence of their lionesty, })uhlishcd ‘An 
Information for all good Christians williin the 
Kingdome of Idigland.’ Anollicr document ap¬ 
peared, tlie ‘ larrge Diadaration,’ which Dr. Bal- 
camiuhal wrote and (dhaides authorized. It was 
the King’s version of his troubles witli the Scots, 
and was not a contrihution to (nitli. Something 
more than a distrilnuion of pamjihlcts was required 
to settle the quarrel iKitwecii tlie people ami tlieii 
king, ami Cliailes mustered an army of 21,000 
men at Berw ick. 'I’he Scottish forces, numheriug 
20,000 men, were entrusted to Alexander liCslie,, 
wlio had followed the profession of arms on the 
Continent. Marcliing southwards, he fixed his 
quailers at Dunse Law, tw'elve miles from Berwick, 
d’he First Bishops’ War was a demonstration and 
not a battle, and on I8th June 1639 commissioners 
arrangctl the Pacification of Berwick, which secured 
their demands for theCovmmiilers. 

By the Treaty an Assembly and a Parliament 
were to meet ; iiml on 12th August the Assembly 
sanctioned tlie Acts of tiic Glasgow Assembly, 
that tbey might have uiidisjmte<l legal validity. 
The member.s requested the Privy Council to require 
every one in the nation to sign tiie Covenant, and, 
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so doing, violated the rules of toleration. Th 
Earl of Tracjiiair, the king’s commissioner, ratihec 
the proceedings of the Assembly, though Charlef 
indicated to Archbishop Spottiswoode that wha 
liad been done could be undone. Parliamen 
approved the action of the Assembly in overthrow 
ing Episcopacy ; and, in spite of his action as 
commissioner to the Assembly, Traquair ref usee’ 
assent in the king’s name, and against preceden 
dissolved the Parliament. War was once mor 
inevitable, since the nation’s demands, in «^ite o 
the Treaty of Berwick, had been refused. Charle: 
summoned an English Parliament, known as tin 
Short Parliament, and dismissed it when supplies 
for a war with Scotland were refused. He suc¬ 
ceeded, liowevcr, in collecting a force at York on 
22 nd August 1640 ; and on the 20th of the sanr 
month Leslie entered England with an army o; 
20,000, and marched to Newcastle. The Second 
Bishops’ War was no more romantic than the 
First; and commissioners were appointed to meet 
at Kipon, and to arrange terms of peace on the 
basis of the abolition of E])iscopacy and the recog¬ 
nition of the Covenant. The troubles in England 
forced Charles again to yield to the Scots, though 
not till 10th August 1641 was an arrangement made 
with the Long Parliament, which had taken the 
business out of the hands of the king. 

Hoping to create a party in his favour, Charles 
in 1641 visited Scotland, and remedied further 
abuses, especially in the Privy Council and Court 
of Session, which by his own act were filled with 
his partisans. He expected to strengthen the 
opfHUients of the Covenant, already represented by 
the Incendiaries and the Plotters or Banders. The 
Earl of 'f raquair and Sir Robert Spottiswoode, the 
archbishop’s son, were the chief men among the 
Incendiaries, who had been the advisers of Charles 
from the time of the Covenant; while the Plotters 
were led by Montrose, who had passed to the side 
of the king, perhaps through jealousy of Argyle’s 
prominence among the Covenanters. The affair 
known as ‘ The Incident,’ whether it was a fact or 
merely a story, told against the king, and, when he 
departed from Scotland in October, he had neither 
weakened his enemies nor strengthened his own 
party. 

In August 1642, Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham, and the Civil War in England was 
begun. The king and the Parliament each sought 
the aid of the Scots, who, thougli themselves 
divided, were in great numbers favourable to the 
Parliamentary cause. The Parliament informed 
them that an Assembly at Westminster had been 
appointed to consider ‘a reformation in church 
discipline and ceremonies’; and on 2nd Aug. 1643 
the General Assembly, associated with the Con¬ 
vention of the Scottish Estates, j)ut forward the 
Solemn League and Covenant, ilrafted by Alex¬ 
ander Henderson, as the condition of an alliance. 
The subscribers to the Covenant were to bind 
themselves to preserve the Reformed religion in 
Scotland, to secure in England and Ireland a 
reform in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern¬ 
ment, according to the Word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed Churches ; to seek 
the extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, and schism ; and to defend the privileges of 
the Parliament, and also the person and authority 
of the king. The English Parliament accepte<I the 
Covenant on 25th September, and in Jan. 1644, 
Leslie, who had been created Earl of Leven, led 
an army into England, which helped to secure the 
victory of Marston Moor. In his difficulties, 
Charles granted a commission to Montrose, and, 
after an arrangement with tlie Marquis of Antrim, 
sent him a wild horde of Irish and Scoto-Celts. 
Victory after victory in Scotland was gained by 


Montrose, though at the expense of hornbl* 
cruelties perpetrated by the savages of his army; 
and he did not know defeat till September 1645, 
when he met David Leslie, [.even’s nephew, at 
Philiphaugh. The triumph of the Covenanters >yas 
secured, and was cruelly celebrated in the execution 
of Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other Malignants, 
as the Royalists were called. 

In England, the Parliamentary party, after their 
victory at Nasehy, had no further need of the 
Scots; and they, on the other hand, Injing opposed 
by the Independents, despaired of tlie success of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. Charles under¬ 
stood the situation, and in May 1646 threw himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Yet he would not 
accept their Covenants, and they would not support 
him. Had he agreed to their terms, they would 
have defended him ; hut they handed him oyer to 
the English Parliament, on condition that his life 
should be spared, and the n)one 3 Mlue to them ho paid. 

One last efiort to save their king Avas to he made 
by some of the Scottish nobles. The Earls of 
Loudon, Lanark, and Lauderdale visited him at 
Carishrooke Castle, and made a compact, known 
as ‘The Engagement,’ according to which they were 
to find an army for him, and he wjis to establish 
Presb^'lerianism in England for three j'ears. In 
the Scottish Parliament, the nobles, barons, and 
commissioners from the large towns showed by 
a decided majority that they trusted the king, 
though the clergy, on the other hand, would not 
believe that he was sincere. Hamilton, however, 
raised an army of 10,000 men, who when they 
reached England were met by Cromwell and 
defeated. 

Charles was executed on 30th Jan. 1640, and 
Covenanters and Ro 3 \alists alike were hoirilh^d. 
Charles was the victim of his cherished principle 
of the Divine right of kings, wliich, bequeathed to 
him by his father, destroyed the peace of Scotland, 
turning a loyal people into rebels whom history 
has justified. James was a desj)ot who knew the 
/alueof discretion ; hut Charles, with an erroneous 
doctrine of his personality and an archaic theory 
of his power, w’as destitute of tact, and the Scots 
strenuously opposed him in the defence of their 
liberties. Yet, though he was a tyrant in their 
eyes, they would have remembered that he was 
Jieir king and would not have taken his life. 

Six days after the execution at Wliitehall, 
Hilaries ii. was proclaimed king by tlie Scottisli 
Estates, though lie was to he acknowledged only 
>11 condition that ho accepted tlie Covenants. The 
:eal of the Covenanters was not diminishing, and 
ust before the death of the king they .secured the 
Act of Classes, which excluded from civil and mili¬ 
tary posts all who were hostile to the Covenants. 
Montrose cared nothing for the Estates, and still 
reamed that the country might he sulKlued. He 
ailed, however, to gather the Royalist army of 
lis visions, and yet would not cease from romantic 
xpeditions and attacks. At last he was taken, 
.nd was beheaded on 2l8t May 1650 at the Market 
>oss of Edinburgh. Charles II. landed in Scotland 
n June, and, according to an agreement already 
uade, accepted the Covenants. Ilia nresence was 
. menace to England, and on 22nd July, Cromwell 
Tossed the Border. David Leslie was in command 
f the Scottish army, which in the rush of events 
k^as now gathered for the defence of the king, 
Iiough many of the Covenanters, led by John- 
;ton of Warriston and James Guthrie, minister of 
Stirling, did not put their trust in Charles. In 
heir fanaticism tney succeeded in banishing all 
Malignants from the army, and so interfered with 
.eslie that Cromwell secured a decisive victory at 
Junbar. Immediately after the hattletliey prepared 
Remonstrance against the government of Argyle 
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and his friends, and presented it to the Committee 
of Estates, with the declaration that they rejected 
Charles till he proved ‘ the reality of his profes.sion.’ 
Argyle was forced to choose an alliance with the 
Kernonstrants or with the Malignants, and he 
gave his support to the friends of Charles. The 
Committee of the Estates accordingly passed a 
Resolution in condemnation of the Remonstrance, 
and the Estates abolished the Act of Classes. On 
Ist Jan. 1651, Charles was crowned at Scone, and 
Malignants and Resolutioners alike were satisfied. 
Cromwell, however, was still in the country, and 
once more David Leslie was placed in command 
of an army. In hope of a rising in favour of 
Charles, the Scots marched into England, but 
Cromwell followed and utterly defeated them at 
Worcester. Scotland was subjected to English 
rule ; and, though toleration was enforced, Resolu* 
tioners and Remonstrants continued their quarrel, 
till in 1653 the General Assembly was closed and 
its meetings forbidden. Enthusiasm for the 
Covenants was no longer national but sectarian. 
The National Covenant had been the |)rotest of a 
realm against the absolutism of the king, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been framed for 
the reformation of religion by those who believed 
that the true Church sliould be Presbyterian. In 
the events which followed the National Covenant, 
Charles had been compelled to submit to the Scots, 
and after his death the Covenanters, true to 
the Solemn League and Covenant, became the 
guardians of Presbyterianism. Eanaticism di\ (led 
them, but the factions were none the less de.otcd 
to the Church which James and Charles x. had 
assailed, and to its worship and government which 
had been saved from the hands of the destroyers. 

Scotland hailed the Restoration with joy, as the 
English rule was ended and the king was to reign 
who had been crowned at Scone. The Remon¬ 
strants or Protesters alone, in their anxiety for the 
Church, did not share in the joy, and soon it was 
seen that they were not foolisFi in their alarm. 
Charles nominated a Privy Council, without wait¬ 
ing for a Parliament to advise in the selection ; 
and, while the members of the Council were with 
him in London, ho entrusted the government to 
the Committee of the Estates, which had not acted 
after 1651. Remembering injuries and destitute 
of gratitude, he committed Argyle to the Tower, 
ana then sent him to Scotland for trial, and at the 
same time issued an order for the seizure of Johnston 
of Warriston, who, however, escaped to France, 
The Committee of Estates, recognizing the atti¬ 
tude of the king to the Covenanters, broke up 
a meeting of Protesters, and seized among others 
James Guthrie, the minister of Stirling. In their 
eagerness to please they issued a proclamation 
against ‘all unlawful and unwarrantable meetings 
and conventicles’; and, in decreeing that there 
should be no meetings ‘without his Majesty’s 
sf)ecial authority,’ showed how the men in the 
king’s service no longer opposed the absolutism and 
supremacy which had been fatal to his father. It 
seemed at first that Charles, though ruthless 
towards the Remonstrants, would uphold the 
Church for the sake of the Resolutioners ; and 
James Sharp, minister of Crail and professor in St. 
Andrews, whom the Resolutioners had sent to 
London, returned on the last day of August with 
a communication to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
‘ We do resolve,’ Charles wrote, ‘ to protect and 
preserve the government of the Church of Siaitland 
as it is settled by law ’ ; but, while he referred to 
the government as it existed, he soon afterwards 
put a strange interpretation on his words. On Ist 
Jan. 1661, a Parliament with carefully selected 
•nembers met, and in its sessions passed a multitude 
Acts. Id an oath of alletriance, Charles wa.^ 


declared ‘ supreme Governor of this kingdom over 
all persons and in all causes ’; and a Residssory Act, 
which revoked the legislation of every Parliament 
after 1633, destroyed what the nation had built up 
in the struggle against royal absolutism. The 
Church ‘settled by law,’ to which Charles referred 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Presbytery, was no 
longer F'resbyterian, and in a communication to the 
Privy Council he wrote: ‘ We have, after mature 
deliberation, declared to those of your Council here 
our linn resolution to interpose our royal authority 
for restoring of that Church to its right govern¬ 
ment by bishops, as it was by law before the late 
troubles, during the reigns of our royal father and 
grandfather of blessed memory, and as it now 
stands settled by law.’ The Church was E})iscoi)al, 
but only one of the bishops was alive; and lour 
men, of whom were James Sharp and Robert 
Leighton, set out for London to receive episcopal 
consecration. 

The second session of the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ 
as it was called, began on 8th May 1662, and, after 
an Act for ‘ the Kistitution and re-establishment 
of the ancient government of the Church by arch¬ 
bishops and bishops,’ the prelates were admitted to 
the dignity ot an Estate. Thereafter the Covenants 
wore de( larcJ to be treasonable, and hohiers of 
oflices of tiust were re': lired to abjure them. 
Another Act was tragic in its consequences. 
Patronage had been abolished in 1649, and the 
election of ministers had been entrusted to the 
kirk-sessions. The Parliament now decreed that 
every minister who had been ordained after 1049 
should receive a presentation from the patron, and 
institution from the bishop. In the west and 
south nearly three hundred men refused to comply ; 
and churches were closed till ‘curat's’ were found 
for them. In the third session of the Parlieiuent 
the Earl of Rothes took the place of the Earl of 
Middleton as the king’s representative, though the 
Earl of Lauderdale was the real director of the 
business. Ecclesiastit^al allairs were in ho])ele88 
disorder. The clmrcbes from which the ministers 
had been excluded were almost empty, and the 
people Hocked to private houses in which these 
men preached. The Parliament sought a remedy 
in an Act which required the ‘outed’ ministers to 
abstain from preaching, and the j)eople to attend 
the churches. Fines were to be imposed on those 
who would not obey, and the Privy Council were 
to receive reports from the curates regarding 
oH’enders. Before the close of the Parliament, 
Johnston of Warriston, who had been apprehended 
in Franco, was sent to execution. Argyle and 
James (iuthrie, and also a man named Govan, had 
been condemned; and Warriston followed them to 
the scali'old and to martyrdom for the Covenants. 
The victims of the king’s wrath were few, and 
Argyle and Guthrie, conspicuous champions of 
the people’s rights, might have satislied his 
vengeance; but Warriston was pursued till his 
death was accomplished. Samuel Rutherfurd, the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, was 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and died before 
he could answer. In his Lex Rex he had set forth 
the democratic principles wdiich George Buchaimii 
taught in the De Jure ; and, when he could not be 
brought to sentence, his book was publicly burned 
by order of the Government. 

Without consent of the Church, Charles II. 
changed its constitution, and the men who would 
not obey his orders were driven from their livings. 
James VI. had forced or corrupted Assemblies and 
Parliaments to be bis agents, while Charles I. had 
impo.sed the Canons and Liturgy with neither 
Assembly nor Parliament. It is true that Charles 
II. acted through a Parliament and through his 
Privy Council, but the Parliament was not freely 
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elected, and the Cliurcl) itself was not consulted. 
'J’ho 3(U) evicted ministers could iir^e the Frcshy 
terian claim of free assemhl^^ Their theory of tht 
Divine ori,i;in of tiie Preshyterian polity mi'^ht 1 
denied, hut tlioy could point to Knox and Melvil 
as the u|)li()lders of the Cdiurch’s free<lom, and t 
the s( rnu^^Ics and successes of t he first Covenanters. 
Many of the ministers quietly accepted the Epis¬ 
copacy ordained hy the ‘ IJrunlven Parliament,’hu 
the men wlio were ejected, and not the men whe 
conformed, were ol)edient to the IVeshyterian 
tradition, and as heirs of the Covenanters were 
entitled to their name. Opponents of the roya 
ahsolutism and advocates of ecclesiastical freedom, 
the second race of tlie Covenanters were destine* 
to hear testimony through suHiuing to their 
devotion to the lost liberties of their Church. 

Fines were imposed hy (he Privy Council on 
( hose who neglected the ministrationsof the curafes, 
and soldiers were (]UM.r(ered on o/Iend('rs (ill these 
were paid. At Arehlnsliop Sliarp’.s suggestion the 
Court of High Commission was re-instituted to 
deal with breakers of the law, and the troubles 
increased when Covenanters, to whom an Act of 
Indemnity ha«i not extended, w(?re onlercd hy the 
Court to pay their fines. In the (lisaffected districts 
the peoj)le weregalh'd hy the tyranny of the Council 
in imposing lines, (juartering soldiers, and breaking 
up conventicles (y.a.) for worship. Passive obedi¬ 
ence was not a favourite custom of the 8(!ots, and 
a ri.sing of the oppressed was to be ex]>ected. Sir 
Janies Turner, the most zealous of the soldiers of 
the (Tov(‘rnnient, was in Dumfries, and on 15th 
Nov. 1605 was attacd-ced and taken prisoner by a 
comjiany of men from Galloway, m ho had liecm 
stirred hy a shameful tab* of cruelty. From 
Dumfries they marclied, 3000 in number hut 
untrained, across the country to Lanark, where 
they renewed their adherence to the Covenant. 
Intending to pass to Edinburgh, they turned on 
their way to the city, as Sir Thomas Dalziel, a 
fanatic Itoyalist who had served in Muscovy, was 
on their truck, and they reached Kullion (ireen, 
on tlie soutliei n slopes of the Pen( lands. Dalziel 
with his disciplined force routed them. Some were 
killed, many (led, and at lea.st lifly were taken. 
Two of (he leaders, John Neilson of Corsack and 
Hugh M‘Kail, who Avas a preacher, W(;re tortured 
with the boot in i)resence or the Council, that they 
might reveal a supposed league with the Dutcli, 
and were afterwards sent to the scafl'old. 'I'eu 
men, and (hen (ive, were hanged in Edinburgh, 
and tlie work of execution was continued in Glasgow 
and Ayr. Many of those who had been engaged 
in the rising were (ined and their lands and goods 
confiscated. To Dalziel was given the task of 
quieting the disturbed places, and with his ruth¬ 
less severities he terrorized the people. In 1507, 
however, a res|)ite was off(;red when Lauderdale, 
who had overthrown Rothes and Sharp in the 
Council, intimated an indemnity, under conditions, 
for the Pentland rising. Whib? many accepted 
the terms, the sternest of the Presbyterians 
refused obedience to a Government which required 
conformity to an Episcopal Church and ignored the 
Covenant. 

After the indemnity no further step towards 
conciliation was taken till 1669, when an Indulgence 
was ollered. It was ordained that vacant parishes 
might be given to ministers who were wuling to 
acceiit collation from the bishojis ; and those who 
would not take collation might have the manse 
and glebe, without the stipend, if they agreed, 
among other conditions, to administer the sacra¬ 
ments to their parishioners alone. Forty-two 
ministers, professin^^ their adherence to Presby¬ 
terianism, were admitted ; but the most zealous of 
the Covenantors inveighed again.st them, and 


extreme E{)is(;opnlians oiqoctea lo rue imiuigeutc 
as an Act of Erastianism. Lauderdale, though 
responsible for the Indulgence with any (demencx 
involvcil in it, was an avowed supporter of tl.o 
royal absolutism; and under him the Parliamoi:t 
of 1669 declared in the Assertory Act ‘ that hi • 
Majesty hath the supreme au( hority and supremacy 
over all persons, and in all (causes ecidesiastical 
within this kingdom ; and that, by virtue thereof, 
the ordering and di.sposal of the external govern¬ 
ment and policy of the Church doth pro|»erly 
bidong to his Alajesty and his successors, as an 
inherent right of ( he crown.’ 

llurnet, the Archbishop of Glasgow, was de|»os(;d 
for his opf)osition to the king’s authority in the is.^ue 
of the Indulgence,and Leighton, who succeeded him, 
»roiM)se<l an ‘accommodation’ for peace between 
Veshyterians and l'y|)iscopaIians. The scheme was 
futile, as comj)romise pleased no one, and lycigliton, 
nvsiguin.ir the archbishopric, departed to Engdand. 
'Pile Indulgence did not remove the op])osil ion of 
the Covamaiiters, and they Hocked to tlie con- 
vtmticles, carrying arms for s.afi'ty in attack. 'Phe 
Government, on the ot her hand, showed no leniency. 
In 1670 an Act was })as.sed which re(]uireil any 
one on oath to give information regarding conven¬ 
ticles and the men who attended them; and an 
other Act made death and conliscation of goods the 
penalty for preaching at conventicles. Not content 
with these severities, the Parliament decreed that 
punishment, ev(*n to exile, should be inflicted on 
(hose who had their chiMr(>n hajitized by the 
non-conforming ministers, and also on tho.se who 
for three successive Sundays alisiuited them.selves 
from the parish church. The conventicles, in spite 
)f the Governimmt, did not cease, ami tlie Hass 
lL)ck was turned into a prison. In 167‘2 the 
Parliament deedared the ordination of ministers by 
the (Covenanters a crime, and decreed that parents 
should be luinislied who left their children unhap- 
ized by the curates for more than thirty days. 
P'orsome reason a second Indulgence was jiulilished. 
It was offered to eighty of the cbwgy, and .some of 
hem aircepted it, but the Covenanters were not 
piietcd. The (Jovernment in their straits decree<l 
hat magistrates for the burghs anil landowners 
n resp(3ct of their estates were to he made re¬ 
sponsible for conventicles, and householders were 
lo answer for their families and servants. Another 
step was taken in 1675, when letters of inter- 
•ominuning were issued against 1()<> persons, 
including men and women of so(ual position, who 
were not to be harboured or fed or clothed by any 
one. Though landowner.s in 1674 had been made 
re.sponsible for their tenants and servants, they 
were required in 1677 to take a bond for all {lersons 
jii their lands. Many of these men in the disturbed 
:;ounties, though friendly to the (lovan iiment, 
^vould not sign such a bond ; and in P'ebruary 
678 a host of GOOO llighlander.s with 3000 Low- 
anders was sent to Ayrshire and let loose for 
ilumler. The Duke of Hamilton and also the 
Earls of Atholl and Perth appeared with exjiostula- 
uions before the king, and, tliough Charles approved 
Lauderdale’s actions, the Highlanders were with¬ 
drawn. The di.sorder increased, however, in spite 
of indulgences and coercive Acts ; and the year 
1679 witnes.sed among other tragedies the murder 
of Archbishop Sharp. From the day of hia 
acceptance of the archbishopric there were few 
ivho even respected him, and the Covenanters 
lated him as their (iercest oppressor. Travelling 
X) 8t. Andrews he was murdered at Magus Muir, 
three miles from the city, by a band of men who 
had been outlawed for attending conventicles. 
These men were not taken, though a proclamation 
was issued for their arrest; and another tragic 
event was to increase the troubles. On 27th May 
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- the anniversary of the Restoration—a com])any 
of ei^lity ineii gathered in Rnther^den, and, after 
extin^uishinj^ the bonfires, affixed to the market- 
cross a paper denouncing tfie Acts of Parliament 
against Presbyterianism. The same company, 
increased in numl)ers, held a conventicle on the 
Sunday which followed ; and (Irahamof Claverhouse 
with a troop of soldiers was sent to disperse it and 
to seize the men who had appeared at Kutherglen. 
At Drumclog, two mibis from J.oudon Hill, where 
the eonv(‘nticl(3 had assembhid, an engagement 
took place, and Claverhouse was defeated. 'I’lie 
victors determiiKMl to form a camp, and many 
(locked to it. The (Government, on tlie other hantf, 
made ready an army, and the king s(;nt tlie Duke 
of Monmouth to c<)mmand it. The battle of J>oth- 


country made Cargill a hero in the eyes of the 
persecuted Whigs. He, too, was to die for tlie 
Covenant, and in 16SI was executi'd in Edinburgli. 

In 1681 the Duke of York !i])peaied in Scotland, 
and, in place of J^auderdale, acted as Royal 
Commissioner. After the Act for securing tin* 
Protestant religion, the Parliament, at his direction 
and to suit his pur}K)ses as a Catholic, passed an 
A(rt which declared that the kings of the realm 
d(;rive<l their power from Cod, sm'ceeding to it by 
lineal de.scent, and that the succes.sion could not 
be changed. 'I'liis declaration, in favour of^ the 
Divine right of the king, was followed by the 1'est 
Act, which required (;v(!ry holder of ollice to swear 
that he owned the Protestant religion as set forth 
in the Confession of IdGT, acknowledged the 


well Bridge was fought on 2‘2nd J une with disastrous 
results to the Covenanters. They had enthusiasm ; 
but, divided over the Indiilgemais, they quarrelled 
when they should have been drilling themselves 
for action, and there was no capable and trusted 
leader. While the number of the dead was not 
great, more than iOUO prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. For months many of tho 
wretched men were confined in the Grey friars 
churchyard. Two of the ministers were hanged, 
and live men, who had nut been involved in the 
death of the Archbishop, were sent for execution 
to Magus Muir, that the murder might bo avenged. 
Many were allowed to leave their prison, atter 
taking a bond not again to bear arms; and oP'.^rs, 
to the number of 250, were packed into a hip 
sailing to Barbados, that they might bo sold into 
slavery. The ship, however, was wrecked on one 
of the Orkney Islands, and 2UU of the unfortunate 
men, who were kept under the hatches, were 
drowned. 

'Thanks to Monmouth, an Act of Indemnity was 
passed for those who had been at Bothwell Bridge, 
ami a third Indulgence for ministers was publi.shed. 
Conditions, however, were attached, and there 
were fe.w who did not reject them. Clemencv was 
accordingly thrown aside, and diligent .search wa-s 
made for those who had been at Bothwell. The 
thumbkins and lighted matches to the fingers were 
used by the .savage soldiers of the Government to 
force unwilling informers to reveal their secrets. 
Ojqiression again had its natural consequences, and 
wild men were made wilder. The Presbyterians 
who still remained staunch to the Covenants 
separated from communion with those who had 
accepted the Indulgences, and deliberately threw 
otV allegiance to the king. Two ministers, Richard 
(^ameron and Donald Cargill, were the leaders, and 
they and their followers called themselves ‘Society 
People ’ and were known as Cameronians, 
VVandeVers, Hillmen, or Whigs. On 22nd June 
1680, Cameron and Cargill with some of their men, 
twenty-one in all, entered Sanquhar and atUxed to 
the market-cross a declaration that they di8owne«l 
Charles Stuart as king for ‘ I’OOury and 
breach of covenant to God and His Kirk. Ihese 
men did at Sanquhar, in the time of Charles 
Stuart, what England and Scotland afterwards 
did when James Stuart was king. Cameron 
and Cargill were marked by the Government, and 
at Aird’s Moss, on 20th July, Cameron was killed, 
when he and Hackston of Rathillet, with some 
of the Hillmen, were attacked by a company of 
ilragoons. Hackston was executed at Edinburgh 
with a display of abominable cruelty, and Cargi , 
whowas not at Aird’s Moss, became the leader of the 
Covenanters. He apiieared in October at Torwood, 
and in a great assemblage excommunicated the 
king, the Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, 
and others ; and, though the sentence was futile 
and the action altogether fanatical, the devotion 
to a cau.se consecrated in the tradition of the 


supremacy of the king in all (‘ausc.s, would not 
consult about any State matter without royal 
licence or commaml, and would never endeavour to 
alter anything in tlie Government of the country. 
Never before had the Scott isb Parliament displayed 
such abject siibservi(uu;e. Eighty of tlu; ministers 
refase.rto take the test, and left tlieir parishes; 
ami in .fainiary 1082, fifty of the Covenanters 
publislaal at Lanark a fresh deiJavation, and 
burm d the S''’cce.ssion and 'Test Acts. 'Flie ‘ Society 
People’ were counted rebels, as they were, and 
\\er<; treatecl witli savag cruelty; Dalziel and 
Claverhouse, mercile.ss Icadersof the rudest soldiers, 
earned infamous reputations ; and, when the 
trouhb's were at an end, men continued to talk of 
the ‘ Bloody Clavers,’ while they siioke, too, of 
the ‘ Bloody Mackenzie,’ the Lord Advocate, \yho 
was pitiless in his prosecutions. Their victims 
were fined or sent to slavery, and some were shot 
and some were hanged. In November 1684 the 
‘Society People’ publi.shed their ‘ Apologelieal 
Declaration,’ drawn np by James Renwick, 
young minister, which contained a warning to 
their per.sociitors that they counted them, and 
would punish them, as the enemies of (^od and His 
covenanted work ; and they did not shrink from 
killing their foe.s. An oath of abjuration of the 
Apologetical Declaration was at once prepared by 
the Government, and he who did not take it might 
he .shot without pndence of trial. John Brown of 
Priesthill, in whose house were found bullets ami 


treasonable 


refused to take the oatb. 


‘ Whereupon,^ wrote Claverhouse, ‘I caused shoot 
him dead, which he sulTored very unconcernedly.’ 
A few days later, though CJaverhouse was not the 
perpetrator of the deed, an old woman and a girl 
were drowned at Wigton, as they would not abjure 
the Apologetical Declaration. 

James II. ascended the throne in 1685, and the 
Estates expressed their gratitude for the blessings 
which they owed ‘to the siu-red race of their most 
glorious kings, and to tlie solid, absolute authority 
wherewith t4iey were invested by the first ami 
fundamental laws of the monareby.’ Act.s were 
pas.sed against the Covenanters, and in one it was 
declared that #iny iierson who preached at ()r 
attended a conventicle was to lie punished with 
death and confiscation of goods. The accession of 
James marked no change of policy in the treatment 
of the Covenanters, and the first year was known 
as‘the black year, the killing time.’ Argyle, in 
the })lot witli Monmouth for tlic removal^ of 
James from the throne, landed in Scotland in 1685 ; 
hut he received no help from the (A)venanters, 
whose cause, at an earlier time, he had forsaken 
The plot ended in failure, and Argyle was taken 
and carried to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded. 
Before he arrived in the city, the (Government 
resolved to make sure that their prisoners, who 
iiiight be in sympathy with him, were .securely 
warded. About 200 of the Covenanters were 
accordingly removed to Duiiiiottar Castle. Men 
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and women were thrown tof^ether into a vault, 
with but one window for air, and the space hardly 
gave them room to sit down. Days passed before 
any of tliem were removed, and then forty men 
were sent to anotlier vault, where a break in the 
wall gave the only current of air. After two 
months those who were alive were taken to Leith ; 
Aiid, while a few promised allegiance, the majority 
were sent as slaves to the Plantations. 

Janies was a Koman Catholic, and, whatever 
his schemes were for tho return to Rome of the 
nations over which he was king, he determined to 
repeal the penal laws against the Roman Catholics. 
Tlie Scottish Parliament, which again and again 
had admitted the royal absolutism, would not 
consent to more than a serious consideration of his 
communication regarding the repeal, and was 
dissolved. Thereafter the Privy Council received 
an intimation from him that his prerogative 
enabled him to dispense with all laws, and he 
charged the Council to rescind the penal laws. 
Even the most subservient (Government could not 
ignore the fact that S(M)tland dreatled a return 
of Popery. James accordingly extended to the 
Presbyterians the toleration ho desired for the 
Catholi(ts, and they w’cre allowed to meet in private 
houses or chapels, if no disloyal doctrines were 
preached. Tho ‘ JSociety People,’ however, were 
excluded from the new Indulgences, as they had 
thrown off’ allegiance to the king, and they con¬ 
tinued in their opposition and frequented their 
conventicles. Their leader was .James Renwick, 
and in February 1688, having refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the Covernment, he was put to death, the 
last martyr for the Covenants. Tlie year which 
witnessed the execution of the Covenanter in 
Edinburgh witnessed also the arrival in London of 
William of Orange and the flight of James. 

In the period between the imposition of the 
Liturgy and tlie death of Charles i., and, again, in 
the period between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, the Covenanters were the guardians of 
freedom. After the Restoration the nobles and 
barons, as if there had been no Covenants, a<lmitted 
with extraordinary servility the desjiotisni of 
the kings; and even the Covenanters themselves 
were not united, since those who profited by the 
Indulgences submitted to the king, who was an 
ecclesiastical autocrat. The ‘ Society People ’ alone 
were faithful to the Covenants. 

Recognizing Presbyterianism as Divinely in¬ 
stituted, and declaring, therefore, the rights of 
their Church to be those of the Redeemer, they 
fought for Christ and the Covenant; and at last 
threw off' allegiance to the king as the enemy of 
their Lord. In Scotland throughout the 17th (tent, 
the ro 3 ^al absolutism w^as displayed almost entirely 
in affairs of the (Jhurch, and there was no clear 
issue, witlumt ap[)eals to religion, between despot¬ 
ism and liberty. Yet in the sphere of the Church, 
where tyranny pressed, and w here a contest alone 
was j)Ossible, the Covenanters as.serted the rights 
of the people. 

Litkkati'rb.—D. Calderwood, Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland 
(lf)14-162ri), Wodrow Soc., Ediii. is42-lS4‘.); The Workesof King 
Janies, l^ondon, ll!16 ; f, Melvill, (15.50-1(101), Hanna- 

tyne Club, IMin. 1820; J. Row, Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland 
(1558-1037), Wodrow Soc., Ediu. 1842; A. Peterkin, liecords of 
the Kirk of Scotland (from 1038), E<lin. 1838 ; Earl of Rothes, 
Relation of Troeeedinqs concerning the Affairs of the Kirk of 
Scotland (1()37 to July 1038), Han. Club, Edin. 1830; J. Gordon, 
Hist, of Scots d /fairs (10.37-1011), Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 1841; 
H. Guthry, J/emoirs (1037-1049)^, (Jla.s^ow, 1747 ; G. Wishart, 
Memoirs of James Marquis (f Montrose Lond. 1893; 
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COVENANT THEOLOGY.-i. Preliminary 
definition. —By this term is de.signated a type of 
theological thought which expre.s.ses tlie relations 
betw'een God and man in the formula of a covenant 
or legal agreement, formally entered into by two 
contracting parties. It was specially" common 
among the English Puritans, from whom it pas.sed 
to tlieir descemlants in America. On the Continent 
it is first found among the German Reformed 
theologians in the seeoiid half of the 16th (;entury. 
Its best known Continental repre.sentative is 
Coc.eeius (John Koch, 1603-69), who is often 
wrongly said to be its author.^ Through him and 
his sncces.sors (Jiurmann, Witsius, an(i others) it 
received its most elaborate literary expression, and 
ever since lias constituttui one of the recognized 
types of Calvinistie or Reformed theology. It is 
tlie purpose of this article to exjilain the mitiire of 
this type, and to give some account of its origin 
and history. 

2. Nature of the covenant theology.—(1) The 

covenant idea and the covenant theolotjy distin¬ 
guished .—At the outset it is necessary to distinguish 
between the covenant idea and the covenant 
theology. Tlie covenant idea is common Christian 
property. It is an iniieritance of Christianity from 
tlie OT, which frequently de.scribes the relation 
betw'een Jab w eb and His people in terms of a 
covenant, entered into either with individual 
Israelites (c.^., Noah, Abraham, Phinehas, David), 
or with the nation as a whole. The covenant 
theology de.9cribes a special type of Christian 
thought which gives this idea a central importance 
not el.sewhere assigned to it, and uses it as tlie 
organizing principle of the entire theological 
s^'stem. According to this scheme, God at the 
Creation entered into an agreement with Adam as 
the federal head of the race, promising to liim and 
to his descendants eternal life on condition of his 
obedience to the Divine command tliat he should 
not eat of the fruit of the triio of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and tlireateiiing him with eternal 
death for himself and his descendants in case of 
his di.sobedience. Adam liaving failed to stand 
the test, God entered into a second agreement u itli 
Christ as the second Adam, on behalf of the elect, 
promising them forgiveness and eternal life in 
consideration of Christ’s j>erfect obe.dieme and 
.satisfaction immited to them b\ faitli, as well as 
all the gifts and graces wdiieh are necessary to the 
realization of this supreme blessing in exjieiience. 
The (covenant theolog}'’ in its developed form is a 
.scheme of doctrine in which the entire sy.stem of 
divinity is expressed in the terms of these two 
covenants, and man’s as.surance of .‘salvation based 
upon tlie fact that lie is inehided within tlie latter. 
In order to understand its origin and significance, 
it is nece.ssary to consider the problem which it 
was designed to solve. 

(2) The covenant as a ground of assurance. —This 
problem w'a.s, in a w'ord, the reconciliation of tlie 
sovereignty of (God with man’s assurance of salva¬ 
tion. The federal theologians, as they are called, 
w^ere Calvinists. Tlieir major juemi.ss was the 
aUsolute .sovereigntj^ of God. Man, in their view\ 
had no independent right as against his Maker. 
Unquestioning submission to the Divine eommand 
w as his duty. Perfect obedience, were such possible, 
carried witli it no merit, and could guarantee no 
rew'ard. If, then, man was to be admitted to the 
Divine fellowsliip or assured of the Divine favour, 
it could be only by .some voluntary (jondesceiision 
on God’s part, establi.sliing by arbitrary enactment 
1 8 o by ^^irong {Systematic TheologyT, 1907, p. 6121.). 
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relations which had no necessary foundation in 
nature. Tiie importance of the covenant for these 
theologians consisted in its assurance tliat such 
condescension had, as a matter of fact, taken place. 
By the covenant God not only bound Himself to a 
certain definite line of conduct, so far as man was 
concerned, and in so far restricted the freedom 
of His own choice,^ but He made kno\vn in 
detail to His creature the nature and conditions 
of His gracious purpose, an<l so removed the un¬ 
certainty to which lie w’ould otherwise have been 
exposed. 

‘God,’ Hays Thomas Shephard, in his preface to Rnikcloy’a 
Gospel Covenant^ ‘ miy;hl have done good to man before his fall, 
as also since his fall, withoiit binding hirnselfe in the bon<l of 
Covenant . . . but the Lord’s heart is so full of love (especially 
to his owne) that it cannot be containe<l so long within the 
bounds of secrecie, . . . but it must beforehand overilow and 
breake out into the many streames of a blessed Covenant.’ 

Arminian theologians also made use of the 
covenant idea.* But for them it had less im¬ 
portance, because their view of the relation bctw'<;en 
man and his Maker was founded on natural right. 
Thus, Arminius, while recognizing that Go<l dealt 
with our first parents by way of covenant, distin¬ 
guished between the law of nature, which God 
wrote on the heart of man, and the symbolical 
law, or law of precept, which deals wit h matters 
in themselves indiflerent apart from the Divine 
command. While it is man’s duty to obey in either 
case, the latter obedience is ‘far inferior,’ ami ‘is 
not so much obedience itself as the external 
trofession of willingly yielding obedience ’ [Works, 
‘ing. tr. ii. 370). To the (.’alvinistic theolovians, 
on the other hand, the highest virtue consisted in 
submission to the will of God simply because it 
w’os God’s will, and the covenants gained their great 
importance because they defined tin; specific form 
which, from age to age, that will assumed for man. 

This pre<dsion of statement exj)lains the promin¬ 
ence of the covenant idea in Turitanism. Puritan¬ 
ism, as is w'ell known, is a type of thought wdneh 
makes much of uniformity. The Puritan believed 
that God had not only revealed a w'ay of salvation, 
but had established certain institutions and laid 
dowm certain laws, by means of which this salva¬ 
tion w'as to be mediated to those whom God had 
chosen to enjoy its blessings. He was a church¬ 
man as well as an individualist, and valued the 
covenant not onl^ as the ground of personal assur¬ 
ance to the individual Christian, but as tin; charter 
which established the existence and defined the 
law's of the Christian society. 

From this fact two further consequences follow’ 
W'hich are necessary to the complete definition of 
the covenant theology : [a) the covenant furnished 
the framew’ork for the treatment of Christi.an 
ethics; and (6) it gave the key to the Christian 
interpretation of history. 

(3) The. cevenant as the standard of Christian 
duty .—The use of the covenant as a standard of 
duty, important as it later became, is derivative, 
not primar}’. The earlier theologians knew of but 
one covenant between God and man, namely, the 
covenant of grace. In this the Father, in con¬ 
sideration of Christ’s promise of obe»lience even 
unto death, agreed to accept His satisfaction as an 

1 Cf. .John Preston [The New Covenant, or theSainCs Portion, 

London, ‘ThcHe words contain a further an<l a greater 

favour expressed to Abraham than the former u’ordH<lo . . . that 
is, 1 will tjot only tell thee what I am able to doe, I will not 
only express U> thee in generall that 1 will dealc well with thee, 
etc. . . . but I am willing to enter into covenant with thee, 
that is, I will bind myself, I will ingage myself, I will enter into 
bond, as it were, I will not be at liberty any more, but I am 
willing t/O make a covenant, a compact and agreement with 
thee,’etc. (p. 70). 

2 The (iospel Covenant, or the Covenant of Grace opened, etc. 
. . . preached tn Concord in New England, by Peter Bulkeley, 
London, 1640. 

8Cf. Arminius, Works, Eng. tr. by Nichols, London, 1825 ff., 
ll. SCO a., 389 (T. ; Liinborch, Compleat Sgsfem, Eng. tr. by 
Jones, London. 170*2. bk. lii. ch. i. 5 7, p. 211 IT. 


equivalent for the punisliment due by guilty man, 
and to accept the pcr.sons of the elect as righteous 
for His sake. God’s dealings w'ith Ailam in 
Paradise were not brought under the covenant idea 
except in so far as the promi.se to Kve that her 
seed should bruise the serpent’s head (Gn 3*®) w'as 
regarded as an anticipation of the later covenant 
of grace. In the course of time, however, the idea 
was extended to include all (lod’s dealings with 
man, before as well as after the Fall. Two 
covenants were di.stinguished — the covenant of 
works made in Paradise w ith Adam as tlie federal 
head of the race, and the covenant of grace made 
w ith Christ, the second Adam, or with the elect in 
Him as their representative. In the former, God 
reveals the substance of the moral law as the 
condition w’hich He prescribes for the attainment 
of salvation. In the latter, He acquaints men with 
the machinery wdiich He devised for the repair of 
Adam’s fault. But the substitution of the second 
for the first covenant does not render the moral 
law obsolete ; it only alters man’s relation to that 
law. After as w'ell as before the Fall perfect 
holine.ss is essential to salvation, and not the least 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace is its clear 
rei>etiti<>n of the substance of the law’ originally 
pioinulg.'ile.! in Paradise. The covenant oi grace 
ilillcr.s from the covenant of works in the fact that 
it adds to the law the piomise, i.c. the disclosure 
of the means through which Adam’s original fault 
is to he repaired and the blessings of salvation won 
by Christ to be mediated to the elect. Accord- 
iimly, the covenant of grace includes, with the 
substance of the moral law, institutions of w’orship 
[i.e. sacraments and ceremonies) w'hich, varying 
from age to age, typify Christ, and seal to believers 
the grace which He has meriti'd for them.^ 

The literature of the covenant, therefore, is full 
of discu.ssion as to the nature of the Church and of 
the .sacraments. Since the sacraments are signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace, it is essential 
that they .should be rightly administered, and that 
those only should be admitted to partake of them 
who are really entitled to the privilege. Here we 
find diil’erences of opinion among those who w’ere 
agreed as to the general significance of the covenant 
and W’ere at one in their opposition to Arminianism. 
Some held that the regenerate only had any right 
to the privilege of the sacraments;* others were 
wdlling to take a Christian profession [i.e. a dog¬ 
matical, as distinct from a justifying, faith) as 
prima facie evidence of right of admission to the 
sacrament.s.* The controversy as to the half-w ay 
covmiant, which agitated New Fhigland in the 
latter part of the 17th and in the 18th cent., is an 
echo ol these earlier disputes. 

There was also dillercnee of opinion as to the 
extent to whicii the conditional language properly 
ajiplicable to the covenant of works could be 
rightly employed of the covenant of grace. In the 
case of the covenant of works we have to do with 
a real condition. The whole significance of the 
agreement into which Adam entered with his 
Maker turned upon his possession of the freedom 
of contingency. But, in the case of Adam's 
descendants, such freedom is lacking. The con¬ 
tracting i>arty in the .second covenant is Christ, 
the .second Adam ; and one of the most important 
considerations in the comjiact into which He entered 
with the Father was that the Holy Spirit should 

1 The later Covenant theologians, interested in showinp the 
iiniforniity of God’s method with man, carry back the idea of 
the sacrament to Paradise, and associate it with the law as well 
as with the Gospel (cf. Thomas liiake, The Covenant Sealed, or 
a Treatise of the Sacraments of both Covenants . . . lx)ndon, 
16.5.5, p. 9 ff.). 

2 «.</. Richard Baxter, Plain Scripture Proof of Jrifants' 
Church-Membership and Baptism* (London, 1656), p 327, 
quoted by Blake, op. cit. p. 114. 

8 Thomas Blake, op. eit. p. 11^ 
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he j^ranted to the elect t-o make possible a faith of 
whim they are incapable by nature. It would 
seem, then, an abuse of Ian^ua<jje to speak of any 
condit ion to be fultilled on the part of the elect as 
distinct from Christ, and this was the jmsition 
taken by some of the more ri^^^orous Puritans. 
Christ, t hey held, was the sole party to t he covenant 
of ;;raced Others,- however, distinguished two 
covenants: the covenant of redemption entered 
into between the Father and the Son, and the 
covenant of grace made with the elect through 
Him. The covenant of grace, no less than that of 
works, they rt'garded as conditional, the difl'erence 
being that in tlie former ca,se the sole condition was 
faith in Christ, which faith was itself made possible 
through the gift of the Spirit. 

Hut, whatever dillerence of ojiinion there may 
have bemi as to the conditionality of the covenant of 
grace, all agreed that no one could be saved whose 
life did not confnini to the standard which it 
revealed. Of all lieiesies Antinomiariism (y.n.) was 
most abhorrent to the Puritan, and many contro¬ 
versial tiacts reveal tlie (‘ageriiess of the advocates 
of the covenant theoh^gy to clear their skirts from 
any imputation of sympathy with so abominahle 
and dangt‘r«jus an opinion. The assuran(‘e in which 
the Puritans riijoieed was imh'ed an assurance of 
salvation, but it was a salvati<.m which included 
ultimate conformity to the Divine law.^ 

(4) The. roroi'tnt as a Lcij ta the. Christian intrr- 
prefafion of history. —Thus far we have considcuasl 
the covenant theology primarily on its practical 
side, but it had an imjtortant theoretical signi- 
ticance as well, since it furnished the formula for t he 
Christian interjiretation of history. The Hiblical 
writers speak of a number of ditl'erent covenants 
entered into by God with ditrereut individuals at 
ditlerent times, and it was natural that the problem 
of the ridatioii of these covenants one to another 
should engage the attention of Christian theolo¬ 
gians. Protestants were agreed tliat God followe<l 
a uniform method in His treatment of men, and 
hence could not admit any essential ditVerence in 
principle l>etwecn the covenants ; but they could 
not shut their eyes to the contrast betwecm the 
covenant with Moses at Sinai and the new covenant 
foretold by deremiah and the prophets, which the 
Apostle Ihiul identilics with the Christian gospel ; 
nor could they overlook the contrast drawn by 
Paul himself between the promise to Abraham and 
the law given by Moses, Thus, the relation be¬ 
tween these dill'erent covenants constituted a 
problem, the solution of which furnished the 
nearest ai)})roach to a philoso])hy of history which 
the theology of the time possessed. 

Tn geneial, it may be .said that it was the disposi¬ 
tion of tlie earlier Prot(;stant theologians to minim¬ 
ize the diHerence between t he Christian gospel and 
its preparation in the religion of Israel. All the 
Reformers recognize the contrast between the OT 
and the NT, and devote a section of their theology 
to a discussion of their ditl'erences. Hut they are 
agreed that these difl'erences are superheial, and 
that, in substance, the two Testaments are the 
same. What the old dispensation shadows forth 
in types, the new fuKils in reality, but both alike, 
the OT and the NT, the law of Moses and the 
gospel of Christ, are to be regarded as dill'erent 
forms of the one covenant of grace (cf. the West¬ 
minster formula, ‘one covenant under difi'erent 
administrations,’ Westni. Con. vii. 5, 6). 

1 So John Saltinarsh, Free Grace, or the Flnanngs of Christ’s 
lUood freely to Sinners^, London, HUH, p. 126; Tobias Crisp 
(1()0(>-1C42), Chrifit Alone Exalted, Hi4;i-C. 

’^e.g. Daniel WillianiH, Go.yjel Truth Stated and Vindicated, 
etc., London, 105)2, a reply t,o Crisp. 

8 This consciousness of strict moral responsibility found ex¬ 
pression in the National Covenants, to which reference will 
presently be made, as well as in the lar^e space given to the 
exposition of U»o moral law in the Catechisms of Puritanism. 


With the recognition of the twofold covenant a 
further distinction is introduced. We have nov 
the contra.st between the covenant of works entered 
into betwetm God and Adam, the substance of 
w'hose rcouirement is rept^ated in the law givtm on 
Sinai, ana the covenant of grace under its twofold 
administration, the O F and the N4\ Another 
distinction meets us iu William Ames (Amesius),* 
and was further developed by Cocceius and his 
succe.s.sors in the early part A the 17th century. 
These theologians, while making use of the geniiral 
formula already de.scribed, distinguished within 
the administration of the old disj)ensation various 
historic stages marked by characteristics of their 
own.2 Thus, there are the periods (1) from Adam 
to Noah, (2) from Noah to Abraham, {,‘1) from 
Abraham to Mn.ses, (4) from Moses to David, (5) 
from David to Ghrist, each of which has its own 
inslituti<»ns and sacraments. In like manner, the 
NT has its own divisions, e.g. (I) from the Advent 
to the Ivesurrection, (2) from the Kosurrection to 
the Second Coming, ami (.S) the Final Consummation 
in the world to come. Such a treatment made it 
po.ssible for those theologians to do more justice to 
the facts of Hiblical history than was }) 0 '>sible under 
the more rigorous scheme of their predeces.sors. 
Robertson Smith, speaking of the federal theology 
of Cocceius, .says with justice that, ‘with all it.s 
defects,’ it ‘is the most important attempt, in the 
older Protestant theology, to do justice to the 
historical develo[)ment of revelation ’ oj 

Israel, Fdin. 1882, p. 875). 

'I’hus th(5 covenant theology has a threefold sig¬ 
nificance. In the first place, it is a theory of sal¬ 
vation ; in the second place, it is a }»rogramme for 
conduct ; in the tliird place, it is a philosophy of 
history. The section that follows will nttempt to 

)W how the dill'erent interests cross and re-cross 
in the cour.se of the liistory. 

3 . History of the covenant theology.—(1) The 
anteerdents. —The Hiblical basis for tlie covenant 
theology is found partly in the account given in 
the o r of various (*ovenants made by .Jahweb with 
Israel^ or with representative Israelites, partly in 
the Pauline identification of the Christian gos})el 
with the new or spiritual covenant proj)hesied by 
Jeremiah and other prophets. 

The Ilel). word ri'1?, tr. ‘rovon.'int’ in our vereions, donotea 
citlu-r a troaty or alliaiu'e entered into t)etween equals {e.g. 
botwroti Abraham and the Amorites, Gn 14'‘b AV and ItV 
‘ ('ouh'fterate ’ ; Hiram and Solomon, 1 K AV and UV’ 

‘ leaf^up’), or a roust it ution or ordinance establishing the rela¬ 
tion hetween a rnonarrh and his subjects {e.g. I)a\ i(l and the 
Israelites, 2S .6^ ; Zedekiali and his j)oo])1p, .ter This 

dilterence of moaning i«i not uitliont its hearing on the later 
history. 

If we analyze the traiisartions desi rihed in the OT by the 
term ‘ covenant ’ (re~'5j, we find that they tall into two classes 
—those in which Jaliweh reveals to His servants a purpose 
which He has conceived independently of man, and whose 
execution is dei)endent u)) 0 n no one but Himself, and tlio.se in 
which the conduct of the i)eople with whom the covenant is 
made is a det^-rnuning faf tf)r. Of the former class .are the 
covenants with Noah and Abraham; to the latter belong the 
covenant at Sinai and the later (covenants with .lehoiada (2 K i 1 *7), 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 251”'). and .losiah (2 K 23'1). The ynomise to 
Noah that day and night shall no more fail ((Hi b--), or to 

1 (167H-1633) Medulla .S\N. 'fhcnlogur, Kng. tr. The Marroiv ot 
Sacred Divinity, H’)42, ehs. x.wviii., x\.\ix. 

2 Gass {Gesch. der prot. Dog mat Ik, Berlin, 1867, ii. 2(gi), 
following Schweizer {Heform. Glauhenslehre, 1. 103 ff.) and 
Schneckenburger {Vergleichende Durxtellung, etc., ii. 140), 
regards this disposition to apply the covenant form to the 
ditlerent stages in the history of religion as characteristic of 
the Reformed theology from the first, and finds its beginnings 
in Bnllinger and Leo Jud. 

»e.g. at Sinai (K.x 10’' 247t. [E] 34 i 0 . 27 . 28 [j] 3 il«, Ev 2”^ [V] 
24** Dt 4”*); in the plain of Moab (Dt 25)' 21), 


m;; josnua ana israei tJOi uavia (i'n 

89 :*. 28. 34. 13212 , Jer 3321, gf. 2 8 7, 1 Oh 17) ; Jehoiada and 

the people (2 K llG, 2 Cb 2316); Hezekiah (2 Ch 29i0); Josiah 
(2 K 2 . 33 ); and Ezra (Ezr lO-*) 
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Abraham that in his Hood all natinna ahall be blessed ((Jn 12-'’ 
etc.), is ob\ iously not in the same class x^'ith the promi'ifs w Id'di 
accompanied the givinj^of the Law to Israel, whie.h were in the 
nature of the case, conditional u)>on the future condii.'t of the 
Israelites. Yet both alike are flescu’ihc'd bv the same won! 

Besides these covenants there is also frefiuent reference in 
the i>ro])hets to a new covenant which Jahweh is to establish 
with redeemed Israel in the future (Jer 3l3i .<3 ef Is 4 ‘->h 49 s f,-,a 
59-1 Jer 3240 soa, K^k Ki'i't 'J‘*‘ 2()37 34‘-'5 Uos sif^ 

I’nlike the old covenant, this is to he inward and spiritual, a 
law written on the hearts of the people (Jer 3133 ) and will be of 
everlasting^ validity. 

'this new covenant the NT identifie.s with the Christian e-ospel 
which IS contrasted with the Mosai<- law as the former or old 
covenant (Ual 4-’^ He OiS- cf. hi<. 2 Co :;•■). Like the latter, it 
was S(‘aled with sacrifice—even the hlood of Christ, who by Ilia 
voluntary ohedieiK.’e and sulmiission unto de.ath lias rendered 
the older sticrilicial system super fluoiis and become the mediator 
of a new and bettor covenant (He 7-^ .s'l 12 --»), it is an 

everlasting,' one (13‘^^>). This new covenant is symbolized in the 
eup whieli Jesus j'ave to His discijJes at the Last Sup))er(Mt 
Mk 14^4^ 22 '-i\ 1 Co ll'-iP). It has its anlicipatioii in the 

eovenant of promise made by Jahweh wdth Abraham (Cal oC, 
cf. Kph 213, Ac 3 -’'), wliich, heinj' prior to the Law, could not 
he BupiTsedfd by it.. 

We find thus in the NT the same double usape whi<-li ue found 
in the <)T, the word 6ia0i]Kri heinj,' used now to fleiiote a rree 
I'roinise of Cod, as to Abraham and his seed, and later to Chri.s- 
i ian he lie vers in the now of a si'rics of preec] >1 s and orders 

^'iven throut;h Moses mii<1 his sneressors, anrl conditional in their 
tdlects upon 1 lu; ohedieiice of the peojile. 

In He 9"' tlie idea of the covenant is interchant'ed wdth that 
of the testament, or will—a substitution which exjdains the 
uniform rendering' of in the \’ul<,'at.e by the I.at. trstn- 

inentutn, and its frofpient translation' in AV by the word 
* testament ' {t'.ij. Ml 203'‘t, Mk i,k 1 Co 1135, 2 Co 3'1- C 
He 733 9 I"" ). 

Ill viuw of the eniphasiH laid hy the Hihlical 
wi'itf'is njMm the (tovenant idea, and tlieir use of 
the (•(mct'jition to doscrilie tlie dillennit stcjis in 
the I)i\ine tr.'iinin^ of inanlcind, it is surprisin<^ 
that it slionld so early and so eoinpletely liave 
fallen into tlie l)aekj.rronnd. Irenauhs is the only 
(tarly (diristinn writer who riiMkes much use of 
it. Tie dist in;2iiishes severtil dill'erent covenants 
l^LalJr}KT], te.s'ffii/i. hftn/i) into whicli (Jod has entered 
with man, ami reytards the si tidy of their nature 
and relations a..s a leptiniate suhj<‘ct- for (.’hristian 
investigation.' Mis interest in the subject is, 
ihnihtlcs^, dm; to the fact that, like St. Patil, he 
was eliitdly comciried with the question of the 
nature of the dillcrence ladwemi Judaism and 
( hi'istianity' Ji dillerema; which naturally ex- 
pressed itself in tlu; contrast hetAveen the ohl 
covmiant and the new. When this question fell 
into tin; ha(d 7 ;ti'oiind, as it soon <lid, tiie covenant 
phraseolo^^'V went out of use. Aueustine ma.kes 
no use t)f tile idea in his ('if;/ 0 / (,'<></, and it idays 
no ini()ortant i>ai t in the theolo;2y of Homan Cathol- 

1 NS hilc in one passa^'e (m. xi. 8 ) Irenaais distinj^iiishes four 
distinct co\ cnants (namely, those with Noah [so the Creek text; 
the Latin rca<ls ‘ .\dum,' and substitutes Noah for Abraham, 


needed t)V those wlio are just ^iv. xvi. me i^iiw, im vmiu u 
I renams means the Jewish ceremonial law, was added later 
I'ccaiise of sin, and wa.s di'stimal in time to lie rej)la(;ed by the 
C liristian jfosjtel, or new law of liherl\ {It'X I'in ficatnx, iv. xxxiv. 
4 ), as the means throu'_:h which alone full righteousnes-s and 
salvation are made }»ossihle. 

We have thus in Irenams three distinct sl^ieres in the process 
of the Divine trainini' of man—the pre-Mosaic period, typified 
by Abraham, in which man works out ids own salvation through 
obedience to the natural law writleri on the heart; the period 
from Moses to Chri.st, in which his sahation is conditioned upon 
fidelity to the Jewish ceremonial law ; and the period of the 
',^osi»ei, in which the ceremonial law is ahro^faled, and salvation 
depends upon nmii’s free fiiltilmont of the moral law, which 
Christ has reatlirmeil and reinforced with new sanctions. 
While, in j^cneral, the covenant idea is ai)pli<'d to the two 
later of these ])eriod 8 only, in princi}>le the three belong to¬ 
gether, and, in one passage, the covenant idea is extende<l 
backwards to inc'lude the jire-Mosaic period. In t-bi** 
shall see, Irenams is typical of the development of the later 
covenant theology. .. . , 

On the t heology of Irenaius, cf. Werner, ‘ Der Paulinismus des 
Ireniius,’ in TU, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 179-202. On the significance 
of IrensRUS in early Christian theology, cf. W. A. Brown, 
KH»eno4 of ChrUtianitp , Etlinhurgh, 1903, p. 64 ff. 


ifism. It w.'iH only whim the rise of a new' reli^nous 
type, histori(;ally derived from Catliolicism, hut 
indiqxmdent of it, hrmi^ht the question of the di.s- 
tinctive nature of Cliri.stianity aLuiin into the fore- 
;j(round, that tlie siihjeets wliicli en*^naj^^ed Ireimuis’ 
tliouLdit heeame aj^airi of peneral interest. 'I’lii.s 
condition cmery;e<l at the Iteformation, and one 
of its (;oiisequtm(;eH was tlie revival of the covenant 
idea. 

Put, thoii'.^h Catholicismcontrihnted littledirectly 
to the preparation for tliis type of tlicology, its in- 
ilirect (;oiitrihiilion was |;reat. The conception 
of (ilod as lawj^iver and jud^e, the expre.ssion of 
Christ’s work in terms of satisfaction and (;(piiva- 
lence, the conception of the Christian Chiircli as 
tlie inheritor of the rights and privileges of the 
Jew’i.sh Church, and the loss of St. l^•lu^s .sense of 
the novelty of Christianity as a historic ridigion, 
all helped to prepare the w'ay for the ii.se hy Pro¬ 
testant theologians of UT legalistic phraseology 
to descrihe a type of religious experi(;nce whose 
characterist ic feat un; W'ns tlie denial of the possi- 
hilily of salvation l»y works. 

(2) 'J7te hnjiuuiiKjs of the covenant theology.— 
In tracing the history of the covenant tlieology in 
Protestantism, we have to recall the ilistinction 
already made hetw’ecn the covenant idea and the 
covenant theology. J'he idea of the covenant or 
testament is used hy all the Pefonmu's to exiiross 
Cod's gracious revelation to Tlis peojile, both before 
and after Christ. Two sucli revelations were dis- 
tinguishml, tlie OT and the NT, agrci'ing in sub¬ 
stance, hut diHeiing in administration, and the 
nature at once of the agroeniimt ami of the dill’er- 
imce forms the sulqi’ct of a sjiecial locufi in tlie 
early Protestant dogmati(;s {e.y, on the Law' anti 
th(' Cospel ; on the dillerence between the O'!' and 
the N'L).^ But the coiicciition w'as not given the 
structural importance in the system whicli it later 
acquired, and which warrants us in speaking of a 
covenant theology as distinct from tlie covenant 
idea.. 

\\h‘ may tak(‘ (\ilvin as tyjiical of all the Re- 
former^. He distinguishes the Cosjiel not merely 
from the Law', hut from earlier gracious revelation.s 
of liod witliin the UT, yet he hastens to add that 
we must not imagine that the (tospid has 
‘ sucofOibh the whole Law in suf'h a sense as to introduce a 
dilTerent inethnd of salvation. It rather (confirms the t.nw, and 
proves that everylliing which it promist'fl is fuHilled. What was 
shadow, it l»as miuie sutHtance. Wlien Christ says that the Law 
and the Prophets were until .loliii, he does not eonsign the 
fatliers to the e\irse, which, as the slaves of the I.aw, the\ eould 
not ese.ajie. He intimates that they were only imbiied with the 
rndiments, and remained far beneath the height of the Cospel 
doetrine. . . . Henee we infer that, when the whole Law is 
spoken of, the Gos|)el ililfers from it only in respect of i learness 
of manifestation ’ (/msf/ODey, n. ix. 4).2 

4 Thus (talvin finds the agreement (t) in t.lie common hoj)e of 
immortality; ( 2 ) in the fact (hal tx.ih were estahlislual hy the 
inerey of God ; (3) in that. ‘ they luiih h:id and knew Christ, the 
Mediator, l»y whom they were united to (tod and made eaj'ahle 
of recei\ ing tiis pronuses.’ The difTereriee eonsisted ( 1 ) in that 
in the old eovenant the heii\’enl,\ inheritariee was exhibited 
under the form of temjtoral blessings, whieh was not the cas*’ 
in the new ; (2) in that the ()T ty]ulied Christ under eeremonif!- 
\vhi('h exhibited 'only the image of truth, the shadow, not, the 
suhvtanee.' wliereas the .\'Tgi\es us ‘ both the full truth and the 
entire body ’ ; (.”) in that the oT is literal, and tlie NT sjiiritna! ; 
(4) in that the CT is one of hoTniage, the NT one of liberty ; and, 
linallv, (a) in that the OT is for one people only, while the NT ie 
for all. Cf. Brown, /*’,s',srn(T o/'CAn'.sfh/ni’f.i/, p. 103 f. 

‘3 It is instrueiive to < omi>are Calvin’s view' with that of 
Irenieiis. He lollows lienauis in coneeiving of tw’o covenants 
or t.estamenls, the Old and the New. He agrees witli him further 
in that lie does not ajiply the term ‘ covenant ’ to Gorl's primitive 
revelation to Adam in Paradise. llerlilTer.s from Irena us in lliat 
he brings both covenants under Mu* c.onrieption of grace rather 
than of law. Irenaais, like the early theologians in general, 
conceived salvation primarily in terms of the fvilfilnient of law 
To Calvin, as to all the Reformers, salvation is a means of rejiair 
ing the damage wrought bv man’s transgression of law. J.ike 
IrenaniH, Calvin regaras both covenants as cxiiressions of a single 
principle. But, whereas Irenams carries forward the idea of merit 
from the Law and applies it to the Gospel, Calvin carries hack the 
idea ot free grace into the Law, and interprets the latter by ths 
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In thus enipliasizin^^ the essential unity of God’; 
dealings with His people, Calvin is representativf 
of all the lieformers. Lutlier ^ and Melancht hon 
recognize no diil'erenee in principle between God’i 
dealings wdth His peoj)le under the old dispensatior 
and uniler the new. The lirst specific treatise on 
the covenant whieh the present writer has been 
able to tiiscover is tliat of the Swiss reformer 
Henry Bui linger, which bears date 1534, and luw 
for its title De Testaniento sive fcudere Dei unico et 
Lvterno. Bullinger, like his predecessors, recognizes 
only one covenant, namely, the covenant of grace.^ 
'I'lie beginnings of the covenant theology in a 
te(;hnical sense are to be found on German soil, 
and precetle the more famous school of Cocceius by 
more than half a century. Its representatives were 
Keforined theolo'dans w'ho, under the influence of 
a warm and vital piety, had developed a theology 
which diflered in several resnects from the stricter 
predestinarianism of Switzerland and France. This 
theology had three main chara(rteristics. In the 
first place, it used the conception of the Divine 
covenant, with its synonyms, the Church or the 
Kingdom, as a comprehensive tlieological idea to 
express the purpose at once of creation and of 
reuemption, and to give unity to the rest of the 
system. In the s(*cond place, it dissociated this 
conception with the idea of the believer’s mystic 
union with Christ; and, in the third place, it 
deduced from the combination of these two con¬ 
ceptions, rather than from the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, its doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints.^ d’he tw'o best know'ii representatives of 
this theology w^ere Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias 
Crsinus, the authors of the Heidelberg Cate¬ 
chism.® 

Olevianus’ most iuif)ortant dogmatic monograph, 
published anonymously in 1585, is entitled De sub- 
stantid fcedcri<i gratiiiti h\ter Demn et eleetos^ 
iteinque de mcdils, etc. 'Diis work, as the title 
indicates, discusses the nature of the free covenant 
between God and the elect, and the means through 
which its substance is communicated to us. The 
substance of the covenant consists in God’s pronii.se 
and oath that He will never be angry with His 

former. We may suiy, indeed, that the charac'teristic feature of 
tile Reformed theology is the attempt to use le^jal phriiseoloj^y 
to express a y:ospel which is essentially anti-legal; and the reason 
why the covenant idea finds such favour with its representatives 
is the fact that the covenant expresses an obligation voluntarily 
assumed on either side, and hence not properly to be brought 
under the spiiere of necessity. 

1 Cf. the references in Kostlin, Luthers Theologie in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entwickhi.ng und ihrem inneren Zusam- 
menhaage'^, Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vols., esp. li. 376 Cf., Eng. tr. 
ii. 35U ff.' 

2 Of. his Loci Communes, ed. Kolde, ‘Jnd ed., Leipzig, 1890, 
esn. p. 211 ff. 

a The design of Bullinger’s treatise is to show tiiat the gosjiel 
is older than Judaism, .Muhaminadanisin, and Catholicism; 
indeed, that it goes back to ‘Noah, Enotdi, Seth, Abel, Adam, 
who without circumcision pleased Cod througdi faith.’ He holds 
that there is no Christian virtue commended in the NT which 
was not equally exemjililled in the words and deeds of Abraham. 
Cf. the citations given by Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Land- 
grafen Philipp von Hessen, Marburg, 1904, o. 223, note 2. 

* So lleppe, Dogmatik des deutschen Protest ant ismus im 
lOten Jahrhujvlert, Gotha, 1857, i. 143 ff. Heppe is the 
best authority on the German Reformed theology, and this 
work gives much information concerning works otherwise 
inaccessible to English readers. Cf. esp. pp. 139 ff., 188ff. 

6 Resides (.ilevianus and Ursinus, Heppe mentions, as repre¬ 
sentatives of the covenant theology, Andrew Hyperius, Professor 
of Theology at Marburg from 1.541 to 1664 (Methodi theologioe 
sive prieciimorum Christiana: re/iip'onis lucorum communium, 
Basel, 1566); Peter Roquinus, Professor of Theology at Heidel¬ 
berg, died 1682 (Exegesis divina: atque humanae Koiytoyia^, 
Heidelberg, 1661); Joachim Curacus (Exegesis perspixua et 
ferine Integra controversies de sacra caena, 1674, ed. Scheffer, 
Marburg, 1853); Sohnius (‘Methodus theologiaa,’0pp. ed. 3, 1. 
2.34 ff.); Raphael Eglin, Professor of Theology in Marburg 
(Diexodus theologica de magno ilLo insitionis nostras in Chris¬ 
tum mysterio Rom. 6; De foedere gratiae ex loco Rom, 8^^, 
.Marburg, 1613), and esp. the theologians of Bremen, Matthias 
.Martinius (Christiance doctrijux sumrna capita, 1603), and 
Ludwig Orocius (De perseverantia sanctorum libri septem 
dnqmaticiet apologetici, Bremen, 1616). 


elect, but will receive them as sons of God and 
heirs of eternal life in Je.su8 Christ. This nroiuise 
consists in the ollering through the gospel of the 
Son of God, with the double benefit which He 
brings, namely, the remission of sins and renewal 
after the Divine image throii^^h the life-giving 
Spirit. These gifts are made Known to us out¬ 
wardly, by the word and by visible signs, as a 
testimony of agreement between God and our¬ 
selves, and are conlirmed with inner ellicacy by 
the free gift of faith through the infinite mercy 
of God to the elect. The work is introduced by a 
discussion of the following questions: (1) Who is 
God, the autlior of the covenant? (2) Who is man, 
with whom God establishes His covenant? (3) 
What is the nature of the covenant itself ? 

Even more striking in its historic significance 
is an earlier treati.se of Olevianus, the Exjwsitio 
Symboli,^ in which the Apostles’ Creed is inter¬ 
preted under the form of an exposition of the 
covenant of grace, the articles of the Creed being 
regarded as a brief statement of the terms of the 
covenant. It is to be noted that tlie first book of 
the De substantia fi£deri.H also takes the form of 
an exposition of tne Apostles’ Creed, the second 
book oeing given to the proofs of the covenant. 
Under this head Olevianus discusse.s the function 
of the Church, and more specifically the word and 
the sacraments. Here we .see the eovenant idea 
given structural significance and made a com¬ 
prehensive concejition under w'Iii(*h the whole 
content of Christian faith and practice may be 
brought.^ 

Olevianus recognized in principle but a single 
covenant, namely, the covenant of grace. It wa.s 
reserved for his successors (e.g. Kajiliael l^^glin, 
and Matthias Martinius) to extend the covenant 
^dea to the relation of man before the Fall and 
to disting\iisli tw’o covenants—that of works and 
that of grace.® With this distinction the .scheme 
of the covenant theology in its later form is com¬ 
plete. 

(3) The covenant theology in Puritanism .— 
Barallel with the movement already described, 
w’e find anotlier developing on the other side of 
the channel. In English I’uritanisni, as we have 
already seen, the covenant idea found congenial 
soil, and the later treatises of (voeceius and his 
.school owe quite as much to the impulse gained 
from Englisli writers^ as to the German theo¬ 
logians already referred to. 

1 Kxpositio Symboli Apostolici, sive artxculorum fidei, in qua 
summa gratuiti foederis trterni inter Deum et Jideles breikter 
et perspicive tractatvr, Frankfort, 1576. 

2 While atrre«in{r in substance with Olevianus, Ursinus does 
not g;ivo the covenant so important a place in the structure of 
his system. His views are set forth most fully in his Hum of 
the Christian Reliy;ion of 1598 (Corpus doctrime christiance 
ecclesiamm a papatu reformatarurn, eontinens explicationes 
:atechetica: D. Zacharias l/rsini . . . studio Davidis Parei 
. . .). This work was the outjfrowth of Ursinus’ lectures on 
the Heidelberg; Catechism, first published in Geneva in 1584 ; 
afterwards in a fuller edition by David I’areus in 1591. I’areus' 
work was a revision and amplification based upon his own notes, 
and included much matter for which Ursinus was not re¬ 
sponsible. This matter the later edition of 1698 omits, and it 
may be regarded as the most authoritative statement of Ursinus’ 
views. It was often reprinted, and was translated into English 

nder the title, The Summe of Christian Religion, by Dr. Henry 
’arry, I>ondon, 1645. 

The discussion of the covenant is Introduced by Ursinus 
iictwxen t^uestions 18 and 19, which deal with the mediatorship 
3f Christ, and the gospel, and includes the following sub-heads 
T) What a covenant is ; (2) Whether it can be made without a 
mediator; (3) Whether there he but one and the same cove- 
lant, or more; (4) In what the old and the new covenant 
agree, and in what they differ. 

Cf. Heppe, oj). cit. p. 197. It la an Interesting question 
hen the idea of the covenant of God with Adam first makes 
ts appearance. We find no trace of it in our canonical Scrip- 
urea. Schmidt (art. ‘ Covenant' in EDi) finds the first appear- 
mce of the idea in Sir 17 * 2 , but the reference is not altogether 
ilear, and other commentators refer the passage to Sinai. 

* Among Cocceius’ teachers, besides Martinius and Crooiui^ 
was the Enplish Puritan, William Ames 
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The covenant idea makes its earliest appear¬ 
ance in English history in practical rather than 
theoretical forni, in the National Covenants entered 
into by the Scottish people and their rulers. 
These were solemn engagements, in which the 
nation as a whole pledged itself to be true to 
the revealed will of (Jod as set forth in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and interjireted with the stern literalism 
of the Puritan conscience. Such a national cove¬ 
nant is the so-called Second Scottish Confession^ a 
practical appendix to the early Confession of Knox 
(1560), to which the people publicly subscribed in 
the year 1581. It was frequently renewed in the 
course of the later history, and played a momentous 
part in the struggles of the Stuarts with their re¬ 
bellious fellow-countrymen. It is not strange that 
an idea familiarized to the Scottish people in so 
dramatic a way should have received early literary 
expression. See art. Covenanteus. 

One of the earliest Scottish monographs on the 
covenant bears date 1596, and is by Robert Rollock 
(1.555-1598), a distinguished Principal of the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh {Qurcstiones et Responsiones 
alimiot de ftedcre Dei deque sacramento quod 
foederis Dei siqillwm est). 11 ere alrea<ly there is 
emphasized the close connexion between the cove¬ 
nant and the sacrament which is characteristic of 
the later history.^ 

English monographs were frequent during the 
first half of the 17th century. An anonymous 
treatise, bearing date 1616, is dedicated to the 
mayor and magistrates of the town of Feversham 
in Kent.^ Like Olevianua, its author uses the 
covenant idea as a framework for the exposition 
of the Creed. His practical interest is apparent 
in his emphasis upon the importance of renewing 
one’s covenant made in baptism throiigh ‘a con¬ 
tinual repeating’ of it, which takes place in cat/C- 
chizing the chihlren of the faithful (p. 63). Other 
treatises by John Preston {The New Covenant^ or 
the Saints^ Portion., London, 1629), and George 
Downame {The Covenant of Grace, or an Exposi- 
tion upon Lk U*-74.76^ Dublin, 1631), are likewise 
practical in nature. 

The theological significance of the idea is appar¬ 
ent in the ])lace given to it in systematic treatises. 
William Amos (1576-1633) in McAhdla S.S, Theo- 
logitr (Eng. tr. Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 1642)® 
distinguishes two covenants—the law or covenant 
of works given to Adam in Paradise, having as its 
symbols the two trees of the Ganlen (l. x. 33), and 
tne covenant of grace made with the redeemed 
througdi Christ. Ames traces the various steps in 
the administration of the covenant of grace, dis¬ 
tinguishing not only the periods before and after 
Christ (the OT and NT), but also, under the first, 
the periods from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ; and, under the 
second, the period from Christ to the t3nd of the 
wmrld and the eternal reign of the saints in heaven 
(I. xxxviii. xxxix.). In this he anticipates the 
later teaching of his pupil Cocceius. 

Even more detailed is the description of the 
covenant given by Ussher in his Body of Divinity 
Here the nature of the compact made by God with 
Adam is described in great detail, and man in the 
person of our first parent is declared to have pn>- 

1 Mitchell {Westminster Assembly, London, 1883, p. 377) cites 

Howie as another early Scottish representative of the covenant 
theolo^ry, but the present writer has not been able to verify the 
reference. , ... . • 

2 The covenant between God and inan plapnely declared in 
laying douni the chiefest points Vif Christian religion, London, 


3 Cf. also William Perkins, A Golden Chain, or the desenphon 
of iheologie. {Workes, Ivondon, 163.'), i. 70f); 
of the symhole or Creede of the Apostles (ih. p. 164 Jpbn 
Downame, The Sutnrne qf Sacred Divinitie, London, n.d., dk. i. 


ch. xvi., bk. ii. ch. i. j o i. . ^ 

■* A Body of Divinitie, or the Sumtne and Substance of 

Christian Religion, I^ondon, 164o. 


mised ‘ by that power which he had received to 
keep the whole law, binding him.self over to 
punishment in ca.se he did not obey ’ (p. 126). 
On the other hand, the covenant of grace wan 
made by ‘God alone,’ who, immeiliatcly after 
man’s fall in Paradi.se, declared to Adam His 
gracious purpose to save the elect through Christ 
(p. 1.58). ‘ 

Through Ussher the covenant idea received its 
first confessional expression in Puritanism. It 
appears in the 21st article of the Irish Articles, 
of which he was the author, and from them piissed 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which 
it forms the subject of a special chapter (vii.).® 

The covenant was frequently discussed in the 
latter half of the 17th (;entury. It appears not 
only in the works of the great l^uritan theologians, 
Richard Baxter® (1615-1691), and John Owen* 
(1616-1683), but in many monographs by jnen le.ss 
known to fame, e.g. .John Salfmarsh,® Thomas 
Blake,® William Allen,^ Edward Leigh,® and 
Daniel Williams.® It filled an important r5le 
in the controversies that divided tlie dill’ercnt 
parties in the Church, and a correct understanding 
of its nature and scope was regarded as one of the 
prime requisites of .a sound orthodoxy. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the stricter and 
the loo.ser predestinarians were divided as to the 
conditionality of the covenant of grace. The 
stricter predestinarians denied that it was con¬ 
ditional at all. Like Ussher, they held that God 
alone was its author, or, at most, God and Christ. 
Repre.sentatives of this view were Saltmarsh and 
Crisp. Others, like Owen and Baxter him.self, held 
to a true comlitionality. They distinguished be¬ 
tween the covenant of redemption, made between 
the Father and the Son, and tne covenant of grace, 
made by the Father with the elect in Christ ; 
and, wfiile they held that the redeemed were 
enabled to fulfil their part only through the grace 
which Christ had merited for them, yet they 
believed in preaching as though all depended upon 

1 Cf. also The Marrow of Modern Divinity, In two parts, 1646, 
1640, hv E. F.,edited with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix, 
Hioifraphicid and Liblioifrapldoal, by C. G. M‘Crie, 1602. The 
8»ii)-liUe of this ‘ epoch-niarkiiifr, if not epoch-making,’ work, as 
M'Crie calls it, reads : ‘Touching both the Covenant of Works, 
and the Covenant of Grace : with their use and end, both in the 
time of the Old Testament and in the time of the New’ {Confes¬ 
sions oj the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 69). 

'2 Even more prominent is the use made of the covenant idea 
in {.he Sum of Saving Knowledge, & brief compendium of doc¬ 
trine which appeared in Scotland in 1660, and is bound up with 
the Confession and Catechisms in many of the later Scottish 
editions. Here the language of bargain and sale appears in its 
baldest form {e.g. Head 11.: ‘By virtue of the foresaid bargain, 
made before the world began, He, i.e. Christ, is, in all ag-es, 
since the fall of Adam, still upon the work of applying actually 
the purchased benehts unto the elect: and that He doth by way 
of entertaining a covenant of free grace and recoiuuliaiion witli 
them through faith in Himself, by which covenant He makes 
over to every believer, a right and interest in Himself, and in 
all His blessings.’ 

3 Cf. his Plain Scripture Proof of Infants’ Church-Member¬ 
ship and Baptism*, London, 1656 (pp. 100 ff., 112 IT., 223 ff., 
326 ff.), as well as his I’reface to Allen’s Discourse on the Nature, 
Knds, and Difference, of the Two Covenants, London, 1673. 

■* Cf. his Doctrine, of Justijication by Faith, chs. viii. xiii.; 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Perseverance {Works, ed. Goold, 
xl. 20.6), Edin. 1851-55, Salvs Flectorum Sanguis Jtsu, or the 
Death of Death in the Death of ChHst (Goold’s ed., x. 168 IT.). 

6 Free Grace, or the Flowings of Christ’s Blood freely to 
Sinners^, l.ondon, 1646. 

8 Vindicive Fwderis, or a Treatise of the Covenant, of God, 
entered with niankinde, etc., London, 1653, The Covenant 
Sealed, or a Treatise, of the Sacraments of both Covenants, 
polemicull and practicall, especially of the Sacraments of the 
Covenant of Grace, London, 1655. 

7 A Discourse of the Nature, Ends, and Difference of the Two 
Covenants, Ix)ndon, 1673. 

8 A Treatise oJ the. Divine Promises, in five, books. ... In 
the foure last a declaration of the covenant itself, the bundle 
and body of all the. Promises, London, 1633. 

9 Gospel Truth Slated and Vindicated, wherein some of Dr. 
Crisp’s opinions are considered, and the opposite truths art 
plainlg stated and confirmed, London, 1692. 

18 Cf. Owen, Doctrine of Justification hv Faith, ch. viii ( Works. 
ed Goold, v. 191). 
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the action of the human will. The tract of illiams, 
already referred to, gives an interesting picture of 
the questions in controversy, and the extent to 
which the stricter party were willing to carry their 

^^’hat these controversies were not confined to Old 
England, but spee<]ily found their way across the 
water, linds interesting conlirmation in a treati.se 
of I’etcr Ihilkeley, which aitpeared in London in 
1646, ami is entillcil The, Gospel Covenant, or the 
Covenant of Grace onened. It gives the sub.slance 
of sermons preacheo by its author in his parish in 
Concord, in New England. lie speaks of groat 
divisions which had arisen about the covenant, am 
sumo l)nsybodies wiio called the tireacliors ‘ legall 
preachers,’ and .said that they were ‘ wholly ignor¬ 
ant of the covenant of grace, and . . . shut uj 
under a covenant of workes.’ 'Phe referem'O 
evidently to the rising Antinomianism which is 
associated with the name of Anne Hutchinson, 

‘ that wretched Jezabell,’ as Ihilkidey calls her 
(p. '293). liulkeley, who himself setmis to hav 
been a man of moderate views, gives a list of (he 
que.stions in dispute, e.^. (I) whether the covenant 
of grace was made between (Jod and man, or only 
between (Jod the Father and Christ ; (~) what is 
the meaning of Mie relerence to Abraham’s seed in 
Cal ( 3 ) what (he covenant of Sinai was, 

whether of works or of grace ; (4) whether justi- 
tication may be evidenced by sanctification ; (5) 
whether the commandment commanding faith be a 
(romiiifindment of the law ; (6) whether faith be 
a condition antecedent to justilication or only conse¬ 
quent; and (7) whetlier the comlifiomil promises 
be promises of frt'e grace or no (Frelace, p. 3 ). 

Till.' tin'. t-Lirul diirerenoc had iLa i.-il in tht‘ 

doctriiio of the (.'huroli. The (|uestiori In.-rc lurii-' l on how far 
it u:is possible to pix-sorvo tlie purity of ilu- <’;iuri 'n in thi- 
adiuinist ralaoii of tlio snoranu-nts and eccli-si;i',| i. al di^-iplinr. 
All hut the baptists ai^retal tli.it the ('OMuiant of ;;rai e, liko tho 
.Ahrahaiiiit' roverian t of the (i ficliided [ ho rhiMr<-tj ot I'clnu ct s, 
.^rni t tu.Tcforo dtM>nded the praot i-uMuf uifant oapt i>in. Ihitthis 
j)0'>iti(.)ti raisiui perplexing quosti'Uis a.s to the aduiiriis'ration of 
the olhcT daoraineiits. Since hapiism oouM ni,Millullv he ad- 
rniiiiutL'rcd to some who were not routt-ni-rale, u h> should the 
hord rt Supper be confined .any more .St nullV f SVhy not reco:;- 
ni/.e that the (.•ovenant (■.onfori'ed U}»on the rhihlnm of 'neln.n era 
certain t'cclrsiiistit'al ri,;'ht.s wiiich extended he\ond tlie .-nule of 
the eleui, aiid ho willing to aei-epL a <io;^malie,al, as di'-i uiel trom 
a jimln ^ i 1114, faith as the sntlioieiit ground for adioi-.-^ion to tlu- 
•Supot.-r ■' ’i'liis was the position taken hy Blake in his intert-sl iny' 
treatise entitled 7 Vm CoiiOKtnt Si'alt’d -a position uhich hronohl 
him into a controvorfiy with Baxter, in wiiicli it must he euri- 
fessed that he pnits that sturdy delender of the l.ir'_o r liheily to 
sore str.ail.s to defend his more evchnsive position on this point.I 
These i)raetieal eontrover.sies also lia<l | lieir eciioes in Amerirok. 
Tfie qut'siion as to those who (•<)uM liLthtly be admi!t*.-d t/) 
the Bord'.s Supper was one winch a^itatt.d the .N’ew K’ti^^land 
ehurehos for many years, and in ilu; so (-ailed half-way coxeiiant 
the laxer practice advocated by Blake was loinr pre\alcnt.'-’ 

A typical example of the Puiititu tie.itimuit of 
the covenant i.s William Strong’s iiostbumou.s 
Discourse of the Two Covena7its (Loruion, 1678), a 
voluminoti.s treati.so of 447 large quarto page.s, tlic 
substance of wliicb was originally delivered in the 
form of sermons. Comparing it with similar 
treatises by (jontincntal writers, w'e notice its 
practical interest, which apjiears (1) in the constant 
application of the point.s made to tlie dill'cTent 
clas.se.s of jieojile living in Strong’s own day ; (*2) in 
the emphasis lain upon the obligations created by 
the covenant a.s distinct from its benctits ; and 
(3) in its full discussion of the covenant relation of 
the children of believer.s. On (lie last point be 
leans to the views of Blake rather than to the 
sti ieter views of Baxter, lie claims federal holiness 
for tlie children of the rigliteoms a.s di.stinct from 
the jiersonal holiness of regeneration ; but he does 
J (-f. pp. 114, IS'.h Id ar> 4 umi-nt with Baxter turns upon 
the (juesLiori whether faith tliat i.s short of justifyiuK entitles to 
baptism, hut the prim-iph^s involved anply w'ith even greater 
force to the more radical position taken oy Blake with reference 
to the Lord’s .Supj>er. 

3 Cf. F. II. Foi-ter, A (rmetic HiMtorp of ttu Mtav Kv. ilaixd 
Theology, Chicau'O, 1907, p. SI ff. 


not specilically apply the principle involved to th« 

question of the Lord s Supper. 

(4) Corceius and his .yc/mo/. —1 he most eminent 
repre.sentative of the covenant theology is un- 
douhtcdly John Koch, or, as he is better known by 
his Latin name, Coceeiu.s. He was born in Bremen 
in 1603, studied Hebrew under Mattliia.s Marlinius, 
and tlicolugy under Ames and Lrocius. He wa^ 
I’rofcssor ot Theology successively at Bremen, 
1630-1636; at Franekcr, 1636" 16.70, where he suc¬ 
ceeded Ames ; and at Leytlmi, 16.>0-16G9, where ho 
died. He became the leading opponent and re¬ 
former of the .scholasticism of bis day, ami bv bis 
more historical treatment of tlu'ology pre|^>ared the 
way for tlie later discipline of Biblical '1 bcolugy. 
In this attemiit he found a fruitful clue in the 
covenant idea, wliii’h be used a.s the oiganizing 
princi])le of bis systeii -.it 

Cocceiiis’ leading monograph is entitled biumna. 
dortrinw dc fwdere et testamento Dei, and was 
published at Leydmi in 1648.' After a discussion 
on the ineariing of the word f ediis, or ‘ covenant, 
he delines the covenant of Hod a.s nothing else 
than the flivine <let laration of the method {/yho) 
of j»erceiving the love of (lod ami of obt.lining 
union and coniniunion with hiiii \0perii, Anistei- 
laui, 1673, i. lO). ft dill'ers from luiiuan eovenants 
in the ab.sence of the mutual feature. Hod alone 
initiate.s it, yet it becomes complete only when 
nan by Hoil’s grace binds himself to accept its 
irovisions.'^ 

Cocceiiis, like earlier theologiaii.s, distingwishes 
wo eovenants, (hat of works aiul that of grace. 
The sum of the former is the law, both natural and 
vritten. It is made with Adam for himself ami 
for all hi.s descemlants, e.\ce[it Cliri.st. It wa,s 
abrogated in a livefold way : (1) so far as the possi¬ 
bility of its fullilnumt is (.•oneerned, by sin ; (2) so 
far as its comlemnation is euncerned, 1>V Chri>t, as 
.set forth in the proniise.s arid appndiemlod hy 
faith ; (3) so far as its terror i.s concerned, liy the 
promulgation of the new covenant; (4) so la,r as 
the struggle witli sin is concerned, by the death of 
the body ; and (5) .so lar as all its edects are con¬ 
cerned, by the resurna tion from the dead. 

'riie new covenant is the agreement lu*twecn the 
Fatlier and Christ as the seeoiid Adam, wlienun 
Hoddeclares His purpo.se, in consideration of Christ .s 
atoning .sacrifice, to save certain individuals by 
working in them faith through tlie word of iiromi.se 
and the gift of the Spirit, ami to conliriu the same 
hy the institution of the Cliureh, with its sacra- 
ment.s. This covenant i.s .set forth in various ways, 
both before and after the coming of Christ. It was 
made known to Adam in Paradise tlirongli tiie 
institution of .sacrilice, ami renewed to Abel, i.nocli, 
Noali, Abraham, and to all the [>eople of Israel 
through Moses. But its most glorious promulga¬ 
tion was through the « omiiig of Clirist Himself ii: 
the Hesli, and the full revelation of (Jud’s loving 
purpose which He made. In this connexion, 
Cocceiiis is led to treat at length of the dillerencc 
between the economies of the Of and of the N T, 
and to indicate xvlierein the superior excellence of 
the NT consists. 

'riie novelty of Cocceius’ treatment consi.sts not 
so much in the special ideas which he enunciates as 
in the detail in which they are carried out, and, 
aliove all, in the free use which lie makes of the 
Biblical material. The idea of the twofold covenant, 

i Later enlar;ye(l edd. 1654,1660. The covenant is also treated 
at length in Cocecius' Sxiwjna Theologicv- ex Sacrin Script o ne 
repf-tita (Leyden, BiO'J, Ain.sterdam and Geneva, BW;:.), of which 
the covenant of works forms the suliject of the eighth locu.^, and 
the covenant of grace of the fourteenth and folloxving loci. 

3 Cocceius distinguishes between that form of covenant in 
which no condition is required on man’s partCe.f/. the promise to 
Noah that dav and night shall never fail) and the more usual 
form, which includes the stipulation of acceptance and obedience 
bv iii.an. 
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as Nve luiv(‘ seen, goes l)ack to Cocceius’ teacher, 
Matthias Martinius; the distinetion of ^lillerent 
periods within the OT dispensation isreeo^mized by 
Ames, but tliere is a broatli of freedom ami of 
ori^dnality about Coeceiiis’ treatment whicli «rives 
it a distinetion of its own. It broke away from tiie 
prevailin^^ tradition of the contemporary seholas- 
tieisni, and it called forth, as such innovations 
always <1(), bitter op[)osition on the part of those 
who sat in the seat of authority.' Cocceius, tem¬ 
perate and devout as he w as, soon found him.self 
tlie centre of a bitter controversy, and, what was 
probably the hist thin^ in the world which he 
intended, the founder of a school. 

A mono the ri!presentatives of tlie .school of 
Cocceius may be mentioned Willudm Momma,-* 
Francis Hurniann,^ Johann Ihaun,^ Jolninn van 
der Wayen,’*'and Hermann \V'i(sius.“ 'riietntalise 
of Witsius on the economy of (he covenants w;is 
early trnnshited into FnLrlisli,and had many readers 
lM)th in I-hiojand and in America. Itisommif the. 
best sources for the knowded^e of tlie cov'enant 
th(‘olooy in its later and more developed form.’^ 

After an initial discussion of the covenant in 
general, Witsius begins by describing tlnM-ovmiant 
of works. He tak(‘sup suci'es.-ively the contractJiig 
jtarties, the law or the condition, the promises by 
which it was accom])anied, the ]Kmal sanction 
v.'hich was attnehed to it, and the sacraments by 
which it was scaled. He speaks of iu violation ))y 
mail’s sin, and its consequent al>rogation lyy (Jodin 
fa\'our of the new* covimant of grace. Like ( •occ.eiu.s, 
Wit.sius distinguishes betweim the covenant of re¬ 
demption, nuule by the Father with the Son, and 
the covenant of grace, made by Cod with the eleid,. 
'riie substance of this is set forth umlerthe familiar 
th(M)logical hea<ls of ‘ election,’ ‘ eHeetual calling,’ 
‘regeneration,’ ‘faith,’ etc.; and then its dilh rent 
economies or dispensations in the (YV and NT, 
with tlieir several sacraments and cmemonies, are 
dismissed at length. 

With this treatment, the covenant tlieology 
reaches its final development. 'Lhose who come 
after add nothing in principle to that which has 
gone Ix'fore. 

(5) The later history .—U is not necessary to 
follow the later history in detail. Treatises on the 
covenant continiKul to be wu’itten both in Fngland 
and on the Continent. Fzekiel ILjpkins, Bishop 
of Londonderry, left the manuscript of a series of 
.sermons on tlie doctrine of the two covenants, 
fiosthumously jiublished in 171‘2, in whiidi he de¬ 
clares that ‘of all the mysteriousde[)thsin Christian 
religion, tliere is none more neces.sary for our 
information or more influential u|Kni our practice 
than a right appndiension and a distinct knowledge 
of the doctrine of tlie covenants ’ (p. ‘2). Thomas 
Boston, a Scottish Fresbyterian (H)7t3-1732), wrote a 
treatise on the covenant of grace,“ which w'as often 
republished both in Fingland and in America, and 

1 Among Ihe leaders in the attack ujmn Cocceius w'ere.Samuel 
Mare.sius, Profc.ssor nf Theology at (Jroningen, and Oisbert.us 
VoctiuH, Pr(dessor of Theology at tUrccht. 

I)e vnria mnditioiie et staiu ccclfsue Dei suh triplici 
ccconomin fHitriari'hnruin ac Testamenti Veteris ac denuiw 
Am.stcrdam, 1073, 2 vol.s., 4th ed,, Ikisel, 1713. 

^ Si/nopsis Thevlmjice e( Hfieciatini teconomin’fn.dennn Dei ab 
initio soeculorum usque ad consinninatioriem coi'um, Utrecht, 
1671. . 

4 Doctrina fivderurn, sire systema fheotn'jtiT duiactxcif et 
elencticce, Amsterdam, Hiss. 

5 Siimina theoloyiie Christiana', 168il. ^ ... 

6 De (rconouiia fa’derum Dei cinn hominibus Ixbti iv., 10/7. 

7 Others who were intluenccd hy Co<‘<'eius were Ahriiham 
Heidaiuis (1.'^'37-1(178 ; Cvryns thea/oyice christiamr in xu. locns 
diyestam, IdSO) and van Til {Thenlogiat Ktnnsiiae comjiendnnn- 
cum naturnlis cum rerei.ata, Leyden, 1704), though m tlie case 
of both these vriters the (.:artesian influence is also apparent 
(of. Gass, op, cif. ii. 300 11. 321, note). 

A V’iew of the Core nan i of ti race, from the .Sacred hecords, 
posthumously puhlishe<l l»y his son, Thomas Bo.ston. Boston also 
left among his papers a simil.ar treatise oti the covenant of works, 
'vhleh was published in IVWS, with a preface by Michael Boston. 


had tlie rare compliment paid it of being embodied, 
witii scarcely tlie clninge of a w'oid, in a work 
w-ritten nearly a bundled years later (.). (’ohjulioun, 
TrentU'e on the Covenant of frmcc)not, indeed, 
w'itlu/iit handsome acknowdedginent on the part of 
the Ixurowum. On tlie Continent, Turi'etin - gave 
the cuvenant idea a large jilace in his theology, and 
w'ith his system it passed to Americti, to reappear 
in the fe<leralisni of the Brinceton theologians, 
(diaries and A. A. Hodge.® It ha.s continued down 
to our tlay to form one of the prominent tenets of 
evangelical Calvinism.-* 

Oil the other hand, Jonathari Fdw'ard.s makes 
little use of the covenant idea. the covenant 

i. s occasionally mentioned in his h'^t^uy of redemp¬ 
tion, the reference i- only inc’’dental, and the idea 
exercises no formative iniluence u[)un the structure 
of the work, 'riiis is (he niore sti iking becau.^e of 
th() extent to wdiicU Fdvards holds fast to the 
main tenets of the -uder Calvinism. The roa.son i.s 
not far to .seek. I'hbvards’ p-imary interest was in 
tin; cicrmil law' of tlii.ig;s. Xot will, but nature, 
W’as fundamental ii' iiis I’mnghtof Cod. To such 
a theology the covcn.int ub .i,, Ixuii as it w’as of the 
(dibi t to limit tlui l)ivim‘ arbitrariness, w’ji.s foreign. 
With the stricter prcdi'st inarians, like Oisp and 
Saltmarsh, the covenant idea had lung hia.m simply 
a form into which the wine of a very dillerenl 
gospel bad be<*n poiiKal.'’' E/Hvards, b<d'<»re all 
things the original thinker, was not interested in 
pres(u ving a form to which there was no content to 
correspond. To the federal tlumlogiaiis, on Hie 
other hand, the coveminL idea answered a K'al 
nee<i. Tludr conception of freedom involved uow'er 
to the contrary, l)oth in the case of man and nt Cod. 
In the former casii, it was the foundation of human 
r(‘s[)on.sibility, and the coMuiant of works was 
conceived as a real transaction hetween (liHerenl 
individuals.*' In the latter case, it gave free scope 
to tlie eh.'cting gracii of Cod ; and tlie covenant of 
grace, as we have already si'en, had its .significance 
as determining the channel within wdiich Cod, in 
the (‘xercise of His Divine .sovereignty, liad deter- 
mine«l to coniine the river of His grace. Cod 
might have acted otherwise, if He had chosen, so 
the argument ran, but He was pleased to do thus 
and so, and this sovereign pleasure He has m;id(‘ 
known to us through the gracious covenant 
into whiv.li He has entered with man through 
(.Jirist. 

It is, no doubt, the weakening of Mils conception 
of frectlom in our day which explains the falling 
into the background of the covenant theology. 
Arbitrarine.ss, whether on man’s part or on Coil’s, 
is no longi'r the prevailing danger against which 
theologians are concerned to guard, and, in a w'orld 
of law, ot her terms than those of [u ivate agreement 
seem better lilted to express the juofoundest and 
most abiding relationships betwimn Cod and man. 
It would, iiowever, be a mistake to minimize the 
services rendered by the covmiant theology to 
Christian progress. Artilicial in its account of the 
relation between Cod ami man, it w'as in reality 

1 Lilinhur^h, 1H18. Amont; othiTs to wtioiii tho aiitlior ex¬ 
presses tiis iiidchLediiess are tlie followinir, not liit.lierto men¬ 
tioned in this art. : (?lnppenhurj;, Moor, Lrskinc, Brown, Hervex, 
Git), Mnirlieiut, and (Jiil. 

2 Kraneis rurrelin, InMitulio Theologiat Klenctvuv, Geneva, 
l(nl)-8.'i {Opera, New York, 1847, i. 613ff., I.o/ni.s viii. ; ii. 
1.61 IT., Locus xii.). 

3 Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, New York, 1871-72., ii. 
117 tT,, 364 (f.; A. A. llodge. Outlines of Theology, reirritten and 
enlarged. New York, 1871>, pp. 303 ff., 307 ff. 

‘ (’f. ttie use of the covenant idea hy Timothy Dwight, in his 
Theolnyy, Explained and Defended (Middletown, 1818, i. 4:(7, 

ii. 207 ff.). 

6 He])pe (op. ciL 1. 14.3ff.) calls attention t/) I he differcnci-of 
interest which separated the early ct)venanl theologians from the 
stricter iiredcstinurians, with whose teaching llieir system had so 
much else in common. 

6 This interest appears with special clearness in the Amen, an 
federalists. Cf. A. A. ILxlge, op. cit. p. 310 f., (^JiiesLion - a. W. 
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designed as a protest against arbitrariness. Un 
trustworthy in its view of the development of the 
JUblical religion, it helped to prepare the way for a 
more scientilie treatment of the lliblieal history. 
To its more earnest advocates the covenant theo¬ 
logy, as tlistirict from the type of thought which it 
opposed, expressed the dill'erence between a God 
whose purpose was known and whose eharatder 
could bo trusted, and a God wliose nature was 
mysterious and whose actions were unpredictable. 
Few terms were riclier in experimental signilicance 
to those who had been trained to understand it 
than that w hich gives its title to this article, for 
none more fully revealed the heart of God. Writ 
ing to his son-in-law, Fleetw'ood, Cromwell sends 
the following message to bis daugliter : ‘ Bid her 
be cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord, once and 
again ; if slie knows the covenant, she cannot but 
do so.’^ ‘'liie covenant,’ says kkhvard J^eigh, in 

tlie title to his Treatise of the Divine Promises, 
Lond. 1633, ‘ is itself the bundle and body of all the 
promises.’ 

liiTKRATCRB.—The more important works on the covenant 
have been cited in the article. (_)n the Hibliral usave, see A. B. 
Davidson, Theol. of OT, Kdin. 1904, p. 299 IT., and his art. ‘Cove¬ 
nant,’ in 11DD\ art. ‘ Covenant,’in KBi \ R. Kraetzschmar, 
Die Bxindesvorstelhing im AT, Marburg:, 1896; Valeton, in 
ZATW xii. [1892] 1-22, 224-260, xiii. [1899] 245-279; A. Bertho- 
let, Die Stellnng der Israeliten und der Jiulen zu den Freinden, 
Freiburg', 1896, pp. 46, 87 fT., 176, 214 ; W. Robertson Smith, 
/{el. Setn.‘^, London, 1894, pp. 269flf., 91211., 47917.; W. M. 
Ramsay, art. ‘ Covenant,’ in I'..rpositor, 5th «er. viii. (Nov. 1898), 
321-996. 

On the history of the covenant theolojfy in general, cf. Diestel, 
‘Studien zur Fdderaltheologie,’ Jahrb. /. d^ntsch. Theol. x. 
[Cotha, 1865] ‘209 11.; T. M. Lindsay, art. ‘Covenant Theo- 
iog>y in the Brit, and For. Fjoam^el. Review, July 1879, p. 621 ff.; 
G. P. Fisher, Discuasions in Llistory and Theology, N.V., 1880, 
pp. .355-409; M. Schneckenburger, Vergleichende Darstellung 
des luther. xind reform. Lehrbegrifg, Stuttgart, 1855, ii. 14017.; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Christl. Dngmatik^, Konigsberg, 1863, i. 77 tf. ; 
and the relevant sections in the histories of W. Crass (Gesch. der 
rot. Dogmatik in ihrem Zuffammenhange mit der Theol. iiber- 
aupt, Berlin, 1857, ii. 234 IT.), and A. Schweizer (Dnf Glaubens^ 
Uhre der evangel.-refonn. Kirche, Ziiric'h, 1844, i. 10317.). Cf. 
also Emanuel Graf von Korff, Die Anfange der Fdderaltheologie 
und ihreerste A asgestaltung in Zurich und Uolland, Bonn, 1908. 

The most reliable account of the beginnings of the covenant 
theology in Germany is found in H. Heppe, Dogmatik des 
deut.'ichen Protestantismui irn IGten Jahrhundert, Gotha, 18.57, 
i. 139 17., 18817., in which a full description is given of the 
content of many works otherwise ina(!cessible to Kngli.sh 
readers. The theology of Cocceius and his school is fully dis¬ 
cussed in the works of Gass and of Diestel, already mentioned, 
where references to the literature may he found. On the 
covenant theology in Puritanism, cf. C. G. M'Crie, The Confes¬ 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 66ff.; A. F. 
Mitchell, The Theology of the Reformed Church, with special 
reference to the Westminster Standards {\n Report of Proceedings 
of the .Second General Council of the Presbyterian Churches, 
1880, )). 477). 

Besides the works cited in the text may be mentioned 
F. Gomarus, De Feeders Dei, 1594 ; Wendelin, Systema 
Majus, 1656 ; J. Ball, Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, 1645 ; 
Burgess, Viudicice Legis {referred to by Blake, in his Corma/if 
Sealed); Cotton, The Covenant of God’s Free Grace (1645); 
and S. Charnock, Discourse of God's beAng the Author of 
Reconciliation (Nichol’s ed. of the Puritans), iii. 37117. H. 
Malcom, in his Theological (references to the principal 

works in every department of religious literature), Boston, 
1808), p. 130, gives the titles of a number of vv»jrks not acces¬ 
sible to the present writer, but without exact <lescription {e.g. 
Hulsemann, De Facto Dei ; Musaeus, De Fnct.is Dei cum 
Horninibus ; Bostock, On the Covenant of Grace ; Bell, Covenant 
of Grace and of Works ; Dixon, Nature of the Two Covenants ; 
Taylor, On the Covenant of Grace ; Kelley, 'The Divine Cove¬ 
nants, etc.). 

A good monograph on the history of the covenant theology is 
still a desideratum. W, AdAM.S BrOWN. 

COVETOUSNESS. —Covetousnes.s in its most 
general meaning expresHC.s an eager desire to gain 
some possession on which the heart is set. At first 
the de.sire, though strong, may be innocent and 
even commendable. Thus Caxton says (GeolIVoy 
de la Tour-Landry, i. ii.): ‘She ever covey ted the 
pees and love or her lord,’ and Shakespeare re¬ 
presents the King in Henry V, (Act iv. Sc. 3) as 
saying ; 

1 Letter 199, Carlyle's edition, quoted by Lindsay, in Brit, and 
For. Evangel. Rev., July 1879, p. 52117. 


‘ By Jove, I am not covetous for gold. 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

1 am the most olTetidiug soul alive.' 

In the AV of the Bible the word ‘covetMs com¬ 
monly of evil significance, but it is also u.sed to 
trau.slate words of good import. Tlius in 1 Co 
12 -^’ we have St. Paul’s exliorttition, ‘Covet [BV 
“Desire”] earnestly the best gift.s.’ Keen desire, 
bow'ever, w^as usually associated with unworthy 
objects, and Hobbes {Leviathan, i. vi. ‘26) went so 
far as to declare: ‘ Desire of Kiches [is called] 
Covetousnesse: a name used ahvayes in signilica- 
tion of blame.’ 

In distinction from avarice [q.v.), covetousnes.s 
em])hasizes the desire for things not possessed ; 
avarice, the undue retention of actual possessions. 
Thus, in covetousness the very desire may consti¬ 
tute an evil, and possibly St. Paul, in iiis declara¬ 
tion of the way in which sin came home to him 
(Ro7^'^-)» dw ells upon the part played by the Tenth 
(x^mmandment in the process, because inordinate 
desires are there condemned. The possessions 
sought may not be an evil in themselves, but the 
heart’s desire may he unduly set upon them. An 
all-ahsorhing passion for material po.s.sessioii.s may 
he restrained t>y the experience of their inability to 
constitute real happiness in life, and by the know¬ 
ledge that, sooner or later, all material things 
must be left behind at death ; hut this passion is 
ell’ectively curbed only w’hen a still more passionate 
desire for tlie nobler possessions of mind and spirit 
and life lays hold of the heart. 

The evil in covetou.sne.ss may be due, how'ever, 
not merely to the strength of the desire, but to the 
fact that the object of desire is the possession ol 
some one else. It may be noble to seek to posse.si' 
the spiritual insight or the Christian grace of 
another, for the imparting of such a gift ennobles 
and enriches both giver and receiver ; hut to desire 
a neighbour’s lain! or goods is to seek his im¬ 
poverishment. When Ahah coveted Naboth’s vine¬ 
yard (1 K 21), and David coveted Uriah’s wife 
(2 S 11), they fell into deadly sin, and similar 
desires bring shame and guilt on those wdio cheri.sh 
them. When tliese desires are expressed in acts, 
tliey are condemned by the law as crime.s. True 
restraint is exercised only when the rights of others 
are recognized and lionoured. 

The very spring of covetousness is found in the 
common experience that what is not possessed 
seems always most desirable. The virtues and 
defects of actual possessions are known by the 
owners, hut the blessings that are Ix'yond reach 
are painted by the imagination in glow ing colours, 
and incite the heart to ardent desire. This tendency 
has led to some nolde achievements, hut it is also 
the source of amusing comedies, and of many of the 
deepest tragedies of life. The very oi)])OHite state 
of mind is haj)pily represented in the reply that 
James Smetham gave to a friend when he was 
asked to go to Rome and Venice : 

‘ I suppose I ou^ht to wish to go with you to Rome and 
Venice. . . . Nothing but a 8en.se of duty will ever drive me to 
Rome and Venice. My ditliculty is to appreciate our little back- 
garden, our copper beech, our weeping ash, our little nailed-up 
rose tree, and twisting yellow creepers’ {Letters of James 
Srnetharn, London, 1892, p. 86 f.). 

Litkraturk.— H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), 
Edin. 1885, p. 106ff.; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
Edin. 1902, p. .365 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the 
King, London, 1887, p. 460. D. MaCRAE J’OD. 

COW (Hindu).^—The belief in the sanctity of 
the cow, which is a very prominent feature of 
Hindui.sm, seems to have been inherited by the 
Indians from pre-historic times, before they and 
1 For the place of the cow in other religions, see art. AniMAt-a 
in vol. i. p. 606 ff. 
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the Iranians had separated. In the Avesta* we 
meet with a Divine l)eing called ^eus urvan (or 
(^oshurun), lit. ‘ the soul of the cow,’ who is ro- 
prded as the personification and guardian of 
hvinjj beings. Similarly, in the Kigveda the 
mystical relation between the cow ana the uni¬ 
verse is several times alluded to.> It is further 
developed in the Atharvaveda, one hymn of which 
(X. 10) is addressed to Va.sa, the prototype of cows, 
and a kind of generating principle of the universe ; 
and another (iv. 11) to AnadvAn, the primeval ox, 
to whom a similar function i’s attributed. In Vedic 
times the word goy ‘ cow,’ was used to express some 
other ideas, not merely in an allegorical way, but 
rather in a mystical sense so as to suggest a 
mysterious connexion between them and the cow. 
'rfius in the Naighantuka (the ancient list of Vedic 
synonyms, on which Yilska commented in the 
jVirukta) the word goy which originally and usually 
denotes ‘ cow,’ is given as a synonym of (1) earth, 
(2) heaven, (3) rays of light, (4) speech, and (5) 
singer.* The Earth especially was conceived under 
the figure of a cow, and is so represented in later 
mythology. This idea goes back to the Vedic 
Samhitds. In a hymn, or rather a prose piece, of 
the Atharvaveda (viii. 10), Virftj, who ‘verily was 
Uiis universe in the beginning,’ is extolled, and she 
is said to have come to various classes of beings ; 
in paragraphs 22-29 she comes to Divine beings 
ana men, who milk from her things characteristic 
of their functions—the milker, the calf,^ and the 
milking-vessel being stated in each case. Para¬ 
graph 24 runs thus : 

‘She ascended; she came to men; men called to her: “O 
rich in chocr, come !” ; of her Manu son of Vivasvant was young 
(lit. “calf”]; earth was vessel; her f‘rthi son of Vena milked; 
from her he milked both cultivation and grain.'® 

This passage contains the germ of a myth which 
has been fully developed in the Purflnas.® 

‘ Prthu, son of Vena, having been constituted universal 
monarch, desired to recover for his subjects edible plants, 
which, during the preceding period of anarchy, had all perished. 
He therefore assailed the iCarth, which, assuming the form of a 
cow, fled from him and traversed all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promised to fecundate the soil with 
her milk. Thereupon Pfthu flattened the surface of the earth 
with his bow, uprooting and thrusting away hundreds and 
thousands of mountains. Having made Svayaihbhuva Manu, 
the calf, he milked the Earth, and received the milk into his 
own hand, for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded all 
kinds of corn and vegetables upon which people subsist now 
and always. By granting life to the Earth, Pj-thu was as her 
father; and she thence derived the patronymic appellation 
Prthivi (“ daughter of Pfthu "). Then the gods, the sages, the 
demons, the Rak^asas, the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Pitrs, serpents, 
mountains, and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of appropriate milk. And the milker and 
the calf were both peculiar to their own species.’ 

This story is most frequently alluded to in cla.s.si- 
cal Sanskrit literature. In legends and popular 
stories the Earth is occasionally said to assume the 
figure of a cow, especially in times of di.stre.ss, and 
to implore the gods for help, or to give advice to a 
king or queen, to whom she appears in a dream. 
Again, the mythical identification of the Earth 
with a cow furnishes the basis of many poetical 
conceits, e.g. that a king should milk the Earth 
tenderly in order to get plentiful revenue, etc. (see 

^ e.g. Yatna, xxviii. 1, xxix. 6. 9 (for a complete list of refer¬ 
ences, see Bartholoniae, Altiran. Worterh. 1540 (Strassburg, 
1901); cf. also the Pahlavi texts translated in SBE v. ‘20 f., 163, 
402, xvii. 380, xxxvii. 237 ff. 

2 e.g. i. 163. 3, viii. 90. 16, x. 11. 1. On the cow in the period 
of the Rigveda, see Macdonell, Vedic Mythol. (= GIAP\\\. la), 
Strassburg, 1897, Index, ».w. *Cow,' ‘Oows’; and Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 221 flf. . . 

Naiph. I. i. 4, 6, II. iii. 16. Classical lexicographers attnbute 
still further meanings to the word go ; e.g. Ilemachandra in the 
Anekdrthasayhgraha (i. 6) enumerates the following meanings: 
sun, water, eye, heaven, heavenly miarter, kine, ray of light, 
thunderbolt, earth, arrow, and speech. . 

♦The Hindus suppose that a cow yields milk only in the 
presence of her calf. 

® Harvard Oriental Series, viii. 614. , 

® The account in the text is from the Vtftiu Purd^ui (Wilscm s 
tr., London, 1864-70, i. ch. xiii.). More details given in other 
Puripat are mentioned in Wilson, i. 188 ff. 
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Bbhtlingk-Roth,iSanW»:riMKdr^cr6.,St. Petersburg, 
1855-75, s.v. ‘ Go,’ 12). 

The identification of cow and speech has not 
given rise to popular myth.s, but, as speech is re¬ 
garded as something Divine in origin and holy in 
character, it added to the sanctity of the cow, 
though this identification was perhaps due not 
so much to a popular association of ideas as to 
a chance similarity of sound between the two 
words gOy ‘cow,’ and gd, ‘to sing,’ or perhaps gir 
‘.speech.’ 

The sanctity of the cow, which has been shown 
to underlie certain ancient mythical conceptions, 
has a practical liearing on religion. It was con¬ 
sidered a heinous sin to kill a cow or to eat her 
flesh. A well-known verse ‘ says: ‘All that kill, 
eat, and permit the slaughter of, cows, rot in liell 
for as many years as tliere are hairs on the body of 
the cow .so slain.’ 'I'he same feeling is already 
present, but not yet^ so strongly develoiied, in 
Vedic times. Tlic Scitapatha UrCthmanay when 
prohibiting the eating of the flesh of the cow 
(iii. 1, 2, SI), adds the interesting statement: 
‘Yajnavalkya said: “I, for one, eat it, jirovided 
that it is tender.'” And the Qj'hya Sutras permit 
the slaughter of a cow on the arrival of a guest, 
especially at a wedding or a sacrifice. But this 
ancient jiractice was given up in later times, when 
substitutes for the flesli of a cow became the rule 
in the entertainment of guests.^ 

In the Great Ej)ic the sacred ness of the cow is a 
firmly established fact. Chapters 69-82 of the 
Anusdsana parvan of the Mahdbhdratay* which 
chiefly treat of the giving of cows and the merit 
acquired by it, contain much curious information 
about the religious ideas regarding the cow, wliich 
became deeply engrained in the Hindu mind 
through the superstitious veneration of the cow. 
The rea.son alleged for its sacredness is that 
cows are the essential requisites for sacrifice, 
and that ‘with their milk and with the Havis 
manufactured therefrom they uphold all creatures 
of the universe ’ (81. 2); they are themselves sacred 
and cajiable of cleansing others. Not only are the 
cows themselves sacred, but the five products of 
the cow {pavchngavya) —milk, curds, ghi, dung, 
and urine—arc means of purifying man, and are 
u.sed in many ways for that ])nri)ose, some of 
which are rather disgusting. But the pious are 
told ‘ never to feel any repugnance for the urine 
and the dung of the cow ’ {ib. 78. 17). A curious 
myth relating to the latter item is told in the 
Mahdhhnrntn (xiii. 82): 

^ri, the tfoddess of Fortune, who had left the demons for the 
gods, came to the cows, desiring to reside in them. They 
would, however, have nothing to do with that fickle (leitj', but 
in the end they were moved by her entreaties and consented to 
honour her : ‘ Do thou live in our urine and dung ; both these 
are sacred, O auspicious goddess 1 ’ 

Cows are the daughters of the heavenly Surabhi 
(‘the fragrant one,’ so called from the ixiculiar 
smell of cows),^ who was created by Prajapati from 
his breath {^atapatha Bra/nnariUy vii. 5. 2, 6). 
This notion gives rise to the following myth 


* Daksa the creator, for the sake of the beings he had created, 
drank a quantity of nectar. He became gratified with the 
nectar he had quaffed, and thereupon an eructation came out, 
diffusing an excellent perfume all round. As the result of that 
eructation, Dak^a saw that it gave birth to a cow which he 
called Surabhi. This Surabhi was thus a daughter of his. 
which had sprung from his mouth. The cow called Surabhi 
brought forth a number of cows, which came to be regarded as 
the mothers of the world.’ 


1 Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 74. 4. 

2 The ancient practice was noticed by a writer of the 7th 
cent., Bhavabhuti, in his dramatical play Uttarardmacharita, 
4th Act; but, a.s the scene is laid in the remote past, we cannot 
draw any cont luaion from it with regard to the usage at the 
time of the author. 

8 We quote from Pratapa Chandra Ray’s translation (Calcutta, 
1893). 

4 Mahdbhdratay xiii. 77. 
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There is also a cow-heaven, Goloka, the resi 
dence of Siirahhi. Once the mother of cows prac 
tised austerities, and so pleased Brahnift by her 
freedom from cupi<lity that he «;ranted her immor¬ 
tality and assi^med her as residence a region above 
the three worlds, the famous Goloka, while her 
daughters Jive among men. In another account, 
however, Snnihhi is said to dwell in Jhisatala, the 
lowest region in the nether world, and to have for 
daughters the DikpaJis, or goddesses presiding over 
the heavenly quarters. The cow-heaven, Goloka, 
is frecjuentJy mentioned in the epics and the 
Piirarias. It is described as a kind of paradise, a 
most beautiful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can be attained only by the most 
pious and virtuous, especially by givers of cows 
and by tbeir worship[>ers. h'or the cow became 
the centre of a pecmliar vs’orship, with proper 
mantras {Mahabharata, xiii. 80. 1-3, 78. 24 r.) and 
rites,^ The devotees had to recite the names of 
the cows, and to how their heads in reverence to 
them {ib. 78. 16), and they were enioined to subsist 
on the live products of the cow, to bathe, using cow 
dung at the time, etc. For some religious pur¬ 
poses the devotee has to live and to sleep among 
cows in a eow-})en, or to follow a cow everywhere, 
as did Dill pa in the story told in the second book 
of the Rnghucandcf, 

Lastly, attention may be called to the story 
according to wliich Krsna, one of the most popular 
gods of India, passed his youth among cowherd.s 
and became the lover of the gopls, their daughters, 
especially of the lovely Kfulha. Tliis fact illus¬ 
trates the high reputation which resulted from the 
connexion with cow.s, since even herdsmen were 
thought the lit guardians and companions of the 
highest god. 

Reverence for the cow has not diminished in 
modern times.^ It is well known that the Hindus 
of the present day are tilled with horror at the 
slaughter of the cow, which is therefore prohibited 
in native States under treaties with the English. 
Litbratukb,—T he literature is jfiven in the article. 

H. Jacobi. 

COYOTEROS. —The Coyoteros are a tribal 
divi.sion of the Apaches {q.v.), said by Drake 
{Indian Tribes of the United States^ Philadelphia, 
1884, i. 424) to have been the largest and fiercest 
of all the Apache tribe.s, although, owing to the 
indiscriminate method in which tribal names have 
been applied, it is difficult to make certain that 
other tribes are not included in the estimate of its 
size. The original home of the Coyoteros was on 
the head-waters of the Gila, between that river 
and San Carlos ; but they were of nomadic habits, 
and ranged through Arizona and western New 
Mexico. Geographically, they are divided into 
two groups—Pinal Coyoteros and White Mountain 
Coyoteros. The greater number of them are now 
located on the San Carlos reservation, with other 
tribes of the Apaches. They took a prominent 
part in the rebellion causeci by the discontent 
which followed when the Apaches were moved 
from their tribal grounds to a reservation. 

The Spanish name Coyotero is said to have been 
given them on account of the fact that they sub¬ 
sisted partly on the flesh of coyotes, or prairie 
wolves (Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico^ 
London, 1829, p. 430, quoted by Bancroft, NR L 
474). Kuxton {Journ. Ethnol, Soc. Lond., 1st ser., 
ii. 95 [1850]) calls them coyoteros^ or ‘wolf-eaters.’ 

It is sugge.sted, however, that the name may have 
been derived from their roving and unsettled 
habits (Ho<lge, Handbook, p. 356). Among the 

1 Mahdhhdrata, iii. 102. For other references to Goloka, see 
Bohtlingk-Rotli, s.v. 

2 Of., further, Hillebrandt, Rituallit. (* QIAP lii. 2). Strass- 
bur^r, 1897, p, 83. 

3 See the very full discussion of this subject In PR il. 22617. 
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Tonto Apaches tliey are known as Palavji or 
Pamikna (Gatscliet, Yumn-S/ir. i. [188,'?] 371, 411; 
ZE XV. 123), while the Navaho name for them was 
l^iikd, ‘on the mountain’ (ten Kate, SynonymUt 
Amsterdam, 1884, p. 6). 

In culture they did not differ materially from 
the other Apaclie.s. Among the Apache tribes 
themselves, distinctions were recognized in the 
character of the weapons, the distinguishing mark 
of the Coyoteros being the method of winging the 
arrows. These bore tliree feathers on the shaft, 
which was of reed, finished with hard wood and 
tipped with iron or flint (Cremony, Eife among the 
Apaches^, San Francisco, 1877, p. 103). Like otlier 
members of the Athapascan linguistic stock, they 
readily assimilated the culture of neighbouring 
tribes; and, just as the Lipan followed the Co¬ 
manche, the Pinal Coyoteros showed traces of 
Pueblo custorms. Their nomadic habits, as well 
as the character of the country, were unfavourable 
to any great advance in civilization, while their 
habitat in .Sierra Blanca was peculiarly adapted 
to the raids by which, like otlier Apaches, they 
acquired food and wealth. Their captives were 
held as slaves until ransomed or sold. The Pinal- 
enos earned an unenviable notoriety by their suc¬ 
cess in this tribal pursuit (see Bartlett, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in New Mexico, New York, 
1854). Apaches are divided into clans, but these 
are not toteinic. Their names are taken, not from 
animals, but from natural features of their locality. 
Affiliation of the clans in different tribes is recog¬ 
nized. Among the Coyoteros, clans have been 
recorded, counterparts of which have been found 
among other Apache divi.sions and also among the 
Navahos; while Bonrke {JAFL iii. [1890] 112) re¬ 
cords a number of identifications between the White 
Mountain Apaches and the Pinal Coyoteros. 

The Apaches displayed little care in the di^osal 
of their dead. The method followed by the Coyo¬ 
teros is described by H. C. Yarrow (*A Further 
Contribution to the Study of the Mortuary Customs 
of the North American Indians,*! RBEW, 1881, 
p. IIIL), who says they take the least possible 
trouble. A hole in the ground made by a tree 
stump or a stone is found, and into this they cram 
the body, partially wrapped up. The stone or 
stump is then rolled back. They mourn for thirty 
days, uttering loud lamentations at intervals; but, 
he adds, unless they are reminded of it, this is 
frequently forgotten. 

Litbiiature.—R eferences to the Coyoteros are scattered 
through the literature dealing with the Apaches (see above, 
and At end of art. Ai’acuks, In vol. i.); cf. also especially foot¬ 
notes, passim, in Bancroft, NR ; and F. W. Hodge, Rand^ 
book of American Indians ( « Bull. So BE, Washington, 1907), 
pt. 1, under ‘ Apache ’ and ‘ Coyotero.’ 

E. N. Fallaize. 

CREATION.— 1 . The conception in primitive 
heathenism. —The principle of cau.sality is a neces¬ 
sary category of tnought. The desire for know¬ 
ledge of the nature and origin of things is inborn. 

It stimulates the eager wonder and prompts the 
clamorous questions of every child and savage. 
Primitive man is philosophical in so far as he does 
not take things as a matter of course, as he makes 
the phenomena around him objects of reflexion, as 
he is keen to understand how everything came 
about. He is mentally a child, with a child’s 
vague fears of the unknown, a child’s love of a 
thrilling tale, and a child’s readiness to be satisfied 
with any explanation, however grotesque and 
absurd, of the things which arouse his interest. 
Curiosity and credulity are the characteristics of 
the primitive mind, and the roots of all mythology, 
which has not inaptly been called ‘ primitive nieti- 
physics. ’ At the same time it lias to be remembered 
that the childhood of the race included the maturity 
of the individual, and in not a few creation-myths 
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there are features which reflect the vices and 
pawions of grown men as well us the simplicity of 
children. The theories of the savage are of neces¬ 
sity like their inventor, matching his barbaric 
manners and customs, his crude emotions and rude 
conduct. Primitive man stands helpless in the 
midst of a universe of which he knows not the 
laws, but he is of imagination all compact, and 
therefore never at a loss for an answer to the 
questions which are the subject-matter of science 
and philosophy. He can explain tlie phenomena 
of Nature, the making of the universe, the descent 
of man. The background of all myths is the 
experience of primitive man interpretetf by himself. 
The tales he spins, the theories he invents, may be 
grave or gay, prosaic or poetical, attractive or 
repulsive, clever or absurd ; enough if they satisfy 
him. He does^ not know how defective is his logic, 
how riotous his fancy. He is experimenting in 
thought as best he can, and ‘the science of the 
modern has been evolved out of the errors 

of the simple savage’ (Jevons, Introd. p. 9). 

But the problem of origins has to be solved by 
religion as well as by philosophy, though it is 
approached from a dillerent side and in a dillerent 
spirit. Man has not only a speculative, but a 
religious instinct. Keligion is one of his native 
vital forces, without which he would have what 
Schelling termed ‘an original atheism of conscious¬ 
ness.’ No one can manufacture his religion, which 
is a native personal datum ; all that he requires is 
the due exercise and cul ti vation of N ature’s supreme 
gift. It is this element in the common conscious¬ 
ness of all generations which makes the search for 
a Creator a continuous pursuit. The question 
whether ‘ the savage state . . . represents an 
early condition of mankind’ (Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ 
i. 32), or whether we might ‘as well judge the wine 
by the dregs as primitive man by the savage’ 
(Gwatkin, Knowledge of God, 1908, i. ‘253), may be 
left open. Tor in the genuine [)rodiict3 of the 
religious sense, uncontaminated by the fancies of 
the mytliopceic faculty, there seems to be no con¬ 
trast of high and low. Increasing research into the 
mental habits of the least advanced races of man¬ 
kind now living tends to demonstrate that, side by 
side with the most foolish, tedious, and often 
repulsive myths, there is almost invariably a high, 
if vague, conception of a good Being who is the 
Maker of all things, the undying Guardian of the 
moral life of men. The evidence is presented 
with adequate thoroughness and with literary 
charm in the writings of Andrew Lang and F. B. 
Jevons. 

A. Lang^ gtands in wonder before ‘ the high gods of low races’ 
(Making of Rrligion'^, p. 173ff.). He must needs smile at the 
opinion expressed by Flint in the earlier days of Comparative 
Religion (in Faiths of the World, Eidin. 1882, p. 413), that ‘ at the 
bottom of the religious scale ... it is always easy to see how 
wretchedly the divine is conceived of . . . how little conscious 
of his own true wants ... is the poor worshipper’ (ib. p. 263). 
He is convinced that the animistic theory of Spencer and Tylor 
does not fit the facts. ‘ The high gods of savages are not ghosts ’ 
(p. 260). ‘ It is a positive fact that among some of the lowest 

savagea there exists, not a doctrinal and abstract Mono¬ 
theism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, kindly creative Being, 
while this belief is found in Juxtaposition with ghosts, totems, 
fetishes, and so on' (p. 254f.). bang presents ‘an array of 
moral and august savage supreme Beings’; and he believes 
that ‘ an old, nay, an obsolete theory--that of degeneration in 
religion—has facts at its basis, which its very supporters have 
Ignored, w'hich orthodoxy has overlooked’ (p. 252). 

He finds that ‘the belief in relatively pure creative beings, 
whether they are morally adored, without sacrifice, or merely 
neglected, is so widely diffused that Anthropology must Ignore 
them, or account for them as “ loan-gods,” or—give up her 
theory’ (ib. p. 229). He observes that the idea of a Hood 
Maker, once reached, becomes ‘ the germ of future theism,' and 
he seeks the highest confirmation of his theory in the religion 
of Israel, which is ‘probably a revival and purification of the 
old conception of a moral, beneficent creator, whose creed 
had been involved in sacrifice and anthropomorphic myth’ 
(Lang, Myth, Hit. and Rel. i. 329). 

Unfortunately this involution of religion in 


mythology is all but universal. When primitive 
man tries to explain how the world was made, his 
speculative faculty lands him in all kinds of error 
and confusion ; his theories are incredibly childish 
and whimsical. 

* Savages begin ... by mythically regarding various animals, 
spiders, grasshoppers, ravens, eagles, cockatoos, as the creators 
or recoverers of the world. As civilization advances, those 
animals still perform their beneficent functions, but are looked 
on as gods In disguise ’ (ib. i. 241 f.). 

Bunjil, the Soutli Australian maker of men and 
thinf^s, is identified witli the eagle-hawk ; Cagn, 
the Bushman Creator, with the muntis-insect; and 
even Brahma or Vi^nu, with a boar, a fish, or a 
tortoise. Among the nai ive tribes: of America the 
hawk, the coyote, or the musk-rat is the demiurge ; 
among others the crow, the raven, or the hare plays 
the chief r61e in the task of creation. If tne 
Creator does not partake of the character of a 
totem or worshipful beast, lu* :s identilied with a 
wizard or modicine-man. E'*(fry race has had its 
legendary accomit of t;:e orig>u of things, and, 
while creation-myths can nwer be far in advance 
of the ideas and sentimerii^* of a people, they may, 
and often do, lag far benind. Religious conser- 
vati.sm makes adult nations slow to put away the 
childish things that faith has once consecrated. 
If a creation-legend has found its vales sacer, and 
been incorporated with the ritual of the altar, 
scarcely anything short of a miracle is strong 
enough to charm it from the popular mind. 

2. The conception in civilized paganism. —All 
tlie early ideas of creation are, of course, geocen¬ 
tric. The ‘earth’ of which mythology offers an 
account may be but a circle of hills and valleys 
known to some wandering tribe. But the great 
phenomena of Nature—sun, moon, and stars, day 
and niglit, storm-wind and thunder-cloud, birds 
and beasts and men—are much the same every¬ 
where, and they form tlie warp and woof of all 
cosmogonies. In sjute of immonse diversities of 
detail, there is a family likeness in the creation- 
myths of the world. Nothing is more striking 
than the parallelism between Hesiod’s savage 
stories and those of the Maoris and Mangaians of 
to-<lay. The primitive mind, working on the same 
materials, seems everywhere to evolve the same 
crude and infantine speculations regarding the 
origin of things. Cf. the artt. on COSMOGONY AND 
Cosmology. 

(1) Egypt .—The religious history of Egypt, ex¬ 
tending over many thousands of years, is the history 
of a theism almost choked by an animism which 
deified beasts and birds and trees. T’lie priests of 
the temples, who Avere the advanced thinkers of 
the nation, endeavoured to be true to the high 
thcistic tradition, and therefore chose to regard 
the innumerable popular gods as only various 
manifestations of tne one Divine creative energy. 
Even the priests were henotheists ratlier than 
monotheists, worshipping one god as if there were 
no other, ascribing to him all the highest attri¬ 
butes of deity, but xvithout any idea of logically 
denying the reality of other gods. Ptah, the chief 
god of Memphis, whom the (Greeks identified with 
llepluestus, was called by his priests the ‘ master- 
artisan,’ i.e. the Creator. At Elephantine, in the 
clay district beside the cataracts, Khniim was the 
demiurge, who moulded his creatures like a potter. 
At Hermopolis it was Thoth who made the world, 
speaking it into existence. ‘ That which flows 
from his mouth, happens, and that which he 
speaks, comes into being.’ 

The following hymns date from at least 2000 b.o. (1) To 
Amon-Rti : 'Hail to thee, maker of all thiriL^s, lord of law, 
father of the j?ods ; maker of men, creator of neasfs. . . . The 
one wiihont a second . . . king- alone, single among the gods.’ 
(2) To riab : 'To him is due the work of the hanfls. the walking 
of the feet, the sight of the eyes, the hearing of the ears, the 
breatliing of the nostrils, the courage of the heart, the vigour 
of the hand, activity in body and in the mouth of all the godf 
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and men, and of all living animals: intelligenoa and speech, 

iiatever is in the heart and whatever is on the tongue' 
(Renouf, Orig. and Growth of Rel, of Anc. Hgypt, p. 220). 

In a papyrus at Turin, the following words are put into the 
mouth of ‘ the almighty God, the self-existing ’; * I am the 
maker of heaven and of the earth, I raise its mountains and the 
creatures which are upon it: I make the waters. ... I am the 
maker of heaven, and of the mysteries of the twofold horizon. 
It is 1 who have given to all the gods the soul which Is within 
them. When I open my eyes, there is light; when I close 
them, there is darkness. I make the hours, and the hours come 
Into existence. I am Chepera in the morning, R& at noon, Tmu 
in the evening'(i6. p. 221 f.). And the following is an extract 
from a hymn preserved in the museum at Bulak : ‘Hail to thee, 
Amon-Ra . . . lord of all existences, the support of things, the 
support of all things. The One in his works, single among the 
gods . . . Lord of truth, father of the gods; maker of men, 
creator of beasts . . . Most glorious one, chief maker of the 
earth after his image, how great are his thoughts above every 
God! Atmu, maker of men . . . giving them life . . . listening 
to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when one cries 
unto him ‘ (i6. 225). 

In EJ^ypt, however, as everywhere, the mythical 
mingled with the religions, tlie irrational with 
the rational. See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Egyi)tian). 

(2) India .—The problem of the origin of things 
naturally faBcinatea ‘ the brooding iniiid of India.* 
For ages the Fast was ‘plunged in thought,’ and 
brought up a few pearls, witli many empty shells, 
from the depths. Some of the hymns of the Ki^- 
veda are, if not monotheistic, at least henotheistic 
in their pure an<l lofty idea of creation. Varuna 
is praised as the maker of all things : 

‘Truly admirable for grandeur are the works of Him who has 
separated the two worlds and fixed their vast extent: of Him 
who has set in motion the high and sublime firmament, who 
has spread out the heavens above and the earth beneath. . . . 
This Asura [Lord], who is acquainted with all things, has 
propped up these heavens, he has fixed the boundaries of the 
earth. He is enthroned above all the worlds, universal king; 
all the laws of the world are the laws of Varuga. . . . Be¬ 
tween this earth and the sublime heaven above, all things, 
O Varuga, are of thy creation ’ (Darmesteter, Sel. Essay p. ‘284). 

But in India, too, we see the inevitable conflict 
between religion and mythology, with religion 
often defeatca and defiled. 'J’he gods of the Vedas 
are, on the whole, of the usual polytheistic type, 
and side by side with the maje.stic hymns of 
creation we find a crowd of fanciful, humorous, 
often obscene, myths of the making of the world, 
all in flagrant contradiction with every imre reli¬ 
gious conception. See Cosmogony and Cos¬ 
mology (Indian). 

The advanced thinkers of the Vedanta accepted 
a philosophy of idealism, and carried it so far as to 
affirm tliat the world of phenomena had no real 
existence; to the enlightened it was all illusion ; 
only to the soul which was entangled in the 
deception of the senses did it still ajipear real. 
Instead of explaining the universe, they explained 
it away, and they did not deem it necessary to 
answer the question, ‘ Who created mayaV 

(3) Persia .—The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Persians, begins with the words, ‘ I proclaim and 
worship Ahura Mazda, the Creator.’ The religious 
poetry of Persia does not stop short of monotheism, 
while its mythology and theology teach a dualism 
of the most pronounced type. 

‘It is through me,’ says Ahura to his prophet, Zoroaster, 
‘that the firmament, with its distant boundaries . . . subsists 
without pillars to rest upon ; it is through me that the earth, 
through rue that the sun, the moon, and the stars take their 
radiant course through the atmosphere : it was I who formed 
the seeds in such a manner that, when sown in the earth, they 
should grow,' etc. (Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 288). 

Much more poetical is the following piece, which 
in its eager questioning singularly resembles Job 
38-39 : 

‘ Reveal to me the truth, O Ahura 1 What was the beginning 
of the good creation ? 

Who is the father, who, at the beginning of time, begat 
Order? 

Who has traced for the sun and the stars the paths that 
they must follow? 

Who makes the moon increase and decrease ? . . . 

Who has fixed the earth and the immovable stars to establish 
them firmly, so that they might not fall? Who has fixed 
the waters and the trees ? 


Who has directed the rapid course of the wind and of the 
clouds? What skilful artist has made the light and the 
darkness? . . . 

Those are the things that I wish to ask Thee, O Mazda, O 
beneficent Spirit, O Creator of all things 1 ’ (t6. p. 290 f.). 

The theology of Persia teaches that ironi the 
beginning the kingdoms of Orniuzd (Ahura Mazda, 
‘ the Lord Wisdom ’) and Ahriman (Angra Mainyu, 
‘destructive spirit’) were independent of each 
other. Ormuzd created this material world as a 
kind of rampart between the two invisible realms. 
Heaven and its lights were first made by his word ; 
then, in succession, the waters, the solid land, the 
plants, the animals, and, lastly, man. But his 
rival tried to undo all the work, to spoil the fair 
creation. He confronted light with (iarkness, he 
pitted demons against angels, and to life, love, 
virtue, and truth he oppo.sed error, vice, hatred, 
and death. Since then, the history of the world 
has been the history of the contlict between the 
two kingdoms of good and evil, wherein this earth 
is the hroatl fi(;ld of battle. See, further, COS¬ 
MOGONY AND Co.smology (Iranian). 

Lagarde and other scholars have strongly maintained that 
the Hebrew cosmogony in Gn 1 is in some respects dependent 
onlthe I’ersian creution-story, particularly as regards the order 
of events; hut it is more probable that the Persian influence 
on Israel did not begin till after the time of the writing of the 
Priestly Document to which Gn 1 hclongs. Be that as it may, 
the Persian dualism, with its eterrially opposed principles of 
light and darkness, good and evil, had its obvious parallels in 
Greek thought, and was revived in Maniclncism, while even 
shrewd thinkers like J. S. Mill have thought that the defects 
of the universe can be best explained by supposing the Creator 
hampered through the insulllcicncy and intractableness of the 
materials with which He had to work (J. S. Mill, 2'hree Essays 
on Religion, Lond. ed. 1904, pp. 178, 186). 

(4) Oreece.SeQ Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Greek). 

3 , The Biblical conception.—Tlie OT has three 
types of idea.s regarding the Creation, embedded in 
three strata of its literature. ( 1 ) d'he first is found 
in Gn 2 **'*-®. The narrative has all the fresli cliarm 
of the ancient writing (J) to which it belongs. It 
is full of naive anthropomorphisms, representing 
God as moulding, breathing, planting, walking, 
and it undoubtedly has a background of popular 
mythology. But the writer adorns whatever he 
touches, transfusing old legends with a new spirit, 
so that ‘ in dej)th of moral and religious insight 
the passage is unsurpassed in the OT ’ (Skinner, 
Genesisy 62). There is no attempt here to rtipresent 
the creation of ‘ heaven and earth ’; tliese are 
taken for granted ; s[)eculation is not yet advanced 
enough to grapple with such magnitudes, d’he 
whole interest centres in the making first of man, 
and then of a pleasant and fruitful place for his 
abode. See, further, Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Heb.). 

( 2 ) Another type of creation doctrine is found in 
the Deutero-lsaiali. It was the mis.sion of t})is 
prophet to eomfort Israel in her exile, and he 
luliilsit by giving her a lofty concejition of (lod 
the Creator. He teaches that Jaliweh ite not 
merely the God of Israel, but the only God, who 
brought all things into being by a free act of 
creation. ‘Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand? . . . Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these’ (Is 40'“'^). 
Jahweh is greater than the infinite sea and sky. 
It was this prophet who made the creatorship 
of Jahweh a fundamental Jewish belief, and it is 
to be noted that in his doctrine there is not the 
fainte.st echo of the old creation-legends, not the 
remotest suggestion of a primeval chaos, or of a 
conflict between light and darkness, to say nothing 
of a slaying of ‘dragons of the prime.’ As if to 
lay the ghosts of all such superstitions, he makes 
the God of creation say : ‘ I am Jahweh, and 
there is none else. I form the light, and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil: I am 
Jahweh, that doeth all the.se things’ (Is 45**’). 
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Pure religion has gained an absolute victory over 
mythology. 

(^) third type of cosmogony is found in 
(4n 1. This majestic prologue to the Hihle belongs 
to those Priestly Writings (P) of the po.st-exilic 
period which form the greater part of the Hexa- 
teuch. Our interpretation of the opening sentences 
is aflected by our solution of a difficult and delicate 
problem of syntax. Most scholars now read the 
passage thus: 

‘When God beg-an to create the heaven and the earth—the 
earth beinif without form and void, and darkness being upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God brooding upon the 
face of the waters—God said. Let there be light, and there was 
light.’ 

If this exegesis is correct, the writer teaches a 
dualiism. He thinks of a dark watery chaos exist¬ 
ing before the creation began, and gives it the 
mythical name Te/idm. (‘the Deep’), which is evi- 
dently the Heb. equivalent of the Bah. Tiamdt. 
This is the first of many parallels between tlie two 
famous Kpics of creation. See, further, Cosmo¬ 
gony AND Cosmology (Heb.). 

The doctrine of a creation out of nothing— ex 
nihilo —is nowhere expressly taught in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. The first near approach to it occurs in the 
words of the mother of the Maccabees : 4^ ovk 6vtu)p 
^TToLrjafp aurd 6 de6f (2 Mac 7^), which are too 
definitely rendered by the Vulgate : ex nihilo fecit 
ilia Dens. The IVisdorn of Solomon^ on the other 
hand, distinctly reproduces the Platonic doctrine 
of the creation or the world ‘out of formless 
matter,’ dLfxbp<pov HXrjs (IP^). In the NT the 
Divine creation of the world is presupposed in 
many sayings of our Lord and His Apostles, as in 
those which mention the foundation of the world 
(Mt 253^ Lk 11 ^ Jn 11^, Eph D, He 4*, I P 1 »), 
the creation of man and woman (Mt 19^’*, Ac 
1724 - 2 fl, I qq 2 ^*); and those which represent Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth (Mt 11 ^, Lk 
Ac the Source of all things (Ro 11^, 

1 Co 8 ®, Eph 4”), the Father who through the Son 
made the world (Jn P, Col He P). Faith 

grasps the fact ‘ that the worlds have been framed 
by the word (/i 7 )/xart) of God ; so that what is seen 
hath not been made out of things which do appear’ 
(/x-J; 4k <paivoixlv(t}p, He IP). 

4. The Greek conception,—While the old cos¬ 
mogonic myths were fading in the light of the pure 
religion of Israel, the wise men of Greece were 
turning upon them the light of philosophy. The 
great decisive step which the Ionian cosmologists 
took once for all consisted, as Grote and Zeller 
have shown, in the substitution of impersonal 
causes acting according to law in place of personal 
causes acting arbitrarily. Burnet expresses the 
matter by simply saying that they * left off telling 
tales.’ This was the beginning of a new era in 
the evolution of thought, and ‘history teaches 
that science has never existed except among 
those peoples which the Greeks have influenced’ 
(Early Greek Phil.^ 1892, pp. 8 , 27). For details 
of Greek speculation, see COSMOGONY AND Cos¬ 
mology (Greek). 

5 . The dogmatic conception.—Till recent times 
the Clnirch’s doctrine of creation was ba.se<l on the 
accei)tan(;e of Gn I as literal history, and parti¬ 
cularly on an ungrammatical exegesis of the first 
three verses. Most of the Fathers, the scholastics, 
and the Protestant theologians believed that the 
world was miraculously created out of nothing, in 
six days, some six thousand years ago. This was 
a truth of revelation, which closed all (questions, 
Luther comments on Gn 1 , that ‘ Moses is writing 
history and reporting things that actually hap¬ 
pened’ (* meldet gcstehehcnc Dinge^), The matter 
therefore cannot be treated speculatively. To 
reason about it were profane. ‘ God was pleased,’ 
says Calvin, ‘ that a history of the creation should 


exist,’ and he repeats a story of Augustine’s about 
‘a good old man, who, when some one j)ertly asked 
. . . what God did before the world was created, 
answered: He made a hell for the inquisitive’ 
(Instit. I. xiv. 1). But the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihUo cannot be deduced from Gn D'®, which 
rather, as we have seen, teaches a dualism. This 
was, indeed, the explicit doctrine of some of the 
early Fatliers, who remained in closer touch with 
the Jews, and therefore correctly interpreted the 
pa.8sage in question. Justin Martyr, quoting Gn 
D*®, says that Plato (whom he accuses of atticizing 
Moses) and his followers ‘and we ourselves’ have 
thence learned that ‘through the Word of Go<l the 
whole world came into existeru^e out of things 
subjacent and before declared by Moses’ (Anol. i. 
69). Clement of Alexandria also maintained that 
Plato took from Moses his doctrine of a formless 
matter, expressly referring for the latter to Gn 1’*' 
(Stf'om. V, 14). 

But Christian thought could not rest in a 
dualism, whether Mosaic or Platonic or Gnostic. 
The doctrine of an eternal matter was seen to be 
a dangerous rival to the doctrine of the eternal 
Logos, and almost with one accord the theologians 
of the East and West alike set themselves to 
demolish the pagan conception of an uncreated 
uXt;. With the LXX or the Vulgate instead of the 
Hebrew text before them, they honestly counted 
Moses as a monist. But, though revelation thus 
seemed to be on their side, they still habitually 
ba.sed their doctrine upon reason. They were 
Christian philosophers meeting other philosophers 
on common ground. Their arguments have been 
restated in C. M. Walsh’s recent book. The Doc¬ 
trine of Creation (1910). *God alone is without 
beginning’ was the thesis they defended. If 
matter were uncreated, it would be equal with 
God—a second God. If there were two first prin¬ 
ciples, they would be incommunicable without a 
third, which would be the ultimate principle. 
Plainly the one must come from the other, and, 
yet more ^ainly, matter from God rather than the 
reverse. To be Lord of all, God must have created 
matter. If it were uncreated, the world could not 
be constructed out of it, for it could not be recej)- 
tive of the qualities which God wished to imnose 
upon it, unless God Himself had made it sucli as 
He wished it to be. That which is capable of 
being made into an artistic world must itself have 
had a wise and skilful Maker. 

These arguments are certainly sufficient to prove 
the dependence of all things upon God, and the 
derivation of all things from God. But the affir¬ 
mation of a time—or rather an eternity—in wdiich 
God was not a Creator, in which the universe was 
non-existent, is another matter. Some of the 
greatest minds found it impossihle to conceive such 
acosmism. Origen held that before the creation of 
our world God had created others, as He will 
create others after ours, without beginning or end ; 
that matter, or the substance underlying all the 
successive worlds, is eternally created (dc Princip. 
III. V. 3-4). Augustine had the deep and pregnant 
thought that the preservation of the world is a 
continuous creation (de Civ. Dei^ xii. 25). Scotus 
Erigena, the profoundest thinker in the Middle 
Ages, taught that God’s working is equally eternal 
with His being; that creation is involved in His 
essence ; that He necessarily manifests Himself in 
the world ; that He precedes it not in time but only 
in the idea, as its cause [de Divisione Naturce, iii. 
25). Thomas Aquinas confessed that reason could 
only he satisfied with the assumption that the world 
luul no beginning ; that, God being the svfficiens 
causa mundi, the cause must apparently always 
have its efiect; and that the doctrine of a begin¬ 
ning, or the non-eternity of the world, is to be 
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received sola fide, by an act of pure faith, in defer 
ence to authority: * MiDuluni incoepisse est credi- 
bile, non aufetn deinonsfrahile vel scibile^ (c. Gent. 
ii. 38 ; jSum/na, i. 4G, 104). The Theolopia Ger- 
fiianica has this proloiind passa^^e : ‘ft belonjijetl 
unto the Will, and is its prop^^rty, that it should 
will soinetliin}'. Wimt else is it for? For it were 
vain, unless it had some work to do, and this it 
cannot have without the creature (or creation). 
Therefore there must be creatures, and God will 
have them, to the end that the Will may be put 
in exercise by their means, and work ’ (ch. 51). 
Jacob Jfoehme likewise saw that a hidden will, 
which did not become present to itself in the object 
of its creation, would not attain to manifestation 
for itself, and so would remain unconscious. 

6 . The philosophical conception. — Philosophy 
entered upon a new era when it first venturen to 
ignore anu then to repudiate the orthodox do(drine 
of creation. For a time it claimed its independ¬ 
ence very modestly and tentatively. It seemed 
still content to bend the knee to authority. Paeon 
made a distinction between ‘onewho pliiiosoj)hizes 
according to the sense alone,’ and ‘Sacred W rit’— 
the former representing matter as ‘.self-existing,' 
the latter as ‘from God.’ That ‘matter was 
creatcal from nothing, we know by faith,’ a.s it 
is ‘ one to which those philosoT»hies could not ri.se’ 

(ed. Spedding, v. 491). Descartes introduces 
Ids rev olutionary ideas in tlie humblest tone. ‘ It 
may be believed, without di.seredit to the miracle 
of creation, that the nature of things purely 
material is much more easily conceived when they 
are belield coming . . . gradually into existence, 
than wlien tliey are only considered as produced at 
once in a iinished and perfect state’ (On 
V.). Jiocke did not feel justitied in rejecting the 
doctrine of ereatio ex nihilo. He maintained that 
the impossibility of conceiving the making of 
something of which no f)art existed before cannot 
be regarded as a reasonable criterion to .set a limit 
to the operations of an in Unite Mind. To him the 
existence of an extra-mundane Creator was capable 
of demonstration. Its evidence, if he was not 
mistaken, was equal to mathematical certainty 
[IIuvi. Understanding, iv. 10). Such dcmon.stra- 
tions were numerous during the age of Natural 
Religion, and Coleridge, not without rea.son, com¬ 
plained that men had come to regard the relation 
of the Creator to the universe in tlie same light as 
that of a mason to his work. Such mechanical 
deism easily gave place to pure materialism. It 
was Spinoza Avho led philosophy into more fruitful 
fields. As opposed to those mechanical concep¬ 
tions, ‘ the ueveloped idea of God as the omni¬ 
present Life of the w'orld, constantly operating in 
and through natural laws, is common to educated 
theism with pantheism, and is what modern thei.sm 
owes to pantneistic exaggeration ’ (Fraser, rhil. of 
Theism}, p. 83). Spinoza regarded the traditional 
theory of creation as making the nature of God 
arbitrary and the existence or the world a matter 
of chance. He therefore entirely rejected it. For, 
though his Natura naturans, or Nature active, 
may in a manner be called the Creator of his 
Natura naturata, or Nature passive, these are 
consubstantial and co-etemal, neither before nor 
after the other. There is no beginning in the 
universe ; there can be no end. The existing order 
of things is the only one possible, and in its in¬ 
voluntary evolution it flows from its cause, the one 
infinite reality, with the same mathematical neces¬ 
sity with which the angles of a triangle are 
derived from the triangle. Fichte follows Spinoza 
in emphatically repudiating the doctrine of crea¬ 
tion, calling it ‘the root error of all false meta¬ 
physics and dogmatics,’ which perverts the idea of 
GckI from the outset, investing it with caprice, 


and changing thought into a dreaming play of 
fancy (‘ein traumendes Pliantasiren,’ Werke, 1845, 
V. 479). Hegel accepts the category of creation, 
but fills it with a new content. ‘God,’ he says, 
‘is the Creator of the world; it belongs bo His 
being. His essence, to be Creator; in so far as He 
is not this. He is imperfectly conceived. Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon a time. What 
belongs to the Idea belongs to it as an eterniH 
moment or determination’ (Werke, 1832, xii. 
157 f.). ‘God does not create the world once ; He 
is the eternal Creator. This eternal self-revela¬ 
tion, this actus, is His notion. His definition’ (ib. 
p. 181). * Ohne Welt ist Gott nicht GotU (xi. 122 ). 

Schleiermacher felt that the idea of a beginning of 
God’s creative activity places Him as a temporal 
being in the domain of change. He regarded the 
work of God as Creator as one with Ills work as 
Preserver, and the two together as identical with 
the totality of causation in Nature (Ver christl. 
Glaubc, 1889, i. ‘294-297). 

All the English Idealists agree in identifying 
the Creation witli God’s self-manifestation, which 
they regard as an eternally necessary moral act. 
‘It is of the very e.ssence of mind or spirit,’ says 
John Caird, ‘that it contains in it the nece.‘<sity of 
self-manifestation in objective form, and therefore 
that which we speak of as “the creation of the 
world ” must be conceived as the expression not of 
arbitrary will, but of the very nature and being of 
God’ (Fund. Ideas of Christianity, i. 84 f.). Green 
expre.ssed the same profound thought more daringly 
by saying that the world is as neces.sary to God as 
God IS to the world. The words of two leading 
German thinkers will show how tlie later philo¬ 
sophy and theology have welcomed the new con¬ 
ception ; 

‘ The will to create,' says Lotze. ' is an absolutely eternal pre¬ 
dicate of Ood, and oug^ht not to oe used to designate a deed of 
Ill's, so much as the ab.solute dependence of the world upon llis 
will, in contradistinction to its voluntary emanation from His 
nature' (Out. of Phil, of Rel. 74). ' It is a sensuous representa¬ 

tion,' says Lipsius, ‘ to trace creation back to a single act now 
lying in the past, or to speak of a first beginning of creation; 
rather is the whole world-development, so soon as it is viewed 
religiously, to be brought under the idea of creation, conse¬ 
quently to be regarded as without beginning or end ’ (Dogrnatik, 
293). 

We cannot do better than close this section with 
the calm pronouncement of the Nestor of Scottish 
philosophy : 

' I do not find,' says A. 0. Fraser, ' that the presence of order 
and design within the cosmos means that the cosmos must 
have had a beginning. That the universe should exist without 
either a beginning or an end of its orderly metamorphoses, 
does not seem less consistent with the ideas of theism and 
providence, than the hypothesis of its sudden creation in time 
—whatever that may mean. . . . We seem to be born into 
an unbeginning and unending divinely natural evolution* 
(TheUm'i, pp. 126, 133). 

7, The scientific conception. — Science has 
widened man’s cosmic view and increased hia 
cosmic emotion. His doctrine of creation is trans¬ 
figured in the light of astronomy and geology, 
biology and pala3ontology. His vision of the 
making of this world at a certain recent time, and 
of the rest of the universe with it, is replaced by 
a grander vision of the slow and progressive for¬ 
mation, by the action of physical forces, of a 
universe in which countless new worlds are being 
formed to-day just as this one—this satellite of the 
sun—was formed hundreds of millions of years ago. 
His idea of a primeval chaos, which found expres¬ 
sion in all his antique cosmogonies (as in Gn P), is 
discarded for the conviction that, when he goes 
back as far as the wings of imagination can cany 
him, this universe, however changed in aspect, is 
still a cosmos. And his old belier that ‘ there are 
^ust as many species of plants and animals as 
there were different forms originally created by 
the Infinite Being; and that these different forms, 
according to the laws of reproduction imposed 
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upon them, produced others, but always forms like 
themselves (Tjinnaius), has yielded to ‘ a view of 
life, with its several powers, having been origin¬ 
ally breathed by the Creator into a few forma or 
into one; and, that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on^ according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being evolved’ (Darwin, Origin of Specie^ ^ p. 403). 

‘The progress of science,*^as Driver frankly ad¬ 
mits, ‘ has brought the Cosmogony of Genesis into 
sharp and undisguised antagonism with the Cosmo¬ 
gony of science, . . . and to expect to find in it 
supernatural information on points of scientific fact, 
is to naistake its entire purpose’ {Genesis y p. 33). 
There is nothing, however, in the cosmogony of 
science that is in conflict with that conception of 
‘ a great and good Maker of the world ’ which is 
found at the heart of so many primitive and 
savage religions; or with Isaiah’s idea of a Creator 
who ‘ hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance ’; or with the Platonic faith 
expressed in the Tinioeus : ‘ Let me tell you, 

then, why the Creator created and made the 
universe. He was good, and desired that all things 
should be as like Himself as possible’ (Jowett, 
iii. 613). 

The scientific conception of creation has import¬ 
ant bearings upon religion. It has at once made 
God greater and brought Him nearer. It has not 
only immeasurably expanded the heavens which 
declare His glory, but it has substituted the action 
of an immanent for the action of a transcendent 
Creator. ‘ The general effetit of the intellectual 
movement of modern times,’ says J. Fiske, ‘has 
been to discredit more than ever before the Latin 
idea of God as a power outside of nature and occa¬ 
sionally interfering with it’ [Through Nature to 
Gody 147). The ‘Great Original’ can no longer be 
con(;eived as a Demiurge or Master-builder, put¬ 
ting forth His power once and then staying His 
hand; His creative action is spread all along the 
line of gradual development, revealing itsdf in 
ever higher potencies. And in place of a God 
beyond the stars, who created the world once upon 
a time and then was content with ‘seeing it go,’ 
we have a Spirit who is ‘ closer than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet.’ 


CREEDS AN 

Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. Pinches), p. 231. 

Buddhist (d. II. Pateson), p. 232. 

Christian (A. P. Burn), p. 237 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 242. 

CREED (Bab.-Assyr.).—Though the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria was practically homo¬ 
geneous, tliere were probably nearly as many 
different beliefs as there were States or provinces ; 
and tlie creed of the people became modified from 
time to time, either through the progress of thought 
or on account of political exigencies. These changes 
in the beliefs of the people, which sometimes bore 
upon the nature of the gods whom they worshipped, 
were in some cases such as to form either imjiortant 
variations in the original creeds, or transformations 
such as might have made a fresh statement of their 
position needful. . . 

Notwithstanding that this was the case, it is not 
certain that in any of the centres of religious 
teaching the priests ever thought of putting forward 
anything in the nature of a creed, as we understand 
the word to-day ; indeed, no document in which 


Further research into the ultimate nature of 
matter seems destined to upset many hypotheses. 

‘There is nothing,’ said Lord Kelvin, ‘between absolute 
scientific belief in a Creative power, and the acceptance of the 
theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. ... If you think 
strong^ly enough, you will be forced by science to the belief in 
God which is the foundation of all religion’ [Nineteenth Cent., 
June 1903). And now, even the atomic theory of the origin of 
things^ after a vojfue of more than 2000 years, is at length being 
set aside, for it is found, as Sir O. Lodge says, that the ‘ atoms 
of matter,’ instead of being ultimate, ‘ are liable ... to break 
up or explode, and so resmve themselves into simpler forms,’ 
called electrons, which again are described as ‘ knots or twists 
or vortices, or some sort of either static or kinetic modification, 
of the ether of space’ [Life and Matter^ 28, 3‘2). Ether ‘Is 
probably the funciamental substratum of the whole material 
world, underlying every kind of activity, and constituting the 
very atoms of which our own bodies are composed ’ [The Sub¬ 
stance of Faith, 74). ‘ If any one thinks that ether, with all its 

massiveness and energy, has probably no psychical significance, 
I find myself unable to agree with hira’(!rAs Ether o/Space, 
1909, p. 114). 

The scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution has thus brought us nearer than ever to 
‘the Mind which, like our own, must underlie the material 
fabric,' the Nous of Anaxagoras. * The process of evolution 
can be regarded as the gradual 'infolding of the Divine 
Thought, or Logos, throughout the universe, by the action of 
Spirit upon matter ‘ nf Faith, f)9). There are some 

who ‘recognise in this extraordinary development a contact 
between this material frame of things and a universe higher 
and other than anything known to our senses : . . . a universe 
capable of infinite development . . . long after this planet . . . 
shall have fulfilled its present spirt of destiny, and retired cold 
and lifeless upon its endless way ’ (Lt/e and Matter, 199 f.). 

Litbratdrr.— E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 1891 
(<1903); A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 1887, 
also Making of Religion^, London, 1900; F. B. Jevons, Intro¬ 
duction to the History of Religion, London, 1890, Religion in 
Evolution, do. 1906, The Idea of God in Early Religions, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of (rod (Gifford 
Lectures, 1900), ^ Edinburgh, 1908; P. Le Page Renouf, 
Origin and Growth of Ret. of Anc. Egypt (Hihbert Lectures, 
1879), London, 1880; Max Muller, Introd. to Science of Re¬ 
ligion, London, 1873, new ed. 1882; J. Darmesteter, Selected 
Essays, Eng. tr., London, 1895, also Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 
1893; J. Skinner, ‘Genesis,’ \t\ ICC, Edinburgh, 1010; S. R. 
Driver, ‘Genesis,’ In Westminster Com., London, 1904, 7 1909; 
J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, London, 1892; J. Adam, 
Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures, 1908), Edin¬ 
burgh, 1908; C. M. Walsh, Doctrine of Creation, London, 1910 ; 
A. £. Fraser, Philosophy of Theism (Qxfford Lectures, 1895-96), 
Edinburgh and London, 1899; John Caird, Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity, Olasfjfow, 1899; H. Lotze, Out¬ 
lines of a Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1892; 
Lipsius, Dogmatik^, Brunswick, 189.L- C. Darwin, Origin of 
Species^, London, 1891 ; J. Fiske, Through Nature to God, 
London, 1900 ; G. J. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion^, ed. 
C. Gore, London, 1896; J. Iverach, Christianity and Evolu¬ 
tion, London, 1894, al.so Theism, London, 19(X); Lord Kelvin, 
art. in Nineteenth Century, June 1903 ; Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Life and Matter, London, 1905, also The Substance, of Faith, 
Ixuidon, 1907 ; see also the literature appended to the varioui 
artt. on CouMOOONT and Cosmoloqt. J. STRACHAN. 


D ARTICLES. 

Hebrew.—See ‘Jewi.sh.’ 

Jewish (li. HIR.SCHFELD), p. 244. 

Muhammadan (S. JiANK-PooLE), p. 246. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 247. 

they have formulated the articles of their belief 
has yet come down to us, except the well-known 
legends of their gods (which, however, are more of 
the nature of sacred books), and certain introduc¬ 
tions to incantations. Tliat they should have 
formulated a statement of their religious beliefs, 
however, would not by any means have been either 
an impossible thing or against their ideas of religious 
propriety. Often enough, and seemingly at all 
periods, they declared their creeds in tlie names 
they bore. Thus, in the time of Lugal-anda and 
Uru-ka-gina (c. 4000 B.C.), we meet with names 
similar to the following: [S)ur-Bau, ‘ man of Bau’; 
Ura-Dumuzi, ‘servant of ’rammnz’; Enim-Suru- 
j)ak ' -zida, ‘ the word of Siirupak is true,’ or the 

1 Or Sukurra. This was the god of Surippak, or Suruppak, 
now Kara, which was the city of Ut-impistim, the Babylonian 
Noah. 
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like ; Amar-ASnan^ ‘ the corn-god’s steer,* etc. . 
and names of tiie same character continued to be 
used all through tlie succeeding periods. Durin 
the early Semitic periotl (2UU0 n.C.) there occu 
names \\Kid Sumnia-iln ld4lkiy * if God were not mj 
god ’ ; Sumimi-ilu ld-S(ima$^ ‘ if my god were noi 
tlie sun-god’; Siii-ld-Snnan^ ‘ Sin (the moon-geni) 
has no etiiial ’; Zt r-p((nit\im-v,inmi^ ‘ ZSrpanftum is 
niy mother’; Ynui.i-ilu, ‘Jah is God’; Nabium- 
‘ Nebo is god,’ etc. In Assyrian literature we 
likewise find sucli names as AShir-taklaky ‘ I trust 
in Assur’; Tu/culti-Ninip, ‘my trust is Ninip,' 
with its synonym Tukiilti-dpil-^Sarra (Tiglatn- 
pileser)* iiiy trust is the son of R-sarra *; V^ur 
dniat - Eciy ‘ keep the word (or command) of Ea ’ 
Sin Sadua^ ‘ Sin is our mountain (of defence),* etc. 
Some names express belief as to the identity o: 
divinities—po.ssibly in opposition to those whose 
creed wasdillerent : for instance, Nabd-yd'u^ ‘Nebo 
is Jah’; Yd-DagunUy ‘Jah is Dagon’; and such 


.he caused to be. 

[He ina}de [the plant], he made the tree— 

[Everything] he made there— 

[He laid the brick], he made the beams ; 

[He constructed the house], he built the city; 

[He built the city], he established t]ic community; 

[He built the city Niffer], he built E-kura the temple ; 

[He built the city Erech], he b[uilt J£-a]na [the temple). 

Here the obverse breaks off, and, where the text becomes 
legible a^ain, on the reverse, it is an incantation for purifica¬ 
tion. similar to many others in Assyro-Babylonian literature. 

It seems probable that the other centres of Divine 
worship in Babylonia had similar statements of the 
creed held in the place, and this presup}) 08 es theo¬ 
logical schools and colleges for the priests. At 
present we do not know much, if anything, about 
them ; but tlie temple-libraries may ultimately 
yield information upon the point, together witn 
statements of their beliefs similar to that trans¬ 
lated above. 

Cf. also artt. BABYLONIANS and Assyrians, and 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Bab.). 


names as Yd-dbini^ ‘Jah is our father,’ form an 
interesting series. The Babylonians, like all the 
Semites, were intensely religious, and seldom 
objected to asserting their creed ; indeed, some of 
the above names show that the Western Semites 
in general announced it boldly, and that what men 
called themselves became, as it were, a challenge 
to such as they regarded as heterodox. 

Naturally, these are very short professions of 
faith, and it is doubtful whether longer ones are 
likely to be found. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to have been considered necessary to make some 
kind of a statement before beginning the utterance 
of an incantation. This took the form of a recital 
of some religious or mythological event, which 
justified the mystic words and the ceremonies 
which were to follow. Among these are the stories 
of the various evil spirits, the poetical description 
of the vine of Eridu, and the primitive account of 
the Creation prefixed to, and forming part of, the 
incantation to toothache. The composition most 
like a creed, however, is that known as the 
bilingual story of the Creation, which is prefixed 
to an incantation for purification : 

Incantation. —The holy house, the house of the gods, In a holy 
place had not been made ; 

A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not been 
created; 

A brick had not been laid, a beam had not been shaped ; 

A house had not been built, a city had not been constructed ; 
A city had not been made, the inhabitants had not been 
installed (V); 

Niffer had not been built, fi-kura^ hod not been constructed ; 
Erech had not been built, E-anna 2 jiad not been constructed ; 
The Abyss had not been made, Eridu had not been con¬ 
structed ; 

The holy house, the house of the gods—its seat had not been 
made ; 

The whole of the lands were sea. 

When within the sea there was a stream, 

III that day Eridu was made, E-sagila was constructed— 
E-sagila, which the god Lugal-du-azaga had founded within 
the Abyss. 

Babylon was built, ^l-sagila was completed ; 

He made the gotls and the Anunnaki altogether, 

The holy city, the seat of their hearts’ joy, as supreme he 
proclaimed. 

Marduk bound together a reed-bank before the waters, 

He mtide earth, and poured it out against the bank. 

To settle the gotis in a seat of Joy of heart. 

He made mankind— 

Arum mode the seed of mankind with him. 

Ho made the beasts of the field and the living creatures in the 
desert; 

He made the Tigris and the Euphrates, and set (them) there. 
Well 3 proclaimed he their name. 

Herb, the marsh-plant, the reed, and the thicket, he made; 

He made the verdure of the plain ; 

The lands (and) the marshes were the reedy bank. 

The cow, her young, the steer; the sheep, her young, the 
lamb of the fob! ; 

Plantations and forests also. 

The goat and the wild goat were dear (?) to him. 

Lord Marduk made a bank on the sea-shore, 

. . . . [whijeh at first he made not, 

1 The temple at Niffer. * The temple at Erech. 

* Or, ‘ as (being) good.’ 


Litrkaturk.— M. Jastrow, /iel. Bab. u. Assyr., Giessen, 
1906 If. ; T. G. Pinches, * Relig. Ideas of the Babylonians’ 
{Jonm. 0/ Vic. Inst., 1896), Rrl. of Bab. and Assyr., Ixjtidon, 
1900, ‘ Ia Rel. des Babyloniens 2(KH) ans avant J.-C.’ {Ut Conor, 
for Hist, of Religions, Paris, 1900), ‘Y4 and Y&wa' (PSBA, 
1892), ' The Bab. Gods of War ’ (ib. 1906), ‘ The Legend of Mero- 
dach* (ih. 1908). ‘The Goddess Htar’(m. 1909); R Delitxsch, 
Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1906, p. 74, and passim. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CREED (Buddhist).—Nearly six centuries be¬ 
fore the birth of Christ, at a time wlien religious 
speculation ii^ India was rife, Siddhartha Gautama, 
tne son of a Silkya chieftain, went forth from his 
home to ‘seek after what was right.’ Reverence 
and affection for the founder of one of the world’s 
greatest religions have led his discii>le8, during 
many centuries, and in different Eastern countries, 
to embellish, in apocryphal literature, the story of 
Gautama’s life and teaching. But it is beyond 
loubt that the scheme of life, religious faith, and 
moral standards attributed to the founder of Bud¬ 
dhism represents his actual teaching. In regard to 
Jiis the greatest authorities on Buddhism are 
agreed. 

* When it is recollected,’ says Rhys Davids, ‘ that Gautama 
Buddha did not leave behind him a number of deeply simple 
sayings, from which his followers subsequently built up a 
system or systems of their own, but had himself thoroughly 
elaborated his doctrine, partly as to details, after, but in its 
fundamental points even before, his mission began ; that, during 
his long career os teacher, he had ample time to repeat the 
princMpIes and details of the system over and over again to 
his disciples, and to test their knowledge of it; and finally, that 
his leading disciples were, like himself, accustomed to the 
mbtlest metaphysical distinctions, and trained to that wonder- 
ul command of memory which Indian ascetics then possessed ; 
when these facts are recalled to mind. It will be seen that much 
more reliance may reasonably be placed upon the doctrinal 
parts of the Buddhist Scriptures than upon correspondingly 
late records of other religions’ (Buddhism, p. 86f.). 

Oldenberg (Buddha, p. 200f., Eng. tr.) speaks to the same 
general effect: ‘ On the whole we shall be authorized to refer 
to Buddha himself the most essential trains of thought which 
w'e find recorded in the sacred texts, and in many places it is 
>robably not too much to believe that the very words in which 
he ascetic of the Sakya house couched his gospel of deliverance 
»ave come down to us as they fell from his lips. We find that, 
-hroughout the vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which has been collected, certain mottoes and formulas, the 
xi>res8ion of Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightiest 
,>roblemB of religious thought, are expressed over and over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
.hese be words which have received their currency from the 
bunder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him hundreds 
and thousands of times throughout hU long life, devoted to 
-eaching?’ 

In the valley of the Ganges, the birthplace of 
luddhism, there was, at the time when tlie new 
eligion came into being, a maze of interacting 
deas, which Rhys Davids (Early Budd/iisirif p. 
:3) has classified as follows: (1) The very wiae 
.nd varied group of ideas about souls supposed 
o dwell within the bodies of men and animals, 
.nd to animate moving objects in Nature (trees 
.nd plants, rivers, planets, etc.). These may be 
ummed under the convenient modem term of 
Animism, (2) We have later and more advanced 
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ideas about the souls supposed to animate the 
greater phenomena of Nature. These may be 
summed under the convenient modern term of 
Pohjtheism. (3) We have the still later idea of a 
unity lying behind all these phenomena, both of 
the first and of the second class—the hypothesis of 
a one First Cause on which the whole universe in 
its varied forms depends, in which it lives and 
moves, and which is the only reality. This may 
be Bumined under the convenient modern term 
oi Monism. (4) We have the opposite view. In 
this the First Cause has either not been reached in 
thought, or it has been considered and deliberately 
rejected ; but otherwise the whole soul-tlieory has 
been retained and amplified, and the hypothesis of 
the^ eternity of matter is held at the same time. 
This may be summed under the convenient modern 
term of Dualism. 

'These modern Western terms, thoujfh useful for classifica¬ 
tion, never exactly fit the ancient Eastern thought. And we 
must never forget that the clear-cut distinctions we now use 
were then perceptible to only quite a few of the clearest 
thinkers. Most of the people held a strange jumble of manj* of 
the notions current around them. The enumeration here made 
is merely intended to show that, when Buddhism arose, the 
country was seething, very much as the Western world was at 
the same period, with a multitude of . . . theories on all sorts 
of questions—ethical, philosophical, and religious. There was 
much superstition, no doubt, and no little sophistry. But, 
owing partly to the easy economic conditions of those times, 
partly also to the mutual courtesy and intellectual alertness of 
the people, there was a very large proportion of them who were 
earnestly occupied in more or less successful attempts to solve 
the highest problems of thought and conduct' {ib. p. 24). 


Traces of the influence of all these ideas upon 
his mind can be found in the teaching of Gautama, 
but the current beliefs satisfied neitlier his nature 
nor his aspirations. In two authoritative texts he 
reveals the reasons why prevailing beliefs were 
impotent to satisfy him, and why he set liimself to 
enaeavour to get to the fountain-head of truth. 
The first is as follows ; 

* An ordinary unscholared man, though himself subject to old 
age, not escaped beyon<l its power, when he beholds another 
man old, is hurt, ashamed, disgusted, overlooking the while his 
own condition. Thinking that that would be unsuitable to me, 
the infatuation of a youth in his youth departed utterly from 

(Afignttara, i. 146). 

The other text says : 

• Before the days of my enlightenment, when I was still only a 
Bodhisat, though myself subject to re-birth, old age, disease, 
and death, to sorrow and to evil, I sought after things subject 
also to them. Then inethought: Why should I act thus ? Let 
me, when subject to these things, seeing the danger therein, 
seek rather after that which is not subject thereto, even the 
supreme bliss and security of Nirvana' {Majjhima, i. 163). 

After having followed, to no purpose, the paths of 
metai)hysical speculation, of mental discipline, and 
of ascetic rigour, Gautama reaped on one memor¬ 
able night the fruit of his prolonged spiritual 
efl'ort, the truth of things being of a sudden so 
clearly revealed to him that thenceforth he never 
swerved for a moment from devotion to his creed 
and to the mi.s.sion that it imposed upon him. 

The enlightenment which Gautama received, and 
which was regarded by himself and his followers 
as a victory over all the powers of darkness, is 
uniformly aescribed as 

*a mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, altruism. The 
different Suttas emphasize different phases, different facets, as 
it were, of this condition. But they regard it as one and the 
same upheaval of the whole mental and moral nature,--will, 
emotion, and intellect being equally concerned. Thus one Sutta 
(the MahA-soccAka) lays stress on the four Raptures, and the 
three forms of Knowledge ; another (the Dvedhfi-vitakka) on the 
certainty, the absence of doubt; another (the Bhaya-bherava) 
on the conquest over fear and agitation ; another (the 
nariyesan^,) on the bliss and security of the Nirvana to which 
ne then attained.’ , 

In the first of these Suttas the recital ends ; 

‘ When this knowledge, this insight, had arisen within me, 
my heart was set free from the intoxication of lusts, set free 
from the intoxication of becomings, set free from the intoxica¬ 
tion of ignorance. In me, thus emancipated, there arose the cer¬ 
tainty of that emancipation. And I 

is at an end. The higher life has been fuinilcd. What had to 
be done has been accomplished. After t his present life there 
will be no beyond.” This last insight did I attain to in the last 
watch of the night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose, 


darkness was destroyed, the light came, inasmuch as I was 
there strenuous, aglow, master of myself' (Rhys Davids, Earlv 
Buddhism, p. 36 f.). 

Having received enlightenment, Buddha pro¬ 
ceeded to Benares. There he met some of his 
former disciples, the five ascetics, and explained 
to them the fundamental truths of his religion— 
an exposition preserved in the Dhammackakka- 
ppavattana Sutta, the Sutta of the Foundation of 
tne Kingdom of Righteousness. 

'This expression is usually translated “Turning the wheel of 
the Law,” which, while retaining the Buddhist figure of speech, 
fails to represent the idea the figure was meant to convey ; the 
rendering in the text gives up the figure in order to retain the 
underlying meaning. The “ cakra ” (Pali cakka) is no ordinary 
wheel; it is the sign of dominion ; and a cakravarli" is “ he 
who makes the wheels of his chariots roll unopposed over all 
the world”—a universal monarch. Dharma (1‘ali Dhamma) is 
not law, but that which underlies and includes the law,— a 
word often most difficult to translate, and liest rendered here 
by truth or righteousness; whereas the word “ law ” suggests 
ceremonial observances, outward rules, which it was pretusely 
the object of Gautama's teaching to do away with. Pravartana 
(Pali ppavattana) is “setting in motion onwards,” the com¬ 
mencement of an action which is to continue. The whole 
phrase means, therefore, “To set rolling the royal chariot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousness'" (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, p. 45 )l 

The full text of the Sul^ta is as follows : 

‘There are two extremes which he who has gone forth ought 
not to follow—habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the 
passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low and pagan 
way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble, unprofitable, fit only for 
the worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, 
to self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable. 
There is a Mi<ldle Path discovered by the Tathftgata—a path 
which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily ! 
it IS this Aryan Eight-fold Path ; that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mtsle 
of Livelihood, Right Pilffort, Right Mindfulness, and Right liap- 
ture. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to suffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant; and any craving unsatisfied, that, too, is painful 
In brief, the five aggregates of clinging (that is, the conditions of 
individuality) are painful. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily I it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of 
becomings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks 
satisfaction, now here, now there,—that Is to say, the craving 
for the gratification of the senses, or the craving for a future 
life, or the craving for prosperity. 

Now this is the .Noble Truth as to the passing away of pain. 
Verily 1 it is the ]>assing away so that no passion remains, the 
giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation from, the 
harbouring no longer of, this craving thirst. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the way that leads to the pass¬ 
ing away of pain. Verily 1 it is this Aryan Eight-fold Path, that 
is to say , Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Conduct, 
and Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and 
Right Rapture' (Rhys Davids, Early Bwidhisjn, p. 61 f.). 

This concise statement contains all the essential 
elements of the Buddhist creed. The great deliver¬ 
ance, of which Gautama himself was conscious, 
and the means whereby he had attained it, formed 
the basis of all his subsequent teaching. It was 
this gospel of deliverance which won his earliest 
disciples, and which they in turn were commis¬ 
sioned by the Buddha to‘preach to suflering men. 
Sixty monks were soon enrolletl as converts of the 
new faith, and they were sent forth as its first 
apostles. In sending them forth, Gautama thus 
addressed them : 

‘I am delivered from all fetlers, human and divine. You, 
too, O monks, are freed from the same fetters. Go forth and 
wander everywhere, out of compassion for the world, and for 
the welfare of gcwls and men. Go forth, one by one, in different 
directions. Preach the doctrine, salutary in its beginning, 
middle, and end, in its spirit, and in its letter. Proolaiin a life 
of perfect restraint, chastity, and celibacy. ... I will go also 
to preach this doctrine ’ (Mahdvagya, i. 11. 1). 

When the hand of believers was increased to a 
thousand, Gautama preached his ‘burning’ lire- 
sernion, on a hill Gayasisa, near Gayii : 

* Everything, O monks, is burning. . . . The eye is burning; 
visible things are burning. The sensation prodiu^ed by contact 
with visible things is burning—burning with the fire of lust 
(desire), enmity, and delusion, w ith birth, decay, death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, 
sounds are burning; the nose is burning, odours are burning; 
the tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the bod}' is burning, 
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objer.tfl of sense are burning. The inirul is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and 
lusts. Observing this, O monks, a wi.se and noble di.sciph 
becomes wear) of (or di.sgusled with) the eye, weary of visibh 
things, weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours 
weary of tastes, weary of the bo(i\’, weary of the min<i. Becom¬ 
ing weary, he frees himself from passions and lusts. When 
free, he realizes that his object is accomplished, that he has 
lived a life of restraint and chastity, that re-birth is ended' 
{Mahdmgga, i. 21. 2ff.). 

Shortl y l)ofore hi.s death the same teaching was 
again cuintnilLod to the faithful Arianda : 

‘O Ananda, I am now grown old, and fjill of years, and my 
Journey is drawing to its close ; 1 have reached eighty years— 
my Slim of days—and, just as a worn-out cart can only with 
much care be niade to move alotig, so my hotly can only be kept 
going with dilbeulty. It is only when 1 become plunged in 
meditation that my body is at ea.so. In future be j’e to your¬ 
selves your own light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Hold fast to the truth as your refuge ; look not to any one hut 
yourselves as a refuge’ (Maha-jnirinibbana-sutta, ii. 32, 33). 

Ciautaina afterwards delivered a suniinary of the 
duties of the monks who were to be the mission¬ 
aries of his faith to the world : 

‘ Which then, O monks, are the truths (the seven jewels) it 
behoves you to spread abroad, out of pity for the worKl, for the 
jfood of go<J8 ana men ? They are : (1) the four earnest reflex¬ 
ions (smiiti, satipatthdna ; on the impurities of the body, 
on the impermanence of the sensations, of the thoughts, 
of the conditions of existence); (2) the four right exer¬ 
tions (.9am7/m/)/irt//Aana; \iz. to prevent demerit from arising, 
get rid of it when arisen, produce merit, increase it); (3) 
the four paths to supernatural power (iddhi-pada ; viz. will, 
effort, thought, intense thought); (4) the five forces(pafl<ld-6a/a; 
viz. faith, energy, recollection, self-concentration, reason); (5) 
the proper use of the five organs of sense; (6) the seven 
“limbs’' of knowledge (budhy’aAga ] viz. recollection, investi¬ 
gation, energy, joy, serenity, concentration of mind, equanim¬ 
ity); (7) the noble eight-fold path’ (Mahd- 2 )arinibbdna, iii, 65). 

In order to form an accurate judgment regarding 
the meaning of the teaching of Buddha as set forth 
in the Dk<tininarh(ikk(i-))ii<ivnttrtyia Suita, it is 
necessary not only to explain tlie terms used in 
the Sutta, hut also to understand the doctrines 
which it involves. In subsequent Suttas each 
word, each clau.se, and each idea in the Discourse 
is fully commented and enlarged upon. It is 
possible, in tlie light of these exjjlanations, to 
arrive at a tnu; conception of the moaning wliich 
the Discourses conveyed to early Buddhists. From 
the same sources a general idea of the underlying 
beliefs may be gained. 

I. The Buddhist scheme of life.—In Buddhist 
thought man is not regarded as a soul residing in 
a physical hoily, or as oossessing a soul whicli may 
be separated from the body and continue to exist. 
A belief in self or soul is regarded so distinctly as 
a heresy that two well-known words in Buddhist 
terminology have been coined on purpo.se to stig¬ 
matize it. The first of these in sakkdya-tlitihi, ‘ the 
heresy of individuality,’ the name given to this 
belief as one of the three primary delusions (the 
others being doubt, and belief in the eflicacy of 
rites and ceremonies) which must be abandoned at 
the very finst stage of the Buddhist path of holiness. 
The other is attavada, ‘ the doctrine of soul or 
self,’ wiiich is a name given to it as a part of the 
chain of causes which lead to the origin of evil. 
It is there classed—with sensuality, heresy (as to 
eternity and annihilation), and belief in tlio efficacy 
of rites and ceremonies—as one of the four tipd- 
ddnas, which are the immediate cause of birth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair. 

What tlien is man? He is an aggregate of 
different properties or qualities—called skandhas, 
or aggregates. These skandhas are as follows: 

(1) the material properties or attributes {rfijya); 

(2) the sensations {vedand) ; (3) the abstract ideas 
(sannd): (4) the tendencies or potentialities (lit. 
‘confections,’ sahkhdrd); and (5) thought, reason 
{vinUdna). 

It is distinctly laid down that none of these 
tkandhas separately, nor the skandhas as a whole, 

Ib the soul. 


‘Therefore, 0 monks, whatever in the way of material forni, 
sensations, perceptions, ct<j., respectively, has ever been, will 
be, or is, either in our case or in the outer world, or stronjf or 
weak, or low or hi^h, or far or near, it is not self \ this must 
he in truth perceive, who possesses real knowhalge. Whoso¬ 
ever regards things in this light, O monks, being a wise and 
noble hearer of the word, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and consciousness. When he 
turns therefrom, lie liecomes free from desire ; by the cc.ssation 
of desire he obtains deliverance ; in the delivered there arises 
a consciousness of his deliverance ; re-birth is extinct, holiness 
is completed, duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return 
to this world, he knows' (./l/a/iara^j/a, i. 0. 44 If.). 

Caiitama refused not only to give a delinite 
answer to questions concerning the relation of the 
body to the soul, but even to discuss the matter. 
The que.stion ‘ whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or different from it,’ was one of the Indeter- 
minate.s, jirohibiteil questions. 

It is tlie union of the skandhas which makes the 
individual: 

‘ Every }>er8on, or thing, or god is therefore a putting together, 
a compound. And in each individual, without any exception, 
the relation of its component parts is ever changing, is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. It follows that no 
sooner has separateness, individuality, begun, than dissolution, 
disintegration, also begins. There can bo no individuality 
without a jmtting together: there can bo no putting together 
without a becoming ; there can be no becoming without a 
becoming difTerent: and there can be no becoming different 
without a dissolution, a passing away, which sooner or later 
will inevitably be complete' (Khya Davids, Early Buddhism, 
p. 57). 

Tlie Lueat fact of life is the ‘Wheel of 
Life,’ called Paticca-Sammuppada {i.e. origination 
through dependence): (1) on account of Ignor¬ 
ance, the sankhdras ; (2) on account of the sahkh- 
dras, Consciousnes.s ; (3) on account of Conscious¬ 
ness, Name and Form ; (4) on account of Name 
and Form, the six Provinces (of the six senses); 

(5) on account of the six Provinces, Contact; 

(6) on account of Contact, Sensation ; (7) on 

account of Sensation, Craving; (8) on account of 
Craving, Attachment; (9) on account of Attach¬ 
ment, Becoming ; (10) on account of Becoming, 
Birth; (11) (12) on account of Birth, old age, and 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
and despair. 

Buddhism teaches that everything in life has a 
:auso, and that the Wheel of Life imist revolve, 
one cause leading to another, according to an 
irresistible law. But there is no attempt to 
explain the ultimate cause of all things. This 
Doctrine is embodied in the familiar stanza, which 
is engraved ujioii many an image of the Buddha, 
and impressed upon the moulded ashes of the 
dead : 

* Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Buddha the cause hath told, 

And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end, 

Such alone is the word of the Sage ' {Vinaya, i, 40). 
Death does not cause the Wheel of Life to cease 
to turn; it is only a link in the ceaseless chain of 
xistence. At the moment of death a new life 
comes into being. The skandhas re-combine, under 
conditions determined by the amount of merit or 
demerit which their previous combination has 
accumulated. The man is the same as his prede¬ 
cessor in tlie chain of re-birth. And yet he is not 
he same; he is on a higher or a lower scale of 
existence, according as his previous life has been 
jood or bad. This is karma {q.v.), the doctrine on 
which the whole of Buddhism tuims. 

Existence is conjoined with pain—pain to which 
-here is no ending. The conaitions which make 
an individual are the conditions that give rise to 
pain. Birth, death, disease, unions, separations, 
unsatisfied cravings, in fact all that goes to make 
ndividuality, are painful; existence, from begin- 
ning to end, is painful. 

But why this pain of life, this life of pain? The 
second truth answers the question. Rhys Davids 
Bays that the last words in this Noble Truth might 
be rendered ‘ the lust of the flesh, the lust of life. 
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and the love of this present world ’ (Early Bud¬ 
dhism, p. 55). The author of The Creed of liuddha 
says (p. 80), with reference to tliis cravintj, or 
thirst, which Gautama alhrined to be the orii^in of 
suilering : 

•Desire for the pleasures, or rather for the joys, that 
minister to the real self is wholly ffood. It is desire for the 
pleasures that minister to the lower self; it is the desire to 
afllrm the lower self, to live in it, to cling to it, to rest in it; 
it is the desire to identify oneself with the individual self and 
the impermanent world which centres in it, instead of with the 
Universal belf and the eternal world of which it is at once the 
centre and the circumferenceit is this desire, taking a 
thousand forms, which is evil, and which proves itself to be 
evil by causing ceaseless suffering to mankind. If the self is to 
be delivered from suffering, desire for what is impermanent, 
changeable, and unreal must be extinguished ; and the gradual 
extinction of unworthy desire must therefore be the central 
purpose of one’s life.’ 


The question that Gautama set himself to solve 
was the cessation of the pain consequent upon and 
inherent in existence itself, and the answer to his 
search was the attainment of Nirvana, by way of 
the Noble Eight fold Path. 

2. The Eight-fold Path.—The divi.sions of the 
path are, as already stated : Right View.s, Right 
Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right 
Mode of Livelihood, Right Kllbrt, Right Mind¬ 
fulness, Right Rapture. The four stages of tlie 
path arc: (1) The ‘entering upon the .stream,* 
Conversion', which follows on (a) companionship 
with the good, (6) hearing of tlie law, (c) enlightened 
reflexion, or {d) the practice of virtue, 'riie uncon¬ 
verted man is unwise, under the influence of sin, 
enmity, and irnjiurity ; but if, by one or more of 
the means just mentioned, he lias arrived at a 
perception of the ‘ four Noble Truths,* he has 
necomo converted, and has entered the first path. 
While in this path, he becomes free successively 
from the delusion of self, from doubt as to the 
Ruddha and liis doctrines, and from the belief in 
the eflicacy of rites and ceremonies. ‘ Better than 
universal empire in tliis world, better tlian going 
to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds is 
(this three-fold) fruit of the first path’ [Dham- 
rnapaddy verse 178). (2) The path of those who 

will only once return to tins world. The converted 
man, free from doubt and the delusions of self and 
ritualism, succeeds in this path in re<lucing to a 
minimum lust, hatred, and delusion. (3) The path 
of those who will never return to this world ; in 
which, the last remnants of sensuality and male¬ 
volence being destroyed, not the least low desire 
for oneself, or wrong feeling towards others, can 
arise in the heart. (4) The i)ath of the holy ones ; 
more exactly, worthy ones, arahats ; in which the 
saint becomes free from desire for material, or 
immaterial, existence; from pride and self-right¬ 
eousness, and ignorance (Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhisniy p. 108 f.). 

Several words are used in this description of the 
Eight-fold Path which require explanation. 

i. Right —Riglit Views refer principally 

to the four trutlis, enunciated in the Dhamma- 
chakka-ppavattana Suttay and the ‘ three signs,’ 
which inedude (a) the first of the four truths, {b) 
impermanence, and (c) non-soul, i.e. the absence of 
a soul. Impermanence and non-soul are both 
declared to be the ‘signs’ of every individual, 
whether god, man, or animal. , • i j 

ii. Right Aspirations. —The Buddhist faith does 
not teach the suppression of all desire, hut the 
suppression of evil desires, low ideals, u.selcss 
cravings, idle excitements, by the cultivation of 
the opposite—right desires and lofty aspirations. 
In the Majjhima (iii. 25) examples are given of 
right desire, e.g. the desire for emancipation from 
sensuality, aspirations after the attainment of love 
for others, the wish not to injure any living thing, 
the desire for the eradication of wrong, and for 
the promotion of right dispositions in the heart. 


iii. Right Speech. —To shun the company of the 
ftdtless; to hold communion with the wise; to 

ive honour where honour is due : this is a great 
ilessing {Mahd-parmibbdna SuttUy i. 31). 

iv. Right Conduct. —The two most important 
^eaturcs of this quality are love and joy. Love, 
n the Pali, is mettdy and the Mettd Sutta {Sutta 

NipdtUy viii. 7-9) says : 

* Aa a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
eon, her only son, so let him cultivate love without measure 
towards all beinps. Let him cultivate towards the whole 
world—above, below, around—a heart of love unstinted, un¬ 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests. Let a 
man maintain this mindfulness all the while he is awake, 
whether he bo standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. This 
state of heart is the l)e8t in the world.' 

Again, the Majjhinia. (i. 129): 

‘Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within. And we will be over suffusing such an one 
with the rays of our loving thorght. And with that feeling as 
i basis we will ever be suffusing the whole world with the 
thought of love, far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, 
void of anger or ill-will.' 

And the Itivuttaka (xxvi.): 

• All the means that can be used as bases for doing right are 
not worth the sixlrienlb p.».rt cl the emancipation of heart 
through Love. That tak.iS all L’loso up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory, just as whatsoever stars there 
be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part of the radiance 
of the moon. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory—just as in the last month of the 
rains, at harvest time, the sun, mounting up on high into the 
clear and cloudless sky, overwhelms all darkne.ss in the realms 
of space, and shines forth in radiance and glory—just as in the 
night, when the flaw-n is breaking, the Morning Star shines out 
in nwiiance and glory—just so all the means that can be used 
as helps towards doing right avail not the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through Love.' 

The joy of the faith is referred to in the * Dia¬ 
logues of the Buddha’: 

•When these five Hindrances have been put away within 
him, he looks upon himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, 
out of jail, a free man, and 8ec\ire. And gladness springs up 
within him on his realizing that, and jov arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at case, 
and being thus at ease he is pervaded with a sense of peace, 
and in that peace his heart Is stayed ’ (Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Btuidna, i. 84). 

V. Right Mode of Livelihood. — ‘ Whoso hurts and 
harms living creatures, destitute of sympathy for 
any living thing, let him he known as an out- 
caste ’ ( Vasdla Suttdy Sutta Nipntay vii. 2). 

vi. Right Effort. —This signifies ‘a constant in¬ 
tellectual alertness.’ The three cardinal sins of 
Buddhism are: sensuality {dosa)y ill-will (r/m/ta), 
and stupiditv or dullness [rdga) ; the last mentioned 
being regarded as the worst. 

The ‘ Four Great Ehorts’ {sammappadhand) are 
the effort or exertion (a) to prevent sinfulness 
ari.sing, {b) to put away sinful states which have 
arisen, (c) to produce goodness not previously ex¬ 
isting, and {d) to increase goodness where it does 
exist {Mahd'parinibbdna-suttay SBE xi. 63 n.). 

‘The Four Roads to Saintship ’ (if/f/Aijodf/a) are 
four means by which saintship is obtained, viz. 
(a) the will to acquire it, (6) the necessary exertion, 
{c) the necessary preparation of the heart, and {d) 
investigation {SBE xi. 63). 

vii. Right Mijidfulness. —This is closely con¬ 
nected with Riglit Eifort. Dialogues in the Dlgha 
(ii. 290-315) and Majjhinia (i. 55 f.) are devoted to 
the subject : 

•The disciple, whatsoever he does, whether going forth or 
coming back, standing or walking, speaking or silent, eating or 
drinking, is to keep clearly in his mind all that It means, the 
temporary character of the act, its ethical significance, and 
that, above all, behind the act there is no actor (goer, seer, 
eater, speaker) that is an eternally persistent unity.’ 

viii. Right Rapture. — In the Dhammapdda 
(verses 197-200) tliis Right Rapture is thus de- 
scrilicd : 

• It is In very bliss we dwell, we who hate not thoee who 
hate us; 

Among men full of hate, we continue void of hate. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we in health among the ailing ; 

Among men weary and sick, we continue well. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, free from care among the care¬ 
worn ; 
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Among men full of worries, we continue calm. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we who have no hindrances ; 

We will become feeders on joy, like the gods in their shining 
splendour! ’ 

In conformity with the Pali text, all the divi 
sions of the Eight fold Path are described byasinf^le 
word—‘right.* This is, perhaps, the best transla¬ 
tion of the original sainmd. The word signifies 
‘ going with ’; used as an adjective, it is rendered 
‘general,’ ‘common,’or ‘corresponding,’ ‘mutual’ 
as an adverb, ‘ commonlv,’ ‘ usually,” ‘ normally, 
or ‘fittingly,’ ‘properly,^ ‘correctly.’ It is used, 
in a secoiufary sense, to mean round, fit and per¬ 
fect, normal and complete. ‘ Right,’ therefore, in 
the sense of ‘correct’ has to be understood, i.e. in 
agreement with the teaching of Gautama. The word 
is not used with a moral ^ignificance. The eight¬ 
fold description of the perfect life is of such vital 
importance for the correct understanding of the 
Buddhist creed tliat it may be convenient to sum¬ 
marize the meaning of each division of tlie path : 

1 . Right views; free from superstition or delu¬ 

sion. 

2. Right aspirations; high and worthy of the 

intelligent man. 

3. Right speech ; kindly, open, truthful. 

4. Right conduct; peaceful, honest, pure. 

5. Right livelihood ; bringing hurt or danger to 

no living thing. 

6 . Right effort; in self-training and self-control. 

7. Right mindfulness; the active, watchful 

mind. 

8 . Right rapture; earnest thought on the deep 

mysteries of life. 

Gogerly {Juurn, Ceylon As. Soc., 1865) gives a 
slightly different rendering; 

1 . Correct views (of Correct doctrines. 

truth). 

2 . Correct thoughts. A clear perception (of 

their nature). 

3. Correct words. Inflexible veracity. 

4. Correct conduct. Purity of conduct. 

5. Correct (mode of A sinless occupation. 

obtaininga) live¬ 
lihood. 

6 . Correct efforts. Perseverance in duty. 

7. Correct rnedita- Holy meditation. 

tion. 

8 . Correct trarupiil- Mental tranquillity. 

lity. 

3 . The hindrances in the way.—The hindrances 
in the way of treading the Eight-fold Path, and 
thus securing deliverance, are very clearly detailed. 
They are described under ditierent headings—‘ the 
Five Hindrances,’ ‘the I’en Fetters,’ and ‘the 
Four Intoxicatiuns.’ 

(a) The Five Hindrances (ntvarand) are sensu¬ 
ality, ill-will, torpor of mind or body, worry, and 
wavering. These affect a man like debt, disease, 
imprisonment, slavery, and anxiety.—(/>) The Ten 
Fetters {sangyajanas) are : (1) delusions about the 
soul {sak/edya-diuhi), ( 2 ) doubt {vicikirchd)^ ( 3 ) 
reliance on ceremonies {sllabbata-pardtndsa)^ ( 4 ) 
sensuality {kdnm), (5) ill-will [patigha), ( 6 ) desire 
for re-birth on earth {rupa-rdga), ( 7 ) desire for re¬ 
birth in heaven {arfipa-raga), ( 8 ) pride {mdno), ( 9 ) 
self-righteousness ( 7 o/<^Mac(*a),( 10 ) iipiorance {avijjd). 
—(c) The Four Intoxications consist in the mental 
infatuation arising from sensual pleasures, from the 
pride of life, from ignorance, ana from speculation. 

4. The ultimate aim—Nirvana.—When the 
traveller has resolutely trodden the Eight-fold 
Path, overcome the Hindrances, broken the Fet¬ 
ters, and resisted the Intoxications, he has reached 
the goal of all Buddhist ambition and effort— 
Nirvjina. 

‘To him who has finished the Path, and passed beyond sor¬ 
row, who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown away every 
fetter, there is no more fever of grief.’ ‘ Him whose senses have 
become tranquil, like a horse well hroken-in by the driver; who 


is free from pride and the lust of the flesh, and the lust of exist¬ 
ence, and the defilement of ignorance—him even the gods 
envy. Such a one whose conduct is right, remains like the 
broad earth, unvexed ; like the pillar of the (uty gate, un¬ 
moved ; like a pellucid lake, unruffled. For such tliere are no 
more births. Tranquil is the mind, tranquil the words and 
deeds of him who is thus tranquillized, and made free by wis¬ 
dom ’ (Dhammapdiia, verses 90, 94-96). 

‘They who, hv steadfast mind, have become exempt from evil 
desire, an<l well-trained in the tca(rhing8 of Gautama; they, 
having obtained the fruit of the Fourth Path, and immersed 
themselves in that ambrosia, have received without price, and 
are in the enjoyment of, Nirviga... Their old karma is ex¬ 
hausted, no new karma is being produced ; their hearts are 
free from the longing after future life ; the cause of their exist¬ 
ence being destroyed, and no new yearnings springing uu within 
them, they, the wise, are extinguished like this lamp’ (liatana 
Sutta^ 7. 14). ‘That mendicant conducts himself well who has 
conquered (sin) by means of holiness, from whose eyes the veil 
of error has been removed, who is well-trained in religion, and 
who, free from yearning, and skilled in the knowledge, has 
attained unto Sirvaua,' (Sammdparibbdjanij/a Sutta, 14). 

The wonl Nibbdmi (Pali for Nirvana) occars 
only infreipicntly in the Pitakas. A few illus- 
tration.s of its use in the Dhammnpdda are given : 

‘These wise people [speaking of Arahats], meditative, perse¬ 
vering, ever full of strength, attain to Nirvaga, the highest 
bliss’ (verse ‘23). ‘The mendicant who delights in diligence, 
and looks with terror on sloth, cannot fall away,—he is in the 
very presence of Nirviina’ (verse 3‘2X ‘If thou keepcst thyself 
as silent as a broken gong, thou hast attained Nirviiga ; no 
angry clamour is found in thee’ (verse 134). [The preceding 
verse condemns harsh speaking.] ‘The Buddhas declare the 
best self-mortification to he patience, long-sulTaring ; the best 
(thing of all) to be Nin’&ga; for he is no (true) monk who 
strikes, no (true) mendicant who insults others’ (verse 184) 
‘There is no fire like lust, there Is no sin like hate, there is no 
misery like the tkandheu, there is no happiness like peace. 
Hunger is the worst disease, the sankdras the worst suffering : 
knowing this as it really is, is Nirviga, the highest bliss’ (verse 
202 f.). ‘Those who are ever on the watch, who study day and 
night, whose heart is set on Nirv&ga, their sinfulness dies away ’ 
[lit. ‘ their Asavas go to an end ’] (verse 226). 

In the light of these passages, what is Nirvana? 
In the original it means ‘going out,’ ‘extinction.’ 
It cannot mean the extinction of the soul. 

‘ It ie the extinction of that sinful, graspingcondition of mind 
and heart, which would otherwise, according to the great mys¬ 
tery ot Karma, be the cause of renewed individual existence. 
That extinction is to be brought about by, and runs parallel 
with, the growth of the opposite condition of mind and heart; 
and it is complete w'hen that opposite condition is reached. 
Nirviga is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of 
mind ; and, if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered 
“ holiness"—holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom’ (Rhys Davids, Buddhimn^ p. 
Ill f.). See, further, art. Nirvana. 

Describing Nirv&na, Rhys Davids says {Early 
Buddhism^ p. 72 f.): 

‘One might fill columns with the praises, many of them 
-rnong the most beautiful passages in Pali poetry and prose, 
lavished on this condition of mind, the stale of the man made 
perfect according to the Buddhist faith. Many are the pet 
names, the poetic epithets, bestowed upon it, each of them— 
for they are not synonyms - emphasizing one or other phase of 
this many-sided conception—the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the island amidst the floo<ls, the place of bliss, emancipa¬ 
tion, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, the 
uncreated, the tranquil, the home of ease, the calm, the end of 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, 
the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist texts is Arahatship, “ the state 
of him who is worthy ’’; and the one exclusively used in Europe 
is Nirvana, the " dying out,” that is, the dying out in the heart 
of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins—sensuality, ill-will, and 
itupidity' (^I’arhyuffa, iv. 261, 261). 

Such, then, according to the authoritative Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures, is the creed of Buddhism. But is 
t the whole of the creed which Gautama preached 
to the world ? Was this the faith by which Buddha 
won the ‘ deepest heart of the East ’ ? The new 
religion was materialistic^ i.e. Buddha denied the 
soul, or e^o; atheistic^ i.e. there was no place for 
God in his system of thought; pessimistic, i.e. he 
regarded all existence as intrinsically evil; egoistic, 
^e. in his scheme of life he taught men to tliink of 
diem.selves and their personal welfare ; nihilidic, 
i.e. lie regarded Nothing as the surirofne reality. 
Oldenherg says of the philosophy of Buddha : ‘We 
lave a fragment of a circle, to comiilete which, 
and to find the centre of which, is forbidden, for 
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it would involve an inquiry after things which 
do not contribute to deliverance and hajipiness’ 
{op, cit. p. 208). Some writers have accepted 
this view, and have sought to complete the circle 
from its segment, and to find its centre, argu¬ 
ing that a creed involving materialism, atheism, 
pessimism, egoism, and nihilism could never have 
achieved the triumph which attended the propa¬ 
ganda of Buddhism ; and therefore only a jiart, 
and not the whole, of Buddha’s teaching has been 
handed down. It is claimed, for instance, that the 
central truth of Buddhism was ‘the conception that 
the Universal Self is the true self of each one of us, 
and that to realize the true self is the destiny and 
the duty of man.’ The early triumph of the faith 
may be difficult to understand, hut there is no 
ground for assuming that the Buddhist scriptures 
contain an incomplete statement of the great, cen¬ 
tral, and essential truths preached by Gautama. 
Details of the teaching may be lacking, but we are 
in possession of its essence. 

There can be no doubt that Gautama’s scheme 
of life and religious teaching lost its charm over 
the minds of men in the course of a few centuries 
—among other reasons, on account of its negations, 
and the absence of an ellective dynamic. Hence 
the rise of the Mahayana school of liuddhism, and 
its new doctrine, namely, (1) help from God to save 
oneself and others from suflering; (2) communion 
with God, which gave the highest ecstatic rest to 
the soul; and (3) the possibility of participation in 
the nature of God, so that mortals might become 
Divine and immortal.' One result quickly fol¬ 
lowed. The old Buddhists of the Hinayana .school 
were unwilling that their teacher, Sakyamuni, 
should occupy a second place in the new creed, 
and so they aeilied him, and worshipped him ex¬ 
actly as the Mahay ana school worshipped God. 
From the time of the deification of Buddha, Bud¬ 
dhism took a new lease of life, and became one of 
the world’s greatest religions. Modern Buddhism 
presents to the world to-day a curious combination 
of the earliest teaching and its later developments. 

Monier-Williams thus summarizes the achieve¬ 
ments of the Buddhist faith in its earliest years in 
the land of its birth : 

‘ What the Buddha then did was this: first he stretched out 
the hand of brotherhood to all mankind hy inviting all, without 
exception, to join ins fraternity of celibate monks, which he 
wished to be co-extensive with the world itself. Then he 
abolished the Brahminical “ways of salvation,” i.e. Yajna 
“sacrifices," and Bliakti “devotion to personal gods,” and 
substituted for these meditation and moral conduct as the only 
road to true knowledge and emancipation. And then, lastly, 
he threw open this highest way of true knowledge to all who 
wished to enter it, of whatever rank, or caste, or mental calibre 
they might be, not excepting the most degraded. Without 
doubt, the distinguishing feature in the Buddha's gospel was, 
that no living being, not even the lowest, was to be shut out 
from true enlightenment' {Buddhism, p. 9(3f.). 

Litbraturb.— T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism^^, Ix)ndon, 
1899, also Early Buddhism, do. 1908, Buddhist Suttas (SEE, 
vol. xi.), Oxford, 1900, Dialogues of the Buddha, do. 1899, 
Questimis of King Milinda {SHE, vols. xxxv. xxxvi.), 1890-4 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism^, London, 1880; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, 1881 (Eng. tr., London, 1882), 5th ed , 
Berlin, 1907 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenbergr, Vinaya 
Texts (SEE, vols. xii. xvii. xx.), Oxford, 1881-5; R. S. Cople- 
ston, huddhism Primitive ana Presenf^, London, 1908; D, J. 
Goeerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo, 1908; M. Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, Ix)ndon, 1889, The Creed of Buddha, 
London, 1908 ; Timothy Richard, The of Higher 

Buddhism, Edinburgh, 1910; Max Muller and V. Fausbbll, 
Dhammapada and Sutta Nipata {SBK, vol. x.), Oxford, 1881; 
P. L. Narasu, The Essence of Buddhism, Madras, 1907. 

J. H. Bateson. 

CREEDS (Ecumenical). — i. The Apostles’ 
Creed. —Within two generations from the Apostles 
a catechist at Rome produced the famous form which 
lies at the root proWbly of all similar forms, cer¬ 
tainly in the West, anci reflects without question 
the recent teaching of the great Apostles Peter 

1 Hence, also, the evolution of the thought of a Divine Saviour 
In the person of AvalokiteAvara {q,v.), which was a purely meta¬ 
physical invention, and of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 


and Paul. Kattenbusch traces the Old Roman 
Creed back to the year jh 100 A.D., and finds in it the 
archetype of all otlier forms in both East and West. 
Other writers, notably Zahn and Sanday, conjec¬ 
ture an Eastern type, a sister form, which they 
trace back to xYntioch, regarding the later legend 
of Apostolic authorship, taught, e.a., by Rutiniis 
(c. A.D. 400), as enshrining this moaicum of truth 
—that the Apostles liad agreed on such a form, 
which in the East and West passed through many 
modifications. It will ho convenient to quote this 
Old Roman Creed : 

OLD ROMAN CREED. 

I. 1. I believe in God, (the) i Father Almighty ; 

II. 2. And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord, 

8. Who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 

4 . crucified under Pontius IMlme and buried, 

6. the third day He rose from the dead, 

6. He ascended into heaven, 

7. sitteth at the right hand o^ the Father, 

8. thence He shall (!ome to judge living and dead. 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 

10. (the) Holy Church, 

11. (the) remission of sins. 

12. (the) resurrection of Ire fiesii. 

At first we can trace only bure allusions, as in a 

assage of Marcion’s revised Jxew Testament wliere 

e speaks of the ‘ covenant which begets us in the 
Holy Church,’ and im])lies that the words ‘ Holy 
Church’ were contained in the Baptismal Creed 
which had been taught him in Rome before his 
breach with the Church in A.D. 145. So, again, in 
two passages of TertuIlian : 

de Virg. Vel. i. : ‘ The rule of faith, indeed, is one altogether 
... of believing in one (’3od Almighty, Maker of the world, and 
in His Son Jesus Christ, born of Mary the Virgin, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate ; the third day raised from the dead, received in 
the heavens, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, about 
to come to judge quick and dead, through the resurrection also 
of the flesh.’ 

de Preeser, xlii. : ‘What the (Roman) Church has made a 
common token with the African Churches: has recognized one 
God, Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus, of the Virgin 
Mary, Son of God, the Creator, and the resurrection of the 
flesh.* 

With scanty references in Dionysius and Novatian, 
we pass on to the 4th cent., when Creeds come out 
to tiie light of day, and, greatly to our advantage, 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, who had been kinaly 
received as an exile by Bishop Julius of Rome 
(c. A.D. 337), left on rectml his acceptance of the 
faith of the Roman Church. The accuracy of his 
quotation, recorded bv Epipliariiiis, is confirmed 
by the testimony of Rufinus, priest of Aquileia, 
who {c, A.D. 40U) wrote a commentary on this form, 
and compared with it the slightly dillerent form of 
Aquileia. It is quite possible that Kattenbusch 
has minimized the evidence for the existence of 
similar Eastern forma of the 3rd century. He 
thinks that the Creeds of Cmsarea and Jerusalem, 
recovered from the pages of Athanasius and Cyril, 
were derived from the Roman Creed after the date 
when Paul of Sarnosata was deposed (c. A.D. 272); 
and that the Roman Creed was altered to nuict the 
needs of the East, and became tlie parent of Creeds 
in Asia Minor and Egypt as well as in Palestine. 

At present the theory of Kattenbusch still holds 
the field, and is supported by Harnack ; but his 
critics are closing liim in on every side. Kunze, 
working on the same lines as Zahn, reconstructs an 
Antiochene Creed of the 3rd cent., which he claims 
as an independent sister form ; 

CREED OF ANTIOCH. 

I. 1. I believe in one and an only true God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things, visible and invisible. 

IL 2. AndinoneLord Jesus Christ, His Son, the only-begotten 
and firstborn of all creation, begotten of Him oefora 
all the ages, through whom also the ages were estab¬ 
lished, and all things came into existence. 

8. Who, for our sakes, came down and was born of Mary 
the Virgin, 

4 . And crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, 

6. And the third day rose according to the Scriptures, 

1 The definite article is enclosed in brackets when it ii not 
found in the Greek text of Marcellue. 
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And ascended into heaven. 

7. 

8. And is comins' ag:ain to Judi^e quick and dead. 

III. 9. [The beginning of the third article has not been re* 
corded.) 

10 . 

11. Remission of sins. 

12. Resurrection of the dead, life everlasting.! 

The Creed which Zahn has reconstructed from 
the Didajtcalia, a book written in the 3rd cent, not 
far from Antioch, affords an instructive contrast. 

CREED OF THE DIDASCALIA. 

I. 1. I believe in God Almighty. 

II. 2. And in our Lord Jesus Christ (Ilis Son?), who for us 
came and 

8. was born of (Mary the?) a virgin, 

4 . and was crucified under Pontius Pilate and died, 

6. the third day rose from (the ?) dead, 

6. and ascended into the heavens, 

7. and sitteth on the right hand of God the Almighty, 

8. and is coming with power and glory to Judge dead and 

living. 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost . . . 

10. (a Holy Church ?) . . . 

12. resurrection of the dead.2 

The uncertaintie.s attending such reconstructions 
stand in marked contrast witli the comparative 
certainty with which we can trace back the Old 
Homan Creed, tlie only really doubtful point about 
which is the question whether originally it did not 
read : ‘ 1 believe in one God, the Father Almighty,’ 
which i.s suggested by the testimony of Tertullian. 
Tertullian, in his critiei.sm of Fraxea.s, the first 
modalist .Monarchian (that is to say, a theologian 
who confu.sed the distinctions between the Divine 
Persons), says {adv. Praxean, i.) : ‘He routed the 
Paraclete, and crucified the Father.’ Under these 
circuinstance.s we can commend the prudence of 
the leaders of the Homan Church if tney <lropped 
the word ‘one’ as liable to misunderstanding. 
Zahn quotes a passage from Knsebius in whicli 
heretics are said to have accused the Homan Church 
of re-coining the truth like forgers, and makes the 
acute suggestion that the reference was to some 
change in the Baptismal Creed. We cannot sup¬ 
pose that the immutability of the Homan Creed 
praised by Hufinus would necessarily extend 
through all the past centuries. 

Again, rioofs,^ comparing 4th cent. Eastern 
Creeds, endeavours to prove the existence of an 
Eastern type which would include the word ‘one’ 
in Article I. with a reference to the Creator: 

‘ crucified under Pontius Pilate ’; and in the third 
division the words ‘catholic’ and ‘eternal life.’ 
But the resultant form would be on the same plane 
of development as the Homan, as compared with 
the theological Creeds of the 4th century. There 
is always the po.s.sibility that such a Creed may 
have been brought to the East from Rome in the 2nd 
century. Justin Martyr has close coincidences of 
language, which, in Kattenbrnsch’s^ opinion, prove 
his acquaintance with the Homan Creed, though 
Zahn ® thinks that he is quoting his own Creed of 
Ephesus. The same may oe said of Irenajus, whose 
writings must be searched in the light of these 
opposing theories before we can decide whether he 
brought his creed from Home : 

e. Ucer. i. x. 1 : ‘The Church, though dispersed throughout 
the whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received 
from the apostles and their disciples this faith : [She believes) in 
one God, the Father AJinighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
the sea and all things that are in them ; and in one Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, who became incarnate for our salvation ; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the dis¬ 
pensations of God and the advents, and the birth from a virgin, 
and the passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the 
ascension into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, and His [future] manifestation from heaven in the 
glory of the Father “ to gather all things in one,” and to raise up 
anew all flesh of the whole human race, in order that to CJhrist 
Jesus our Lord and God and Saviour and King, according to the 

1 Theol. Litteraturblatt, xxxiii. [1911J19, 221. 

2 ‘ Neuere Beitrage zur Gesch, dcs apost. Symholums,’ in 
iW. Kirchl. Zeituchr. vii. (1890) 23. 

2 Symbolik, Tubingen, 1902, i. 19. 

4 Dot apost. Symbol, ii. 283. 8 Apost. Symb. p. 87. 


. will of the invisible Father, “every knee should bow, or tnings 
in heaven, and things In earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess to Him,” and that He should 
execute just judgment towards all.’ 

While Trenmus has some phrases which remind 
us of the Roman Creed, the lack of any mention of 
the Holy Ghost at the end of this rule of faith 
makes it doubtful whether his personal creed was 
any more than a short Christological confe.ssion, 
the longer form (juoted above representing a sum¬ 
mary of his ordinary teaching on the lines laid 
down by tradition. Here is a nroblem which 
demands further investigation, ami we rnu.st say 
the same of the very interesting researches of 
Connolly in the writings of Apliraates, from which 
he deduces the existence of an early Syriac Creed. ^ 
This in(dudes mention of the Creation in Art. I. ; 
confession of our Lord Jesus Chri.st as (Jod, Son of 
(Jod, Light from Liglit, who came and put on a 
body from Mary the Virgin of the seed of the 
hou.se of David, from the Holy Sjiirit, and sufl’ered 
(or was crucified), went down to the place of the 
dead, rose, ascended, sat on the riglit hand of the 
Father, is judge of the dead and of the living; 
confes.sion of the Holy Spirit, followed by ‘ [Ami I 
believe] in the coming to life of the dead : [and] in 
the mystery of Ba))tism (of the remission of sins).’ 

After all, it does not matter wliich way tlie 
question as to the form is answered ultimately, 
since the facts taught were the same in the East as 
in Home. 

The later history of the Creed is still at some 
points obscure. We know that it was used by the 
Abbot Pirminius, who founded rnonastm’ies at 
Heichenau and Horn bach. Tt is quoted in the 
Codex Kinsidlcn.ns 199 of the 8th cent., and the 
Dicta Abhntis Pir7ninii, which wa.s written about 
A.D. 730. Probably it was brought into iU jire.sent 
shape at Liixeuil or Bobbio. All the later addi¬ 
tions, such as ‘ descended into hell ’and ‘coinnuinion 
of saints,’were in use in theGallican Creeds of the 
6th cent., with the exception of ‘ maker of heaven 
and earth.’ 'i'his latest addition may have come in 
some way through the travels of Columban, who 
in Jbirgundy and Rhsetia came across relicts of the 
Did Latin Church of the Danube, and the stream of 
influence which had flowed from the East in earlier 
times.* Nicetas of Heme.siana had both ‘ maker of 
heaven and earth’ and ‘communion of saints’ in 
his Creed ; and the Faith of St. Jerome, recently 
di.scovered by Morin, which is another connecting 
link between East and West, probably includes 
phrases which St. Jerome had learned in his native 
Pannonian Creed. Any way, we can make sure 
that it was from Rome that the Received Text was 
finally spread, since there are indications that 
Pirminius was quoting from a Roman source, and 
there would be every reason for the decision in 
favour of a revision of the Old Roman Creed in the 
light of experience which had found each of the 
added phrases useful. The desire of Charles the 
Great for uniformity, and his careful inquiries 
about the different uses in Gaul and in Rome, led 
to the triumph of this Revision throughout the 
Western Church, as the Creed of daily use, although 
the Baptismal Creed of the Church of England 
still retains certain Galilean peculiarities, ‘only- 
begotten’ { — unigenitus, not unicus), ‘shall come 
again at the end of the worlds' and * everlasting life 
after death.' * 

2. The Nicene Creed. —The history of the 
Nicene Creed begins with the Council of Nicsea, 
when the Creed presented by Eusebius of Ca 3 sarea 
was deliberately revised to guard against the 
doctrines of Arianism. Whether he had composed 
it for the occasion, or had simply quoted verbatim 

1 ZNTW, 1906, p. 202. 

2 T. Bams, ‘ Some Creed Problems,' in JThSt, 1900, p. 601. 

2 Of. A. E. Burn, The Apostles’ Creed, London, 1906, p. 8 t 
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the Creed of lus Church, is uncertain. So far as it 
goes, it no doubt follows the lines of the Creed of 
C^sarea, as his opening words imply ; but he adds 
a free warning against Sabellianism, and a Raptis- 
iiial Creed is not likely to have ended abruiitlv 
with mention of the Holy Ghost. But the Council 
was not satisfied. Prompted by Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova, the tmperor Constantine himself pro- 
posed the insertion of the term homoousios, which 
ciiarded against all evasions of Scripture teaching. 
Other changes may be noted by comparing the two 
forms. 


Crbrd of Euskbiub. 

We believe 

I. 1. in one Qod, the Fathe 

Almieiily, the maker 
of all tliiri)^8 visible 
and invisible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 

Christ, the Word of 
tJod, God of God, 
Lij^ht of lii^ht. Life 
of Life, Son Only-be¬ 
gotten, first born of 
every creature, before 
all the ages, begotten 
from the Father, by 
whom also all things 
were made; 


8. Who for our salvation 
wa.s made flesh, and 
lived as a citizen 
among men, 

4. And suffered 

6. And rose again the 
third day, 

6. And ascended to the 

Father. 

7. 

8. And will come again in 

glory t-o judge the 
quick and the dead. 

III. 9. And we believe also in 
one Holy Ghost; 
Believing each of these to be 
and to exist, the Father truly 
Father, and the Son truly Son, 
and the Holy Ghost truly Holv 
Gho.st, as also our Lord, send¬ 
ing forth His disciples for the 
preaching, said, ‘Go teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Concerning whom we confi¬ 
dently affirm that so we hold, 
and so we think, and so we 
have held aforetime, and we 
maintain this faith unto the 
death, anathematizing every 


Crekd op Nicenk Council. 

We believe 

I. 1. in one God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of 
all things visible and 
invisible. 

II 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten of the 
Father, only-begot¬ 
ten, that is of the siih- 
stance of the Father, 
God of Go<l, Light of 
IJght, very God of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, of one 
substance with the 
Father, hy whom all 
things were made, 
both those in heaven 
aiifl those on earth. 

8. Who for us men and for 
our salvation came 
(iown and was made 
flesh, and lived as 
.Man among men, 

4. Suffered, 

6. And rose the third day. 

6. Ascended into iieaven. 

7. 

8. Is coming to judge the 

quick and dead. 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost. 

But those who say ‘Once He 
was not,’ and ‘ Before He was 
begotten He was tiot,’ and ‘ He 
came into existence otit of 
what was not,’ or ‘That the 
Son of God was of a different 
essence {hj/postnsis) or being 
(on.sia),’ or ‘That He was 
made,’ or ‘is changeable or 
mutable,’ those the Catholic 
Church aDathematizeB. 


out the importance of the argument which may be 
built up on the fact, and his tlieory connecting it 
with Cyril of Jerusalem has been accepted by most 
critics. He compared it with the form which 
Cyril taught his catechumens in his Cateclietical 


Lectures (c. 347).^ 

Crkbd op Jkrusalbm. 

L 1. We believe in one Qod, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things visible and in- 
visibie. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be¬ 
gotten Son of God, 
begotten of Hi.s 
F'at-her, very Go'" 
before all worlds, I 
whom all things were 
made, 


8 . and was incarnate and 
was made man, 


4. was crucified and was 
buried, 


6. and rose again the 

third day, 

fl. and ascended into 
heaven, 

7. and sal at the right 

hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming in glory 

to judge the ipiick 
and the dead, whose 
kingdom shall have 
no end. 

III. 9. And in one Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete, who 
spake in the prophets, 


11. and in one baptism of 
reiienfance for the 
remission of sins, 

10. and in one Holy Catho- 


Creed op Epfphanius. 

I. 1. We believe In one God, 
the I'ather Almighty, 
mat r of heaven and 
ear i and of all 
thiji both visible 
am* visible. 

II. 2. And one Lord Jesus 
Chr ;, the only-be- 
g t u Son of God, 

^ ‘, :tr^ of His 
1 before all 

uU hat is of 
' n stance of the 
,—Light of 
Ligl' very God of 
ver God, l)eg(>tten, 
not made, being of 
one Kuhstance with 
the Father, by whom 
all things were made, 
both that are in 
heaven and that are 
tn earth ; who for us 
men and for our sal¬ 
vation came down 
from heaven, 

8 . and was incarnate of 
the Holy (ihost and 
the Virgin Mary, and 
was made iiuin, 

4 . and was crucified for 
us under Pontius 
Pilate, and suffered 
and was buried, 

6. and rose again the 
third day, according 
to the Scriptures. 

6. and ascended into 

heaven, 

7. and sitteth at the right 

hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming again 

with glory to judge 
the quick and the 
dead; whose king¬ 
dom shall have no 
end. 

^ 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Ijord and Giver of 
life, who proceedeth 
from the Father, who 
with the Father and 
the Son together is 
worshipped and glori¬ 
fied, who spake by 
the prophets : 

10. inone HolyCatholicand 

Apostolic Church. 

11. We acknowledge one 


godless heresy. 

As Gwatkin has shown so clearly, the victory 
of Nicjea was a surprise rather than a solid con¬ 
quest—a revolution which a minority had forced 
throuKh by sheer strength of clearer Christian 
thought.' Therefore a reaction was inevitable and 
a long controversy followed. It was not till A. I). 
362 that all the scheming and creed-making on 
Arian lines came to an end, when the most influen¬ 
tial of the semi-Arian leaders, who had consistently 
opposed the introduction of nn-Scriptural words, 
such as homoousioSy into Creeds, were won over to 
the orthodox side because they found that only 
thus could they guard the sense of Scripture. 

About this time many local Creeds were revised 
hy the insertion of Nicene terms. By far the 
most important was the revised Jerusalem Creed, 
which is found in a treatise of Epiphanius, Bishop 
of Salamis, called The Anchored One^ written 
about A.l). 374. A French scholar of the 17th 
cent., Denys Petau, pointed out that this was the 
Creed afterwards ascribed to the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople. But it was Hort ^ who first [lointed 

1 Studies of Arianisin, Cambridge, 1882, p. 54. 

* Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876. 


lie Church, baptism for the re¬ 

mission of sins. 

12. and in the resurrection 12. We look for the resur- 
of the flesh, and in rcclion of the dead, 

the life eternal. and the life of the 

world to come. 

Three important changes must be noted, which 
tend to prove that Cyril was the author of this 
revision, since they agree with the teaching in his 
lectures ; (i.) Art. 7 from sat to sitteth (ii.) Art. 8 
from in glory to loith glory; ® (iii.) Art. 12 from resur¬ 
rection of the flesh to resurrection of the dead.^ To 
these we add the skilful insertion of some of the 
Conciliar language, including the term homoousios, 
wliich marked the return to full communion with 
Athanasius and his allies. What could be more 
natural than that Cyril, after his return from exile 
in A.D. 3G2 364, should so revise his Creed! 
Epiplianiiis had connexions with Jerusalem and 
had lived in Palestine, so his acquaintance with 
the Creed is easily explained. Tlie theory has 
been questioned by Lebcdetl, who maintains that 
Eiuphanius wrote tluwn tlie original Nicene Creed, 
and that the revised Creed has been interpolated 
1 Cat. vi.-xviii. * lb. xl. 17, xiv. 17-80. 

8 Ib. XV. 8. * lb. xviii. 1-21. 
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W a copyist. Healsomaintainsthat the Jerusalem cated the insertion of the words in the Creed, tha 
Creed reconstructed from the pages of Cyril is th" Roman Church agreeing with the Eastern 
invention of scholars.' Gibson also calls attentioi logians as to its form. He even advised the 
to the new material in the second division of tb Emperor to give up singing it in his chapel, thus 
Creed * new both to the Creed of Nicsea and to th* emphasizing the interpolation. But the use con- 
Creed of Jerusalem, so that even if the Creed o tinned, and in A.D. 1014 the Emperor Henry II. 
Jerusalem lies at the basis of the Enlarged Creed, prevailed on Benedict vill. ‘to chant the Symbol 
it has been revised by the help of other Creeds, as at the Holy Mysteries’; and thus came in the use 
those of the A 2 Wstolic Constitutions and the Churcl of the interpolated Creed. 

of Antioch.’* This dependence had not escapee The Western theologians start from the point of 
the notice of Hort, and the sources may be re view of the immanent Trinity, from meditation on 
garded as one, since the Seventh Book of th the coinherence of the Divine Persons, while their 
Apostolic Constitutions comes from Antioch, anc Eastern brethren are willing to ac(;ept the phr^e 
was put together c. A.D. 375. Cyril’s friendshii ‘from the Father through tlie Son,’ as guarding 
with Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, is quite enough the truth that there is only one Fount of Deity, 
to explain why he should also make use of the It is one of the saddest facts of history that a 
Creed of Antioch. merely verbal dill'erence should keep Churches 

We may regard the case for the opposition as anart, since frank explanation on both sides could 

* not proven,’ but it is clear that Hort’s theory clear up the theological as well as the historical 
must oe tested again in the light of all new evi question.' 

dence. He supposed that the subsequent con 3 . The ‘ Athanasian ’ Creed.—The history of the 
nexion of the revised Creed with the Council of so-called Athanasian Creed—more correctly desig- 
Constantinople in A.D. 381 could be explained by nated, after the analogy of the Te Deum^ by its 
the suggestion that Cyril brought it to prove his first words, Quicunque viilt —is still at some points 
orthodoxy. But, since Cyril’s leader, Meletius, obscure. But we are no longer in doubt as to the 
became first President of that Council, there dates of the iinriortant MSS. With the help of 
could be no question about Cyril. A more prob photographs, ])afeograi)hers are enabled to decide 
able theory has been suggested by Kunze. After that some MSS belong to the 8 th cent.; one, in the 
the death of Meletius, and the resignation of famous Ambrosian Liluary at Milan, may even be of 
Gregory of Nazianzus who succeeded him, the new the end of the 7th {Cod. Ambrosiemus, O. 212 sup.). 
Bishop of Constantinople was Nectarius, Praetor The famous two*i)()rtion theory, put forward by 
of the city, who at the time of his election was Swainson and Juimby, has been shown to rest on 
unlmptized. His name seems to have been sug* precarious foundations, and may be dismissed with- 
gested to the Emperor by Diodore of Tarsus. At out further notice. We have not yet reached 
the end of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) ultimate certainty about small details in the text, 
all the Bishops signed the decrees with little the order of certain words, the use of the conjunc- 
notes. One of them, Callinicus, Bisliop of Apamea tion et^ or the claim of the form surrexit against 
( = Myrlea)in Bithynia, referred to the Council of the reading resurrexit, but any polishing which 
Constantinople as having been held at the ordina- the Creed had received in the course of its long 
tion of the most pious Nectarius the Bishop, and history is of small account, now that we can say 
Kunze suggests that there was some connexion in that it reaches us substantially a.s it was written, 
his mind between the Creed and the consecration It belongs to the class of individual, private con* 
of Nectarius. Probably the revised Creed was 'essions of faith, and is, properly speaking, an 
professed at his baptism, and became from that nstruction rather than a (>eed, which may be 
Gate the Baptismal Creed of the city. It would >lfered as a substitute for the Apostles’ Creed, or 
naturally be quoted in the Acts of the Council, a canticle parallel to the Te Drum, with which it 
now lost, from which it w^as cited at the Council of 'ound its way into an appendix to the Psalter 
Chalcedon as the Creed of the 150 Fathers, the rom the end of the 8 th century, 
original Nicene Creed being accurately distin- There is little doubt that it can be identitied 
guished from it as the Creed of the 318 Fathers. with ‘the Faith of the holy prelate Athanasius’ 

It is not easy to decide on the true form of the 'oinrnended by a Synod of Autun, which was pre¬ 
text cited at Constantinople, since the form quoted tided over by Bishop Leodgar (c. A.D. 670), to be 

at the second Session varied from the form quoted earnt by heart by all clergy. 

at the sixth Session, and both from the form in Some forty years earlier, in A.D. 633, it had been 
Epiphanius. Copyists were continually at work noted by the Fourth Council of Tolc»lo together 
assimilating the forms, and to them may be attri- with the so-called Creed of Damasus. The clauses 

buted the slight variations found in the pages of noted w'ere 4, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 

Epiphanius w'hich are printed in italics. R. U *39), 40, so that it is evident that the Spanish theo- 

possible that the variations in the texts used al ogians had the whole text before them. 

Chalcedon represent the already divergent texts We can also trace quotations with great prob- 
used at Constantinople and Rome.* ,bility in the sermons of Caesariiis of Arles, the 

The later history of the Creed is coming out into reat preacher of the 6 th cent. (t543), as has been 
clear light. It is probable that the words ‘and roved beyond question by Morin.* 

the Son ’ in the clause about the Procession of the Any doubts which may be felt about the author- 
Spirit were added not by the Council of Toledo hip of the pseudo-Augustinian sermon 244 do not 

in A.D. 589, when King Reccared accepted the ifl’ect the general argument. Morin pointed out 

Nicene Creed and abjured Arianism, but by later hat the Creed reprocluces both the qualities and 

copyists. The Creed thus interpolated spread he literary defects of Ca^sarius. In his recent 

into Gaul. In A.D. 802, Charles the Great .sent ectures at Oxford he was disposed to put the date 

a deputation to consult Pope Leo on the text, ater.* 

controversy having already arisen in Palestine The proof is not yet forthcoming that the 

between rei)resentativcs of the Eastern and Western ]uicAinque belongs to the time of Cmsarius, if it is 

Churches on the point. Leo freely admitted that lot from his pen. The argument of Walerland, 

it was quile ortl.o.l.)X to teach that the S|.irit , c, a. e. Burn, Th, Nicm, Creed, London, 1909, p. 40 ff. 

proceeded from the bather and tlie bon, but dej)re- 2 Symbole de S. Athanase et «on premier t^moin : Saint 

1 Theological Messenger, 1902 (a summary of his arjfument itisaire d’Arles,' in Revue bdnMictine, xviii, (1900) 337 ff. 

was published in JThSt, Jan. 1903, p. 286 ff.). 3 JThSt, Jan. 1911, p. 161. His criticism of all current 

2 The Three Crude, p. 171. leories, including bis own, is too sweeping, but deserves most 

* Of. A. E. Burn, FaeeimiUt of Creed Texte, Carab. 1908, p. 16. careful study. 
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that it belongs to Apollinarian times, still carries 
much weight. The fact remains that the illustra¬ 
tion from the constitution of man’s nature in clause 
35, though it had been used freely by St. Augus¬ 
tine, as before him by St. Ambrose, was misused 
the Lutycliians, wiio pleaded for one nature in 
Christ, ^ soul and body make one nature in man. 
After the rise of their heresy. Catholic writers 
shrank from using it, but there is no hint that the 
author of the Quicun^ue feared such doctrine, since 
he could easily have inserted teaching that Christ 
IS consubstantial with us in the one nature as He 
is consubstantial with the Father in the other. 
Such phrases had been used in Gaul by Cassian 
before the rise of Eutychianism, and so were ready 
to hand. ^ 

Waterland points out that the Unity of Christ’s 
Person is taught, but not as if it wore endangered 
bv Nestorian error. ‘There is not a word of the 
Mother of God, or of one Son only, in opposition 
to two Sons, or of God’s being bom, suffering, 
dying—the kind of expressions of which the Creeds 
are full after Nestorius’s times, and after the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus.’» Indeed, tlm parallels to clauses 
32—35 in Vincentius and Faustus are, as it were, 
sharpened by subtle turns of phra.se, just as we 
find Alcuin and Paulinus of Aquileia sharpening 
by slight changes their quotations from the Qui- 
cunquey against the revived Nestorianism of the 
Adoptianists of the 8th century. 

Moreover, there is a new line of argument which 
was not open to Waterland. In the recently dis¬ 
covered writings of Priscillian we have trustworthy 
evidence of a heresy which spread from Spain to 
Gaul in the beginning of the 5th cent., and which 
called for close vigilance and reasoned arguments 
from Church teachers to counteract it. The de 
Fide of Paccliiarius is the apology of a monk who 
came from Spain into Gaul at that time, and was 
closely examined by the Gallican bishops as to his 
faith, and it is a significant fact that it has been 
preserved only in the Ambrosian MS of the Qui- 
cunqice. The heresy of Priscillian was both 
Sabelliaii and Apollinarian. He confused the 
Persons of the Trinity, and denied that the Lord 
had a human soul, as the following passages may 
suffice to prove. In his Blessing over the Faithful 
he writes: 

‘For thou art Ood who , . . art believed as one God, invisible 
In the Father, visible in the Son, and art found as Holy Spirit 
united in the work of both’;3 and ‘ Finally our God assuming 
flesh, assiijnintf to Himself the form of God and Man, that Is, of 
Divine soul and human flesh ' . . . * 

When language so inaccurate was vehemently 
put forward as Catholic teaching, there was need 
of a summary of Catholic belief on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which should lay due stress on the 
responsibility of the intellect in matters of faith, 
ana at the same time do justice to the moral 
aspect of these problems, and prove that faith 
worketh by love, that only they that have done 
good shall go into life eternal. The Quicunque 
exactly meets these requirements. May it not 
have been written for the purpose ? * 

This suggestion of the present writer has been 
warmly accepted by Kiinstle,® who has made a 
special study of Spanish canons and treatises 
against Priscillianism, though he vitiates the argu¬ 
ment by assuming that all such writings against 
Priscillian must have a Spanish origin—for which 
there is no proof. 

From the time of Antelmi the parallels in the 
Coinmonitorium of Vincentius of Larins have been 
held to prove his acquaintance with the Quicunque, 
if not his authorship, which seemed probable to 

1 Critical History^ p. 149. 

* E<1. Schepss, Vienna, 1889, p. 103. 

» 76., Tract, vi. $ 99. 

4 Cf. A. E. Burn, Introd. to Vu Crssdt, p. 144. 

* Antipriscilliana, p. 222. 
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Ommanney (1897) as to Antelmi (1693). Perhaps 
it is rash to attempt to discover the author. Cer¬ 
tainly Waterland^s quotation from the funeral 
sermon which Hilary of Arles preached after the 
death of Honoratus, his predecessor both in the 
See of Arles and in the Abbey of Lerins, if it 
suggests acquaintance with the Quicunque, sug¬ 
gests also that Honoratus, rather than Hilary, 
was the author: 

* A daily witness wast thou, moreover, in thy most sincere 
discourses of the confession of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; 
nor surely has any one treated so emphatically, so clearly, of the 
Trinity of the Godhead, since thou didst distir cuish the Persons 
therein and yet didst associate them in eternity and majesty of 
glory ’ ( Vita Honorati, 88). 

With this we may compare a quotation from a 
sermon on the same lines by i aistua, who, like 
Hilary, had been a loyal discipl* ji Honoratus : 

‘Therefore, beloved, that we nn:./ ;>■ . 'at which he has 
obtained, let us first follow that 'vhict ' e t .^ht: and, first of 
all, let us hold the right faith : let i j beli ve Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost (to he' one Cod, For, v ere there is unity, 
there cannot he inequality : and, since the Son, because He is 
God, is perfect, complete, and full, that fullness certainly cannot 
be descuibed as “ less " ’ (tn Depositione S. Honorati). 

Wli!;(ever may be thought about the praise here 
giv^ff! to Honoratus as a teacher on the very lines 
of the Quicunque, there can be no question as to 
the ability and earnestness of the community 
which he had gathered round him during the years 
A.D. 420-430. In their hajniy island-home was 
focused all that the Gallican (Jhurch could show of 
learning and piety. Their age contrasts favour¬ 
ably with the following century, when Coesarius 
represents the last hope of the ancient culture, 
and when the rising tide of barbarism was about 
to sweep away all its landmarks—a century in 
which the composition of the Quicunque would 
seem to be incredible. 

The arguments of Brewer, that the Quicxtnque is a work of 
St. Ambrose, have not received any measure of support, and do 
not seem to he based on any fresh evidence ; hut they certainly 
strengthen the argument for a 6th cent, date, by proving, far 
more conclusively than any one has hitherto discovered, that 
St. Ambrose, no less than St. Augustine, came close to the very 
language of the Creed. 

The early history of the Creed is, however, of 
less importance than the history of its use. The 
revived interest in Church music, which was 
fostered in the schools of Charles the Great, led to 
its use as a Canticle. Abbot Angilbert of St. 
Riquier (c. 814) records that it was sung in pro¬ 
cession on Rogation Days, and before long it was 
so sung in the Office of Prime. But such was not 
the only use made of it, or, indeed, the most 
primitive, since the extremely interesting preface 
to the (so-called) Oratorian ComiiienLary, possibly 
from the pen of Theodulf of Orleans, speaks of its 
use by clergy as a manual of Christian teaching, 
which reminds us of the Canon of Autun as well 
as of the use made of it by Ca^sarius. Address¬ 
ing a Synod, the writer says that he has carried 
out their instructions * to provide an exposition 
of this work on the Faith, which is up and down 
recited in our churches and continually made tho 
subject of meditation by our priests.’ Similar 
use is directed in the 9th cent, by many prominent* 
teachers—Hayto of Basel, Anskar of Bremen, and 
Hincmar of Rheinis. 

In the Middle Ages the use at Prime spread 
everywhere, and recent researches have proved 
that the whole service of Matins, including Lauds, 
Prime, and Terce, was most popular in England as 
a preparation for the Mass, william Langland, 
in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ at the end of the 14th 
cent., writes of the duty of all clas.ses to cease 
from work on Sundays, ‘God’s service to hear. 
Both Matins and Mass.’ But the fact remains 
that comparatively few of the people understood 
Latin, although the devout layman of the upper 
classes who could afford to possess a breviary 
would, of course, be able to read and follow it in 
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the Office. There are several early translations 
into the vernacular, at one time Norman French, 
at anotlier Old English ; but there is no evidence 
of any wide-spread ac(]uaintance with it in such 
translations. In the First Prayer Book of Ed^vard 
VI. the English Reformers directed that the 
Athanasian Creed should be ‘ sung or said * after 
the Benedictus, at the greater beasts. In the 
Second Prayer Book the number of Feasts was 
increased at which the use of it was obligatory, 
and only in 1662 was it substituted for the Apostles^ 
Creed, which had hitherto followed it. 

In the controversy of the present day no amended 
translation is likely to bring peace, such as the 
translation put forward by the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury’s Committee. The real crux lies in the 
difficulty which is felt about using the warning 
clauses in a mixed congregation on days when it 
is impossible to preach an explanatory sermon. A 
relaxation of the rule, such as permission to use it 
at the first evensong of the Festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsunday (when the ch rgy, and 
presumably the instructed faithful, could well make 
It, as the author of the Oratorian Commentary 
suggests, ‘a subject of meditation’), would meet 
the difficulties of wounded consiliences on l^oth 
sides. The Roman Catholic Church uses it still in 
Prime, chiefly in Advent and Lent. The Eastern 
Church has only put it in an Appendix to the 
Hour Offices, without any directions for use. 

Conclusion ,—Looking back over the history of 
the three great Creeds, one is amazed at the com¬ 
parative simplicity of the great truths tlius singled 
out by the common sense of the Church, through 
the centuries, as of primary importance. We are 
not concerned with the credibility of miracles as 
such, only with the evidence that the first wit¬ 
nesses believed that Christ rose from the dead and 
sent down His Spirit. The earliest forms of Creed 
present an Historic Faith which summed up their 
gratitude for the mystery at last revealed through 
the Spirit to the Church, with the assurance of 
forgiveness of sins and resurrection to a better 
life. The theological terms of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds do not bring in metaphysics of 
set purpose, or condemn the Church to wander in 
a barren wilderness of controversy. Athana.siu8 
himself did not invent or suggest the use of the 
phrase * of one substance.' He was moulded by it. 
He found in it a bulwark of the ancient belief 
that the Son was one with the Father (Jn 10^) 
and to be worshipped with Him. He had no word 
for ‘Person.’ It was reserved for the genius of 
Augustine to make that term current coin, even 
though he shrank from the boldness of his thought. 
Let us note that it was on psycdiological rather 
than metaphysical lines that he approached the 
problem, led on by deep musing on the mystery of 
nis owTi personality to speculation on the deeper 
mysteiy of Divine Personality. And in the first 
mrt of the Quicunqiic^ whether the author owed 
ittle or much to Augustine, it is by tlie measure 
of such musings that it must be valued. The very 
bravery of the antitheses ranging through the 
great series of Divine attributes—uncreated, in¬ 
finite, eternal, almighty—shadows forth the truth 
of the equal glory and co-eternal majesty, and 
excludes every rationalistic explanation — Sabel- 
lian, Arian, or Priscillianist. But this is definitely 
the Creed of the Church teacher, face to face with 
errors which are common to the human mind in 
every age and everywhere. In the hour of death 
the words of the ancient Baptismal Creed suffice 
as ‘ an anchor of the soul . . . entering into that 
which is within the veil ’ (He 6^*). 

See also Confessions. 
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CREED (Egyptian).—In seeking to arrive at 
a conception of the Egyptian creed, we are met 
by the fact that, generally speaking, the Egy[>tian 
never attempted to formulate or define a body of 
doctrine with regard to the multitude of gods 
worshipped in hia land. This absence of any 
systematic theology is due mainly to the pre¬ 
valence of the idea of the local god. The Egyptian 
State rose out of a number of small independent 
tribes, and, even after the unification of the king¬ 
dom at the beginning of the Dynastic period, ths 
original subdivisions still existed in the shape oi 
the ‘ nomes ’ or provinces, roughly 42 in number, 
into which the land was divided. Each original 
tribe possessed its own local god, supreme in his 
own aistrict; and these gods continued to be 
worshipped as separate divinities, though they 
were, in many cases, mere duplicates of those 
existing in other localities. The Egyptian never 
attempted to bring any unity out of this confused 
mass of deities, to reduce to order the conceptions 
held with regard to them, or to discard their in¬ 
consistencies and contradictiona If, as frequently 
happened, one local god came to be acknow¬ 
ledged in another locality, his new worshippers 
simply took over his old titles and myths, regard¬ 
less of the fact that thus they sometimes dupliiuted 
the legends of their own local god, and sometimes 
introduced contradictions to them. The extra¬ 
ordinary confusion of ideas thus produced is 
apparent everywhere, and can perhaps be s^n 
most clearly in the difl'erent strata of oeliefs with 
regard to tne life after death which lay aids by 
side in the Egyptian mind, apparently without its 
ever being perceived that they were inconsistent 
with one another, or at least without any attmnpt 
being made to remove their contradictions and to 
arrive at a coherent system of belief. 

This statement has to be qualified to some 
xtent by the fact that, at certain periods of 
Egyptian history, particular gods did rise to much 
more than merely local supremacy, and attained a 
more or less general acknowledgment. Thus from 
the time of the Vth dynasty the solar god Ka, wlio 
was looked upon as the founder of tlie reigning 
house, rose into prominence, and from that time 
onwards .secured fairly general acknowledgment, 
the local gods being freipiently identified with 
liim. In the XVJlIth dynasty, again. Amen, the 
ocal god of Thebes, rose, with the ri.se of the 
Theban jirinces, to a position of supremacy which 
was not lost till far on in the decline of tlie Empire. 
And the worship of Osiris, the god of the dead and 
of the resurrection—probably one of the very oldest 
of Egyptian cults—was always more or less general, 
diough he, too, iiad his local supremacy. In spite, 
lowever, of the^se exceptions, the local gods still 
continued to be worshipped side by side with the 
deity whose cult was for the time prevalent, and 
their myths were still accepted, regardless of the 
fact that they might be either identical with, or 
contradictory to, tliose of their brother god. It is 
evident, therefore, that we cannot expect to find 
any single and delinite summary of doctrine whicli 
can be called the Egyptian ‘creed.’ All that can 
be done is to summarize the beliefs most generally 
accepteil on certain aspects of religion. 

I. Beliefs with reg-ard to the Creation and the 
cosmic gods. —Various atternjits were made to 
arrive at something like a systematic idea ol the 
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cosmic fifods and their relatiorishij) to the Creation. 
The iTitfHt complete and popular of these was due 
of An, or Heliopolis (the 
Biblical On). The priests of the sun-god at this 
town from the most ancient times the most noted 
theological centre of Kgypt—elaliorated at a very 
early period a scheme of the relationship of the 
various members of the cycle of cosmic gods to one 
another and to tlie universe, and their doctrine of 
the great Heliopolitan ennead gives us what was 
perhaps the prevailing belief in the land, though it 
was held with various modifications in diflerent 
localities. In their scheme there existed in the 
beginning a primordial liquid element, the Nun or 
iVw, from which there emerged the sun-god Ra- 
Tum, Ra-Tum begat of hitnself, and produced 
the male and female divinities Shu and Tefnut, 
who may be regarded as representing air (or the 
firmament) and moisture, h rom Shu and Tefnut, 
or perhaps by a fresh procession from Ra, came 
Seb and Nut, the earth and the starry heaven, and 
from Seb and Nut came the two further pairs of 
gods, Osiris and Isis (the Nile and the fruitful 
pound [?]), and Set and Nephthys(the barren desert 
land and its animal life [?]). The Creation reached 
its present form hy the interposition of Shu, the 
air-god, who came between Seb and Niit, the earth 
and the heavens, as they were locked in embrace, 
and lifted up Nut, who since Ids inter[»osition 
stands archeef over Seb, her hands and feet touching 
the earth at the cardinal points, and her body 
adorned with the stars. 

The Heliopolitan ennead must have been formu¬ 
lated at a very early period of Egyptian liistory, 
for in the Pyramid texts the list of the nine gods 
is given as above. The popularity of this scheme 
gave rise to various imitations of it, and other 
towns and districts formed enneads of their own, 
sometimes displacing one of the nine gods of Helio¬ 
polis to make room for their own local god, some¬ 
times adding him to the nine, careless of the fact 
that thus their ennead contained ten divinities. 
Even as thus modified to suit local preferences, 
however, the Heliopolitan scheme did not meet 
with universal acceptance, and side by side with 
its doctrine of creation there existed other beliefs 
quite inconsistent with it. At Memphis the fabri¬ 
cation of the world was attributed to Ptah, who 
carved the earth like a statue ; at Elephantine to 
Khnum, who fashioned the world-egg like a potter 
working with his wheel; and at Sais to Neith, 
who wove the universe as a weaver weaves a piece 
of cloth. In the Creation-story preserved in the 
famous legend of the destruction of mankind, the 
heavens are represented, not by the woman-goddess 
Nut, but by the celestial cow, across whose body 
the sun-god journeys in his baroue. It is probable 
that this attempt at a scientific pouping of the 
gods and explanation of the Creation was not so 
much a popular doctrine as a cherished possession of 
the various priestly colleps, who elaborated it and 
modified it to suit their local tastes and rivalries. 
See Cosmogony and Cosmology (Egyp.). 

2. Beliefs with regard to immortality and the 
life after death.—In dealing with these, we come 
into touch with what probably makes the nearest 
approach to a universally accepted body of doctrine 
to which the Egyptians ever attained. The idea 
of immortality has been nowhere more tenaciously 
held than in ancient Egypt, and the documents 
relating to it have an overwhelming ])reponderance 
in the religious literature of the nation. The 
accepted form of belief is that associated with the 
cycle of Osiris legends. Osiris appears in the 
Heliopolitan ennead, though in a comparatively 
subordinate position ; but as early as the period or 
the Pyramid texts he figures in a much more 
important r61e as the god of the dead and the 


source of immortal life to the blessed dead. The 
details of his myth do not concern us ; hut, briefly, 
the doctrine of tlie Egyptian religion taught that 
Osiris, a beneficent god and king, after being 
slain by the treachery of Set his malevolent 
antithesis, was restored to life again, mstified 
before the gods against the accusations of Set, and 
made god and judge in the under world. Already 
by the time of the Vth dynasty the idea had been 
conceived that the story of Osiris was repeated in 
the case of each Pharaoh, and the conception 
gradually filtered down, until it was held that 
every man who was possessed of the necessary 
knowledge might after death become an Osiris, be 
restored to life, be justified before the gods, and 
enter into everlasting blessedness. Practically the 
Egyptian believed, from the earliest historical 
period, that, because Osiris died and rose again, 
and after being justified entered into everlasting 
life, therefore those who believed in him would 
share the same destiny. Ch cbv. of the Book of 
the Dead makes the definite assertion of parallelism 
between the god and his worshipper: 

* Hoina^fe to thee, O iny divine father D.sirisl Thou host thy 
body with thy memhera. Thou didst not decay . . . thou didst 
not l)eoonie corruption. I aiiall not decay . . . and I shall not 
soA corruption ... I shall have my being;, I shall live, I shall 
genninate, 1 shall wake up iu peace.’ 

It is impossible to say whether or not the 
Egyptian believed that Osiris suffered death on 
his belialf; certainly he believed that there was an 
es.sential connexion between the death and resur¬ 
rection of Osiris and his own immortality. This 
belief is held, with no essential variations, through¬ 
out the whole historic period. 

Definiteness ceases at once, however, when we 
pass from the fact of immortal life to the manner 
in wliich it is to be spent. Nowhere is the jumble 
of inconsistencies, which seemingly never worried 
the Egyptian mind, more hopeless than here. The 
prominent beliefs regarding the state and the 
abode of the blessed dead are at least four in 
number, each quite distinct from, and quite in¬ 
consistent with, all the others. The oldest and 
most wide-spread belief was that after death the 
deceased leads a second life under much the same 
conditions as those which ruled the first, dependent 
upon constant supplies of food and drink, and 
partaking in his new existence of joys similar to 
those of his former state. In this state the centre 
of the life after death is the tomb. Another very 
ancient idea places the abode of the dead in heaven, 
where they shine as stars in the firmament, and 
are privileged to take a place in the barque of the 
sun-god and to accompany him on his voyage 
through the heavens. A tnird conception assigns 
to the blessed dead a life of blissful labour and 
leasure in the Egyptian Elysian Fields. The 
ead man flies up to iieaven like a bird, or ascends 
a gigantic ladder, and, after passing through many 
diniculties, arrives at the Sekhet-Aaru^ or ‘ Field 
of Bulrushes,’ where he spends his time in the 
same agricultural pursuits and field-sports which 
had occupied him on earth. 

Finally, another belief was that the souls of the 
departed dwell in the under world through which 
the sun passes during the hours of the night—a 
land that in the daytime is one of darkness and 
desolation. Only at night, as the sun in his barque 

S asses through the twelve domains of the darkness. 

o the deceased experience something of joy ana 
activity in the hour when he traverses the particular 
domain in which their lot is cast. Later the belief 
arose that the illuminated soul, if instructed in the 
proper formula?, might share the voyage of the 
god through the Ditat^ or under world, instead of 
merely being gladdened by a passing glimpse of 
him. These various view^s co-existed with the 
Osirian doctrine, though they are essentially quite 
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indep^'ndent of it, and, indeed, can be accoii 
modated to it only with dihiciilty. The popuJarit 
of the la^t of them—tlie belief in the abode in th 
Dual, and the voyajj^e of the siin-^od there—wa 
mainly conhned to the period of tlie XlXth an 
XXth dynasties. 

3 . Beliefs with regard to the nature and attri 
butes of the gods.—iJisearding all that is of merely 
local siLrnilicance in regard to the various divinities 
it is |^)()s.sible to arrive at a fairly clear idea of whai 
the Egyptian believed concerning the nature of tlr 
gods. Tlie material is mainly to be found in thi 
various hymns extant, and especially in thos< 
addressed to Ka, to Amen-Ka, to Osiris, and to tin 
Aten, the god whom Amenhotep iv. (Akhenaten 
attempted to make sole god of Egypt. In most o; 
these hymns we are met by a great and almost 
meaningless aceumulation of epitliets which are 
applied indiHerently to various gods in the most 
bewildtning fashion. Setting these aside tia mere 
formalities, we generally lind a residmim of evi 
denco as to the nature of the god who is being 
addressed. Thus, from a line hymn to Amen at 
Cairo, wc have the following: 

‘.Sole form, )>ro(ln(’iiig all things, the one, the sole one, who 
creates all hfhngs. All human beings Imve come from his eye, 
and the go<ls fi-</m tlie word of his mouth. lie it is who makes 
pastures for the lierds and fruit-I.rees for men ; who creates that 
whereby fish live in the river and the birds under the heavens. 

. . .’ Amen is thus the creator and sustainer of being. Further, 
ho is a god of mercy and justice, ‘listening to the poor who is 
in distress, gentle of heart when one cries unto him; deliverer 
of the timid man from the violent, judging th« poor and the 
oppressed. . . . Lord of mercy most loving, at whose coming 
men live. . . . Maker of beings, Creator of existences, Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength, chief of the gods. We worship thy 
spirit, who alone hast made us, . . . we give thee praise on 
account of thy mercy to us.’ 

Again, from a hymn to lla in the papyru.s of 
Hu-nefer, we have a remarkably clear statement 
of the unity, the eternity, and the inscrutable 
nature of the god : 

'Thou art unknown, and no tongue is worthy to declare thy 
likeness; only thou thyself. Thou art One. . . . Millions of 
years have gone over the world ; I cannot tell the number of 
tho.se through which thou hast passed. Thou dost travel through 
unknown .spaces requiring millions and hundreds of thousand 
of years. . . . This thou doest in one little moment of time.’ 

Strangely enough, it i.s in the hymn.s to Osiris, 
otherwise ‘ the most human of all the gods,’ that 
we find, on the whole, the most endless multiplica¬ 
tion of ceremonial epitliets, and the greate.st dearth 
of statement as to hi.s nature and attributes. There 
are, of course, in the hymns and other portions of 
the Book of the Dead frequent references to his 
functions as the he.stower of immortality, and 
)rayers that the decea.sed might share in ever- 
asting life ; beyond tiiat there is little that distin¬ 
guishes liirii from such gods as Amen and Ka. One 
of tlie best known of his hymns has the following : 

‘ The circle of the solar disk is under his orders ; winds, rivers, 
inundrition, fruit-trees, as well as all the annual plants. . . . 
Every being invokes him, every man adores his beauties. De¬ 
lightful for U8 is his love ; his grace environs the heart.’ 

There i.s nothing here which might not he said 
of Ka, Amon, or any other of the great gods. 

By far the most remarkable statement of belief 
in Egyptian religious literature is to he found in 
the hymns ad<iresse<l to the Aten, or vital power 
of tlie .solar disk, the god of the heretic king 
Akhenaten (XVIIIth dynasty). The.se hymns, the 
comiiosition of wliich has been ascribed to the king 
him.self, express the elements of that belief in a 
sole god, invisible, spiritual, and universal, which 
Akhenaten endeavoured to make the national 
religion. The longer of the hymns has been 
frequently translated, and its teaching may be 
summarized as follows: 

To Aten is ascribed rule over the times of the day and the 
activities of men and animals. The strength in which men go 
forth to their labours comes from him. and all the blessings with 
which the creatures, even to the fishes in the river and the 
depths of the sea, are endowed are his gifts. He is confessed as 
the source of life, alike in man and in the smallest of created 
existences. *Thou Greatest conception in women, making the 


issue of mankind . . . the small bird in the egg, chirping within 

the shell, thou givest it its breath within the egg.' Aten 11 
omnipresent, and is the universal god of all mankiJid, appomt- 
ing to men their different abodes, and their diversity of appt?ar- 
ance and speech. * In the hills from Syria to Kush, and in the 
plain of Egypt, thou givest to every one his place, thou framest 
their Uvea, to every one his belongings, reckoning his length of 
davs. ... As a divider thou dividest tne strange peoples ’ (cf. A .0 
17*24-38). Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in the world, 
the maker of that Nile in heaven which brings rain for the out¬ 
landish folk, and of the Nile from the nether world which 
fertilizes Egypt. ‘Thou placest a Nile in heaven, that it may 
rain upon them. . . . O, Lord of Eternity, the Nile in heaven is 
for the strange people . . . the Nile that cometh from below 
the earth is for the land of Egypt, that it may nourish every 
field.’ Finally, he is the creator of the seasons and the maker of 
the far-off heaven for his own abode. The hymn closes with a 
notable declaration of personal relationship to God : ‘ Thou art 
in my heart, there is none other that knoweth thee^ save thy son 
Akhenaten. Thou hast made him wise in thy designs and thy 
might. . . . Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came 
forth from thy limbs, the king living in Truth, the Lord of the 
Two Lands, Nefer-kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra.’ 

On the whole, while the hymn to Aten is im¬ 
measurably liner as a poetical composition than the 
hymns to the other gods, it can scarcely be said to 
present any very original thoughts, two points 
being excented. All the statements about the 
creativ’e arm sustaining power of the Aten could be 
fairly matched in substance by phra.ses from hymns 
to Ka and Amen. The real distinctions of the 
poem are its acknowledgment of a god who is 
universal, whoso providence and rule are not for 
Egypt alone, hut for all lands ; and its profe.ssion 
of a personal relationshi}) of faith and inspiration 
between the royal jisalmist and his divinity. 

Summing up, we lind tliat, in his he.st presenta¬ 
tions of his faith, the Egyptian professed belief in 
a self-existent God who w^as the Creator and Pre¬ 
server of all things, merciful and gentle, specially 
careful of the most helpless of His children, 
invisible and inscrutable, one alone, eternal, om¬ 
niscient, and omnijuesent; w’hilo the development 
of thought under Akhenaten gives the further 
conceptions of His spirituality. His universality, 
and His personal relationship to His adorer. All 
this was overlaid and confused by the chaos of 
merely local aspects of divinity which forins the 
surface of Egyptian religion ; but still this was 
the nature of the God behind the ^d.s of Egypt. 
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CREED (Jewish).—Articles of creed in the 
rioderii .sen.se were unknown in the earlier period 
f the post-Bihlical Judaism. No noce.ssity had 
icen felt to express man’s relation to God in other 
orms than those found in Ht 6 ^'® 1 ()*^ and similar 
ta.s.sage 8 of the OT. The belief in God being 
>ased on the Biblical report of revelation to the 
•atriarchs, and assuming the character of a postu- 
ate, obedience to His law was considered a mere 
ogical consequence. The simplicity of this system 
ontrasts strangely with the elaborate array of 
rticles of faith adopted in later centuries. It is 
herefore desirable to examine the factors that 
•ridged the gulf. 

It was inevitable that Judaism should absorb a 
lertain amount of the metaphysical speculations 
d the various Greek schools. The first outcome 
I this was Philo’s theology. In tlie concluding 
hapter of his treatise on the * Creation of the 
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World {de OpiJicio Mundiy ch. Ixi.) he gives the 
result of his investigations in the form of the 
following‘ lessons ’ taught by Moses • 

(1) Clod haa real existence; (‘2) Qod is one ; (3) the world is 
created; (4) the world is one; (6) God's providence einbracee 
the world. 

The earlv Jewish Rabbis, however, being con¬ 
cerned with the practice of the Law rather than 
with speculations, sought to check their propaga¬ 
tion among the people. 

The work of creation,’ the MishnU teaches, ‘should not be 
studied by a company of two, and the Chariot not even in 
solitude, unless the student he sagacious and capable of draw¬ 
ing the right conclusions’ {Haghjd, ii. 1). 

The terms ‘work of creation’ and ‘Chariot’ stand 
for metaphysics in general. In an additional note 
the Mishna says explicitly that for him who in¬ 
quires into 

‘ what is above and below, what was heretofore and will be 
hereafter, or deals lightly with the glory of his Maker, It would 
be l)etter for him never to have been born.' 

Moreover, Ren Sira (Sir utters a solemn 

warning against the study of metaphysics, and 
several authorities of the Talmud (of the 4th cent. 
A.D.), eommenting on the words both of the Mishn& 
and of Ren Sira, make no other concession than that 
of allowing the communication of the ‘ headings 
of the chapters’ to scholars of ripened wisdom 
h)l. 13). We find, however, in the 
Mishna an attempt to formulate, in a negative 
way, something like a creed. 

‘the following,’ we read (Sank. x. 1), ‘have no part in the 
future happiness : he wlio asserts Uiat the resurrection of the 
dea<l is not intimated in tlie Torah; that the Torah is not of 
Divine origin ; and the heretic.’ 

The passage thus enjoins, by way of climax, the 
belief in retribution after death, revelation, and 
the existence of God; and we shall see, later on, 
that the same passage was made the basis of real 
articles of creed. The authorities of the Talmud, 
however, proceeded in a dillerent way. Instead 
of formally demanding theoretical belief, they 
selected from the moral code three of the most 
important prolubilions, viz. idolatry, incest, and 
murder, and laid down that death was to be chosen 
rather than transgression even under compulsion 
{Sayih. fob 74). An enlarged list of laws was 
imposed upon mankind in general under the name 
of the ‘ Seven Noachian Laws,’ forming the nucleus 
of a religious system. They comprised the 
command of jurisdiction, and the prohibitions of 
blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, robbery, and 
the eating of tlesh from a living animal {Sank. fol. 
56). A kind of creed in e{)igraminatic form is 
Hillel’s famous recommendation to the heathen 
who desired to learn the essence of Judaism in a 
moment: ‘What is hateful to thee, do not do to 
thy neighbour ’ {Shabb. fol. 31). 

The first steps in the changing of this attitude 
were indirectly prompted by Muslim theologians, 
who created a speculative theology known by the 
name of Kaldm. The Muhammaaan criticism of 
the anthropomorphisms of the OT interfered with 
the Jewish antipathies to metaphysical research, 
and the struggle was carried ri^ht into the Jewish 
camp by the sect of the Karaites who, rejecting 
all liahhinic tradition and attaching no value to 
the authority of Mishnfi, and Talmud, took up the 
method of tlie Mu'tazilite (dissenting) Kaldm for 
their own needs. The consequence was that 
Kahbanite Jews were coniiielled to follow suit 
and to employ philosophic arguments for the 
defence of revealed religion. Tliis marks the 
beginning of the religious philosophy of the Jews, 
and its oldest expounder was SaadyTi of hayyuui, 
who died in 942 at Siira, in Babylonia. In his 
work on ‘ Creeds and Reliefs ’ lu* set aside the 
warning of the Mishna against metaphysical 
speculation, on the plea that the Sages did not 
forbid honest retlexion {Amdndty ed. Landaner, 
p. 21). He was also the first to venture a delini- 


tion of the idea of creed. * Faith,’ he says, ‘ is a 
notion arising in the soul with regard to a subject, 
the true nature of which has been recognized ’ 
(ib. 11). What he really means is conviction 
gained by one of the various processes of recogni¬ 
tion, such as personal perception, truthful evidence, 
and logical concdusion. As none of these applies 
to the tenets of the Jewish religion, he adds, as a 
fourth source, ‘ reliable tradition based on revela¬ 
tion ’—a nhrase which marks the difference between 
the creed of Rahbanite Judaism on the one side, 
and Muhammadan as well as Karaite Kaldm on 
the other. Beyond this first attempt, however, 
Sa'adya has specified no real articles of faith, em¬ 
ploying for the remainder of his theories the usual 
methods of the Mu‘tazilite Kaldiriy which held 
sway among Jewish philosophers for two centuries 
afterwards. 

The heterodox colouring of the Kaldm in the 
writings of the famoiis A/ah philo.sopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Rina), in connexion with the criticism of 
Muslim theologians and the gi .wing pretensions 
of the Karaites, gradually hr ‘light alxnit a re¬ 
action in favour of a more decided accentuation 
of the tenets of Rabhanite Jewish religion. As 
its doctors, however, had little practice in formu¬ 
lating articles of creed, they again turned to the 
Arabs, who employed the term (pliir.'uga’ic?) 

for this purpose. 'I'he first Muslim who fornuilated 
articles of creed was the famous Abul-Laith Nasr 
of Samarkand (t993), who laid down the tenets 
of his faith in a work entitled'A^I^/a (Cod. Brit. 
Mns. Add. 19413), written in the form of a cate¬ 
chism. Of greater popularity, in fact the standard 
work on the subject, is the 'Aqd'id of al-NasafI 
(tll42), whicli, it is prohahle, served Jewish 
writer.s as a model for tlie formation of their 
articles of creeds. For it should he noted that 
the tirst Jewish work which contained something 
approaching axioms of faith did not see the li^ht 
till that jieriod. About 1140 the poet and philo¬ 
sopher Judah Hallevi of Castile composed hia 
famous work aUKhazari in defence of ‘ the despised 
faith.’ The hook (whicli is written in Arabic) is 
based on a narrative dealing with the search of 
the king of the Khazars for the right belief. 
Being dissatisfied with the doctrines ollbred to 
him by a philosopher of the Avicenna type, a 
Christian scholastic, and a Muslim doctor of the 
Mu'tazilite school, he finally asks a Jewish Rabbi 
for his creed. The last named, in contradistinction 
to his predecessors with their more or less specu¬ 
lative tneories, answers: 

* I believe in the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, who led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt with signs and miracles . . 
our belief is comprised in the Torah ’ (al-Khazari, p. 44). 

This formal confession is subsequently supple¬ 
mented by the following sentence : 

‘To this [prayer] the believer attaches the following articles 
of creed ['aqiVuL] which complete the Jewish belief, viz. fl) 
the recognition of God’s sovereignty, (2) His eternit}', (3) the 
providential care which He bestow’ed upon our forefathers, (4) 
that the Torah emanated from Him, and (5) that the proof of 
all this is found in the delivery from Egypt’ (ib. 164). 

From these words wo conclude that the notion 
of articles of creed was familiar to Judah Hallevi, 
though he saw no necessity to formulate them for 
the benefit of his Jewish bretlircn. Sweeping 
away speculation of all kinds, he substitutes for it 
a priori belief, from which everyt liing else follows 
as a necessary consequence (ib. 279). In order to 
show the contrast between his attitude and that of 
religious speculators, he reproduces in ten axioni.s 
the system of the Karaite KttlOm (ib. 275-27S). 
Judah Hallevi’s omission to condense the results 
of his investigations into a similar system is thus 
far quite consistent with his views. A more 
definite attemiit to formulate axioms of belief on 
Arah-Aristotelian lines was msde by Ahiaham b. 
David of Toledo (1161)—the author ot a work (like- 
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wise written in Arabic) wiiich bears the name nl 
'Aqida al-rafi'a (‘The Lofty Creed’). Tiie hrsi 
part is purely speculative, but tlie second consists 
of six somewhat crudely formed dogmas, viz. 

(1) God's existence and incorporeality; (2) His unity oi 
oneness; (3) His attributes; (4) His rule of the universe; (6, 
belief based on tradition and belief in prophecy; (6) meta¬ 
phorical names of God, Divine Providence, and human free 
will. 

This attempt was subsequently eclipsed bj 
Abraham’s contemporarv Moses Maimonides, who 
supnlied what he consiaered to be a want, being, 
no doubt, urged to take this step by the continued 
attacks of Muslim theologians, as well as by his 
inborn love of systematizing. It is to him that 
Judaism owes tlie famous ‘Thirteen Articles oj 
Creed,’ which both in abridged Hebrew prose and 
in verse were introduced into the Jewish prayer- 
book, and which enjoy an unbounded popularity 
among Jews all over the world. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was his aim. The Articles 
were originally composed in Arabic, and form i)art 
of his commentary on the MishnU Sank. x. 1 quoted 
above. A perusal of these Articles makes it clear 
that they were meant, in the lirst instance, as a 
protest against various Christian and Muliamniadan 
statements: (1) that Ihblical anthropomorphism 
was a departure from pure monotheism ; (2) that 
Moses’ prophetship was ecli[)sed by that of 
Muhammad ; (3) that the Rabbis had altered the 
Tor/lh ; (4) that tlie law of Moses had been abrogated 
by that of Muhammad ; and (5) that the Messiah 
was still expected. The Hebrew version of these 
Articles by Samuel b. TibbOn (c. 1200) is attached 
to the ordinary editions of the Talmud. For the 
purposes of this sketch the following short abstract 
of the Articles must suffice : 

I. God exists, and ifl the c&use of all existing beings, 

II. Cod’d unity is abwlute, and is not to be compared with 
other units which are subject to division. 

III. God is incorporeal and, therefore, exempt from any 
accidental attribute. The anthroponiorphisticpassages 
in the Bible must be taken metaphorically. 

IV’’. God's unity is without beffinning. 

V. No other being besides 0<^ must be worshipped. This 
also holds good for angels, spheres, and elements. 

VI. Prophecy is a distinction granted to human beings of 
superior decree, whose souls enter into intimate 
connexion with the Creative Intellect. 

Vll. Moses is the father of all prophets both before and after 
him. He is distinguishea from other prophets by 
four characteristics. (1) With no prophet did GckI 
hold direct intercourse as with Moses (Nu 12^). (2) 
Go<l did not appear to Moses in dreams, as to other 
prophets (v,8). (3) Other prophets experienced in 

the hour of Wsion a weakening of their vital power, 
and a great fear (Dn 108-which was not the case 
with Moses. (4) Other prophets were obliged to 
wait for revelations (2 K ^8)^ whilst Moses was 
empowered to solicit them (Nu Lv 162). 

VIII. The Torah is of Divine origin; ‘It is incumbent to 
believe that the whole of this law, as it is in our 
hands this day, is the Torah which was revealed to 
Moses. It is all Divine, which means that it reached 
him by what is metaphorically termed speech.’ 

IX. This law will not be abrogated, nor w-ill there be any 
other law of Divine origin. Nothing will be added 
to, or taken away from, it. 

X. God knows the actions of all mankind. 

XI. God rewards those who obey the Law, and punishee Ito 
transgressors. 

XII. The Messiah will arrire without fail, no matter how 

long he tarry. 

XIII. Resurrection of the dead. 

It can easily be seen that these thirteen Articles 
consist of three groups, viz. I.-V.,VI.-IX.,X.-XIII., 
reducing the whole system to the three funda¬ 
mental principles of belief in God, Revelation, and 
Retribution after death. This reduction was, 
indeed, carried out and proved by Joseph Albo 
(first half of 15th cent.) in his work on ‘Funda¬ 
mental Principles’ (Introd. and pt. i. ch. 4). It is 
impossible that Maimonides should not have been 
aware of this, but the anti-Muhammadan as well 
as anti-Christian tendencies of several of the 
paragraphs cannot be mistaken. The anonymous 
redactor of the most popular recension of these I 


Articles for liturgical purposes prefaced eacli 
paragraph with the w'ord.s ‘ I believe with perfect 
faith ’—words which are absent from Mainionidos’ 
original. It was Samuel b. Tihbon who placed 
the word pDK.n'? (‘ to believe’) at the head of several 
articles. Of the diverse attempts to reproduce 
these articles in poetic form the most popular is 
the Yigdal hymn by an unknown (but probably 
Spanisli) autlior.^ Those wdio followed Maimonides, 
writing on the same subject, as I,Iisdai Crescas 
(f 1410) and Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), have 
added nothing new, and need not, therefore, be 
further considered. 

There now remains a word to be said on the 
tenets of the creed of the Karaites. By rejecting 
the Rabbinic method of interpreting the Bible, 
they avoided the Muhammadan charge of having 
altered the Torilh, and, being disciples of the 
Mu'tazilite school, they were under no suspicion 
reganling their conception of Biblical anthropo- 
morphi.sms. They had, however, to defend tlieir 
belief in (1) the prophetship of Moses and the other 
prophets; (2) the validity of tlie T6r&h, and their 
own interpretation of it; and (3) the arrival of the 
Messiali. Now the ten axioms reproduced by 
Judah Hallevi (see above) touch only the meta¬ 
physical side of the question, and it was left to 
others to supply the religious element. Judah b. 
Elijah Hada.ssi (1149) was the first to attempt this 
by' grouping the Karaite laws round the Decalogue. 
Kaleb Afendopulo, who (in 1497) wrote an in¬ 
troduction to Hadassi’a work, extracted from it 
the following ten Articles : 

I. God is the creator of all creature*. 

II. He is one and eternal. 

III. Kvery [other] existing being is created. 

IV. God sent Moses and all other prophets mentioned in the 

Bible. 

V. The law of Moses is true. 

VI. Believers must have knowledge of the TorAh and Ite 
interpretation. 

VII. The Sanctuary [at Jerusalem) is the palace of the Most 
High King. 

VIII. The resurrection of the dead (will take place] at the 
time of the arrival of the Messiah. 

IX. There will be a final judgment. 

X. Just retribution. 

In view of the close relationship between the para¬ 
graphs I.-IIt., IV.-VITL, IX.-A., the artificiality 
of tlie number ten is conspicuous. Israel HaddayyAn 
of Alexandria, who (in 1257) composed a digest of 
the Karaite laws, condensed the Articles into the 
following six : (1) God ; (2) the messengership of 
Moses; (3) the other prophets; (4) the Torfth 
revealed through Moses; (5) Jerusalem; and (6) 
the day of judgment. 

LiTBRATURi.—Sa'adya b. YDsuf Al-FayvUml, KiiAh al- 
Amdndt wa'l-Ttiaddat, ed. 3. Landauer, Leyden, 1881; Judah 
Hallfivi, Kitdb ai-Khazari, tr. from Arab, with an Introd. by 
Hartwig Hirschfeld, Loudon, 1906; E. Pocock, Porta MosUt. 
dissertationa aluiuot a R. Mos« Maimonide. Oxford, 1056, pp. 
133-180; Josef Albo, Sefer Ikkarim . . . (ed. W. and L. Schle- 
inger, with Introd. by L. Schlesinger), Frankfort a. M., 1844 ; 
Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, Sahkol Jlakkbfer, etc. (Hebrew), Eu- 
patoria, 1836; A. Neubauer, Au8 der PeUrtburger Biblwthek, 
!tc., Leipzig, 1866; S[ebastlan] Munster, Tredecimarticulifidei 
Tudeeorum, Worms, 1629; J. B. Carpzov, nmn’ niiDK 
Leipzig, 1661; J. Lindsay, The Jewt Cateohiem^ containing 
the Thirteen Articlee^ London, 1825: Abraham b. David 
Halevi, Dae Buck Emunah Ramah oder der erhabene Glaube^ 
J. into Germ, and ed. by Simson Weil, Frankfort a. M., 1862; 

Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie dee Abr. ibn Daud aut 
''oledo, Gottingen, 1879; E. G. Hirsch and K. Kohler, 
Articles of Faith,' in JB iL 148-162. 

Hartwiq Hirschfeld. 

CREED (Muhammadan).—The Muhammadan 
Teed or profession of faith {kalimat al-shahddat 
T, shortly, kaliina) is the well-known formula, ‘ I 
testify that there is no god but God, and I testify 
ffiat Muhammad is the apostle of God.* It is one 
jf the articles of faith {Hmdn)^ and also 

>ne of the ‘ five pillars ’ of practical religion {din; 

1 According to Luzzatto (Mebo, Leghorn, 1850, p. 18) and 
unz (Literalurgeech. der synagog. Poeeie, Berlin, 1866, p. 607), 
his hymn was completed in 1404 by Daniel ben Judah uayyan 
if Rome. 
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866 IslXm). The creed as a whole is not formulated 
in the Qur 5,11 ; but the first article is enunciated 
in 6 um cxii. : ‘Say, “He is One God; God the 
Kt 6 rn<Ll ; li 6 oejjfettetli not, nor is begotten, nor 
is there one like unto Him.”* The creed, how- 
eyer, occurs in a tradition of *Omar, the second 
khalif, who related that the Prophet, on being 
asked to define Islam, said: ‘ Islam is that thou 
bear witness that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is His messenj^er ; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and charitable ; and fast during the month 
of Ramadan; and make the pilgrimage to the 
Ka'ba if it is in thy power* {MisfUcdt al-Masablh^ 
tr. Matthews, Cahaitta, 1810, I. i. 1 ). According 
to the Shark aUWiqCiya {np. Hushes, D/, s.v» 

‘ Creed *), the kalima is to be recited by every 
Muslim aloud and correctly, with full comprehen¬ 
sion of its meaning and belief in his heart, at least 
once in his lifetime, and to be always professed 
without hesitation until his death. 

Stanley Lank-Poole. 

CREED (Parsi).—i. According to Yas. xxx. 2, 
man must make a choice between the two ‘ creeds * 
or ‘confessions’ {dvare?id). In the beginning the 
Holy Spirit said of himself and of his spiritual 
antagonist that their ‘confessions’ (varand) did 
not agree [Yas. xlv. 2 ). The word translated ‘con¬ 
fessions’ implies a choice, and the corresponding 
verb is used in the middle voice with fra- as a 
technical term to express the profession of a 
religion, especially of the Mazdayasnian faith : 
fravaretary ‘confessor,’/rdiwrdne, ‘I make my 
nrofession of faith,’ etc. Although from the very 
beginning Zarathushtrian Mazdaism thus meant a 
sharp contrast with surrounding worship and 
practice (cf. Vend. xix. 6 : Zarathushtra’s mother 
nad invoked the Ahra Mainyu), neither prosely¬ 
tizing aims nor doctrinal discussions produced a 
creed in the same sense as in Christianity. The 
Zarathushtrian reform was of a moral, economic, 
and ritual kind, rather than intellectual. But the 
Avesta contains several formulae, used on difl'erent 
occasions, e.g. in putting on the sacred cord, on 
rising in the morning, in the nydyishes and other 
prayers, etc. These formulae sum up the most 
peculiar tenets and practices of the Parsi religion. 
It may be that some of them originated during the 
Sasanian restoration, owing to the need of briefly 
distinguishing their own faith from Christianity 
and other rivals. We shall mention only the most 
important formulae. In the post-Avestan time 
the Parsis who settled in India were reouired to 
present a summary of their beliefs and sacred 
customs to Indian rulers. 

2 . In its shortest form the Fravardne [Yas. 
xi. 16, xii. 1, xxvii. 12 ; Yt. xiii. 89, etc.) contains 
four points : Fravardne Mazdayasndy Zarathush- 
trishy Vldaevdy Ahuratkaesho \ ‘1 profess myself a 
Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, an anti-devil 
lenemy of the demons), a servant (or proclaimer) 
of the Lord.’ That is, the believer declares himself 

( 1 ) a monotheist ; ( 2 ) a member of a historically 
founded religion ; (3) a dualist. Or, to nut it 
dilferently, (1) the revealed God is Ahura Mazda; 

( 2 ) the revealer is Zarathushtra; ( 3 ) the peculiar 
higher form of life instituted by the revealer as 
the due service of God consists in the fight against 
the demons. Those points are co-ordinated in a 
way characteristic of revealed or founded religion 
(cf. Transactions of the 3rd Int. Congr. for the 
Hist, of Rel.y Oxford, 1908, ii. 40311.). (4) The 
last word seems to sum up comprehensively the 
whole faith, yasno desi^ating more particularly 
the Divine worship, ana [kaesho designating the 
doctrines and tenets of religion in general. Addi¬ 
tions are sometimes made to the Fravardne: 
homage to the genii of the gd^is (hours, watches), 
of the days, of the months, of the seasons, of the 


years (Introd. to the Yasna; Yas. xi. 16, xxiii. 6 ; 
esp. in the five gdhs recited at the live hours of 
prayer of the day and contained in the Khordah 
Avesta [the book of prayer], etc.); or—a more 
authentic addition—homage to the Amesha-Spen- 
tas [Yas. xii. 1 ), or other amplilications. A still 
shorter form [Yas. xii. 8 ) runs thus: ‘I profess 
myself a Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, 
having made both my avowal and my profession 
(of faith).’ Another short formula in Pahlavi 
runs: ‘ I declare my adherence to the Mazda- 
worshipping religion, and renouncement of all evil 
beings and things’ (E. S. Dadabhai Bharucha, 
Khorda-avestd-arihahy Bombay, 1906, p. 2 ). 

3 . A more explicit creed is formed Dy the Hds 
xii. and xiii. of the Yasnuy designated, according 
to Anquetil Duperron^ by the Parsis as Fraoreti, 
‘confession,’ ‘creed,’ and culled after the opening 
words Frastuviy ‘I prftist>’ [Yas. xi. 17-xii. 7), 
and Astuyiy ‘ I avow’ [Yas.. xii. 8 -xiii., as divided 
by Darniesteier). Astuyi:, v it’> the shortest Fra- 
vardnCy b<*longs, e.g.y to prav er of the investiture 
with ths h>sti. Frastuyd is placed at the head o' 
each Yasht and of each Fatety and it occurs in a 
shorter and in a longer—evidently more original— 
form, which contains elements of really ancient 
am)ect. It begins with the usual Avestan triad: 

‘ 1 avow good thoughts, good words, good actions.* 
In the course of the confession, cattle-stealing and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazdayasnians 
are abjured; folk and cattle ought to live in 
peace. All communion with demons and their crew, 
with sorcerers and their crew, and with all kinds 
of adversaries and devilish, treacherous persons, 
is abjured. As Zarathushtra abjured the devils 
in his collomiies with Ahura Mazda, so the Mazda¬ 
yasnian and Zarathushtrian gives up communion 
with them. In addition to the predominating 
light against the devils, and in particular against 
savage disturbance of the regular cattle-breeding 
village-life (‘the Mazda-worshipping religion sup¬ 
presses battles and lays down arms’), two other 
features of this creed deserve attention: (a) the 
importance of tradition; this creed has been pro¬ 
fessed Iw the waters, by the plants, W the cattle, 
by the (Jreator, by the first man, by Zfarathnshtra, 
by Vishtaspa, by Frashaoshtra and Jftmftspa, by 
all the Saoshyants; [b) the excellence of inter¬ 
marriage between the nearest relations, repudiated 
and interpreted in a dilFerent sense by later Parsiism. 
The xvaetvadathay or next-of-kin-marriage, is also 
exalted by the Astuye. 

d. Anouetil Duperron describes the ceremonies 
to be undertaken by an unbeliever desiring to join 
the Parsi faith. The Parsi creed belonging to that 
ritual and included by Spiegel in the Khordah 
Avesta is evidently much later than the Avestan 
forraulffi. It runs ; ‘The good, pious, right religion, 
which the Lord of the created beings has sent, is 
the one brought by Zartusht. The religion is the 
religion of Zartusht, tlie religion of Ormazd, given 
to Zartiisht.’ The reception of an outsider into 
the Parsi communion is, in fact, nowadays almost 
an unheard-of thing; such requests have been 
rejected lately. 

5 . The Mazdayasnian who confesses his sins and 
seeks absolution is, of course, in quite a difl’erent 
position from a proselyte not belonging to the 
sacred blood. The explicit formulce of penance, 
PatetSy give a good idea of what was considered by 
later Mazdaism to be essential to the Parsi practice 
and faith. In the so-called Iranian PatUy^ after 
having enumerated at length the sins and wicked¬ 
nesses repented of, and having referred to the fact 

1 Translated by Spiegel, Av. iibsraetzty Leipzig, 1852*63, iil. 
219 IT., and Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris. 1892-93, lii. 
167 Cf. ; ed. de Harlez, Manuel de Pehlevi, Paris, 1880, p. 144 ff. 
The P4zand Paf.ititct. West, (?/rP ii. 1091.) are now accessible 
in Antia’s Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-162. 
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that the same faith had been professed by the men 
of the holy tradition, mentioned in the Frashii/r, 
and by Adarbad Maliraspaiid (4rh cent. A.D. ), the 
believer proelaims that neither happiness nor a 
longer life, [)o\ver nor wealth, nor even the penalty 
of death, can separate him from the rit^ht religion, 
because he dreads hell and hopes for paradise. 

6 . On the arrival of the emigrating Parsia at 
Sanjan in A.i). 716, they presented to the Indian 
prince of Gujarftt a list of sixteen Uohui, composed 
by the most learned of their dasturs, and containing 
the principal rules and tenets of their religion, 
selected and stated in a way fitted to conciliate 
the ruler, without denying or concealing the real 
content of Mazdaism. The points were as follows: 
(1) the adoration of Ahura Mazda, of the Sun, and 
of the five elements; (2) silence during the bath, 
in reciting prayers, in presenting ottenngs to the 
fire, and in eating; (3) the use of incense, per¬ 
fumes, and flowers in religious ceremonies; (4) the 
honour accordeil to the cow; (<5) the use of the 
sacred shirt, string, and cap; (6) singing and 
music at weddings; (7) the adornments and per¬ 
fumes of ladies; (8) the precepts of generosity in 


giving alms, and of digging tanks and wells; (9) 
The precept to extend one’s sympathies to all male 
and female beings ; (10) the ablutions witli gvmfitra 
(eupbemistically called ‘one of the products of the 
cow ’); (11) the wearing of the sacred cord in pray- 
ing and in eating: (12) the sacred tire fe<l with 
incense; (13) the five devotions every day; (14) 
conjugal fidelity and purity ; (15) the annual cere¬ 
monies in honour of tne forefathers; (16) the pre- 
cautions bo be observed by women after child-birth 
and during menstruation. There exist ditlerent 
versions in Gujarati and Sanskrit. 

Litbratijiji. — D. Menant, ‘Lei Parsls,’ Bibl, d * itud *$ du 
Ouimet, vil., Paris, 1898; Dosmbbal Franfii Karaka, 
HiH. of the Partis, London, 1884, 

Nathan Soderblom. 

CREEK INDIANS. —See MUSKHOOKAN.S. 

CREMATION.— See Death and Disposal op 
THK Dead. 

CRESCENT.— See Symbols. 

CRETE.— See i^ioEAN Religion. 


CRIMES AND 

Primitive (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 248. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. PISCHES), p. 257. 

Buddhist (T. W. Kiiys Davids), p. 260. 

Celtic (K. Anwvl), p. 261. 

Chinese (W. Gilbert Walsiie), p. 269. 
Christian.—See Criminology, Rewards. 
Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 272. 

Greek (A. C. Pearson), p. 273. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Primitive 
and Savage).—i. Introduction.—While revenge is 
the action of an individual against one who has 
done him Vfxoug, punishment is the action taken by 
society against one who has transgres.sed its laws. 
Revenge may, however, be followed up by a group 
of persons in sympathy with the injured person, in 
this case passing over to the blood-feud {q.v .); and 
individual or collective revenge may be recognized 
by the society as the specific form of punishment 
to which it lends its sanction or its aid. Men seek 
revenge because they feel that their rights or 
interests have been encroached upon. The act of 
revenge is one strictly of self-defence, and is 
primarily a reflex action. It seeks to destroy or 
render powerless what constitutes a menace, but 
it contains a rough notion of justice, of the idea 
that no one can intrude upon the rights of another 
without suffering the consequences. The exercise 
of justice by a community or its repre-sentatives 
against an individual who is obnoxious to it, or to 
any of its members, is based primarily on the feeling 
which underlies revenge. Punishment is to some 
extent vengeance—the vengeance of society for its 
own preservation. The criminal must sufler, must 
expiate his crime, whatever otlier notions may in 
time enter into the idea of punishment. Private 
vengeance and public justice are thus so far similar 
in tlieir point of view and in their action, save 
that the latter tends to lie more discriminating 
and impartial. Not the individual sufferer himself, 
hut others judge and condemn the guilty person. 
Public justice at lower stages is extremely limited, 
and side by side with it exists private or collective 
vengeance {e.g. the blood-feud). This is to some 
extent justice, -since society recognizes the right to 
its execution. It has become a specific form of 
punishment because society has sanctioned it. Or 
public justice may, again, recognize private revenge 
oy handing over the evil-doer to the injured person 
•r his relatives, or by making him or them the I 


PUNISHMENTS. 

Hebrew (W. H. Bennett), p. 280. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 283. 

Japanese (W. (J. Aston), p. 285. 

Jewish (II. Lokwe), n. 2SS. 

Muhammadan (Th. W. .Juvnboll), p. 290. 

Parsi (M. N. Dh Alla), p. 294. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 296. 

Teutonic and Slavic (O. Schrader), p. 300. 

executors of justice. Public justice, save in the 
case of a few crimes which more j)!iiticulaily 
menace the existence of society as a whole, h;us 
to content itself with regulating private revenge, 
or w'ith suggesting a system of compensations 
Finally, as it advances, often through the growing 
supremacy of chiefs, it eliminates private revenge 
more or less completely, though this can liardly be 
said to be true of any savage society. 

The ainiplest form of rejjiilated revenjfe is the duel—the right 
of the injured party to challenge the aggressor to single combat, 
or the c4U)e where the aggressor must stand up to the throwing 
of spears (as in some Australian instances), or must submit to 
the plundering of his house. Or, again, revenge is regulated bv 
being limited to a cretain period or to certain offences. The 
blooa-feud is the best example of regulated revenge (see Post, 
Grundrits der ethjwl. Jurispnidem, ii. Weatermarck, 

Moral Ideas, I. 498 flf. ; see S 6, ii. (1) below). 

In the earliest times, if men, like some of the 
higher apes, lived in separate families, the family 
would, when neces.sary, assist any individual 
member of it in following up an act of revenge, 
because they were bound to be in sympathy with 
him for the wrong done. Thus individual revenge 
easily passed over into collective revenge. It is 
out of this feeling of sympathy that justice, strictly 
so called, arises. Actions bv which any individual 
feels aggrieved are generally those by w-liich all 
individuals feel aggrieved when they are done to 
themselves; and the condemnation of such actions 
tends to formulate itself as a custom or law which 
cannot be transgressed without risk of incurring 
the hostility of the society or of individuals com¬ 
posing it. Custom is, in fact, a strong expression of 
savage man’s sense of right and wrong, and it is 
the test by which actions are judged, although, 
indeed, some of the actions, from a strictly ethical 
point of view, may be indillerent. Hence, both 
collective revenge and public justice are tlie ex- 
pre.ssi(>n of moral indignation, though the latter 
expresses it more strongly. For, tlie more men 
realize their solidarity, tlie more is any ill done to 
one regarded w ith indignation by all, as a result of 
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the working of fiynipal lietic emotion. And, as the 
ill done has transgressed that customary law — 
the expression of Avliat is right and what is wroAg 
-tl.r. punishment indicted is an expression of moral 
indignation at the wrongdoer. It may be out of 
all pro^iortion to the od’ence committed, and in such 
a case is on a level with mere unthinking reven^^e 
but, generally speaking, at lower levels of sava-A 
society, punishment has some proportion to the 
ollence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric and 
despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel 
and dispioDortionate to the otlence. 

The tendency of punishment to supplant mere 
revenge (which is occasionally regarded sis wrong) 
is aided by the fact that the latter often causes 
great inconvenience to the society, and tends to 
multiply the revengeful actions. The society, by 
itself or by its h sads, steps in, therefore, between 
the avenger and the wrongdoer, and decides upon 
the punishment, or restrains the amount of venge¬ 
ful action. Thus the judgments of a central tri¬ 
bunal are gradually preferred to revengeful acts. 
Casalis says of the Basutos that the chief has been 
given powers over all the community because of 
the fear of anarchy arising out of private revenge 
{The Basutos, 1861, p. 225). The injurious results 
of the blood-feud are well recognized by savages, 
among whom the head-men or the chief will often 
interfere to stop its exceases ; or it sometimes gives 
place to an appeal to them, or to I he payment of a 
compensation by the olfender, as a matter of private 
arrangement, or one suggested by them. This 
compensation generally tends to pass into a regular 
practice, with a graduated scale of payments accord¬ 
ing to the magnitude of the otrence (§ 5 ). With the 
growth of the power of the cliief, he not only ad¬ 
vises or suggests, but determines and orders the 
carrying out of justice over a wider held. More¬ 
over, where the injured person or his representa¬ 
tives are too weaK to take revenge against a 
powerful tribesman, or, on the other hand, where 
revenge is out of proportion to the offence, the 
sympathetic emotions of the society, being aroused 
in the one case for the victim and in the other for 
the aggressor, gradually contribute to the forma¬ 
tion of a tribunal in some shape or form, and to 
the cessation of private revenge. 

Yet private revenge often exists side by side with 
punishment by a tribunal or a chief. This is 
natural when we consider what savage character 
is. But, on the whole, there is a tendency to make 
such revenge the expression of judicial action. 
Thus it may be recognized as the right way of 
punishing certain wrongdoers, provided that it 
does not exceed certain limits. Inis is particularly 
true where the husband is allowed to avenge him¬ 
self on the adulterer. Or it may be permitted that 
the criminal caught red-handed in certain crimes, 
e,a. theft, should be slain at once. Or, again, the 
bfood-feud may be the approved method of punish¬ 
ing the murderer. Or tne aggrieved person or his 
relatives may be chosen as executioners of the 
sentence passed by the tribunal. Thus, among 
many of the Bantu tribes, a murderer proved 
guilty is given over to the relatives of his victim 
to deal with him as they choose (Macdonald, JAl 
xxii. 108). Many other instances might be cited. 
Private revenge sometimes continues alongside or 
in spite of established judicial tribunals in the 
case of large societies scattered over wide areas, and 
in which there is little feeling of homogeneity, 
and hence little prospect of general sympathetic 
action in favour 01 an aggrieved person. Revenge 
may also be pursued in all societies in matters not 
usualW taken cognizance of by the laws. 

2. Crime, morality, and religion.—Even in the 
earliest stages of human history man may have 
dimly felt it ethically wrong to murder, commit 


adultery, or steal, apart from the fact that the in¬ 
stinctive act of revenge brought it homo to him 
that in committing such actions he was trespassing 
against the rights of another. These crimes are so 
universally condemned that there can have been 
no time when they were not regarded as deeds 
which it was wrong to commit. The sense of 
wrongness with regard to these and other acts was 
largely increased with the growth of society, of the 
group in which men lived, because such actions 
tended to <lestroy the unity of the group. Custom 
laid down that there were certain things which 
must not be done, and it was, therefore, highly 
immoral to do them. Nor is it improbable ^at, 
even at the very earliest stages of the growth of 
the ideas of right and wrong, man may have 
thought vaguely that in doing wrong to another he 
was incurring the anger of whatever worshipful 
being or beings he was aware of. This thought 
also would become more definite with the growth 
of society. Where a group of men living together 
worship a being whom they believe to be interested 
in the group, any transgression of custom will 
be regarded as transgression against him, because 
the customs would certainly be regarded as having 
been instituted by him. Whatever constituted a 
menace to the group or any of the individuals com¬ 
posing it was also an oflence against the divinity, 
who naturally favoured the community and not 
him who menaced its existence. The god is apt to 
unish the group for the breach of custom, and 
ence the ofi'ender is made to sutter speedily for 
his evil-doing, in order to avert this. Some crimes 
are punished by the group as a whole. Others are 
not so punished, but the group approves of the act 
of revenge by which the offence is requited. 
Revenge or punishment is thus supposed to satisfy 
the anger 01 the god. Some support for the view 
here taken is found in the fact that the divinities 
of very primitive tribes are also to some extent 
moral governors, who are thought to dislike par¬ 
ticular crimes and to punish them. Among savages 
at a higher level there is a certain amount of 
evidence proving that their gods take account of 
crime and are guardians of morality. Whether 
or not it be true that all morality from the first is 
connected with religion, it is at least certain that 
religion soon strengthened and assisted morality 
by its insistence on the fact that the god or go<ls 
01 the group desired its welfare, and that all ofi’ences 
against that welfare were thus more than offences 
against laws imposed by men. 

3 . The administration of justice. — A regular 
organization for enforcing justice or maintaining 
custom hardly exists at the lowest levels of society, 
though its beginnings may be seen. Justice is a 
matter of individual action; and yet, as among 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego, where the feeling 
of the community gives support to the existing 
customs, some help in avenging wrongs may always 
be looked for from relatives or neighbours (Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution^ i. 46, citing Hyades 
and Deniker, Miss, scient. du Can Horn, Paris, 
1891). This is an approach to collective revenge, 
and, as a rule, the greater the wrong, the more 
likelihood is there of the avenger being supported. 
But, wherever crime is regarded as a serious breach 
of tribal custom, the breaker of a custom is the 
breaker of a law, and his action arouses strong dis¬ 
approval. Hence, society approves the action of 
the avenger, e.g., in cases of murder or adultery ; 
or it takes joint action against the wrongdoer. 
The latter course is most frequent in,the case of 
crimes which are regarded as bringing the whole 
community into danger or subjecting it to Divine 
anger, e.g. sorcery and incest (breaches of exo- 
gamous custom). Or, again, a whole clan or tribe 
will put to death or banish a man who makes him- 
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self a nuisance to every one, as among the Eskimos, 
where a wliole village has occasionally risen 
gainst and slain an atrocious murderer (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 1893, p. 163). Conjoint action by 
the community is found amongst the Mpongwe, 
who drown or burn tlie murderer (Burton, Two 
Tnps to Gorilla Land, 1876, i. 105), and is common 
among Australian tribes, where the whole camp 
joins in punishing the ill-doer (Westermarck, op. 
cit. i. 171). But, even when such joint action 
occurs, individual revenge or blood-feud is com¬ 
monly found, nor is it condemned by society. 
Indeed, it is usually the case that any one disre¬ 
garding the duty of revenge is held in contempt, 
and this tends to show the general disapproval of 
crime by the whole group or tribe. 

Where public justice is administered by certain 
individuals, it seldom ousts the practice of private 
revenge, and in general takes cognizance only of 
public ollences (sorcery, incest), or of various petty 
crimes. But this ‘ court ’ may be effective in en¬ 
forcing or in regulating private revenge, or in 
arranging compensation. A council of elder men 
is frequently found among Australian tribes, who 
try various offences and decide upon the punish¬ 
ment (Fraser, Abor. of N.S. Wales, Sydney, 1892, 
p. 39 ff. ; Woods, Native Tribes of S. Aust., Ade¬ 
laide, 1879, p. 34 ff.). But it is probable that, as 
among the Central Australian tribes, these offences 
are breaches of the strict marriage laws (incest), 
and murder by sorcery. In such cases the elders 
arrange for an avenging party to go out and punish 
the offenders (Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 16, 477; *’26, 
656 ff.). In some instances the council has nothing 
to do with cases of murder, adultery, etc.; and 
only those relating to property or to litigation are 
brought before it (Nagas [Stewart, JRASBe xxiv., 
1856, p. 609], Kandhs [Dalton, Eth, of Bengal,CsAa,, 
1872, p. 294], and Formosans [Letourneau, UEvoL 
juridique, p. 94]). Or, as among some N. American 
tribes (Ojibwas, Wyandots, etc.), the avenger 
appears before a council, and, having obtained 
juQgment in his favour, demands compensation. 
If this is not given, he falls back on revenge 
(Kohler, ZVRW xii. [1897] 407). In many cases, 
too, the council (as in the case of the chief) delegates 
the execution of justice to the person who would 
otherwise be the avenger. Sometimes the leading 
men of a group will intervene to prevent disputes 
or to arrange composition. Less usual are the 
instances where the decision of a council is taken 
as final in all private cases (Todas and other 
aboriginal Indian tribes [Shortt, TES, new ser. 
vii., 1868, p. 241; Forsyth, Highlands of Cent, India, 
1871, p. 361], Tagbanua [Worcester, Philippine 
Islands, New York, 1898, p. 107], and a few others). 
Thus, generally speaking, the savage council seldom 
constitutes a court in the strict sense of the word. 

With the advancing power of the chief, the 
administration of public justice passes largely into 
his hands ; yet even here private revenge—the olood- 
feud, or the right of the husband to punish in cases 
of adultery—is still used and permitted, and often 
the chief’s prerogative is exercised only when 
appeal has been made to him. But there now 
comes into great prominence, especially among 
higher savage tribes, a regular system of compensa¬ 
tion or fines for various crimes, payable to the 
aggrieved person or his representatives, or, in some 
cases, to the chief. We find also in many places 
regular codes of laws, with punishments appointed 
for different offences. Sometimes the chief merely 
intervenes to prevent exces.sive revenge and to 
suggest compensation, as among many American 
Indian and African tribes ; sometimes his power 
of intervention is limited to certain crime.s, generally 
those of a public kind; or, again, he merely acts 
as arbiter or adviser rather than as judge. But, 


the more his power is established, and the niore 
autocratic he is, so much the more do his functions 
as judge increase. This is especially true of many 
of the chiefs and petty monarchs of Africa, and in 

f eneral of all tribes whose social organization is high. 

'requently the chief may associate with himself a 
council of elders ; or, again, as among the Kafirs, 
village chiefs judge lesser matters, while chiefs of 
clans hear appeals against their judgments and 
try all more serious crimes, aided by the advice of 
a council (Letourneau, p. 87). With few excep¬ 
tions, where justice is administered by a chief he is 
careful to act in .strict accordance with the estab¬ 
lished customs. There is, however, a tendency 
among chiefs to regard every real or imaginary 
offence against themselves as a serious crime, while, 
where their power is autocratic and fines are paid 
to themselves, or where they are naturally cruel, 
there is great danger of injustice and of atrocious 
unishments being meted out. But, with the 
ecay of private revenge, the administration of 
justice becomes more definite and strict, especially 
as we advance from savage to barbarous societies. 
The court or chief maintains order, upholds the 
rights of every member of society, and punishes 
all crime. Generally speaking, wherever a tribunal 
exists, it is seen to be a guarantee, not found in 
the exercise of mere revenge, that all offenders 
shall suffer, and suffer proportionately to their 
offence. 

Where cases are brought before a council or a 
chief, a palaver usually takes place, at which both 
parties are fully heard. Sometimes the method 
of the oath or ordeal is resorted to in order to 
discover the truth and to point out the guilty 
person. The oath is frequently in the form of a 
curse, and accompanies the drinking of a poison 
or of some liquid, which is supposed to act fatally 
upon the perjurer or the guilty. The oath is thus 
a species of ordeal. But the ordeal may occur by 
itself in various forms: the ordeal by fire, by rea- 
hot metal, or by boiling oil or water, in which cases 
the innocent person is not burned, or his wound 
heals within a certain time; the ordeal by water 
—remaining under water for a certain time with¬ 
out drowning, or passing safely through water in 
which crocodiles lurk; the ordeal by poison (see 
Oath; Ordeal; Post, ii. 45911*.). The person 
who is proved to be guilty, if he has not already 
succumoed to the ordeal, is then punished according 
to the nature of his crime. Among savages, secret 
societies, such as the Duk-Duk of New Britain, 
supplement the action of private revenge or public 
justice where these are imperfect, and punish any 
one who commits crime. 

4. Variety of crimes.—The idea of what con¬ 
stitutes crime in savage society is largely akin to 
that entertained in civilized societies. But there 
are important exceptions to this, bound up with 
the nature of savage society and belief, e.g. breach 
of tabu or religious custom, sorcery, and the like. 
Again—perhaps as a natural outcome of uncon¬ 
trolled revenge operating in later times—there is 
the idea that accidental wqundings or homicides 
are equally punishable with those committed 
intentionally, though in many cases there is an 
approach to the modem view of accident, and a 
distinction is made in the punishment inflicted, or 
no punishment follows (cf. Westermarck, i. 217; 
Post, ii. 214). Sometimes killing in self-defence is 
punishable, though not to the same extent as 
murder; and, frequently, there is a distinction 
between meditated crime and that committed in 
the heat of the moment. More serious is the view 
entertained by most savage tribes that, while to 
kill or to steal from a fellow-tribesman is wrong, 
these actions when committed against strangers or 
members of another tribe are not crimes, and are 
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oven praiseworthy. They are apt to be considered 
wrong, however, if they are likely to bring the 
vengeance of the other tribe upon the tribe of the 
offender. With the dawn of a higher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility tliis view tends to 
disappear. Again, we generally meet with the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both 
according to the rank (and often the age and sex) 
of the offender and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
impunity or with slight punishment, but crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi¬ 
tion for crime prevails, the olood-price or the 
tine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the offender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of more advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and its 
repetition. A first offence may be punished com¬ 
paratively lightly ; a second or third will receive 
the utmost penalty—death or banishment. 

Thus among the Bamhara, for a first theft a hand is ampu¬ 
tated; for a second the penalty is death (Letourneau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts punish a first theft with corporal punishment, a 
second with amputation of some fin^jers, a third with ampu¬ 
tation of a hand and lips, a fourth with death (Petroff, ‘ Report 
on . . . Alaska,’ Tenth Census of the United States, Washing¬ 
ton, 1884, p. 152). Among the Wakamha, a first murder is 

t iunished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
■ killed at once (Decle, Three Fears m Savage Africa, 1808, 
p. 487). 

In general, those crimes which may be considered 
public, inasmuch as they are committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com¬ 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natural death), breaches of the customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private crimes—those committed 
against private persons—include murder, adultery, 
unchastity, theft, perjury, and the like. Some 
of the latter may oe regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com¬ 
munity. There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the gradual formation of a cen¬ 
tral administrative body taking the place of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded less and less as offences against an 
individual, and more and more as hreache.s of law 
and transgressions against social order. But it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies, that a real approximation 
to this view is found. 

5 . Punishments.—Punishment administered by 
pnolic justice in savage society has genera,lly the 
intention of making the otieiuler .sutler pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The lex talionis, or ])rinciple 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with tne reflex and instinctive move¬ 
ments of the person who is hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of self-preservation, and this al.so is an element of 
all punishment. Such instinctive resentment is, 
however, indiscriminate in the amount of 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinct 
of blow for blow, whilst .suggesting the lex tahoniSy 
is not sufficient as an explanation of it. We may, 
therefore, with Westermarck (i. 179), look for a 
further explanation of it in the feeling of self- 
regarding pride which desires to bring the aggressor 
to the same level as the sufferer, and in the social 


feeling that members of the same society have 
equal rights, and hence, if one makes another 
suffer, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionis is found in 
the idea of life for life, wound for wound, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. But it also assumes some 
curious forms; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feud, there is often the de.sire that the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim—the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven¬ 
geance is exacted with the same kind of weapon, 
and in the same manner. Or, where a system of 
compensations and tines exists, these are in due 
proportion to the amount of pain caused. Or it is 
seen working in still another way : the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; the perjurer 
loses his tongue ; the adulterer or ravisher is cas¬ 
trated ; or, again, the thief must not only restore 
the goods stolen, but must submit to be pillaged 
to the same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff. ; Hobhouse, 
i. 84, 91). 

But, while the lex talionis is found as an under¬ 
lying principle both in savage and in more advanced 
systems (cf. e.g. the OT and the Bab. Code of 
Qammurahi)^ tnere is often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that methods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of all proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
the people are naturally cruel, where a despotic 
chief rules, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In the last 
case, as well as in cases where the chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the whole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish¬ 
ment IS swift and proportionately severe (cf. Durk- 
heim, ‘ Deux lois de revolution penalo,’ ASoc iv. 
64ff'.). Savage acts of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punishment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve the punish¬ 
ment of an innocent per.son in place of the real 
offender (in many instances of the blood-feud or 
of the lex talionift), or that of innocent persons 
in addition to the real offender (his wife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well a.s fellow-clansmen in some in.stances of the 
blood-feud), as a result of the idea of solidarity 
and collective responsibility—a principle lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul¬ 
tery, and theft. Some tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery and adultery 
(especially with the wives of chiefs); but not un¬ 
commonly all these offences are liable to the 

unishment of death. Further, in such despotic 

ingdoms as Ashanti or other regions of Airica, 
as well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishable with death, at the capri¬ 
cious will of the chief (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples^ 
1887, p. 166; Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza^ Berlin, 
1899, p. 170 f.). 

The methodi of death vary; they include decapitation, 
itranirulation, hangfing, iUbbingr or ipearing, cudgelling or 
flagellation, empalement, crucifixion, drowning, burning, flay¬ 
ing alive, burying alive, throwing from a height, stoning, sending 
the criminal to sea in a leaky canoe, cutting in two. lopping off 
the limbs. In some coses, where the crime is believed to be 
particularly offensivs to the gods, the criminal is offered In 
sacrifice, while this is not an unusual way of obtaining 
victims where human sacrifice prevails (Melanesia [Codrington, 
Melanesians, 1891, p. 136], Sandwich Islands (von Kotzebue, 
Voy. of Diseov, into the S. Sea, 1821, ill. 248], Tahiti [Ellis, 
Polynea. Res., 1829, i. 840]; cf. C»ear, vi. 16 [Gauls]; Grimm, 
TetU Myth., 1882, i. 46 [Teutons]). In certain regions where 
cannibalism prevails, criminals are killed and eaten, probably 
as an extreme form of gratifying revenge and showing contempt 
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(cf. Oannibalism, i il. 15 ; Oodrington, p. 844 ; von Martins, 

Travels in Brazil^ 1824, i. 88X 

0/ Ail these methods the most cniel are found In Africa, 
where also mutilation before death, as well as other tortures, 
is practised (cf. Letourneau, pp. 71, 81, 82, 88; Post, ii. 274 
Westermarck, i. 195X 

Other punish Ill enta consist of various bodily 
mutiJations—cutting off legs or arms, hands or 
feet (or parts of these}, nose, ears, lips; castration ; 
and plucking out the eyes. All these are found 
commonly in Africa, among Ainer. Indian tribes, 
in the South Sea Islands, and occovsionally else¬ 
where. Flogging or beating with various instru¬ 
ments on various parts of the Ixidy—back, hips, 
shoulders, legs, stomach—is also used (in S. 
America, among the Mongols, in Africa). En¬ 
slavement is found as an occasional punishment for 
crime or for debt (commonly in Africa and in the 
Malay Arcliipelago, and sporadically elsewhere); 
or, where the criminal has failed to pay the due 
compensation, he is often en.slaved, or the u.sual 
punishment is inflicted upon him. He bei^omes 
the slave of his victim or of the latter’s family, or 
of the chief, or he may be sold. Confiscation of 
goods, in wliole or in part, is a frequent punish¬ 
ment in cases of theft. Banishment occurs here 
and there (New Zealand, Mongols, some African 
tribes) as a puni.sliment for certain crimes, but it 
is often the result of general bad or unruly 
behaviour threatening the peace of the tribe (.see 
Westermarck, i. 172; Steinmetz, Ethnol. Sttid, 
nirersten Entwick. der Strafe, vol. ii. cli. 5). Lack 
of filial duty amon^ the Kafirs, and lying among 
the Bannavs of Cambodia, are punislied with 
banishment (Lichtenstein, Travels in S. Africa^ 
1812-15, i. 265 ; Mouhot, Trav. in Central Parts of 
Indo-China, 1864, ii. 27). Other punisliments are 
various forms of dishonour—cutting oil the hair, 
insulting exhibition or parade of the culprit, dress¬ 
ing in women’s clothes. Impri.sonment as a punish¬ 
ment is rarely found among savages, but instances 
are noted in various parts of Africa (Krapf, 
Travels ,,, in E. Africa, 1860, p. 58 ; Letourneau, 
pp. 80, 84; Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 51). 

There is also a wide-spread system of compen¬ 
sation or tine for certain offences. This method of 
indemnifying the victim or his relatives is itself a 
species of punishment, though, where the aggressor 
is wealthy, it is easy for him to pay for his crimes. 
The system probaoly originated in the custom 
of paying blood-money to the relatives of a mur¬ 
dered man. The aggressor, to avoid a blood-feud, 
would otter presents to the relative.s to appease 
their anger, while at the same time appealing to 
their love of gain. This, defective os it may be 
from the point of view of justice, was soon seen to 
have the good effect of staying the excesses of the 
blood-feua, and would be encouraged by the com¬ 
munity or the chief. Similarly, compen.sation for 
theft may also have been suggested by the custom 
of subjecting the chief to pillage of his goods. The 
system of compensation was largely adopted, and 
passed over into the administration of public justice 
as a method of as-sessing criminal actions, lint it 
was far from being universally accepted either in 
system.s of private revenge or in public punishment, 
and, even wliere it prevails, certain crimes cannot 
be compensated for, e,g. sorcery and deliberate 
murder. It has a wide-spread vogue, however, as a 
regular custom, or as an alternative to punishment 
in cases of murder, adultery, seduction, theft, etc. 

(cf. Post, ii. 256 If., for a list of peoples among 
whom it is found). Where it prevails, a regular 
system of payments is fixed according to the injury 
done, according to the rank or sex of the victim, 
and sometimes according to the rank of the 
aggressor. 

I n many instances—in such serious crimes as sor- 
r murder, or crimes committed against a chief 


or his household—the wife and children of the 
aggressor sutler with him, or are sold as slaves. 
Or, wliere compensation lia.s not been paid, wife 
and children may be taken with the defaulting 
criminal and enslaved; or he himself may sell 
them in order to obtain the wherewithal to pay the 
compensation. In the first two instances the 
savage doctrine of human solidarity is .seen at 
work—a principle empha.sized in the blood-feud, 
where the murderer’s family or clan is often held 
respon.sible for his act and the members are liable 
to be slain for it. 

As a further form of indignity and punisliment, 
the body of a criminal is often left unouried, or is 
thrown int<j the forest to be devoured by wild 
beasts (African tribes [Post, Afr. Jur. p 46]; 
Eskimos [Kink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 
1875, p. 64]; Cent. America [Preuss, Die Begrdb. 
der Amer., Konigsberg, 1894, p. 301]). 

6 . As has already been said, a distinction is 
drawn even by the most backward peoples between 

f iublio and private crimes. Some example.s of 
>oth will now be discu.ssed, showing the attitude 
of the savage with reganl to tliem and the punish¬ 
ments meted out to tlie ayglessors. 

i. Public Crimes. —A.s examples of public 
crimes may be taken sorcery, incest, and sacri¬ 
lege. 

(1) Sorcery .—As distinct from magic, which is 
authorized h)r the public good, sorcery, tbongli its 
methods may often he similar, is almost universally 
punished by the common action of a tribe or by 
the central authority acting in its name. Th(' 
sorcerer is employing unlawful means for anti¬ 
social ends, especially to bring about the sickness 
or death of his neiglihours, or to cau.se sterility in 
field or fold. Further, inasmuch a.s the crime is 
an anti-social one, it is for that very reason a crime 
against the divinity of the .soeial group, its guardian 
or tutelary spirit. As among the Eskimos, it is 
adver.se to the interests of the community and to 
the supreme rule of things in wlticli the people 
believe (Kink, op. cit. p. 41). Furtlier, whore 
spirits invoked in magic are evil and malelicent, 
tlioy are such as are oj)posed to the rule of the 
benevolent spirit or divinity, according to the 
usual dualism which prevails in savage religion. 
Thus, sorcery is condemned on religious as well as 
on social or moral grounds, and those who are 
most active in pursuing it are generally the 
approved fetish-men or priests. Moreover, the 
divinities are sometimes said to abhor witchcraft 
and to punish it in the future life (Kink, p. 41; 
Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 79 ; Codrington, 
p. 274). As it is a wide-spread lieiief tliat all sick¬ 
ness or death is due to unnatural causes, one of 
which is sorcery, there is a wide field for the 
exercise of public ju.stice against the sorcerer, who 
is generally regarded as a murderer of a particularly 
ott'ensive type. Hence, not only in the lower 
culture, but at higher levels, law, and custom con¬ 
demn him. He is a danger to society ; he ottends 
against its gods ; and, because of the solidarity of 
the society, it may be visited by them for his 
offence. Therefore he is almost invariably pun¬ 
ished with death. Sorcery is sometimes the only 
crime which is so punislied, while the method of 
death is often very cruel In most cases the 
authorized magician, niedicine-nian, fetish-man, 
priest, or witcii doetor, takes stejis to discover tlie 
sorcerer. Wlien lie is found, he is often subjected 
to an ordeal, e.g, by poison. If this does not kill 
him but prove.s him guilty, he is then publicly put 
to death. The ordeal is thus equivalent to the 
trial of the suspected person. 

Among Australian tribes, with whom all natural death ii 
attributed to sorcery, death is the invariable punisliment. The 
tnedicine-nian identifies the guHtv person, an avenging partv 
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9 arranged by the council of old men, and the culprit is fol- 
lowed up and slam (jspencer-r.illcna, pj,. 477; b25 656 
With the hskimoa, Ui^ a7u;e/ciitn arc hostile to Borcerers and 
(^uae them to he put to (^eath (limk, pp. 34, 41 ; I'etroff. op. 
ext p. 162). The punishment of death was Lrenerally mked 
out to Borcercrj, who were much feared amon^ the Anmric^n 

lowest tribes 



.T - • , K' ‘ j, • ' ■ AUllii. 128). Amoni; the 

Nufors of ^New Guinea sorcerers arc stabbed and thrown into 
the sea (/h vm. (bSSHl lb3), and the punishment of death is 
/w-n ■ P' ojdes of the Malay penin- 

Bula (Wilken, Ilet stafr. bij de volken van het mal. ras,’ in 
Jhjdrageii tot de tacil^, land-, en volkenkunde oan Ned -Indie 
The Hajfue, 1883, p. 21). In Fill, where witchcraft exerted the 
strongest influence on the minds of the people, the person 
detected in using it was slain (Williams, Fiji, 1870, i. 248) 
In New Caledonia, old women are often put to death as sorcer¬ 
esses, and men who are suspected of causing death by eorcery 
are formally condemned and forced to jump over the rocks 
into the sea (Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 342). In W. Africa, any 
one may kill the sorcerer; but generally after detection by the 
witch-doctor an ordeal is necessary, and the spirit of the ordeal 
sometimes kills the sorcerer. Otherwise he is put to death, 
and hi9 private property is often confiscated (cf. Nassau, 
Fetichimn in W. Afr., 1904, p. 128 ; Kingsley, if. A/r. Studies^ 
1901, p. 169 ff. ; Letourneau, p. 68; Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 66-67). 
Among the Lendu, a forest tribe of Uganda, the sorcerer is 
executed, and his body is thrown into the bush (Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, li. 664 f.). In E. Cent. Africa, when 
the suspected sorcerer has been discovered before the assembled 
community by the witch-finder, he must drink a poisoned 
cup. If his stomach rejects it, he is acquitted; if it causes 
hia death, this proves bitii guilty. In some cases he is burned 
alive (Macdoiiuld, A/ricana, 1882, i. 43, 206 fl.; Letourneau, 
p. 69). In S. Africa, witch-doctors discover sorcererti, who are 
thought to be very numerous and powerful. When discovered, 
they are put to death (Casalis, The Ba^ntog, p. 229; Decle, op. 
cit. p. 76 ; Maclean, Kajir han't and Ctwtomu, 1838, t>. 35 ff.). 

Vvnere the punishment of death is not inflicted, trie sorcerer 
may be sold as a slave (some African tribes (Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 
66-67]); and occasionally a fine is all that is demanded, but this 
Is very rare (Rondei natives [JA / xxv. 227]). 

Not infrequently the punishment is visited on the relatives 
of the sorcerer and upon his goods. Sometimes all these are 
destroyed (Decle, p. 153 [Matahele); Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 60-67, 
149 (Zulus and other African tribes]). In Rali, the parents, 
children, and grandchildren are put to death, and the jiroperty 
is confiscated (Crawfurd, Jnd. Archip., Edinb. 1820, iii. 138). 
In the Rubar Archipelago, the sorcerer and all his adult hlooa* 
relations are slain, and the children given to the relatives of 
his victim to sell as slaves (Riedel, De sCuik- en kroeghar. Rassen, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 346). Among many W. African tribes, 
while the sorcerer is executed, his family are sold as slaves 
(Post, il. 67, 164). 

(2) Incest. —While the civilized man’s horror of 
incest is usually conliiied to cases of marriage or 
sexual relations between parents and children or 
brothers and sisters, among primitive and savage 
peonies the bars to marriage, while generally in- 
(dmling these, usually extend much further. 
Where the classificatory system prevails, the 
society is divided into classes, from certain of 
which a man must not choose a wife. Or, again, 
he may not marry within his totem, his clan, his 
village, or even his tribe. Again, marriage may 
be prohibited within the kindred absolutely, or 
within the kindred on the niother’s sitle, where 
mother-right prevails (generally a toteinic prohi¬ 
bition). In the last case a man might marry his 
wife’s daughter, or his brother’s daughter ; or a 
brother might marry a sister by a dill'ereiit mother, 
since they would be of dill'erent totems. But, as 
a rule, these unions are also looked upon with 
abhorrence. Thus, while in savage life consan¬ 
guineous unions are, with certain exceptions, re¬ 
garded as incestuous, the prohibitions have usually 
a much wider range, and all breaches of exogainous 
law are equally regarded as incestuous, \\hile 
adultery is mainly punished as a private oll’ence, 
incest is an olfence against the whole group, a,nd 
is often considered to bring ill-luck and Divine 
punishment upon the group, who are collectively 
resTJonsible. It is, therefore, luinished as a public 
oirence. Usually it is looked upon with so much 
horror that it is unheard of; but, where it does 
occur, death to both ollenders is the usual iiunish- 
ment, though lighter punishments are occasionally 


found. With rare exceptions, the jiroliibition ex¬ 
tends also to all sexual relations outside marriage 
between persons belonging to exogainous groups. 
(For various theories of the nrohibition of mar¬ 
riage, of exogamy, and of the horror of incest, see 
Westennarck, Marriage^ 1894, p. 310 ff. ; Lang, 
Social Origins^ 1903 ; Durkheim, * La Prohib. de 
I’inceste et ses origines,’ ASoc i. [1898] 64.) 

Some examples of the belief that incest brings 
ill-luck or is obnoxious to the gods may be cited. 
Ruin to the crops, continuous drought, continuous 
rains, are the result of incest, according to the 
Dayaks, the Battas, the Galelareese (who also 
attribute earthquakes and eruptions to tlie same 
crime), and other tribes (Frazer, GB*, 1900, ii. 
212-213 ; Post, ii. 388). I’hey must be atoned for 
usually by a sacrilice, and the criminals are pun¬ 
ished. Or, as in Kahr and Aleut belief, the 
offspring of incestuous unions are monsters, the 
Kahrs believing this to brought about by an 
ancestral spirit (►Shooter, i\ajirs of Nataly 1867, 
p. 45 ; Petroff, op. cit. p. i65). The Samoans re¬ 
gard it as a crime abhor.ed by the gods (Turner, 
p. 92), and the Pasemah believe that those com¬ 
mitting it are annihilated by the gods (Post, i. 41). 
As in many cases both adultery and unchastity 
are supposed to bring general misfortune, or to 
be abhorrent to the gods, it is possible that with 
such peoples the marriage-laws are believed to 
have been ordained by tlie deities. 

Among the Australian tribes, the usual punishment for 
breathes of the exogainous customs was death, occa«ionally 
cutting and burning. A.s among the Central Australian tribes, 
the puniBhment is determined oy the head-men, who organize 
a party to carry out the sentent^e (Westerraarck, Marr. p. 
299 f.; Spenc©r-Gillen», pp. 16, 100, 496; ‘> 136. 140). The 
Veddas, often wrongfully accused of practising brother-sister 
unions, abhor incest, and punish it with death (Nevill, in Th4 
Ta])robanian, Bombay, n.d., i. 178). The same punishment if 
usually inflicted throughout Melanesia (./A/ xviii. 282; Mac¬ 
donald, Oceania, 1889, p. 181). The Kandhs, Oonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes in India also punish incest (marriage within 
the same tribe, gent, etc.) with death (Percival, Land o/ tk$ 
Veda, 1854, p. 346; Kohler, ZVRW viii. (1888) 146). Among 
the Bhils it is punished with banishment (Kohler, ib. x. (1892] 
68). Throughout the Malay Archipelago the death punishment 
was often of a very cruel kind—committing to sea in a leaky 
vessel, drowning, or throwing into a volcano, burying alive, 
killing and eating (Wilken, Glohut, lix. (1891] 22 ; Frazer, GR^, 
ii. 213-214 ; Riedel, op. cit. pp. 195, 232, 46U). Similarly, among 
the American Indians, death was the usual punishment 
(Kohler, XVRW xii. [1897] 412-416; NH li. 466, 669; Frazer, 
Totemifon, 1887, p. 69). 

Possibly in some of these cases the victims were regarded as 
expiatory sacrifices offered to the gods or spirits. In some 
instances of supposed incest, animal sacrifices are offered, or 
the blood is sprinkled on the ground to avert drought and 
sterility (Frazer, (I'B’-i, ii. 212-213; Post, li. 389). The death of 
the criminals or of the animal victims averts danger and a 
curse from the community. 

As opposed to exogamy, most peoj)les have 
endoi^amous rules forbidding marriage outside a 
certain circle, narrower or wider as the ca.se may 
6e—the family, clan, caste, tiihe, etc. Such a 
marriage is regarded as di.sgraceful, and in some 
ca.ses as a crime which may be punished in various 
ways. But these rules have a dill’erent origin from 
those of exogamy, and result mainly from pride, 
antipathy, or prejudice (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p. 363 ff.; Post, i. 32 ff.). 

(3) Sacrilege. —Of all forms of sacrilege in savage 
life, that which concerns breach of tabu is the most 
general. Tabu is an interdiction upon doing or 
saying some particular thing, an embargo placed 
on some thing or some person or persons, the 
infraction of which is frequently supposed to carry 
its own punislmient automatically, preconceptions 
about tabu bringing about the fatal result throuLdi 
auto-suggestion. But, as the person who breaks 
the tabu is supposed to spread the danger by a 
species of contagion, and as breach of tabu fre¬ 
quently brings disaster to the tribe or its land, 
even where the automatic punishment may be 
looked for, he is often punisned by society as m 
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whole, because he has sinned against the gods, or 
has committed a breach of social order involving 
supernatural results. He is put to death, for such 
a dangerous person is safer out of the way. Tabu 
need be considered here only in so far as it illus¬ 
trates the savage view of public crime. Many 
irrational tabus have probably been imposed at 
one time by public opinion for some definite reason 
arising out of experience, real or imaginary. If 
something is conceived to be dangerous for any 
reason, t.g. on account of its connexion with spirits 
or gods, then it is wise to avoid it. The avoidance 
constitutes a tabu, and it becomes sacrilege to 
break it. Other tabus, those on food-stuffs or 
animals at certain seasons, have been imposed as 
a wise precaution, or in the interests of a class or 
sex. Many others are wilfully imposed by chiefs 
or priests. Generally all tabus have a super¬ 
natural sanction, and the automatic punishment 
is regarded as the working of the Divine anger. 
Tabus are sometimes of a private sort (tabus on 
property), but more often they have a public char¬ 
acter—protective (os in the cases of rood-supply, 
interdiction of places, etc.), political, sexual (as in 
the case of incest), or more purely religious. Tabu 
has to some extent subserved the growth of the 
idea that crime is wrong. Thus, where a tabu is 
placed on private property and the thief is be¬ 
lieved to suffer automatically for his theft (cf. 
Turner, p. 185 f.), it is obvious that this belief 
would foster the idea that theft is wrong. On the 
other hand, many breaches of tabu, though crime 
in the eyes of the savage, have nothing inherently 
immoral in them. 

Where society imposes a punishment for breach 
of tabu, that punishment is generally death. In 
Polynesia, where the institution was most fully 
developed, every infraction of tabu, or even the 
merest suspicion of it, was visited with death, 
the victim oeinf^ usually sacrificed to appease the 
gods, since all diseases and calamities were public 
manifestations of their wrath at breach of tabu 
(Letourneau, p. 61). But in some other cases it 
is the violation of conspicuous tabus which is 
regarded as sacrilege meriting death. 

Thus, with most savag^e tribes the fruita o( the harvest 
cannot be partaken of until the flrstfruite have been offered 
to a or eaten sacramentally by selected indlvlduale—chief 
or priest—-or by all the people. In many cases to eat them 
before this solemn ceremony would be visited with Divine 
anger—madness (Fiji {JAl xlv. 27]), or death (Tahiti [Ellis, 
op. cit. 1. 850]). But, even where death is thus held to follow 
automatically the act of sacrilege, detection carries with it a 
public punishment, as among the Zulus (death or confiscation 
of all the man’s cattle [Frazer, Glf^ li. 820]) and Polynesians 
(Moerenhout, Voy. aux lUs du Grand Oc^an, Paris, 1837, i. 
631). An analogous crime is that of boiling milk among the 
pastoral Masai. This is believed to cause cows to go dry, and 
IS punished as an insult to the sacred cattle, with death or 
a very heavy fine (Johnston, KUima-njaro Expedition, 1880, 
p. 426). 

A more obvious form of sacrilege is the viewing of various 
tacra by those to whom they are interdicted, e.g. women and 
children ; or the communication of initiation secrets to the 
uninitiated ; or intrusion upon sacred mysteries—those of men 
by women, those of women by men. Amon^ the Australians, 
no woman may look upon the sacred mysteries of the men on 
pain of death, and the tundun, or bull-roarer, must never be 
shown to a woman or child. If it is, the woman and the man 
who shows it (and sometimes his mother and sisters) are put to 
death. Death is also the punishment to women who look 
upon the sacred totemio drawings, or (among the Arunta) 
intrude upon the place where the sacred objects are kept. 
Generally the danger of revealing these things is told to boys 
at Initiation (see JAIW. 271, xiii. 448, xxv. 811; Howitt and 
Fison, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 1880, p. 268; Spencer-Oillen*, 
pp. 11, 132, b 500 ; also above, vol. ii. p, 889). The same is true 
of the natives of the Papuan Gulf {JAI xxxii. 425). Among the 
Indians of Brazil, women are warned off the mysteries by the 
plavin^ of the jurupari pipes, the mere chance sight of which 
18 punished with death (Wallace, Amazon, 1896, p. 849). Death 
is also the penalty for infringing the initiation rules among the 
Torres Straits tribes (Haddon, JAI xlx. 836). The initiation 
rites of girls are also tabu to men in most districts, generally 
under pain of death, inflicted by the women (Reaae, Savage 
Africa, 1863, p. 246; Crawley, Mystic Rou, 1902, p. 297). 
Intruders on the mysteries of the Porro fraternity In the Timui 


district of W. Africa are put to death or sold as slaves, and this 
is generally true of all savage ‘ mysteries ’ practised by men ; 
while, as in some African mysteries, any Infraction of oaths and 
covenants by their members is believed to be punished by the 
god (IWville, Kel. des peuples non civilises, Paris, 1883, 1. 110; 
CF, p. 317). Similarly, as in the cose of the female Njembe 
society in W. Africa, the mysteries of women must not be 
looked on by men under pain of death (Nassau, op. cit. p. 201; 
CF, p. 318). In some CAses, religious rites as well as sacred 
places are Ubu to women, as in the Marquesas Islands, where a 
woman is put to death if she touches the sacred ground where 
festivals are held (Melville, Marqueio* Islands, 1846, p. 100). 

Examples of the dangerous results of tabu-breaking by the 
automatic working of suggestion, even in cases where the 
breach has been unconscious, and has been made known to the 
breaker sometimes only after a long lapse of time, will be found 
in Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1898, pp. xxvi, xxix ; Old 
New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, London, 1863, p. 96; JAI 
ix. 458. Suggestion also produces similar automatic results 
where magic, ghostly warnings, etc., are believed in, and 
where a man thinks that he is a victim of these (see Erskine, 
W. Pacific, 1853, p. 169; Howitt and Fison, op. cit. passim ; 
Thomson, Savage Island, 1902, p. 98). 

It should be observed that, where there are definite laws 
against the marriage of certain persons, the breach of which 
would be incest, these persons are generally tabu and must 
not speak to each other. Similarly, as a precaution against 
adultery, men’s wives are tabu to other men, who must not 
even speak to or touch them (of. Bastian, Loango-KUste, Jena, 
1874-76, I. 168, 244). 

ii. Private Crimes. —Among private crimes, 
those of murder, adultery, unchastity, and theft 
may be examined here in detail. Some of these, 
e.g. adultery and unchastity, tend to become public 
crimes, since they are sometimes believed to pro¬ 
duce evil re.sult8 upon the whole tribe or upon its 
land—a visitation by the offended spirits. 

(1) Murder. —Tylor has pointed out that ‘no 
known tribe, however low and ferocious, has ever 
admitted that men may kill one another indis¬ 
criminately ’ {CR xxi. 714). This statement is 
supported by the express ideas of the horror of 
murder entertained by many even of the lowest 
savages. In many trines, murders are extremely 
rare, and are felt to be wrong. But generally the 
feeling of abhorrence is restricted, and it is con¬ 
sidered a harmless or even praiseworthy action to 
kill outside the limits of the clan or tribe. But the 
limits of the restriction vary considerably among 
different peoples. Blood-revenge for murder is a 
duty or a custom insisted upon by public opinion 
in most savage societies, and often legally per¬ 
mitted, while it is probably a survival of the time 
when no supreme authority existed for the execu¬ 
tion of justice. Though in many cases the relatives 
of the murderer or any members of his clan or 
tribe are slain in revenge, because of savage man’s 
idea of human solidarity and of the collective guilt 
of the murderer’s family, clan, tribe, or more speci¬ 
fically because of the working of the lex tahonis 
(son for son, daughter for daughter, etc.), and, 
though the custom often gives rise to tribal wars, 
jret the evidence shows that the revenge is directed 
in the first place most frequently upon the mur¬ 
derer himself. Often his death satisfies the desire 
for vengeance, and it is only where it has been 
found impossible to lay hands on him that the 
vengeance falls on another. In the insi.stence upon 
blood-revenge as a sacred and moral duty, which it 
is disgraceful and irreligious to avoid (sometimes 
because the dead man’s ghost finds no rest till the 
vengeance falls), and in its falling first upon the 
murderer, we see exemplified the general savage 
view of justice.^ Where a local tribunal exists, it 
may arrange the blood-feud and set the machinery 
in motion, or it may ^o further and, after hearing 
the respective sides, give judgment in favour of the 
avenger, and appoint execution to bo done, some¬ 
times by him ; or it may try to arrange a compen¬ 
sation. But only where it is strong enough will its 
decisions be enforced or its suggestions be heeded. 
This action of the local tribunal may be regarded 
in the light of a compromise, where the custom of 
I Other occasional causes of a hlood-feud are wounding, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and kidnapping (of. Fost, i. 239). 
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blc^-feud continues after the rise of such tribunals. 
It is thus a step towards justice being done in the 
case of private wrongs. Tlie progress to true 
justice 18 furtiier seen where the central authority 
steps in to forbid revenge, to decide guilt, and to 
award punishment. Frenuently the practice of 
compensation, the wtrgeld^ takes the place of the 
blood-feud or is even obligatory, the relatives being 
satisfied with the payment of a heavy fine, fixed 
according to rank, sex, age, etc. (cf. Post, i. ‘249 ft'.). 
Where the acceptance of compensation was seen to 
lessen the protracted hostilities in the case of the 
blood-feud, it would be fostered by custom and 
authority ; and in many cases, though not all, its 
existence may be traced to the intervention of the 
central authority, the elders of the tribe, or the 
chief (see Hlood-Feud). 

It should be noted that, though there are marked 
exceptions to the rule, infanticide is very wide¬ 
spread and meets with little or no disapproval, 
while the killing of the sick and aged, not out of 
wantonness but lor certain definite reasons, is not 
uncommon in many parts of the world. Similarly, 
though by no means generally, it is often the case 
that a master has the right to kill his slave (Post, 
i. 373). In a few cases infanticide is punished with 
death or in some other way, or is regarded as 
wron^ and liable to bring misfortune; and, where 
the killing of aged parents for the speciftc reasons 
referred to is not customary, parricide, when it 
does occur, is regarded with abhorrence, and is at 
once punished (cf. Westermarck, i. 4()‘2ff., 388; 
Steinmetz, op. cit. ii. 153(1'.). 

Where blood-revenge does not exist, as well as 
in many cases where it docs, the murderer is pun¬ 
ished by the community, or by some special 
authority, though it is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish, from the statements made, between true 
blood-revenge and the administration of justice. 
In most cases the punishment is death. 

Amon^ th« Fuegiitnt, th« murderer ii placed under a ban, 
and perishes of hunger, or death is inflicted by his fellows 
(Ilyades-Deniker, Misswn tcUnt. du Cap Uom, viii. 874, 248). 
Among some Australian tribes, as has been seen, the council of 
elders arranges the avenging party in cases of murder by sorcery. 
But, as among the tribes of N.W. Central Queensland, the camp 
or a council of the camp punishes the murderer (Roth, Ethnol. 
Studits among the N. W.C. Queensland A bor., 1897, pp. 139,141). 
With some tribes a ceremony of spear-throwing at an offender 
appears to take the place of the blood-feud proper (Wester¬ 
marck, 1. 171). The Eskimos and Aleuts occasionally make 
common cause against a murderer and put him to death (Nan¬ 
sen, op. oit. p. 162 ; cf. Petroff, op. cit. p. 162). With many N. 
American Indian tribes the murderer had to appear before the 
chiefs for trial, but he was often handed over to the relatives of 
his victim for punishment (Cooper, Mishmee Hills, 1873, p. 238 ; 
Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, 1861, p. 330; School¬ 
craft, /nd. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1861-60, I, 277 ; Adair, Hist, of 
Amer. Ind., 1776, p. 160). Many African tribes also Inflict 
capital punishment on the murderer, the chief frequently de- 
ciaing his g^ilt and enforcing the sentence (Westermarck, 1.189; 
Letoumeau, pp. 80, 83-84 ; Johnston, op. eit. ll. 882 [murderer 
executed by warriors among the Mutei]), or, as among the 
Mpongwe, the community burn or drown him (Burton, Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land, i. 106). Capital punishment for murder 
is also found in Polynesia and New Guinea (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
178, 295, 834; Thomson, JAI xxxl. 143 ; Chalmers, Pioneering 
in N.O., 1887, p. 179). In other cases, banishment, usually fol¬ 
lowed by death, is found, or, as amon^ the Omahas, a species of 
boycotting and penitential expiation in the case of a murderer 
whose life has oeen spared (Dorsey, in 5 RBEW, 1884, p. 369). 
Or, in some instances, as in the commutation of blood-revenge, 
a fine is aU that Is insisted on for murder (Shooter, Kafirs of 
Natal, p. 108; Casalis, op. cit. p. 228; Griffith, JRASBe v\. 
[1887] 832 (Mishmts, offender cut to pieces if fine is not paid]; 
Johnston, op. eit. ii. 882 [Kamasias, confiscation of goods of 
murderer and his relatives]). This fine is not seldom a real 
commutation of blood-revenge, and the composition is often 
recommended or expressly insisted on by the central authority. 
If it is not paid, the murderer is generally put to death (cf. 
Letoumeau, pp. 72, 80, 89, 96; Elphinstone, Kingdom of Caubul, 
1839, ii. 106; Von Martius, Beit, zur Ethnog. Amer., Leipzig, 
1867, i. 180). 

The vengeance of the society upon the murderer 
is in part due to the belief that ne is a source of 
danger to the group. He is infected with the un¬ 
cleanness of death, or is surrounded by spirits, 


especially that of his victim, who will afflict not 
only him but others. Hence he is tabu, and, if he 
IS not put to death, he must undergo ceremonies of 
purification, or be isolated from his fellow.s, as in 
the case of the Omahas (see above, and cf. Kohler, 
ZVRW xii. [1897] 4U8 ; Frazer, GB^ i. 331 ft'.). 
These ceremonies, or the period of isolation, are 
then a species of punishment. 

In some cases it is expressly said that murder is 
punished because it is liated oy a Divine being, or 
IS a breach of his law. This is the case among the 
Omahas (Dorsey, loc. cit,), while in other instances 
murderep are believed to be punished after death 
(Australians by Baiame [Parker, op. cit. p. 79], 
Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161-2], Mela¬ 
nesians [Codrington, p. 27311*.], New Hebrides 
[Turner, Samoa, p. 326], Awemba [Sheane, JAI, 
xxxvi. 15011’.], American Ind. [above, vol. ii. p. 686*]). 

(2) Adultery. —Since in all savage societies the wife 
is regarded as the property of her husband, adultery 
is generally a serious crime. Before betrothal or 
marriage the woman may d ispose of herself as she 
chooses, though here the fatner or guardian has 
sometimes the right of controlling her action, but 
after marriage her husband has entire right over 
her. Adultery is therefore regarded as an infringe¬ 
ment of the nusband’s proprietary right, and is 
frequently a serious form of theft. Add to this 
the working of jealousy, and it is easy to under¬ 
stand why to the savage mind adultery is so serious 
an oft'ence and often a capital crime. In many 
instances, even where there is a regular tribunal, 
the husband and those whose duty it is to help 
him have the right of dealing as he pleases witn 
the culprits, especially if he catches them in Jlag> 
rante delicto. The local tribunal and, in any case, 
custom and opinion justify his action, and often, 
indeed, expect him to avenge himself. He may, 
however, in such a cose be liable to hostilities from 
the relatives of the wife or her paramour ; and in 
a few cases, where the established tribunal is 
jealous of all such personal action, he may be 
punished by it, especially when he has put the 
woman to death instead of indicting a lighter 
punishment. Or he may appeal to the tribunal, 
with confidence that duo punishment will be visited 
upon the oft’enders, the execution of this punish¬ 
ment being occasionally allotted to him. 

Tha punishment of death not only for adultery but, in aome 
oases, for slii^ht indiacretions or even for touchings a wife, especi¬ 
ally the wife of a chief (Baatian, op. eit. i. 244 ; Post, ii. 368; 
MacLennan, NfudtVs m A tic. Hist., 2nd ser., 1896, p. 412), is 
visited upon the offending; wife or the paramour or both, either 
by the husband or by a le^al tribunal, among; a larve number of 
peoples (see Adultbrt [Primitive and Savag;e]; westermarck, 
1 . 290 ; Post, ii. 362, 371); and in some cases adulte^ is the only 
crime which is capitally punished (Mishmis [./RASBs vl. [1837J 
332]). Occasionally the punishment is meted out to the wife 
only after repeated offences (Macdonald, Africana, 1. 140). In 
other cases the seducer has to suffer slavery, mutilation, 
emasculation, beating, or some other bodily indignity; he must 
submit to his wife’s being outraged ; or he must pay compensa¬ 
tion, usually equal to the value of the woman, to the injured 
husband (Post, li. 866-9, 373; Letoumeau, pp. 20, 43, 66-66, 78, 
88, 96). Similarly, whers the unfaithful wife fs not put to death, 
she is mutilated, disfigured, beaten and ill-treated, enslaved, 
repudiated, divorced, or prostituted (Post, ii. 864-6 ; Letour- 
neau, pp. 87, 66, 66). In a few exceptional cases the wife is not 
punished (Westermarck, Marr. p. 122 ; Post, ii. 370). These 
various punishments are usually inflicted by the husband, but 
occasionally by a tribunal or bv the chief. Adultery is occa¬ 
sionally the cause of a blood-feud or of a species of blood-revenge 
(du Chaillu, Equal. Africa, 1861, p. 61; Letoumeau, p, 9(5). 

The punishment of adultery is sometimes in proportion to 
the rank of the offenders or of the husband ; or, where a system 
of fines is in use, the fine is similarly proportioned (Post, A/r. 
Jur. ii. 82-83; Letoumeau, pp. 66-68; Johnston, op. cit. Ii. 
690, 689; Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, 1890, p. 202). Generally, 
too, adultery with a chief wife is more severely punished than 
with a lesser wife or concubine (see Concubinaok). 

As a general rule, in savage societies the wife 
can obtain no redress for the husbaruFfi axhiltery; 
but there are occasionally exceiitioiis to this even 
at low levels [e.g. with some Australian tribes), and 
the husband is punished more or less severely, ol 
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his adultery (or even bringing a second wife or 
concubine to the house) is a ground for the wife’s 
divorcing him (see Adultery [Primitive and 
Savage], § 6 ; Westermarck, ii. 432 ; Post, Afr. 
Jur. 1 . 465, ii. 72). 

Tliere is a certain amount of evidence that 
among savage tribes adultery is regarded as a 
grave moral ott'enee, which may bring general 
calamity, or must be expiated, or which is otlen- 
sive to the gods, or will be punished in the next 
world (see art. Adultery, § 8 ; Crawley, op. cit. p. 
143 f.; Mason, JR AS Be xxxvii. [1868] pt. 2, 147 n. 
[Karens]; Westermarck, ii. 675; Perliam, JRAS 
Straits branch, no. 8, p. 150 [Sea Dayaks]; Man, 
JAI xii. 157 [Andaman Islanders]; Sheane, JA/ 
xxxvi. 15011*. [Awernba]; Codrington, Melanesians, 
p. 27311’. ; Jones, Ojebway Ind., 1861, p. 104). 

(3) Unchastity .—Unchastity before marriage is 
variously regarded among savage peoples. In some 
instances a girl is allowed the utmost licence, but 
in many quarters unchastity is reprobated more or 
less severely. The di/I'erence in attitude doubtless 
involves dilKering moral conceptions, but there can 
be little doubt tliat mucli is due to the question of 
the girl’s position. If she has been betrothed in 
early years to a prospective husband, she is ex¬ 
pected to remain chaste, or she may be repudiated. 
Ur, again, unchastity is held to lower her value in 
her father’s or guardian’s opinion, because a smaller 
bride-i)rice will be obtainable for her. But, as the 
severity of the punishments shows, unchastity is 
frequently regarded as a moral ofl'ence even among 
some very low tribes (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p. 61 ff.), and it is sometimes thought to be olfen- 
sive to the higher powers, or to bring misfortune on 
the tribe or the crops. Hence it must be expiated 
in one way or another, as well as punished (St. 
John, Forests MFar East, 1863, i. 63, 69 [Dayaks]; 
Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2 [1868], 147 [Karens]; 
Frazer, GB^ ii. 212 [Battas]; Bastian, Indonesien, 
Berlin, 1884-99, i. 144 [Ceram]; Keclus, Prim. Folk, 
London, 1891, p. 52; Post, Afr. Jur. i. 460; 
Westermarck, Marr. p. 61 [Loango]; CaBalis, 
BasutoSy p. 267). 

Th« punishments are varioui, and may be Inflicted by the 
house-father, the tribunal, or the chief. Soinetimes both 
Beducer and seduced are put to death (I’ost, AJr. Jur. ii. 70 
(Marea, Beni-Ainer]; Cunning-ham, U;;a)ida, lOOf), p. 290 
[Bazibal; Johnston, op. cit. ii. 747 IKavirondo]; Dawson, Aust. 
Abor., Melhourae, 1881, p. 23 [W. Victoria]; Post, il. 876 (Nias]). 
In other cases the ^rl if put to death (Post, ii. 876 [some 
Ifforrota tribes]), or she is banished or enslaved (Westermarck, 
Marr. p. 66 ff. ; Post, A/r. Jur. 11. 72; Cunning^hara, op. cit. 
p. 102 (Bakokl]; Chanler, Through Jungle and Desert^ 1896, 
p. 317 [Rendile of £. Africa]; Post, ii. 380 [some Malay tribes]), 
or shB is 8conr[fed (Post, Ajr. Jur. ii. 71-72), or has to pay a fine 
to the chief (Post, ii. 380). In some of these cases the seducer 
Bhares the punishment, but generally he has to pay com¬ 
pensation or a fine, usually equivalent to the value of the girl 
(her bride-price or blood-price), and eometimes much heavier 
(Post, ii. 375-6; Westermarck, ii. 426-6, 436). In some instances 
hs must also marry ths girl, and often, if the fine is not forth¬ 
coming, he is enslaved. Seduction may at one time have been 
a common cause of a blood-feud, later compensated for by fine, 
but occasionally it still leads to a feud (Post, A/r. Jur. i. 81). 

(4) Proprietary rights are recognized by 

all savage tribes, most of whom cemdamn or abhor 
theft, while all of them punish It ix^ one way or 
another. The thief is frequently punished by the 
owner of the stolen property (more especially when 
he is taken red-handea); and in such cases the 
latter may even have the right to kill him or en¬ 
slave him. Or he may force him to restore the 
stolen goods or their value, and sometimes two, 
three, or more times their value, or may subject 
his belongings to pillage. Here, generally, custom 
has arrangea a system of regulated composition. 
In other cases the thief is puni.shed by the tribunal, 
or the chief, with death, enslavement, banishment, 
mutilation, or beating ; or he is forced to pay a 
fine, or to restore the goods or their value. In i 
general, the higher the value of the goods stolen, I 


the heavier the punishment. Stealing such things 
as any tribe sets much store by—cattle, product.*? 
of tlic field, weapoii.s, and the like—is usually 
severely punished. Sometimes the punishment 
depends upon the place from which the theft is 
made (lield, garden, or house), tlie time at which 
it occurs (night or day), or whether the thief is 
taken in the act, and also upon the social position 
of the person robbed or of the thief. Usually, too, 
the punishment increases when acts of theft are 
repeated, a notorious thief being usually put to 
death. Where a system of fines exists, there is 
generally found a regular scale of values for differ¬ 
ent things. And, when a fine or composition is not 
paid, the thief is often killed, enslaved, or pun¬ 
ished in some other way. But, before undergoing 
punishment, the prisoner’s guilt or innocence may 
oe attested by oath or ordeal. In many cases 
property is protected by tabus involving the thief 
in an automatic punishment or in the results of a 
curse. Or, again, when a thief cannot be found, 
resort is often had to cursing him, a god being 
invoked to punish him (see We.sterniarck, ii. 63If.). 
In some instances the gods are said to abhor 
and punish theft either in this world or the next 
(Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161]; some 
Polynesian and Melane.sian tribes [Turner, Samoa, 
p. 3Ul, 326; Codrington, op. cit. p. 274; Mac- 
onald, Oceania, p. 208]; some American Indian 
tribes [above, vol. li. p. 685* ; Bossu, Trav. throiwh 
Louisiana, 1771, i. 256]; Dayaks 1 Brooke, 26n 
Years in Sarawak, 1866, i. 55; Perliam, op. cit. 
p. 149]). 

The thief is killed when taken in the a<!t, by the FuejpRns 
(Kinjf and Fitz.roy, Voyages, 1839, ii. 180), peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago (Westermarck, ii. S), Maoris (Moerenhout, op. cit. 
ii. I8l), bOiiie African tribes (Westermarck, i. 2S9, ii. 13; John¬ 
ston, li. 591 ; Po.st, A/r. Jur. ii. 92-3); or he is enslaved (Post, 
ib. li. 93). Among peoples with whom capital piiniahmerit for 
various kinds of theft exists are some Australian tribes (Letour- 
neau, p. 28); tribes of the Malay Archipelago (Javanese, Alfura, 
Rataks, Achinese, etc, [Post, ii. 434 ; Westermarck, ii. 8]); the 
Shans (JAI xxvi. 21); American Indian tribes (Post, if. 434 ; 
NR ii. 6.')8 ; Petroff, op. cit. p. 152 ; Harmon, Voyages, Andover, 
1820, p. 348; Von Martius, op. cit. 8S); Polynesian and Melan¬ 
esian tribes (Westermarck, il 9; Post, Arjdnge des Staats- und 
Rechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 224; Letourrieau, p. 64 f.); 
African tribes (Letournoau, pp. 64 , 07 ; Westermarck, ii. 12 ; 
Post, ii. 88f.). Enslaving or banishment (especially in cases of 
repeated theft) b the punishment amon^ the Eautis, Yolofs, 
Diagara, and other African tribes (Post, ii. 87 ; Letoumeau, p. 
64), the Karens (habitual thieves [Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2, 146]), 
tribes of the M^ay Archipelago (Westermarck, ii. 8), Maoris 
(Post, An/dnge, p. 224), some Amer. Ind. tribes (NR li. 668; 
Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, pp. 64 , 79 ; Dali, 
Alaska, 1870, p. 882), Mongols (Post, op. cit. p. 224). Mutila¬ 
tions of various kinds as an application of the lex talionis 
(cutting off fingers, hands, arms, feet, or legs, plucking out the 
eyes, or even cutting off nose or ears, and castration) are found 
among several African tribes (Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 81, 88, 90-92; 
Westermarck, ii. 12), peoples of the Malay Archipelago (Wester¬ 
marck, ii. 8; Post, An/dnae, p. 223- Riedel, op. nt. p. 232), 
Ainus (Batchelor, Ainu dna their Folklore, 1901, p. 286), various 
Mongol tribes (Post, op. cit. 223), Kamchadales, some Amer. 
Ind. tribes (Letoumeau, p. 10; Poet, op. cit. p. 223), and in Fiji 
(Williams, Fiii, p. 23). Beating or flogging occurs among the 
Brazilian Indians (Post, op. cit. p. 222), Kalmuks (v6. p. 222), 
and some African tribes (Post, A/r. Jur. il. 88, 01 f.). 

Probably the earliest form of revenge for theft, apart from 
death, was retaliation in kind. The victim of the theft would 
either pillage the thief or seek to recover his property. Acts of 
pillage are found sporadically sanctioned by public opinion 
(Maoris [Ellis, iii. 126] ; in Malaysia [Letoumeau, p. 76]); but, 
where these occur, they may be in default of restitution. 
Sometimes simple restitution of goods suffices, but more fre¬ 
quently this accompanies another punishment or the enforcing 
of a twofold or manifold restitution (Indians of Brazil [Von 
Martius, i. 88]; Amer. Ind. tribes—Wyandots twofold [I RBEVT, 
1881, p. 66]; Mayas [NR ii. 658]; Kirghiz ninefold [Oeorgi, 
Russia, 1780l8S, iii. 887]; Malay Ar^ipelago twofold or more, 
sometimes a fine [Westermarck, il. 8 ; Post, An/dnge, p. 218]; 
African tribes, twice to ten times the value [Westermarck, U. 
12; Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 84, 86]). Sometimes confiscation of a 
thief's whole property occurs (Cunningham, Uganda, p. 304; 
Johnston, ii. ^2 ; Post, U. 439). Such forms of compensation 
may be regarded in the light of a fine, greater or less, accord¬ 
ing to the magnitude of the theft, or the general feeling with 
regard to its wickedness. Sometimes also severe punishments 
—death, mutilation, etc.—may be expiated by a fine. Among 
Australian tribes a not uncommon method is that the thief fi 
challenged to single combat by his victim. 
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An especially vile form of theft, always severely 
punished when it occurred, and perhaps to be re- 
warded as a form of sacrilej^^e, is that of stealing 
o lermgs, etc., from a grave (Westermarck, ii. 
518-y). 

7 . At those festivals which mark the beginning 
of a new year or the ottering of firstfruits among 
savages, and which are usually accompanied by 
ceremonial confession of wrongdoing and by ritual 
punlioations and riddance of the contagion of 
wrong, very frequently there is considerable licence, 
and such crimes as may be then committed are not 
afterwards punished. At such festivals there is 
great excitement, with much drinking, dancing 
etc. Crimes would then be readily committed*, 
but had not to be accounted for, because they 
occurred during a sacred season, while their con¬ 
tagion had already prospectively been got rid of, 
or ^yould shortly be got rid of, by the ceremoniai 
purifications usual at such periods. 

Among most savage tribes the right of asylum 
or sanctuary for the criminal is cleany recognized, 
the sanctuary being generally a place sacred to 
gods or spirits, or the abode of sacred persons 
(priest or chief), in which it would be dangerous 
for the avenger or the executioner of justice to 
shed the blood even of a criminal (see art Asylum ; 
Post, ii. 252 tt*.). 

The execution of justice among 
savage tribes is, on the whole, an extremely rough 
and ready process. Where the practice of private 
revenge is common, it militates against the inde¬ 
pendent and impartial weighing of the evidence 
py a disinterested tribunal. And, even where 
there exists a recognized tribunal, it generally 
lacks the most elementary requirements for the 
discovery of truth as found in a civilized court of 
justice. Impartiality is seldom foumi, the weigh¬ 
ing of evidence and the reliance upon it alone being 
practically unknown ; the common resort to ordeals 
18 an extremely defective method of arriving at the 
truth ; in many cases not only does the guilty 
escape, but, where he is punished, the innocent 
often share his punishment. Punishments, too, 
are often extremely severe. On the other hand, 
the evidence seems to show that there is a general 
hatred of crime among savages, and that it is 
probably of comparatively rare occurrence among 
many tribes. 

Litbraturb.— E. Durkheim,' Deux loie de revolution i^nsle,' 
ASoe. vol. iv., Paris, 1901, De la Division du travail toeial, do. 
1898; L, T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, l^ndon, 1906, 
Tol. i. ch. 8; C. Letoumcau, L’Evolution juridi<pie dans Us 
diverges races humaincs, Paris, 1891 ; M. Mauss, ‘La Religion 
et les origines du droit penal,' BUB, vole, xxxiv. xxxv., Paris, 
1896-7 ; A. H. Post, Orundriss der ethnol. Jurieprudenx, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-6, A/rikan. Jurisprudent, do., 
1887 ; S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien tur ersten Entwick- 
lunn der Strafe, Leyden and Leipzig, 1894 ; E. Westermarck, 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Ix)ndon, 1900-8; 
ZVBW, Stuttgart, 187811. See also the other authorities ciUd 
in the article. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Assyro- 
Babylonian).—These are revealed to us mainly by 
the Bab. codes of laws, of which three have been 
found—the first and the last, fragments only ; the 
second—that of ^ammurabi—nearly complete. 

I. The first (the earliest known) are the Sumerian 
laws, of which examples occur in the 7th tablet of 
the Ulutin&hi-hi (‘ punctually ’) series. This work 
contains specimen-j^rases for students of Sumerc^ 
Akkadian, the laws being among the legal and 
other phrases which the student had to learn. 
Though the tablet dates from the time of Ashiu- 
banipal (c. 650 B.C.), there is no doubt as to the 
period during which these laws and their penalti^ 
were in force; their reproduction in the contact- 
tablets of the time of the dynasty to which 
murabi belonged indicates that the code 
they formed part originated previous to c. 2000 B.C 
VOL. IV.—17 


The language in which they are written (Sumerian) 
shows that they were drawn up during the Sum¬ 
erian period, and they may, therefore, date from 
3500 R.C., or even earlier. The crimes or misde¬ 
meanours referred to therein are not serious, and 
belong rather to the class of offences against morals 
than to really criminal acts. Neverthdess, they are 
exceedingly interesting, and are of considerable 
importance in that they contain the earliest ordi¬ 
nances in existence concerning punishment for 
wrongdoing: 

‘If a son say to his father, “Thou art c my father," they 
may shave him, put him in fetters, and se nu for silver.’ 

‘If a son say to his mother, “Thou art my mother,” they 
may shave his forehead, lead him rounr' i ^^ity, and drive him 
forth from the house.’ 

If a wife hate her hu»l)and, and sa*, liin, “Thou art not 
ly husband," they may .hrow her inu he river.' 

‘If a husband say tr nis wife, “TIk* art not my wife,” he 
shall pay her half a m«aa of silver.’ 

‘ If a man hire a Siave, and he dies s lost, runs away, gets 
locked up, falls ill, Ue shall pay as K.s hire svery day htdf a 
measure of grain.’ 

Though the above laws refer only to adopted 
sons, the re.spect for foster-parents which the 
unishments for denial of tliem imply shows 
ow strong the feeling of the Sumerians was in 
this matter. The adoi)ted son might be sold as 
a slave, and it may be supposed that a real son 
would have been treated witn even greater severity. 
The denial of a foster-mother brought upon the 
culprit all the disadvantages of slavery, as is im¬ 
plied by the shaving of Ins forehead. His being 
taken round in the city was probably for the pur- 
ose of making his misdemeanour known; and 
riving him forth from the house implied his being 
either left in utter destitution, or relegated to the 
position of a slave. 

Inequality in the status of the husband and the 
wife is implied by the differing punishments for 
the same or similar ott’ences. Divorcing a husband 
was punishable with death, but the divorcing of a 
wife only incurred the fine of half a mana of silver. 
There is no doubt that women had fewer rights 
than men in ancient Babylonia, but it must be 
admitted that they are not altogether their equals 
even now. 

The last law of the five shows the respect paid 
to property. The penalties inflicted are rather hard 
upon the hirer, who is responsible for a slave whom 
he has hired, even if a misfortune befalling him is 
not due in any way to the fault of the hirer. Per- 
hapi it was necessary—the Sumerians may have 
been (criminally) careless of other people’s property 
delivered into their hands; in any case, if the hirer 
thought the conditions too severe, he could easily 
stipulate, on hiring, that he should not be visited 
with the full rigours of the law in the case of an 
accident happening. 

2 . The next laws in chronological order with 
which we come into contact are those drawn up 
by the great Babylonian legislator, Uarnmurabi, 
whose code is now preserved in the Louvre at 
Paris. Here we have a list of crimes and punish¬ 
ments far more complete than any which the 
ancient nations of the East preceding the Jews 
have ever handed down. 

How far these laws were regarded as binding is 
doubtful—the conditions of life probably changed 
from time to time; and it is unlikely that the 
same ideas regarding penalties and punishments 
for breaches of the law prevailed in Assyria as in 
Babylonia, notwithstanding that the Assyrians 
studied those old Bab. laws. Perhaps the tablets 
of the Ulutindhi-iu series, like maiyr another 
ancient composition, and the laws of gfammurabi 
himself, were kept in the libraries at Nineveh, 
simply because they were ancient and venerable 
works, useful to the law-student. Upon this point, 
however, we shall be better able to judge later on. 
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Tn considering such a matter as that of crime 
and jmnislnnents, it will probably be admitted thai 
tlie Ihi by Ionian mind was not trained in so seven 
a school as that of the Roman or the modern legist 
Moreover, the dilierence in the manners and cus 
toms of the East and the West, to say nothing o; 
the question of period, must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. Thus, many olVences against morality 
and decency were probably not thought worthy ol 
punishment by the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
tliat they may have been regarded as most repre 
hensible. Bigamy was not a punishable offence 
and the game-laws were probably merely nidi 
mentarjr. Bribery was not punishable, except when 
it was intended thereby to pervert the ends o'’ 
justice. 

Nothing is said, moreover, concerning bestiality, 
blasphemy, breach of ritual, drunkenness (except, 
perhaps, in the case of priestesses and devotees), 
lying (though we know, from certain texts—see 
Conscience [Bab.], above, p. 33—that this was a 
thin" un])lea.sing to tlie deity), malice, prophesying 
fahsely, the desecration of lioJy days, speaKing 
evil of rulers rtuijesi^.)^ uncleanness, usury, 

and many other tilings which are not only regarded 
as crimes or misdemeanours among the Euro[>ean 
nations, but also appear as such with the ancient 
Hebrews. Idolatry, magic, sorcery, intercourse 
with demons and spirits, and prostitution were 
naturally not counted ns crimes; though blas- 
Iiliemy, .sacrilege, and similar otfences against the 
gods were probably severely imnisbcd—certainly 
the latter (sacrilege). Whether blasphemy was a 
crime or not probably depended upon the place 
and the deity, for none would speak slightingly 
of a deity in the place where he wa.s worshipped, 
except a fanatic.^ It is to be noted, however, that 
nothing certain can be stated with regard to many 
acts wTiich modern Europeans would consider as 
crimes in law, for the simple reason that we have 
only one code in any sense complete, namely, that 
of ftammurabi (c. 2000 B.C.), and even that has gaps. 

The death penalty.—In the Code of Hammurabi, 
as is fitting, respect for what is just holds the first 
place, and tlie penalty for false accusation of killing 
IS death (§ 1). In the case of a (false) accusation of 
sorcery, the accused person had to dive into the 
river, and, if the river refused to drown him, the 
accuser sulfered the penalty of death, and the 
accused took the house of his dead defamer. 
Death, in fact, was the penalty of any false accu¬ 
sation in which a life was involved. In all other 
cases, a false witness bore the cost of the action 
(§§ 

Next to the safety and integrity of the person, 
that of the property of a man was held to be the 
most sacred. Theft was not generally punished 
with death, unless the property stolen belonged to 
a temple or to the palace (of the king), in which 
ca.se tne receiver suffered the same punishment 
(§ 6). In later times, the penalty for sacrilegious 
tlieft (with the damage inflicted upon the images of 
deities by stripping tliem) seems to have been death 
by fire (Pinches, The OT in the Lights etc.*, p. 561). 

Strange, however, is the severity of the law (§ 7) 
ordaining death for buying the property of a 
man, either from his own hands or from tnose of 
his slave, without witnesses or contracts; or for 
receiving such property on depo.sit. Probably 

S ossession of a mams property without justifying 
ocuments suggested receiving it on false pre- 
1 In all probability the word sillatu, when applied to Borae- 
thinff spoken against a deity, corresponded with ‘blasphemy,' 
as we Ufiderstand it. The followers of Saniai-fium-ukiri (Saos- 
duchinos), Ashurbanlpal’s brother, who uttered sillatu against 
the god A.s.Aur, were put to death after their lips (var. tongues) 
had been torn away (A§5ur-bani-ApIi, cyl. A, col. Iv. 66 ff.). In 
another passage, referring to chiefs of Gaiubulu, the culprits 
were flayed after the tearing out of their tongues (Q Smith, 
Aisurbanipal, London, 1871, pp. 187, 74 fl.). i 


fences, which the laws of the Babylonians evi- 
deiitly wished to discourage, the more eHpc<‘ially 
as it jiresunposed the neglect of those legal torms 
to which tlio people seem to have paid special 
attention. 

Thougli theft did not entail the death-nenalty, 
the neglect or failure to pay lines and maKe resti¬ 
tution transformed it into a capital oflence (§ 8). 
There were probably two reasons for this—the 
sacredness of property-rights, and respect for the 
law. Theft, with the .sale of the stolen object, was 
even more severely punished, as the penalty w'as 
not only death, but the restitution of the property, 
in addition, to both parties (the owner, and the 
person to whom the property had been sold), the 
purchase-money being returned in full (§ 9). It 
seems not improbable that a purchaser of property 
sometimes found himself in serious difficulty, for, 
if he could not produce the seller or witnesses, he 
was regarded as a thief, and was executed accord¬ 
ingly (§ 10). This law naturally presupposes that 
he had no documentary evidence of the purchase. 
A claimant of lost property had likewise to be 
careful, as absence of witnesses was regarded as 
proving him to be a rogue ; and the penalty in that 
case, again, was death, because he had falsely 
accused the T)er8on claimed from (§ 11). 

Hou.sebreaking, too, entailed the death-penalty, 
probably because theft was regarded as f3eing in 
contemplation, though the damage to the hou.se was 
naturally taken into consideration. The house¬ 
breaker was killed and buried in front of the 
breach (§ 21) —an undesirable position in any 
country where the dead were regarded as return¬ 
ing to visit t)ie living. Brigandage was also pun¬ 
ished with death (§ 22). Theft at a house where 
a fire had broken out, under the pretence of enter- 
‘ng to extinguish it, entailed being thrown into 
the flames (§ 25). One is left to surmise that the 
thief got out if lie could. 

Od’ences against the person were likewise pun¬ 
ched severely. Kidnapj)ing a freeborn child was 
i capital ofience (§ 14). Negdigemre wliich proved 
Jatal to any person was punished with death ; and 
such woulcl be the penalty if a badly built house fell 
on the occupier and killed him ; the builder had 
constructed a defective dwelling, possibly from 
motives of cupidity. In the case of the depend¬ 
ants of the owner, the tex talionis seems to have 
been applied, for the death of the owner’s son was 
punished by the death of the builder’s son (§§ 229, 
230). 

The position of slaves as a man’s property prob- 
,bly hod greater importance than any respect that 
nay have been regarded as duo to their persons, 
ana the death-penalty was therefore applied in the 
following cases : allowing a palace slave or serf to 
3scape, or sheltering him (§§ 15, 16); or detaining 
an escaped slave (§ 19). Evidently it was regarded 
as the duty of a citizen to restore a slave to his 
)wner, especially if that slave belonged to the 
lalace. Getting a barber to mark a slave wrong- 
ully was, it seems, equivalent to stealing him 
§ 227), and was punished with death and burial in 
ais (the wrongdoer’s) own gate. It was likewise a 
serious ofi’ence if a soldier [red'd) hired a substitute; 
and, besides the death-penalty being enforced, the 
substitute might take the soldier^ house (§ 26) 
—apparently the dwelling allotted to him by the 
3tate. In the same manner, a highly-placed official 
sould neither himself hire a substitute, nor accept 
a mercenary as substitute (for another), and incor¬ 
porate him, the penalty being death in both cases. 

The duties of a ‘ wine-woman ’ (meaning, evid- 
iiitly, a woman keeping a public-house) included 
assisting the i^overnment by capturing criminals; 
and, if she failed in this, she also met with tne 
penalty of death (§ 109). 
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The real nature of these wine-houses, which were 
kept by the wine-women, has yet to be discovered. 

That tney were places of evil repute seems certain, 
and a devotee not dwelling in a cloister who opened 
a wine-house, or who entered a wine-house for 
drink, was burned to death* (§ 110). It seems to 
have been the duty of wine-women to accept pay¬ 
ment for their drink in kind; and any such woman 
refusing to do this, or accepting a low tariff, might 
be thrown into the river (§ 108), she having thereby 
contravened the law. 

Inlidelity and incest were also under the pain of 
capital punishment. An adulterous woman and 
her paramour were to be tied together and thrown 
into the water, unless pardoned (apparently), the 
former by her husband, and the latter by tlie king 
(§ 129). Violation of a virgin-wife dwelling with 
her father entailed death to the man, but exile (?) 
to the woman (§ 130). A thriftless woman making 
her poverty an excuse for marrying again during 
her husband’s absence, was condemned to be thrown 
into the water (§ 133)—the punishment mete^* out 
to a disreputable woman who repudiated h‘^'' hus¬ 
band (§ 143). In the law reports (see IJl^nad, 
Hammurabi's Gesctz, iii. nos. 1,8; iv. 776\ a /ebel- 
lioua or faithless wife was thrown down the 
tower, or sold into slavery (no. 7); and slav.-ry (as 
a milk-maid?) in the palace was the puniuimcnt 
meted out in such a case, in a text f(om the 
Ivhabur (Johns, in PSBA xxix. 177; Ungnad, 
op, cit. no. 5). For incest with a son’s bride the 
penalty was drowning (§ 165); and for incest with 
a mother,'^ death by tire for both (§ 157). 

Mutilation.—This penalty was not uncommon, 
and in some cases roughly indicated the crime by 
destroying that which was regarded as the offend¬ 
ing member. Thus, if the son of a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite) or of a public woman denied his 
foster-parente, liis tongue, the organ with which 
the denial was made, was cut out (& 19.). J'*’® 

case of an adopted son learning who lus real father 
was, despising in consequence his foster-paients, 
who hod brought him up, and returninL to his 
father’s house, the punishment was loss of an eye 
(S 193).* A nurse substituting, without the 
ledge of the father and mother, another child for 
one^who had died whilst in her cure, was 
Cthe cutting off of her brewts, thus ®®Xf • “ 
in^ most punishments of this ^at the 

offence should not occur 

striking his father was punished by w'®“ 
ha id-the limb with which the offence had been 
emlitted (§ 195). A slave ®tnking a freeman s 
son received the same punishment w a slave ueny 
in^ hirmlster * namely, the loss of an ear-prob- 
aVas a that^he was a cnm nah and a 

warning that he was untrustworthy (§S 205, -83h 

wwTX^tioTofSwfsaipir^^^^ 

of unehastity) a priestess or a married w« 

distinguishing mark, whilst it lasted. 

. The ..verity of the, penalty ^uld eeem to Imply that an- 
clift8titv was presumed in ® the father's death.’ 

2 .After the ^y^her.' appa 
But perhaps ‘ step-mother is meam,, . 

consummation of op cit. iv. nos. 14, 19), an 

A tiaveblte denying her bu.band'e mother was marked (by 
a tonsure) and »o\d. 


Exceedingly intere mg, * d among the lawn 
which have attracted le mo* attention, are those 
ordaining retaliation. Injm involving the Idhs of 
an eye entailed the >S8 of n eye to the person 
who had inflicted tb iniui and it was the same 
for the other membt s or t' > body—bone for bone 
{i.e. broken limb fo brok . limb), teeth for teeth 
(§§ 196, 197, 200). ^ ^ ^ 

Fines, with alternati' ^ (mutilations, etc.). 
Whether these punishm' • ^s could be compensated 
for by a money-payniei or in any other way, is 
not stated. In acli ea e however, they refer to a 
freeman injuring a p'is n of his own rank ; but 
a freeman committing t .e same offence against a 
man of inferior rani got off by paying a line (1 
mana for the limb or .he eye of a serf; and ^ niana 
for the teeth, with lesser indemnities m the ease of 
a slave). For striking a man of equal rank on the 
head, also, the lex talionis did not apply, but a fane 
of 1 mana of silver was inflicted. If the nian 
struck was of superior rank, tlie striker received 
GO lashes ‘in the assembly’ with an wliip 

(§202). A serf striking a serf paid 10 shekels of 
silver (§ 204), but a slave striking the head of a 
freeman lost his ear (§ 205). Thus were intentional 
injuries atoned for. . 

For unintentional injury, even m a quarrel, 
things were different. In such a case, a freeman 
hurting another Imd only to swear that he had not 
struck him knowingly, and was then responsible 
only for the pliysician’s fees (§ 206) ; and, if death 
ensued, he made amends i "lana of 

silver, and for the son of a serf ^ only (§§ 207, 2 ). 
Striking a freeman’s daughter, so that she lost her 
expected offspring, entailed a line of only 10 shekels 
of silver (§ 209), and, if the woman died, they 
killed tlie smiter’s daughter. The punishment of 
the culprit was in such a case a sore afflndion, 
calculated to sadden him for the rest of his days, 
but here, as in other cases, the innocent sullered 
for the guilty simply because the Babylonians 
would not admit that a woman was the equal of a 
man, and said that, whatever the sex, the penalty 
must he ‘ a life for a life.’ Striking a slave-woman 
with the same serious r®®"!'^ JjV® nf.f 

shekels of silver, and, if she died, i mana (§§ 213,2 4). 

In this case it was not ‘slave for slave, l'r<> >ahly 
iMjcause the expected offspring had to be allowed 
for, the fine, it appears, being more than the value 

of a slave. .1 • 

Among the worst examples of the mutilation- 
penalty, however, are those quoted by Ungnad 
(OP. cit. iv. 63, no. 1049), where, if certain people 
bring action against each other, their noses are 
to bo pierced and their hands dislocated and in 
this condition they are to go to 
atSippar. In another case (16. no. 1051) the hair 
of the forehead was to be shaved on accx)unt of 
bringing an action, the alternative being a hne (no. 
1050). An attempt to rescind, by legal action, the 
gift of the king, entailed a line of 10 shekels of 
silver and covering the claimant s head with hot (?) 
baumen (i6. vol. iii. no. 458). This last text comes 
from the independent State of ^ana (Ihurcau- 
Dani^in RA iv. 17). The punishment for false 
witness’ was a line of 2 shekels of silver (Ungimd. 
iii no 699), and shaving of the forehead {ih. /07). 

lex talionis also existed for injuries in¬ 
flicted unintentionally in the course of professiona 
(surcdcal) attenilance. For death or loss of sight 
alter an oiicration for a grave injury oi ® 
cataract (?), the penalty was V^''® 
ssinc as for a sou striking lus father, the oPjecl in 
both cases being the same, namely, to prevent a 
^netition of the misfortune (§ 218).. A serf s slave 
having iKien treated for a grave injury, and dying 
under^the operation, the penalty was restitution 
1... ilA.ve (8 219). If the slave lost au eye 
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after an operation, the pliysician had to pa^ tin 
owner hall liis value in silver. A veterinary 
surj^eon who had operated upon an ox or an ass, 
which had died there.ifter, paid to the owner a 
quarter of its value (§ 22.5). The ‘ crime,’ in these 
cases, w'as want of skill or judj^ment, and th' 
penalties were probably as near as the framers oi 
the Code could get to the * just mean * in each case, 
for the slave or the animal mi^ht have been oi 
greater or less value, taking the injury into consider 
ation, but the penalty was the same.^ In the case 
of a man hiring an ox, and causing its death by 
negligence or by blows, the penalty was ox for ox 
(§ 245), and the same penalty was imposed if he 
had broken its foot or cut its nape, thus rendering 
the animal useless (§ 246). Destroying the eye of a 
hired ox entailed an indemnity of half its value in 
silver (§ 247); and breaking oft’its horn, cutting off 
its tail, or piercing its nostril was made good only 
by paying a quarter of the animal’s value (§ 248). 
‘Act of Godleft the hirer free from obligation 
(§ i-M9). 

Though not a crime, an accident which brought 
an owner within the purview of the law arose from 
injury by a mad bull. On the first occasion, in 
whi(di the bull’s viciousness could not be known, 
there was no penalty (§ 250); but the death of a 
man by a known vicious bull, homed and at large, 
entailed a penalty of ^ mana of silver (§ 251), and 
^ mana if tne person killed was a slave (§ 152). 

In certain cases (see above, p. 258‘^) the punish¬ 
ment for theft or dishonest dealing was death, but 
the case of an employ^ differed. Thus, if a man 
hired to do the worK of a farm stole the wheat and 
the vegetables, and these things were found in 
his hands, his hands were cut off (§ 263). Here 
again, we seem to have an instance of vengeance 
against the offendin;^ members ; for he who, instead 
ol working for the benefit of his employer, used 
his hands to rob him, was accounted worthy of this 
mutilation. In one case not very clear in the Code, 
the person who took away necessary things and 
weakened the oxen had to make up the damage he 
had caused (§ 254); and in another, if he lent out 
the oxen or stole the grain, so that he was unable 
to cultivate it, he had to pay 60 gur for every 
gan of ground left uncultivated (§ 255). It seems 
strange that a thief, in such a case as this, should 
be let off so easily, but it was the same for other 
things—a man stealing a watering-machine paid 
6 shekels of silver, and the theft of a shadouf or a 
plough entailed an indemnity of 3 shekels (§§ 269, 
260). The question naturally arises whetlier, in 
this inscription, the verb Sardqu has always the 
meaning of ‘ to steal.’ A herdsman was under the 
same liability as the farmer—if a man, duly in 
receipt of a .salary, reduced the oxen or the sheep, 
or their natural increase, he had to make up the 
amount (§ 264); and, if he changed their natural 
increase, or sold it, the penalty was that he made 
up the amount to the owner tenfold (§ 265). 

Deprivation of office.—Apparently only one kind 
of misdeed entailing this is referred to in Igam- 
murabi’s Code, and, as is fitting, it bears upon the 
administration of justice. If a judge changed a 
sentence, thus making it to be of no effect, he was 
punished with twelvefold restitution of the sum 
involved in the lawsuit.* In addition to this, he 
was dismissed from the justice-seat, never to re¬ 
turn ; nor was he to sit with other judges when 
trjring a case (§ 6). 

Imprisonment.—It is noteworthy that, in all the 
enactments of the Code of l^ammurabi, there is no 
mention of imprisonment. The Babylonians, how- 
1 Such are the dieadrantagee o( the out-and-dried legislation 
of a code. 

* Twelvefold restitution Is frequently referred to in contracte 
of late date, but this is for changing the record, and is not con¬ 
fined to the Judges. 


ever, certainly had prisons, as the expression.^ bit 
sibitti and bit kill, and the fact that arrests were 
ordered by tlie king, show.* In all probability, 
however, they were not houses of detention as a 
punishment, but simply jilaces where an accused 
person or a criminal could be confined until tried 
or punished. An interesting text referring to this 
is printed in Cun, Texts, vi. pi. 8 (Ungnad, o» cit, 
iii. no. 743), in w hich a man speaks of being placed 
in bit drarri by his judges, whose names he gives. 
He states tliat he was not to be released until 
ho had fulfilled a certain order—probably the 
delivery of a document, but the details are not 
clear. 

Possibly impri.sonment was more common in 
later times than at the early period of |Iammu- 
rabi’s dynasty. A letter published in Recueil des 
Trmyaux, xix. 107-108 (82-3-23, 845), asks: ‘Why 
takest thou my child and placest him in the pri.son- 
house (liit kill) ? None shall take him, and thou 
must bring him forth (again). Send my son 
quickly.’ Confinement was also effected in a man's 
own house : ‘ Shut up Arad-Bau (who sits in tlie 
city-gate of Hadad) in his own house with the 
men’ (Pinches, Outline of Assyr. Gram., 1910, 
p. ii). The reason of this order is not stated, but 
something of the nature of a revolt or conspiracy 
may be suggested. 

Itesistance to Assyrian dominion entailed all 
kinds of horrors, ana, though the Assyrian king 
may have regarded such resistance as among the 
w'orst of misdeeds, and w’orthy of all the pains and 
tortures whieh he inflicted, it hardly comes within 
the scope of the present article. Nevertheless, 
there is one noteworthy instance of punishment for 
what might be described as a crime, though those 
who suffered for it were only obeying their king’s 
rders. Certain Elamite magnates had been sent 
•y Te-umman, the king, to Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, asking for the delivery of certain fugitives. 
The message was an insolent* one {Hpir meril^ti), 
and the Assyrian kin^ had the ambassadors de¬ 
tained. It seems not improbable that Te-umman 
made preparations to invade Assyria before the 
return of nis ambassadors on the occasion of their 
final visit to Assyria ; so, after the defeat and de¬ 
capitation of Te-umman, they were shown his cut- 
■(ft head, the sight of which is said to have driven 
hem mad. The success of the Assyrian arms had 
luch an effect on Rus&, king of Ararat, that lie 
sent amba8.sador8 to Arbela to greetiAshurbanipal, 
who showed them the bodies of the Elamite am¬ 
bassadors with the ‘ insolent message ’ which they 
had brought. 

Litbraturr.—V. Scheil, 'Code dee lois de Hammourabi,’ in 
Mim. de la deUgalion e.n Pertte, iv., Paris, 1S102 ; R. F. Harper, 
The Code oj Hammurabi, Chicag^o, HXJ4 ; Pinches. The OT in 
the Light, eUc.8, London, 1908, po. 174,175-177, 18.5, 488-525, 561 ; 
and, esp. Peiser, Kohler, and Ung:nad^ammurn/>t’« Genetz, 
Leipzig, 1904-1910. T. G. PiNCHES. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Bud- 
dhist).—Crimes are for the most part committed 
by irreligious people ; and the punishments are 
determined upon and carried out (even under 
hierarchies like Rome and Tibet) from political 

J The British Museum tablet D.T. L generally called * Warn- 
ngs to kings against injustice' Iv.* pi. 48), which 

refers to certain penalties, is rather a tablet of rewards and 
punishments, mostly referring to the rulers of the land ; but 
it is unfortunately not clear in every part. Among other 
maxims given it is stated that a king's ill-favour towards his 
princes or his burrbers was likely to entail in the one case an 
untimely end, and In the other rebellion. It is interesting, 
however, on account of its references to imprisonment: ‘ Ths 
son of Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, committing wrong, is caused 
to enter the prison-house—where the wrong hae been done, the 
town shall |K>ur out Q supply provisions) to the fortress (?).’ 

* The sons of Sippar, Nippur, and Babylon, giving their provi¬ 
sions to the stallions, ate the stallions for their provisfone-* 
they were delivered into the custody of the foe,’ etc. 

3 ' Treacherous' seems also to be a possible rendering. 
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or legal, rather than from religious, motives. It E 
is, therefore, a complicated problem to decide how In 
far a religion, dominant at any time in a country, tl 
is or is not an important factor either in deciding ci 
what acts shall be called crimes, or in determining fe 
the punishments for them. This is so even when C 
the facts are known and classilied ; and no attempt 
has yet been made to write the history either of ei 
crinie or of its punishment in any Buddhist country, tl 
The following remarks must, therefore, be tenta- ti 
tive and iini)erfuct. It will be convenient to dis- p 
cuss the subject (1) as regards the Order, and (2) d 
as regards the laity. ci 

I. The Order.—The standard te.xt*book of Canon ci 
Law consists of the ancient Rules of the Order, as n 
current in the time of the Buddha (see ‘ Rati- v 
mokkha,’ in art. Literature [Ihiddh.]), edited, U 
about fifty years after his death, with notes and a m 
commentary, and accompanied by twenty supple- ii 
mentary chapters. These additions by the e<htors si 
show the development that had taken place, during n 
that interval, in the interpretation of the Rules t 
themselves as well as in the method of enforc- n 
ing them. Of the 227 Rules, more than 200 o 
relate to matters of deportment, to the common 
property of the Order and the proportion allowed r 
to each member, to the time and manner of taking I 
food, and so on. The penalty for any infraction i 
of these minor reflations was repentance; that 1 
is, the oflender had to confess his fault to a brother 1 
bhikkhu, and promise not to repeat it. This penalty t 
involved forfeiture of any property held contrary I 
to the regulations. 1 

The major offences were divided into two classes 1 
—pdrdjika and saihghddlsesa. The former class t 
comprised four crimes—the sexual act, theft, 1 
murder, and putting forward a false claim to < 
religious insight. The penalty was expulsion 
from the Order, or, to use the words of the Rules, 

< he has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in 
communion.’ ^ The notes and supplements discuss 
cases raising the point whether some act does or 
does not amount to an infringement of one or 
other of these four Rules. The cases put are 
ingenious, and the decisions harmonize in a re¬ 
markable way with the equitable views of modern 
writers on criminal law. 

The second of the above two classes comprises 
five offences depending on or inciting to sensual 
impurity ; two connected with building a residence 
without obtaining the approval of the Order ; two 
with slander ; two with stirring up discord in the 
Order; one with intractability ; and one with 
general evil life (being a disorderly person). I he 
penalty for these offences was suspension for as 
many days aa hiul elapsed between t»ie 
its confession. A suspended member of the Order 
is under disability in regard to 94 pnvileget of an 
ordinary member-he is W Uke the worst seat or 
sleeping-place, cannot sit on a Chapte^ ^nnot 
travel without restriction, and so on.' When t^ 
fixed number of days has passed, the suspended 
iAiJkJkAu may be rehabilitated. 
and rehabilitation can be earned out °“*y ^ * 
formal Chanter, where not ^ 7 %, 
regular bhiMchm must be present. There 
what complicated rules to ensure the regularity of 
The proeSgs. the equity A® dec“io{;. 
opportunity for tho putting forward 

These are too long even to summanw. 
AVe must be content to note that, for >"«t»nce. 
tViA nilflq as to the constitution of the court are 
the rules as w .. o(iqff Ui. 46 ; those as 

given In K.nn.a Te^. «• »*««• 


Every member of the Order resident in the locality 
had the right to attend such a Chapter ; aiul, if 
the matter were too complicated to be adequately 
considered in so large a meeting, it could be re¬ 
ferred to a committee of arbitrators chosen by the 
Chapter (t6. iii. 49 ff.). 

The abfive are rules and practices evolved by the 
early Buddhists, for use among themselves only ; 
they do not give, or pretend to give, any adefpijite 
treatment of the question of crimes, or of that of 
punishments, hut they show that the early Bud¬ 
dhists had a very fair gr^p of the general prin¬ 
ciples underlying the equitable administratioii of 
criminal law, and that in the matter of punish¬ 
ment they took, as might be expected, a lenient 
view. They show also that, at the time when 
Buddhism arose, such crimes as murder and theft 
were no longer looked unon as ollences agiiinst 
individuals only, but had -J.ready come to be con- 
sidered as offences against the community, as 
moral offenccsB in themselves—in other words, tliat 
this step forward in the treatment of crime was 
not in any way due to Buddhism, but was the 
outcome of Indian civilization. 

2. Laity.—The Buddhist scriptures frequently 
refer to their ideal of a perfect king, a righteous 
king who rules in rigliteousness, without punish¬ 
ment, and without a sword (adand^na asatthena). 

In the Kuladantn,^ King Wide-realnTs countly is 
harassed by dacoits, who pillage the villages and 
townships and make the roads unsafe. He thinks 
to suppress the evil by degradation, banishment, 
fines, bonds, and death, but his Buddhist adviser 
tells him that there is only one method of putting 
an end to the disorder, that is, by providing 
farmers with food and seed-corn, traders with 
capital, and government officials with good wages. 

If this method be adopted, * the king’s revenue 
w’ill go up ; the country will be quiet and at peace ; 
and the people, pleased with one another and 
happy, dancing their children in their arms, will 
dwell with open doors.’ In the legend the plan 
succeeds ; and it represents, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rately, the Buddhist vague ideal of the right 
theory of crime and punishment. In the Buddhist 
historical chronicles we have no instance of its 
having been realized. Crime and its punishment 
have been dealt with according to the views cur¬ 
rent at each time and place, and it would be im- 
. possible, with our present evidences, to attempt 
1 any statement as to whether, and in what degree, 

5 those views have been modified by the Buddhist 
I ideal. 

» LiTiHATURS.—Finaya, ed. H. Oldenberg. ’ 

I Rhys Davids asd H. Oldenbcrg, Kinaya Text$(SBh, vols. 

? xii ^xvii., XX.), Oxford, 1881-86; Rhys Davids, Dialogues oj 
I Thi Buddha, Oxford, 1899. T. W. RHY8 DAVIUS. 

1 CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic).- 
r I The treatment of crime and of criminals among 
t the ancient Celts is wrapped in great obscuntv. 
e Cffisar {de Bell, Gall. vi. 13) infomis us that the 
i Druids of Gaul were judges m both public and 
n private disputes, and that they awarded daniages 
ft and penalties; and we are told {\b. vi. 16) that, 
y when human sacrifices were offered, criminals were 
sacrificed in the first instance, ^fore recourse was 
d had to innocent victims. It is not improbable, 
d therefore, that among the Celts, as among the 
5- Greeks, Romans, and other races, the idea pre- 
9* vailed that certain forms of conduct were dis- 
pleasing to the gods, and that in conseauence 
re Lmmunion with deity could not be ^e stablished 
IS without the purification of society by the death or 
•t expulsion of the persons who were gnilty of such 
r.; coiduct (see COMMUNION WITH DEITY [Celtic], 
7. vol. iii. P. 749)- I" treatment of its iin- 

1 DiffAa. i. 135 ; tr. In the preeent writer-e Dialotvu «/ tiu 
Buddha, i. 175 f* 
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desirable members by the community it is prob¬ 
able that attention was paid to the general type 
of character no less tlian to specilic acts of wrong 
conduct, just as, in tlie j)rocess of compurgation 
l>y oath in Welsh law (see below), the witnesses 
who were (tailed to testify on oath gave evidence 
quite as mucli to the general character of the 
accused as to his non-performance of a particular 
act. The types of character which are always 
abhorred by communities where custom rules, as 
it did among the Celts, are those which are in- 
(lirt'erent to the observance of customary prohibi¬ 
tions (in Homeric language those of men lacking 
in aiSivs), sucli being consj)icuous by their want of 
scruple and by the quality of O^pis. One of the 
Celtic roots for ‘good’ (Ir, deck, Welsh de [now 
obsolete], cognate with Gr. meant ‘ac¬ 

ceptable’; and the other Celtic terms relating to 
character show the prevalence among the Celts 
of the same moral conceptions as among other 
men of Indo-European speech. The idea of a 
defilement attacliing to crime is found in a state¬ 
ment made in the Ancient Laws of Ireland (iii. 97), 
that body and soul are both defiled by committing 
crimes. 

2 . Side by side with the penalty of sacrifice, and 
probably connected with it, was that of exclusion 
from participation in religious rites. Caesar (vi. l.'l) 
tells us that any contumacy with respect to the 
judgments of the Druids was punished by exclusion 
from the ritual of sacrifice; and this sentence, he 
says, was the severest among the Gauls, since the 
men so punished were treatecl as outlaws, and were 
cut off from all the rights and privileges of human 
society. In Gaul there appears to have been a 
measure of centralization in the administration 
of justice, since the assembly of the Druids, 
meeting, according to Cjesar, in the territory of 
the Carnutes, held a court for the trial of cases 
brouglit from every district around. In the case 
of the Druids it is clear that the decision was in 
the hands of the religious leaders of the community; 
and this suggests that among the Celts, as in other 
early communities, the ethical and the religious 
aspects of crimes and their punishments were not 
very clearly distinguished. The conception of 
outlawry, or the loss of civil status, was a marked 
feature of the Celtic treatment of wrongdoers in 
the historical period, but this form of punishment 
was resorted to only in extreme cases. In Irish 
law, and to a somewhat le.s.s extent in Welsh law, 
recour.se appears to have In^en had with extreme 
leluctance to the punishments of death and out¬ 
lawry. 

3 . In Irish law, also, it is remarkable that 
imprisonment and all forms of corporal punish¬ 
ment, whether by mutilation, beating, or torture, 
are conspicuous by their absence, and mutilation 
and imprisonment are rarely alluded to in the 
Welsh laws. It is not impossible that ordinary 
crime was almost as rare in Ireland and Wales in 
ancient times as it is to-day, and that the com¬ 
munities in question seldom found it necessary to 
have recourse to very extreme punishments. 

4. Another feature of Celtic law, which links it to 
certain ancient forms of social organization, is the 
emphasis laid by it upon the responsibility of the 
family group for the conduct of its memliers, as is 
seen especially in the case of the crime of homicide 
(see, further, art. Blood-FKUD [Celtic]).* Both in 
Ireland and in Wales the family group of the 
slayer had to pay compensation to the family 
group of the slain for the loss of one of their 
number. This collective aspect of criminal juri.s- 
prudence is one of the chief difl'erences between 
the older Celtic point of view and that of the more ; 

i In Ireland the family jproupi in question were known as the ! 
derbfiru, iarfine, and ind/ine. 


individualistic jurisprudence of the present day ; 
but even in Irclana (Aric. Laws of Ireland^ iii. 
24.‘>) the j)eualtie 8 for all crimes except killing fell 
on the oll’ender, provided he had the means of 
paying. 

5 . Sources of information.—In the case of Ire¬ 
land there is a large body of knowledge relating 
to crimes and punishments, as well as to othe^ 
branches of law, contained in the Ancient Laws oj 
Ireland (Rolls Series, 1869-73). This work com¬ 
prises various legal treatises, such as the Senchus 
M6ry the Corns Besenat the Book of Aicilly etc. 
These treatises are the wmrk of the Brehons (the 
hereditary law'yers of Ireland), who decided the 
cases that were brought to them. The body of 
law in question retained its authority among the 
Irish until the beginning of the 17th century. 
The law of England, which was introduced into 
Ireland by Henry ii., was for a lon^ time hardly 
follow'ed except within the Englisli pale, which 
consisted of Louth, Meath, Westmeath, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wicklow. A statute of Henry VIII. 
(Stat. 13, c. 3), promulgated in 1522, mentions that 
English law was not observed beyond the counties 
named. The main body of Irish law is called the 
Cdin ; local modifications of general laws w’ere 
called urradhus, and in ter-territorial regulations 
cairde. 

6 . In the case of Wales there is abundant 
information concerning criminal procedure in 
the Ancient Laws of Wales, publishetl under 
the editorship of Aneurin Owen in the Rolls 
Series (London, 1841). There is also a very con¬ 
venient edition of the so-called Giventian Code, 
published by A. W. Wade-Evans, under the title 
Welsh Medieval Law, from a Harleian MS (Brit. 
Mus. 4353) of the 13th cent. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909), to which references w’ill be made in 
this article. The Welsh laws consist partly of a 
Code, issued under the royal sanction and autliority 
of Hywel Dda, and partly of a collection of legal 
maxims arranged in groups of three, or triads. 
The Welsh laws are based on a recension of 
existing customs by the prince Hyw'el Dda (‘Howel 
the Good’) (c. 930), and vary somewhat for the 
different regions of the Principality. The oldest 
MS is the Black Book of Chirk, now" in the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth (12th 
cent.), which appears to have been a form of the 
code of Gwynedd (N.W. Wales) ; hence its usual 
name, the Venedotian Code, Another form of the 
Code is known as the Dirnetian, or the Code of 
Dyfed (S.W. Wales), perhaps better regarded as 
that of the larger area know'n as Deheubarth (the 
Southern region), while another form is usually 
known as the Gwentian, from its suppo.sed asso¬ 
ciation with the district of Gw’ent (S.E. Wales). 
It is probable, however, that this Code, as Wade- 
Evans has show'n, was that of Pow'vs (Mid-Wales). 
The Code of Hyw'el is found in a Latin as well as 
a Welsh form, but the precise relation of these 
two forms is uncertain. 

7 . Attitude of the community to crime.—Among 
the Celts the community recognized the right 
of vengeance (Ir. digal, Welsh dial), whereby 
the individual or his family might themselves 
obtain satisfaction or compensation for a wrong 
done to them. This right, however, was one that 
was greatly restricted in practice, and was not to 
be put into operation except when other remedies 
failed. Ancient Irish law, and probably at one 
time Welsh law, made no distinction between 
crimes and torts (though originally some offences 
may have been viewed as offences against religion), 
ami dealt with them alike as cases for compensa¬ 
tion through payment. Whereas in modern com¬ 
munities crime is regarded mainly as an offence 
against the State, though individuals may lie 
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wronged thereW, Irish legal practice, which was 
'“ii “ *!®''®‘^‘tary caste of arbitrators 

called Hrehona, developed to an unusual degree the 
remedial aspect of compensation for wrong to the 
suH’erers—an aspect w liich in the English law of 
crime has sunk largely into the background. In 
Welsh law there are abundant traces of an earlier 
state of things resembling that of Ireland, but 
there are also signs of the growtli of a point of 
view resembling that of modern States. 

8 . In Ireland, if the guilty part^" did not pay the 
amount which the Brehons awardiid, the party 
that was aggrieved was allowed to exercise his 
right of vengeance by means of reprisals or private 
war. In Wales, the latter process was called 
myncd ar herw (‘to go on a plundering expedi- 
tion’), and the regular term in Welsh for plunder 
was anr/uti^A (‘absence of law’). The aggressor, 
if his family cared to support him, might oiler 
resistance, or might become an outlaw, and, in ! 
that case, the avengers, if they chose, might put 
him to death. There are indications, however, 
that this power was restricted in Irish law by ; 
making the right purely personal, to be exercised 
only by the person who had been specially wronged. 
The Welsh legal triads state (Wade*Evans, Wdah 
Miurntr((L Law, p. 264) that there are three legal 
jteriods for avenging a <lead body ; 

‘ lietwceij two kindreda who do not originate from the same 
gu'lad (“a diatriot under one rule”), coiumcminjf a claim on 
the tirst day of the week followinj? that wherein lliedea<l was 
murdered ; if there cornea no answer by the end of a fortnight, 
the law makes vengeance free. The secoml is, if the two 
kindreds are in the same canfrec (“ hundred”), commencintf 
a claim on the third day after the dead is slain , if there 
comes no answer hy the end of the ninlii day, the law makes 
verufeance free. The third is, if the two kindreds are in the 
same cymwd (“commot”), commencing a claim on the third 
(lay after the dead is murdered; if there comes no answer by 
the end of tlie sixth day, the law makes vengeance free.' 

In three MS 8 of the Welsh laws (X 2 llb, W99b, 
and U55a ; see Anc, Laics of Wales, i. 778, and 
Wade-Evans, op, cit, p. 306) there is found the 
following statement: 

‘ There are three incitemente to revenge; one of them, the 
shrieking of female relations. The socorKi is, seeing the bier of 
the relative going to the graveyard. The linrd is, seeing the 
grave of their relative without enjoying satisfaction.’ 

The Welsh laws make the following exceptions as 
to the per.sons who could take part in a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans, op, cit, p. 187): 

‘ And If there be any one of the kindred of the murderer or 
the murdered who is an ecclesiastic in holy orders or a religious 
or leprous or dumb or an idiot, he neither pays nor receives 
any of the galanas (“ Vilood-fine ”). They are not to take 
vengeance for a person murdered, nor is vengeance to be 
taken on them ; and it is impc’ssihle to compel such by any law 
to pay anything, nor are they to receive.' 

9. Family champion. — In Ireland (see Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iii. 83, note) there existed the 
institution of family champion, whose place it was 
to avenge familv quarrels. The championship in 
question forrneu one of the .seven grades of a 
territory. The Welsh laws contain no reference 
to this institution. 

10 . Outlawry.—lu the Book of Aieill —the most 
important treatise on Irish criminal law {Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iii. 381)—the qii(*.stion is asked, 
What is it tlmt makes a stranger of a ny-^ve 
freeman and a native freeman of a stranger? The 
answer is as follows ; 


‘That is, an outlawed stranger : he is (iefined to be a person 
rho frequently commits crimes, and his family cannot ex- 
nerate themselves from his crimes by suing ^ 
until they pay a price for exonerating themselves from his 
crimes, \.e. seven cumhaU (a cumhal - S cows) to the chief, 
and seven cumhals for his seven years of 
the Church, and his two cumhals for cam/e-relations 
to each of the four parties with this 

relations; and when they (the family) shall 1 ® 

way, they shall be exempt from us crimes unt 1 one of them 
gives him the use of a knife, or a handful of tram , fomilv- 

unvokes his horses in the I:ind (>f ® ® Ifot be 

friendship. And, if they give him these, 
exempt from his crimes, until they pay the same amount again 
»or exonerating themselves from his crimes {ib. p. JS6). 


* The son whom he had begotten before he had been made an 
outlaw is to be like every other lawful man of the family. A* 
to the son whom he may have begotten after he had been made 
an outlaw, his liabilities shall be on the family of his mother, 
i.e. they pay the full debt of a stranger out of their own 
rightful 8^ds (“ legal units of value”) for his liabilities, and they 
obtain his body-line. . . . The case in which a man may be 
killecl wiih impunity— i.e. every man is exempt from liability 
for killing him—is when these things before mentioned were 
given for him, and the king has not neglected to restrain him, 
and he is not on the land of any particular person, and there is 
no particular person who feeds him. But, if the king has 
neglected to restrain him, and if he is not in the employment 
or hire of any particular person in the territory, he (the king) 
shall pay for his crime ; and, if he be killed, the body-fine of a 
stranger who has a h<?scna- (" modus vivendi ”) compact shall be 
paid for him. Neglect of restraint on the part of the king 
nujans that he did not restrain him to the employment of a 
particular person, or did not have him living on a partic.*lar 
land, or fed by a particular person.’ 

This pa.s.sa^e is of intcre.st as being one of the 
few passages in the Ancient Laws ofJrelaiid which 
refer to the royal power or responsibility. I'he 
reference is iinpcrtant, ina-'iniuch a.s it shows that, 
ven in Ireland, the king Intd a clear place in the 
legal systeii! of the corniiinnity, though the 
Brehons made little mention of it. In Wales 
the term direit, though not used in the l.,aw.s, 
meant originally a jierson who was outside the 
social order. 

11. In the Anc. Laws of Ireland (iii. 463) the 
text of the Book of Aicill says, ‘ d’he life of every 
law-breaker is fully forfeited,’ but this is ex¬ 
plained in the commentary as follows : 

‘That U, it is lawful to kill the thief without name, who is 
not known, when there is no power at the time of committing 
the trespass ; and he (the slayer) is exempt on account of every 
person killed in his (the thief’s) guise.* 

The various cases that might arise under this head 
are then considered, and it is said {op. cit. p. 469): 

‘The person who is exempt from liability for killing the thief 
is he from whom he came to thieve, or who Is entitled to <?rio- 
fine for the theft. If he (the slayerl be the person to whom 
^nc-llne is not due for the theft, full body-tine is due from him 
for killing him, whether there was or was not power to arrest 
him. Or, according to others, it may be lawful for any person 
to kill him, whether the person to whom he came to thieve, or 
the person to whom ho did not come to thieve.' ‘ It is then 
there is no exemption for killing a person in the guise of the 
thief, when he is seen stealing the (“ chatlels"’), or when 
the track of any partit ular thing stolen was found after him. If 
he was not seen stealing the bM», or if the track of the par¬ 
ticular thing stolen was not found after him, there shall be 
paid full body-fine for killing him, whether there was or was 
not power to arrest him. The person who came to inflict a 
wound upon the body may be safely killed when unknown and 
without a name, and when there was not jiower to arrest him 
at the time of committing the trespass, and there is exemption 
for every one killed in his guise.’ 

12 . Administration of iustice.—In Ireland the 
picture presented by the Brehon legal tieati.seH is 
that of a community without an otiicial imigistracy 
or police, where the remedy in the case of any 
wrong done (whether a crime or a tort) was in the 
form of damages asse.ssed by an arbitrator pos¬ 
sessing hereditary expert knowledge of Irish 
cibstom, the main problem for the arbitrator being 
in each case the accurate assessment of damages, 
which varied with the status of the person wronged 
with the act committed, and with other circuni 
stances. Allusions to the king’s power or laws 
are very rare in these legal treatises. In Anc. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 409) we are told that the 
crimes of the man who violated tlie king’s laws 
were adjudged on the seven houses in wliich he 
got beds, that the penalty for violating the king’s 
laws varied according to the nature of the tenancy 
and local laws, and that there was a penalty lor 
supplying lodging to the violators of the king’s 
laws, and similarly for the violation of a king’s 
inter-territorial law; but it is clear that the idea 
of a crime in its relation to the community as a 
whole was in Ireland more implicit than cxjilicit. 
In Wales the Laws refer to brawdwyr (‘judges’), 
who had a recognized status in the coniinunitv, 
hut whose payment appeap to have come mainly 
from the j)artic 8 to the action. 
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13 . Effect of intention.—The distinction between 
criminal and non etiminal injuries was reco^^nizec 
in Irisli law, thun/^di without altering the type ol 
compensation recjaired. Whenever a wrong action 
was shown to be due to malice aforethought, the 
lines on account of it had to be doubled. Intention 
had ahvays (see A nr. Laws oj Ireland^ iii. 469, 
471) to be taken into account in the case of theft, 
wounding, ami homicide. In op. cit. iii. 139 there 
is a minute discussion of the line due for the in¬ 
tention to wound, when the attempt to wound was 
not successful. The Welsh process of galancts 
('ie<‘overy of comj)ensation for murder’) was 
always combined with the recovery of the fine 
for sarhad (‘insult’)—a combination which shows 
that, in historic times at any rate, intention was 
clearly recognized. It is said, for example (Wade- 
Evans, op. rit. p. 255), that an unintentional blow 
is not sarhad. 

14. Responsibility.—In Irish law {..4nc. Laws of 
Ireland^ ii. 45) it is recognized that certain persons 
could not be considered responsible for their actions, 
and the rule is laid down that 

‘a fool, a madman, a mule idiot, a female idiot, and a dumb 
person shall not be distrained : their adult ^iiarriiana who bear 
rheir crimes and get their wages shall be distrained.' 

In op. cit. iii, 157, it is said ; 

‘ The man who incites a fool is he who pays for his crime, in 
which case the man who commits the crime, i.e. the fool, is 
exempt; for this is the instance in which tinea of design are 
paid, another man who paid had not designs.’ 

In some cases (see op. cit. iii. 159) there was a 
dilference of opinion, and we read : 

‘ When a fool has committed a furious as.'^ault alone, of his 
own accord, without cause, without enmity, it in then lawful to 
give every fool up for his crime; or, according to others, 
compensation must be paid on his account by his family or the 
person with whom he is. If there be enmity, each of them 
pays compensation.’ 

In op. cit. iii. 601 it is stated that neglect on the 
part of the sane in not looking after the in.sane 
would have to be compensated for ; and, according 
to op. cit. iii. 507, damages would have to be paid 
for leaving an epileptic lunatic unguarded. The 
same conception underlies 0 ^. cit. i. 157, 161, where 
it is stated that a person is liable to distress for the 
crimes of his messenger and of his hired woman, 
and a man is also liable to a fine for the crime 
of his jester. 

In Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 255) it is 
stated that 

‘ a free man is to answer for his alltxid ("foreign servant") In 
every claim for which he is not to lose the tongue, and life, and 
limbs; for no one is to lose tongue and life and limbs by the 
tongue of another person.’ It is further sUted {ib. p. 26»), 
that no one is to make answer or satisfaction tor an act of his 
bondman, except for theft,' 

The extent to which children could be held 
responsible was carefully con.sidered in Irish law, 
and the Anc. Laws of Ireland (ii. 66) discuss 
minutely the question of their responsibility at 
various ages, as well as that of their parents and 
foster-parents. In op. cit. v. 151, it is stated : 

‘ Little boys ars safs in all ths rights of lawful B|>orts, until 
they have come to the age of having to pay damage of dirt 
(“ restitution-fine") for violence.' 

W omen, in respect of their first and second crimes, 
were placed on the same footing as boy.H. 

15 * Advocacy. — The Irish treatises make no 
mention of advocacy, Imt the Welsh legal triads 
contain the following statement: 

* Three persong who are entitled to an advocate for them in 
court : a woman, and one witii a natural Impediment in speech, 
and un alien of foreign speech.’ 

16 . Crimes in Irish law.—The forms of what 
would now be called crimes, or serious wrongs, 
with which Irish law deals, are homicide, wounding 
and mutilation, criminal a.ssault, theft, assault, 
perjury, insult, libel, slander, using charms, 
tresnass, damage to property (both living and 
dead), gross negligence, absconding ana har¬ 
bouring a fugitive, alnluction, stripping of the 
dead, and tlicturbance of the peace. 


17. Crimes in Welsh law.— The above were 
crimes or serious wrongs also in Welsh law, with 
the omission of the using of charms, and the 
addition of arson, waylaying, indecent assault, and 
treason. 

18 . Penalties in Irish law.—The normal penal¬ 
ties of Irish law consisted in the payment of certain 
fines, which were assessed by the Brehons (see 
above). The principle underlying these fines was 
that they were viewed as the equivalents of the 
amount of vengeance which the person or persons 
aggrieved would be justified in exacting in a par¬ 
ticular cose. Hence an important consideration 
which entered into the assessment of every fine 
was the value and status of the person iniured. 
Irish law (as well as that of Wales) was baaed upon 
the principle that each person and thing in the 
community had a definite legal worth. In the 
case of persons, various considerations entered into 
the calculation both of a person’s direfne (‘ honour- 
price’) and of his 6ric-fine (‘body-price’). In the 
Anc. Laws of Ireland (v. 97) it is asked what it is 
that gives dire (‘honour-price’) to a person, and 
the reply is ‘desert and worth and purity.’ Of 
desert it is further explained that it refers to 
property, of worth that it refers to the person’s 
word, and of purity that it refers to his deed. In 
the matter of rank as conferring status, there were 
in Ireland two chief grades; {\) i\\e saer-nemed, 
and ( 2 ) the daer-nemed. In op. cit. v. 15, the 
former are said to consi.st of ‘churches, chiefs, 
poets, and fiine' (free tenants), while the latter 
consist of the practisers of every art in general. 
A passage from one of these ^Tades into the other 
(with a consequent change in honour-price) was 
possible. A (‘ free’)-man miglit become a daer 
(‘unfree’l-man by selling his land or his property 
or his body into servitude, while a daerawan might 
become a mer-man by purchasing land or law or 
freedom by his act or by his husbandry, or ‘ by his 
talent which God bestowed upon him.’ A loss of 

honour-price’ mi^ht result from a defect of char¬ 
acter. In op. cit. 1 . 55 it is said : 

‘Them are four diraiUries of s territory who may be 
deg^raded: a false-Judfoni^ kin^, a stumbling bishop, a fraudu¬ 
lent poet, an unworthy chieftain who does not fulfil his duties.' 
Again, in op. cit, p. 67 ; 

* False Judfl^ment and false witness and false testimony and 
Fraudulent security and fraudulent pled^ng; and false proof and 
False information and false character-fipving and bad word and 
bad story, and lying in general, whether in the case of the 
Church or the laity,—every one of these deprives the man who 
is guiltv of such of half his honour-price up to the third time, 
but it does not deprive him with regard to every one of them 
until the third time.’ 

The Irish law-treatise referred to enters mi 
nutely into the question of the loss of full and half 
honour-price in the case of kings, bishops, chief¬ 
tains, poets, and others; and it is of interest to 
note tne importance attached in Irish law to 
character ana right conduct. 

It was not character alone, however, that 
determined honour-price, and Irish law reflects 
differences of opinion as to the extent to which it 
depended upon a man’s profession, his separable 
property, or the rank of the chief under whom he 
served. 

Apart from the cases already mentioned, where 
t is stated that under certain circumstances a 
vrongdoer might be put to death (see aliove), there 
is no reference to the death-penalty in Irish law, 
nor is there any reference to imprisonment. The 
king appears to have had power to assign a wrong¬ 
doer to the service of a particular person, but no 
mention is made of imprisonment as a form of 
mnishnient. The only reference to castigation as 
. form of punishment is in the case or a child 
inder seven, who could be chastised only by its 
arent. In certain cases other fines called airer 
I ‘ redemption’) and smacht (‘discipline’) were ex- 
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acted, and there are occasional references to pen¬ 
ance. 

19 . Penalties in Welsh law.—Welsh, like Irish, 
law was based upon a consideration of the status 
of the individual, and upon the determination of 
the lej^al worth of every person and object (living 
or dea<l). These ideas enter prominently into the 
questions (»f sdvhdd and gdlnnas^ the former being 
compensation for insult, and the latter compen¬ 
sation for homicide. Thus tlie same dominant 
conceptions govern Welsh and Irish law, and they 
clearly go back to a similar stratum of ideas. In 
Welsh law, however, the central power of tlie king 
in each territory had attained greater prominence 
than in Ireland, with the result that the lines 
called dirwy and camlwrio for various oll'ences 
were not paid to the individuals wronged, but 
usually to the king ; and the same rule governed a 
third of each galanaa (‘body-fine’), while sarhad 
was paid to the person or persons wronged. In 
certain cases a part of the cumlwrw was payable 
to persons other than the king, and in the case of 
a religious community the whole of the cavihorw 
appears to have been paid over to the abbot and 
the lay impropriators. The dimvy was a larger 
fine, paid directly to tlie king (according to a Latin 
text of the Laws written about 1‘250), for fighting, 
theft, and criminal assault. The penalty of emas¬ 
culation was imposed upon a ravisher who could 
not pay the fine, and a bondman striking a freeman 
was liable to have his right hand cut off. 

Though there is no alluHion in the Welsh laws 
to imprisonment as a penalty for any specific 
ofience, yet the fact of imprisonment is implied in 
more than one passage. For example, in Wade- 
Evana {op. cit, p. 177) we read that the smith of 
the court was to receive four pence from every 
prisoner off whom he should remove irons. Again, 
of the court-porter it is said that he is to get four 
pence from every prisoner who shall be lawfully 
imprisoned in the court. One MS (U45a) gives 
imprisonment as one of the lawful excuses for 
neglecting a summons. The Welsh word carchar 
(‘ prison ’) is derived from the Latin cciTctT^ and is 
a term used in Wclsli for the fetter placed on an 
animal to prevent it from straying. It is there¬ 
fore probable that liberty was impeded, whenever 
necessary, more by the use of chains and fetters 
than by confinement in a building. 

Though Irish law contains no reference to a 
death i^nalty, Welsh law h.« a few a»“8ione to 
the penalty of hanging. This was Y®i Tn Jh! 
recognized punishment for theft (as is stated m the 
Mahinogi of Manawyddan fab Llyr), In Wade- 
Evans {op, cit, p. 213) we read : 

‘ On« t>«rtoii ••empei from an admitted theft with flesh and 

relisl. »nd who .h»Tl hsvs trsverMd three ( 

and without payment.’ 

Similarly, if a thief was found burning a house 
stealthily,^and was caught, his J'*®. 
feited. In the case of a thief the Welsh laws 

'7Cfh*res J^nliot'd in the Welsh laws is 
that oi^dUj/sdod (‘acquitUnce >• ^ "r 

forced as a payment to a woman by her 
This was proUbly meant as ,P*y™®"of Le^aw. 
antee her status as a virgin in 1 1 y.. , mnaddol 

There was also a similar l.'fy'"®"*' .“I ^ cliarge of 


to mean the equivalent in value of three cows. 
The methotl of payment of fines was in a fixed 
Tiropui tion of certain goods. When half acurnhdl 
lad to be paid, it had to be in one species of goods; 
wlien one cumhdl wii-s required, it had to be in 
two species; and, when three or upwards of three 
cvrnhals were required, they had to be in three 
species. In that case one-third would have to be 
n cows, one-third in horses, and one-third in 
silver. Of the cattle one-third had to be male, 
')ne-third of the horses had to be mares, and one- 
third of the silver by weight might be copper 
illoy. Ashl was defined a.s follows {Aiic. Laws of 
Ireland^ iii. 463): 


• A common easily divlHible tid means two live chattels or 
dead chattels, or one dead chattel the value of which is not 
lessened hy its heinj^ divided.’ 

Of s^,ds the most prized was a milch cow. In 
Welsh law the fine called mmUorw consisted of 
three kine, paid as a nilo directly to the king, and 
sometime.'* noohleil. The tine called divwy con¬ 
sisted of twelve kine, paid directly to the king, 
and was also soinctimes doubled. Sarhad and 
galanas were paid in various ways, as directed in 
the Laws. The coins mentioned in the Welsh 
laws are: f\) keinhnwe kyfreith^ ‘a legal penny 
(see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 330); {2)keinlidwc 
cotay ‘ a curt penny ' {ih.); (3) dimeiy ‘ a half-penny ; 
and (4) ‘ a pound.’ 

21, Initiation of legal process.—In Ireland the 
aggrieved party compelled the agjjressor to submit 
the ca.se to arbitrators, by levying distress (Ir. 
athgahhail) upon the latter. In its most solemn 
form the levying of distress required that the 
person aggrieved should ‘ fast against’ the agCTcssor 
(see Asceticism [Celtic], vol. ii. p. 72^*), that is, 
call Heaven to witness that he would starve to 
death if his opponent did not submit the case to a 
Brebon. The consideration of questions connected 
with distress is one of the most elaborate sections 
of Irish law. In Wales, in keeping with the 
greater development of the central power, a man 
could be called to appear in answer to a gwys 
(‘summons’). The legal method of accusing for 
theft is described in Wade-Evans {op. cit. p. 245). 
Even in Ireland certain people {Anc. Laws 0/ 
Irdandy i. 105, 107) might be arrested for their 
liabilities, instead of being distrained upon, and 
the circumstances under which this process might 
Uke place are fully considered. 

In Irish law a pledge had to ^ given (op. cit. 
i 277 ) to stop the process of fasting, especially in 
judgments of theft, robbery, and violation ; and 
the contingencies arising from the giving of the 
pledge and its possible loss form an ^portant 
section of the Law of Distress. In Wales, the 
term mach (‘pledge ’) was used m the Laws only m 
connexion with civil matters. In criminal jjro- 
cedure the accused person had to obtain a gorvodogy 
i.e. a personal surety, for one who was charged 
with crime (see Wade-Evans, op. pp. 2 o 8 f., 
312 ). In the Irish legal treatises the question 01 
evidence is not discussed to the same extent as it 
is in the Welsh laws, and it is noticeable that th^e 
latter assign considerable prominence to the oath, 
both of the accused and of his compurgators, as a 
means of clearing his character. The We^lsh term 
for this process was to put a person upon his rhaith 
(a word^cognate in formation with Lat. rectiu)y 
and, in this process, he had to bring {coward a 
certain number of persons to swear on his behalf 
to the justice of his claim or defence as * wh^e. 

22, Penalties for particular crimes.— (1) Hopiy 
—fn) In Ireland homicide was divided into 
Mional an.l unintentional. The fine (or the 
fonuer was double that of the latter. The acc ount 
Liven in the Scnchus M&r suggests that there was 
fome difference of opinion as to whether homicide 
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should in all cases be treated as a matter for com¬ 
pensation through payment, but the customary 
law with its ^r%c (‘body-line’) appears to have 
prevailed. In the case of secret homicide the 
concealment was regarded as a separate act, and 
compensation had to be paid for it accordingly. 
Wlien a freeman was slain by a freeman, the slayer 
had to pay the amount of Ids own honour-price, 
together with a line of seven cujn/uils, as com¬ 
pensation for the death. For concealment the 
slayer paid honour-price, together witli seven 
cumluils. If the body was found, the line for con¬ 
cealment was rendtted. Looking on at a murder 
was a wrong which was liable to a line. Wdienever 
a person found a dead body, lie had to give in¬ 
formation at once ; otherwise, he was liable to the 
line of a looker-on, or, according toothers, of an 
accomplice. The Anc. Laws of Ireland (id. 101 
etc.) consider with great fullness the various cases 
that might arise in connexion with homicide. 

As illustratinjj^ the growth of a different mental attitude 
from the preceding, it may he stated that the conintentAtor to 
the Corns Bfscyia treats homicide, and all other wrongs done 
with malice aforethought, a« being in the nature of ex<H ptions 
to the ordinary Jaw, and holds that the slayer should be given 
up, with all his property, to the family of the slain man. 

\b) In Wales the term for a ‘ niiirder-fine * was 
galdtias, and, along with the imirder-line, in every 
case of homicide snrhad (‘ conipen.sation for insult ) 
had to bo paid. The amount of the murder-line 
varied with the status of the j)er 8 on murdered. 
The murderer was helped to pay by his kinsmen, 
to the lifth cousin, and the lialalities of these were 
lixeti by law. According to the Welsh law (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 193), a third of every galanas 
was ])aid to the king, and also whatever of the 
murderer’s chattels was from time to time obtain¬ 
able. The reason ^iven is that it is for the king 
to enforce where it is not possible for a kindred to 
do so. The murder-line of a king w’as three 
times the amount of his sarhad witli three aug- 
nieutations; the amount of his sarhad being as 
follows : 

‘a hundred kine for every cantrev (“hundred”) fn his king¬ 
dom, and a silver rod wiiich siiall reach from the ground to the 
king’s pate, when he shall sit in his chair, as thick as his ring 
finger, with three knobs at the top and three at the bottom a» 
thick as the rod ; and a golden cup which shall hold the king’s 
full draught, as thick as the nail of a i)loughman who shall 
have ploughed for seven years, and a golden cover thereon as 
thick as the cup, as broad as the king’s face.’ 

There was a similar murder-line for the heir- 
aj)parent. The galanas of a chief of the household 
was a third of tlie king’s, ' without privileged gold 
and silver.’ A steward, a judge of a court, a 
falconer, a chief huntsman, a chief groom, and a 
page of the chamber all had the same galanas, 
consisting of ‘nine kine and nine score kine with 
three augmentations.’ For the galanas of the 
other oliicers, except the chief ot the hou.seliold 
and the priest of the household, six kine and .six 
.score kine ‘with three augmentations’ had to be 
j)aid. In the ca.se of the priest of the hou.seliold 
the murderer had to submit ‘ to the law of the 
Synod.’ The laws fix the galanas of various other 
persona, but it is sutficient to mention that the 
galanas of a free Welshman of pure descent con- 
si.sted of ‘three kine and three score kine with 
tliree augmentations.’ This was also the amount 
of the galanas of a king’s serf, while the galanas 
of a nobleman’s serf was half of thi.s amount. For 
a thief there was no galanas. (For various que.s- 
tions connected with homicide, see Wade-Evans, 
op. cit. pp. 236, 248, 252 f., 264, 294, ‘299 f., 320.) 
fn the case of a fratricide the kindred were not to 
pay galanas with the murderer. 

(2) Wounding and mutilating. — [a) In the Anc. 
f.aujs of Ireland (iii. 349, etc.) there is a very full 
iJiscMi.ssion of the penalties due for wounding and 
mutilating, and the various woumls and losses 
that might be inflicted are considered in great 


detail. For a foot, a hand, an eye, or a tongue, 
half the ^ric-fiiie of every [jerson was to be paid, 
and in the opinion of some the full line should 
be paid for the mouth, the nose, and the tongue. 
According to op. cit. iii. 472, the sick maintenance 
of a wounded person had to be comuensated for, 
and a substitute had also to be provided. Among 
the w’longs requiring compensation was that ol 
shaving bare the heard or the whiskers. 

(5) In Welsh law there is an assessment of the 
worth of each part of a person’s body (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 190 f.). The following quotation 
will suthco to illustrate the list of values : 

‘All a person’s members when reckoned together are eight 
and four score pounds in value. A ner^on’s finger is a c.ow and 
a score of silver in value. The worth of the thumb is two kine 
and two score of silver. A person's nail is thirty pence in 
value.’ 

With reference to a serfs limbs there is a passage 
in MS U‘27a which reaiU as follows : 

‘The worth of the serf’s limbs by law is as much as the worth 
of tile king's limbs aoionliiig to worth. The ualanas and the 
sarhad, however, of every one are paid according to his status 
when a limb shall be broken.’ 

(3) Arson. —Tlie Welsh laws alone deal with this 
oflence, and refer to the necessity of compurgation 
to meet it: 

‘ If an accusation ot the crime of burning stealthily 1)6 
brought against a person, the oaths of fifty men will be 
[lec^essary for him. If he obtain his r/iaith (“ acijiiittaiice ”), it 
will 1)6 sullicient for him ; if he obtain it not, he becomes a 
saleable thief. A saleable tliief is wort!) seven poumJs.’ 

The case of attempted arson by a thief has been 
mentioned above. 

(4) IVaplai/ing .—This crime is also specifically 
mentioned only in \Velsh law, its follow.s ; 

‘Whoever shall wa,> lay pu>8 twofold, beoaiise it is a violence 
against a person to kill him, and a ibvfl to conceal ; and that 
is the one place in law where violejjce and theft become con¬ 
nected. And it is to be thus <leiiie(l ; the oaths of fifty men to 
deny woo<l arid field, and three of them under vow to abstain 
from flesh and w'oiiian and horse-riding.’ 

This ollence was punislietl by hanging and conlis- 
cation. 

(5) Criminal assault. —{a) Trisii law rc(juired 
the payment of a heavy line for attempting to 
violate a person’s wife, aiul a still heavier line for 
actual violation (see A?ic. Laws of Ireland, i. 163, 
167, 177, 181). In op. cit. ii. 4U5, we read as follows ; 

* If the girl has been defiled within the age of seven years, 
full l>ody-fine shall be paid for her, and honour-price in right of 
Ood ; full hody-tine also till she reaches the age of ten, and half 
the honour-price of her fattier ; two-thirds of body-line for her 
from the age of ten forth till she reaches fourteen, an<l lialf tiie 
honour-price of her lather; and there is no division of the 
body-fine from that forth.’ 

( 6 ) Welsh law puiiislied criminal assault, acconi- 
ing to one account, as follows : 

‘ Whoever stiall commit a rape on a woman, let him pay her 
oobr (“ maiden fee”) to her lord ; and tier dirwy (“ fine ”) and 
her dilytidod (“ aci^uitlance ”) and her aijireddi (“dowry”) 
and her tiarhad (“ line for iii.sult”) he pays to the woman ; and, 
if she lie a maid, let him pay her cowyll (a gift payable by the 
hust>and to the wife on the morning after the marriage).’ 

Some texts add : ‘and a silver rod to tiie king in 
the manner he is entitled ; and, if the man cannot 
pay, his testicles shall be taken.’ (For the oath of 
the woman and the oaths of fifty men required for 
compurgation, see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. ‘237 f.) 

In Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 240, tlie case of assault 
by two men upon two women is considered as 
follows: 

‘ If two women shall be Journeying through any place and 
there bo no one with them, and two men meet them and violate 
them, they are not to i)e compensated. If, however, there be 
one person with them, although ever so little, unless he be a 
carried child, they lose none of their right.’ 

In MS U4‘2a tlie following is added : 

* A woman who shall be violated, If she know not who has 
violated her, is not to pay ainobr (“maiden fee''); since the 
king preserved her not from violation, he loses her amohr\ and, 
if the w'oman be doubted in that respect, let her give her oath 
that she knows not who violated her, and that she was violated 
as aforesaid.’ 

One legal triad speaks of the violation of a woman 
as ‘ one of the three disgraces of a kindred.’ 

(6) Indecent assault. —In the Welsh laws (Wade* 
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hand, and that is a full sarhad tcTher Thlftllh^i 

nec^d With her her wiU?.^rd"thii‘L‘i;';!,;”„;rfX 

(7) Theft.—(n) Irisli law deals very fully with 
the various hues which have to be pai.l In the 
case of heft the amount of compensation vary- 
ing chielly wiUi the nature of the ohiect stolen. 
Among such objects are land, cattle, grass, rushes, 
turf, fruit, fish, boards, firewood, wattles, etc.- 
and among the special cases considered are that 
of stealing from a house and from a hunter’s 
cooking-tent, and that of stealing a smith’s tools 
According to the Anc, Laws of Ireland (iii. 463) 
it was lawful to kill the unknown or nameless 
thief, but this right was personal only (cm. cit. iii. 
469). There was a further rule that no one was to 
trade with a thief. 


(6) Welsh law dealt severely with thieving, and 
punished it (probably wlien habitual) with execu¬ 
tion by hanging. In Wade-Evans {op. cit. p. 188) 
there is a list of naw affeith lledrat (‘the nine 
accessaries of theft ’), which are given as follows : 

‘ The lirat of the nine acceasaries of theft is devialc)? deceit 
ftHG 8C6kin|f ftQ ftcconiplice. Th© bgciotuI is '^’ cjicerninir 

tiie theft. The third 18 giving provision. The fourU is carry¬ 
ing the food while accompanying him (the thief), lue fifth is 
tearing down the cattle-yard, or breaking the house. The 
sixth 18 moving what ia atolen from its pla'-e, and walking day 
or night with it. The seventh ia knowing and informing as 
to the theft. The eighth ia sharing with the thieves. The 
ninth is seeing the theft and concealing it for reward, or 
buying it for worth. Whoever shall deny one of these acces¬ 
saries, let him give the oaths of fifty men without bondman 
ami without alien.' 


There is a reference to the deatli-penalty for 
stealing in the following stutcment, where it is 
said {ih. p. 189) that one of the nine persons who 
are to be believed in giving their t(!stimony, each 
one of tliem senarately on his oath, i.s 
‘ a thief without nope of mercy concerning his fellow-thief, 
uben brought to the gallows; because creiJible is his word 
coiM-crning his coinpanioriH and the chattels they thieved, 
without a relic ; and his companion is not to be destroyed on 
his word, but is to be a thief for sale.’ 

In the case of the stealing of goods entrusted to 
a guardian, if the keys are safely in hia custody 
and a breach has been made into the house, 

* the Book of Cynog (a text of the Laws) says It is easier to 
believe him if there be chattels of his own taken together with 
the other chattels which were taken by stealth from him. He 
is, however, to swear conjointly with all the persona In the 
house as to his being clear as to those chattels. If the soil, 
however, be excavated under the house, after he has carried 
out the law that he is clear, the king owns the soil, and tJiere 
is to be no guardian answerable for it. Kvery chattel which a 
guardian asserts to have been brought to liim to be Rent, let 
iuiu make good, except the chattels conveyed through the 
soil.' 

The case of theft by a neces.^^itous alien has been 
alrea<iy mentioned. The theft of a king’s cat liad 
to he made good as follows : 

‘ Whoever shall kill a cat which guards a barn of a king, or 
shall take it stealthily, its head is to be held downwards on a 
clean level floor, and its tail is to be held uj)wards ; and after 
that wheat is to be poured about it until the tip of the tail be 
hidden, and that ia its worth. Another cat is four legal pence 
in value.' 

A dog, on the other hand, might, according to 
some MSS, be stolen witli impunity : 

' There is no dinvv for a dog, althouijrh it be taken stealthily, 
nor cainlwrw. The oath of one man is sutlicient to disown a 
dog, for it is a back-burden of an unclean animal.’ 

The triads in the Diymtian CodCy liowever, say 
that a dog-stealer should pay a cnmhvrw. llegu- 
lations as to the manner of bringing a charge of 
theft legally and of compurgation in the face of a 
charge are given in Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 244 f. 

A thief might be punished by being sold, and 
the value assigned to ‘ a saleable thief ’ is seven 
pounds. In Wade-Evans {ojk cit. p. 259) are found 
the following further provisions as to theft: 


, ^ who shall be placed upon sureties is not to he 
aestroyed. No one ia to make satisfaction or answer for an 
act of his bondman saving for theft.’ 

( 8 ) Assault.—(a) Irish law dealt with assault 
under the same section as wounding and muti¬ 
lating, and drew a distinction between a ‘ red 
wound’ (with bloodshed) and a ‘white wound’ 
(without bloodshed). In the Anc. Laws of Ireland 
(iii. 352 n.) a ‘ lurnp-blow ’ is defined. For a clean 
lump-hlow two cows were an adequate compensa¬ 
tion, while for the foul luinp-blov ''irer-tine (one 
of the lesser fines of Irish law) wa* ei.-acted. 

{b) Welsh law (Wade-Evaiis. op. cit. p. 193) 
punishes assault as follows 

Whoever shall strike a person, !■ t h'M va .' his sarhad, first 
because attack and onset constitute i /r/ i to every person ; 
and a penny for every hair pul^.H -ut rr .i his head by the 
root; and a penny for every fu.gei .vhich .11 touch the head ; 
and twenty-four pence fo*' 'be fi: i.c hair.’ 

Again, 

‘ If a person strike a bondman, let him pay him twelve 
pence; ... if a bondmai. st.^ke a free man, it is just to cut 
off his right hand, or '* t (ht bondman’s lord pay the person’s 
sarhad ’ (ib. p. 194). 

It is clearly stated [ib. p. 259) that a blow 
received unintentionally is not sarhad, and the 
following three buffets aid not need expiation ; 

‘one by the lord on his man in ordering him in the day of 
battle and fighting ; and one by a father on tiis son to punish 
him ; and one by a chief of kindred on his relative in order to 
counsel him.' 

(9) Treason .—Irish law, though severe upon 

treachery, and all forms of deceit, (foes 
not deal specifically with treason, but in Welsh 
law the following pas.sage occurs [ib. p. 202 ) : 

* Whoever shall commit treason against a lord or waylay, is 
to forfeit his father’s trev ; and, if he be caught, he is liable to 
be executed. If he be not caught and he will to be reconciled 
to his lord and kindred, a twofold payment of dirwy and 
galanas is to be levied on him ; and, if ne rei)air to the court of 
the Pope and return with the Pope's letter with him, and 
show that he is absolved by the Pope, he haa his father’s tr»v 
(“ homestead ”).’ 

In Ireland, treachery deprived a person of his full 
honour-price. 

(10) Perju'ry. —(a) Irish law dealt with false 
swearing, more especially in the case of con¬ 
tracts, and visited it with a fine (Anc. Laios of 
Ireland, iii. 397). False witness also lowered a 
man’s honour-price. 

(b) Welsh law deals chictiy witli perjury (anudon) 
in relation to suspected testimony (.see Wado- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 26Uf.), but denial of suretyship 
and contract is also discusseii [ib. p. 230). 

(11) Insult.—(a) In Irish law tlie maintenance 
of a man’s honour was a primary consideration, 
and certain lines in addition to the dire-fine 
(‘honour-price’) appear to have been specially 
instituted for the defence of personal honour. 
Among these are the eneA:h-gris (‘hlush-fino’), 
the cncA h-ruice (‘defamation ’), and the cnech-lann 
(‘ reparation of honour ’). To ask a question with 
a view to exposing a blemish [Atw. Laws of Ireland, 
iii. 347), and to give a person a nickname?, renderecl 
the ollcnder liable to a line [op. cit. iii. 93 ), while 
one form of insult specilie^ally mentioned (op. cit. 
iii. 409) was tliat of opposing a bishop on a ‘hill of 
meeting.’ 

(5) Welsh law attached the utmost importance 
to the maintenance of a person’s dignity, and com- 
jicnsation for sarhad (‘insult’) plays a prominent 
part tlu^rcin. The violation of a person’s pro¬ 
tection eon.'^titnted one specitied form of insult. 

(12) Libel. — (a) In Ireland the fort of a man 
who tolerated satire or satires (.dnc. Laws of Ire- 
land, v. 109) lost its dire, or honour-price, but in 
another pa.ssage [op. cit. i. 69) it is stated that 
satirizing, though done intentionally, did not 
cause loss of the full honour-price until a person 
evaded the law with respect to it. Satirizing a 
dead person was also liable to fine [op. cit. i. 185, 
189). 

(5) There is no specific mention of libel or satire 
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In Welsh law, and, in view of the practice of the 
Welsh poets, at any rate after 1300, it would 
appear that satirizinj^ on their part was tolerated. 
At an earlier date, libel was probably counted 
under sarluid. 

(13) Sla7ider.—{a) In Ireland the Ancient Laws 
(i. 175, 177) specifically mention a fine for slander. 
A fine was also obtainable for circulating a cal¬ 
umnious story {op. cit, i. 195, 199), or for wrong¬ 
fully questioning a person’s legitimacy (i. 185, 
193). 

[b) The Welsh laws make no specific mention of 
slander {cnllib) other than slander against women 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 238), or against an inno¬ 
cent man for murder, and probably included other 
slander, along with libel, under sarhad. 

(14) Using c/ianns. —There is no reference to 
this otl’ence in the Welsh laws, but in Ireland the 
person committing it was liable to a line, whether 
it was committed against a human being or against 
a dog (.see Anc. Lnics of Ireland, i. 177, 181) 

(15) Trespass.—(a) Irish law in several passage.s 
defines the compensation re<iuirc(l for various 
forms of trespass, such as * dirtying a road ’ (op. 
cit. iii. 76 n.), bringing a horse into the narrow' 
part of a road (ib.), the digging of a churchyard, 
and the removal of bones from a churchyard. 
The type of fine called the j?/mr/iMine was levied 
chiefly in the aise of trespass by men or animals 
(see Anc. Laws of Ireland, iv. 83, 87, 89, 93, 95, 
107, 109, 111, 115, 117, 119, 121, 123, 141, 145, 
153). 

(i) The forms of trespass which are specifically 
mentioned in the Welsh laws are : excavating the 
land of another to hide anything therein, making 
a snare, digging a kiln-pit, or building a house on 
another person’s land. The fine inflicted was four 
legal pence, with certain additions in particular 
cases. 

(16) Damage to property. — (a) Irish law had 
much to .say regarding ofi'ences arising under this 
head (Anc. Laws of Ireland, i, 167, 169, I7I, 175, 
185, 189, 233, 235, 237). The Book of A kill (on. 
cit. iii. 357, 358) deals very fully and humanely 
with the maiming, mutilation, and over-working 
of animals. 

(b) In Wales all damage to property, whether 
living or dead, had to be compen.sated for in ac¬ 
cordance with a scale of legal worth laid down 
in the laws. 

(17) Gross negligence. —(a) In Irish law cases of 
the kind are, for the most part, dealt with under 
other heads, such as trespass and damage to pro¬ 
perty ; but the expre.‘»sion ‘ trespass of viciousness 
with neglect ’ Is u.sed for the ott’ence of bringing a 
horse into the narrow part of a street. A fine was 
also inflicted for neglect of fencing. Attendants, 
too, were punishable for not guarding the houses 
of persons of dignity (op. cit. hi. 511), and a similar 
penalty was inflicted for neglect in not guarding a 
captive (iii. 499 f.). A judge who was negligent 
was liable to a fine (iii. 305), and so were sane 
adults for not guarding the insane. The Irish 
^lieved that blotches arose on the cheeks of 
judges who pronounced false judgment. 

(6) The two instances of punishable neglect 
mentioned in Welsh law are the following (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. 258, 268) : 

(1) If two pertons shall be walking through a wood, and the 
one In front let a bough strike the one in the rear so that he 
loees an eye, he is to pay the worth of an eye to the other. 

(2) If a spear were not so place<l as to prevent its point from 
accidentally killing a person, its owner, in case of euch a death, 
had to pay a third of the slain person’s galanas. 

(18) Absconding and harbouring a fugitive .— 
(n) It was an oflcnce in Irish law to entertain a 
fugitive w'ho Mas known, and there was also a 
penalty for supporting and advising the women I 
and children of foreigners, as well as for feeding | 


or sheltering a stranger generally (Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 385, 387, 3S9) In the same nianner a 
person feeding a houseless person was liable to a 
fine, tbe intention in all these cases doubtless 
being to make it difficult for persons to escape 
from justice. 

(b) In Wales the law (see above, p. 265^) appears 
to have been a little more sympathetic towards 
necessitous aliens, and Welsh law also provided 
that an alien of foreign speech should have an 
advocate. 

(19) Abduction.—(a) Irish law (cm. cit. iii. 403, 
541, 543, 645) deals very fully with the question 
of abduction in its etl'ccts upon family life. The 
children of the abducted woman belonged to her 
mother’s family, and might be sold by them, but 
tbe father was bound to buy them if they Mere 
sold, and if he got them gratis he wa .8 bound to 
e<lucate them. 

(h) Abduction was a punishable oflence in Welsh 
law, and the varioii.s contingencies wliich aro.se in 
connexion thereM'ith are fully dealt with in the 
LaM's (see Anc. Laws of Wales, pp. 86 , 88 , 92, 
204 ; and Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 237, 238, 239). 

(20) Strijfning of the dead. —In Ireland there 
M'as a fine lor stripping the dead in general, and 
the slain in battle in particular (see Laws of 
Ireland, i. 175, 177) ; and a Welsh legal tria<i 
speaks of the ‘three disgraces of a dead body’— 
M'hen it is slain, M'ben it ia stripped, and when it 
is left lying. 

( 21 ) Breach of the peace. —The Welsh laws con¬ 
tain no explicit references to ofi'ences under this 
head ; but Irish law (op. cit. i. 231, 235) required a 
fine for quarrelling in an ale-liou.se, and also for 
disturbing a fair. 

(22) Adultery. — It is probable that in Irish law 
adultery shoula be counted v itli tiie above oirences, 
but the absence of a clear distinction in Irish iaM’ 
betM'een crimes and torts makes it difficult to class 
adultery with crimes, a.s wa.s done in some coun- 
trie.s. In its efiect upon the honour-price of a 
per.'^'on, adultery, according to the A7ic. Lai/s of 
Ireland (i. 57-61), wa.s more disostnm.s for eccle.ni- 
astics than for laymen ; but, in tbe case of all 
alike, adultery and cohabiting with a kinswoman 
had the same efiect upon the honour-price as un¬ 
faithfulness in word (op. cit. i. 69). In tlie case 
of atlultery by a married man the Welsh laws 
require (Wade-Evans, op. cit. n. 239) that he 
should pay six score pence to his lawful wife as her 
wynebwerih (‘ comnensation for insult’). When 
a wife committed adultery, licr husband >vas 
entitled to thrice the sum of his sarhad (ib. p. 
242), and it is further stated (ib. p. 244) that slie 
loses her agweddi (‘dowry’), while her chattels 
are brought by her kindred to her husband. One 
of the three disgraces of a kindred, according to a 
Welsh legal triad, is to bring^ another woman to 
the house, supplanting the wife and driving her 
forth. 

In the present article Celtic crimes and punish¬ 
ments have been considered chiefly with reference 
to Ireland and Wales, owing to the fact that it is 
only for these countries that legal treatises of the 
type here considered are obtainable. In Oltic 
Scotland the law w'as based u})on a development 
of the same ideas as those which are emUaiied in 
the law of Ireland. The legal practice of Brittany 
and Cornwall, too, doubtless closely resembled 
that of Wales ; but it would be highly interesting, 
if it were possible, to know what modificatiems of 
the Irish system were developed in Scotland, and, 
similarly, what local variations of the Briti.sh 
system arose in CornMall and Brittany. In tiie 
absence of legal treatises such an inquinr would 
have to be based mainly on historical and linguistic 
evidence. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Chinese), 
f ^character for ‘ crime ’ is significant 
of the attitude of the nation towards the infrac- 
tion of law being composed of the radical for 
‘ failure, under tliat for ‘ net,’ representing the net 
of the law descending upon the ollender; in other 
words, ‘crime’ or ‘sii/ (for the terms are used 
inte^hangeably) is regarded as consisting not 8 ( 
much m the commission of a condemnable act as i 
the discovery of the fact and the infliction of pen? 
consequences. For this reason the term is an ui 
fortunate one when applied by Christian inissio; 
aries to a Chinese audience, tor the majority 
those thus addressed would strongly object to 
denominated ‘criminals,’ although the intentioi ! 
the mind of the speaker is merely to bring home 
them a sense of sin. I 

1. Early enactments.— The Chinese penal co< 3 I 
is based upon enactments for which a remote 
antiquity is claimed, and the earliest system of 
punishments is ascribed to the ‘Emperor’ Shun 
(2255 B.C.), who is said to have established the 

‘ Five runishments’ which were in vogue to the 
end of the Chow dynasty (255 B.C.), viz. (1) brand¬ 
ing on the forehead, (2) cutting off the nose, (3) 
maiming, (4) castration, and (5) death. 

The founder of the Han dynasty (202 B.C.) 
enacted the ‘Three Penal Sentences, viz. (1) life 
shall be given for life, (2) compensation for wounds, 
and (3) imprisonment for robbery. 

The first regular code of penal laws is r^re- 
sented as being brought into operation in the Tain 
dynasty (249 B.C.), coniprehenaed under six heads, 
tlie 5th of which, represented by 11 vols., is occu- 
[lied with criminal laws concerning treason, robbery, 
theft, homicide, criminal intercourse, disturbing 
graves, quarrelling and fighting, and incendiarism ; 
and, though each succeeding dynasty has contri¬ 
buted some modification or audition to the original 
enactments, the ultimate source of inspiration may 
still be traced even in the existing legislation. 

The laws of the present Manchu dynasty, which 
in China bears the name of the Ta Isingy or 
* Great Pure Dynasty,’ may be grouped as follows: 
—(1) The Ta Ts'ing Lu Li, or ‘ Penal Code of the 
Ta Ts'ing dynasW,’ which is subject to revision 
every 6 years. The sections included under the 
first term, Lu, may be described as the original 
laws or statutes ; and those under the second head, 
Li, as the supplementary clauses, or common law, 
established by precedent or usage. (2) The Ta 
Ts’ing Hui Tten, or ‘ Regulations of the Ta Ts'ing 
dynasty.’ (3) The edicts and decrees issued by 
Emperors and high provincial officials. (4) Cus¬ 
tomary law. 

The first of these, the Lu Li, is comprehended 
in 2906 octavo pages, the criminal laws being 
enumerated in tne 6th division, arranged under 
the following heads: (1) robbery and theft, (2) 
homicide, (3) quarrelling and fighting, (4) abusive 
language, (5) indictments and informations, (6) 
bribery and corruption, (7) forgeries and frauds, 
(8) incest and adultery, (9) miscellaneous offences, 
(10) arrests and escapes, and (11) imprisonment, 
judgment, and execution. 

2. Punishments.—The modes of punishment 
which are recognized by the code are fi/® J 

(1) Flogging on the thighs with a light baralw 
cane, about 3 ft. 6 in. long by f in. wide, and * m. 
thick at the end. The punishment admits of 5 
degrees of severity, nominally from 10 to 50 blows; 
but in actual practice only 4, lOi 1®» ^ 

blows respectively are administered. 


(2) Flogging with a heavier cane of bamboo, 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by IJ in. by i in., in cases of 
greater gravity, the number or blows ranging from 
60 to 100 nominally, but reduced in universal 
practice to 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 respectively. 
Manchu subjects, or ‘ Ilannermen,’ are punished 
with a whip instead of the bamboo. 

In admini.stering the punishment the lictors are 
s** expert that they can apply 1000 sounding blows 
> * the bare flesh without raising a blister, or draw 
iood if required with three strokes, and actually 
iiake the flesh fly if they set themselves seriously 
X) work. (This is done by the ‘dragging’ stroke, 
which is different from the usual up-and-down 
method; the cane when it reaches the flesh is 
drawn back along the surface, and in a short time 
the skin is literally torn off in strips.) This skill 
in applying the bamboo is said to be attained by 
long practice on a block of bean-curd, a substance 
resembling a stiff custard, the beaters kneeling 
face to face, and striking alternately on the bean- 
curd which is placed on tlie ground between them. 
When they have learned to strike the substance a 
great many times, producing an appreciable ‘note’ 
each time, without breaking the delicate surface 
of the ‘ cu.stard,’ they are supposed to be proficient, 
and are allowed to exercise their art on the un¬ 
fortunate human beings who may be surrendered 
to tliem. Another power which they must culti¬ 
vate is that of counting alternate numbers at a 
great rate whilst administering the strokes; the 
man kneeling on one knee at one side of the victim 
calls out the odd numbers, whilst the other count.s 
the even numbers, and this requires long and fre¬ 
quent rehearsal; it also presents an opportunity 
lor ‘ sharp practice,’ for the number called does not 
necessarily corre-spond with the blows struck ; and 
it is very easy for skilful performers to run up 
a very large total of figures without applying an 
equal number of strokes. Thus a man condemned 
to receive 1(M)0 strokes may be let off with 700 or 
so if he has a proper understanding with the lictors, 
though the full number is reported by them viva 
voce at the time of imposition. The rod is steeped 
for some months in a saline bath before it is con¬ 
sidered fit for use, as this is said to ensure that 
mortification will not set in when the flesh is 
lacerated ; it no doubt also increases the sufferings 
of the victim. 

(3) Banishment, for a limited period, to a dis- 

1 tance not exceeding 500 li (= 170 miles). Here 
again 5 degrees are admitt^, viz. 1 year and 60 
blows, years and 70 blows, 2 years and 80 blows, 
2J years and 90 blows, 3 years and 100 blows. 

(4) Transportation, for life, to any distance vary¬ 
ing from 2000 to 3000 li (= 1000 miles), with 100 
blows; in extraordinary cases the distance is in¬ 
creased to 4000 li, or the criminals are condemned 
to reside in malarious or savage districts. The 
exiles are nominally required to render military 
service, but are usually permitted to engage in 
humble occupations, such as the managing of in¬ 
ferior pawn-shops, etc. The wives of criminals are 
expected to accompany their husbands into exile, 
and their children and other relatives may do so if 
willing. Bannermen are subjected to the ‘ cangue ’ 
(see below) in lieu of banishment. 

(5) Death by strangulation, decapitation, or the 
so-called ‘lingering-process.’ The death sentence 
is usually confirmed oy the Emperor ; but in cases 
of murder, piracy or highway robbery, rebellion, 
uttering false coin, forging official s^s, arson, 
robbery with violence, criminal assault on girls 
under 12 years of age, fraudulent methods at 
public examinations, or smuggling salt, the local 
authority is empowered to put the sentence into 
execution at once, unless extenuating circum¬ 
stances can be urged for delay. In cases of piracy, 
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Iiighway robbery, etc., the criminals are decapi¬ 
tated, and tlieir lieads exposed over the city gates 
as a warning to all. 

{(i) Strang}d(ition. —The penalty of strangula¬ 
tion is inllicted in the cases of murder of a stepson 
by a stepmother, abuse of parents or paternal 
grandparents, abuse of husbands’ parents or grand¬ 
parents ; also in certain cases of homicide where 
uremeditation is not alleged, or where death is 
brought about by indirect means; also in cases 
of o}>euing colfins and rilling the dead, refusing to 
pay tribute, or inciting to riot. In extreme cases 
the process is aggravated by the method known as 
‘ three strangulations and three recoveries,’which 
means that the victim is throttled into unconscious¬ 
ness three times, and restored to animation before 
the linal garrotting takes place. In some instances 
high otticials who have ollended are presented by 
the Emperor with a silken scarf, with which they 
are expected to strangle themselves in lieu of 
the heavier and more disgraceful punishment of 
decollation. 

(/>) Derajntation ,—Decapitation is the penalty 
inllicted in the case of a large number of oll'ence-s, 
especially those of a treasonable nature—a clas-sili- 
catioii which includes: (1) rebellion, (2) disloyalty 
(as, «.y., destroying or attacking the Imperial 
tombs, palaces, etc.), (.3) desertion, (4) parricide, 
(5) ma.ssacre {i.e. where three or more persona are 
killed), (6) sacrilege, (7) impiety, (8) discord, and 
(9) insubordination. The treasonable character of 
these otiences consists in their being hurtful to the 
Sovereign either in his person, his property, or his 
honour, or the persona and property of his subjects. 
The principal offenders are sometimes sentenced to 
the hnq cKi. 

(c) tlu ling The third form of capital 

punishment, i.e. the/tn^cA’t, or ‘ lingering process,’ 
which is popularly supposed to consist m an in¬ 
definite number of cuts inflicted on the victim’s 
body, before the administration of the coup de grdce^ 
does not amount, in ordinary cases, to more than a 
few slashes on the face and body before the final 
blow is struck. It is intended to make the death 
process more lingering and shameful, as the words 
ing cHi mean ; but the degree of agCTavation of 
the penalty is left very much in the hands of the 
executioner. The lingering process is ordered in 
the case of trea.son against the Imperial person, 
palaces, or tombs, no distinction being mme be¬ 
tween principal and accessaries ; also in the case 
of parricide, murder of a husband, etc. 

{d) The death cage .—Another form of capital 
punishment is the ‘standing cage,’ which consists 
of a tall frame or coop, in which the victim is 
placed, the floor being a foot or so from the 
ground. His neck is enclosed by the bars which 
form the top or lid of the cage. In this position 
he is unable to touch the floor with his feet, but a 
number of bricks are inserted upon which he is 
permitted to stand, and these are gradually re¬ 
moved until at last he is practically suspended by 
the neck, unless death intervenes, as generally 
happens, the process being hastened by the admini¬ 
stration of an opiate supplied by a relative or 
friend. Victims of this mrm of punishment have 
been known to survive four days of torture, even 
when exposed to the burning rays of the summer j 
sun. I 

(6) The cangue. A minor form of punishment 
which is recognized by the Zt, or ‘ supplementary 
laws,’ is that of the ‘great collar,’ or ‘wooden 
neck-tie,’ as it is nicknamed, generally known 
amongst Europeans as the ‘cangue’ (from the 
Portuguese canga = yoke). It consists of a heavy 
wooden framework in two parts, through which 
the head of the victim is introduced by means of 
a scallop on the inner edges of each ; the two parts 


are then brought together and fastened in position 
upon the wearer’s shoulders, and an inscription is 
auded stating the nature of the crime committed, 
etc. The weiglit of the cangue is genemlly from 
‘20 to 30 lbs., but larger frames are sometimes used, 
in which as many a.s live men can be secured. In 
some cases the hands of the sufl’crer are also in¬ 
serted in smaller holes as in a pillory. In either 
instance it is impossible to reach the mouth with 
the hands, and the prisoner has to be fed by others. 
The cangue is generally exhibited in the daytime 
at the spot where the ott’eiice was committca, and 
at night the bearer of it is removed to the prison, 
where, in the majority of cases, he is relieved of 
his burden until the next day. The imposition of 
the cangue may cover a period of a few days or 
may continue for tinee months, and is ordered in 
cases of stealing, gambling, damage, extortion, etc. 

( 7 ) Hranding is also in vogue in cases of steal¬ 
ing, and the designation of the crime is indelibly 
stamped upon the forearm, e.g. ‘ Stealer of grain,’ 
‘stores,’ or ‘silver,* as the ease may be. 

3 . Methods of Chinese thieves.—Chinese thieves 
are divided into various classes, whose methods 
diller very considerably ; for instance, in order to 
obtain entrance to a building, some elect to |)rise 
open the window or doors, or lift them oil the 
hooks which do duty for hinges, wdiile others prefer 
to throw a rope, with grapplers attached, to the 
balcony or roof, and climb up hand over hand ; 
others drill holes in doors with the usual carpenters’ 
instruments, or burn out a piece of the woodwork 
by means of a blow-pipe and a brazier of lighted 
charcoal, so as to insert the hand and withdraw 
bolts and fastenings; others, again, employ a 
bamboo pole for vaulting or scaling walls ; anaes¬ 
thetics are used by some thieves for rendering the 
occupants of a house unconscious ; holes are also 
bored in walls, or subterranean tunnels are made 
by experts in these departments. 

The ‘ swift-horse,’ or constable (see below), being 
himself an ex-thief, is familiar with the methods 
of the several classes, and the individuals composing 
them ; and can always diagnose with accuracy the 
cases which are submitted to him. 

4. Punishment of women.—Special punishments 
are reserved for women, such as piercing the breast 
with a hot iron, in the case of attempts on the life 
of a husband, assaulting a mother-in-law, etc. 
When the bamboo is ordered, the blows are usually 
inflicted on the mouth or hands, in order to avoid 
exposure of the body. 

5 . Martial law.—Martial law is particularly 
severe, and summary punisliment is meted out to 
offending soldiers by their officers. In ancient 
days the penalty of tearing asunder by five horses 
was exacted in certain cases ; even now the death 
penalty is prescribed for such oflences as circulating 
false rumours, attempted rape, etc. 

6 . Character of enactments.—The punishments 
above enumerated may seem to be exceedingly 
severe, but it must be remembered that, until 
quite recent years, there was no police force of 
any kind in China, the only substitute being the 
local beadle, or tipao^ in each district or division, 
with his subordinates, including the ‘swift-horse,’ 
or thief-catcher ; and the result of long experience 
was the conviction that severity, at all events in 
the promulgation of the law, was necessary, 
though its application might be tempered with 
mercy; and the Chinese penal code, though it 
may not satisfy the high ideals of 20 th century 
Christianity on the score of justice and equity, 
‘for the repression of disorder, and the gentle 
coercion of a vast population, appears to be equally 
mild and efficacious ’ (G. T. Staunton, The Ta Tsing 
Leu Lee). 

7. The conduct of law.— The almost total absence 
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of leyal uiaclunery IS another feature which is 
worthy of notice. I here is no such thinfr as the 
enipanelluiK of a jury ; no assistance of counsel for 
the prosecution or the defence; no association of 
judges on the bench ; no demand for a.ssevcration 
upon oath. The magistrate sits alone to try the 
case, unless he decides upon inviting another 
majjistrate to assist him. The cases for and 
against are prepared by self-constituted lawyers, a 
somewhat degiaded class of literary men, who do 
not appear in person before the court. The iinuds- 
trate is furnished hy his secretaries with whate^N'cr 
information he may require as to law or precedent, 
and decision is given, ordinarily, without long 
delay. The accused cannot be punished until he 
corilesses his crime ; and, shouki he hesitate to do 
so, the means are available by which such con¬ 
fession may be elicited. Some of these methods 
have the sanction of law, whilst others are en¬ 
forced without such authority. The legal instru¬ 
ments of torture consist of wooden presses for 
squeezing the ankles or lingers, and the Wtinado ; 
in addition to these, liowever, there are many 
others which iiave been in force until quite recently, 
but which have now been nominally abolished— 
such as forcing the victim to kneel upon hot bricks, 
iron chains, powdered glass, sand, or salt; twisting 
the ears ; suspending the body by the thumbs or 
lingers ; tying the hands to a bar placed under the 
knees, so as to bend the body forward in a kneeling 
posture, etc. 

8 . Popular courts.—So great is the terror in¬ 
spired by the law-courts and the ‘pens’ which do 
efuty for prisons (the Chinese word for prison 
means origiiiallv a ‘ corral,’ or stable for cattle), 
that many peoiile prefer to settle tlieir cases out of 
court, by resorting to the ‘ tea-houses,’ which are 
the equivalents of our public-houses, and sub¬ 
mitting the question to the arbitration of those 
present—the nearest approach to trial by jury; 
and the practice has become so well established 
that these tea-houses are often called ‘ Little Halls 
of Justice.’ 

9. Standard of guilt,—An interesting feature of 
the Chinese enactments is that the standard of 
punishment, in many cases, is not measured by 
the character of the oti'ence, but by the amount of 
profit secured by the otfender; the penalty, for 
instance, of stealing 120 oz. or more of silver is out 
of all proportion to that which is incurred bv 
stealing 1 oz.; it is assessed on a scale indeed which 
would seem to place the act in an entirely different 
category of crime, for the latter is punished by 60 
blows, the former by strangulation. 

10. Treason.—The punishment of treason is 
particularly severe, and the list of crimes which 
are classilied as treasonable is very comprehensive. 
The penalty of making even an attempt against 
the persons, palaces, or tombs of the Imperial 
house is execution by the lingering process, and no 
distinction is made between principals and acces¬ 
saries (though in ordinary cases of crime a careful 
discrimination is made, and accessaries before the 
fact are punished one degree less severely than the 
principals). All male relatives of tlie condemned, 
in the first degree, i.e. father, grandfather, sons, 
grandsons, paternal uncles and their sons^ of the 
age of 15 or older, are sentenced to decapitation, 
together with all other male relatives, within the 
same limit of age, who may be living with the 
offender at the time. Male relatives of the farst 
degree under the age of 16, and all females simi- 
lanv related, are distributed as slaves amongst 
the great officials. The property of the condemned 
is confiscated by the State. All who renounce 
country and allegiance are liable to decapitation. 

11. Homicide.-The definition of homicide is 
bJso very comprehensive, no fewer than 10 possible 


cases being included under the term, viz. ( 1 ) 
killing with deliberate intent, the penalty of which 
is decapitation ; ( 2 ) killing in an alliay, where 
perhaps no special individual is singled out for 
slaughter (the punishment in these cases is strangu¬ 
lation) ; (3) killing hy depriving of food or clothing, 
by the removal of the ladder hy which the victim 
has reached an inaccessible position and is unable 
to return, by taking the bridle from a rider’s 
horse so that ho cannot continue his journey and 
is stranded in the wilds, by the administration of 
noxious substances to the mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
(in such cases strangulation is decreed); ( 4 ) kill¬ 
ing by means of dangerous weapons, such as fire¬ 
arms, e^., though used only in play ; by luring a 
person into danger by false representations, 
leading a man to walk into deep water, assuring 
him that it is shallow and fordable (strangulation 
is the penalty in these cases also); ( 5 ) killing a 
person by mistake when intending to kill some one 
else (the penalty for this ofleiice is beheading); 
( 6 ) killing aeciuentally when using legitimate 
instruments or weapons (compensation is deemed 
sufficient in such cases); ( 7 ) killing through care¬ 
lessness (punished by beheading); ( 8 ) killing by 
the administration of improper medicines (punish- 
ahle by beheading, but, if inadvertence can be 
urged in defence, compensation and retirement 
from medical practice are ordered); (9) killing by 
means of traps and snares (punishable by blows 
and banisliineiit); ( 10 ) killing by the utterance of 
threats which lead to suicide on the part of the 
threatened person (punished by strangulation). 

The removal of a body from the spot where the 
murder has been committed is treated as a capital 
ofience. In cases of injury produced in lighting 
and quarrelling^ a careful assessment is made of 
the amount ot damage done ; e.g., the tearing 
away of one inch of the opponent’s hair is punish¬ 
able by 60 blows, the breaking of one tooth by 
100 blows, of two teeth by 60 blows and a yearns 
imprisonment. Causing a person to be incapable 
of oecoming a parent is punished by 100 blows and 
banishment to a distance of 3000 /t, and, in the 
case of male ofienders, with forfeiture of estates. 

12 . Privileged classes.—There are no fewer than 
ten instances where privilege is claimed, as in the 
case of those enjoying hereditary rank, or high 
ottice, or relationship to the reigning dynasty. 
These classes are excepted from the ordinary pro¬ 
cesses of law, and the Imperial sanction must be 
obtained before the law can be put into operation 
against tlicm. No privilege, however, of whatever 
kind can avail in a case of treason. The circum¬ 
stances of the accused, in ordinary cases, are 
taken into account; os, e.g., extreme youth, i.e. 
under the age of 15 years ; or extreme age, i.e. 70 
years and upwards; infirmity, too, is recognized 
as an occasion for the exercise of lenity and the 
relaxation of the heavier penalties, with exemption 
from torture. The condition of the parents of the 
acemsed is also taken into account, and an erring 
son is mercifully dealt with if it be shown that 
his parents depend upon him for support; even 
the oeath penalty may be remitted in the case of 
an only son, lest his parents should be deprived 
of the worship which is expected from him after 
their decease. 

13 . Favourable treatment of women.—Women 
are seldom imprisoned, except on capital charges, 
or for adultery, but are placed in the custody of 
tlieir nearest relatives; and, if they are arrested 
when in a pregnant condition, the full penalty of 
the law is not exacted until 100 days have passed 
after parturition. Injured husbands are permitted 
to kill, out of hand, the guilty wife and her par¬ 
amour, if discovered in flagrante delicto ; but, if the 
parties have already left the apartment where the 
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ai't was committed, or surrender themselves to the 
liusband, or some little time has elapsed since the 
event, the husband is not justiiied by law in exact- 
inj; the extreme penalty. A master who is accused 
of killing a slave is not regarded as guilty of a 
capital otrence, but a slave who murders his master 
is .sentenced to ling ch'i as guilty of petty treason. 

14 . Patria potcstas.—The patria potestas is 
still in force in China, and the slaughter of one’s 
oH'spring is dealt with as a minor otlcnce, or indeed 
as no ofl’ence at all, if, for instance, a parent 
lias been struck by a son or daughter. The law 
decrees that the penalty for striking or cursing a 
parent is death, as was the case with the Hebrews. 

13 . Professional bullies.—The killing of a pro¬ 
fessional pugilist, or ‘strong man,’ is not regarded 
as murder, on the ground that such persons volun¬ 
tarily subject themselves to danger and death, 
and must be prepared to take the consequences of 
their rashness. 

16. The law of debt.—In cases of debt a stated 
period is allowed by law for repayment, viz. three 
months after the expiry of the tune stijuilated in 
the original arrangement lietween the parties. In 
the event of this period of grace being allowed to 
elapse, the debtor is liable to the bastinado. In 
some cases the creditor will take up his quarters at 
the house of the debtor, and continue to live at 
his expense until the debt is discliarged. The fear 
of bein^ unable to meet one’s obligations before 
the Cliinese New Year causes many suicides to 
take place at that season. 

17 . Bad company.—Amongst miscellaneous en¬ 
actments it is worthy of notice that the sons of 
families enjoying hereditary rank, and officers of 
government, are prohibited from associating with 
prostitutes and actors, under penalty of 60 blows. 

18 . Treatment of domestic animals.—Special 

laws are enacted with a view to the projier treat¬ 
ment of domestic animals; when draught 

animals are improperly harnessed, and sores are 
thus produced on the back or withers, the penalty 
of such carelessness is 20 to 50 blows. Similar 
penalties are imposed in cases of insufficient feed¬ 
ing, etc. 

19. Care of the young.—Amongst the laws relat¬ 
ing to the care of the young, it may be noted that 
the ‘age of consent’ in China is 12 years in the 
case of both boys and girls, and that a recent edict 
decreed that smoking on the part of boys under 
18 was a punishable otfence. 

20 . Improper conduct.—The comprehensiveness 
of the Chinese penal code is remarkable; there is 
hardly a circumstance connected with law and its 
infraction for which provision is not made ; and a 
large liberty is extended to judges in the treat¬ 
ment of what is described as * improper conduct ’ 
—an expression which is interpreted to mean 
offences against the spirit of the laws, though not 
necessarily involving an actual breach of the letter 
thereof. 

21. Lynch law.—In addition to the ordinary 
legislation there are many unorthodox methods in 
practice amongst the people in country districts. 
Lynch law is very common, and the treatment of 
crime by the people themselves often induces 
cruelties which fuuy deserve the designation of 
‘savage.’ Theft is severely punishesd, as are also 
fraudulent practices in connexion with marriage 
negotiations. A favourite method is the suspension 
of the culprit by his thumbs and great toes to a 
horizontal branen, so that the body is arched like 
a bow ; sometimes a large stone is placed in the 
middle of his back to increase his sufferings. In 
extreme cases, where death is decreed by the 
village tribunal, a fiendish ingenuity is exhibited 
in the invention of new methods of torture. In 
the case of village feuds ‘ a life for a life ’ is the 


universal standard of justice ; annual outbreaks of 
a kind of vendetta are common in some districts, 
and continue until the blood-feud is settled by the 
slaughter of an equal number of persons on both 
sides. 

22 . Reform.—The revision of the penal code, so 
as to bring it into conformity >vith Western models, 
is at present under consideration ; and a number 
of Chinese commissioners visited Europe last year 
[1910] for the purpose of studying Western prison 
methods, with a view to a reform of the Chinese 
houses of detention. 

Litkratur*.—G. T. Staunton, The Ta Tsing Leu Lee, Lon¬ 
don, 1810; A. Lind, A Chapter of the Chineae Penal Code, 
Leyden, 1887; T. Dyer Ball, Thingn Chinese^, Shanghai, 11)03 ; 
Herbert A. Giles, A Oloesary of Reference, Shan^jhai, 1900; 
W. Gilbert Walshe, Way$ that are Dark, Shanghai, 1906. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Egyp¬ 
tian).—There is no reliable record of the principle.s 
which glided the Egyptian judge in the puni.sh- 
ment or crime. There may have been much that 
was arbitrary in the administration of justice, 
even in the best bureaucratic period of the New 
Empire, but that rules dating from a remote age, 
and attributed to the god Thoth, were appealed to 
is certiiin. A charge given by the king to his 
newly appointed vizier is preserved, but scarcely 
toiiclies this q^uestion. 

The Negative Confession in the Book of the 
Dead (see Confession [Egyptian]) contains a long 
list of moral and religious obliquities, including 
adultery, falsification of measures and weights, 
and cursing the king. More to our purpose is a 
list of charges brought against a shipmaster at 
Elephantine, preserved in a papyrus at Turin ; 
amongst his offences are breaking into stores and 
stealing the grain, embezzling corn put in his 
charge, extorting corn from the people, burning 
a boat and concealing the fact, also adultery, and 
apparently the misuse of cattle bred by the sacred 
Mnevis sire. There is no record whether the 
charges were proved, or of the punishment. A 
decree of King Horemheb to repress military 
exactions and oppression in Egypt imposes a 
severe penalty on the unauthorized commandeer¬ 
ing of l^ats; the offender loses his nose and ears, 
and is transported to the frontier city of Zaru 
(agreeing with Diodorus’ account of the city of 
lihinocoTura); and soldiers who stole hides were 
to be beaten with 100 lashes so as to open five 
wounds, and to restore the property to its owners. 
Other documents indicate Ethiopia as the place 
of banishment, where perhaps convicts were forced 
to toil in the gold mines. The condition of sus¬ 
pected persons after examination ‘by beating on 
their hands and feet ’ must have been miserable in 
the extreme, but probably the law contrived to 
make it still worse for the convicted criminal 
in the end. Accounts of several criminal trials 
are preserved—of robbers of the royal tombs 
(in Breasted, Anc. Records^ London, 1906-1907, iv. 
499-556), and of a conspiracy in the harem against 
the life of the king {ib. pp. 416-456). The punish¬ 
ment of the men and women condemned for par¬ 
ticipation in, or guilty knowledge of, the conspiracy 
is not specified, but it was evidently death in some 
form, and many seem to have been permitted to 
commit suicide. Two of the judges and two 
custodians who had misconducted themselves with 
female criminals during the time of the trial were 
condemned to lose their noses and ears; one of 
these committed suicide, while a fifth was perhaps 
let off with a severe reprimand. 

From the end of the Middle Kingdom there is a 
decree of a King Antef deposing a nomarch (?) and 
high official of the temple of Coptos, apparently 
for harbouring the king’s enemies. He and all his 
descendants were deprived for ever of the power 
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to hold llie Otlice. Th« cotisenuenoes of dpsertion 
to another country are hinted at in the story of 
, who was i>lainly in peril of 

death (Maspero, Taria 1906 p 

62). In the treaty between the Hittite king and 
Kamses II. restoration of deserters and free pardon 
for them are stipulated for on both sides. 

F. Ll. Griffith 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek):- 
I. A crime may bo considered as an act of dis¬ 
obedience to a Divine command, and, as such, 
punishable, if at all, by Divine retribution ; or 
else, in its stricter sense, as an offence against 
the ethical sense of the community, for which a 
definite punishment is prescribed by law. But it 
is only gradually that the latter notion has been 
evolved. In the Greek States, none of which suc¬ 
ceeded in working out a scientific system of juris¬ 
prudence comparable with that of Rome, many 
crimes continued to be treated, as in primitive 
communities, as wrongful acts done to an indi¬ 
vidual, for which he was entitled to claim com¬ 
pensation in a court of law (see Maine, Ancient 
ed. Pollock, London, 1907, p. 379). Al- 
though the familiar distinction between a crime 
and a tort was increasingly recognized with the 
progress of time, acts delinitely criminal in char¬ 
acter (as being injurious to the community, such as 
homicide and theft under certain conditions) were 
technically made the subject of a civil action {SUrj) 
rather than of an indictment (ypa^?)). Even in the 
latter the State was only indirectly concerned ; for 
a further distinction was made between a private 
and a public prosecution, and in private prosecu¬ 
tions, which formed by far the more numerous 
class, the prosecutor was regarded as acting for his 
own satisfaction rather than as fulfilling a public 
duty (see Demosthenes, xxi. 25). 


It would b« imposiible, within the limits of an article like the 
present, even if the material existed, to describe in detail, or 
even satisfactorily to summarize, the progressive development 
in the establishment of legal penalties for crime by the various 
divisions of the Hellenic race, from the dawn of history down 
to the time when their independence was Anally lost. All that 
we shall attempt is a short survey of the general ideas relating 
to the subject of crimes and punishments which prevailed from 
time to time according to the most important literary records, 
togethar with some account of the particular remedies provided 
by the Athenian law-courts, in the period for (which our in¬ 
formation is most abundant, namely, the 5th and 4th cents, b.c. 
For States other than Athens the nev'.essary evidence is almost 
entirely wanting, and there is not much advantage in recording 
such scraps as have come down to us, when it is impossible to 
present them In their proper setting, or to make a trustworthy 
estimate of their value. There Is the less inconvenience in 
taking this course, inasmuch as the pre eminence of the 
Athenian Judicial system is reflected in the remark that the 
Athenians Invented the regular administration of Justice 
(iElian, Var. Hitt, lit 38). Still, it would be a mistake to 
sup]>o8e that the Athenian courts were a unique product of 
Hellenic civilization. Of the belter-known Greek SUtes it 
Seems probable that Sparta was the most backward; and the 
existence of an elaborate Judicial organization in remote and 
semi-barbarous communities such as Gortyn and Western 
Locris leads to the conclusion that great commercial cities like 
Mpifum, End Corinth hEd e leg’El system es highly 
oevulopcd, if not so famous, as that of Athens herself (L. 
Whibley, Greek Olujarchiet, London, 1896, p. 177). 

2. With crime in the wider sense, as a breach of 
religious obligation, and the Divine punishment 
which it thereby merits, we do not propose here 
to deal, since they will be sutlicieiitly discussed 
elsewhere (c..^* Euiny.s, E.schatology [Gieek]). 
Nevertheless, the gradual growth of 8- system of 
jurisprudence was so largely conditioned by le- 
ligious belief tliat we cannot entirely put out of 
view the religious as distinct from the legal asjiect 
(see, generally, iMainc, p. 381 )• Their connexion w 
raost strongly marked in tlie case of the moht 
important of all crimes, that of homicide. In the 
primitive age, for which our authority is to 
found not only in the Homeric poems, but also in 
the writings of the Tragedians, so far as they 
leproduce the old legends, beliefs, and customs 
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nrevalent in the Enics now lost, it was universally 
believed tliat the nhedder of blood was pursued and 
punished by the avengers (’Eptvi/<y) of the slain man 
(.'Esch. Cho. 401 ; 8oph. El. 113). These super¬ 
natural visitants may be regarded as the embodi¬ 
ment of the curse pronounced by the injured victim 
against the wrongdoer (i^^sch. Theb. 70), or even 
as the punishment itself (Hoii^aO. In Homer, how¬ 
ever, they never appear as punishing murder, but 
rather as protectors of parents against wrongs done 
to them by their children, and as guardians of the 
sanctities of family life. The mother of Meleager 
cursed her son for slaying her brother, and prayed 
for his death ; her prayer was heard by the Erinys 
that walks in darkness (II. ix. 571). Similarly, 
we find (Edipus visited by the curse of locasta 
(Od. xi. 280); the Erinyes were summoned to 
avenge the dishenour done by Phoenix to his 
father Amyntor (//. ix. 454); and, so far as can 
be seen, they were ready to visit every crime 
committed against the ties of family or society 
(Amei.s-Hentze on Od. ii. 135). There is nothing 
in Homer to show that the Erinyes did not punish 
homicide in a proner case ; and, inasmucli as they 
avenged wrongs done to kindred, they might well 
have^en found harassing Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, if Homer had narrated this version 
of the story (T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
Age, New York and London, 1907, p. 89). The 
subjects handled by the Tragic poets, being more 
nearly concerned with the ideas of crime and 
punishment, regularly present the Erinyes as the 
avengers of bloodshed, and more particularly of 
the murder of kinsfolk. Their victim, driven 
from place to place, in his vain effort to escape 
(/E.sch. Bum. 210), was attacked by madness (Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 1481) or wasting sickness (Or. 39811'.), 
until he either was released by death or effected a 
reconciliation with those whom he had wronged ; 
such was the fate of the matricides Orestes and 
Alcmaum. 

r Again, in primitive times punishment was 
hcTieved to be exacted in this life (II. iii. 278 is 
exceptional), and the vigilance of the retributory 
power to be as unvarying as it was relentless. 
And, when experience seemed to show that the 
offender often escaped with impunity, it was easy 
to reply that vengeance was certain, even if it 
was slow to come (Aisch. Ag. 68, mrepdiroLvov 
'Ytpivvv ; Soph. Ant. 1074 ; Jebh on (Ed. Col. 1536); 
and that retribution would visit his descendants, 
even if the original offender was allowed to e.scane 
(II. iv. 160; Solon, frag. 4. 27 ff.; Rohde, Psyche*, li. 
228). Until a comparatively late date this was 
one of the excuses alleged by the Stoics, who were 
hard put to it to reconcile the existence of moral 
evil with their doctrine of Providence (Cic. Nat. 
Dear. iii. 90). But these crude notions failed to 
satisfy the curious inquirer or the ardent champion 
of Divine justice. iEschylus, a profound religious 
thinker, attempted to justify the gods by the asser¬ 
tion that the sin of the ancestor begets a tendency 
to sin in his descendants (Ag. 755-706), so that 
the actual sufferer is punished, not directly for his 
ancestor’s guilt, but because he himself has yielded 
to temptation. But popular superstition required 
a less subtle solution. Even if the innocent mu.st 
suffer for the guilty, it could not he supposed that 
the gnilty themselves escape altogether. Hence 
came the belief in punishment after death, which 
may properly he called post-Homeric, though it 
appears in an isolated passage of the Nexi'/a (Od. 
xi. 576-600; see Seymour, p. 468). It was a 
leading tenet in the creed of tlie devotees of 
Orphism (Plat. Pen. 364 E; Rohde, Ps^jehe*, it 
128). The same doctrine took firm root in the 
convictions of the initiated, who had availed 
themselves of the reward offered to the partici- 
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pators in the Eleusinian mysteries, that they, an murder must be expiated bv blood (VEsch. CKo. 
they alone, could look forward to a blessed exist 311). It has usually l^een inferred that the prac- 
ence after death (Soph. frag. 753); though how fai tice of lIoinerRlsociety was a temporary deviation 

it is correct to speak of the ‘ symbolism * of th< due to special conditions, whicli sutmended the 
mysteries themselves is a difficult and doubtfu normal develojmient of Greek ethics (T. Gomperz, 
question (Kohde, i. 294ff.). From such sources Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 4). 

tlie doctrine spread even to philosophic circles, 6. The Athenian criminal code.—However this 
where it provided the material for several of th< may be, when we at length reach the system 
myths in the writings of Plato (Phcedo, 110 B, administered by the Athenian courts, we find 

Eep. 614 B, Gorg. 523 A), as well os for those of hU that the punishment no longer depends upon the 

imitator Plutarch (Sera Num, Vind, p. 563 tf.; Geyi. choice of the individual avenger, but is prescribed 

Socr. p. 590), and >vas countenanced by the Stoici by the State (Demosth. xxiii. 69), although the 
in their efforts to make common cause with th( kinsman is still required to appear as the instni- 
upholders of the popular religion (A. C. Pearson ment which sets the law in motion, iinless the 
Fragjtients of Zeno and CleantheSt C&mhridgef IS91 murderer has been forgiven by his victim before 

p. 146). his death (ib. xxxvii. 59). The circumstances and 

4. The belief in the power of the spirit of the mur motive of the homicide are no longer regarded 

dered man to exact vengeance persisted throughou’ as indifferent, but the various grades of guilt 

the historical age, but the practical consequence: are distinguished with precision. Thus (1) the 
to the murderer in the attitude of his fellows w'ere supreme court of the Areopagus, instituted, ac- 
widely different in Homeric society from those cording to the legeml, on the occasion of the trial 
which prevailed at a later time. The homicide in of Orestes, had jurisdiction in cases of wilful homi- 
Homer was under no disability, so long as he kept cide {<p6yof iKovatof). The judges were the Council 
outside the range of the influence exercised by the of the Areopagus, a body recruited from those 
clan among whom the murder was committed; but who had served the office of arrhon and had 
within those limits his life was forfeit to the kins- passed a subsequent scrutiny, under the presi- 
rnen of the murdered man (Od. xv. 271 ff.). So aency of the ‘king’ archon^ who, as exercising 
long as the murderer remained at home, the kins the priestly functions of the old kings, testified 
men were bound to exact the blood-penalty, if by his presence to the religious character of a 
they themselves wished to avoid the wrath of the trial for olood-guiltiness. The penalties of death 
dead man’s ghost; only by permanent exile, by and confiscation of goods followed a conviction 
renouncing for ever the ties of home and country, (Demosth. xxi. 43). The Areo[>agu8 also had 
could even one who had accidentally caused the jurisdiction over cases of wounding with malicious 
death of another escape from the vengeance of the intent (rpav^a iK rpouoias), of arson (Trupicatd), and 
blood-feud. Such is the inference to be drawn from of poisoning {<papjjLiK(vv idv ri% diroKTeiyj) doCi), The 
the fate of Patroclus (//. xi. 76911'., xxiii. 85ff.). penalty for wounding and for poisoning, if death 
But once he reached a new country, no moral dis- aid not result, was banishment and confiscation of 
^race and no religious tabu attached to the person property ; if the poisoning was followed by death, 
bf the fugitive murderer, although his act was it was punished in the same manner as murder 
deliberate. Even assassination seems to excite no committed by violent methods, 
moral disapprobation (Od. xiii. 267). Exile, how- (2) The second of the courts dealing with homicide 
ever, was not always inevitable. If the relatives >at at the Palladion, a sanctuary of Pallas, outside 
were willing to accept a fine, the murderer might ihe walls, on the east side of Athens. Here were 
by a payment acceptable to them compound for :ried cases of involuntary homicide, and of con- 
his life, and remain at home (//. ix. 628-632). spiracy against the life of another : Arist. 

There is nothing here of ceremonial uncleanness, aesp. Am, 57. 3), as well as those relating to the 
or of the propitiation of an offended deity (Rohde, killing of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner, 
i. 271); a murder is a wrong done to the family The sentence on a person found guilty of involun- 
which has lost a member, and it is for them to tary homicide required him to remain in exile until 
exact a suitable expiation. The only reference to he tiarl appeaseil the relatives of the deceased, or, 
judicial proceedings in connexion with homicide is ’f he failed to do so, for a definite (but not ascer- 
in the description of the shield of Achilles (//. rained) periov!. The death of a non-citizen seems 
xviii. 497-508). Unfortunately, however, critics also to have been punishable with banishment, 
are not agreed on the nature of the trial scene; (3) Not far from the Palladion was the Delphinion, 
and the question is still open whether the issue to t Temple of Apollo Delphinios, where all were 
be tried before the elders was one of fact—had the -ried who alleged that the homicide committed was 
blood-price been paid or not?—or whether the ustifiable or excusable. The examples given are 
comnainity had undertaken to decide the que.stion he slaying of an adulterer taken in the act, death 
of right, when a blood-price had been ottered and m the battle-field in consequence of mistaken 
refused. (See, on the one hand, Seymour, p. 89, dentity, and the fatal result of an athletic 
and Lipsius, Das attische Recht^ p. 4; and, on the contest. 

other. Leaf, in loc,^ and Maine, p. 406.) (4) Of minor importance was the court in the 

5 . When we pass to historical times, we find irecinct of the hero Phreatus (Lipsius, p. 130), on 
an entirely ditt’erent state of att’airs. The only -he Piraeus peninsula, where any person was tried 
adequate explanation of the change seems to be who, while in exile for involuntary homicide, war 
that in the interval a new religious influence had iccused of murder or malicious wounding com 
grown up, strong enough to modify completely initted before he went into exile. In such circum- 
the Greea conception of murder. This was the tances the accused pleaded his case from a boat 
Delidiic cult of Apollo, which at one ana ‘Se same noored ott’ the coast. 

time emphasized the moral guilt of the shedder The judges in the three courts last-mentioned 
of blood, and by its ceremonies of purification were a body known as the iipirai^ 61 in hc;^ber, 
opened the means of escape from the need for a about whose qualifications and mode of appoNt- 
blood-requital. But it is not easy to understand ment there is no information except the vag',je 
why the possibility of compounding by a money statement that they were chosen from among the 
fine, which the Homeric poems attest, should have well-born citizens. Their number may be explained 
given way to a stricter estimate of guilt (Rohde, i. by the ‘ king ’ archon being counted as one 01 tiiem, 
267 ; Demosthenes, xxiii. 28, 33), which appears to tr may be due to the same principle as prevailed in 
be a reversion to the primitive rule that every he jury-courts—the necessity of an odd number in 
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p. 18 ; otlierwise nients, heard all the preliminary applications, n 

n/ter<Aumer«, p. 136). Th" svste, Presuled at the actual trial, tjut these oflici 


and 
_iala 

were very far from exercising tlie functions of a 
modern judge. They had no legal training or 


'-t-i .fne of Drac:';mtn aSum Jr® 

ordinary jurymen WWril)'^tas*^8ulfMtituted"(n o’‘I’0‘'>6"oe, but were simpiy laymen iioidiiig tdlice 
sius, p. 41). The president^ the« P' election, hut the 

always the * king ’ archon I”? owing their position to the chance of the 

(6) Lastly, there is the conrf of ^ duties were for the m, part minis, 

composed of the four tribal ‘kings’ t;rial they exeic d no control 

■. ((6uXo/5arrtX.,c\ over the jury, who were SKpremc as representino 


composed ot the four tribal ‘kings’ {<pvXo^aai\ds) 
topther with the ‘ ^ng’ archon, who, when the 
actual cnmipl could not be discovered, conducted 
a ceremonial trial of the weapon or of any other 
inammate object, such as a stone or a piece of 
timber’ by means of which a deatli had been caused 
At the coplusioii of the trial the inanimate instru* 
rnent of death was cast beyond the boundaries of 
the State. A similar proceeding took place if 
^ was due to an animal (Arist. Jiesv. 

Ath. 57. 4). Here we have obviously the sur¬ 
vival of a custom which went back to a remote 
antiquity. 

In 


the sovereign people. Tti.-se l.tLtcr—in crimimS 
trials a panel, generally Tol iii n imberand often 
far larger, chosen by an -daborai*' system from a 
body of 6000 dicasts anniially enrolled—were little 
apt to stop an irrelevMit argument, if it ai)pcaled 
to their fancy, or to le^,uoe every statement of an 
advq(;ate to be proved hy strict evidence (Mabatly, 
Social Life in Greec*^ London, 1S77, p. 3H7tl‘.). 
Their freedorn from responsibility tempted them to 
decide according to tlie caprice of the moment, and 
their ignorance enabled advocates to inisreprc.sent 


re/ard to trinla fnr m r n • 1 ’^'i^hout any check but the speech of the 

3 of interest mn v Ka following | other side. Moreover, they were often swayed by 

frJnl wJHi I be connexion poliUcal prejudice and pa.ssion, and even, as we are 


points ^ _ 

of the trial with the primitive blood-feml is pre¬ 
served in the requirement that the pmsecution 
must be undertaken by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. (6) The trial always took place in the 
open air, in order to avoid any possible pollution 
to those present from being under the same roof 
with the accused, (c) The fact that the place of 
trial was always a temple is derived from the time 
when the slaver w'as protected by the right of 
asylum, until he had agreed w-ith his adversaries on 
the amount of the blood-price, {d) The accused 
could withdraw himself from the trial not later 
than the conclusion of his ojaming speech (Demosth. 
xxiii. 69), and, so long as lie remained abroad, his 
life was protected ; but, if he returned to Athens, 
he could be put to death with impunity, (e) Cere¬ 
monial purilication was requireu before even an 
involuntary homicide could be restored to his full 
rights. (/ ) The court of the Areopagus w'as closely 
associated with the cult of the Erinyes, who appear 
as the accusers of Orestes not only in Aischylus, 
but in the account preserved in Uemoath. xxiii. 66 
(Rohde, p. 269). 

At Sparta, cases of homicide were tried before 
the council of elders (yepovala), w'here other public 
proceedings also took place (Arist. Pol. iii. 1, 1275b, 
10). From a case in wdiich permanent exile was 
the penalty for an act of involuntary homicide 
committed in childhood (Xen. Anab, IV. viii. 25), 
it has been inferred that the rule of primitive 
society had received hardly any modilication. For 
offences punishable with death the Spartans adopted 
the curious rule that, if a man was once acquitted, 
he remained still liable to stand a second trial 
(Gilbert, p. 89). The death penalty w'as carried 
out by night; and the condemned man was either 
strangled in prison or thrown from a height into a 
hollow called Katddas (Plut. Ages. 19 ; Time. i. 134). 
We hear also of banishment, disfranchisement, and 
money tines being inflicted as punishineiits; but 
our information is so meagre that we can seldom 
distinguish the various crimes to which they were 
assigned ; it appears, how'ever, that cowardice in 
battle was punishable with exile (Time, v. 72), and 
T%i5epa<TTla with permanent disfranchisement (I lut. 
Mor. p. 237 C). In Bceotia murder trials took 
place before the council (Xen. Hell. vii. iii. 5). 

To return to Athens : it is desirable, before pro¬ 
ceeding further, to mention certain salient charac¬ 
teristics of the administration of the Athenian 
criminal law which distinguish it from the system 
established in Great Britain. Every criminal pro¬ 
ceeding was assigned to the office of a magistrate 
or board, w'ho took charge of the necessary docu- 


pajision, , _ 

credibly informed, w ere prepared to sw’ell the State 
revenues by confiscation of the goods of the accused 
in order to improve the security for the jurymen’s 
pay (Aristoph. Eq. 1359 f.; Lysias, xxvii. 1). They 
voted by ballot, and a simple majority prevailed. 
In many cases the sentence was fixed bylaw (ct 7 wi» 
drf/xT^Tos); but, where it w-as left to the discretion 
of the court Tifx-qrU), the jurors had only a 

choice betw'een twm alternatives, as presented to 
them by the contending parties. It is obvious that 
any wider liberty would have been attended with 
serious practical difficulties. 

If the crime of treason {irpobotjla) w'os not pre¬ 
cisely defined in their code, it w'aa not because 
the Athenians cared little about the security of 
their constitutional liberty. On the contrary* the 
names of Harrnodius and Aristogiton were alw'ays 
cherished, and special nrivileges granted to their 
descendants, in order that the Atlienians might 
never forget the dangers from which their ancestors 
had been liberated. Charges against the oligarchi¬ 
cal i>arty of conspiring against the democracy 
(Aristoph. Eq. 236), or against some popular leader 
os aiming at a tyranny, were freely bandied to and 
fro during the troublous times of the Peloponnesian 
War; ‘Aye “conspiracy” and “tyrant,” these 
with you are all in all, | Whatsoe’er is brought 
before you, be the matter great or small ’ (Aristoph. 
Ves}). 488f. ,tr. Rogers). The importance attached 
to the safety of tlie democracy is attested by the 
provision of a special process {daayyeXLa) for the 
impeachment of traitors. Historically, inileed, it 
may be regarded as a survival of the only form of 
criminal procedure known to the primitive State, 
in which there is no distinction betw een a criminal 
trial and an act of legislation (Maine, pp. 383, 393). 
But in practice this solemn proceeding was reserved 
for the trial and punishment of serious public 
oll'ences which do not admit of delay (Harpocr. s.v. 
elcrayyeXla). A law of Solon entrusted tlie Areo¬ 
pagus with the trial of those who conspired to 
overthrow the democracy (Arist. Hesp. Ath. 8. 4); 
but it wa.s at a later date—which has been fixed as 
either about the middle of the 4th century (Lijisius, 
p. 192), or soon after the fall of the Four Hundred 
(Thalheiiii, in Heroics, xxxvii. [1902] 342 If.)—that 
a comprehensive enactment enumerating and de¬ 
fining various treasonable acts [v6p.o^ dffoiyyeXriKb^) 
was passed into law. The offences comprised in 
it may be divided roughly into four classes: (1) 
attempts to overthrow the constitution, either 
actual or constructive; (2) the treacherous surrender 
of a fortified place or of a military or naval force ; 
(3) desertion to the enemy, or assistance given to, 
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or bribes received from, them (4) cornint advic* 
given by a speech in the assembly (Hyperid. iii. 22) 
Eitlier as included in the scope of this enactmen 
or as authorized by earlier or separate legislation 
we find provision made for proceeding by impeach 
ment against those who made deceitful promises tc 
the people, and against ambassadors who were false 
to their duty (I)eniosth. xix. 277, xx. 135). Thr 
procedure, as might have been expected, was en 
tirely different from that of an ordinary crimina 
indictment. An impeachment mi^ht be either in¬ 
stituted before the Council of the Five Hundred or 
brought direct to the Assembly. In the former 
event, if the Council approved the prosecution, the 
accused was forthwith arrested (or held to bail in 
a case of lesser importance), and the decr^odirai 
were authorized to bring the matter before the 
Assembly. If the matter came in the first instance 
before the people, it was customary to direct a 
preliminary investigation by the Council; and 
Irom that point the procedure was the same as if it 
had been initiated before the Council. The trial 
was either held in the Assembly, or, according to 
the more usual practice, remitted to one of the 
ordinary law-courts. If the trial took place in a 
law-court, the number of dicasts was at least 1000, 
and we read of as many as 2500 being empanelled 
(Dinarch. i. 62). The penalty was usually death 
and confiscation of goods, and invariably so after 
alK)ut the middle of the 4th cent.; but there are 
grounds for thinking that before this time it 
was subject to assessment, or was sometimes fixed 
beforehand by the people, conditionally u})on 
conviction. As an additional penalty, in order 
to nnyk the enormitv of the crime, the body of 
a traitor was refused burial in Attica (Hyperid. 
ii. 20).In early times, in order to encourage 
prosecutors to undertake proceedings, it was pro¬ 
vided that any one who failed to obtain a fifth 
art of the votes should not be liable to the usual 
ne of 1000 drachmaj; but in the year 330, when 
the facilities thus given were abused, the privilege 
had been withdrawn (Demosth. xviii. 250). 

The remedy of was also prescribed for 

certain ofi'eiices of a less serious character, such as 
official maladministration, particularly in the office 
of an arbitrator or in the dockyards; and also to 
rectify wrongs committed against those who were 
in a dependent position, or h^ special claims to pro¬ 
tection, such as orphans or heiresses. In the latter 
case the process, though called by the same name, 
was altogether different, but was distinguished 
from the ordinary indictment in various respects, 
to the advantage of the prosecution. Thus the 
rosecutor (1) was not restricted in point of time, 
ut was allowed to speak as long as he wished ; 
(2) was subject to no penalty, if he failed to secure 
a fifth part of the votes ; and (3) was not required 
to make use of a writ of summons {irpdcKXrjtTis) when 
laying his plaint (Wyse on Isoeus, iii. 46). But, 
instead of going to the Council or to the Assembly, 
the prosecutor made his ‘denunciation* to the 
chief archon (^ttwi^u/xos), who exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction in this matter correspomling to his 
official superintendence of inheritance cases. The 
chief arenon was, in fact, in a position similar to 
that of an English Lord Chancellor, who, as repre¬ 
sented nowadays by the judges of the Chancery 
Division, has full jurisdiction over the persons and 
properties of his wards, and can punish for con¬ 
tempt of Court those who ofi'end against his 
decrees (cf. Demosth. xliii. 75). But, whereas the 

1 A famous instance of a trial of this kind was the prosecution 
instituted by Lvourjfus ajjainst Leocrates, who was alleged to 
have abandoned his country after the fatal battle of Chaeronea. 

- It is interestin^f to find that the last-named provision was a 
traditional usa^e of immemorial antiquity, since it is implied in 
tin* story of the burial of Polynices by his sister Antigone (see 
Kur. Pheen. 1630). 


English judge exercises plenary powers, the Athen¬ 
ian otrcAon, apart from a limited power of imposing 
a fine, only conducted the interlocutory proceed¬ 
ings and prepared the cose for the decision of the 
dicasts. In this connexion we are informed that 
the analogous ollence of injuring parents included, 
be.side.s corporal injury, reni.sal of food and lodging, 
and neglect in performing the customary rites at 
the tomb. A son convicted of maltreatment of 
parents was punished with complete disfranchise¬ 
ment (drtAt/o), but the procedure in his case was by 
way of an ordinary indictment before the archon 
(Lipsius, p. 351). Whether there was any other 
penalty is unknown ; but, even apart from a prose¬ 
cution, candidates for office were liable to be re¬ 
jected on the scrutiny {SoKifiatrla), and speakers in 
the Assernblv ran a similar risk, if it could be 
shown that they were guilty of undutiful conduct. 
Proceedings for injury uone to orphans and 
heiresses (^xUXrjpoi) might be taken against their 
guardians, and in the latter case also against their 
inisbands, or their nearest male relatives, if these 
attempted to avoid the obligation imposed upon 
them either to marry the heiress or to furnish ner 
w'ith a suitable dowry. The penalty was assess¬ 
able by the court; but, though Isieus (iii. 47) speaks 
of the extreme punishment as applicable to such 
cases, it is unlikely that the offence usually entailed 
more than a heavy fine together with disfranchise¬ 
ment. There was also the ottence of injuring an 
>rphan’8 estate (oIkov 6p<pavLKov xa/ri6<rea>(), which 
appears to include misappropriation or unlawful 
retention, as well as fraudulent or negligent mis¬ 
management. As another parallel to the Lord 
chancellor’s power.s, it may be mentioned that the 
hief archon had jurisdiction in lunacy ; for to him 
was preferred an indictment by tlie relatives, when 
t was alleged that any one had become incapable 
)f managing his private alVairs (Arist. Besp. Ath. 
)6. 6).* The chief archon had also jurisdiction in 
,he indictment for idleness {dpyias vpa^Tj), generally 
lupposed to have been capable of enforcement 
against a man who had no property and refused to 
exert himself in order to obtain an honest livinjj. 
Unfortunately, the information respecting it is 
scanty, but it has recently been suggested (Lipsius, 
p. 340) that its real purpose was not so much 
educational as to vindicate the concern of the State 
or the due preservation of family property, and to 
mnish the aissipation or improper alienation of an 
nheritance. Draco is said to have made death the 
penalty (Pint. Sol. 17), but Solon (or Fisistratus) 
substituted a fine of 100 drachm® on the first and 
second conviction, and complete disfranchisement 
►n the third (Poll. viii. 89). 

The ‘ king ’ archon, whom we have already met 
n connexion with murder trials, was the presiding 
nagistrate in prosecutions for impiety {d<rl^eia). 
This ofi'ence had a wide ambit, ranging from acts 
•f sacrile^^e to the expression of speciHative opinions 
•n the origin and government oi the universe. It 
jorresponds, therefore, in part to blasphemy, which 
is still an indictable ottence in England, although 
►rosecutions are nowadays practically unknown. A 
►rosecution for impiety was a convenient weapon 
n the hands of the obscurantists, if they desired to 
dieck the growth of revolutionary opinion, or to 
nterfere with the teaching of a successful op¬ 
ponent. Thus it wa.s u.sed against Diagoras of 
delos and Theodorus the Cyrenaic, for publishing 
atheistic doctrine (schol. on Aristoph. Ban. 323 ; 
Jiog. Loert. ii. 101) ; against Anaxa^joras for call- 
ng the sun a fiery mass (Diels, Fragments der 
’"^orsokratiker, L* [Berlin, 1906] 294); against Pro- 
1 The best-known instance is that of Sophocles, against whom 
roceedings of this kind are said to have been taken by his son 
ophon ( Vit. Soph. ; Plut. Mor. p, 785 A)—although the story 
nay well have arisen from the malicious gibe of a comic poet 
(Lipsius, p. 866). 
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tagoras for opening his treatise on the gods with a 
profession of inability to say whether they existed 
or not, or what they were (Diels, ii.^ [19U71 525) • 
and agoiinst Socrates, whose indictment charged 
him with corrupting the young men by introducing 
the worship of deities other than those recognized 
by the State (Plato, Apol. 24 B). On the other 
hand, Alcibiades was impeached {clariyyiXe-n) on the 
delation {fxijvvais) of an informer for holding a 
mock celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries in his 
own house (Plut. Alcib. 22); and an information 
{(vdei^is) was laid against Andocides for taking 
part in a sacrificial act, while under a disability 
previously imposed (Andoc. i. 71). The sacri- 
legious robbery of sacred property from a temple 
was treated as a distinct crime, and was punishable 
with death, deprivation of the right of burial, and 
confiscation of goods, on an indictment preferred 
before the thesmothetas {ypa<f>r) lepoavXLa^). Thus 
various forms of procedure may have been open to 
the accuser, as Demosthenes (xxii. 27) takes occa¬ 
sion to remark ; but, so far as our information 
goes, the trial always took place before a heliastic 
court. A single exception, known to us from the 
7th speech of Lysias, relates to the charge of 
unrooting the stump {arjKds) of a sacred olive-tree. 
Dere the cause was pleaded before the Council of 
the Areopagus, under whose supervision these 
olive-trees hod been placed. In this case the 
punishment was fixed ty law—death for destroy¬ 
ing a tree, and banishment for removing a stump. 
For impiety in general, however, the penalty— 
death, banishment, confiscation of goods, or money 
fine—was left to the a.ssessment of the jury, as is 
known from the celebrated trial of Socrates. 

Adultery {pLoix^la) was treated at Athens as a 
criminal ottence, and was punished with severity, 
as was natural in a society which tolerated concu¬ 
binage. The adulterer might be prosecuted on an 
indictment laid before the tIusrnotheUB (Arist. 
Jiesp, Ath. 59. 3), and the sentence was probably 
left to the decision of the court (Lipsius, p. 432). 
But the injured husband could also take the law 
into his own hands. He might either kill the 
adulterer, and plead justifiable homicide in answer 
t-o any proceedings taken against him ; or he might 
detain or exact sureties from him, until he was 
satisfied by a money payment. In the latter case, 
however, the alleged aaulterer could maintain an 
action for false imprisonment eipxOrivai Cjs 

fioixbv) against the husband, and, if successful, was 
released from any undertaking he had given under 
duress. If the husband continued to live with a 
declared adulteress, he suffered disfranchisement; 
and the adulteress herself was forbidden to enter 
the temples or to wear the customary ornaments of 
free women. If she infringed these restrictions, 
she might be subjected with impunity to any injury 
short of death ([Dem.] lix. 87). Stringent penalties 
were in force against those who procured youths 
or girls for immoral purposes {irpoayufyelas)^ and 
a total disability was iiiij)osed automatically upon 
those who had prostituted themselves, so that, if 
they exercised any civil right, they became liable 
to an indictment {ypo.<p^ ^raipr^trews), and, if con¬ 
victed, to be sentenced to death. Cf. also art. 
Adultery (Greek). 

In dealing with other crimes of violence against 
persons or property, we have to take into account 
a large variety of procedure. Thus Tlcmosthcnes 
(xxii. 25 tt*.), having occasion to point out that 
Solon, in providing different remedies for single 
crimes, intended to ensure that no law-breaker 
should go free by reason of the j)overty or in¬ 
capacity of his accuser, illustrated his remarks by 
the example of theft, in wliicli the injured party 
might proceed either by way of arrest (a7rpu,yv), 
by leading the magistrates themselves to the spot 


where the culprit was to be found and requiring 
thein to seize him (^0777770-15), by an ordinary 
indictment (7pa07)), or, lastly, by a civil action 
(51k7)). Similarly, he thinks it difficult to imagine 
that any one who was proved to have committed 
assault and battery could escape punishment at 
Athens (liv. 17). For, in the first place, an action 
for slander {KaKrjyopLas SIkt)) had been devised to 

f ire vent the commission of the offence at all, or at 
east to minimize its occurrence ; and, if it was 
committed, in addition to the ordinary indictment 
for assault (7pa077 c^pews), there was an action for 
battery {51x7} alxlas)^ or, if the offence was so grave 
as to require it, a prosecution for unlawful wound¬ 
ing (rpavpuxTOi) before the Areopagus (see above). 
In certain circumstances there was still another 
remedy. When DemostluM.es, acting as chorequs 
at the Dionysia, was grossly assaulted by Midias, 
instead of contenting himself with a personal 
suit, he made a jmblic complaint (irpo/^oX?)) before 
the Assembly in order to obtain the authorization 
of the people for the institution of proceed¬ 
ings. The olqect, of course, was to make full use 
of the prejudice which would be excited against 
the defendant by a decree of the people ; and 
perhaps, in the case of an aspiring politician, it 
might be more advantageous to obtain the ad¬ 
vertisement of a public (lebato on his wrongs than 
to rest content with the satisfaction to be gained 
from a heliastic court alone. But the irpo^oX-/) had 
only a limited range, being confined, according 
to our authorities, as now interpreted (Lipsius, 
p. 214 f.), to cliarges against sycophants, i.e. false 
accusers, or those who had made use of legal pro¬ 
ceedings in order to extort money, or for some 
fraudulent purpose, but only when their false 
professions bad mi.sled the people ; and against 
those who committed an outrage during the pro* 
gress of certain religious festivals, such as the 
Dionysia or Pdeusinia. If a vote was given 
against the accused (KaraxcLpoTovla)^ the prosecutor 
proceeded to 1^ his complaint before the thesrno' 
thetcB (Arist. Mesp. Ath. 59. 2), and the trial 
proceeded in the ordinary way. There was, how¬ 
ever, one peculiarity which, according to a recent 
view, attached to the trial of a Trpo^oX-i} as dis¬ 
tinguished from all other prosecutions in which the 
punishment was assessable by the court. In 
ordinary cases, as we have already seen, the 
judges were compelled to select one of two 
alternatives; but, in the speech against Midias, 
Demosthenes invites the jury to assess any penalty 
which they think adequate, and implies that this 
may range from death or confiscation of goods to a 
paltry fine (§§ 21, 151, 152). (See Goodwin’s Demos¬ 
thenes against Midias^ Cambridge, 1906, p. 161 ; 
itherwise, Lipsius, p. 218.) 

Of the other processes mentioned above, the most 
important was the arrest^ which was anplicable to 
certain classes of offenders, when oj)enIy detected 
in crime. These were known comprehensively as 
malefactors (/ca/toO/ryot), and specifically as thieves 
(K'X^TTTai, a term not including every offender of 
this kind, but only such as stole by night or in a 
gymnasium, or, if the theft took place by day 
ami under other conditions, stole property of the 
value of more than fifty drachnue, or, if the crime 
was committed in the harbours, of more than 
ten drachm.'e [Demosth. xxiv. 113]), kidnappers 
(o.i'dpaTrodLffTaL), highwaymen (Xw7ro5i>rat), burglars 
{roix^P^'X^^)i j)ickpockets (jSaXXavriOT^/tot). Such 
cases came under the jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates known as the Eleven, and the punish¬ 
ment was death. If the crime w'as admitted, 
punishment followed at once ; but, if it was deni(Ml, 
the culprit was kept in durance until trial (Arist. 
Jicsp. Ath. 52. 1), unless he was bailed out by three 
citizens (Antiph. v. 17). The process of arrest 
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seems gradually to liave been extended, so that it 
was soni 'tiuies employed against murderers, as in 
cl.e speecjli of Antiphon, da aede IlerodiSy and in 
that of I-.ysias against Agoratus. An entirely 
distinct application of the process must be recog¬ 
nized when it was directed against those who, 
while under disability (Art/iot), had usurped the 
privileges which they had forfeited, and against 
exiles who had returned home. In the last- 
mentioned cases the penalty was assessable, except 
for those who were already under ban of death. If 
the intending prosecutor had not sufficient strength 
or courage to arrest the felon himself, he could 
fetch a magistrate to the spot and get him to act 
It is probable that this proceeding was 
the complement of arrest, and applicable to the 
same cnmes; but the evidence is scanty, and 
touches only the cases of theft (Demosth. xxii. 
26), the harbouring of fugitives, and the secret 


)erson procured his acquittal by bribery or 
le was amenable to the same penalty {dutpo^evlat 
ypa<py]). Similarly, a resident alien {fi^rotKos), who 
neglected to enroll himself under a natron, could be 
indicted {iTrpoaraalov ypa(pT)) before the third archon, 
known as the ‘polemarch,’ who exercised over 
fiiroiKoi the same jurisdiction which belonged to 
the chief archon in regard to full citizens. 

It if obvious that the existence of such proceeding^ opened a 
favourable Held for the crime of malicious nrosecution, and 
helped to swell the class of persons who made their living by 
preyinfT on the fears of their fellow-citizens. The plays of Aris¬ 
tophanes are full of references to the contemptible class of 
sycophants which flourished during the latter part of the 5tb 
cent., and, in order to protect society against their depredations, 
the fullest opportunity was given to proceed against them by 
indictment or otherwise (Isocr. xv. 313 fT.), and the assessment 
of the penalty was in the discretion of the court. 

It is remarkable that the offence of perjury—the 
only crime which Homer {II. iii. 278) mentions as 
visited with punishment after death—was con- 


retention of State property (Suid. s.v.). 

There is often mentioned, in conjunction with 
arrest, the iirocess of Uiformation (^v5et^ts). This 
answers to the second kind of arrest mentioned 
above, and was employed against State-debtors, 
returned exiles, murderers, and generally all who, 
being under disability, frequented places or iier- 
furmed acts from which they were excluded by 
law. In the case of State-debtors the presiding 
officers were the thesmothet(r. (Demosth. xxiv. 22); 
in other cases the Eleven (Arist. Uesp. Ath. 5*2. 1). 
Tlie penalty naturally varied according to the 
gravity of the offence, and was often assessable, as 
in the case of a disqiialilied dicast assuming to act 
as such (Arist. licsp. Atk, 63. 3); but, if a State 
debtor usvivped the ivnwtions of a public ottudal, be 

was VvaV)\e bo bbo deab\\-peua\b'^ (Demosbb. xx.. 
\56V 

If a man whose goods had been stolen was either 
unable or unwilling to use the process of arrest, he 
might jiroceed by way of indictment for theft iypa<pTi 
KXoirrjs) before the the.wiothetce, as an alternative to 
the civil action for the same delict. Draco’s code 
had made death the sole penalty for theft (Plut. 
Sol. 17), but later legislation allowed the court to 
fix the penalty. Imprisonment might be inflicted 
in addition to the main penalty, and disfranchise¬ 
ment followed a conviction. 


sidered, if committed hy a witness in the course 
of a trial, to demand nothing more than a civil 
remedy {\l/ev5op.apTvpLiov SlK-q ); although disfranchise¬ 
ment was one of the consequences which might 
result if the defendant lost such an action (Isccus, 

V. 17); and it followed automatically if he was 
convictc<i three times. On the other hand, falsely 
to swear to the service of a summons rendered the 
perjurer liable to criminal proceedings (v/^euSoxXT^reias 
ypa<pf))y in which he might even be punished with 
death (Demosth. liii. 18). A triple conviction led 
to the same result as the similar conviction of a 
perjured witness. 

An indictment for bribery {du)pu}v) might be laid 
not only against officials, but against all others 
who received, or gave, or \)rou\lsed a \)rvbe, wlbb 
bb^ o\>^^cb of eowlowlug^ or Yioourlwy; aw advawta'^e 
bo bbe debYiTuewb of b\\e or of any *\wd'\\’\d\\a\ 
citizen. Moreover, a magistrate who, at the ex¬ 
piration of his term of office, was convicted, at 
the scrutiny conducted by the Xoywrra/, of having 
embezzle<i or taken bribes, was fined ten times tlie 
amount in question (Arist. Besp. Ath. 54. 2). The 
penalty of tenfold compensation also attached to a 
conviction on the general indictment, and was 
exacted from any official convicted of the em- 
l>ezzlement of public funds, on an indictment 
before the thesmotheta (xXot^ dripLociuPy or iepwv. 


For personal injury resulting from an assault, or 
for acts of shameful and indecent insult to the 


Xpr}/xdT(i)v). A separate indictment (deKaa-pLoO) ex¬ 
isted to meet the case of bribes given to, or 


person of child, w'oman, freeborn man, or slave, the 
appropriate remedy was an indictment for wanton 
assault {{jfipicos ypa.(pfi), before the thesmotfietce. The 
essence of the offence, as distinguished from the 
battery wliich might be made the foundation of a 
civil action {aUias dLKrj), lay in the motive which 
prompted tlie outw’ard act. A mere blow, accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle {Jihet. i. 13. 1374a, 13), is not neces- 
saril}'’ a sign of wantoniiess, but only when the 
object to be attained is the disgrace of the .sufferer 
or the pleasure of the striker. The penalty w-as 
assessable, and might amount to death in serious 
c<ases ; but it was subject to the peculiar provision 
that the vote was taken immediately after the 
verdict on the main issue, without the usual op¬ 
portunity being given to the parties to recommend 
their respective assessments (Lipsius, p. 428 f.). 

We must next consider offences connected with 
the unlawful assumption or fraudulent exercise of 
civil privileges. Pericles had carried a law that 
an Athenian citizen must be the offspring of a 
father and mother who were both Athenians 
(Arist. Bes'p. Ath. 26. 4); and it was re enacted in 
the archonship of Euclidcs, with a saving clause to 
guard existing rights. Any one who exercised the 
nglits of a citizen without being entitled to them 
was liable to indictment by a common informer as 
an alien ypatfi)), and, if convicted, wa.s sen¬ 

tenced to be sold as a slave. Further, if such a 


received by, a member of the Assembly, the 
Council, or the jury-panel, or an advocate 
{<Tvvffyopo^)y for the purjmse of influencing a 
decision by any of the bodies concerned. The 
only penalty mentioned is that of death (Isocr. 
viii. 50). 

The earliest recorded Instance of the bribery of a jury is that 
of Anytus, afterwards notorious as the accuser of Socrates, who 
succeeded by this means in escaping an adverse verdict after 
the failure of the expedition to Fylos in 409 (Arist. Jiesp. Ath. 
27). Demosthenes is said to have been ordered to pay a fine of 
fifty talents in connexion with the affair of Ilarpalus (Pint. 
Deni. 26); but neither from this not entirely credible state¬ 
ment, nor from the mention by Dinarchus of the death-penalty 
(i. GO), can any inference be drawn as to the penalties incident to 
an ordinary prosecution for bribery. 

Debasing the coinage was a crime punishable 
with death (Demosth. xx. 167, xxiv. 212). 

Military offences were tried before the generals, 
with a jury composed of the comrades of the 
offender. Our authorities distinguisli refusal to 
join when summoned (do-rparffas), cowardice in the 
ranks (XiTrora^fou), loss of the shield in flight, and 
COne.sponding delinquencies in the naval service 
{dpavpiaxiov, XtTropavrlov}. Conviction was followed 
by loss of civic rights, but not by confiscation of 
property. 

It a State-debtor procured the erasure of hi* 
name from the register without liquidating the 
debt, both he and the official by whose neglect or 
fraud the State had been prejudiced were liable tc 
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indictment before the thesmotheta {dypatpLov); and 
any one whose name was wrongly inserted could 
take similar proceedings against the wrongdoer 
{\l/€vdeyypa<pi)^)y or if the proper ollicer did not 
erase his name after he had paid {^ovXeua-tiai), 

The general formula defining grades of punish¬ 
ment distingiiislies bodily suffering and money 
naynunt {6fTi xp^ TraBeiv fj dToreiffat). Death, as we 
have seen, was not infrequently imposed by law ; 
but, on the whole, the temper of the administra¬ 
tion was lenient, and a death sentence was less 
frequent in practice than might have been ex¬ 
pected from the place which it occupies in the 
code. A striking testimony to the humanity of 
the Athenians is the abhorrence excited by any 
punishment involving torture or mutilation ; and 
penal acts of this kind are hardly ever mentioned 
in literature except os characterizing the excesses 
of tyrants or the savagery of barbarians (see esp. 
i®8ch. Eum, 186 tf.). Imprisonment is rarefy 
mentioned as a penalty (Lys. vi. 22; Plat. Apol, 
37 C); and it might be said that, where we immure 
the criminal for the benefit of society, the Athenian 
code secured the same end by disfranchisement 
(drt/ula). This requires a few words of explanation. 
For the members of a modern State, who are more 
lonscious of the burdens attaching to citizcnsliip 
than of its privileges, an ellort of imagination is 
needed in order to realize what complete dis¬ 
franchisement meant to an Athenian. Athens 
was a comparatively small city, as measured by 
the standards of to-day, with a proletariat slave- 
class, and a considerable number of resident aliens ; 
and yet at the same time an imperial city, proud 
of its past ami with a world-wide reputation. An 
Athenian citizen valued hia civic privileges a.s 
highly as his \iie. To he excluded irom holding 
any othce or exercising any puiilic function in a 
community where all citizens aspired to share in 
the government, and to be forbidden to appear in 
the market-place or to take part in any public 
festival where every one lived in the open air, and 
where the frequently recurring festivals were the 
chief enioymenta of life, placed a ban upon the 
convicted man which made him an outcast from 
all his fellows. Thus we find disfranchisement, 
with or without confiscation of goods, as a normal 
punishment for all kinds of serious ofiences, such 
as sacrilege, treason, bribery, emliezzlement, and 
injury to parents (Andoc. i. 74). In the.se cases 
the disability was permanent; but it was also 
adopted against State-debtors as a means of en¬ 
forcing payment, and was removed as soon as the 
liability was discharged. There were also ca.ses 
of partial disability, as when a man was forbidden 
to speak in the Assembly, or to become a member 
of the (duncil (Andoc. i. 75). So, if the prosecutor 
in a T)ublic indictment threw up lii.s case, or failed 
to obtain a fifth part of the votes, he lost the 
right of again instituting another proceeding of 
the same kind (Deniosth. xxi. 103). Cf. also art. 
Atimia. . . 

La.stly, it remains to notice the formalities 
attending the execution of the sentence.^ If the 
sentence w’as one of death, or if imprisonment 
was involved in it, the convicted person passed 
under the charge of the Eleven, who had control 
over the State prisons. Common criminals, known 
as malefactors {KaKovpyoi)^ were fastened in a frame 
and cudgelled to death {diroTvpTravi(Tp.6s) by the 
executioner {5>;/u,ios). The same official un<lertook 
the duty of ‘ throwing into the pit ’ {eU t 6 ^dpaOpov 
form of execution which was at one 
time employed for traitors (IMut. Aristid. 3 ; Acn. 
HelL I. vii. 20). The more familiar penalty, 
however, which is mentioned for the njst time 
during the domination of the Thirty (Lipsius, p. 
77), was to give to the condemned criminal a cup 


of hemlock-iuice {Kil)V€iov)t which was administered 
hy an ofhcial acting under the orders of the Eleven.' 
If the accused was condemned to be sold as a slavei 
he was lianded over to tlie vuXrjral^ who sold him 
to the higliest bidder. Confiscated goods w^u-e sold 
by the same board, and, in order to prevent con¬ 
cealment, a common informer was permitted to 
make a schedule {diroypaftnf)) of any ])roperty which 
he alleged to be liable to conliseation, and, if he 
succeeded on the trial of the issue, he was emptied 
to retain for himself three-quarters of the value 
(Demosth. liii. 2 ). Sometimes, in important cases, 
a special body of commissioners {^tjTTjral) was 
appointed to make an investigation of the property 
liable to seizure. Fines imposed by the court 
were collected by the irpdAcropes, who handed the 
money over to the treasury officials {d 7 ro 5 ^/crai). 
The enforcement of the negative penalty of dis¬ 
franchisement was secured by the severe punish¬ 
ment provided for tlio.se who ventured to infringe 
the limitations imposed upon them by their 
sentence. 

7 . Such, in rou^h outline, was the criminal code 
which was administered in the Athenian law-courts 
at the height of their power. That a legal system 
so searching and comprehensive should have come 
into existence within so comparatively short a 
time is remarkable enough ; but the spirit of 
humanity and enlightenment which it displays, 
the variety of procedure, the minuteness of sub¬ 
division designed to meet every po.s.sible manifesta¬ 
tion of crime, and the securities taken against 
every form of personal violence, alike show that, 
in the province of law, Greek civilization did not 
fall far short of the eminence which it attained in 
art an<l literature. The defects of the .system, its 
has already been indicated, were due to its faulty 
administration by the juries, to the absence of a 
trained legal profesaiun, and to the non-existence 
of records to secure continuity of deci.sion. 

8 . Views of Plato and Aristotle.—The laws of 
Athens were the expression of tlie best opinion of 
an unusually intelligent community, and even the 
most advanced thinkers, who were ready enough 
to criticize defects in the constitution, found but 
little to improve upon in the criminal code. When 
Plato set out, in the 9th lK>ok of the Laws, to 
provide the citizens of his pattern State with a 
revised series of statutes, the amendments which 
he advocated were made, not so much from dis¬ 
satisfaction with the Athenian code, as from a 
desire to preserve intact the essential features of 
his reformed community. Thus, he objected to 
the punishment of disfranchisement, and to tlial 
of perpetual banishment, because tliey woul( 
interfere with the permanent occupation of th 
lots which were assigned to the citizens (855 B, C) 
For similar reasons, lines were to be indicted more 
sparingly than was usual at Athens; and a more 
frequent resort to Hogging and the pillory—-form* 
of punishment odiou.s to tlie Athenian mind, how¬ 
ever fandliar at Sparta ^Grote, Plato, London, 
1865, iii. 433)—was recommended. The motive 
which prompted these changes, and which informs 
the whole body of liis legislation, is derived from 
his conception of the real nature of crime and the 
object which punishment should seek. It should, 
however, be remembered that, as his citizens were 
a carefully selected and liigdily educated body, he 
anticipated that crime would be a rare occurrence, 
and that legislation was needed only by way of 
precaution against the perversity of human nature 
(853 C-E). Now, Socrates had taught that virtu* 
is fundamentally a matter of knowledge, and that 

1 There are occasional references in Greek literature to 
stoning as a traditional mode of execution for heinous offences, 
but it was rather a survival of the custom of human 8:u:rinc« 
than the enactment of a legal code. See J. G. Frazer, i’aizsanuw. 
London, lb98, iii. 417; Verrall on itsch. Xo, llu7. 
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wrongful action necessarily proceeds from ignor 
ance. Hence the paradox that no one is willinglj 
nniust; for, if a man knows the good, he will 
follow it. To this doctrine Plato consistently 
adhered in his latest work (860 D, E), and it is 
obvious that it cuts at the root of the common 
distinction of jurisprudence between voluntary 
and involuntary wrongs. But Plato did not deny 
the existence of injustice or of voluntary wrong 
{4Kou<Tia d/xapTifi^ara); only he gave a new connota¬ 
tion to these terms, based upon the principles of 
his own psychology. Thus, injustice is due to the 
dominance in the soul of unreasoning emotion— 
either anger or desire, the stimulus of pain or of 
pleasure ; but if, on the other hand, the emotions 
are controlled by the reason, it is no longer possible 
for a man to commit an unjust act, although his 
actions may be misguided and harmful to others. 
P'or, though the reason may be strong to master 
the lower impulses, yet its successful operation 
may be impeded by ignorance or prejudice; and 
in this manner voluntary error is possible (Grote, 
iii. 399). It follows that the chief aims of the 
law-giver will be at once by education to subdue 
the passions, by compensation to make amends to 
the sud'erer, by prescribed penalties to deter, and 
by enforced penalties to chasten and reform.^ 
Above all, the spirit of his laws must be such as 
to strengthen and guide the rational faculty by 

f >res(Tibing such beliefs as are agreeable to abso* 
ute reason. It is only when the evil is recognized 
as incurable that death is a suitable penalty, best 
for the criminal himself, and useful as an example 
to others. 

Plato recognized tw’o aspects of punishment, the 
corrective (Adam on Jiep. 380 B) and the preven¬ 
tive, both of which are to be distinguished from 
a purely vindictive exercise of authority {Gorg, 
625 A ; Prof. 324 A ; Legg. 864 B, 934 A). In the 
same way Aristotle distinguished vengeance, the 
object of which is the satisfaction of the inflicter, 
from chasti.sement directed to the good of the 
criminal {Rhet. i. 10, 1369b, 13; Eth, Nic. ii. 3, 
1104b, 16); and, in entire agreement with Plato, 
he held that, whereas good men may be ad¬ 
monished, others, whose vice is incurable, must be 
cast out {ih, x. 9, 1180a, 9). Elsewhere he speaks 
of corrective justice {SiopBurriKbv SUaiov) as proceed¬ 
ing by arithmetical proportion, indemnifying the 
injured party by subtracting from the gam <3 the 
wrongdoer an amount equivalent to the loss of his 
victim {ib. v. 4, 1132a, 10), as distinguished from 
distributive justice, which seeks to establish a 
geometrical proportion according to the respec¬ 
tive merits or the individuals concerned ; but in 
the Politics^ where we might have looked for a 
reasoned treatment of punishments, nothing of 
the kind is to be found. 

It is unnecessary to detail the provisions which 
Plato recommended for the punishment of sacri¬ 
lege, homicide, and wounding; but it deserves to 
be remarked, as showinij tliat he was alive to 
the defects of the Athenian jury-courts, that he 
refrained from drawing up precise enactments to 
fit every possible contingency, because he trusted 
largely to the discretion of his select and well- 
trained court, which was established to take the 

f lace of the Council of the Areopagus (876 B-E). 

t should further be noticed that, while generally 
adopting, with slight alterations, the provisions of 
the Athenian code, in dealing with the offence of 
battery he left the beaten person to defend himself 
as best he might, unless ho happened to be twenty 
years older than his assailant (879 C). In thus 
1 Similarly the Stoics, as reported by Seneca, de Clem. L 22. 1 . 
As practical reformers they were very far from c^rryingf to its 
loffical conclusion the doctrine that all crimes are equal, not- 
withstandinjr the banter of Horace {Sat. i. 8 . 121) and Cicero 
[pro Mur 61). 


training the young to endure blows, and in inculcat¬ 
ing reverence for old age, Plato was showing hii 
preference for the methods of Spartan discipline. 
But the most extraordinary of all Plato’s legis¬ 
lative experiments was the intolerant enactment 
against religious heresy. He distinguished three 
classes of heretics: ( 1 ) those who do not believe 
in gods at all; ( 2 ) those who believe that gods 
exist, but do not concern themselves with human 
alfairs; ( 3 ) those who believe that the gods may be 
proi>itiated by prayers or sacrifice (885 B). Of 
these classes the third is the most pernicious ; but 
any one who was found guilty of impiety as falling 
under any of the three classes, even if his conduct 
was otherwise free from blame, was to be im¬ 
prisoned for five years; and, if at the end of that 
time he was still unrepentant, he must be put to 
death (909 A). Further, if the oflence of heresy 
was found aggravated by bad conduct, the oftender 
must be kept in solitary confinement until he 
died, and, after death, refused the rites of burial. 

Litbratdrk.—T he chief authority on Athenian Jurisprudence 
Is J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Reckt und Jiechtsver/ahrenf pt. 
1., Leipzig, 1906, pt. ii., 1908 ; but, ae the work ii not yet com¬ 
plete, it is atill necessary to refer to the same writer’s revised 
edition of Meier-Schomann, Der attische Process, Berlin, 
1883-1887. See aliO C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griech. 
Rechtsalterthumer, ed. Thalheim, Freiburg, 1884 ; G. F. Schu¬ 
mann, Lehrbuch der griech. Alterthiimer*, ed. Lipsiui, Berlin, 
1897, eap. vol. I. pp. 606-637 ; G. Gilbert, Handbuch der griech. 
Staatsaiterthdiner^, Leipzig, 1898, esp. vol. i. pp. 421-467. 
There are also numerous articles bearing on the subject by 
T. Thalheim, in Pauly-Wiisowa. For the primitive beliefs 
connected with the blood-feud, see E. Rohde, Psyche \ 
Tubingen. 1007, i. 269-277. A. C. PEAR.SON. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hebrew). 
—Crime, strictly speaking, is an oflence against 
the law of a State, which the State punishes, as 
distinguished from sin against God, and other 
wrongdoing of which the State takes no cognizance. 
This idea had not been formulated by the Israelites, 
and there is no Heb. word exactly equivalent to 
our ‘crime.’ A crime was a form of ‘evil* (jr3» 
ra '). In the same way there was no one general 
term for ‘punishment’; it might be denoted by 
ig^mtU) and other words for ‘ recompense’; or 
by l'>V (’dwdn) and other words for ‘sin’ or 
‘iniquity’ (punishment being regarded as an effect 
of sin), or by forms of the root "ipu {pqd)y ‘visit.’ 
The crimes and punishments recognized by the 
Israelites may be classified thus (only the more 
common Heb. words are given): 

I. CRIMES: I. Religious offences: blasphemy 

(derivatives of "pa brk, gdp, n’f, Lv 24^®'^*); 
breaches of ritual^ as to food (Lv 7*®), uncleanness 
(7®®), sacrifice and offerings (19® etc.); idolatry, or 
the worship of false gods (Dt 13); illegitimate 
assumption of the ^iestly or prophetic office (Nu 16, 
17, Dt 18^); magic, divination, sorcery, and icitch- 
craft (Dt 18®'^®); Sabbath-breaking (Nu 16*®"^*); 
perjury (Ex 20*®); war against Israel on the part 
of idolatrous nations, which wa^ regarded as an 
offence against Jahweh (cf. II. i).— 2 . Offences 
against the State: treason (1 K 21*®, 2 K 14®); 
bribery and oppression (Ex 23**®).— 3 . Sexual 
offences: bestiality (Ex 22 *®, Lv 18®®); prostitution 
(Lv 19®®); incest (Lv 18®*^-); sodomy (Lv 18“).— 
4 . Offences against property; adultery (deriva¬ 
tives of »]KJ, rtp. Ex 20*^); kidnapping (Ex 21*«); 
leaving pit uncovered, or otherwise causing damage 
through carelessness (Ex 21®®*®® 22®"*®); theft (fix 
22*'®); usury (Ex 22*®); seduction or rape of 
daughter , Dt22®®*®®).— 5 . Off^ences against 

the person : murder (Ex 20**); injuries (Ex 21*®*®^). 

Offences against the family: cursing parents 
(Ex 21*’). 

II. Punishments : i. Religious penalties.— 
Manj ritual offences might be atoned for by 
sacrifices, seclusion, washings, and other rites ; 
e.g. touching an unclean thing was atoned for by 
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sacrifice (Lv 5^"^*); eating flesh of an animal not 
properly killed was atoned for by wasliing one’s 
clothes and person, and remaining unclean until 
the evening (Lv 17^®). Sacrifices seem to be 
required in connexion with all sins which could 
be forgiven. A person in a state of uiicleanness 
could not be present at the Temple services, or 
partake of the Passover. 

ExccnnmMinxcatvm was practised in later Judaism, hut it is 
doubtful how far it had anv equivalent in ancient Israel. Tlie 
Priestly Code prescribes the penalty of ‘ cutting olT from the 
people'for numerous offences, mostly against the ritual laws, 
out sometimes for gross forms of immorality. A comparison of 
parallel passages shows that in some cases offences punished in 
one chapter by * cutting off ’ are punished in another by * death' 
fcf. Lv 18. 20). On the other hand, some offences punished by 
‘cutting off’ teem to us trivial, e.g. omitting, without valid 
excuse, to observe the Passover (Nu 9*3), but such matters 
might not seem trivial to the Israelites. It is practically certain 
that death was never regularly inflicted for the various offences 
which were to be punished by ‘cutting off.’ The difficult^' is 
explained by the history of the Priestly Code ; it was compiled 
by Babylonian Jews ; its authors had no experience in inflicting 
death penalties, and no immediate prospect of such experience. 
They indulged in a theoretical seventy, untempered by practical 
necessities ; they used the term ‘cutting off,’ because it would 
also serve to describe excommunication from social fellowship 
and religious privilege—a penalty within the power of the exiles 
to inflict. 

Heathen nations stubbornly fighting against Israel were to be 
subjected to the ban (0*in, Ij-irem), i.e. to be massacred In 
honour of Jahweh, according to certain texts (e.g. Dt 7*). The 
leading instance is Jericho (Jos 6^1). In later Judaism, excom¬ 
munication of varying degrees of severity was inflicted for 
ecclesiastical and other offences; and the ancient name liirem 
was used for the severest form. 

Some laws and historical precedents show that 
God Himself was held to inflict punishment on 
certain occasions by direct intervention— Divine 
visitation. Thus (Lv 10^^*) Nadab and Abihu are 
struck dead by Jahweh for offering the wrong sort 
of incense ; and the adulteress who has denied her 

uilt and submitted herself to the trial by ordeal 

y drinking Hhe bitter water which causeth a 
curse’ is smitten by God with disease—‘her belly 
shall swell, and her thigh shall rot’ (Nu 6^). No 
instance is recorded. 

2. Secular penalties.—(a) Death. —This penalty 
is often prescribed without specifying how it is to 
be inflicted. In many instances the culprit was 
slain with sword, spear, or dagger, according to 
the convenience or choice of the executioner {e.g. 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, 1 K 19M. There 
is no clear case of beheading in the OT, though 
the head was often severed from a dead body (e.g. 
Goliath, 1 S 17®M- In the NT, John the Baptist 
(Mk 6”) was beheaded, and Janies (Ac 12^) ‘slain 
with the sword.’ ‘Hanging’ is referred to in 
Dt 21”, but what is in view is probabljr exposure 
after execution (cf. Gn 40”, Pharaoh’s chief baker ; 
Jos 8”, the king of Ai). Stoning seems to have 
been the most usual mode of capital punishment, 
and burning to death was inflicted for some offences 
(see below). 

The Bible and the Apocrypha refer to other 
forms of execution practised by heathen nations. 
Thus 2 Mac, in describing the Syrian persecution, 
mentions throwing down from the wall of a city 
(6^°), beating to death on a wheel or drum 
(Tvtnravov, 6^*- ”), and torturing to death with fire 
(7®). Crucifixion, a common Koman punishment, 
was used in the case of our Lord; and He 11” 
speaks of martyrs being sawn asunder. Daniel 
and his accusers were thrown to the lions (Dn 6). 
The severity of the death penalty was sometimes 
enhanced by refusing to allow the relatives of the 
culprit to bury the corpse (2 S 2H®). 

The following is a list of the crimes for which 
death was inflicted; the mode of execution is 
given in square brackets ; where nothing is stated 
on this point, we have no information ; 

Various forms of homicide : murder (Ex 21Lv 2417); child- 
gacrifice (Lv 202 [stoning]); manslaughter, if the avenger of 
blood caught the slayer outside the city of refuge (Nu 8627); 


keeping an ox known to be dangerous. If the ox killed a human 
being (Ex 212^). 

Bearing false vritness on a capital charge (Dt IQi*-*!). 

Kidnapping (Ex 21i«). 

JnsiUt or injury to parents (Lv 20», Ex 21 ifl-n, Dt 2121 
(stornngl). 

Variout forms of sexual immorality : incest (Lv 2()i* 
[burning]); unchastity (Dt 2221- 24 [stoning]); adultery or un¬ 
natural vices (Lv 201^ 1®); fornication on the part of a priest’s 
daughter (I^v 212 [burning]); fornication on the part of a 
betrothed woman (Dt 2222 rf. [stoning], Gn 8824 [burning]). 

Vanous religious and ritual offences : witchcraft, magic 
etc. (Ex 2218 , Lv 20«- 27 [stonir^]) ; idolatry (Ex 2220, Dt 1310 
[stoning]); blasphemy (Lv 2410-23 claim to be a 

prophet (Dt lo [stoning]); intrusion of alien into sacred 
place or office (Nu I®! ^8 187); Sabbath-breaking (Ex SD^). 

According to Lv 27“*’, human beings may be 
made herein (‘devoted’) to Jahweli ; and, if so 
devoted, must be put to death. Probably only 
criminals or heathen enemies (cf. abt^ve) were 
subject to .such treatment. 

(b) Mutilation is involved in the princiiile ‘an 
eye for an eye,’ etc. (Ex 21”^-). No in.stance is 
mentioned of the application of this law, but we 
may compare the cutting off of tlie thumbs and 
great toes of Adonibezek (Jg 1®*''). Mutilation is 
mentioned in 2 Mac 7S and blinding in the cases 
of Sam.son (Jg 16^*) and Zedekiah (2 K 25^). 

(c) Flogging, limited to a maximum of forty 
stripes (Dt 25*), was inflicted on a betrothed slave- 
girl guilty of fornication, and on her partner in the 
offence (Lv 19”),^ and for other minor offences. The 
references in Proverbs imply a large use of tliis 
punishment, especially for children ; and in the NT 
it is spoken of as used in the synagogues for 
religious offences (2 Co 11®^). The actual practice 
in ancient Israel was much more severe than the 
prescrijition of the Deuteronomic and Priestly laws. 
Ex 21*^** deals with cases in which a master flogs a 
male or female slave to death, and decides that he 
is not to l>o punished unless the victim actually 
dies under his hand (cf. Jg 8’, 1 K 12*'). The 
Roman scourging, the Egyptian bastinado, and the 
various forms of flogging amongst heathen peoples, 
were much more severe than the Jewish * forty 
stripes save one.’ 

(a) Exposure of the person .—The figurative 
description of the punishment of Jerusalem in 
Ezk 1(5” may imply that this punishment was 
inflicted on adulteresses in Israel ; but, as these 
chapters were written in Babylonia, the imagery 
may have been suggested by heathen practices. 

(e) Stocks (e.g. Jer 20® njyni?, manpeketh ; Ac 

16” TO ^v\oy). 

(/) Slavery, for theft (Ex 22®), or as a result of 
debt (2 K 4*, Neh 6®). 

(g) Imprisonment is not appointed in the Law as 
a punishment. It was used for the detention of 
otlenders before trial, or pending execution, as well 
as in cases where it was desired to keep a danger¬ 
ous or obnoxious person under restraint, or to 
secure the persons of slaves and captives. There 
is no evidence that terms of imprisonment were ap¬ 
pointed expressly as a punishment, except in Ezr 7 . 

(^) Exile is not appointed in the Law ; the 
fugitive from justice might exile himself (Absalom, 
2 S 13”). Exile is mentioned as a penalty inflicted 
by the Persians (Ezr 7®®).* 

(i) Childlessness for immorality is probably a 
Divine visitation (Lv 20®®). 

(j) Penalties in money and goods .—Compensation 
is required for theft, and in cases where person or 
property has been injured through carelessness or 
malice. In cases of mere carelessness an equivalent 

1 The Hebrew (.rnn n'jpj, biqqOreth tihyeh) meani literally 
‘there shall be an examination' (RV ‘they shall be punished'). 
The interpretation given in the text is commonly ado, Led, and 
is probably correct. Cf. the use of the term ‘ examine ’ for 
‘torture.’ 

2 The Aram. sh^rdshU (Kethib), or th^rdshi (Q»r6; 

AVm and RVm ‘ rooting out ’), is interpreted in this sense by 
RV. etc. 
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eompensation was required (Ex 22 ®); but, wher 
there was moral guilt, the compensation was heavier. 
t.q. for theft the thief must restore fourfold, tivefolt 
(fix 22 ^), or sevenfold (Pr Compensation fo; 
the killing of a slave by an ox known to be danger 
ous is fixed at thirty shekels (Ex 21®-^); for th( 
seduction of a daughter at fifty shekels, the seducei 
to marry her (Dt 22 *^); for a false accusation o 
uncha-stity against a newly married wife, on( 
hundred shekels, to be paid to her father (Dt 22**), 
In some cases fines might be accepted in place oi 
c 4 ij)ital punishment (cf. below, Ill. 5 ). See aisc 
Ezr 7^®. 

(k) Unspecified penalties .—Numerous acts are 
enjoined or forbidden without any penalty being 
attached to the breach of the law ; e.g. liybrids 
must not be bred (Lv 19**). 

III. Moral and religious significance.— 

1. Progress.—We may distinguish, on the one 
hand, the practice of the Israelite monarchy, and 
on the other, the system of law embodied in the 
Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes. 'I'he practice of 
the monarchy is shown in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 2P-23** [EJ) and in the references in the nar¬ 
ratives. This practice was a development from 
earlier times; changes must have come about as 
the Israelites passed from the nomad period to that 
of the Judges, and again to the monarchy ; but our 
information is not sufficiently full to enable us to 
trace tliis development. Even for the monarchy 
our data are meagre ,* our extant narratives were 
intended to edify later generations, and references 
to ohiectionable features in early practice have 
probafdy been largely omitted, especially when 
they were connected with David and others who 
were regarded as representatives of true piety. 
Moreover, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes 
never had a fair trial as the working laws of an 
independent State ; they always remained more 
or less religious ideals. Such theoretical codes may 
be both higher in some respects and lower in others 
than the actual practice of their own time. For 
instance, provisions that call for large sacrifices on 
the part of the powerful and wealthy in the interests 
of the poor are easy to prescribe on parchment, but 
difficult to enforce in real life. On the other hand, 
the cruel penalties by which enthu.sia.sts seek to 
promote and safeguard religion are mitigated in 
their practical application by considerations of 
humanity. A Deuteronomic scribe in the quiet 
seclusion of his study, or whatever corresponded to 
a study in those aays, might enjoin wholesale 
ma.ssacres without compunction; but he might have 
shrunk from putting into force his own laws on 
real living men, women, and children. 

At the same time, the available evidence makes 
it probable that, if Judah had continued an in¬ 
dependent State, the development of its legal 
system would have been in the direction of 
humanity and righteousness, under the influence of 
the prophets of the school of Lsaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezetvicf, and of the priests who shared their views. 
For instance, accimling to ancient law, if a man 
were guilty of a heinous offence, his family might 
share his punishment (c.^. Achan, Jos and the 
kinsfolk of Saul, 2 S 21*'*). But Dt 24*® forbids 
the practice. Aj^ain, marriage with a half-sister 
was regarded as lawful for Abraham (Gn 20*** [EJ) 
and foi Anmon (2 S 13*®), but is forbidden by Lv 18*. 

On the other hand, the later legislation shows a 
tendency to religious fanaticism, and towards the 
subordination of public welfare to the material 
interests of the priesthood ; and probably this 
tendency would not have been altogether defeated 
if Judah had remained an independent State. 

The final redactors of the lorah combined the 
various earlier and later codes, without attempting 
to reconcile or co-ordinate them; equal sanction ! 


was given to inconsistent laws; crude, primitive 
customs were placed on the same level as the moiv. 
humane enactments of later times. Obviously this 
happened because these Babylonian Jews were 
compiling a record, and not providing for practical 
needs. 

2. Classification.—There is no formal classifica¬ 
tion, but certain principles are implied. The 
inclusion of secular laws in the Torah indicates 
that all crime was re^^arded as sin against God, and 
that the administration of justice rested on Divine 
authority. This is an axiom of all religions as fx) 
the ideal State; but it was more emphasized in 
ancient times than it is now, because religion and 
the State were more intimately a.ssociated. Ham¬ 
murabi, for instance, receives his laws from the 
sun-god, Shamash. Ezk 20*® is a striking illustra¬ 
tion of the way in which the actual legal system 0 / 
Israel was regarded as a Divine institution ; even 
iniquitous laws are imposed by God as a punish¬ 
ment : ‘ Moreover also I gave them statutes that 
were not good, and judgments wherein they should 
not live.’ On the other hand, the protests of the 
pre-exilio prophets against the corruptions of their 
times involve a distinction between secular and 
Divine law ; the two might clash. 

The modern recoj^nitiun of purely religious 
offences, with which tlie State does not deal, is not 
found in the OT. As in mediieval Christendom, 
such offences might incur secular os well as re 
ligious penalties ; the idolater was to be put to 
death. Again, the Law does not clearly distinguish 
between human punishment and Divine visitation ; 
the penalties of similar offences may include both ; 
e.g. in Lv 20 some forms of .sexual immorality are 
to be punished with death ; in other cases it is .said 
that the culprits will die childless. The prominence 
given to Divine visitation suggests a distinction 
oetween crimes which can be detected and punished 
by men and those hidden from men, but known to 
Jod, and dealt with directly by Him. The imposi¬ 
tion of a fine for such offences as homicide and 
seduction (II. 2. [j)) 8 how.s that these were regarded 
partly as offences against property. 

There is a distinction drawn between wrongs 
done to a free Israelite, to a slave, and to foreigners 
re.spectively; e.g. the slaying of a free man is 
severely punished, but a .slave may be beaten to 
death provided he does not actually die under the 
rod (Ex 21 ***'); if an ox known to be dangerous 
kills a free man, the owner may be put to death 
(Ex 21 **); but, if the victim is a slave, thirty 
shekels are paid to his master (v.**). * The stranger 

within thy gates’ (the g^r^ or ‘resident alien’) 
enjoyed the protection of the law, and alliances 
were maintained with some neighbouring States; 
►therwise history suggests that might was mo.stly 
ight along the borders ; cf. David’s doings in the 
Negeb (1 S 27®**), the Danite conquest of Laish 
Jg 18), and the exploits of Sam.son (Jg 14 f.). 

3 . Range of offences.—The list of omissions and 
jommissions recognized as crimes indicates a high 
moral standani. The wrongfulnoss of ritual irregu- 
‘arities is, indeed, exaggerated by treating them as 
in.s and crimes. On tlie other hand, the Penta- 
.eucli strives to promote social righteousness in 
nany matters which modern law does not venture 
.0 deal with ; e.g. Dt 24*® enjoin.s the prompt pay- 
nent of wages, and Lv 19** forbids lying. But the 
iff’erence is only apparent; the Pentateuch com- 
lines moral admonition with legislation, and draws 
o hard and fast line between tlie two. Again, the 
jomparatively low stage of social development 
eaclied by the Israelites excuses such blots as 
he toleration of polygamy and slavery, and the 
ibsence of any full recognition of international 
norality. 

. Subjects of punishment.—In some cases 
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animals were put to death ; e.g. an ox that had 
gored a man or woman was to be stoned, and its 
flesh might not lie eaten (Ex cf. Lv 20^®^*)• 

Animals and even goods which could* be burnt 
might be destroyed in the herem, or ban (Jos 72 *). 
In earlier times the family might Ije put to death for 
a crime committed by its head (cf. 111. i), but the 
practice is forbidden, as already noted, in Dt 24‘«. 

There is nothing to show at what age young 
persons became legally responsible for their actions. 
Tlie census in Nii 1* included all males from twenty 
years old ; and the age at which Levites began 
their service is variously given aa twenty-five 
(Nu 82<), or thirty (4”), although responsioility 
must have begun earlier. Nothing is said as to 
exemption from punishment on account of mental 
weakness. 

Naturally the legal codes did not recognize the 
principle that the powerful and wealthy might 
commit crimes with impunity ; but they often 
enjoyed much licence in practice, as is shown by 
the narratives of Micah and the Danites ; of David 
and Uriah ; Amiion, Tamar, and Absalom ; and 
the frequent protests of the prophets. 

5 . Humanity : adjustment of severity of punish¬ 
ment to heinousness of crime.—The legal codes 
were evidently anxious that the punishment should 
be justly prujiortioned to the otlence, hen<e the 
obvious principle of equal retaliation, found in the 
codes of many peoples, of an ‘ eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ and the laws providing for 
coni])ensjition fur injury to jiropm ty or }»ers«m. 

'riie list of capital ollenccs (II. 2 . (a)) is a little 
lung, and includes some which, according to modern 
itleas, do not permit so severe a punishment, e.g. 
insult to jmrents, Sabbath-breaking, etc. But, as 
W’e have said, it is <loubtful whether death was ever 
regularly inflicted for ritual ofl'ences ; and, at any 
rate, the laws are due to an exaggerated sense of 
the wickedness of such acts rather than to reckless 
severity. The use of barbarous punishments— 
burning alive, mutilation, and flogging—is strictly 
limited ; and there is no trace, eitlier in the Law 
or in the history, of the torturing of witnesses or 
accused persons in order to obtain evidence. 

The principle of blood-money is recognized only 
to a very limited extent; Ex provides that, 

if an ox known to he dangerous kill any one, the 
owner shall he put to death, hut that ‘ it there he 
laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life whatsoever is laid upon him’ 
—in the case of a slave thirty shekels to the slave’s 
owner. Similarly, any one flogging his slave to 
death, without the slave actually dying under the 
rod, is sutticiently punished hy the loss of his slave 
(Ex 212^* ); and in the case of injury to slaves the 
kx talionis is not to be enforced, any mutilation of 
slaves being atoned for by emancipation (Ex 212 ®|*). 
So, too, Ex permits compensation for bodily 

injury to a free man. On the other hand, Nu 
3531 . 8 i prohibits the acceptance of hlood-nioney 
for intentional murder, or even the release of a 
man who has committed unintentional homicide 
from tlie obligation of remaining in a city of refuge 
till the death of the higli priest. 

6 . Connexion with methods of administration of 
justice in other nations.—Israel was always part of 
the international system which comjirised Western 
Asia and Egypt; and there was a constant action 
and reaction between the various mem hers of this 
system. At the outset, Israel was a group of nomad 
tribes, and the original basis of its Law was tlie 
tribal custom of the Bedawin. The position of the 
goH, the next-of-kin, the avenger of blood, goes 
hack to this source. The settlement in Canaan 
must have led to the adoption of many Canaanite 
laws. Now, Canaan and all Western Asia were, 
from a very early period, dominated hy Babylonia 


the conquests of Sargon i. of Akkad (c. 2700 B c I 
extended to the Mediterranean, so that the institu? 
tions of Canaan were partly shaped hy Baliylonian 
influence. Lut, again, both the Canaanites and 
tile Babylonians probably sprang originally from 
Arabia ; so that Israel, Canaan, and Babylon all 
arew from an original common stock of tribal 
customs; and it is very ditticult to determine 
whether a law is a purely Israelite survival from 
uiis common stock, or has been derived through 
Canaan or Babylon. Moreover, during long periods 
the Egyptian kings exercised a suzerainty over 
byna; and Egypt had its share in moulding the 
life of Canaan (cf. the Amarna tablets, c. 1400 
B.C.). Something, too, may perhaps he due to the 
‘ bondage ’ in Egypt; hut not much, for the Israel- 
ite tribes for the most part lived a nomad life in the 
border provinces. 

The recently discovered Code of ^ammurabi 
(king of Babylon, c. 2100 B.c.) shows how much 
the Israelite institutions had in common with those 
of Babylon. There are numerous parallels be¬ 
tween this Code and tlie Pentateuch, especially the 
ancient Book of the Covenant, Ex ‘2U^^-2;L Both, 
for instance, lay down the principle of an ‘ eye 
for an eye,’etc. ; both prescribe the punishment of 
leath for kidnapping ; and both direct that if a 
man is in charge of some one else’s cattle he may 
clear himself hy an oath and need not make com¬ 
pensation. As the Co<le of yammiirahi was cer¬ 
tainly known in Babylonia and Assyria as late as 
the Exile, Israelite legislation may nave been in¬ 
fluenced hy it at any time ; hut the i)arallels may 
he largely due to common dependence on the 
primitive tradition of Arabia. 

In comparing the ethical and religious value of 
Israelite justice with that of other nations, we have 
to <li8tiiiguish the practice of the monarchy and 
earlier times, as depicted in the history and P2x 
2022-23, from the ideal set forth in Deuteronomy 
and the Priestly laws. It will have been seen that 
our knowledge of the early practice is fragmentary. 
It is jKissihle, too, that the redactors of the litera¬ 
ture suppressed evidence that was discreditable to 
Israel, though it is not likely that this has been 
done to any great extent. But, as far as our 
information goes, it does not appear that the 
administration of justice in ancient Israel differed 
conspicuously from that of neighbouring Semitic 
nations in the same period, as illustrated, for 
instance, hy the Code of y amniurahi. And in such 
matters Israel would compare favourably with 
Greece, or Koine, or China, or with most Christian 
nations before the close of the 18th cent. A.D. 

The Deuteronomic and Priestly ideal aims at a 
level of social righteousness which has never been 
attained in practice, and ranks with the Utopias of 
modern social reformers. The Priestly legislation 
is, indeed, disfigured by an undue care for thf 
material interests of the sacerdotal caste; bu 
neitlier the practice nor the theory of the religious 
law of Israel includes anything like the Inquisition 
and similar systems instituted by the Christian 
Church. 

Litkraturr.—A rt. ‘ Crimea and Piiniahnienta,’ in HDB ; artt 
'Law and JuRti«'e,' in EBi, and 'Gcricht und llecht bei dei 
Hcbr.aern,’ in (by Benzinger); the relevant sections ol 

the (>T Arcluvoldijifs of Ewald, Benzinger, and Nowack ; anc 
the standard commentaries on the I’entateuch and other Bihlica, 
passages. For the Code of Hammurabi, see the art. on that suL 
ject by C. H. W. Johns in UDB^ vol. v, p. 584, and S. A. 
Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of (Jaininurahi, London 
1903. W. H. Bennett. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hindi). 
—I. Most of the terms designating ‘ crime ’ or 
‘ ott'ence ’ in Sanskrit are essentially religious in 
their nature, and no strict line between sins and 
punisliahle ofl'ences has ever been drawn. The 
jDharmaidstrcu (law-books) contain long lista of the 
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various degrees of crime or guilt—from mortal sins, 
such as sexual intercourse with one’s mother, 
daughter, or daughter-in-law, down to crimes 
merely rendering the perpetrator unworthy 
receive alms, such as receiving gifts from a despic 
able person, su^isisting by money-lending, tellii\ 
lies, serving a Siidra, or to crimes causing detile 
ment, such os killing birds, amphibious and aquati 
animals, worms or insects, and eating nutmegs an 
the like. Analogous lists of sins may be found i 
the ancient religious literature of the Buddhists o 
India. Many of these sins recur among the otlence: 
mentioned in the secular laws of the Brahmans 
Thus the killing of a cow, the sacred animal of th 
Hindus, is a jmnishable otfcnce as well as a crime, 
The commission of a heavy sexual oll'ence is to bt 
visited with punishment by the king, and at the 
same time the stain caused by such sin is to be 
removed by religious atonement. Killing a Brah 
man, or depriving him of his gold, is a crime 
deserving capital punishment of an aggravated 
form, no doubt because the religious law allbrds 
^)ecial protection to the sacred person of 
Brahman. Many eccentricities of the criminal 
law are due to the religious element entering 
largely into it. Thus the sacredness ascribed to 
the Vedas comes out in the following rules: 
SAdra listening intentionally to a recitation of the 
Veda shall have his cars filled with molten tin or 
lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out; if he remembers them, his body shall be 
split in twain. The sanctity with which Brahmans 
are invested has led to establishing the principle 
that no corporal punishment shall ever be resorted 
to in the case of a criminal of the Brahman caste. 
Nor could the banishment of a Brahman be con¬ 
nected with the confiscation of his properiy, the 
ordinary consequence of banishment. The Sudras, 
on the other hand, were treated very badly, be¬ 
cause they were considered to have no share m the 
re-birth caused for the higher castes by their 
initiation with a sacred prayer from the Vedas. 
Thus, a Brahman who abuses a Sfldra is 

condemned to pay no fine. A Sfldra, on the con¬ 
trary, undergoes corporal punishment, if he only 
assumes a po.sition equal to a member of a high 
caste, in sitting, in lying down, in conversation, or 
on a road. Money-lending is viewed as an unholy 
act; Brahmans are, therefore, forbidden to practise 
usury. Certain kinds of interest on loans are 
entirely prohibited. Among sexual crimes, inter¬ 
course with the wife of a spiritual teacher is looked 
upon as a very heavy offence, equal to incest, and 
so is intercourse with a Buddhist nun. Gambling 
is stigmatized as a sinful practice, though some 
legislators do not object to gambling in a public 
gaming-house, where the king may raise a certain 
percentage on the stakes. False witnesses are de- 
simated as thieves of words. Heaven is the reward 
of a witness who speaks truth ; in the contrary 
case, hell will be his portion. Other crimes of the 
Brahmanical law savour of Oriental despotism, as, 
e.^., when the forgery of a royal document is 
visited with capital punishment. The caste system 
becomes visible in the gradation of crimes and 
punishments according to the caste of the offender, 
as will be shown below. 

2 . ‘Punishment’ {(landa) in the Code of Manu 
(vii. 14 ff.) is personified as a god with a black hue 
and red eyes, created by the Lord of the World 
as his son, and as an incarnation of Law, formed of 
Brahman’s glory. Punishment is declared to keep 
the whole world in order, since without it the 
stronger would oppress the weaker and roast them, 
like fish on a spit; the crow would eat the conse¬ 
crated rice ; the dog would lick the burnt oblation ; 
ownership would not remain with any one ; and 
all barriers would bo broken through. Punishment 


is declared to be in truth the king and ruler, 
although it has to be inflicted by the king on those 
who deserve it. The king in person should every 
day decide causes in the court when brought before 
him, or else he should send a Brahman acting as his 
dequity. A king when punishing the wi^ed is 
comparable to the god Vanina, who binds a sinner 
with roT)es. If a king does not strike a thief who 
approaches him, holding a club in his hand and 
proclaiming his deed, the guilt falls on the king; 
the thief, whether he be slain or nardoned, is 
purified of his guilt. The king should first punish 
by admonition, afterwards by reproof, thirdly by a 
fine, after that by corporal chastisement (Manu, viii. 
129). As a matter of fact, fines are by far the most 
common kind of punishment in the criminal code 
of tlie JSanskrit law-books, and they were equally 
common, shortly before the times of British rule, in 
the Hindu kingdoms of Kajputnna (Tod), Mysore 
(Dubois), and others. The lines might extend to 
conlisciation of the entire property of a criminal ; 
but in such cases, according to Narada (xviii. 10 f.), 
the tools of workmen, the weapons of soldiers, 
and other neces.sary implements are to be exempt 
from confiscation. Capital punishment, in various 
aggravated forms, such as impaling on a stake, 
tramplin ‘1 to death by an elephant, burning, roast¬ 
ing, cutting to pieces, devouring by dogs, and 
mutilations, are also frequently inflicted, even for 
comparatively light oflences. The pis talionis, 
which is so universally represented in archaic legis¬ 
lations, becomes especially conspicuous in these 
punishments. Thus a criminal is condemned to 
ose wliatever limb he has used in insulting or 
attacking another. The thievish fingers of a cut- 
purse, and the evil tongue of a calumniator, are to 
oe cut off. A Sudra using insulting language is to 
have a red-hot iron thrust into his mouth, or boiling 
oil dropped into his mouth and ears. The breaker of 
a dike snail be drowned. The killer of a Brahman 
shall be branded with the figure of a headless 
corpse, a drunkard with the flag of a distillery 
shop. Banishment, public disgrace, imprisonment, 
fetters, forced labour, beating, and other forms of 
chastisement are also mentioned. Brahmans, how¬ 
ever, are not to be subject to corporal punishment. 
Nor is this the only privilege enjoyed by Brahmans, 
who are allowed special inaulgences in almost every 
case, the reduction of punishment in consideration 
of the rank of the person being one of the most 
salient features of the ancient legislation of India. 
Thus a K^atriya insulting a Brahman must be 
fined 1(X) panM; a Vai6ya doing the same, 150 or 
200 panas; a SAdra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment. On the other hand, a Brah¬ 
man shtdl pay only 50 panas for insulting a 
Ksatriya, 25 panas for insulting a Vai^ya, and 
nothing at all for insulting a SAdra. A similar 
gradation of fines may be observed in the punish- 
[lent of adultery and many other crimes. If a man 
insults a Brahman by offering him forbidden food, 
he shall be amerced in a heavy fine; and, if he 
gives him spirituous liquor to drink, he shall be 
mt to death. Another characteristic feature of 
-he Indian criminal codeia the infliction of worldly 
punishments for violations of the religious law, as, 
5.^., when an apostate from religious mendicity is 
doomed to become the king’s slave. King Aiolca, 
as early as the 3rd cent. B.C., appointed censors 
who were charged to enforce the regulations con¬ 
cerning the sanctity of animal life, and the observ¬ 
ance of filial piety. King Har^a, in the 7th cent. 
\.D., inflicted capital punishment on all who 
'enturecl to slay any living creature. King 
Cuimlrapala of Gujarat, in the 12th cent., is said 
bo have confiscated the entire property of a mer- 
diant who liad committed the atrocious crime of 
Tacking a louse. A Hindu Kaja of Kolhapur, in 
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A.D. 1716, issued a rescript ordaining due punish¬ 
ment for all tliose who should be dis(*overed to 
entertain heretical ooinions in his kingdom. This 
union of Church and State was specially marked 
under the rule of the Marftthft kings; but even 
in 1876, when Dr. Buhler visited Kashmir, he 
found the Mah&rftjft eagerly intent on looking 
after the due performance of the prdyakhittas, or 
penances prescribed for breaches of the command¬ 
ments of the Smrti. The enforcement of these 
religious ^ punishments otherwise rests with the 
caste, which levies tines for every breach of the caste 
rules, and, in serious cases, excludes the offender. 
(See Expiation and Atonement [Hindu].) 

LrriRATURi.— G. BUhler’s and J. Jolly’s translations of 

xxxili.; J.Tod. 


Criminal Law and Procedura of the Ancient Hindus,'Indian 
Maaazine, 1898; V. A. Smith, TJu Early History of India^, Ox¬ 
ford, 1908 ; K. T. Telang, 'Gleanings from MarithAChronicles,' 
Trans, yth Congr. qf OrisntcUisis, London, 1898; A. Steele, Ths 
Law and Custom of Hindoo CoMtes, new ed., London, 1868; 
J- Jolly, Recht und Situ, Strasaburg, 1896, pp. 116-448 (=GIAP 

J. Jolly. 


It was Wd on the laws of the Tang dynasty of 
i./liina, though modified somewhat in accordance 
with Japanese usages. The penalties prescribed 
were live, viz. capital punishment, exile, penal ser- 
vitiide, beating (with a stick), and scourging (with 
a These are simply copied from the Chinese 

code, ut the older live punishments of China- 
branding on the forehead, cutting off the nose, 
maiming, castration, and death—only the first 
and last were ever practised in Japan. A History 
ojf Japan, published by order of the Japanese 
Government (1893), mentions ‘treason, contumely 
(slander [?]), unfilial conduct, immorality, and so 
forth [«c], as the eight great crimes of the Tai- 
horio. Perhaps the excuse for this very unsatis¬ 
factory enumeration is the circumstance that a 
very substantial^ part of this code has not come 
down to us. It is the basis of all subsequent legia* 
lation. When the TaikO Hideyoshi came into power, 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., he contemplated 
its re-enactment for the whole country, but he died 
Wore giving ai^ practical effect to his intention. 

At first the Tokugawa Shoguns (1600-1868) fol¬ 
lowed the old method of making the laws known 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Japan¬ 
ese).—Long before the dawn of Japanese history, 
Chinese travellers to Japan brought back accounts 
of that country which contain our earliest informa¬ 
tion on this subject, dating from the later Han 
dynasty (A.D. 25-220). One of these notices says: 

* There is no theft, and litigation is unfreouent. 
The wives and children of those who break the 
laws are confiscated [sold as slaves], and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated.* Another 
account says: ‘The laws and customs are strict.* 
There is not much to be learned about crimes and 
punishments from the mixture of myth, legend, 
and chronicle which takes the place of history in 
Japan for a thousand years previous to the 7th 
cent. A.D., though we hear of a staff or gild of 
executioners, and of capital punishment by decapi¬ 
tation ; and a punishment by fine had its origin at 
this time, but it was only for such offences—com¬ 
paratively few in number—as involved ritual un¬ 
cleanness according to Shinto. An ordinance, 
enacted in 801, regularized what was, no doubt, 
an old practice, by which neglect in connexion 
with the ohonihe, or coronation ceremony, the 
eating of flesh, visiting the sick, being concerned 
in any way^ with capital sentences, or touchin" 
anything impure during the month of special 
avoidance of impurity, subjected the culprit to 
an ohokarahi (‘greater purification*), ».«. he was 
obliged to provide the materials for the ceremony 
of his own purgation. This eventually became 
simply a fine. Other ritual offences which required 
purgation were incest, wounds given or received, 
bestiality, and leprosy. Homicide had to be atoned 
for in the same way, but the ritual character of the 
offence appears from the circumstance that even 
justifiable homicide caused uncleanness. 

Welpert thinks that In these fines for ceremonial purification 
we have ' the first source of Japanese criminal law ’ (quoted by 
Florena in TASJ xxvii. [1899] 67); but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, Uie evidence hardly bears out this conclusion. 
Weipert’s theory does not account for the gravest of all punish 
ments, that of death, nor does it apply to robbery, rebellion, 
adultery, arson, and other grave offences. Moreover, the abso- 


usuai befo're all the grea^^ of Shinto. In such cases, 

of course, the idea of a fine was out of the question. There 
is abundant evidence that a criminal law existed from very 
ancient times which had nothing to do with the purgation of 
ritual offences. . , 

Eventually the fines for ceremonial oflences lelJ 
into abeyance, owing to a strong current of Chinese 
influence which set in during the 6th and 7th cents., 
and which led in 702 to the enactment of the code 
of civil and criminal law known as the Taihorid. 


to those only who were required to enforce them. 
But this rule was subsequently modified. New 
laws were read to the people, and inscribed on 
notice-boards set up in conspicuous places. Towards 
the end of the Tokugawa period, a reaction to the 
former policy took place. The authorities con¬ 
sidered it expedient to keep the people in ignorance 
of all but the most general principles of criminal 
law, thinking that the unknown would inspire 
greater terror. Such meagre information as tliey 
vouchsafed to the people was contained in a few 
brief edicts inscribea on notice-boards at the Nihon> 
bashi in Yedo and other conspicuous places through¬ 
out the Empire, prohibiting the evil sect called 
Christian, conspiracy, insurrection, plotting to leave 
the village to which one belonged, murder, arson, 
and robbery. That was all. This system left room 
for much that was arbitrary in the administration 
of the law, which varied considerably in different 
parts of the Empire. The judicial officials did very 
much as they pleased. 

A Japanes* servant of a member of H.M.’a Leratlon stole a 
few dollars, and was handed over to justice. Three months 
later, a visit was received from an official, who gave his master 
the option of having him released—there was no room for him, 
it was explained, in the prison—or decapitated. Needless to 
say, the former alternative was accepted. 

One of the worst features of the early Tokugawa 
legislation was the implication of the oflender’s 
family in the crimes of its head. 

‘ If a man or woman, sentenced to lie crucified or burned, had 
male children above 16 years of age, they were similarly exe¬ 
cuted, and younger children were placed in charge of a relative 
until they reached that age, when they were banished. Even 
when a parent suffered the ordinary capital punishment of 
beheading or hanging, it was within the discretion of the Judge 
to execute or exile the male children. Wives and daughters 
were exempted from the rule of implication, though they might 
be reduced to the ranks of slaves ’ (Brinkley, Japan, iv. 66). 

Thun berg {Travels in Europe, Africa, Asia, Eng. 
tr. 1795-96) says that, in the towns, a whole street 
was often made to suffer for the malpractices of a 
single individual, the master of a house for the 
faults of his domestics, and parents for those of 
their children. These cruel provisions were greatly 
modified in 1721, but the more lenient rules were 
not applicable to the samurai cla.s8. Theft was 
severely punished, usually with death, Avhich was 
the penalty also for swindling or attempted extor¬ 
tion by force. Pickpockets, nowever, were let off 
with branding, or rather tatuing, though a repeti¬ 
tion of the oll'ence involved death. Not before the 
close of the 18th cent, was the execution of a preg¬ 
nant woman deferred until after her delivery. _ 

The law up to the close of the Tokugawa period 
required that an accused person must be induced 
to confess before his guilt was finally determined. 
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The result was that, in many cases, torture was 
freely applied. The commonest device was to hind 
a man with ropes in some constrained position, or 
to make him kneel upon a >jrating of wooden bars 
daced edge upwards, and then to pile weights on 
lis knees. On tlie whole, the tortures emploj^ed 
judicially in Japan were not so cruel as those used 
in mediawal Europe. A samurai was not sent to 
prison. If his oll'ence was not grave enough to call 
for immediate suicide, exile, or decapitation, he 
was ordered to go into confinement in his own 
house. There were different degrees of this kind 
of imprisonment, the most severe of which involved 
a complete ces.sation of egress and ingress for him¬ 
self and his family. 

Siebold, writing early in the 19th cent., gives a 
description of the penal code of Japan at that time, 
which was similar in all essential respects to the 
Taihorio, introduced from China 1100 years before. 
He draws a broad distinction between the punish¬ 
ments of the samurai and those of the common 
people. In the latter case, the culprit might be 
simplj^ cut down by the man of higher rank whom 
he might have insulted or injured, or if he had 
been caught in the act of committing a grave 
otl’ence. Decapitation was more iisutu. Cruci¬ 
fixion, burning, and sawing off the head with a 
bamboo saw were also practised. There were two 
kinds of crucifixion. In one the criminal was 
lashed—not nailed—upside down to a cross which 
had two bans, one at the head and one at the feet, 
between tiie two being a small seat upon wliich the 
weight of the victim rested. At a given command 
an expert spearsman stood on each side, and the 
two drove their spears simultaneously so that they 
passed crosswise through the vital organs. Death 
was instantaneous. Burning was a matter of form. 
The culprit was tied to a stake and strangled before 
the fire was lit. Sawing off the head was of rare 
occurrence, and was limited to such heinous crimes 
as chief- or parent-murder. The name and offence 
of the criminal >vere usually inscribed on a board 
which was set up close to the place of execution. 
Sometimes the offender w'as mounted on a sorry 
nag and led round the city, with a similar placard 
fastened to his breast. Tlie head might be set on 
a post, and allow^ed to remain from five to ten days. 
Sometimes the body was hacked to pieces, or made 
a subject on which the sarjiurai might test their 
skill and the tcmi)er of their swords. In later times 
it might be handed over for dissection. Among 
minor punishments at this period were branding, 
the pillory, and de^adation to the hinirif or pariah 
caste. For political offences by men of the samurai 
class, banishment to an island was the usual form 
of punishment; and there is an ancient instance 
of a Mikado being so punished. The term was 
commonly for life, though there was a minimum 
limit of five years. A milder form was an injunc¬ 
tion to live under supervision at a distance from 
the capital. Whilst nis case was under trial, the 
accused was confined to his own house, with the 
same forms as if he were in mourning. When the 
offence was committed unintentionally, a partial 
or complete confiscation of his property might be 
the consequence. Deprivation of office or incapacity 
for holding office was not unusual. Occasionally 
the offender was allowed to become a monk of a 
certain order, known a.s komusd^ who wore a basket- 
hat with a small grating in front, completely con¬ 
cealing his face. This was never rcmovecf, and 
practically he was a beggar who roamed the high¬ 
ways, playing on a flute in order to attract the 
attention of tlie charitably disposed. 

Harakiri. —This well-known institution is of 
considerable antiquity. It is of purely Japanese 
origin, and consists in making a cruciform incision 
on the belly, whence its name, which means ‘ belly- 


cut.’ The ‘ happy dispatch ’ of some writers is only 
a joke. Sometimes a determined man succeeded 
in ending his life in this way, or he might complete 
the act of suicide by stabbing himself in the throat 
with the same instrument—a short sword or dagger 
with a blade nine inches in length. Harakiri might 
be simply a form of suicide, or it might bo the duty 
of a man of the samurai class under various cir¬ 
cumstances, such os hopeless family troubles or 
loyalty to a dead superior, or as a protest against 
the wrongful conduct of a superior. For example, 
when the Japanese Government yielded to the de¬ 
mands of France, Russia, and Germany for the 
retrocession of Liaotung, forty military men em- 
jdiasized their protest by committing suicide in the 
time-honoured fashion. A common motive was to 
free from punishment the family and relatives of 
the person involved, who would otherwise, under 
the old law, have shared his guilt. Very fre¬ 
quently, however, harakiri was no more than an 
honourable form of execution. It was carried out 
with great ceremony, the incision being only for 
form’s sake, and the real execution consisting in 
decapitation by a friend. In 1869, a motion was 
brought forward in the Japane.se Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of harakiri^ and 200 mem¬ 
bers out of a house of 209 voted against this pro¬ 
posal. Harakiri is no longer recognized by law, 
though it cannot be said to be extinct. 

Vendetta .—A Japanese samurai was permitted 
by law to avenge the murder of a parent or chief; 
but, before exercising this right, he was bound to 
give notice to the authorities, and, when cutting 
down his enemy, U) repeat some such formula as 
this; ‘I am A. B. You are X. Y., who murdered 
my father at such a time in such a place. Tliere- 
fore do I now slay you.’ In justification of this 
law, an ancient Cninese saying is often quoted to 
the efi’ect that ‘a man must not allow the same 
heaven to cover himself and his father’s enemy.’ 
It is now abrogated, but was in vogue up to tlie 
Restoration of 1868. A teacher of the present 
writer was a victim. It is to be observed that 
fines have no place in the pre-Restoration legisla¬ 
tion—a circumstance which is adverse to Weipert’s 
view that Japanese criminal law had its origin in 
the imposition of fines on oll'enders against the 
ritual law of the older Shinto. Kaempfer {History 
ofJapaUy Glasgow, 1906, il. 114) notices this feature 
of the former Japanese law. 

Extraterritoriality .—When the treaties were 
negotiated which opened Japan to foreign trade in 
1859, the criminal code was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. It was scarcely known to the people, 
and was administered in a most irregular, arbi¬ 
trary, and often cruel fashion. It was quite out 
of the question to ask foreign Powers to make their 
subjects amenable to it, and, indeed, the Japanese 
were probably not sorry to be relieved of such 
responsibilities. Hence arose the so-called ‘ extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction,’ by which the Japanese 
Government transferred to foreign Powers the 
jurisdiction over their subjects when the latter 
were defendants in a civil case, or the accused 
under a criminal charge. When in 1868 the 
Mikado resumed the reins of authority, it was 
felt that such an arrangement was contrary to 
the dignity of the Japanese nation, and in any 
case a radical reform was a palpable necessity of 
the situation in the interests of humanity and 
good government. A code was, therefore, drawn 
up and promulgated in 1871. It was simply a selec¬ 
tion from the codes of the two Chinese dynasties— 
Ming and Tsing—modifications being introduced 
into the amount and nature of the punishments 
prescribed for different offences. Barbarous modes 
of execution were eliminated, the death-penalty 
was greatly cixcumscTibed, merciless and excessive 
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were alK)lished, and the punifihment of 
imprisonment with corrective labour was intro¬ 
duced for the first time, A second code was noti¬ 
fied in 1873, by wliich many new and more humane 
provisions were added. By these codes, an otlender 
who has been sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
is placed in the penitentiary of the district in which 
he has been tried and sentenced, and work suited 
to his age, physical condition, and acquirements is 
allotted to him, so that * by toil and labour he may 
be gradually brought to repent of his past misdeeds 
and be restored to virtue.’ The punishment of 
death was by hanging or decapitation, the latter 
form being considerecl more severe owing to the 
prejudice entertained by most Japanese against 
any mutilation of the body. In certain cases, the 
pillory in iron stocks within the prison yard was 
substituted for imprisonment, ana fines might be 
permitted in the case of ofiences by officials, per¬ 
sons inadvertently implicated, aged people, infants, 
maimed or deformed persons, or females. 

But these codes still preserved an essentially 
Chinese character, and they contained many pro¬ 
visions which unduly favoured officials and the 
samurai class. A husband was permitted to kill 
the lover of his wife or concubine along with the 
woman herself, if caught in the act; but, if a cer¬ 
tain time had elapsed, the punishment was penal 
servitude for one year, while under the older law 
the husband could, in this case, only recover a 
penalty of no great amount. If a woman who had 
oeen guilty of adultery or incest was, on the dis¬ 
covery of her guilt, driven by shame to commit 
suicide, the punishment of the male offender was 
increased one degree, even though he might have 
had no knowledge of the woman’s intention to do 
so. Masters and parents were punished with much 
less severity for on’ences against their servants and 
children than in the contrary case. Abusive lan¬ 
guage to an ollicial entailed penal servitude for 
one year if the person insulted was of the highest 
rank ; for ninety or sixty days if of lower grades. 
In Jan. 1879, the practice of using torture to compel 
confes.sion—rendered necessary by the old principle 
that confession must precede condemnation—was 
abolished, and it was enacted that the evidence of 
witnesses, documents, or circumstances, or the ad¬ 
missions of accused persons, should alone be taken 
as bases for determining guilt. 

It will be seen that, although these codes marked 
a considerable advance on the Tokugawa system, 
they still left much to be desired, when viewed 
from the more enlightened standpoint of Europe. 
New legislation was therefore initiated, after a 
thorougli study of the various systems of European 
law, with the assistance mainly of French jurists. 
Distinguished service was rendered by G. Bois- 
sonade in framing the new codes, w\iich, after 
arduous labour and repeated revision, came into 
operation from Ist Jan. 1882. They have an essen¬ 
tially French character. A further revi.sion of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure was eirected in 1890. 
B. H. Chamberlain, in his Things Japanese^j gives 
the following account of the present system : 

‘Crimes are of three kinds: (1) against the State or ths Im¬ 
perial Family, and in violation of She public credit, peace, and 
health, etc. ; (2) crimes ajfainst person and property; and (3) 
police offences. There is a sub division of (1) and (2) into major 
and minor crimes. The punishmente for major crimes are : (1) 
death by hanginjf; (2) deportation, with or without hard labour, 
for life or for a term of years; (3) imprisonment, with or with¬ 
out hard labour, for life or for a term of years. The punishments 
for minor crimes include confinement, with or without hard 
labour, and fines. The punishments for police offences are 
detention for from one to ten days without hard labour, and 
tines varying from 5 sen to 1-95 yen. The court which tries 
persons accused of major crimes consists of three jud^fes; that 
for minor crimes, of one judj^e or three, acconiinjjjto the prravity 
of the charge ; and that for police offences, of one jugs de paix. 
Contrary to Western usatre, an appeal is allowed, m the case of 
major crimes, for a trial of facts. Criminals condemned to 
ieportaf^n are generally sent to tbs island of Yeso, wbers 


they sometimes work in the mines. A person who has suffered 
injury by oriiiie lodges his complaint at the police office, or 
with the pro<Mirator of any court having jurisdiction over the 
crime in question. Policemen can arrest an offender whose 
crime was commitfed in their presence, or which the complaui- 
ant avers to ha\e seen actually committed. In ail other c.-uses 
they can arrest hy warrant only. Pail is allowed at the dis¬ 
cretion of the judge. Accused persons are often kept in prison 
for a consideraiilc time before trial, and no lawyer is allowed to 
be present at the prclimimiry examination. The conducting ol 
criminal c.ase8, from the very beginning down to the execution 
of the criminal, if he be condemned to suffer death, rests with 
the procurator, who unites in his own person the functions of 
public prosecutor and grand jury.' 

The reforms of 1882 extended to the judiciary, 
which was now separated from the executive. 
Judges, procurators, barristers, notaries, and a 
new system of police, as well as law-schools, were 
established. Under tlie new r^ginm there are far 
fewer canital punishments. In Tokugawa times 
the numoer of persons consigned to jail in Yedo 
was about 7000 annually, and of these over 3000 
were executed. At j)re.sent the yearly number of 
capital punishments for the whole Empire averages 
above eighty. 

It is claimed that, on the whole, the now legis¬ 
lation has resulted in a body of law in unhson with 
the most advanced princijile.s and the most approved 
procedure of We.stern jurisj>rudence—all punish¬ 
ments not recognized as consonant with modern 
civilization being abolished, due provision being 
made for adapting penalties to degrees of crime 
(the previous legislation left the judge too little 
discretion), the rights of suspects and criminals 
guarded, and the privilege of appeal guaran¬ 
teed. This contention is suustantially correct, 
though traces of old usage remain. All men are 
not equal before the law, the military retaining 
some special privileges. Robbery with violence is 
still punishable with death, and a man does not 
render himself liable to any penalty for beating 
his servant, unle.ss death ensues. The preliminary 
examination of prisoners is secret, the assistance 
of counsel not being allowed. This last feature 
will soon be modified. Trial by jury is unknown. 

In 1890, after protracted negotiations, treaties 
were concluded with foreign Powers, by which the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction was abolished, and all 
foreij^ners became subject to Japanese law. 

Prisons. —Under the old regime, imprisonment 
was not one of the recognized forms of punishment, 
though it was necessary to provide some places of 
detention for prisoners who were awaiting their 
trial, sometimes for long periods. The inmates 
Buttered very great bardsliip. The cells were 
wooden cages open to the lour winds, and the 
arrangements for sanitation, food, and clothing 
were of the most wretched kind. The internal 
discipline was entrusted to the elder prisoners— 
generally hardened criminals—with results which 
may be imagined. Soon after the restoration of 
the Mikatlo’s authority in 1868, a commission was 
sent to visit a number of foreign prisons and make 
a report, and ultimately a complete change was 
ett’ected. Sir Henry Norman, who recently visited 
the convict prison oi Tokio, says (72eaZ Japan^ 1892): 

‘The dormitories are enormous cag:e8 formed of bars as thick 
as one’s arm. There is not a particle of furniture. Thick 
quilts, or futon (the Japanese bedh are provided. Each dormi¬ 
tory holds 96 prisoners. The sanitary arran^fements could not 
well be improved. No vermin could harbour anywhere. It 
was almost an ideal prison structure. The punishment cells 
were hardly ever occupied. There was no flojrging. Two hun¬ 
dred prisoners were employed makinuT machinery and steam 
boilers, workings nine hours a day. Wood-carving, weaving, 
pottery-making, and paper- and cloisonnd-making are alM 
among their occupations. Only a few are so clumsy or stupid 
08 to be employed in pounding rice or breaking stones.' 

Literatcrk.—T he present wTiter’s acknowledgments are due 
to F. Brinkley, Japan and China, liOndon, 1904, vol. iv. ; 
P. F. von Siebola, Nippon^, Leipzig, 1897, vol. i. ; and 
Longford, ‘Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes,’ in TASJ, 
vol. V. (1877) pt. ii. Consult also B. H. Chamberlain, 
Things Japanese *, London, 1891; G. Bousquet, />s Japott, 
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reeht, Berlin, 1900; History of the Empire of Japan, 1893, 
published by the order of the Department of Education, Tokio ; 
G. Boissonade, Projet de code de procedure criminelU pour 
tempire du Japan, Paris, 1883, also Projet revise du code pinal 
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W. G. Aston. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Jewish). 
—The transition from the Biblical to the Mishnic 
period is marked by external and internal limita¬ 
tions in the functions of the Jewish tribunals. 
Externally, the Jewish courts of justice lost the 
power of inflicting capital and other punishments, 
—a power exercised by the Homan procurators and 
officials,—and in the course of time the limits to 
the jurisdiction of the Bith Din were still further 
narrowed. Internally, we note a growing tendency 
towards the restriction of certain forms of punish¬ 
ment, by making it a matter of difficulty to secure 
a conviction. In practice, capital punishment was 
obsolete long before the fall of the Jewish State, 
and, in all probability, long before the courts were 
deprived of the legal power of inflicting it. This 
is clearly shown by sucli NT passages as Jn 18**, 
and the Talmud. Thus, in Jems. Sank. 18a (p. 
228 of M. Schwab’s tr., Paris, 1888) it is stated 
that this right was suspended some forty years 
before the fall of the Temple, and that the right 
of giving decisions in questions involving financial 
matters liad been already abolished in the time of 
R. Simon b. She^b> that is to say, during the 
reign of Alexander Jannjeus (d. 76 B.C.). Bab. 
Sank. 41a brings out this fact even more emphatic¬ 
ally. Nor may the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion, among both 
Jewish and Christian scholars, that the trial of 
Jesus was not carried out in accordance with Jewish 
law, and that His execution was an act in which 
Pharisaic Judaism had neither initiative nor share. 

Thus Robertson Smith (J?Br» xxil. 812, at end of art, 

* Synhedrium ’) writes : ' The meeting in the palace of the high 
priest which condemned our LoM was exceptional. Tlie 
proceeding also on this occasion were highly irregular, if 
measured by the rules of procedure which, according to Jewish 
tradition, were laid down to secure order and a fair trial for 
the accused.* So also Monteflore (Synoptic Gospels, 1. (London, 
1909] 345 f.): *The trial of Jesus—if trial it can be called—. . . 
violates that [Rabbinic] law in almost every particular. ... It 
does not follow because the trial of Jesus . . . violates Jewish 
law in many important points, that therefore the account jriven 
of it cannot be true. There have been illegal trials at all times, 
and even the flimsiest legal forms have sufficed to get rid of an 
enemy. . . . That there was any meeting of the full Sanhedrin 
is most doubtful; doubtful also is the part played by the 
“Scribes" and Pharisees; but that the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the “ trial"... cannot 
reasonably be doubted. 

In the passage from the Jems. Talmud mentioned 
above, R. Simon b. Yobai, a tanna of the 2nd cent., 
expresses his gratitude for escaping the responsi¬ 
bility of condemning a human being to aeath. 
Other paa8a^.s, of a similar character, in the 
Talmud and Rabbinic writings point to the same 
conclusion—that the Romans took away from the 
DHh Din the right to inflict capital punishment. 

In addition to these restrictions imposed from 
without, the sentences of Jewish tribunals were 
mitigated by various internal and voluntary 
limitations. It may perhaps be that, in proportion 
to the severity with which Rome exercised the 
power removed from the local courts, these felt 
themselves drawn to the side of leniencj in other 
directions. But this tendency to leniency was 
originally spontaneous, however much it may have 
fleveloped afterwards in consequence of external 
harshness ; it began while the Sanhedrin still held 
the power of life and death. An exact date cannot be 
given; it is difficult to tell whether and when punish¬ 
ments enacted in the Pentateuchal legislation were 


carried out in all literalness, and to what extent 
and with what frequency. Does that legislation 
represent primitive practice, or did the mitigating 
force of the Mishnic recensions of these laws at all 
times modify their execution ? The orthodox 
Jewish belief, which regards the Oral Law as a 
contemporary concomitant of the Written Law and 
of equal force, would take the latter view, namely, 
that the traditions embodied in the Mishna 
accompanied the practice of all Mosaic enactments. 
It is, nowever, held b^ many that the Tannaitic 
law was new and original; that in early Mishnic 
times it was felt that the Pentateuch demanded 
the death sentence too readily, and that the Kaljbis 
took steps to prevent such sentences from bein«» 
carried out. This subject need not be discussed 
here ; it is sufficient to show that the death penalty 
was almost aban<loned, without entering into tiie 
question of whether this was brought about by new 
prescriptions or not. 

The infliction of death was .surrounded by many 
preliminaries and obstacles. The law demanded 
not only the presence of two satisfactory eye¬ 
witnesses, whose testimony must support vigorous 
scrutiny (see Mishn. Sank. iv. v., ed. Struck, from 
which all quotations are taken), but also, before 
committing the crime, the accused must have 
received formal warning from the bystanders .as to 
the consequences of his act (na-jnn, ih. v. 1 ; Bab. 
Sank. 86, 806 ; Tos. Sank. xi. 1, ed. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1880, p. 431). No circumstantial evi¬ 
dence whatever was admissible, nor could the 
accused be convicted on his own confession. The 
stringency in examining and in challenging 
witnesses, the necessity or proving hathnVah, the 
elaborate aids given to the accused—all tend to 
show that the infliction of capital punishment must 
have been practically impossible ; and this seems to 
have been the precise aim which the Rabbis liad 
in view. Makkoth la records the dictum that a 
Sanhedrin which condemned a prisoner to death 
once in seven years earned the reputation of 
‘destructive’ (n'jp^n): according to R. Eliezer b. 
’Azarya, once in seventy years sufficed ; while R. 
Tryphon and R. ’Aoiba state that, had they been 
present, they woulci always have succeeded in 
advancing some plea to invalidate the proceedings 
in favour of the prisoner. Nor was this tendency 
limited to cases of capital puiiLshment alone ; it 
was extended to other branches of criminal law, 
e.g. to the lex talionis. The eighth chapter of 
Baba Qamma shows quite clearly that even in 
early days this command could not have been 
intended to receive literal interpretation, for a man 
who had lost his eye could receive no compensation 
through a similar injury being done to his assailant. 
Compensation coula consist only in the worth of 
the eye being restored to the loser, and this was 
estimated by assessing the value of the injured 
party, if sold as a slave, before and after tlie 
accident, the difference representing the amount of 
the damages (incidentally, cf. Rashi on Ex 21-^^). 

Even wlien acapital sentence had been pronounced 
and was about to be carried into execution, every 
chance of proving his innocence at the eleventn 
hour was accorded to the accused. The court 
remained sitting all day in order to receive appeals, 
and an elaborate system of signals was devised to 
stay the execution in the event of any unexpected 
piece of evidence becoming known (Mishn. Sank, 
vi.). Punishment was to be so arranged as to 
prevent the repetition of the offence by other 
parties, in other words, to act as a deterrent, and 
to secure the extinction of the crime itself and 
of its conseouences: ‘ Thou shalt put away the 
wrong from tliy midst ’; ‘ and all Israel shall hear 
and shall sin no more.’ Care had to be taken that 
no additional suffering or humiliation was incurred 
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by the guilty party. Any dishonour to the body 
resulting from the punishment was to be avoided, 
in so far as it was not expressly provided by 
the sentence. In executions and in nagellations, 
particular caution had to be exercised in this 
reject. 

Capital punishment as ordered by the BHh Din 
could be effected by lapidation ('iS'pp), burning 
decapitation (a-)n), or strangling (pjn) (see 
Mishn. Sarih. vii. 1 ; nhn'D yjitt; and 

Singer’s Prayer Book, London, 1900, p. 262).' Cruci- 
lixion, as a means of death, was a Roman form. The 
last two methods are not mentioned in the Penta¬ 
teuch, where, in fact, stoning is most usual. There 
seems no reason to doubt that s*qild and s^repha 
in the Pentateuch mean what is commonly known 
as stoning and burning; but the provisions of the 
Mishna show a great alteration in the manner of 
the execution. In the case of burning (Mishn. 
Sank. vii. 2 ), the criminal was firmly fixed in pitch, 
up to his knees. A strong cloth, covered with a 
soft wrapping, was twisted round his neck, and its 
two ends were pulled by officials. The soft cloth 
was added to avoid unnecessary pain and in order to 
prevent death by strangulation. The criminal was 
thus forced to open his mouth, into which there 
was poured a stream of molten lea<l which instantly 
consumed his vitals, death being speedy and 
merciful. I'he Parthians treated the body of the 
Roman general Crassus in a similar manner after 
Carrhaj (53 D.C.). R. Eliezer b. Sadoq, a tanna of 
the 1 st cent., relates that once he saw the daughter 
of a priest who had committed unchastity (Lv 21*) 
bound in vine tendrils and burnt (Sana. vii. 2; 
Tos. ix. 11 , etc. Contrast the burning of R. 
'Aqiba, in A.D. 135, after the liar Cochlia revolt, 
when ‘ sponges of wet wool ’ r^''sp] >vere 

placed round his heart to prolong the agony). In 
liab. Sank. 525, R. ^ama b. Tobia ordered Iniarta, 
a priest’s daughter who had lived unchastely, 
to be wrapped in vine tendrils and burnt. Both 
these cases are distinctly reprobated. In the 
former, the Sanhedrin which could have permitted 
such a method is said not to have been competent 
(bdqi). In the latter instance it is suggested that 
the BHh Din may have been Sadducean, or that 
the narrator was too young to remember details. 
Any departure from the procedure described above 
is stated to be illegal. 

In the case of stoning also, modifications were 
adopted with a view to hastening death. Mishn 
Sank, vi. 4 states : 

* The heii^ht of the place of stoning was twice a man's length. 
One of the witnesses pushed ('icnii) the criminal on the loins sc 
that he fell down (forw’ard) on to his breast, and the witness 
immediately turned the body over on to its back. If the 
criminal was already dead, then the duty was accomplished, 
but, if he still lived, then the second witness took a stone and 
C 4 ist it on to his heart.’ 

If necessary, all the bystanders followed suit 
until death intervened. According to the Penta¬ 
teuch, the witnesses had to cast the first stone, 
since it was through their testimony that th< 
execution took place (Dt 17^). With the hurling 
down of the criminal may be compared the pro¬ 
cedure with the scape goat in Mishn. Yoma, vi. 6 . 
The official pushed (^r-j) the goat backwards, so 
that it rollea down ana immediately became dis 
membered. In some cases the body was handed, 
or rather crucified, after execution, for a limited 
period (Mislin. Sanh. vi. 4). 

Decapitation (Mishn. Sanh. vii. 3; Bab. Sanh, 
52b) was practised with a sword, in the same way 
as with the Romans ; but R. Judah b. Elai, a tanna 
of the 2 nd cent., objected on the ground that it 
involved degradation. To strike off’ the head of a 
man who was standing caused the body to faP 
down, and for this additional humiliation then 
was no authorization, consequently R. Judali 
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escribes a different method, viz. beheading with 
.n axe (o'^-ip, AfoTrh) on a block. The other Rabbis 
onsidered this method even more humiliating, and 
ejected it. It seems that the criminal was tied 
jO a post, in order that the body should remain 
upright. Finally, strangulation ( 16 .) was carried 
out as in the preliminary process of burning, only 
that the two ends of the cloth were pulled so hard 
that they caused death. 

The object of these modifications was, in the 
first place, to mitigate the horrors of death. On 
/ drugged wine and incense 

(]'! 7^ D'>D3 e"jip) was given to the criminal 

in order to produce insensibility (e.g. Bab. Sa 7 ih. 
43rt, Mk 15^^ and other references). The second 
motive was to avoid desecrating the body beyond 
the neces.sities of the death penalty. The pursuit 
of both these aims caused a great internal restric¬ 
tion of the functions of the Jewish tribunal. 

The various crimes for which the penalty was 
death are enumerated in Mishn. Sanh. vii.-xi. 
Lapidation is the punishment for eighteen offences 
—including incest, sodomy, bestiality, blasphemy, 
idolatry, the giving of one’s children to Molccii, 
necromancy, sorcery, Sabbath-breaking, the 
cursing of parents, criminal intercourse with a 
betrothed virgin, the inviting of others to idolatry, 
the perverting of a whole city, the practice of 
magic, and for the stubborn and rebellious son. 
Burning was reserved for a priest’s daughter who 
violated her chastity, and for nine forms of incest 
—only, however, when committed during the life 
of the legal wife. Murderers and the inhabitants 
of an apostate city (Dt 13‘*) were beheaded, and 
the follow ing were strangled: one who beat a 
parent (cf. Vergil, Aen. vi. 609), one who kid¬ 
napped a Jew For slavery, a sage who opposed 
his superior authorities, a false prophet, one who 
prophesied in the name of false gods, the adul¬ 
terer, and one who bore false witness against a 
priest’s daughter. 

The number of crimes for which stripes could be 
inflicted was very large [Makkoth, iii. etc.). This 
enalty could, with certain restrictions, be imposed 
y the judges at their discretion, unless the 
Scripture demanded a specified punishment for 
some particular sin. In no case could the stripes 
exceea thirty-nine, and, whenever possible, fewer 
were given. The presence of the judges was 
obligatory. (For full details, see Mishn. Saiih. xiv. 
= Makkoth, iii. ; also Abrahams, Jewish Life.) 
The Mishna (Makkoth) enumerates fifty trans¬ 
gressions punishable by fl\gellation. Maimonides, 
in the Yadh hd-Jfazaqa, ipves a far longer and 
more comprehensive catalogue. A culprit who 
received stripes w’as ipso facto freed from excision 
(ni;i), and recovered all those rights from which 
his crime might have debaiTed him (Mishn. 
Sanh. xiv. 15). 

The principle of making the punishment as 
lenient as possible, suaviter in re, operated also 
in respect of those sins the punishment of which 
was reserved for the future life. The famous tenth 
chapter of Sanhedrin gives a list of those who have 
no share in the world to come, but every endeavour 
is made to make the list short. The principle is 
that all Israel are entitled to a share {nn) d: 

K^n P^n) unless they forfeit it. 

*He who says that the doctrine of the resurrection is not 
contained in the Pentateuch (according to other readings, ' he 
who denies the doctrine of resurrection’); he who denies the 
inspiration of Scripture ; the Epicurean ; accordinif to H. Aqiba, 
he who reads external (i.e. uncanonical) hooks; he who utters 
enchantment over a wound . . . ; Abba Saul says, whoso 
pronounces the Tetragranmiaton.’ In all these cases reference 
should be made to the commentary of Maimonides (ed. Holzer). 

Seven persons—three kings (Jeroboam, Ahab, and Manasseh) 
and four private individuals (Balaam, Doeg, Ahithophel, and 
Oehazi)—are deprived of their future life, but in each case the 
Rabbis sought for extenuating circumsUnces in order to And a 
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loophole from perpetual doom. Similarly, excuee* are made for 
the (feneration of the Flood, and for the generation of the 
Wilderness. 

Excommunication could, according to Bab. 
Berakh. 19a, be imposed for a variety of offences, 
all of a less heinous nature than those punishable 
bj stripes. It consisted of three grades of separa¬ 
tion : (1) n^zifcty (2) niddui, and (3) herem. The 
period of n^ztfd was one day, of niddui seven days, 
while herem could be indefinite. One who died 
impenitent under niddui was not buried with the 
usual ceremonies, and the force of herem was very 
severe. In the Middle Ages the power of herem 
was great owing to the institution of the Ghetto, 
but it was always felt to be a terrible weapon, e.g, 
b the cases of Uriel Acosta and Spinoza. The 
very gravity of herem caused great reluctance to 
inflict it, and it was very sparingly employed (see 
Abrahams, Jewish Life^ pp. 52, 292). Cf. art. 
Blasphemy (Jewish). 

The penalty of excision (ni^) prescribed by the 
Pentateuch was not carried out by human agency, 
except in so far as guilty parties were scourged ; 
hence this mode of punishment scarcely calls for 
consideration in this artude. But, just as in the 
case of exclusion from a share in the future life,— 
a fate which also could not be determined by 
human agency,—so, too, in the ca.se of excision, the 
Rabbis attempted to find pleas for the w'icked. In 
Mishn. Sanh. xiv. 15 it is stated that all those 
condemned to excision find immediate pardon after 
receiving their scourging, if they are penitent. 
This conclusion is illustrated by a play on the 
words of the text (Dt 25*), ‘Lest thy brother be 
brought to dishonour in thy sight"^ (■'I’p^])* R* 
IJananya b. Gamaliel says; ‘ as soon as he is scourged 
he becomes thy brother in thy sight.’ Fines 
were imposed by the Bible for breaches of moral 
conduct in sexual matters (Dt 22, Ex 22), and for 
allowing a dangerous ox so much freedom that it 
killed a slave. In other cases the Mishna knows 
nothing of this means of punishment. In the 
Middle Ages fines were sometimes paid to the 
general funds of the community by persons liable 
to be scourged for a breach of Pentateuchal legisla¬ 
tion. 

Impri.sonment, thougli known in the Bible (e.g. 
Joseph and Jeremiah), was not frequently practised 
in Mishnic times. As a means of numshment, it 
was employed in what may be descrioed as indirect 
crimes, that is to say, for the contumacious and 
for the suborner. It could be imposed if conclusive 
evidence was not forthcoming though there was a 
strong presumption of guilt, or if a person punished 
t-wdee by flagellation Had committed the offence a 
third time. These cases are dealt with in Mishn. 
Sanh. ix. 5, and Bab. Sanh. 815. 

‘ He who has been scourged, and has repeated the offence, is 
sent by the B^fh Din to a dungeon, and fed with barley bread 
until hia belly bursts. One who slays another without witnesses 
is sent to a dungeon and fed on scanty prison fare (D'l?! Dn^ 

rc»-’ 

The Geinara explains that the scourging refers 
to the stripes which always accompanied the 
penalty of excision; the difference in the two 
expressions for food is also explained. According 
to R. Shesheth, the method is the same, only in 
each instance different stages are quoted: the 
prisoner was in each case first given very scanty 
fare until his belly contracted, then barley was 
given to him so that it caused him to burst. The 
impractical nature of the treatment is clear proof 
that no Rabbi had ever heard of a case of its 
application. Such a rare situation eis the Mishna 
presupposes makes it plain that the penalty of 
imprisonment could scarcely ever have been in¬ 
flicted. 

It must be remembered that, in the time of 
which the Mishna speaks, most of the decisions 


were theoretical (see Strack’s introduction to his 
edition of Mishn. Sanhedrin-Makkoth^ p. 5*); 
consequently we have there recorded the practice 
of an earlier period. In the Middle Ages there 
was a great revival of Jewish jurisdiction (see 
Abrahams, Je'ioish Life^ p. 49, etc.). In Spain (i5.), 
up to 1379, Jewish courts could impose punish¬ 
ments and even pronounce a death sentence, which 
was carried out oy the civil courts. Imprisonment 
was a form of punishment adopted by Jew's, though 
it seems prooable that they made use of the 
ordinary prison—or some separate portion of it— 
for their own offenders. The institution of the 
Jewish Quarter gave the BHh Din greater powers 
and fostered the growth of two principles : (1) that 
it was unpatriotic for a Jew to cite another Jew 
before the civil courts; and (2) that no mercy was 
to be shown to the informer. The activity of the 
Jewish tribunal in secular matters can scarcely be 
said to have survived the breakdown of the Ghetto, 
though in religious questions its authority re¬ 
mained un.shaken. In many instances, plaintiff 
and defendant have, of their own accord, agreed 
voluntarily to submit their differences to the 
arbitration of the B^.th Din rather than to the 
civil judge—a system at present in great vogue in 
the East End of London. By this means many 
disputes are settled without taking up the time of 
the magistrate. But tliis does not belong to the 
domain of criminal cases. Here the jurisdiction 
of Jewish courts has long ceased. 

LiTitRATCRR.—Tbe Mishna, Oemara (I’al. and and 

Tosephta of Sanhedrin^Makkoth should be carefully studied. 
For the Miahna there are crituAl editions: (1) with vocal)., 
notes, and trans., by H. L. Strack, I.eipr.ig, 1910; (2) by Samuel 
KrausN, i.eyden, i9t)9, with introduction, notes, and glossary ; (3) 
for those who are ignorant of Hebrew, a tr., witii noiea, etc., 
has been prepared by Holscber (Hebig’s Series), Tubingen, 1910, 
with spe<;ial reference to NT (piest ions ; Maiiuonides' comm, is 
edited by J. Holzer, Berlin, 1901. Tiie.lerus. Talm. is translated 
by M. Schwab, Baris, 18S8. The best edition of the Tosephta is 
that of Zuckcrnmndel, Pasewalk, IhSo. See articles in KHr^ 
on 'Synhedriuin,’ in JE on 'Capital l‘uniMbMient,' 'Stripes,' 

‘ Excommunication,’ 'Crimep ' runishment,’ ' Hatra’ah,’ 'Ad¬ 
mission in Evidence,’ etc. ; in the oresent work, see Adcltkrt 
(Jewish), Blabpiiemt (Jew’ish); cf. 1. Abrahams, Jewixh 
in MnUiU Ayes, I/Ondon, 1H90 ; A, Blichler, 'Das Synhedrioi 
in Jerusalem und die Todesstrafen der Bibel und der jiid. 
nachbiblischen Zeit,’ in .VClfV, 1906; see also bihliographief 
in JE iil 658, iv. 359. IlEftBEKT LOKWK. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Muham¬ 
madan).— I. Introduction.—In Ancient Arabia, 
crime was often regarded as impurity, and punish¬ 
ment as purification. In Muslim tradition also it 
is mentioned that a certain adulterer who desired 
to do penance for his sin said to the Prophet, 
{ahhirnl (‘purify me’), whereupon he was stonetl 
to death.* 

In the heathen period, manslaughter and other 
crimes often gave rise to bloody feuds among the 
Arab tribes. The revenge of Ine injured party or 
of the members of his family or tribe extended not 
only to the guilty person who had killed or injured 
any one, but also to all who belonged to the same 
family or tribe. It is true that by this solidarity 
of family and tribe the jiublic safety was in some 
respects benefited ; but, on the other hand, there 
was the disadvantage that many innocent persons 
had to surter for the sins of their relatives, and 
that long-continued blood-feuds often arose from 
insignificant beginnings. Usually on both sides an 
attempt was made to put to death as great a 
number as possible of enemies of high rank in re¬ 
turn for each fallen tribesman ; for many regarded 
as insufficient mere retaliation {qisds), by which no 
reater injury was done to the other party than 
ad actually been suffered. Blood-guiltiness was 
sometimes bought off* by means of a great number 
of camels, but the acceptance of such a price of 

1 8n» I. Ooldziher, ‘Das Strafrecht Im Iilam'(Zofl. oit. in/ra 
pp. 1*', 104 n. 2), and Muhamm, Studien, 1889-90, i. 27 n. 
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blood (aql or diva) waa often regarded as a humilia- I 

tion. See, further, Blood*Fkud (Muslim). 

The blood*feud was so deeply rooted in the 
customs of the Ancient Arabians that it was im- 

f ossible for the Prophet completely to forbid it. 

n Isl&in, therefore, retaliation remained perniis- 
sible, though with important restrictions. Not long 
after the Hijra, circumstances at Medina compelled 
the Prophet to issue regulations as to this matter, 
in order to prevent the old blood-feud from con¬ 
tinuing even among the Muslims ; he therefore 
strictly forbade a Muslim to revenge himself on a 
fellow-believer for blood-guiltiness dating from the 
heathen period. If, however, a Muslim were 
attacked unjustly by a fellow-believer, he retained 
the right of retaliation ; and, if he were killed, 
his heirs had also this right, but the question must 
henceforth be properly investigated, and only the 
guilty person himself might be punished after his 
guilt had been proved. It was, moreover, estab¬ 
lished that for Muslims only the i.e. the 

talio in the most restricted sense of the word, was 
permissible ; the attacked party must not do any 
greater injury to the attacking than he had him¬ 
self suffered. Redemption of the bloo<l-feud was 
permitted for Muslims, but the acceptance of the 
price of blood instead of retaliation was not 
expressly made a religious duty. 

See Qiir'&n, ii. 173-174 : ‘ If any one gains forgiveness from his 
neighbour, [the one party] must conduct his case (concerning 
the price of blood] with moderation, and [the other party] must 
pay the price of blood willingly. That is a mitigation from your 
lx)rd.' 

If the guilty person had acted deliberately, he 
must in future pay the price of blood himself, as a 
personal punishment; only if he had killed or 
wounded some one accidentally did Ids relatives 
remain obliged to support him in the payment of 
the price of blood. 

For other crimes not consisting of killing or 
wounding, the Prophet did not in general issue 
express regulations. Only in consequence of 
special circumstances he prescribed a tyidd (‘fixed 
enalty ’) for some misdemeanours. The best- 
nown instance is described in art. Adultery 
(Muslim). When Muhammad’s wife ’A’isha was 
accused of adultery, it was prescribed in Qur’&n, 
xxiv. 1-5, that a person who was guilty of fornica¬ 
tion {zind) should be henceforth punished with 
100 stripes of the whip, but that they who accused 
an honourable woman of that crime unjustly must 
be punished with 80 strines (see, further, art. 
Adultery [Muslim]). Otner instances of fixed 
penalties are the Imdd for theft, which is prescribed 
in Qur’an, v. 42-43, and the hndd for highway- 
robbery [ib. v. 37-38). In other ca.ses, \yhen no 
special punishment is prescribed, the judge is 
entitled to inflict such punishment on the culprit 
as seems to be the most suitable in view of the 
circumstances. This form of punishment is called 
ta'zlr (‘ correction ’). 

Muslim canon law thus distinguishes three 
categories of crimes and punishments: (1) the so- 
called jindydt, i.e. misdemeanours consisting oi 
killing or wounding, which must be punished 
either with retaliation {qi^d^) or with payment of 
the diya (‘price of blood’) or other damages; (2 
adultery, robbery, and other crimes, whidi must 
be punished with a fixed penalty {h/idd) ; and (3; 
all other kinds of transgressions, which must be 
punished with tdzlr (‘ correction ’). 

According to Muslim canon law, the punishmen 
must be regarded in some cases as a Jmqq Altai 
(‘right of Allah’), in other cases as a Kaqqddam 
(‘human right’). When, for instance, a Muslim 
has the right to exact retaliation or the payment 
of the price of blood, such a case concerns luiqq 
ddamli just as when he reclaims stolen or loaned 
property, or demands the payment of a sale price. 


n these cases the injured person (or his heir) may 
dso give up his right and forgive the injurer. 

In cases in which the judge has to decide as to 
. right of Allah,’ certain special principles apply, 
n many traditions it is exi)res8ly put in the fore- 
jround that (iod will base His relation to man, 
above everything else, on compassion and forgive¬ 
ness ; that He is, therefore, always ready so far as 
Ts possible to cover the sins of His servants with 
,he cloak of love, but only on condition that they 
dso act in this way and cover both their own sins 
md those of their fellow-men. 

On the ground of these traditions, the judge, the 
witnesses, and the culprit must all do their best to 
prevent the inlliction of punishment, if it is a hiqq 
Allah. The culprit is then not bt)und to acknow¬ 
ledge his guilt if he is accused ; he may even 
revoke his confession before the judge ; for the 
witnesses it is not regarded as meritorious to give 
evidence against the culprit; the judge must 
expressly point out to the accused the means by 
which he may escape punishment; and he may not 
condemn him before his guilt has been proved, 
according to the demands of the canon law, even 
though he personally knows with complete certainty 
that tlie crime has actually been committed. 

In practice, the crimes which must be punished 
with tiadd can hardly ever be proved except by the 
voluntary confession of the culprit, because the 
legal proof is too difficult. To prove fornication, 
for instance, it must be possible to call four 
witnesses who have all observed the act (see 
Adultery [Muslim]). If the guilty person does 
not desire to do penance for his crime, and in this 
way to purify himself from his sin, it is therefore 
msually impossible to punish him. If, however, 
his guilt is formally certain, the judge is obliged 
to inflict the hadd precisely according to the 
regulations of the canon law. 

2. Retaliation [qisds). —According to the Muslim 
law-books, reSaliation is still permitted in only 
two cases : (1) when any one has deliberately^ and 
unjustly* killed another, the heirs of the latter 
have the right to kill the murderer; (2) if any one 
is deliberately and unjustly wounded or mutilated, 
he has the right to revenge himself on his injurer, 
if it is possible to make him suffer precisely the 
same wounding or mutilation. According to 
Muslim lawyers, this is in general possible only 
when a hand, foot, arm, leg, ear, finger, nose, toe, 
tongue, eye, or tooth, or other part of the body, 
has been cut ott’ or destroyed. Moreover, retalia¬ 
tion is in both these cases permissible only (1) if 
the guilty person was of full age when his crime 
was committed, and in the full possession of his 
intellectual powers; (2) if the injured party is at 
the same time an equal of the guilty person 
According to the majoritv of Muslim lawyers, a 
slave is not the equal of a free man ; only the 
Hanafites hold that the rules of retaliation are 
applicable also to a free man who has killed or 
wounded the slave of another. If an unbeliever is 
killed by a Muslim, it is not, as a rule, permissible 
to take vengeance for blood on the latter unless 
the deceased unbeliever had been expressly 
promised protection of his life by a Muslim. Also 
the father may not be put to death when he has 
killed his son. 

Those who have the right to demand revenge for 
blood are the heirs belonging to the first and 
second classes, the 'a§ahdt and the dhawul fardid 

1 According: to Muslim canon law, the question whether the 
culprit acted deliberately or not depends on the sort of weapon 
witn which his act was accomplished. The opinions of the 
various yJo/i-schools differ as to the details. 

2 The is not applicable to one who has killed or wounded 
another if he had a right to do so. He, for instance, who hods 
a thief in his house, or any one outraging his wife, may im¬ 
mediately kill him without incurring penalty—not only in self- 
defence, but also in vengeance on the offender. 
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(see art. Law [Muhammadan]); accordinjj; to the 
Mftlikites, however, wives cannot exercise any 
qisd^. If the heirs jjive up their right to the 

guilty person is obliged to pay the price of blood 
(diya ); according to the ^lanafites, however, the 
rftya cannot be demanded in this case, if the guilty 

{ )erson dues not himself agree to it. If the deceased 
las left various heirs, and some of them are willing 
to spare tlie guilty, no vengeance for blood may be 
exacted, but only the diya. 

Vengeance for blood is carried out personally, 
under the supervision of the judge, by those who 
have instituted the proceedings against the guilty 
person. If there are several who demand it, one 
of them is appointed to carry out the punishment. 

3 . The price of blood for manslaughter (dii/a). 
—The price of blood for manslaughter may be 
demamied: ( 1 ) when any one has been killetl 
deliberately and unjustly, and his heirs give up 
their right to exact the qis(U ; (2) when any one has 
been killed unintentionally.* In both cases the 
dii/a consists of 100 camels, or 1000 dinar of gold, 
or 12,000 dirhanis of silver (according to the 
IJlanalites, however, 10,000 Artm.? of silver). But 
in the first case the so-called ‘ heavy,’ and in the 
second case the ‘light,’ price of blood is incurred. 
In the Jiqh it is accurately decided what sorts of 
camels must be given in each of these ca.ses. If 
gold or silver is paid in place of camels, according 
to some Muslim lawyers a greater sum may be 
demanded for the ‘ heavy ’ diya than for the ‘ light ’; 
but according to others it is not so ; and, according 
to the later opinion of Shafi'i, no fixed payment of 
gold or silver is due, but the worth of the 100 
camels. The ‘light’ price of blood must be paid 
within a period of three years by the so-called 
'dqila, i.e. by those who pay the 'aql (‘price of 
blood ’). To these 'dyila belong, according to the 
yanafitcs and Mftlikites, all 'a^ahdt {i.e. tlie male 
relations on the paternal side) of the culprit, and 
according to them he must also himself pay part of 
the sum incurred ; according to the Shafi'ites, on 
the other hand, neither the culprit himself nor his 
blood-relations in the direct line belong to the 
'dqila. 

vVhen the Muslims after the great conquests 
established themselves in Egy})t, Syria, Per.sia, 
and other lands, the Old Arabian family-organiza¬ 
tion partially lost its importance, and there aro.se 
a new grouping of persons who had the .same 
interests to defend. According to the Ilanafites, 
the .same rules concerning the payment of the price 
of blood are applicable to these new groups as to 
the blood-relations of the guilty person ; according 
to them, therefore, all persons belong to dqila 
who are bound to give tlieir mutual support to each 
other (among others, neighbours, those w'ho practise 
the .same profession, those who belong to the same 
army-corps). The ‘heavy’ price of blood, on the 
other hand, may be demandea only from the culprit 
himself ; and, according to most yrt^iA^, he has no 
right to postpone payment. According to the 
yanafites, however, fie also is only obliged to pay 
the sum within a period of three years. 

(3) Be.sides the cases in which any one is killed 
either intentionally or accidentally, Muslim lawyers 
distinguish yet a third case in which the culprit 
did, indeed, attack the deceased intentionally, but 
without meaning to kill him. In that case the 
dqila must pay the so-called ‘ heavy ’ diya. They 
are also obliged to do this, according to some 
Muslim lawyers, if he has killed another accident¬ 
ally, either in the sacred territory of Mecca or during 
one of the four sacred months (Mubarram, Rajah, 

1 It must be noticed that, aocordin? to Muslim lawyers, any 
one who has accidentally killed another is punishable even if 
no fault attached to him in so doing. The price of blood may 
even be demanded if, for instance, any one has fallen from the 
roof and in his fall has killed another. 


Dhu’l-qa'da, Dhu l-(iijja); further, if the decea.sed 
was a inahram {i.e. a relation whom it is forbidden 
to marry) of the culprit; according to others, how¬ 
ever, they are in this case liable only to the ‘ light’ 
diya. 

For the death of a woman only half the price of 
blood can be demanded ; for the death of a Chri.stian 
or a Jew, according to the Mali kites, also only half 
the diya^ according to the Shafi'ites only one 
third, but, according to the IJanafites, the full 
price of blood. If any one kills the slave of another, 
according to most Muslim lawyers he must himself 
make good to the owner the full value, even though 
this cost more than the diya for a free man; 
according to the l^Ianafites, however, the owner 
has never a claim to more than the value of lOO 
camels decreased by one dinar. If the culprit was 
under age or mad, the price of blood mu.st be paid 
out of his property by the guardian or curator; if 
the culprit was a slave, his master is responsible, 
but he can free himself from all further ooligation 
by giving up the slave. 

In addition to the qUd^or the diya, manslaughter 
demands a /enffdra (‘atoning sacrifice’); and, 
according to Qur’an, iv. 94, this must consist in the 
setting free of a Muslim slave, or, if this cannot be 
<lone, in fasting for two months. The feeding of 
GO poor persons, wdiich in some other cases of 
kaffdra may take the place of fasting, is in this 
case, according to most Jaqlhs, insufficient. Accord¬ 
ing to the yanafites and Malikites, this kaffdra is 
incurred only when any one has been put to death 
accidentally (on the ground of the words of Qur’an, 
iv. 94); but, according to the Shafi'ites, also if the 
culprit has acted intentionally. 

A. The diya and other damages for wounding. 
—The wounded person, as has already been noted, 
if he gives up his right to qisds, claims the diya in 
place of it (according to the Hanalites, only if the 
guilty person agrc(?s). The full diya is incurred 
when, because of the wound, a part of the body is 
lost {e.g. the nose) of which a man has only one; 
he who loses a part of the body of which men have 
two {e.g. an eye, ear, hand, or foot) may claim the 
half o( the diya as damages; in the same way ^ 
of the full price of blood is incurred for an eyelid, 
yV fur a finger, and for a joint of a finger ^ of 
the diya. The rules and distinctions concerning 
the diya for man.slaughter apply also to the diya 
for lost parts of the body. 

Damages are incurred also for w^ninds for which 
no qim^ can be demanded, as, for instance, those 
which are caused by stabbing or cutting the 
body. In the Muslim law-books, regulations con¬ 
cerning the various sorts of these wounds are 
worked out in detail. Ten of them (all wounds 
caused by cutting on the head or the face) are 
known as the shijdj; the mxidiha is a wound which 
has cut to the bone, etc. The damages which the 
culprit must pay depend in some cases on an 
expre.s 8 regulation of the law-books, and are then 
called arsh ; in other cases they must be fixed by a 
legal sentence {hukuma), according to the loss 
suffered by the injured. An expert has then to 
estimate what value the body of the wounded 
person would have had before and after the wound, 
if he was a slave. If it appears that the value of 
his body was diminished by, for instance, the 
judge sentences the culprit to pav iV ot the full 
diya. If any one has been woundea simultaneously 
in several places, he may claim damages for each 
wound separately, and therefore in some cases may 
receive even more than ihediya for manslaughter. 

5. Misdeeds which must be punished with a 
tadd.— For the )yidd in consequence of zind, see 
art. Adultery (Muslim). The punishment for 
apostasy from Isl&m, which is regarded by some 
Muslim jurists as a hadd, is treated in art. 
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Apostasy (Muhammadan). We have therefore 
here to treat only of the other fixed penalties, viz. 
those for qadhf, wine-drinking, theft, and high¬ 
way robbery. 

(1) Qadhf .—By this the Muslim canon law 
understands only such slander as is meant in 
Qur’an, xxiv. 4. Since only slander of ‘ honour¬ 
able’ women is mentioned there, the crime of 
qadhf consists, according to Muslim lawyers, of 
the accusation of fornication brought against a 
muli^an (i.e. an ‘honourable’ person, who is, 
moreover, a free Muslim of full age, in the full 
possession of intellectual power) without its being 
possible to adduce proof oy four male witnesses, 
lie who is guilty of this crime must be punished 


been lost, the thief must pay damages in its place. 
According to the l^lanafite doctrine, however, the 
thief is not obliged to make such payment of 
damages if the }uxdd for theft has been applied to 
him. 

(4) The Imdd for highway-robbery is deduced 
from Qur’&n, v. 37, 38: 

‘The punishment (or those who fight against Allah and his 
apostle, and pass through the land spreading disaHter, shall be 
that they shall be slain or crucified, or have their hands and feet 
cut off cross-ways, or that they be banished from the land . . . 
unless they reform before they fall into your hands. God is 
forgiving and compassionate.' 

Since, therefore, this hadd was not accurately 
defined, there arose much difi’erence of opinion 
among Muslim law^^ers as to the punishment of 


with 80 stripes if he is a free man, and with 40 if highway-robbers. The various opinions cannot all 

, • _ .1_ mi • ? __ e _i _ __1 1__ A_i:.,,- i-u,. 


be mentioned here in detail. According to the 
Sh&fi'ite doctrine, four cases must be distinguished : 
(1) if the culprit has only made the road unsafe, 
he mu.st be banished ; (2) if he has also practised 
robbery (namely, in the sense that he would incur 
the hadd for theft if he were not a highwayman), 
his right hand and left foot are cut oil’ (in the case 
of a repetition of the offence, the left hand and 
right foot as well); (3) if he has deliberately 
murdered any one, he must be put to death, even 

were 

(4) if 

stripes, on the ground of the tradition as to the he has os a highway-robber robbed and killed, not 
way in which the Prophet punished drunkards in only is he punished with death, but his corpse is 
Medina. As to the number of stripes, there is a exhibited for a time on a cross. According to the 
difterence of opinion: according to the Shafi'ites, other madhhnhs, regulations obtain which are 
thepunishmentconsistsof 40, according to the other partially dift’erent. 

A’o/i-schools, of 80 stripes for a free man, and the When the robber repents before he has been 
half of that number for slaves. The guilt of him captured, the special Jmdd for highway-robbery is 
who is accused of this crime can, according to no longer applicable to him, but he remains, for 


he is a slave. This hxidd is not enforced if he is 
under age, or insane, or if he is the husband of 
the slandered woman and swears that she is guilty, 
invoking Allah by means of the so-called li'dn (see 
art. Law [Muhammadan]). According to some 
Muslim lawyers, the slandered person has the right 
of excusing the punishment of the guilty, but not 
according to others ; there is also a difference of 
opinion as to whether the heirs of the slandered 

person have the right of exacting this hadd. - , 

(2) The hadd for the drinking of wine and other though the iieirs of the murdered person w 
strong drinks consists of a certain number of willing to content themselves with the c/iya ? ^4 


canon law, be proved only by two male witnesses, 
or by the confession of the guilty. Moreover, the 
punisliment is not applicable to minors, insane 
persons, and unbelievers. 

(3) The lutdd for theft depends on the command 
given in Qur’an, v. 42, 43, ‘From the man thief 
and woman thief cut off’ the hands, as a warning 
example from God.’ According to the Shaft ite 
and the Malikite doctrine, a thief after his first 
theft must lo.se the right hand, after the second 
the left foot, after the third the left hand, after 


instance, obliged to restore that which has been 
stolen ; and, if he has killed any one, the heirs of 
the latter have, just as in other cases, the right of 
exacting the qisdq or diya. 

6 . Ta'zlr (‘correction’).—When no special pun¬ 
ishment is prescribed, the judge, as has already 
been noted, must condemn Uie culprit to the 
punishment which seems to him to be the most 
suitable in view of the circumstances. He may, 
for instance, send him to prison, exile him, or 
sentence him to be publicly nut to shame or 


leiL looi/, aiLcr me tnuu me iciv . — — - -j . - 

the fourth the right foot, and after the fifth and scourged, etc. According to the Malikite doctrine, 
following thefts he must be punished by ta'zlr. he is even entitled in this case to condemn him to 
According to the Uanatites, however, the thief many stripes as “-re Pr 5 f^;rU)ed ^ 
must never lose more than the right hand and the ’ ’ ’ ^ 

left foot; if he continues to steal after his second 
ofience, he must be kept in pri.son until he is re 
formed. 

'rheft is, however, punished with this hadd only 
when the stolen article had been put away in a 


h/tdd, or even more ; according to the other fqh- 
schools, however, this is not permissible. Accord¬ 
ing to them, the ta'zlr must always be less severe 
than a hadd. The ta'zlr is, among other things, 
applicable to a thief when the stolen property has 
not so much value that the culprit must be 
proper manner, and, moreover, had a certain value condemned to the hadd\ furthermore, in general, 
(the so-called nmh). According to the Sh&fi'ites, to all kinds of transgressions 
the hadd is applicable only if the value of that 


whicii is stolen is at least ^ of a dinar (about 3 
shillings); according to the Hanafites, only if the 
worth was at least one dinar, or 10 dirhaim; 
according to the Malikites, ^ of a dinar, or 3 
dirhams. 

The h^dd for theft is also not applied if the thief 
was under age or insane, or if he could make good 
a certain claim to the stolen property. The last is 
the case if one of those who nave taken part in a 


kind of punishment or any special atoning sacrifice 
{kajfdra) is prescribed. 

The judge is not always obliged to apply the 
ta'zlr’, according to the Sliftfi'ites, only when the 
injured person expressly requires him to punish 
the culprit; and, according to the Hanafites and 
Malikites, also when he is convinced that the latter 
will not reform without punishment. A hadd, on 
the other hand, must always be inflicted when the 
guilt of the culprit has been proved, because this 

” - 1 _—.nnTir»n 


trie ease ii uno ur wiiw ^ * -i 

battle steals something from the booty before it puni-shment is expressly prescribed in the canon 

has been divided among the troops, or ii a Muslim law. „ . o 


__i among --- - ,- „ . a 

stteals from that which was intended for the general 
nse of Muslims. If one of a married couple steals Vienna. 1875, i. mo ft.; 0. 

something to the injury of the other, according to Procksch, Ober die Blntrache lei den vorUlam. Arabem und 
some Muslim lawyers tne culprit must be punished siohammeds stellnngzu ihr, 
with Wrf, but lot according to the opinion of 

others. i 1 fU beantwortet von U. Bni7iner,u.a Le\\m«,m6,py.^ 

The person whose property was stolen has the Kohler, ‘tJber das vorislam. Recht der Araber yV“ 

liglft to reclaim the stolen article ; and, if this has *38-261); E. Sachaa. JfuAomm. Becht nach Khajnt. 


lAhre, 
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Berlin, 1897, pp, 767-849 (cf, 0. Snouck Hurgronje’s review in 
ZDMG mi. [1899] 161-167); J. Krcsmarik, ‘Beitraire *u 
Beleuchtung des islam. Strafrechts, mit Riickeicht auf Theori« 
und Praxie in der Tiirkel' Gr Iviii. [1904] 69-113, 316-360, 
639-681); L. W. C. van den Bergj * Le Droit p^nal de la 
Turqule’ (F. von Liszt, La Legislation penalt coinparee, i. 
Berhn-Paris, 1894); M. B. Vincent, ‘ fitudes lur la loi nuisul 
mane (Rite de Malek),’ (Legislation oriminelle, Paris, 1842) 
and the present writer’s Ilandbuch des isldin. Gesetzes^ Leyden 
Leipzig, 1910, pp. 284-309. Th. W. JuYNBOLL. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Parsi).— 
From the list of the contents of the origina’ 
twenty-one nasics of the Zoroa.strian canon, th< 
bulk of which is irretrievably lost, we find tha: 
seven of them consisted of tlie datlk, or ‘ legal 
literature {Dinkar^^ viii. 1, 11). Of these the 
Vendldad, ‘the Leviticus of tlie Iranian.s,’is pre 
served in its entirety, and this work, with somt 
other portions of the extant A vesta and Pahlav 
books, forms the chief source of our information on 
the criminal law of the ancient Persians. 

Ofi'emlers against law are punished, first, in thi; 
w'orld, according to the penalties laid down for 
various (Times; and, secondly, in the next world. 
The usual form of corporal punishment is the pre¬ 
scription of a certain number of stripes {updzana) 
with the two implements horse-goad’) 

and sraoSo-carand (‘scourge’). The number of 
such stripes prescribed for diflerent crimes ranges 
between five and ten thousand. The extravagant 
number of strokes and the physical impossibility 
of a human being enduring this torture have led 
scholars to think, with Spiegel, Geiger, and Dar- 
niestetor, that the stripes w’ere not actually meant 
to be laid on the culprits, but that the number of 
strokes either meant that the sinner should kill so 
many noxious creatures, or that they were so many 
strokes inflicted upon the realm of darkness, or 
that they wore only meant to impress on men the 
gravity of the crimes. For instance, it is pre¬ 
scribed that a woman who has been delivered of a 
still-born child shall refrain from drinking water for 
the good of her own health for some time ( Vend. 
vii. 60-72). The violation of this precept is punish¬ 
able with two hundred stripes. Now this would 
be brutal, and the later writer of the Rivdyat 
states that in such a case, if she should thus drink 
water to avert .serious illness, it would be suflicient 
for her husband to atone for her fault before a 
Dastur hy patct^ or ‘penitence’ {Old Rivdyat^ p. 
986, quoted by Darmesteter in SBE iv. 92, n. 5, te 
Zend-Avesta^ ii. 112, n. 88). In the later Pahlavi 
period, these stripes are converted into money 
value, and certain fines are laid down for the 
various number of stripes. Very often the word 
marqarzdny ‘ worthy of death,’ is loosely employed 
to denote the hidcousness of a crime. Some 
oftences are termed andpcretha^ ‘unatonable.’ 
The chief among them are the burying, burning, 
and eating of dead matter, and sodomy. 

The characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
law is that it prescribes very rigorous punishment 
for the violation of the rules of sanitation and 
hygiene; for it is said that the man who violates 
these rules imports or furthers epidemic, and 
endangers human life. The punishment for the 
ill-treatment of the various classes of dogs is ex¬ 
orbitant, and is calculated to ensure good treat¬ 
ment of this faithful animal, who as a sentinel 
guards the flocks of the faithful, and protects them 
from the attacks of wolves and other wild beasts, 
as also from the depredations of thieves and 
bandits. Any wilful harm done to so useful an 
animal is believed to deprive the community of 
his services, and to expose life and property to 
danger. 

Capital punishment is prescribed for the man 
who carries a dead body alone, and for the man 
who falsely undertakes to cleanse one defiled with 


dead matter. Strange as it may seem, only ninety 
stripes are prescribed for one who commits murder. 
Instances are found in Persian history in which 
capital punishment is meted out to manslayers. 
When the Sasanian king Ardashir discovers the 
plot of his queen to poison him, he consults the 
Dastur as to w hat should be done in the matter. 
The high priest thereupon replies that one who 
attempts to take the life of another deserves death 
{Kdrndrnak-i Artakhshir-PapaJcdn^ ix. 16-17). 
The cruel punishment of cutting off the hands, 
ears, and otlier parts of the body, is not unknown. 
Darius orders the nose, ears, and tongue of his 
rebel victim to be cut ofT, anil his eyes to be put 
out {Old Pers. Inscriptions on Mount Behistan^ ii. 
74, 89 ; see F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang, Die 
altpersischen Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1893, i. 21). 

I. Assaults.—There are seven kinds of outrages, 
whicli are called in Pahlavi pdyak vinds, and in 
^nnskrit paddni pdjmni, meaning ‘chief crimes* 
{Shdyast id-Shdyast, i, 1 ; Patet Pashimdni^ iii.). 
These are (1) dgerepta^ ‘stroke’: when a man lifts 
his hand and wields a weapon with the intention 
to strike a blow, he becomes guilty of this crime 
(Vendldady iv. 17). The piini.sliment for the lirst 
offence is five stripes witli the aspa-aUrd and five 
with the sraoio-carand. The penalty increases 
proportionately with the re[)etition of the crime, 
until, on the eighth committal of the same, the 
man is termed a ye&otanut ‘ of sinful body,’ and is 
to be punished with two hundred stripes (t6. 18-21). 
(2) avaoiri&ta, ‘ blow.’ This is the name of the 
assault wherein a man brandishes a weapon ( Vend. 
iv. 17). He receives ten stripes for the lirst crime, 
and the maximum penalty of two hundred stripes 
is prescribed in his case if, without atoning for 
his previous crimes, he repeats it seven times (i6. 
22-25). (3) arediU^ ‘ wound.’ The penalty for this 

crime begins with fifteen strii)es, and makes the 
culprit liable to two hundred stripes on the repeti¬ 
tion of the same for the sixth time {ib. 26-29). (4) 

xvara^ ‘sore wound.’ This is punishable wdth 
thirty stripes for the first crime, and two hundred 
for the fifth repetition {ib. 30-33). (5) tacaO 

vohunlf ‘bloody wound.’ The penalty is fifty 
stripes for the first offence, and the fourth com¬ 
mittal of the same raises the punishment to tw o hun¬ 
dred stripes {ib. 34-36). (6) asto-bid^ ‘ bone-break¬ 

ing,’ begins with the punishment of seventy 8tripe.s 
for the first offence, and closes with that of two 
hundred stripes for its third repetition {ib. 37-39). 
{Dfrazd-baodhahy ‘rendering unconscious or caus¬ 
ing death.’ The puiiisliment for this crime is 
ninety stripes for the first ottence, and two hundred 
for the .second {ib. 40-42). 

The Pahlavi Shdyast Id-Shdyast variously speaks 
ofeightorninecla-ssesof crime.s(i. 1, xi. 1). The/iir- 
nidn and sraoSo carand are the additional sins men¬ 
tioned here. Certain degrees are assigned to the 
various crimes, and the bodily punishment is con¬ 
verted into fines. Thus the degree of the smallest 
crime, farmdiiy is estimated at four stars (a star 
being equivalent to four dirhams). The degrees of 
the crimes rise in proportion to the gravity of the 
offences, until the tandfurdin is estimated at three 
hundred stars (i. 2, xi. 2, xvi. 2-5). 

2. Theft.—The tdyuy ‘thief,’ and hazanha^ 
robber,’ ‘ bandit,’ who rob the faithful of their 
cattle and property, are severely punished. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mazdayasnian declaration of faith, a true 
^oroastrian undertakes to put down these crimes 
Yasruiy xii. 2). Haoma is invoked to warn the 
■aithful of tlie cunning movements of the thieves 
ib. ix. 21), and Rashnu, the angel presiding over 
-ruth, is spoken of as the best Killer, srniter, and 
estroyer of the thieves and bandits {Yashty xii. 

) f.). The sacrifices offered to Khursh6d, asking 
liin to help the pious to withstand these evil 
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forces, is said to be ecjuivalent to offering the 
same to Orniazd {Yt. vi, 4; Nydish, i. 14), and 
Ardvisura is invoked to pour down her waters as a 
source of torment to the brigands ( Ys. Ixv. 8 ). The 
routing of the thieves and robbers is eagerly 
prayed for {Ys. Ixi. 3). The man who takes a 
loan from another, with the evil intention of not 
returning it, is a thief; and the commentator ex¬ 
plains that, if he bluntly refuses to restore it, he 
oecomes a robber {Vend. iv. 1 ). 

The culprits had either to pay tines, or their ears 
and hands were cut off, or tney were imj)risoned. 
If a man stole a dirham (about 7 d.), he had to pay 
two dirhamsy one of his ears was cut oil', ten blows 
with a stick were indicted upon him, and he was 
imprisoned for some time {^ad Dar, Ixiv. 2-3). If 
he stole anotlier dirham^ four dirhams formed 
his tine, he had to forfeit his other ear, to receive 
twenty blows, and to be imprisoned for a period 
twice the length of that indicted at the time of his 
first crime {ib. Ixiv. 4). The third repetition of 
the crime was punishable by cutting off his right 
hand {ib. 5), and if, persisting in his evil work, he 
finally stole five hundred dirhams^ he was to be 
hanged {ib. 6 ). The bandit who had robbed a per¬ 
son of something by violence, had to restore to the 
owner four times as much as he had taken, or he was 
to be killed if public safety required it {ib. 11 ; cf., 
farther, on theft, Dinkart^ viii. 20. 123, 21 . 1-14). 

3 . Breach of contract.—The man who lies to 
Mithra is guilty of Mithr6-druj\ and brings death 
to the whole country {Yt. x. 2 ). The faithful are 
exhorted not to violate contracts entered into with 
any one. The six important forms of contract are: 
(1) word-contract, (2) hand-contract, (3) the con¬ 
tract to the value of a sheep, (4) the contract to 
the value of an ox, (5) the contract to the value of 
a man, and ( 6 ) the contract amounting to the value 
of a field ( Vend. iv. 2 ). The penalty for breaking 
these contracts begins with tiiree hundred stripes 
with aspa-aUrd and an equal number with srao^o- 
carand, for the violation of the first class of 
contract, and rises to the maximum punishment of 
a thousand stripes each in ca.se of the breach of 
the final contract, namely, the field-contract {ib. 
11-16). 

4 . Crimes connected with the defilement caused 
by corpses and dead matter.—The earth, being 
one of the sacred elements of nature, is to be kept 
pure from defilement. Ahriman created the sin 
of interring corpses in the earth, for which there 
is no atonement {Vend. i. 13, iii. 39), and it is 
therefore the sacred duty of the faithful to disinter 
the dead bodies, wherever possible. If a man lets 
a corpse remain buried, and neglects his duty to 
dig it out within six months, his punishment is 
five hundred stripes with each of the two punish¬ 
ing rods. The penalty is doubled in the case of a 
corpse remaining buried for a period of one year, 
ana if it is not disinterred within a period of two 
years, it makes the man guilty ol anaperetha, for 
which there is no atonement {ib. iii. 36-39). 

Under no circumstances is a corpse to be carried 
by a single person, lest he should be defiled. 
(Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
violates this precept. The culprit is to be removed 
to a barren place, and to be kept there until he 
grows old, after which his head is to be cut off {ib. 
15-21). The man who does not properly observe 
the rules of removing the corpse to the top of a 
mountain, and fastening the body with brass or 
stones by the feet or hair, to prevent the dogs an< 
birds from carrying the dead matter to water and 
trees, is to be punished with two hundred striper 
{ib. vi. 47 f.). If a man, happening to touch i 
corpse in the wilderness, approaches water an< 
trees without cleansing himself, he receives fou 
hundred stripes with each of the two instruments {i5. 


III. 104-106). Wilful carrying of the dead matter 
water or fire makes one worthy of death {Sad 
Dar^ Ixxii. 1 ). Unnecessary waste of anything is 
deprecated, and a man who throws more cloth on 
lie corpse than is essential has to suffer the 
junishment of four hundred stripes, rising to one 
housand stripes with both the whips, in propor- 
ion to the Quantity thus wasted ( Vend. viii. 23-25). 

Among the worst crimes created by Ahriman is 
that of cooking corj)ses, for which there is no 
itonement, and of which the penalty is death 
{Vend. i. 17 , viii. 73 f.; Strabo, p. 732). The 
eating of the carcass of a dog or the corpse of a 
man makes one unclean for ever, and it is pre¬ 
scribed that the heart of the man guilty of this 
crime shall be torn out, and his eyes put out 
( Vend. vii. 23 ; ^ad Dar, Ixxi. 2 ; Grand Rivdyat, 
p. 123). 

The ground on which a dog or man has died is 
not to be tilled for a period of one year. The man 
who does not observe this rule is punishable with 
two hundred stripes. The man who tills the 
ground without cleansing it of the bones, hair, 
urine, and blood lying on it becomes a pe&dtanu^ 
and receives two hundred stripes with the two 
instruments of punishment as a penalty {Vend. 
vi. 8 f.). It is sinful to throw bones of a dead 
dog or a dead man on the ground, as the 
marrow flowing from them pollutes the ground. 
The penalty of throwing a bone of the size of the 
top-joint 01 the little finger is thirty stripes, and 
rises proportionately, to the maximum penalty of 
one thousand stripes when the body of a dead dog 
or a dead man is thrown on the ground {ib. vi. 
10-26). Bringing back fire into a house in which 
a man has died, within nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer, is punishable with two hun¬ 
dred stripes with the aspa-a^trd, and two hundred 
with the sraoSo-carand {ib. v. 43 f.). 

$. The crime of ill-treating the dog.—The 
Iranians held the dog as the sacred animal created 
by Ormazd, and rigorous punishments are pre¬ 
scribed for his ill-treatment. The giving of bad 
food to various classes of dogs is punishable with 
fifty to two hundred stripes, in accordance with 
the importance of the class of dogs {Vend. xiii. 
24-27). Seven hundred stri})es with each of the 
two implements are prescribed for him who smites 
a bitch that is with young {ib. xv. 60). Five 
hundred to one thousand stripes are the lot of 
those who kill various kinds of dogs {ib. xiii. 4, 
12-15). The murder of a water-dog is to be atoned 
for by ten thousand stripes, or by carrying ten 
thousand loads of sweet-scented wood to the fire, 
or an equal number of barsum twigs, or by carry¬ 
ing the same number of zaothra libations to the 
waters, or by killing as many snakes and other 
noxious creatures, or by helping to contract 
marriage between the faithful, and by doing 
various similar redeeming works (i5. xiv. 1-18). 

6 . Crimes relating to women in menses.— 
Elaborate rules are laid down for the period of 
menstruation, during which a woman remains in 
seclusion, the violation of which is generally 
punishable in the next world. Intercourse with a 
woman during this period amounts to wilful mur¬ 
der, burning of the liie-giving seed, and is punished 
with thirty stripes for the first offence, and rises 
to a penalty of ninety stripes in case of its repeti¬ 
tion ( Vend. xvi. 14-16). The penalty rises to one 
thousand stripes when the oftending parties wil¬ 
fully and knowingly indulge in the crime, and the 
man has to atone for his sin by an additional 
performance of meritorious deeds, as those of kill¬ 
ing about nine thousand noxious creatures such as 
snakes, frogs, and ants {ib. xviii. 67-74). If the 
woman who has brought forth a still-born child 
drinks water for the good of her own health, she 
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becomes a peidtanu —her offence is punishable with and the widening jurisdiction of the State over 
two hundred stripes (t6. vii. 70-72). offences. The second branch concerns the pro- 


7 . t^nmes regarding the purificatory rites.— 

Capital punishment is nietea out to him who 
officiates as a cleanser without himself being well 
versed in the rites of cleansing. His hands are to 
be bound, his head is to be cut off, and his body is 
to be thrown to the vultures ( Vend. ix. 47-49). A 
later work prescribes that he shall be nailed with 
four nails, his skin taken off, and his head cut off 
{Fraser Rivdyat, p. 398, as quoted by Darmesteter 
in SBE iv. 135, n. 1, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 170, n. 65). 

8. Unnatural crime.—Zoroaster denounces this 
deed as the worst crime against morality { Ys. li. 
12). Ahrirnan is its creator ( Vend. i. 12). There 
is no sin greater than this, and the man practising 
it becomes worthy of death [Sad Dar, ix. 2). This 
is the only crime which entitles anyone to teke the 
law into his own hands, and to cut off the heads of 
the sodomites and to rip up their bellies [ib. ix. 
3 f.). The Ddtistdn-l Denik (Ixxvi. 3) modifies this, 
ana states that, before taking the law into one’s 
OAvn hands, one should try to impress tlie heinoiis- 
ness of the crime on the minds of the wicked 
sinners, but, if that is of no avail, one may kill 
them on the spot. The sodomite is called a 
demon, a worshipner of demons, a male paramour 
of demons, a female paramour of demons, a wife of 
demons, as wicked as a demon ; he is a demon in 
his whole being while he lives, and remains so 
after death ( Vend. viii. 32). The faithful should 
not have any intercourse with such a man, except 
by way of attempting to reclaim him from this 
inexjiiable crime [Ddtistdn-i Denik, Ixxii. 10). The 
crime puts one on a par with Ahrirnan, Afnasiyab, 
Zohak, and other wicked ones {Sad Dar, ix. 5), and 
greatly increases the joy of the Evil Spirit {ib. 6). 
Eight hundred stripes with each of the two rods 
is the penalt}r for him who has been forced by 
violence to this crime, but there is no atonement 
for him who voluntarily submits to it ( Vend. viii. 
26 f.). The same crime committed with a woman 
is equally heinous (Sad Dar, ix. 7). 

9 . Adultery and abortion.—See Adultery 
(P arsi) in vol. i. p. 133 f., and Feticide. 

Litkraturb.—J, Darmesteter, Le Zend-Aweta, Paris, 1892, 
iK, Inlrod. pp. xv-xxiv, SBE iv,, Introd. Ixxxii-lxxxvii; W. 
Geig^er, Ostirdn. KuUur im AlUrtum, Erlangen, 1882, pp. 
453-460 (Eng. tr. by Darab, Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians 
London, 1885-1886, il. 35-43); M. Fluegel, The Zend-Avesta 
and Eastern Religions, Baltimore, 1898, pp. 199-204; V. Henry, 
U Parsisrne, Paris, 1905, pp. 120-126; Christensen, DEmpire 
des Sassanides, Copenhagen, 1907, pp. 68-74 ; P. K. Motiwala, 
‘The Criminal Law of Ancient Iran,’ In Cama Memorial 
Volume., Bombay, 1900, up. 183-199; A. K. Vesavevala, ‘The 
Signification of the Words “ Upazananim Upizoit,”’ in Spiegel 
Memorial Volunve, Bombay, 1908, pp. 126-129. On puniBhmenta 
(often little else than barbarous caprice) in the Persian Empire, 
see esijecially B. Brisson, De reglo Persarum principatu, ed. 
Lederlein, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 182 ft., 666 ff., 769; G. Rawlln- 
eon. Fifth Oriental Monarchy, London, 1867, ch. iii. sxib Jin. 

Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla. 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Roman).— 
Roman law never acquired on its criminal side the 
clearness and precLsion which characterized its 
civil applications, in an ever increasing degree, 
until tne collapse of tlie Empire came. Among 
the many causes for the imperfect development of 
criminal law, the most important is the compara¬ 
tively large influence which political conditions 
exercised upon the definition and punishment of 
crime. Under the democratic system, when the 
assembled citizens were in theory sovereign, evolu¬ 
tion was slow; with the advent of autocratic 
rulers—Sulla, Julius Caesar, and the Emperors— 
change proceeded apace, and criminal administra¬ 
tion was made more systematic. For the purposes 
of our brief exposition, three sections of the sub¬ 
ject may be distinguished. The first comprises 
the notions attached to crime, the gradual abridg¬ 
ment of the gulf between criminal law and morality, 


cedure leading up to punishment; the third, the 
nature of the punishments inflicted. Needless to 
say, the bounaaries between these three divisions 
cannot be precisely drawn. 

In the earliest days of the Roman community, 
most functions of the State were rudimentary, 
and there was little scope for the public punish¬ 
ment of actions committed by citizens, even when 
they shocked the moral sense. Much was left to 
the vengeance of heaven, and in some cases any 
citizen could make himself the champion of the 
ottended gods. The close-knit organization of the 
family (familia) and the clan (gens) also greatly 
restricted the scope of criminal law; and, thougli 
the framework of the gens early fell to pieces, tliat 
of the familia retained many of its primitive 
elements until Roman civilization succumbed. 
Survivals in the historical period clearly show 
that the head of the family (paterfamilias) once 
possessed uncontrolled authority (imperium) over 
the lives of all who were in his power. The wife, 
the child (born in the family or brought into it by 
adoption from without), and the slave were in this 
respect all on the same level. Of course ancestral 
custom (mos rnaiorum), powerful in every age of 
Rome, restricted in practice the exercise of this 
authority, though in principle it was absolute, ami 
required it to be used with a certain formality and 
reasonableness. The law stepped in later and 
protected to an increasing extent the freeborn 
members of the family. New forms of marriage 
enabled the wife to escape from the absolute 
imperium of her husband. Examples of tlie execu¬ 
tion of women by family decree are found in the 
2nd cent. B.C., and of men in the 1st; but the bare 
right of the head of the family to put to death 
those subjected to him was only removed by Con¬ 
stantine, and the cruel exposure of newly-born 
children was permitted long after his time. Even 
the slave was protected by tlie Imperial legisla¬ 
tion. See art. Constantine, above, p. 80. 

In 80 far as the State corrected crime, the 
supreme magistrate, whether known as rex, dic¬ 
tator, consul, or prextor, was, in the remoter age, 
in the same position as the paterfamilias, that is 
to say, his imperium was, within its own sphere, 
in principle unlimited, though he would often have 
to submit, in the case of citizens, to the force 
majeure of custom, and in the case of aliens to 
that of treaty obligations. The Republic intro¬ 
duced, as one of its few fundamental innovations, 
the right of appeal (provocatio), which entitled 
every citizen to a trial bv his fellow-burgesses in 
all weightier matters. Only in special circum¬ 
stances, which will be described later, was he 
subjected to arbitrary treatment during the 
Republican age. The protection aflbrded by the 
provocatio was at first valid only against magis¬ 
trates who acted within the city and a thousand 

f aces outside, but it was gradually extended to 
taly and even to the provinces. The changes 
which were brought about by the Empire were 
profound. As in other departments of govern¬ 
ment, so in criminal administration, the Emperor 
became supreme. From the first his autocracy 
was practical, and in the end it was undisguised. 

Apart from the traces of primitive practice 
preserved in later institutions, the first glimpse 
aflbrded to us of the criminal side of Roman law is 
given by the fragments of the Twelve Tables. 
Punishment of individuals by special enactment 
(privilegium), i.e. by an act of attainder, is for¬ 
bidden. The State recognizes as offences against 
itself only a few acts—treason (perduellio), aggra¬ 
vated murder (parricidium), arson, theft of grain 
from the soil, lampooning, and possibly false witness. 
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The definition of crimes was vague, especially (as 
was natural) in the case of treason, but later legisla¬ 
tion gave more precision to the legal view of crime, 
and extended the range of criminal inquiry. Sulla 
carried out a great codification of criminal law, 
and grouped crimes under eight or nine heads. To 
each group a separate court {quaatio) was assigned, 
each with a fundamental law, dealing carefully 
with the substance and the forms of its jurisdic¬ 
tion, and Sulla’s regulations were further elabor¬ 
ated by Julius Caesar and Augustus. The courts 
set up by Sulla dealt with the following crimes : (1) 
extortion by officials in the provinces {rtpeiundcB); 
(2) theft to the detriment of the gods {sacrileqium)^ 
or of the State {peculat'tis) ; (3) murder and ofi’ences 
akin to it—brigandage, misuse of criminal pro¬ 
cedure in capital cases, jioison, magic, arson, and 
wrecking; (4) public bribery {ambitus); (5) treason 
(now termed maiestas); (6) forgery (falsum); (7) 
the infliction of bodily damage (iniuria ); (8) 
public violence (vw); and (9) kidnapping [plagium]. 
The crimes mentioned are only the principal ones 
which came before these courts, for tney also dealt 
with many other outrages (such as sexual ofl'ences) 
by direction of particular statutes, under conditions 
which are difficult to determine. Augustus esta¬ 
blished separate courts to deal with (1) adultery, 
which had not been previously treated as a public 
crime ; and (2) usury, against which many llepub- 
lican statutes had oeen directed (mostly in vain), 
and the oflence of artificially raising the price of 
com. Later on, many forms of wrongdoing, t.g. 
dtlatio (the trade of the informer), received special 
attention from the government. Thus, by the 
time of the early Empire, a multitude of deeds, 
not formerly punishable, or punishable only by 
fine, came to be included in the category of crimes, 
while others that had been vaguely classed to¬ 
gether as criminal were separated and precisely 
defined. As will be explained later, many acts 
which did not come before criminal courts properly 
so called were subject to punishment in other 
ways. The repression and prevention of crime 
were much more rigorously carried out by the 
Empire than by the Republic. For instance, 
Augustus first efl’ectively suppressed brigandage in 
Italy and piracy on the higli seas. The range of 
private vengeance, which was wide in the early 
age, was now narrowed almost to vanishing point, 
and only violent attacks against which there was 
no defence but violence excused homicide. The 
Twelve Tables permitted the nocturnal thief to be 
killed unconditionally, but later the killer had to 
prove urgent need for his action. 

One department of crime needs special comment 
—that of treason, the treatment or which is vital 
in Roman history at every period. The old 
name perduellio indicates by its derivation that 
treachery in connexion with war was solely or 
chiefly viewed as treason in the early days; but 
soon the name was made to cover any act which 
the assembly of citizens could be induced to regard 
as a deadly injury done to the community at large. 
In the later age of the Republic, the oflence was 
called maiestasy which is an abbreviation for 
crimen maiestatis imrninutce, a charge of impair¬ 
ing the greatness of the country. The range of 
acts which might come under this description was 
wide, so that many breaches of a citizen s or a 
magistrate , duty, besides those closely connected 
with war, belonged to this category. With the 
establishment of the Empire, treasonable actions 
came to be viewed as directed against the Emperor 
alone. This w^as the natural ultimate develop¬ 
ment of the Republican idea that insults to the 
higher magistrates were treasonable. One of the 
most interesting Roman applications of the doctrine 
of treason, and one somewhat remote from modern 


nleas, made it cover disrespect for, or attacks on, 
the recognized religion of the State. Regard for 
religion was a matter of civic duty, though the 
State did not force religious observances on the 
citizen as such until the conflict between Chris¬ 
tianity and the Empire became acute in the Srd 
century, lill then, a Christian’s religion would 
rarely bring him into antagonism with the govern¬ 
ment, unless some public function, such as that 
of magistrate or soldier, req ured him to join 
in heathen ceremonies. Thr deification of the 
Emperors provided for the first time a cult which 
was common to the whole Empire, and rendered the 
position of the Christians lore difficult. But the 
persecutions which they ilered were due mainly 
to local fanaticism, and were seldom enjoined or 
favoured by the ce^^tral administration. When 
Christianity became the Imperial religion, both 
heathenism and heresy were treated as public 
ollences. 

As has been stated, the absolute control of the 
chief magistrate over punishment was alxilished 
on the foundation of the Republic. The right of 
appeal [provocatio) entitled the citizen to a trial by 
his fellow-burgesses, and the magistrate who set 
the right at naught was himself subject to penalty. 
But limits were imposed on the provocatWy some¬ 
times by law, sometimes by custom. At first the 
dictator was not bound to grant an appeal, but he 
was placed in the same position as other magis¬ 
trates by a lex Valeriay enacted in 301 u.c. 
Military rule naturally excluded the provocatio. 
The idea that a lex Porcia, passed before 108 B.C., 
withdrew from the commander in the field the 
right to impose the death penalty, rests on a wrong 
inference from a passage in Sallust [Jug. 59). The 
statutes which conferred power on Sulla, and 
on the Triumvirs in 43 B.C., established naked 
autocracies, and legalized the proscriptions. The 
Senate from time to time claimed the right to 
authorize the magistrates to inquire into offences 
and to punish them without regard to the assembly. 
The earliest recorded example of this usurpation is 
attbrded by the suppression of the so-called Bac¬ 
chanalian conspiracy in 186 B.C., when, in a time 
of panic, many citizens, as well as members of 
allied communities, were arbitrarily executed. 
This was done in the interest of religion, over 
which the Senate exercised an unquestioned super¬ 
vision, but later the special criminal commission 
was used os a political engine. After the deaths of 
the Gracchi many of their supporters suffered in this 
way, though the younger brother w as the author of 
laws which were designed to put an end to such 
proceedings. The decree of the ISenate, commonly 
known as senatus consultum ultimumy which em¬ 
powered magistrates to attack by force and slay 
men whom the senators chose to regard as rebels, 
was a device which belonged to the decadence of 
the Republic. It was first put into force against 
the younger Gracchus and his followers; the 
slaughter of the elder with his partisans was not 
even covered by this form. The decree was re¬ 
peatedly passed and acted on afterw’ards, though 
its legality was fiercely contested by the democrats. 
Apart from the special criminal commissions issued 
by the Senate, and the senatus consultum ultimumy 
some cases existed in which custom sanctioned the 
summary punishment of a wrongdoer. Thus err¬ 
ing Vestals were sentenced to death by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, though in the later Republican 
age they were sometimes arraigned before the 
assembly. A citizen who transgressed against the 
rights of a foreign people could bo surrendered to 
that people. One who did not appear when sum¬ 
moned to military service could be sold into slavery, 
and so might the burgess who disregarded the call 
of the censors at the periodical registration of 
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citizens and tlieir property. In these instances the 
citizens were deemed to have passed judji^ment on 
themselves by their absence (Cic. /)ro Ccec. § 99). It 
may bo added tliat, in the last century of the He- 
public, the tribunes of the plebs sometimes asserted, 
thou*;!! they were not allowed to exercise, the 
privilege of ])utting to death summarily any one 
who insulteci them. This was assumed to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the ancient 
leges sacratcc, which rendered the persons of the 
tribunes inviolable. These laws, like others of an 
early date, merely decreed against tlie od'ender the 
vague condemnation contained in the words sacer 
e5<o(‘let him be accursed’). The scholars of the 
later Republic, and the tribunes along with them, 
held that the clause deprived the guilty man of all 
legal protection, gave every citizen the right to 
decide upon his criminality, and allowed his blood 
to be shed without blame, though, from the earliest 
days of Roman civilization, some public control 
must have existed over such executions. 

The establishment of tlie plebeian tribunate (494 
B.C.), the enactment of the code of the Decemvirs 
known as the ‘Twelve Tables’ (450 B.C.), and 
the laws which were adopted when the Decemvirs 
were overthrown (449 n.C.) had a profound ellect 
upon the course of criminal justice. The right of 
apj)eal was strongly confirmed. Arbitrary punish¬ 
ments of individuals by the assemblies, apart from 
the provisions of general statutes, were forbidden. 
Such resolutions of the assemblies were called 
rivilegia. Cicero rightly contended that his 
anislirnent in 58 B.C., by an act of the comitia 
centuriata^ w'as unconstitutional. The Tw'elve 
Tables also prescribed that no citizen’s caputs that 
is to say, his life or his status as a burgess, sliould 
be placed in peril except before the ‘greatest 
assembly ’ {comitniu viaxirno)^ by which we must 
understand the cornitia centurytta, As the prin¬ 
cipal State crime in the earliest days was per- 
duellio^ or treason connected with w^ar, it w'as 
natural that the assembly which comj)ri8ed the 
warriors, past and present, of the nation .should 
constitute the highest criminal court. On the 
other hand, a man’s property could be assailed in 
either of tlie two otner assemblies, the cornitia 
tributa^ which met under the presidency of a 
magistrate invested with the iviperium^ or the 
concilium plehis^ which was summoned by the 
plebeian tribunes, and was organized, like the 
cornitia trihuta^ on the basis of the local tribes. 
An old statute permitted all magistrates to impose 
fines without appeal, up to a definite amount; 
beyond the limit, one of the two assemblies had to 
decide. No motion in a criminal trial was con¬ 
stitutional w hich invited the citizens to combine a 
personal punishment {poena) with a fine {multa). 

The inconvenience of using as courts of justice 
the legislative a.s.semblies, at which hundreds of 
thousands of citizens had the right to be present, 
was very great. The criminal trial, for the more 
important ofl’ences, required four meetings at 
stated intervals before the final verdict could l>e 
given ; but it may be inferred from a line in 
rlautus, which de.scribes the burgeases as making 
a pastime of their duties as judges {Cnptivi^ 475), 
that there was little ceremony about cases of less 
consequence. All acts of a.ssemblies were in 
theory subject to the elaborate rules of veto on 
which the whole Republican government was 
based ; but custom seems to have restricted within 
narrow bounds their application to criminal affairs. 
The tribunes of the plebs acquired a prominent 
osition as prosecutors for high crimes and mis- 
emeanour.s, though at Rome no burgess was ever 
in theory debarred from entering on a criminal 
prosecution, unless he had forfeited the right by 
some misconduct of his own. The difficulties 


attendant on the comitial system led to a new 
arrangement, and in 149 B.C. the epoch-making 
lex Calpurnia repetundarum established a special 
court {qucestio)y with delegated authority to try 
governors who were charged with robbing the pro¬ 
vincial subjects of Rome. As has been stated 
above, Sulla placed all recognized crimes under the 
sway of such standing courts, and, though recourse 
to the more cumbrous i)rocess before the cornitia 
w'as still possible, it was rarely attempted. The 
queestiones were exempted by law from the opera¬ 
tion of the magistrates’ veto (intercessio). Occa¬ 
sionally temporary courts were established to deal 
with particular offences. In this way the men 
who had trafficked with Jugurtha were punished, 
and Clodius was tried and acquitted by special 
judges. The jurors were originally drawn from 
the Senate, for which Gaius Gracchus substituted 
the equestrian order. Sulla reinstated the Sena¬ 
tors, but after 70 B.C. the two bodies shared the 

I uivilege with men of a somewhat lower station, 
loth qualifications and procedure were varied from 
time to time by legislation. The queestiones con¬ 
tinued to exist till the 3rd cent. A.D., but the 
parallel jurisdictions which the Empire introduced 
continually impaired their authority until they 
were extinguished. 

There were modes of punishment which did not 
depend on an arraignment before a criminal tri¬ 
bunal, properly so called. The censors in the time 
of the Republic could penalize the citizens in many 
ways, degrading their status, and even inflicting 
on them pecuniary loss. They were not bound by 
the criminal statutes, and took cognizance of moral 
and social offences which were outside the pur¬ 
view of the laws. Rut succeeding censors were 
not tied to the decisions of their predece.8Sor3. 
The forms of civil law were employed to vindicate 
some breaches of public order, and also to provide 
redress for certain forms of fraud which could not 
be adeauately punished by exactions in money. 
Not only in Rome, but in every municipal com¬ 
munity, there were fines which were recoverable 
by civil process, on the public behalf. In some 
private suits, the defendant, if condemned, incurred 
additional penalties which were not pecuniary. 
The judgment inflicted on him a stigma 
or infamia) which impaired the value of his citizen¬ 
ship and left him under many disqualifications for 
lublic life. The circumstances were such that the 
osing litigant was held to have been specially 
bound to honourable action, as when one partner 
in business had cheated another, or a guardian 
defrauded his ward. Theft, when practi.sed by one 
citizen against another, without violence, was 
technically not a crime, but condemnation in a 
suit for damages in pursuance of theft carried 
ignominy with it. The same stigma rested ipso 
facto upon men engaged in occupations regarded 
as degrading, that of an actor, for instance, or a 
public auctioneer {prasco)^ or a gladiator. 

Roman jurisdiction over offences was exercised 
at first only as far as the Romanus ager extended, 
that is to say, in the regions of Italy possessed of 
burgess rights. Outside this pale foreign law pre¬ 
vailed. After the Social War (90-89 B.c.), Italy 
was parcelled out among Roman municipalities, 
and there had to be a division between tlie local 
urisdiction and the central courts in Rome, 
dttle is known of the principles on which the 
discrimination was ba.sed, but we read with some 
8urpri.se that the statute of Sulla relating to 
murder restricted the court at the capital to cases 
arising in Rome. Before the end of the Repub¬ 
lican period, the rule was established that a Roman 
citizen outside Italy could claim to be tried in 
Italy for any serious offence, and in the provinces 
the authority of the provincial governor in matters 
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of jurisdiction tended perpetually to encroach upon 
the autonomy of the municipalities and peoples. 
As is well known, the Roman government granted 
special privileges to the Jewish communities. 

The advent of the Empire brought about a great 
transformation in the criminal law of Rome, as in 
all other parts of Roman polity. The paramount 
authority of the Emperor, ana, in particular, his 
power of pardoning, led ultimately to a complete 
recastinij of criminal procedure both in Rome and 
outside it. At Rome new oflicials, especially the 
prcFfectus urbi and the prcefectus prcetorio^ gradu¬ 
ally acquired a large jurisdiction ; and, in the end, 
practically all important charges came to be tried 
)y olhcers who were Imperial nominees. As 
the world became Romanized, local diversities 
in privilege disappeared, until the celebrated 
decree of Caracalla was passed (A.D. 212), which 
conferred the franchise on the whole Emj)ire, and 
led to uniform, or nearly uniform, legal practice 
all over the Roman dominions. In the early days 
of the Empire every citizen had a right of appeal 
tO the Emperor, as is exemplified by the case of 
St. Paul (Ac 25but by the 3rd cent, each pro¬ 
vincial governor received from the Emperor the 
* right of the sword’ {ius gladii), which enabled 
him to dis])ose of the lives of provincial citizens, 
except in the case of Roman senators and members 
of the municipal senates {decuriones). After the 
accession of Augustus to power, the Roman Senate 
became a high court of justice, trying for the most 
part senators who were chargtju with the more 
serious crimes. Rut, just as the qucestiones w^ere 
ultimately destroyed by the dominance of the 
l^rnperor, so the jurisdiction of the Senate was 
reduced to municipal ^proportions under the mon¬ 
archy established by Diocletian and Constantine. 

As in Italy, so in the provinces, the extent of 
local autonomy possessed by the ditlcrent cities 
and peoples who were subject to Rome varied 
greatly while the great process of assimilation 
was being carried out. The tendency, however, 
to increase the authority of the Roman governors 
was strong from the first, and in the end nothing 
but a limited control in matters of police, and in 
other minor ailairs, was left to the municipal 
courts, Italy being placed in this respect on the 
same footing as the provinces. The history of 
police jurisdiction, at all periods of Roman history, 
18 obscure. During the Republican period, citizens 
of the criminal class at Rome seem to have been 
dealt with severely, little reganl being paid to 
their right of appeal. Indeed, the value of the 
provocatio greatly depended on the willingness of 
the magistrates—in tne last resort, of the tribunes 
—to secure it to the burgess, while to the red- 
handed assassin or the thief taken in the act the 
leges Valerice and Porcice were of little avail. 

The nature of the [punishments inflicted by the 
Roman State varied greatly in the course of its 
history. We can clearly discern a time when the 
community, if it interfered at all, inflicted the 
penalty of death and no other. Under the system 
of trial before the comitia^ this was the only 
punishment which the chief assembly, the romitia 
centuriata, could assign. But the custom was 
early established whereby the culprit, before the 
final verdict was given, could shake the dust of his 
country from off his feet and go into exile. In 
this case, at the final hearing the plea was put in 
that ‘ he had changed his soil with a view to exile ’ 
{solumvertisse exiln causa), whereupon the assembly 
passed a resolution known as interdictio aqua et 
igni (in the full form tecto was added), refusing 
tne ofl’ender (now no longer a Roman) the right to 
receive the chief necessaries of life—shelter, water, 
and fire—within Roman territory, as technically 
defined by the phrase Romanics aqer, which for 


this purpose was never deemed to extend beyond 
Italy. The quccstiones, in the case of the more 
serious oflences, followed the earlier practice of the 
centuries. Exile was such a common incident in 
the early civic community that many treaties made 
between Rome and other States included a clause 
binding the contracting [parties to give harbourage 
to outlaws. Until tlie time of the Social War, 
which led to the enfranchisement of Italy, a 
Roman could find a refuge no further away than 
Tibur (Tivoli); but Milo, condemnetl for the murder 
of Clodius in 62 B.c., had to place himself beyond 
the bounds of the peninsula, at Massilia. Aliens 
within the Eomanus ager could be warned to quit 
it by the magistrates, unless international agree¬ 
ment stood in the way. This form of removal 
was called relegatio. Rut after the Hannibalic 
War the government readily disregarded treaty 
obligation, and the repeated indiscriminate ex¬ 
pulsion from Rome of Latins and other Italian 
allies did much to bring on the great Social War. 
This form of banishment was extended to Roman 
citizens in the Imperial period. The relegatus 
was merely ordered to live in a particular place 
during the Emperor’s pleasure. This was the only 
restriction on the person’s privileges as a citizen, 
and Ovid, banished to Tomi, was careful to insist 
that he was only relegatus, not exul. 

Cicero laid it down in the year 66 B.C. {pro Cate. 
§101) that exilium was not a punishment known 
to Roman law, but a means of escape from punish¬ 
ment ; yet he himself bnpke through this technical 
principle three years later, when, as consul, he 
passed a law to check public bribery. Thereafter 
exilium was freely used as a penalty, and new 
forms of it were devised in the Iin[perial age. The 
old interdictio aqua et igni tended to fall out of 
use, and for it was substituted the devortatio in 
insulam, rendered familiar to us by jVdtus and 
Juvenal, who describe the islets of the ^Egean as 
crammed with exiles. 

The death penalty, except in the military sphere, 
was, as we have seen, hardly ever exacted in the 
Republican age, but in the more important cases 
it could not be so escaped under the Empire. 
Probably nothing else so fostered the bitterness 
entertained by the nobles against the Imperial 
system on its first institution. Yet the infliction 
of death was exceptional in the first two centuries, 
and was confinecl chiefly to the more important 
crimes which came before the Senate and the 
Emperor. Both these authorities were, practi¬ 
cally, law-making powers, and were not bound by 
statute, as were tiie regular courts. From the 
acce.ssion of the Severi (a.d. 193), capital punish¬ 
ment became more and more common, and the 
number of oflences to which it was allotted was 
continually increased. In the end not only treason 
and murder, but arson, magic, coining, kidnapping, 
aggravated violence, and a number of other wrong¬ 
ful acts might be treated capitally. The forms 
of execution were also changed and extended. 
Originally, as a rule, the ott'ender was tied to a 
stake and flogged, then relea.sed and beheaded. 
Til is was symbolized by the bundles of rods 
{fasces), each containing an axe (securis), which 
were carried by lictora in front of a magistrate 
invested with the unimpaired imperium. In the city 
the axe was laid aside. Beheaaing by the axe was 
common in the earlier Imperial age (cf. Rev 20*), 
but was forbidden later, wlien the sword was sub¬ 
stituted. The old formulsB connected with the pass¬ 
ing of a death sentence by the comitia centuriata 
show that, before the time when escape into exile 
was permitted, the condemned criminal was some¬ 
times flogged and crucified. The practice was 
revived by the Empire, * according to the custom 
of our ancestors ’ {more maiorum), as the saying 
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went. During the main part of the Republican 
period, crucihxion was restricted to slaves, except 
in rare instances, such the case of men con¬ 
victed of misconduct with Vestals. A quaint 
early method of disposing of one who had slain 
a near kinsman (parricida) was to sew him up in 
a sack with a cock, an ape, and a serpent, and 
then to drown him. The Vestal was walled up, 
and died of starvation. In both these cas(*s the 
sentence had originally a domestic charactt., and 
we have in them strong evidence of the primitive 
objection to the shedding of blood within the 
domestic circle. The Vestals were the daughters 
of the great State family, and were condemned by 
the Pontifex Maximus, who stood to them in the 
relation oipaterfamilias. Something of a religious 
character attached to the spilling of the criminars 
blood by the community. But the gods of the 
family could receive no such oflering. Later, 
when the paterfamilias executed a member of 
his family, he was regarded as the deputy of the 
magistrate. The cross was used against free men 
without scruple by the Imperial administrators, 
until its enijdoyment was abolished by Constan¬ 
tine on religious grounds. The equally cruel death 
by burning was also familiar to the Empire. It 
was applied, by a crude sort of homoeopathic re¬ 
taliation, in the age of the Twelve Tables, to the 
citizen guilty of arson, and, later, it was occasion¬ 
ally a form of vengeance for military crime. The 
killing by fire of the Christian martyrs was techni¬ 
cally a consequence of treason. Before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Empire, the exposure of offemlers 
bo death in the arena, by wild beasts, was rare, 
though we hear of it as inflicted on slaves, deserters, 
or prisoners of war. But later it became one of 
the commonest forms of execution, and it lasted 
into the Christian period, being still in use in the 
time of Justinian. Malefactors who were executed 
in prison, like the Catilinarian conspirators, were 
usually strangled by the camifex^ or public execu¬ 
tioner, under orders from the city commissioners 
of police, the tresviri capitales. We hear also, in 
Kepublican Rome, of wrongdoers being hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock on the Ca[)itoline nill; and the 
same thing happened occasionally later, by order 
of the Senate ; while the Twelve Tables prescribed 
this form of punishment for bearing false witness. 
The application of it in the age of the Empire 
seems to have been restricted to no particular 
offences, and to have been irregular. Penal servi¬ 
tude was a novelty introduced by the Empire. 
Criminals were often condemned to work in the 
mines, which were mostly the property of the 
government, or to do other menial services, some¬ 
times in chains, slaves and the lowest class of 
freemen chiefly being exposed to this kind of 
suffering. Another kind of penal slavery was 
enforced enlistment among the gladiators. While 
the Republic lasted, citizen rights were completely 
lost only as a secondary consequence of condemna¬ 
tion for serious wrongdoing, but such loss was 
later on bound up directly with deportatio and the 
more severe forms of penal servitude. In all ages, 
some particular privileges of the citizen might be 
taken away while others were left. Imprisonment 
was not regularly inflicited on criminals either by 
the early or by the later Roman law. Incarcera¬ 
tion was temporary, for purposes of inquiry, or 
for safe custody, till a sentence was carried out, 
although, on the other hand, the condemned debtor 
could be held in bondage by his creditor. Bodily 
chastisements were seldom imposed in the Re¬ 
publican epoch, excepting in the camp, where 
mutilation and scourging occurred, until the latter 
was forbidden by a lex Porcia. In the 2nd cent. 
n.C. earlier leges Porcice had protected citizens in 
their civil capacity against stripes. Yet we know 


that St. Paul suffered the punishment (2 Co Il“) 
though he was ‘ born free^ (Ac 22‘^*). The so- 
called lex talionis —‘ an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth’—seems to have been sanctioned, prob¬ 
ably with an order of a court, by the Twelve 
Tables. Under the absolute monarchy, after Dio¬ 
cletian came to the throne, mutilation of various 
kinds was permitted for a number of offences, and 
we often hear that Christian martyrs were sub¬ 
jected to it, and so, a little later, were heretics 
and worshippers of the old gods. The sub¬ 
jection of free men to torture during judicial 
inquiry crept in soon after the foundation of the 
Empire, and in the end became regular in certain 
cases. 

As has been mentioned above, public lines were 
in early days partly inflicted by the magistrates 
without appeal, partly ordered by the comitia or 
queestio after api)eal, and partly recoverable by 
civil process. Although the legislation which 
ensuea on the fall of the Decemvirs rendered it 
illegal for a prosecutor to propose a personal 
penalty along with a pecuniary fine, yet in cases 
of perduellio the condemned man’s property was 
forfeited to the exchequer. When the queestio 
was substituted for the comitial trial, this penalty 
ceased. The confiscation of Cicero’s proj)crty was 
by special legislative act, and was irregular, but 
C«sar introduced forfeiture for aggravated murder 
{parricidium)y and Augustus for treason (maicstas); 
and, later, it usually followed upon relegatio and 
deportatio. In the case of other offences there 
was, under the Empire, as a rule, partial conffsca- 
tion. The opj)ressive regulations connected with 
the Imperial Jiscus, and the lex Papia Poppeeay 
which penalized celibacy, led to frequent and 
extensive deprivations of property. 

It only remains to note that, while the Republic, 
in theory at least, treated all citizens as equal before 
the criminal law, the later Empire frankly re¬ 
spected persons. Subjects were divi(le<l into two 
classes, the ‘morehonourable’ {honestiores)y and the 
‘more humble’ {humiliores) or plebeians (p/g6eu). 
The higher class consisted of national and provin¬ 
cial senators, knights {equites)y veteran soldiers, 
and certain grades of Imperial officials. J'hese 
were exempt from crucifixion, from death in the 
irena, from penal servitude, and from scourging 
and torture ; and it was a privilege even of a locsd 
senator {decurio)^ after the 2nd cent., that the 
overnor of the province could not put him to 
eath without a confirmation of the sentence by 
the Emperor. The regular Imperial courts took a 
more extensive cognizance of crimes committed by 
slaves than was the case earlier. 

LiterATURK.— The whole criminal law of Rome has been 
exhaustively treated by T. Mommsen in hia Jloin. Slrafrecht 
(Leipzig, 1899), by which earlier works on the subject are, 
in the main, superseded. For the judicial system of the later 
Empire, with its complicated arrangements, the work of O. 
Karlowa, R&m. Hechtsgesch. (Leipzig, 1885) is most valuable. 
A brief summary will be found In the art. ‘ Judicium,’ in Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiquiiie^^y 1890-1891; more information In the artt. 
‘Judicium’ and ‘Pnefectus,’ in Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des 
antiquitii^, J. S. ReID. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (^J [’eu tonic 
and Slavic).—i. General conceptions of crime 
and punishment.—(1) Teutonic. —We learn from 
Tacitus that the practice of blood-revenge was an 
important element in the legislation of the Teutonic 
peoples of his time.^ The word used to express 
the execution of such revenge appears in nearly all 
the Teutonic languages: thus, Goth, ujrikany 
gaivrikany A.S. lor^can (Eng. ‘wreak’), O.H.G. 
'ehhan (Germ. rdchen)y ‘avenge,’ ‘persecute,’ 
punish.’ The possibility of commuting blood- 
evenge to wergeld and fine is also mentioned by 

I Oerm. 21: ' Suscipere tarn inimicitias eeu patris seu pro 
pinquiquam amicitias necesse ost.’ 
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I'acitus,^ and, as may be inferred from the affinity 
of A.S. M.H.G. wtrt^ ‘wergeld,* with Skr. 

vaira (cf. Blood-Feud [Aryan], vol. ii. p. 724^), it 
goes back to the primitive history of the Teutonic 
race. From that remote age come also the terms 
O.H.G. buoza^ O.Sax. 6o<a, O.Norse ‘fine,' 
which are cognate with Goth, batiza^ batists^ 

‘ better,* ‘ best," and originally signified ‘ repair of 
damage’; likewise Gotii. skulddt skula^ ‘debt,* 

‘ debtor,’O. n.G. sculdt sculda^ A.S. scyldf which 
are all derived from Goth, skal^ skulum^ ‘ to be 
owing,* and mean literally ‘ the obligation to pay ’ 
(wergeld or line), and then, figuratively, guilt in 
general, whether before God or man (cf. art. 
Aryan Keligion, vol. ii. p. 49^). For the Goth. 
dulqs^ ‘ guilt,’ etc., see below. 

itven by the time of Tacitus, however, blood- 
revenge and its remission by wergeld and fine were 
treated as something more than the private afiairs 
of the families concerned. The injured group, 
instead of exacting blood-revenge, might, as is 
implied in Tacitus,^ refer its ‘cause* {Sache; 
(joth. sftkjo, O.H.G. ja/tAa, A.S. [Eng.‘sake’], 

O.Norse, 50 ^) to the pu])lic assembly. The com¬ 
pensation fixed by this tribunal was regarded as in 
some sense a penalty, and the amount was shared 
between t’ - --- -- ’ 

one hand, 

the community on the other.* 

If we regard the intervention of the public 
assembly as involving no more than an attempt on 
the part of the tribe to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of such feuds as were especially 
dangerous to the common weal,^ then the germs 
of the procedure among the Teutons may be 
referred to a very remote age. In the main. 


interpret it as ‘a deed that goes beyond,* i.e, 
beyond the crimes usually entailing blood-revenge ; 
others connect it with Goth./erya, ‘ snarer,’ O. H.G, 
/ttm, A.S. /o 2 r, ‘ snaring,’ and regard it as signify¬ 
ing an ofl'ence involving the element of secrecy. 
It is in any case certain, as appears also from the 
language of Tacitus,^ that the Teutons had at an 
ea,rly period drawn relatively fine distinctions 
within the general idea of wrongdoing. Among 
the various groups of words thus employed are the 
forms with tlie prefixes mein- (esp. O.Norse mein- 
ei(5r, A.S. mdn-d^ [cf. O.Eng. ‘ lyianawear ’], O.H.G. 
mtin-tii [Germ. Meincid^ ‘perjury’]) and missa- 
(Goth. missade^s, O.H.G. inissitdty ‘misdeed’), 
implying respectively the attributes of deceitful- 
ness and perversity in conduct. Tins deei)ened 
conception of wrongdoing is also indicated by the 
words Goth. skanda-O^W.Vn. scanta, ‘disgrace*; 
O.II.G. 5 ca 7 na, ‘sense of shame,’and O.H.G. lastar, 
O.Norse lostr^ ‘error,’ ‘vice,’ ‘disgrace,’ from 
lahaUt ‘ to blame ’ (cf. also O.Irish locht, ‘ error’). 

The primitive Teutonic word for ‘punishment* 
is found in the series: O.Norse viti, A.S. ^vite 
(M. Eng. and Scots wite), O.H.G. wizzi; it is 
related to Goth, fraweitari, ‘avenge,’ O.H.G. 

ov.w.:.v. « ,______ wizan^ ‘ punish,’ aruf far-unzan^ ‘ puniidi,’ ‘ banish,’ 

*.cn the injureef [»arty (or his relations) on the and, its connected w'ith the root vid (Lat. video), 
land, and the chief or (in republican States) seems to be equivalent to the h&t. nniniadvertere 
• ’ “ in aliquem, ‘to proceed against one.’ A form 

peculiar to the Western Teutonic dialects is 
O.H.G. haraviscara, A.S. hea-rtmeeare, i.e. some¬ 
thing imposed as a disgrace (O.H.G. haram, A.S. 
Aearm = O.Slav. sramil, Russ. soromU, ‘disgrace’). 
The O.H.G. anton, anadon, ‘ punish,’ ‘ blame * (cf. 
O.H.G. anto, anado, ‘indictable offence’) is ex- 

.r-..w ..- _, clusively German, as are also the much later and 

however, the offences dealt with by the assembly still etymologically obscure words M.H.G. strafe, 
(Goth, mahl, A.S. vmM, O.H.G. mahal, O.Norse, ‘punishment, and veime, ‘ vehme. 
mdl) in its judicial capacity would be, alike in ( 2 ) ‘S^/anic.—Turning next to the 
antiquity and in the time of Tacitus, those which 
are included under a term common to Greek and 
Sanskrit, viz. Ayos^agas, expressing an idea that 
must go back to the dawn of Aryan history (cf. 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 50“). 

Of the primitive Teutonic terms applied to 
crimes ag.iinst the community or its tutelary 
deities, and jmnishable by the community, special 
account must be taken of the following three: 

(1) O.Sax. sundea, ‘mi.stleed,’ O.bris. sinne,^ 

‘crime,’ A.S. synn, ‘ transgres.sion,* ‘wrong,* 

‘enmity’ (Eng. ‘sin’), O.H.G. suniea, ‘sin’; (‘2) 
i^oih. frawanrhts, A.S. forwyrht, 0.^a.x,farwurht, 

‘sin,’ O.II.(jr. farworaht, ‘sinful’; (3) Goth. 
fairina, ‘ground of accusation,* O.Norse fim, 

A.S. firen, O.H.G. drina, ‘ crime,* ‘ sin.* Of these 
the nearest equivalent to Gr. 4705 = Skr. r7 <705 are 
the first series (O.Sax. sundea, etc., probably 
related to i.-at. sons, ‘guilty’), and the second 
frawaurhts originally signifying ‘ being 


that, apart from the treaties of Prince Oleg (A.D. 
912; Jirecek, no. 1) and Prince Igor (A.D. 945; 
Jirecek, no. 2) with the Greeks, the earliest 
Rus.sian document of a legal character is the 
collection of ancient prescriptive laws, decrees of 
princes, and Christian - Byzantine enactments, 
known as the Russkaja Pravda. This has been 
handed down in two forms, a shorter and a longer, 
and its original draft is attributed to Jaroslav 
(1019-54), by whose sons it was brought to com¬ 
pletion (Jirecek, nos. 3 and 4). We have, accord¬ 
ingly, no direct information regarding the legisla¬ 
tion of the earlier centuries, and must fall back 
upon a posteriori arguments and philological data. 
From the records of the ancient annali.sts we infer 
that in the period before the migration, i.e, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the social 
fabric of the Slavs was of a character which may 
be outlined a.s follows. The Slavic people were a 
(Goth, frnwaurhts origiimlly sigmtying -Doing eongwes of clans and tribes each Q 
liable’ • cf. Germ. eUie Strafe verwirken, ‘ to incur upon a basis of kinship. At the head ot each 
a Diinishment’). In seeking to render the prinii- group stood the ‘ elders (^{rtre^tn^), who are called 
- of these words, we must, of zupani (from iupa, ‘domicile ) by some foreign 


iranLSo^ - it.niny, ‘ king,^ etc.).. The form of government 

heathen antiquay they must have implied some was purely democratic, and the decision of all 
notion of trelqiass against the gods. The third questions rested with the public assembly, 
series (Goth, fairina, etc.) has not as yet been i g^rm 12: ‘Diatinctio poenarum ex delicto . . . DiversiUe 
satisfactorily explained. Some connect it with g^ppUcii illuc reapicit. Umquam iulera oetendi oporteat, dum 
Lat. per in periuro, perperam, Gr. wipav, and 

Implscbile. dursnt [inimiclti..]; luitur (rodU), and upon hi. own Mrrltory, every on. ruling over hi. 

own^^m je Porphj rogenitu., cp. 29; ‘ Principe, hi i»puli 

habent nullos praeter rupanos, 1664 

4 Maurikios, An militaris, xn. (ed. Scheffer. Lpwla, 1664, 
p. 281) : iroXAol <cal ^<rv^l4MV^a^ wpoc - 

^©Procopius. Gothico, hi. 14: 

SitAa/3i,»'Oi T« «al 'AKTOi, ovk apxoyrai »rp6f ayipht Mt, oAA 


1 Genn. 21: ‘ nec 


enim etiam homicidium certo armenlorum ac pecorum numero. 

aOerm. 12: ‘Licet apud concilium accusare quoque et aw- 
crimen capitis intendere.’ 

3 /6.: ‘equorurn pecorumque numero convicti mulcUntur . 
pars mulctae regl vel civitati, pars ipsi qui viiidicatur, vel 

.ant InlmicitU. JuxU liberUtem. 
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As among the Germans, the legal relation o: 
the vari^iis clans to one another was based upon 
the laws of blood-revenge, of which the primitive 
Slavic designations are found in O.Slav. misti 
Russ. mesCi, ‘ revenge,’ and O.Russ. vrazlda^ Pol 
wroida, etc., lit. ‘enmity.’ That the practice oi 
blood-revenge persisted among tlie Slavic peoples 
until the dawn of historical tradition, and among 
the Southern Slavs, indeed, until recent times, hai 
been shown in I{LOOD-h'p:ur) (Slavonic), vol. ii. p, 
73.S ir. There is no doubt, moreover, that in very 
ancient times the blood-revenge could be adjusted 
by means of the wergeld, and this holds good 
whether the Russ, term for wergeld, viz. vim, i.s 
of cognate origin with the above-mentioned Skr 
vaira and A.S. were^ or was borrowed from one o] 
the Teutonic dialects. If the latter alternative is 
the right one, the original Slavic term must be 
looked for in such words as Czech hlava (Russ. 
qolova, ‘head’), Pol. wroida, or Serv. krv (Russ. 
kroviy ‘blood’), all of which mean both ‘homicide 
and the ‘compensation’ paid therefor. 

In process of time blood-revenge was gradually 
abolished, and superseded by ransom (Russ. 
vykupil). The liiisskaja Pravda^ which in its 
Older form sanctions blood-revenge only in cases 
of murder or serious bodily injury, and coniines it 
within certain degrees of kinshi{), brings us to this 
stage, as in other cases it substitutes for blood- 
revenge the prodatay ‘compensation,’ ‘money- 
payment for an oU'em^e,’lit. ‘sale’ (of vengeance?). 
The prodata either fell to the chief alone, or was 
shared between him and the injured party. That 
for which compensation was paid was usually 
called za obiduy but it should be noted that ohida 
is the common term for ddiKla, and is not limited 
to its modern sense of ‘ insult.’ The classical 
tongues were then drawn upon for words to 
expn'ss the idea of compensation ; thus we find 
Gr. cpitirnia, originally ‘ penance imposed by the 
Church,’ then ‘compensation for any offence,’ 
while from the sphere of Latin culture comes 
penja (Lat. pctiia). 

The question arises, however, whether in the 
case of the Slavs, as in that of the Teutons, the 
conceptions of crime and punishment in general 
did not spring from the narrower ground of trans¬ 
gression again.st the community and its tutelary 
deities. Of Slavic terms for ‘crime’ there is 
only one which is represented in all the various 
dialects, viz. O.Slav. gr^chit, ‘sin,’ a word etymo¬ 
logically ob.scure (cf. Rerneker, Slao. ttym. 
Worterh.y Heidelberg, 1908 ff'., p. 350f.). It is 
certainly the case that this word, as used in a 
literary tradition under Christian inlluence from 
the first, is, in general, practically eouivalent to 
‘ sin against God,’ jirecisely like the 0. rl.G. siintea 
and Goth, fraivaurhts (see above); it always 
signilies a transgression in the eccle.siastical sense, 
while a civil offence is called prestupUnie. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that, as gr^chU 
is found in all the Slavic dialects, it must go back 
to heathen times ; and it is natural, therefore, to 
see in this word the Slavic (as in suntea or 
frawavrhts the Teutonic) equivalent of the Gr. 
d 7 oy = Skr. dgas. And since, as we saw above, all 
matters were referred for decision to the public 
assembly, and as there is also evidence for a 
primitive Slavic word signifying ‘ tribunal ’ (O.Slav. 
sadu)y it will hardly be counted rash, the present 
writer thinks, to assume that here too, as among 
the Teutons (for the concilmm, see above), and 
also the Macedonians,* the tribal assembly was a 

tr)fxoKpaTi(f tK jroAatoC /Siorevovo-i* Kal Sia tovto avrolf rtov 
npayp.a.TUiV a<i to. t€ ^vpa^opa Kal ra SverKoKa Kotvbi' (public 
Msenibly) aytrai. 

* Curtius, VI. viii. 26: ‘ De capitalibus rebus vetusto Mace- 
donum modo inrjuirebat exercitus, in pace erat vuljri.’ Cf., 
further, 0. Hoffmann, Die Makedojien (Oottiu^eny 1906), p. 21. 


court which might deal inter alia with offences 
{qrlichil) against the community and its gods. 
That such infringements of the public interest are 
not mentioned in the Russkaja Pravda is exjilained 
by the fact that the latter is not, and does not 
purport to be, a complete legislative code. 

In the Slavic languages there are two distinct 
groups of words signifying ‘ punish,’ ‘ punishment’: 
(1) tlie derivatives of a root kar’ (O.Slav. and 
O. Ru.ss. knratiy Czech kdratiy I’ol.‘ pnnish’) ; 
and (2) those of a root kaz- (cf. Rus.s. nakazdtiy 
‘punish,’ kaznly ‘heavy civil penalty,* kdzniity 
‘punish,’ Czech kdzati, kaznitiy etc.). The funda¬ 
mental meaning of the latter seems to be .some¬ 
thing like ‘ bani.sh,’ perhaps in the sense of Gr. Six?;, 
SelKvv^Ly ‘law,’ ‘ punish ’ (cf. Russ, pokazdti). The 
first-named group goes back to a primitive form 
* karay whicli is found, with or without deriv¬ 
atives, in many Aryan languages, and means 
‘army’ and ‘war’ (O.Pers. kdray ‘army,’ Lith. 
kdraSy kar^y and ‘army,’ Goth. harjiSy 

O.Rru.ss. karjisy Irish c'lcire, ‘army’). If this 
series be correctly interpreted as originally denot¬ 
ing ‘the national army drawn up for war’ 
(O. Schrader, ReallexicoUy Strassburg, 1901, p. 
349 f.), one is tempted to take the fuither step of 
connecting knratiy ‘punish,’ with the judicial 
functions which we have conjecturally ascribed 
to the Slavic ‘assembly’ (cf. also KdpuTj = l;T}/j,La in 
Ilesychius). 

2. Particular crimes and punishments.—As it 
cannot be expected that the present article should 
deal with the entire criminal law of the ancient 
Teutons and Slavs, the writer proposes simply to 
emphasize such aspects of the subject as may be 
judged of special importance for the readers of 
this work. 

A. Crimes. —Here it will be the writer’s special 
object to determine which of these first developed 
a definite terminology. There is, unfortunately, 
a great lack of preparatory works in this field, 
particularly on the Slavic side,* so that only a few 
of the more important points can be referred to. 

We saw above that the Teutonic and Slavic 
races from the very first drew a distinction between 
those offences which, as directed against the 
lommunity, had to be punished by the community 
(i.e. the public assemi>ly, and subsequently the 
State), and those which, bearing merely on the 
individual, were subject to the laws of blood- 
revenge or the private feud. Even at a very early 
period, however, we find that penal offences coming 
under the latter category, such as munler or flag¬ 
rant theft, were really assigned to the former, so 
that it is impossible to make the distinction in 
question the principle of an exact classification of 
crimes. Rut we can hardly doubt that the species 
of crime referred to by Tacitus (Germ. 12), viz. 
:owardice in war and treason,* was always clearly 
discriminated from that which embraced personal 
assault, ordinary homicide, robbery, etc. The 
original Teutonic word for ‘cowardice’ would 
seem to be found in the O.Norse ari/r, A.S. earhy 
Lombard arga (a term of abuse), O H.G. aragy 
cowardly’; while an old term for ‘ trca.son ’ 
appears in O.II.G. herislizy ‘desertion from the 
army.’ An O.Russ. term for a related crime was 
peruvUtU (cf. Russ. otvHdy ‘answer,’ O.Russ. v^ccy 
public assembly,’ O.Prus.s. waitidty ‘speak’), 
.secret treasonable communication of intelligence,’ 
'or which, of course, as for the crimes mentioned 
by Tacitus, the penalty was death (Pskovskaja 
^rainotay Jirecek, ix. 14). 

We shall, therefore, treat of the various offences, 
apart from those against honour, under the follow- 

For the Teutons, Grimra, Deutsche Reehts'iUertiimsTy p. 
123ff., is still the best work available. 

3 ' I{;navi et Inibellei, proditores et transfui^ae 
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ing heads; (1) crimes against the person, (2) crimes 
against property, and (3) crimes against morality. 

(1) Crimes agaiiut the person. — It is creditable 
to the Teutons that they discriminated between 
killing in general and murder, i.e. (according to 
the ancient point of view) the wilful and secret 
(or, at least, stealthy) taking of human life—a 
crime denoted by the following series of words; 
Goth, r/iatirj^r, O. Norse mor^, 0. H.G. mord^ con¬ 
nate with the Lat. niorSy mortis^ ‘ death,’ though it 
should be observed that Ulfilas (Mk IS"^) uses the 
term in connexion with Barabbas, who is said to 
have committed a maur\>r (06i/oy) in the insurrec¬ 
tion {iv <rrd<rei), and, therefore, not in secret. 
The idea of secrecy receives its first distinct ex¬ 
pression in the exclusively German forms com¬ 
pounded with muhhf viz. muhhils^vert^ muhhilari^ 
meucheimord \ cf. O. Irish fomnuigthe^ ‘abscon- 
ditus.’ A somewhat different shade of meaning 
appears in the Slav, razboj, which is the usual word 
fur ‘ murder ’ in several of the Slavic languages, 
and which in Old Russian means both ‘ highway 
robbery’ and ‘ambuscade.’ According to the 
Russkajd Pravda (Jirecek, iv. 4 and 5), one who 
kills another openly in a quairel or at a feast may 
be absolved by money, but, ‘ if one sets out to 
commit razboj without any quarrel, the people 
shall not nay a fine for the razhojnxkH^ but shall 
surrender him absolutely, with wife and child, to 
XXx^potokh and the razgrablenic^ (for these punish¬ 
ments, see below). Of the numerous Teutonic 
terms for the infliction of bodily injury only the 
Frisian dolch need be referred to here. In tlie Lex 
Frisionum it is tlie most comj)rehensive term for 
wounding of all kinds. A familiar phrase is dath 
und dolch^ ‘killing and wounding’; cf. also the 
O.H.G. noch talk noch t6t. Dmch comes from 
Goth, dulgs, ‘debt,’ related to O.Slav. dlrigil, 
‘debt,’ anil O.Irisli dliged, ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right.’ 
There was thus a term signifying ‘debt,’ ‘obliga¬ 
tion,’ common to all the languages of Northern 
Europe, and this acquired the special meaning of 
‘ obligation to pay compensation for bodily injury,’ 
and eventually that of the ‘ injury’ itself. Beyond 
this, however, no rigid distinction was made 
between homicide and wounding, and O.Norse 
words like vig^ sdr^ and drep may signify either. 
In the Russkdja Prai^da the only difference is that 
the fine for liomicide is terniea vim, while that 
for wounding is termed prodata (see above): 

‘ Should any one strike with the sword, but not 
cause death, he shall pay [to the prince] three 
grivennicks, and to the person injured one griven- 
nick^ and money for the doctor ; but, if he does 
cause death, the vira must be paid’ (Jirecek, iv, 
24). 

(2) Crimes against property. —Of all crimes the 
first to acquire a precise terminology w^ theft; 
this takes us back to primitive Aryan times—cf. 
Skr. sterai- and tayu-, ‘thief,’ O.Iran. tdya-y 
‘theft,’ O.Slav. tally O.Irish <dio?, * thief,’ and 
also Gr. /cX^irrw, Lat. cleperey Goth, hlifany and Gr. 
4>u)Py Lat. fur. A form common to all the Teutonic 
dialects is represented by Goth, stilany while all 
the Slavic languages have terms corresponding 
to O.Slav. kraduy krdstiy ‘steal.’ The fact that in 
all these languages the words connoting secrecy 
are related to the terms for ‘ thief,’ ‘ theft,’ ‘steal ’ 
{e.g. Skr. stdydt^y ‘ secret,’to stcnd- ] O.Slav. taj 
to tail ; O.Pruss. aukliptaSy ‘concealed,’ to Goth. 
hlifany etc.) clearly shows that it was the ele¬ 
ment of concealment which distinguished theft 
from open robbery (Goth. biraubdUy A.S. r^afiaiiy 
O.H.G. roubbn ; and O.Slav. grabluy Russ. grdbliUy 
Pol. grabi6y etc.). As robbery, however, was not 
in primitive times counted dishonourable (cf. 
Schrader, Reallex. s.v. ‘Raub’), and as, even in 
historic times, theft was often punished more 


severely than robbery, it is obvious that the ethical 
ideas of later ages must have undergone a complete 
transformation. The horse-thief was punished with 
signal severity by Teutons and Slavs alike. It is 
recorded, e.gr., m the Vita Ludgeriy i. 26 (ed. Broner), 
that by order of Duke Wittekind of Saxony a 
horse-thief was put to death by stoning, while the 
al)ove-cited passage of the Pskovskaja Gramota 
uts the horse-thief {konevoy tali) and the incen- 
iary {zaligalniku^ ch O.Fris. morthbrond) on a 
level with the perevitnikit (see above): they are all 
liable to the penalty of death. In the ancient 
Teutonic codes the general term ‘theft’ comprises 
a large number of subordinate species with distinct 
names, for which, so far as the present writer is 
aware, the Slavic codes furnish no equivalents. 
Thus we have O.H.G. walaronpay A.S. waelredfy 
‘stripping of corpses,’ and O.H.G./oirirei^a, etc., 

‘ ravaging,’ i.e, ‘ the perpetration of crime—especi¬ 
ally robbery—in bands.^ Closely allied to this is 
Heimsuchiing (O.Fris. hemseke ; in Scots Law, 
hamesucken)y ‘domus invasio in aliquarn familiarn,’ 
which, however, may be committed by a single 
person, and in that case resembles the modern 
llausfriedensbruch (Lombard ‘ curtis ruptura, quod 
est oheros facere’). 

(3) Crimes against morality. —In marked contrast 
to tlie ebuss of crimes against property, the class 
embracing what would now be reckoned crimes 
against morality has a singularly meagre voca¬ 
bulary. This is, of course, explained by the gi’eat 
change that has taken place in men’s ideas regard¬ 
ing sexual morality (see also art. Chastity [Teut. 
and Balto-Slav.])—a change for which, alike in 
Teutonic and in Slavic countries, the way was 
prepared by the Christian Cliurch. With reference, 
first of all, to incesty the Teutonic family ol 
languages, so far as the present writer luiows, has 
but one specific term applicable to this crime, viz. 
A.S. sib-legery ‘lying (i.e. cohabitation) within the 
family,* which points unmistakably to family 
exogamy. In Anglo-Saxon glosses the Lat. 
incestxim is rendered h(emedy which, however, 
means coiUis simply—lawful or unlawful, or even 
adulterous. No O.Kuss. term for ‘ incest’ (modern 
Ru.ss. krovomeSenUy ‘blood-mixing’) is known to 
the writer. Any such term would, of course, bear 
the stamp of the Church. We find, for instance, 
that the metropolitan Johannes ii. imposed penance 
upon marriages between persons as far apart as the 
fourth degree. In northern Europe, however, 
even in pre-Christian times, marriage within the 
family-^roup would doubtless be prohibited on 
economic grounds, although a moral repugnance to 
consanguineous unions would not then exist. 

The crime of adulteryy as wa.s shown in art. 
Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), vol. iii. pp. 499- 
603, could be committed only by a wife, a married 
man being held culpable only in ca.se of intercourse 
with the wife of another. The terms applied to 
this offence are of very general connotation ; e.g. 
O.H.G. Awor, 0.Norse and A.S. Adr, signify any 
kind of illicit intercourse; similarly O.H.G. 
ubarligiday ‘ adulterium.’ A higher degree of 
precision belongs to A.S. forligesy ‘adulteress,’ 
fit. ‘she who lies amiss.’ The oldest Russian 
designations are smiltnoje, zastavaniey lioboddjaniey 
etc.—all, of course, of ecclesiastical origin, d’he 
vernacular name is izmenay ‘ treason,’ ‘ unfaithful¬ 
ness.’ The punishment of this offence among 
the Russian peasantry—the primitive vyvodit—ia 
described in art. CHASTITY (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 501 ; it is identical with that inflicted 
by peasant criminal law upon the female thief. 

Finally, rape was in all probability regarded 
originally as a species of robbery—of the alxluction 
of women. In the glosses to the Lex Salica the 
phrase per mrtutem moechariy ‘ to violate by force,’ 
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is rendered by thiuuerofeny theorofa^ ‘women 
stealing’; cf. also O.H.G. ndtzogoriy ‘to abduct 
forcibly,’ notnumft^ notneman^ A.S. nydncerne^ 
O.Norse uothtekt {not is lit. ‘force’). In Old 
liussian the term nasilie^ ‘ violence,* is also used 
for the crime of rape. 

It would be interesting to know the Teutonic 
name for the corpore infamts^ who, according to 
Tac. {Germ. 12), were punished by being sub¬ 
merged in a marsh. It seems probable that the 
reference is to so«lomj^ (O.Norse soviHinn, strotSinn, 
‘ muliebria passus ’). There seems to be no recorded 
evidence regarding the Slavic practice in this 
respect. 

n. Particular punishments.— we dis- 
tinguish (1) capital punishment and outlawry, 
(2) corporal punishment, and (3) abridgment of 
personal freedom. 

(1) Capital punishment and outlawry (banish¬ 
ment).—That the penalty of death, as uecreed by 
the public assembly, was known to the Teutons is 
shown by Tac. {Germ. 12).^ The commonest form 
of execution was hanging, and the root-word 
denoting this penalty is common to all the Teu¬ 
tonic language.s: Goth, galga, ().Norse galge^ 
A.S. (jtalga (bhig. ‘gallows’), O.W.C. galgo. In 
ancient Ilus.sia likewise, according to the passage 
alrcAdy cited from the Pskovskaja Gramota^ the 
perpetrators of more atrocious crimes were executed 
oy order of the public assembly {vice) or of the 
chief, and in this ca.se also resort was usually had 
to the gallows (Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘ Povesenije, 
Povesati se ’). 

Among the Teutons, ‘outlawry’ (banishment, 
exile), i.e. expulsion from the tribe, was in its 
eflects practi<rally equivalent to capital punish¬ 
ment. The most ancient word appliecl to a 
person so pro.scribed is retained in the Lex Salica 
as ivargns, ‘hoc est expulsus de eodem pago' (cf. 
Goth, gawnrgjan dduhan, ‘ to condemn to death,* 
O.Norse vargr^ ‘wolf and ‘outlaw,’A.S. 

‘ the malefactor sentenced to the gallows or to 
outlawry,’ etc.). He was altogether outside the 
law (O.Norse utlagr^ A.S. utlagh)^ and any one 
who met him might kill him, and was, indeed, 
bound to do so. This penalty was often combined 
with ‘laying waste’ (O.II.(/. wuostan); i.e. the 
members of the judicial community assembled 
together in order to bum or demolish the criminal’s 
house and property. The term ‘ outlawry,’ supj)le- 
mented thus by the idea of ravage, corresponds 
with the potoku or votokU and razarablenie of the 
olde.st Kussian legal documents. The latter word 
means ‘plundering’; the former should possibly 
be translated ‘expulsion,’ ‘banishment* (Russ. 
tociti, lit. ‘to cause to flow,’ teku^ ‘flow’). The 
penalty aflected not only the criminal, but his wife 
and children also, and wa.s inflicted for murder 
with robbery, horse-stealing, arson (see above, 
p. 303^, and Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘ Potokti’), and 
similar grave crimes. 

For the special objects of this article it is a 
question of great importance whether the execu¬ 
tion of criminals among the Teutons was—as the 
foregoing observations regarding their concep¬ 
tions of crime sugge.st—a religious ceremony, i.e. 
whether at bottom it was designed to operate like 
a sacrifice in appeasing the wrath of the gods. The 
aflirmative has the support of such distinguished 
writers on the history of law as H. Brunner 
{Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, i.*) and R. Schroder 
{Lehrb. d. deutschen Rechtsge.v'hirhte^)^ though E. 
Mogk {ASG xxvii. [Leipzig, 1909] 17) has recently 
called in question the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Teutons. In any case there is the 

^ ' Proditores et transfufi^as arboribuB Buspendunt, ig^navos et 
imbelleB et corpore infames coeno ac palude, iniecta InBuper 
cratj, mergunt.’ 


evidence of a passage in the Vita Wulframi^ to 
show that among the Frisians executions were 
lerformed at the festivals of the gods (cf. Miillen- 
iofl‘, Deutsche Altertmnskunde^ Berlin, 1870-1900, 
iv. ‘244). As regards the Slavic practice the 
present writer has no evidence to offer. 

(2) Corporal punishment. —Punishments involv¬ 
ing mutilation of the body—cutting off the nose or 
ears, severing the hands or feet, blinding the eyes, 
or even severe flogging—in so far as they were not 
simply preliminary to the death penalty, were in 
all likelihood introduced at a relatively late period. 
Ill primitive times, a.mon^ Slavs and Teutons alike, 
even the infliction of bodily injuries was dealt witli 
by private revenge, and tne practice survived till 
the time of the Russkaja Pravda (cf. Jirecek, 
iii. 2 ; ‘or if he has been beaten till blood comes or 
till he is blue, it is not necessary for him—this man 
—to seek an eye-witness. ... If he cannot avenge 
himself [imstiti], he shall receive for the crime [zn 
obidu ; see above] three grivennickSy but the doctor 
[receives] the wages’). Such vengeance would, of 
course, be carried out according to the principles 
of the lex talionisy and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as punishment in the technical sense. In 
course of time private revenge for wounding w'a.s 
superseded, both among the Teutons and among 
the Slavs, and partly in consequence of their 
mutual relations, oy a regular system of fines. 

A more difficult question to decide is when and 
how corporal punishment found its way into the 
ancient codes. On the one hand, such penalties 
were probably first of all inflicted upon slaves and 
serfs, who, of course, could not pay the regular 
fine. The Lex FrisionuiUy^ for instance, recognizes 
corporal punishment only in two cases, viz. (a) aa 
merely antecedent to the penalty of death, for 
tho.se who had been taken in the act of robbing a 
temple (cutting off the ears and castration), and (6) 
as meted out to a delinquent serf whose master 
refused to pay the fine. Similarly the Russkaja 
Pravda (Jirecek, iii. 16): ‘if a serf {cholopH) 
strikes a free man, but takes refuge in the house, 
and his master refuses to give him up, then let 
a[nother] serf be taken, and the master shall pay 
twelve grivennieJes for him. But if afterwards the 
fnan who was struck finds him, he shall beat him ’ 
da bijuti ego). So far as the present writer knows, 
this IS the earliest record of beating as a legal 
penalty in Russia. On the other hand, the credit 
of introducing corporal puni.shment must be 
assigned to the clergy, as is proved with special 
clearness in regard to Russia. In point of fact, 
the clergy sutt'u.sed the conception of punishment 
with new ideas, such as, e.g.y that it amends the 
evil will, deters others, and the like. For the 
attainment of these ends they believed—after the 
example of the Byzantine legislation, which had 
elaborated this system with great fullness—that 
such bodily penalties as blinding, .‘severance of 
hands, etc. (many of them on the Mo.saic principle 
of ‘an eye for an eye’), and flogging formed the 
appropriate means. According to Jaroslav’s Ustavily 
—the ecclesiastical counterpart to the Russkaja 
Pravda^ —a sorceress, e.g.^ must be puni.shed 
{kazniti) after conviction, and she must further 
pay a fine {penja) of six grivennicks to the metro- 
j)olitan. The nature of the kazniti appears from 
a warrant of the Russian metropolitan Johannes II. 
1080-89), according to which the officers shall 
smartly chastise’ {jaro kazniti)^ i.e. flog her, ‘but 

I ‘Mob erat. . . utcorpora hominum damnatorum in Buoruui 
BoIemniiB deoruin . . . Baepissiine diversis litaret tuodis: 
quosdam videlicet gfladiatoruin animadversionibus intcriniens, 
alioB patibulis appendenB, aliis laqiieis acerbiBsiine vitara 
extorquens, praeterea et alios marinorum sive aquarum 
fluctibuB Bubmergebat.' 

2Cf. R. His, Das Stra/reeht d. Friesen iin Mittelalter, 
Leipzi;i', 1901, p. 199. 
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not to death, nor cut off her limbs.’ It is a well- 
known fact that under the power of the clergy, the 
Czars, and the serf-holders. Hogging became the 
recognized mode of punishment in Russia, and it 
is curious to note how a punishment so degrading, 
and, originally, quite unknown, should in time 
come to be practically a public requirement. 

Less than a generation ago a Russian village would fumiah a 
scene like this: a sedate and well-to-do peasant, the head of a 
house and the father of a grown-up family, unshrinkingly lays 
himself on the ground in order to receive his tale of lashes, and 
when the business is over, he trudges homewards, conversing 
upon trifles with his companions in punishment (of whom there 
might be thirty on a court day) and smoking cigarettes (cf. 
Glebft Uspenskij, V'lasti zemli, 1882, p. 60IT.). It is also re¬ 
corded that a Russian peasant actually asked for twenty-five 
strokes of the rod, and that, when he had got them, he said: 
'Thank you, that did me good. I was drunk yesterday, fooled 
away fourteen roubles—all I had—in the kabak, and ill-used my 
wife. I have now got my deserts’ (V. Hehn, De moribus 
Ruthenorum, 1892, p. 214). Another, who had just been beaten 
and was asked why, answered: ‘ For a good reason, bdtjuftka. 
A man is not punished for trifles in our place. No such thing 
occurs here—no. Heaven forbid I We have not a master of that 
kind. We have a mastsr. Such another master is not to be 
found in all the district.' 'Old Russia 1* comments Turgeniev, 
who relates the incident (ZapisA;i, 1898, xiii.). 

(3) Punishment by abridgment of personal 
freedom. —The law-breaker might have his liberty 
restricted either by enslavement or by confine¬ 
ment. The former method was resorted to at an 
early date, but for the most part only as the con¬ 
comitant or sequel of other penalties, and need 
not, therefore, be further considered here. Im¬ 
prisonment, on the other hand, alike in the Teutonic 
and in the Slavic area, is of relatively late origin, 
as is evident from the fact that Goth, karkara^ 
O.H.G. charchdri^ A.S. carcern^ are derived from 
Lat. career^ and the Russ, tjurlma^ * prison,’ from 
Germ. Turm. In Russia the introduction of penalties 
involving the abridgment of personal freedom was 
likewise due to the influence of the Church. The 
most ancient mode of restraint was ‘ putting in the 
stocks’; cf. the Russ, kolddka^ aenoting two 
boards with a hole for the foot; kolddnikil^ 
‘convict,’ and Pol., Russ., and Little Russ, dubyy 
‘ shackles for the feet,’ from dubUy ‘ oak,’ ‘ oak-log.’ 

Litkraturk,—J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiirnery Gott¬ 
ingen, 1828, V. (‘Verbrechen, Bussen, Strafen'); H. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgesch. i.2, Leipzig, 1900; R. Schrdder, Lehrb.d. 
deutschen Rechtsuesch.^, Lei])zig. 1907; T. Mommsen, Zuin 
dltesten Stra/recht d. KtdturvSlker, I^eipzig, 1905, containing 
contributions by H. Brunner and G. Roethe dealing with 
Teutonic penal law ; G. Ewers, Das alteste Recht d. Russen in 
seiner geschichtl. Entxvicklung, Dorpat and Hamburg, 1820; H. 
Jirccek, Svod zdkonuv Slovaiiskj/ch (‘ Collection of Slavonian 
flaws’), Prague, 1880 ; V. Sergejevic, o/ a Hist, of Russ. 

Law [Russian], St. Petersburg, 1882; V. Kluicevskij, Course 
of Russian //t^fory [Russian], Moscow, 1904 (Lectures 13-16 on 
primitive Russ. I>aw); Encyclopedic Dictionary | Russian], 
xxviii., St. Petersburg, 1899 (containing a treatise by M. 
Dijakonov on the historical development of the general 
conceptions of crime and punishment in ancient Russian law; 
and one by V. Necayev on the criminal law of the peasantry, 
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CRIMINOLOGY.—I. Penal codes. —Theactual 
extent to which any penal code may be made to 
contribute to the repre.ssion of crime depends much 
more on the justice and equity of the principles 
onwhicli it is founded, and tlie hrmness with which 
it is administered, than on the severity of its 
provisions. Those who are familiar with the 
listory of crime in Great Britain will remember 
that in the 18th cent., when capital punishment 
could be inflicted for a hundred offences otlier than 
murder, crime flourished exceedingly. Similarly, 
in the early part of the 19th cent, crime was 
rampant, and a further impetus was given to its 
growth by the uncertainty of the death penalty. 
Thousand’s of death sentences M’ere passed, but 
only a small proportion of them were carried out, 
BO that offenders came to regard the sentence with 
contemptuous indifl’erence. Again, in the latter 
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half of the century the long and severe sentences 
of penal servitude, which seemed to prisoners them¬ 
selves, as well as to many others, vindictive in 
aim and effect, had no repressive influence on 
crime, the numbers of those in penal servitude 
at that time being more than three times as great 
as in 1910. No real and steady fall in crime took 
place till in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
put an end to these long sentences. Almost simul¬ 
taneously a uniform system of prison administra¬ 
tion and treatment was inaugurated, and all local 
prisons were handed over to the State, 'the coinci¬ 
dent fall in crime which began then, and has 
steadily gone on since, may fairly be ascribed, to 
a large extent, to these two reforms, winch may 
be said to combine mitigation of [>enalties with 
uniformity and certainty of application. From 
time to time the penal treatment of offenders 
oscillated between extreme severity and extreme 
laxity ; but, when both these i)rincij)le8 were in 
force at the same time—denoting instability of 
administration — the very worst results ensued. 
About the year 1830, when capital sentences were 
freely pa-ssed and not inflicted, the convict popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain, with its population of 1.5 
millions, consisted of no fewer than 50,000 persons, 
some in hulks and prisons at home, others in j)enal 
settlements and Colonies. The cost of mainten¬ 
ance, which was enormous, was surr)a.ssed only by 
the futility of the system of punishment. Subse¬ 
quently the Penal Servitude Act of 18.53, and the 
refusal on the part of our Colonies to receive 
convicts, put an end in Great Britain to transporta¬ 
tion. The number of convicts meanwhile declined, 
till in 1852 it was 17,000; and in 1878, wlien the 
local prisons were handed over to the State, it 
amounted only to 10,000. At present (1910) the 
number is about 3000. 

Recrudescence of severity in i)uni8hment occurred 
now and then, as, for instance, when flogging was 
freely resorted to in order to put down garrotting ; 
but on the whole the tendency of our criminal law, 
since the Prison Act of 1865 at all events, has been 
in the direction of leniency in prison treatment; 
and the results have been satisfactory. To a large 
extent this spirit of leniency may be regarded as 
in itself a reflexion of the improvement in the 
character and conduct of our people, which, again, 
depends largely on the general advance in civiliza¬ 
tion, together with the spread of education, intellig¬ 
ence, temperance, and otlier influences designed to 
elevate the people. Such influences have a much 
larger share in preventing crime than any punitive 
measures can have in repressing it; nevertheless, 
a penal code of some kind is an unhappy necessity 
for every civilized State. Imprisonment in some 
form, therefore, appears to be the only means at 
our disposal, short of capital punishment, for the 
punishment or restraint of those persons whose 
conduct renders them a danger to society. 

2. Foreign penal systems. — A glance at the 

enal systems m other countries—that of our own 

eing reserved for consideration later on—is of 
interest in connexion with the subject. England, 
to her shame, too long neglected the warnings of 
the far-seeing John Howard. The overcrowding 
of her gaols, the indiscriminate herding together of 
criminals of both .sexes, and of all a^es and varieties, 
and the total neglect of the authorities to bring any 
religious or moral influences to bear on the unhappy 
inmates, produced an inevitable crop of profligacy, 
moral and physical corru{)tion, wide-spread disease, 
and death. When at last she woke up, and found 
that projier sanitary buildings and separation of 
prisoners were essential to reform, and when 
Fentonville Prison was built in 1842, an impetus 
was at once given to sane administration. Since 
then England has been amongst the foremost of 
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the nations in the search for some equitable, moral, 
and scientific scheme of prison treatment calcu¬ 
lated to reconcile the rignts of society with the 
rehabilitation of the criminal so as to enable him 
to return to a law-abiding life. It is, however, to 
the United States that the palm must be given for 
progressive experiments in this direction. No 
methods of reform and no social experiments 
appear too costly or troublesome to the indefatig¬ 
able philanthropists of America who take up this 
subject, if only they are reasonably likely to 
reclaim criminals. Starting with the root-idea, 
which may be over-sanguine, that no one is abso¬ 
lutely irreclaimable, they have established at 
Elmira, and other prisons, or * State Keforma- 
tories,’ a system based on the indeterminate 
sentence^ combined with conditional liberation on 
parole when the prisoner gives satisfactory evidence 
of reform. A somewhat strict discipline, with 
drill of a military character ; instruction in skilled 
industries ; moral, religious, and secular education, 
united with various kinds of amusement, are 
expected to alter character, and turn the subjects 
into good citizens. Further, every one is enabled 
to profit pecuniarily by his own work, and is 
expected to demonstrate his fitness for discharge; 
but he must first find employment. Probation 
officers supervise and help those on parole, and 
misconduct leads to forfeiture of licence. 

From this sketch of the system, which is a type 
of others, it will be .seen that Elmira is practically 
a reformatory for adults, who are received up to 
the age of thirty. All are known as ‘ inmates,* 
iiot prisoners, though they are under sentences of 
from one to a possible twenty years. Considerable 
success is claimed for the Elmira system, but 
statistics are not convincing as to the number of 
reclaimed cases, originally alleged to be 80 per 
cent. According to a report of the New York 
Prison Association, which recently analyzed the 
cases on parole from Fdrnira, ‘probably not over 
70 per cent of men paroled can be classed os 
reformed,’ while some other authorities put the 
percentage at 50. ‘Society is best protected,* 
they say, ‘ by the reform of the criminal.’ One 
point emerges, however—the actuality of the 
incorrigible^ of whose too frequent appearance at 
Elmira they make complaint. The tracing and 
following up of the reclaimed is difficult in so vast 
a country, with unlimited facility for travel. 

But, if the United States has some of the best 
and most progressive prisons, it has also many of 
the worst in Christendom. Race prejudice against 
the negro, who is held to be either irreclaimable or 
not worth reclaiming; Labour Laws which, in 
many of the States, either prohibit altogether or 
restrict the sale of prison-made goods, and so 
keen prisoners idle, or employed in unproductive 
woi K ; constant changes of the wardens or governors 
as political parties come and go; public apathy 
and parsimony in regard to prisoners; and a 
general desire to make prisons pay their way— 
these are the conditions which make the state of 
most of the county and city gaols fall very far 
short of modern ideals. The late Secretary of the 
Howard Association, Mr. Edward Grubb, made a 
tour of some of these prisons in 1904, and found 
them very unsatisfactory, and in startling contrast 
to the State Prisons an(l Reformatories. He says: 

'These institutions (county and city gaols), designed for the 
most part for prisoners awaiting trial, and for the serving of 
short sentences by misdemeanants, are, with little exception, 
far from satisfactory, even in the Northern States. The nest I 
saw was at Boston. At Indianapolis, and at Cleveland and 
Mansfield (Ohio), to say nothing of the South, the gaols were, 
for the most part, far from clean, and the prisoners were shut 
up together, with full opportunity to corrupt each other. 
Either the>’ had no occupation (at Mansfield they were engaged 
in playing at cards), or. If employed (as at the House of Correc¬ 
tion at Cleveland), they were working In a very half heart-ed 


manner.* He describes the state of the convict camps as teem¬ 
ing with abuses—indiscriminate association, negro women ‘con¬ 
stantly having babies,’ ‘terrible cruelties and even murders,’ 
and bad sanitary conditions (see the pamphlet published by the 
Howard Association). 

Even in the better cleiss prisons, many of the 
privileges extended to prisoners seem to breathe 
a freedom which would probably be unsuitable for 
our cla.ss of habitual. Buying and selling, the 
free use of tobacco for smoking and chewing, card¬ 
playing, cinematograph exhibitions of prize-fights, 
anti so on, are too advanced expedients for moral 
improvement to appeal to Britisn sentiment. 

Like everytliing else in the United States, crime 
is on an immense scale. A country so huge in 
itself, containing such a varied population, black 
and white, ana receiving every year hosts of 
immigrants from everywhere, is, in the nature of 
things, a hunting-ground for criminals. Further, 
it has almost as many penal systems as it has 
States, .so that it is dilhcult to estimate the general 
efi'ect on crime of any special penal measures. The 
Americans themselves, however, are drawing 
public attention to the appalling list of murders 
committed—not only to the large proportion that 
go unpunished, but also to the small percentage of 
cases in which the death penalty is inflicted after 
a conviction has been obtained. They are also 
holding an inquiry into their methods of adminis¬ 
tering the criminal law, which hitherto have been 
so slow and uncertain as to lead to the belief that 
crime is getting out of hand. They seem to be 
already on the way to find out that a firm adminis¬ 
tration of criminal law is essential to the repression 
of crime. 

The penal systems in force in Continental coun¬ 
tries difl’er very widely from one another. Several, 
like Russia, France, and Portugal, adhere to trans- 
ortation as a punishment for the more serious 
inds of crime, although Great Britain discarded 
this penalty as costly and ineffective more than 
half a century ago. The principle of cellular con¬ 
finement on the separate system, which was estab¬ 
lished by law in England in 1865, finds favour with 
all European nations, as it does with all British 
Colonies, and with progressive Japan; but in 
ractice it is by no means universally adopted, 
'he magnificent modern prison built by France at 
Fresnes has been designed for separation^ but 
there is considerable scope for association also, 
in order to prevent overcrowding. It may be sai(l 
generally that all the European nations which have 
built prisons in recent years have designed them 
with a view to carrying out separation. In Belgium, 
where much public attention has been given to 
prison treatment and the repression of crime, 
cellular confinement has been carried to its utmost 
limits. Prisoners have been kept in solitude com¬ 
pulsorily for ten years, after which they have been 
ofl’ered a modifiecl form of association, which many 
are said to have refused, so that instances are on 
record of over twenty years of this kind of seclusion. 
Of late there has been a revulsion of feeling on 
this question, and the new school of penologists 
are now working for drastic reform. Russia, too, 
carries out the Belgian system in several of her 
prisons. Austria-Hungary was said to have had 
only 15 per cent of her prisoners under the separate 
system a few years ago, although approving of 
that system in theory. Many of the new prisons 
are of a palatial cnaracter, but none of them 
surpasses our own in sanitation, and we possess an 
undoubted advantage in having the whole prison 
system of the country under the single control of 
the State—an advantage which has been found 
very difficult of attainment in the other countries 
of Europe, and practically impossible in America. 

The results of the various systems are very 
difficult to disentangle from the official statistics 
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supplied by each country. For purposes of com¬ 
parison with our own results it has been found 
impossible to arrive at any definite or valuable 
conclusions. If murders only were reckoned as a 
test of the amount of crime, Great Britain would 
certainly rank high ; but this would give a false 
idea of the extent to which otlier serious crime 
prevails. Offences against the person are much 
more common in some countries than in others, 
while offences against property form the bulk (as 
in our own country) of the crime in others. There 
is, however, one conclusion which can be drawn 
from the general survey. Recidivism is rampant 
everywhere. In France it has been specially pre¬ 
valent, and the recrudescence of crime, particularly 
amongst the Apaches, or hooligan class of youths, 
who commit murderous assaults on police and 
others, is of sinister omen, and has already led to 
a revival of capital punishment. Whether or not 
these phenomena are to bo regarded as only tempo¬ 
rary manifestations of a prevailing state or general 
social unrest, of which we have had recent examples 
in the strike-riots in France, Germany, and Wales, 
it is certain that a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who preach anarchy. It is well they should 
remember that crime is a much worse social evil 
than discontent, and that they are probably stimu¬ 
lating the one by encouraging the other. 

3 . No universal system of punishment practic¬ 
able.—Although the study of crime has already 
attained to the doubtful dignity of an ‘ology,’ and 
learned experts of most of the civilized nations 
have been laying their heads together in congress 
for several years with a view to investigating its 
causes and devising remedies for an evil From 
which they all suffer alike, it cannot be said that 
(jriminology is yet by any means to be reckoned 
amongst the exact sciences. Human nature with 
its faults and foibles may be the same all the world 
over, but the different phases of criminality, the 
different moral standards, and the different national 
temperaments which characterize various races, all 
tend to modify our pre-conceived ideas as to Uie 
possibility of repressing crime, as a general evil 
affecting the world at large, by any remedy, or 
by any set of remedies, whether preventive, re¬ 
formatory, or punitive in intention, which can be 
held to be of universal application. It is well to 
understand that there is no royal road to the 
solution of complicated problems of this kind. 
We are in the haoit, from time to time, of institut¬ 
ing more or less disparaging comparisons between 
our own methods and those of our neighbours in 
matters of social reform. Introspection of this 
kind is undoubtedly a national characteristic that 
is highly advantageous, tending, as it does, to 
check complacency and stimulate progress; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that many 
features of the judicial procedure and the penal 
systems in force amongst Continental nations are 
utterly foreign to our ideals, and ill-adapted to 
our use. The well-known practice, for instance, of 
‘ interrogating ’ accused persons which, in our eyes, 
amounts to heckling of a particularly cruel and 
vindictive type, is so foreign to the basic principle 
of our criminal law, which holds every man 
innocent until his guilt is proved, that we could 
not, if we would, fit so incongruous a practice into 
our scheme of things. In the same way, the life¬ 
long periods of s(3itude and seclusion in vogue 
with some Continental nations, by the side of 
which our brief terms of mitigated separate con¬ 
finement seem unheroic and contemptible, are so 
repugnant to our national sentiments of justice 
and humanity that we decline even to look at 
them. 

It has been said that every country has the govern¬ 
ment it deserves. The dictum applies with equal 


cogency to its laws, to its administrative machinery, 
and to the penal and disciplinary measures which 
it deems necessary for the guidance and control ol 
its citizens. We may assume, in fact, that every 
country knows best the main lines on which its 
subjects can be kept in order; and it will be found 
that national habits and customs, national senti¬ 
ment, and national temperament are factors which 
have much more to do with the shaping of penal 
systems and codes of moral discipline for peoples 
than the degree of civilization to which these 
peoples have attained. We find, accordingly, that 
the civilized countries generally differ very widely 
from one another in the matter of criminal law ad¬ 
ministration, that the range of variation is almost 
as great as that which distinguishes civilized from 
uncivilized methods, and that each country seem¬ 
ingly adopts the practice which to a large extent 
may be said to reflect the genius and character of 
its people, just as it selects the guillotine, the 
electrocution chair, or the rope for the infliction of 
the death penalty, ft is probably for these reasons 
that International Prison Congresses do not waste 
their time and energies in the fruitless search for 
an ideal and universal penal system; but seek 
rather to improve existing systems, or to discover 
some general principles, or some details in working, 
that may be adapted to those which are already in 
force, and which are presumably suited, in tiieir 
main outlines at all events, to the countries in 
which they have had their origin and development 
—all due weight being given, on the other hand, 
to the consideration that indigenous plants do not 
always thrive in foreign soil. 

It would appear, then, that very little is to be 
gained by comparing or contrasting one penal 
system with another when they are not really 
parallel, and much less by trying to glorify one at 
the expense of another. We may feel convinced 
that our own system, which has been evolved from 
our experience by steps so deliberate that they 
never can be said to approach rashness, is fairly 
adapted to our present-day requirements ; but it 
is very doubtful whether it would meet the wants 
of different states of society in other countries, or 
even in our own under the social conditions that 
prevailed half a century ago. The criminals of 
that period would undoul>tedly have been attracted, 
rather than repelled, by the comparative amenities 
of life in a modem prison. Hosts of them would 
have taken a long-wished-for rest in so comfortable 
a retreat, seeking compensation, in a restoration 
of their health and energies, for any inconvenience 
or boredom they might have had to put up with 
while undergoing moral repairs. It must seem 
strange to those who are unfamiliar with our 
BritM moods of self-depreciation and pessimism 
that the very confident theorists who are never 
tired of reminding us that we are on an entirely 
wron^ track, and that our system is a fiasco, should 
practically all be found in our own camp. Out¬ 
siders take by no means so disparaging a view. 
Recognizing, as they do, the enormous reduction 
that has taken place in recent years in our number 
of criminals, they look somewhat askance at the 
rhetorical explanation, which is frequently resorted 
to in similar cases, that improvement has come ‘ in 
spite of the system ’ ; they regard the system, as a 
matter of fact, with a much more favouring eye. 
I’urther, it is a matter of some significance that, 
after due allowance has been made for the effects 
of family tradition, our progressive and up-to-date 
younger brothers in Australia, who are neither 
visionaries nor dreamers of dreams, follow very 
closely our procedure and practice. The fashion¬ 
able outcry against modern penal treatment is 
really traceable to the fluent pens and forensic 
accomplishments of ex-criminais, who by theii 
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ex parte allej^ationa seem to have cantured the 
greater part of the press and a consideraole portion 
of the general piibluj. 

In Crime arid Criminals the present writer 

made an ed’ort to stem the tide of delusion and 
misrepresentation on tlie subject, but it still ad¬ 
vances. 'Fhe basis of this pessimistic outcry is a 
complete fallacy. Prison treatment, we are told, 
is a failure because ‘it neither deters nor reforms 
the habitual criminal.’ But all the authorities are 
agreed that the distinguishing characteristic of 
the habitual criminal is that he actually prefers 
his vocation to the humdrum alternative of a 
steady and active working life. The writer’s own 
intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the 
living type enables him emphatically to confirm this 
discouraging conclusion. Whether the habitual 
criminal’s vicious propensities are innate or ac¬ 
quired, it is certain that his habits, when lie 
reaches maturity as we find him in prison, are 
practically ineradicable. The spirit of the road 
seems to be in him, and his predatory instincts 
have already developed into fixed habits, so that 
he is, to all intents and purposes, a hopeless 
incorrigible. Here lies the difficulty. No system 
yet invented can fairly be expected to alter a 
person of this type. To correct the incorrigible 
appears to be a feat analogous, both in sound and 
sense, to squaring the circle. We are not, how¬ 
ever, without some means for dealing with him. 
If methods of cure are not feasible, prevention and 
restraint are still open to us. The Borstal system 
of treatment for tne incipient habitual, and pre¬ 
ventive detention for the veteran, typify these two 
modern prison expedients respectively. For the 
present, however, the writer is more concerned 
to point out the fallacious reasoning on which the 
theory of failure is based. No notice whatever 
is taken of the important fact that the number of 
habitual criminals at i)resent in business has been 
brought within such manageable proportions that 
it may quite reasonably be said that we have them 
in a rin^ fence. The same set pass in and out of 
prison with apparently unvarying regularity, and, 
for the most part, for the same Kin<ls of oifences. 
Specialization in crime, indeed, has become so 
marked in our time that the police authorities of 
Scotland Yard claim that they can, in most 
instances, tell, from the manner in which a clever 
burglary or robbery has been planned, the name 
of the expert who committed it. One might fairly 
expect that the reduction of a standing convict 
j)opulation of 10,000 persons in 1880 to 3000 persons 
in 1910 would be considered a respectable achieve¬ 
ment under any system, and would give rise to 
some doubt, if not disbelief, in the minds of think¬ 
ing people, as to the truth of the failure theory, 
'riie current of general opinion, however, if we are 
to judge from the press, sets in quite the opposite 
direction ; and we are led to believe that we 
are going from bad to worse because habituals 
and incorrigibles, although they decrease steadily 
enough in numbers, decline to amend their ways, 
or to vanish en masse into the obscurity of some 
honest calling. It is well we should cherish no 
illu.sions on this subject. Our repressive measures 
stand in constant need of tightening up for this 
intractable class of criminal, and our reformatory 
methods in like manner need constant widening in 
scope, if wo are to arrive at better results ; but no 
conceivable combination of them will ever succeed 
in totally eliminating those obnoxious persons from 
the community. In regard to the system itself, it 
is not claimed that the mere absence of failure 
denotes the presence of perfection. It is quite 
conceivable, and perhaps even probable, that more 
good might be accomplished in other countries by 
a different set of principles and machinery ; but it 


is claimed that our own system has produced fair 
practical results, and that it is better suited to our 
national requirements than any exotic system w ith 
which we are acquainted. 

4 . Theories of punishment.—But, if public 
opinion is unsound in regard to the treatment of 
tne criminal, public sentiment is maudlin and 
unhealthy on the theory of punishment. A geneml 
tendency to minimize almost to vanishing point 
individual and personal responsibility, and to set 
up in its stead the fantastic substitute of a col¬ 
lective and huge unlimited liability company, 
comprising the whole body politic, is a pernicious 
feature of our time. Surely a more demoralizing 
doctrine, destitute alike of the sanction of religdon, 
morality, law', and common sense, has never oeen 
promulgated for the edification and guidance of a 
free and self-respecting people. Those who aspire 
to regenerate society by this egregious piece of 
social philosophy are hugging a very vain delusion. 
It abolishes at a stroke the exercise of free wdll, 
without which society could not hold together, and 
it is quite outside the realm of logic. If any sane 
individual in the community be permitted, even in 
the name of philosophy, to divest himself of his 
social and moral responsibility by the simple pro¬ 
cess of becoming a criminal, it is obviously open to 
any, or all, of the other individuals of w'hom society 
is composed to claim a similar privilege. A premium 
is thereby placed on evil-doing, and every man is 
tempted to become a law unto himself. The practi¬ 
cal result of such a relaxation of our moral code 
would undoubtedly be that the maintenance of 
social order would be rendered difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible ; we should lind ourselves retracing our steps 
in the direction of barbarism ; and, incidentally, we 
should find the world a distinctly unpleasant place 
to live in. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the theory 
of personal responsibility is to be applied ruthlessly 
to those w ho are, from mental deficiency, actually 
incapable of fully appreciating the significance 
of their offences, and who are, to this extent, not 
answerable for unsocial conduct. It should be the 
aim of any humane system to apply disciplinary 
methods very sparingly, if at all, to this unhappy 
class, who at present amount to 3 or 4 per cent of 
our prison population. Hitherto these hapless 
offenuers—‘ weak-minded, but not insane,’ in the 
language of the Courts—have been a source of 
much anxiety to the magistrates who have had to 
deal with them, as well as to prison authorities 
who are constantly receiving them on short and 
useless sentences. In prison tliey have been treated 
under a very modified form of discipline, and efforts 
have been made to improve their conduct and con¬ 
dition. Medical protection has shielded them from 
actual physical detriment, but the atmosphere of a 
penal institution is by no means conducive to their 
moral improvement, nor is it one in which they 
should be compelled to live even for short periods. 
The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble-Minded has fully recognized this weak 
spot, and legislation is now urgently needed tc 
carry out their recommendations. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
principle of vicarious responsibility, if applied in 
practice, would not tend to the repression of crime. 
Nevertheless, it is vehemently insisted on at street 
comers, in the pulpit, and in the press, while the 
dramatic possibilities of impulsive criminality and 
temporary irresponsibility are exploited in sensa¬ 
tional drama. Many good and benevolently- 
minded people seem to get periodically conscience- 
stricken on behalf of tlie criminal as a victim of 
circumstances. Not only are they willing to bear 
the burden of their own small vices, but also, in 
their emotional fervour, to take up his larger ones. 
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and condone his crimes, however heinous. They 
almost apologize to him for his existence as being a 
victim of heredity, and palliate his misdeeds on uie 
CTOunds of his bringing up, so that every vulgar 
felon comes to think he is in reality a very ill-used 
person. Criminals are consequently quite reaily 
to adopt the extenuations and excuses which are 
urged in their behalf, not only by their legal advo¬ 
cates, but also by theorists in criminology. In the 
writer’s recollection, twenty or tliirty years ago, 
‘ poverty ’ and ‘ drink ’ were the two main causes 
given by prisoners for their downfall ; but now 
these pleas have gone out of fashion, in favour of 
unemployment, parental neglect, slum-life, and 
financial embarrassment. That such social evils 
exist to a deplorable extent at present—although 
twenty years ago they were mucii worse and much 
more common—no candid inquirer can deny ; but 
that they have had any material influence on the 
manufacture of the professional criminal who 
selects his own calling, or, as he himself might 
put it, ‘chooses his own pitch,* is a very doubtful 
proposition. A prolonged study of the actual 
living specimen has led the writer to the con¬ 
clusion that the professional criminal is possessed 
of qualities which would enable him to emerge 
with ease and credit from any, or all, of these 
alleged social disadvantages, ii only he had the 
will to make the attempt. The inexperienced, 
occasional od’ender is much more handicapped by 
those conditions, and he is not generally gifted 
with the staying or enterprising characteristics of 
the old hand. It is much more probable that the 
genesis and development of the latter type are 
traceable to a gambling spirit which characterizes 
his class. In his spells of freedom the race-course 
is the special scene of his recreation. Familiarity 
with risks breeds contempt, and he gambles with 
liberty much more light-heartedly than others do 
with stocks and shares. But the cure of social 
evils which are so wide-spread is of necessity a 
very slow process. Their total extinction, if such 
a tiling were possible, would unquestionably tend 
to the prevention of much crime and human 
sutlering ; but there would still be left a sub¬ 
stantial residue of crime unconnected with these 
social evils, and society would be compelled to 

I u'otect itself from this by the infliction of some 
:ind of punishment. Even in the ideal Socialist 
community of the future, when it gets into work¬ 
ing order, this problem is not unlikely to crop up, 
and compel attention ; but meantime what are we 
to do with the per.sistent oflender ? 

Another strange theory whicli is promulgated by 
the apologists of the criminal, and which bears on 
the ethics of punishment, has a somewhat captivat¬ 
ing effect on short-sighted reformers. There is, 
we are told, something immoral, or unfair, or at 
least pusillanimous, in inflicting punishment on a 
guilty person in order to deter others from crime. 
Except on the grounds that the guilty person is 
unislied with excessive severity, or beyond his 
eserts, this specious theory cannot be sustained. 
If we I)eg this part of the question, as is generally 
done for the purposes of the argument, the immoral 
and unjustiflable nature of the proceeding is clear 
enough. Otherwise the practice is both rational 
and equitable. The actual criminal sufl’ers no 
wrong, the strictly non-criminal person is ^tally 
unaftected, while the person with dormant criminal 
proclivities, who is tottering on the verge of 
criminality, is provided with a strong and valuable 
incentive to virtue. ‘Encouraging the others’ 
cannot be considered an immoral expedient in 
dealing with crime. The deterrent principle, which 
has always been recognized by law, is in reality a 
double-edged weapon of the highest value. Its 
effect on tne actual oflender may be, and often is. 


absolutely negative ; but on others its force is 
incalculable, and invariably many times greater 
and more far-reaching than on the individual. 
This fact is too often ignored by those Avho criti¬ 
cize and under-rate the deterrent effects of penal 
measures and systems which do not absolutely 
disclose superficially the indirect effects which they 
really produce. Statistics show clearly enough 
that our penal system deters occasional and first 
ottenders, though it has very little deterrent effect 
on habituals. rresent-day conditions of imprison¬ 
ment are not real punishment to this latter mass at 
all, but merely a form of restraint which removes 
them from temptation for the time being. The 
most recent device, therefore, which has been 
adopted for dealing with them in tlio Prevention 
of Crime Act of 1908—that is to say, preventive 
detention for long periods—is really a measure of 
inhibition and restraint, adopted primarily in the 
interests of society, although the extension of time 
that will be at the disposal of the authorities for 
effecting moral improvement in the prisoners them¬ 
selves is also expected to yield more encouraging 
results. In regard to the principle of determent, 
the only profitable use to which the habitual can 
be put, until he renders himself more amenable to 
reformatory influence, would appear to be to make 
him a warning to other people for whom prison has 
more terrors. This, after all, is a trifling repara¬ 
tion for him to make to a community on which he 
persistently preys for a living, whether he be in or 
out of prison. 

But tliese various doctrines which tend to the 
extenuation, or, it might be said not unfairly, to 
the encouragement, of crime are quite overshadowed 
by the much wider and more comprehensive one 
that we have no right to punish, and no moral 
justification for punishing, our fellow-creatures at 
all. Count Tolstoi was the leading exponent in 
recent years of this impossible creed, and he 
gained many disciples, who have been attracted, 
apparently, by the magnetism of his genius. In 
his novel Resurrection he makes his hero Nehludof, 
who is really a replica of himself and his own 
theories, a.sk the question, ‘ By what right do some 
people punish others ? Why, and by what right, 
do some people lock up, torment, exile, flog, and 
kill others, while they are themselves just like 
those whom they torment, flog, and kill?’ It is 
obvious to plain people that the latter part of tliis 
question embodies the underlying fallacy of the 
whole theory. The greater part of society is law- 
abiding, or at all events non-criminal in conduct. 
If an individual memlier is permitted to torment, 
flog, or kill another individual member with im¬ 
punity, why should society collectively be denied 
the same right? Every State or community has 
an inherent moral right to make laws and regula¬ 
tions for the maintenance of social order. If social 
laws are merely optional in character, and no 
penalties are attached to their violation, they cease 
to have any force outside Utopia, so that every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. The mind of 
this gifted philosopher in his latter years seems to 
reflect the state of chaos and anarchy to which his 
teaching led him, so that at the last he was utterly 
weary of the world and its problems. Theories 
denying the right of society to punish, which hare 
no foundation whatever in the Moral Law (on 
which the regulations of all civilized States ulti¬ 
mately rest), have no more than an academic 
interest for practical rulers. However suitable 
they may be for the laml of dreams in which 
Tolstoi’s spirit seemed to dwell, they are quite 
unfit for a practical world, in which a mere touch 
of the actual suffices to shatter them to pieces. 

It may be regarded, then, as axiomatic that 
punishment in some form is essential for the cor- 
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rection of persons who inflict wrong on society 
that the right to punish is in no sense immoral 
and that every system of correction should have in 
it a penal element. It is true that these principles 
are strenuously denied by theorists who hold that 
rison treatment should be purely reformatory ; 
ut no one pretends to have devised a working 
scheme for carrying out this beneficent intention 
with full-grown criminals. All prison treatment 
must be, in the nature of things, to some extent 
penal, since it deprives persons of their liberty. 
Even Elmira imposes this restraint. To a large 
number of criminals, moreover, deprivation of 
drink is penal, while others find regular work a 
kind of punishment. It cannot be contemplated 
that the ideal prison is to abolish these restrictions 
on liberty under any coming regime. It is already 
on record that a prison without work existed some 
years ago under a local authority, and the results 
were found to be neither reformatory nor deter¬ 
rent. It came to be known as a ‘ Reading-Reading- 
Reading Gaol,’ and one prisoner explained his 
return to it by saying he had come back to finish 
his book. Man^ sanguine persons are too ready 
to assume in this connexion that a kind of ‘ Fre^- 
Library * treatment, combined with musical enter¬ 
tainments, will alter the nature and habits of oven 
hardened criminals; but those who live outside 
doctrinaire circles know that much deeper moral 
and spiritual influences are needed for those who 
persistently covet and desire other men’s goods. 
At the present time it is the fashion to decry, or 
to ignore much of the silent work of prison 
chaplains. This work is very often carried on 

under the most disheartening of conditions, espe¬ 
cially amongst the habituals. The writer knows, 
however, that prisoners themselves, who show any 
wish to do better, get an enormous amount of 
encouragement, guidance, and help from the chap- j 
lain ; and that they appreciate the unadvertised 
work of his department much more highly than do 
the general public, or those who write on prison 
reform. 

5 . Penalties a necessity.—Although reformatory 
treatment is an e.s.sontial element of every good i 
prison system, it is nevertheless lacking in two im¬ 
portant respects. It is inapplicable in practice to 
the prisoners with very short sentences, who con¬ 
stitute the bulk of the whole prison population ; 
and it embodies none of that deterrent principle 
which is necessary not only for the repression, but 
also for the prevention ot crime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that pains and penalties of some kind 
must be resorted to in order to check or restrain 
habits of crime ; and it is very important that 
these penalties should bear some proper and ade¬ 
quate relation to the nature of the offence, the 
character of the offender, and the general sense of 
public justice as between injurer and injured. No 
longer is it necessary to brand, or mutilate, or in¬ 
flict permanent injury on those whom it is our 
interest to cure. Society has, however, the right 
to seek redress (not revenge) at the hands of wrong¬ 
doers, and it is compelled to take this course if it 
would prevent the substitution of private venge¬ 
ance for public justice. Now, the only medium 
through which this redress can \ye exacted at present 
is the purse or the person of the offender, so that 
in the last resort we are driven either to the in¬ 
fliction of capital punishment or to some form of 
imprisonment. The offender, in fact, is confronted 
with the footpad’s usual alternative, ‘ Your money 
or your life,’ or at least a part of it. If any one 
could invent a less objectionable form of punish¬ 
ment which would re.strain the criminal, and at 
the same time reform him, and deter him and 
others from the committing of crime, he would 
merit public gratitude, and lay our penal code less 


open to even a suspicion of inhumanity. But, as 
this is merely a visionary possibility, we can only 
look meantime for such a mitigation of the con¬ 
ditions under which these two measures are ordered, 
or carried out, as will moot with the approval of a 
humane and just public. Much has already been 
done in this direction. Capital punishment is now 
practically reserved for the worst cases of wilful 
murder, though it is still on the code for a few 
other offences, such as treason, sotting fire to public 
arsenals, etc. 

6 . Capital punishment.—Without entering into 
the merits or demerits of capital punishment, we 
shall note some facts in connexion with the subject 
which tend to justify us the in use of it. A return 
laid before the House of Commons in 1907 shows 
that most of the chief European States, and most 
of the States in America, retain the death penalty 
in their codes, though many of them use it spar¬ 
ingly. Baron Garofalo, the President of the Appeal 
Court at Naples, in his book on Criminology (see 
Lit. at end of art.) tells us that in Italy, where, 
since 1876, there have been no executions except 
under military law, homicides average 3814 a 
year, compared with about 300 in England. Ho 
notes similar results in Belgium and Prussia, where 
few executions take place. In Switzerland, when 
the death penalty was abolished, murders increa.sed 
75 per cent in five years, so that several Cantons 
re-introduced the penalty. In France, in 1824, 
juries were allowed by law to add ‘ extenuating 
circumstances ’ to their verdicts, with the result 
that the annual average of executions fell to 1-8 in 
1901-1905. Homicide was meantime increasing, 
but in 1906 Government brought in a Bill for 
abolition. Soon after a brutal murder occurred— 
I’affaire Soleilland ’—and public feeling was so 
stirred that the Bill was dropped ; so that, instead 
of the death penalty being abolished, it became 
much more common. In America, Mr. Hugh C. 
Weir tells us (in The World To-Day, in regard 
to a recent census of American crime) that ‘ in 
nly 1*3 per cent of our homicides do wo secure 
a conviction.’ Further, he states that Chicago 
averages 118 murders a year. I.iondon, which has 
'our times the population of Chicago, has only 20. 
It is notorious that the death penalty is seldom 
larried out in the United States by law, though 
lynching is often practised mercilessly. Since 
1868, abolition has been discussed eight times in the 
House of Commons, and negatived on each occasion 
by large majorities. Several committees and com¬ 
missions have decided in the same sense. The 
opinion of the vSeottish Judges at one of the In¬ 
quiries was : 

‘ It would not he for the Interests of humanity that the well- 
:onducted and useful members of the community should bo 
more exposed to deprivation of life by murder in order that the 
lives of the murderers may be saved.’ 

A French Professor of Law put the same Idea pithily, when he 
said that if abolition were sanctioned It should be announced 
that—' henceforth the law in France will guarantee the lives of 
none but murderers.’ 

An incidental justification of the death penalty 
would seem to be that, under it, the newspaper 
hero of a sensational crime passes quickly into 
oblivion ; whereas, if he is left in prison, his career 
furnishes endless opportunities for the dissemina¬ 
tion of unauthentic, unwholesome, and demoraliz¬ 
ing gossip in the press, which makes a direct 
appeal to the perverse imitative faculty of other 
criminals. Lastly, it is the opinion of Lacassagne, 
and many other observers, that the English stat¬ 
istics of crime are probably the most satisfactory 
in Europe. 

With a view to securing a fair trial, and to 
preventing mistakes in capital cases, both law and 
justom in England provide elaborate safeguards. 
An accused person, after having the charge against 
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him investigated successively by coroner, magis¬ 
trate, and Grand Jury, is tried by Judge and Jury, 
when he has the option of giving evidence in his 
own behalf. After conviction he can take his case 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal, If unsuccessful 
there, he can lay before the Home Secretary, either 
in petition or through his legal advisers, any 
additional evidence that may not have been forth¬ 
coming at his trial. Every .scrap of evidence in his 
favour is most carefully examined, and, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of any mental deficiency, 
medical experts in criminal lunacy examine him, 
and report to the Secretary of State before a final 
decision is made to carry out the sentence of the 
law. 

7 . Penal servitude.—Criminal offenders, other 
than those who pay the penalty of death, are 
sentenced in this country either to ‘ penal servi¬ 
tude,’ which is mainly served in convict prisons, 
the sentences ranging from three years to life ; or 
to Mmpri.sonrncnt,’ which is carried out in local 
piisons only, the sentences ranging from three days 
to two years. Death sentences are carried out 
at local prisons. Convicts—that is to say, those 
sentenced to penal servitude—generally undergo 
the first part of their sentences in local prisons in 
separate, confinement: the remainder is served in 
a convict prison, where they work in association^ 
for the mo.st part out of doors, though some work 
in .sliops. The length of the period of separation 
varies at present from three months to one, accord¬ 
ing to the antecedents of the convict. This part 
of the sentence is most criticized by reformers, as 
being inhumane and likely to lead to mental 
troubles, morbid introspection, irritation, and mis¬ 
conduct. As a matter of fact, results do not bear 
out this a priori reasoning, nor is the treatment as 
severe as is commonly supposed. The Stage is 
responsible for a good deal of misconception on the 
subject. Although ‘ separate ’ confinement is, for 
controversial purposes, called ‘solitary,’ the two 
are quite different. Solitary, or, as it is called 
legally, ‘ close confinement,’ is never resorted to 
except as a punishment for offences committed in 
pri.son, and it is ordered solely by the Governor 
or superior authority. Under separate confinement 
a man works in his cell for the greater part of the 
day, but he gets many reliefs. He i.s allowed at 
least one hour’s exercise daily, attendance at one 
chapel service on week days, and generally two on 
Sundays; he is also unlocked for various sanitary 
services, and sometimes for school; and he is fre¬ 
quently visited during the day by officials—gover¬ 
nor, chief warder, officers serving him with work, 
meals, etc. Further, he is under careful medical 
supervision with a view to preventing mental or 
physical injury. The period of separate confine¬ 
ment, nevertheless, is one of the vexed questions 
of prison treatment at present. Its effect is penal, 
in so far as the average convict dislikes it; on the 
other hand, it does not seem to be without advant¬ 
ages in the direction of reformation of character 
for those who wish to profit by them. Introspec¬ 
tion is not necessarily all morbid, and a period of 
seclusion gives time for reflexion and for a kind 
of moral readjustment, while it affords many 
opportunities to the chaplain for influencing the 
mind of the prisoner, away from the distractions 
of association with fellow-prisoners who too often 
urge him in wrong directions. 

When this part of his sentence is over, a convict 
is drafted to a convict prison, where he works on 
the land—at reclaiming, tilling, gardening, quarry¬ 
ing, etc. ; or at building, with allied industries; 
or in shops—at tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter¬ 
ing, printing, book-binding, moulding, fitting, or 
other useful employments. He sleeps and takes 
his meals in a separate cell, which is >vell warmed. 


lighted, and ventilated. He is warmly clad, and 
has a very good and ample plain diet, without any 
canteen privileges. His working hours are mucu 
shorter tnan those of outside labourers, and the 
work, which is not laborious, is very carefully 
graduated to his physical capacity, while at the same 
time it is chosen, as far as possible, with a view to 
utilize any skill he may have, so a.s to fit him for 
honest employment on discharge. His education, 
both religious and secular, is carried on by the 
chaplains and schoolmasters, and he has an ex¬ 
cellent supnly of in.structive and interesting lx>ok 8 
to read. By way of stimulating self-help, he is 
made to pass through successive grades or classes, 
by earning marks for industry and good conduct. 
Each step gained entitles him to additional prison 
privilege.s, as well as to a consiiierable money 
gratuity on discharge, and to a remission of sentence 
up to one fourth for men and one third for women. 
On release, he can avail himself of the help of a 
Discharged Pri.soners’ Aid Society to get work. 
He is, of course, ke})t under close supervision and 
strict discipline; but no bullying is allowed. Con¬ 
versation is prohibited except as a special privilege 
at stated times for exemplary conduct ; but under 
the conditions of associated out-door labour a good 
deal of talking is carried on, which, though not 
recognized, is inevitable. Misconduct of any kind 
renders him liable to forfeiture of the privileges 
which he may have already gained. 

From this necessarily brief sketch it will be seen 
that the scheme is undoubtedly punitive in effect, 
but it is also reformatory in intention. Strict 
di.scipline conduces to self-control, steady and 
regular employment to the work-habit, the system 
of progressive privileges to industry, good conduct, 
and self-help; while the moral and educational 
training tends to strengthen character ; and the 
w’hole scheme is designed to fit the prisoner for 
earning an honest living on his release. 

The latest device of our penal .system for dealing 
with the habitual criminal is preventive detention. 
The Prevention of Crime Act (1908) gives power 
to declare a man who has been leading a persist¬ 
ently criminal life to be an * habitual criminal.* 
Such a person is to be sent in the first instance to 
enal servitude for not less than three years, and 
e may be kept for a further period of not less than 
five, or more than ten, years in a state of preventive 
detention by order of the Court. A special place 
of detention is to be provided, in which more in¬ 
dulgences and privileges can be granted than in a 
convict prison, so as to make the general conditions 
of life less onerous, and to foster habits of industry 
and self-control in the inmates, and fit them for 
conditional licence. This new plan for dealing 
with recidivism is, in fact, a modification of the 
indeterminate sentence. So much attention has 
been given in vain to the reclamation of the pro¬ 
fessional criminal that the step is taken mainly 
for the protection of society, though hopes are 
entertained that he, too, may benefit under the 
new conditions, with more time available for effect¬ 
ing cures. Preventive detention does not come 
actually into force till 1911, but responsible authori¬ 
ties expect good results from it, since they have 
advocated for years some means of imposing a more 
permanent kind of re.straiiit on this intractable 
class of offender. In the United States the indeter¬ 
minate sentence and the relea.se on parole are 
worked on such liberal lines that many thoughtful 
Americans say serious crime is trifleti with, under 
the guise of reclamation ; while our Legislature 
hesitates to entrust the liberty of the subject, even 
though he be a confirmed criminal, to the discretion 
of prison authorities, who might keep him for life. 
Mr. Grubb tells us tliat the average term of actual 
detention at Elmira is about one and a half years. 
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It certainly seems strange to us that a dangerous 
burglar, or a coiner, or even a murderer of 30 
years of age should be set free, cured in so short 
time, when we reouire a year, or two years, to cure 
llorstal youths of 16 to 21 years of age under a 
system very similar to that of Elmira. If such 
tilings can be done in America, we must either have 
mu(;h to learn from them, or their reputed success 
must bo doubtful, or the subject must be a very 
diilerent one from the British specimen. Un¬ 
fortunately, the statistics on the question are not 
capable of verilication, although undoubtedly good 
results are obtained in many cases. Meantime we 
adopt such parts of the American system as seem 
suited to our national requirements. 

8 . Imprisonment.—In regard to punishment by 
‘ imprisonment,’ as distinguislied from penal servi¬ 
tude, local prisoners now enjoy many more advant¬ 
ages in the matter of associated labour than they 
did when the ‘ separate ’ system was established by 
law in 1865. Associated work in shops or working 
parties, under strict supervision, is now carried out 
at all local prisons, but out-door em[>loyment, 
excejit in the grounds, or at ollicers’ quarters, is 
limited, as the situation of the prisons in or 
near large towns does not give much scope for 
actual labour on tfie land. The term of separate 
confinenient for local prisoners, which hau been 
tixed at three mouths by the Prison Act of 1865, 
was limited by the Act of 1877 to one month, and 
is now commonly reduced to a still shorter period. 
Very large numbers of local prisoners are unskilled 
workers, and are under such short sentences that 
cell employment of some kind is necessary, unless 
they are to be kept in idleness, which is utterly 
demoralizing. The last Report of the Prison 
(Commissioners shows that 61 per cent of males 
and 62 per cent of females were sentenced to two 
weeks or less ; 93 per cent of males and 97 per cent 
of females to three months or less; and only 5*62 
per cent of males and 1*91 per cent of females to 
six months and over. For prisoners with short 
sentences the etl’ect of imprisonment is probably 
»enal and deterrent rather than reformatory, since 
ittle in the way of training can be accomplished 
in short periods. The low diet of the short sentence 
lias a like elTect, the object being to make the 
lesson for a petty or occasional otTender short and 
sharp, so that he may not come back. A spell of 
brief seclusion for lliis class is surely a salutary 
provision. Local prisoners are housed in comfort¬ 
able and sanitary cells of 7(X) to 900 cubic feet, kept 
at a proper temperature, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Daily exercise and chapel service 
relieve the monotony of the cells. Diet, which is 
not on so liberal a scale as that of convicts, is 
graduated according to length of sentence, and 
is carefully adjusted to the physical requirements 
of the prisoners, while medical officers have a 
free hand in ordering extra food in special cases. 
Like the convict, the local prisoner works his way 
through the stages of a progressive system, earning 
privileges for industry and good conduct, and for¬ 
feiting any he may have already obtained if he 
is idle or breaks the rules. He can also earn 
remission of a part of his sentence if it is more than 
a month; but this, too, is liable to forfeiture. 
Secular instruction is given him under the direc¬ 
tion of the chaplains ; and religious ministration 
is provided for by them and by the clergy of the 
different denominations to which the prisoners 
belong. All these regulations are subject, in their 
working, to medical safeguards and restrictions; 
and they are carried out generally on liberal lines, 
so as not to cause individual hardship. There is 
a gradual relaxation of conditions for the well- 
conducted as their sentences proceed. Those con¬ 
victs who reach the Long Sentence Division at the 


end of ten years are allowed to purchase out of 
their gratuity some approved articles of extra diet, 
but not alcohol or tobacco. 

9 . Borstal treatment.—The tendency of recent 
legislation has lieen towards a lenient treatment, 
especially of the young and of Hrst ofi'enders. The 
Probation of Offenders Act gives power to the 
Courts to release the latter, and order them to 
come up for judgment if called upon. The Chil¬ 
dren Act prohibits all children under 14, and prac¬ 
tically all young persons under 16, from being sent 
to prison at all; and the Prevention of Crime Act 
establishes a new form of sentence and a new type 
of Institution for offenders between the ages of 16 
and 21 . The sentence is detention under penal 
discipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than 
one and not more than three years. This is in¬ 
tended for those whom, by reason of criminal 
habit or tendency, it is expedient to detain for 
long periods under such instruction and discinline 
as appear most conducive to reformation and the 
repression of crime. The treatment adopted in 
these Borstal Institutions closely re.sembles that 
of Elmira, already de.scril>ed. It is based on a 
well-devised scheme of moral, mental, and physical 
training, combined with specific instruction in some 
trade or skilled industry designed to fit the inmates 
for honest living. Rewards are given for industry 
and good conduct; penalties are inflicted chielly 
by forfeiture of privileges; conditional licence is 
extended to those who are deserving ; and work is 
also found for them on discharge ; while an After- 
Care Asso(;iation of benevolent workers supervises 
them, and ^ives not only encouragement, but moral 
and material help, so as to enable them to lead 
useful lives. Over 590 youths are now undei 
training; and the land, buildings, and training- 
ship of Feltham Industrial School have been pur¬ 
chased from the London County (council for their 
accomraoilation. A scheme on similar lines has 
also been established for girls; also a modified 
Borstal treatment for youths in prison wdiose sen¬ 
tences are too short to let them have a full course. 
Splendid results have already been obtained, and 
still better are expected when the Institutions be¬ 
come firmly established. 

10 . Habxtuals and vagrants.—From the outline 
given of our penal system, as bearing on the general 
subject of crime and its punishment, candid readers 
will see that it is not unjust or unmerciful, and that 
it does not sacrifice the interests of the criminal to 
those of the community. The general principles on 
which it is based would seem to be that it should 
be penal without being vindictive, reformatory 
without being demoralizing, and deterrent with¬ 
out being inhumane. Administrators who keep a 
watchful eye on statistics are quite alive to its 
weak points, in so far as it fails to reform or deter 
certain classes of prisoners. It is notorious that it 
does not reform individual professional criminals, 
wdio come back time after time to prison, though 
it reduces the numbers of this class very consider¬ 
ably by cutting of!’ the recruits. It is idle to expect 
that they will ever be totally eliminated ; but it is 
highly probable that the new remedy of preventive 
detention will considerably limit their depreda¬ 
tions, and deter many from entering their ranks. 
The system, again, seems to be ineffective with 
vagrants, who nave been increasing lately at the 
rate of 4000 a year. Prison life sits lightly on an 
idle class, and measures of indulgence in the nature 
of physical comfort, dictated by an exaggerated 
sentimentality, are not likely to check idle habits. 
Unfortunately, much of our social teaching at 
present tends to encourage this evil. ‘ 'J’o lawui 
truly to get one’s own living ’ has become for many 
persons a very disagreeable obligation ; and State 
Aid, which is a popular panacea for social evils, is 
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too often invoked where energy and self-reliance 
would be the more manly remedy; while Society 
is too often called upon to saddle itself with the 
vices and follies of individuals. To a large extent 
these doctrines would seem to be responsible for an 
idle spirit in our lower ranks. According to the 
last official returns, no fewer than 33,766 persons 
found their way to prison in 1910 for offences 
against the Vagrancy Acts. When it is borne in 
mind that several more thousands of this idle class 
are in workhouses and at large, it will be obvious 
that the question of dealing with them is becoming 
very urgent. No economic remedy for mere un¬ 
employment will meet their case, since the work- 
habit in practically all of them has been lost. A 
Committee appointed in 1905 to investigate the 
subject made recommendations that such persons 
sliould be dealt with otherwise than under the 
Vagrancy Acts—that they should be treated, not 
as criminals, but as persons requiring detention on 
account of their mode of life. The object aimed 
at is to train and compel them to do some kind 
of work, so as to aid the solution of the problem 
which they themselves present. Legislation is now 
urgently wanted to carry these recommendations 
into effect. 

II. General results of our penal system.—Recent 
enactments in reference to inebriates, first offend¬ 
ers, habituals, and youthful delinquents, together 
with the recommendations of committees for fur¬ 
ther legislation for weak-minded prisoners and 
vagrants, suffice to show that our penal system 
lias by no means reached perfection or finality. 
But how far has it served its purpose in the re- 
iression of crime? Some general considerations 
lave to be taken into account in deciding thw 
(luestion. We have no trustworthy data for esti¬ 
mating with any approach to accuracy the sum 
total of crime committed in the country. Unde¬ 
tected and unprove<l crime still flourishes, and we 
can judge the proi>ortion it bears to detected crime 
only by general indications. We know, however, 
tliat our methods of detection and identification of 
criminals have improved, so that it is at least prob¬ 
able that less crime goes undetected now than in 
former years. Further, we know that life and 
property are as secure wdth us as elsewliere, and 
that respect for human life is certainly greater in 
this country than in most civilized countries. But, 
although we can base no conclusions on figures 
representing the total criminality of our popula¬ 
tion, we have, in the daily average population of 
our prisons, a statistical basis for estimating com- 
paratwe progress or retrogression. The figures are 
simple ; they have been arranged on the same lines 
since the local prisons were handed over to the 
State in 1878; and they include all tlie proved crime 
of the country, both minor and grave. If, then, we 
compare theilaily average population of the prisons 
of England and Wales in 1880 with that in 1910, 
we get the following results: 


[England and Wales.] 


Year. 

Daily Average Population. 

Population 

of 

Country. 

Convicts. 

Local Prisonera. 

1S80 . . 

10,299 

19,836 

26,708,666 

1910 . . 

3,189 

18,621 

86,766,616 


The outstanding feature of these statistics is th 
very conspicuous decrease in serious crime mdi 
cated by tne fall in the convict population, in tin 
proportion of ten to three, during the last tmrtj 
years. The general shortening of sentences, whici 


ollowed on the passing of the Summary Jurisdic- 
ion Act in 1879, accounts for a certain proportion 
<f this decrease, but cannot altogether explain it 
,way, since the missing convicts are not found in 
he local prison population, which has also declined 
[jonsiderably, despite the addition of many minor 
ffences to the statute book since 1880. If we take 
he two sets of ligures—those of convicts and local 
risoners— together, and place beside them the 
ncrease of ten millions in the general population, 
t will be seen that the criminality of the country 
nust have declined very substantially to show 
liese results; and, although we loot for still 
jetter things in the future, it must be admitted 
hat our penal system has, on the whole, served 
IS well. It would, however, be very erroneous to 
nfer that the decrease of crime is due solely to our 
tiethods of punishment, although it is also very 
oubtful whether such marked decrease could take 
lace under an inefficient penal system. Social 
irogre.ss, of course, accounts for much of it. The 
raining and discipline of the schools are conducive 
X) moral improvement, self-control, and law-abiding 
labits ; while the steady progress of temperance is 
>robably one of the most important factors of all. 
bank holidays have long ceased to be carnivals of 
drunkenness, and the statistics of crime show a 
iteady decline in this offence. 

12. Drink.—The latest returns show that in 1910 
die total number of prisoners, male and female, 
received in the prisons for drunkenness had been 
less than the total of 1909 by 5852 cases, d’hese 
igures are satisfactory as showing progress, but 
diere is still room for much improvement in a list 
which reaches the enormous total of 57,418. With¬ 
out any desire to minimize these figures, which 
represent an appalling amount of human misery 
and degradation, we would point out tliat muen 
misconception prevails as to the actual connexion 
between drink and crime. Exaggerated statements 
that 80 or 90 per cent of crime is caused by drink 
depend to a large extent on the statistics of minor 
crime, which do not justify such sweeping conclu¬ 
sions. Many thousands of offences tried summarily 
have no connexion with drink. It should be re¬ 
membered that the relation of cause and ellect 
existing between drink and the major kind of 
crime, which entails a long sentence, is by no 
means so direct or clear as it is in the case of minor 
crime, since drunkenness is in itself one of the 
minor crimes, and one which tigures most promi¬ 
nently in the statistics, and is al.so the exciting 
cause of several such ollences. The commission 
of serious crime, on the other hand, is very oftmi 
incon.sistent with drunken habits, which are by no 
means so constantly found amoimst profe.ssion.al 
criminals as amongst minor olienders. None the 
less, drink is, without doubt, both a direct and an 
indirect cause of all kinds of crime, and the spread 
of temperance is the most hopeful means we can 
employ for limiting its perils. Although the drink 
evil is pre-eminently one which is best dealt with 
at its source, and before it attains large dimen¬ 
sions, supplementary measures, both curative and 
penal, are also necessary at the later stages. Here 
our system has been .somewhat weak and ineffec¬ 
tive. Abuse of alcohol is certainly the most potent 
factor known to us in the nroduction of crime, and 
yet the steps we have hitherto taken to suppress 
this predominant cause of criminality have been 
slow, unscientitic, and uncertain. Up till 1898, 
when the Inebriates Act was passed, our measures 
for dealing with drunkenness were for the most 
part penal, and the penalties were much the same 
as they had been for fifty years nreviously. tines 
and short imprisonments were the stock remedies, 
although they had long been known to be practically 
useless. Occasional drunkards were regarded too 
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much in the li^ht of social * sports/ instead of 
anti-social offenders and uublic nuisances. An 
attempt was made by the inebriates Act to stem 
the evil by applying curative treatment to cases 
of inebriety, and placing them under control and 
medical care for prolonged periods. The intention 
of the Act was good, and it was based on scientific 
teaching, but, unfortunately, it did not work wel‘ 
in practice. No lef^al obligation had been placed 
on the local authorities, who were expected to co¬ 
operate in the scheme, to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for patients, and the Courts were 
reluctant to deprive of liberty, for the long periods 
necessary for cure, any persons except tlie most 
confirmed inebriates. These, as might have been 
expected, quickly relapsed into their former habits 
on discharge, and the Act was thereby discredited. 
For those who were less confirmed in drinking 
habits, and who might have gained benefit from 
the Act, it became a dead letter. The liberty of 
the subject in their case amounted to liberty to 
ruin themselves, and to inflict trouble, anxiety, and 
expense on their friends. Further, disnutes arose 
between the local authorities and the Treasury as 
to the cost of maintaining the Homes, wliich led 
to further deadlock. A Committee of Inquiry has 
already recommended that, in order to meet these 
difhcuitics, the State should take over the control 
of the Homes. Whether or not this proposal be 
carried out, the Act requires stiffening in some 
way, if it is to fulfil its object. The occasional 
drunkard also needs more attention. If he is to 
be restrained from drifting into the habitual class 
before his will-power disappears under continued 
indulgence, cumulative penalties must be dealt out 
to him more freely, and the risk of becoming an 
inebriate under the Act must be constantly kept 
before his eyes. 

LiTiRiTURB.—H, H&velock Ellis, Th« Criminal^, London, 
1901; W. D. Morrison, Jxivenile Ofenden, Ixindon, 1896; 
A. Cleveland Hall, Crime in iU relation to Social Proprees, 
New York, 1902; C. Richmond Henderson, Introduction to 
the Study of Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Clames and 
their Social Treatment^, Boston, 1001; C. E. B. Russell, Young 
Gaol Birds, Ivondon, 1910; The Criminology Series (London, 
1896 ff.), ed. W. D. Morrison (comprises tranil&tlons o( works 
on this subject by Lonibroso, Ferri, I’roal, etc.]; G. L. Duprat, 
La Criminality dans Vadolescence, Paris, 1909; G. Tarde, La 
Philosophic p^nale*, Paris, 1903; X, Francotte, L'Anthropo^ 
logic eriminelle, Paris, 1891; A. Baer, Der Verbrecher in 
anthropologischer Beziehung. Leipzig, 1893; H. Kurella, 
yaiurgeschichte de^ Verbrechers, Stuttgart, 1893; C. Lom- 
broso, L’Uomo delinquente,T\ix\xv, 1876(Meveral editions sitjoe); 
R. Garofalo, La Criminologie, Paris, 1888; E. Ferri, La 
Sociologia criminale^, Turin, 1900. 

R. F. Quinton. 

CRIOBOLIUM.—Like the taurobolium (wh. 
see) the crioholium was a sacrifice performed in 
connexion with the worship of the Great Mother 
of the Gods and Attis, with the difference that the 
victim was a ram instead of a bull, and was slain 
in honour of Attis. When the crioholium was 
given in conjunction with the taurobolium, the 
altar was, witli rare exceptions, inscribed to both 
deities ; wherea.s, when the taurobolium alone was 
given, the inscription was usually to the Mother 
only, though symbolic decorations on the altar 
even then often indicated the participation of 
Attis. 

Unlike the taurobolium, which, if not an original 
feature of the worship of the Great Mother in 
Asia, was borrowed by her priesthood at Rome 
from the Cappadocian religions which were brought 
there in the early 2nd cent. A.D., the crioholium 
seems to have been a special sacrifice instituted 
after the rise, and on the analogy, of the tauro- 
holium, for the purpose of giving fuller recognition 
to the duality of the Great Mother and Attis, which 
had recently become more prominent through the 
rise of Attis to greater importance. There is no¬ 
thing to indicate its existence either in Asia or in 


Italy before its first celebration in honour of the 
Mother and Attis. 

In the absence of direct evidence, we may sup¬ 
pose the criobolium to have been similar to the 
tauroboliurn both in details of ceremony and in 
spiritual efl'ect. Its celebration was wicfe-spread, 
and its importance such that it could be an alterna¬ 
tive to the taurobolium {OIL vi. 605, 506), though 
the latter was held in greater esteem. It was 
inevitable that the ancients should draw a com¬ 
parison between the pagan doctrine of purification 
and regeneration through the taurobolium and 
criobolium and the Christian doctrine of redemp¬ 
tion through the blood of the Lamb (Firmicus 
Maternus, de Error. 27-28). 

Litsraturi.— See referenoei under Taurobolium. 

Grant Showerman. 

CRITICISM (Old Test.).—Criticism is the art 
of estimating the qualities of literary or artistic 
work. M. Arnold defined it as *a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world ’ (Ess. Crit. i. 38). 
It is not to be mistaken for censure or dispraise— 
the expression of hostile or unfavourable opinions. 
Realizing that the word verges on this adverse 
significance. Pater and others have preferred to 
speak of literary * appreciations ’; and certainly 
tne true Bible critic desires chiefly to share his 
admiration with his reader. But ‘ criticism ’ and 
the allied terms should be used without prejudice, 
to signify the eflort of the mind to see things as 
they are, to appraise literature at its true worth, 
to judge the records of men’s thoughts and deeds 
impartially, without obtrusion of personal likes or 
dislikes. In distinction from ‘lower’ (a term 
seldom used), or textual, criticism, which aims at 
ascertaining the genuine text and meaning of an 
author, ‘ higher ’ (a term apparently first used by 
Eichhorn), or historical, criticism seeks to answer a 
series of questions affecting the composition, edit¬ 
ing, and collection of the Sacred Books. The 
higher critic’s task is to show how the ideas of any 
particular writing are related to the environment 
in which they grew, to the spirit of the age, to the 
life of the people, to the march of events, and to the 
kindred literary productions of other times or, it 
may be, of other lands. It is a scientific method 
of ‘searching the Scriptures.’ It substitutes the 
inductive for the a priori inode of inquiry, observa¬ 
tion and experiment for tradition and dogma. It 
is a new application of the Socratic principle that 
an unexarnined life—of man or book—is not worth 
living. 

The critical movement, which has shed a flood of 
light on the OT, and given the Church a new and 
more human conception of the mode of revelation, 
did not begin till the middle of the 18th century. 
The traditional view of the composition of the 
Sacred Scriptures was a bequest from the Jewish 
to the Christian Church, which no one ever thought 
of closely examining. There were, indeed, a few 
sporadic attempts at literary criticism, which ran 
counter to the received opinion. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia relegated some of the ‘ Psalms of David ’ 
—such as the filst, 65th, and 127th—to the period of 
the Exile. Ibn Exra, the acutest Jewish scholar 
of the Middle Ages (1070-1138), detected a number 
of anachronisms in the Pentateuch, but advised 
the reader who understood these things to be dis¬ 
creet and hold his tongue. Luther was a fearless 
critic of both the OT and the NT. He asked what 
t would matter if Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch ; he saw that the Book of Kings was 
more credible than that of Chronicles ; he surmised 
hat some of the Prophetic books received their 
final form from redactors; and he would have pre¬ 
erred if the First Book of Maccabees insteaa of 
Esther had been included in the Canon. Spinoza’s 
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philosophical acumen anticipated not a few of the 
modern critical results. ‘ Ex his omnibus,’ he says, 

‘ luce meridiana clarius apparet, Pentateuchum 
non a Mose, sed ab alio et qui a Mose multis post 
saeculis vixit, scriptum fuisse ’ (7Vac<. tkeol.-polit. 
vii.). Richard Simon, the French Oratorian, ob¬ 
served some double accounts of events in the 
Pentateuch, and suggested a diversity of author¬ 
ship. But the critical opinions of these and other 
individual writers were mere obiter dicXa, which 
made little impression upon the mind of the Church, 
and never disturbed her dogmatic slumber. They 
inaugurated no critical movement. 

It was reserved for one who was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian, but a man of science, the French¬ 
man and court-physician Jean Astruc, to discover 
the critical secret, and to forge the novum organum 
which was ‘ to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.’ His study of the Pentateuch was 
the parergon of a busy life chiefly devoted to the 
writing of books in his own special department, 
and his supreme merit was that he brought to the 
search of tlie Scriptures a mind thoroughly trained 
in the methods of science. In this pioneer work he 
left a perfect example for the imitation of all his 
followers. As a devout Catholic believer—he 
takes his readers into his confidence in a beautiful 
)reface—he refrained for a while from publishing 
lis book, fearing that he might, much against his 
will, put a weapon into the hands of the free¬ 
thinkers— esprits forts —of his time. He could 
not doubt, however, that his discovery would 
serve to remove some serious difficulties from the 
pages of Scripture, and in his seventieth year he 
was constrained to give his book to the world 
(1753). I'he very title of the work at once gave 
expression to the characteristic modesty of a true 
seeker after truth. He merely offered Conjectures 
sur les ttUvioires originaux dont tlparoit gut Moyst 
s'cst sertn pour composer le livre de la Gtn^se. He 
did not know whether they would be accepted or 
rejected, but in either case nothing could ever alter 
his ‘love of Truth and of Religion.’ It is worth 
while to state his argument in his own words—here 
slightly abridged. 

* In the Hebrew text of Genesis, God is desijfnated by two 
different names. The first is Klohiin, for, while this name has 
other meanirijfs in Hebrew, it Is especially applied to the 
Supreme Beinif. The other is Jehovah, rnn\ the great name of 
God, expressing his essence. Now one might suppose that the 
two names were used indiscriminately as synonymous terms, 
merely to lend variety to the style. This, however, would be 
an error. The names are never intermixed ; there are whole 
chapters, or large parts of chapters, In which God is always 
called Elohim, and others, at least as numerous, in which he is 
always named Jehovah. If Moses were the author of Genesis, 
we should have to ascribe this strange and harsh variation to 
himself. But can we conceive such negligence in the composi¬ 
tion of so short a book as Genesis? Shall we impute to Moses a 
fault such as no other writer has committed? Is it not more 
nuiural to explain this variation by supposing that Genesis was 
composed of two or three memoirs, the authors of which gave 
different names to God, one using that of Elohim, another that 
of Jehovah or Jehovah Elohim?' 

That Astruc was conscious of leading the students 
of Scripture into untrodden paths is proved by the 
motto from Lucretius (i. 926 f.), which he put on his 
title-page *, 

‘ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ant-e 
Trita solo.' 

In the 600 pages of his book he carried his critical 
analysis through the whole of Genesis and the 
beginning of Exodus, as far as the point where the 
distinction of Divine names appears to cease (Ex 6). 
He discovered some pass^es which he could not 
attribute either to the Elohist or the Jahwist. 
He displayed his results by arranging the whole 
text in four parallel columns. His attempt had 
the inevitable defects of all pioneer work, and he 
was far from dogmatizing as to the details of his 
criticism. But, with a true scientist’s confidence 
at once in the precision of his methods and in the 


general accuracy of his conclusions, he wrote at the 
end of his prefatory exposition : 

* So we must either renounce all pretence of ever proving any- 
thing in any critical question, or else agree that the proof which 
the combinutiou of these facts affords amounts to a complete 
demonstration of the theory of the composition of Genesis which 
I have propounded.’ 

Astruc’s Conjectures received but a cold welcome 
in his own Catholic communion. No single com¬ 
patriot of his inherited the critical mantle, and it 
was destined to be the work of a long succession of 
patient German scientific theologians to continue 
and complete the process of literary analysis which 
the brilliant Frenchman had begun. The great 
Hebraist Eichhorn came to know Aatruc’s theory 
at second-hand, and deliberately refrained from 
reading the book till he had independently, and 
still more thoroughly, gone over tlie same ground, 
with the same general results. He had no diffi¬ 
culty in finding a good many criteria besides the 
Divine names to diflerentiate the original docu¬ 
ments, and, instead of pausing at the beginning of 
Exodus, he carried his investigations to the end of 
the Pentateuch, expressing the opinion—long since 
antiquated—that tne last Tour books were compiled 
from separate writings of Moses and some or his 
contemporaries. Eichhorn’s results were published 
in an Emleit. in das AT (1783), and, as he had 
some of his friend Herder’s gift of style and love of 
the Bible as literature, his book made almost as 
profound an impression on his age as Wellhausen’s 
Prolegomena has made on ours. 

The only contribution which Britain offered to 
the solution of the critical problem in its earliest 
phase was the work of Alexander Geddes, a Scottish 
priest, educated in Paris, where he had had the 
privilege of studying Hebrew at the Sorbonne. 
His Holy Bible faithfully translated from corrected 
Texts of the Originals^ with Various Readings, Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, and Critical Remarks (1792), fol¬ 
lowed by a separate work entitled Critical Remarks 
on the Hebrew Scriptures (1890), gives vigorous ex¬ 
pression to his views. He was a remarkable man 
and no mean scholar, who certainly deserves to 
be remembered among the pioneers of criticism; 
but by excess of zeal—the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum —he led criticism astray, and tended on 
the whole to discredit the movement. Scorning 
the timid theory of Astruc and Eichhorn,—that 
Moses used only two fundamental documents in the 
composition of Genesis,—he launched the hypothesis 
that the whole Pentateuch was nothing but a col¬ 
lection of loose scraps, of various age and worth, 
probably compiled in the time of Solomon. He 
had no difficulty in pointing out an immense num¬ 
ber of the.se originally independent fragments, in 
the conjunction of which he saw no orderly plan or 
leading motive. He thus became the author of the 
‘ Eragnient Hypothesis,' which was introduced 
into Germany by Vater, who translated or para¬ 
phrased a large part of Geddes’s Critical Remarks, 
Vater thought tne Book of Genesis was composed 
of thirty-nine fragments. The theory made much 
noise for a time, but received its deat)i-blow at the 
Imnds of the greatest OT scholar of last century, 
Heinrich Ewald of Gfittingen, in his Die Coinposi 
lion dtr Genesis kmtisch untersucht, which he wrote 
when he was a youth of nineteen (1823). Geddes’s 
opinions cost him his priestly office. Aberdeen 
consoled him with a doctorate of laws. 

Meanwhile a real and important advance, from 
which there have been nulla vestigia retrorsum, 
was made by Ilgen, Eichhorn’s successor at Jena. 
This fine scholar—who afterwards acquired a 
scholastic fame similar to that of Arnold of Rugby 
—detected the presence of two writers in Genesis, 
each with an unmistakable style of his own, who 
habitually use the Divine name Elohim. This 
discovery did not receive much attention at the 
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time of its publication (1798), and it was not ti 
it was independently made a^ain bv Hiipfeld 
Diore than half a century afterwards, that ib 
si^ificance was recognized oy the foremost scholar: 
of Germany. It is now accepted as one of tin 
assured results of criticism. As the second Elohis 
is devoted to the ideas and institutions of th 
Levitical system, he is usually known as th. 
‘Priestly Writer,’ while the name ‘Elohist* ii 
reserved for the earlier author, who, like th( 
Jahwist, is more akin to the prophets. 

Still another step in advance was taken at Jenaj 
this time by one of Ilgen’s most brilliant pupils. 
As a candidate for the doctor’s dej^ree (in 1805), 
de Wette presented a Dissertatio Critica on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which proved to be epoch 
making. He argued, from the individual qualitie: 
of style and the definite circle of ideas which he 
observed in this book, that it stands by itself, 
distinct in origin and purpose from the rest of tht 
Pentateuch ; and he identified it with the law-book 
which was at once the manifesto and the pro 
ramme of the reforming party in the reign of 
osiah (621 B.C.). This brilliant theory brought 
the critical morenient for the first time into direct 
contact with Israel’s national history. It shed an 
intense light upon the record of a great spiritual 
crisis. Criticism thus ceased to be merely literary, 
and became the handmaid of the history of religion. 
De \Vette’s hypothesis has now been tested by the 
scholarship of a century, and Deuteronomy is 
universally regarded as the key to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the spiritual evolution of Israel. 

Attention was next directed to the Book of 
Joshua, which the Jewish canon sharply separates 
from the Pentateuch and places at the heaci of the 
‘Former Prophets.’ Already, in 1792, Geddes had 
joined it to the Pentateuch, regarding it as ‘com¬ 
piled by the same autlior.’ Careful and minute 
investigation convinced de Wette and Bleek that 
this procedure was correct. The real affinities of 
Joshua are with the writings which precede, not 
with those which follow, it. Of the ‘ Five Books of 
Moses’ it forms the nece.ssary continuation and 
completion, taking up the various threads of the 
narrative and recording how the promises were 
fulfilled and the laws enforced. Suosequent criti¬ 
cism has confirmed this view, by proving that each 
of the Pentateuchal documents, with its favourite 
hrases and formula®, reappears in the Book of 
oshua. Hence it is now the established practice 
to speak and write of the Hexateuch^ or ‘ Six Books ’ 
(tcGxos, ‘a weapon,' being post-Alexandrian Greek 
for a book), instead of the Pentateuch. 

For the next half century there was one inspir¬ 
ing name which dominatca the study of the OT, 
\Vellhausen, who dedicated his Prolegomena ‘to 
my unforgotten teacher, Heinrich Ewald, with 
gratitude and honour,’ was one out of many who 
felt the spell of this scholar’s genius. It must be 
admitted, however, that Ewald lent his authority 
to a hypothesis which for a con.siderable time 
retarded rather than furthered the pri^ess of 
criticism. He began where Astruc and Eichhorn 
left off, and neglected Ilgen’s discovery of the two 
Elohists. Regarding an undivided Elohist docu¬ 
ment, which he called the ‘ Book of Origins,’ as 
the ‘ groundwork ’ of the Hexateiich, and finding 
its unmistakable ideals and formulie giving order 
and unity to the whole structure, he maintained 
that the Jahwist sections were mer^ added to 
supplement the work of the Elohist. This was the 
famous ‘Supplement Hypothesis.’ Defended by 
Bleek, Schrailer, and many other scholars, it was 
viewed for long as the citadel of criticism ; but it 
could not permanently stand the cross-fire to 
which it was subjected, and it has now no more 
than a historical interest. 


In 1834, Eduard Reuss was lecturing on OT 
theology at Strassburg, and applying his strong, 
keen intelligence to the critical problem, which he 
approached from the historical rather than from the 
literary side. He found it psychologically incon¬ 
ceivable that a nation should begin its history with 
a fully developed code of laws. He thought it 
inexplicable that a whole succession of prophets 
should ignore their country’s laws, which they of 
all men ought to have reverenced. How was ho to 
solve the enigma ? The critical movement, at the 
point which it had then reached, did not help him 
much, for Deuteronomy was the only book of the 
OT, apart from the Prophets, which had yet been 
replaced in the historical environment out of which 
it grew. Keuss’s problem was to determine the 
age and origin of the ‘ Law of Moses ’ and the 
‘ Psalms of David.’ The answer came to him, as 
he told long afterwards, rather as an intuition than 
as the result of a careful and exhaustive investiga¬ 
tion. It was this—that in the true historical 
seq^uence the Prophets are earlier than the Law, 
and the Psalms later than both. In the following 
year (1835) practically the same theory was in¬ 
dependently propounded by Vatke in his Bibl. 
Tkeol. wissenschaftlich dargestellt, and by George 
in his Die dlteren jud. Feste. If neither of these 
books commanded any great attention, the reason 
was that they were too theoretical. They did not 
present a thorough analysis of the language and 
ideas of the Books of Scripture. Vatke’s work 
was, indeed, a very remarkable instance of the 
successful application of Hegelian principles to the 
study of a national and literary development. But 
it was intended only for the initiated, who were 
sealed of the tribe of Hegel. The author warned 
fl' the very threshold of his book all who did not 
understand the master’s terminology. Reuss, who 
-ried to read it and failed, deferred the publication 
}f his own conclusions for nearly half a century. 
His VHistoire sainte et la lot appeared only in 1879, 
Geschichte der Schriften des AT'm 1881. One 
f his most brilliant pupils, K. H. Graf, professor 
at Leipzig, had forestalled him by a dozen years in 
his Geschichtl. Bucher des AT (1866), ana conse¬ 
quently the theory is known to all the world as 
the ‘ Grafian Hypothesis.’ 

Hupfeld, one of the eminent Hebraists of Halle, 
where he was the successor of Gesenius, brought a 
'resh mind to the problem of the literary composi- 
iion of Genesis, and was rewarded with more suc¬ 
cess than almost any previous scholar. Indeed, it 
was he who most nearly read the riddle of the 
sphinx, and it is a remarkable fact that his book. 
Die Quellen der Genesis (1853), was published 
exactly a century after the famous Conjectures of 
Astruc. Having shaken ofi* the obsession of 
Ewald’s ‘Supplement Hypothesis,’ he had the 
ood fortune to repeat Ilgen’s almost forgotten 
iscovery of the two distinct Elohist writers in the 
^entateuch. He laid bare the work of the Priestly 
iVriter (the second Elohist). He demonstrated 
-he close affinity of the first Elohist to the Jahwist, 
,nd the wide ditierence between both and the 
i^riter of the Grundschrift, Under his spell each 
f these ancient writers seeme<l to come forth a 
iving personality, with a style which revealed the 
man. He showed that the additions by which J 
ivas alleged to have supplemented P were often 
ntirely out of harmony with the latter’s circle of 
deas. His own theory was that the productions 
f three originally independent writers (now known 
s J, E, and P) were at length combined by an 
editor, who—fortunately for us—left his sources 
uuch as he found them, being content to establish 
merely superficial unity. 

The literary problem of the authorship of the 
Hexateuch was thus solved. But the vitally im- 
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portant historical q^uestion of the date of the several 
writers, and of their relations to the other authors 
of the OT, still left much work to do. Graf, as we 
have seen, was inspired by the teaching of Reuss, 
and developed his masters theory (on. cit. supra). 
Taking the date of the publication of Deuteronomy 
(621 B.c.) as his first starting-point, he worked 
backwards and forwards from it. By careful com¬ 
parisons he proved that D is, on tlie one hand, 
much more fully developed than the law-book— 
small in size hut great in value—known as the 
‘ Book of the Covenant ’ (Ex 20'“2-23), and, on the 
other hand, much less fully developed than the 
Priestly Code. The inference was inevitable that 
these three strata of legislation belong to three 
widely separated ages. The Priestly Code, how¬ 
ever, is partly historical, partly legal, and Graf 
felt constrained to divorce these two elements, 
ascribing the historical to a pre-exilic, and the 
legal to a post-exilic date, with some centuries 
between them. But this part of his theory com¬ 
mended itself neither to the right nor to the left 
wing. As the Priestly Code is a compact and 
indivisible whole, and as the style of its narrative 
portions differs in no way from the style of its legal 
sections, it must as a whole be either pre-exilic or 
post-exilic. Now, this was one important que.stion 
as to which the most eminent critics remained for 
a while divided among themselves. Noldeke, 
Riehm, and Dillmann were on the one side ; Reuss, 
Kayser, and ultimately Graf himself, on the other. 
Then came a new generation of scholars, with 
Duhrn, Kuenen, and \Vellhau.sen at their head, 
who vigorously attacked the problem once more, 
and almost unanimously declared in favour of the 
post-exilic theory, thereupon proceeding to adjust 
their conceptions of the whole OT literature and 
history to this revolutionaiy conclusion. 

Duhm in his Theol. der Prapheten (1875) chose a 
new point of view. The work of the prophets gave 
him the sure historical vantage-ground from which 
he could look both before and after, and a keen 
scrutiny of all the conditions of the problem con¬ 
vinced him that the phenomenon of prophecy is 
independent of every Mosaic law but the moral law 
written in the heart. To him the great prophets 
are not the children of the Law, but the inspired 
creators of the religion of Israel. Prophecy is the 
supreme initial fact which transcends explanation. 
The Levitical system, which gave the cleath-blow 
to prophecy in the post-exilic age, could never have 
been its nursing-mother in earlier times. The 
inner expansion of the prophetic spirit nowhere 
requires the Law for its explanation or illustration. 
The traditional succession — Mo.saisiu, Prophecy, 
Judaism—cannot, therefore, be maintained. Juda¬ 
ism is not a mere revival of antiquity ; it is a new 
fact. The post-exilic poems sung in fervent praise 
of the Law have a freshness of feeling which be¬ 
tokens something other than an artificial restora¬ 
tion. On the assumption that Ezra, working on 
the basis of Ezekiel, was the real creator of Juda¬ 
ism, everything becomes clear. While the whole 
previous history of Israel, internal and external, 
can be traced out independently of the Priestly 
legislation, the whole suosequent history is just the 
history of the Law. The study of the Prophets 
thus proves that the Grafian hypothesis is both 
psychologically and historically superior to the 
traditional one. For it is less likely, as Kuenen 
says, ‘ tliat the so-called “ Grundschrift” dropped 
from the sky some few centuries before any one 
wanted it . . . than that it grew up in its own 
historical environment when its hour had come’ 
[Histor.-Crit. Inquiry, etc., Eng. tr. 1886, p. 
xxxviif.). 

Wellhausen’s Gesch. Israels ^neared in 1878, 
and of its reception in Germany Pfleiderer says : 


‘The ari'umenU for the new hypothesis, derived from the 
parallel development of law, ritual, and literature, were exhibited 
with such cogency that the impression produced on German 
theologians (especially of the younger generation) was almost 
irresistible. . . . It was a special merit in Wellhausen’s book to 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow circle 
of specialists by its skilful handling of the materials and its 
almost perfect combination of wide historical corjsiderations 
with the careful investigation of details, and to have thus 
removed OT criticism from the rank of a subordinate question 
to the centre of theological discussion ’ (Development of Ineology, 
Eng. tr. 18fK), p. 2f)9). 

Kuenen was perhap.s justified in regarding 
the publication of Well hausen’s book ‘ a.s the 
“crowning fight” in the long campaign’ {op. cit. 
p. xxxix). The work of criticism was not yet 
ended. But, at any rate, its rnetliods were vindi¬ 
cated, and its main results assured. The subse¬ 
quent history of the critical movement is, therefore, 
outward rather than inward, supplying matter for 
an interesting chapter of general Church History, 
a record of tlie spread of criticism to one country 
after another, of the opening of the doors of colleges 
and schools to critical teaching, and of the gradual 
leavening of the modern mind with a new concep¬ 
tion of the Bible and of revelation. Of the direction 
of the current of educated opinion there cannot be 
any doubt. 

‘For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, tbrotigh creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, Hooding in, the main ’ (A. H. Clough). 

It would be strange if traditionalism did not 
make a brave fij^ht for life, and the battle has often 
waxed hot. Critical freedom has sometimes been 
purchased at a great price. Those who are born 
free have a sacred heritage. The cause of the 
scientific study of the OT has been championed 
and won for England by Colenso and Stanley, 
Cheyne and Driver ; for Scotland by Davidson, 
Robertson Smith, and G. A. Smith ; for America 
by Briggs and Harper, Toy and Brown—to name 
in each instance but a few scholars out of many. 
Criticism is represented in modern Judaism by 
Montefiore, and the writers of the JE ; in the Rom. 
Cath. Church by the Abb6 Loisy, Baron von 
lliigel, Pfere Lagrange, and Salvatore Minocchi. 
It has become, as Sanday says, international and 
inter-confcs.sional. And, since all light and truth 
are of God, Biblical science can bring to Churches 
and nations nothing but good. It is inevitable 
that the art of criticism should sometimes be 
ywactised by men of little faith, or of no faith, and 
that in their case the critical spirit shoidd be 
captious rather than sympathetic, the critical 
weapon de.structive rather than constructive. The 
fault is not in the instrument but in the user. Of 
two scientists who study the open book of Nature, 
one sees only a strange adjustment of the atoms 
of dead matter, while the other has a vi.sion of the 
living garment of God. And of two critics of the 
Bible, which is ‘ literature and not dogma,’ the 
one is merely conscious of the pathetic upward 
strivings of the human spirit, while the other bows 
in reverence before a revelation of the immanent 
God of truth and love. 

Appeal is often made from criticism to archieology. Ex- 

f deration is called to be the handmaid of revelation. The spade 
8 taken to confirm the pen. Many confident statements have 
been circulated in the name of this romantic young science, 
which is bringing so many old things to light. * Wherever 
archenology has been able to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a bubble into the air ’ (Sayce, 
Monument Facte and Higher Critical Fancies, p. 2S). Assyri- 
ology ‘ has for ever shattered the “ criticAl ” theory which would 
put the Prophets before the Law’ (p. 87). From buried 
palaces, from monuments, from long-lost libraries, ‘a voice has 
gone up rebuking the 8corner'(J. Orr, The Bible under Trial, 
p. 121). But is criticism really opposed by the facts of the 
monuments, or only by illegitimate inferences deduced from 
these facts r On many points archeology is certainly quite 
neutral, and on many others it is in perfect accord with the 
views of the critics. While it has to some extent confirmed the 
Bible statements regarding Shishak, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib ; while it has proved that the art of writing 
was wide-spread in the East long before the Hebrew invasion of 
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Canaan ; while It has found in Hammurabi a law-giver far older 
than Moses: it has not hitherto api)reciably affected a single 
critical conclusion as to Israel’s historical and literary develop¬ 
ment. ‘ Archiuology has refuted only the argument which 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attributed to critics : the argu¬ 
ments which they really use, with, of course, the entire position 
which depends upon them, it has left absolutely untouched' 
(Driver, LOT^, p. xx). Sayce, Hommel, and VVinckler have 
rendered splendid service as archaeological specialists, and every 
discovery they liave made has been welcomed; but science 
would prefer to receive their facts neat, instead of having them 
diluted with cheap anti-criticism. Prof. Orr is the ablest 
opponent of criticism in this country, but he has personally 
accepted a good many of its results ; and, when he still contrasU 
the traditional with the modern position by saying that * the one 
scheme is naturalistic ; the other is positively Cnristian ; there 
must in the long run i)e a more decisive choice between them 
{ExpT,x\'m. [1907] 125), he is needlessly confusing the issue. 

The progress of criticism has been slow. The 
labour lias been spread over a century and a half. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is bound to be self-critical, proving all 
things and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality has been reached 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there are matters tliat still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grafian theory 
resembles the Darwinian. 

Allufiiou can bo made to only a very few points. (1) The 
Jahwist and Klohist have often been (filled ‘ prophetic’ writers, 
as if they had couie under the induejice of Amos and Hosea ; 
but tiunkel has made it appear very probable that the stories of 
J and E, which in his view represent the work of schools rather 
than of individuals, had taken shape in all essentials by 1200 
B.a While, on the one hand, ‘we must assume their existence 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets,’ they 
have, on the other hand, ‘ much that must needs have been ex¬ 
ceedingly offensive to the Prophets ’ (H. Ounkel, The Legends <>/ 
GenesiK, Eng. tr. 1901, p. 140 f.). (2) While scholars like Baudissin 
and Kittel hold that the Law of Holiness (Lv 17-26) prece<le8 
Deut., and Driver and Ryle that it is later than Deut., but prior 
to Ezekiel, Addis has argued very ably for nlocing it after both 
these writings (//e6. Rel. p. 241 ff.). (3) The nivision of Isaiah into 
tw'O parts at ch. 40 is innisputable, but in both parts there are 
sections that require to be removed into different historical 
settings, and in nearly all the Prophets some later additions 
and redactions have been discovered. (4) The Psalter as a whole 
is probably post-exilic, but it is in the nature of things scarcely 
possible to netermine the precise environment Into which each 
poem should be fitted, and the theory that many of the Psalms 
reflect Maccabssan and Ptolemaic conditions has not met with 
much acceptance. (5) The Wisdom literature and the relation 
of its later developments to Greek thought still need much 
attention. While Job is recognized as post-exilic, and Ecclesi¬ 
astes may be little older than Daniel (which belongs to the 
great field of Apocalyptic literature), it still remains probable 
that the kernel of the Book of Proverbs represents the oral 
wisdom of Israel in the time of the monarchy. 

Some gains obtained the criticism of the Old 
Testament majr be mentioned. It has established 
the broad principles that ‘ God never spoke a word 
to any soul that was not exactly fitted to the 
occasion and the man ’; and that ‘ separate . . . 
from this context, ... it is no longer the same 
perfect Word ’ (Robertson Smith, OTjC^y 1892, p. 
10 f.). It has reconstructed the history of Israel 
in the li^ht of that other modern principle—‘there 
is no history but critical history.’ hW the in¬ 
credible dogmas of verbal inspiration and the equal 
divinity of all parts of Scripture, it has substituted 
a credible conception of the Bible as the sublime 
record of the Divine education of the Imman race. 
It has traced the development of the religious con¬ 
ceptions and institutions of Israel in a rational 
order. Moving the OT’s centre of gravity from 
the Law to the Prophets, it has proved that the 
history of Israel is fundamentally and essentially 
the history of Prophecy. It has made a sharp and 
clear distinction between historical and imaginative 
writing in the OT, and so enhanced the real value of 
both. It has appreciated the simple idylls of Israel's 
folklore, pervaded and purified as they are by the 
spirit of tne earliest prophets, and useu by them to 
transfuse the devotion of a higher faith into the 
veins of the people. It has thrown li^ht—as Astruc 
saw that it would—on the many duplicate, and even 


contradictory, accounts of the same events that 
are found in close juxtaposition. It has explained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible as 
the early phases of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has (lenuded the desert pilgrimage of literary 
glory, only in order to enrich the Exile. For the 
‘ Psalms of David’ it has substituted the ‘ Hymn- 
book of the Second Temple,' into which are garnered 
the fruits of the religious thought and feeling of 
centuries. To the legendary wisdom of one crowned 
head it has preferred the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious history which 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given us 
one which is comparable to an ever-broadening 
stream—the record of a winding but unwaveiing 
progress in the moral and religious consciousness 
of a people. Instead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature—‘first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ 

Prof. B. D. Flcrdiuans, Kuenen’s pupil and successor, Is re- 
^rded as the leader of a reaction. He begins his Alttest. 
Studien (Giessen, 3 parts, 1908-10) by announcing that he has 
quitted the Oraf-Wellhausen-Kuenen School. CriLicisin has been 
wrong from the outset. ‘ Astruc led her into false tracks ’ (p. iv). 

‘ 'The theory which uses the Divine names as a guide through the 
labyrinth of the traditions is an error, and must be set aside ’ 
(p. 94X Instead of taking these names as literary criteria, let 
us have an historical-religious investigation of their meaning. 
In the ‘ Book of the Covenant' (Ex 20-^23!^), ‘ Elohim ’ cannot 
refer to the God of Israel. It is a real plural. The ‘ Judges' 
(Ex 21* ‘22* ») are gods. This is the key with which the new 
critical school opens the door. Polytheism is to be found not 
only in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ hut in the narratives of 
Genesis. * For the knowledge of the history of Israel it is of 
great importance to see clearly that the legends which have 
been gradually collected in Genesis have received but a faint 
monotheistic colouring.’ Round the figures of the patriarchs 
have gathered (1) stories in which the polytheism is iindisturhed, 
(2) others which recognize Jahweh as one of the gods, and (3) 
others in which the polytheism has been adapted to monothe¬ 
istic faith. Some parts of P—which to Eerdmans is ‘ a fiction ' 
—are much older than the Exile, and round all the ancient 
legends there have gradually accumulated many additions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to the latest times. 

Eerdmans has failed to take account of the fact that for the 
recognition of J and E in the Hexateucb there are many other 
important criteria—language, style, point of view, religious 
tendency—besides the Divine names. It will be fourid that the 
difference between him and his master is after nil not very 
great. His vigorous and suggestive criticism is a Lrumpet-cail 
to all OT scholars to re-examine their position, and they are 
cheerfully responding ; but it does not appear that the solid 
walls of P have been shaken. 

Litbraturb (chiefly additional to books cited above).—J. W. 
Colenso, Pentatevch and liwik of Joshua critically examined^ 
7 parts, Ix>ndon, 1862-79; Th. bloldeke. Die AT Literatur, 
Leipzig. I8r»8, also Unterruchungen zur Kritik des ATs, Kiel, 
1869; A. Kuenen, lliitor. Krit. Onderzoek'^, Leyden, 1886-93 
(Eng. tr. ot pt. 1 under title The Hexaieuch, London, 1886); 
ICarl Budde, Rilds Unjeschichte untersxicht, Giessen, 1883, also 
Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York and London, 1899 , 
Ed. Riehm, EinUit. in das AT, Halle, 1889; W. W. Graf 
Baudissin, Gesch. des AT Priesterthurnt, Leipzig, 1389; A. 
Westphal, Les Eourc^s du Penfateuque, 2 vols., Paris, 1888-91 ; 
H. Holzinger, Kinleit. in den llexat.euch, Freiburg, 1893 ; W. 
E. Addis, The iJocuinents of the Uexaieuch, 2 volg., London, 
1892-8, also Ilehrew Religion, do. 1906; C. A. Briggs, The 
Bible, the Church, and the Reasan, Edinburgh, 1892, also The 
Uigher Criticism of the Hexateuch, New York, 1893; S. R. 
Driver, LOT^, Edinburgh, 1909; W. R. Smith, OTJC^, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1892; B. W. Bacon, The Geriesis of 
Genesis, London, 1892; C. H. Cornill, Einleit. in das AT*, 
Freiburg, 1896 (Eng. tr., 2 vols., N.Y. 1907); OT Theologies, of 
Schultz^ (Frankfort, 1896; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892), Smend^ 
(Freiburg, 1899), Piepenbring(Berlin, 1886 ; Eng. tr., New York, 
1893), Riehm (ed. Pahneke, Halle, 1889), A. B. Davidson (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1904), Duff (Ivondon, 1892), Bennett (fvondon, 1896); 
Uistories of Israel, of Ewald^ (Gottingen, 1864-8), Guthe 
(Freiburg, 1899), Kittel (Gotha, 1888-92; Eng. tr., London, 
1895-6), Cornill (Leipzig, 1898; Eng. tr., Chicago, same year); 
T. K. Cheyne, Founders of OT Criticism, London, 1893, also 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, New York and London, 
1808 ; G. A. Smith, Modem Criticism and the Preaching oftfie 
OT, I.iondon, 1901: J. E. McFadyen, OT Criticism and the 
Christian Church, London and N.Y., 1903; W. Sanday, Inspira¬ 
tion, Oxford, 1893 ; F. Giesebrecht, Die Grundzuge des israelit. 
Religionsgeschichte, f.eipzig, 1904 ; F. Hommel, The Anc. Ileb. 
Tradition, London, 1897 ; A. H. Sayce, Monument Facts and 
Higher Critical Fancies, London, 1904 ; J. Orr, The Problem oj 
the. OT, London, 1906, also The Bible under Trial, do. 1907, and 
The Faith of a Modern Christian, do. 1910. 

J. Strachan. 
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CRITICISM (New Test.).—The criticism of the 
NT may be treated in two divisions—that of the 
Gospels and Acts, and that of the remaining 
books. In the Gospels and Acts we are dealing 
with narrative material, which may, therefore, be 
api)roached from the standpoints and methods of 
(a) literary, (ft) historical, criticism. But in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do with 
books where the historical element is subordinate 
and the literary predominant. Conseniiently, liter¬ 
ary methods of criticism will find further scope 
than historical methods, and there is likely to te 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I. Criticism of thr Gospels and Acts.— 
To the dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this department of investigation must be strangely 
bewildering. This is not due to variation of opinion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long been seen that tne possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in scope, and agreement 
has been largely reached on all points where agree¬ 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are surprisingly contradictory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree¬ 
ment being reached. 

I. Literary criticism.—So far as the Synoptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the methods of literary criticism. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows, {a) It has 
been shown that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels.^ (ft) It 
has been further shown that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the Lord’s Say¬ 
ings ( = Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, was used by the editors of 
these later Gospels.* (c) It has also been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
in addition to Mark and Q, at least a third written 
source ; but no agreement has been reached as to 
its scope.* (d) Some recent attempts to analyze 
the Second Gospel into tM’o or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more upon 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and are too recent to have been fully 
considered.^ 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
have recently found much play. Wellhausen* has 
attempted to find traces of composite authorship, 
and he has been followed by Spitta,* who endea¬ 
vours to distinguish between a Grundschrift^ to 
which he assigns a very high historical value, and 
a Bearb^itung. But it may be questioned whether 
the unity of the book is not too apparent to h 
lightly .shaken.'^ 

The attempt to analyze the Acts into its origina' 
sources finds ever new disciples. The latest is 
Hamack,® who finds in Ac 2-15 a compilation o^ 
three documents. But the grounds alleged do noi 
seem adequate to support the conclusions.* On 
the other hand, the identity of the editor of th' 
Acts with the writer of the ‘We’ sections and 
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I Studies in the Synoptic Problem, ed. Sanday, 1911. 

* For recent attempt! to reconstruct Q, see A. Harnack, Say 
inqs of Jesus, Eng. tr., Lond. 1908 ; B. Weiss, ‘Die Quellen de 
^nopt. (iberlieferunjf ’ {TU xxxii. 8 [1908]) ; and Studies in thi 
Synoptic Problem (ut supraX 

8 Weiss, op. cif. „ ,, 

* Wendlinff, Die Entstehung des Marcus-Evangeliums, Tubin 
en, 1908 ; Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story, New Haven 

*909. See ‘ Survey of Recent Literature on Synoptic Gospels, 
in Review of Theology and Philosophy, July 1909; and Williams 
in Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 

^ Das EvangeliumJohannis, Berlin, 19QH. .... , 

6 Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Gescmchte Jesu 

Gottingen, 1910. _ ,,, 

7 See in criticism of Wellhausen, Gregory, Welthausen unc 
Johannes, Leipziir, 1910; for earlier ‘ Partition Theories, Sanday 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1906; and, for r«cen 
literature, Review of Theol. and Phil., Feb. 1911, and Bacon, 2 A 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, New York, 1910. 

8 The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., Lond. 1909. 

9 See Olemen, in the Hibbert journal, July 1910, p. 780 ff. 


ith the editor of the Third Gospel has received 
/he weighty support of Harnack nimself, and on 
mrely literary grounds is hardly deniable.^ Those 
k^ho dislike this conclusion have to fall back upon 
listorical considerations. 

So far we have been dealing with literary 
iriticism in its ellorts to determine or to detect 
inderlying sources in the narrative literature of 
he NT, It will be seen that the most important 
and assured results have been reached in those 
lases where the data are the fullest. The use of 
Mark in Matthew and Luke has been rather 
bserved than discovered ; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis certainly could not recon¬ 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attem[)ts to reconstruct Q can be at the 
best but tentative. The attempted analysis of 
these books into sources which are not now extant 
;s a matter of great difficulty, arising from the 
‘act that the writers have so re-cast any sources 
vhich they may have used that reconstruction of 
,hem is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely literary grounds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to succeed. 

2. Historical criticism.—It is, however, in the 
region of historical criticism that the variety of 
opinion spoken of above chiefly exists. And the 
reason of it is not far to seek. Inquirers into the 
Hospels and Acts are divided, broadly speaking, 
nto two classes, guided by different conceptions as 
to the right method of approaching the narratives, 
and consequently employing different standards 
or criteria in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

( 1 ) Investigators of the first class start from the 
assumption that the facts of history which lie 
behind the narratives are purely natural facts, 
similar in nature to other facts known to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that Jesus was 
a man, whose personality underwent the normal 
process of gradual development, so that the growth 
of His intellectual conceptions can be traced on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are guided by 
principles like these are, of course, bound to apply 
to the material before them such criteria as the 
following, (a) Does a writer state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the known laws of 
Nature ? Then, not only did the alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be given of the 
nature of the proce.ss which enabled the writer to 
state as fact what is incredible. Under this head 
the whole of the so-called miraculous element in 
the Gospels and Acts is removed from the sphere 
of history, and translated into the realm of myth, 
legend, popular exaggeration, symbolism, allegory, 
or transference of the miraculous from other de¬ 
partments of tradition into the life of Jesus. In 
the early days of criticism this generally led to the 
transference of the Gospels into the 2 rid cent.,* in 
order to allow time for the growth of legend round 
the few traditional facts of the life of Jesus. More 
recently it has been argued that such growth may 
have been very rapid, and is consistent with a Ist 
cent, date for the Gospels.* (ft) The mental develop¬ 
ment of Jesus must be similar to our own, and it 
1 Luke the Physician, Eng. tr., Lond. 1907 ; see also J. 0. 
Hawkins, Horce Synoptical, Lond. ISO'.t. 

9 The Second Gospel is now nio«t f^iMierallv assigned to a.d. 
60-70, the Third to c. a.d. 80, and the First to vuryiiuf elates 
between the publioation of Mark and the end of the century. 
The tendency nowadays is to push the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Acts backwards ratlier than forwards. This is illustrated by 
Harnack’8 admission that the Acts may have been written ‘ so 
earl^- as the beginning of the seventh decade of the first century 
(Acts, p. 297). ^ , 

3 Harnack now (Neue Untersuch. zur Apostelgeschxchte, 
Leipzig, 1911) places Acts before the death of St. Paul, St. 
Mark and St. Luke earlier, and St. Matthew shortly before or 
after a d 70. The present writer has argued for a date about 
a.d. oO for St. Matthew (ExpT, July 1910). 
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is not possible that lie could have taught doctrines 
which appear to us to be logically inconsistent. 
This has been applied in particular, in recent 
times, to the problem of the eschatological teach¬ 
ing in the Gospels as compared with the moral 
teaching of Christ. Christ, it is argued, cannot 
have been both the same unclouded thinker of the 
moral sayings and the apocalyptic fanatic of the 
eschatological passages. We must, therefore, give 
up one of the two as historical, and the teaching 
generally chosen as most conveniently to be got 
rid of is the eschatological,* which is then re¬ 
garded as an intrusion into Christ’s teaching of 
elements derived from Jewish Apocalyptic writ¬ 
ings, remoulded in Christian circles. Of course, 
on lines like these the task of criticism is very 
largely one of explaining away the evidence which, 
at first sight, the Gospels set before us as to the 
facts of Christ’s life. 

It would be impossible to give here an exhaustive 
list of all the ways in widen criticism attempts to 
do this, but the following are some of them :— 
Adaptation of Christ’s life to the narrative and prophecies of 
the OT. (This would account in part for the narrative of the 
Virginal conception, the stories of the Magi, and of the flight 
into K|i; 3 'pt, etc.) Adaptation to His life of heathen my thology 
(the Virgin birth). Adaptation to His life of the current Jewi.sh 
doctrine of the Messiah. The attribution to Him of sayings 
prophetic of later events, e.ij., the niarmer of His death, or the 
fall of Jerusalem. The hardening into narratives of fact of 
words spoken by Him in allegory or metaphor. 

The main difliculties which many will feci with 
criticism of this kind are these :— 

(a) It starts from presuppositions with which the evidence of 
the narrati ves Immediately conflicts, {b) I methods of explain¬ 
ing the origin and genesis of much of the evidence are conjectural 
and fanciful—not the application of scientific principle, but an 
appeal to any or every supposed cause that might have given rise 
to the creation of the evidence, (c) Its results are hopelessly 
precarious. The Jesus who emerges from its labours is some¬ 
times a simple-minded lover of (io<r, who is crushed between the 
political and theological wheels of His day ; sometimes an ethical 
teacher of high value ; sometimes a dreamy enthusiast, who died 
because He deluded Himself into the belief that He was the 
Messianic King. The Gospels, as manipulated by the uncertain 
methods of this sort of criticism, seem capable of yielding a 
picture of any sort of Jesus that the critic desires. 

(2) Investigators of the second cla.ss approach 
the subject from a very much wider andf more 
liberal historical background. They argue that a 
cursory reading of the Gospels gives us at once a 
consistent picture of One whose personality, whilst 
truly human, yet transcends the limits oi human 
personality as elsewhere known to us. They, 
further, argue that the same kind of evidence 
which is given to us in the Gospels is also given, 
without break of continuity, in tne history of the 
Christian Church ; so that the Gospels are only a 
first stage in a continuous stream of evidence to a 
Person, dead yet living, human yet more than 
human. In view of this deepest and most profound 
fact of human experience, we cannot, they urge, 
apply to the Gospel evidence tliose rough and 
ready te.sts of the historical whi(;h critics of the 
first cla.ss are so eager to use. Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critics of the first 
class say at once: (a) ‘ The miracle did not 
happen ’; therefore (6) ‘ the narrative is very late,’ 
or [(',) ‘it is to be explained as due to one of the 
cause.s summarized above,’ and {d) ‘it is worthless 
as evidence of historical fact.’ Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critic of the second 
class will say at once, ‘Why not?’ ‘What does 
this mean save that from the inexhaustible 
treasure-house of the Personality of Jesus flowed 
some influence or power which so dazzled the 
minds of the witnesses that they recorded their 
impression in the simple words that have come 
down to us ? ’ Or, again : Christ is reported as 
having taught moral principles which presuppose 
1 But 8ee A. Schweitzer (The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
En^. tr., bond. 1910), who rightly refuses to eliminate the eschafco- 
logical element from the life of Christ, but over-emphasizes it. 


the continuance of human society, and os having 
spoken about the Kingdom of heaven as something 
which was to leaven human society. He is also 
reported as having announced the near approach 
of the Kingdom, and His own ‘ Coming to in¬ 
augurate it, as the ‘Son of Man’ coming ‘on the 
clouds of lieaven.’ Critics of the first class say 
at once: ‘ Christ cannot have spoken these two 
divergent lines of teaching. We must choose 
between them.’ Critics of the second cla.ss will 
rather argue tliat we are dealing with two tyjics 
of teaching which are ultimately liarmonious; 
that difliculties arise if we unduly press, or too 
literally interpret, sayings of the one or the other 
type ; and, in particular, that underlying the apoca¬ 
lyptic utterances are statements of jirofound truth 
as to the future of the world, and oi the relation of 
Christ to humanity, which are essential for a right 
understanding of His being. 

So long as NT critics start from different 
assumptions, and employ different methods, it is 
obvious that they will arrive at different con- 
clusion.s. It is clear that sooner or later some 
agreement must he reached, if possible, as to the 
truly scientific method of api)roaching the Gospels 
and Acts, and as to the princijiles or criteria by 
which we are to test their historical value. In 
other words, are we or are we not to look upon 
them as isolated records which can be examinea in 
and for themselves, regardless of the continual 
corroboration in history of the more than human 
Personality to wliicli they hear witness? Or, is 
the representation of Jesus as given in the Gospels 
as a whole one which the experience of the Chris¬ 
tian Churcli in later history has proved to he 
substantially true? If the latter ho the truer 
alternative, we shall he hound to approach the 
Gospel with some such canons of critici.sTn as these:— 
(a) We are dealing with a record of One whose 
personality and force of character transcend, as is 
proved by the witness of history, all human know¬ 
ledge. We cannot, therefore, rule out as evidence 
statements which ascribe to Him power and in¬ 
fluence which are not found in normal experience 
of life, (b) There is, therefore, a general prob¬ 
ability in favour of the credibility of the Gosptd 
narratives. The area of uncertainty arises later 
in the attempt to reconstruct from them the 
original facts as they occurred. For instance, the 
narrative of the raising of Jairus’ daughter will 
leave us with the certainty that an impression was 
made on the minds of the witnesses oi that event 
that a dead person had been brought hack again 
to life. What ‘ death ’ and ‘ life ’ here involve can 
never I>e known to us. The substantial fact is 
that the force and power of the Personality of 
Jesus effected this astonishing thing that the 
girl, who otherwise would have been numbered 
with the dead, took her place, through His in¬ 
fluence, once more in the world of living men and 
women. 

The question of the necessity of approaching the 
Gospels as historical witnesses, with some sort of 
presuppositions in favour of, or against, their testi¬ 
mony, nas not yet been treated in a serious scientific 
manner. Yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact that historians approach all ancient documents 
with certain presuppositions. These are, in large 
part, inferences drawn from our experience of life 
treated as a whole. The question concerning the 
Gospels takes the form wdiether there is in our 
experience any element which should influence us 
in the case of these hooks which is absent when we 
are dealing with other ancient literature. The 
historian who answers No will necessarily approach 
the Gospels with a presupposition against their 
evidence. And this presupposition seems to be due 
to a denial on his part of an element in life which 
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others affirm, and which causes them to say Yes. 
This element is the sustained witness of the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness to a Personality now acting upon 
human life, of which thev find the first account in 
the Gospel history. It has always claimed to be 
not merely witness to the powerful influence exerted 
by the life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, but 
witness to the influence of Jesus Himself, exerted 
on individuals, not merely through the record of 
His life, as the memory of a dead friend may 
influence one living, but immediately as living 
Spirit upon living spirit. This sustained witness 
is a psychological fact which is deserving of more 
serious treatment than has hitherto been accorded 
to it. If it is in any sense true as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, then it necessarily becomes a pre¬ 
supposition with which the inquirer must approach 
the Gospel evidence. If the Personality of Jesus 
acts upon consciousness through the whole period 
of hi8t<jry since His death in a way in which no 
other personality known to us has ever acted, then 
it will 1)6 clearly unscientific to apply to the record 
of His life the same axiomatic rules, as to what is 
or is not probable, that we are tempted to apply to 
the evidence as to the personality of ordinary in¬ 
dividuals. This does not make any investigation 
into the life of Jesus useless, or lead us to accept as 
literally true anything or everything that has oeen 
recorded al>out 11 im. The ordinary rules of his¬ 
torical investigation will apply in large part to 
the Gospels as to other ancient literature. But 
it will cause us to exercise caution in ruling out 
evidence which points to the presence in Him of 
resources of power over psychical and natural 
phenomena which we should reject in other 
cases. 

What has been said above applies mainly to the 
Gospels, yet it also concerns the Acts. For there, 
too, the same question ari.ses. When we read 
anything that is of a non-natural kind, are we on 
that ground to relegate it to a position of late date 
and historical valuelessness! Tnis is what Hamack 
does, «.o., with Ac 1. He speaks of the narrative 
of the Ascen.sion which it contains as probably the 
latest tradition in the Book.* The only reason 
apparently for that judgment is the nature of the 
event recorded. But what if behind the narrative 
lies a historical fact, the precise nature of which 
can only he dimly surmised behind the strong 
colours in which it has been painted ? Christ had 
left the disciples finally : tnat they knew. No 
more would He appear to them as at the Galiltean 
Lake. He was nenceforth to be with them in 
another sense. And He was to come again. What 
if some strange experience of fact lies behind this 
narrative ? Need it then be so late in date ? What 
prevents it from being one of the earliest traditions 
of the Christian Church ? St. Paul is witness to 
such a tradition. 

Criticism of the Gospels and Acts which is based 
on quite unscientific presuppositions—that is the 
|)oint—introduces hopele.ss confusion into NT criti¬ 
cism. It condemns offhand certain narratives as 
fictitious, and then invents the most improbable 
causes to account for their genesis and growth. 
This is not criticism based on principle, but arbi¬ 
trary and captious rejection of evidence. We 
want, if possiole, some sort of scientific method or 
irinciple, and this can be reached only by a pre- 
iminary investigation of all the facts. Cnrist m 
iresented in the Gospels, Christ as experienced in 
listory, Christ as experienced in mocfem life,—is 
this all of a piece, one long consecutive witness to 
a supernatural Christ? If so, whatever other 

I Harnack actually makes the presence in the Act* of the 
narrative of the Ascension an ariruinent ag^ainst ascribing the 
book to a date before a.d. 78, though on other grounds he 
inclines to an earlier date (p. 291). But see now his more 
recent treatment of the date of Acts (cf. p. 819*», note S, above). 
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method may l)e wrong, nothing can be more funda¬ 
mentally unsound tlian the attempt to go to the 
Gospels and from the first to eliminate that element 
to which Gospels, history, modern consciousness, 
all alike bear testimony. 

The above considerations apply also to the Fourth 
Gospel. But here the further question arises. Is 
the Christ here presented the same as the Jesus of 
tfi® Synoptic Go.spel 8 ? Is there, in other words, 
behind the Fourth Gospel a substantial basis of 
historical fact, due allowance l>eing made for the 
translation of this into the language and thought 
of the period of the writer or writers who composed 
the book half a century or more after Christ’s life ? 
To that question ditlerent answers will probably 
always be given by people who approach the Gospel 
with different presuppositions. Interest has re¬ 
cently been directed m particular to the narrative 
of the raising of Lazarus. On the one hand, it is 
contended that, in view of the importance which 
attacJies to it in the Fourth Gospel, it could not 
have been omitted in the Synoptic Gospels if it 
WM a fact of history with which the writers of 
those Gospels were acquainted.* On the other 
hand, it is urged that the narrative does not 
receive the emphasis which some modem critic.s 
assign to it,* and that the argument from the 
silence of St. Mark and the other Synoptic writers 
is hopelessly precarious.* In the debate about 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel interest has 
centred largely in the theory of Schwartz * (based 
upon an alleged statement of Papias that James 
and John were killed by the Jews) that John died 
too early to admit of his being the author of the 
Gospel.® 

Quite recently the whole Johannine question has 
been raised into a new atmosphere by a new dis¬ 
covery. The old axiom of critical writers who 
denied the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel was that the book is thoroughly Alex¬ 
andrian in spirit and phraseology. Some writers 
have always urged that, in spite of apparent 
parallels with Alexandrian terminology, it is 
thoroughly Hebraic. This has recently received 
striking confirmation from an unexpected quarter. 
In 1909, Rendel Harris published from a Syriac MS 
a volume to which he gave the title Odea and Fsalma 
Solomon. He argued that these Odes were not 
Gnostic, but Christian, and that they date from 
the lost quarter of the Ist centuiy. Harnack* 
believes them to be of Jewish origin, edited by a 
Christian. If he is right, it follows that a large 
part of the supposed Alexandrian element in the 
Fourth Gospel is really Jewish. And Harnack 
draws the conclusion that * in the Johannine theo- 
logy, apart from the Prologue, there is nothing 
essentially Hellenic ’ (p. 119). If this is true, and 
if the date assigned to the Odes is right, a great 
many arguments for a 2 nd cent, date for the P'ourth 
Gospel, and a large number of objections to the 
Johannine authorship, cease to have any validity. 
It is possible that the * Odes of Solomon ’ will 
prove as epoch-making for the Johannine question 
as was the publication of the Book of Enoch for 
the Synoptic Gospels.'^ 

1 F. 0. Burkitt, Th* Ootp$l Hiitory and iU TranamUgion, 
Edln. 190«, p. 221 ff. 

a J. ArmiUge Robinson, Th$ HiatoriccU Character of St. Johna 
Goapel^ Lend. 1908, p. 34 II. 

» W. Sanday, The Criticiam of tha Fourth Gospel, Oxf. 1905, 
P- 170 f. ... 

4 ‘ Uber den Tod der Sohne Zebediii,’ in Abhandl. d. kimxgl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wisstnsch. tu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, new ser., 
vii. 6. 

6 See against this Sanday, p. 103 ft .; Annitage Robinson, 
p. 64 ff. Cf. also Spitta'a examination of SchwarU's theory in 
ZATW xi. [1910] 39 ff., and Schwartz’e reply, ib. p. 89 ft. 

® ‘ Ein Jud.-christllchea Psalnibuch aus dem eraten Jahrhun- 
dert’(Tu III. V. 11910] 4, published separately, Leipzig, 1910). 

f See, on the Odes, Strachan, in FxpT, Oct. 1910 ; Bernard, in 
JThSt, Oct. 1910 Iholds th# Odea to bs Christian Baptisma’ 
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II. Criticism of the Epistles and Apoc¬ 
alypse. — X . The Pauline Epistles.—The move¬ 
ment of criticism in recent years with regard to 
the Pauline Epistles has been in the direction of a 
return to tradition. With few exceptions, critical 
writers are disposed to admit sis Pauline 1 and 2 
Thess., Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Romans, Philippians, 
and Philemon. Of these, 2 Thess. is the most 
doubted. It is argued that, viewed as literature, 
it reads like an imitation of the First Epistle, 
whilst from a theological point of view the second 
chapter presents us with an eschatology difl'erent 
from that found elsewhere in St. Paul. Harnack ‘ 
has recently attempted to meet this second ob¬ 
jection, ana to preserve the letter for St. Paul by 
the novel argument that the First Epistle was 
written to the Gentile converts at Thessalonica, 
whilst the Second was written for the Jewish 
converts there. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has been the 
subject of much controversy with respect to the 
date of writing and the people addressed. The 
theory revived and advocated by Ramsay, that the 
Churches addressed are to be found in the southern 
part of the Roman province of Galatia, would 
make it possible to date the letter at any time 
after St. Paul’s visit to these Churches on his 
second journey. Thus Zahn * dates it from Corinth 
on the second journey. Ramsay* himself prefers 
a somewhat later date, from Antioch, between the 
second and third journeys. Against this it may 
be urged that St. Paul would probably have 
preferred to make a personal visit from a place so 
near to Southern Galatia as Antioch, instead of 
writing a letter. Others still prefer the older 
chronology, which placed the letter in close con¬ 
nexion with 1 and 2 Cor. and Romans. A com¬ 
parison of Ac 16® with 18** favours the view that 
the editor of the Acts believed that St. Paul visited 
the old kingdom of Galatia ; but that does not, of 
course, settle the question of the locality of the 
churches to which the letter was written. The 
strongest argument in favour of the later date is 
the close resemblance in tone between Galatians 
and Romans. 

The return to a traditional position spoken of 
above is illustrated by the present state of critical 
opinion with regard to the Ef)istle to the Colossians. 
A generation ago it was assigned to the 2nd cent, 
by a majority of critical writers, the arguments 
alleged being that the Epistle contained a Christo- 
logy too developed for the age of St. Paul, and that 
the false teaching was a 2nd cent, form of Gnosti¬ 
cism. But, although some of the more advanced 
critical writers still believe it to be post-Pauline, 
the view is gaining ground * that the Christology 
is not necessarily un-Pauline, and that the teach¬ 
ing, if in any sense Gnostic, is an early form of 
Gnosticism, which there is no reason to place out¬ 
side the life of St. Paul. 

Denial of the authenticity of Ephesians is more 
wide-spread. Its theology is said to be too ad¬ 
vanced for St. Paul, especially in respect of the 
Person of Christ, and the doctrine of the Church; 


arguments lose their force. In view of the fact 
that all the elements of the Christology of these 
letters can be found in St. Paul’s undoubted 
Epistles, it is quite arbitrary to arpue that he 
would not have written them, if the circumstances 
necessary to the development of his thought on 
these lines had arisen. And to arjpie that they 
could not have arisen is mere dogmatism about the 
unknown.* 

The Pastoral Epistles are regarded as post- 
Pauline by a number of critical writers, on the 
following grounds: 

(1) The style and language are not those of St. Paul. This Is 
true if stated in the form that style and language differ from 
those of the other Epistles. But, If genuine at all, the letters 
clearly date from a later period of St. Paul’s life than any other 
of his extant writings. And it is not at all clear why changed 
circumstances should not have caused a corresponding change 
In the Apostle’s expression of his thought. 

(2) The nature of the false teaching combated is said to be 
that of a period which lies outside the probable limits of St. 
Paul’s life. This is pure conjecture. There can be no evidence 
that teaching of the kind presupposed, whether it be an early 
form of Onosticism or a debased Judaism, had not begun to 
affect the Churches at a very early date. 

(3) The Church, as described in these letters, has a developed 
organization. The main point here is the status of the etrtVffoTroc. 
If, as seems probable, this term is here synonymous with 
trpcd’/Sure/KX, the Epistle must not be brought down too late 
—not, that is to say, Into the 2nd cent.—and would suit a date 
at the end of St. Paul’s life. 

(4) There is a lack of other testimony to support the evidence 
of these letters that St. Paul was released from his imprison- 
ment at Rome. There are, however, hints elsewhere in the NT 
that the Apostle was so released. Cf. Ph 2^, Philem and Ac 
28*0, which, as Harnack* has recently urged, implies that St. 
Luke was acquainted with the fact that St. Paul was released. 
If the evidence of the Pastoral Epistles on that point be 
admitted as historical, the other objections to their authenticity 
lose much of their weight. For it is not difficult to suppose 
that the Aiwstle, feeling that his departure could not l)e long 
delayed, might well see the necessity of making provision for 
the future organization of the Churches, whi(;h were soon to be 
deprived of his guidance. In any cAse It is difficult to believe 
that any one but St. Paul could have written 2 Timothy.* 

In the case of the last Epistle ascribed by tradi¬ 
tion to St. Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
modern critics are almost unaniinoua in their 
verdict that the letter cannot be Patiline. But 
none of the ancient or modern conjectures as to 
the authorship is more than a shrewd guess. 
Tertullian thouglib of Barnabas; Luther, of 
Apollos;® Harnack,® followed by Rendel Harris* 
an<l Peake,® favours Priscilla and Aqiiila ; Uanisay* 
and Canon (now Bishop) Hicks*® prefer Philip tno 
Evangelist. 

2. The Catholic Epistles.—Here, too, opinion is 
divided into two main classes. On the one hand 
are the writers who defend the traditional author¬ 
ship of most of the.se documents, on the ground 
that they can find no reason for rejecting it. On 
the other are the critics who seem to be po.ssessed 
at the outset by the feeling that it would be 
treasonable to admit that tradition can ever be 
right in its ascription of these writings to Apostolic 
authors. And yet, how little prohahle it is that 
none of the earliest Apostles except St. Paul should 
have left behind them any written record ! How 
very probable it is that others besides St. Paul 
shoiila have written letters 1 How inij)robable it 


whihst the dilllculty of reconciling the addre.ss to 
Ephesu.s with the entire lack of local colour has 
never been quite satisfactorily explained. But, if 
Colossians be admitted to be Pauline, the.se 

Hymng dating from the time of Justin Martyr]; Menzies, In- 
UrpreUr, Oct. 1910 [the Odes regarded os written by Gentiles 
impressed with the truth of the Jewi.sh religion]; Spitta, in 
ZNTW xi. (1910] 193 ff. and 2.'>9 ff. [holds strongly to Jewish 
character]; Ounkel, ib. p. 291 ff, [maintains Ono.stic origin]. 

1 Dcui Problem des zweiten Thessabjuicherbriefs, 1910 ( = <S'i<- 
zungsberichte der kbnigl. preusn. Akad. der Wissemch, xxxi. 
1910). 

2 Jntrod. to the NT, Eng. tr.*, Edin. 1909, i. 199. 

3 Historical Com, on Galatians, Lond. 1899, p. 242. 

< The Epistle is regarded as Pauline by Hamack, Jiilicher, 
Clemen, von Soden, von Wrede, Abbott, Peake, and Moffatt. 


1 The authenticity of Ephesians is denied by the majority of 
German writers and by Moffatt, but is asserted by Abbott and 
Peake: Harnack and Julicher think the question an open one. 

2 Acts, p. 40. 

3 An intermediate position is taken by those who believe that 

f genuine Pauline fragments have been worked into these Episilfs 
)y a later writer. So Harnack, McGiffert, Moffatt, Knoke, 
Peake. 

*de Pudicitia, 20. So recently Weiss, Bartlet, Ayles, and 
Dibelius {Der Verfasser des Hebrderbri^fes, Strassbiirg, 1910), 
who regards Hebrews as originally a Sermon, not an Epistle. 

3 Enarr. in Gen, 48. 20. 

^ ZETW \. [1900] 16-41. 

7 Side Lights m\ NT Research, Lond. 1908. 

8 Ctjm, on Hebrews (Oentnry Bible), Edin. 1902. 

9 Luke the Physician, Lond. 1908, p. 304, Philip Is regarded 
as representing the Caesarean Church. 

10 Interpreter, Apr. 1909. 
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is that the Church should have failed to preserve 
some such writings, and should rather have let 
them slip into oblivion, and preserved instead 2 nd 
cent. writinjEjs which went by false names ! There 
is an a priori probability in favour of the traditional 
authorship, and something approaching to over¬ 
whelming proof of its impossibility is required 
before it can be set aside. From the perusal of 
the objections repeated, with as much certainty as 
though they were axioms of Euclid, by successive 
critics of the advanced tvpe, the candid reader rises 
with the feeling that they are forced conclusions 
from evidence which is capable of more than one 
interpretation. * If there were no tradition as to 
authorsliip,’ he will say, ‘ I could only conclude 
that these writings were composed within the first 
160 years of the existence of the Christian Church. 
But within that period I find no reason why some 
of these writings should not have been written by 
the men to whom tradition assigns them. On the 
other hand, I do see reason to suppose that the 
early Church would have preferrect to preserve 
Apostolic rather than later (locuments.’ 

Apart from 2 Peter, where the argument from 
literary dependence on Jude seems fatal to the 
Petrine authorship, the arguments against the 
authenticity of the other members of this group 
seem insufficient to outweigh the tradition in their 
favour. They are of the following nature : 

(а) Against JameeA —The writer is arguing against St. Paul's 
teaching about Justification by Faith, or against a corrupt 
form of it; the Greek of the letter is too goo<l for St. James; 
the writer does not refer to early controversies such as that 
about the admission of Gentiles into the Church ; he makes no 
reference to, or use of, cardinal doctrines of the primitive 
Church, such as the Messiahship of Jesus, His death and 
resurrection ; the reference to healing through the ‘elders'Is 
a mark of late date ; the condition of the Christians addressed 
is that of a late and decayed Christianity. 

(б) Against Peter.— chief question here has turned on 
the nature of the persecution implied in the letter and the 
bearing of that upon the date of the authorship. Ramsay 2 has 
tried to show that the references to persecution imply a date 
about A.D. 80. Others prefer the reign of Trajan 3 (on the 
ground that the references to persecution in the Kpistle accord 
well with the account given by Pliny to Trahan) or of Domitian.^ 
Rut there is really no ground for so pressing the language of 
the letter as to make it impossible to suppose that it was wntten 
during the Neronian persecution.® Then, as afterwards, there 
may have been reason to urge Christian converts to let it be 
known that they were suffering as Christians, and not for 
moral offences which would have been inconsistent with their 
profession. 'The other main ground for rejecting the Petrine 
authorship of the letter is its alleged Paulinism. But we may 
admit a certain amount of Pauline influence upon the writer 
without necessarily denying that St. Peter can have been the 
author. Arguments against the authenticity on this and other 
grounds seem to be captious and arbitrary, such as * This is un¬ 
likely,’or ‘That is improbable in the case of St. Peter.’ After 
all, how very little we know of the Apostle’s life after a.d, 44 1 
And how are we to determine what he may or may not have 
written, or how much or how little he may have seen of St 
Paul in the later years of his life? 

(c) Against S Peter.—The dependence of the writer upon 
Jude is really fatal to the authenticity of the letter. The case is 

arallel with that of the First Gospel. The composer of that 

ook has carefully worked over the Second Gospel in such a 
way that it is little likely that Matthew or any other Apostle 
can have written it. So in the case of 2 Peter; if it is dependent 
on Jude, it is improbable that Peter or any Apostle can have 
penned it. (Attempts have been made to save the rest of the 
fetter by supposing ch. 2 to be an interpolation dependent on 
Jude.) Further arguments against the authenticity of the 
Epistle are found in its late attestation, and in its reference to 
St. Paul’s Epistles (3^®). 

(d) Against Jude.—The reference to the Apostles; the 

reference to ‘the Faith’; the supposed similarity between 
the teaching combated and the teaching of the 2nd cent. Carpo- 
cratians. . , . „ . . 

(«) The question of the authorship of the Johanmne Epistles 

> The latest commenUtor, Oesterley {Expositor’s Gr. Test, 
iv. [1910]), thinks that the arguments for and against an early 
date are equally balancecL He suggests that the Epistle may 
have been written by St. James, but that it was originally a 
great deal shorter than it now is. 

2 Church in the Roman Empire ®, Lond. 1897, p. 282. 

8 So Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, Cone, and others. ^ 

4 So von Soden, Harnock, and recently Gunkel {Die Schrtften 
des NT, 1909). , „ ^ 

® So the most recent commentator, Hart, in Expositor’s Or. 
Test. V. (1910). 


Is so closely connected with the complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel that it is best to pass them 
over in a cursory survey of NT criticism like the present. They 
are widely regarded as by the same writer as the Fourth Gospel, 
though some would separate the Second and Third Epistles 
from the First, and attribute them to a different author. 

These arguments may be divided into two cla.sses : 
(1) literary, and (2) those which rest upon tlie 
supposed background of ideas and of ecclesiastical 
development suggested by the writings in question. 
The arguments of the fiist class are the most likely 
to lead to positive conclusions, and in one case they 
do so, as 18 recognized by most critical writers, 
including some who in other respects come to 
conservative conclusion.s. It is generally admitted 
that the literary dependence of 2 Peter on Jude 
rules out the Apostolic authorship of tlie former. 
Here, then, we have one case where the Church 
has admitted into its Canon a writing of a later 
date, because it bore an Apostolic name. But how 
does it stand with the other writings? Here the 
literary argument leads to no such positive result. 
I Peter may depend on Konians and Ephesians, 
but St. Peter maj have written it nevertheless. 
Jude shows acquaintance with St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but why may not the Jude to whom the letter has 
generally been assigned have been so acquainted ? 
When we turn to the arguments of the other class, 
they fail to carry conviction to minds which are 
not preiiossessed with the conception that none of 
these writings can be Apostolic. 

3. The Apocalypse. —Modern investigation has 
done much, and will do more, to rescue this book 
from the fetters of traditional lines of interpretation, 
and to reconstruct the atmosphere in which it was 
written, and in which therefore it ought to be read 
and interpreted. The following are the main points 
at issue:— 

(1) The authorship. It is now very widely held 
that Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel cannot be by 
the same author. This is, of course, not a new, 
but an ancient critical inference (cf. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, ap. Eus. HE vii. 26. 16). (2) the date. 
Was the book written in the reign of Nero, or of 
Domitian ? The majority of recent writers favour 
the later date.* (3) Dependence upon earlier 
literature. Attempts have been made to show that 
the book in its present form is a Jewish Apocalypse 
re-edited by a Christian, or a composite work into 
which fragments of Jewish Apocalypses have been 
loosely incorporated. These attempts at analysis 
of the structure of the book may be .said to have 
failed. The unity of purpose and idea is too obvious. 
No doubt, the writer was deeply read in the OT, 
and very probably also in current Jewish Apoca¬ 
lyptic literature. But the book is no mere com¬ 
pilation of fragments of earlier writings.* In 
another form, iiowever, attempts to prove de¬ 
pendence of the writer upon the past nave met 
with success. Since the publication of Gunkel’a 
Schbpfung und Chaos (1895) it has become increas¬ 
ingly clear that the writer has made very large 
use of ancient myth, and of language and symbol 
long current in Apocalyjitic writings. Not, of 
course, that such borrowing is peculiar to him. 
The long stream of Prophetic and Apocalyptic 
speakers and writers from Isaiah downwards, not 
excluding our Lord Himself, have this in common, 
that they do not entirely create a new lan^age as 
the vehicle of their teaching, but largely adopt and 
borrow the words and symbols of an earlier age. 
To take a simple example, the writer of the Apoc¬ 
alypse, like all the writers of the NT where they 
are dealing with the future, borrows very largely 

1 So Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John'^, Eond. 1907; and 
the latest commentator, Moffatt, in Expositor’s Or. Test. v. 
(1910). 

2 That the author may have employed and worked into the 
scheme of his book portions of earlier writin^fs is, of course, 
quite probable, but difficult to prove. 
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from Daniel. That, of course, will be rea<lily 
admitted. But modern investi;;ation has penetrated 
beliind this simple handing on of phrase and 
symbol from writer to writer, and lias sought to 
sliow that much of the common symbolism so 
transmitted goes back to a primitive mythology, 
the origin of which is hidden in the speculation of 
I)eoplcs whose history lies on the border line where 
liistory fades into the obscurity of legend. This 
i.s, no doiil»t, largely true, and, if true, is of great 
importance for tlie right interfuetation of the 
A])ocaIypse. If the author is making use of an 
ancient myth, which has passed through a long 
course of transmission, it is prohahle tliat much 
of the detail which forms part of it will be repeated 
by him because it is alrea<ly there, and therefore 
it has no piirtieiilar significance for him. We shall, 
tlierefore, look for tlie outstanding ideas behind 
his pictures, and not seek to press a historical 
allusion, or a foreea.st of some detail of future 
history, out of every [fhrase and symbol. 

Summitry. — If we turn now from tlii-s survey to 
a forecast of the future, then* is nmson to tliink 
that the NT criticism of the days to come will, if 
we may judge from tin; general tendency of the 
more recent writings, more and more emancipate 
itself from those prejudices which have made it a 
byword in the past. There is much that is liopc- 
ful. On the one liand, there is a readiness to 
admit that the larger part of the NT writings have 
quite correctly been assigned by tradition to the 
1st century. On the other, there is not the same 
eagerness to maintain the correctness of tradition 
in all its details that once in.spired wTiters of the 
conservative scJiool. Such a poiuilar Introduction 
as that of Peake (1909) may be taken as a good 
example of the newer spirit, which is anxious 
neither to alhrm nor to deny traditional positions, 
but only to <!ome to the conclusions to which the 
evidence points, and to keep an open mind where 
tlie evidence is inconclusive. Of course, prejudices 
die hard, and the determination to keep the 
Catholic Epistles out of the 1st cent, has still 
much life in it in Germany. But, speaking 
generally, there seems to lie growing up a school 
of critical writers who are freeing themselves from 
the axiomatic dogmatism, whetlier theological or 
anti-traditional, of the past century. As this 
school increases, it may be hoped that, even with 
regard to tlie Go.sjiels, something like a really 
scientific method oi inquiry may he reached. At 
present it must sadly be confessed that the 
Prolegomena for such an inquiry have yet to be 
written. 

Litkratcrr.— This is given in the footnotes. J. Moffatt's 
Introduction to the Literature of the Sew Testatnent (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1911), which appeared too late to be used in this article, 
should be specially referred to, as the most complete survey of 
the field of NT criticism. See also reviews of the book by the 
present writer in ExpT, May and June, 1911. 

W. C. Allen. 

CROMLECH.—See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Euroiiean). 

CROSS. —The cross (Lat. crux) is the figure 
produced by two lines intersecting one another, 
usually at right angles. This figure gives rise to 
numerous varieties according to the direction of the 
limbs and the form of their extremities. W. Berry- 
in his Encijclopfcdia Heraldica mentions no fewer 
than 385 diflerent crosses, but the greater number 
have scarcely any interest except for decorative art 
and the science of heraldry. From the point of 
view of religious symbolism the only important 
types are the following: the equilateral cross, called 
also the Greek cross (a in illustration); the so- 
called Latin cro.ss (crux hnmissa or capitata)^ in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others 
(6); the Tau-.shaped (potenc^e or commissa) cross 


(c) ; the crux ansntn or handled cross (d) ; the 
crux decussatn or St. Andrew’s cross (e ); the 
gammate cross (/); the Maltese or rayed cross 
(g); the Lorraine cross, with double or triple 
traverse (h ); the cross perronvM, that is to say, 
mounted on steps (*). 

abode/ g h i 

Fio. 1. 

T. Non-Christian crosses. — i. The equilateral 
cross .—The e()uilateial cross, like tlie straight line, 
the curve, the <*iic]e, the crescent, the triangle, 
etc., forms so siinj)le and natural a geometrical 
figure that in many instances it couhi not fail to 
present itself spontaneously to the imagination in 
quest of a .sign to indicate anytliing that extends 
ill the principal directions of space—the .sky, the 
eartli, rays of light, the wind-rose, etc.—and, by 
an exten.sion of meaning, to stand for the abstract 
notion of sj)ace itself. It is easy to understand 
how, in the .symbolism of some peoples, the cros.s 
may have served as a conventional representation of 
certain material objects whose contour it suggests 
—birds on the wing, men with outstretched arms, 
a double-headed hammer, the Ikjw and drill appar¬ 
atus for producing lire, etc. But, everywhere, it 
may be said to have l^en used, above all, to repre¬ 
sent radiation or spaced 

Thus we find that the equilateral cross w'aa 



Fio. 2.a 

adopted by the Cbaldaeo-Assyrians as the symbol 
of the sky and of it.s god Ann (see fig. 2, a). The 



Pio. 3.S 

same peoples represented the sun and its eight 
regions by a circle from which eight rays pio- 
a b 

> t 

Pio. 4.* 

ceeded (2, h). By con^ding these rays in pairs there 
was produced the radiated cross wliich the king of 

1 At the same time it must not be forgotten that the cross, 
like the triangle and other geometric figures, is sometimes 
merely ornamental in origin, with no symlwlic significance 
whatever. 

2 See Rawlinson, TFA/, vol. ii. pi. 48. 

s See Perrot - Chipiez, i. 308 ; cf. Layard, Monumente o/ 
Nineveh, 1849-63, pi. iv. 

* See Schliemann, llios, Paris, 1885, No, 1959. 
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Assyria 'wore suspended round his neck, like the 
cross worn by a Commander in our orders of 
knighthood (see fig. 3). 

Schliemann has noted the presence of the cross 
upon the pottery and the wliorls of the Troad. 
Tne solar meaning of this symbol is attested 
by its alternating with the rayed disk. At limes 
the two emblems appear in juxtaposition (see 
Hg. 4, a). 

Among the Greeks the sceptre of Apollo assumes 
at times the form of a cross (cf. coin of Gallienus 
reproduced in Victor Duriiy’s Hist, des Rmnams^ 
Paris, 1885, vol. viii. p. 42), fig. 4, b. The cross is 
associated with the representation of Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps in order to emphasize their stellar 
character (so on coin of Caracalla). 

In India likewise the equilateral cross alternates 
with the rayed disk. On an ancient coin repro¬ 
duced by General Cunningham [Bhilsa TopeSy 1854, 
{>1. XXXI.) the branches of the cross terminate in 
arrow-heads (see tig. 5). 



Fio, 6. 


Among the Gauls, as well as among the peoples 
belonging to the Bronze period, the cross appears 
freouently on pottery, iewels, and coins (see G. 
de Mortillet, he Sitjne ae la croix avant It chris^ 
tianismty Paris, 1866, n. 44 6*.). Here again the 
emblem is clearly solar (see fig. 6). On the 



Fio. 0.1 

statuette of a Gaulish deity, discov'ered in France 
in the department of Cote d’Or, we see the tunic 
co^ered all over w'ith (;rosses. The god, w'ho is 
Sucellus (on whom cf. Renel, Religions dt la Gault 
avant le chvistianisniCy Paris, 1906, pp. 252-257), 
holds in one hand the mallet which symbolizes the 
thunderbolt, and in the other a jar or olla (see 
fig. 7). 



Fid. 7.9 

The cross is found in like manner in Mexico, in 
Peru, and above all in Central America, where its 

1 See Flouest, Dfux stifles de laraire, Paris, 1886, pi. xvil. 

2 See Revue Celtique, 1870, p. 2. 


presence upon religious monuments did not fail 
to astonish the companions and the succe.ssors of 
Columbus, who saw in it a trace of a visit paid by 
JSt. Thomas, the ajxistle of the Indies (see Confjr^,s 
internai. des AmericanisteSy vol. i., Brussels, 1879, 
p. 501 fi.). We know nowadays that these crosses 
are designed in allusion to the four quarters from 
which rain conies, and consequently to the winds 
that blow from the four cardinal points (see G. 
Mallery, in 10 RBEWy 1893). The cross of j)re- 
Coliimban America is a veritable ‘ wind-ro.se,’ and 
we can perceive how it thus became, among the 
Toltecs, the symbol of the god who dispen.ses the 
cele.stial waters, Tlaloc (see A. Keville, Reiujiuns 
du Mexxqxity Paris, 1885, n. 91 [also in Kng. tr.]). 
According to Keville, the Mexican cross was callecl 
the ‘tree of fecundity’ or the ‘tree of life.’ 
There has been found in the ruins of Palenqu6 
a has-ieJief representing persons in tlie act of 
adoration before a cross, on which re.sts a fan¬ 
tastic bird, more or less resembling a parrot. 
Perhaps this was the .symbol of tlie go<l Qiietzal- 
coatl (tlie feathered serpent), who himself also, 
according to K6ville, stands for a god of the wind 
(op. p. 8‘2; see also Thomas Wilson, The Sxcas- 
tika, 1896, p. 933 fl'.). For a cross, representing 
the four winds, as thought of by the Dakotas, see 
fig. 8. 



Fjo. 8.1 

The arrow at the top of this crosB marks the piercing blast of 
the north wind. Once the north wind i.s lociite<l at the head of 
the cross, the east wind will l>e symbolized l>y the heart, which 
in the human body is jdaced under the left arm. The south 
wind is pictured by the sun, as it siiincs from the regior) of 
light and warmth, and the west wind by a sUr, as it blows 
from the region of the night. 

Blit the Americ.'in cross may have assumed also 
a solar or stellar character, if one may judge from 



Fio. 9.2 

the al>ove figure (9), which has been met with on 
shells found in the mounds of New Mexico ; and 



Fio. 10.3 


from those, not less significant (10), which have 
been found among the Dakota pictographs. See, 
further, following article. 

1 See 10 RREW, flg. 1226. 

2 See Holmes, in S RDKW, p. 282. 

3 See Garrick Mallery, in 10 RliEW, figs. 1118-1120. 
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Among the Chinese, the equilateral cross in¬ 


scribed within a square, 


j^j- , stands for the earth. 


According to Samuel lieal {Indian Antiquaryy 
1880, p. 67) there is found in China even the 
dictum ‘ God fasliioned the earth in the form of a 
cross.’ It is curious to meet with an analogous 
symbolism in a Cliurch Father. ‘The aspect of 
tile cross,’ writes Jerome {Co'ni. in Marcnm)y * what 
is it but the form of the world in its four direc¬ 
tions ? [1pm species criicis, quid est nisi forma 
quatirata mnndi?\ The east is represented by 
tlie (oj), tlie north by the right limb {looking 
the cross), the south by the left, the west by the 
lower portion.’ 

2. 7 iie handled cross and the cross potenr^e .—The 
potenc^c form produced by suppressing the 
upper limb of the Jiatin cross, is called also the 'I’aii 
cross, because it reproduces tlie form of the (dreek 
letter Tam. The magical virtue Avhich down to 
our own day has been attributed to this sign 
owes its origin uniiuestionably to the veneration 
pai<l by the Egyptians from their pre-historic days 
to the handleil cross, or key of lifcy represented 
by a cross poienct‘‘c surmounted by a handle (see 
tig. 11). This cross, whicli is met with on the 



Fio. 11. 

most ancient monuments of the Egyptian mon¬ 
archy, is frequently to be seen in the hand of 
a god, a priest, or a king. Archaeologi.sts have 
maintained by turns that it reiiresents a Nilometer 
(Plucke), the key of a canal-lock (Zoega), a jar 
upon an altar (Ungarelli), a degenerate form of 
tlie winged globe (Layard), a phallus (Jablonski), 
the loin-cloth >vorn by the Egyptians (Sayce). In 
the jiaintings on the tomlis it appears to be em¬ 
ployed by the divinities to awaaen the dead to 
a new life. The following inscription may be 
read upon a bas-relief of the 12th dynasty, where 
the goddess Anukit is seen bolding the extremity 
of tlie handled cro.ss to the nostrils of the king 
Usertesen III. : ‘I give thee life, stability, purity, 
like Ka, eternally.’ Elsewhere the ideogram 
formed by the handled cross in the hieroglyphic 
script, ‘f’ (pronounced onM), .signifies ‘life,’ ‘living’ 
(E. M. Coemans, Manuel de langne ^yyptienne, 
Ghent, 1887, pt. 1, p, 46). Whatever may lie the 
material object of which the handled cross is the 
representation, its abstract sense is not doubtful : 
it is a symbol of life, of the vital germ, and it is 
not without reason that it has been called the key 
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FlO. 12. 

From Egypt the key of lifcy now become a 
magical and propitiatory sign, spread to the 
Phouiicians and then to the wliole Semitic world. 

1 See, however, VViedetnann, Religion der alien Agypter, 
Miinstcr, 1890, p. 167 f., who inaintainfl that the ankh connotes 
merely a band or fillet, and is only homonymous with ankh, 
‘ life,’ so that ‘ it has nothin;^ to do with a cross.' 

2 From a coin of Paphos {CIS, vol. i. fasc. i. p. 6). 

^ From a coin of Carthage (Barclay V. Head, Coins in the 
British Museum, London, 1881, pi. xxxv., No. 38). 

* From intaglios of Sardinia (J. Menant, Pierres gravies dt la 
Haute Asie, Paris, 1883-86, vol. il. pp. 256, 268). 


Its presence lia.s been noted on bas-reUcf.s, tombs, 
pottery, jewels, coins, from Sardinia to Siisiana, 
along the shore of Africa, in Phrygia, Palestine, 
anci iMe.‘^opotamia. Ujion monuments of Phmni- 
cian or Hittite origin it is hehl in the hands ()f 
kings or jiriests, as with the Egyptians, and i.s 
a.ssociated with the tree of life and the lotus flower. 
Its extreme symbolical importance led the peojJes 
wlio borrowecl it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of their own as j)resente(l an 
analogous form or .'-uggested a cognate idea. '1 lius 
the Phcenicians derived from it a niixed emblem, 
in which the liandled cross is grafted ujmii the 
cone repre.senting the goddess Astarte or Tanit, 
‘she who gives life ' (see fig. 12). 

The Greeks antbropomorpbosed it so as to repro¬ 
duce the features of their goddesses of liie— 
Aphrodite, llarmonia, Artemis of Ephesus, etc. 
(see fig. 13). 
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Fio. 13. 

With the Gauls the X comes to stand for the 
hammer of Thor, which was reganled not only as 
an engine of destruction, hut also, after the manner 
of the storm, as an instrument of life and fecundity. 
Even with the Egyptians the two-headed mallet, 

became in the hieroglyphs a Latin crcjss, , 

with the meaning of ‘crusher,’ ‘avenger’ (de 
Harlez, ‘ Le Culte do la croix avant le chris- 
tianisme’ in La Science caiholiquey 15th Feh. 1800, 
p. 163). 

In Egypt there liave been found a wliole series 
of signs which mark the transition from a handled 
cross, or cross ansata, to the chi-rho, or mono¬ 
gram of Christ (see fig. 14). 

? f f X Ttex 

Fifi. 

The handled cross or a similar sign is met with 
also in India (see fig. 15), and in America, where 



Fig. 1.6.4 

it is found engraved on monuments in the ruins 
of Palenqu6, as well as on the pieces of pottery 
recovered from the mounds. 

J Lenormant, fn GA . 1870, p. 68. 

2 P. Decharme, Mythologie de la Gr^ce antiqm, 1879, fi>r. 145. 

3 Chl-rhos of Philao (Letronno, ‘ La Croix ans^e a-t-elle 6t4 
employee pour exprimer le monogramme du Christ?' in MAIBLy 
vol. xvi. pi. i. figs. 47, 48, 49). 

4 On a silver ingot (Edw. B. Thomas, in the Numismatic 
ChronicUy vol. iv., new series, pi. xi.X 
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In a Maya manuscript two persons appear to 
be in the act of adoration beiore a tree which 
affects the form T» and where a parrot-like bird 
has taken the place of the upper arm of the cross 
(see fig. 16). 



Fig. 16.1 


3. The gammate cmy.y, or gnmmadion, — This 
cross derives its name from the fact that it can 
be resolved into four gammas joined at right 
angles (see fig. 17). In spite of its apparently 
a h 


are bent towards the right (fig. 17, a), and sauvas- 
tika when they are turned to the left (fig. 17, h), 
it is already found unon the domino-shaped ingots 
of silver which preceded the use of coins, and then 
unon the coins themselves. The Buddhists em¬ 
ployed it largely. A notable instance of its use, 
along with other symbols, is in the classical 
representation of the Buddhapada, or footprint of 
Buddha (see fig. 19), among the bas-reliefs of the 



Fig. 19. 



Fio. 17. 


Fio. 18. 

complicated structure, it is, next to the equilateral 
cross, the form most widely difi’used throughout 
all antiquity. It has been met with on terra-cotta 
articles at Hissarlik, from the time of the second 
or burnt city. In Greece proper and the islands of 
the Archipelago it makes its appearance first upon 
articles of pottery with geometrical ornaments, 
which form the second p(?riod of Greek ceramics. 
It is frequent upon the ancient vases of Cyprus, 
Khode.s, and Athen.s. Upon an Athenian vase, in 
a burial scene, it appears thrice repeated before 
the funeral car. Upon a vase of Thera it accom¬ 
panies the image of the Persian Artemis. Else¬ 
where it adorns the vulva of an Asiatic goddess. 
Upon a vase now at Vienna it appears as an orna¬ 
ment on the breast of an Apollo standing upon 
a quadriga (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration 
of Symbols, London, 1894, pi. i.). It became a 
favourite symbol on coins, and passed along with 
the other monetary symbols of the Greeks into the 
numismatic art of all the Mediterranean peoples. 

This cross is also found engraved upon those hut¬ 
shaped funeral urns which have been dug up in the 
terramares of N. Italy. It likewise appears on 
the jewels and the weapons, not only of Gallic, but 
also of German and Scandinavian peonies.* In com¬ 
pany with the wheel and the thunderuolt, it adorns 
the votive altars of the Gallico-Koman period, from 
Aquitaine to Great Britain. In the Caucasus it 
has been noted upon weapons and jewels which go 
back to the Bronze jieriod. In Lycaonia, on a 
Hittite monument, it is introduced as an ornament 
on the border of the robe of a person engaged in 
ottering sacrifice. 

In India, where it bears the name of swastika 
(from su, ‘well,’ and asti, ‘it is’) wlien the limbs 

1 See S RBEW, 1884, p. 32. 

2 In the north it has received the naine/i/l/ot (' niany-footed 
but the assimilation implied in this name is very uncertain. 
See, further, ttenel, op. cit. pp. 217-220. 


famous stilpa of Amaravatl. It passed, no doubt, 
along with Buddhism, into the iconography of 
Cliina and Japan, where it occuiuea a pre-eminent 
place on the ])e(lestal of Biuhihist statues, and 
even at times adorns the breast of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas.^ In China, moreover, the swastika 
found a place among the written characters, where 
it conveys the notion of ‘ [ilurality,’ and, by ex- 
ten.sion, of ‘abundance,’ ‘prosperity,’ ‘long life’ 
(Thomas Wilson, The Swastika, p. 799). The same 
is the case in Japan, where, according tode Millou6, 
it repre.sents the number 10,000, and consequently 
the idea of abundance and prosjierity [BSAt, 1881, 
j). 191]). The Empress Wii (684-704) of the Tang 
dynasty decreed that it should be used as a sign for 
the sun (Yang y Yu, in Wilson’s Swastika, pi. 2). 

Even at tlie present day the Hindus make 
frequent use of this figure, which they may trace 
in their account Ix)oks and, on certain occasions, 
on the threshold of their houses. According to Sir 
George Bird wood,* tliey distinguish clearly between 
the swastika and the sauvastika, the first represent¬ 
ing the male principle and the god Ganesa, the 
second the female principle and the goddess Kfili. 
In an extended sense, the first stands for the .sun 
in his diurnal course, or for light and life; the 
second for night and destruction. The sect of the 
Jains in India has chosen the swastika as the 
emblem of the .seventh of their twenty-four saints, 
or Tirthaiikaras (Colebrooke, ‘ On the Jainas,’ in 
Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, p. 308). 

The gammate cross ha.s been met with sporadic¬ 
ally also on bronze articles among the Ashantis 
of Africa; and also on native implements from 
Paraguay, Costa Kica, and Yucatan. In the 
ancient Maya city of Mayajian it adorned a stone 
slab which bore also the image of the solar disk, 
exactly as in Gaul, Italy, Asia Minor, East India. 
In N. America it is seen among the cro.sses engraved 
on shell and copper ornaments from the mounds, 
and the Pueblo Indiana still u.se it to decorate their 
trinkets, bead necklaces, baskets, and rugs.* 

From the circumstances in which the gammate 
cro.ss has been traced or employed, it follows that, 
in every instance in which a .symbolical meaning 
has been attributed to it, it is a sign of good omen, 

1 The Buddha Ainilabha (Must^e Ouimet); also in Wilson’s 
Swastika, pi. i. 

2 Old Records of the India Office, London, 1891, p. xf. 

3 See d’Alviella, A tracers le Far West, Brussels, 1906, p. 160. 
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of propitiation and benediction, an emblem o; 
prosperity, of life, of safety [the muwtstika^ when 
a distinction U drawn between the two forms o 
the ganinmte cross, is an exception which provei 
the rule]. But whence conies this general functior 
of luck'bringer and talisman ? There is scarcely i 
symbol which has given rise to such diverse inter 
pretations. Men have seen in it, e.g.^ runninj 
water (Waring), the air or the god of tlie air {R. P 
Gre^), fire or the bow and drill apparatus for pro 
ducmg fire (Emile Burnouf), the lightning (W 
Schwarts), the female sex (George Birdwood' 
the union of the two sexes (J, Hoffman), a P&i 
monogram (General Cunningham), the reunion o 
the four castes of India (Fred. Pincott), the iiautilui 
[Gr. xoXvTovi, cf. the fylfot^ (Frederick Houssay) 
cranes flying (Karl von aen Steinen), the primitivi 
god of the Indo-Europeans (de Zmigrodzki), th 
sun in his course round the heavens (Ludwij 
Muller, Percy Gardner, Edw, B. Thomas, Ma: 
Muller, Henn Gaidoz, Goblet d’Alviella). 

It might even be maintained, on the strength 
of the monuments, that, after having served as a 
symbol of the sun in motion, the gammate crosf 
came to symbolize astronomical motion in general 
and thus to be applied to the moon, the stars, th 
sky itself, and to everything that appears to mov 
of ituclf—water, wind, lightning, tire, etc. In this 
way it would readily become a symbol of prosperity, 
fertility, blessing, or the appurtenance of sucli 
deities as secured the development of man and o: 
Nature (see tigs. 20, 21). 



Solar xaiiimadioii.i Lunar ^annna(lion.2 

Liu. 20. Fio. 21. 

The question may be asked w hether the gammate 
cross (;aii be assigned to a single birthplace. Its 
two most anident known habitats are : the one in 
the burnt city of the ruins at Hissarlik, the other 
among the Urramarcs of N. Italy. It is possible 
that botli of these districts borrowed it from the 
valley of the 1 >:inube during the Bronze age. From 
these two centres it may have spread-while retain¬ 
ing its double significance as a solar symbol and 
as a sign of life or of blessing—on the one hand, 
towards the west, to the extremities of the Celtic 
and Genmiii world ; on the other, towards the ea.st, 
by way of the ( aiicasus, India, China, anii Japan. 

Again, has the gammate cross of the New World 
an independent origin? The supposition is by no 
means inadmissible that it arose spontaneously. 
But the answer to this question dej»ends in some 
measure upon whether infiltrations of Asiatic 
iconography did not make their way across the 
ocean during the era of pre-Colurnban civilization. 
And this is a problem which appears to be yet far 
from being solved. 

11* The Christian cross.—The cross in the 
Christian sense is the <rTavp6i or lignum infclix^ a 
wooden post surmounted by a cross-beam, to which 
the Romans, following the example of the Greeks 
and the E.asterns, nailed urattaclied certain classes 
of condemned criminals till tiiey died. The fact 
that Jesus suflered death on the cross lias con¬ 
verted tliis infamous figure into a symbol of 


resurrection and salvation. * I determined to 
know among you nothing save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,^ writes St. Paul (1 Co 2*). The 
early Christians saw the cross in all the inter¬ 
secting lines which presente<I themselves to their 
view in ordinary life, in art, in Nature. The ‘sigm 
of the cross’ was their favourite symbol. ‘At 
every step, at every movement, at every coming 
in and going out,’ wrote Tertullian at the beginning 
of the 3rd cent, (cfc Corona, 3), ‘in putting on 
our clothes and our shoes, in the bath, at table 
in the evening, lying down or sitting, whatever 
attitude we assume, we mark our foreheads with 
a little sign of the cross,’ Moreover, Christians 
had to defend themselves against the charge of 
pagans that they paid adoration to the cross like 
an idol. ‘ Cruets non colimus ntc optamus,* wrote 
Minucius Felix. ^ But it is plain tliat the great 
mass of Christians attached a magical value to 
this sign. At all events they used it as a form of 
exorcism, a means of warding ott‘ unclean spirits. 
One of the most ancient p<irtable crosses, found 
in a Christian tomb at Rome, bears the inscription: 

* Crux est vita mihi; mors, inimict, tibi* (‘The 
cross is life to me ,* death, O enemy [the devil], to 
thee ’). Soon the cross came to work miracles of 
itself. People went the length of marking cattle 
with it to protect them from disease.* 

The cross, according to a Roman Catholic archae¬ 
ologist, P. Didron, is more than a figure of Christ; 
it is in iconography Christ Himself or His symbol. 

‘ Thus a legend has been created around it as if it 
were a living being ; thus it has been made the 
hero of an epopee germinating in the Apocrypha ; 
growing in the Golden Legend; unfolding and 
completing itself in the works of sculpture and 
ainting from the 14tli to the 16th century.’* 
'his is an allusion to the celebrated m^’sticai [Kiem 
of Giacomo da Varnggio (13tli century), where 
it is related how, after the death of Adam, Seth 
plantcil upon his tomb a branch taken from the 
tree of life. Wlien tlie slip had grown into a tree, 
Moses obtained from it his magic rod. Solomon 
took from it the wood for his temple. Finally, 
the executioners of Jesus cut from it the materials 
for fashioning the cross. This cross, buried upon 
Golgotha, was disinterred in the time of the 
ipress Helena; and tlie Clnircli commemorated 
discovery by appointing the 3rd of May(13tli 
Sept, in the Eastern Churcii) as the annual festival 
of the Inventio Crucis. Carried of! by Cbosroes, 
it was miraculously recovered by Heraclius four¬ 
teen years later, in honour of which event the 
Cliurch instituted another annual festival on the 
I4th of Sept., the Exallatio Crucis. Lost once 
niore after the Muslim invasion, it is to reappear 
finally in the sky at tlie end of the world. 

The Holy Cross had its special churches as it 
had its festivals; not a few cities even were named 
in its honour. Thus Roman Catholic writers 
admit that the cross has become the object of a 
veritable cult. ‘The cross,’ writes Didron {loc, 
it.), ‘has received a worship similar, if not equal, 

A> that of Christ; this sacred wood is adored 
ilmost equally with God Himself.’ Many churches 
possess, among.st their miraculous relics, alleged 
ragments of the cross, A legend, intended to 
jxplatn their abundance, relates that these frag¬ 
ments had the miraculous prerogative not only of 
healing diseases, but even of reproducing and 
multiplying themselves indefinitely. 

Strangely enough, the early Christians, in spite 
f the im|x>rtance they attached to the cross, 
efrained from reproducing it in their iconography. 


1 From a Gallo-fleltrlc coin (E. F. F. Hucher, L'Art gautois 

Fans, 1865, p. 109). ’ ’ 

2 From a Creton coin (Aumwmatic Chronicle, vol. xx. [No 31 

pi. li. fig. 7). ■ ‘ 


1 Migne, PL lii. 340. 

2de Rosai, liuLletino di Arch. Crietiana, 1878, p. 138; see, 
urther, art. Charms and Amclkts (Chr.), vol. iii. p. 426. 

* H. Didron, Uintoire de Dieu, 1843, p. S.*)!. 
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Dnring the first three centuries (with possibly a 
single exception, that of the ^uilateraf cross cut 
on a sepulchral inscription, which de Rossi believes 
may be assigned to the end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of the 3rd cent.) the cross of Christ is 
invariably dissimulated under the form of an 
object wnich recalls its image: a trident, an 
anchor (see figs. 22, 23), a ship with rigging; or 
under the forms of the cross already employed by 
other cults. the cross poUncU and the gammato 



Fiaa. 22, 23.1 

cross. The cross potencie, according to certain 
archaeologists, is, by tho way, the form which 
most accurately recalls the instrument of cruci¬ 
fixion employed by the Homans. 

At the close of the 3rd cent, the Christians 
designated Jesus Christ by a monogram composed 
of the first two letters of *l‘ij<roOs XpLcrSt, or 
of XPt<rT6f, The addition of a transverse 

or ^1^, exhibits the cross or, better still, 
Christ upon the cross, especially when, by an after 
process of simplification, the chi-rho becomes “f* 
or "I*. Further, the Latin cross already appears 
upon certain coins of Con.stantine, although this 
emperor, true to his policy of religious eclecticism, 
shows no scruple about introducing on the same 
coins representations of Mars or Apollo as gods. 
Julian, of course, suppressed both cross and 
chi-rho. But, after his time, the cross finally 
takes its place upon coins and even upon the 
Imperial diadem. At the same time it asserts 
itself under its proper form in funeral inscriptions, 
upon altars, reliquaries, lamps, jewels, ana even 
upon the fa9ades of bouses and the tops of basilicas^ 
where it takes the place of the monogram; and 
before long it may be seen furnishing the ground 
plan of churches. In the 5th cent, the employ¬ 
ment of the cross poitncM becomes rare except in 
Celtic countries, where it continues to show itself 
in inscriptions. In like manner the gammate 
cross now appears only sporadically, in the west 
and the nortli of Europe, upon tombstones and 
sacerdotal vestments. 

The so-called Latin cross and the equilateral 
cross were at first employed without discrimination. 
Only gradually did the eauilateral come to be the 
specialty of the East, ana the form with unequal 
limbs that of the West. 

As to the crucifix, i.e. a cross with the body of 
Jesus nailed to it, this representation does not 
make its appearance till the 7th century. The 
art of the Midtlle Ages was not slow to heighten 
its realism still more. But at the same time a 
distinction was drawn between the cross of the 
Passion, which is accompanied by all the imple¬ 
ments of crucifixion, and the cross of the Resur¬ 
rection, with which Jesus ascends to heaven. 
The first is painted sometimes green, because it 
was cut from a tree ; sometimes red, because it 
was stained with the blood of Christ. The second 
is painted sometimes blue, the colour of the sky ; 
sometimes white, as symbolizing the invisible 
Divinity. It is this last which is carried at the 
head of processions. 

The cross became a hierarchical symbol in the 

1 See T. Roller, Lm Cataeombes dt Home, Paris, 1881, vol. i. pi. 
xix. noB. 8 and 11. 


Church. Thus tho Pope has tho privilego of 
having carried before him a cross with three 
bars, while cardinals and archbishops have to be 
content with two, and bishops with one. 

Finally, the cross served also in the prime of the 
Middle Ages as a symbol of certain popular rights. 
Such were the market crosses in Germany, which 
implied the municipal jurisdiction ; tho joerrorw, or 
crosses mounted upon a column, which in certain 
towns of Belgium and Germany were regarded as 
an emblem of jurisdiction, and even as the palladium 
of local liberties. When Charles the Bold wished 
to punish the inhabitants of Lifege, he carried away 
their perron and set it up for six years at Bruges. 

For a number of centuries the phrase ‘ to take 
the cross* meant to devote oneself to fight the 
infidels. Hence the orders of knighthood and the 
crosses of honotir, the bestowal or which has now 
nothing to do with religion. 

After all that we have said, it is needless to 
stop to examine theories, ancient or modern, which 
seek to claim a pagan origin for the Christian 
cross, on the ground that earlier cults had cruci¬ 
form signs among their symbolism, while others 
would discover in pre-Christian crosses prefigura¬ 
tions of the Crucilixion. We must content our¬ 
selves with referring the reader to the respective 
supporters of these theories {e.g. Emile Burnouf, 
Gabriel de Mortillet, Mourant Brock, Abbe 
Ansaiilt, etc.). 

Litbraturb.— I. Genkmal.^J. a Msrtisrny, Dutionnaire 
det antii^uiUs chritiennet, Parifi, 1866, #.». * Croix ’; Gabriel de 
Mortillet, Le Siyue de la eroiz avant le ehristianieme, Paris, 
1806 ; E. Bunsen, Dae Sumbol dee Krexuei bei alien Natiunen, 
Berlin, 1876 ; E. Burnout, La Science dee religimie, Paris, 1876; 
Mourant Brock, The Ctosh, Ueatften and Chrxetian, l.oiiclon, 
187©; W. H. Holmes, ‘The Crow uHed aa & Symbol by the 
ancient AmericanB,' in Trane, of the Anthropological Society of 
America, Washinifton, 1888, vol. ii. ; Hochart, ‘ Le Synibole dt 
la croIx,' in Annalee de la FaeulU dee Lettres de Bordeaux, 

1886, no. 1; W. Wilson Blake, The Croee, Ancient and 
Modem, New York, 1888 ; Ansault, * Le Culte de la oroix avant 
J^BUB-Christ,’ in the French review, Le Correepondant, 26th 
Oct. 1889, p. 168 f. ; C. de Harlez, ‘ Le Culte de la croix avant 
le christianifline,’ in the French review. La Science eatholu/ue, 
16th Feb. 1890 ; F. Cabrol, art. ‘ Cross and Crucifix,‘ in Catholic 
Fncyclopotdia, New York, vol, iv. ; J. Romilly Allen, h'arly 
Christian Symbolism tn Great Britain and Ireland, London, 

1887. 

ii. On the oammadion or swastika Muller, Det 
eaakaldte Uagekore, Copenhajfen, 1877; E. Thomas, 'The 
Indian Swastika and its Western Counterpart,’in Numieinatie 
Chronicle, 1880; R. P. Greg;, ‘The Fylfot and Swastika,’ in 
Archceologia, 1886, p. 293 ff, ; G. Dumoutier, ‘ Swastika et 
la roue solaire en Chine,’ in liexnu d'ethnographic, Paris, 1885, 
vol. iv. p, 827 f. ; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘ De la croix gammt^e ou 
swastika,’ in Bulletins de VAeadAmie royals de Belgique, 1889; 
D. G. Brinton, 'The Ka-ti. the Swastika, and the Cross in 
America,’ in Proceediiwe of the Amer. Philosophical Society, 
vol. xxvi., 1889, p. 177ff. M. de Zmig;rodzki has collected, in 
various publications, all the known instances of the j^rammadion 
(see his Geschichte der Swastika, Brunswick, 1890 , arnl his 
Przeglad archeoloji, Krakow, 1902). As for the literature on 
the subiect, Thomas Wilson mentions in the Appendix to his 
work The Swastika (Vianhuxi^ion, 1896), 114 books and articles, 
besides his own, dealing; with the gammate cross. 

Goblet d’Alviella. 

CROSS (American).—The appearance of the 
cross symlxil among the semi-civilized and savage 
peoples of America in all probability admits of a 
genuine two fold interpretation. It amalgamates 
in all likelihood two cognate ideas : (1) that of the 
cross as a symbol of the four winds belonging to 
or emanating from the four cardinal points ; (2) 
that of the ‘world tree,’ ‘tree of life,’ or ‘tree of 
our flesh ’ (Mexican Tonaca^uahuitl), analogous in 
some ways to the IScandinavian Yggdrasil, or cosmic 
tree, whose roots surrounded the universe. The 
first, in its pictorial and mural form, was probably 
evolved from the second as an art convention. 
There can be no question of tlie genuine aboriginal 
character of the cross symbol as found in America. 
Its origin appears to have been analogous to that 
of the symbol in use in the Old World—evolution 
from a symbol of the four cardinal points; but 
any hypothesis of its importation from Europe 
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or Asia would require much weightier nroof o 
European or Asiatic colonization than has ye' 
been advanced, and is easily discounted by th< 
unquestionable signs of its wide-spread aboriginal 
use throughout the American continent. 

On the discovery of Yucatan, where the lieu 
tenants of Cortes found crosses at Cozumel an 
elsewhere, the wildest theories were propounded 
to account for their appearance in the New World, 
These crosses were aoout 3 ft. in height, and were 
usually found in an enclosure called ttopan, or the 
buildings surrounding a temple. The Spanish mis¬ 
sionaries believed tliat they had been introduced 
by the apostle St. Thomas, or that early Spanish 
colonists, driven out by the Moors, had soughi 
refuge in America, and had brought wdth them 
the sacred symbol. The missionaries then pro¬ 
ceeded to inquire after representations of the 
Crucifixion itself, and it was discovered that one 
had existed in pictorial form on a manuscript 
which had been ouried to prevent its destruction 
by the invaders, but wdiich had subsequently 
rotted underground. This figure undoubtedly 
represented a human sacrifice to the Sun, always 
intended in Mexico w'hen the word ‘God’ (Teotl) 
w'as em[)loyed, as in the i)resent instance, without 
any imlication of the particular deity which the 
figure was meant to represent. 

I. As a symbol of the four winds.—As a symbol 
of the four cardinal points from which the wunds, 
and therefore the rains, came, the cross was well 
entitled to the desi^ation of ‘tree of our life’ in 
the arid climate of Yucatan. To each miarter of 
the heavens a quarter of the ritual year oelonged. 
The Aztec goddess of rains, Chalchmhtlicue, bore 
a cross in her hand, as most of the principal deities 
of Egyptian mythology carry a cognate symbol, 
the ankh, or ‘key of life’; and, in the feast cele¬ 
brated in her honour in the early spring, victims 
were nailed to a cross and shot with arrow^s. 
Qiietzalcoatl, as god of the winds, is represented 
a.s cariydng a species of cross, and nis robes 
were decorated with cruciform symbols. The form 
wdiich we find, for example, in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenqu^, and which w'as also discovered 
ujxm the temple walls of Cozumel, Popayan, Cun* 
dinamarca, and elsewhere, was undoubtedly a 
conventional form evolved from that of a tree, 
consisting of the lower part of the trunk and two 
cross-branches. The Mayan designation of the 
cross was indeed Vahom aie^ ‘ the tree erected or 
set up.’ In the Palenqu6 cross, at the ends of the 
branches knobs appear, which are probably in¬ 
tended to indicate leaves or fruit. On the summit 
is perched a bird, probably a turkey, decked out 
in the brilliant plumage of more brightly-feathered 
fowl. The cross in question was probably regarded 
as in some measure the pedestal oi the living turkey- 
fetish. The flesh of the turkey was a staple of 
Mexican diet, and in this way, it may be, the bird 
had become associated with tne idea of subsistence 
and the ‘ tree of life * itself. In any case the cross 
of Palenqu6 was known as Quetzalhuexoloquahuitlf 
or ‘tree of the plumed turkey.’ A priest stands 
on the proper right of the bas-relief, offering as a 
sacrifice a small human figure made from maize 
paste, and not a newly-born child, as some authori¬ 
ties state. On the proper left stands an acolyte, 
offering up a stalk of maize. At the roots of the 
cross a hicleous head appears. It is that of Cihiiaco- 
huatl (female serpent), or Tonantzin (our Mother), 
to give her her Mexican designation—the earth- 
goddess, the most bloodthirsty of the Central 
American deities in her lust for human flesh, and 
the one from whom the ‘ tree of life ’ has its being 
and nourishment. 

Many American peoples believe in the efficacy 
of the cross as a symlxil whereby rain may be > 


obtained. The rain-makers of the Lenni Lenape 
draw the figure of a cross upon the ground, with 
its extremities towards the cardinal points, and on 
this they jiiace a gourd, some tobacco, and a piece 
of red material, afterwards invoking the rain-spirit. 
The Creeks, at the ceremony of ‘ the Busk,* cele¬ 
brated to the four winds, dispose four logs in the 
shape of a cross, the ends of which are set to the 
cardinal points, and in the centre of these they 
kindle the New Year’s fire. The Blackfeet used 
to arrange large boulders in the form of a cross, 
on the prairies, in honour of Natose, ‘the old man 
who sends the winds.’ The Muyscas of Bogota, 
in order to sacrifice to the goddess of waters, e.x- 
teiided ropes across a lake, thus forming a gigantic 
cross, at the point of intersection of which they 
cast in offerinp of i)reciou8 stones, gold, and odor¬ 
iferous oils. In the State of Wisconsin many low 
(Tuciform mounds are found, exactly orientated. 
These were probably altars to the four winds. In 
the mythology of the Dakotas the winds were 
always conceived as birds; and the name of the cross 
in the Dakotan language signifies ‘ the mosquito- 
hawk spread out.’ 

2. As the ‘ world tree.’ —In those Mexican and 
Mayan pictures which deal with cosmology the 
world tree is depicted as standing in the centre of 
the universe, its roots deep in the waste of waters, 
its branches among the clouds, as if in search of 
rain. The Mexicans worshipped the tree as Tota 
(our Father), whom they further described as ‘ god 
of the waters and of vegetation,’ although he also 
appears to have some connexion with fire. Among 
the Kiche (or Quich6) of Guatemala, women 
desirous of children sought out a tree overhanging 
a pool, to which they prayed as the emblem of 
fertility; and this indicates the possible phaliio 
origin of the tree of life. The vax che, or ceiba 
tree, is still an object of veneration in many ham¬ 
lets of Central America. The sacred pole of the 
Omahas typifies the cosmic tree, the centre of the 
four winds, and the dwelling of the thunder-bird ; 
and tree-burial among the western tribes of North 
America probably bore some mythical relation to 
placing the dead in the tree of life. The Mbocobis 
of Paraguay believe in a tree by which the dead 
once climbed to Paradise, and the Yiirucares of 
Bolivia in one whence mankind originally emerged. 
The sacred tree also appears symbolically through¬ 
out America in the form of the poles and stakes 
which surround the prayer-houses and kivas of 
many American tribes. 

Litbraturk.—I xtlilxochitl, Jlittoria Chichimeca (ed. A. 
Chavero), Mexico, 1891-92; Laa Casas, llist. Apologetica, 
Seville, 1662; Sahagrun,yen. da . . . Nxieva Espafla, lih. i. 
cap. li., Mexico, 1829-80 ; Garcia, Oripen de los Indioa, lib. ili. 
cap. vi., Madrid, 1729; Cogolludo, Hist, ds Yttcathaii, lib. iv. 
cap. Lx., Madrid, 1688 ; de Charencey, Le Mythe de Votan, 
Alenyon, 1871; W. H. Holmes, S RBEW, 1883,p. 270f. ; art. 
‘Cross’ in Handbook of American Indians (» SO Bull. BE), 
8601., and the literature there cited. 

Lewis Spence. 

CROSS-ROADS. —Cross-roads are very gener¬ 
ally regarded as the dwelling-place or resort of evil 
jpirits, ghosts, etc., and hence are considered un- 
ucky or even dangerous, while various expedients 
ire resorted to in order to ward off their dangers. 
}n the other hand, they are sometimes associated 
vith a divinity—probaoly, in the first instance, 
because images of the divinity were placed there to 
jounteract the powers of evil, and a cult of the 
livinity was observed at the cross-ways. Or they 
nay be regarded as sacred in themselves. Thus in 
-he A vesta a formula runs: ‘We sacrifice ... to 
-he forkings of the highways and to the meeting 
if the roads’ (S/^B xxxi. [1887] 291). In ancient 
ndia they were not to be defiled or obstructed 
id. xxii. [1884] 182, xxxiii. [1889] 158). But the 
everence for such a divinity of cross-roads was 
oon mingled with the fear of the demoniac in- 
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fluences, and we find the divinity often regarded as 
sharing in the characteristic evil and horrible traits 
of the very demoniac beings which he or she was 
supposed to hold at hay. The association of evil 
beings or of a divinity witli cross-roads is an 
extension of their association with ro.ads in general, 
and is already found among some lower tribes in 
connexion with the rough paths leading through 
forest or jungle, and with their intersections. 

I. Burial at cross-roads.—(a) There is evidence 
that the dead were sometimes buried at cross-roads, 
and this would be one reason for their being 
regarded as particularly ghost-haunted places—a 
belief which is certainly very remote and wide¬ 
spread. Among the ancient Hindus there was a 
practice of erecting a dagoba or stupa (a mound in 
which the bones and ashes were placed) at cross¬ 
roads. These were to be erected there in honour 
of a king of kings or a Tathdgaia {Mahdpari- 
nibbdna Sutta, v. 20, vi. Z^^SBE xi. [1881] 93, 125 ; 
cf. Olden berg’s remarks, Rel, des Veda^ Berlin, 
1894, p. 662). In Slavic lands, cairns and tumuli 
are often found at cross-roads, and the older litera¬ 
ture sometimes refers to a cult of the dead there 
(Grimm, Kleinere Schriften^ Berlin, 1865, ii. 288). 
Other instances are reported among the Greeks, 
Germans, etc. (Lippert, Rel. der europ. Cultur- 
volker, Berlin, 1881, p. 310 ; Wuttke, Deutsche 
Volksabergl. der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, § 108 ; 
Winternitz, Denkacnr. der kais. Akad. der Wis- 
sensch.f Vienna, xi. [1892] 68). In Hungary, per¬ 
sons believed to have succumbed to the malice of 
a witch or demon were sometimes buried at cross¬ 
roads, to deliver them from this intluence, as 
witches had no power there—an unusual belief 
(FLJ ii. [1884] 101). This is an instance of the 
riddance of evil at cross-roads (see § 5). It is not 
impossible that one reason for honourable burial 
at cross-roads was the desire for re-incarnation. 
Among the Mongols, among many N. American 
tribes, and in W. Africa, children are often buried 
by the side of a path or road, in order that the 
ghost may have an opportunity of entering some 
woman passing that way, and so being re-bom of 
her (Letouraeau, Sociology^ 1893, p. 239; Owen, 
Folk-lore of the Musquakie Ind.y 1902, pp. 22-23, 86 ; 
Dorman, Prim. Superstitions^ Philadelphia, 1881, 
p. 35 ; Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa^ 1897, p. 478). 
As more women are likely to pass a cross-way than 
on any single path, the chances of re-incaraation 
would be greater there. 

(6) But in the case of persons whose ghosts are 
regarded as dangerous, another reason for burial 
at cross-roads must be sought. Among such per¬ 
sons are those who have committed suicide, and 
occasionally murder. Custom and law in England 
j>rescribed that the suicide should be buried at a 
cross-road, with a stake driven through his body. 
A stone was also placed over the face (Stephen, 
Hist, of Crim. Law^ 1883, iii. 105 ; FL viii. [1897] 
199. The custom was abolished in 1823). Criminals 
also were executed at cross-roads, e.g. Tyburn, the 
meeting-place of the London, Oxford, and Edge- 
ware roads. Stake and stone were intended to 
prevent the restless ghost from wandering and 
troubling the neighbourhood. It has also been 
suggested that the constant traffic over the grave 
would help to keep the ghost down, or that the 
number of roads would confuse it, and so prevent 
its finding its way home, or that the cross would 
act as a disperser of the evil energy concentrated 
in the body or the ghost, or that sacrificial 
victims (these being frequently criminals) were 
formerly slain on the altars at cross-roads, which 
were therefore regarded as fitting places for the 
execution and burial of criminals, after the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity (FZ viii. 264 ; Westerniarck, 
Mf 1908, ii. 266; EBr^^ vii. 510). To this it 


should be added that suicides were generally buried 
in out-of-the-way places ; and the cross-roads, being 
a place of evil repute, would naturally be selected 
for the grave. The underlying thought is that of 
riddance of the contagion of evil, and in no better 
place could this be eflccted than at the cross-roads 
(see § 5). A parallel custom of burying at the cross- 
road.s the bodies of children still-born or born 
feet-foremost (a mode considered unlucky) is found 
in Uganda, where also the bodies of suicides, with 
the tree on which they hanged themselves or the 
hut in which they took their lives, were burned at 
cross-roads. And it is noticeable that women who 
pass that way throw a few blades of grass, or sticks, 
or stones, on the grave to prevent the spirits from 
entering them and being re-born (Roscoe, ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Baganda,’ JAI xxxii. [1902] 30, 
and Frazer, Toteinism and Exogamy, 1910, ii, 507, 
iii. 152). In Greece, persons who murdered father, 
mother, brother, or cfiiid were slain at a place out¬ 
side the walls where three roads met, and their 
bodies were exposed naked (Plato, Leg. ix. 873). 

2. Ghosts, spirits, and demons at cross-roads. 
—Cro.ss-roads are universally believed to be the 
common resort of evil spirits. As places of burial, 
cross-roads would naturally be haunted by the 
ghosts of the dead; but also, as ghosts would be often 
passing along the roads from other places of burial 
to their former homes, they would be more numer¬ 
ous at cro.ss-roads. The ghostly train is often 
seen on roads, but more particularly at their inter¬ 
sections ; hence, to see them one would naturally 
go there, as in the Abnizzi, where, at the festival 
of the dead, the thronging ghosts can be seen at 
the cross-ways by any one standing there with hi.s 
chin resting on a forked stick (Finamore, Credenze, 
usi, e costumi abruzzesi, Palermo, 1890, pp. 180-2). 
But, besides ghosts, all kinds of evil powers frequent 
the cross-ways. This is a wide-spread belief in 
India, one particular class of demoniac beings— 
bhuts —being usually found at cross-roads, wliile 
other ‘ waylayers ’ lurk there also (Oldenberg, 267 ; 
Crooke, PR i. 290; FL viii. 330 ; SBE xxx. [1892] 
49). Among the Muhammadan peoples, cross- 
roads are one of the numerous resorts of the jinn 
(Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 37). In Russia, 
vampires are thought to lurk by night at cross¬ 
roads, ready to attacK the belated traveller (Ralston, 
Russ. Folk'Tales, 1873, p. 311). In Europe gener¬ 
ally, witches were associated with the cross-ways. 
There they gathered up money scattered by the 
devil; there, too, they met, and, in some cases, the 
Sabbat was held at the junction of roads, especially 
on Walpurgis night, wlien they might be seen by 
him who put on his clothes inside out and crept 
backwards to the place ; while the ringing of conse¬ 
crated bells on that night hindered their dancing 
with the devil at cross-roads (Grimm, Tent. Myth. 
[Eng. tr. 1880-8], 1074, 1115, 1799, 1803, 1824 ; 
Stewart, Superstitions of Witchcraft, 1866, p. 128). 
On the other hand, witches are occasionally re¬ 
garded as having no power at cross-roads. In 
Naples it is held that they must go round them on 
their way to a meeting, as they cannot pass them ; 
and in Hungary cross-roads are believed to neutralize 
their evil powers {FL viii. 3 ; FLJ ii. 101). Here, 

f )robably, the form of the cross acts as a prophy- 
actic. Sprites, kobolds, and fairies are also 
sporadically a.ssociated with cross-roads ((Jrirnra, 
838, 1115 ; Goethe, Faust, HI. i. 40). In mediaival 
superstition there was no better place than a 
cross-road for the purpose of evoking evil .spirits, 
especially the devil, and making a compact with 
them. The magical treatises then current explicitly 
set this forth ; thus the Clavicula Solomonis says : 

* For magical operations a secret, remote, deserted, 
and uninhabited place is neces.sary, but best of all 
are the cross-ways.’ 
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Thii notion i § found in the 0th cent, etory of Theophilue. end 
in the old tradition it wee at a croae-road near Wittenberg that 
Fault fold himself to the devil. The custom was to go to the 
eroM'Way by night, and there make a magic circle in which 
caballatic signs were inscribed, and then to call up the devil. 
Similarly, witches made tlieir compact with Satan at cross-ways. 
In the case of the Swedish witches In the 17th cent., they first 

? ut on a garment over their heads and danced near a cross-road. 

hen, going to the cross-road, they thrice called on the devil to 
oome and carry them to the meeting-ground. When he appeared 
they promised to serve him body and eoul, and he then conveyed 
them to the Sabbat (Grimm, 1074 ; fbiring-Gould, Curious Myths, 
1888, p. 630; Hist. , ds Jsau Fausts, Amsterdam, 1074 ; 
Oorres, Dis christL Mysiik, Regensburg, 1842, bk. vi. oh. 10; 
Wright, HarrtUivies qf Sorcery and Magic, 1861, 1. 184, li. 24df.). 

For these reasons, wayfarers took precautions at 
the cross-ways. In India, inantras must be said ; 
e.g. at a bridal procession the bridegroom had to 
say, * May no waylayers meet us!' They should not 
be stopped at, and the traveller sliould pass with 
his right hand turned to them {SBE ii. 226, vii. 200, 
XXV. 135, 160, XXX. 49). Similarly, in Sweden, no 
bride^^room will stand near a cross-road on his 
wedtling-day—a precaution against 'envy and 
malice ' (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 45). See 
also § 5. 

The origin of the belief in the presence of enl 
agencies at cross-roatls may be found in the simple 
fact that, as people were more niinieroua at cross- 
roatls, so naturally would all evil powers be, such 
at least as were so often associated with roads or 
paths. Men always fear demons and siurits which 
they believe lurk on the edge of the forest path or 
rude roadway, ready to pounce upon the Delated 
traveller, and in many cases roads are believed to 
be infested by them (Monier-Williams, litl. Thought 
and Life, in India, 1883, p. 216 ; Maspero, Dawn of 
Civilization, 1894, pp. 632, 636). Hence they would 
be regarded as lurking at the intersections of roads, 
especially by night, when wayfarers were uncertain 
of the direction in which they ouglit to go (cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 3). A further reason may be sought in 
the fact that patlis and roods often form Injund- 
aries, as is shown by the fact that images and 
altars of boundary-gods often stood on roadways 
(MacPhersun, Khonds, 1865, p. 67 ; cf. § 3). Rites of 
riddance and aversion intended to drive evil powers 
ott’ the fields or tribal lands would, in common 
belief, have the tendency to force them on to the 
boundaries—a kind of neutral ground (for such 
rites, see Frazer, GB^, 1960, iii. cTi. 3, §§ 13, 14, 15, 
passim; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 
1872, pp. 211, 396). And, as boundary so frequently 
signified road, or was marked by a pathway (as in 
Samoa [Brown, Melanesians ana Polynesians, 1910, 
p. 339] ; see other examples in this art.), there would 
nere be another reason for evil spirits haunting 
roads. Hence the cross-ways, where boundaries or 
paths met, for the reason given above, would again 
be more open to tlieir presence and influence. Evil 
powers associated witii cross-roads are, in fact, 
often stated to be also found on roads and bound¬ 
aries, or a boundary-stone is found at cross-ways 
(cf. (Iriinm, 1051, 1113, 1804, 1821 ; Crooke, PR 
i. 290). Hence magical rites which are effective on 
roads are still more effective at cross-roads, as many 
instances of tlieir use in both coses show. 

3. Divinities at cross-roads. — Divinities are 
frequently associated with cross-roads. This is 
sometimes with the intention of repelling those 
evil powers which otherwise would throng them, 
though, as examples show, there is a tendency 
the protective divinity to take on some of the 
aspects of those evil powers, as in the case of 
Hecate. Or again, since evil powers are connected 
with cross-roads, divinities whose character is evil 
rather than good are often worshipped or propiti¬ 
ated tliere. 

In India, from early times, the cross-ways were 
the abode of sinister gods, especially of Rudra, 
lord of ghosts and of evil powers generally, wlio 


was propitiated at the yearly festival of the dead 
by a sacrifice of cakes—the ofl'ering to Rudra Try- 
anibaka, for the deliverance of descendants from 
his t»ower, and for the securing of his beneficent 
action. This was offered at cross-roads, liecause 
Kudra roves on tlie roads, and * the cr9.s8-road is 
known to be his favourite haunt’ (Satapatha- 
Brdhmana, SBE xii. [1882] 408, 438 f.). The cross- 
road is also the halting-place of the Agnis {ib, 439, 
n. 1). Travellers addressed both path.s and cross¬ 
roads with mantras : ‘ Adoration to Rudra, who 
dwells on paths; adoration to R., who dwells at 
cross-roads ’ {ib, xxix. 366, xxx. 180). In the 
yearly ritual the connexion of ghosts with the 
cross-ways is also apparent. Le8.ser evil divinities 
also had their cult at cross-ways, but usually 
for specific purposes—the rej^elling of disease or 
demoniac influence, or the contagion of evil. To 
get rid of disease, one should go by night, nakwi, 
to a cross-way, and there make an offering of rice 
with a mantra, returning in silence without looking 
back. This must be repeated until the evil spirit 
(Fis&cha) appears and says, ' I will end your ail¬ 
ment* {Katkd-sarit-sdgara, Tawney’s ed., 1895, 
i. 256). The sacred writings also ordain that a 
student who has broken a vow of cliastity must 
otter an ass to Nirriti, goddess of destruction, at a 
ross-way, then put on the skin and proclaim his sin 
. ^BE ii. [1897] 289 ; cf. xxix. 361). Elsewhere he is 
directed to light a fire at the cross ways, and to otter 
an a.ss to tlie R&k^asas and an oblation of rice to 
Nirriti (ib. xiv. [1H82J 11711.). 

In Japan, phallic symlnjls, chimatn-no-kami, or 
‘ road-fork gods,’ were set up on roads, and wor¬ 
shipped at cross-roads and waysides, os protectors 
of travellers. They were saiu to have Been pro¬ 
duced from tlie articles thrown <lown b} 1 ranagi in 
his flight from Hades, or at his purification (see 
vol. ii. p. 700‘’). flieir festivals were held at cross¬ 
roads outside the capital, or at the frontier, at the 
end of the 6th and I2lh months, or in time of pes¬ 
tilence, while oflerings took place at other times. 
Other phallic 8yml>ols, s<thi-no-k(tmi, or ‘ preventive 
deities,’ were also w'orshipped at roads and cross¬ 
roads, and hence came to be regarded as guides and 
friends of wayfarers. Their cult wa.s popular, they 
were inquireu of in divination, or prayoil to before 
a journey ; or an offering w as made to them by 
travellers on their journey. Accidents on a jour¬ 
ney were the result of neglecting them. But the 
primitive function of all these deities seems to have 
been that for which they are still addressed in the 
liturgies, viz. protection against the unfriendly 
heings and evil sjiirits of pestilence from Hades. 

'Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom-country 
[ = Hades], there may come savage and unfriendly being^s, 
consort not and parley not with them, but, if they go below, 
keep watch below; if they go above, keep watch above, pro¬ 
tecting us against pollution with a night guarding and with a 
day guarding.' 

Three of these are mentioned in one nortfo—Yachimata-hiko, 
the Eight-road-fork prince, Yachimata-hiine, the Eigiit-road-fork 
j)rince88, and Kuna<lo, whose name, ‘Coine-not place,' is sug¬ 
gestive of his functions as a repeller of evil beings. The first 
two ore represented as male and female figures with sexual 
organs, the last as a simple phallus. Another phallic god, 
Saruta-hiko, dwells at the eight cross-ways of Heaven, and is 
said to have act^d as guide to Ninighi on his coming to earth. 
He is also called Dosojin, or * Road-ancestor deity,' and is 
found atcross-waj'sin the form of a phallic boulder, over which 
is stretched a rope supported by bamboos. Jizo, the Buddhist 
children's god, now occupies his place at cross-ways (Aston, 
Shinto, 1905, up. 306, 187, 189, 191, 197, 340). 

The phallic origin of these gods, in accordance 
with the well-known property ascribed to the 
sexual organs as warders off of evil spirits, their 
protective powers against demoniac and pestilen¬ 
tial influences, and tlieir ultimate position as gods 
of travellers recall the position of the Greek Hermes 
and the Henna; (cf. p. 333‘'). 

Among the Teutonic peoples occurred a yearly 
procession of the image of a god or goddess (Frey, 
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Nerthus, Holda, Berchta, etc.) round each district, 
for the purpose of promoting fertility (Tac. Gtrm, 
40; Grimm, 213, 251, 268, 275). In rnter tradition 
the remembrance of this procession was mingled 
with the myth of the Furious Host or tlie witches’ 
jaunt, headed by one of those divinities—a myth 
which in pagan times told of an aerial course of 
the god or goddess with their subordinates, corre¬ 
sponding to the course of their images followed by 
the jubilant crowd on earth. It was connected 
with the latter, and perhaps in part originated 
from it, as an cetiological myth (cf. Grimm, 1055- 
58). These processions, dountless, went round the 
boundaries, and the divinity would then be associ¬ 
ated with boundaries, and so with roads and cross- 
ways. In some of the later traditions, cross-roads 
appear to be unlucky to these wandering hosts, 
now become demoniac and associated with sorcery, 
with the devil and witches. Berchta’s waggon 
breaks down at the cross-roads, so also does that 
of Frau Gauden, and the help of a mortal is neces¬ 
sary to repair it (see the traditional tales in Grimm, 
275, 926). Perhaps there is here a distorted remin¬ 
iscence of a halting of the procession of the image 
and waggon at cross-roads, either for a sacrifice to 
the divinity, or for the performance of some rite 
by which his or her protection would be secured 
against the evil powers of the cross-roads. Later, 
w hen the divinity became a more or less demoniac 
being, the folk-memory of the halting of the waggon 
produced the story that the waggon broke down. 
The divinity no longer repelled evil influences at 
cross-roads, but was now subject to these influences, 
cross-roads being unlucky to him or her, as in the 
case of witches (cf. § 2 ). On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that offerings were laid at cross¬ 
roads for the divinities to partake of in their aerial 
wanderings, as in the case of Hecate. As her 
images stood there, so probably images of some of 
./hese Teutonic divinities may have been set up at 
cross-roads. This is suggested by traces of a cult 
to gods or ghosts of the dead at cross-roads (the 
haunt of souls), anathematized by the Church. 
Prayers, offerings, and the consumption of such 
oflerings, votive offerings {vota; pedum similitudines 
quasper bivia ponunt)^ and the ritual lighting of 
candles and torches at cross-ways {bivia, trivia) are 
all forbidden, and the prohibitions probably apply 
to Celtic as >vell as to Teutonic custom (S. Eligius 
and Burchard.in Grimm, 1738,1744; de laSaussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 290; 
Grimm, Kleinere Schr, ii. 288). Sitting on a bull’s 
hide at cross-ways in order to consult the future 
is also forbidden. The hide was probably that of 
an animal sacrificed there (Grimm, 1744, and cf. 
his comment, 1115, and the common ritual use of 
the skins of sacrificial victims elsewhere). Divini¬ 
ties were also sometimes seen at cross-roads by 
their worshippers (Grimm, 1202). The cult of 
divinities, Teutonic and Celtic, at cross-roads is 
further fwrne witness to in the occasional refer¬ 
ences in witch-trials to ghastly oflerings made to 
demoniac powers (their successors) at cross-roads, 
as in the trial of Alice Kytelerand her accomplices 
at Ossory in the 14th cent., in which there is refer¬ 
ence to a sacrifice of living animals torn limb from 
limb and scattered at cross-roads, or of nine red 
cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes (Wright, i. 28, 30). 

Among the Greeks, Hecate, a goddess whose cult 
was probably introduced from the north, and who 
had several varying aspects, was associated with 
cross-roads as Hecate rpioSins. Her primitive con¬ 
nexion w'ith these and also with roads and doorways 
was probably that of an averter of ill. Her images 
or symbolic figures stood before doors and at cross- 
ways, to keep out ghosts and to counteract the 
gloomy influences prevailing at cross-ways. In both 
3ases the (diief evil influence to be averted was that 


of the ghosts of the dead. These images were called 
iKdraia, and frequently represented her in triple 
form. Through her connexion with roads and 
cross-roads, she, as Hecate ivobla, was the helper 
and^ guide of travellers who sought her aid (schol. 
ad Theocr. ii. 12). But she was also regarded in 
a more sinister light. As an infernal goddess, she 
was ruler of ghosts, phantoms, and demons, causing 
them to appear on earth to frighten travellers, asso¬ 
ciated with sorcery, and seen often on moonlight 
nights with her ghostly train and baying hounds, 
like the Teutonic Holda. In this character she 
was more particularly Hecate rpl/jiop<f>o^, of a mali¬ 
cious and dangerous nature. Hence she had to be 
invoked and propitiated, lest she shonhl send harm 
on men. The triple form of the goddess has been 
variously explained, but, in all probability, it arose 
from the fact that her images at cross-ways had 
faces looking down the converging roads, so as to 
watch over each. In her we see a goddess who, at 
first regarded as an averter of ills, is later associ¬ 
ated with those very ills which she averts. She 
can keep them at l)ay, or she can cause them to 
appear, and she herself is imaged in their sinister 
forms. Offerings were made to Hecate at cross 
roiuis, and her images there were consulted for 
divination. Monthly offerings were made to her 
at cross-roads by ricli people, in order to get rid of 
evil influences and to render her favourable. These 
were called'E/fdr?7s deiirva, or ‘suppers of Hecate,'and 
included cakes set round with candles, fish, eggs, 
cheese, honey, etc. These dishes of food were often 
consumed by the poor. They were connected with 
the rites of riddance performed in her name. Houses 
were swept and fumigated, and the sweepings taken 
away in a potsherd to a cross-road, and there thrown 
down, the Dearer going away without looking back. 
It would be natural also to get rid of the food re¬ 
maining in the house f>efore tlie purification. Thus 
the evils, or the ghosts which had infested the house, 
were sent away, and the ceremony may only acci¬ 
dentally have been connected with the goddess of 
cross-roads. It resembles other rite.s of riddance 
at cross-roads, primitive in character, and usually 
unconnected with a divinity (see § 5). These puri¬ 
fications were called d^vOvpua (see Harpocrat. and 
Suidas, s.v. ; schol. on Aisch. Choeph. v. 96; Plut. 
Queest. Rom, iii., Queest. Conv. 708 F; schol. on 
Arist. Plut, 594 ; Lucian, Dial, Mort, i. 1 ; Athen- 
seuB, vii. 125, 127, viii. 57, xiv. 53 ; Porph. deAbstin. 
ii. 28). Travellers also deposited oflerings at cross¬ 
roads. An wtiological myth told how Hecate, as 
a newly born infant, was exposed at a cross-way, 
but rescued and brought up by shepherds (schol. 
on Lycophron, 1180). This probably points to an 
actual custom of exposure at cross-roads (found 
also in Chalda'a), made u.se of to explain Hecate’s 
connexion with them. 

Hermes, as god of roads and boundaries, and of 
travellers, was also associated with the cross-ways 
as an averter of ills. On roads and boundaries, 
but especially at cross-roads, stood a heap of stones 
with a pillar, later rudely shaped in human form. 
The passer-by added a atone to the heap, as a rite 
of riddance and in order to avert the evil in¬ 
fluences associated with the place. These became 
the more shapely Hermm of later times, used as 
boundary and mile and direction posts, and placed 
at cross-roads as well as on streets, roads, and at 
doors. The phallus was a prominent object upon 
them (Herod, ii. 51), in accordance with the belief 
in phallic emblems as averters of ill. As in the 
case of the Hekataia, these Hermte had often 
several heads, and for the same reason. Oflerings 
were made to them, and were sometimes eaten by 
hungry wayfarers. Theophrastus in his Char- 
acters describes the pious man pouring oil on the 
sacred stones (Herma3) at cross-roads, falling on 
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his knees and saying a prayer before passing on 
his way. Cf. Arvan Religion, vol. ii. p. 36 f. 

Christianity replaced the divine images at cross- 
ways by crucifixes or images and shrines of the 
Madonna. At the latter, especially, flowers and 
candles are ofl'ered and prayers said, exactly as in 
the case of the Hermae and Hekataia (Trede, Das 
Ihidenthum in der rbm, Kirche^ Gotha, 1891, 
iv. 205, 208). 

An example of a cult of a divinity at cross¬ 
roads from a lower level of civilization is found 
among the Yaos of the Shire Highlands who, 
when on a journey, ofter a little flour to the 
god Mulungu at a place where two ways meet, 
exactly as in the case of Greek and Roman 
travellers, to Hecate, Hermes, or the Lares (see 
vol. ii. p. 358‘). 

4. Omens at cross-roads.—The connexion of 
supernatural beings, divine or demoniac, with cross¬ 
roads caused these to be regarded as places where 
omens might be sought. In East Central Africa 
a traveller who comes to a cross-way lays two 
roots, carried for the purpose of divination, against 
the blade of a knife laid horizontally. He points 
to one road saying, ‘ Shall I take this one ? ’ If the 
roots remain still, he takes it. If they fall, he 
takes the other (Macdonald, Africana^ 1882, i. 215) 
This resembles the rite used by the king of Babylon 
probably to discover whether he should proceed on 
the way to Jerusalem to attack it. He ‘stood at 
the partingof the way, at the head of the two ways, 
to use divination : he shook the arrows to and fro, 
he consulted the teraphim, he looked in the liver* 
(Ezk 2H^). In Germany it was a custom to listen 
at a cross-way on Christmas or New-Year at mid¬ 
night. In this way the seeker heard or saw what 
would befall him during the year. Or, if he heard 
horses neigh or swords rattle, there would be war 
(Grimm, 1113, 1812, 1819). The listening was 
intended to catch what the spirits were saying as 
to coming events. In Japan a method of cross¬ 
road divination {tsuji-ura), used by women and 
lovers, is to place a stick representing the god 
Kunado at a cross-way at dusk, and to interpret 
the words spoken by passers-by as an answer to the 
question put by the inquirer. Another method is 
to sound a comb three times at a cross-road by 
drawing the finger along it, tlien, worshipping the 
sahi-no kami, to .say thrice, ‘ O thou god of the cro.ss- 
roads-divination, grant me a true response.* The 
answer is found in the words spoken by the next 
or the third pa.sser-by (Aston, 340). With this 
may be compared a Persian custom of sitting at 
cross-ways by night and applying to oneself as an 
omen of good or evil all that is said by pa.ssers 
(J. Atkimson, Women of Persia, 18.32, p, 11). In 
Germany a girl went to a cros.s-road to discover 
wdiether she would be married during the year, or 
she shook out a table-cloth there. Then a man 
appeared and saluted her. The future hu.sband 
would be of the same height and appearance 
(Grimm, 1115, 1797). An old Hindu custom for a 
man to discover whether a girl will make a good 
wife is to let her choose one of several clods taken 
from lucky and unlucky places, one of the latter 
being a cross-road (Oldenberg, 510). In India the 
balance for ordeals wa^ erected at a temple or in a 
cross-road—a favourite abode of Dharmaraja, the 
god of justice, when he appears on earth (SBP 
xxxiii. [1889] 104). 

5. Magical rites at cross-roads.—The sinister 
character of cross-roads made them particularly 
efficacious as places to j>erform charms and magical 
rites, especially of aversion or riddance of demoniac 
influences (cf. p. 33P^, bottom : ‘best of all are the 
cross-ways’).! Evil powers, or perhaps the divini- 

1 Kozmft is of the opinion that the use of the sign of the cross 
In charms has no reference to Christianity, but to the form of 


ties whose images stood there, lent their influence to 
the success of the rite. A few examples of general 
magical rites may be cited first. Sitting out or 
working spells at cross-ways was used among[ the 
Teutons os an evil kind of magic, for raising 
tempests, etc. The details are not known (Vig- 
fusson-Powell, Corpus Poet, Boreale^ Oxford, 1883, 
i. 413). In the Hindu Gfhya Sutra, visiting a 
cross-road at twilight, lighting a fire there, oflering 
rice and repeating charms, together with other 
ritual oUservances, is recommended to those who 
desire gold, or companions, or a long life, or who 
wish to be rulers, etc. (SBE xxix. 431, xxx. 119, 
124, 125). A charm for recovering lost property U 
addressed to Ptishan, the sun, wlio watches over 
the ways, and the rite includes placing 21 pebbles 
at a cross-way. They are symbolic of the lost 
property, and counteract its lostcondition (Atharvo- 
Veaa [SBE xlii. 159, 542]). In Kumaon, to cause 
rain to cease, a harrow is fixed perpendicularly at 
a cross-way. The god of rain, seeing it in this 
unusual condition at such a place, learns that in¬ 
justice is being done, and makes the rain cease. 
Or sugar, rice, and other objects used in ritual are 
placed at a cross-way and defiled, till the rain is 
ashamed to fall on them {PB i. 76-77). At Naple.s, 
to detach a husband from his mistress, a wife goes 
barefoot and with unbound hair to a cross-way. 
There she takes a pebble, place.s it under her left 
armpit, and repeats an incantation. This is done 
at a second cross-way, with the pebble under the 
right arm, and at a third, having it between the 
chin and breast. Returning home, she throws it 
into a cesspool (Andrews, PL viii. 7). This is an 
example of the belief that all things at cross-w'ays 
are charged with the magic or evil energy concen¬ 
trated there, or are unlucky. Plants growing 
on boundaries or on cross-ways are believed to 
possess magical power (see Reiss, ‘ Aberglaube,* in 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 47). In Bombay a charm 
again.st the evil eye is to carry seven pebbles 
picked up at the meeting of three ways (Campbell, 
Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885, 

p. 208). 

In the case of rites of riddance and aversion the 
underlying idea is that the evil ])owers lurking at 
the cross-ways are compelled to take over the evil 
(disease, ill-luck, etc.) which is of demoniac origin, 
or is impure and a source of danger. In some of 
these cases the powers of the cross-way are pro¬ 
pitiated by an offering. Or the rite takes place 
there, because the place is one where the contagion 
of evil is more likely to be got rid of or transferred 
to another, while Oldenberg suggests (p. 287) that 
the cross-way was used because, after tlie rite, the 
performer would go one way, the evil or unlucky 
influence the other. A simple example of riddance 
of fatigue is found among the Guatemalan Indians, 
who, on passing the usual pile of stones at .. 
cross-way, gather grass, rub their legs with it, spit 
on it, and then lay it with a stone on the pile, 
thus recovering their strength (Frazer, GB‘^ iii. 4). 
Rites for riddance of disease at cross-ways are 
wide-spread. To rid themselves of any disease of 
demoniac origin, hill-natives of N. India plant a 
stake in the ground at a cross-way and bury some 
rice below it. The rice (prob. the vehicle of trans¬ 
ference) is disinterred and eaten by crows (PR i. 
290). In Bihftr, during sickness, certain articles 
are placed in a saucer and set at a cross-road 
(Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 407). Similarly, in ancient India, such rites 
were commonly performed at cross-ways, as specific 
instances in the sacred books show. A patient 
possessed by demons was to be anointed with the 

the crow-wayB (FU ii. 101). It would thus be used as an act 
of imitative magic, producing the effect obtained by the cross 
way itself. 
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remains of a sacrifice of and fragrant substances 
(probably because the latter are obnoxious to 
demons^) and placed on a cross-road. A wicker 
basket with a coal-pan was set on his head, and 
some of the sacrifice was sprinkled on the coals 
(Ath.-Veda [SHE xlii. 32, 519]). In another charm 
for riddance from hereditary disease, the patient 
is set on a cross-road, and there washed and 
sprinkled. The charm includes the words, ‘May 
tne four quarters of heaven be auspicious to thee I * 
{ib. 292). In other cases not only riddance but the 
transference of disease to another person is effected. 
Thus an ancient Hindu charm to avert evil runs: 
‘ If, 0 evil, thou dost not abandon us, then do we 
abandon thee at the fork of the road. May evil follow 
after another (man)!’ The commentary explains 
this as a charm to remove all diseases, and the rite 
includes the throwing of three rice-puddings at the 
cross-road [ib. 163, 473). In modern India, to get 
rid of smallpox, some of the scales from the 
patient’s body are placed in a pile of earth decked 
with flowers at a cross-way. The disease may 
then be transferred to some passer, the original 
patient recovering {PR i. 165). Or, at an outbreak 
of smallpox, a pot of wine, bangles, money, cakes, 
incense, and a cloth with the image of the goddess 
of smallpox, are offered to her, and then left out¬ 
side the villafje at a cross-road. Any one touching 
these or meeting the priest who carries them out 
will take the disease and die at once. The goddess 
receiving the oflering passes on to the next village. 
Here ottering and vehicle of aversion are combined, 
and the articles are called nikasi, * averters.* Prob¬ 
ably the poor, in eatingdftTri/o*',—-at once an 
ottering and a vehicle of aversion,—ran the risk of 
transference of evil to themselves rather than 
starve. In Bohemia, to get rid of fever, an empty 
pot was carried by the patient to a cross-road, and 
thrown down, tie then fled. The first passer who 
kicked it would get the fever, and the patient 
would be cured {GB'^ iii. 22 ). In Suffolk a cure 
for ague is to go by night to a cross-way, turn 
round thrice as the clock strikes twelve, drive a 
tenpenny nail up to the head in the ground, and 
then retire backwards before the clock is done 
striking. The next person passing over the nail 
will get the ague {County Folk-lore of Suffolk ^ 1895, 
p. 14). For other European instances, see Wuttke, 
op. cit. passim.. 

Lustral rites of riddance at cross-ways are also 
common. In India one who had committed a 
crime had, after other rites, to go to a cross-way 
and repeat the formula, Siihhe me manyuh. Then 
he was free from all crime {SBE xiv. 330). In E. 
Africa, when a child is able to speak, it is taken to a 
cross-way, washed and rubbeef with oil, and given 
to the father, who may then, but not till then, cohabit 
with his wife, else tne child will die {FLR [1882] 
V. 168). Riddance of the contagion of death is also 
effected at cross-roads, by carrying there the thing 
or things which have suffered impurity. In India, 
at a death, the fire became impure, and with the 
receptacle was carried out and placed on a cross- 
way with the words, ‘ I send far away the flesh- 
devouring Agni.’ The bearer then walked round 
it three times, keeping his left side towards it, 
beating his left thigh with his left hand, and re¬ 
turning home without looking back {SBE xxix. 
247). In the orthodox death-rites of modern Brah¬ 
mans, lamps are set at cross-ways (Colebrooke, 
Life and Essays, 1873, iii. 180). All over E. 
Africa, at a death, the water used in washing the 
body, the ashes of the fire, the thatch of the hut, 
and the remains of the dead man’s food, are buried 
at a cross-way {malekano), or deposited there with 
broken pots, egg-shells, etc. (Macdonald, Africana, 

1 Ct. D. W. Bousset, HauptprohUms der Onosii, Gottingen, 
1907, p. 801 f. 


i. 109; FLR V. 168). Other rites of riddance oi 
aversion also occur at cross-ways. Iti Nijegorod, 
the Siberian plague is kept off by stakes driven into 
the ground at a cross-way (Ralston, Songs, 395 ). 
In Bali, at the periodical expulsion of devils, ott’er- 
ings of food are pi? ced at a cross-road for the 
demons, who are s inmoned to partake of them 
and then go out (d he houses to this least {GB"^ iii. 
80). In Bohemia in order to get rid of witches, 
youths meet on Walpurgis night at a cross-way 
and crack whipf o unison. 1 ne witches are thus 
driven ofl^(i7 lii. j‘2). With the r onthly purifica¬ 
tions in Grc * e (^ 3 ) may be com] tred a custom in 
Gujarftt of eep’ ig houses and iaying the refuse 
at a cro 88 -ru/.d as a rite of riddance of evil (Camp¬ 
bell, 329> For other rites at birth among the 
Chams, s. n vol. iii. 347*, 350*. 

Th< \ ' ut of buryinjj suicides at a cross-way 
has tlju-s ' *11 probability some connexion with 
ritcf^uf riiii.m^ e at cross-roads. The danger brought 
alK>ut to » )mmunity was in this way got rid of. 
Images of iiseased limbs hung at cross-ways were 
perhaps less votive offerings than magical means of 
riddim uhe limb of the disease by transferring it to 
the sj «Hts of the cross-way or to a passer-by. 

t C oss-roads and the four quarters.— Not im- 
]»:()biib’ / the sacredness of cross-roads may be 
connect-ri in some cases with that of the four 
winda^coiuing from the four quarters of the heavens 
or the fou. corners of the earth, which were wor¬ 
shipped as gods and creators, and gave a sanctity 
to the Cross {q.v.) among pre-Christian races, espe¬ 
cially in North America (see art. Air). Hence 
ceremonies for scaring evil spirits were efficacious at 
cross-ways, because they looked approximately to 
the four sacred quarters. Thus, in the Gujar&t 
marriage-ritual of the Bharvftds, balls of flour are 
flung to the four quarters os a charm to frighten 
off evil spirits {BG ix. [1901] 1. 280). In Peru a 
yearly rite of riddance in connexion with the four 
quarters took place at the square of each town, out 
of which ran four roads leading to the four canlinal 
points. Four Incas of the blood royal, with lance 
and girded mantle, stood in the great square, till 
another ran down from the temple of the Sun, 
carrying a message that the Sun bade tliem as his 
messengers drive all evils from the city. They 
separated and ran down the four roads to the four 
q^uarters of the world. Relays of runners received 
tne lances from them, and finally set them up at a 
boundary, which the evils might not pass (Garc. de 
la Vega, Royal Comment., 1869-71, li. 228 ; Rites 
and Laws of the Yncas, Hakluyt Soc., 1873, p. 20 ff.; 
cf. vol. iii. p. 308*^). The Yorubas have a cult of 
the four winds, and a figure with four heads called 
Olori merin is usually found on a mound near the 
centre of the town, so that each head faces one of 
the four points. Thus he protects the town, and 
no pestilence brought by the four winds or hostile 
force arriving by the four roads can attack it. 
Formerly these roads passed out of the city by the 
four chief gates on each side (Dennett, Nigerian 
Studies, 1910, pp. 70, 85). This connexion of cross- 
ways with the four quarters does not universally 
hold good, more especially in the case of the meet¬ 
ing of three roads, and only forms one of many 
reasons for the superstitious connexion with cross¬ 
roads. 

Literaturb. — This Is mentioned throughout the article. 
There is no special work on the subject. 

j. A. MacCulloch. 

CROSS-ROADS (Roman).—It was a custom 
of the Roman peasant, in order to ensure the pro¬ 
sperity of his crops, to make a procession round 
the marches of his land, praying the while to Mars 
for protection against visible and invisible disease, 
ravage, and storm (Cato, de Agricult. 141). In 
ancient times these various evils were regarded as 
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domons who gloated over siiHering, and tliis ex¬ 
plains why F'ever {Febris) was worshipped in Kom( 
as a goddess (G. Wissowa, liel. u. KiUt, der Rbnier^ 
Munich, 1902, p. 197). But, if such noxious spirits 
were prevented by the invocation of Mars from 
intruding upon the tilled land, they would tend 
to haunt the l>oundaries ; and, as the latter were 
often formed by roads, it came to be believed that 
the roads were traversed by demons as well as 
by human beings. Now, the place where several 
roads converged—Avhether by the bifurcation of one 
thoroughfare hivium)^ or by the inter¬ 

section of two {quadrivium or trivium^ according 
as the way by which the traveller approaches is 
counted or not; see H. Usener, * Dreiheit,* in Wutin. 
Mns. Iviii. [1903] 339)—was naturally a focus of 
Imman intercourse ; as every one must pass the 
trivium, trivialis came to mean ‘common,* ‘ known 
to all.’ For corresponding reasons, cross-roads were 
regarded as the special resorts of demons. The 
Komans believed that tilings connected with the 
cross-ways had magical powers, and this supersti¬ 
tion doubtless rests upon the idea that demons 
haunted the spot, and infected the surroundings 
with their sunernatural influence. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, frogs boiled at the cross-way were a cure 
for fever (Pliny, HN xxxii, 113); a person who by 
night sets his foot upon filth at the cross-way is 
thereby bewitched (Petronius, 134); while the per¬ 
plexity and anxiety which fall upon the traveller 
in a strange district as he comes to the cross-roads, 
and hesitates as to the way he should take (Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 3; Minucius Felix, Octavius, xvi. 3), would 
be ascribed to the haunting demons, as would also 
the actual choice of the wrong way (Roscher, vol. i. 
p. 1890). Again, the cross-way was occasionally 
the site of the special object revered by the fetish- 
worship{)er (Tibullus, I. i. 11 f. : ‘ habet . . . vetus 
in trivio florida serta lapis*). The fetish was 
decorated with wreaths; and by such homage, as 
also by prayers and votive offerings, it was hoped 
that the demonic powers would be induced to re¬ 
frain from injuring their devotees, and to act as 
the dispensers of grace and sure guidance. 

Anthropomorphic deities of this character had 
likewise a place in the Roman religion, but the 
cult was not indigenous. Some of the deities were 
simply taken over from foreign religions; others, 
while of native origin, became the tutelary spirits 
of cross-roads only at a later period. To the former 
group belongs the goddess Trivia, who, from the time 
of Ennius {Seen. 121 [Vahlen]), is often mentioned in 
Latin poetry, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
in inscriptions {OIL x. 3795 [Capua]: ‘Dianae 
Tifatinae Triviae sacrum’). She was in reality 
the Hecate Trioditis of (^reek mythology, ancf, 
like the irivimn, was of triple form (Usener, loc. cit, 
pp. 167 f., 338 f.). Hecate was a gloomy and mali¬ 
cious goddess, and, in order to propitiate her, 
recourse was had Grceco ritu to every possible ex¬ 
pedient, such as loud nocturnal invocations (Virgil, 
jEn. iv. 609: ‘noctumisque Hecate triviis ululata*) 
and offerings of food at the cross-roads. The latter 
fact explains why the trivium was a resort of dogs 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 140) and famished people (Tibullus, 

I. V. 56, with the comments of Dissen). In the 
Imperial period we find quite a system of goddesses 
of the cross-way, all of non-Roman origin, and for 
the most part linked together in groups as Biviie, 
Triviae, or Quadrivioe, especially in Upper Ger¬ 
many. They were apparently indigenous to that 
region, and their cult forced its way thence into 
Lower Germany and the countries about the 
Danube (M. Him, in Roscher, iv. Iff.). In some 
districts we find also male deities of the cross-way 
{OIL xii. 6621 [Gaul] : ‘ (de)is dea(bu8) Hi vis Trivis 
Quadrivis*; vii. 163 [Britain]; ‘ Deo Trivii Bellicus 
donavit aram *). i 


Our knowledge of these deities is derived from 
votive ofi'erings, principally small altars with in¬ 
scriptions, which throw no light, however, upon 
the character of the associated cult. In many 
cases the dedication was made in fulfilment of a 
vow, and the donors were mostly soldiers. The 
vow would, no doubt, be made for the purpose of 
winning the protection of the deity during a jour¬ 
ney or througliout a campaign, and so ensuring a 
safe return therefrom; for by this time such deities 
were regarded, not merely as local guardians of par¬ 
ticular cross-ways, but as divine patrons of all roads. 

Similar ideas were current re^jarding the genuinely 
Roman deities to whom was latterly assigned the 
tutelage of the cross-roads. These were known os 
the ‘ Lares compitales,’and were worshipped mainly 
at the place * ubi viae competunt’ (Varro, de Ling. 
Lnt. VI. 25 ; G. Wissowa, in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 
792 If.), i.e. the cross-way. But the word compitum 
must have had a further meaning, for Cicero {de 
Lege Agr. i. 7) explicitly distinguishes between it 
and trivium \ as is rightly observed by Wis.sowa 
{liel. u. Kult. d. Itdiner, p. 148 f.), it also signilied 
the point at which the boundaries of the fields 
converged. The worship ollered to the Lares at 
the compita was an expre.s.sion of the belief that 
they were the guardians of the soil (Tibullus, i. i. 
19 f. : ‘agri custodes’). Originally, therefore, the 
Lares were invoked as patrons of field-boundaries, 
while their association with cross-roads was a later 
development, due to the circumstance that bound¬ 
ary ami path frequently coincided. In this acquired 
character they are known to us from such dedica¬ 
tions as are found in OIL xi. 3079 (Falerii): ‘ Lari- 
bus compitalibus vialibus semitalibus,’ and xiii, 
6731 (Mainz): ‘Laribus compitalibus sive quadri- 
vialibus sacrum.’ The next stage was that the 
Lares became the gods of roads in general, as like¬ 
wise of travellers, who therefore made to them the 
same kind of dedications as were ottered Dtahus 
Quadriviis, The dedicated objects were placed in 
shrines, and, as these shrines of the Lares were 
set up at the cross-roads, they too bore the name 
Oomvita (Persius, iv. 28). 

We must not confound such erections at the 
cross-way with fabrics reared over the cross-way. 
The rectangular towers which we find surmounting 
two passages intersecting at ri^ht angles suggest 
the thought that they were originally built over 
cross-ways. Of such towers, nine in all are known 
(Baumeister, DenkmeUer d. Idass, Altertums, iii. 
[Munich, 1889] 1867). The most famous of them is 
the Janus Quadiifrons in the Forum Boarium, dating 
from the 4th cent. A.D. (H. Jordan, Topographie 
der Stadt Rom imAlterium, 1. ii. [Berlin, 1885] 471); 
but its original purpose was that of a monument of 
honour, and it is impossible to say whether the 
ancient Roman ideas regarding cross-roads were 
present to the minds of its builders. In any case, 
the.se ideas were by no means extinct at that time, 
for, even as late as the Middle Ages, it was still 
frequently necessary for the preacher to castigate 
the practice of lighting candies and ottering sacri¬ 
fices at the cross-roads (see, e.g., C. P. Caspari, 
Kirchenhist. Anecdota, Christiania, 1883, i. 172, 
176, 199) — a practice which is undoubtedly a 
vestige of heathen, in some cases perhaps of 
Roman, ritual. Even at the present day, in Italy, 
the cross-way is the favourite site for the chapels 
of patron saints (Th. Trede, Das Heidenthum in der 
rbmischen Kirche, Gotha, 1891, iv. 205). 
LrruiATURB.~This has been s^iven throughout the article. 

R. WOnsch. 

CROWN. —As a preliminary to this article it 
may be advisable to cite Selden’s words distinguish- 
’ng between ‘ diadem ’ and ‘ crown *: 

* However those names have been from antient times ooa- 
Founded, yet the diadem strictly was a very different thing from 
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what a crown now is or was ; and It was no other than only a 
(Illet of silk, linen, or some such thing. Nor appears it that 
any other kind of crown was used as a royal ensign, except only 
in some kirjgdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the 
beginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire’ (TitUt of 
Honor\ 1672, c. 8, J 2)l 

The Gr. diddyf/xa^ Lat. diadtTtm^ was a fillet of linen 
or silk, sometimes adorned with precious stones, or 
occasionally a flexible band of gold. This was the 
true emblem of royalty, the pa<ri\cla^ yvibptafia. 
(Lucian, Pise. 35), or insigne regium (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 29). On the other hand, the Gr. <rr^<f>avoty Lat. 
coronay a wreath or garland of real or artificial 
(usually gold) leaves, was not a distinctive royal 
emblem, and was applied to the victor’s, the 
bridal, the festal ‘crown* (see also Trench, 
Synonyms of the NTy s.v. <rr^0avot, diddrifia). The 
same distinction occurs in other languages, e.g. 
German Krone, the royal crown, Kranz, a garland. 
The English word ‘crown’ comprehends all kinds 
of coronal head-dresses, royal and other. 

I. Coronal head-dresses.—A distinctive head¬ 
dress of persons of high degree, but especially of 
kings and princes, originated from the custom of 
wearing various kinds of head-dresses, coronal, 
etc., on festal or other occasions, or by narticular 
classes of people—men as contrasted witli women, 
or, vice versa, rich as contrasted with poor, chiefs, 
medicine-men, members of a mystery society, and 
the like—or at festival dances such as are found 
among savages and European peasants (cf. Abbott, 
Mactaoninn Folklore, Camb. 1903, p. 31), or, again, 
from royal personages wearing a more ornate and 
valuable form of tlie customary head-dress. The 
crown, as a distinctive head-dress, may thus be 
traced back to very early times. Following upon 
elaborate methods of dressing the hair, such as are 
found among Polynesian and African tribes, the 
next step is to decorate the hair with bones, teeth, 
shells, feathers, leaves, flowers (see § 2), or other 
ornaments. Or a band or fillet of fibre, skin, 
leather, ivory, or metal serves to prevent the hair 
from falling over the face. This is found among 
the lowest tribes (Andamanese, Australians, Bush¬ 
men, Fuegians, etc.), but, from being merely use¬ 
ful, it soon becomes also ornamental or has orna¬ 
ments of various kinds affixed to it—tufts of 
feathers, fur, or wood shavings, teeth, shells, etc.; 
or it may be worn only on special occasions, like 
the coils of wire lx>und round the forehead and 
nape of the neck by Mukamba youths at dances 
{JAI xxxiv. [1904] 139). The fillet, thus widely 
worn, would have a distinctive character, or would 
be more decorative or formed of more precious 
material, when worn by persons of higher rank; 
and it is a direct forerunner of the royal fillet or 
diadem worn by kings as an emblem of sovereignty, 
either w'ith or without some other distinctive head¬ 
dress. The gold lunulas with the characteristic 
chevron decoration of the Bronze Age, found in 
the Celtic area, may be classed with ornaments of 
this kind, and were perhaps worn by chiefs 
(O^chelette, Man. (Parch, prf-hist. celt., Paris, 
1910, p. 353; Romilly Allen, Celtic Art, Lond. 1904, 
p. 39 L). More elaborate crowns are derived from 
the simple fillet or diadem by the addition of de¬ 
corations around its circumference, as, e.g., by 
fixing upright feathers in it (Fuegians, American 
Indians). Other elaborate head-dresses, combining 
the fillet and crown, or evolved from the former, 
are often worn by special classes or at special 
times. 

Thus s Tibetan female head-dress (chief’s wife) consists of a 
crown of lar^^e amber disks, in each of which is a coral be^, 
with similar ornaments on saliri bands, holdinjf the hair plaits 
together (Uockhill, Land of the Lamas, p. 184). Among 
the Kabyles rich women wear a coronal head-dress of highly 
ornamental open metal work, with numerous pendent orna¬ 
ments and chains; and a female head-dress in Java consists 
of a richly adorned head-band with star-like ornanients stuck 
round the upper edge (Hutchinson, Living Races of Mankind, 
VOL. IV.—22 


n.d. i. 78, ii. 393-4, 899). A circle of Jewelled gold, the upper 
edge heightened to four or more points, surrounding a jewelled 
cap, was formerly worn by Arab ladies of high rank (Lane, Arab, 
Society, 1883, j). 218). A Samoan head-dress worn by chiefs, and 
by girls at certain dances, consists of a triple band of teeth or 
shells on the forehead surmounted by an imposing head-dress 
{ib, i. 12; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 68). 
Among the natives of Torres Straits are found head-dresses of 
feathers, of fish teeth, or dog’s teeth coronets, or the dri, a fan¬ 
shaped arrangement of white feathers of the egret {JAI xlx. 
11890] 369). Among the tribes of Brazil the men at feasts wear 
a coronet of bright red and yellow toucan’s feathers, disposed 
in regular rows and attached to a circlet of plaited straw. 
These feathers, being specially prepared, are very rare, and the 
coronets are never parted with (Wallace, Amazon, 1896, pp. 
194, 202). Chiefs in Haiti wore a gold circlet similarly decorated 
(Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der Volkerpsych., Leipzig, 1908, p. 467; 
and, for a similar head-dress worn by chiefs among the Lacan- 
dones, NRi. 702)t 

As an emblem of royalty such a crown was worn by the Incas 
of Peru. It consisted of a turban with a tasselled fringe, in 
which were set upright two feathers of a very rare bird, the 
jMculiar emblems of ths Inca, which no one else might wear. 
This head-dress was buried with him, and two new feathers had 
to be procured for each coronation. The heir-apparent wore a 
similar fillet or fringe of a yellow colour as his insignia (I’resTOtt, 
Peru, 1899, p. Ilf.; Stoll, 467). Among the Mayas the king's 
crown was a golden diadem wider in front, surmounted by a 
plume of feathers which no one else might wear under pain of 
death {NR ii. 6^15). Mexican kings were crowned by the kings 
of Tezcuco with a diadem higher in front and running up there 
to a point, and adorned with beautiful feathers. The diadem 
was made of thin gold plates or woven of gold thread, and it 
hung down behind over the neck. Noble Aztec warriors wore 
hean-dresses of feathers set in gold fillets {ib. ii. 148, 375-6, 406, 
441^ All such crowns have followed the line of development 
which has produced the European crown from the diadem (} 8). 
For savage head-dresses, see Spencer-Gillen^, 687; E. Orosse, 
Anfdnge der Kunst, Freiburg, 1894, ch. 6 ; Stoll, 119 ; Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, pp. 729, 787, 84.3, 868, 880; Deniker, 
Races of Man, 1900, pp. 178, 371, 602, 622; Mary Kingsley, 
Travels in W. Africa, 1897, jx 224 ; and for the head-dresses 
peculiar to ths higher classes in Bab., Assyria, and Persia, see 
llawltnson, Ane. Monarchies, 1862, i. 133, ii. IW, Iv. 191, 333. 

The huge or elaborate masks and head-dresses worn at the 
performance of totemlc or tribal ceremonies or in mystery- 
dances by Australians, Melanesians, Africans, etc., sometimes 
assuming a form more or less coronal, need only lie referred to 
here as decorations reserved for certain persons, and worn only 
on specific occasions and at no other time. They are insignia 
of office, or form part of the necessary costume, sometimes sym¬ 
bolic or representative (see 8pencer-Gillen»* ^ passim ; Kingsley, 
483 ; Deniker, 179 ; Brown, 60ff.; JAI xix. [1889-90] 364). 

2. Chaplets.—From the custom of decorating 
the hair with flowers on festal occasions as a method 
of betokening joy, arose the use of chaplets or 
wreaths {arl^avoi, coronce), though these may be 
also connected with the 8imi)le fillet or hair-band 
into which flowers are sometimes stuck. Among 
savages, it is with the Polynesians and occasionally 
the Melanesians that the general wearing of flowers 
or regular chaplets is found most extensively. 
Among the former, women at dances w’ore wreatlis 
interwoven with their hair, and garlands and 
wreaths on forehead and breast. This custom has 
been largely given m> since the introduction of 
Christianity (Ellis, Polynes. Researches, 1831, i. 
134, 216 ; cf. also Brown, 317 ; Hutchinson, i. 6, 9, 
11, 17, 18; and, for a similar practice of wearing 
wreaths of grass and leaves among the Sakais, ib, 
i. 90). The custom was sporadic in America ; thus 
the Nahuas wore garlands at hanauets and dances 
{NR ii. 284, 290). Among peoples of antiquity 
the wearing of wreaths on festive occasions was 
wide-spread. From an early time in Egypt chaplets 
{meh) of lotus, myrtle, etc., were worn by the guests 
at banquets (Wilkinson, ii. 38,330), and the custom 
was also in use among the Greeks and Romans. 
Perhaps under the influence of Greek usage it 
spread to the Hebrews, and is often referred to 
as a common practice at times of rejoicing, especi¬ 
ally in the Apocryphal books (Wis 2* ‘ Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds ’; Ezk 23*^, Ca 3", Jth 15^*, 
Sir 32*, 2 Mac 3 Mac 4» 7*® ; cf. Acts of Thomas, 
crowns of myrtle and other flowers at a banquet, 
in W. Wright, Apoc. Acts, Lond. 1871, ii. 149). 

Wreaths and crowns were also worn ritually at 
festivals of the gods and at sacrifices (see next art. ; 
cf. Ac 14^», 2 Mac 6*). Tertullian writes that, 
besides the wreaths offered to the gods or their 
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images, ‘ the very doors, victims, altars, servants, 
and priests are crowned’ [de Cor. 10). The sacri- 
ficer wore; them (cf. the wreaths worn by Persians 
over their tiaras at vsacritit;es [Herod, i. 132]), and 
they were placed on the heads of the victims 
(Teutons [do ja Saussaye, Uvl. of the Teutons, 
Boston, 1902, pp. 368, 377], Hindus [Monicr- 
WiJliams, Kd. Thought and Life, 1SS3, p. 247], 
Mexican^ [yK iii. 359]; for other instances, .see 
I’ei t. de Cor., Pausan. cd. Frazer, v. 7. 7, vii. 20. I 
viii. 48. 2, x. 7. 8 , and notes; td arigcr, iVorship of 
the Iiouians, 1895, pp. 287, 306). Animals were 
adorned with them on festal occasions (Celts 
[Arrian, Cyneg. 34. 1 ], Persians [tlie crown royal 
on the horse’.s head, Est 6 ®J). Garlands and crowns 
are also worn at sacred dances (Mexico [NR iii. 
392], Melanesia [Haddon, Head-Hunters, 1901, pp. 
113, 187]; see al.so above). They were placed on 
city gates (Jos. BJ IV. iv. 4), on ternple.s (crowns of 
gold on the Jewish temple, 1 Mac 4®^), or wore 
worn by conquering armie.s (Jth 3^ 15**), or given as 
much coveted prizes at the games, fn the hist 
instance, from the my tins associated with the 
origin of the custom and from the ritual used in 


at first rejected by the Church, as it rejecte<l 
generally all wearing of (lowers on the head. 
But the custom Ava.s alreatly found among the Jews, 
the bridegroom wearing a garland or crown (Is 
Ca 3**), the bride a ‘beautiful crown’ (Kzk 16**). 
'fhe custom was in ahe^uirice from the time (d 
Vespasian, but was rr'.suiucd later. Among (’liris- 
tians also it U-came usual, the bridegroom wearing 
a garland of myrtle, the bride of verbena (Sid. 
A poll. Carm.l\ ‘ad Anthem.’); and it was regarded 
a.s improper for the unchaste to wear them (Chryso.s. 
Honi. 9 in 1 Tim.). The wearing of bridal gariand.s 
and crown.s is still custoiuary over a great part of 
Europe—Switzerland, Germany, Kumania, and in 
the north. 

In the Oreek Church ritual of marriage ttie bridegroom crowns 
the bride in Smuine, and the bride the bridegroom, while the 
priest. Iilease.s them and says, ‘O Lord, crown them with glory 
tid honour.' The service is hence called clkoKovOlo. tov 
<rrt<l>avu}^aTo%. In Macedonia the bridal wreaths are made of 
real or artificial flowers, or are silver garlands belong-tng to the 
church (rd (TTt^pnya). They are exchangetl in church at the 
crowning cerenuiny —applied to the whole W'edding 

rite (.Abbott, of>. cit. pp. lUS, 173). Ralston {op. cit. p, ‘279) 
lesi-ribes a local ceremony in Russia. In church, over the 
iieads of the bridal pair the groomsmen hold crowna, and must 


the Ju/iking of the wreaths, tlteir religious aspect them on the heads, but not hurrietlly, else jlMuck and 

....o.. ... ..... 1 ... im.sfortnne would follow. The nte is called vyenchanie, 

1. c idcnt, C rowiH Avere also worn by the r»ll,^iim.s 'crowning.' In .Servia, when a youth dies, a girl representing a 
to the tcmi)le or the oyrnin goddes.S at Hierapoll.s brule comes to the grave carrying two crowms. One is thrown 
(Lucian, de Dea Syria). In the Taurobulium the to the corpse, the other she keeps for some time. This is part 
candidate was crowned with gold and wreathed ot the oM ritual of the 'death-wedding -(Ralston, 310; see u. 
. I |.ji X 1 f I • iL 1 i.- £ \ i i Schrader, 2ofenAocAzeig Jena, 1904, and Aryan Rblioion, vol. 

w ith lillets before umlergoing the ba[>tlJim of blood p, 22 f.). In Germany and Switzerland the brifial wreath of 
(rrazer, Adonis'% 1907, p. 229) ; and in the Mithraic myrtle is made by the bridesmaids, but occasionally elsewhere 
initiations one of the rites was the presenting of a elaborate crowns are worn, formed, e.g., of a scries of 

crown on the noint of a awnr/l tn tViA Ann/IidofA diminishing circlets, one above the other, to which are llxed 
, , I • 1 7 7 £ the candidate, flowers, beads, figures in metal, some of which are probably 

Who put it on hl8 head and then transferred it to intended ae amulets. They are not worn by girls known to be 
his shoulder with the W'ords, ‘ Mitliras is my crown ’ already enceinte (see Stoll, 456 f., 469 ; Kossmann-Weiss, Mann 


lUH snouiuer witii tne W'oras, * Mithras is my crown ' already enceinte (see Stoll, 466 f., 469 ; Kossmann-Weiss, Mann 
(Tert. de Cor, 15, de Prcssc. Hcer. 40) Wreaths Stuttgart, 1890, ii, 184, 188). Among the Letts the 

M’prA nltjn worn Lv 1 * * bride wears a crown of gold paper and silk, on a framework of 

r T - ,A ^ f y those initiated into the rriy.steries wire and pasteboard, she receives it from an honourable 
01 ISLS (Apul. iMeiarn. xi. 24). In the baptismal matron, who keeps it for the use of the brides of the district 
ceremonies of tlio Mandieans a crown was used elaborate Norwegian bridal crown is handed 

(W Brandt Die vtT.nnShi.tirhp PpHninn T down as an heirloom in well-to-do families, but in each \ illage 

nianaaxsctie Religion, Leipzig, ^ ornaments, is kent for the iioor 


1889, pp. 108, 113). 

Wreaths are al.so worn at the end of harvest in 
European folk-custom. They are made of the last 
ears of corn, sometime.s with tlio addition of flowers 
and tinsel, and are worn often by the person who 
has cut them. He or she represents the corn- 
divinity, and is drenched with water as a fertility 
charm. In this ca.se tlie wreath is the direct link 
between the corn and the human representative of 
tlie divinity of the corn (Frazer, Adonis^, 195f.; 
Kal.ston, Songs of the Riiss. People, 1872, p. 250). 
At the Jewi.sh feast of Tabernacles—a festival of 
ingathering of fruits—it wa.s cu 8 t<jrnary for the 
Jews to sit in booths with wreaths on their heads 
(Jub. 14*®). Booths and wreaths siigge.st a former 
cult of vegetation. Hence also divinities as.soci- 
ated with fertility or with tlie crops wore wreaths 
of corn : e.g. Isis, who was said to have di.scovered 
corn (Tert. de Cor. 7; Aug. de Civ. Dei, viii. 27 ; cf. 
akso the wreath.s of corn worn by the children sacri¬ 
ficed to Artemis [Pausan. vii. 20 . 1 ]). In European 
Mav-day customs, besides the hoops covered with 


It, aa well as a set of bridal ornaments, is kept for the poor 
bride's temporary use (Chambers, Book of Uaye, 1863,1. 720-721 ; 
Hutchinson, ii. 427). 

Among the Hindus, from Vedic times, the custom of wearing 
ptrlands or crowns of precious metal or tinsel at in.irriuge has 
been common, and they are believed to have a protective 
efficacy against evil spirits which might enter by the head 
They are worn both by Hindus and Muhammadans (Crooke, JPt 
i. 239; Kossmann-Weiss, ii. 164, 167 ; SRB iii. 443f>). Among 
the Muhammadans of Egypt the bride wears a pasteboard cap 
or crown under the veil which covers the head ami face, and to 
which ornaments of value are attached externally (Ijine, Mod. 
Egyptiam, 1846, i. 220, Arab. Boc. 234). Among the Nahiias, 
bride and bridegroom were crow'ned with garlands (MR Ii. 2,^7). 
For Chinese bridal crowns, see IluU-.hinson, i. 140; and for 
Polynesian and Fijian bridal wreaths, ib. L 19, and Letourneau, 
Kvol. of Marr., 1907, p. 1‘24. 

4 . Funeral chaplets and crowns.—Among tlie 
Greeks and Romans the dead were crowned with 
chaplets, or these were placed as offerings on 
tombs (Lucian, de Luctu, U; Tert. de Cor. 10; see 
next art. § 2 ). In Egypt it was customary to place 
chaplets of flowers or leaves on the head of the 
mummy at the funeral ceremony, and these some¬ 
times remained on the head in the coflin. They 
were called ‘ the crown of the true voice,’ and 


Mav-day customs, besidp the hoo [.8 covered with were called • the crown of the true voice,’ and 
garfands and carried in procession, girls wear assured to the deceased, through the power of 
chaplets, ^ do also the May or \Vhitsuntide Thoth, the right intonation, without which the 
queen, and the May king or Jack-in-the-Green, magic formulte were mseless, or perhaps signified 
besides being dressed in or a<lorned with leaves, that he would l)e crowned triumphant and justified 
lese chaplets are an important part of the sym- in the other world. Special gardens were set 
nolle dress of a former anthropomorphic representa- apart for the flowers used in making these wreaths. 

veptatiim spirit (PL xi. [1900] 210 ; Trie statue which represented the mummy was also 

eluded with a prayer in which it was said of the 
« ^ ‘ A deceased, ‘Tliou wearest the crown among the 

• 1 • ^ crowns.—These are j^ods.’ Part of the ritual also consisted of brandish- 

ready found in antiaui^ worn by the bride or ing the oirhikau over the statue, and repeatinc a 

^ ‘ ‘r Horns has taken his diadem and his powers, 

1 p""! purixise in warding off evils Set has taken his diadem and his powers, then the 

from the head. Being u.sed hy jiagans, they were diadem lias come ont of thy head and has brought 
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the gods to thee.* This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horus 
and Set placing the crowns of the north and tlie south 
upon it. This would be done to the dead, and the 
magic virtue in these crowns, or in the urcRus 
which adorned them, would bring the gods into his 
power. Garlands and wreaths decked the tombs, 
just as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
crowned with flowers ; and wreaths were also worn 
by guests at feasts in honour of the dead before the 
final burial (Maspero, Etudes de myth, et d'arch. 
ig., raris, 1893, i. 218, 306, 316, 318, 358 f. ; Pleyte, 
‘La Couronne de Justification,* Actes du Cong. 

Leyden, 1884, pt.vi. 1-30; Wilkin¬ 
son, i. 403, iii. 306, 430, 432 ; Pint, de Isid. 21 ; see 
Charms and Amulets [Kgyp.], vol. iii. p. 43P*, on 
models of ciiadeins of Osiris buried with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
crowns in the other world). Flowers and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in modern Egypt. 

In the Brahmanic funeral ritual the bodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and flowers. 
Wreaths are also offered in the funeral rites and 
given to Brfthmans (Colebrooke, Life and Essays^ 
1873, ii. 173. 175, 178, 193; cf. SBE i. [1900] 137, xi. 
[1900] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dead king, with a 
garland of heron’s feathers on its head {NK ii. 606). 
Wreaths and garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to tiecorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used os depositories of their V)odie8 
(Brown, 387 ; Ellis, i. 404). Tlie early Christiana 
refused to make any use of funeral chaplets (Tert. 
de Cor. 10; Min. Felix, 12, 37; Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 
8), but it was not long before the prejudice against 
them was overcome. As a symbol of the martyr’s 
death a crown is found among the emblems on 
tombs, and chaplets or wreaths became a common 
adjunct of Cliristian funerals. In modern Greece 
dead maid(ms and children even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

S. Crowns and chaplets as offerings.—Crowns 
and garlands being so intimately associated with 
cult, they are a common species of sacrificial 
offering, besides being placed on the heads of 
victims (see next art. ; Pausan. ii. 17. 6, v. 12. 8; 
Lucian, de Dea Syria). At the feast of Ceres 
women presented corn-wreaths as an offering of 
firstfruits to her (Ovid, Met. x. 431 ff.). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are frequent objects 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians offered chaplets 
and wreaths to the gods and laid them on the 
altars, and presented golden diadems with the 
urcetts at the shrine of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest are 
the votive crowns of early niediteval times. These 
were ofl’ered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated by them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, be.side.s imita¬ 
tion crowns, the actual crowns were often dedicated 
in this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually hung a richly-jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspended from the 
lower edge, or the dedicatory inscription was some¬ 
times formed of separate letters depending from it, 
e.g. in the crowns of Svintilla and Reccesvinthus 
the pensile letters form the inscriptions, ‘Svintilla 
Rex offert* and ‘Reccesvinthus Rex otteret.* Be¬ 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowns, and from them the pensile coronce lucis of 
churches have originated. 

Examples of such votive crowns are numerous. The iron 
crown of Lombardy Is a band of Iron (said to have iwen ham¬ 
mered out of a nail of the cross) enshrined In a circlet m^e cu 
six gold plates, richly enamelled and jewelled, and hinged 
together. This crown Is known to have been used at the 
coronation of Agilulfus In 691, and it was in all prot>abihty a 
votive crown (Fontanini, de Cor. Jttrea. 1717 ; Labarte, Arte 


au moyen dge, Paris, 1872-6. li. 66 f.; Chainhsrt, 
nook of Daye, i. 678). Eight magnificent votive crowne of 
Reccesvinthua, king of the Spanish Visigotiis, his queen, and 
family, dating from the 7th cent., were found in 1868 at U 
Fuente de Uuarraz near Toledo (lAbarte, i. 4^); F. Losteyrie, 
Deser. du tr^aor de Guarrazar, Paris, 1800; Chambers, ii. ‘660). 
Another beautiful specimen is that of Svintilla, king of the 
Visigoths (Oiil-631), now at Madrid. On the whole subject, see 
the works cited, and Way, Arch. Joum. xvi. ‘26811. ; DC A i. 
460, 606. 

Crowns or wreaths of gold formed a species of 
tribute presented by subject peoples to kings, an 
example being found in the tribute of crowns 
commuted to a money payment, the crown-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetrius and Antioclms 
(I Mac 11“ 2 Mac 14* ; Josephus. Ant. 

XII. iii. 3). 

6. Priestly crowns.—The practice of special 
head-dresses being used to mark off certain classes 
led to the use of tliese by niedicine-incn or jiricsts, 
and not infrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Roman ritual, chaplets w’ere worn 
by priests. 

Among the Rurlata the ehaman formerly wore a crown con¬ 
sisting of an iron ring with two iron convex arches crossing it at 
right angles—an elaboraiioa of the simple fillet or band 
iii. 16D- In Mexico the chief priest of the great temple wore a 
crown of green and yelijw feathers, his assistants merely having 
their hair plaited and bound with leathern thongs. The priest 
of Tlaloc at the festival of the god wore a crown of basket-work 
closely f.ttlng below and spreading out above, with many 
plumes rising from the middle of it. The Toci priest, in offering 
sacrifice to the Mother goddess, had a square crown, wide 
■ bove, with banners at the corners and in the middle (NR ii. 
307, iii. 341, 856). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of the 
Shinto priest is a black cap (tbothx) bound round the head with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 204). Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, the jnleati, 
those wearing a cap, as compared with the common people, the 
eapillati, with flowing hair; garlands were also worn (de la 
Saussaye, 806; Grimm, Teut. Myth., 1880-81, pp. 91, 909). 
Tibetan priests at their ceremonies wear a species of helmet 
mitre, fitting over the bock and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belongs to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Rockhill, op. cit. p. 85 f.). 
Sculptures in Cappadocia show the ancient priest or pnest-king 
of that region wearing a high round head-dress encircled with 
fillets and ornamented In front with a rosette or bunch of jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
Adonis^, 101 ff.). The priests of 8andan (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called ‘ crown-wearers,' and elected to that office. One of them, 
Lvsias, wore a golden laurel wreath (Athcn. v. 64 ; Frazer, 111). 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 
golden tiara, the lesser priests a hat (rtAoc, Lucian, de Dea 
Syria, 42). The ancient Pars! priests wore high conical head¬ 
dresses (Stoll, 463), and Assyrian priests a kind of high truncated 
cone or mitre of Imposing appearance, or sometiines a richly 
ornamented fillet (Rawlinson, it 199, 276, 278X Babylonian 
priests wore an elaborate mitre, assigned also to the gods, or a 
second kind of mitre, or occasionally a horned cap. The head 
is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other riles (ib. 
iii. 434). Among the Hebrews the priests’ mitre or head-dress, 
plur. (ici5api«, AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘ head-tire,’Ex 28^0 29» 
89®,' Lv gis), was made of swathes of linen covered with a piece 
of fine linen hiding the seams of the swathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Possibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bab. conical 
cap, truncated (cf. Jos. Ant. in. vii. 8, ‘notbrought to a conical 
form '). Josephus says it resembled a crown. The high-priest’i 
mitre or turban (Ex 284-*fi), (a word applied by Jos. Ant. 

in. vU. 8 to the priests’ mitre also), probably differed in shape 
from the former. In addition a plate of gold, (w^toAov), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed to the front of the mitre 
or on the forehead. It bore the words ‘ Holy to Jahweh.’ The 
plate is also called ni), ' diadem ’ or ‘ mark of separation ’ (Ex 29«, 
cf. 893®-*^ ‘ the plate of the holj' crown of pure gold ’), and is on 
the mitre. This suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cf. Sir 46i* ‘ gold crowns/ and I Mao 1020 , 
where Alexander sends to Jonathan * a crown [or^^avovl of gold.’ 
In Is 281 the parallel to nqpy, ‘ diadem'). If the j'qf was a 
fillet of gold, there would then be a close correspondence to what 
Josephus (J5J ▼. V. 7) says of the golden crown or fillet (o’Wi^ai'oi) 
with the sacred characters, whlcn surrounded the mitre of fine 
linen, encompassed by a blue ribbon. The descriptions suggest 
a head-dress like the royal Persian khehatram, a cap swelling 
out to the top, and surrounded by a fillet or diadem (see § 8). 

Josephus gives a different description of the high-priest’s mitre 
in Ant. V. vii. 6, which is not reconcilable with the description 
In the other passage, and which is far from clear (see 11DB and 
EBi, S.V. ‘ Mitre'). 

Occasional references are made in early ecclesi¬ 
astical writings to a head-dress worn by the clergy 
during service. The mitre of a bisliop, a liead-dress 
cloven above into two erect tongue-shaped parts. 
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was at first an Eastern head-dress, especially 
characteristic of Phrygia, and hence formerly 
called ‘Phrygium.’ It is rarely alluded to before 
A.D. 1000, but in 1049 Leo IX. placed a mitre on the 
head of Kberhard, Abp. of Treves {PL cxliii. 595). 
From tliis time the references become much more 
common, showing that the use was spreading. The 
mitre is usually made of tine or rich material, 
embroidered, and often studded with gems. From 
the back depend two fringed bands hanging over 
the nape oi the neck. It is unknown in the 
Kastern Church, but is worn by all Roman Catholic 
bis lions and by abbots exempt from Episcopal 
jurisdiction and otliers privileged to wear it. Its 
use was discontinue<l after the Reformation in the 
Anglican Church, but it is now commonly worn by 
bisliops, and has always been a symbol of their 
ofhce(sce W. II. Marriott, VestiariuinCkristianum^ 
Lond. 1868, p. 22011'.; Hefele, ‘Inful, Mitra, und 
Tiara,' Beitr. z. Kirchengesc/i,, Tiib. 1864, ii. 223 f. ; 
DC At s.v. ‘Mitre’). In the earlier centuries, 
virgins assuming the veil wore a head-dress called 
a mitre (ningliam. Ant. VII. iv. 6; Isidore, de 
Ercl. offic. ir. xviii. 11). The Papal tiara (a word of 
Persian origin, signifying a high head-dress) is a 
swelling pointed and closed head-dress, which has 
varied much in shape (in the 14th cent, it was 
dome-shaped and oval). To this was added, at 
some date unknown, a single crown (8yml)olizing 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes) encircling 
the lower part, and, probably in the I2th cent., a 
second crown was set aljove this. The third crown 
was added by Urban V. (1362-70). At the top is 
fixed a small ball and cross of gold, and, as in the 
case of a mitre, two bands hang down behind 
(Ilefele, op. cit.). 

7 . Divine crowns and chaplets.— As various 
plants were sacred to the gods, chaplets of such 
plants M ere often associated with them. Tertullian 
{da Cor. 7) cites a work on crowns by Claudius 
Saturninus, which described how every flower, 
branch, or shoot Mas dedicated to the head of 
some divinity. Hence the custom of ottering 
chaplets to the gods, of croM'tiing their images 
with them, or of representing them wearing chap¬ 
lets. They also wear crowns (Pausan. ii, 17. 4, 6 , 
V. 11. 1; (Granger, 251, 305; see next art.). In 
many cases the crowns with M’hich images are 
represented are renlicas of the kingly crowm, or, 
where a king was held to be divine, he often wore 
the head-dress peculiar Uj the god with whom he 
was identified. The god M’as naturally regarded 
as a heavenly king mIio M ore the royal insignia ; 
and, contrariwise, the divine king wore the insignia 
of the god. 

In Mexico, at the festival of Huitzilopochtli his image was 
crowned with a paper crown, wide at the top and set with 
pluiues. Many other Mexit'an images wore crowns, or were 
adorned with them at festivals, and crowns were also worn by 
their human representatives (A'/f ii. ^22, 337, iii. 344, 362, 36J>, 
3S5, etc.). The images of the snake-f^oddess found in the iE^rean 
area wear a hig’h tiara, over which a snake rears ite head (see 
flg. in vol. 1. p. 143). On the head of the ^od sculptured on the 
rocks at Ibreez is a hif(h pointed cap adorned with a fillet and 
several pairs of horns, and the goddess of the ilittite sculptures 
at BoKhaz-Keui wears a flat-topped head-dress with ribbed sides; 
this is also worn by her female worshippers (Frazer, Adonis^, 100, 
105). The g^oddess Cy bele wore a tiirreted crown, and so also did 
the Syrian g^oddess, Atarjfatis (Lucr, ii. 606; Lucian, tU Dea Syr. 
31). Persian divinities wear a tiara like that of the kings or that 
worn by court officials (Rawlirison, iv. 333), and on the monu¬ 
ments of the Mithraic cult tiie god is frequently represented 
wearinjf an Oriental tiara (Toutain, ' Ia Li^ifende de M.,' Etudea 
dt la inyth.t 1909, p. 231 ff.). The crown of gold and precioua 
stones which David captured and placed on his head belonged 
to an ima^^e of the Aminonites (2 S 123<^). Bab. and Assyr. 
divinities are usually represented wearing the characteristic 
head-dress of the monarcns—a rounded cap with parallel horns 
encircling it from behind, and curving upward towards the front 
without meeting. This head-dress sometimes symbolizes the 
divinity on the astrological tablets (Kawlinson, il. 244, iv. 334; 
.Maspero, Davni of Civilization^ 1894, p. 666). Bab. divinities are 
also said to have been crowned with golden crowns (Ep. Jer.®). 
In the Descent of letar, at the first gate of Hades the keeper 


deprives IStar of * the mighty crown of her head.’ In Egypt 
the statues of the gods were often crowned with chaplets and 
wreaths, but, besides this, they are usually represented with 
some symbolic head-dress—the sun, and horns, or plumes, or the 
uratus and disk, etc. But they frequently wear the crowns 
characteristic of the kings—the high white crown of the south, 
or the red crown of the north, or both together, enclosed or side 
by side. Just as the kings wore their emblems; e.g. the king 1 ^ 
Ammon wore the tall hat, with long plumes, of the god. Osiris 
is frequently represented, e.g. in the small golden images of the 
god as a mummy used in the festival of the month Choiak, or in 
the judgment scenes, wearing the white crown flanked by two 
plumes, or with the urceus, worn alto on the crown of the sun- 
god. The atef crown is also worn by some gods (Wilkinson, lii. 
ch. 18; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1908, passim ; Book of the 
Dead, cvii.-cxxii.). Images and pictures of Hindu divinities 
usually show them wearing simple or elaborate crowns or tiaras, 
sometimes with a nimbus. Or separate crowns form part of the 
decoration and dress of an image. These are often of great value, 
and are encrusted with precious gems—diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
eta The myths and sacred books occasionally refer to the 
crowns of the gods (M'ilkins, Hindu Myth.^, Calcutta, 1882; 
Monier-Williams, 219, 449). In Buddhism the figures of Buddha, 
of Bodhisattvas, and (in Tibet) of the divinities of the Buddhist 
pantheon are frequently represented with crowns or coronal 
head-dresses or tiara-like 8tructure8(Wilkins, 226; Kockhill, 103, 
131, 293; Oriinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, Berlin, 1900; Stoll, 692X 

In later Christian art, God the Father is repre¬ 
sented with the current regal or imperial crowns, 
or with the Papal tiara encircled, according to the 
period, with one, two, or three crowns, but also 
sometimes, as if to show His superiority to the 
Pope, with five crowns. In earlier art, Christ is 
sometimes represented with the brow encircled by 
a diadem, and later with the re^al or imperial crown 
or the Papal tiara; to this is sometimes added 
the crown of thorns, wliich, by itself, is figured 
in many other representations, especially 01 the 
Crucifixion. Where the Trinity is renresented 
as one Person with three faces, the head is often 
adorned with a single crown or tiara (A. N. Didron, 
Chr. Iconography t Lond. 1886, passim). The Virgin 
is also represented with a crown, or is depicted in 
the act of being crowned by the Father or the Son 
or the Trinity with the crown of a queen or empress, 
reference being made to the texts Ps 2P 8®, as in 
the case of the crowning of the Son by the Father 
after the Ascension. This was in accordance with 
the legend of the Virgin’s coronation in heaven 
after her Assumption. Angels and Christian vir¬ 
tues, and even the figure of Death, are often repre- 
.sented with a croMn (Didron, passim). Some of 
the Gnostics crowned their sacred images (tlie Car- 
pocratians [Iren. adn. Hear. i. 25. 6]), and from this 
or from the similar pagan practice the custom 
pa.s.sed into the Christian Church, and images or 
pictures were crowned with special ceremonies 
when they were dedicated (Trede, Das Heiden- 
thum in aer rbm. Kirche, Gotha, 1891, i. 194, 283, 
ii. 343 If., iv. 245-48, etc. ; for the modern Roman 
usage, see Cath. Encyc. vii. 670). Images of the 
Madonna on waysides are also croMmed with chap¬ 
lets (Trede, iv. 208). 

8. Royal crowns.—We have seen (§ i) that the 
royal crown originated from the wearing of a special 
head-dress by special classes, or it is a specialized 
form of the ordinary head-dress. Among the higher 
savages, some such head-dress is worn by chiefs, 
like the hand of cloth worn round the temples as a 
kind of crown by some chiefs in E. Africa, or the 
frontlet or crown with a wig of woman’s hair worn 
by chiefs in Samoa (Macdonald, Africana, i. 16; 
Brown, 316; cf. also the other instances in § i). 
We turn now to the higher nations of antiquity. 

In Assyria the royal croM'n consisted of a head¬ 
dress of felt or cloth, shaped as a cone rising in a 
gracefully curved line, and truncated at tlie apex. 
The upper part receded into the lower, so that 
the top alone was visible and proiected above the 
former. It was ornamented with red and white 
bands with embroidery or plates of gold. Round 
the lower edge was a hand or diadem rising in front 
with a large rosette, with the ends hanging down 
behind the ears to the shoulders. Sometimes such 
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a fillet, higher in front or uniform in width, is worn 
alone, and in the earlier sculptures the tiara is 
lower than in the later. The queen wore a diadem 
with turrets like the crown of Cybele (Kawlinson, 

ii. 100, 108 ; Stoll, 210, 459, 463). In Babylon the 
kings wore the horned cap, the symbol of divinity 
—a kind of rounded cone with a double pair of 
horns surrounding tlie sides and front, or a tower¬ 
shaped liead-dress with or without these horns, 
terminating in a coronet of feathers. The lower 
space was decorated with rosettes, etc. It was 
made of richly coloured felt or cloth. The higher 
classes, botli in Assyria and in Babylonia, wore a 
distinctive head-dress (Rawlinson, i*. 133, iii. 433; 
Maspero, 719; Stoll, 459). The royal crown of 
Persia, the khshatram^ was a high cap of bright 
coloured felt or cloth, swelling out slightly towards 
the flat top, and terminating in a projecting ring. 
Hound the bottom ran a fillet or ‘band of blue’ 
spotted with white—the diadem strictly so called. 
It was adopted by Alexander and his successors. 
In some cases the kings are representeil wearing 
more or less ornamental diadems or radiated 
crowns, or a head-dress resembling that of the 
Medes—a high-crowned hat, with ribbed sides, 

< alled t'mra or kuhirls ( = klunhatrain)^ the latter 
word being a]>plied to the royal tiara (Rawlinson, 

iii. 86, iv. loo). In Egy])t, diadems were worn by 
princely personages, but that peculiarly symbolic 
of royal authority was the M7vea^’-seri)ent, of metal 
or gilded wood, the coiled body forming the diadem, 
and the head poised above the forehead of the 
monarch. It was also aflixed to other head-dresses 
worn by the king in common with the gods. 

Of these the riiont important were the white crown of Upper 
I'ffVpt, a tall conical head vlrcss swellinff out allKhtly in front 
and terininating in a rounded knob; and the red crown of 
f.ower KK^ypt, cylindrical In form but widening out upwards, 
and with the buck part carried higher than tnc front. The 
coii»bination of the two crowns, the white worn within the red, 
waa called pshent. They were put oti at the coronation ; and on 
lias-reliefs, female figures symbolic of the two Kgypts, each 
crowned with the respective crown of her districjt, stand on 
either side of a king wearing the pshent. In other cases, Nubti 
or Set and Horns crown tlie king, and goddesses invest the 
»ineen with her insignia—two long feathers and the globe and 
horns of Ilathor. These crowns were also worn in battle and 
on other oci^asions, and they, with other forms, were common 
to go(is and kings. Thus the king is de8cril>ed as ‘ son of the 
Sun, decked witli the solar crowns’ (Wilkinson, ii. 327, iii. 361; 
-Maspero, 26r); M. Hriminer, Egypl^ Cainb, II.S.A,, 1892, p. 12; 
•A. filoret, FHt CaracUre rel. de la royaxitS pharaoniqiis, Paris, 
1902, p. 310). 

In religious ceremonies the king wore a striped 
linen head-dress, descending in front over the 
breast, and terminating in a queue fastened by a 
ribbon. Fillets of golil and, occasionally, radiated 
crowns \vere worn by the Ptolemys. Among the 
Ileluews a common word for crown is "ijj, which 
signilies ‘consecration’ or ‘mark of se[)aration,’ 
and is ap[)lied both to the gold plate or fillet of the 
high priest’s mitre (Ex 29^^39=’''), ami to the royal 
diadem or fillet, which may have been of gold or 
of embroidered silk decorated with jewels (2 S P®, 
2 K IP^—the only refereiicx* to coronation ; cf. Zee 
9^® ‘ the stones of a crown ’). Another word, 
is also used, IxAli for the royal crown and for the 
crown in a symbolic sense (2 8 12'^, Ezk 21^, Is28\ 
Job 19®, Pr 4® etc.). This word may signify a 
diadem, since in Ca 3” it is applied to the bride¬ 
groom’s garland, but in Job 31^ the can be 
bound to the head. This may refer to a head-dress 
of a turban form. Possibly the diadem proper 
<urrouTuled another head-dress of a turban shape, 
or like the Persian or Assyrian exanijJes. 

I’he crown of a conquered monarch was some¬ 
times set on the head along with the conqueror’s 
own diadem. In 1 Mac IP^, Ptolemy set the crowns 
of Egypt and Asia on his head when entering 
Antioch in triumph (cf. Died. Sic. i. 47 ; Rev 19**). 

The early Christian emperors wore fillets or 
diadems of gold adorned with jewels, or of rich 


silk (the latter finally disappearing in the time of 
Justinian [Labarte, ii. 39]). The diadem is some¬ 
times worn alone, or it surrounds a cupola or 
jewelled cap, the combination of cap or tiara and 
diadem resembling that of the Persian kings. In 
antiquity the fillet or diadem easily passed over into 
a crown by the addition of a row of ornaments or 
symbols to the upper edge of the circumference of 
a metal diadem. This is already seen in the corona 
niuraliSy navaliSy vallaris, etc., or in the radiate 
crowns of the Persian kings, the Ptolemys, and 
Nero and later Roman emperors. The form of 
these radiate crowns is also connected probably 
with the radiate nimbus with which kings were 
often rejiresented, and which was the adornment of 
the sun-god as well as of other divinities in art. 
Such crowns were thus a symbol of the monarch’s 
divinity (Dieterioh, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 419 ; 
Didron, i. 34 fT.). Crowns, as distinct from dia¬ 
dems, appear in early mediteval Europe. In 
England the diadem soon gave place to the crown. 
William the Conqueror and other Norman kings 
wore diadems ornamented on the upper edge with 
trefoil uprights, and the crown form soon became 
more elaborate. The first English exanuJe of an 
arched crown dates from the reign of Henry IV. 
The coronets of English peers are circlets of gold, 
variously ornamented according to rank (like the 
crowns of Continental nobles), and enclo.sing a 
crimson velvet cap edgiid with ermine. The 
earliest is the ducal coronet, 1362 ; the latest that 
of barons, 1660 (see Legge, English Coronation 
Records^ 1901). 

9 . Sacred and magical aspects of the crown.— 
We find, sporadically, medical or magical virtues 
ascribed to wreaths and cliaplets (Athen. xv. 16, and 
cf. the magical efficacy attributed to bridal and 
to funeral wreaths in Egyi)t, 3 , 4 ). This would 
be a natural result wliere garlands were made of 
the flowers or leaves of sacred plants or trees. 
Wherever the king is honoured as divine, the 
crown, as the peculiar symbol of royalty, will have 
a magical character, more })articularly as it is so 
frequently worn also by tlie gods. 

The golden wreaths and chaplets of oak leaves worn by early 
Greek and Italian kings, as well as l)y other persons in later 
times, are supposed to nave originally marked the wearer as vice¬ 
gerent of a god of whom the oak was the sacred tree, and in 
which as well as in the wearer of the wreath he was supposed to 
be incarnate (Cook, FL xvii. [19061316 ; Frazer, Kingship, lOSi If,). 
While this is not impossible, and wlulo, generally speaking, 
w’realhs of leaves or flowers may denote a connexif)n wiib 
divinities, it is probable that the diadem of a monarch did not 
necessarily denote his divinity, though, as representing the 
highest sovereignty, it was natural that gods should also be re¬ 
presented with it. The god was rei)reseiited under the highest 
forms known to men, and these were generally ro^ al. 

The regalia of kings tend always to l)c regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. In some quarters possession 
of them ‘ carries with it the right to the throne,’ 
and they have wonder-working properties, as among 
the Mal^s (Frazer, Kingship^ 121 , 124; Skeat, 
Malay magic, 1900, pp. 23, 59). Generally speak¬ 
ing, the word ‘ crown ’ comes to be used figuratively 
for all that the monarchy implies. In Egyi>t the 
urceus diadem, emblem of sovereignty, had a 
magical power, and could execute the king’s secret 
purposes or inflict vengeance. It is said to ‘ bum 
nis enemies with its flames ’ ; it threw itself upon 
those who approached it, and choked them in its 
coils. The supernatural virtues thus communi¬ 
cated to the crown gave it an irresistible force, and 
the royal crown was also regarded as having divine 
power (Erman, Die dgyptische ReL, Berlin, 1905, 
D, 40; Maspero, 265, Etudes, i. 78-79; cf. also 

'tudes, ii. 134, for other magical crowns ; and for 
the magical powers of the crowns of the dead, see 
§ 4 ). Crowns may have been occasionally used a.s 
instruments of divination, e.g. in the choice of a 
king. In a Transylvanian folk-tale the crown is 
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laid before the assembly on a hillock. It rises, 
floats in the air, and lights on the head of the 
destined king (.1. llaltrich, Deutsche Volksvuirchen^^ 
Vienna, 1S85, ]». 195). The Yorubas of W. Africa 
look u])on the royal crown as possessing magical 
iHJwers, and slieep are occasionally sacrificed to it 
oy tile king himself (MacGregor, Jour. Afr. Soc.^ 
no. 12 [19U1J, p. 472). Crowns are sometimes 
mytlucally said to have descended from heaven 
ujxm tlie king’s head (Bousset, Gnosis^ Gbttingen, 
1907, ]). 147). There may also have been current 
an idea that tlie life of a king depended on the 
safety of his crown. In the Mandcean myths of 
the conquest of the dark powers Grand KiiliA by 
xMandA d'UajjA and by Hibil ZiwA, Gr is deprived 
by l)utli heroes of his crown ‘of living lire,’ in 
whicli his strength lies, and in this way he loses 
all lii.s might (W. Brandt, Mttnduische Srhrifteyi, 
Gottingen, 1893, [ip. 131, 175, 178). These myths 
are certainly ba.sed on .some current belief in the 
magical virtue of the crown. 

10 . The crown in early Christian thought.—In 
the X r the victor’s crown at the games {jT^<f>apos) 
is used symbolically' of the reward of a faithful 
(duistia/i course, tlie incorruptihle Ixnng 

<*oiit 1 ast<'d with the corruptible (1 Co 9 * ; cf. 2'I'i 
2’;. It. is a ‘crown of righte<Hisn«sH’ (2 Ti 4^), the 
‘immortal (Town of gloiy ’ (6 dixapdvTivos riji dd^rjs 
crtCp'Wos, 1 B 5'^), the ‘ crown of life ’ (JaG^, Uev 2'®; 
cf. .‘dd- Hence in vi.sions of heaven the crowns are 
prominent. The elders in Uev 4^ wear crowns 
{oTopavoL) oi gold; in the Ascension of Isaiah the 
jTojthet sees crowns laid up in the highe.st heaven 
for the saints ; in BarLaam and Josaphat, Josajihat 
sees the iieople of the heavenly city with crowns in 
their hands (.1, F. Boissonade, Anec. Grteca, Baris, 
1S29-31, iv. 30U). Chri.st has on His head ‘many 
diadems’ {Sia^h/^o-Ta ToXXd, Kev 19''*), one fillet bound 
above the otiuir, signifying ditl’erent sovereignties 
(cf. 13\ where the dragon lias ten diadems). This 
conception is already found in later Judaifitii ; the 
fsithful receive crowns and palms (2 Es The 

wearing of garlands and crowns on earth being ob¬ 
noxious to the early Christians on account of pagan 
associations, stress was tlierefore laid on the worth 
of the symbolic heavenly garland (<rr^0asos), and 
especially the immortal crown of martyrdom {Mart, 
of S. Polijcarp, 17 ; Tert. de Cor. 15, ‘ Why do you 
condemn to a little chaplet, or a twined head-band, 
the brow de.stined for a diadem?’). Lactautius 
{de Mort. Pers. 1(5) describes the martyr’s garland 
of victory as ‘ an unfading crown laid up in the 
kingdom of the Lord.’ In iierimis {Sim. viii. 2) the 
angel (;ommands garlands of palms to be brought 
out for those in wliose rods he foun<^ branches with 
fruit (cf. also Euseb. HE v. 1 [Letter of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons]), Sucli references to 
the crown of immortality or joy or to the martyr’s 
crown are coj)ious in early Christian literature, and 
the symbol of the crown also appears in Christian 
ar(!hieol(jgy. Hands stretched from heaven pre.sent 
crowns to the martyrs, or angels descend and crown 
them (Didron, i. 95). The crown by itself, or with 
a palm branch or other symbols, is also symbolic of 
the eternal reward in heaven offered to the victor. 

Litbrature.— L. F. Day, 'The Crown, Its Growth and 
Development,' Magazine of Art, vol. xi, (1888); W. Jones, 
Croums and Coronations, 1883; jf. Labarte, Uistoire des arts 
iruiustriels au rnoyen Age, Paris, 1872-5 ; O. Stoll, Das 
Oeschlechtsleben in der Vblkerpsychologie, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 452 fT., and other works cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

CROWN (Greek and Roman).—The words cttD 
ipavos, corona, and their variants are u.sed by 
Greeks and Romans of circular ornaments that 
could be placed on the head, carried in the hand, 
or hung on a sufiport as offering or decoration, 
either made of, or artificially representing, or by 
their decoration more or less remotely suggesting, 


flowers, leaves, or fruits of the field. The origin 
of tlie custom of wearing such ornaments lay pro¬ 
bably in the mere instinct of decoration rather 
than in any notion of a symbolical significance in 
the plants used. Suc.li decorations are a natural 
expression of a joyful state of mind, and, as the 
primitive worshipper attributes to his deity feel¬ 
ings like his own, they would be considered accejit- 
able to the gods. As expressing joyfulness, they 
would in time become customary or de rigueur on 
all festal occasions, whether sacred or profane. 

1. The use of crowns for religious purposes is 
not mentioned in Homer ; nevertlieless the use of 
sprays of foliage for dedicatory purposes seems 
to have prevailed very early in tlie /Egean ; at 
Cnijssus was bjund a spray of foliage made of thin 
gold plate and wire in a flat bowl {BSA viii. 
[1901-02] 25), and the employment of natural sprays 
probably preceded that of metal imitations by long 
ages. Now the most convenient and decor.ative 
way of carrying such sprays, or of attaching them 
to cultus-figures, was to twine them into wreaths, 
which could be worn on the head of the wor¬ 
shipper or pla(!ed on the figure of the deity. 

A« early us the 7th cent, such garlands were essential in 
>racticnlly all Bai'riflces (Sappho, ijuoted by Alhen, xv, G74e). 
n Aristophanes (Themn. 446 it.) a widow who liad 8upi>ort(*d her 
five children by making wreaths coniplains that more than half 
her business has gone since Kuripiuee persuaded people that 
there are no gods. 

Being part of the furniture of cultus, the wreath 
imjiarted sacred ness to the wearer for the time 
being ; the slavi* in Aristophanes considers that, 
while wearing a wreath, he cannot be beaten by 
his master {Pint. ‘20f.). 

2. The essentially joyful associations of the 
wreath are proved by the fact that mourners did 
not laear them at funerals. Xenophon, wliile 
sacrificing, heard of the death of liis son ; in sign 
of mourning he took off the crown that he was 
wearing. But when he heard that his son had 
died like a brave man, lie resumed his crown and 
proceeded with the sacrifice (Val. Max. v. 10). At 
mournful ceremonies, such os the Spartan Hya- 
cinthia (Athen. iv. 139), the crown was not worn ; 
the Sicyonians used flowers only, instead of wreaths, 
in sacrificing to the Eiimenides at Titane (I’aus. li. 
xi. 4). Where we see wreaths, lillets, etc., de¬ 
posited at a tomb, these are brought as ollcTings to 
tlie spirit of the deceased, not ?us tokens of mourn¬ 
ing. Such wreaths the Cliristians regarded as 
essentially offerings to a deity, and therefore to 
be condemned (cf. Justin Mart. Apol. i. 24 : ‘The 
Christians do not worship the same gods as the 
heathen, or offer up libations or incense, or bring 
them crowns or sacrifices’; so, too, Minucius Felix, 

. 43, ed. Ouzel, 1652, ‘ nec mortuos coronamus’). 
'ypical of the Greek custom is the beautiful 
Attic lekythos {JHS xix. [1899] pi. 2), showing 
a tcenia tied round the tombstone, oil-flasks anil 
wine-jugs, some with wreaths laid over them, 
ranged on the steps, and a woman bringing a 
tray full of wreaths and tcenice. Sometimes tomb¬ 
stones were made with a receptacle suited for 
holding a crown of loaves {Arch. Zeit. 1871, pi. 
42). Tne dead body itself was crowned {KaTacrTi<pav 
t6v v€Kpb¥, Eur. Pheen. 1632), as part of the last 
honours, in keeping with the wasning and anoint¬ 
ing of it, and dressing it for its last journey 
(Lucian, de Luctu, 11). Members of some associa¬ 
tions, such as the lobacchi, were entitled to a 
crown at their death, provided out of the common 
funds (E. S. Roberts, Introd. to Gr. Epigr. ii. 
Cambridge, 1905, pp. 91, 160). Inscriptions of the 
Phrygian HierapoUs often mention the <TTe<pavum.K6v^ 
a sum left by the deceased, the interest on which 
was devoted to the annual renewal of wreaths on 
his tomb (Humann, etc., Altertiimer v. Hierapolis, 
Berlin, 1898, p. 129). At a Roman ftmmi there 
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were carrind not merely crowns ofl'ered by the 
mourners, but such as the dead might have won 
by his own deeds. In later times, the idea of 
the pro})itiation of the dead grad\ially dying out, 
the wreath came to be laid on the tomb merely 
as a mark of honour ; but it would be hard to 
say where the urimitive significance of the usage 
merged into tne modern. 15y far the greaKir 
number of the crowns actually preserved come 
from tombs ; but this is only because the conditions 
in tombs are more favourable than elsewhere for 
the preservation of them, as of other antiquities. 

3 . In ritual the use of wreaths was manifold. 
They might be used, as tijeiiim were used, to 
decorate the image of the god (see Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas (^Classical Antiquities, London, 
1894, xiv. 3). They could be worn by those who 
performed the sacrifice. They could be offered up 
(Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 1984). They could be used 
to decorate tlie victims (Lucian, dc Sacr. 12); thus 
was Iphigenia decorated (Eur. Jph. in Aul. 1477). 
The garlands brought by the priest of Zeus at 
Lystra to llarnabas and Paul (Ac 14^*) were either 
onerings to them or decorations for the oxen which 
lie proj)Osed to sacrifice, (iailands were used to 
decorate tlie slirine, the altar, sacred trees, and all 
sorts of instruments and vessels employed. The 
whole scene was thus made at once cheerful and 
solemn, the objects so adorned being brought into 
intimate relation with the god. ^Voollen fillets 
served t he same pur])ose, whetlier made up into cir- 
ciilar form, or merely hung on the victim or object, 
or used to attacli it to the ligure of the deity. 

The lover’s practice of hanjfing {farlanda on the door of the 
object of hiu alToctions is explained by Atherueiia (xv. 670(f) as 
inspired l)y his deniro either to honour the beloved one (just as 
the doors of totuplcs were garlanded), or to honour Kros (the 
beloved hoinjf re^^arded as his iinai^e, and the house therefore as 
his temple), or, having been robbed of the ornament of his soul, 
to give to the robber his body’s ornament in addition. In specu¬ 
lations such as th(‘so we see th« idea that these garlands were, 
at any rate, a semi-religious kind of offering. 

Probably the must important crowns from a 
ritual point of view were the ‘priestly coronets’ 
(cf. al)uve, p. .SStP) worn by the officiating persons, 
whetlier professional i)rie.sts or not. When the 
crowns were made of flowers or leaves, these were 
usually of the kind .sacred to the deity served, 
although in a very great number of case.s the plant 
used .seems to have been laurel. This may have 
been owing to its purifying property, although in 
many iiiuiiuments the appearance of laurel may be 
due to defective repre.seutation. The wreaths 
worn by priests were sometimes, especially in 
later day.s, decorated with medallions appro]>riate 
to the cult. A priest of Cybele (relief in Capitoline 
Mu.seum [Bauniei.ster, Dcnkm., Munich, 1885-88, p. 
801]) weais on a laurel wreath three medallions re- 
)resenting the Idman Zeus, Attis, and another deity. 
)omitian, when presiding at the Capitoline Games, 
wore a crown decorated with images of the Capi¬ 
toline triad—Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva; the 
ilamen dialis and the high priest of the Flavian 
dynasty, who supported him, had crowns also 
containing the image of the Fmiperor himself 
(Sueton. Domit. 4 ). Recent discoveries have 
further illustrated this practice. The crowns worn 
by high priests of the Imperial cultus were not 
merely of bronze but of even more precious metal, 
elaborately decorated with busts of the Emperors. 
In Epictetus (i. 19) the prospective priest of the 
Augustan cult says, ‘ I shall wear a golden crown ’; 
and Tertullian speaks of the golden crowns of the 
provincial priests {de Idol. 18, with Oehler’s note), 
Busts of such priests, and an actual bronze crown 
from Ephesus, as well as representations of such 
crowns on coins of Tarsus, make this^ clear, and 
throw liglit on such a title as 

xal cTi<t>o.v‘r](t>6poi tov ff^pi.TayTOS avrQv oIkov {Jahrcs- 


hefte d. Oest. Arch. Inst. ii. 245 f.). Another 
peculiar form of ritual crown is the ‘ arc hieratic ’ 
crown shown on certain coins of Syrian Antioch 
{Brit. Mus. Caial. Coins, ‘Galatia,’ etc., p. 167). 

So c.ssential was the crown in tlie cult that Xa^etp 
{dpad^^acrOai, etc.) rdp roO OeoO err^epavov is equivalent 
to a.s.suniing the prie.sthood (Dittenber^er, Orientis 
Graici Inacriptiones Selectee, vol. ii., Leipzig, 
1905, no. 767, note 14), and aTt<pavrj<pbpoi include 
all profe.ssioiial yiriests and all magistrates who in 
virtue of tludr office take part in public rites {ib. 
332, note ‘24). The right to wear a crown at all 
public festivals is expressly included in the privi¬ 
leges of the priest of iWidon Tleliconius at 
Sinope {<TTt(papoi ty diraffiroU dyuxTLv [ Miehtd, llccueil, 
Brus.sels, 1896-1900, p. 734]). Siu h oilicial crowns 
are to be distinguished from those awarded to 
priestly officials by their grateful fellow-citizen.s on 
their retirement from office or even after their death 
(I)ittenberger, op. cit. 470). I'hese are analogous 
to the crowns awarded to other officials. 

4 , The wearing of crowns hij deities is closely 
connected, as we have seen, with the cu.stoni of 
oflering crowns to them at sacrifices. Mdien special 
plants were a.ssociated with certain deities, a wreath 
of such a plant was a natur<al attribute and a 
convenient means of identification, altliough the 
latter feature would apj)eal less to the ancient 
worKlnp|)er than to tlic Fuodern arch.Tologist. The 
a.s.sociation8 of vegetable crown.s are in many ca.se.s 
quite clear. Demeter and Bersei)horic wear barley ; 
tlie Dodomcau Zeus wears oak ; Apollo has laurel ; 
Athene, olive (which she wears as a rule round 
her helmet); Aphrodite, myrtle; IJcracles, poplar 
or styrax ; Dionysus and his train wear ivy 
(seldom, if ever, vine-leaves); Poseidon on coins 
struck by Antigunus Gonatas or Dosori, and on a 
rare coin of A rad us of 174 n.C. {Brit. Mus. Catal. 
Coins, ‘ Pluenicia,’ nl. iii. 18), has a curious marine 
plant {Fucus vcsiculosus ?); a bust from Puteoli re- 
yu esentingalocal water-deity is crowned with grapes 
and vine-leave.s (Hoscher, Lex. i. 1686). But these 
apyiropriat ions are not exclusive : Zeus, for instance, 
is usually laureate; as we have already seen, 
the laurel seems to have heem the plant most 
commonly u.sed for wreaibs. Variou.s deities are 
repre-sented in Greek art wearing crowns of a more 
elaborate kind. I'hat of the Hera of Polycleitus 
at Argos was decorated with figures of the Graces 
and Seasons, ])r()hahly in high relief; and on coins 
(of Argos, Elis, Croton, etc.) and other works of 
art Hera i.s usually shown wearing a somewhat 
elaborate crown with floral designs in relief. On 
coins of Mallus, Cronus wears a metal diadem ; 
and Cybele is commonly rejiresented as City- 
godde.ss wearing a walled crown (see ClTY). Tlie 
Cyjirian Aphrodite, in statues, terra-cottas, and 
coins of Cyprii.s, wears a richly decorated crown, 
obviously meant to be of metal; on some coins of 
Salamis and on a stone head from Dali she has a 
peculiar crown made of semicircular plates {Brit. 
MUS. Catal. Coins, ‘ Cyprus,’ p. cxi). Often she 
.seems to be identified with the City (t6.). At 
Paphos she wears a combination of tne Oriental 
polos, decorated with palraettes, and the walled 
crown {ih. pi. xxii. 10). On some Cypriote terra¬ 
cottas we also find a decoration of palmettes or 
yihinxes {Brit. Mus. Catal., ‘Terra-cottas,’ A 275). 
These rich crowns are characteristic of tlie Oriental 
element in her cult; nevertheless the ordinary 
Greek Aphrodite often wears an elaborate metal 
crown, and sometimes, ‘ though descended from the 
early polos of the queen-goadesses, it Is in form 
curiously like a modern royal crown’ {JUS xxv. 
[1905] 78). A variety of the metal (rri<pavo^ worn by 
various goddesses is known as the <TTe<f)dv7j ; it rises 
to a point in front, and narrows as it pa.sses to 
the back of the head, which it does not coiiijiletely 
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forms of crown in art is the crown of rays, which, 
like the nimbus, represents the divine light eman¬ 
ating from the persons of deities or heroes. But 
such a halo was probably not represented by a 
concrete crown until comparatively late times. 

5 . The giving of crowns as }w\zts probably had a 
religious origin. The material rewards ollered in 
heroic tijiics seem to have been replaced at a fairly 
early date—in the 6 th cent, at latest—by crowns 
of leaves, etc. (Pans. X. vii. 3, of the Pythia ; Marm, 
Par. 38 = 588 B.c. ; note that the palm, being un¬ 
suitable for a crown, was carried as a branch). 
The festivals at which crowns were given were 
under the special patronage of the local deity, and 
the material for the crown would be gathered from 
the local sacred enclosure, although in the case of 
the IVthia the laurel was brought all the way 
from Tempe (Frazer on Pans. X. vii. 8). It was only 
in later days that the crown of foliage—olive, 
laurel, pine, etc.—was replaced by a metal crown, 
so tliat in the i^nd and .‘Inl cents, of our era the 
decoration carried by the victorious athlete was an 
elaborate structure more like an urn without a 
bottom than anything else (Dressel in CIL xv. 2 , 
no. 7045). TIjc crowns thus won were often dedi¬ 
cated in the temple; in the case of a tie, which 
was for this reason called lepd, the crown remained 
the pr()[»erty of the god {JIIS xxv. 17 f.). But the 
rewards might also be carried away by the winners, 
and the entry of such a winner into his native city 
was a solemn function, as when Pausimachus 
brought liorne to the Carian Antioch the crown of 
the JlcJphic Soteria (Dittenberger, Or. Or. Inscr. 
234. 31). At Ehva in Asia Minor, when Attains 
III. (138-133 B.c.) wa.s received in state by the 
citizens, he was met by all the state otlicials and 
by the winners in sacred festivals carrying their 
('lowns with them [ih. 332. 34), 

6 . From the use of crown.s a.s rewards in actual 
athletic and otlier contests, such os musical or 


befftfiuir for an alliance with Rome (Pint. LmcuII. 24). Simon 
the llaanion»an sent a jfoiden crown and palm m tribute to 
Demetrius of Syria (1 Mac 13*7). piuUrcb PauL. 34 aaye 

that at the triumph of Jimllius Paulina were corned 400 
golden crowns which the conquered States had sent to him M 
the prize of his victory. 

Thus the crown became the symbol of victory, 
even more than the palm-branch. It is the most 
common attribute of Victory in art; and Chri.sti. 
anity, in spite of certain protests (cf. Tcrt. de Cor.)^ 
adopted it whole-heartedly as a symbol of spiritual 
victory. . . 

8. The crowns received as civic rewards or 
honours were, like athletic decorations, fre((uently 
dedicated at shrines (Uou.se, Gr. Vot. OJeringSt 
Carnb. 1902, p. 266). At Athens those conferred by 
a foreign State had to be dedicated in the Par¬ 
thenon, perhaps to prevent (/Escliin. tn Ctes. 
46). Crowns of less importance were usually kept 
by the recipients. When the semi - barbarian 
princes Si)artocus and Paerisades of Bosporus were 
voted golden crowns by the Athenians, the decree 
laid down the very form of words which was to be 
inscribed on the crown when dedicated (Hicks, Gr. 
Hist. Iruicr.’^, Oxf. 1901, p. 140). To judge by the 
lists in inscriptions, vast quantities 01 .such crowns 
must have been in the temples. Sometimes the 
lists record the terms of the dedication ; e.g. from 
the Delian treasure-list (Dittenberger, SglL^ 588. 
102 ) a golden laurel-crown bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion ‘Publius son of Publius Cornelius consul of 
tlie Homans' {i,e. Scipio Africanus, who probably 
made the dedication in 194 B.c.). 

9 . The crown, being part of the afiparatus of 
religious service, was worn not only at .sacrilices, 
but also at other (leremonies, such as musical or 
literary contests, w’hicli were under the j>atronage 
of a Jeity. Such w'ere the sacred contests at 
w’hich Pliny says it was originally the cu.slom to 
wear crowns or natural leaves (//iV xxi. 4), the 
use of crow'ns variegated with lluwers being later, 

_ 1 .. 


literary (an onlinary term for being victorious with 
a tragedy in arecpauQucrOai, ef. IJaccbylides, frag. 33 , 
debb), is probably derived tlieir use as 7niuks of 
honour generally. They could be given as rewarefs 
for good service to the community ; and decrees 
of Greek communitie.s rewarding tlieir otlicials or 
private nH3mbers are among the commonest of ex¬ 
tant oHicial iloeiimcnts. 

Thus the Athenian council and people in 161 b.c. vote a 
laurel crown to Brota^oras the priest of Askicpios for his 
services to the shrine (Michel, 089); at Lisisa in Asia Minor in 
tlu? 3rd cent. b.c. a similar crown is voted to .Menekrates 


mo 8 thcne.s {in Mid. 16) describes golden crowns 
among the ‘sacred vestments’ worn by the chorus 
wliich he provided at tlie Dionysia. Musicians 
are often represented wearing crowns (Schreiber- 
Arulerson, Atlas^ vii. 9, Ixxviii. 7; Baniiieister, 
Denkm.y fig, 591). Tlie luse of crow ns at bridals 
was undoubtedly religious, and therefore con¬ 
demned by Tertullian {de Cor. 13). Ft is the 
bridal crow n that is carried or worn by Pros and 
Hymenteus. Religious also must have been the 
origin of the decoration hung outfjide the house- 


for his general ^;ood services to the community (Dilten- 
herger, 6/); at Ptolemais in Egypt the artists of the gild of 
I'ionysus and the Brother Gods grant a crown of ivy, to ^ 
given at the Dianyiria, to their life-president Dionysius, son of 
Miisieus {ib. 60). At Delphi services to the shrine and .State 
are rewarded with ‘a crow’n of laurel from the god’s grove, ac¬ 
cording to the traditional Delphic custom’ (i6. 346; Syllotje-^ 
Leipz. 1898, p. 216). An Athenian decree of 100 b.c. records the 
crowns conferred on the epftebi and their kosinetes by the 
('ouncil and Assembly, and by the Salaminian demos^ and on 
their kotnnrtes by the ephehi (Roberts, Epigr. ii. 05). A list of 
the eighteen crowns (of gold or laurel) conferred on Cassander, 
son of .Menestheus, was Inscribed on a marble slab in the temple 
of Apollo .Smintheus in the Troad (Michel, Rec. 1312). 

Such honorific crownn were presented not merely 
to individuals or association.s, out to a whole people 
or their official representatives ; thus the Athenian 
people received crowms from various States, such 
as Paros, Andros, Cnossus, etc. {IG ii. 700, 701). 
The mural, rostral, and civic crow ns of the Romans 
were special developments of the crow'n as re¬ 
ward for .services to the State. 

7 . From employing the crown as a reward, it 
was but a step to presenting it as tribute^ often 
w ith a sen.se of favours to come. 

Strato, son of Gerostratus, king of the Phoenician Arvad, 
went to meet Alexander the Great and crowned him with a 
golden crown, at the same time laying his father’s dominions at 
the conqueror’s feet (Arr. Anab. Ii. 13. 8). Machares, son of 
Michradates, offered a crown to Lucullus worth 1000 gold pieces. 


door at Athens after the birth of a child : an olive- 
wreath for a boy, a w'oolleu fillet for a girl. On 
the other hand, we may well lie.sitate to .see any 
direct religious signilicance in the use of crowns at 
banouets. They were connected especially w'ith 
drinking, and w'ere probably first used to promote 
cheerfulness. It may be doubted wlietner the 
theory that they mitigated headache (an ancient 
theory mentioned by Aristotle ap. A then. xv. 674) 
was more than make-believe. Whatever may 
have been the original significance of the use of 
crowns on such occasions, it was doubtless included 
in the general condemnation of the custom of 
wearing crowns on the head which w^as uttered by 
more than one Christian apologist (Minucius Felix, 
Tertullian). The Christians used (lowers both 
loo.se and in garlands, but not on their heads, 
doubtless because the wearing of them was so 
intimately a.sso( iated with |»agan cultus. 

10 . The diadem worn by monarclis, thouf^h pos¬ 
sibly its resemblance to t^ie Uenin. w ith which the 
heads of deities were often adorned may have 
given it a suggestion of Divine significance, was 
probably not religious in origin. In any case it 
was jidopted by Alexander the Great from the 
Persian icing, so that its original signifi(a.nce must 
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be Bought in the East. The plain round decoration 
seen, t.g.^ on th^ortrait-head in the Louvre called 
Aiitiochus the Gfreat (Sevan, Houst of Sdeucus^ 
Loud. 1902, frontisp.), or on heads of Seleucus and 
PhiletoBrus on early Pergamene coins, is probably 
not a diadem, but a sacred fillet. The laurel 
crown is rarely, if ever, represented on the por¬ 
traits of living Greek kings. It is worn by the 
dead and divinized Philetairus, sometimes inter¬ 
twined with a diadem, on coins of Pergamum. 
It was worn by Julius Caesar and by practically 
all the Emperors from Augustus onwards, while, 
until the time of Constantine, they eschewed the 
royal diadem. It was a symbol, despite its origin, 
of honour, but not of divinity. Even the crown 
that is being placed on the head of Augustus by a 
female figure, herself wearing a walled crown and 
veil, on the famous Vienna cameo (A. Furtwangler, 
Ant, Gemmen, 1900, pi. 56) representing the Em¬ 
peror’s apotheosis, is a sign of honour merely, not 
of divinization. This crown is of oak leaves. When 
the early Emperors wished to express divinity by a 
crown, it took the radiate form. The same thing 
could be expressed by placing a star over the 
Emperor’s head. On coins struck after his death, 
Divus Augustus is frequently represented wear’ 
a crown of rays. The use by a king of this radiate 
crown, ])roperly the head-dress of tlie sun-god, is 
found on coins re{)resenting Ptolemy III. of Egypt 
(247-222 li.C.). In Syria it appears lirst on coins 
struck by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), 
who ex[)res8ed his godhead thus, as well as by 
placing a star over his head. It may be doubted 
whetluT this radiation, so far, represents any con¬ 
crete crown, and not merely an imaginary halo. 
Nero was the first living Roman Emperor to wear 
it, so far as the evidence of coins goes. But it was 
not until the time of Caracalla, who introduced a 
silver coin called the anteminianus, on w’hich the 
Emperor’s hea<i is radiate, that the radiate crown 
became common in representations of monarchs. 
It was apj)arently not worn by the Emperors after 
Constantine the Great, obviously because of its 
religious significance. 

LiTKRATURK.—Pllny, IIX xxi. Iff.; Athenaeus, xv. 671 ff.; 
Tertullian, d« Corona. Militis; Stephani, ‘^Jimhus u. Strahlen- 
kranz,’ in M/in, de I'Acad, deg Sciences de St.-Pitersbour^, 
(5Lh 8tr. vol. ix. (1859); Eg;ger-Fournier, art. ‘Corona,’ in 
Dareinl^erjr-Saglio’a Dict.des antiqxiiiis, Faria, 1886-90; Saglio, 
art. ‘ UiatJema,’ ib. ; Mau, art. ‘ biaderna,’ in Fauly-Wiasowa’s 
UE V. 803f.; Stengel and Oehmichen, ‘Die griech. Kultns- 
altertumer’2, in I wan v. Muller's Uandbiich, v. 3 (Munich, 1890), 

? . 98 ; Hill, ‘ Priesterdiademe,’ in Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Arch, 
nst. ii. (Vienna, 1900) 246 ff. G. F. HlLL. 

CRUCIFIX.— See Symbols. 

CRUCIFIXION.—See Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments. 

CRUELTY.— See Humanitarianism. 

CRUSADES.—I. Causes of the Crusades. 
—The Crusades may be defined as the technical 
name given to certain special events in the long 
struggle between the Muslim and the Christian. 
For the immediate or special causes of any par¬ 
ticular Crusade, see below. Of general causes, 
whether political or religious and ethical, the 
following may be noted. 

I. The decay of the Eastern Empire.— The 
reader even of liberal culture is often ignorant of 
the fortunes of the great Empire that continued at 
Constantinople the name and authority of Rome. 
He fails, therefore, to recognize the debt which 
the common civilization and Christianity of Europe 
owe to it (cf. F. Harrison, Meaning of Historyy 
1894, chs. 11 and 12). Charles Martel saved the 
West at Tours (Oct. 732) from the Saracen in¬ 
vaders, but his efforts would have been fruitless 


had not Constantinople for centuries pre.sented a 
secure barrier against all attacks from the side of 
Asia. The first shock of Muslim conquest had 
found her unprepared (first Saracen sieg;? Con¬ 
stantinople, 674-6; 2nd siege, 716-8; deliverance 
chiefly through ‘ Greek fire ’); but under the great 
Emperor Leo the Syrian (718, often mistakenly 
called the Isaurian) and his son Constantine V. 
(740), the Eastern Empire recovered her strength 
(J. B. Bury, Later Roman Empire^ London, 1889, 
vol. ii. bk. 6). As part of his general programme 
for driving back the Saracens, Leo endeavoured to 
abolish the ‘eikons,’ and tried to develop a strong 
yeomanry by reforming the land laws and emanci¬ 
pating the serfs. As a result, the Basilian dynasty 
(867-1057) regained much lost territory in botn 
Asia and Europe, through the conquests especially 
of John Zimisces (963 -75 ; Antioch recovered, 969). 

But, with the close of the llth cent., the powers 
of resistance of the Eastern Empire were becoming 
exhausted. The Iconoclastic controversy and, 
above all, centuries of pernicious land laws had 
sapped her vitality. The provinces of Asia Minor 
consisted of vast domains cuRiVatsd b”" serfs under 
absentee landlords at Constantinople, or belonging 
to ecclesiastical corporations exempt from military 
burdens. The result was inevitable. One by one 
the pD>\ inces which had hitherto stood out against 
the Muslim succumbed. The respite which Con¬ 
stantinople had provided had been invaluable. The 
(ireek Empire had saved Europe in her hour of 
weakness. But now missionaries had subdued the 
barbarians, and under Charles the Great had welded 
Europe, in idea at least, into one great Christian 
commonwealth, under one leader of the faithful 
at Rome (Xmas Day, 800). Whatever its internal 
weakness, the idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
was of tremendous power for dealing with a non- 
Christian foe. The contlict between Crescent and 
Cross was bound to he renewiid under a new form, 
with a new champion of Christendom, and in a 
wider arena, no longer as a frontier war, hut one of 
inter-continental character, ddius the Crusades 
(upon the seven or nine divisions of which stress 
should not he laid) must be regarded as a new form 
of the old struggle. A clear recognition of this 
fact, and not the belief once fashionable that the 
Crusades were a sort of 12tli cent, outbreak of 
madness or chivalry, lies at the root of a right 
understanding of history. 

2 . The rise of the Selju^: Turks.—In the 9th and 
10th cents, tlie powers of resistance of Constanti¬ 
nople had been assisted by the disunion of the 
Muslim. There were rival Khalifates of East and 
West (Western Khalifatc inaugurated by 'Abd 
al-Rahinfln III. in 929) ; the struggles of Sunnites 
and Siu'ites (or/.v.), and of the dynasties and suh- 
dynasties of Umayyads,'Abbilsids, Katimids, Idrl- 
sids, etc. (see, for complete lists, S. Lane-Poole, 
Mahommedan Dynasties^ 1894); and the revolt of 
the ‘ Carmatians ’ [q.v.) at Kufa under HamdAn 
ibn Ashat or Qarmat, and the pillage of Mecca by 
these Mahdists in 929. But, with the rapid rise 
of the Seljuk Turks, all this was changed, and 
Constantinople was separated from the Muslim 
merely by tlie Dardanelles, and threatened by a 
Turkish fleet constructed by Greek captives. So, 
in the spring of 1088, Alexius Comnenus in a 
letter {Recueily iv. 131 ff.; or, better, Hagenmever, 
Kreuzzugsbriefe, Innsbruck, 1901, p. 12) to Robert 
of Flanders besought the aid of the Latins.^ 

In 1039 the Turkomans defeated Mas'Qd, the Ghaznavid, at 
Damghan, subdued Persia, and elected as their head Abu- 
Talib-jughril Beg, the grandson of Selju^ b. Yak&k of Samarqand 


1 For the controversies over the genuineness of this letter, see 
Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 261 n., or, more fully, Hagenme.ver, op. cit. 
pp. 10-44. The date is from Ilagenineyer, whose defence of its 
g^enuineness (against P, E. D. Riant, AUx. Com, Ep. SpuriOy 
Geneva, 1879) may be accepted. 
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(a pervert, possibly, from ChristiAriity to IslAni). In 1066, 
through his delix eiance of Baghdad from the Buyids, Xi'iChrii 
was constituted 'sultan’ or captain of the l>odyguard of the 
'Abbasid Fvhaliis. His son Alp Arslan (10(13-72) conquered and 
ruine<l the Nestorian kingdom of Armenia (lOO-l) and (Jeorgiti, 
aiul after three campaigns defeated and caiptured the (Jreek 
Emperor Ilomamis Diogenes, at Munzikert near I^ake Van (•Jdt.h 
Aug. lU71);i and, as a result of the conscipient weakness and 
dissensions, the Seljuk Sulaiman won Anatolia and Antioch, 
the seat of tlie Scljukian dynasty of lium being establighed at 
Jsicwa ( 1077 - 1000 ). .Moreover, in 1070-1, Jerusalem had been 
taken hy a lieutenant of Alalik Shah, Atsiz ibn Auk the 
Kluvarizinian, from the mild rule of the Fa^,imid Khalifa of 
Egypt, and its Dovernmenl handed over to the exactions of 
the Turkoman Drtuk h. Aksab (see belo'w).^ The Ortuklda 
were expeWed Aug. 109S by the Fa^lmlds, and retired to 
Edessa,'^ 

The pUe-rims and the HoW Places.—^The 


pilgrims and the Holy 

intliicuce oi tiie Uoly Places n\^Km the Middle Ages 
w as nnt due to \\istoric—the historic sense was not 
yet hum—but to religious and ]»sychologi(‘al senti* 
iinnit. Tlie Middle Ages were powerless to realize 
an idea without turning it into the eonerete. Of 
(dirist and 11 is saints men must have visible images. 
By a sort of logical inversion the}” went one step 
further. Where the image w’as, there was the 
spirit. Thu.s the image, or material realization, 
became the veliicle of grace, j>osses.sing not only 
sanctity hiU life, while the .s])iritual nvhs constantly 
assuming form and colour, llciice, to the nuMli;evaI 
mind the Holy I’Jace.s xvere far more than religious 
or historical memorial.^. Thtiy xvere themselves 
sacramental—an cs.^ential part of the spiritual 
provision of the age. Tlie early origin of pil- 
grini igf's to dernsalern is seen in the journey of 
Helena in tlie foundation hy her son Con- 

.stanlijje of tin; Church of tlie 'Holy Sej)ulchre 
(Socrates, HE i. 17; Euseh. Vit, Const, iii. 30, 
34-40), and the record in 333 of the Bordeaux 
pilgrim (.^ee Itin. Anon. lUirdxjolmst, in C>^EL 
xxxiv. 1 ft'.; Eng. tr., A. Stewart [l>on(lon. hsSTJ). 
(3n (he con(|uest of Jerusalem hy Omar (Oa.S), the 
("hristians liad been assured of tlndr religdon ; a 
qmuter was a.ssigned to the }»Htriarch and hi« 
i)eo{)le ; and the Holy IMaces were left in (heir 
iiaiid>. The 'Ahha-sid Khalif Jlaruii al-Jta.shid 
ev(u» [^resented Charles the Great (23rd !)('(?. 800) 
wifii the keys of the Sepulchre (Eginliaid, tU Vila 
Carol. Mag. ch. 16). On Jeru.salem lapsing to the 
Fntirnid Khalifa of Egypt (900-1076), special con- 
ces.-iuns w ere granted to the republic of Anmili for 
the transj»ort of j)ilgrims. But the era of tolerance 
was clianged xvlieii Mie famous IJakim (al-ljAkim 
Aha-'Alial-Man.sur), the Katimid Khalif (996-1020), 
burnt tlie Church of the Kesurrection and destroyed 
the Holy Sepulchre (27th Sept. 1010; for date, see 
Bohridit, op. cit. 9 n.). (On his as.sumption of 
divinity (1017), in his new hatred of the Muslim, 
al-Ha kirn once more granted toleration, and tlie 
pilgrimage.s recommenced, greatly stimnlated hy 
the new' outburst of piety in Europe w'hicli marked 
the 11th cent., and hv the re-opening (see Udhricht, 
in Hist. Ta.srhenhurh, J>eij)zig, 1875, v. 5), through 
the conversion of Stephen of Hungary (997-1038), 
of the old land-route w'hicli Nvas followed as early 
as 3.33 hy the Bordeaux pilgrim. But under the 
nile of Ortuk the cruelties inflicted upon, and the 
exactions from, pilgrims, liithcrto fixed at two 
gold jiieces a head, became exce.ssive (William of 
Tyre, Hist. i. ch. 10; Urban II. at Clermont in 
Guihert, Gesta Dei per Francos, ii. 4 [Rerueil, iv. 
140]). Either a way of redre-ss must be found, or 
the pilgrimages nui.st cease.^ 

4 . The new Europe.—The wrongs of previous 

1 For the battle, see Finlay, Uist. Greece, iii. 32-4 ; Omao, 
Hiit. of the Art oj War, 217-9. 

2 For date, see Hohrieht, Erst. Kreuz., 233 n., from Mujir-al* 
Din’s Hist, de Jerusalem, tr. Suvaire, 1870, p. 69 f. 

5 For date, *ee Itbhricht, l.c. 

* There is a comprehensive study of the German pilgrrims in 
R. Rohricht, Beitrage z. Geseh. d. Krexiz. vol, ii.; cf. also 
P. E. D. Riant, Expeditions et pilsrinages des Scandinaves en 
Terre Saints, Paris, 1866-9, and H. Raynaud, Itineraires <1 
Jerusalem, Paris, 1877, 


ages, including the desecration by al-yskim, had 
appealed to a distracted Europe in vain. But, by 
the close of the 11 th cent., a new Europe had 
arisen, instinct with religious chivalry, conscious 
of its .spiritual unity, no longer distracted by 
heathen Huiih and Northmen. By the recital of 
the wrongs of the pilgrims ‘ a nerve was touched 
of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to 
the lieart of Europe’ (Gibbon, vi. 258). I’olitically 
Europe was ready. Gregmry VII., as part of his 
immense plans, first conceived (Dc(h 1074) the idea 
of arming Euro\)e against Asia {Epp. ii. 31),^ and 
the two expeditions of his Norman ally and pro¬ 
tector, Robert Wiscard—who had already con¬ 
quered Sicily from the Saracens—into Greece 
(l 0 S\- 2 , 1084) miglit have established as a pre¬ 
liminary step the Normans at Constantinople, and 
the Papal supremacy over the Eastern Church, 
hut for the death of Kohert at Bundicia in Epirui! 
(17th July 1085), leav ing his Eastern dreams to his 
son Boliemond. The aiversion of these into the 
Crusade w'as easy and natural, wdiile in the EourHi 
Crusade w'e see the reversion to itobert’s original 
plan. Nor must we forget that, in addition to the 
religious motive.s—the strength of which the 
utmost importance should be attached—(he East 
was to the 11 th and 12th cents, what the New- 
World w'a.s to tlie Elizabethan sailors. Motives of 
commerce, wealth, adventure, and religion were 
united (ef. the six camel loads of Taricred's spoils 
[Alh. A(p vi. 23 ; Hccucil, iv. 479], or the letter of 
Hugh de Beitaste [i.r. Bethel] Invastiug of the 15(X) 
marks rental he had won [in (Juibert, Gesta Dei 
per Francos, vii. 38 ; JUrueil, iv. 254]). 

The drift of the times is clearly sceri in the j>opularity of th« 
romance Vita Caroli Hagnx tt Rnlnndi (ed. ('iampi, Elorence, 
lvS22), asuiKned to Joim Tilpimis or Turpiniis, Arcbltibhop of 
Riieiins, 773. In this romarn.'o, \\ hi>(i nas ac('.c])ted erm) \s iiere 
as Jiistory, (Tiarloe aebieves the coinpivHt of the l..'ind. 

Gaeion Paris, s.v. * De Piviido-Turiiiiio ’ (in Rot f. de 

Chari., Paris, 186.'); or enlarjrvd, iy)5), wliowe (hal the fust part 
waj composed in the lltbcenl. I»r a Spaniard ; the i*vcorid part 
0 . 1110 by a monk of Vienne. There is an Eng-, mclrical fr. by 
T. Rodd, 2 vols., 1812. 

5 . The system of Penance.—A now'erfuJ motive 
both to the pilgrimages to tlie Holy Places and to 
the consequent Crusades may he traced in the 
urrent Penitential system of Euro])e. In the llLli 
and 12 th cents, this sv.stem W'as in full oiauation. 
We see (he efiecc w’lien Urban II. at (I'lermont 
proclaimed a olenarj' indulgence to all who enlisted 
for the CiTisaae (Mansi, xx. 827 ; cf. Girald. Camb. 
de Prinr.ip. Instruct. 238 [ed, G. P\ Warner, in 
Bolls Series, 1891] ; see also B()lii icht, Kreuz. 
21 , n. T)). To this should he added the tenijxiral 
advantages. Uie cruce sdpiati w’ere freed from 
arrest for debt, and from usury; tliey were 
guaranteed justice ; tiie I^o])e W'os the guardian 
of their wives, families, etc. In (jonsequence the 
crusaders were a mixed company, debtors and 
criminals abounding. 

II. History of the Seven Crusades.*— i. 
First Crusade.—To the general cause.s already 
detailed no special cau.se need be added save — 
though very doubtfully—the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit. 

Pet«r (b. 1068) of Amisni (Ouibert, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
ii. 8), stirred by the wrontf* he witnessed in 1000 and 1094 at 
Jerusalem (Alb. Aq. Hist. 1. 2-4), on his return to Europe is 
said, according to the well-known story, to have addressed the 
Council of Bari and aroused Urban 11 . to a sense of the nee<1 
of a Crusade. The last part of this story, to the doubtful 
character of which von Sybel first drew attention, appears 
In Albert of Aachen {Hist. i. 6; cf. Anna Comnena, Alex. x. 
284), and is otherwise unknown (cf. Bernard’s contemptuous 
reference, Ep. 363. 8). Thence it was copied into the Chanson 
d'Antioche of the pilgrim Richard (a romance without historical 
value, written c. 1145 ; first ed. by A. P. Paris, 2 vols., 1848, tr, 


1 Cf. the letter of Sylvester 11 ., May 984 {Epistolcs Gerberti 
fed. J. Havet, Paris, 1889], p. 22), which is, however, of very 
doubtful value and authenticity. 

3 Divisions into seven or nine of what wm In reality a coo 
tinuous struggle are arbitrary but useful. 
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1802). Peter is not mentioned by Ouibcrt or others as present 
at C.’lennont. Of Peter’s j)rearhing in lOnardy and Berry after 
Clermont there is, however, little <ionl»t (see (Juihert, op. cit. 
ii. 8 ; Anna Cmnn. l.r..), hut I’rban ii., a cliMoiple of Gregory vii., 
would use rather than follow hiH preaohing. Por I'eter, see the 
criiical monograph of Hagemneyer, Peterder A'rsmife (Leipzig, 
whicd» traces the genesis of the myth. 

At tlie Council of Placentia {7th March 1095) th( 
ainbaasador of Alexius Coninenus j)l(iade(l the Xieri 
of Constantinople (Mansi, xx. 80‘2 ; (iuibert, op 
cit. ii. 1), but Urban II. iKj.st[)oned the decision 
until after a second Council at Clermont (18th- 
‘J7th Nov. 1095; Mansi, xx. 821 fb). There, amid 
cries of ‘Deus vult,’ the UTidertaking was com 
meneeil, a red cross (hence the title ‘Crusade’ 
bein ;2 sewn on the breast or shoulders.^ So far ai 
the Muslim world was concerned, the times were 
op\H)rtune, the ^reat SeljQl^ Empire of Malik Shal 
bavin;; broken up, at Ida deatli (1092), into fou 
warring portions. Egypt had recovered its pos 
sessions, and in I09(i the FAtimid vizier Aphdal 
cuiujiiered Jerusalem from Ortuk. Wldle tlie mail 
expedition was jireparing, a vast mob, chiclly frori 
the Phine districts, uniler Peter, Walter tlie I'enni 
le.ss, and Walter de Poissy, with a goose at tbei 
li(*ad (Alb. Aq. i. 30 ; Cuila.u t, op. cit.; Jie.cvcil^ iv. 
251), after massacring (May lOOb) the Jews in Spires 
and M’orma (Salomo bar Simeon, in Neubauer am' 
St ( i n s Qncllen. zur Gesrh. dcr Jiulcn in IJcutsch. 
Ilerlin, 1892), crossed Hungary, and, witli tliinner 
numbers, arrived at Constaiitimqile (30tli Julj 
109(1). On crossing into Asia, tliey were over 
whelmed (21st Oct. 1096), near the river Dracou 
and at ('iviiot, by Kilij Arshin, the son and su 
cessor (1092-1100) of Subiiman (Anna Comn 
Alc.r.. \. 274 ; there is an exctJlent account of thi 
('ru.sade in Kbliricht, Erst. Kreuz. chs. 2, 3, or ir; 
llagimmeyer, Veter d. Eremite.., clis. 4—6). 

'I’Ini main (Tusade was under Godfrey of Bouillon 
Hugh of Vennaudois, Bohert of Normandy, Koberi 
of Flanders, Jiaymond of St. Gilles and Toulouse, 
Bohemorid, and his nephew Tancred (see lists in 
Alb. Aq. ii. 22. 3), with a vast liost of barons, etc. 
Marching through Hungary, the variou.s forces 
converge<i on Comstaiitinople (Godfrey, 2,3rd Dec. 
1097 ; Boheniond, c. KJth April 1097), and were 
(.iiTiod over the Bo.spunis by the anxious Greeks. 
After Alexiu.s Iiad secured their homage (Alb. Aq, 
li. 16-18, 28) and reviewed the hosts (of whom 
Fiibdier of Chartres enumerates nineteen nations, 
or about 60,000 armed horsemen [.see Alb. Aq. 
ii. 41] ]»lus a vast mob of [lilgrim.s and camp 
followeis), they cafiturod Nicrea, the capital of 
]\am (I9th June 1097), defeated the Turks at 
Doryheum (Eski Siiehr, 1st .July 1097), cro.ssed 
the de.s(‘rt in a burning summer, (;aptured Antioch 
after an exhausting siege of nine months (21st 
Oct. 1097-3rd June 1098), during the dire famine 
of which ?nany deserted for home (Alb. Aq. iii. 
50-52, iv. 34) until stopped by the discovery of a 
Holy Lance,^ and defeated the vast relief forces of 
Kerbugha of Mosul (28th June). After ten montins’ 
delay, the remnant of the crusaders, reduced now 
to less than 40,000 all told (Rdhricht, op. cit. 183 n.), 
disdaining the prollered terms of the Fgyptians, 
marched on Jerusalem (13th May-6th June 1099), 
the capture of which (15th July 1099) was followed 
by the massacre of 70,000 Muslims and Jews, 
women and children included (Alh. Aq. vi. 20-23). 
Eight days later Godfrey was elected king (real 
title, ‘advocate of the Holy Sepulchre’) of Jeru¬ 
salem (22nd July 1099; William of Tyre, op. cit. 
ix. chs. 1-12). His overthrow of the Egyptians 
at Ascalon (12th Aug. 1099) was followed by the 
disaster of his death (18th July 1100). The two 

1 For criticAl examination of this Council, see Rohrlcht, Erst. 
Kreuz. 236-9. For Urban’s otlier Councils after Clermont, at 
which also he preached the Crusade, see ih. 22. 

a On this incident, see Rayniund of Agiles,' Hist. Francorum, 
in Reetuil, iii. 


Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded 
hho, slowly extended the limits of the kingdom 
(Tripoli, 1109; Tyre, 1124), which began to decline 
after 1143. 

At iU widest extent, the four fiefs of the kingdom of Jern- 
saletn were; (1) the principality of Jerusalem; (2) the county 
of Kdcssa, which fell to Baldwin the brother of (Jodfre-y, who 
had deUiched himself from the main host for the purpose in 
1097 ; (3) the principality of Anticjch claimed by Bohemond, 
and always inclined Uj indept.mdrrice; i (4) the county of 
Tripoli.a The settlemoriL of tlie k\n^<lom on a feudal basis was 
marked by the gradual cotnpilation (see Bury's Gibbon, vi. 
App. Ifl; Stubbs, /tin. Reg. Jiicard., Introd. p. xc) of that most 
inlereHLlng code of feudal customs, etc., the ‘Assize of Jeru¬ 
salem,’ * as also by the foundation, for itedefence, of the various 
orders of military knights (see below, p, 3fd). 

LiTitKATURK.—The original sources for the First Crusade are 
to be found for the most part in the ponderous though incom¬ 
plete Reciieil dee hietorie/is crvLuaden accident.], 

6 voIm. (Paris, 1844-95)—a collection which supersedes that of 
J. Hongars, Geeta Dei per Francos (Hanover, Ifill), used hy 
Gibbon. In vol. 1. (1) there is a good Itinerary of the various 
Crusades, by 8. Jacobs. Of the sources the following are the 
most important: (1) GeMa Francorutn, by an unknown 8. 
Italian knight who took part in the I'irst Crusade. He de¬ 
posited his nook at Jerusalem, possi'oly in the Holy Sepulchre, 
where it was frequently consulted by oilier writers, of several 
of whom it forms the basis.-* (2) Guibcit of Nogciit (b. 1053), 
Gesta. Dei per Francos; almost entirely dependent on (1). 
Guihert was presen't. at Clermont, and writes down to 1104.^ 
(3) Raymund of AglJes, Diet. Francorum gui ceperunt Jem- 
Salem; also dependent on (1): a narrative by a Provencal eye- 
w'itness.fi (4) Fulcher of Chartres, JJist. Uierosulymitana \ 
the only eye-witness of the events in Kdessa ; contimies down to 
1127 ; also depends on (1).7 (5) Baldric, Archbishop of Dol, 
Hist. Ilieroholymitana, written in IKhS ; entirely founcled on(l).f‘ 
(0) Albert of Aachen, //i.s(. Pitrosolymitatia—A vivid narra¬ 
tive of the First Crusade, written after 1120 ; really copied from 
uri unknown crusader from Lorraine, together with use of (l).^ 
(7) Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi; a friend of Tancred, for 
whose exploits he is of grest value.^0 (8) Ekkehard of Aura, 
near Kissingenfd. 1125), UUrosolymita. He went to Palestine 
in llol, and was there about six weoks.H (9) Cafaro di 
Caschifelone, de Liberatione civitatuui Orientis. The writer 
H). 1080) went out in Aiig. 1100, returning in July 1101 (see 
JUeciieil, v., Introd. p. xvii). It is of special value for Genoese 
matters up to llOO.ii Other minor sources of no great historical 
value, including the poem of Gilo of Touev and Foulk, Pice 
lerosolymitame (written c. 1126 (see Recueil, v., Introd. cxlvj) 
are ed. in Recueil, vol. v. (10) Of Greek writers, Anna 
Comnena (b. 1083), owdng to her jx)Hition as daughter of the 
Emperor Alexius, cannot be neglected, due account being paid 
to her bias.*** 

Of modern w’orks dealing with the First Crii.sade (see also 
below) the first critical study was H. v. Sybel, Gesch. dee 
ersten Kreuzzugs'^, Dusseldorf, 1881. Two German historians 
have since spent a lifetime in the preparation of a series of 
important moriograjilis : H. Hagenmeyer, J‘»ter der Freuiite, 
Leipzig, lS79(for Fii-.-^l C’ru»;ade, ►ee chs. 6 and 0), with a good 
'Chronology' (1094-1100) in Appendix, and his Die Kreiizzuge- 

1 For its history, see E. G. Rev, *R68uni6 chron. de la hist. 
d'Antioche,' in Revue de I'orient Latin, iv. 821 ff., 1890. 

8 On the limits of these fiefs, see Jacobs, in Recueil, 1. [1] 
Introd. ch, 2 ; or I>ane-Poole, Saladin, New Vork, 1S9S, p. 26 f. 
For tables of kings, dynasties, rulers, etc., see Larie-I’oole, 
op. cit. 

* Best ed. by de Beugnot, 2 vols., 1841 and 1843 ; for a critique, 
lee tJa.ston Dodu, /List, des institutions tnonarchtgues dans le 
•oyaumc Latin de Jfrxtsnlem, Paris, 1894. 

4 Best ed. by II. Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1890, with intro¬ 
duction and notes ; also in Recueil, iii. 121 ff. 

3 In Recueil, iv. 11.3-203. 

« See C. Klein, Raimund v. Aguilera (Berlin, 1892), and v. 
Jybel, Erst. Kreuz, 16 ff. Id Rscxuil, iii. 231-310; Migne, PL 
:Iv. 691-060. 

7 See v. Sybel, op. cit, 46ff.; Hagenmeyer, Gesta Franc, p. 

68 ff.; Recueil, iii. 311 ff., or Migne, FL civ. 826-042. 

«See v. Sybel, op. cit. S5ff.; Recueil, iv. 1-111. 

• See Hagenmeyer, op. ciL 62-68, or B. Kugler, Albert v. 
Aachen, Stuttgart, 1S85, who maintains his value as against 

Sybel’s doubts ; Recueil, iv. 266-713. 

10 Recueil, iii. 587-716 ; Migne, PL civ. 489-690, or Muratorl, 
Script, rer. Hal. v. 285-333. On Ralph, see v. Sybel, op. dt. 

54 ; Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 69. 

11 Best ed. by P. E. D. Riant, in Recueil, v. [1896] 1-40, or, 

jeparately, by H. Hagenmeyer (Tubingen, 1877), with valuable 
Introduction. Ths ed. in Mart6ne (A Collect., 1729, \o\. 

f. coll. 613-36) is very defective, and that in Pertz by Waitz 
IMGII vi. 266 ff.) is scarcely complete. For many events 
Ekkehard is our only source (see Recueil, v., Pref. p. vii). 

12 Recueil, v. 48-73; or Pertz, MGII xvlii. 40-8; or, separately, 
ed. by L. T. Belgrano, Rome, 1890. 

18 Of her A fextas (complete ed. in Migne, PO cxxxi.; or 2 vols. 

Jn Corpua script. hUt. Byz. (Bonn, 1828-97]; or ed. Reifferscheid 
(Teubner], 1884), the books dealing with the First Crusade 
(x.-xiv.)arein the Recueildeshistorxmadsscroisades [Uistortens 
arses], L 1-204 (2 vols., Paris, 1875, 1881, with Lat. paraphrase; 
the 2nd vol. contains annotations onlyX 
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brie/e (I0S8-I1O0), Innsbruck, 1901, with complete bibliovcraphy 
of all minor sources, inatfazines, etc.; R. Rohricht, Gesch.des 
erst. Kretu., Innsbruck, 1901 (perhaps the best single work), 
and Beitrdj^ z. Gefch. d. Kretu., 2 vols., Berlin, 1874, J878. 
P. E. D. Riant must not be overlooked among those who 
have done gooil work (cf. Recruit, v.). His Invent, crit. dei 
lettreg (TtlS-llOO), I’aris, 1880, is of value for advanced work. 

2 . Second Crusade.—For many years the Latin 
kingdom had been threatened by the growing 

ower of the Atabeg amir of Mosul, 'Iniad-al-Din 

engi, or Zanghis, twi.sted by the Latins into 
Sanguineus (Il‘27-14th Sept. 1146),^ to whom must 
be attributed the first stemming of the tide of 
Latin comiuest. His capture and massacre of 
Edessa (‘ifith Dec. 1144)^ was followed by the suc¬ 
cesses of his great son, NQr-al-Din Mabmild. The 
fall of Edes.sa aroused the West, chielly through the 
preaching of St. Bernard (see art. Bkknard, vol. 
li. p. 530), first at Vc/clay before Louis VII. (3lst 
March 1146), then later in the Khine valley,* where 
the persecution of the Jews which usually attended 
a Crusade had broken out. As a result of his meet¬ 
ing with Bernard at Spires (27th Dec. 1146), the 
Emperor ('onrad III., with reluctance, took the 
cross (E. Vacandard, S. Bernard, Paris, 1895, ii. 
288 ff.). Conrad started from Bamberg (May 1147) 
by the overland route, with about 100,000 foL 
lowers, including many women, and, after a dis¬ 
orderly journey, reached Constantinople, followed 
closely by Louis, who set out from Metz ( 11 th 
June 1147). An attempt of Conrad to push on 
was followed by the loss of 30,000 Hermans, and 
he was forced back upon Nicaui to await Louis. 
From there the armies marched, though in two 
divisions, to Ephesus, whence the wounded Conrad 
returned, after Christmas, to winter at Constan- 
tinoi)le. Louis, however, and a part of the Germans 
under Otto of Freising, continued their march. 
Otto's force was cut to pieces near Laodicea, and 
Louis w'as disastrously defeated in the defiles of 
Pbr^’gia (Odo, oj). cit. vi. : a remarkable story), 
but managed with diminished forces to reach 
Antioch (lUth March 1148). Meanwhile Conrad 
set sail from Constantinople ( 10 th March 1148), 
and reached Acre in April. The two armies 
mustered at Palma, near Acre (24th June 1148). 
But the attack on Dama.scus failed (Bernhardi, op. 
cit. 563-78), and Conrad sailed home ( 8 th Sept. 
1148), followed by Louis (Easter, 1149). Bernard 
and Suger thereupon planned a second expedition, 
and at a Council at Chartres (7th May 1150)^ 
llernard was actually elected cominander-in-chief 
—an office which he refused (Bernard, Ep. 256). 
4'he miserable termination of the crusade led to a 
reaction of anger against St. Bernanl {de Consid. 
li. 1 ). As an im[>ortant episode in the Crusade we 
may note the undesigned conquest, by an English 
lleet, of Lisbon from the Moors (Bernhardi, op. cit. 
379-90). 

brTKRATURB.—For the Second Crusade the chief sources, in 
addition to William of Tyre (see below), are Odo de Diogilo 
(l>euil), de Profectioiie Lnd. VII. {\\\ Migne, PLcXxxxv. 120.^11.), 
and two anonymous writers, Gesta Lxid. VII. and the Uint. 
gloriosi Lud.^ For Conrad, see Otto of Freising, de Gegt. Frid. 
i. 34-39, 43-45, 58-59 [in I’ertz, MGU xx.]. Of Greek writers, 
Nicetas Acominatos continues the work of Anna Comnena from 
1118-1296 with more fairness (see Recueil [Uist. grecs], Paris, 
1876^. Of modern works, B. Kugler, Analektenz. Gegch. deg 
zireit. Kretu., Tubiueen, 1878, 1885, and Nette Analekten, 
Tubingen, 1885 ; W. Bernhardi, Conrad III., 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1883 (esp. pp. 591-684). 

3 . Third Crusade.—In 1164 and 1167 the Turk¬ 
ish amir Shiracouah (Asad al-Din Aba-l-^Iarith 

1 For life, see Lane-Poole, Saladin, chs. 3 and 4, and J. P. 
Michaud, Bib. deg croigadeg (Paris, 1829), iv. 78 ff. 

2 For date, see Bernhardi, Conrad III. 513 n.; William of 
Tyre, op. cit. xvi. 4 . 

* Odo of Deuil, op. cit. 1. 1; Bouquet, Recueil, xii. 91, 

4 For this Council, which Mabillon, Baronins, and others put 
in 1146, thus leading to grave error, repeated in most writers, 
see E. Vacandard, S. Bernard, ii. 430 ff. 

® A . Duchesne, Uigt. Franc. Script., Paris, 1641, Iv . 890ff. ; 
or, better, edL by A , Molinier, under the title Fte de Louie le 
Orog, Paris, 1887 (written 1153 and 1172). 


Shirkilh) attacked the Ffttimida of Egypt and 
their Frank allies. But the treacherous designs 
of the advisers of Amalric of Jerusalem (1162-73) 
to seize Egypt led the Ffttimids to turn to the 
Turks for help. After the burning of Cairo {ue. 
Fustat, 12tli Nov. 1168), Amalric was forced to 
return; but Saladin, at the command of Nur-al- 
Din, de.stroyc<l the Fatimid dynasty (Sept. 1171), 
restoring Egypt to the allegiance of the' Abbasid 
Khalifs of liaghdad (William of Tyre, xix. 5-7, 
12-31, XX. 6-12). On the death of Shiracouah 
(23rd March 1169), his nephew the Kurd Saladin 
(Salah-al-Din ; b. 1137) without delay (26th March) 
was recognized as his .successor as vizier of Egypt. 
The disunion due to the death of the Sultan^^ir- 
al-Din (16th May 1174) was not taken advantage 
of by the Latins, who allowed Saladin to extend 
and consolidate his dominions (Syria, 1174-6). 'I'he 
inglorious expedition of Philip of Flanders (Aug. 
1177-Ea.ster 1178), and the great defeat of Saladin 
at Karnleh by 375 knights under Keginald of 
Chdtillon (25th Nov. 1177), led in 1180 to a truce 
for two years. The violation of the truce by 
Keginald of ChUtillon’s seizure of Karak, and 
subsequent plunder of Arab caravans (1179, 1182, 
1186), and the rapid decay of the kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem through dissensif)ns, finally issued in a de¬ 
termined attack by Saladin, whose soldiers were 
now trained in Frank inethoils. His great victory 
at Tiberias or Hattin (4tli July 1187) was followed 
by the siege ( 20 th Se})t.) and ca})itnlation of Jeru¬ 
salem on 2nd Oct. 1187.^ Saladin’s si(;ge of Tyre 
(Nov. and Dec. 1187) was thwarted by ('onracl of 
Montferrat, but the rest of the country was over¬ 
run, and a conditional promise was made of the 
surrender of Antioch if not relieved within seven 
months. 

Meanwhile Europe once more armed, being 
terrified by the tidings which reached it (end of 
Oct. 1187 [Girald. Camb. de Brine. Instr. 239J) of tlie 
loss of fJerusalem. The first to move was the great 
Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who as a young 
man had taken part in the Second Crusade. Start¬ 
ing from Kegensburg ( 11 th May 1189), Frederick 
crossetl Hungary and Bulgaria, and wintered at 
Adrianople, sore harassed, as usual, by the treach¬ 
ery of the Greeks. Soon after Easter 1190 he 
crossed the Bosporus, avoiding Constantinople, and 
struggled through the deserts of Cilicia. On the 
death, by drowning, of the great Emneror (lOtli 
June 1190) in the Saleph (Geuk Su or Calycadrnis, 
Itin. Ric. 55), the Germans made their way, in part, 
to Antioch (June 2l8t), in part to Tripoli. 

Litbraturk.— For this expedition we have the narrative of 
two spectators : Tagreno of Passau, Degcript. F.xpedit. Frid. I. 
(in M. Freher, Gertn. Rer. Script. \. 40()-16, ed. Htruv, Strass- 
burjf, 1717), and the anonymous Ezped, Asiatica Frid. I. (in 
Canisius, Lect. Antiq. iii. (2) pp. 498-526, ed. J. Basna^?e (Amster¬ 
dam, 1725J). For modern works, see A . Chroust, Tageno. 
Angbert, und d. Uigt. Feregrinorum, Graz, 1892. 

Richard of England (Nov. 1187) and Philip 
Augustus of France (Jan. 1188) had been the first 
to take the cross. But, owing to their quarrels, 
they did not start from V^zelay until June 1190. 
They journeyed together to iNIarseilles, and by 
separate fleets (Genoese and English) to Messina 
(23rd Sept.), where they winterea. Sailing in the 
spring, and on the way conquering Cyprus in a 
fortnight {Itin. Ric. 183 fi'.), Richard arrived at 
Acre ( 8 th June 1191), which Guy de Lusigman had 
sat down to besiege (28th Aug. 1189) and Saladin 
to defend, both sides passing through the extremes 
of pestilence and famine. Richard had been pre¬ 
ceded by Philip (20th Apr.), and on 3rd July a 
united assault was made on the town, which sur¬ 
rendered on the I 2 th of the same month. The 
quarrels of Philip and Richard were, however, 

* Sea Ernoul, in L'Eetoire de EraoUg, xxilL 66 ff. {Recueil, ii. 
82 ff.), tor interesting narration. For the events of the years 
1187-9, see R. Rdhri^t, Beitrdge z. Gegch. d. Kreut. 1 . 116-298 
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diftastrous, and, on Blst July, Philip set sail home. 
Richard with 100,000 men marched down the coast 
to Jalla, protected by his fleet, and on 7th Sent, 
inflicted at Arsuf a f,^reat defeat upon Salaain 
(good narrative in Itin. liic. p. 259). After six 
weeks’ delay in re-fortifying Jaffa, Richard twice 
marched within sight of Jerusalem (Jan. and June 
1192), but was forced to fall back on Ascalon. 
Dissensions, treason, luxury, and immorality (cf. 
Itin. Ric. pp. 284-5) among the crusaders, and 
trouble at home (it?, p. 334), led Richard to come 
to terms with Saladin (2nd Sept.). The Christians 
were to retain the coast from Tyre to Jaffa, and to 
have free access to the Holy Sepulchre. On 9th 
Oct. 1192, Richard left Palestine. Such small 
successes as this Crusade had accomplished were 
wholly due to his marvellous skill and daring (of 
the latter the most remarkable illustration is in 
Ralph Coggeshall, Chron.^ Rolls Ser. 1875, pp. 41- 
51). On the death of Saladin at Damascus (4th 
Maich 1193) his dominions were divided, and the 
Christians obtained a respite, a great victory being 
won by (German crusaders in 1197, which led to the 
recovery of the coast towns. 

Litxraturb.—F or Richard's Crusade the following art the 
chief sources, (1) The anonymous Itin. Regis Ricarai (ed. by 
W. Stubbs, with valuable Introd. in Rolls Ser. 1864). The 
oJd ascription (due to Gale's ed. 1687) to Geoffrey Vinsauf Is 
incorrect. Stubbs (Introd. op. eit. xllff.) advocates the author* 
ship of Richard, a canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldj^ate, by 
whom it was {published 12(X>-20(t6. p. Ixx). It is now generally 
agreed (in spite of Stubbs, Z.c. p. Iviii) that it is a free Latin 
translation of a French noemof a Norman knight called Ambroise, 
the minstrel of Richard (ed. by F. Liel»ermann and R. Pauli in 
Pertz, MGII xxvii. (IKSfi] 532 ff., also ed. Gaston Paris, L'Estoire 
de la guerre gainte, 18U7 ; the poem was di.scovered in 1873). (2) 
Sundry references in the Chronicles of Roger Hoveden (^. 
Stubbs, in Rolls Ser, 4 vols. 1868-71) Matthew of Paris (ed. 
H. R. Luard in Rolls Ser, 7 vols. 1872-83); and Ralph de 
Diceto (ed. Stubbs in Rolls Ser, 2 vols. 1876).! (3) Two con¬ 
temporary narratives : the anonymous Lihelhu de expugnatione 
Terrce Sane toe (\Mnted, with the Chronicle of Ralph Coggeshall, 
in Rolls Scr., ed. J. Stevenson, 1875, p. 269 ff. ; also in .MarUuie 
(Ainpliss. Coll. V. 644, 1729),* and the crusader's Journal (Stubbs, 
Itin. Rie.^ Introd. p. xxxviii) in Benedict of Peterlwrough's 
Gegta JJenrici II. et Ric. O (Vi. Stubbs, in Rolls Ser. 1867).* 
(4) The great Arabic work of Bohadin (Baba-al-Din, b. 1146, 
d. 1234), the friend of Saladin (ed. with French tr. under title 
* Vie du Sultan Youssof' (i.s. Saladin), in Recueii dee hist, 
deg croisadeg [IJist. orient.] iii. (Paris, 1884]; alto ed, Schul- 
tens, Leyden, 1782). The tr. of 0, W. Wilson, published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society (London, 1897), is said by Lane* 
Poole to be unscholarly.* Of modem w'orks, S. Lane-Poole, 
Saladin^ New Yorlr 1898, is of special value. Lane-Poole speaks 
In high terms of F. L. C. Marin's Uigt. de Saladin, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1768. G. L. Schlumberger, Renaud de ChdtilUm, Paris, 
1898, may also be consulted. 

4 . Fourth Crusade.—As the so-called Fourth 
Crusade, in spite of Innocent lil.’s intention, never 
became a Crusade at all, but simply a successful 
attempt by the Latins to seize Con.stantinople and 
the Eastern Empire, for our present purpose it may 
l)e dismissed. Note should, however, be taken of 
the ancient hatred thus accentuated between 
Greek and Latin ; of the evidence the Crusade 
allords of the fatal dissension between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the existence of which was 
one great cause of the failure of the Crusades (cf. 
below, p. 350^*); of the indifference of the great 
trading towns of Italy, especially Venice, to all 
motives except gain ; and of the terrible weakening 
in powers of defence of Constantinojile which the 
Latin conquest and pillage (12th-13th Apr. 1204) 
and subsequent Latin rule (1^4-61) produced. 

From the first, the Crusade, which Innocent III . 
had preached immediately on his accession, was 
betrayed by Venice, which had agreed to provide 

1 For the Orusadee these works can also be read in the con¬ 
venient ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli, in Pertc, MOH 
xxvii. (1886X 

* The above hare been extracted and translated by T. A. 
Archer, Crueade of Riehard London, 1888 (in * Eng. Hist, by 
Contemp. W riters * series). 

> Bohadin*s panegjTlc can be corrected by the works of Ibn- 
al-Athir (1160-123.^, Hutory of the Atabegg (the enemies of 
Saladin) and Al-KAmil, or the Perfection of History (both in 
Recueii [Uigt. orient.], vols. i. ii., Paris, 1872-87). 


sea-power (March 1201). The ostensible obiect 
was Egypt, the centre of Muslim power ; but, while 
the crusaders were a.s.sembling at Venice, the Re¬ 
public concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt 
(13th May 1202 )^ to divert the Crusade, in return 
for valuable commercial privileges in Alexandria 
and Jerusalem (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 385 n., 628). 
The price the Republic wrung out of the crusaders 
was four marks a hor.se, two per man, or £180,000 
(Pears, Fall of Const ant i?\oplt, p. 234). As they 
liad nothing wliercwitli to pay, the cru.saders were 
then disgracefully u.sed by tlie doge Henry Dandolo, 
and Boniface of Montferrat, for their own pur[) 0 .ses. 
Until recent investigations, historians, including 
Gibbon, were successfully misled by the otlicial 
narrative of Villehardouin, who seems him.self to 
have been in the i)lot. 

Litkraturr.—O f G. de Villehardouin, Conoufte de Constant.. 
the beat editions are by N. de Wailly, 3rd eel. (1882), who still 
maintains V.'s candour, and E. Bonchet, 2 vols., Paris, 189L 
Other sources are (1) Cjunther's Historia{^d. P. E. D. Riant, 
1876; also in Canisius, Antiq. Led. iv.); (2) the eye-witness 
Robert de Clary, Li egtoiree de chiaus qui conq. Const. (MS 
privately published by P. E. D. Riant in 1868 ; etl. by Ch. Hopf, 
Chron. grico-rom., Berlin, 1873, p. Iff.); (3) the anonymous 
Devastatio Constant, (another recent discovery ; ed. in Pertz, 
JHGIJ xvi., and, better, in Hopf, op. cil. p. 86 ff.). Of moilcrn 
writers, E. Pears, Fall of Constantinople, London, 1885, should 
be 8i>ecially studied for its clear survey; see also G. Finlay, 
History of Greece from, itg Conquest by the Crusaders, etc., Edin¬ 
burgh, 1851. 

5 . Fifth Crusade.—At tlie Lateran Council (Nov. 
1215), Innocent III. unfolded his plans for a new 
Cru.sade. The cross was taken, among others, by 
Andrew II. of Hungary, who arrived at Acre (1217), 
but accomplished nothing. In May 1218 some 
Northern crusaders under John de Brienne .sailed 
from Acre to Damietta. After a siege of seventeen 
months, Damietta was captured (5th Nov, 1219); 
but, owing to discord, was lost again ( 8 th Sept. 
1221 ). 

At his coronation in Rome (Dec. 1220 ), and on 
his marriage with Yolande of Jerusalem (Nov. 
1225), Frederick il., ‘the wonder of the world,’ had 
taken the crusaders’ oath. Finally, after excom¬ 
munication for delay by Gregory IX., Frederick 
landed at Acre with only 600 knights ( 7 th Sept. 
1228); but, owing to his excommunication, the 
Military Orders refused to serve under him. By 
treaty, however, with the Sultan al-Ivftmil Muham¬ 
mad (1218-38), but chiefly through the dissensions 
of the Turks, Frederick obtained (24th Feb. 1229) 
the cession of Jerusalem (save the Temple), Beth¬ 
lehem, and Nazareth ; ami on 18th March 1229 
crowned liimself in Jerusalem. Hearing that in 
his absence Gregory IX. had instituted a Crusade 
against him, Frederick returned from Acre and 
landed at Brindisi ( 10 th June 1229). 

In August 1239, on the appeal of Gregory ix., an 
abortive French Crusade, under Theobald, king of 
Navarre, set sail from Marseilles; followed (June 
1240) by Richard, earl of Cornwall, who had taken 
the cross at Winchester (June 1236), and Simon 
de Montfort. Richard reached Acre on 11 th Oct. 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 71), and by purchase secured the 
release of many captives (io. iv, 141-3). Nothing, 
however, was accomplished, and on 3rd May 1241 
he returned home (ib. iv. 144). In 1243, by negotia¬ 
tion, Jerusalem was once more restored. But the 
calling in of the Charismians (an Eastern tribe 
driven from their homes by Genghis Khan) as allies 
by the Sultan of E^pt led to the annihilation of 
the Templars and Hospitallers at Gaza (14th Oct. 
1244), the sack of Jerusalem, and the massacre of 
30,900 of its inhabitants. 

Litiraturb.— For the Fifth Cniiade, In addition to Ernoul, 
we have aa special sources: (1) James of Vitry, Hist. Hiero- 
golymitana (in Bongare, Gesta Dei, i. 1047 ff.),* who was an eye¬ 
witness of the siege of Damietta (see his Epistola de capto 
Damiata (ed. J. Gretser in his Horttts S. Crucis, Ingolstadt, 


* The treaty is hinted at by Ernoul (Recueii, il. 250). 

* There is an Eng. tr. by A. Stewart, London, 1896. 
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1610, or in his Ojk r>m«„ vol. 3. K.'jrenshnrL'. i:o4J); and tl 
continuation of Williatn of Tyre by Bei nard the Treasurer (si 
below p 'I'he (ifttta DamiaUr (Murator 

Benirn Uni. Srrii t. viii. 1(^4 f.). {:0 de Quinto bello Sncro 
Testimonhi Minora (ed. K. Itohrioht, Geneva, 18vS2. for Soc. d' 
I'oricnt lat.). This woi k contAins a most useful collection of al 
the smaller Jb L'i.ui. I-lnplish, French (includiny^ Eruoiil), (ler 


uiulisciplinetl thouKands who followed Walter the 
rennile-ssJ Witli eea-oower, Ihirl)arossji mi-ht 
have won. On the held of battle the erusaders 
were irresiHtible. Hut entan^^ded anionK nionntanii 
and deserts their numbers beeamo their ruin. I'ne 
Jack of sea-power, tlie j)ossessi(ni of wliicli would 


smaller Jb lK'i.ui. Fnfriish, French (includintr Eruoiil), (ler of sea-POWer, tlie possessicui of wllicll Would 

“'Rfricht. G".la": l.--e le.i to Success, was U.« etiect of a h,, 11 .loo,.,-.- 

same Si>ciety). ( 4 ) For Frederick n. we have Richard de S, cause. Sea*[>OWer in the Medltei runeail na,s in 


Germano, Chron. in Muratori, o;j. nt. vii. ItHvj-KJ hands of the (ilTeks, or of the cities of Italy — 

Pertz. d/O'y/viv. ;cj;Uf. Of rncxlcrn writers, for the (> 0 ^ .. . pj^sa. Of tlicse, Wuiicu, once 

Andrew and the capture of Pamielta, see R. Rohneht, it , ..tO innidp 

ztir Geseh. d. fnnften A'r«i«., Innsbruck, IS'U, ch. 2. F<i the subject, wa.S nOM the all) t)l Const .in tlliople 
Fretlerick n., AohVicht, Die KrexLZJahrt Fr. II., ncriin, 187 Ihiry s note, (iibbon, vi. 381), and Oenoa in as 

(prmLe^lalsoinhis/Jiutrd(;s/ Gesoh d^ diietlv intent on Lmarding its trade with the 

6. Sixth Crusade.-l he f;ill of Jerusalem teforc sea-power of England and North 

the Chans.nians le.l St. Louts IX to take the cross , advantageously at Jalla in ll(r.> 


almost annihilated (Sth Feb. 1250) at Mansiirah (.sei 
Oman. op. cit. 338-5(1). Coninelhul to retreat, Lrmi‘ 
waa captured (15th Apr.-dth May 1250), but secured 
his freedom from the Afarnhiks by a ransom of 
400,000 livres and the surrender of Damietta. 
After four years in Palestine, spent in the forti¬ 
fication of the seaports, Louis departed witliout 
havino reached Jerusalem, arriving home lltli 
July 1154. 

Litriutcrr.— For thii Crusade, see the narrative of the eye 
witness J. de Joinville, //uf. de 5. J.r. (most convenient 


/ come hitteily anUi^onistic to all Crusades (see 
below, § 2), and ho son-power was denied by 
the Greeks and Venetians, except on exorbitant 
terms (cf. above, ‘Fourth Cru.sado’). 

2 . The division of Christendom.—Hut the chief 
cause of failure was undoubted!)’ the disunion of 
the crusaders, and the deej) hatred between the 
Greek and Latin Cluirehes, A united Christendom 
would have been invincible ; it recoiled broken and 
dispirited by its own divisions. The disunion was 
of a double nature—national and religious. Of 


ed. is That of Natalis de Wailly with Kr. tr. (ImVS, 1874), or the 
Paris ed. of 17(51); E. J. Davis, Invanion of Ej^ypt in ttl,7 (1897), 
is a tjood modern a^'oount. 

7 . Seventh Crusade.—In 1263 the sultan Bibars 
(Baybars aMhindukdAri) of Fgypt began the 
systematic comjuest of Palestine (Arsiif [126oJ, 
Safed [1206], Jalhi [1268], and Antioch [i2th June 
1268]). In July 1270, Louis IX., provoked by the 
I 0 S.S of Antioch, set oil' from Aigues-Mortea with 
36,000 troops, luit was induced to turn aside to 
Tunis, in the siege of which be died (25th Aug. 
1270)- Edward of England (afterwards Edward I.) 
reached Tunis (Uth (Jet.), and, after wintering 
there, reached Acre (9th Slay 1271) just in time 
to save the city from the Muslim.s. (Jwing to hia 
father’s failing health, Edward was driven to patch 
up a ten years’ truce, and return (I4th Sept. 1272). 
Tnrougliout his life he, however, cherished tlie 
hope of further Crusades. Meanwhile the growing 
quarrels of the Military Orders, and the rivalry of 
Genoese, Venetians, and Pisans, led to renewed 
disa.sters, in tlie strip of tlie Latin kingdom still 
left—by the caoture of Tripoli (1289), and finally 
of Acre (18th May 1291), when the massacre of 
60, OW Christians closed ‘ the World’s Debate,’ 

In a sense the Crusades, as the strugi^de of Muslim and 
Christian, may be said to have been continued by the slow 
conquest of Spain from the Moors, by the war of Sigismund 
with the Turks (13i(6), by Muhammad ii.'s capture of Con¬ 
stantinople (14,^ 18 ), by the great naval victory of Don John at 
Lepanto (1571), and that of John Sobieski at V'ienna (Sept. 
1683), But all motive of rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, etc., was 
DOW lost, and the sole idea was political-to roll back the 
Invasion of the Turks from Europe. 

Litkratcrk.—F or the Seventh Crusade, the expedition of 
St. Louis is in William de Nangis (ed. H. O^raud, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1843). For Edward we have T. Wykes In Annals 
MonaMici ([Rolls Ser.) ed. Liiard, vol. ' 1869); and the 

Chronicon of Walter Gisburn or Hemingburgh (ed. H, C. 
Hamilton, 1K48, vol. i. pp. 329-37), For the final siege of Acre 
the anonymous de Excidio urbii Aeeonii, In Marline, Ampligs, 
Collect. V. 767-84; and Abd-bFidi’s account In RecueU lllul. 
or.] vol. 1 . 

in. Causes of failure of tee Crusades. 
— I . Lack of sea-power.—This applied especially 
to the early Crusades. The long march overland 
from Germany or France through Hungary, the 
Sastern Empire, then across the deserts and 
mountains or Asia Minor, would have tried the 
ability of Alexander or Napoleon at the head of 
their seasoned legions. It was fatal to Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Louis Vli. and, of course, to tJie 1 


the national dis.sensions the Third OusaJe will 
serve as an example; or, better, the fact that at 
Acre, when it fell, there were no feNver than 
.seventeen independent commands. From tlie lirst 
the Crusades were a French rather than a German 
movement; and the Germans—the Ein[)ire, in fact 
—in consequence did little. Of the religious 
dissensions—largely also national—the antagonism 
between the Greek and Latin Clmreiies ami 
Empires was even more fatal. The Greeks after 
the First Crusade rarely did anything to assist the 
Crusaders, and often seeretly thwarted them. 

3 . The bad organization of the Latin kingdom. 
—The conquests achieved by the First Crusade 
were organized on a feudal basis. Latin in char¬ 
acter, by over-taxation and intolerance it hope¬ 
lessly estranged the native.s (H. G. Prutz, Kvitur- 
gesch. d. Kreuzziige, p. 167), especially the native 
Churches(Nestorians, etc.). There is some evidence 
that Jerusalem w’as betrayed to Saladin by (Jbris- 
tian Melchites [Recueil, ii. 85 n.). One result of 
the feudal system, when worked in connexion with 
a country of enervating climate and constant 
warfare, was the number of heiresses, and, in 
consequence, of disputed and changing successions.* 
The only sound element in the country in this 
matter was the organization of the Military Orders, 
with their constant succession of new blood from 
Europe, 

IV. Results OF TEE CRUSADES.-- 1 , Political. 
—The immediate political ell’ects have been dealt 
with under the several Crusades. Other con¬ 
sequences were: 

( 1 ) inertastd importance of the Pavacy, as the 
emlx)diraent of the unity of Chrlstenaom, and the 
leader in the call to war, in spue of the fact that 
Urban ll. in his summons left out those great ideas 
of military method and politico-ecclesiastical 
conquest upon which Gregory had impressed the 
stamp of his character. But the crusaders were 
the soldiers of the Pope, who alone could remit 
their vows. By the ‘Salodin tax’a tenth of tlie 
revenues of the clergy were poured into the Papal 
coffers. The increased importance attached to 

* Oman (op. cit. 288) point* out the geographical ignoraoie 
ihown In theae land routea. 

*See Rtubbe, /tin. Reg. Rie., Introd. pp. Ixxxix-cxi, for a 
brilliant analysla of the cauaea of the fall of the Latin kingdom, 
and rrona<H]uenC failure of the CniRadee, 
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indiil^^enccH throu^di the Crunades, and the effect 
on the rai)a(y» iniisi not be overlooked. How 
completely the Papacy was identilied with the 
conception of Crusades is seen in the disastrous 
extension of the idea to all the wars enj^inecred or 
encoura;;ed by the Papacjr a^^ainst its enemies, e,a. 
the Albij^M'iisrs ; a^minst biederick II. and Manfred; 
or ni^ainst tlie Hussites. In the lon^ run tiiis 
power of inaugurating a Crusade told by its misuse 
again.^t tlie Papacy, and was one cause of its fall. 

(2) Weakness of tfu Eastern Empire. — Un- 
fortunatelv, one result of the Crusades, especially 
of the 'liiird Crusade, wba the weakening of 
Constantinople,—this altogether apart fn>m the 
fatal Fourth Crusade,—and thus of the barrier of 
Eurof)e against the Muslim (see Pears, op. cit. 
ch. 6). This result—the exact opposite of the 
intention—was the direct outcome oi the religious 
feud between the Greek and Roman Churches. 

(3) Rise of the Military Orders. —An important 
consequence was the foundation of the various 
Orders of military monks, whose influence and 
history overleap the narrow limits of the Crusades 
(see also HOSPITALITY [Christian], M 0 NA.STI- 
CISM). (a) Of these the ohiest, the Hosqntal of St. 
John of Jerusalem, was in existence as a hos[)ital for 
pilgrims at an early but unknown date.* On the 
institution of the Templars the hospital was turned 
into a Military Order, (b) The famous Order of 
the Temple was instituted about 1118. But its 
real start was not until P»ernard at the Synod of 
Troyes (dan. 1128) lent it his advocacy. To Bernard 
w'as assigned the composition of its Rule, the 
greater part of which, however, is by a later hand.* 
(r) The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded in 
1 H)0 at the siege of Acre. Its vast importance for 
Eurot)can history by its conquest of Prussia from 
the heathen must not be forgotten, {d) There was 
a foiirth Order, Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, of 
interest as almost purely English.* 

2 . Commercial and social.—(1) Growth of liberty. 
—The expenses of the crusaders led to the sale of 
estates, advowsons, town-rights, manorial rights, 
etc., to mercliants, burgesse.s, and others; ami so, 
to the growtli of liberty. The sales to the Jews led 
W reaction to an outbreak against them (W. 
CTuiiningham, Growth of Eng. Industry and 
Commerce, vol. i. [5th ed., Cambridge, 1910] p. 
205). In commerce we see the opening up of the 
East to the West (H. G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d. 
Kreuz.), esjiecially to Venice and Genoa (Cunning¬ 
ham, op. cit. 147, 198). As the monks did not go 
on crusade, the sales of estates ministered much to 
their wealth, and to that of the Church generally. 

(2) Introduction of Aristotle to Europe. —The 
contact of East and West led James of Venice to 
bring back and translate (1124) the books of 
Aristotle, including the Physical Works, previously 
known only in imperfect translations. The efl'ect 
of this was one of the causes of the rise of Scholas¬ 
ticism (see H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, Loiulon, 1911, ch. 9).* 

3 . 'theological.—Through the realization of the 
sufferings of the Saviour — powerfully aided by 
the Crusades (cf. the Crusaders’ Hymn, ‘Salve, 
caput cruentatum *)—the idea of the historical but 
dying Jesus was formed side by side with the 
growing medifeval conception of the sacramental 

I See Rohrlcht, Erst. Kreuz. 11 n. Reauil, r„ Pref. cix., date* 
about lOCO, fronj William of Tyre, xviii. 4 and 6. W. Heyd, 
Gesch. d. Lsvantehandets im Mittelalter {2 vol*.. Stuttgart, 1S79, 
French tr. by F. .M. Raynaud, Pari*, 1886, 1. 103-6), arRue* 
against the accepted view that It wa* founded by merchanU of 
Amalfi (Recueil, v. 401). 

*See Bouquet, Recueil, xlv. 232; Ubbe, Cone. xxl. 860; 
Op. Bernard, ii. 648, in PL clxxxii. 919. 

* For it* hl«torv, fee Stubbs, /tin. Ric., Introd. p. cxil n. 

4 The Influence of the Arab philosopher* upon Western 
thought must not be put down to the Crusadee, as it came 
throuifh .Spain. 


and eternal Christ. ‘ The primitive Christian 
ntuitions were resUjred. The sacred places stirred 
the imagination, and led it to the Christ of the 
Gospels’ (Hainack, Hist. Dogma, Eng. tr. vi. 
[1899] 9). 

Litkkaturx.— SoVRCES.—Th^ particular sources 
for the Ht;\<jral Crusades have already been noted under ea< h. 

It remains to a(l<l the more general works. The best work 
eoveriii;< the whole periofl is VJilliara of Tyre (b. 1127), whose 
iiitiniate acquaintance with Palestine was supplemented by u 
knowbdjfe of Aral)ic. His Uist. rerutn in partibiut tranHina- 
rinis gestarum iliecveil [ Hut. occid.], i. [1814]) isoneof the ^^reat 
works of medifeval history, and shouid be studied even by those 
who cannot alTorfl time fr)r research. Until recent years it was 
the hasiHof all historien dcalin^f with the Crusades, books i.-xv. 
(to 1144) are indebted to varlier writers, esp. Albert of Aachen ; 
xvi.-xxiii. (to 1184) to his f)wn 0 ) servatiom It was continued 
in French hy Ernoul, who was present at the battle of llattin 
and the capitulation of Jerusalem, down to 1229 ; by lU rnard 
the Treasurer, dowr» to 1231 ; and hy anonymous writers, flown 
to 1277 (see J. M. de Mas I.atrie, Chronupie d’Rrnoul nt de 
Bernard U 7’r^*ori>r [Paris, 1871]; or A. P. Paris, G. dr Tyre et 
ses cfmtinuateurs, 2 vols, [Paris, 1879-8t)l). The whole wa* 
translated into French before the publication of the continuation 
(de Reugnot, [Hist, occid.], i. pref. p. xxv) under the 

absurd title of L’Estoirede Eraclee Emperexir (i.e. Heraclius), 
the opening word* of the Historia ; in Recneil, vols. i. and ii. 
For tne cliarters, etc., of the kingdom of Jerusalem, see R. 
Rohricht, Rsgesta regni liierosolymilani, Innsbruck, 1898, 
1904, Of the general Oriental sources, 'Ali-Ibn-al-Athlr’s (b. 
IIW) history from 1098-1190 will be found in Recueil [Hist, or.], 

1. 189 fl. 

Mol)HRS AUTHORlTlKS.~Bpeic\s\ mono^aphs. Including the 
valuable work* of Hagenmeyer and KOhricht, have been 
indicated under th* leveral Orusades. Of general Histories the 
following may be noted : E. Gibbon (ed. Rury [new- ed. in prep. 
1911], with appendixes, corrections, and notes by S. Lane-Poole) 
is valuable for the First Crusade, poor for the others, and 
misleading for the Fourth, on which, however, when the main 
idea is corrected, he is full and good. The best summary for 
the general reader is T. A. Archer and C. L, Kingsford, The 
Cnuades, London, 1894, but without notes. Complete survey* 
are found in Bernard Kugler, Gesch. dtr Kreuzziige, Berlin, 
1880, and L. Br^hier, L’Eqlise et Torient au moyen dge, Pari*, 
1907. The older F. Wilken, Gesch. d. Kreuzzuye, 7 vols., 
Leipzig, 1807-%S2, and J. F, Michaud, Hist, descroiaades, 5 or 6 
vols. (Paris, 1812-17, 1826-9 : also new ed. Brussels, 1S67, Kng. 
tr. in 3 vol*. by W. Rol)Son [1862]), may he neglected wuthout 
nmeh loss. For th* kingdom of Jerusalem the most accurate 
account i* in R. Rfihricht, Gesch, d. Konigreichs Jtrvs., 
Innsbruck, 1898. The reader may also consult C. R. Conder, 
The Latin Kingdom of Jcmnalem, London, 1897 ; E. G. Rey, 
Les Colonies franques de Syrie, Paris, 1883 (social history, etc.). 
Military matters are dealt with In C. W. Oman, Hid. of the 
Art of War, London, 1898, bk*. Iv. and v. ; the Greek view in 
G. Finlay, Hist, of Greece, 7 vols., ed. H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 
1877, vols. ii.-iv. Guy le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, Ix)ndon, 1890; S. Lane-Poole, Moors in Spain, 
London, 1897; H. G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d. Kreuzzinje, Berlin, 
1883 (in many points exaggerated), deal with important side- 
matters. For the Children’s Crusade of 1212, reference may be 
made to G. Z. Gray, Children's Crusade, New York, 1898. 

H. B. Workman. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING.— ‘Crystal-gazing’ is the 
current name for the attempt to provoke the 
appearance of visions by concentrating the gaze 
on any clear depth—a crystal, a glass hall, water 
in a vessel, water in a pond, a mirror, a [>iece of 
[tolished basalt, or anything of the kind. With 
certain subjects it suthces to stare into the dark- 
ne.s8 of a funnel; in fact, granting the faculty for 
being hallucinated in the course of gazing lixetlly, 
—say at ink in the palm of the hand, or at ink in 
an ordinary inkstand—the details are unimj>ortant. 
In practice the easiest method is to look steadily, 
for perhaps live minutes, at a gloss or crystal ball 
laid on any dark surface, at the distance from the 
eyes of a book which the experimenter might be 
reading. If the gazer has the faculty, he usually 
sees a kind of mist or a milky obscurity cover the 
ball, which then seems to become clear and black ; 
pictures then emerge. Sometimes the ball ceases 
to be present to the consciousness of the gazer, who 
feels os if he were beholding on actual scene. An 
Arabian author of the 14tn cent., Ibn KhaldQn, 
describes the experience in similar terms.' 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have the 
command of leisure and solitude for ten minutes 
on four or five occasions can discover whether or 

1 jSoHces et Extraits des MSS de la Dibl. Nat. xlx, 221 /. ; c/. 
A . L«iig, The Making of Religion, Lond. 1898, p. 368 f. 
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not he or she has the faculty of seeing ‘ crystal 
visions.’ The gaze should not he prolonged when 
the eyes begin to feel fatigued, or if a sense of 
somnolence ap[)ears to l»e approaching. Solitude 
is here recommended, because the mind, thougli it 
may follow any train of thought, is not the Initter, 
in the ext)eriment, for the inesponsible chatter of 
the frivolous and talkative. In actual life, in the 
present AVTiter’s e.xperience, it is very rare to find 
any person who has the leisure and the resolution 
to make solitart/ experiments of the duration of ten 
minutes on four or five occasions. None the less, 
in spite of the scarcity of time and the insistent 
demands of society, it is now admitted, even by a 
number of orthodox students of experimental psych¬ 
ology, that hallucinations of sight really are pro¬ 
voked in some .‘^ane and honourable and etiucatetl 
persons, by gazing into a clear depth. These people 
see ‘ crystal visions ’ rejiresenting persons, events, 
and places, known or unknown, familiar or un¬ 
familiar, to the gazer, and not summoned up by 
any conscious attempt to ‘visualize.’ 

This set of facts is quite as certainly authentic 
as the coloured visions of arithmeti<‘al figures, 
which, as Sir F. Galton has convinced science, arise 
before the ‘mind’s eye’ of man^’persons on the 
mention of numbers. In l.K)th cases, so far, the 
‘visiun.s’ are attested only by the numbers and 
])ersonal character of the ‘seer.s.’ 

A third kind of visionary experience is perhaps 
le.ss eommon than we miglit suiipose. Many per¬ 
sons are unacquainted with illusions hypnagogiques 
—the bright and distinct views of faces, places, 
persons, and land.scapes, usually unfamiliar, which 
nit before the closed ^es in moments fietween 
sleeping and waking. These picture.s, like tliose 
of crystal vision, come unsummoned, and often 
represent persons or places wliich we do not re¬ 
member over to have seen. People who have no 
experience of those illusions are apt to di.shelieve 
that other people have it. In short, all kinds of 
experiences—visions of numerals in the mind’s eye, 
illusions hypnagogiques, and crystal visions—are 
‘automatisms,’ and are not produced by the action 
of the conscious intelligence. 

Before the experiments of the Society for Psychi¬ 
cal Ke.'^earcli, in the matter of crystal-gazing, were 
made (1890-1910), most person-s of sense l>elieved 
that tlie faculty for seeing such hallucinations was 
a mere fable of romance-writers, or a delusion of 
pea.sants. But, w’hen many experiments bad made 
It certain that the faculty is lar from being very 
rare among meml>ers of lioth sexes, young or obi, 
in all ranks and all degrees of education, attention 
was drawn to the use of crystal-gazing in many 
ages and lands as a form of divination. It was 
found that the pictures seen by the ‘ scryer,’ or 
gazer, were supposed to be sent by spirits, and to 
indicate events distant in space or destined to 
o<j<Mir in the future ; or they revealed persons guilty 
uf theft or other crimes. Thus crystal-gazing got 
a bad name, and was associated with invocation of 
evil spirits, and even now the average man or 
woman thinks crystal-gazing synonymous with 
divination. ‘ Tell me what horse will win the 
Derby,’ says the average man, ‘and if you succeed 
I’ll believe that there is something in it.’ Another 
criticism is, ‘What is the use of it?’ Savage 
peoples, almost everywhere, and the people of 
Greece, Home, Egypt, the subjects of the Inca.s in 
South America, and the magicians of the Middle 
Ages and later thought tliey found ‘ the use of it’ 
to be the gaining of knowledge not accessible by 
any normal means. 

Thus, in Polynesia, when any object has been stolen, the 
priest, after praying, has a hole dug in the floor of the house 
and filled with waUjr. Then he gazes into the water, over 
which the god is 8Upj>08ed to place tlie spirit of the thief. ‘ The 
■'najfeof the spirit. . . was, accordiiur to their account, refleci<*d 


in the water, and being perceived by the priest, he named toe 
individual, or the parties, who had committed the theft. * P6re 
Lejeune, S.J., found that among the American Indies of his 
flock (about 1660), the medicine-men made their patients gare 
into deep water, and, if they saw in it visions of anything 
edible or medicinal, it was ' exhibited ' and was supposed to do 
tliem good. Captain Bourke of the U.S. cavalry discovered that 
among the Apache Indians the medicine-men used quart* 
crystals, by looking Into which they could see everything they 
wanted to see.* Among the Iroquois the phantasm of the iwr- 
son who has bewitched another is looked for in a gourd full of 
water, in which a crystal is placed.* The Huillecne of South 
America gaze * into a’smooth slab of black stone.’ ♦ In the 17th 
cent, the people of Madagascar divined by gazing on crystals, 
and according to de Flacourt divined successfully.® The Zulus 
and the shamans of Siberia gaze into vessels full of water.® The 
Inca king Yupanqui used a crystal. 7 Australian savages use 
crystals or polished stones.® The Romans used woter in a vessel 
of glass.* In Egypt and in India ink is used, whether in a black 
sjKit on a piece of paper or in a drop in the {mini of the hand. 
Examples of mediaeval and n) 0 <lern practice are collected by 
‘Mi.ss A'.’(Miss Oocnlrich Freer) in Proc, of Soc. for Psychical 
Research, v. 486. 

It is manifest, then, that tlie production of visual 
haIJueination.s by various modes of ciystal gazing 
is of world-wide diffusion and unknown antiijuity ; 
and that the ‘ use ’ of the practice has heen the 
discovery of knowledge not otherwise accessible, 
though Knowledge of the future ha.s not perhaps 
lieen much sought in this fashion, except in modem 
Europe, and in a well-known anecdote of the 
K(^gent d’Orldans told by Saint Simon. 

Sliss Goo<lrich Freer, in her essay already 
cited, was (after W. (Gregory [Animal Magnetism^ 
London, 1851], and H. Mayo [Truths in Popular 
Superstitions, Frankfort, 1849]) the first author to 
examine seriously the (piestion of crystal-gazing. 
She herself i>ossesses the faculty, and she analyzed 
the phenomena in lier own exjierience. She found 
that the visions represented (1) lo.st memories which 
thus arose into her upper con.sciousness; (2) ideas 
or images which might or might not be pre.-^ent to 
her normal consciousness ; (3) visions, pos.sibly tele- 

f iathic or clairvoyant, implying acouisition of know- 
edge * by supernatural niean.s.’ T’he examples of 
this last class which the author gave were not very 
striking ; but the present writer has known her to 
bo much more successful. 

It has been the writer’s fortune to meet a large 
number of very normal persons of both sexes, and 
often of high intelligence and education, who, on 
making experiments in a subject entirely new to 
them, exhibited the faculty in various degrees. In 
its lowest form figures of persons and objects were 
seen in black and white ; not in the colours of 
nature. Letters in the printed Homan alphabet 
were also seen. A higher form of the faculty is 
the beholding of figures in the costumes of various 
nations, engaged in various ways, some of them 
romantic; in other cases they appear to represent 
some unknown incident in nistory. Personages 
known or unknown to the gazer very frequently 
occur. The figures, wearing the colours of nature, 
move about in a free natural way, and often remain 
long in view, even when the crystal, after being 
laid down, has been taken up again. In some well- 
attested cases two persons see the same crystal 
vision simultaneously, or one after the other. But, 
in the second category, the writer has only once 
known the vision—novel to the gazer—to be fitted 
later with a real objective counterpart, discovered 

1 W. Ellis, Polynesian RssearcheSt London, 1830, ii. 240. 

*J. O. Rourke, * Medicine-men of the Apache,' 9 RBBW 
(1892), p. 461. 

* E. A. Smith, * Mjrths of the Iroquois,' f RBEW (1888), p. 

68 f. 

® R. Utzroy, Narrative of Voyages of El.M.S. Adventure, 
London, 1839, li. 884. 

® E. de Flacourt, Hist, de Madagascar, Paris, 1661, ch. 76. 

® H. Callaway, Religious System of the A inazuht, l/ondon, 1868, 
p. 341; ./A / xxiv. (1894) 166, citing Rychkov, Zhumal, p. 86. 

7 Cristoval de Molina, Rites and Laws of the Yncas, ed 
and tr. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1873, p. 12. 

8 A. Lang, The Making of Religion, p. 90; K. Langloh Parker, 
The Enahlayi Tribe, London, 1906. 

* Varro, in Aiitr, de Civ, Dei. vii. 86. 
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accidentally. What he Raw actually existed in all 
its details, unknown to him and to the writer, who 
wa^ looking on at the experiment, made in his 
smoking-room. In 1897, the writer met at fSt. 
Andrews a young lady who was visiting the place 
for the first time and who had never heard of 
crystal-gazing, lieing presented with a glass ball, 
she made a number of experiments. The method 
was that any one who pleased (and all were but 
very recent acquaintances of the gazer) thought of 
anything or anybody that he or she chose. The 
latly then looked into the glass ball and described 
what she saw. A dozen cases of her success (which 
included seeing persons unheard of by her, in 
places unknown to her, persona dressed and occupied 
as inquiry proved that they had been clad and 
engaged at, or shortly before, the hour of the 
experiments) are published in the writer’s The 
Making of Religion^ pp. 90-112, from signed and 
attested records. Many other successful cases are 
known to the writer, and, during the course of the 
experiments already mentioned, it very rarely 
occurred that the gazer saw nothing, or something 
not consciously present either to the sitter’s mind, 
or—w hat is more curious—to the mind of a scepti¬ 
cal looker-on, not the sitter. If telenathy be the 
cause of such occurrences, they illustrate the 
casual and incalculable quality of that agency. 
For exam|jl(‘, in some experiments a lady in the 
south of England was to try to send impressions to 
a gazer, who had never heard of her, in the north 
of Scotland. The message, of a very simple kind, 
did not arrive ; what arrived W'as a vivid picture of 
certain singular incidents of a private nature which 
had much impressed the distant communicator, but 
which she had no intention of transmitting. As 
fortuitous coincidence could not explain so many 
successes in the experiments of 1897—the crystal 
pictures being full of minute details—the writer 
was reduced to su[»posing that some unascertained 
cause, going sometimes beyond telei)atiiy as usually 
delined, w’as at work. Many other curious ex¬ 
amples of the possession of the faculty, apparently 
accompanied by telepathy, have occurrea in ex- 
)eriments by friends and kinsfolk of the writer— 
lealthy, normal men and women. The gazers have 
never shown any traces of drowsiness or dissocia¬ 
tion, or even any tendency to form theories about 
their experiences, except in one instance, w’hen 
exnerimeni destroyed the theory. 

In the writer’s opinion experiments of the kind 
described are more trustworthy than investigations 
into the hallucinations of professional and trained 
female hysterical patients in French hospitals. 
Pierre .lanet has published such experiments with 
professional neurotics at the Salpetri^jre in his 
Ntvroses et idHs fixes (Paris, 1898). His account of 
the experiences of Miss Goodrich Freer in her 
paper, alreaily cited, is of the most fantastic 
character, as becomes manifest when her narrative 
is compared with the document which, in addition 
to his own imagination, is hi.s source. In affairs of 
this sort few people who have not personal ex¬ 
perience of unaccountable successes can be expected 
to believe in them; while few who have been 
present at such successes, and have had their own 
thoughts read (of course without physical contact 
—‘muscle-reading’—between the sitter and the 
crystal-gazer), can persist in scepticism. It is plain 
that in most countries and ages crystal-gazing in 
one form or another has been practised, and suc¬ 
cesses would greatly increase the hold of priest, or 
witch, or medicine-man, over his patrons, hraud 
would doubtless be used wherever it was possible ; 
knowledge normally acquired would be presented as 
of supernatural origin. When fraud is excluded, 
successful crystal-gazing otters a problem even 
more difficult than success with other automatisms 
VOL. IV.— 23 


such as the so-called ‘ divining-rod ’ and the tilting 
table. The.se automatisms apnear to present to the 
normal consciousness knowleage within the range 
of the sub-conscious mind, though we cannot tell 
how the sub conscious mind in many cases obtains 
its information. 

Litbratur*.—A s this subject has attracted attention only in 
recent years, the literature of it is very scanty, and most of it 
has been cited by Miss Goodrich Freer (as ‘ Miss X.') in PrO' 
ceedingi of the Society for Psychical Jiesearch, vol. v. pp. 486, 
621, vol. viii. pp. 458-635, 259, 276; reference should also be 
made to A . Lang;, 7'he Making of Religion, London, 1908, and 
later editions, np. 90-113; N. W. Thomas, Crystal Gazing^ its 
Uistory and Practice, London, 1905; E. W. Lane, Modem 
Egyptians^, Tx)ndon, 1860; Quarterly Revietr vol. lix. • L. de 
Laborde, Cornmentaire, Paris, 1841; F. W. H. Myers, 
Ilurnan Personality, London, 1908. 

^ Andrew Lang. 

COCHULAINNCYCLE.-!. Ciiclmlamn, the 
chief hero of the Ulster cycle of romance, is 
regarded as a re incarnation, or avatar^ of Lug 
Lamhfada, ‘ the long-handed,’ the solar deity of 
the ancient Irish; he is considered in his birth- 
stories sometimes as son of Lug, sometimes as Lug 
himself re-bom. His mother was Dechtire, sister 
of king Conor (Conchobhar) of Ulster; she and 
fifty young maidens, her companions, were trans¬ 
formed into a flock of birds who disappeared for 
three years from the king’s court, and were found 
in the neighbourhood of Brugh on the Boyne, 
where are tumuli traditionally believed to be the 
burial-places of the Tuatha 1)6 Danann deities. 
Here Dechtire gave birth to a babe; in one version 
of the tale it is revealed to Dechtire by Lug that 
he hiiiLself is her little child (be. that the child is 
a re-incarnation of himself); in another, Lug is 
the noble young warrior whom she has espoused. 

The Idea of re-incarnation Is not unfamiliar in Irish literature. 
In tiie tAle called ‘ The W’ooitig of Emer ’ it is stated tliat the 
men of Ulster wished to provide a wife for Ciichulainn, ‘ knowing 
that iiis re-birth would be of himself,’ i.e. that only from him¬ 
self could another such as he have origin ; and in the tale of 
‘ The Generation of the Swineherds,' which explains the origin 
of the Dulls who take part in the great mythological warfare of 
the Ttfm B6 Cualnge, we And tliat these prodijLjious kine have 
gone through a series of incarnations before their final appear¬ 
ance as bulls. 

Throughout his career, Cdchulainn is watched 
over by his divine kinsman. Lug, and he points 
proudly to his connexion with Lug wdieii questioned 
as to his origin. He has also a father, Sualtach or 
Sualtam (variously spelt Soaltainn, Soalta, etc.), 
to whom, according to one of the birth-stories, 
Dechtire is married by king Conor after her con¬ 
nexion with Lng. The stories are much confused, 
and there are suggestions in one of them of an 
incestuous connexion between Dechtire and her 
brother the king himself. The child is named 
Setanta by Lug^s command. Little is known of 
Sualtach; though usually regarded as a human 
being, he is more than once called in Old Irish 
literature Sualtach sidhe or Sualtach sidherh, i.e. 
‘Sualtach of the fairy haunts’; and he is spoken 
of as po.ssessing through his mother, who was an 
elf w'oman, ‘ the magical might of an elf’ (cf. Book 
of Leinster [LL]y 58a, 24 ; C 6 ir Anmann, Ir. Texte, 
iii. sect. 282). Like all the personages of the cycle, 
he is clearly regarded as a mythological being. 
His name has become curiously mixed up with the 
genealogies of Fionn mac Cumhall (cf. Brit. Mus. 
MS Egerton, 1782, in which he appears as Fionn’s 
grandfather). In the Tdin Bd Uuahige he comes 
to his son’s aid when he is exhausted by the labours 
of the war, and arouses the hosts of Ulster to his 
assistance. He is there called ‘ Sualtach or Sual¬ 
tam, son of Becaltach (Becfoltach) mac Moraltach, 
father of Cdclmlainn mac Sualtach’ {LL 93a). 
He W 8 US killed by falling accidentally upon the rim 
of his own shield. 

Although Ciichulainn is the prime hereof Ulster, 
and his feats of heroism are performed and his 
wars undertaken in defence of that province, he is 
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nevertheless said (in MS Karl. 5280, fol. 53 B, 
Brit. Mus.) not to ‘belong to Ulster’; and, when 
the whole of the male inhabitants of that province 
were overtaken by the physical weakness which 
recurred among them at intervals, and which seems 
to have been the result of some sort of geis^ or 
‘tabu,’ Ciichulainn and his father Sualtach were 
exempt and able to fight. Though usually and 
officially described as or splendid appearance and 
with ruddy and golden hair, Cdchiuainn is some¬ 
times spoken of as ‘ a dark sad man * (‘Wooing of 
Emer’[^reA. Rev. i. 72]), or a ‘little black-browed 
man ’ {Mesca Ulad, j). 29), >vhich would not suggest 
descent from the Ultonians; in connexion with 
Cdchulainn’s original name, Setanta, Rhys points 
out that there was a district between the Mersey 
and Morecambe Bay once inhabited by a people 
called Setantii, and refers to Ptolemy^s mention 
(II. iii. 2) of a harbour of tlie Setantii, the position of 
which corresjionds with the mouth of tne Kibble 
(Celt. Heath. 455 and note). An obscure Irish poem 
relating to Cucliulainn alludes to a Setantian stream 
(curoch fri sruth Setititi, ‘a coracle against the 
stream of Setanta’) [Leabhar na hUidhre [LU] 
12.56). 

2. Clichulainn’s precocity is abnormal; already 
at the age of seven years he performs his first 
feats, and can fight with and destroy warriors 
of renown ; his lengthened war of the Tdin Bd 
Ciialnge, sustained single-handed in defence of 
Ulster against the comnined forces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, and continued during an 
entire winter, from l)efore Samhnin, or Hallowe’en 
(Oct. 31st), till after St. Bridget’s Festival (Feb. 1), 
is represented as having taken place when the hero 
was only seventeen and still a beardless youth ; 
and ho is .said to have died at the age of twenty- 
seven (Ann. Tighernach). Among his feats per¬ 
formed when lie was a mere child is that from 
which he received his heroic title of Ciichulainn. 
Cu (gen. Con), ‘ hound,’ was a title often bestowed 
to denote a hero of renowm, in reference to the use 
of large hounds in battle and the bravery shown 
by them. Ciichulainn says of himself : 

‘ 1 was a hound strong' for combat, 

I was a hound who visited the troops, 

I was a hound to guard Emania.’ 

He received this name from his combat with a 
fierce dog, said to have been brought from Spain 
(gloss in LU)j which guarded the fort of Culann, a 
smith of Ulster, and which was slain by the l>oy 
when he was scarcely six years old. The child 
himself took the office of the watch-dog until one 
of the dog’s whelps was sufficiently grown to 
replace him. Henceforth the name Vu Uhulainn, 
‘Iiound of Culann,’ clung to him. 

It is said in Mesca Ulad that a district extending from Usnech 
in Meath northward along the coast to Di^n Dalgan (Dundalk), 
and called Conaille Muirtherane and Ciialnge, belonged person¬ 
ally to Ciichulainn (Todd Lecture Series, 1889,1. 2). ft embraced 
the present county of Louth and parts of Meath and West¬ 
meath. At that time the province of Meath, with its over¬ 
kingship of Tara, had not come into existence, and Ulster 
extended southward to the Boyne, touching the provinces of 
Leinster and Munster at the Hill of Usnech in Westmeath. 
This district seems to have been bestowed on the hero by king 
Conor, and was not his by inheritance. Cdchulainn’s own fort 
was Diin Dalgan (now Dunilalk). 

His wife was Emer, daughter to Forgall the Wily, a landowner 
near Lusk, in the present county of Dublin. A special tale 
relates his wooing of Emer. Though she appears to have been 
his only real wife, she had numerous rivals, of whom the most 
formidable was Fand, wife of Man^nnan mac Ler, a goddess 
who enticed him away for a time into fairy-land. 

3 . The Red Branch.—Ciichulainn is the central 
figure of a group of champions commonly known 
as ‘the Champions of the Red Branch,’ so called 
from one of the three halls in the kingly palace of 
Ernain Macha or Emania (now Navan Fort, S.W. 
of Armagh, where raths remain to the present day). 
The history and feats of these heroes are described 
in a series of over a hundred distinct tales. There 


are, besides these longer tales, numerous detached 
episodes which fill up gaps, so that the career of 
each hero of importance can be traced from birth 
to death in a very complete manner. They form 
a connected whole in the mind of the story-teller 
and reader, much as the originally isolated tales 
referring to Arthurian knights ultimately came to 
be formed into a complete cycle of stories. The 
three most prominent champions, who are fre¬ 
quently exposed to tests of strength or prowess 
against eacii other, are Conall cemiach, ‘ the Vic¬ 
torious,’ Lneghaire buadach^ ‘ the Triumphant,’ 
and Ciichulainn ; but Ciichulainn invariably proves 
himself to be the greatest hero of the three. 

These tales seem to have originated in, and deal 
largely with, that eastern portion of Ulster which 
lies between the R. Bann and Lough Neagh on the 
west and the sea on the east. The capital was 
Emain Macha, and within this area lay the forts 
and dwelling-places of most of the chief heroes of 
the Ulster cycle. The king, who appears in the 
tales as ruling from Emain 5lacha, is named Conor 
(Conchobhar), and his death is synchronized with 
that of our Lord in Jerusalem. The reign of 
Conor and the exploits of the heroes are thus 
traditionally laid in the first century. Though 
king Conor and all the champions are accepted 
by K. O’Flaherty (Ogygia, Dublin, 1793, pt. iii. 
c. xlvi.-xlviii.) as historical personages, there is 
no place found for them in the Annals, though 
Conor is said, in some versions, to be the son of 
Fachtna fathachy ‘theWise,’ who, according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ascended the throne 
of Ulster in the year of the world 5042 (152 B.C.). 

The entry runs:— ‘a.M. 6042. The first year of Fachtna 
fathach'm the sovereignty of Ireland'; and fifteen years later 
we have the entry of his death : ' a.m. 6057, Fachtna fathachy 
•on of Rossa, son of Rudhraij/h, after having been sixteen years 
in the sovereignty of Ireland, waa slain by Bochaid feidhUaci 
(i.e. the constant sighing).’ 

But this attempt to connect king Conor with a 
king of all Ireland was evidently a late one, and is 
the less to be taken into account as there is no 
sign in these talcs that the central province of 
Aleath, with its capital at Tara, had at this time 
been erected into a separate division, or that any 
over-king (called in Ireland Ard-R{, or ‘ High King J 
as yet reigned over Ireland. Ulster is represented 
a.s naughtily independent, and each of the other 
provinces had its own king, who acted with perfect 
freedom independently of any central authority. 
The provinces, or ‘ Four Great Fifths,’ of Ireland 
were, at the time of which we speak, Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaught, and East and West Munster. 
Meath, the future central royal province, created 
for the support of the High Kings of Ireland who 
ruled from Tara, did not then exist. Nor, con¬ 
sidering that Fachtna died 137 b.c., could he have 
been father to Conor, who reigned in the beginning 
of the let century. Another and probably older 
version makes king Conor son to the druid and 
poet Cathbad, by Nessa his wife, a woman warrior. 

Though OoDor't death if eynchronized with the moment of 
our Lord'e crucifixion, the Annale of Tighernach date hie death 
at 48 B.o. O'Flaherty, probably observing some of these incon¬ 
sistencies, says that ‘ tne king came near committing suicide, 
but lived fifteen years after.’ 

We regard these attempts to lit the career 
of king Conor and of the Champions of the Red 
Branch cycle into the actual history of Ireland in 
much the same light as the connexion of the heroes 
of the Nibelungen with the early history of the 
Teutonic peoples or of king Arthur’s knights with 
the history of Britain. The tales sprang up at a time 
when the power of eastern Ulster was still a living 
tradition among the literary class in Ireland. The 
raths at many of the sites of the traditional forts, 
such as Emain Macha (Navan Fort), the king’s 
dwelling in Ulster, and Ra.bh Cniachan or Ratn- 
crogan (Co. Roscommon), the fortress of Queen 
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Meave of Connaught, show that the legends were 
connected with known historical sites, but it is 
unnecessary on that account to consider the actual 
personages of the cycle or their careers as historical. 
Tliey are plainly regarded as mythological, and 
the chief events and wars in which tliey were 
engaged bear a mythological interjiretation. 

The tales have a close relationship to the legends 
of the race of gods known as the Tuatha D 6 
Danann ; a few of them, indeed, both in style and 
subject, belong equally to both cycles. Such are 
‘The Wooing of Etain ’ and ‘The Dispute of the 
Swineherds.’ The pedigrees of the heroes of the 
Ked llranch are all traced up to the Tuatha D 6 
Danann, although, according to the Annals, there 
is a lapse of 1500 years between the two epochs. 
Kudhraigh, or Kury, is the head of the house, and 
from him and from the goddess Maga, daughter of 
Angus na Brugh, by her marriages with lioss 
ruadh, ‘ the Red,’ and Cathbad the druid, all the 
chief heroes are descended (see genealogies in 
E. Hull’s Cuchullin Saga, Introd. p. Ivj. The 
extraordinary feats and prowess of the champions 
are supposed to be accounted for by their divine 
origin. According to this descent, Ciichulainn is 
grandson of Maga, who is mother to Dechtire, 
wliich brings him within the kingly line of Ulster, 
and denies the statement that lie ‘ was not of 
Ulster’ (see above). Probably that statement 
was merely an eflort of the story-tellers to explain 
what they could not otherwise understand, viz. 
wliy Cuchulainn and his mortal father Sualtach or 
Sualtam were exempt from the curse which pros¬ 
trated the whole male population of Ulster in sick¬ 
ness at a critical moment in the history of their 
province. 

4 . Ciichulainn as a sun-hero.—Cdchulainn was 
therefore, on the one side, directly connected with 
Lug, the sun-god, and, on the maternal side, with 
Maga, a Tuatha D 6 Danann goddess. King Conor 
also is called a dia talmnide^ or terrestrial god, in 
LU 1016 ; and Dechtire, his sister, the mother of 
Ciichulainn, is called a goddess: Ciichulainn mac 
dea Dechtire^ ‘the son of the goddess Dechtire* 
{LL 1236). 

The two marvellous Bulls for the possession of 
which the great war of the TAin B 6 Ciialnge was 
undertaken were of supernatural origin, and had 
existed under many ditt’erent forms before they 
were re-born as bulls; they had been first swine¬ 
herds of the gods of the under world, then ravens, 
warriors, sea-monsters, and insects. Under each 
of these forms they had lived through vast periods 
of time ; out of them they had come after a terrific 
struggle which shook the borders of Ireland, only 
to pass ^ain through some new transformation 
\Iriscke Texte, ill. 1 . 230-278). These struggles 
proved to be preludes to the war of the Tdin, in 
which all Ireland was destined to engage, and to 
the gigantic struggle at its close between the two 
Bulls themselves, in which both were torn to 
pieces. The mythological warfare of these Bulls, 
the Finn bennachy or ‘ White horned,* and the 
Donuy or ‘ Dark * or ‘ Brown * Bull, belonging respec¬ 
tively to the East and West of Ireland (Ciialnge in 
Co. Down, and Rath Cruachan in Connaught), 
seems to symbolize the struggle between summer 
and winter or the struggle between day and night. 
The Bonn is a terrific creature in strength and in 
size. On his back fifty little boys could play 
their games. He moves about accompanied by 
fifteen (or fifty) heifers. His ferocity and violence 
are so great that, when he is driven into a narrow 
pass, he revenges himself by trampling his keeper 
to death and treading his body thirty feet into the 
earth. His bellowings strike terror into all who 
hear him, and those who meet him after his final 
conflict with the Finn bennach are trampled and 


gored to death. This conflict, which lasted a day 
and a ni^jht, and during which the Bulls traversed 
the whole of Ireland, was ended by the Bonn 
tearing his adversary to pieces and returning, head 
in air, to his native home in Ciialnge, where, in the 
madness of his frenzy, he placed his back to a 
hillock and ‘ vomited his heart up through his 
mouth with black mountains of dark-red gore,’ 
and so expired. In like manner Cuchulainn is in 
every way abnormal. His rapid development and 
his prodigious strength and powers are everywhere 
insisted upon. When he is about to perform any 
special prodigy of valour, his whole person expanefs 
and undergoes an extraordinary change ; he grows 
monstrous, terrific, so that his own friends cannot 
recognize him ; he is known as ‘ The Distorted ’ 
{ridstartha)y or ‘ The Madman ’ from Einain Macha. 
When he puts forth his strength, his appearance 
is so terrific that none can stand before him ; his 
very look destroys his foes, not by twos or threes 
but by hundreds ; a stream like dusky blood, 
representing his energy, rises upward /rom his 
forehead, and over his head his ‘bird of valour’ 
hovers (cf. the light over the head of Achilles 
caused by Athene, II. xviii. 205 [Butcher-Lang’s 
tr. p. 372 f.]). His body gives ofl‘ a heat which 
melts the snow around him, or raises to boiling- 
point three vats of water in which he is successively 
immersed. Yet this formidable personage is fre¬ 
quently derided by his enemies for the boyishness 
and insignificance of his usual appearance. Prime 
heroes, until they experience his hidden powers, 
refuse to fight with him ; Queen Meave is visibly 
disappointed when she first comes face to face witn 
the champion who has been holding her forces at 
bay through weeks of combat, and killing them by 
the hundred merely by his look ; on one occasion 
he has to blacken a moustache with blackberry 
juice in order to present a more manly appear¬ 
ance. 

If we regard Ciichulainn as the sun-hero, these 
indications of his unimposing appearance at ordi¬ 
nary times, succeeded on occasions by strange 
distortions and manifestations, seem aptly to re¬ 
present the impression which might be produced 
on the savage mind by the contrast between the 
orb of the sun on ordinary occasions and its appear¬ 
ance in eclipse. Again, the fine poetic simile of 
the threefold hues of his hair, and the account of 
his splendour when he appears before the forces 
of Meave to display his person in its natural 
beauty, seem designed to illustrate the glory of 
the full sunshine 01 summer; so, too, do the heat 
generated in his person, the energy of his move¬ 
ments, his wandering habits, and the destructive 
power of his look. We may also note that ‘ blind¬ 
ness befell all women who loved him *—which may 
possibly have reference to the difficulty of gazing 
directly on the sun. It is possible that Ciichulainn’s 
fight, iTom which he so nardly escaped, with the 
twenty-seven sons of Calatin, hideous and crooked 
beings, who formed armies out of puff-balls and out 
of the foliage of the oak, and came furiously riding 
on the ‘wind’s swift clouds,* may symbolize the 
hiding of the sun*s face before the ‘ armies of the 
storm,* i.e. the massive clouds, formed, as it might 
seem, almost out of nothing. (Cf. a similar sort of 
incantation in ‘The Death of Muirchertach mac 
Erca,* RCel xxiii. [1902]; the ‘Battle of Kat 
Godeu,* Skene, Four Anc. Books of IVales, i. 277 f., 
ii. 138; and ‘ The Mabinogion of Math, son of 
Mathonwy,* Lady C. Guest’s Mab., Lond. 1877, 
p. 416.) A remarkable ‘tabu,’ or geis, of Ciichii- 
lainn ’ was to ‘ see the horses of Alandnnan mac 
Ler* (i.e. the billows of tlie ocean-god), which 
might be a reference to the apparent extinction 
of the sun’s rays when he sinks down at night 
beneath the ocean waves. 
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CUCHULAINN OYCLiili 


Ciichulainn two mapic steeds >vhioh 

rise out of the Grey Locli of Slieve iMiaid and Loch 
Dubh Sain^lenn respectively, and which he tamos 
by sprinLnri^ unawares u|>on their backs and wrest¬ 
ling with them. For a whole day they career 
around the circuit of Ireland, the horses endeavour- 
in^" in vain to throw their rider. Henceforth they 
are his obedient chariot -horses, a grey and a black, 
possibly symbolizing day and night. Alter lus 
death they return into their respective lakes again 
(G. Henderson, Feast of Bricriu, London, 1S99, 

sec. 31. p. 39/.). . 

5 . The stories relating to Cuchulainn are or 
di/i’erent ages, and often vary in ditlerent versions, j 
the long tale of the Tdin Bd Ciialnge, in particular, 
haWng come down to ua in two (some critics would 
say three) main recensions, with considerable 
variations in arrangement, detail, and literary 
style. Tdms, or ‘ cattle-raids,^ form the subject of 
a numlier of romances, which arose naturally out 
of conditions of life in which wealth consisted in 
the possession, not of land or money, but of flocks 
and nerds, the acquisition of which, by fair means 
or foul, formed one of the chief objects of eveiy 
chief or person of position. The long" central tale 
of the Td/n B6 Cuahige, or Cattle Spoil of Ciialnge 
(pron. Cooley), i.e. of Ciichiilainn’s country in Co. 
Louth and J )o%\ n, is ])receded by" a number of lesser 
fdius and s/iort stories descr/bing the ett'orts of 
Queen Menve of Connaught to collect cattle and 
other provisions for her army, or otlierwi.se elucidat 
iiig special points in the main ei)ic. A brief outline 
of this c‘oiiij)osite t^Ie is as follows: 

The war was undertaken by the united provincenof Ireland, 
under tl>o lea<lerahip of the Amazonian (^ueen Meave {Sf»'<lb) of 
Co^^au^,dlt, and the guidance of Fer^^us nuic Roy (or Hoich), a 
former king of I'Jster, who had been deposed in favour of king 
Conor, and had ^'one into exile into Connaught. Hecouaent^l, 
out of revenge, to lead the foe against his own people. 

The main object of the war waa the capture of the Donn, or 
Brown Bull of Cualni^e, which Meave desired to noasese, but 
which had been refused her. The romance takea tne form of a 
number of separate episodes—usually combats undertaken by 
warriors from Meave’s army contending with Cuchulainn, who, 
alone and sinifle-handed, {guards the borders of Ulster during the 
entire winter. The warriors and men of Ulster are all disiibletl 
from fitfht throuffh a mysterious sickness brought upon them 
by the curse of Macha, one of the gexidessesof war ; and it is not 
until the close of the Tiiin that they arise from their letharjsry 
and comedown in force to fight the final battle. Meave is finally 
defeated and forced to fly in rout across the Shannon at Athlone ; 
but the Bull, though captured by her and driven westward, ends 
its career by iltrhf ing with and killing Meave's own Bull, the/'Vnn 
bfnnach, and finally returns to its own country, where it dies by 
its own ferocious energy, j 

Tlie combat of Cuchulainn and Ferdiad at the ford of Ath 


bov resembling Conor. II« li called Retanta. The house seems 
to represent one of the tumuli on the Hoyne, thoujfht of by the 
neople as fairy haunts or dwellin|f» of the K‘h1s. It is in Uils 
irJetion that the birtls take fUgda ^WimlV-h Jr, Trxt4, i, 
text only ; Summary In Nult, I oyof/# Bran, II. 72-74) 
'('>) The Courtihiy 0/ AWr destrribes C'llchulalnn's wooinjf of 
his future wife, and his long" apprenticeship to arms umler 


Scilh-u-h the Amazon of All>a or Brilaifj (other versions wiy 
ot Ihp Ali»'; Kano M«,v«r, A<V/ xl 442 «)) .„d 
Arch AVr. i. revises! for K. Hulls Cuchuilm Saua, 

nn "uCvS4) There exist sej^arate versions of Cilchulainn's edu- 
Ution ivith (, r. M lutloy StokM HCfl xxix IflOS). 

(31 The Tnujiciil Voith c fConUuch relates ( • firhulalnn s mo 


Ar 

pp. ."ul-vS4). 

^4•al^ac^ VI'■ ... 

mortal 

conduit with hLs o«n sonT^onlaech, or Conla born of Aiff^ in 
A/ha after Cuciuihonn's return to Irclnmi. He had left a rin^ 
iifh AilTe for the with a firoviso that he was never to reveal 
an" tr.ny .IrinKor, it. l«rn. o„ly youth br 


his n.ame I 
dying that it is ids own 


Ferdiad (Ardee) forms a long episode in the story, and is prob¬ 
ably in its expanded (LL) form a late introdm tion. 

There are a large number of pofins in this episode ; others are 
found occasionally in the remaining portions of the 7’Um. Some 
of the Ulster prose romances contain poems ; others do not. 

6 . Among the more important of the stories 
relatinf^" especially to the career and deeds of the 
hero Cuchulainn are the following : 

(1) Cuchiilainn'M Birth Stories. —Two chief variants exist, con¬ 
tained in LfJ (UOO A.D.)and in Kgerton, 1782 B.M. (15th cent). 
Considerable difTerences appear not only in the details of these 
stones, but in theirgencral meaning. In At/ a wonderful troop 
of birds comes one day to devastate the plains of Emain Macha. 
King Conor (Conchobhar) mounts bis chariot with his sister 
Dechtire to hunt them. They pursue them till nightfall in a 
storm of snow, and arrive at an isohated house, inhabited by a 
man and woman. The woman gives birth to a son, who is 
carried by Dechtire to Emain Macha. The child dies, and in a 
vision by night Lug mac Ethlenn appears to Dechtire and tells 
her the child who had died was himself, that it was he who had 
arranged all that had happened to her, that she will bear a child 
by him, and that he will be himself her son. Conor bids her 
marry Sualtam ; she becomes whole and well again, and obeys 
his behest. She then bears a child, Setanta, afterwards called 
Cvichulainn. In a discussion which follows, the babe is formally 
handed over to the charge of the chief bard and warriors of 
Ulster to rear, and to Finnehoom, Dechtire’s sister, to foster. 

In the other chief version, Dechtire has disappeared for three 
years with fifty maidens ; they return as birds to devastate the 
p^ain of Emain Macha. Conor and his warriors follow them. 
TTicy reach a hut, which expands into a noble house, inhabited 
by a princely young man and woman. They learn that it is the 
house of Dechtire, whom they do not recognize. (The young 
man is evidcTitly Lug.) In the night Dechtire gives birth to a 


son whom he has kille<f. The story has 
strong resemblance to the IVrsian Ule of .Suhrtb and KusUm 
(l^riu, vol. i. pt. i. p. 113 ; C. Brooke. Bchquei oj Iruh Poetry, 
Dublin 1816 , p. 363, metrical version). . 

(4) The Sielbed or Wasting Away of rucAu/ainn.-^iichu* 
lainn deserts Emer for Fand, wife of \L\\ 

series of beautiful pioems describes the glories of Ma^h Alell, 

‘ Plain of Happinc.<w,' the ini isiblo Irish Klysiuin, and woos him 
thither. A dramatic episexio at the close of the tale de^’nl»es 
Emer'a attempted revenge and the conte.st between the two 
women for his affection. The tone is lofty (M indisch, Ir, lexte, 
i 197-234 (text onlv]; O’Curry in Atlantis, vols. i. and ii. ; 
Leahv. Old Irish Romances, 1. 51 [Eng. tr.J; Thurneyten, Sagen 
aus dem alten Irla}ui,'i\). , , , j j 

(.5) Bricriu's Feast.—This is a long rambling tale founded on 
the motif of a contest for priority and for the cAr\Jng of the 
‘Champion’s Bit’(ed. George Henderson, for Irish Texts hoc., 
vol. ii., 1899; Winilisch, Ir. Tszte, i. 254-.303). 

Tales connected with the death of Ciiohulainn and the events 
immediately preceding and succeeding it are : the Great Rout 
of Magh Muirthcinne (S. H. O’Gra^fy in E. UuWs CtwhuUin 
Saga), Cuchnlainn's Death (VV’hitley Stokes, BCel iii, 175-18.'>), 
the Red Rout of Conall Cerrmidi, the Ijay of the Honda, and 
Emer's Death. The events leading to his death form the subject 
of the long tale entitled the ‘Buttle of Rossnaree' (Edmund 
Hogan, Boy. Ir. Acad., Todd Ixiotures, vol. iv., 1892). 

All accounts agiec in making Ciichulainn die 
young. The Ann. Tiqh. nlace his age at 17,—tlie 
usual account,—but MS Ii. 3,17, in the Lilirary of 
Trin. Coll. J)ubl., .says : ‘The year of the 'F/iin was 
the 59th of Cuchulainn’s age from the niglit of his 
birth to the night of his death.’ The iu tiial be¬ 
heading of Cuchulainn is variou.Mly ascrilied to 
Lugaid, son of Cdroi, whose father Cuchulainn had 
slain by treachery, with the aid of Ciiroi'.s adulter¬ 
ous wife Blathnait, and to Ere, son of (^airpre, or 
Cairbre niafer, who had been slain in the liattle of 
Ho.s.snaree. In a poem by Cinaeth O’Hartigan 
(ob. 975), in the Book of Bally mote, we read : 

‘ Erc’s mount, whence is its name ? -Ere was son 
of Cairpre nitvfcr, .son of Ros ruadh, king of Laighen 
(Leinster). It was Ere who cut his liead off Ciichu- 
lainn.’ In revenge for this deed, Conall cernach 
kille<l Ere, and brought his head to Tara. It is 
said that his si.ster Acaill, w ho came out of Ulster 
to lament her brother, grieved so sorely for his 
death that her heart burst w ithin her. A pathetic 
lament for her is cited by O’Curry (;T/*S’ Mat,, Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 514). The battle of Muirthemne, in 
which Cuchulainn fell, was inspired by revenge for 
the deaths of Calatfn, Ciiroi mac Daire, king of 
Munster, and Cairpre. It was led by the sons of 
the slaughtered men. 

The Phantom Chariot of Cuehulainn.—This Is a curious piece, 
in which the old hero Is summoned from the dead to testify to 
the truth of St. Patrick's teaching before Leary, king of Ireland. 

He appears before the king in hit old form and splendour, per¬ 
forming his ‘ champion feats,’ and beseeching the king to receive 
Christianity (O’Beirne Crowe, Joum. of the Kilkenny Arch. Soe., 

4th series, 1870-71). 

Among oilier tales relating directly to Cdchulainn 
are the following: 

(1) Tdin B6 Regamna, or appearance of the Morrigu, the Irish 
goddess of war, to the hero before the war of the TAin, to fore¬ 
tell her own intention to take part against him (wi. Windisch, 

Ir. TexU, ii. ii. ‘241-264 [with tr.]). 

(2) Siege of Howth, relating the extortions and cruelties prac¬ 
tised by Athairne, chief bard of Ulster, on the Leinster men, 
and the revenge taken by Leinster in shutting up the defeated 
remnant of the Ulster warriors on the hill of Howth (ed. Whitley 
Stokes, in RCel viii. 40-63). 

(31 The Intoxication of the Ultonians, describing a night-raid 
made by the warriors of Ulster when in a state of intoxication, 
right across Ireland, into the territory of their enemy Ci^roi mac 
Daire of Tara-Luachra in Kerry, [and the efforts of Ci!iroi to 
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dMtroy them by pereuading them to enter an iron house encased 
In wood, which had beneath it a subterranean chamber fitted 
with inflammable materials (c(. Branwen, daughter of Llyr, in 
the Mabinogion, and ‘ the Destruction o! Dind Righ' [ed. Whitley 
Stokes in ZCP ill.]). The warriors escape by Ouchulalnn’s im¬ 
mense strength ; he breaks through the walls and lets them out 
(M$ica Wiad, ed. W. M. Hennessy, Hog. Ir. dead., Todd 
Lecture Series, 1., London, 1B89). 

See, further, artt. Celts and Ethics (Celtic). 

LnuRATURK.—A large number of the tales will be found with 
text and Eng. or Qerm. tr. in Windisch-Stokes, Jrische TtxU^ 
[>eipzig, 18^ IT. ; the numbers of the RCel\ AtlantiM (ed. 
by O’Curry), and Kilkenny Archaeol. Joum. (which contains 
some tales edited by O’Beirne Crowe); Proc. Royal Ir. Acad.^ 
Irish M8S Series, and Todd Lecture Series ; the ZCP ; JBriu, the 
Jourxxal of the Irish School of Learning; Irish Texts Soc. vol. ii. ; 
Archaological Rernew, vol. i.; Osslanic Soc. vol. v. ; Anec. 
Oxon., Medinval and Mod. Series, etc. The Tdin B6 Cualnge 
has been published from the Book of Leinster version by E. 
Windisch, with Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1906; text (only) of version 
from the Yellow Bk. of Ltcan and LeaJbhar na huidhre, in J^riu, 
vol. i. pts. 2 and 8, ed. by Strachan and O’Keeffe, Dublin, 1904, 
etc. ; tr. (only) from same MSS by L. Winifred Faraday, The 
Cattle Raid of Cualgne, London, 1904 ; Eng. trs. from Add. MS 
1U748, Brit. Mus., by 8. H. O’Orady in Eleanor Hull's The 
CuchuUin Saga, London, 1898, pp. 110-227. 

English trs. of a large number of complete romances will be 
founa in E. Hull’s Cncnullin Saga, with chart of the tales and re¬ 
ferences; also A. H. Leahji^ i/sroic/{omancst o/ /rs(and, 2vols., 
1905, and The Court*hip[o/ Ferb, London, 1902; German trs. in R. 
Thurncysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland, Berlin, 1901; French 
trs. in H. d’Arbois de JubalnvlU^ Epopee eeltujue en Jrlande, 
Faria, I8l>2. Portions of tales in E. <J’Curry, MS Mat. of anc. 
IrUh Uietoi^, Dublin, 1861, and Mannert and Custoine of the 
Ancient trieh, Svola., Ix)ndon, 1873; J. Rhys, Celtic Ufatheu' 
d(^m(Hib. liSct.), I.ondon, 1886; Nutt-Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 

2 vole., lA)ndon, 1895-97. Lady Gregory gives a free rendering 
of the stories in her CuchiUain of Muirthemne ; see also D. 
Hyde, The Story of Early Gaelic Lit., London, 1895, and Lit. 
IJiet. of Ireland, London, 1899; E. Hull, Text-book of Irish 
Literature, 2 vole., Dublin and London. 1906-1908. For manners 
and customs, see P. W. Joyce, Social llietory of Ancient Ire¬ 
land, 2 Yola, London, 1903, and O’Curry, Mannere and Customs 
(as above). ElEANOE HULL. 

CULDEES. —The Culdees belong to the later 
liistory of the ancient liritish Church (see art. 
Church [British], vol. iii. p. 631), more especi¬ 
ally in Ireland and Scotland. Tlie mystery in 
which they were enveloped has been to a great 
degree removed througli the researches of Dr. 
William Keeves, published as an essa^ ‘On the 
C61e d6, commonly called Culdees’ {Trans. Roy, 
Ir. Acad. xxiv. [1873]). The term ‘Culdee’ has 
grown out of the form Culdeus, first coined by 
Hector Hoece in his Scotonim Historioi, 1526 (for 
word ‘Culdee,’ see OED, s.v.). The Irish name 
ede d6 (mod. Ir. c^ile dd) corresponds with the 
probably Irish origin of the Culdees, The 
primary meaning oi the common word ede is 
‘companion,’ from which secondary meanings are 
derived, such as ‘husband,’ ‘servant.’ Cde Con- 
chobair, cde Conculaind, found in the texts of the 
old heroic tales of Ireland, mean ‘faithful follower 
or personal attendant of Concliobhar, or Ciichulainn’ 
(see H. Zimmer, Celtic Church, Eng. tr., lA)ndon, 
1902, p. 98 ft*). Cde d^, therefore, will mean ‘ com¬ 
an ion or faithful servant of God.’ The special 
illiculty is to account for the restriction of a term 
liaving this meaning, and obviously applicable to 
all monks and anchorites as servants of God, to 
the comparatively few cases in which it is found.* 

There is no mention of the ede d6 in the histo¬ 
rians Adamnan, Cumin, Eddi, or Bede ; and the in¬ 
ference is that the use of the term was unknown to 
them. Reeves says we may safely regard cde d6 
as the Irish translation of servus Dei, which came 
to be an ordinary term in Cliurch writers for 
monks, and became known to the Irish through 
the writings of Gregory the Great, who was a 
favourite author in Ireland. Skene {Celtic Scot- 
land^, 1887, ii. 2261!.) endeavours to prove that 
Deicola had the exj)i'e.ss meaning of ‘ anchorite, 
that the cde di were anchorites, and consequently 

1 A striking parallel in Welsh to c^Xe. di is the common word 
for ‘hermit’— ineudwy. Meu is from the root whicli ap¬ 
pears in Cornish as maw, ‘boy’; -dwy is (or the older duiu, 
genitiveo( diu, modern Welsh duw, ‘God.’ 


tha.t the Irish name was the direct derivation of 
Deicolae or Colidei. The objection to both of these 
theories is tiie specialized use of the term cde d6 ; 
had it been applicable to monks and anchorites in 
general, why is it not found in the pages of the 
8th cent, historians, whose concern was with a 
monastic Church ? 

There is no contemporary account preserved of 
the rise of the Culdees ; our sources are incidental 
and of late date.* According to the Books of 
Leinster and Lismore, St. Moling, who founded the 
monastery of Tech Moling in County Carlow, 
entered a society of Culdees. He died c. A.D. 700 ; 
and, if he was a Culdee, he is, along with St. 
Mochuda, among the earliest whose names are 
on record. In the manner of the Iro-Scottish 
Church, the Culdee societies were often composed 
of thirteen members—the Bricjr, or Head {Cenn), or 
Abbot, with twelve others, on the analogy of Christ 
and His disciples. In very late times we find in 
Armagh a Prior and Jive^ brethren (probably a 
diminution in number, due to hostile pressure). 

The Culdees, throughout their history, are con¬ 
nected with a few deiinite localities, although in 
some cases the evidence is the mere mention of the 
name in the chartulary of a monastery. At first 
having the marks of anchorites, they gradually 
take on the appearance of secular canons. The 
Rule of Maelruan (died c. 791) bears the descrip¬ 
tion ‘ Here begins the Rule of the C61e d6.’ It is 
preserved in tne Leabhar Breac. As it stands, its 
orthography and grammar prove it to be centuries 
later than the 8th cent., but its original may go 
back to Maelruan. During Maelruan’s lifetime (in 
A.D. 747), Chrodegang composed at Metz the Rule 
which formed his clergy into canons ; and this 
Rule may have been brought into Ireland from 
Irish establishments on the Continent, such as 
Honau in Elsass. The Culdees certainly develop 
the appearance of secular canons ; we find them fill¬ 
ing a subordinate ‘Levitical’ position in cathedral 
establishments, chiefly engaged in the choral parts 
of the worship ; they became especially associated 
also with charitable care of the sick and poor, and 
the distribution of alms. The latter seems to have 
been one of their earliest and most characteristic 
traits.* The endowments for these purposes may 
have proved a means of their later corruption. 
Their affinity with the regular canons enabled the 
latter, with the support of powerful patrons, to 
oust them from their positions. Finally, they dis¬ 
appeared ; in St. Andrews, e.g.^ they are named for 
the last time in 1332. 

The only mention of the Culdees in England is in 
connexion with Athelstan’s visit to York in A.D. 
936 {Colidei); there is also a pos.sible reference in 
the cultures clcrici of a Privilege by King Etlielred 
granted to Canterbury (Cotton MSS). In Wales 
they, presumably, appear once in a reference by 
Giraldus Cambrensis to the ‘ Coelibes vel Colideos’ 
of the Isle of Bard.sey in the 12th cent. (Gir. Camb. 
vol. vi. p. 124, Rolls Series). 

Keeves sees in the Culdees the disappearing 
Celtic Church; the Culdees are the drooping 
remnant in wdiich that ancient Church finally 
succumbs. The present writer prefers to see in 
them not an inert residue, but a recrudescence, a 
burst into flame of the old Celtic religion, stimu- 

^The earliest known instance of the combination ede di 
(though not in its technical sense of ‘Culdee’) is in the gloss 
to the coinuientarv on the Psalms ascribed to Columba of 
liobbio, preserved In the Old Irish Cod. Mcdiolanensis (about 
850 A.D. ; ed. Asc.oli, Codice xrlandese delV Ambruaiana, Rome, 
1878, fol. 80 c, 3). Here the Vulg. cuius {Dei) iste est is first ex¬ 
plained as equivalent to ‘late ad ilium pertinet,’and is then 
glossed : amal asmberar is cele dd) infer hisin, ‘ as it Is said, 
“This man is a servant of God.”’ 

3 Von Fflugk-Hartung (‘Die Kuldeer' in Ztschr. f. Kirchsn- 
gesch. xiv. {1894]) erroneously saye fifteert. 

8 As to this point, see especially Grant, ‘The Culdees, 
Scottish Review, 1888, p. 2l7flF. 
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lated perhaps by conflict with the rival Roman 
institution. Tlie honourable title cHe di comes 
from the people, as its native form shows; and it 
must have been elicited at the siglit of special 
devotion and piety. A revival of religion at some 
given period, and not decay, is implied. 

LiTERATURjt.—This Is sutticiently indicated throug'hout the 
article. T. JoNES PaRRY. 

CULT, CULTUS.— See Religion, Worship. 

CULTURE.— To Bacon the world is indebted 
for the term, as well as for the philosophy of, culture 
[Adv. of Learning, 1605, ll. xix. 2). While of 
itself the notion of culture may be broad enough 
to express all forms of spiritual life in man,— 
intellectual, religious, ethical,—it is best under¬ 
stood intensively as humanity’s effort to assert 
its inner and independent being. This effort is 
observed in a series of contrasts, due to the division 
of man’s functions into intellectual and activistic. 
The most general contrast is that l>etween nature 
and spirit, with its dualism of animality and 
humanity. With the ideal of culture, man is led 
to live a life of contemplation ratiier than one of 
conquest, while his attention is directed towards 
the remote rather than towards the immediate. 
Viewed socially, culture is contrasted with in¬ 
dustrial occupation, the two differing in their 
valuation of work. From the social standpoint, 
again, the culturist inclines towards egoism, as in 
a ‘culte dll moi’ (Maurice Barr^is), instead of 
towards altruism. In estimating the value of 
culture, the standard is usually the eudaunonistic 
one: it is asked whether the life of thinking or 
the life of doing is better calculated to give man 
happiness, or to satisfy the desires of the soul. 
The treatment of the culture-problem is to be 
conducted in connexion with the culture-con¬ 
sciousness of an individual or a nation, rather than 
by means of any objective memorial, like an order 
of architecture, a type of sculpture, or a school of 
poetry or painting. Such an introvertiim method 
IS qualified to express the essence of Qassicism 
and Romanticism,—the two types of Western 
culture-activity,—just as it is sutiicient to discern 
the culture-motive in a man of genius, like 
Michelangelo or (loethe. That which culture 
seeks is an acquaintance with the strivings and 
ideals of a favoured nation and a gifted soul. 

I. History of cuLTURE-cossciousNEss.^'Sot 
until the dawn of modern times was the supremacy 
of intellectualism called in question, or tne prob¬ 
lem of culture raised. Brahmanism postulated 
enlightenment as the means of salvation ; Paganism 
looked to the intellect to give man happiness; 
Scholasticism pledged its belief in conceptual 
doctrines. It is true that the Preacher of the Old 
Testament bewailed much study and the endless 
making of books, in the fear that the increase of 
knowledge was the increase of sorrow (Ec P*), 
while Stoicism sought to turn from dialectics to 
ethics; nevertheless, humanity waited until the 
coming of modern times before it directly re¬ 
pudiated its intellectual life. Although the tenn 
modemus was introduced in the 6th cent, by 
Cassiodorus ( Variarum, iv. 61), and used effectively 
W Roger Bacon (Eucken, Gesch. der philosopa. 
Terrninologie, Leipzig, 1879, p. 169), modernness in 
the form of culture-consciousness was not expressed 
until Francis Bacon inquired concerning the nature 
and advantages of letters. His professed aim in 
the Advancement of Learning being to fashion a 
perfect 'globeof knowledge’ (ll. xxv.), he prepared 
the way for this by arguments drawn from sources 
sacred and secular. 

Biblical tradition informs us that the day on which God 
rested and ‘ contemplated his own works ’ was blessed above 
the six days of labour, while the primary work of man in the 


Garden of Eden was int-ellectual, in that it consisted in vlewinf 
and naminff God’s creatures. Moses was jiraised for his 
Eiryptian learning; Solomon for his wisdom; while the advent 
of the Saviour witnessed the subduing of ignorance among the 
doctors of the law ; and the descent of the Spirit was expressed 
by the gift of tongues, ‘ which are but vrhicula icientiae.* 
With Apostles and Fathers the same intellectualism prevailed 
{ib. I. vi.). As to human proofs, mythology shows how founders 
of States were but demi-gods, while inventors of new arts were 
among the gods themselves; moreover, ancient history reveals 
the superiority of such thinkers as Socrates, Aristotle, C’icero, 
over tlieir contemporaries Xenophon, Alexander, Cnsar 
(ib. vii.). 

Bacon’s own estimate of culture, while often ex¬ 
pressed so as to show the greater ‘ dignity ’ of 
thought, seems to consist of eud®inonism, inasmuch 
as it extols learning for its power to please—to 
promote, indeed, the interests of the suavissinia 
vita {ib. viii. 2, etc.). The Normm Oraanurn (1620) 
a.sserts, not ‘ Knowledge is pleasure,’ but ‘ Scientia 
est potentia ’; its aim was to indicate man’s 
ability to rule by means of knowledge, so that, 
instead of emphasizing the festhetical in culture, 
it tended to surrender the latter to industrialism. 
With such a presentation of the culture-problem, 
and the accompanying emphasis upon the ‘work 
of contemplation,’ Bacon, who was a Renaissance 
thinker, made possible the three-fold development 
of modern intellectual life in the ages oi En~ 
lightenment (1625-1789), of Romanticism (1781- 
1857), of Realism (1857-present day). 

I. The Enlightenment.—On the aesthetic side, 
the Enlightenment fostered Classicism, although 
its own rationalistic spirit, political earnestness, 
and relentless criticism of religion removed it 
from the influences of the Graces. In its own 
way, the Enlightenment developed a static system 
of natural religion (Herbert), of natural rights 
(Grotius), as also a naturalistic system of etliics 
(Hobbes) and of kn«)wledge (Locke). Spinoza 
expressed the spirit of the age when he declared 
the highest motive in man to be rational and 
disinterested love of God (‘amor Dei intellectualis ’ 
[Ethica, 1677, V. xxxii.]). 

This blind rationalism, however, was destined to 
undergo repudiation, and in the Counter-Enlighten¬ 
ment of Rous.seau, Vico, Lessing, and Herder tlie 
culture-problem was rehabilitated. Where Bacon 
had had behind him the free testheticism of the 
Renaissance, Rousseau was confronted by the 
formal culture of Classicism, whose raffinements 
he felt called upon to denounce. Taking a stand 
at once eudiemonistic and socialistic, he declared 
that unhappiness and injustice were attributable 
to man’s departure from nature. This was the 
theme of his Discours sur les sciences et les arts 
(1750), where he discussed the Question whether 
the establishment of culture hau been for man’s 
well-being—only to conclude negatively, on the 
ground that art and science weaken the original 
virtues of humanity. In his Discours sur Vorigine 
et les fondements de Vin^galiH parmi les hommes 
(1753), his view is social rather than eudcemonistic, 
inasmuch as he attributes injustice to the in- 
tellectualistic programme, which, involving the 
more rapid advance of some beyond others, had 
brought about inequality even where it had 
furthered the progress of impersonal science and 
art. Hence the maxim, ‘ Retoumons ^ la nature.* 
La nouvelU UHoist (1761) breathes a yearning for 
the idyllic condition of man’s nature-life, while 
£mile (1762) deduces a system of education which, 
recognizing that man cannot return to nature and 
abide there, advises a natural method of mental 
development, a restoration of nature to man rather 
than a return of man to nature. 

Where Bacon and Rousseau had considered the 
practical worth of culture for individual happiness 
and social well-being, Vico and Herder souglit to 
show how essential to humanity is an ever- 
enlarging mental life which, if ba.sed upon nature.. 
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advanoes beyond it. Vico’s Scienza nuova (1725)— 
a work at least half a century in advance of its 
age—postulated the ideal of a unified humanity, 
whose organic nature, as conceived by Vico, 
contrasted strikingly and pleasantly with the 
rnechanical views of society peculiar to the En¬ 
lightenment. Vico, who discovered that primitive 
language and literature are poetical, describes the 
developing culture-consciousness of the race by 
distinguisning three periods—mythological, heroic, 
human—wherein are found three kinds of language, 
as also three ideals of social life. 

Lessing, who barely escaped the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment, relaxed sufficiently to produce 
his booklet, Erziehiing dts Menschengeschlechts 
(1780, tr. Robertson*, 1896), wherein the religious 
consciousness is conceived of as a Divine revela¬ 
tion, unfolding its intellectual nature in such a 
way as to evince the ideas of God as a unity, and 
the soul as immortal. While Lessing carries on 
his discussion in a humanistic fashion, he does not 
fail to emphasize the rationalistic element embodied 
in the revelation of God and the soul as ideas. 
Herder’s Ideenzur Philos, der Gesch. der Menschheii 
(1799-1792) involves Lessing’s ideas of progress 
and Vico’s ideal of humanity as one, while itself 
isolating the idea of Hunxanitats^Bildung. The 
peculiarity of Herder’s work is that in it the 
culture-concept operates in a naturalistic manner, 
involving the notion of a continuity of, rather than 
a conflict between, the natural below and the 
spiritual alK)ve, whereby the inner life of humanity 
is developed from the outer order of things. 
Herder introduces certain stages of development 
from nature-peoples to culture-peoples, ana thus 
tends to make hU plan more plausible. 

The rationalism that had marked the early 
P^nlightenment was reproduced in the ideals of 
Classicism, although the organization of wsthetical 
science by Burke and Baumgarten tended to soften 
its conceptualism. The significance of Classicism 
was apprehended by Winckelmann, who found in 
it the exaltation of reason and the idealization 
of beauty ; and, in his mind, classic con¬ 
sciousness expressed the free rather than the 
characteristic, the static rather than the dynamic. 
In this spirit, he frames his memorable definition 
of beauty; * According to this notion, beauty 
should be like the purest water, which, the less 
taste it has, is regarded ns the most healthful 
because it is free from foreign elements’( 
Dresden, 1808-25, bk. iv. ch. ii. §23). Winckelmann 
thus seeks to express the classic ideal as a purely 
intellectual and formal one, which will appear in 
connexion with two other utterances almost as 
famous as the above appreciation of the classic. 
In the one he prai.ses the simplicity of classic 
beauty as a rare wine drunk from a transparent 
glass (i6. § 19); in the other he likens the antiq^ue 
ideal of beauty to a spirit drawn from the material 
order os by lire (i6. § 22). Lessing’s Laokoon 
(1766)—its very title pledging it to Classicism— 
exalts the ideal of Apollo by limiting art and 
culture to the l>eautifui. This cesthetic reason is 
given to explain why Laokoon does not scream, 
although Lessing, in stylinji his work *an essay on 
the limits of poetry and painting,’ was aware that 
in plastic the idea of the temporal and changing 
is out of place. With the appearance of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781) and the French 
Revolution (1789), the Enlightenment was virtually 
ended, although its ellect did not at once pass 
away. , , 

2. Romanticism.— The age of culture began as 
Kant emerged from rationalism, and by means oi 
philosophic criticism transcended the conceptual 
views of the Enlightenment. In the Critique^ 
Kant used the term ‘culture’ when ae said: 


Metaphysics is the completion of the whole 
culture of reason ’ (Muller’s tr.*. New York, 1896, 
p.^730); yet it was the Critique of Judgment 
(1790) which, by means of its new esthetic norms, 
was destined to take its place in the history of 
culture. Kant’s theory of beauty and taste, as 
‘ that which pleases universally without requiring 
a concept’ (Bernard’s tr. 1892, p. 67), expresses the 
nature of culture as the intellectual life of man 
apprehended intuitively. Kant’s intellectualism, 
far more original and valuable than his moralism, 
is thus expressed in a system of transcendentalism; 
and it was this transcendental element that afl'ected 
the romantic school of philosophy and poetry. 

Schiller, alive to the intelfectualistic in Kant, 
was not unaffected by his heroic and relentless 
moralism, which he glorified in his essay Ueher 
Anmuthu. Wurde (1793), although here he seeks 
to transcend both Goethean grace of sense and 
Kantian dignity of ethics, by means of the ideal 
of humanity as the ‘ Zusammenstimmung zwischen 
dem Sittliclien und Sinnlichen ’ ( Werke^ ed. Hempel, 
1868-74, XV. 213). Schiller’s use of the term ‘Kultur’ 
is conlineii almost exclusively to the Briefe uber die 
aesthet. Krziehuna des Menschen (1795), where he 
comments on the narmonious culture of the Greeks 
(Let. vi.), di.stinguishe8 theoretical, practical, and 
eesthetical forms (Lett, ix.-x.), and discusses the 
practical value of culture (Let. xxi.). Believing 
that the end of human existence is to be con¬ 
ceived ethically, and yet realizing that man is by 
nature a creature of sense, Schiller seeks to account 
for the culture, or aesthetic education, of mankind 
by distinguishing three stages—physical, sestheti- 
cal, and moral (Let. xxiv.). Thus, in achieving 
his moral destiny, man uses the lesthetical as the 
mean and mediator between the extremes of the 
physical and the ethical, urges Schiller, just as 
Lessing had sought to account for the rational 
education of man by means of religion. Schiller’s 
confidence in culture, as expressed in the Aesthet. 
Bildung^ seems to abate somewhat in his Es.say 
Vber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (1796), 
where, like Rousseau, whom he mentions ap¬ 
provingly {Werkty XV. 506), he signalizes a return 
to nature, or the naive—a term of special signi¬ 
ficance with the French [ib. 487). ‘Sentimental’ 
is borrowed from the English of Sterne, whom also 
Schiller does not fail to mention {ib. 480). The 
evils, rather than the benefits, of culture are dis¬ 
cussed in this study of culture-types {ib. 483), and 
the whole essay, praising antiquity for its objective 
naivcU, values the sentimental only as it sincerely 
seeks nature. The distinction between naive and 
sentimental forms of culture is based upon nature ; 
hence Schiller says: ‘ The poet either is nature or 
he seeks her. One makes a naive poet, the other 
a sentimental one’ (i6. 492). Genius consists in 
naxveUy and only as the genius is naive can he 
exist {ib. 479). Homer among the ancients and 
Shakespeare among moderns are esteemed naive 
poets, because they apprehended nature immedi¬ 
ately {ib. 488). Upon the cultural basis of naive 
and sentimental, Schiller distinguishes three forms 
of poetry—idyllic, satirical, and elegiac. Idyllic 
poetry is of the naive order, because it expresses 
the immediate sense of nature in the feeling of 
joy. ‘ The poet is satirical when he takes as his 
subject the alienation of man from nature, pd the 
contradiction between the real and ideal ’ {ib. 497). 
Where satire is sharp, elegiac poetry is sad, being 
the poet’s lament over the loss of nature in an 
age of culture. While Schiller seems to condemn 
culture and modernness, while he appears to pos¬ 
tulate paganism as the true life of humanity, he is 
careful to express the thought that above both 
1 naive and sentimental there is a third form of im 
I tellectual life to be viewed as ideal culture, winch 
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shall have power to restore to humanity its lost 
unity {ih. 492 f.)* 

As prophet of the Romantic School, Friedrich 
Schlegel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
but was more inclined to base his culture upon thi 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated Schiller’i 
aesthetics of the naive, he himself showed a dis 
position to adopt tlie sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the inhnite. In Schlegel’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister^ the French Revolution, and 
Fichte’s WissenschafCslehre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age {J ugendschriften, ed. J. Minor, 
I8S2; Athenceum^ §216); from them maj be traced 
a Ux^Xe^llomantik —poetical, political, philosophical, 
in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture; coming after the French Revolution and 
postulating constructive material culture, he con¬ 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In his Beitrdge 
zur Berichiigting ubtr die franzds. Revolution^ 1793, 
the term ‘Cultur’ is of frequent occurrence; it is 
identihed with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or the exercise of all man’s 

E jwers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Werke, 
eipzig, 1846-47, vi. 86 ). In the State, the culture 
of freedom should be the aim, declares Fichte (ib. 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most highly cultured (t^. vii. 212). Such 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtean element that appealed to the Romanticist 
was the Ego, whose free activity was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic culture by emphasizing 
the sesthetical activity of the Ego, whence he de¬ 
rives his doctrine of Ironie^ the watchword of 
Romanticism. In essence, Ironie consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s striving after an impossible ideal 
{Athenceum^ §51). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
with its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends os an idyll which 
identifies the two {ib. § 228). Where Schiller used 
* sentimental,’ Schlegel employs ‘ transcendental,’ 
of which style he considers Dante the prophet, 
Shakespeare the centre, and Goethe the climax— 
‘der grosse Dreiklang der modemen Poesie’ {ih. 

§ 247). In thus .styling Shakespeare transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schiller’s ‘ naive ’ and ‘ senti¬ 
mental’ with the historical sense of ancient and 
modern—an idea carried out systematically in Die 
Griechen und Homer (1797). Grecian poetry, de¬ 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 
reach beauty through culture (p. 10 ); modern 
poetry aims at subjective sesthetical f>ower rather 
than objective beauty (p. 79), whence arises a 
striving after the poetical as something transcen¬ 
dental, a ‘Sehnsucnt’ which is destined to remain 
unsatished (p. 103). This type of poetry contrasts 
strikingly with the compact culture-consciousness 
of Classicism, wherein ‘ Kunstpoesie ’ and ‘Natur- 
poesie ’ are in complete harmony {Athenaeum^ § 252). 
Thus, as the culture-consciousness of the Enlighten¬ 
ment had arisen in England, that of Romanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Germany. 
There was, of course, a French Classicism and a 
French Romanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
contribution to culture that France was to make is 
found in the third period—that of Realism. 

3 . Realism.—The inception of the Realistic, or 
Naturalistic, movement may be noted as early as 
1831, when Henri Beyle (ae Stendhal) produced 
his Le Rouge et le noir. This Naturalism, or 
‘ Beylisrne,’ as its author styled it, involved a 
direct egoism and an indirect nihilism, destined to 
open the modern mind to new views and values in 
the intellectual world. Beyle was analyzed and 


classified by the aid of Taine in 1857, Zola in 1880, 
and Paul Bourget in 1883 (Huneker, EgoistSy 1909, 
p. 4 f.). Another root of this realism is found in 
Flaubert, whose Madame Bovary (1857) resulted 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘ Bovaryisme,’ or 
Illusionism, hardly in keeping wdth the acknow¬ 
ledged realism of Flaubert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Fleura 
du rnal (1857) under the head of ‘ Satanisme.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German ‘superman,’Nietzsche, who was prob¬ 
ably affected no less thoroughly by Max Stimer’s 
The Ego and his Own (1845), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 
‘contemptus mundi ’ by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi¬ 
vidualistic and social standards of value, was 
originally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Romanticism, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain the 
origin of Greek tragedy. Wnere both Classi¬ 
cism and Romanticism had agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form 0 / Apollonian calm¬ 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by the dynamic 
ideal of musical art, and who h^ profited by 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between intellect and 
will, introduced the idea of a Dionysiac element, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set otf against 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism and passion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s use of 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its significance 
in the psychology of Classicism ; nevertheless, he 
was anxious to show that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conquest 
over the barbaric and titanic of Dionysus {Die 
Geburt der Tragodky 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, he adds the 
name of the artist Raphael, wnose ‘Transfigura¬ 
tion ’ reveals, in art-symbolism, the eternal sorrow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed as it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the struggles of the possessed, and the 
viriion of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above {ih. § 4). But, with his desire 
to conceive of culture in the activiatic fashion 
peculiar to the art of music, he seems to have 
approved of the Dionysiac and to have welcomed 
‘.ts entrance into modern culture {ib. § 19). Follow- 
ng Nietzsche, Sudermann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, while attracted by 
the Grecian sense of harmony, agrees with Schiller 
in its Apollonian view (see, e.q.y The Joy of Livingy 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but which is perhaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
so superior to the intellect that the piissions are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in man. This 
supremacy of the Dionysiac seems to explain the 
.sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
■or his viciousness by saying, ‘ Es ist das Heiden- 
dium in uns’ (cf. Axelrod, H. SuderTnanUy eine 
Studky 1907, p. 63). 

The realistic culture that signified a kind of 
Dionysiac revolt against conventionality was ac¬ 
companied by the criticism of various nationalities 
by cultured patriots. In Russia, Turgenief! made 
ideal war upon society under the romantic banner 
of ‘Nihilism’ {Fathers and Childreuy 1861, tr. 
Hapgood, 1907, cli. v.), and repudiated his country 
^or its lack of ideas : 

‘Our dear mother,’ says he, ‘Orthodox Russia, mig-ht sink 
down to the nethermost hell, and not a single tack, not a singla 
")in would be disturbed, . . . because even the samovar, linden- 
)ast slippers, shaft-arch, and the knout—these renowned pro- 
iucts of ours—were not invented by {Smoke, tr. Ilapgod^, 
[907, eh. xiv.). 

In Norway, Ibsen used egoism and nihilism to 
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aronse his country to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) he idealizes the Nor¬ 
wegian ; in Peer Gynt (1867) he satirizes him; 
while in Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
indicate the coming of a ‘ third empire ’ of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the * Christian empire of the 
spirit,’ as that had overcome the ‘ pagan empire 
or the flesh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii. Sc. iv.). In America, 
where the national consciousness was absorlied by 
activity and weighed down by Puritanism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sounded long 
ago by the free spirit of Emerson. His address, 
The American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture; 
and in a spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the inlliiences of nature, literature, 
and activity, wliich promote the culture of ‘ Man 
Thinking,’ while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, but the 
philosophical one. In far diflerent manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
Poe emphasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
morbid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. The significance of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later was to repudiate 
Realism. This was to come about through Baude¬ 
laire, but was not to become ettectual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarm6, 
Villier8deri8le-Adam,Huy8mans, and Maeterlinck, 
as well as Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Realism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of symVwliam, it sought 
to find something objective to express the psycho¬ 
logical profundity that it affected. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen. 

But by far the moat systematic culturist critique 
of national life was carried on by Matthew Arnold, 
who was sufficiently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
to entitle his work Culture and Anarchy (1869), 
and who was sufficiently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and * Hebraism.’ Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whose 
application he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their intellectualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘man without a phil¬ 
osophy,’ Arnold was possessed of sufficient con¬ 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, whence he regards it: (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani¬ 
mality ; (2) as a growing and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having ; (3) while it was so general 
os to advance mankind rather than the mere indi¬ 
vidual, within whom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
of all his powers, instead of some one in particular, 
as the religious (ch. i.). This broad humanistic cul¬ 
ture Arnold identifies with something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘ grace and dignity,’ by calling it ‘sweet¬ 
ness and light’—an expression which ne borrows 
from Swift, os Schiller had borrowed from Sterne. 
In contrast with his nation’s ‘ faith in machinery,’ 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
which he is led to say that the England of his own 
day was little in comparison with the England of 
Elizabeth (t6.). This wsthetical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal was accompanied by a 
critique of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion with the distinction bet\yeen Hel¬ 
lenism, with its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,* 
and Hebraism, with its ‘strictness of conscience’ 
—one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch. iv.). Arnohrs philosophy of history, observing 
that Europe has been subjected to a double treat¬ 
ment of culture and civilization, places Hellenism 


at the head of spiritual development in the West, 
while it accounts for its failure to rule by calling 
it ‘ premature,’ whence Hebraism was enabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hebraism, which Arnold treats more kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw its 
‘ transvaluation of pagan values,’ there comes a 
Renaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so suttered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, was 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi¬ 
ence (i6.). Believing that Hellenic sweetness and 
liglit is the one tiling needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, which 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ ‘dis¬ 
interested play of consciousness’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, who, in Literature and Doyina (1875), 
esteemed ‘conduct as three-fourths of human life’; 
hence we may speak of his Hellcnizing culture 
as ‘ morality touched with sweetness and light.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is now busy with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not w'itliout resemblance to the Pricieuses Ridicules 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 

II. The problem of culture.—Xb the defini- 
tion of culture has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
w'hich belongs to nature, but which, nevertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential element in the 
psychology of culture is that which relates to the 
intellect and the will, with the accompanying 
contrast between the life of culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectualiatico-voluntaristic basis, the tNvo re¬ 
maining problems of humanity and happiness will 
follow in a natural order. 

I. Culture and activity.—When contrasted with 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con¬ 
templative character of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by science and 
A^iere industrialism deafens the ear to the ‘ Know 
thyself ’ of intellectualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in the outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy between intellect and will 
has long ofllicted the Indo-Germanic consciousness, 
and as far back as the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sankhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and the 
performance of work were both necessary to bring 
man to the highest spiritual state of workless 
contemplation [Bhagavad-Gita, ch. v.). With the 
Greeks, who were both Apollonian and Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intellectualistic 
one; for, while Aristotle based life upon 
he found ev5aifiovLa to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
[Nic. Eth. X. 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the ‘work of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was carried on in the same 
eudaemonistic manner; accordingly his pessimistic 
Candide (1758) urges man to work without think¬ 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
whence follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘II faut cultiver notre jardin.’ In the 
history of French scepticism, the same advice had 
been given by Montaigne, who also counsels one to 
a.ssume the consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to find wisdom—‘ 11 nous faut abestir pour 
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nous assagir’ (‘Apologie de Raymond Sebond/ 
Essais, Lyons, 151)o, bk. ii. ch. xii.)• 

But the classic example of the genius who sought 
peace by harmonizing inner with outer life is 
Goethe, with his Torquato Tasso (1789) and Faust. 
Developed in Italy, where Goethe came into living 
contact with Hellenism, Tasso was submitted to 
the classic form of treatment, which was hardly 
titled for the strivings of the unhappy hero with 
his Weitlier temperament. The display of soul- 
stnti', with its conllict between intellectualism and 
activism, is carried on in the comparison between 
Tasso and Antonio, the man of atl’airs ; for, even 
when crowned with the wreath taken from the 
bust of Virgil, as a sign of his success in completing 
his Jerusalem Delivered^ the j>oet is envious of the 
practical man, who has just returned from an 
important mission. In the course of this drama of 
the inner culture-consciousness, Goethe takes the 
opportunity of introducing certain maxims which 
have become famous. Thus in his jealousy of 
Antonio, Tasso exclaims, ‘ I feel myself more than 
ever of double soul’ (Act ii. Sc. i.), referring to the 
duality of soul emlK)died in Faust (i. 759). The 
poet’s incompleteness is celebrated in the words, 
‘Talent is formed in solitude, character in the 
stream of the world’(Act i. Sc. ii.); while it is 
declared that self-knowledge comes not from within, 
but rather out in the world among men (Act ii. Sc. iii.). 
Where the Princess celebrates the poet’s sorrow by 
calling it ‘charming’ (Act i. Sc. i.), Tasso at last 
confesses the profundity of his inner contempla¬ 
tive consciousness, in the memorable Goetheanism, 
‘Some god gave me power to tell how I suller’ 
(Act V. Sc. V.). This Goethean nostalgia for 
activity has recently received brilliant recognition 
in Paul Bourget’s Le Disciqde (1889). Faust’s sense 
of two souls within expresses the conflict more 
profoundly, wiiile it solves the problem more de¬ 
cisively as the victory of the active altruist over 
the thinking ejjoist, or the merging of the two in 
the unity of life, the consciousness of which leads 
Faust to bid the holy moment stay; ‘Verweile 
doch, du hist so schcin^ (ii. 6953). 

The culturist, however, will object to this activ- 
istic treatment of the problem, and persist in Ids 
contemplation, how'ever painful it may be for him. 
Moreover, intellectualism claims that action stands 
in need of the thought-principle, inasmuch as the 
will comes to consciousness only in ideation, as was 
confessed by the arch-voluntarist, Schopenhauer, 
when he made the will-to-live objectify itself as 
Platonic ideas {World as Will and Idea, tr. Hal¬ 
dane and Kemp, 1883-6, § 25). Apart from thought, 
activity defeats its own humanistic aims, for, ‘where 
there is no vision, the people perish ’ (Pr29*®). The 
recentegoistic movement in literature reacts favour¬ 
ably upon culture, wdiicli is so interior in its nature 
as to make most diflicult any social interpretation 
of the contemplative. Thus Maurice Barres stands 
for a ‘ culte du moi ’ in the ‘ tour d’ivoire’ of self¬ 
hood (cf. Huneker, Egoists, in loc.). In the same 
spirit, Anatole France, although apparently a be¬ 
liever in collectivism, is not without egoistic and 
intellectualistic traits. These appear brilliantly 
in The Red Lily, where Paul Vence’s opinion of 
Napoleon seems to express the author’s view of 
activists in general; 

‘A poet, he knew no poetry but that of action. His great 
dream of life was earth-bound. . . . Ilia youth, or rather his 
sublime adolescence, endured to the end, because all the days 
of his life were powerless to form in him a conscious maturity. 
Such is the abnormal condition of all men of action. They live 
entirely for the moment, and their genius is concentrated on 
one single point. They do not grow. The hours of their lives 
are not bouiifl together by any chain of grave disinterested 
reflexion. Tiiey do not devcloji ; one condition merely suc¬ 
ceeds another in a series of deeds. Thus they have no inner 
life. The absenc'.e of any inner life is particularly noticeable in 
Napoleon. ... He lived outside himself' (Stephen’s tr., 1908, 
oh. ili. p. 46 f.). 


Where the culturist grants the validity of activ¬ 
ism, he yet sees its limits, if not its dangers; or, 
as Bergson, a pronounced activist, has exjiressed 
it: ‘It is presumable that, without language, in¬ 
telligence would have been riveted to material 
objects that its inteiests led it to consider. It 
would have lived in a state of somnambulism, 
exterior to itself, hypnotized by its w ork ’ {LEvo¬ 
lution criatrice^, W\i), p. 172). Such a condition of 
exteriority, observed by both France and Bergson, 
W'ould seem to be the unhappy state of mankind, 
apart from the intellectual deliverance that comes 
through culture; the man of genius, raised above 
nature, is enabled to transform the energy of action 
into the work of contemplation, as Flauoert’s prin¬ 
ciple of violence in art resulted in rhetoric. 

2 . Culture and humanity.—While it goes w ithout 
saying that man was meant for humanity, or for the 
lerfection that belongs to the species, it does not 
ollow that this perfection must be inteilectual- 
istic. For Bacon it was easy to identify veritas 
w'ith bonitas {Adv. of Learn. I. viii. 2) ; but the 
modern notion of humanity’s realization of the 
good is often elaborated in defiance of the intel¬ 
lectually true. In ancient thought, Plato’s Republic 
banished poetry and the drama from the State ; but 
this drastic measure was in the interest of truth 
as man’s chief good (bk. x. 595-605). In modern 
times, Tolstoi lias opposed decadent culture, be¬ 
cause, like Rousseau, he thinks that progress in 
intellectualism has brought about inequality, as 
also for Plato’s reason that art does not vield 
truth. Tolstoi opposes the notion that art belongs 
to superior souls alone {Wluxt is Art? tr. Maude, 
1889, ch. viii.). ‘ Art,’says Tolstoi, ‘should unite 
men with God and with one another’; whence he 
arraigns, as inimical to this religion of humanity, 
all art that is superstitious, patriotic, and sensual 
{ih. ch. xvii.). With a condemnation of modern 
art almost universal, Tolstoi surrenders to the 
genre and sympathistic, as represented by Dickens, 
Hugo, Dostoievsky, Millet, Breton, etc. His at¬ 
tack upon Shakespeare w as provoked by the per¬ 
ception that the poet slighted the labouring classes. 
Ernest Crosby having made such a socialistic criti¬ 
cism of Shakespeare, Tolstoi proceeded to criticize 
his dramas, upon aesthetic and philosophic grounds 
(.<4 Critical Essay on Shakespeare, tr. I'chertkotf, 
1906, pt. ii., Crosby’s article). In addition to this 
social scruple against culture, there is also an 
ethical detent, based upon the thought that intel¬ 
lectual superiority in a nation seems to involve a 
pyramidal arrangement of the soidal order, where 
the enlightened few' are supported by the mass 
of labouring people, w'hereby injustice arises. The 
failure of the acsthetical to redeem mankind urged 
Schopenhauer to put ethics in its place, with the 
idea that, since not all can be artists, they should 
all be moralists, and that even in the cultured 
person the lesthetic moment is so transitory that 
it necessitates the permanent moral treatment of 
life in the complete aenial of the will-to-live ( World 
as Will and jdea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, 1896, 
§§ 27, 52 ; also bks. iii. iv.); culture, however desir¬ 
able, does not seem to be imperative like morality, 
activity, and the like; but the argument involved 
is not really one of physical necessity, but of 
spiritual value ; for, inasmuch as ‘ the earth is the 
planet of hunger, or the planet w'here one eats* 
(A. France), it might be argued that through 
necessity food is as important as virtue, and the 
economic the equal of the ethical. The question is 
one of values, as also one of psychological fitness ; 
w'hence the culturist concludes that morality and 
social life stand in need of the enlightenment and 
evaluationjthatcan come only w hen truth and beauty 
are pursued for their own sake. The most perfect 
conception of social life seems to have found ex- 
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prestsion in ancient times, when it was said, ‘ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in¬ 
creased’ (Dn 12 ^). In the endeavour to promote 
the interests of an enlightened State, it is not out 
of place to commend culture and foster genius, for 
it must not be forgotten that humanity is in part 
to be conceived in humanistic fashion, which in¬ 
volves the exaltation of letters and arts, or the 
* humanities.’ 

3 . Culture and happiness.—Where culture is 
challenged by activism and socialism, it is finally 
criticized by eudsemonism, on the ground that it 
fails to satisfy the soul. Here re-appears the con¬ 
tention of activist and socialist, who will assert 
that the disinterestedness demanded by culture 
can result only in diverting man’s attention from 
immediate necessities, which, like eating, drinking, 
clothing, shelter, are iim^erative for the ‘Sons of 
Martha’ to consider. Both nature and natural 
society point to the place man is supposed to occupy 
in the actual world ; hence the interior life of cul¬ 
ture can only unfit him for his vocation as a living 
being, so great is the preoccupation which culture 
demands. Hence, with the physical and social 
struggle for existence, the contemplator is likely 
to be left stranded in the onward flux of events, so 
that all that makes for culture threatens the well¬ 
being of man. Modern educational systems have 
long been realizing this utilitarian princinle, with 
the result that ‘humanity’ now, instead of con¬ 
noting culture, stands for social efficiency; while 
‘culture courses’ in the curricuilum are included 
among the non-essentials. To this argument 
against disinterested enlightenment, the culturist 
may reply by noting that these practical interests 
will take care of themselves in connexion with 
man’s instinctive life, just as they will ever assert 
themselves in human education as demands made 
by the inquiring interested mind. But the cultural 
interest in remote ideals may safely be furthered 
in the life and education of man, who is necessarily 
predisposed in favour of the immediately useful. 

Witli regard to culture as a means of promoting 
happiness, the central question is one of tue posses¬ 
sion or pursuit of knowledge. Classicism, which 
had culture without the culture-problem, upheld 
the possession of knowledge as aftbrding the highest 
enjoyment; hence Aristotle said : ‘ It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that the employment (of wisdom) is 
more pleasant to those who have mastered it than 
to those who are yet seeking’ {Nic. Eth, X. vi.). 
Mediaival Romanticism relaxed somewhat from 
this identification of knower and knowledge, as 
when the Troubadour, or Trouv^re (finder), sug¬ 
gested that the search after that which could be 
Found constituted our true happiness. The culture 
of Modernism is not wanting in instances of repre¬ 
sentative individuals who have protested that the 
search after truth is more satisfying than the secur¬ 
ing of knowledge itself. Thus it was that the Car¬ 
tesian, P^re Malebranche, said : ‘ If I held truth 
captive in the hand, I would open it in order fx) 
pursue it again’ (Mazure, Cours de la nhilosophiCf 
li. 20); while Butler declared : ‘ Knowledge is not 
our proper happiness ... it is the gaining, not 
the having, of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind’ {Servwns, xv.). More brilliantly and 
more forcefully Lessing said : 

* If God were to hold in His right hand all truth, and in His 
left the sinvle, ever-living impulse to seek for truth, though 
coupled with the condition of eternal error, and should say to 
me, “Choose 1” 1 would humbly fall before His left hand, and 
say, “ Father, give ! Pure truth is, after all, for Thee alone 1 ”' 
(Rolleston, Life of Lessing, 1889, ch. xvii.). 


While significant of the remoteness inherent in 
the culture-ideal, such utterances are not normal 
expressions of the culture-motive, which is more 
like the Troubadour, or finding, instinct in the 
human mind. Finally, our modern psychology, like 


that of Wundt, by showing how similar are intel¬ 
lect and volition, tends to do away Avith tlie con¬ 
flict between tlie idealistic and activistic methods 
of promoting human ha])piness, and to postulate a 
unity of thinking and doing, of inner life and outer 
existence. 
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Charles Gray Shaw. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. —See Confessions, Presbyterian¬ 
ism. 

CUP- AND RING-MARKINGS.—I. Descrip¬ 
tion. —The name ‘ cup- and ring-markings ’ is given 
to certain signs—they cannot be called drawings 
or sculptures—which are found on rock-surfaces 
and articles of use in all parts of the world, from 
pre-historic times down to the primitive peoples of 
the present day. Wherever found, they are dis¬ 
tinguished by the same characteristics with great 
variety in details. In all cases there is the central 
cup, hollow, or depression, surrounded by one or 
more concentric circles or rings. These rings take 
many varying forms. Sometimes they are com¬ 
plete circles ; sometimes they are only semi-circles 
at the top or bottom of the cup; sometimes they^ 
take the form of spirals. At times—and this is 
very usual when they are found in any number— 
sets of cup- and ring-markings are united by lines 
or ducts making a variety of figures; and again, 
at times, the outermost circle has a number of rays 
issuing from it and converging towards the central 
depres.sion or cup. Wherever they have been ob¬ 
served, they are tne work of peoples in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, whether in the actual Neolithic 
Age of the pre-historic past, or among peoples who 
at the present time exist at that stage of culture. 

The localities where archaic cup- and ring-mark¬ 
ings are now known to exist are world-wide. Some 
of the finest examples are in the British Islands. 
It was in the year 1859 that Sir J. Gardner Wilkin¬ 
son first called attention to them i^ a paper in the 
Journal of the British ArchceologicAl Association, 
in the course of which he refers to cup- and ring- 
markings on the rocks in Northumberland, and 
claims to have been the first to note such markings 
as far back as 1835. In 1867, Sir James Simpson 
published his book entitled Archaic Sculpturings 
of Cups, Circles, etc., on Rocks, in which he de¬ 
scribed all those that were then known in Scotland, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, and 
in a series of beautiful plates he illustrated every 
variety of form which they exhibit. 

It is now known that archaic cup- and ring- 
markings exist in all parts of our own country, 
not only on scarps of rock, but on the stones of 
so-called ‘ Druid ^ circles, from Inverness-shire to 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man ; on 
great stones forming avenues ; on cromlechs ; on 
the stones of chambered tumuli in Yorkshire; 
on stone cists or coffins in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Dorset; on pre-historic ol)elisks, or solitary ‘ stand¬ 
ing-stones ’ in Argyll; on walls in subterranean 
‘ Piets’ houses ’ in the Orkneys and Forfarshire ; in 
pre-historic Scottish forts; near old camps; and 
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on isolated rocks, scarps, and stones. They are 
found in the Cheviot Hills, on the moor near 
Chatton Park in Northiimberlazid ; tlzere en^jraved 
on the boulders may bo seen central cup-like de¬ 
pressions surrounded by incisecl concentric circles. 
Some of the lincst examples in the British Island 
are at or near llkley in Yorkshire. In Irelam 
precisely anal();.mus markings, or ‘ roek-scribings, 
as VV’akeman calls them, are found at Mevagh, Co. 
Donegal, on the sides of Knockmore Cave, neai 
Derrygonnelly, Co. Fermanagh, as well as the 
niagniticent series of double spirals at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and l.ough Crew, Co. Meath, which belong 
to a somewhat later stage of culture. 

Outside the British Islands, otlier archaic ex 
am[)les, besides those in the Morbilian, may be 
noted at Malta, where, in the spring of 1910, the 
writ.er saw the very fine series —painted, not incised 
—in the hypogcum at Hal-Sallieni. I’hey als< 
occur incised at Ilagiar Kim and Mnaidra, in 
Malta, and in the Ciganteja at Gozo ; on the rock 
on wliicli the great Cathedral of Seville is built; 
on the steps of the Forum at Home ; on tlie pedestal 
of a statue fiom Alliens ; in Scandinavia, in China, 
in India, and in North and South America. 

Present-day instances in which a precisely similar 
scheme of ornamentation may be observed are 
found among the natives of Central Australia 
(which will he more particular!}^ described when 
we come to discuss the meaning to be assigned to 
them), in Fiji, in Faster Islanil, and other parts of 
the Pacihe Ocean, as well as in certain parts of 
Africa. Further, among races who tatu, particu¬ 
larly the Maoris of New Zealand, a very similar 
set of designs may be observed. 

2 , Theories as to significance.—It is an axiom 
of Anthropology that primitive man never gave, 
nor does he give, himself trouble merely for an 
aesthetic purpose, but always had some practical 
object in view. Hence the theories proposed in 
explanation of cup- and ring-markings fall into 
two groups. The first would explain them by 
(a) religion, or ( 6 ) magic ; the second, as (a) primi¬ 
tive star-maps, or ( 6 ) rude maps of the neighbour¬ 
hood, showing the position of hut-circles, or (c) a 
primitive method of writing, or at least of com¬ 
municating ideas. 

i. [a) Jicligion .—Sir James Simpson, after men¬ 
tioning, only to reject, tlie Swedish arclueologist 
Nilsson’s conjecture that these markings were 
Phoenieian in their origin, came to the conclusion 
that ‘ they are archaeological enigmata,’ but he went 
on to suggest that they were ‘ probably ornamental 
and possibly religious,’ adding that, ‘ though in the 
first instance probably decorative,’ tliey were also 
‘emblems or symbols, connected in some way 
with the religious thought and doctrines of those 
who carved them’ {op. cit. pp. 92, 115, 117). 

In 1872 , Phen 6 , in a paper read before the British 
Archaeological Association, argued that tlie purpose 
of cup- and ring-markings was a religious one, and 
that it was connected with sun-worshi}). 

In 1878, Kornilly Allen, an acknowledged au¬ 
thority in all that pertains to early Christian art, 
read before the British Arclucological As.sociation 
an exhaustive paper on the remarkable series of 
‘ Pre-historic KocK-sculptures at llkley.’ After 
giving a list of all the localities in which pre-historic 
rock-sculptures were then known to exist, followed 
by a detailed account of those at llkley, he pro¬ 
ceeded to notice various theories as to their origin 
and meaning. It may be observed that among the 
markings at llkley there is one set of cups and 
lines arranged in the form of the sivastika^ a pattern 
of universal prevalence from the Mycemcan age 
onwards, whicli is noted by Scliliernann to have 
been found on a very large number of spindle- 
wjiorls discovered at Troy, and is found in India I 


as a religious symbol, and survives among ourselver 
as the arms of the Isle of Man. Its occurrence 
here would seem to carry back its use as a symbol 
of some sort to pre-historic times. Allen’s own 
theory is that cup- and ring-markings were most 
probably used as religious symbols, and were 
connected, tm Nilsson suggested, with sun- and 
Baal wursliip. He also thinks, witli Nilsson, that 
the pre-historic sculptures belong to the Bronze 
Age. 

In the following year C. W. Dyniond read an 
interesting paper before the same Association on 
.some rock-markings in tlie same neighbourhood, 
witli copious reference to Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy and Mycenie. In this lie makes a special 
point of that discoverer’s theory that the cups 
surrounded by complete circles represent the sun, 
and those surrounded by incomplete or semi-circles, 
with or without rays, i.e. ducts, represent the 
rising or setting sun. In this connexion it may be 
ntitea that among the rock-paintings of the native 
Australians described by K. H. Mathews (in JAI 
XXV. [1896] 145) is one which almost certainly 
represents, along with a figure of two hands joined 
at the wrist, tlie sun rising or setting. The 
significance of this will appear later (see below, 
p. 366‘). Dymond also notes one stone containing 
a most remarkable arrangement of markings, which 
he says he at lirst took for a rude representation 
of the planetary system, but which he afterwards 
thought might be an allegorical or symbolical 
representation of a goose {Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
xxxvii. 86 ). 

As recently as 19(H), H. G. M. Murray - Ay nsley, 
in her book on Sxjmholisin of the. EiuH ana West^ 
de.scribe 8 the cup- and ring-markings which she 
had observed in the course of her travels in India, 
and compares them with those known in Furope ; 
and as to their significance she assigns all alike to 
sun- and star-worship. 

In his recent book Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius C(esar (London, 19u7), Rice 
Holmes ranges himself with those who would see 
in these markings some religious significance, 
though he is hopelessly wrong in assigning them, 
as he does, to the Bronze Age. 

Still keeping to the theory of their religious 
significance, it may be noted that Col. Kivett- 
Carnac, who has made a special study of the 
archaic rock-markings of India, jiai ticuhirly as 
they occur among the Kumaun Hills, suggested 
that they are connected witli worship ; the 

central mark or cup representing the lihgam^ the 
circle tlie yoni. The rich, ho supjiosed, nut up a 
monument, the poor merely carved a synilx)!. 

In his Pre-historic Tiniest^ 1960, Lord Avebury 
comes to the conclusion that ‘ we have as yet no 
satisfactory clue to the meaning of these eiigrav- 
ngs' (p. 158), and he assies the ruder, and there- 
■ore evidently more primitive, engravings, i.e. the 
simple cup- and ring-marks in all their variety, to 
the Neolithic Age, or, as we prefer to say, at any 
rate to the Neolithic stage of culture. As regards 
Lhe meaning to be attached to the symbols, R. 
Munro says : 

* Although much has been written on the subject, none of the 
-heories advanced to explain their meaning has met with general 
icceptance. Tiiat they liad a symbolic meaning in the religious 
lonceptions of the people is evident from the frequency with 
which they are found on sepulchral monuments, but any inter¬ 
pretation hitherto advanced on the subject, beyond the general 
•eligious idea, seems to be pure conjecture ’ (Prehigtorio Scot¬ 
land, p. 217 f.). 

( 6 ) Magic.’—ln 1892, and again in 1896, Miss 
tussell propounded, with a wealth of argument 
Mid illustration, before the same Association, the 
heory that simple cujis and circles are intended to 
epresent eyes, and that those having a line or duct 
hrough them represent eyes transfixed with a 
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javelin, and that accordingly the solution of the | 
problem as to the meaning of these signs is to be ! 
tound in regarding them as charms against the ! 
Evil Eye. The prevalence of this superstition i 
among primitive races tlie world over is unquestion- i 
able, and it survives to-day, with more intensity ! 
than anywhere else among civilized peoples, in I 
Italy, as Elworthy has conclusively shown in his 
books, The Evil Eye (London, 1895), and Horns of 
Honour (London, 1909), so that, had it not been 
for later discoveries, tliis might have stood as a 
good working hypothesis ; and it may even be held 
to have some share in the meaning which we shall 
assign to them. Magic is not only the science, hut 
it lies at the very root of the religion and social 
arrangements, of primitive folk, and it may well 
have its j)art in the e.xplanation to be advanced for 
the universal prevalence of these mysterious signs. 

ii. {a) It has been held that cup- and ring-mark¬ 
ings were connected with astrology and intended 
for rude maps or plans of the stellar and planetary 
heavens, 1 his tlieory need not detain us, as it 
could not by any possibility apply except to a very 
few cases, in which the designs may seem to be 
arranged in some sort of detinite order having some 
resemblance to the position o^ the constellations in 
the sky, or some appearance of being intended to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets. 

{b) There is the view that they were intended 
for maps (f the localityy marking the position of 
the neighbouring raths, or oppiday for the benefit 
of wayfarers, whether the inhabitants themselves 
or strangers. 'Diis theory is a.ssociated xvith the 
names of (Ireenwell and Wilkinson in England, 
and of Graves in Ireland, and was definitely applied 
by the latter to the Irish examples. 

(c) There is also the view that they were a pruni- 
tive mode of writingy or at least of communicating 
ideas, Tliis theory was propounded by Ilivett- 
(;.’arnac as an aiipenuage or alternative to his theory 
that they were connected with /in^a^a-worship. 
In 1903 he read a paper before the Royal A.siatic 
Society crititled ‘ Cup-marks as an archaic Form 
of Inscription,’ in which he suggested that they 
were ‘ a very ancient form of writing.’ 

In discussing our own theory >ve shall see how 
those two ideas may be combined, by a reference 
not only to the evidence from Australia, but also 
to the ‘ painted pebbles,’ with alphabetiform signs, 
which Fiette discovered in the cave of Mas d’Azil 
in the Pyrenees, and wdiich belong to the Paheo- 
lithic Age, and to the similar signs found on and 
in dolmens in Portugal in the same year, down to 
the signs wdiich distinguish the work turned out 
by modern potteries in civilized lands. It may be 
noted here that Wood-Martin also had already 
suggested that cup- and ring-markings ‘ might be 
the first step made by primitive man towards 
writing’ [Pagan Irelandy p. 671). E. Cartailhac 
had made the same suggestion in 1889 in his La 
France pr^kistorique d'aprds les sepultures et les 
monuments (p. 247). 

3. Cup- and ring-markings, in the light thrown 
upon them by recent research and discoveries 
among the native races of Northern and Central 
Australia.~In the year 1899, Spencer-Gillen’s epoch- 
making book on The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia was published. It was followed in 1904 
by the same authors’ Northern Tribes of Central 
Australiay and in the same year A. W. Howitt’s 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia was pub¬ 
lished. These, with K. Langloh Parker’s The 
Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), and the researches 
of K. H. Mathews and other travellers and ob¬ 
servers, are our authorities on the tribal and 
social arrangements and customs of the Australian 
aborigines. . 

The characteristic feature of all these tribes is 


that society is organized on a basis of totemism 
'g.v.), in relation to which cup- and ring-markings 
are found to have a living ana definite significance. 

Some few years aeo the theory now under consideration might 
have been included under those which would give a religious 
signincance to enp- and ring-markings, but recent research has 
made that iitipossible. 

J. O. Frazer, in his great work on Totemism and Exogamy 
(4 vols., London, 1910), has proved that totemism does not belong 
to the category of religion, but is altogether of social signillcance, 
and this was the opinion of many students before tlie publica¬ 
tion of his book settled the matter for all time. Totemism is 
not religion, because religion implies reverence and worship, and 
the totem is never worsinpped, though it is treated w ith respect. 
It is the brother, never the god, of its human relations. 

Before we can (ixbibit the relationship betw’een 
cup- and ring-marking and totemism, however, wo 
must first deal, as briefly as po.ssible, with totemism 
a.s it exists in Australia, especially among the 
Arunta. 

The Arunta reckon by male descent, but their totemism is 
special and peculiar in that it is reckoned by locality and not by 
parentage at all, i.e. every child, no matter what the totem of 
Its parents may be, belongs to the totem of the district in which 
it may happer. to be born. The Arunta system is based on the 
following beliefs. They hold that each living Arunta is de¬ 
scended from, or rather Is the re incarnation of, an ancestor who 
lived in what are known as the ‘ Alcheringa’ [q.v.) times. Each 
of these Alcheringa ancestors is represented as carrying about 
with him or her one of the sacred stones or sticks, which are 
called by the Arunta ckuringa. Each of these churinga is 
closely associated with the spirit part of some individual. In 
the place where they originated or stayed, as in the case of some 
of the Witchetty Grub people, or where they camped in their 
wanderings, there were found w’hat the natives call oknanikiUa, 
i.e. lotml totem centres. At each of these spots a certain num¬ 
ber of the Alcheringa ancestors went into the ground, each 
carrying his churinga with him. His body died, but soms 
natural feature, such as a tree or rock, rose to mark the spot, 
while his spirit part remained in the churinga. Thus the 
country is dotted over with these oknanikiUa, each one con¬ 
nected with one totem. The rock or the tree marking the 
spirit’s abode is known as the spirit’s nanja, and it is this idea 
of spirit individuals associated with the churinga, and resident 
in certain definite spots, which is at the root of the totemic 
system of the Arunta tribe. These spirits are ever waiting to 
be re-born, and consequently they are ever on the look-out for 
likely women throtigh whom they may receive re-incarnatiou. 
Hence arises the most curious feature of Arunta beliefs, and the 
most marked characteristic of their life. They are entirely 
ignorant of the meaning and effect of sexual intercourse. Ac¬ 
cording to their belief, it has nothing to do with the actual pro¬ 
duction of ofTspring ; at best it only prepares the woman for the 
entry of the spirit-child. Consequently a woman never knows 
when a spirit-child may enter her womb, and, as a result, 
wherever she may become aware that she has conceived a child 
it belongs to the totem of that locality irrespective of the totem 
to which she or her husband may belong. Ilenf;e, among the 
Arunta the exogamous classes are totally distinct from the 
totemic clans. The child inherits the churinga nanja of his 
ancestral spirit, and consequently belongs to his own ancestral 
totem. In some localities the spirits are particularly active, in 
others they are more otiose, but the result is the same in all 
cases—when the spirit-child enters a woman, the churinga is 
dropped. When tne child is born, the mother tells the father 
the position of the tree or rock near to which she supposes the 
child to have entereil her, and he and his friends then search 
for the dropped churinga. This is usually, but not always, 
supposed to be a stone one marked with the de\ ice peculiar to 
the totem of the spiot, and therefore of the new-born child. If 
it should not be found, as is sometimes the case, a wooden one 
is made from the tree nearest to the nanja, and the device 
peculiar to the totem is carved upon it. 

In each oknanikiUa, or local totem centre, there is a spot 
known as the ertnatulunga. This is the sacred storehouse, 
usually some cave or crevice in some unfrequented spot among 
the hills carefully concealed. In it are numbers of the churinga, 
often carefully tied up in bundles. (With this custom and the 
ideas connecteti with it, Frazer [* Folklore in the Old Testament,’ 
in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor iJxt. 1907] 
compares the phrase used in 1 8 25^.) The name churinga, it 
should be noted, means a sacred and secret emblem. No 
woman, under pain of death, may ever prv into the secrets of 
the ertnatulunga ; boys on initiation at puberty are allowed to 
see and handle their ehuringa nanja ; it is part of the ceremony 
of admission to the mysteries of the tribe—but only a part. 
Another and very Important part is the painting on face and 
body of the youth who has successfully passed through the 
ceremonies of Initiation, and is considered worthy of tlie honour, 
with the device peculiar to his totem, and he is then taken to 
the ertnatulunga. The old women know that he has been there, 
though they know nothing of the ceremonies. To the younger 
women it is a matter of the deepest mystery, for no woman dare 
approach the gap in which is the sacred rock-painting, and near 
to which lies the ertnatulunga. 

The above description of the beliefs and cere¬ 
monies of the Arunta was necessary to the full 
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understanding of our subject, and it has brought 
us at last to rock-paintings. These are not 
peculiar to the Arunta ; they have been noted all 
over Australia. But those previously described 
are not of the special type which concerns our pur¬ 
pose, which are found among the Arunta. These 
rock-paintings fall into two groups: (a) ordinary 
rock-nrawings similar to those already known, and 
corresponding with the drawings of the Palfeolithic 
cave-people, the primitive Egyptians, Italians, 
and oth<*is, in many parts of the world, and the 
Bushmen among modern savages ; and (6) certain 
other drawings which belong to a class of designs 
called churinga ilkinia, and regarded as sacred, or 
secret, mysteries, because they are associated with 
the totems. Each local totemic group has certain 
of these belonging to the group, and preserved on 
rock surfaces which are strictly tabu to the women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The designs on 
these churinga ilkinia, as on the churinga nanja^ 
are each distinctive of some special totem, and are 
so understood by the initiated natives. Now these 
special totemic designs of the Arunta consist of 
precisely the same patterns as the rock-sculpturings 
or paintings which are the subject of this article. 
They may all be classed as cup- and ring-markings. 
There is the central dot corresponding to the cup, 
surrounded by concentric circles or semi-circles, 
and arranged in varying patterns, sometimes joined 
by lines which run through and connect them, 
exactly as the ducts do in the sculpturings,^ and 
each varying pattern has its own distinctive mean¬ 
ing which tlie native at «»nce recognizes. One 
pattern belongs to the Witchetty Grub totem, 
while others belong to the Emu, Kangaroo, Plum- 
tree, Snake, Sun, Moon, etc., totems, as the case 
may be. 

Considering, then, that primitive man may be 
held to have everywhere, though with local modifi¬ 
cations, passed through the same or similar stages 
in his evolution from the lower to the higher plane 
of social organization, we may hold that we are 
justified in assuming that in these Arunta drawings 
and designs, with their well-known and recognized 
significance, we have, os Wood-Martin suggested 
{Pagan Ireland, p. 47, note), the solution of our 
roblem, and may with confidence Eussert that the 
asal meaning of cup- and ring-markings, wherever 
found, Avhether belonging to pre-historic primitive 
man in Europe or Asia, or to modem primitive 
man in Australia, is not religious, but social ; that, 
wherever found, they were totemic in their origin, 
and are connected with magic but not with 
religion. 

Thus these mysterious signs may with justice be 
said to constitute the ‘ heraldry of primitive man,’ 
and they would be known and understood by all 
whom it might concern, even as the Arunta under¬ 
stand them to-day, just os the followers of a 
medijeval knight, his squires and men-at-arms, 
recognized the blazon on the shield of their lord, 
or the crest on his helmet in battle or joust, or 
the pennon fluttering from his castle keep, and as 
the flag is recognized among civilized nations at 
the present day. 

It would take us too far to trace the possible 
connexion between the now discovered totemic 
significance of cup- and ring-markings and the 
lihgam-cuYt or Nature-worship of a later stage of 
culture, but we may note the primitive phase of 
this idea in the Arunta theory of the spirit-child 
conceived beside some sacred rock or tree. A 
similar notion meets us, as Kivett-Carnac points 
out, in Switzerland and Italy, and prooably 
further research would find it elsewhere also. The 

1 Muriro (op. cit. p. ‘219) saya, ‘The cup-and-ring with ^tter 
channela haa not been found outside the British Isles,’but in ' 
Australia the line represents the ‘tfutter channel.’ 


Spirit-child belongs to the totem of the locality in 
which it is conceived, and the churinga —Udli the 
nanja, the portable stone or stick, and the ilkinia, 
the rock-drawing, each sacred and secret—is the 
totem-badge, bearing the special design peculiar 
to that totem. Here we have its Jiving and })rcsent 
significance. Ancient rocks and stones inscribe<l 
with cup- and ring-markings are in many parts of 
Europe associated with ideas belonging to the 
w'orship of the generative powers. IVIenhirs and 
monoliths not only have tliose marks, but are them¬ 
selves .symbolic of the mystery of the reproduction 
of life. In Switzerland they are still known as 
‘ the babies’ stone,’ and, bearing this primitive 
notion in mind, we may see a justification for 
describing simple cup-markings on standing stones 
as representing inverted female breasts, as is done 
in art. Canaanites (vol. iii. n. 178*). With the 
same association of ideas in Brittany and other 
Celtic distri(!ts, childless women bring oflerings 
to the menhir, and more than one standing-stone 
has been christianized by the placing of a cross 
upon its summit. 

Finally, it is quite possible that in cun- and ring- 
markings we also behold one of the earliest ellbrts 
of mankind to convey ideas by means of signs, and 
that in this sense therefore they are a form of writ¬ 
ing. The Arunta read their meaning both in tlie 
rock-naintings, the churinga ilkinia, and upon the 
sacrea sticks or stones, the churinga nanja, and 
indeed have been known on occasion to employ 
the latter as ‘ message-sticks or stones,’ although 
in their case the churinga is more in the nature of 
a safe-conduct, rendering the bearer tabu, tlian an 
actual means of conveying ideas. Other tribes, as 
the Itchiniundi, employ real message-sticks, but 
they are merely a kind of tally to mark the heads 
of the message, and the markings have no special 
meaning as conventional signs to convey a definite 
announcement. Still these signs, and such as the 
Palajolithic folk inscribed on the pebbles at Mas 
d’Azil, or such as are found on Neolithic dolmens 
in Portugal and in certain parts of Scotland, may 
lie at the root of the alphabets of the A^lgean, and 
form the germ of our European alphabets. But, 
if cup- and ring-markings are to be taken at all as 
a method of conveying ideas, i.e. as a method of 
writing, it can only be of the very rudest, com¬ 
pared with which oghams and runes are finished 
alphal^ts. It is better to take them simply as 
totemic signs, having regard to their Arunta 
affinity, and to relate them to heraldic tokens and 
modern potters’ marks as being tribal and family 
badges and marks of ownership. 

Litbraturji,—T here Is a succession of articles in Joum. Brit. 
Archoeol. Assoc., in the followinjf order: vol. xvi. (1860), Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson, ‘On the Rock-basins of Dartmoor’; xxix. 
(1873); J. S. PhenA, ‘On the Uniformity of Desig-n and Purpose 
in the Works and Customs of the earliest Settlers in Britain ’; 
XXXV. (1879), J. Romilly Allen, ‘ Pre-historic Rock-sculptures at 
llkley’; xjcxvi. (1879), C. W. Esmond, * Oup-Markinjfs on 
Burley Moor ’; xlviii. (1892), Helen JT. M. Russell, * A recent Dis¬ 
covery at Romo In Connection with Mythology and Symbolism 
in Britain,’ also Hi. (1896), ‘Some Rock-cuttings in Northumber¬ 
land’; Ivi. (1900), Ivii. (1901), lix. (1903), and lx. (1904), a series 
of articles by the present writer leading up to the conclusions 
arrived at in this article. The classical book on the subject, 
for its date, is, of course, Sir J. Y. Simpson, Archaic Sculptur- 
inffs of Cups, Circles, etc., upon Stones and Rocks, Edinburgh, 
1867. As regards the Arunta and other Australian natives, 
Spencer-Gillen* (1899), ^ Q'^04), and Howitt (1904) are the 
authorities. See also E. S. Kivett-Caroac, ‘ Cup-marks as an 
archaic Form of Inscription,’ Joum. R, Asiatic Soc. 1908; 
Andrew Lang, Magic and Religion, London, 1901, with a 
chapter on ‘“Cup and Rin^”: An old Problem solved,’ sug¬ 
gesting a very similar solution to that here put forward, and 
The. Secret of the Totem, London, 1905, by tne same author • 
Lord Avebury, Pre-historic Tirnes^, London, 1900 ; R. Munro, 
rre/iistoric Scotland, E<iinburgh, 1899; W. Crooke, PR’^, 
Westminster, 1896; M. Hoernes, Urgr.'^ch. der hildenden Kunst 
in Kuropa, Vienna, 1898, also Der diluviale Mensch in Europa, 
Brunswick, 1903; E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.^, London, 1903; J. 
Cooke, \Vake.man*8 Handbook of Ir. Ant., London, 1908 
W, G. Wood-Martin. Paaan Ireland. London, 1896; S. R 
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Dnver, Modem Research at illustrating the Bible (Schweich 
Iject.), London, 1909; R. A. S. Macallstcr, SidedighU 
from Gezer^ liondon, 1900 ; G. Schumacher, Tell el-MuteselUm, 
Leipzig, 1908. References to many additional sources of infor¬ 
mation are ffiven in Lord Avebury’s Pre-historic Timet, and 
R. Munro’s Prehistoric Scotland. 

H. J. Dukinfield Astley. 

CURSING AND BLESSING.—i. Introduc¬ 
tory.—Cursin*; and blessinj; are perfect opponites, 
ana are therefore appropriately taken together for 
analyHis and deftcrij)tion. The preponderance of 
evil-wishing over good-wishing is obvious, but de¬ 
serves consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it 
])oints to absencie of harmony or failure of adapta¬ 
tion in the ndations of man to Nature and of man 
to man. Jbit this very defect may be a condition 
of progress, a mark of the struggle. 

The hal»it, in its twofold or polar aspect, is uni¬ 
versal both in ordinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out¬ 
come of the working together of language and 
thought; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
|)reHsed wish and will, desire and determination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway between 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage preceding action ; we 
describe it as intermediate, just because cursing 
and blessing in their earlier forms have the appear¬ 
ance of being based on an unconscious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is the wish, and 
that the act alone reaches, or rather is, the end. 
It follows that, in the fluid state of categorical 
thought wbi(;h we assume for early culture, it 
would be both easy and natural to assimilate the 
spoken wish to the realized fact, by any appropriate 
means. Such artificial actualizing of the blessing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will oe illustrated 
later on. In passing, we may note that to describe 
such assimilation as a ‘ material ’ or * concrete ’ 
tendency, or to describe the primitive mind as 
being essentially ‘ materialistic,’ is to draw a false 
distinction. In view of the very rudimentary 
analysis of natural laws and of mental categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to describe 
his mental operations by some such term as Ao/o- 
psychosis, or ‘ whole-thinking,’ just as his language 
has been described as holophrastic. All the com¬ 
ponents are there, but they have not yet been 
resolved. The examples cited below will illustrate 
this also, besides serving to indicate that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘ expression ’ are actu¬ 
ally less material and less concrete than the latest. 

The curse and the blessing are an excellent ex¬ 
ample of a product of the two powers—thought 
and word (or logos)—a.nd of the inhibition of such 
a product from becoming fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no description ; they are, how¬ 
ever, the defining conditions of the curse or blessing 
as such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, al^ut to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by tne general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when words, as such, possess more moment than 
they do either before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza¬ 
tion (in artificial embodiment) on the other, the 
cur^e or the blessing is the spoken word. We may 
wen suppose that the ascription to w’ords of such 
super-verbal potency as a typical curse involves 
coincides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, when man became at last 
completely conscious of the ‘power of speech,’ of 
the faculty which he liad so lalxiriously acquired. 
Then the word was res, not noimn. The arriva' 
at such a point of realization amounts to a crystal 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


he primal fluid of nervous life. It will be noticed 
that, if terms like ‘concrete’ and ‘material’ are 
employed, we must admit that the half-civilized 
and highly organized Moor is more ‘ primitive ’ 
than the lowest savage. 

It also seems to the writer an unnecessary and 
illegitimate proceeding to draw a sharp division 
betw'cen the magical and the religious blessing or 
curse, or to assign priority to the former type. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, in a form as far removed from magic 
as profane swearing among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, again, if he has a god, he may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we find the higher religions frequently adopt¬ 
ing a magical form ; and we can sometimes trace 
the religdous form passing into the magical. The 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
as the form of man’s relation to his environment, 
seems to be a matter of temperament rather than 
of time. Tw’o types certainly exist for cursing 
and blessing, and they will be fiilly discussed below; 
lere it is premised that we have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its exclusion, simultaneously, of the religious. 
There are, moreover, many neutral cases. 

2 . General character.—A curse or blessing is 
a wish, expressed in words, that evil or good may 
befall a certain person. Tlie wish may be expressed 
by a god or spirit, in which case it is a fiat, and is 
wish, wdll, and fact in one. It may be expressed 
for the speaker’s o^v^l good or ill. It may be, again, 
a mere wi.sh or will; or an appeal to another (usu¬ 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it; or accom¬ 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. This 
may be an image of the result desired ; a vehicle of 
tran.smission ; an object representing the curse or 
the blessing; or a physical action by the speaker 
tofor towards the intended person. 

For the uttered wish without condition, reference, or asBimi- 
lative action, we may compare the case vividly described by 
Turner. The Samoan has a system of ortfanized cursinp, but at 
times he resorts to the natural method, and curses on his own 
responsibility. Discovering a theft from his garden, he shouts 
in a loud voice, * May fire blast the eyes of the person who has 
stolen my bananas I ’ The cry ‘ rang throughovit the adjacent 
plantations, and made the thief tremble. They dreaded such 
uttered imprecations.’ l In Luang-Sermata, usual curses are : 

* Evil shall devour you I Lightning shall strike you I' and so 
on.3 Such is the type of the simple curse or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and in suiiematural 
sanctions among the unthinking members of the highest 
civilization. 

When accompanied by a material vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilative or assisting 
or symbolic, the adhesions of the wish become 
innumerable, for it links itself to the phenomena 
of every form of tabu, raa^ic, and symbolism. At 
the back of all these there is the primary connexion 
with neuro-muscular discharge. Here the wish may 
be simultaneous with, or subsequent to, the im¬ 
pulsive action, just os will may be not prior to, 
but accompanying or follow’ing, an action of which 
it is the cerebral echo. 

In Melanesia the act of blessing involves the bestowal of mana 
by physical contact. A man will give a boy a start in the world 
by placing his hand on the boy's head, thus imparting to him 
a portion of his own mysterious power.* In the Solomon 
Islands, inland people are supposed to have more mana than 
coast people, when they go down to the coast, they consider¬ 
ately avoid spreading out their fingers, for to point the fingers 
at a man is to shoot him with a ‘ charm.’ ^ Blessing among the 
Masai consisted of spitting upon the recipient.<> Far more 
common is the use of this vehicle for the curse, or as a symbol 
of contempt or Insult.* So the Masai spat while cursing. ‘ If 
a man while cursing spits In his enemy’s eyes, blindness is 
supposed to follow.’* 'The Sakai are believed to be able to do 


1 G. Turner, Samoa, Lend. 1884, p. 184. 

* J. Q. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige ratten, Hague, 1886, 


p. 317. 

* Jl. 11. Codrington, JAI x. [1881) 286. 

* I b. 303. 

* J. Thomson, Throuijh Masai Land, Lond. 1887, p. 166 li. 


9 Rie<iel, 259, 20.5, 406. 

7 8. L. and II. Hinde, Last of the Masai, 1901, p. 48. 
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injury by ‘sendings’ and ‘pointings.’! Among the Fiort of 
West Africa, a sale of property becomes commete when the 
seller has ‘ blessed ’ the article sold. He raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. This ceremony is called 
ku vana inula, ‘giving the breath,’ and is equivalent, says 
Dennett, to a ‘Don bless thee.'2 It seems rather to be a per¬ 
sonal imposition of the speaker's good-will upon both bu^er and 
thing bought, without any supernatural reference. There is 
here as yet no symbolism ; the intention is immediate. Ex¬ 
amples of symbolism might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
shaking off of the dust of the feet is a familiar case. In Morocco 
a suppliant at the sXyid of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy by sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy may be swept likewise.* It is hardly necessary to point 
out that mere impulsive action, deliberate magic, and symbolism 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a blessing was imparted by the imposi¬ 
tion of hands.** In blessing a multitude, the hands were up¬ 
lifted,® Refinements are inevitable : thus, in the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, the 
thumb touching the tip of the ring-finger, the other fingers 
being erected. In the Latin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In the Rabbinical blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both hands in pairs—the forefinger with the middle, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of tne forefingers, respectively touching one anotlier: thus the 
ten fingers are in six divisions. 

Other components of the wish, as it becomes a rite, may also 
undergo differentiation. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 
power of the spoken word is efficacious.The priest pronounces 
the blessing in a loud voice. So, in Isliim, an important detail 
is the audiblcness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This needs to be fixed. Such a 
curse has been described as a ‘ mental curse.'7 The Yait» have 
a remarkable dualisLic personification—‘the cursing Thought' 
of the Law of Mazda; the ‘ strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-boar, a sharp-jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around,’ On the other hand is the personification 
of ‘ the pious and good Blessing.’ 'This Blessing {dfriti) is two- 
fold—by thought and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful; but the curse (upamana) by 
thought is more powerful than that by words.* 

The indeterminate character of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy between thought, i<lea, 
word, and act, and also between mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or bless- 
in^^ may he regarded now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, but in each case it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling along a material or psychical conductor, 
or as embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic when 
discharged. It is important to note that these 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
especially in religion, and there show every sign 
of l>eing living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we remember the emphasis laid in all but 
the latest culture on words and names, we can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex¬ 
pressed, the curse or blessing, like all e.xpressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dynamical certainty. Irish folklore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something; it 
will float in the air seven years, and may descend 
any moment on the party it was aimed at; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes forthwith 
the shape of .some misfortune, sickness, or tempta¬ 
tion, and strikes his devoted head.® 

‘Curses’ in old Teutonic proverbs ‘operate 
quickly’; they are ‘not to be turned a.side.’ What 
Grimm de8cribe.s as the ‘savage heartiness* of the 
curses which he records is the emotional force 
which has so much to do with making an impression, 

1 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. 
Lend. 1906, li. 199. 

3 R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind. Lond. 
1906, p. 48. 

3 Wegtermarck, ‘ L ‘Ar, or the Transference of Conditional 
Curses in Morocco,’ Anthropological Kssays presents to K. B. 
Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 371. 

4 Gn 4817, Mt 1913. 8 Lv 922, Lk 24W. 

® Ber. 19a, 56a. 7 c. Levias, in JE^ s.v. ‘Cursing.’ 

8 SBE xxiii. (‘ Zend-Avesta,’ ii.) 12, 153. 

* Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths of Ireland, I..ond. 1902, li. 67 f. 

!0 Grimm, Teut. Myth. (Eng. ed., Ix}nd. 1888) iv. 1690. 


whether in the direction of ‘suggestion* to the 
victim or, generally, of the ascri])tion of ‘power* 
to the word or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic and of religion deserves 
recognition. It is well illustrated by olessings and 
cursings in their growth ; when their forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered casually and without neat may still be 
erticacious. To tne priestly blessing in the synagogue 
magical powers were ascribed, and the OT states 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.^ 
The Talmud warns against looking at the priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘ the 
glory of God is on him.’ It is a natural process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-will and enmity, and reinforced by a 
complex of associated ideas relating to the essence 
of words and the energy of souls, that gives to the 
curse or blessing its independent ‘power.’ As it 
is put by Westermarck, this 

‘purely niag^ical power, independent of any superhuman will 
... is rooted in the close association between the wish, mora 
particularly the spoken wish, and the idea of its fulfilment. 
The wish is looked upon in the light of energy which may be 
transferred—by material contact, or by the eye, or by means of 
speech—to tlie person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
'This process, however, is not taken finite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about it.'2 

Just as sin ‘ is looked upon as a substance charged 
with injurious energy,’ so the curse is ‘a baneful 
substance,’® like the materially conceived badi of 
the Malays, and the l>bas of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all but the higher stages of thought are 
constantly ‘embodied,’ either by analogy, personi¬ 
fication, or the much more normal and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. To illustrate 
this last we may compare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
as a graphic straight line. 

This conception is characteristic of the curse 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 

Arabs when being curted will lie on the ground that the curse 
may fly over them.4 Among the Nandi, * if a son refuses to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serious 
curse, and Is supposed to be fatal to the son unless he obtains 
forgiveness, whicn he can only do by sacrificing a goat before 
his father.'® Berbers strip before taking an oath, to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.® Plato speaks of being ‘ tainted 
by a curse.'7 Arabs fear ‘ the magical nature ’ of an oath.* The 
‘ w'ator of jealousy ’ was believed by the Hebrews, as causing a 
curse, to go into the bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot.® The Kachinzes ‘bless’ their huts by sprinkling 
them with milk.*® The Nubians, before eating the tongue of an 
animal, cut off the tip, believing that ‘ here is the seat of all 
curses and evil wishes,’!! Among the islanders of Letl, Moa, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled with a woman is afraid 
to go to war Jest her curses may bring death.!® 

Hence the recipient of a curse is anxious to neutralize or 
divert it. In the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In Melanesia 
the curse is an engine of authority. A chief will curse a man 
by way of a legal ‘ injunction ’; the matter is put right by the 
method of toto, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, the 
chief sacrifices to the spirit, lio'a, on whose power his curse 
rested.!* In Samoa there is the same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a cose of theft, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats. The priest 
curses the thief; the latter, to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
result of sickness or death, deposits at the door of the priest an 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest pravs over 
‘the death bowl’ that the curse may be ‘reversed.’14 'The 
Maoris employed an elaborate ritual for cursing and its reversal 
The latter was whakahokitu; ihttohunga employed to counteract 
the curse chanted a karakia containing such words as these: 

‘ Great curse, long curse. 

Great curse, binding curse, 

Come hither, sacred spell 1 
Cause the curser to lie low 
In gloomy night 1 'i® 

! Gn 27*®. 3 Westermarck, MI, 1906, i. 668, • Ib. L 66, 67. 

4 I. Goldziher, Arab. Philol., Leyden, 1896, 1. 29. 
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The Todas have a curious ceremony for anticipatinjj mischief 
to the sacred cattle. The point of the rite is Uiat the assistant 
In the dairy, the kaltmokh, is cursed and then the curse is at 
once removed. The dairy-priest, the palol, pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstretched hands of the kaltmokh^ 
who rubs it over his head and whole body. The palol chants a 
curse; ‘Die may he; ti^er catch him; snake bite him; steep 
hill fall down on him; river fall on him ; wild boar bite him r 
etc. Rivers infers ‘ that the kaltinokh is bein;^ made responsible 
for any offence which may have been committed against the 
dairies. . . . The kaltmokh having been cursed, ana so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed In order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the bov if this were not 
done.*^ Toda sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-spells, 
and remove them with some such formula as, ‘ May this be well; 
disease leave T* Thus a blessing may neutralize a curse. 
Micah’s mother cursed her son for his theft; when he confessed, 
she rendered the curse ineffective by a blessing.^ 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23^^ that * the scourge shall not depart 
from his house*; and in Pr 20’ ‘a just man that 
walketh in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Bosutos appear to have the belief in the descent of the 
curse; Casalis compares it with the case of Noah and Ham.< 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid stress on this ; a curse 
mig[ht work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.f^ Among the Maoris, ‘ to bid you go and cook 
your father would be a great curse, but to tell a person to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
Included every individual who has sprung from him.’6 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘ must alight on something.’ 
Plato 8i)eaks of it tainting everything with which 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawin will not take an oath within or near the camp, 
‘because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the general body of Aral)8, were it to take place in their 
vicinity. 7 The Moors hold that it Is ‘bad even to be present 
when an oath is taken. 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namel}^ tliat a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. ‘Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’; ‘ they turn home as birds to their nest.’^* 
The Karens have a story to the following efiect: 

‘There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his hretliren, who had done him no injury ; but the curse 
did the man no harm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who sent it, and all his ten children died.’ to 

Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may be compared the Homan notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the utterer 
sull'ered as w ell as his victim.^^ 

As with the force of tabu and similar concep¬ 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul¬ 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of w’ords and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by jissociation, paths of 
realization by means of symptithetic or symbolic 
action. E.xamnles have been cited of such ‘assist¬ 
ing’of the wisii, by gestures, direct or indirect. 

have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated method of symnathetic or symbolic 
creation. A material model or synibol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it; 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre¬ 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the material result w ished for. 

1 Riverg, T?u Todat^ 1906, p. 138 ff. 
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So far, we have cases in which the curse or 
ble.ssing preserves its mental or verbal character, 

‘ mental ’ being taken to include artistic material¬ 
ization, as in sympathetic magic. For the curse 
or bles.sing, as such, is distinguislicd from physical 
injury or physical benefit precisely because it 
stops short of physical action by the subject upon 
the object. But the two were bound to be com¬ 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is con.sidered to be the more efficacious. 
The bestowal of a ble 8 .sing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receives it. When dealing with ‘ vehicles ’ and 
‘ media ’ of curses and blessings, w e are not en¬ 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop¬ 
ment the mind is conscious of a process of ‘ con¬ 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
suppliant holds one end of a string to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wire for trans¬ 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of the ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘conductors’ os 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con¬ 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, w’ell-doing 
and ill-doing, and colours all ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance—in 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles—we are not entitled to credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
quasi-scientilic theory of the velocity and displace¬ 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
j)ossible that in the case of ‘ conductors’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
jyroperty as witli that of kinship, or of contagion. 
With this proviso, such metaphors may be em¬ 
ployed. Westcrmarck writes: 

‘The efficacy of a wish or a curse depends not only upon the 
potency which it possesses from the beginning, owing to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it originates, but also on the 
vehicle by which it is conducted—just as the strength of an 
electric shock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductors are regarded blood, bodily contact, food, 
and drink.’ ^ 

As early types of tlie ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected w ith tliat of the fulfilment of 
a wish, w'e may cite the following : 

A Maori would say to a stone ; ‘ If this were your (hii 
enemy’s) brain, how very sweet would be my eating of it. Or 
he might call any object by the name of his enemy, and then 
proce^ to strike or ins\ilt it. This jirocess was a ‘curse,’ tapa 
tapa, or tuku tuku.^ Here is the material for the development 
of the imago-metliod and the symbol-method. In the Toda 
curse the recipient apparently has it rubbed into his body with 
milk and butter. It is quite legitimate to regard this os a case 
where the sound and the breath ‘ touch ’ the food, and hence the 
recipient. The Moor transmits his ‘ conditional curse ’ to the 
man appealed to for protection by grasping him with his hands, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
CTOsping his child or his horse. ‘ In short, he establishes some 
kind of contact with the other person.’* Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment is only contingent. Similarly the Moorish suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If the latter steps 
over the blood, or merely sees it, be incurs a conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the food eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phrase runs that ’ the food will rejiay' 
him who breaks it. The eaten food ‘embodies a conditional 
curse.’^ Conversely, for, as Westemmrek puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in either direction,’ if a Moor 
gives food or drink to another, ‘ it is considered dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it without saying “ In the name 
of God,” but also for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution.’® In tlie case of a stranjjer 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, ‘ the drink 
would cause his knees to swell.’® 

l^//i. 686. 2 Taylor, 94. 
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On similar principles a curse may be applied to 
something that has l)eIonged to the recipient, or 
to something that may come in his way. 

The aborigines of Victoria ‘believe that if an enemy gets 
possession of anything that has belonged to them, even such 
things as bones of animals which they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of skin, or refuse of 
any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce Illness In 
the person to whom it belonged. They are, therefore, very 
careful to bum up all rubbish or uncleanness before leaving a 
camping-place. Should anything belonging to an unfriendly 
tribe be found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pre¬ 
serves it as a means of injuring the enemy. This reunion is lent 
to any one of the tribe who wishes to vent his spite against any¬ 
one belonging to the unfriendly tribe. When used as a charm, 
the untilon is rubbed over with emu fat, mixed with red cla 3 ', 
and tied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is stuck upright 
in the ground before the camp-fire. The company sit round 
watching it, but at such a distance that their shadows cannot 
fall on it. They keep chanting imprecations on the enemy till 
the spear-thrower turns round and falls in his direction.* ^ 

This example contains in solution a good many 
of the principles connected with cursing. There 
ia also the lairied curse. 

In Tenimber one can make a man ill by burying In his path 
such objects as sharp stones or thorns, uttering a curse 
during the burial. These articles are extracted later from the 
victim’s body by the surgeon.* In the neighbouring islands of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, the buried articles are pieces of sirih from 
the victim’s own box, or a scrap of his hair. The cursing 
accompanies the burial, but there is no need to place the 
embodied curse * in the man’s path. Burial is enough, for here 
the object buried is a part of the man.* 

Thus we come back to the symbolized result. 
Again, in connexion with tabu upon property, 
C^rington observes that in Melanesia 

* a tambu approaches to a curse, when it is a prohibition resting 
on the invocation of an unseen power,’ that, namely, of the 
tindalo* In Ceram a trespasser incurs the sickness wished or 
determined by the owner who embodied it in a tabu-mark.® In 
Samoa the ‘silent hieroglyphic taboo,’ or tapui, contains a 
curse; thus, the white shark tabu, a coco-palm leaf cut to 
represent a shark, contains the wish, ‘May the thief be eaten by 
a white shark ! 

Even before the ethical stage of the curse or 
blessing is reached, their force varies, chiefly 
according to the character of the wisher. There 
is, of course, to begin with, the mere ‘ power of the 
■word ’ or of the wish ; and the curse of any one, 
‘however ignorant’ he may be, is not to be dis¬ 
regarded.’ But, as a rule, superiority of personal 
power or position increases the power of the bless¬ 
ing or the curse. 

Among the Tongans the curses of a superior possessed great 
efficacy ; ‘ if the party who curses is considerably lower in rank 
than the party cursed,’ the curse had no effect.® ‘ Without any 
dispute the less is blessed of the better.’The principle of the 
lehakahukitu ceremony of the Maoris is that a curse will yield 
to the mana of a man who can summon a more powerful atua 
than that of the original curser.io 

The importance and influence of parents, especi¬ 
ally of the fatlier, have an enormou.s effect. 

TTie Nandi regard a father’s curse as being ‘most serious.’ 
Among the Mpongwe ‘ there is nothing which a young person 
so much deprecates a.s the curse of an aged person, and 
especially that of a revered father.' The Moorish proverb has 
it that ‘ if the saintjj curse you the parents will cure you, but 
if the parents curse you the saints will not cure you,’i* The 
Hebrew belief in the inevitable efficacy of a father’s blessing or 
curse was remarkable. The blessing was regarded as an In¬ 
valuable heritage. ‘ In deed and word honour thy father, that 
A blessing may come upon thee from him. For the blessing of 
the father establisheth the houses of children ; but the ciirse of 
the mother rooteth out the foundations.'From this passage 
It has been suggested that ‘the reward which in the Fifth 
Commandment ia held out to respectful children was originally 
a result of parental blessings.’ i® The Scots proverb is similar : 

‘ A faither’s blessin’ bigs the toun ; 

A mither’s curse can ding it doun.’i® 

I Greece such belief.^ were no less strong. Plato puts it that 

* the curses of parents are, as they ought to be, mighty against 
their children, os no others are.’ And he instances the cursing 
of their sons by (Edipus, Arnyntor, and Theseus. The man 
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who assaulted his parent was polluted by a ourse.i According 
to the Koreans, ‘ curses and disgrace in this life and the hottest 
hell in the world hereafter are tne penalties of the disobedient 
or neglectful child.’* 

The last two cases show the automatic production 
of a curse by the sin itself—a notion distinctly 
tending towards the ethical development of these 
relations. 

The Darea and Kun^ma believe that the blessing of the old 
people is necessary for the success of any undertaking, and that 
their curse is inevitably efficacious.* Even elder brothers and 
sisters among the Greeks had the preponderance In this respect 
over the j-^ounger; * the Erinyes always follow the elder-born.’® 
The curse or blessing of the dying is particularly 
strong.* 

The Ova-Herero chief, when about to die, ‘gives them his 
benediction,’ a wish for * an abundance of the good things of 
this world.’® Similarly among the Hebrews and the Arab8.7 
Amon^ the Bogos the blessing of a father or a master is 
essential before taking up an employment or relinquishing it, 
engaging In a business, or contracting a marriage.® The Moors 
say that ‘ the curse of a husband is as potent as that of a 
father.’* Westermarck points out that ‘ where the father was 
invested with sacerdotal functions —as was the case among the 
ancient nations of culture—his blessings and curses would for 
that reason also be efficacious in an exceptional degree.’ 

Obviously the wishes of one who is professionally 
in touch with the magical or the supernatural are 
more efficacious than those of ordinary men. 

‘The anathema of a priest,’ say the Maoris, is *a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot escape.’A Br&hrnan ‘ may punish his 
foes by his own power alone,’ vis. by his words.^* A Rftjput 
lAja, being cursea by Brkhmans, was ' under a ban of excom¬ 
munication ‘ even among his friends, i* There is a story that the 
curse of a Brkhman girl brought a series of disasters on a r4ja 
and his kindred.i® According to the Talmud, the curse of a 
scholar never fallal® The Gallas dread the dying curse of a 
priest or wizard.i® In Muhammadan countries the curses of 
saints or sharifs are particularly feared. 17 

The belief in the power of curses and blessings 
has a striking and widely extended application in 
the relations of the well-to-do with the poor and 
needy, and of the host with the gue.st. In the former 
case the idea that the blessing of those who liave 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those who 
have no other remedy, is therefore efficacious, may 
have some connexion with the belief and practice. 
In the latter case may perhaps be seen a naturally 
regardful attitude towards the unknown and there¬ 
fore mysterious. 

‘ He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack ; but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curse.’l® ‘Turn not away 
thine eyes from one that osketh of thee, and give none occasion 
to a man to curse thee ; for if he curse thee in the bitterness 
of his soul, he that made him will hear his supplication.'The 
Greek beggar had his Erinys.*® The Damaras ‘ would not think 
of eating in the presence of any of their tribe without sharing 
their meal with all comers, for fear of beinp visited by a curse 
from their Omu-kuru (or deity) and becoming impoverished.’*1 
In Morocco, itinerant scribes go from house to house, ' re¬ 
ceiving presents and invoking blessings’ upon the donors. For 
the latter it is ‘a profitable bargain, since they would be tenfold 
repaid for their gifts through the blessings of the scribes.’ A 
Moor starting on a journey gives a coin to a beggar at the gate 
*80 as to receive his blessings.'2* The Nayadis of Malabar invoke, 
in their prayers, blessings upon the higher castes who give 
them alms.2^ Amonjj: the Ova-Herero ' no curse is regarded as 
heavier than that which one who has been inhospitably treated 
would hurl at those W'ho have driven him from the hearth.'*® 
An offended guest ' might burn the house with the flames of 
his anger.’*® Quests and suppliants had their Erinyes.*® To 
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the (jase of hospitality Westermarck applies the principle of 
ttie ‘conditional curse/1 which will be discussed below. 

Parallel with the case of the poor and needy is 
that of the servant and the wife. 

In West Africa ‘the authority which a master exercises over 
a slave is very much motiified by his constitutional dread of 
witchcraft.’^ ‘Slander not a servant unto his master, lest he 
curse thee.’8 ‘Thou shall not command [thy man-servant or 
thy muid-sorvant] with bitterness of spirit; lest they groan 
against thee, and wrath be uj>on thee from Go<l.’ ^ ‘ In Morocco 
it is considered even a greater calamity to be cursed by a 
Shereefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to be 
cursed by a Shereef.’*^ ‘The houses,’ says Manu, ‘on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, as if destroyed by magic.* * 

3 . Special applications.—The circumstances in 
which blessin^^s or curses are uttered, and the 
persons upon whom they are directed, are obvi¬ 
ously both numerous and varied. A few special 
ca.se 8 may be cited, which have a bearing upon the 
nature of the uttered w ish. Children, in particular, 
are the recipients of the blessings of parents.^ 

The blessing of Ephraim and Manosseh by Jacob became 
among the Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their children. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 
piests present honey and water to the children, and pronounce 
olessings upon them, such as ‘May they prosper!’® Among 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, tne ceremony of 
tua was celebrated, in which the tohunga pronounced a karakia 
of blessing: ‘ Breathe quick, thv lung,’ etc.^ Jewish teachers 
to-day bless their pupils. In Fiji all prayer was concluded with 
malignant requests against the enemy : * Let us live, and let our 
enemies perish 1 ’ 

The curse is particularly the weapon of the 
wronged and oppressed against their more power¬ 
ful enemies, and of zealots against their bigoted 
opponents. In the Bible it is especially forbidden 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf.” To bless God is to praise Him. Yet Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 
provocation in daily life.” Blessing the kin^ is 
implied or explicit in ceremonies of coronation, 
ana on solemn occasions. 

’The go<l« of Egypt bestowed a blossing on the Pharaoh, when 
they presented him with the 8ymt>ol of life.lJi The abhi^eka of 
the raja included a blessing, embodied in the consecrated water: 

‘ O water, thou art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a 
kingdom to my Yajainana'; ‘O honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for the strength and vigour of our Yajamana.’ 
The ceremonies of anointing and the like often Involve a bless¬ 
ing, In the last example, the vehicle is personified. A Jewish 
author records a Roman custom of gagging prisoners, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king.i® 

I'he connexion of food with the practice is 
remarkable. The blessing of food came in later 
Judaism to be a giving of thanks, and the idea 
was that food received gratefully acts as a bless¬ 
ing.” 'I'lie hisjnillah oi Islam has a similar prin¬ 
ciple behind its use in this connexion. At an 
earlier sta< 4 e, no doubt, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, but in either case simply magical.” 

In the Hanks Islands an * invocation of the dead,’ the tataro, 
is celebrated. Koo<l is thrown for the souls of the de.ad with 
such words os these : ‘ They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed you . . . drag them aw'ay to hell, let them be dead.’ 
In connexion with this is a practice of cursing a man’s * eating’; 
If an accident befalls the recipient of such a curse, the utterer 
says ; ‘ My curse in eating has worked upon him, he is dead.’t® 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a sense of modesty and a 
principle of honour grew up about the ideas of food and its 
preparation. A typical formula for the counter-curse is: 

* I.«t the head of the curser 
He hako<l in the oven. 

Served up for food for me, 

Dead, and gone to Night! ’ * 

1 fo B. B. Tylor, 361 ff. ; Ml 1. .^S6, ii. 684 f. 

t W’ilson, 271, 179. 8 Pr 3(90. 

4 ApoBt. Const, vii. 13. ® Westermarck, MI i. 668. 

« Manu, iil. 68. Gn 277 3s. 

8 Ellis, l/ist. 0 /Madagascar, 1838, p. 183. 

8 Shortland, 40. L. Fison, in Codrington, 147. 

n Ex 2 in, Lv 20» Ec lO’-’O. 

19 G. Eevias, in JE, s.v. ‘Cursing.’ 

13 Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians (1878 ed.), 1. 276. 

14 RujendralUla Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Calcutta, 1881, li. 8, 
17 ff., 46fT. 

18 See art. Anointino, vol. i. p. 649. l® Levias, l.e. 890. 

17 Adenev, in HDD, s.v. ‘Blessing.’ 

18 Crawley, Mi/sfic Boss, 1902, ]>. 149. 
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To curse, kanga, was in effect to apply to another man any 
word which ‘had reference to food.’ It is recorded that a 
young man, seeing a chief in a copious perspiration, remarked 
that ‘the vapour rose from his head like steam from an oven,’ 
and that this remark caused a tribal war.i The regular term 
for food, kai, was discontinued at Rotorua, because it happened 
to be the name of a chief. To use the term kai would in that 
case have been equivalent to a serious curse against the chief.* 

Down to a late period in the history of Christi¬ 
anity, marriage was a personal ‘arrangement ’; the 
Church only stepped in to pronounce its blessing 
upon the union. The Hebrews had a benediction 
both for betrothal and for marriage.® The old 
Roman marriage by confarreatio included a bene¬ 
dict io, formula? for which are extant. When 
St. Ambrose says that ‘ marriage is sanctified by 
the benediction,’ he refers to one case only of a 
general practice, lasting through the Middle Ages, 
of concluding all private arrangements with a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were biased. 

The application of the curse as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally noted. The early Arabs 
cursed the thief in order to recover the stolen 
goods.* The method is conspicuous in Samoa. 
Tabu is ‘a prohibition with a curse expressed 
or implied.*® The embodiment of the wish in 
leaf or wooden images is termed in Polynesia 
rahui or rawi, hut we cannot always infer even 
the implied wish in prohibitory tabu* Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appear to have 
been inscribed with curses, such as : ‘ Upon this 
man may the CTeat gods Anu, B61, Ea, and Nusku 
look wrath fully, uproot his foundation, and de¬ 
stroy his offspring.’^ The same practice was 
followed by the Greeks.® Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice : ‘ Cursed be he thatremoveth 
his neighbour’s landmark.’® Taken over by Chris¬ 
tianity, the practice survived, for example, in the 
English custom of ‘ beating the bounds, in w hich 
the priest invoked curses on him who trans¬ 
gressed, and blessings on him who regarded the 
landmarks.” 

Some details may he put together which illus¬ 
trate adhesions ana developments. In Melanesia 
cursing by way of asseveration is common : a man 
will deny an accusation * by ’ his forbidden food, 
or ‘ by ’ a tindalo.^^ The self-invoked curse, v.’hich 
we sliall discuss below, pa8.ses in civilization into 
a conditional blessing, as in the English oath, 
‘So help me, God.’ In practical ethics ‘profane 
swearing’ is originally sinful, because of the 
iiTesponsible and unofficial u.se of the Divine 
name ; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment with which it is charged. In 
Melanesia, the practice of vivnag, or ‘ sending 
off',’ is instructive for comparison w ith that found 
in civilization. A man will say, with a gesture 
towards a tree, vawo aru ! —w hich is equivalent to 
telling his enemy to he hanged thereon.” 

The limits of the blessing are well preserved 
in the Catholic distinctions between panis bene- 
dictus and panis consccratus, and between bene- 
dictio vocativa and benedictio constitutiva. The 
earlier principle, as we have seen, was to connect 
blessing and consecration, cursing and execration. 
It is in accordance with the extension of this 
principle that the curse is embodied in the ‘ac¬ 
cursed thing,’ and that the transgressor of the 

1 Taylor, 94. lb. 95. 

3 Seklen, Uxor Uehraica, 1726, i. 12 ; To . 

4 W'ellhausen, Rested 192. 6 Cotlrinffton, 216. 

0 White, Journ. Polvn. Soe. i. [1892] 275. 
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prohibition himself becomes the ‘accursed thing 
or the curse. This was the case with Achan, and 
with enemies ‘devoted’ to destruction.' On th< 
same primaple a blessed man is a ‘ blessing.* * 

In tne OT ‘ accursed ’ (A V), herein^ should be ‘ de¬ 
voted ’ (KV)—devoted to God, not accursed from 
God.® Similarly with theGreek translation dvddefxa. 
Such a tiling is withdrawn from common use, eitlier 
aa ‘ vowed ’ to God, or as put under a ban, in whicl; 
case it has a species of ‘ holiness.* ♦ As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a curse. In 
Canon Law the development of anathema into 
exconiniunication is complete. 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
l>odv of ‘ old men * may represent the community 
in this function. 

The State officials of Athens prayed for * the health and safety 
of the people.’ Greek State-liturgies include<l a ‘ commination 
service,’ in which curses were invoked upon offenders.® Medi* 
ajval and modern Christianity combine a service of commination 
with the Lenten penance. This has historicjiJ connexion with 
the early Hebrew rite, celebrated on Ebal and Gerizim. Six 
tribes sU^od on Mount Ebal to curse those who disobeyed the 
I^aw, and six stood on ilount Gerizim to pronounce the corre- 
BjX)nding blessings upon those who kept it. The priests and 
Levites stood in the valley between, ana on turning their (aces 
to Gerizim pronount'ed a blessing, and on turning them to Ebal 
pronounceii a curse.® The Talmudic idea that a curse has 
especial eilicacy when pronounced three hours after sunrise is 
noteworthy in connexion with such formulated conditions as 
‘ in the sight of God and of this congregation.’^ 

Throughout their history, private cursing and 
blessing preponderate over public, and unollicial 
over oiVioial. As the moralized stage in religion 
supersedes tlie magical, the ‘ mere power of the 
word ’ is confined to private practice, and perhaps 
becomes more sinister with secrecy. The enormous 
collections of private and impreeationes wdiich 
have survived from Greek and Roman time.s, chicHy 
in the form of leaden tablet.s or symbolic nails, 
inscribed with curses con.signing an enemy to the 
infernal powers, te.stify to tlie hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the curse, just as the pre¬ 
valence of profane swearing in modern civilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except vague resentment, for the 
satisfaction of a particular emotion. The hold 
exerted by the simjile mystery of magic upon the 
popular imagination is ecnoed in literature, and the 
motive of the eliicacious curse is still employed in 
narrative tiction. 

Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the 
extent of Divine resentment than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (Gn or the 

extent of human resentment than the action of a 
curse beyond the grave. 

The Maoris took precautions to prevent enemies from getting 
p09.ses3ion of their aea<l relatives’ bones, lest they should ‘ dread¬ 
fully desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter Jeers and 
curses.'® The Banks Islanders watch the grave ‘ lest some man 
wronged by him [the dead man] should come at night and beat 
with a stone upon the grave, cursing him.’ Also, ‘ when a great 
man died, his friends would not make it known, lest those whom 
he had oppressed should come and spit at him after his death, 
or govgov him, stand bickering at him with crooked fingers and 
drawing in the lips, by w’ay of curse.’® The Greek Erinyes com- 
lete in the world beyond the grave the punishment which they 
egan on earth.The Arabs of Southern Morocco ‘ maintain 
that there are three classes of persons who are infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, those who have been cursed by their parents, 
those who have been guilty of unlawful homicide, and those who 
have burned com. They say that every grain curses him who 
burns it.’ll 

The connexion between curses and the belief in 
punishments after death has been drawn out by 
Westermarck.'® 

1 Job 618, ot 72®. « On 12®. 

• HDD, 8.V. ‘ Curse’; cf. Driver on Dt 7®. 
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In what may be called the lighter side of cnrsinjj, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and perhaps l)a.sod on tlie not ion that 
material injury may be discounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury; in other cases, on 
a notion that the spirits may be stimulated by 
scolding and abuse ; m others, again, it is perhaps 
evil and obstructive spirits that are being driven 
away. 

Thus the Greek farmer, when sowing cummin, would curse and 
■wear all Uie time, else the crop would not prosper. 1 Eathonian 
fishermen believe that good luck will attend their fishing 11 
beforehand they are cursed. A fisherman will accordingly play 
some practical Joke on a friend in order to receive his resent¬ 
ment m worda The more he storms and curses, the better the 
other is pleased; every curse brings at least three fish into his 
net.® To obviate punishment for ritual sin, or to ' procure abso¬ 
lution,' a Behari man will throw stones into a neighlK>ur's house. 
The result is the reception of abuse, or even of personal 
violence.® 

4. Conditional cursing and blessing.—-What 
Westormarck terms the ‘conditional curse,’ whicli 
he was the first student to remark, is an import¬ 
ant development of the principle of cursing and 
blessing, and has had considerable influence in the 
making of morality, especially in the sphere of 
good faith, honesty, and truthfulness. Put in its 
owest terms, tlie energy of a conditional curse is 
die supernatural energy of an ordinary curse or of 
its embodiment, in a latent state. This is dis¬ 
charged by the act, if or when it takes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The principle 
applies also to blessings, but this application is less 
frequent.^ 

term I-'dr,' Westermarck writes, * is applied by the Moors 
bo a compulsory relation of a peculiar kind in which one person 
itands to another. The common expression, Ana fdr alUih u 
drak, ** I am in God’s 'dr and your ‘dr,” implies that a man is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my reejuest, wliatever 
it may be, as also that if he does not do so his own welfare is at 
stake. The phrase “ In God's dr ” only serves to give solemnity 
to the appeal: " I am under the protection of God, and for his 
sake you are obliged to help me.” But the word /-'dr is also 
used to denote the act by means of which a person places himself 
n the said relationship to another. Hda l-'dr 'diik, “Thi.s is 
dr on you,” is the phrase in common use when an act of this 
kind is jierformed. If the person so appealed to is unwilling to 
frant the request, he answers, IJdd l-'dr yif^rCcz flk, ‘May this 
dr recoil upon you." The constraining character of l-'di is due 
bo the fact that it implies the transference of a conditional 
jurseIf you do not do what I wish you to do, then may you 
die, or may your children die, or may some other evil happen to 
you. That l-'dr implicitly contains a conditional curse is ex- 
jressly slated by the people themselves, although in some cases 
his notion may be somewhat vague, or possibly have almost 
!aded away.' ® 

The various acts which establish l~dr all serve as 
‘outward conductors of conditional curses.’ *Ar 
may be made by takinj' the son and giving him to 
the father, saying, ‘ This is'/^r for you.’ Another 
method is to present food. If the man accepts, lie 
is bound to do what is asked of him. Refugees 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-pole, saying, 
‘I am in God’s 'dr and your ’dr.’® An injured 
husband may put 'dr upon the governor, to get 
redress, by going to him with a piece of his tent- 
cloth over his head ; or he may leave seven tufts 
of hair on liis head, and appeal to another tribe. 

The conditional curse is obviously supposed to be 
seated in’ the tent-cloth or tufts of hair, and 
‘ from there to be transferred to the person ’ in¬ 
voked. 'Ar may be made by piling stones. Two 
men making an appointment, and one failing to 
appear, the other makes a cairn at the spot, and 
taKes the breaker of faith to it. The latter is 
then obliged to ‘give him a nice entertainment.* 
Similarly, with ordinary curses the cairn may be 
used. If a muleteer buys a new mule, his com¬ 
rades ask him to treat them. If he refuses, they 
1 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, viii. 8. 
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make a caim, asking God to send misfortune on 
the mule. By way of revenge upon a niggardly 
man, scribes make a cairn, and each takes a stone 
tlierefrom, and, as he throws it away, says: ‘ As 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so may God 
disperse for him that which makes him happy.* 
The sacritice of an animal on the thresliold is the 
most powerful method of making’dr. To see the 
blood is suflicient. Over such an animal the bis' 
millCiky ‘ In the name of God,’ is not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacnticer or the 
person invoked, but only by the poor.' The 
practice 

Mb resorted to for a variety of purposea : to obtain pardon from 
the g;overnmenl; or to induce the relatives of a person who has 
been killed to abstain from taking revenge ; or to stnuire assist¬ 
ance against an enemy or mediation in the case of trouble.’ It 
‘ plays a very important part in the social life of the people.’* 

It is also employed to put pressure \i\)onjinn and 
dead saints—usually to restrain the former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a siyid is 'dr upon the saint. 
I'he rag is knotted, and the man says : ‘ I promised 
thee an otlering, and I will not release thee until 
thou attendest to my business.’* Here we approach 
llie conditional ‘blessing.’ Again, a man, invoking 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of thasiyid^ 
saying: ‘I threw, O saint, So-and-so as I threw 
this corn.’ ‘'riiLs is'dr on the saint,’as Wester- 
marck points out, ‘but at tlie same time it is an 
act of symbolic magic.’* 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as well as its practice u]> to the latest 
stages of civilization, depend on tlie principle of 
the conditional curse, often embodied in symbolic 
action. 

The <’urse as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; the injured party pays the * priest’ to 
curse the thitf and make him sick. If the thief falls ill, he 
restores the stolen property, and the ‘priest’ prays for a re¬ 
versal of the cvirse. suspected parties are summoned by 

the chief, tlrass is laid uu the sacred stone, the village-god, 
and each porsoji places his han<l thereon, saying : ‘ I lay hand 
on the stone. If I stole the thing, may 1 speedily die ! ’ The 
use of grass is said to refer to the implie<l curse : ‘ May grass 
grow over my house and family ! ’ So, in ordinary disputes, a 
man will say: ‘Touch your eyes if what you say is true.’® 
In the same way, European boys * touch wood ’ as a guarantee 
of truth. 

An oath may be regarded as ‘essentially a con 
ditional self-imprecation, a curse by which a person 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of 
what he says not being true.’® All the resources 
of symbolic mftgic are drawn upon in the multi¬ 
tudinous e.xam])les of this principle. 

In Teniml)er the swearer prays for his own death if what he 
says is false, and then drinks his own blood, in which a sword 
has l>een dipped.7 The Malay drinks water in which daggers, 
spears, or bullets have been dipped, saying : * If I turn traitor, 
may I be eaten up by this dagger or spear ! ’* The Sumatran 
oath is still more explicit: ‘ If what I now declare is truly and 
really so, may I be freed and cleared from my oath ; if what I 
assert is wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of my de¬ 
struction!’* The Greek 6p»eov was, at an early period, the 
object sworn ‘ by.' The Ostyaks swear on the nose of a bear, 
which animal is held to have supernatural power.io Hindus 
swear on the Sanskrit Harimrhia, or on water of the Ganges, or 
touch the legs of a ilrahman ; Muhammadans, on the Qur’kn ; 
Christians, on the Bible. 

The accused person in Calabar drinks a iu-Ju drink called 
and repeats these words : ‘ If 1 h.ave been guilty of this 
crime . . . then, Mbiam, Thou deal with me 1’'*-* ‘Eating the 
fetish ’ and ' drinking the water of cursing ’ are prominent forms 
of the ordeal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindu Sapatka 
denotes both oath and ordeal. The mediwval ‘ trial by combat’ 
was preceded by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
perjury.The formula of the ordeal of the Eucharist ran : ‘Et 
si aliter est quain dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostri Jesu 
Ohristi corpus non pertranseat guttur meum, sed haereat in 
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faucibus meis, strangulet me suffocet me ac interficiat me statim 
in momento.’l 

In the contract and covenant a mutual conditional 
curse is largely used. 

Thus the 'dhM of the Moors is the mutual form of 'dr. Chiefs 
xchange cloaks or turbans ; and Mt is believed that, if any of 
them should break the covenant, he would be punished with some 
grave misfortune.’ * Reconciliation is effected, among the same 
people, by joining right hands ; the holy man who superintends 
wraps the hands in his cloak, saying: * This is 'dhH between 
you.’* A common meal also ratifies a covenant. If one party 
breaks faith, it is said: ‘God and the food will repay him.’4 
In the ptla rile of Ceram, celebrated to settle a quarrel or to 
make peace, both parties attend a feast, and eat food into which 
drops of their blood are let fall and swords dipped. This 
they alternately eat.® Reconciliation of two men in the islands 
of Lcti, Moa, and liakor, one man having cursed the other, is 
effected by the men eating together.® To ratify a bond of fra¬ 
ternity in Madagascar between two parties, a fowl has its head 
cut off, and is left bleeding during the rite. The parties pro¬ 
nounce a long mutual imprecation over the blood: ‘ O this 
miserable fowl weltering in its blood ! Thy liver do we eat. 

. . . Should either of us retract from the terms of this oath, let 
him instantly become a fool, let him instantly become blind, let 
this covenant prove a curse to him.’7 

The mutual conditional curse, it must be noticed, 
allows the curse proper to be more or less lost in 
the material symbolism of union. Since, moreover, 
all these analogous princijiles pass into one an¬ 
other .so inevitably and gradually, we do not seem 
entitle<l to jiress the princijile of the curse too far. 
In reconeiliatory ceremonies, for in.stance, it i.s pos¬ 
sible that the idea of union is siiHicient; the idea 
of the curse may adhere to it, but not essentially. 

The oath carries with it the punishment for per¬ 
jury. According to Roman legal theory, the 
sanrtio of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. Hut in ancient States all laws were 
accompanied by a curse upon the transgressor.® 
True to its mission of serving where otlier methods 
fail, the curse receded as police etliciency increased. 
In the earliest culture, nowever, as that of the 
Au.stralians, the personal eli'orts of the rulers work 
together with the imiicrsonal energy of the super¬ 
natural engines they employ. 

5 . The blessing and the curse as invocations. 
—The distinction between the ‘ magical ’ and the 
‘religious’ curse or blessing is not to bo over¬ 
emphasized. The two forms merge into one an¬ 
other, and either is as ‘magical’ or ‘religious’ as 
the other, while neither is the more ettic^acious. 
A god draws together in his own person the various 
threads of supernatural force. Among these are 
curs^ings and blessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still depends on the will of the utterer. 
His invocation of the god to execute for him his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long circuiting 
than a guarantee of the result. The independent 
force or the wish, in fact, tends to remain even 
when the wish is merged in prayer. The personal 
quality of the utterer is still the characteristic of 
his wish. Psychologically, it is difficult to limit a 
desire by malcing it an invocation ; to divide the 
attention between the object of the desire and the 
expression of the desire on the one hand, and an 
intervening divinity on the other, is a matter of 
training. Thus it is rarely the case that, when a 
man says ‘ God bless you ! ’ he is conscious of the 
reference to God, any more than when he says 
‘ Bless you ! ’ 

Further, there is the tendency for the principle 
of the curse, if not of the blessing, to become itself 
personified. This result is found as far hack as the 
stage of culture represented by the Maoris. The 
‘cursing thought’ is personified in the Avesta; 
so is the ‘pious and good blessing.’ The Greeks 
personified the curse as Erinys. Behind this there 
may Ikj the notion ‘ of a persecuting ghost, whose 
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anger or curses in later times were personified as 
an independent spirit.’^ Allegorical figures of 
curses were included hj painters in pictures of 
the wicked in hell.^ feiibsequently the Erinyes 
became the ministers of Zeus.® The steps by 
which a curse or blessing becomes an appeal to a 
god, a prayer that he will injure or benefit the 
person intended, are not indistinct. The Melan¬ 
esian curses in the name of a /io’a, a powerful 
spirit, llis connexion with the lio'a gives or adds 
efficacy to his curse.^ The efficacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not by the will of the 
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ight 1 

advantage in any curse.’® Among the Hebrews 
the * Name’ had peculiar importance. In the next 
place, the appeal may take the form of a conditional 
messing upon the god. In the Yajur Veda we read 
the formula, addressed to SQrya: ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an oll'ering.’ ® This method 
is clearly more efficacious. Vagona in the Banks 
Islands is the most serious of curses. It consists 
in procuring the intervention of a supernatural 
power.^ The story of Balaam (Nu 22-24) includes 
a belief that the Divine power can be moved to 
eflect the injury desired. A further step is taken 
when the mo\dng is in the form of compulsion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. Brahma is the 
energy of the gods, but it is also the prayer, and 
* governs them.’ ® ap6. is both * prayer ’ and * curse ’; 
so is the Manx word gxvee,^ I’rayer is often pos¬ 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
the form of a prayer.^® Even in Greek religion the 
deity is constrained to eflect a curse or a blessing ; 
even the personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim.^® Tims the 
hrases, ‘ by,’ ‘ for the sake of,’ and the like, are 
ut vague expressions of the actual relation be¬ 
tween the invoker and the invoked. 

In the Banks Islands, cursing by way of asseveration It 
described in Enj^Ush terms as swearing ‘ by ’ a forbidden food, 
or ‘ by ’ some powerful tindaloM The Toda palol prays with a 
ffurgling utterance in the throat; ‘May it be well I’ or ‘May 
It be blessed . . . with the buffaloes and calves ; may there be 
no disease ; . . . may clouds rise, may grass flourish, may water 
spring . . . for the sake of ’ certain ‘ objects of reverence.’ This 
term, idith, is used in special connexion with the name of a 
^od, and involves the idea of supplication; it is also employed 
m sorcery. 

A modem Christian prayer for a blessing ‘ for 
Christ’s sake’ is thus widely diflerent, in the con- 
dilioii appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 
Magic, so to say, has given place to emotion, though 
itself originating in emotion, of another kind. 

6 . Connexion with morality.—Law gradually 
takes over the function of the curse, as a form of 
retribution ; while prayer may still retain its u.se 
in cases where human intervention fails, or even 
as a spiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of the curse and the blessing within 
these limits follows the course of ethical evolu¬ 
tion. In the OT tlie undeserved curse has no 
elfect, or may be turned by God into a blessing.^® 
The justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
God ; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against the All-Just. The Greeks 
modified their tlieory of the hereditary trans¬ 
mission of a curse by arguing that each generation 
1 Westermarck, i. 379. 

* Demosthenes, A risto^iUm, 1. 52. 

* Westermarck, l.c. (with authoritiesX 

♦ Codririgton, 61. 

® Westermarck, i. .564 (with authorities). 

• Taittirii/a Smhhita, vi. 4ff. 

^ Codrington, 217. « liig-Veda, vi. 61. t. 

• Rhys, Celtic Folklore^ Oxford, 1901, i. 849. 

h> Rivers, 450, 453. n Farnell, 196. 

13 iEsch. Eumen. 332. 

*8 Codrington, 217. Rivers, 214 f., 230. 

15 Pr 22‘^ 202, Dt 23^; Apoat. Conit. iv. 6: Cheyne, art. ‘ Blesa- 
Ingt and Cursings,’ in KBi i. 692. 


commits new sins.^ At one end of the process we 
have an invocation to the gods, as in the burpu 
of the Chaldicans, asking for relief from the eft’ects 
of a cur.se, not for forgiveness or ‘ the thief in¬ 
vokes God while he breaks into the house,’ the 
bandit the Virgin.® At the other, the god rewards 
or punishes independently of human invocation, 
anti with absolute justice. According to Aquinas,^ 
a maledictio is eHicacious only when made by Goti. 
In the mouth of man, however uttered or liowever 
deserved, it is per se inetlicacious. But, when this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradiction in terms. 

LiTBttATURH.—The literature haa been given fully in the foot- 
notea. A. E. CrAWLKY. 

CUSTOM.—In the course of his discussion 
on ‘Custom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt writes 
as follows (Ethics, Eng. tr., i. 131 f., 151 : for an 
unfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Philosophy of 
Conduct, New York, 1902, p. 27 f.): 

‘A custom ia any norm of voluntary action that has been 
developed in a national or tribal comniunitv. However rigor¬ 
ously individual conduct may be prescribed by custom, one ia 
still left free to obey or disobey, os one chooses. . . . And it is 
custom, too, that transfers the principle of freedom, which in 
the animal consciousness does not extend beyond the realm of 
habit, to the general consciousness of society. ... In ctistom 
the settled habits of the human race and of its subdivisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. In.stinct 
is habitual conduct that has become mechanical ; custom, 
habitual conduct that has become generic. ... It is true tiiat 
custom finds its own means of compulsion. But these, like 
custom itself, are never of the oblujatory kind. They consist 
neither in subjective commandments like the moral laws, nor 
'm objective menaces like the laws of the state.’ 

Custom is closely connected both with habit and 
with usage, the distinction of each from the other 
being thus well set forth by Wundt (op. cit, p. 
156 f.): 

'Habit covers iJl and every form of voluntary action that, 
for whatever reason, we have made our own. . . . Habit is an 
ijuiividual rule of con<iuct.5 If the acts of the individual 
accord with the habitual action of the community to which he 
belongs, habit becomes usage. . . . Custom forms a smaller 
circle within this general field of usage. Custom is habit: it 
■ I marked by the regular recurrence of voluntary actions, 
lustora is usage ; it is always the custom of some community. 
But it has, further, what usajfe lacks—a normative character. 
Conformity to custom is not, like confomiitj^ to usage, a matter 
of individual choice ; custom has the sanction of a moral con¬ 
straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
disadvantage. . . . While, therefore, individual haint is left 
absolutely and entirely to choice, provided only that it does not 
conflict with the more comprehensive rules of 80 <’ial conduct, 
usage exercises a practical compulsion through the example 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to the dignity of 
a constraining nonn.’ 

On the other hand, custom, with its social basis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, producing, 
it may be, an impres.sion of oddity when he moves 
in a circle where the custom is dirt’erent, so that 
in countless cases custom and habit may stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in the main, 
produces habit, habit in its turn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether as a result of previous en¬ 
vironment or in virtue of personal idiosyncrasy, be 
strong enough to impress his own particular habit 
on his fellows, may induence custom, or even give 
rise to a new custom of greater or less extent (for 
some interesting specilic instances, see JE iv. 396 ; 
e.g. * it was the custom of li. Judah b. 'Illai to 
bathe his face, hands, and feet in warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was adopted by 
the Jewish community ’). This, by the very nature 
of every social organism, is comparatively rare, 
and, if custom is thus to ari.se, it must meet a 
real, even though perhaps hitherto unfelt, need of 
society, either in whole or in part. Otherwise we 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 

1 Farnell, CGS 1. (1896) 77. 

2 Zinimcrn, Beitrdge tur Kenntnit der hah. Rel., Leipzig, 
896. pp. 3, 7, 23. 

8 Westermarck, ii. 783. * Summa ii. 2. xxvl. 

5 If, then, ‘custom’ is uaed of Individual habit, as in EV of 
ik 4^8 (where Gr. has rb avr<D, it is, strictly speaking 

inaccurate. 
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evanescent ‘fashion’ or ‘vogue.’ For custom is 
concerned with the constant needs of society, 
and is 

' subject to chanffe only with change in conditions of life or 
theories of livinjf ; and, as this chaiij^e is retiected in the forms 
of custom, custom is as truly a picture of the moral conscious¬ 
ness of the community as a man’s habits are the expression 
of his individual character. Habits can constantly be formed 
anew, because new individuals, whose habits they are, are con¬ 
stantly coming into existence. liut custom, national habit, 
endures while the nation endures' (Wundt, op. cit. p. 164). 

We have seen that custom and habit are mutu¬ 
ally interactive. Under conditions now prevailing, 
even amongst primitive peoples, custom is by far 
the more potent factor, and yet it would seem 
tliat this was not always the case. There must 
have been a time when no form of organized 
society existed, and when men were so widely 
scattered because of the fewne.ss of their numbers 
that individualism must have prevailed far more 
than it now doe.s. Then it was that habit, not 
custom, was the dominant factor ; and it would 
seem tliat, as individual habit met individual 
habit, each modifying and being modified by the 
other, the composite resultant was crystallized as 
custom ; wliile custom meeting with custom—per- 
haps even afi’ected now and again by the indiviaual 
habit of some sjjeeially strong in<lividuality—Avas 
in its turn blended into an amalgam of custom of 
wider sco})e and inlluence, until at last there was 
('v<lived one of the gTeat determinant.s of society as 
a wh(d(;.^ At the same time it niu.st tK3 iK^rne in 
mind that such a reconstruction is entirely hypo¬ 
thetical and incapal)lo of historical proof. Custom 
is alr«*aily existent at the earliest historical time 
and in the most primitive modern social conditions 
of which we have any knowledge, and, in view of the 
fact that all members of any primitive society are, 
and doubtles.s always were, on approxiinaUdy^ the 
same mental scale, it would seem that, as Wundt 
saj’s {np. cit. p. Ifil), 

' one man may contribute one thing to a custom, and another 
another ; i)ut the custom as a whole is a common creation, 
which cannot he analyzed into individual elenjents, for the 
simple reason that the various individual factors are all opera¬ 
tive at one and the same time, and that it is conse(]uently 
ImpOHsilile for the individual to separate his own particular 
contribution from the contributions made by others’ (cf. 
Wundt’s oritioism of this entire scheme of reconstmetion, 

1 ). IfiQlT., summarized thus [p. 164]: ‘Custom has, so far as we 
[now, but one course of development, and that is from pre¬ 
ceding customs of kindred contents. Usage, fashion, and 
habits, on the other band, constitute a mixed medley of new 
forms and relics of a long dead past. Transformation and new 
form.ition are here often enough difllcult of discrimination; 
but there is no such thing as an entirely new custom'). 

To jirimitive man, liowever, the problem of the 
origin of custom seldom arises. For him it is 
enough that such and such a custom exists; and 
his sole explanation, if one be sought from him, is 
that, as the Kafirs say (Leslie, A77w?ig the Zulus 
and Amato7igas^ Edin. 1875, p. 146), ‘it was so 
done by ray fatliers,’ or, as the Narrinyeri have 
it, that it was so commanded by Narundere, the 
‘ All-fatlier ’ (Taplin, in Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. 
Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 65). In this con¬ 
nexion it must not be forgotten that a custom 
may per.^ist after its original cause has ceased to 
be operative, and that in such a case it may have 
an entirely dill’erent reason and motive assigned it 
(cf. Wumit, op. cit. p. 139 ff.). At the same time, 
for specially important or striking customs, or 
for particularly remarkable natural phenomena, 
®tioIogical myths may be invented with the most 
honest intentions imaginable, so that custom comes 
to be one of the factors, as Lang well points out 
in his Custom and Myth, in the genesis of the 
myth. 

In view of the homogeneity and lack of sharp 
distinction which characterize the more primitive 
1 The theory of Herbert Spencer {Principles of Sociology 
1893, U 629, 693), that custom originated iu ancestor-worship, is 
too biased and one-sided to deserve serious oonsideration. 


stages of the human race, custom may be said 
there to permeate and to control well-nigh every 
phase of man’.s mental and moral activity; ancl, 
altlnmgli impaired in part by the rise (or is it 
rather the recrudescence?) of individualism, it still 
exercises this potent power to a very great ex¬ 
tent over the most highly civilized peoples. In 
the doniain of religion it is custom which has 
largely influenced ritual and been in part respon¬ 
sible for tlie rise of myth ; it is custom, in the last 
resort, that is the cliief factor in the evolution 
of law, which, to primitive man, is inextricably 
interwoven with, and inseparable from, religion ; 
custom conditions the entire existence of almost 
every individual, even in the most highly civilized 
communities, from the hour of his birth to that 
of hi.s death. Indeed, the most daring radicalism 
and the most pronounced individualism have their 
own cu.stoms ; for without custom there can be no 
type of human thought or of human activity. 

Such being the case, it is but natural that in the 
earlier stages of civilization custom should be held 
to be Divinely sanctioned, and that any lireach of 
it should of itself constitute a serious erime, so 
that the Khonds of India, the Kamchatkans, and 
the j)agan Greenlanders hold the breaking of an 
>ld custom to be one of the greatest of sins 
Hopkins, Hciigxons of India, London, 1895, p. 531 ; 
Stelicr, Beschreihnng vo7i de7ii La7ide Kaititschatka, 
Frankfort, 1774, p. 274 ; Kink, Talcs and Tradi- 
ti()7xs of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 201f.); 
while violation of cu.stom provokes the wrath of 
the deified ancestors amongst the Kasiito (Casalis, 
Basutos, Lomlon, 1861, p. 254); disaster and harm 
follow such infringement amongst the Ewe and 
Aleuts (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, 
p. 263; Elliot, Alaska and the Seal Islands, New 
York, 1886, p. 170); and the Ainu, in such an 
event, fear the wrath of the gods (Batchelor, Aimi 
of Japan, London, 1892, p. 243f.). Whether, 
however, Wundt is right in saying {op. cit. p. 134) 
that ‘ custom was at first an act of worship' seems 
open to (juestion. 

With the evolution of a specific concept of law, 
a distinction may be drawn between law and 
custom, as when lUautus {Trin. 1033, 1037) makes 
Sta.simu.s say : 

‘ Ainbitio iam more sanctast, liberast a legibns, . . . 

Mores leges perduxerunt iam in poteslatem suam’; 
and a few lines further on he utters the profound 
truth, valid even when taken in the cynical spirit 
of its .speaker ; 

‘ Leges mori serviunt ’'— 

a phra.‘=!e which, like the Talmudic maxim, ‘Cus¬ 
tom always precedes law’ {Soferim, xiv. 18), might 
Avell serve as the motto for almost any treati.se on 
the origin of law ; while in like manner Justinian 
expre.ssly says that ‘ long prevailing customs, being 
sanctioned by the consent of those who use them, 
assume the nature of laws’ {histit. 1 . ii. 9). 

When it becomes possible to draw such a dis- 
tinction between custom and laAv, infringement of 
the former, unless distinctly coincident with and 
protected by law, no longer constitutes an offence 
of which legal cognizance must be taken, although 
even so advanced a code as the Jerusalem Jalmud 
{Pesnhim, iv. 3 ) authorized the courts to punish 
transgressors of custom equally witli transgressors 
of law—a survival of some such stage as that of the 
African Wanika, amongst Avhom, ‘ if a man dares 
to improve the style of his hut, to make a larger 
doorway than is customary; if he should wear a 
finer or different style of dress to that of his 

1 The strictly legal distinction between Ux, mos, and consxietudo 
is thus summarized by Isidore of Seville {Ktyvxol. v. iii. 2f.): 

eat constitutio scripU. Mos eat vetiistate probaU con- 
Buetudo, Bive lex non scripta. . . . Conauetudo autem est lUB 

a uoddam moribus institutum, quod pro lege su.scipitur, cum 
eficit lex ; nec differt scriptura an ratione consistat quaudo et 
legem ratio commeudat.’ 
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fellows, he is instantly fined * (C. New, Life, Wan¬ 
derings, and Labours in E. Africa, London, 1873, p. 
110). Yet this failure of modern law normally to 
give legal protection to custom does not mean that 
non-observance of custom, whether such infringe¬ 
ment be careless, indiil'erent, unwitting, compul¬ 
sory, or deliberately intentional, goes scot-free. 
Any such violation may, and often does, lead to 
social ostracism of greater or less extent, even 
when the infringed custom in question may be 
ethically indifi’erent. 

And yet, the separation between custom and law 
is by no means complete, even from the legal point 
of view; for it is custom, as is well known, that 
forms tlie basis of the vast body of common law in 
thigland, whence it was adopted in N. America.* 
Into the details of the common law distinctions 
between general and particular customs—the latter 
category applying only to particular districts or to 
those engaged in particular occupations, and not 
recognized, except in a few States, by the common 
law of the United States—it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Sullice it to say that a custom, to be 
enforceable at common law, must be both definite 
and reasunahle, and that it must have been used 
unintorruptoilly and undisputedly ‘so long that 
the memory of man runnctli not to the contrary,’ 
this latter phrase being understood to mean from 
the accession of Richard i. in 1189 (whence the 
rejection of particular customs in the United 
States, since none such could there possibly date 
from such * time immemorial’). 

Law, being normally derived from custom, is for 
the most part in harmony with it; so that in 
practically every all’air of everyday life one avoids 
all contlict with law if one simply follows custom. 
At the same time, just as custom may be in sharp 
contrast with habit, such may be its relation to 
law. In this case the law in question—whether as 
being duo to the caprice of the ruler or to the more 
advanced ideas of tlie governing cla.sscs—is not, as 
is usually the state of atlairs, derived from custom, 
but from the weaker source of individual, class, or 
other minority requirements. Under these condi¬ 
tions law usually succumbs to custom and remains 
a dead letter, so that, for instance, ‘ under the 
Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text or the law ’ (Mayne, 
Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, Madras, 1878, 

41); while the Roman jurists {Instit, I. ii. 11 ; 

igesta, I. iii. 32) laid down the maxim that a law 
may be abrogated by desuetude or by contrary 
usage. Nay, law being even more conservative 
than custom, the change of custom may be such 
that a law—even one which initially may have 
been far in advance of custom—may come to be so 
much behind and below the altered custom that it 
is resolved, for this very reason, into a mere dead 
letter, and must either fall into oblivion or be 
amended to meet the changed conditions of the 
social organism. In general it may be postulated 
that no law can be enforced against the prevailing 
custom ; even chiefs and kings, with the apparently 
despotic powers that attach to them in primitive 
society, prove unequal to the task (cf. the examples 
quoted oy Westerrnarck, MI i. 162) ; and the 
lamentable failure of many laws designed for the 
highest bencht to society and drafted by men of 
unimpeachable ethical character proves — were 
proof necessary—that custom is really supreme 
over law in the highest as well as in the lowest 
stages of civilization. 

As has already been noted, custom is subject to 
the most complete transformations, both in motive 
and in manifestation. Before the average man has 

* A similar system of common law formerly prevailed in 
l-'rance, as in the cuBtorn of Normandy, of Paris, etc., and the 
same was true of Germany almost until the close of the Middle 
Ai^es. 


read many pages of a book dealing, say, with the 
peoples of Africa or of Polynesia, he will find 
mention of customs that seem to him ridiculous, 
disgusting, or immoral—all of which judgments, 
from the point of view of his own civilization, may 
be perfectly true. And yet, in the words of Wundt 
(op. cit. p. 264), 

‘the moral value of the pereonallty if relative; It varief wHh 
the stage of development to which moral ideas have attained. 
. . . Judgment of the moral value, whether of the individual or 
of society, depends not upon tlie absolute value of their disposi¬ 
tion and action, but upon the relation of these to the stage of 
moral evolution already achieved. 

It is doubtful whether any custom whatever, no 
matter how repugnant to our present aesthetic or 
moral sense it mav be, can ever have arisen with¬ 
out some reason wuich—immoral or foolish though 
such reason may seem to us—cominended itself to 
the people adopting it as subserving some highly 
desirable social end. Thus, the killing of an aged 
parent is rightly a crime of unmitigated turpitude 
to us, yet from the point of view of many primitive 
peoples (.see artt. Abandonment and Exposure 
and Old Age ; cf. also VVesterniarck, op. cit. p. 
386 If.) there is much to be said in its favour ; and 
in many other cases what seems to us a most 
immoral act is really duo to sentiments which we 
can only regard as praiseworthy and, in the best 
sense ot the term, as moral. On the other hand, 
there are to be found amongst every people, side 
by side with customs regarded as moral (i.e. com¬ 
mending themselves to the best ethical judgnient 
of the highe.st thinkers of the people in (mestion), 
customs deemed immoral—in other words, detri¬ 
mental to the best interests of the society under 
consideration. All this merely means that, as 
society develops to a higher and liigher ethical 
stage, customs once justilied by specilic conditions 
then existing have no longer such justilication, 
so that they survive only by force of inertia or os 
pandering to the baser side and the lower strata of 
a society which, as a whole, has taken a marked 
step in advance. 

Midway l>etween the moral and the immoral 
custom stands what wo may call the w/imoral or 
indiil'erent custom—one whose observance or non- 
observance is a matter of ethical unconcern and 
inditt'erence; but it must be noted that the un¬ 
moral custom is likely, in course of time, to be 
regarded as immoral or wrong (although, of course, 
the reverse frequently happens, so that the custom 
once held to be unmoral and indillerent evolves 
into a custom deemed moral and ethically impera¬ 
tive). In point of fact, most unmoral customs 
have doubtless passed through the moral stage; 
but custom qua custom is, like law, neither moral, 
immoral, nor unmoral. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a custom once held to be moral may come to 
be viewed as unmoral or even immoral, and that 
still later, with further changes in the status of 
society, such a custom may again develop, usually 
through the unmoral stage, into a moral rule. 
But, though the ultimate basis of every custom is 
moral and religious, a custom once firmly estab¬ 
lished tends to become more and more divorced 
from true ethical and religious considerations and 
questions, until at last even those most strenuously 
adhering to a custom may be, as has already been 
noted, entirely unaware of its real provenance. 

A custom almost universally regarded as moral 
by a given society may be neld by some of its 
members to be immoral, or at best indillerent. 
Here, as in the ca.se of law, there emerges a 
marked characteristic of all custom, when once it 
has gained sway. This characteristic is thus sum¬ 
marized by Westerrnarck (op. cit. p. 160): 

‘Custom reflates external conduct only. It tolerates all 
kinds of volitions and opinions If not openly expressed. It 
does not condemn the heretical mind, but the heretical act. 
It demands that under certain circumstances certain actions 
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•hall b« either performed or omitted, and, provided that this 
demand is fulfilled, it takes no notice of the motive of the agent 
or emitter. Again, in case the course of conduct prescribed by 
custom is not observed, the mental facts connected with the 
transgression, if regarded at all, are dealt with in a rough and 
ready manner, ac(x)rding to general rules which hardly admit 
of individualisation.' 

This brings up the difficult problem of how far 
one ought to conform to a custom which he deems 
not merely unmoral and indifferent, but immoral 
and wrong. To an indifferent custom no one, 
unless he be finically hyper-ethical or—as is here 
more usually the case—wantonly iconoclastic (i.e. 
delighting in flouting custom as custom), should 
object to accord obedience, at least externally, if 
for no other reason than merely to avoid disturbing 
social amenities or to avert unfavourable comment 
on the score of oddity and ‘ crankiness.’ ‘If,* writes 
the great AjKistle of the Gentiles, ‘meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble’ 
(I Co 8^^; cf. 8b. Paul’s admirable discussion of the 
entire (luestion of tlie unmoral custom in Ko 14). 
The case is far different, of course, with regard to 
customs that are felt to be positively immoral and 
wrong. This question is more fully discussed in 
art. Conformity. Here it may be sufficient to 
point out that the nresuinption is always that any 
custom is felt to be moral by the community or 
social organism within which it prevails. The 
‘ burden of oroof ’ must rest on him who ignores or 
wilfully violates the custom in question. In any 
tinal judgment as to obedience or disobedieiice to 
a custom, account mu.st ho taken of the hi.story 
and meaning of the i)ai ticular cu.stom under con¬ 
sideration, and tliere must bo full appreciation of 
the etliical imjdications of com}>liance with or 
violation of the custom as regards tlie moral effect 
of such action both upon self and upon others. 
Above all, the individual, if he is to he sane in his 
judgment, must l>e comstaiitly on his guard against 
personal idiosyncrasies and the exces.sive individ¬ 
ualism of modem times—the ‘right of private 
judgment’ run mad. 

Litrraturk.— Wundt, Ethia, Eng. tr., London. 1897 ff. (esp. 
vol, i. ch. 3, ‘C^jstoin and the Moral Life'); Westermarck, 
MI, London, 190(1 H (esp. vol. 1. ch. 7, ‘ Cubtoms and Laws as 
Expressiona of Moral ideas'); Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 
Ix>nd 0 M, 1HS9, p. 448 fT.; Lang, Custom and Aiyth‘i, London, 
1H.85 ; Greenstone, ‘ Custom,’ in JE iv. 895-398 ; Holdsworth, 
Mist, of Eng. Law, ii.-iii., London, 19(K); Bauduin, De conme- 
tudins in litre ca7ionivo, Ix)uvain, 188S; Fanning, ‘ Custom,’ 
in CatA. Eficye. iv. 676f. LOUIS U. GRAY. 

CUSTOM (Hindu).—The Sanskrit word is 
dc/uira, ‘religious custom,’ ‘established usage.’ 
The binding force of custom is fully recognized 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks. Thus it is stated in 
the Code of Manu (i. 108) that achdra is tran¬ 
scendent law, and that, therefore, a twice-born 
{i.e. high-ciiste) man should always be careful to 
follow it. The whole body of the sacred law 
(dfuxrvm), according to a favourite scheme, is 
divided into the three parts—ocAura (rules of 
conduct), vyavahdra (ruie-s of government and 
judicature), and prdyaJtchhitta (penance and ex¬ 
piation). The well-known Code of Yajfiavalkya 
comprises the following subjects under the head 
of achdra : purificatory rites [samskdra) ; rules of 
conduct for young stmients of the Veda ; marriage 
and duties of women ; the four nrincipal classes 
and the mixed castes ; duties of a Brahman house 
holder; miscellaneous rules for one who has coiu 
pleted his period of studentship; rules of lawful and 
forbidden diet; religious piiriffcation of things; 
sraddhas, or oblations to the manes; worship of 
the deity Ganapati; propitiatory rites for planets 
duties oi a king. See Dll ARM A and Law (Hindu) 

J. Jolly. 

CUSTOM (Muslim).—See Law (Muslim). 


CUTTING.— See Mutilation. 

CYBELE (Ku/3Ar;).—The great Mother Deity 
f the Phrygians, known also, and especially in 
he cult language of the Romans, as the Great 
Mother of the Gods, or the Great Ida*an Mother of 
the Gods {Magna Deum Maters Mater Deum Ma^na 
Tdaea). Her worship had its origin in Asia Minor 
n pre historic times, possibly prior to the advent 
>f the Phrygians, which is placed at about 900 
B.c. ; became prominent in early historic times in 
Galatia, Lydia, and Phrygia, where the various 
forms of the Cybele legend agree in localizing the 
origin of her cult; and was most strongly cen¬ 
tralized in Plirygia. Its most sacred seat in the 
Ea.st was at Pesssinus, a Galatian city near the 
borders of Phrygia, but once a part of the great 
Phrygian Empire, where the symbol of the god¬ 
dess, a small meteoric stone, w as preserved. From 
Asia Minor the cult spread to Thrace and the 
islands, and finally to Greece, though it never 
became popular there owing to its un-Hellenic 
lature. In 204 B. C., in response to an oracle to 
he effect that Hannibal could be driven from Italy 
f the Idiean Mother were brought from Pessinus, 
lie sacred stone was transferred to Rome, and the 
lilt was adopted by the State and located on the 
^alatine (Livy, xxix. 10-14). It first became of 
great importance in the Roman world under the 
Empire, when it spread from Rome as a centre to 
til the provinces. Like the cults of Mithra and 
sis, it was one of the most obstinate antagonists 
>f Christianity, and disappeared only after the long 
struggle between the two religions which culmin¬ 
ated in the victory of Theodosius over Eugenius in 
A.D. 394. 

A.s the cult of Cybele probably suffered little 
modification in Greece and Italy, the original char¬ 
acter of the goddess may be inferred from what is 
known of her in Greek and Roman times. She 
^vas identified by the Greeks with Rhea, Ge, and 
Demeter, and by the Romans with Tellus, Ceres, 
Ops, and Maia. She was known as the universal 
mother—of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
creation—though her character as the mother of 
wild Nature was especially prominent, as was 
manifested by the orgiastic wildness of her wor¬ 
ship, her sanctuaries on the wooded mountains, 
and her fondness for lions, which are frequently 
associated with her in art and literature. Her 
early attendants in legend, the Korybantes, Idiean 
Daktyloi, and sometimes Kuretes, were wild de¬ 
monic beings, probably ithyphallic (Georg Kaibel, 
GGN, 1901, p. 488 H'.). 

The priests of Cybele in historic times were 
eunuchs called Galloi, who first appear in Alex¬ 
andrian literature about the 3rd cent. B.C. Clad 
in female garb, they wore their hair long and 
fragrant with ointment, and celebrated rites to the 
accompaniment of flutes, cymbals, tambourines, 
and castanets, yelling and dancing themselves into 
a frenzy until their excitement culminated in self- 
scourging, self-laceration, and exhaustion. Their 
consecration to the service of the goddess some¬ 
times consisted in self-emasculation. Priestesses 
also took part in the cult. 

Like Venus and Adonis, Isis and Osiris, etc., 
Cybele and Attis were usually associated in wor¬ 
ship, and formed a duality symbolizing the re¬ 
lations of Mother Earth to ner fruitage. The 
birth, growth, self-castration, and death of Attis, 
the sou and lover of Cybele, signified the spring¬ 
ing, grow'th, and death of plant life (see Attis). 
A celebration corresponding to the annual spring 
festival at Rome, which extended over the period 
March 15-27, thus including the equinox, con¬ 
sisted in a kind of sacred (iraina of Cvbele and 
Attis, and no doubt existed in Phrygia also. 
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Cybele usually appears in art seated on a throne 
drape<i, witli mural c^o^vn and veil, accompanied 
by lions. The tympanum, cymbals, patera, sceptre 
garlands, and fruits, and Attis with his attributes, 
the Phrygian cap, pedum, syrinx, and the pine, 
also appear with her. The so-called Niobe on 
Mount Sipylus is a Cybele, and the Cybele o: 
Formioe, now in Copennagen, is one of the best 
sculptural representations of her. She inspired no 
piece of art of the first class. In literature no im¬ 
portant work except Catullus Ixiii. is devoted to 
tier, though she is frequently mentionetl in th< 
literature of the Empire. Her religious import 
ance lay in her mysticism and in the closene.ss o] 
her contact with the common peojile, and was 
very great in spite of the gross practices which 
grew up around her cult. 

Litbratcre.—S ee references under *rtt. Mother of nil 
Gods and Attis. GkANT SHOWERMAN’. 

CYCLE. —See Calendar, Arthur, Cuchu- 
LAiNN Cycle, etc. 

CYCLOPS.—See Giant.s (Greek and Roman). 

CYNICS.—The name is derived from kvujp^ 
‘dog,’ with which it wjis connected in several 
ways, {a) To the east of Athen.s, beyond the 
Diomean gate, on a spur of Lycabettus, was a 
gymnasium known as the Cynosarges. Unlike the 
Academy and Lyceum (schools for youth of free 
Athenian parentage), it was provided for children 
of mixed blood. Antisthenes, son of an Athenian 
of this name by a Thracian slave woman, taught 
his disciples here after the death of Socrates, his 
second meuster, Kwoaapye^ is compounded of ei/wf 
and dpydf, lit. ‘ white dog.’ The story ran that the 
gymnasium stood on or near the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Hercules (the Cynic tutelary, cf. 
Wilamowitz-Mbllendorff, Euripides^ Uerakles^^ 
Berlin, 1885, i. 10*2 f., 130), and that, on the first 
occasion of sacrifice to the hero, a dog rushed in 
and seized a portion of the offering. The designa¬ 
tion refers, possibly, not to the colour of the dog, 
but to the flash-lilce effect of its speed upon the 
spectator, [b] The epithet ‘ dog’ was soon adopted 
by Cynic teachers—Antisthenes, the ‘downright 
dog,’ Diogenes, the ‘royal dog’—doubtless as a 
symbol of their return to the ‘ simplicity ’ of animal 
nature and habits, or of endurance and hardihood 
(cf. Plato, Rep. ii. 375f., v, 415f.); it was also 
applied to them by their opponents for less flatter¬ 
ing reasons, connected with displays of audacity, 
coarseness, and immodesty (cf. Winckelmann, 
Antisth. Frag.y 1842, p. 8 L). (c) Eventually the 

epithet became so a.s.sociated with the sect in the 
popular mind that the Corinthians placed a marble 
dog upon the pillar erected by them over the grave 
of Diogenes. 

I. History. — {a) Personal. — The Cynics flourished 
prosperou.sly for about a century after the death 
of Socrate.s (399-299 B.C.). As their teaching 
contemplated a way of life rather than a philo¬ 
sophical system, and as their works are lost, or 
known only in fragments and by late reports at 
second-hand, we are not informed in detail about 
the history of the sect. Indeed, Antisthenes, 
Diogenes, and Crates excepted, many representa¬ 
tives are little more than names to us. 

Antisthenes of Athens (c. 444-374 B.C.), at first a pupil of 
Gorgias the Sophist, and a ‘lat« learner’(cf. Plato, Soph. 261) 
with Socrates,—Plato implies one too old to learn,—founded 
the movement. Diogenes of Sinope (c. 412-323) was his most 
notable, notorious, and popular follower. He appears to have 
won many disciples, proDably at Corinth principally, where he 
was sold as a slave to Xeniades, whose sons he taught. Among 
them were Monimus, a slave from Syracuse, an admirer of 
Crates; Onesicritus of ACgina (fl. c. 327), an officer who went to 
Hindustan with Alexander the Great, and interested himself 
in a comparative study of the Indian Qymnosophists and the 
'vnics (cf. O. Oroto, Plato and tk$ Othor Companiont of 


Sokraies^, 1886, i. 168 f.); his sons, Philisous and Androethenee; 
Menander Drymus, and Hegeswus Clocus of Sinope. ^J^ore 
distinguished associates, eminent for other reasons than their 
mere connexion with Cynii-ism, were, possibly, I’hocion the 
•Good ’(c. 402-317), the Athenian statesman whom Demosthenes 
feared, Anaximenes the rhetorician, and, certainly, Stilpo (fi. 
0 . 310), the influential Megarian (see Meqaria.nh), whose com¬ 
bination of Cynic nioralism with genuine devotion to metaphysics 
paved the way for Stoicism (o.r.). Finally, we have Crates of 
Thebes (fi. c. .320), the third leader of the Cynics, who, unlike 
his predecessors, w'os a man of some position and wealth. 
Perhaps Rrvson, the Achwan, taught him (cf. Diog. lAert. vi. 
85). Crates counted among his followers his wife Hipparchia 
of Maronea, a woman of good family, whose incurable infatuation 
for the wandering philosopher overcame the opposition of her 
parents to the unpropitious union; her brother, Metroolcs, 
whose social standing seems to have lent him weight; and his 
initiates, Theomentus, Cleoraenes, Demetrius of Alexandria, 
Tlmarchus of Alexandria, Menippus of Sinope (fl. c. 273), a 
satirist who Influenced Varro (^2-37), the Roman poet (see 
Neo-Cynics); and Meleager of Oadara (cf. Dio^. I^iert. vl. 99), 
who may be classed w ith Menippus. The Ephesian Echecles was 
also of the Crates-Metrocles circle, and he taught Menedemus, 
a furious ranter, once the pupil of the Epicurean Colotes of 
Lampsaciis; Menedemus seems to have been the last of the 
regular Cynic succession. Thrasylus (c. 806) is reported as a 
Cynic acquaintance of Antigonus Cyclops (cf. Plutarch, do 
Vitwg. Ptui. 631 (ed. Rernardakis, vol. iii. p. 376]; Jieg. el imp. 
apoph. ; Ant. 182 (15) (ed. Bernardakis, vol. li. p. 29J). Diotiorus 
of Asjiendus (fl. c. 800), a belated Pythagorean, who adopted 
Cynic asceticism, may be placed on the fringes of the sect; he 
is said to have conventionalized the garb of the mendicant 
Cynic. Theodorus of Cyrene (fl. c. 300), called the ‘atheist,’ 
emphasized the * theological' radicalism of the later (Cynics, 
while Sodates may have represented! the movement under one 
of the earlier Plolemys (322-247?). Later we find his pupil, the 
facile wittv exhorter, Rion of llorysthenes in Pamphylia (fl. e. 
250), who boxed the compass of the rival schools, and furnished 
ammunition to Horace (cf. R. Heinze, de UoraUo liionio 
imitatore, Bonn, 1889) ; and Teles (fl, c. 250), the Cynic-Stoic 
contemporary of Chrysippus, a spouter of hortatory harangues 
on a6id*f)opa (cf. WLlamowitz-MoUendorff, Philol. UnUnsuch, 
iv. (1882J 292 f.). 


Running over the names, one is compelled to 
notice the larj^e proportion of Cynics who came 
from the outskirts of Hellenic culture—Poiitus, 
Thrace, Syria, Pamphylia, Egypt, for example; 
they were not nurtured in the pure Greek tradi¬ 
tion. By the time of Menijijiiis, the Syrian 
satirist {c. 280-65 B.C.), Cynicism liaii gone to seed 
in mere antinomianism and quixotry ; not seldom, 
perhaps, in even less reputable manifestations. 
Its significant doctrines passed over into Stoicism 
through Zeno of Citium (336-264), the pupil of 
Crates; even the attempt of Aristo of Chios (fl. c. 
260), Zeno’s disciple, to revive the Cynic contempt 
for science and liberal culture within Stoicism 
failed, although he taught his famous pupil, 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene and Alexandria (276-1%), 
the cosmopolitan humanitarianisrn of Diogenes. 
No doubt, Cynicism survived sporadically, almost 
as a ‘ mendicant order’ in all likelihood,—often of 
sorry scoundrels,—till its re-appearance, in Roman 
Imperial times (cf. J. Bern ays, Lukian u. d» 
Kyniker, Berlin, 1879), with Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Seneca, and others (see Neo- 
Cynics). But its es.sential contribution had been 
absorbed into Stoicism, which always retained 
traces of Cynic tendencies, as may be noted even 
so late as Epictetus (cf. Diss. iii. 19-22; R. D. 
Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean^ London, 1910, p. 
95 f.). 


(6) Socio-philosophical origins .—Greek reflexion 
originated m the desire to know for the sake of 
knowledge; and, in this sense, philosophy became 
a life. Thus, the problems of Knowledge and of 
conduct never lay far apart. But, as aspects of 
one whole, they struggled for mastery, with vary- 
ing fortune. The Cynics represent an extreme 
phase, in which science and culture had ceased to 
be held as of any value that was not pragmatic, 
and ‘philosophy^ had been reduced to the most 
beggarly elements of paradoxical utilitarian 
practice. This issue was one natural result of the 
historical antecedents of the Greek municipal 
societies, and of the reaction upon their conventions 
after the displacements due to the Persian war 
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(490-45 B.C.). The dilhculty was to adjust the 
woXtrela to empire, the particularism of the Greek 
citizen to the uiiiversalism of mankind ; and it 
took shape in the lenj^thy controversy about vS/ulos 
and 0ccns (see Casuistry), in wliich the Cynics 
pla\md the moat partisan role (cf. Dewey-lufta, 
Ay/lies, 1908, pt. i. ch. vii.). Very brieliy, the 
develo})ment oi the Hellenic municipal societies 
had been as follows. The corporate family was 
an outj^rowth of ancient religion, and appealed to 
religious sanctions (cf. Solon, frag. 12 ). Thus, 
domestic law and the rule of the family-group 
were integral parts of the * Divine favouring fate * 
within a man (cf. Pindar, 01. ii. 94 , ix. 28, 100 , 
110 , xiii. Id; Aew. vii. 30, viii. 35). The wider 
civic law and municipal government were evolved 
gradually on this basis (cf. bustel de Coulanges, 
La CiU anti^ue'^\ Paris, 1895, bk. iii. ch. xviii. ; 
bk. V, ch. i.). Local customs, conventions, and 
laws thus acquired great authority, and overflowed 
private life to such an extent that it hardly existed 
in the^ modern sense. The State claimed the 
citizen’s time, intelligence, service,—his whole life 
even,—in return for the inestimable advantages 
bestowed, inestimable because only when endowed 
with them could a man enjoy a worthy human 
career (cf. S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius^, 1904, p. 47 f.). Accordingly, individual 
independence did not flourish—the man had not 
emerged from the citizen. So the opposition 
between old norms and new experiences remained 
latent, more or Icvss, till the Sophists {q.v.) broached 
it with their pupils, and Aristophanes and Euripides, 
each in his characteristic way, ventilated it before 
the public at large. The tneoretical side of the 
controversy most probably reached the Cynics 
through the influence of Gorgias u{)on Antisthenes ; 
the practical or social deductions through Socrates, 
to wliom, in his last years, Antisthenes resorted. 
But the Cynics were ‘imperfect’ Socratics, who 
interpreted the Athenian sage in a fashion of their 
own, anil it must be confessed that Socratic 
‘irony’ and contemporary socio-political changes 
gave colour to their anarcliism. 

The social conditions are perplexing, because 
they oscillated in a twofold movement. On the 
one hand, and negatively, the decay of age-old 
beliefs (cf. Aristophanes, ivi/ 6 . 396 f,, lOGOf., 1420 f. * 
IMato, Rep. ii. 358-65) sapped conlidence in tlv 
ailequacy of national institutions. Could the State 
justify its pervasive interference with the individual, 
by rendering suflieient return? This question— 
its terms becoming clearer gradually—provoked 
inquiry ; the .sequel was reflective ethics. And, 
as reflexion l>odes search for a stable principle, the 
possibility that this had not been found was 
implied. Hence a critical movement in theory 
The Peloponnesian War (431-405) forced siinilai 
issues upon the average man in daily life (cf, 
Thucyd. iii. 40-44, 82, v. 89), The generous 
assurance of high vocation that nurtured Pindar, 
Themistocles, iEschylus, Sophocles, Pericles, and 
as a glorious consummation, Plato, beat feeblei 
and feebler. On the other hand, and positively 
new men broke into the ancient State, bringing 
new associations. Traditional civic usages ixin 
le.s 8 meaning for them, because they did not shan 
the compen.sation to the full. Necessarily, the] 
felt other aspirations, and gravitated toward 
other standards. The straits of war drove th< 
rural population upon Athens, just as, during 
prosperous peace, strangers had flocked to hei 
gates. Inaction and demoralization bred a pro 
iotariat, neither citizen nor slave, which strainec 
the ordinary resources of government. In addition 
the marvellous instances of individual development 
the glory of the Periclean epoch, set a jioten 
example. And the energies and personalizec 


.ims here manifested had to find fresh channels, 
'ericles could say ; ‘ We [Athenians] alone regard 
man who takes no interest in public attairs, not 
-8 a harmless, but as a useless, member of society ’ 
Thucyd. ii. 40). But, political autonomy shrunk 
)r gone, this socialized unity lost its power to 
;harm. Accordingly, what more natural tnan that 
social reform ’ should attract many ? What more 
latural than that they should concentrate upon 
.ihe personal ideal, avrdpKcia (cf. Gornperz, Gr. 
Denker, 1903 [Eng. tr. 1905], vol. ii. bk. iv. chs. 
i.-iii.)? ‘The honest man i.s Nature’s noble’ 
[Eurip. frag. 336). But, what may ‘ honest ’ mean ? 
The Cynics were to extract their an.swer from 
Socrates {q.v.). 

Plato makes Socrates speak as follows, in his 
famous speech of defence : 

*If you say to me, “Socrates, this time ... we will let you off, 
•ut upon one condition, that you are not to inquire and 
peculate in thle way any more.” ... I should reply : “Men of 
Vlhens, I honour and love you ; but I shall obey God rather 
,han you, end, while I have life and strength, I shall never 
lease from the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting 
my one whom 1 meet after ray manner, and convincing him, 
saying: “ O my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the 

f ^reat and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about 
aying up the greatest amount of money and honour and 
reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 

K reatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or 
eed at allT Are you not ashamed of this ?*’’ {Apol. 29). 

This iepre.9ents the Socratic spirit admirably. 
But Socrates left no methodical system, nor did he 
prescribe specifics for social ills. Devotion to the 
Athenian State, and respect for the higher personal 
life, were the poles of his character and teaching. 
He could say of the State : 

*Our country Is . . . higher and holier far than mother or 
father. . . . When we are punished by her . . . the punishment 
is to be endured in silence. . . . Whether in battle or in a court 
of law, or in any other place, he [the citizen] must do what his 
city and his country order him. . . . This is the voice which I 
seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the flute 
in the ears of the mystic * (Plato, Urito, 61, 54; cf. J. Adam, 
Crito, 1888, Introd. p. xivf.). 

That is, Socrates preserved intact the old Greek 
consecration to the 9)0o^ of the City-State, with its 
subordination of the individual to the community 
as the will of the gods, and as the most valuable 
(useful) relation for the citizen. In practice, he 
identified himself completely with Athens, whose 
vicinity he seldom left (cf. Plato, Crito, 52). But, 
at the same time, touched by the ampler experience 
of the new age, he strove to universalize the 
individual. ‘ Whether the individual is a part of 
a wider teleological system or no, becomes thus for 
Socrates a secondary question; and what he is 
mainly interested to maintain is that each man for 
himself should work out such a system in his own 
life’ (E. Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Philosophers, 1904, i. 70). Socrates could, there¬ 
fore, declare to Antiphon : ‘To have no wants at 
all is, to my mind, an attribute of godhead ; to 
have as few wants as possible, the nearest approach 
to godhead ’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). That is, his 
asceticism was no end in itself, but accessary to 
the desire to secure due scope for the higher 
activities of manhood. The positive purpose thus 
involved a negative element. Now Socrates lived 
ail this, but left no authoritative exjxisition of it. 
Accordingly, his ‘ imperfect ’ followers seized uixin 
one or other aspect of his personality, and pushed 
it, to the exclusion of the compensating factors. 
‘The Cynics so enforced this negative moment 
that they placed freedom in actual renunciation 
of so-called superfluities* (Hegel, Werke, 1842, 
xiv. 139, Eng. tr. Hist, of Phil., 1892, i. 489-81). 
Historical circumstances occasioned their revolt 
from the communal ideas of the City-State. The 
‘wise man’ will not govern himself according tn 
enacted laws, but by the law of virtue (Antisthenes, 
ap. Diog. Laert. vi. 11). The sole authentic citizen¬ 
ship is citizenship of the world (Diogenes, ib. vi 
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63). In abort, under stress of social exigency, th 
Cynics abstracted Socratic independence from the 
conditions whence it drew its strength and relevance, 
and identified virtue with unbridled protest against 
social relations. * Bury me on my face,’ sau 
Diogenes to Xeniades, ‘ for, ere long, everything 
will be turned upside down ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 31-3‘2) 
The Cynics lost recollection that the Socrati< 
dialectic was an incidental means to disclosure o 
the fundamental principles of morality. The.} 
could ‘ think only of the barefooted old man 
indefatigably disputing in the open streets, am 
setting himself against society’ ((Jrant, Ethics oj 
Aristotle^, 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turner 
upon contemporary norms and, holding nothin* 
holy, flouted iiuman ties scornfully, violently, am 
coarsely. 

2 . Teaching.—(a) Theoretical. —Avowedly, tin 
Cynics were bent upon a practical end. Indeed 
it is often as.serted that they repudiated scientili< 
training and mental culture, with no little osten 
tation. This is probably an over-statement. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that the}^ .sub 
ordinated scientific inquiries to the attainment of 
virtue, regarding intellectual discipline as in- 
difl'erent in itself. Thus, while they combated 
men of the Plato type, and held aloof from the 
constructive schools, they could not, and did not, 
escape the theoretical problems of their age. Logic 
and e])istemology, it is true, luul not reached clear 
definition; this had to await Ari.stotle. Never¬ 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ques¬ 
tion of the relation between language and thought 
had asserted itself, sometimes in logoiuachies that 
seem trifling to us. And, in this connexion, a dis 
tinct negative or critical movement became mani¬ 
fest. The contemporary Megarians, for example 
(cf. K. Prantl, Gesch. a. Loq'ik, Leipzig, 18.75, i. 
33f.; G. Grote, op. rit. i. 1221 '.), with whom the 
Cynics had some afliliations, revelled in ‘eristic’ 
g}uiinastics. The Cynic leaders, Antisthenes and, 
probably, Diogenes, evinceil kindred tendeneie.s, 
p their fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the reports of later 
writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Crates, Monimus, and their followers. In other 
words, ere the ethico-political doctrines of the sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

‘ Whose dog-like carriage and effrontery. 

Despising infamy, outfac’d disgrace,' 

the Cynics partook in theoretical discu.ssions of the 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megarians (q.v.), and one not far removed, 
in ultimate principle, at least, from the Cyrenaics 
(q.v.). 

Thus, Epictetus (Diss. i. 17, 12 ) attributes to 
Antisthenes the saying, ‘ The examination of terras 
is the beginning of education.’ Similarly, Plato 
{Euthi/d. 277 E, cf. Crat. 384) records tnat, ac¬ 
cording to Prodicus, ‘a right use of terms is the 
beginning of knowledge’ (cf. Protag. 337). Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to the loss of Antisthenes’ 
treatise Oyi Worclsy we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
they imply no more than IMato {Thecet. 201 E) and 
^istotle [Met. viii. 3) a.ssert. On the other hand, 
it is certain that, through the peculiar notions 
about evidence entertained in tneir law-courts, 
committees of the popular assembly (cf. K. J. 
Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
1905), the Athenians had long been familiar 
with foren.sic dialectic, as ./E.schylus’ Orestes 
(^8 B.c.) suflices to show. Furthermore, at the 
time when the other (ireek arts reached their 
zenith (c. 440 B.C.), rhetoric, the rixv’n of words, 
bad flourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Corax of Syracuse (c, 465 B.C.); and Gorgias, ac¬ 
companied by one of its chief exponents, Tisias. 


had impressed the Athenians with it, on the 
occasion of the Leontine embassy (427 B.C.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader bec ame a pupil of Gurgia.s, and tlien 
taught rhetoric before ioining the Socratic cdrcle. 
And, while it is likely that the epideictic ‘display,’ 
entitled the Controversy between Ajax and Odyssc'us 
for the Arms of A ch diesy belong.s to a later period, 
the list of the writings of Antisthenes preserved by 
Diog. Laert. (vi. 15 f.) proves that he was a prac¬ 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, but also of dialectic, 
with its more or less subtle and verbal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oratory as a praetictil art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Guigias (cf. F. Blass, 
Die attische Bercd.mmkeit v. Gorgias bis zu LysiaSy 
Leipzig, 1808, p. I f.), and that, as a result of the 
development or their polity, which made him who 
‘is master of the stone on the Pnyx ’ master of 
Athens (cf. E. A. Freeman, Historical EssttySy 2nd 
series, 1873, p. 128 f.), rhetoric and ilialectic came 
to be of extreme utilitarian consenuence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of nis life-work, 
Or. XV. 295 f.). Language was now a potent 
weapon, and the study uf terms indispensable. 
Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, what¬ 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘culture’ at 
a later time, when engaged upon their etliical 
‘mission,’ the founder of the Cynic movement was 
educated in a ‘scientific’ atmosphere, and knew 
the necessity for technical discipline in the ‘art of 
words.’ No doubt, the studies of ITotagoras, 
Prodicus, and Ilipjiias, in etymology, synonymy, 
and the like, were little more than l>eginiiiiigs in 
tlie abstractions of grammar; and, obviously, the 
science of Logic ivas even less advanciMl, the nature 
of negative propositions especially ofl’oring insoluble 
problems, whence the vogue of the SnphiNtic 
elenchus. Yet the Sophistic inllmmce upon the 
‘imperfect’ Socratics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Anli^tfienes must 
have been carried aw^ay by it. The jibes of Plato 
[Phmloy 101 Df. (?); liep. ii. 372 0, v. 454 A(?); 
Thewt. 155 E; Soph. 251 II, 230 D; P/uleb. 14 D(?)), 
Aristotle [Met. iii. 2(?), iv. 29, vii. 3 ; Top. i. ll), and 
others (e.g. Cicero, ad Attic, xii. 38) would seem to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rest either re¬ 
lapsed into ‘ sophistical ’ quibbling in theory, or 
failed to keep step with the contemporary advance 
of scientific inquiry. For, even if Aenophon’s tes¬ 
timony to tlie acquirements of Antistlienes [Symp. 
iv. 41 f.) he suspect on account of his evident Cynic 
leanings, the references of Plato [Cratyl. 389 f. (?); 
Philcb. 44 C ; cf. K. Barlen, AntisthinCrS u. Vlatony 
1881 ; K. Urban, Utber d. Erwahnungen d. Philos, 
d. Antisthenes in d. platon. SchrifieUy 1882; F. 
Diimmler, .<4Art, Giessen, 1889, p. 148 f.), the 
partial Etdmission of Aristotlev. 29), his serious 
refutations [de Soph. El. xx.; Rhet. ii. 24), and the 
remark of Cicero [de Nat. Dtor. i. 13) w'airant the 
probable inference that, while Antisthenes had 
once known better, and still fiosed as a disciple 
of Socrates (this would be Plato’s view), he had 
•everted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and had 
‘alien thence into theoretical scepticism, regarding 
science’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as with Hippias—had become, in short, a 
barbarian.' In a word, althougli they started 
rom the Socratic insistence upon definition, the 
IJynics never reached theoretical solutions ; in fact, 
Iiey regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
as w’orthless. 

Kememhering, then, that Logic had no inde¬ 
pendent existence, the little that we know of Cynic 
’ogic may be traced to Socrates for its primary 
ninulso, and to the Sophists, especially Gorgias 
ana Ifippias, for its content. The efl'ort of Socrates 
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to dcline the ideal Good, to replace a physical or 
coBiiiological by a loj^ical (puais, had not reached 
complete success (cf. Xenoph. Mejn. iii. 9, 14, iii. 

8. 3, i. 3. 2), It was^ an aspiration rather tlian a 
linal achievement. The jiiohleins therefore were : 

(1) to formulate a definition carrying universal 
validity; (2) to state its content; (3) to explain 
how man might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logic as we have are remnants of a 
theoretical ellort connected with thejirst problem; 
Cynic ethics, a practical reply to the second and 
third. The fonner represents a reversion to the 
Sophists; the latter follows mainly from undue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, filled out probably, as regards 
its inconsistent universalism (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements drawn chiefly from the teaching of 
Hippias. 

Turning to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory definition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. But, 
seeing that things consist of iiarts, the only de¬ 
finition practicable would be a description of these 
parts ns actual components of a whole (cf. Plato, 
So/jA. 251 f.). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, is indefinable; it may be named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality (cf. ^ 
Aristotle, J/et. i. 3). Diogenes i.s rcp« i ted to have 
said, when Plato was talking to him about ‘ ideas’ 
and Using the terms ‘tableness’ anil ‘tuposs,’ ‘I 
see a table and a cup, but I see no “ lablenoi” or 
“ cuimess” ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 55 ; cf. Plato, Par.ntn. 
132 B). 'That is, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual 
things alone are real, 'this is the earliest distinct 
expression of Nominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity. ‘Man’ and ‘good’ 
are dilleient from one another. You cannot pre¬ 
dicate ‘ good ’ of ‘ man you can say merely, ‘ man 
is man,’ ‘good is goo<l’ (cf. Plato[?], llipp. Mai. 
304 A ; Grote, o/>, rit. ii. 47). This led immediately 
to the assertion, put into the mouth of Dionyso- 
dorus by Plato [ Euthyd. 286 B), tliat contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur. If so, the paradox issues 
that false and contradictory propositions are im¬ 
possible, which implies, in turn, that all propositions 
are eijually true. As tlie question of logical ‘ form,’ 
to which sucli reasoning might apply, in the sense 
that ‘ form ’ does not guarantee truth, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because ai)plicable to 
many subject.s, could not bo attached more ex¬ 
clusively to one than to another. Bub we are able 
only to conjecture as to thi.s (cf. Plutarch, adv. 
Colot. 1119 Cf. [ed. Bernardakis, vol. v. p. 45f.]; 
Plato, Parmen. 130 f.). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 
the Sophi.stic vein. Objects, when ‘composed’ 
of single factors, may be defined. Simple objects 
(‘ultimates’), l>eing perceptible only to sense, are 
susceptible of nomenclature, but are unknowable as 
such. The distinction here raised—really between 
percepts and concepts—is valid enough. But the 
inference of Verbalism, insteatl of carrying out a 
logical and epistemological analysis, leads l^ck to 
Sophistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishable from Sensationalism (cf. Aristotle, 
Met. iii. 6). The Cynics thus seize the negative 
element in the Socratic dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a consequence, 
they entangle themselves in a paradoxical inquiry 
such as that typilied by Alfred de Musset’s ques- 
t,ion—‘ Le cceur humain de qui, le cceur humain 
de qiioi?* (cf. A. Ed. Chaiguet, Hist, de la psych, 
des Grecs, i., Paris, 1887, p. 189 f., note 4; Grote, 
op. cit. i. 168 f., note 1). 

(h) practical. —The ethical doctrines of the 


Cynics may be traced to the coalescence of several 
elements; and very probably^ this is more evident 
now than it was to tne Cynics themselves in their 
period of transition. But the numerous stories 
related about their leaders (for the sake of the 
story), and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence, render a dispassionate account very 
difficult. Still the following constituent factors, 
at least, can be traced with some certainty; (ij 
Socrates, the plain, ‘ common ’ man, sturdy and 
independent; (2) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes’ 
teacher, Gorgias ; (3) the ‘ return to nature ’ of 
Hippias and Euripides; and (4) the momentary 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

(1) The Cynics descend from the Xenophon tic, 
not the Platonic, Socr^.t. ^ (cf. S. Bibbing, Ueber 
d. Verhdltnis zwucht n r. Xenoph. u. Platon. 
Berichten iib. d. Personii ikeit u. d, Lehre d. 
Sokratesy Upsala, 18V.U E Jummler, loc. cit.y and 
AntisthenicUy Halle, This is the Socrates 

who, as we saw al-^jve, lade independence an 
attribute of gv»dhea<i. (cf. Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). 
Yet, for him, asceticism was a means to an end 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyn. xiii.), not an end in itself, as it 
became wit :i the Cynics. The endurance which 
he praiseil was no unusual or new thing ; it related 
to ordinary life, and, naturally, had been accentu¬ 
ated by the early ‘ proverbial * moralists {e.g. 
Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 287 f., 411 f.). Quickened by 
moral sincerity, Socrates protested against the in¬ 
dignity put on labour ; as a ‘ friend of the common 
folk’ (X(*noph. Me/m. i. 2), he held work to be more 
honourable than idleness (i6. iii. 8. 9, 10). It was 
this side of his character that attracted Antis¬ 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a parody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener¬ 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, alongside of this moralized ‘ common 
sense,’ a distinct theoretical element operated, of 
which the Cynics were, in a way, unconscious. 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iii. 8. 6), meanhig thereby 
that virtue was communicable. Now, although 
Gorgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus showed that the ‘ science ’ could 
not l>e concerned with ‘ nature,’ he hinted, by 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. That 
is, his argu7nenta ad hominem emphasized the 
homo. Accordingly, although he denied what he 
held to be an unconditional object out of relation 
to self, he still left self as the One, even the 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc¬ 
trine reappeared in the Cynic interpretation of the 
positive »\ae oi JSocratic teaching : courage, justice, 
wi.sdom are identical—they are knowledge ; or, as 
Antisthenes put it theologically, the gods are 
many /card vdpovj they are One Kard. <pv<Tiv. Reason, 
the organ of this knowledge, is the prerogative, 
not of r/i«n, but of mankind (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
105; Xenoph. Mem. i. 2. 19; Plato, MenOy 71; 
Aristotle, Pol. J. xiii. 10). Reason bestows the 
power ^airr(^ d/n\eiy. If incommunicable theoreti¬ 
cally, at all events by means of the current educa¬ 
tion, it can be recognized and liberated in practical 
activity. In short. Will becomes the content of 
the ‘ science ’ of the sole Good—virtue. As against 
Platonic absolutism, with its aristocratic tendencies, 
which separate men from each other, the Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag¬ 
matic universal in the shape of a plan of life. 
Thus oUeios Xdyos came by essential content, despite 
nominalistic logic (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 12, 103). No 
matter what the theory, essence could be exhibited 
—in overt conduct. ^ 

(3) The Cynics preached a ‘return to nature 
as an escape from social convention with its ills. 
Here they stood in line with Hippias and Euripides. 
I Man ought to be self-sufficient. They meant by 
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this that there is a Inunan ‘ nature,* beyond the 
accidents of eitizenshij), language, and even race 
(Eurip. frag. 1050), and that civil institutions are 
unjustifiable because they interfere with the cul¬ 
tivation of this coininon possession. As Hipnias 
said: ‘All of you who are here present I reckon 
to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens by 
nature, ami not by law ; for by nature like is akin 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature’ (Plato, Protag. 337); or, as Iso¬ 
crates put it: ‘Athens . . . has brought it to 
mss that the name “ Greek ** should be thought no 
onger a matter of race but a matter of intelli¬ 
gence’ {Or. iv. 50). Hence Cynic cosmopolitanism. 
The Cynics proposed to realize this unitary ‘ nature ’ 
bv denuding tnemselves of wants, by eschewing 
obligation to the ‘ resources of civilization.* Sim¬ 
plicity, temperance, al)ility to fend for self, were 
to be the means to this end. Hence their an¬ 
archism. 

(4) Even before the Peloponnesian War, the 
Hellenic Avorld had grown conscious of new dis¬ 
placements, and the course of the struggle accent¬ 
uated this condition. The voXirela lacked the 
flexibility needed to meet the transition. Con¬ 
sequently, men became aware increasingly of 
a separation between the organized State and 
transient society (of. G. A. and W, H. Simcox, 
Demosthenes and Aeschines ‘ On the Crown^ 1872, 
p. Ixviif.). As has been said above, the citizen 
no longer found absorbing vocation in his citizen¬ 
ship : loyalty was on the wane. Be.sides, the war 
produced special effects of its own. The unity of 
Hellas and the independence of the rival cities 
proved to be incom[»atible ideals ; the gulf between 
rich and poor yawned wider ; the itch for personal 
recognition brought disregard of social responsi¬ 
bility; and numerous men ‘without a country* 
roamed over all Greece (cf. Isocrates, Ep. ix. 10). 
The system of education had forfeited the con¬ 
fidence of many (cf. Isocrates, Or. xiii. 292f., xi. 
230f., X. 208 f., XV. 84 f., 259 f.), while, on the 
other hand, the people w'ere untouched by the 
things of the spirit (cf. Isocrates, Or. xi. 230, 
ii. 23 f., viii. 1611., xv. 168 f.), as, indeed, Aristotle 
as.serted later {Kih. Nic. i. 5. 3). Every one was 
finding fault w ith his neighbour ; the etliciency of 
democratic gov(*rnment was in doubt. These 
grave matters were at once the incentives to, and 
the immediate objects of, the Cynic ‘mission.’ 
Unfortunately, hindered doubtless by the temper 
of the time, the Cynics, who surpassed all in 
fearlessness, appear to have employed no weapon 
more i)otent than contentious abuse, and to have 
prescribed no remedy more practicable than an 
impossible renunciation. Better known to the 
masses than any other teachers, their extrava¬ 
gance ami licence rendered them easy marks for 
ridicule and resentment, so that the .seriousness of 
the evils which they attacked legitimately was 
overshadowed by the bizarre conduct of the critics. 
Few', if any, constructive results were accomplished 
in the 4th cent., as tlie .state of affairs under 
Plubulus (354-338 B.C.) serves to show (cf. Iso¬ 
crates [c. 353 n.C.], Or. XV. 270 f. ; J. Beloch, 
Die attische Pofifik seit Perikles, Leipzig, 1884, 
p. 173 f.). These influences, then, probably along 
with others, now irrecoverable, moiilded the Cynic 
ethics. 

Although the Sophist was a rexvoypdcpoi, the 
teacher of a practical ‘ art ’—and Gorgias belonged 
very distinctly to this tyj)e—a man of Antistlienes’ 
quality, when deflecte<l by Socrates, couhl easily 
pick holes in Soj)histic [)r,'icti(‘e (cf. Plato, Soph. 
250 A); he and, more emphatically, his follower, 
Diogenes, might retain portions of the Gorgian 
method (cf. Aristotle, Jiket. iii. 17. 7), the temper 


never. Seeking reputation and gain, the Sophisti 
could not be entirely disinterested (cf. Xenoph. 
Cyn. xiii.). Perforce they had to adapt themselves 
to popular tastes; and Gorgina, conspicuously, 
.seems to have conformed himself to current pre¬ 
judices ; in like manner, Hippias’ ideal of a union 
between the Greek States, just because it wtps not 
original with him, serves to illu.strate a similar 
tendency. Such pliability, amounting often to 
hollowness, revolted Antistlienes, when contact 
with Socrates had converted him. The times 
appeared to call for sterner stuff. It was not 
enough to suggest moral notions by elegant dis¬ 
courses; proselytes must be secured. Independ* 
ence was needed above all else; and this could be 
justified on condition that a man found his ideal 
mrposes within himself (cf. Eurip. Troad. 988; 
*lato. Pep. ii. 366 E). Thus the Cynics came to 
regard virtue, not as good, but as the Good, and 
this as an implicit quality inherent in manhood, 
ide explicit in the ‘wise man* {i.e. Socrates 
universalized by Cynic pragmatism); for without a 
universal there could no philosophy (cf. Plato, 
Parnun. 136). No matter at wnat cost, the 
‘sage’ must develop and guard this po.ssession 
(cf. Cicero, de Off. i. 41), for on it depended the 
one great issue of life—self-sufficiency. Every¬ 
thing must be sacrificed for it; indeed, this com¬ 
pletes sacrifice was regarded as the essence of 
virtue. On the other hand, vice w'as the sole 
evil; and the intermediate values of life, high 
or low, positive or negative,—wealth, po.sition, 
health, poverty, shame, sickness, even death,— 
were wliolly indifferent. Thus self-control im¬ 
plied, not the moralizing of human relations, but 
their total eradication, becau.se they are invita¬ 
tions to weakness or to submission (cf, Diog. 
Laert. vi. 93). So the Cynics came to ‘exceed* 
the nature at which they had arrived ; the sub¬ 
jective tendency overpowered them. And there 
are signs that, like the Stoics afterwards, they 
wavered here (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 2, 6, 13, k), 31, 
63, 72); yet tlieir professed ideal was to possess 
no home, no city, to be beggars and wanderers 
(cf. ib. vi. 38). For man comprehends by nature 
what is just and true (cf. ib. vii. 53), and this 
internal nature is to be set free as against the 
law or convention of society. The declaration of 
Hippias (Plato, Protag. 357 D), transmuted now 
into a dvOpunrlvr}, is elevated into the single 

principle capable of moral authority. The insight 
of the ‘wise man,’ won by renunciation, becomes 
the supreme test; and, according to its judgment, 
all laws, institutions, and arrangements of society 
are found arbitrary and harmful. They hamper 
and enslave true manhood ; for, morally viewed, 
men are free, and therefore equal, just because 
they pos.ses8 a specific virtuous nature in their own 
individual right. Consequently, man is able to 
realize the Good only if he renounces them. 
Society is the great Sophi.st (cf. Plato, Pep. 
492 A); it renders evil absolute; therefore it is 
nfinitely better to be an uneducated beggar than 
an educated echo of ‘civilization.’ Thus the 
Cynics desert their theoretical Nominalism, and 
all into the old paradoxes resultant upon the 
[:lash between personal ideal and social oppor¬ 
tunity. Casuistry (their species of sophistry) 
marks them for its own, ana antithe.ses di.splace 
reasoning. As always, their anarchism ends in 
communism, for, without fraternity, liberty and 
equality are but barren words. The .socio- 
jolitical indecision and helplessness of Hellas 
ed to this extreme conclusion. An ulterior jirin- 
dplc, the innate prerogative of simi>Ie manhood, 
mine to be viewed as the only escape from con¬ 
temporary evils. This indifference of the Cynicf 
-o jjolitical, social, and domestic obligations led, o^ 
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course, tx) antinomianism (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 12). 
Curiously enough, however, they did not advocate 
quietism (cf. h. \V. Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics, 1910, p. 51 f.) as a result of their 
nonconformity and repudiation. The Cynic ‘ mis¬ 
sionary ’ became a familiar figure, and he lived in 
face of the public. Like Crates, he was a ‘door- 
opener’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 86), but he seems, as a 
rule, to have been taken more jocularly than seri¬ 
ously. Nor is this wonderful. Strange as it may 
appear, the besetting sins of Athenian character 
—vanity and self-suHiciency—found a new incarna¬ 
tion in the censoriousness and self-advertisement 
of some Cynics. As a matter of fact, they had 
not inve.stigatcd morality with due care, and so 
they could not deliver themselves from paradox. 
For, after all, consistent Cynicism is tantamount 
to a confession of failure. Deny the existence of 
the problem, as the Cynics did in relation to 
Athenian economic conditions, for example, and— 
you have solved it I ‘ Vanity of vanities,’ saith the 
preacher, ‘all is vanity’; whereas the greatest 
of vanities is apt to be the preacher himself. 

It is possible, and too easy perhaps, to judge 
Cynicism as the temporary exaggeration of a 
clique. But, after all, it dealt with the immortal 
things of life, and in later times left its mark upon 
ancient thought; Epictetus could idealize even 
Diogenes (Diss. iii. 24). An overwhelming per¬ 
sonality like Socrates transmutes the fluid ten¬ 
dencies of his epoch, and outpaces the average 
man. Nevertheless, Socrates was of his age, and 
could not escaiKi its limitations. Antisthencs and 
his followers started from this teni[>orary factor, 
and, by confining the Socratic doctrine to it, im¬ 
pressed the ordinary mind. Rudely enough, 
perhaps, they proved that Greece still had a 
conscience. They exercised the magisterial and 
rejiroving function (cf. Epictetus, Diss, ii. 21), 
empluu‘^izing the force and conviction, though not 
the dignity and sublimity, of the master ; yet this 
very bias freed them from the sordid passions of 
self-interest w hicli so atllicted their contemporaries 
(cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 85 f.; Xenoph. Symp. iv. 34 f.). 
As their denunciation of slavery showed, they had 
a glimpse of a sublime idea, and were enabled con¬ 
sequently to enter a splendid protest against the 
otiose compromises ana superficial conformities of 
the day. And, if their zeal outran discretion, or even 
decency, it mu.-^t be recalletl that they were bred 
of a society which lived iii puris naturalibus to a 
degree incompreliensible by us; that, by insistence 
upon the moral significance of much that had been 
deemed non-moral, tliey aired questions to which 
otherwi.se Aristotle’s saving common sense might 
never have been applied (cf. e.g. Eth. JSic. x. 6). 
As a result, tliey paved tlie way for the conclusion 
that virtue is not a theory, but a spiritual state-— 
it is dynamic over again.st the trivial. Their 
defence of a thesis doubtle.ss blurred their vision 
of the seminal personality of the ‘wise man.’ 
Notwithstanding, they did make the ‘sage’ the 
moral norm, and thus gave the first hint that ‘the 
“ Return to nature,” so far from implying rever¬ 
sion to animalism, and the reduction of man’s 
need.s to the level of the beasts, was found to 
involve fundamental ditlerentiation of reasoning 
man from the unreason of the brute or the inertia 
of matter, to place man on a unique spiritual 
plane, ami eventually to summon him from indi¬ 
vidual isolation to conscious brotherhood with 
kind ’ (G. II. Rendall, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Hhnself, 1898, p. xlvi). Driven by a theory 
which spelt failure, the Cynics could not per¬ 
ceive these ^reat issues; but ideals, whose end is 
not vet, originated wdth them. 

See also CASUISTRY, CYRENAIC.S, MEGARICS, 

Nko-Cynics, Socrates, Sophists, Stoics. 


LiTRRATTmB On addition to the worki mentioned In the text). 
-yUeberweg^-Heinze, (j^ndriM d. Gesch. d. Philan. j.i0(1910), 
gives a complete summary of the technical literature: see §7, 
for the primary and secondary sources for the history of Greek 
philosophy; §8, for literature on the pre-philosophioal period 
of (ireek culture ; § 37, for literature on the Cynica apecifically. 
For the English reader the best work ia still E. Zeller, 
SocraUi and the Socratic Schools. Eng. tr., London, 1868, and 
auccessive reprints ; W. Windeiband, Hitt, of Anc. PhilO' 
Sophy, Eng. tr., London, 1899, ia also very valuable; the most 
brilliant and readable account of the Cynics ia to be found in 
Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr. vol. ii., London, 1906. 
With special reference, as a rule, to the social, political, and 
literary environment, the followring works may be added: 
T. C. Finlayson, Essays, Addresses, and Lyrxeal Transla- 
tions, Ix)ndon, 1893, p. 194 f.; P, Girard, L'Edxic. atMn. au v* 
et au ive sitcle avant Jitus-ChrisV^, Paris, 1891 ; O. Apelt, 
Heitr. t. Gesch. d. gr. Phil., Leipzig, 1891 (the essay on Coamo- 
politaniam in Antiquity); R. E. Hammond, Polit, Institutions 
of the Ane. Greeks, London, 1895 ; A. Croiset, Hist, de la 
litt. greeque, tom. iv. IParis, 1900] pp. 86 f., 240 f.; P. 
Decharme, La Critique den traditions religieuses chez let 
Grees, eip., Paris, 1904, p. 217f.; R. Hirzel, Der Dialog: ein 
litrrarhist. Versuch, i., Leipzig, 1895; M. Clerc, Let Masques 
atheniens: I^tude sur la conditum Ugale, la situation morcUe et 
le role social et iconomique des etrangers domicilGs d Ath^nes, 
Paris, 1893 ; H. Francottr, De la Condition des etrangers dans 
let ciUs grecqMt, j>oiivain aiid Paris, 1903 ; H. Sidgvvick, Lec- 
tures on the Philos, (f Kant, etc., Iiondon, 1905 (the essay on 
the Sophists) • Ed. Sch wartr, Charakterkopje d. antiken Lit., 
2nd series, Leipzig, 1910, p. 1 1. R. M. WeNLKY. 

CYRENAICS.—The name given to a school 
of thinkers founded at Cyrene, a Greek colony 
on the northern coast of Africa, towards the be¬ 
ginning of the 4th century B.c. It is one of the 
earlie.st attempts—and perhaps the most thorough¬ 
going—to ha.se the conduct of life on the pursuit 
of the individual’s pleasure. The founder of the 
school was Aristippus. He came to Athens to hear 
Socrates, whom lie reverenced to the end of his 
life (Diog. ii. 65, 76), and whose scholar, in spite 
of the ditlerences between them, he always avowed 
himself to be (i6. 74). Socrates would never really 
have accepted thepursuit of mere personal pleasure 
as the end of life; indeed, in the Memorabilia 
(ii. 1), Xenophon ^ives us an account of a keen 
dispute between him and Aristippus on this very 
point. Yet the ‘ pupil ’ might fairly have claimed 
to teach nothing inconsistent with his master’s 
fundamental principles, Socrates, in fact, while 
claiming that man’s rational life lay in the search 
after what was truly good, had yet left undeter¬ 
mined what this true good might be (see Sidgwick, 
History of Ethics, pp. 24, 31). The Cyrenaics 
argued that it could be found in nothing but 
pleasure, which was the one thing manifestly de¬ 
sirable, and which all creatures, unless perverted, 
did desire and choose (Diog. ii. 87, 88, 89). 

This ethical doctrine seems to have been closely 
connected with their general view—derived probably 
from Protagoras—tliat the individual was limited 
to a knowledge of hi.s owm sen.sations. A man could 
know only what ajipeared to him, not what things 
were in them.selves, nor even what tliey appeared 
to others; and there was thus apparently no 
possibility of a rational assertion that anything 
was noble or not in itself. All we could know of 
‘goodness’ was what was plea.^urahle to us (Diog. 
ii. 92, 93; Sext. Empir. aav. Math. vii. 191-200). 
There was thus no room for the Cyrenaics to admit 
fundamental ditl'erences of quality in pleasure ; and 
this, it would seem, they fully realized. One 
pleasure was no whit better than another (Diog. 
li. 87), nor could the source from which it sprang, 
however base that might lie called, make any 
difference to its worth {ib. 88). In this they were 
profoundly at variance with Plato and Arrstotle, 
who lioth argued for absolute standards of value 
and of truth, standards going beyond the mere 
opinions of individual men (e.g. l^lato, Repub. 
bk. vi. ad fin. ; Arist. Metaph. bk. iii. o. 5. ll>09», 
Eth. Nic, bk. i. c. 8. 1099a). The famous dis¬ 
cussion in the Philebus (36 C f.) as to the possi¬ 
bility of a distinction between true and raise 
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pleasures, parallel to that between true and false 
opinions, is in all probability written with an eye 
to the Cyrenaic position, ft is of great interest 
also to note that this initial scepticism of theirs 
led the Cyrenaics to turn aside from scientific 
inquiry into Nature, as from useless speculation 
(Diog. ii. 9‘J). 

The anecdotes told of Aristippus and his biting 
wit give a vivid commentary on his theory. His 
seems to have been one of * tlie great experiments 
in life’ that the Greek philosophers were not 
afraid to make. Resolute, daring, and self-con¬ 
trolled, on one side it recalls the great Socratic 
tradition of unswerving obedience in practice ‘ to 
that argument which seemed the best,’ and even the 
Socratic scorn for non-es.sentials; *it was better 
to be a beggar than a dunce; if the first had no 
money, the second had no manhood’ {ib. 70). Rut 
there is a sinister side as w'ell. Aristippus will take 
anything he can get from Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. ‘ I went to Socrates wlien I wanted 
knowledge, I come to you wdien I want money ’ 
{ib. 78). He does not demand constancy from 
his mistresses; what did it matter to him if 
others sailed in his ship {ib. 74)? Money and 
what money could get are not to be shunned, but 
used, and used freely. The evil lies in being bound 
by our pleasures, not in enjoying them {ib. 75 ; 
Stobams, Floril. 17, 18). Let them be as vivid as 
possible—the ‘calm’ so near indifierence, after- 
w'anls advocated by the Epicureans, is scorned 
as nothing better than sleep (Diog. ii. 80) — 
but let them not defeat their own object by fetter¬ 
ing the mind {ib. (16, 67). The ‘smooth motion’ 
of the Cyrenaic pleasure was always motion, but 
the rippling motion of a great sea w'hich .should 
never oe roused into storm. Though circumstances 
may prevent the wdse man from obtaining this 
always, yet he wdll be able to attain more of it, and 
in a more intense form, than anyone else {ib. 9<j, 91). 
Aristii*pus himself w'as always famous for hi.s easy 
mastery over all circumstances, prosperous and 
adverse alike ; and the line of Horace {Ep. I. x vii. 24) 
tliat pictures him ‘at peace in the present, yet 
striving for greater things’ {' Tentaiite.ni inaiora^ 
fere pnesentihus eequum')^ gives us Cyrenaicism at 
its best. 

The pressure of the practical problem, how to 
attain tiie maximum of individual pleasure, is shown 
in the divergemdes of his successors. Hegesias 
felt the inevitable pain of life so keenly a.s to dis¬ 
believe in the possibility of anythin^^ deserving the 
name of liappiness (Diog. ii. 94), The most that 
could be hoped for by the wi.se man, acting for his 
own interest alone, as a wise man should, wa.s to 
escape from .sull'ering, and tliis could be attained 
be.st by indifierence to external things {ib. 95, 96). 
Here w'e reach a strange likeness to the Stoics 
and Cynics, and, stranger .still, w’e find this leader 
of what purported to be the school of vivid per¬ 


sonal life called by the name of ‘ Death’s Advo¬ 
cate,’ and accused of luring men to suicide {ib. 86 ; 
Cic. Ttisc. i. 83). 

Annikeris, at the cost of consistency, gave a 
gentler tone to the wfiiole system. It is plain that 
the question between what might be called indi¬ 
vidualistic and altruistic hedonism, between the 
pleasure of oneself and the pleasure of others, was 
coming to the front and pressing for solution. 
According to Annikeris, there were such things of 
genuine worth as friendship and patriotism (which 
Hegesias had denied). The wise man would sutler 
for liis country and still be equally happy, although 
ho got little pleasure from it, and phuisure alone 
was the end. The happine.ss of another was not a 
reasonable object of cln)ice, yet the wise man 
would endure for the sake of his friend (Diog. ii. 
96, 97). 

Theodorus, called ‘the Atheist,’ seems to have 
been the closest, both in keenness of intellect and 
in hardness of temper, to the original founder. 
Friendship he dispensed wdth ; the foolish could 
not use friends, and tlie wise man hatl no need of 
them {ib. 98). There was nothing to be ashamed 
of in theft and adultery and sacrilege, provided 
one escaped the penalties {ib. 99). He seems to 
have difiered slightly from Aristippus in that he 
felt the need of laying more stress on the attitude 
of the mind, and less on the external goods of 
chance as neces.sary for the w’cll-being of man. 
Thus he was led to say that the viUil matters 
were not ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain,’ these in them¬ 
selves being indifierent, but ‘joy’ and ‘grief,’ 
which in their turn depended on prudence and 
folly. This at least is the interpretation suggested 
by teller for a somewhat obscure passage in Diog, 
ii. 98, and it is certainly probable. 

About the time of the later Cyrenaics, Epicurus 
w'as developing a more subtle and elaborate form 
of the doctrine, and after the 3rd cent. fi.C. we do 
not hear of Cyrenaics as distinguished from Epi¬ 
cureans. See also artt. Hkdonism and Philo¬ 
sophy (Greek). 

Litbraturr. —No writiiiifs, other than fragmentary, of the 
Cyrenaics theniselvea are in exi-stence. Tne chief ancient 
authorities are : Diogenes Laertius, dr Clarortiin Phitoso' 
phonon Pifuf, bk. ii. 05-104, c. 8, ‘Aristippus’ [for the ethical 
<io<'triiie9 of the school and the character of Aristippus), Paris, 
1878; Sextus Empiricus, iidt^ermus Matheinaticos, bk. vii. 190- 
2lK) (for the metaphysical position], Leipzi^f, 1840. See also 
P', W. A. Mullach, Fra>fme7i(a Philusophonnn (irmcorurn, ii. 
397IT., Paris, 1807 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, Hiiftoria Philo- 
sophict Grctcie, ‘ Cyrenaici,’204-213 B, Gotha, IS.88 ; F. Ueber- 
weg, Grundrisi der Ge»ch. der Philot.'^, Berlin, 1894-98, i. 95 ff. ; 
E. Zeller, Socrate$ and the .Socratic Schools (tr. Reichel), ch. 
xiv, (very clear and thorough, with copious quotations and 
referenc.-s], I.ondon, 1808; J. E. Erdmann, Gnindriss der 
Gesch. der Philos.*, Berlin, 189r)-9<j (Lnj?. tr., Ivondon, 1890), i. 
89 ff. ; H. Sidgwick, Uislory of Ethics, i. c, ii. }} 2-4 [brief, but 
illuminatingj, I»ndon, 1890; G. W. F. Hegel, Geschichte der 
Philo$(rphie, ii. 1. c. 2. C. 2 [the work of a niasterj, Berlin, 1833. 
W. Pater, in Marins the Epicurean, Ijondon, 1885, gives inci¬ 
dentally a vivid though eoinewhat ro8e-c<)li)ure(l skeuh of the 
system. F. Al. STAWKLL. 




DACOITY,—This tenn, which is derived from 
Hindi dakait, ‘ robbery belonging to an armed 
band,’ probably from ddjcjul, ‘ to shout,’ is now 
usually employed as an equivalent for brigandage 
(or, technically, the con.spiracy of five or more men 
to engage in an act of robbery, or the actual com¬ 
mission of such an offence) ari.sing from, or at least 
existing in, an urrsettled condition of .some of the 
admini.strative districts in India. It is in this 
«ense that it is used with regard to Rurma. 


Originally, however, it referred to a much more 
definite and curious condition of .society, in which 
robbery with violence was not only an occupation 
but a religiou.s and ca.ste duty. Robbery was a 
hereditary profession, altliougli the ranks of the 
Dacoits were continually augmented from the out¬ 
side. The system reached its greatest development 
in the Native State of Oudh (shortly before its 
incori)oration within the Rritish Dominion in 
India), owing to the incapacity of its native rulers. 
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But It was also prevalent in nearly every Native 
SUte, and was encouraged Ijy tiie rulers, who 
shped in the proceeds of the robberies as the 
price of their toleration. The Dacoita rarely coni- 
inittcd tlieir depredations near their native haunts 
or even within the State whicli harboured them. 
As their victims were usually strangers, the 
Dacoits were not the objects of fear and hatred 
on the part of their neighbours, who were not, 
therefore, anxious to betray them to the authorities. 

1 heir raids were (carefully planne<l, and the mem¬ 
bers of an expedition made their way to their 
rendezvous singly or in small bands, disguised as 
lulgnms or as holy water-carriers or as bullock- 
drivers. After carrying out their plans, they made 
their way back to their jungle fastnesses with 
almost incredible rapidity. As a rule, they pre¬ 
ferred to avoid bloodshed, but on occasion they did 
not 8cruj)le to take life. 

Tlie Dacoits were usually of low caste, and their 
social and religious customs were of a totemistic 
character, exogainous marriage being the practice. 
Their raids were undertaken only when the omens 
were favourable, and after the exercises of religion. 
1 he deities of most of the Dacoit clans or septs 
were Kali or Devi (an axe sacred to her being 
carried by Dacoit leaders in Central India) and 
Sorruj Deota (the sun-god). 

The British authorities in India made great 
ellorts in the decades ])receding the middle of last 
century to stamp out the practice, but, as it was 
rooted in religion and social custom as \NeIl as 
encourngc<l by misrule in Native States, the task 
wiLs very severe ; and the evil came to life again 
when it had been ap|>arently stamped out. But, 
with the final annexation of Oudh, its great strong¬ 
hold no longer proved a shelu^r for the roblier 
clans, and Dacoity since the Mutiny has been 
indistinguishable nom local brigandage, Uj the 
sunpression of which the police are ademiate. 

The attitude of the British authorities to 
Dacoity, as in the similar cases of Thuggee (see 
Thaos), affords an instance of interference with 
native religions and customs ; but it brings out 
clearly the rationale of such action in that the 
custom must be recognizably of an anti-social and 
criminal character. 

Litkratcrk.—J. Hutton, Popular Account of the Thug$ and 
Dac<ii(», London, 1857 ; E. Balfour, Cyclopccdia of India^, 
Ix)ndon, 1885, i. 874. See also the literature under Thaos. 

John David.son. 

DADO, DAdOPANTHIS. - I. Dado (a.d. 
1544 to 100,'!) was born in Ahmadabad, of Brahman 
arents. His father, Lodi Kain, had left his 
hastras and temple services for trade with foreign 
mrts. About the time of the Reformation in 
Mii-ope and a little before Dadu’s birth, a Refor¬ 
mation of Hinduism had spread overall northern 
India, from Bengal to the Pan jab, and south 
towards Bombay. Kabir, the founder of the 
Kabirpanthls (y.v.), had very thorougdily done a 
reformer’s work round Benares. Nanak, from 
whom, under his ninth 8Ucces.sor, came the Sikhs, 
hacl fought idolatry' and .superstition in the Panjab. 
The influence of the.se two spread far and wide, 
and hundreds of earnest souls were protesting 
against the grosser abuses in Hinduism. 

Dftda was early atlecte<l, and his religious con¬ 
victions led him to spend his life in preaching the 
Reformation doctrines over the midlands, between 
AhmatlAba<l and Delhi. He lived for a time in 
Sambhar, where his monument is, and where his 
coat and samlals are kept as relics and w’orshipped. 
Amber, the old capital of Jaipur, was Dadu’s home 
for a time, where a house of his followers still 
flourishes, and in the nuMlem capital we have the 
headquarters of the Nftgrls. D&dQ visited Delhi, 
and had an interview with the famous Akbar. 


Thereafter he turned his face towards the south, 
making new disciples and strengthening his old 
ones, among whom were some nobles. After a 
year in Amber he went to Narain5, a village alxmt 
40 miles S.W. from the capital and 8 from Sambhar, 
and there died in a.d. 1603. 

DadU left 152 di.sciples to continue the work 
among his many followers. His teachings are 
embodied in the Bdni, a poetic work of 50(X) 
yenses. In its 37 chapters various religious sub¬ 
jects are treated, such as; The Divine ’I’eacher, 
Remembrance, Separation, Tlie Meeting, The Mind, 
Truth, The Good, Faith, Prayer. The Hymns 
appended are set to music, and are suitable for 
public and private worship. 

2. From the Bdni it appeals that Dftda con¬ 
demned and rejected much tliat was new and false 
in Hinduism, and that he re-discovered and taught 
much truth about God, man, and .salvation. 

He rejected : (1) The Vedas and Qnr'dn as ulti¬ 
mate truth ; (2) the Veddntic j)hilosopliy ; (3) rit¬ 
ualism an<l formalism ; (4) the cornipt priesthood ; 
(5) caste and caste marks ; (6) idolatry' ; (7) the 
use of the rosary; (8) pilgrimages and ceremonial 
ablutions. (9) He threw new Tight on the trans¬ 
migration of the soul, holding that all possible 
re-l)irths happen in man’s one life on earth. The 
moods of mind and the quality of actions give the 
soul the birth of a fox, a goose, a pig, an ass, and 
such like. (10) He held that tne gods ^iva, 
Visnu, and Brahma were only men who had 
been canonized. Their pictures and statues had 
been made and preserved as object-lessons, to teach 
men their history. (11) Mdi/d, the world, matter, 
wjys not evil in itself. Tlie bad man made it 
evil by allowing it to lead his mind away from 
God. Worldliness, and not the world, is evil. 
(12) He again and again says ; ‘ I am not a Hindu, 
nor a Mu.salman. I belong to none of the six 
schfKils of philosophy. I love the merciful God.’ 

His doctrines alx)ut God, man, and salvation 
included the following. 

‘Forsake not the One God. Forsake all evil,’ *1 have 
found that God Is the un(;hanifeable, the immortal, the fearless, 
the joy-givin(f, the best, the self-existent, the almighty, the 
beautiful, the glory-of-all, the pure, the unimajfed, the unseen, 
the incomprehensible, the infinite, the kinply One.’ ‘ He is 
brightness, effulgence, light, illumination, perfection.’ ‘1 have 
made all things teach me of God, and I know that He is im¬ 
manent in the universe with all its properties and elements.’ 

(jod is the Creditor. 

‘So powerful is the Ix)rd, that by one word He created all. 
‘His works are wonderful, and cannot be fully understoo<i. 

‘ He alone does all and gives power to all. He blesses all His 
servants and is not proud.’ ‘ He (?reated us after a model He 
had formed : of His plans. His wisdom, His works, no man can 
see the limit.' ‘ Where nothing was, He made all; and when He 
wills it becomes notliing. Become as nothing before Him, and 
love Him alone.’ 

God is the Preserver of all. 

‘I meditate on Him, who preserves all.’ ‘ I adore the Para- 
brahma, the unsurx)assable. My God is the Holy One. I worship 
the pure and unimaged one.’ 

Man is a creature, and made to worship God. 

‘ Who is so wretched as the man who persuades you to serve 
other gods?’ ‘Not for a moment even let God’s name depart 
from your heart.’ * My soul, if now thou knowest not that 
God’s name is the chief good, thou shalt repent and si^, “ What 
a fool I wasl"’ ‘The world is an ocean of pain, God is an 
ocean of joy. Go to this ocean and forsake the useless world.’ 

Conscience spoke clearly in Dadu. 

‘ I have done very vsnckedly ; be not angry, O I..ord. Thou 
art the God of patience. To Thy servant all the blame belongs. 

' I have forsaken Thy service. I am a sinful servant There is 
no other like me so vile.’ ‘ I sin in every action, 1 am unjust in 
everj'thing. I sin against Thee every moment. 0 God, forgive 
my sin.’ * I am the only great sinner in the whole world. My 
sins arc infinite and countless.’ ‘ From the beginning to the end 
of ray life I have done no good ; ignorance, the love of the world, 
false pleasure, and forgetfulness have held me.’ ‘ I have lived in 
lust, anger, suspicion, and have not called on Thy name. 1 have 
spent my life in hypocrisy and the sins of the senses.’ ‘ 1 am 
bound by many fetters. My soul is helpless. I cannot deliver 
myself. My beloved alone can.' ‘ I am a prisoner. ’Thpu art 
my deliverer. Save me, O God most merciful.’ ‘The evil is in 
my soul, my heart is full of passion ; reveal Thyself and slay all 
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mine enemies.' *My soul \» sorely sffliotcd, because I have for- 
gfotten Thee, O Ood. 1 cannot endure the pain ; deliver me.* 

Dadu knows that it is sin which separates the 
soul from God. The longest poem in the Bdni is 
called ‘ Separation.’ It is the wail of a woman sick 
of love and maddened by the pain of separation. 

* I am full of love. I greatly desire Thee. O Ix)rd, my beloved, 
come and meet me ; now is my time.* ‘ The wife, separated from 
her husband, calls day and night, and is sad. I call niy Oo<i, 
my Ga<l, vehemently thirsting,’ * My whole soul calls as the 
ChdtragA My beloved, my beloved, I thirst for Thee, I long to 
see Thee. Fulfil my desire.’ * O Chdtrag I Thy voice is sweet. 
Why is Thy body so black V I am consumed of love, I caII day 
and night, O Tliou, O Thou.’ ‘'lo whom shall the wife tell her 
pain? By whom send news to her absent one? Watching his 
return, her grief turns her hair white. ‘As the opium-eater 
longs for his opium, the hero for war, the poor for wealth, so 
longs my soul for God.’ 

Dddu hatl ca.st aside the Vedas^ the gmds, and all 
that men hold to be the means of salvation, lie 
found nothing in the past or in the present, and 
so he rushes into the future and says : 

‘When will He come? When will He come? My beloved, 
when will He reveal Himself? Sweet will He he to me. 1 will 
embrace Him. Without Him I must die. Body and soul will 
find joy when God reveals Himself.' 

Dadu knows from his wants what ‘the meeting’ 
ougdit to be and what ought to be revealed to him, 
and so lie calls on God to come as ‘the Divine 
Tcaclior,' ‘the Deliverer.’ 

3 . Dmlu’s disciples are called Deldupanthis (‘ they 
of tlie path of Dada’). They e.xist in considerable 
numbers and in two divisions. 

(rt) The Laymen, ‘the Faithful,’ 'the. ^^'ervanfs.* 
These may marry, and follow any resjiectable trade 
or profes.^ion. In theory they are .supposed to have 
given up Hinduism. Tliey ought to store their 
minds with the Bdnl^ and use their creetl and 
prayers. Di.scipline is lax, however, and so in 
practice there are various stages of attainment. 
At times tlie connexion becomes very slender 
indeed, for a dole to a begging sadhu, is .sufficient to 
maintain it, 

( 6 ) The Priests, * the Esoteric,’ ‘ the Masters,* 
The.se are all monks, and keep up their ranks by 
adoption from the better castes. They devote 
themselves to a religious life and to teaching the 
Bdni ; but this does not prevent them from bearing 
arras, practising medicine, lending money, or from 
atpicultural pursuits. Only 52 of DA.dQ’s original 
disciples opened, mainly in Kajputdnil, ‘doors of 
Dadu’ (Dadvards) and adopted successors. Some 
of these ‘seats' have prospered in wealtli and learn¬ 
ing, and some have almost passed away. They 
produced a good deal of what, in relation to 
ilinduism, may be called Protestant Literature, 
written in verse, and in the common tongue 
[Bhutsd), Probably much of this has been lost, 
for it has never been collected, printed, or trans¬ 
lated. 

The present distinctions ari.se not from diflerence 
in belief, but from locality and modes of life of the 
DadOparithis. 

( 1 ) The Khdlsas (‘the pure, ruling’).—The ‘seat’ 
of these is Naraina (Jaipur). Here Dadu died, and 
here lives his .successor, the hea<l of all the Dadfl- 
panlliis. Tliey all contribute something to keep 
up the dignity of their head ; and here, once a year, 
a great gathering {MdaS is held. 

( 2 ) The Niiffds (.soldier monks).—Their name, 
from nagna (‘naked’), refers to the .simplicity of 
their dress when they go to war. Their founder was 
Sandra Das, a Rajput of Hikanir, who, seeing the 
value of the sword, Wfore the Pax Britannica filled 
the land, trained his followers to serve as mer¬ 
cenaries. There are at present about 20,(X)0 of 
them, in 9 camps, near the Jaipur borders, which 
they defend. They have fallen far behind in the 
mouern accomplishments of the soldier in drill and 
arms. They have only the sword, the shield, and 
the match-lock. They were faithful to England 

I A bird supposed to drink only the rain from heaven. 
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in the Mutiny. They are a fine class of men, and 
their training to read the Bdni and to arms prevents 
them from falling into dissipation. 

(3) The Utradis. —These nave come from a great 
and prosperous ‘ school ’ in the PanjAb. 1 he 
founder was BabA Banwftri I)a.s. These Dadfl- 
paiithls take to medicine and money-lending, and 
many of them are very rich. 

(4) The Virkat. —These may not touch money, 
but have to live on the alms tney get. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes and devote themselves to 
study. They seldom stay long in any place, but 
are guided by ‘grain and water’(i.«. food) in their 
movements. ‘ 'I he Master ’ has with him from 
one or two to many disciples—boy.s wliom he has 
adopted and wljoiii he trains. The pre.sent writer 
has seen them travel about in as large a ‘ scliool ’ 
as 150. J’liey teach not only the Bum, but also 
difficult 8an.sk rit books relating to Literature, 
Philosophy, and Religion. 

(5) Tlie Kfutkis (‘aslie.s-covered’).—These Dftdfl- 
lantliis accentuate austerities, wear few clothes, 
lave long coiled hair, and smear tlieinselves with 
ashes. They usually go about in small companies, 
and believe that, liKe the stream, they keep pure 
by constant movement. 

4 . The present condition of the Dddilpanthls .— 
Himluism, against which Dadfi protested, has, in a 
modified form, fouml its way amongst them again. 
It has come in by way of tlio intellect, and many 
are Vedantists. It has also come in by way of tlie 
heart, and many use tlie rosary, worship the Bdni 
as an idol, and prostrate themselves before the 
sandals and old clothes of Dildu. 

Litkraturk. —W. W. Hunter, /G’/®, Ix)ndon, vl, 

344, vii. 68, arul artt ‘Amber,’ ‘ Naraina' ; W. Crooke, Trihen 
and Vaste$ of the ,\.W. /'roe. and Oudh, (.'alcutta, ISDb, li. 
236-‘289; E. W. Hopkins, lielii/ions of India, London, 

F I. 61.1 f. ; J. C. Oman, Mvftict, Aitcetice, and Saints of India, 
x)n<lon, 1908, pp. 188, 189; A. D. Bannerman, liajpntana 
Census Report, Lucknow, 10u2, p. 47 f. 

.Ion\ Tkaill. 

DAGAN, DAGON.—I. The Babylonian DagAn. 
—In Bab. and Assyr. texts a goil ajtpears wliose 
name is written with the syllabic signs DAG AS. 
The objections of Jensen [Kosniologie^ 44911.) to 
the phonetic reading of these signs have been set 
aside by the discovery of new texts in which gan 
receives a phonetic complement, e.g. Da-gan na 
{Vordercts. Bihl. i. [1907] 231), and, in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 1896, no.s. 215, 216), 
Dnga-iin (without the determinative for ‘ goil’). 
We meet also Da>gan-nit with a dill'erent sign for 
gan (Jensen, op. cit. 449; Jastrow, RcL Bab. 137); 
and in one case Da-gru-na (Bezold, Catalogue^ 1889- 
99, iv. 1482). 

In Babylonia, DagAn first appears in personal 
names on tlie obelisk of Manishtusu (r. ‘24U0 b.c., 
Meyer), namely, Karib {’tyUagdn (A. v. 8), Gintil- 
Dagdn {A. xi. 15), and ItTDngdn (C. xvi. 7). The 
37th year of Dungi, king of Ur, took its name from 
the building of the temple of DagAn ( Vorderas. 
Bibl. i. 231). A kin^ or Isin (2145 B.c., Meyer) 
bore the name of Idin-Dagdn, and hi.s son was 
IshrtiA-Dagdn. In the prologue to the Code of 
Hammurabi (iv. 27 f.) the king describes himself 
as ‘warrior of DagAn, his begetter.’ DagAn is 
mentioned in several other early Hal), inscriptions 
(Jensen, op. cit. 449). A seal-cylinder published 
by de Clercq [Cylindres orientanx, 1888, no. 245) 
Viears the inscription ‘ Dagdn-abi, son of Ibni- 
Dagdn, servant of DagAn,’ and in tlie Ira-mytli he 
is mentioned along with Ann [KIB vi. [1900] 60, 
line 25). 

In Assyria this god first appears in the name of 
Ishme-Dagdn {c. 1900 B.c.). Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, an Assyrian ruler whose date cannot be 
determined, calls himself ‘ the chosen of Anu and 
/>a< 7 < 2 n’(Winckler, Unters,, 1889, p. 139). Ashur- 
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na^irpftl (886-860 B.c.) calls himself ‘darling of 
Anu and DagAn ’ (Layard, VI 1 , line 1 ; WAIxy'ii. 
10 - 11 ). The eponym for the year 879 u.c. was 
named Daodn-LSl-nd^ir {KJB i. [1889] 204). 
Bhamshi-Adad (825-812 B.c.) and Sargon (722-705 
B.c.) also mention DagAn in connexion with Anu 
{KIB i. 175, ii. [1890] 39, 41). DagAn is not 
found in personal names after the 9 th cent., and 
his worship seems to have died out in the later 
days of tlio Assyrian empire. Sargon’s reference 
to him is an archai.sm. 

In tablets from the kingdom of [jana, on the 
upper Euphrates near SAlhijeh, DagAn is mentioned 
in oaths along with Sliamash {PSBA xxix. [1907] 
177 fh, xxxi. [1910] 292 ; Ungnad, BASS vi. [1909] 

5, p. 28 ; Vorderas. Schriftdenkmdhr^ vii. [1909] 
204), and in one of these the personal name 
Ya^hshnfyDngAn occurs. In a tablet from the 
capital of this kingdom, Shamshi-Adad, patesi of 
Assyria, styles himself ‘worshipper of DagAn, 
builder of the t-emple of DagAn in the city of Tirqa’ 
{ZA xxi. [1908] 247; OLZ \i. [1908] col. 193). In , 
a tablet of [Jana publislied by Thureau-Dangin 
{,]A xiv. [1909] 149) several priests of DagAn are 
mentioned, and the name Izra'-DagAn occurs. In 
the Cappadocian tablets also the name Iti-DagAn 
is found (Sayce, Babyloniaca, i. [1907]). Finally, 
the Canaanite writer of two of the Tell el- 
Amarna letters bears the name Da ga nn-tnJcnla 
(NN’iiu'kler, nos. 215, 216). It appears, accordingly, 
that the cult of DagAn extended all the way from 
Babylonia to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

On the basis of a derivation of DagAn from dag, 

‘ fish,’ many writers have assumed that he was a 
fish-god, and have ai)pealed to the legeml narrated 
by Berossus (Muller, FHG ii. [1885] 490 ff.; 
Lenormant, Fragments cosmogoniques, 1872, p. 

6 f. ; Hrozny, Mi^G viii. [1903] 252 tl’.), that seven 
beings, half-fish and half-man, came out of the 
Bersian (iulf and taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Ba))ylonia the arts of civilization. The first of 
these was called OAnnfis ; the second, AnnSddtos; 
and the last, OdAkGn. The last is supposed to be 
the same as DagAn ; and, on tlie strength of this 
identification, the numerous fish-men depicted in 
Bab.-Assyr. art (Wanl, Seal-Cylinders, 1910, pp. 
217, 282, 355 f., 385, 410) have l^en .sujmo.sed to be 
representations of DagAn (e.g. Layard, Nineveh, 
1849, ii. 353 and pi. at end of book ; Schrader, 
KAT^, 1882, p. 182; and in Kiehm, HWB^, 1874, 
p. 250; Menant, RHR xi. [1885] 295 tf. ; and mo.st 
of the fX)pular Imndbooks). Oddkon, however, has 
nothing to do with DagAn, but is the Sumerian 
fish-god U-ki-di-a, or U-di-a-ki, who is associated 
with the fish-god ffan-ni, the prototype of 0 Ann 6 s 
(Keisner, Hymn., 1896, pp. 91, 137 ; Hrozny, MVG 
viii. [1903] 258). The lish-men in Bab. art represent 
Ea, the god of the sea, and his attendants; but 
with these DagAn is never identified (Jensen, op. 
rit. 461 ; Zirnmern, KAT*, p. 358 ; Hrozny, op. cit. 
261 ; A. Jeiemias, Das ATimLichte d. alt. Orients^, 
p. 47o;. On the contrary, DagAn is constantly 
equated with Endil, or B61, the god of the earth. 
In the passages cited above he is associated with 
Anu, the sky-god, in the manner in which BAl is 
ordinarily associat ed, and in WAI (i. 4, no. 15, 
line 6 fl’., iii. 68, 21 rd) the identity of the older 
BAl of Nippur with DagAn is asserted (see Baal 
in vol. ii. p. 295 ; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 137, 142, 145, 
219). 

2 . The Canaanite DAgdn.-In the OT DAgdn 
appears as a god of the Philistines who had a 
temple at Gaza, and a temple and image at Ashdod 
(.Ig 162>*-, 1 S 6 *■^ 1 Mac 10 '^'- ID). Jerome in his 
com. on Is 46* (where some Gr. texts read ‘ Dagon* 
instead of ‘Nebo’) says: ‘ Dagon est idoluna 
Ascalonis, Gazae et reliquarum urbium Philistim.* 

The Philistines were a non-Semitic people who 
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came from Caphtor (prob. Crete). They are first 
mentioned as invading Palestine in the 8th year of 
Ramses in. (1190 B.C.). They seem not to have 
brought Dagfin with them, but to have adopted 
him from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
since he is found in place-names that are older 
than the time of their conquest and that lie outside 
of their territory. Bayti-Duquna appears in a list 
of the Egyptian king llamseB III., wnich is copied 
from an earlier original of the XVlIIth or XlAth 
dynasty (Muller, E^ypt. Researches, 1906, p. 49). 

It seems to be identical with BAth-DAgdn (Jos 15**) 

—which is either the modem Beit-Dejan, 6 miles 
S.E. from Jafl’a, or Ddjun, 1^ miles farther S.—and 
with Bit-Daganria of Sennacherib [Pris 7 n-Insc. ii. 

%5 = K1B ii. 92). There was another BHh-Ddn6n 
in Asher (Jos 19^'*). Jerome knows a Kepner- 
Dag6n{0S, ed. LagardeDl887], 104*®, 235**) between 
Diospolis and Jarnnia. There is also a modern 
Beit-Dejan, S.E. of NAblus. All these are doubtless 
survivals of ancient place-names, and indicate a 
wide dillusion of the cult of Dag6n in Canaan 
before the Philistine conquest. A borrowin^^ of 
Dagdn by the Phili.stines is not surprising, since 
they adopted the Canaanite'Ashtart (1 S 31*®) and 
the Syrian Atn-gatis (.see Atargatis in vol. ii. p. 
165). vViiethcr Mamas (Aram, Marnd, ‘ our Lord 
a d«nty of the Philistines at the beginning of our 
era, is the same as Dagdn is unknown (see Baethgen, 
Beitr., 1888, p. 65 f.). 

Dagon seems also to have been a god of the 
Plujenicians, either through survival from primi¬ 
tive Canaanite religion, or through adoption from 
the Philistines (cf. Philo Byblius in Muller, FHG 
iii. [1885] 567 f.). The Etym. magn. says that 
Betdgon (B6th-Dag6n) is Kronos among the 
Phoenicians. Sayce {Higher Criticis7n, p. 327) 
reports a seal bearing in Phoenician letters the 
inscription ‘ Baal-Dag6n,’ and the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, contains the words 
jjT mnK, which may mean ‘land of Dag6n,’ or 
merely ‘corn-land.’ 

The theory that DagAn is derived from dag, 

‘ fish,’ and that the image of DAg6n was half-man, 
half-fish, is not found in old Jewish sources such as 
the Targum and Talmud, or in Josephus; it first 
appears in Jerome, who interprets DagAn as 
compounded of 37 and |'in, and renders it piscis 
tristitue {OS, ed. Eaga^ae^ 32^; cf. 189**). This 
theory was adopted by Jewish commentators of 
the Middle Ages, from whom it has been inherited 
by modern scholars. It is still defended by Cumont 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, iv. [1909]), Baethgen {Beitr. 
65), Lagrange {RcL s^m. 131), A. Jeremias (ojo. cit. 
470). In support of this view it is urged (1) that 
DagOn is derived from J-n, ‘ fish ’ ; but it may come 
equally well from |n, ‘ corn,’ and may be a foreign 
w'ord H)r which no IIeb. etymology is to be sought. 
(2) In 1 S 5*, after the account of how Dagdn’s 
head and hands were broken off, the Heb. text 
reads p^, ‘only DfigOn was left upon 

him,’ wiiich t)avid IJirnhi translates ‘ only the form 
of a fi.sh was left.’ Wellhausen {Text Sam., 1871, 
p, 59) reads instead of and translates ‘only 
his iishy part was left ’; but Lagarde {Proph. Chald., 
1872, p. li), with more probability, reads '\^i, ‘his 
body,’ or, with the LXX, we may suppose that u 
has fallen out of the text befv^^e pi'?. In any case 
this does not prove, as Kimhi says, that ‘ from his 
navel down Dag6n had the form of a fish, and from 
his navel up the form of a man.’ (3) Derketo, or 
Atargatis, at Askalon had a fish’s tail (see Atar- 
OATIS in vol. ii. p. 166), and she was possibly the 
consort of DAgAn. But, even granting that the 
two were consorts, which is not known, there is no 
reason w’hy DAgAn should have had the same 
as his spouse. The Sumerian fish-god Udaki has 
as wife the com-goddess Nisaba (J/F(r viii. [1993] 
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263), and similarly the hsh-goddess Atargatis may 
have had as consort the corn-god D&gftn. (4) 
Coins of Arados and of Askalon Gating from about 
360 B.c. depict a triton-like ligure holding a trident 
in his right hand and a fish in his left (Head, Hist. 
Num., 1887, p. 666 ; Ilotlinann, ZA xi. [1896] 279 f. ; 
Lagrange, liel. s^m. 131). These are .supposed to 
be l)agon, but there is no proof. They are in pure 
Greek style, and far more probably depict Neptune. 
Accordingly, there is no better evidence that l)ag 6 n 
was a fisli-god than there is in the case of DagAn. 
From the seal referred to above we learn that he 
was one of the b^dlUn^ who in Canaan were pre¬ 
dominatingly agricultural deities (Hus 2’ <“0, and 
on this seal an ear of corn is depicted. According 
to 1 S 6 *, Dag 6 n was discernlited by ,Iah\veh ’8 
sending mice which de.stroyed the crops. This 
looks like an agricultural divinity. DagOn must 
also have been a warder-oTof disease, since he was 
attacked by Jaliweli’.s sending tumours ujkjh the 
Fhilistines (1 8 5®'*^-). He was also the leader of 
his })eople in war, who delivered their enemy into 
their hand (Jg 16“^'-) and in whose j)resence they 
set the ark as a trophy (1 8 5-). He was worshipped 
in joyous festivals with athletic sports (Jg 16^). 
The one rite of his cult that is known to us is his 
priests’ avoidance of treading upon the threshold 
of his sanctuary (1 8 5*, Zeph P). 

3 . The identity of Dagan and Dagdn.—This is 

doubted by Jensen 449 tl.) and by Moore 

{EBi i. 085}, but is accepted by Schrader, Raethgen, 
Raiulissin, Savee, Rezohl, Ziinmern, Ja.strow, 
Hroznv, and Lagrange. It is prol)able for the 
following reasons ;—( 1 ) The two names are jireci.se 
etymological equivalents. Heb. 6 i.s a modiheation 
of an original d, and is represented in Assvr. either 
by d or by it: e.g. A7n7ndn, A.ssyr. ATrimdrui; 
Ashkr.luTi, A.s.syr. Iskaiihui. Hence Heb, DdgCii 
is rightly reprcnluced by Assyr. Dagd7i, or Dagmxa 
(Bezold, Catalogue^ iv. 1482). The occurrence of 
the two forms shows that the resemblance is not 
accidental. ( 2 ) The Canaanite Dagdn-takala in 
the Ainarna letter.'^ (Winckler, 215f.) mu-st have 
l)een a worshipper of Dagbn. (There can be no 
doubt that thi.s is the name of a god, in spite of the 
lack of determinative.) (3) The Heb. name 
Dngon appears in the annals of Sennacherib as 
Bii rJagf(7i7Ui. (4) The combination Dftg67i’Baal 
on the seal referred to above is analogous to the 
combination Bel Dagdn in Babylonia. (5) The 
statement of Philo Byblius {FUG iii. 567 f.) that 
Dagbn was the son 01 Ouranos and Ge points to 
his identity with Bbl-DagAn, the earth-god of the 
Bab. triad. ( 6 ) The character of Dagbn, so far as 
we know it, as a national god of agriculture and of 
war, corresponds to the character of the Bab. 
DagAn. 

4 . The orig^in of DagAn-Dagon.—Schrader 
(KAT‘, p. 181 I.), Delitzsch ( Wo lag das Paradies?f 
1881, p. 139), Sayce {Higher Cril. p. 325), on the 
basis of the association with Ann, regard DagAn 
as a Sumerian deity whose cult w'as adopted by the 
Semitic Babylonians, and by them passed on to 
Me.sopotamia and Palestine ; but his name never 
occurs before 2.W0 B.C., and then only in the 
inscriptions of Semitic kings. All the personal 
names com[)ounded with DagAn are Semitic, and 
many of them show the West Semitic type that is 
frequent in the period of the dynasty of y ammurabi. 
Now that it is known that Babylonia was invaded 
by the Amorites about 2500 B.C., and that the first 
dynasty of Babylon was Arnorite (Meyer, Gesch * 
i. [1909] 46311'.}, the theory has become ex- 
cee<lingly probable that DagAn was a god of the 
Amorites, who.se worship was brought by them 
from their original home into both Babylonia and 
Palestine : so Bezold {ZA xxi. [1908] 254), Meyer ; 
[op. cit. 467), Jastrow(Ae/. Bab. 220), Clay(jfmwrrM, i 


p. 147), Cook {Rel. Anc.. Palestine, 1908, p. 92). 
This theory is favoured by the fact that Hammurabi 
in the prologue to his Code (iv. 28) speaks as though 
DagAn were the ancestral god of his race. 

If DagAn-Dagbn was originally the god of a 
people speaking a language .similar to Hebrew, 
then the most j)robable etymology for his name is 
the one given by Philo Byblius {FUG iii. 567), and 
suggested as an alternate by Jerome, that it is the 
same as Can.-Heb. ‘corn.’ This agrees with 

the facts noteil above, that both in Babylonia and 
in Canaan he was a god of the eartli and of agri¬ 
culture, and that on a seal he is called bdal and 
has the emblem of an ear of corn (so Movers, 
L. Miiller, Schrbder, Pietschmann, Wellhausen). 
Jensen in Baudi.s.sin {PJiF* iv. 426) suj'gests a 
derivation from Arab. dagTx, ‘copious rain. 

LiTKRATt'RR.—See the bibliographies under Baal, Canaanitm * 
and, for the older literature, Baudissin, art. ‘ Dagon,’ In PRE* 
iv. (ISOS); also Menant, ‘ Le .Mylhe de Dagon,’ in RUR xi. 
(1.‘<S5) 205 IT. ; Jensen, Kogmohujie der Bahylonier, 1800, p. 
4-19ff. ; Sayce, IJinher Crit. and Mon., 1804, p. 326 ft. ; Moore, 
art. ‘ Dagon,* in tlBi i. (1809); Thenius-LChr, Com. on Sam., 
1808, p. 30 ; H. P. Smith, C’om. oi\ Sam., 1899, p. 38 ; Cumont, 
art. ‘I>agon,* in Pauly-VVissowa, RE, 1909; Jastrow, Rflitfum 
Bab. und A/fsyr. i. (1005) 219f. ; Hroxny, 'Cannes, Pagan, 
und Dagon,’ in MVG viii. (1003) 94-106; Zimmem, KAT^, 
1903, p. 3.58; Lagrange, Etudes snr Ui rel. 1905, p. 131 ; 

A. Jeremias, Ihxn A i im Lichte des alien Orieuts'^, 1906, p. 
470; Clay, Amurru, tha Home of the Northern Semites, 1009, 

p. 146. Lewis Bavles Patox. 

DAIBUTSU (‘Great Buddha’).—The name 
given to several colos-sal images found in Japan, 
'riiese vary in size, posture, material, etc. ; some 
indeed are not nm(‘h larger than the ordinary size 
of the human Ixidy, and scarcely deserve the title 
of daihutsii popularly a.s.signed to them. 8()me of 
them are of wood, but the majority are of bronze ; 
some are in a .sitting posture, others in a standing 
one ; recumbent figures, such as are seen in Ceylon 
or Burma, are never found in .lapan. The Bud- 
dha.s repre.sented are Vairocliaoa, AmitAl)ha, 
AvalpkitcJ^vara (Kwannon), K.8itigarbha (Jizo), 
and Sakyamuni, but there are also repre.sentations 
of other Jbiddhas and Bodhi.sattva.s. For tlie pur- 
|)oses of this article, three daibutsu only will be 
•onsidered, viz. those at Nara, Kyoto, and Kania- 
■cura. These are the daibutsu that are properly 
so called. 

I. Daibutsu at Nara.—This was erected under 
the auspices of the Emperor Shbmu Tennb (A.D. 
724-748), the most zealous, perhaps, of all the 
Buddhist Emperors of the country. It is of 
e.special interest to the student of the religious 
history of Japan, as being connected with Shbmu’.s 
audacious but successful plan of planting Bud¬ 
dhism firmly on the soil of Japan by proclaiming 
its essential identity with the Shintoism indigen¬ 
ous to the country. In tliis plan the Emperor was 
ably assisted by a Korciin priest of the name of 
Gvogi,* who must be considered as the true parent 
of the Ryobu, or amalgamated Buddbo- 8 hintoisin, 
which continued in force until the Meiji era. 
Gyogi’s plan was to impress the native mind with 
the dignity of Buddhism by the erection of a 
colossal statue of Buddha set up in a temple 
architecturally worthy to be tlie religious centre 
of the country, and then to aKsorb into the organ¬ 
ized system thus e.stablished the whole of the 
native cults which were then, a.s now, Ixnind up 
w'ith the life and worship of the nation. This 
couM not be done without the sanction of the 
Shinto priesthood, and the instruments chosen to 

1 Gyogl, the dencendant of a Korean king, was bom in a.d. 
668 in Japan, where his family had been domiciled for some 
time. Ordained to the priesthood at 18, he soon diatlnguished 
himself by his practical schemes for the Improvement of the 
country—road-building, etc. He became spiritual adviser to 
the Emperor Shomu and his consort K6my6, and Inaugurate 
the movement for the amalgamation of the two religions then 
existing in Japan—undoubtedly with the best of Intentions 
He died in 749, Just before the completion of the daibiutu. 
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^ure their wsent were Gyogi himself and the 
Udaijin Tachihaiia no Moroye. According to the 
Daibutsu^ngi, (.yogi was sent to Ise, nominally 
for the purpose of prayer, but actually, it would 
Deem, to confer with the authorities at the lae 
Bhrines. A sum ar messenger was dispatched to 
the Hachiman shnne at Uaa in Kyushu. The 
results of these preliminary meetinga having been 
found satisfactory, a formal embas.sy was sent, 
with lachibana no Moroye at its head, to pro¬ 
pitiate the Sun-goddess, and the result was a 
formal reply, conveyed first in a dream to SliOmu, 
and then in a definite message, that the Great 
Sun-gofldess was pleased to identify lu^rself with 
Daunchi (‘ great sun ’) Nyorai, whose true es-sence 
was the great Buddha Vairochana. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that groat system which taught 
the Japanese to see in the gods of Shinto mani¬ 
festations of the deities of liuddliism, and enabled 
them to become Buddliists without ceasing to be 
Shintoists. I his was in 743. The colossal image 
w’os tlie perpetual memorial of the alliance thus 
cemented. The casting w'as completed in 749 , the 
inauguration ceremony was helo forthwith, and 
the whole work was finished in 751. The statue, 
which is in a sitting po.sture, is 53 ft. in height, 
7 ft. higher than the similar image at Kamakura. 
It stands in tlie Dnibutsu f/en, or ‘ Hall of the 
Daihutsu,’ in the Todaiji Temple at Nara, tlie 
huihling in whicli it is enclosed .serving to some 
e.xteiit to conceal the magnilicence of its pro¬ 
portions. 

It was the desire of the Emperor and Empre.s 8 
to have Gyogi |>erform the ceremony of inaugura¬ 
tion. Hut he did not live to see the completion of 
tlie statue. At the New Year’s festivities in A.D. 
749, Shrunu and Komyo liad received from Gyogi 
the vows of tlie Bodhisattva, and liad retired /roiu 
the World, abdicating in favour of their daughter 
Koken. Gyogi, feeling the approach of death, 
then designated a tit person to take his place— 
an Indian monk of the name of Ikxlhisena, known 
iri Japan a.s Haramon Soio, or the Brahman arch- 
hisliop. (Japan was at the time feeling the ellects 
of the Muhaininadan ujdieaval. Ueiugees from 
India, Persia, an<l Central Europe, gathering at 
the court of the Tang in Singanfu, had continued 
their w'anderings a.s far as Japan, and in the 
reigns of Sh 6 mii and Koken we tind not only Bud¬ 
dhist monks from India, but Manichu ans, and 
even a Nestorian Christian doctor, at the court 
of Nara.) 


China, and who travelled through Japan on n 
wheelbarrow collecting money. In 1667, the 
teinple was burnt, but the daibutsu remained 
uninjured. Time, however, has necessitated many 
repairs from generation to generation. Very 
little, probably, of the original material now re¬ 
mains, yet the daihutsu, has retained its identity 
throughout all its changes. 

2. Daibutsu at Kyoto.—We have seen that the 
temple enclosing the daibutsu at Nara was burnt 
during the civil troubles in 1567. The temple 
remained in a ruinous condition for many years, 
and this suggested to Hideyoshi, who became 
Kwainpaku in 1585, the idea of reconstructing 
it on some other site, and of placing in it a 
colossal image which should be more magnificent 
even than the one at Nara, and which should also 
be a perpetual memorial of himself. In 1586 he 
selected a site on the Amida-zaka at Kyoto, and 
commenced the erection of his temple. It did not 
seem as though Heaven were propitious to his 
designs. The .irst tcn-ole, built of wood brought 
from the di.stri( t.s of 'V )s:i, Kii, and Kiso, and con¬ 
taining a wooden daihutsu (of Lochana-Buddha), 
Iho ft. in height, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1596. Nothing daunted, Hideyoslii set to work 
again on a more substantial structure. On Jan. 
15. 1 (> 03 , thecasting of the bronze daibutsu having 
been iroinplcted up to the neck, the building and 
scallohling caught fire and were destroyed, and, 
Hideyoshi being by this time dead, no immediate 
a^einpt was made to repair the disaster. 

A year or two later, however, Tokugawa lyeyaau, 
being anxious to reduce the family of Hideyoshi 
to impotence, suggested to Hideyori that the 
completion of the daibutsu and temple would 
form a very fitting tribute to the memory of his 
great father. Hideyori and his mother fell into 
the trap, and ruined themselves financially with 
the carrying out of Hideyoshi’s magiiihcent but 
extravagant design. Hideyoshi’s structure was 
150 ft. in height, 272 ft. in length, 167^ ft. in 
depth. The roof was supported by 92 pillars, 
with an average diameter of 5 ft., and the sitting 
figure of Lochana-Buddha was 58^ ft. in height. 
When the whole was tinished, lyeyasu picked a 
quarrel with Hideyori over an insult, real or pre¬ 
tended, supposed to be conveyed to him in the 
inscriptions on the hells. The dedication cere¬ 
monies were postponed, and it was not long before 
lyeyasu took up arms against the family of Hide¬ 
yoshi and crushed it for ever. 


When the day for the inauguration of the 
statue came, Bodhisena mounted the platform 
and * opened its eyes ’ wdth a brush dipped in 
water, 'fhe whole congregation had its part in 
the ceremony, for a long string, fastened to the 
brush, passed among them for those who would 
to take in their hands. The congregation com¬ 
prised the ex-Emperor Shomu and his Empress, 
the reigning Empress KOken, and all the mag¬ 
nates of the court. It was an imposing congre¬ 
gation in another sense, for, in the parlance of 
the day, lSh5mu was an incarnation of Kwannon ; 
Kydhen, who w'as considered to be the founder of 
the temple, w'as looked upon as an incarnation of 
Maitreya ; Gyogi, of Manjusri ; and Bodhisena, 
of Sanmntabhadra. The Buddhist doctrines that 
W’ere at that time uppermost in the mind of Japan 
were those known os Kegon, contained in the 
mystic Scriptures of the Avatamsaka. 

'riie Nara daibutsu has experienced many vicissi¬ 
tudes. In 855 its head fell oft’ and w'as with difti- 
culty restored to its position ; in 1180, during the 
civil wars, the temple was burned, and the nead 
melted. The image remained headless until 1195, 
when it was restored, through the efforts mainly 
of Jugen, a disciple of Honen, who had been in 


WideyoT^B daibutsu was destroyed by earthquake 
in 1662, and the copper used for coinage. No 
interest attaches to its successors. The present 
Kyoto daihutsu dates from 1801. 

3 . Daibutsu at Kamakura.—This image, though 
smaller than the one at Nara, is much better 
known. It stands in the open, amidst beautiful 
surroundings, and is constantly being photo¬ 
graphed. No illustrated description of Japan 
would be complete without it. It is an image of 
Amida, 49 ft. 7 in. in height, and may be taken 
as marking an era in Japanese Buddhism. The 
daibutsu at Kyoto had no real spiritual significa¬ 
tion ; it was erected by men devoid of rdigious 
faith, for purposes of self-glorification. That at 
Nara symbolizes that union of Buddhism and 
Shintoism which was made possible by an accept¬ 
ance of the peculiar tenets of the Kegon school, 
with Vairochana as its chief Buddha. The Kama¬ 
kura daibutsu is an image of Amida, and marks 
the period when Vairoeliana was going out of 
fashion, and Amitablia, with the sects devoted to 
his worship, was coming to the front. 

It is saitl that the idea of having a daibutsu at 
Kamakura first occurred to Minamoto Yoritomo 
in A.D. 1195, when he was assisting at the cere- 
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monies of the re-dedication of the Nara itna^e 
after its restoration. Yoritoino, dying in 1195, 
did not live to see the completion of his design. 
It was not, how'ever, sullered to fall to the ground, 
Ita no Tsubone, one of the ladies of Yoritomo’s 
court, undertaking to collect funds for the pur 
pose. Ita no Tsubone’s ell'orts >vere supplemented 
Dy a priest named J6ko, who was also active in 
collecting contributions. A wooden image was 
erected in 1241, the bronze one in 1252. The lirst 
was, dedicated to Amida, the second apparently 
to Sikyamuni. But the present image, represent¬ 
ing Amida, is said to be the very image erected in 
1252, in which case we have an image with a 
double dedication—to Sakyamuni and to Amida. 
This, however, presents no ditliculty. At son 
ichi (‘two blessed ones with one personality’) 
is a common doctrine of the Jodo sects, Saky¬ 
amuni ami Amitabha being looked upon as identi¬ 
cal in essence whilst distinct in personality and 
name. Like the daihutsii at Nara, this image 
was originally enclosed within a temple. But tlie 
temple was ifestroyed by tidal waves in the year 
1369 and again in the year 1494, and no attemnt 
has been made since the histcatastro})he to rebiiiul 
it. Strange to say, the metal does not seem to 
have snllcred at aJJ from the inclemencies of the 
weather. A. Lloyd. 

DAITYA. — The word daitya, the formation of 
which is e.xplaincd by I’anini (iv. 1, 85), etymo¬ 
logically means ‘descendant of Diti,’ just like 
Daiteya and Ditija ; it occurs in classical Sanskrit 
literature from the Epics downwards, and is there 
synonymous with Asiira and Ddnava, which are 
alreaily found in Vedic literature. This article 
must, therefore, treat of all three—Asuras, Dana- 
vas, and Daityas—as denoting one kind of demons 
or enemies of the gods. 

The word asura originally had not an altogether 
evil meaning, and it is still used in the Kigveda as 
an epithet of the higher gods, especially of Varuna; ^ 
but even there it has in other places the meaning 
‘inimical to the gods.’ In the Brahmanas and 
Upani^ads the latter meaning is exclusively given 
to the word asura, which is there the common 
name of demons as enemies of the gods. Both the 
Asuras and the gods are descendants of Prajapati. 
According to the Satapatha Brdhmana, the Asuras 
were created from the downward breathing of 
Prajapati, and entered the earth they had dark¬ 
ness and magic {mdyd) assigned to them by him,* 
and held to untruth.'* Originally they had divided 
the world with the gods,® and once built three 
strongholds, one in each world. But they con¬ 
tinually contended against the gods, and, though 
they were more numerous or more powerful than 
the latter,* they were in the end always defeated 
by them. Frequently they were put to flight by 
Indra, with or w ithout the assistance of Brhaspati. 
Thus at last they were driven from the earth and 
the regions above.’ 

From these statements it appears that the authors 
of the Brahmanas and Upani^ads regarded the 
Asuras m the pre-eminently evil ones ; once* it is 
even said that their alleged battles with the gods 
are fictitious, and that they became degraded 
through their own w ickedness. It is, however, to 
be noted that they are enemies only of god.s, not 
of men ; some peoples (the Easterns and others) 
are even said to be of A sura-nature, and it is added 
that they make their burial-places round and line 

1 Asurj/a (adj. aud Bubttt.) in the Rii^veda refers to godu, and 
not to demons. 

2x1. 1. 8. *11.4.2,6. 

4 ix. 6. 1, 12 ff. * i. 2. 6, 1 fl. 

• Brhad Araxtyaka, I. 8. 1. 

7 Satapatha Brdhmax^a, xiii. 8. 1. 6. 

? lb . xi 1. 6, 9 


them with stones.* This seems to imply that some 
peoples were supposed to worship Asuras.^ 

As regards the second synonym of Daitya, men¬ 
tioned above, viz. Ddnava^ we find this w’ord, os 
well as ddnu, from which it is derived, used in the 
Kigveda very much in the same sense as the later 
asTira, A female ddnu is mentioned (I. xxxii. 9) as 
the mother of Wxtm^vrtraputrd). She came in later 
times to be regarded as the mother of the Danavas ; 
for danava might be taken as a metronymic from 
ddim, and mythologists, of course, gladly availed 
themselves of this etymology in drawing un their 
legendary genealogies. The Daityas are derived 
from Diti, as the Dinavas from Dinu ; but there 
is this dillerence, that rfdmica was an ancient name 
for demons which gave rise to a myth of their 
descent, while daitya is a name derived, after the 
Vetiic period, from a somewhat ill-defined and evi¬ 
dently not popular deity, Diti. She is mentioned 
thrice in the Kigveda* and several times in the 
Atharvaveda, almost always in conjunction with 
the well-known great goddess Aditi, apparently as 
her sister, to whom slie may be said to owe her 
existence, through a popular et 3 ’jnology u hi< h re¬ 
garded aditi as formed by a privative and ddi, just 
as a.sura was derived from sura. Diti, a product 
of priestly speculation, would scarcely liave given 
rise to the popular name Daitya; but the latter 
w’as apparently formed as a ‘pendant’of Aditya 
—a name which already in the Kigveda denoted a 
class of deities including some of the highe.st gods, 
and at the same time had been regarded as a metro¬ 
nymic from Aditi. 8o, to match it, the foes of the 
A<lityas — the Asuras — were named, by another 
metronymic, Daitya, after Diti, though this god- 
de.ss had scarcely any hold on the imagination of 
the people. 

The onl^' myth related of Diti in the Rdindyana 
(i. 46) and the I’uranas* betrays a similar tendency. 
It is to the follow ing etlect: 

In the battle between the gods and the Laityaa, which ciHued 
on the churninjf of the ocean, the laUer weio worsted and slain. 
Dit) then performed austerities, and asked Ka4ya})a for a boon, 
viz. that she utight give birth to a son who should vanquish 
Indra. Ka^yapa granted the boon on condition that she should 
remain entirely pure for a thousand years. During her preg¬ 
nancy In<ira watohed her clos»‘l\, and at last found her in an 
Impure position. Theieuj>on he entered her womb, .ind divided 
the einbrvo into seven parts, which became the seven lords of 
the .Maruis, or winds. 

The present wiiter is of opinion that tbi.s myth 
was invented in order to explain that the Daityas 
are the elder brothers of the gods. For viarxit 
is also used, at least in classical Sanskrit, as a 
synonj’m of deva, ‘god.’ Tiie motive of the myth 
lies, obviously, in an etymology which derives 
diti from the rooted, ‘to cut.’® The myth itself 
is evidently not an old one, for it rests on the 
assumption that the Daityas are the children of 
Diti, and that they were killed in battle by the 
gods. 

In epic and classical Sanskrit literature, where 
Asura, Danava, and Daitya are interchangeable 
terms, these beings continue to be regarded as 
rivals, and, occasionally, as deadly foes, of the 
gods; but the altitude of the writers has decidedly 
changed since the composition of the Brahmanas. 
Thus, the great enic contains^ several stories in 
which the Asuras—Vi*tra, Bali, Sambara, Nainuchi, 
and others—are siioken of as virtuous and wise ; 
1 Satapatha Brdhmaxjui, xiil. 8. 1. 6, xiii. 8. 2. 1. 

* It may he remarked, as illustrative of the godless character 
of the Asuras, that the secondary word sura, ‘god,* was formed 
from orura, the latter being wrongly understc^ to be a-rtira, 

' Don-god.’ 

3 According to Bdhtlingk-Roth (6’kr. Wort^rb., 8t. Petersb., 
1875,s.e. ‘ Dili'), the Dili of the Kigveda Is different from the 
Diti of the Atharvaveda. 

4Cf. Wilson, Pifnu Buraia, 11. 79, note J. 

* It may be mentlone<l that the Mahdbhdrata (ix. 88. 32 ff.) 
contains an entirely different account of Uie origin of the 
Maruts ; they were formed from the vital seed of the rf* Ma^ 
kanaka fallinginlu the river 8arasvati. 
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and florae Asuras are acknowledged by gods as their 
friends ai^d prot6g6s, e,g, Prahrftda by Vi§nu, and 
Bftna by Siva. Moreover, they were not believed 
to leacl a life of wickedness, but to conform to the 
precepts of the Veda. They had a teacher and 
priest of their own, a purvhita, in tlie person of 
Sukra, otherwise called Kavya Usanas, a descend¬ 
ant of the great r^i lihj-gu.* 

Finally, the abode of the Asuras, Patala, is 
described not as a dwelling-place of demons, but 
as equalling, and even surpassing, the heavenly 
regions in beauty and splendour. In popular litera¬ 
ture, also, the Asuras seem to have been looked 
upon with a de<i(led sympathy, for bk. viii. of 
the Kalhnsdritsdnara contains the story of Sdrya- 
prabha, apparently the subject of a romantic epic, 
the hero of which is an A sura who is held up to 
our admiration. People seem to have cherished a 
similar feeling towards the Asuras as towards the 
Nftgas, who shared the Patala regions with them. 
On the other hand, whenever the contention of the 
Asnras with the gods becomes the subject of the 
writers, they are at one with the Vedic authors, 
and (lescrihe tlie flaityas as demons given to deeds 
of violence, skilled in .sorcery and magic f)Ower, and 
able to make tliemselves invisible or to assume any 
shape at will.^ 

1 ne MahnJifuirnta and the Purnrias contain ac¬ 
counts of the origin and genealogy of the Asuras, 
which, however, ditler considerably in details. 
Marlciii, one of the six mental sons of llrahma, 
produced by his will a son, Kaiyapa, a prmd/mti, or 
secondary creator. He married tnirteen daughters 
( jjutrikds) of I )ak.sa, who was also a prnmpati. The 
first place in the list of these thirteen daughters of 
Dak^a ih always given to Aditi, and the second to 
I^iti; but the latter w’a.s the eldest, as is expressly 
staUMl in Mafinh. xii. 207, 20. Diti had but one 
son, Hiranyaka^ipu, the ruler of the Asuras, He 
bad live sons, Prahrada, etc. ; I’ralirada had three 
sons, Virochana, etc. ; Virochana’s son was Bali, 
wiiOHo son wiiH Bana. These Asuras and their 
progeny * are, properly speaking, the Daityas ; but 
popular usage taKes no account of this genealogy, 
and regards all enemies of the gods as sons of Diti. 
By Danu, another daughter of Dak^a, Kasyapa 
liari 33 or 40 sons, amon^ whom are enumerated the 
most famous Asuras. The sons and grand.sons of 
these are said to be countless ; they are tlm Danavas 
proper, but the above remark about the Daityas 
applies also to them. Kasyapa’s son by the fourth 
daughter of Dakj^a, Siinhika, is the famous Asura 
ItAliu, whose head w'as cut oil’ by Visnu, and who 
ever since persecutes sun and moon, and occasion¬ 
ally swallows them {mythological cause of eclipses). 
Danayus, the iifth wife of Kasyapa, became the 
mother of Bala and Vrtra, the Asuras who were 
killed by Indra; and Kala, the sixth wife of Kas¬ 
yapa, gave birth to the Kalakeytis, a cla-ss of 
Asuras. Accordingly, the Mahdbhdrata (i. 65) 
derives the w’hole race of Asuras from five daugh¬ 
ters of Daksja. 

According to the Purdna^* Simhika was 

the sister of Hiranyakanipu, and wife of Vipra- 
chitti, a son of Danu, and, os the same source does 
not mention the alx)ve-nained wives of Kasyapa, 
or at least does not make them the ancestresses of 
separate A.sura familie.s, there are practically only 
two races of Asiira.s acknowledged by the Puranas, 
viz. Daityas and Danavas. There are variations 

1 It may be mentioned in this connexion that Indra, by killing 
Vj-tra, incurred the sin of brahuuxhatyd, or murder of a 
Hrahman, and in consequence lost hie celestial kingdom 
(Mahdbhdrata, lit 101, v. 10, xii. 2S1, 842). Still, Vrtra is but 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods. « 

aCf. V. Fausbdll, Indian Mythology, aoeording to iho Mahd- 
bhArata, Ixiridoii, 1903, p. Sff. 

* Not enumerated In the Kifpu Pnrdva, but In eome others, 
s.g. Vdyu PurdxM (Bibl, Jnd.), 6* 74 f. 

4 Wilson, op eit. 11. SO. 


in other Puranas which need not be detailed 
here.* 

The Puranas, however, have another account of 
the origin of the Asuras at the first creation of the 
world : 3 

‘ Hr.ahinfi, l)eiiig desirous of creating the four onlers of beings 
teriiied ;;<)d8, (lemoiiH, progenitors, and men, collected his mind 
into ilHclI. Whilst thus concentrated, the quality of darkness 
pervaded his body, and tlience the Asuras were first V>om, 
issuing from his thigh. Brahma then abandoned that form 
which was composed of the rudiment of darkness, and which, 
being deserted i)y iiiin, heciinie night.' 

Wilson says in a note: ‘ Theae reiterated, and not always 
very congruous, ac-counUs of tiie creation are ex])lained by tiie 
Purar;us as referring to different kalpas, or renovations of the 
world, and therefore in\olviiig no incompatifiility. A better 
reason tor their appearance is the jirolialtilily tiiat they have 
been borrowed from different original anthoritics.’ 

As regards tiie origin of the Asuras, it is probable 
that the myth quoted above has been develoiied 
from the statement in the Brahmanas mentioned 
at the beginning of tliis article. The genealogy of 
the Asuras is of later growth, and introduces a new 
element of confui^^on into the accounts of them. 
How, for instaiK C, coid<. Hiranyakasipu, the first¬ 
born of all Daityas ana Danavas, rule over the 
whole race of Daityas and Danavas, who, according 
to the Pauram. tlieory, sprang from his children 
and grandciiiidri n ? 

It has ia^on said above that the Asuras reside in 
Pat da, and the ^atapatha Brdhinana already 
states that tl:*jy entered the earth. Yet they are 
not restrict od to l^atala, hut may ow’n towns and 
fortresses on earth, in air, and in heaven. Thus 
the three sons of Ttiraka possessed three towns, 
which, united into one, became the famous Tripura, 
which Siva reduced to aslies with his m 3 \stical 
arrow. The Paulornas and Kalakahjas inhabited 
the flydng town Hiranyapura, which was destroyed 
by Arjuna {Mnhdb. viii. 33 f., iii. 173). Another 
tribe of the Danava.s, the Nivatakavachas, live on 
the shore of the ocean, where Arjuna vanquishes 
them (lb. iii. 168 tf.). In most stories about Asuras, 
the scene is laid in the upper regions, where they 
acciuire power even over the three worlds, till some 
god .slays them. 

The belief that the Asuras dwell in the regions 
below has been common to all Indian sects. Thus, 
according to the Northern Buddhists, the world of 
the Asuras, who, besides the Daityas, comprise 
the Rfi.ksa.sas, Yaksas, and similar demons, is the 
uppermost of the four Avdyalokas, or worlds of 
suffering; and it is situated exactly as far below the 
surface of the earth as the world of Indra is above 
it. Among the Asuras the foremost rank is held 
by Rahu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun 
and moon.* The Jains reckon the Asuras, or, as 
they call them, the Asurakumaras, as the lowest 
cla.ss of the Bhavanavfisin or Bhaumeyaka gods, and 
assign them the uppermost part of Eatnaprabhd, 
the highest hell-region, as their residence.^ 

A great many names of Asuras are given in epic 
and cla8.sical Sanskrit literature, some of which 
have already been mentioned. We add the names 
of a few more who are frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the god who slew or overcame 
them : Bala, Vrtra, Namuchi, Trisiras, Jamhha, 
and Pftka were slain by Indra ; Madhu, Kaitahha, 
Bali, Mura, and Naraka by Vii^nu (who is thence 
called Daitydri, foe of the Daityas) or Kr^na; 
Pralamba by Balarama ; Samhara by Pradyumiia; 
Andhaka by 6iva, who also destroyed Iripiira; 
Sumhha, Nisumhha, and Mahisa by Devi; Taraka 
and Bfina by Karttikeya; and llvala and Vfitapi 
by Agastya. 

I Wilson, op. eit., in his notes to pp. 26, CPff. It may b« 
mentioned that the Vdyu Piirapa gives the progeny of Dana- 
(ii. 7, 30 ff.). 

<1 Wilson, op. cit. 1. 97 f. 

• Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhinn (GIAP Hi. 8), 1896; and 
the works quoted there, p. 57, n. 7. 

4 Tattvdrihddhigama Sutra, iv. 11, tr. in ZDMG lx. 319. 
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The Asuras (Daityas, Dilnavas) constitute the 
highest class of demons; they are the enemies of 
the gods, and not of mankind ; indeed, men seem, 
as a rule, excluded from tlieir sphere of action. 
This is the princijjal point in which tliey differ from 
the remaining classes of demons, such as Uak^asas, 
Yak^as, Nagas, etc., who sustain hostile or friendly 
relations with men. See art. Brahmanlsm. 

In conclusion, an opinion must be noticed which 
has been [)ut forward by some writers—most 
recently by the Danish scholar V. FausbblD— 
viz. that the wars of the Suras and Asuras are 
but a mythological account of what originally was 
a strife between the Aryans and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India. bausboll includes among 
the Asuras other classes of demons, Kaksasas, 
Vakhas, Nagas, etc.—a course which, as has just 
been oointed out, cannot be admitted. As regards 
the Asuras proper, with whom alone we are 
concerned in this article, his theory is without 
foundation, and is quite unnecessary. The Indians 
had at least two war-gods—In<ira, and, in later 
times, Karttikeya. Warlike gods presuppose, in 
India as elsewhere, enemies with whom to wage 
war, and those enemies were the Asuras, Danavas, 
or Daityas. 

Litrraturk.—T his has been sufficiently indicated in the course 
of the article. IIKKMANN JACOBI. 

DAKHMA.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Farsi). 

DANAIDS.—The Danaids (Aai/alSei) were the 
daughters of Danaus. Their number is variously 
given : HecaUeus (schol. on Eurip. Orest. 872) 
enumerates twenty, and Hesiod {ap. Hecatams, 
toe. cit.) fifty; the latter figure has won general 
acceptance. Their fame is enshrined in two legends 
—the one telling how they murdered their bride¬ 
grooms during their wedding night; the other 
how, after death, they were condemned to pour 
water into vessels full of holes. 

I. The standard form of the first le‘^end is that 
given to it by /Escliylus ; it forms the oasis of the 
story as fountl in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, 
ii. 12 tf. (cf. schol. on Homer, II. i. 42), and 
Hyginus’s FabulcE, 168 (cf. schol. on Stat. Theb. 
ii. 222 ; schol. Strozz. on German, Aratea^ p. 172, 
ed. Breysig). We find part of it in tlie extant 
' Ix^TtSes of i'Eschylus—the first portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy—and the entire myth in the prophecy of 
Fronictheus in Prom. Vinci. 853 ff. The story is 
as follows. The fifty Danaids flee, under their 
father’s direction, from Egypt to Argos, in order 
to escape from the unwelcome suit of their coiisims, 
the fifty sons of A^gyptus. The youths, however, 
set out after them, and, by mere superiority of 
force, compel the maidens to marry them. Danaus, 
however, commands his daughters to kill their re¬ 
spective husbands, and all of them obey save one, 
liypermnestra, who spares Lynkeus out of love. 
Hypermnestra, saved from her father’s vengeance, 
and at length reconciled to him, continues tlie line¬ 
age of the family, and by inheritance .secures for her 
acknowledged husband the over-lordship of Argos. 

The scene of the myth is thus Argos, and, indeed, 
the mere name of the father and hi« daughters 
indicates this locality, as in Homer the Ar^ves are 
most frequently referred to as Aaraol. Since the 
publication of rreller’s Griechische Mythologie (cf. 
li.* [Berlin, 18G1] 45 11.) the myth has been com¬ 
monly interpreted as relating to the scarcity of 
water in ‘ thirsty Argos’; the slaying of the bride¬ 
grooms is taken to mean the drying up of the 
yirings. This hypothesis is still adhered to by 
Ed. Meyer (Porschungen zur alten Gesch. i. [Halle, , 
1892] 74) and Waser (in Pauly-WLssowa, iv. 2089), 

* Op. cit. p. 41 f. 


but its lack of evidence is on a level with its failure 
in lucidity (cf. P. Fried Hinder, Argolica, Berlin, 
1905, p. 24). It is certainly true that the full, 
though not identical, lists of the Danaids given by 
Apollodorus, ii. 16, and Hyginus, Fab. 170, contain 
at least one name, Amymone, which is also the 
name of a fountain in Argos ; and, while there may 
be another here and there which could be appositely 
applied to a spring, this cannot be said of the 
majority. Amymone, moreover, is the subject of a 
special myth, which hears no resemblance to that 
of the others: she yields herself to Poseidon, who 
in return reveals to her the springs of Lerna ; and 
she bears to him a son named Nauplius (Apollod. 
ii. 14 and 23; Hygin. Fab. 169). The purport of 
this story is, in fact, the direct opposite of the 
Danaid myth ; the latter really implies that the 
maidens, in order to preserve their virginity, do not 
shrink from slaying even their bridegrooms. It is 
true that this aspect is not made explicit in the 
story as related by ^Eschylus, who lays stress on 
the Danaids’ hatred of the ^gyntiads only, not of 
men in general, and sneaks or their timidity of 
character. His reason for making this alteration 
is revealed in the only pas.sage of any length that 
now remains of the tliird portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy (fr. 44), in which Aphrodite extols the 
might oi love, and so vindicate.s Hypermnestra and 
her disobedience to her father’s cruel coniniand. 
The Aeschylean rendering, however, is really a 
transformation of the original myth, as appears 
from the following considerations. (1) The slaying 
of men by the Danaids has always formed the kernel 
of the myth. (2) Their fruitless labour of water- 
drawing after death, as will he shown below (§ 2 ), 
is an indication of the fact that they were never 
married. (3) The only extant fragment of the epic 
Aai'aldii repre.sents them as beings of Amazon-like 
nature. From this epic, which, according to the 
Borgia tablet (Jahn-Michaelis, Grierh. Bilder- 
chroniken^ Bonn, 1873, p. 76, K*), contained 6500 
lines, or about half the number in the lliad^ 
Clement of Alexandria [Strom, iv. 120-124), when 
giving examples of brave women, cites the cases 
not only of Leaina and lelesilla, but also of 
the Danaids, and in 8up|>ort thereof quotes from 
the epic as follows; ‘And then the daughters of 
Danaus armed themselves quickly by the wide- 
flowing stream of the lord Nile.’ We may, there¬ 
fore, infer that the characterization of the Danaids 
in this epic was quite unlike that given by Aes¬ 
chylus. Amazons have no occasion for a father’s 
care, or for an admonition to guard their virginity ; 
and, in point of fact, Danaus himself, os has been 
long recognized (cf. Ed. Meyer, op. cit, p. 73), is a 
mere phantasm, having neither a cult nor a special 
myth of his own. 

The story of the Danaids as slayers of men and 
adepts in the use of arms must, accordingly, be 
brought into line with the Amazonian myths. 
These have been admirably dealt with by J. Topfler 
(Pauly-Wlssowa, i. 1754 ; cf. also the same writer's 
AitUcht Genealogie^ Berlin, 1889, p. 191 tf.; Kretsch¬ 
mer in Glotta, ii. [1908] 201 tf. ; O. Braunstein, Die 
politische Stdlung der griech. Frau^ Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 69 tf.). In the myths of the Amazons, Topfler 
sees fragmentary reminiscences of a pre-Hellenic 
‘ gynaikocratic ’ race M’hich survived for a consider¬ 
able period in Asia Minor, but had at one time 
been spread over Greece proper and the Archi¬ 
pelago. The Danaid myth finds a parallel in the 
story of the women of Lemnos who slew their 
husbands, and it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that Hypsipyle, one oi these Lemnian women, 
should appear in Argos, associated with the legend 
regarding the institution of the Neinean Games 
by the seven Argive heroes who marched against 
Thel>es. It is also worthy of note that Bellerophon, 
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the earliest traditional antagonist of the Amazons 
in Lycia, came originally from Argos (//. vi. 186) 
Now. as we lind Amazon-like women—the Danaids*. 
narnely—in Argos, it is natural to infer that they 
had made the same journey as Bellerophon—had 
come, that is, from Argos to Lycia. As a matter 
of fact, the Danaids l^ear the name of a pre-Hellenic 
tribe.^ the Canaanite Philistines have 

been identitied with the Paliantu mentioned in the 
documents of Ramses in. (1200-1175 B.C.)—one of 
the tribes which worshipped Minos and brought 
their civilization to its highest development in 
Crete during the 2nd cent. B.c. (cf. liethe, in 
Rhein, Mus.lxv. [1910] 200 tf., with lit. and prooLs) 
—we can no longer doubt that the Argive Danaoi 
and the Danuna mentioned in Egyptian documents 
as early as the 14th cent. B.c. were one and the 
same people (Ed. Meyer, Gesch, d. Alterthurns, i.» 
[Stuttgart, 1909] 226). 

A word or two must he added regarding Hyper- 
mnestra, the only one of the Danaids who spared her 
bridegroom, ancf the mother of the royal race of 
Argos. Her story, even more than that of Amy- 
mone, runs directly counter to the specific bearing 
of the Danaid myth. Account must also be taken 
of two additional facts. (1) Of all the Danaids, 
Hynermnestra alone liad a cult in Argos (cf. Hygin. 
Fab. 168 = schol. Strozz. on (Uirmnn. Aratea [\12, 
ed. Breysig], who speaks of a ‘ fanum,’ while Pausan. 
ii. 21. 2, refers to the tomb of liypermnestra and 
her husband in the city of Argos). (2) Lynkeus, 
again, is a standing figure in Peloponnesian legend, 
while the other sons of /Egy))tus are but empty 
names. Wo may, therefore, assume that Hyper- 
rnnestra, like Amymoms was a later addition to the 
group of the Danaids, dosigne<l to bring each of 
them into the imiK)sing genealogical fabric of 
Argive mythology. This is confirmed by the 
legend that Lynkeus killed his sisters-in-law' and 
their father (schol. on Eurip. Hekuba, 886). Accord¬ 
ing to Archilochos (fr. 15U, in Malala-^, Chronogr. 
iv. 68), Lynkeus was depicted as a conqueror who 
robbed Danaus of both his dominion and his 
daughter. 

The process of reducing the originally Amazon¬ 
like Danaids to human proportions, as we find it 
already consummated in yEschylus, led at length 
to the complete obliteration of their characteristic 
q^uality of hostility to men. After the murder of 
the yEgyptiads they all marry again. Their father 
gives them, without a price, as rew'ards to the 
victors in the games (Pindar, Pyth, ix, 112 f.)—a 
story which had originally no connexion with the 
Danaids (P. Eriedlander, op. cit. p. 17). 

The scene of the man-slaying was laid among the 
streams of Lerna (Pausan. ii. 24. 2; Parosmio- 
graphi, i. 108), but also in Argos itself—on the 
acropolis, where, as noted by Pausanias {loc. cit.), 
there stood some memorial of the sons of yEgyptus. 

3 . The earliest literary record of the tradition 
that after death the Danaids were doomed to the 
endless and aimless labour of pouring water into 
veasels with holes is found in tlie pseudo-Platonic 
Axiochus (3rd cent. B.C.), 371 E. In the 5th cent. 
B.C., Polygnotus, in his pictures of the under 
world, had portrayed men and women—character¬ 
ized as ‘ unconsecrated ’—engaged in a like task 
(Pausan. x. 31. 9; cf. Plato, Gorgias, 493 B, 
Rep. 363 D). Accordingly, Wilamowitz-M6llendorfT 
(Homer. Unterstichungen, Berlin, 1884, p. 202) and 
Rohde (Psyche, Tubingen, 1891-94, pp. 292-297) 
have advanced the hypothesis that this penalty of 
fruitless labour forms a later accretion of the 
Danaid myth. But Rohde’s assertion that the 
Danaids were dreXeiy, i.e. that they had not attained 
their WXot by marriage, suggests that the concep¬ 
tion of the Danaids as aimless water-drawers in 
Hades may possibly be older than he believes. 


This drudgery, in fact, was regarded among the 
Greeks, and is regarded even to-day, e.o., in the 
Tyrol, as the lot of the unmarried in the under 
world (Waaer in Pauly*Wissowa, iv. 2087, 60 flf. ; 

P. Eriedlander, op. cit. p. 28). 

The relative antiquity of this element in the 
story is likewise borne out by a further remark of 
Rohde, viz. that the Danaids could be associated 
with the task of drawing w ater only at a time wdien 
they were still thought of as unmarried. Even in 
Pindar’s day (Pyth. ix. 112), however, this was no 
longer the case ; while, according to iEschylus, at 
least two of them, Amymone and Hypermnestra, 
yield to the power of love. For that form of the 
myth which, as made known to us by the surviving 
verse of the epic Aavaf$es, represented the Danaids 
as Amazon-like women hostile to men, we are thus 
brought to a date not later than the 6th cent. B.c. 

It must, therefore, have been about tliat time that 
the lot of the unmarried in Hades—the unending 
labour of drawing water—was first ascribed to the 
Danaids. 

Once this fcattire had been added to their story, 
however, and iiad become effectually grafted upon 
it, the Danaids would come quite naturally to be 
regarded as drs wei s of water even in their lifetime 
In this way they would then be brought into con¬ 
nexion with Lerna in Argos—perhaps orimnally 
the district haunted by their ghosts—and at lengtii 
the water-nymph Amymone w’ould be numbered 
with them. It accords with all this that Danaus 
was extolled as the hero who provided Argos w ith 
water : so Hesiod, fr. 24 [ed. Rzach], a verse given 
by Strabo, viii. 370, and again (371) in a simpler 
rendering, which, however, is of special interest, as 
it states that it was not Danaus, but the Danaids, 
w ho * made Argos, once waterless, a well-watered 
land.* 

Litkraturr.— Manuals of Greek Mythology, Roscher, and 
Pauly-Wissowa; Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alien Uezch. 
i. 1 Halle, 1892] 74 ; W. Schwarz, Jahrb./iir klass. Philol. cxlvii. 
(Leipzig, 1892] 93 ff.; P. Friedlander, Argolica, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 6 (f. ; Waser, AltW ii. (1899] 47-63; Fourri^re, Revn^ d'ex4' 
gise myth. vii. (1898] 39, 318. E. BeTHK. 

DANCING.—See PuocESSiONS and Dances. 

DANDIS.— See Yogis. 

DANGl (‘ highlanders,* Hind! dang, ‘ a hill*).— 
A tribe of Dravidian origin, which at the Census of 
1901 numl>ered 97,422, almost entirely confined to 
Central India, Rajputana, and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, in w hich last they are described as origin- 
ally robbers and freebooters, whose home was in 
the Vindhyan range. They are doubtless ethno- 
logically connected with the Gone! and Bhil tribes 
which occupy the adjoining hills; but they are 
rapidly becoming Hinduizea, and have now gone 
so far as to call themselves Raj puts, and to claim 
descent from a mythical Raja Dang of the Raghu- 
bansi sept. In the Jhansi District, from which we 
have the most complete account of the religion of 
the tribe, they rank as low-caste Hindus; they 
cremate their adult dead, and perform the sraddha, 
or mind-rite, through Brahmans. Like all castes 
on their promotion to a higher social rank, they are 
particularly careful to avoid ceremonial pollution. 
This results in its most serious form from the 
killing of a cow. In this case the offender, in 
order to procure restoration to caste rights, niust 
make a pilgrimage to the Ganges, feed his tribes¬ 
men and Brahmans, or perform the mock marriage 
of the §dlagrama ammonite, representing Vii^nu, 
with the tulsi, or holy basil tree. This rite, of 
course, necessitates the payment of liberal fees to 
Brahmans. If the offender prefers to do so, he 
may purchase restoration to caste by paying tlie 
marriage expenses of two poor children of the 
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tribe. They now worship the^ ordinary Hindu 
deities, Kaniachandra, Ki^na, Siva, Durj^a, ant' 
others. Special regard is j)aid to the minor god 
of the village, especially to those who cause ant 
remove disease, such as SUala, the goddess o 
smallpox, and Ilardaiil Lilia, the deified hero wh' 
controls cholera (Crt)oke, Pomilar Rcligion'^^ 1896, 
i. 138 f.). Bhamiyti, the god of the soil, is renre 
senteti bv an old snake, which is worshipped in 
June-July. At marriages they perform a rite to 
propitiate the sainted de«ad, known as deva pitrn 
(‘ancestor gods’); but they have no definite idea o* 
their nature or functions. Their sacred trees are 
the pipal {Ficxis religiosa) and tlie chhonkar {Pro 
sopis spicigera). The cows of the household, os 
emblems of Laksmi (goddess of good fortune), are 
worshipped at the Divali, or feast of lain])s ; and 
horses fit the Dasahra. 

Litbratlke.—W. Crooke, Tribes ami Castes of the Xarth- 
)yestern Cnn'im'fs and Uutlh, Calcutta, ISDrt, ii. ‘240 fT. ; CVnfra,' 
Procinct's Gazetteer, 1870, p. *2^)0; Census Report Cmtral Prcr 
innces, 1901, i. 166. \\\ CUOOKE. 

DANTE,— 

1 . Life.—Dante Alighieri was bom at Florence, some time 
between May LS and June 17, 1266, of an old Florentine family 
of supposed Roman iles'-cnt. Ifis father, .tliyhiero di Hellin- 
('ione AliL'hieri, \c.as a notary who adhered to the Uiielf faction, 
for wl)irli hi.s ancestors had foiijrht. Caccia^’-uida, Alijfhieri’s 
krreat-jfrandfalher, who appears in the Paradiso as the founder 
of the house, is ineiitioned in a recently discovered document 
of 1131 as ‘ Ca- cin,niida, filius .Adaini.’ The poet was the only 
child of his father's 6rst marriage, but had a step-brother and 
two step sisters (one of whom appears in the Vita Suova) 
younger than himself. Two epi.sodes chiefly colour his earl\ 
life : his romantic lo\ e for Beatrice (pro>>a!)fv tfie daughter of 
Folco r«irtinari and wife of Simone de' Hartli), whom he first 
saw at the end of his ninth year, and who died on June 8, r2t>0; 
and hi.s friend.ship (g.iined by his first sonnet, written in 1283) 
with the older pv.)el, Cuido Cavalcanti, who died in August 1300. 
.\t an early age he fell under the iufiuence of the Florentine 
philosopher and statesman, Brunetto Latini. Recent re.^earch 
tends to confirm the st.itement of his early biographers con¬ 
cerning his studying at the university of Bologna ; a sonriet, 
now generally accepted aa his, shows that he was in that city 
shortly before l‘2a7. Dante served in the Florentine cavalry at 
the battle of Campaldino on June 11, 1289. After the death of 
Beatrice, he lapsed into a mode of life which he afterwards 
recognized as morally unworthy, and seems to have had relations 
with several women, the exact nature of which is uncertain. 
To this epoch belongs a series of satirical sonnets interchanged 
between him and Forese Donati (of. Pxirg, xxiii. 116-119). About 
1296 he married Gemma di Manetto Donati, a lady of a noble 
Quelf house, by whom he had lour children, lie entered p»>hlic 
life in 129.'), with a speech in the General Council of the Com¬ 
mune in support of ijUKlilications in the * (irdinances of Justice,’ 
the enactments l)y which nobles were excluded from the ad¬ 
ministration of the Republic. In May 13/X), he acted as Floren¬ 
tine ambassador to the Commune of San Gimignano, and in the 
same year, from June 15 to August 15 (two months being the 
statutory term of office), be sat by election in the Signoria, the 
chief magistracy of tiie Republic, as one of the six priors. In 
this year, the Ouelf party, which then swayed Florentine 
politics, split into the rival factions of Bianchi and Nerl, 

‘ Whites ’ and ‘ Blacks.’ The former (to which Dante himself 
and Guido Cavalcanti belonge<l) was, in the main, the constitu¬ 
tional party, supported by the burghers of the city ; the latter, 
led by Corso Donati, the brother of Forese and kinsman of the 
poet’s wife, was more aristocratic and turbulent, looking to the 
Pope, Boniface vui., and rely ing upon the favour of the populace. 
As prior, Dante probably played a leading part in opposing the 
interference of the Pope and his legate, the Franciscan cardinal, 
Matteo d’Acrpiasparta, in the affairs of the Republic, and in con- 


of fortune, which la wont unjustly to l>e ofttirnes reputed to the 
wounded.* Until the summer of 1303, he made common cauM 
with his fellow-exiles at Siena, Arezzo, Forli, and elsew'here. In 
attempting to return to Florence by force of arms and with 
Ghibelline aid, but ultimately broke with them, and found it 
‘for bis fair fame to have made a party for himself ' (Par. xvii. 
CO). Between the latter part of 1303 and the en«i of 1306 we 
find him at Verona at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala; at 
Bologna, where he may have made a more lengthy stay ; possibly' 
at Pttdua (though the tlocument once regar<le<l as attesting his 
presence there in .\ugust 1306 is now disputed); certainly in 

uinigiana, with the Marquis Fraiiceschino Malasi)ina (October 
1306). We now lose sigdR of him for several years, during which 
he is said to have left Italy and gone to Paris. 

In September 1310, the newly elect«d Emperor, Henry vii., 
enlere<l Italy, with the avowed object of restoring the claims of 
the Holy Romau Empire, and healing the wounds of the country. 
Daiite, recognizing in him the new * I^imb of G<k 1 ’ to take away 
the sins of the worldj threw himself heart and soul into his 
enterprise. We find him, in the spring of 1.311, paying homage 
to t)ie Emperor in person at .Milan, and writing terrible ami 
eloquent letters to nim and against the Florentines from the 
Casentino, whither he had, {nrliaps, been sent on an Imperial 
mission. Bv a decree of Seplember 2, the Florentine go^eru- 
munt iiicluJed the poet in the list of exiles to be excliuled from 
amnesty. In April 1312, Dante was with the Emperor at I*isa, 
and there Petrarch, a little hoy of seven, saw his great prede¬ 
cessor for the first and only time. Although he had urged 
Henry to lay Florence low, reverence for his fatherland (so 
Leonardo BrunI writes) kept Dante from accompanying the 
Im|>erial army which ineffectually l)e8ieged the city during the 
autumn of this year. Henry’s death (August 24, 1313) annihil¬ 
ated the poet's hoi>es. His movements again become uncertain, 
't is possible that he retired for a while to the convent of Santa 
>o<'e di Fonte Avellana, in the Aiiennines, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Uguccione della Kaggiuola, the gaeat 
Gliibellitie, at Lucca. By a decree of .\o\fcmner6, 1315, Dante 
with his sons, Pietro ana Jaco^K), was placed under the ban of 
the Florentine Republic, and sentenced to be beheaded if taken. 
The |>oet was further and finally excluded from amnesty by 
a provision of June 2. 1316. His famous letter to a Fioren- 
Jne friend, preserved to us by Boccaccio, refusing to ac'cept 
ecall to Florence under dishonourable condition.s, probably 
jelongs to this year. It is most likely that, in 1315 or LJlfi, 
[)ante went again to Verona, attracted by the fame of (.’an 
Jrande della Scala, upon whom he based what remained of lii.s 
lopes for the sahalion of Italy, About 1317 he finally sett!c<l 
it Ravenna, at Die invitation of its Guelf ruler, Guido Novello 
la Polenta. There with his children, surrounded by a little 
roup of friends and disciples, he passed the last years of his 
:fe. A curious proce.ss for sorcery held at Avignon in 1320 
kgttinst Matteo and Galeaz/^:) Visconti, in which Dante’s nonie is 
nentioned, sijggests ti)at the poet visiteti Plaoeriza in that or 
;he preceding year, and, if the de Agxta et Terra is 

luthentic, he went to Mantua and again to Verona about the 
same time. In August 1321, he was sent on an embassy from 
Juido da Polenta to V'enice, to avert an imminent war, and, 
•eturning to Ravenna sick with fever, he died there on Septem- 

14 of that year. He was buried with much pomp in the 
ihurch of the Friars Minor, crowned with laurel, ‘in the garb 
if a poet and of a great philosopher.' 

2. Works. — Dante’s work.*^ fall into three periods: 
[a) the period of hia youthful love and enthu.siasin, 
Inding expres.sion in the poetry and prose of the 
Vita Nuova ; {h) the period of the Pim^t his later 
yrica, hi.s linL'ui.stic and philosophical studies and 
researches, bearinj^ fruit in the Italian prose of the 
Convivioy the Latin prose of the de Vulgari Elo- 
iientin, and his pas.sionately developing j)olitical 
creed and ideals, represented by the de Monarchia 
tnd certain of his Latin letters ; (c) the period of 
urning, for the reformation of the present, to the 
contemplation of another world, ‘ to the divine 
Tom the human, to the eternal from time’ {Par. 


fining tlie le.aders of both factions (including Guido Cavalcanti 
and Corso Dotiaii) within bounds: in the following year, 1301, 
we find him, though no longer in office, still supporting an anti- 
Papal policy by iiis votes and speeches in the various councils of 
the State. On Novemljer 1, 1301, Charles of Valoi.s, with French 
troops, entered F'lorence as Papal ‘ peacemaker,’and, with every 
circumstance of treachery and licence, restored the Neri to 
power. It is uncertain whether Dante w’as in Florence when 
this occurred, or in Rome on an embassy from the Bianchi tx) 
the Pope (03 asserted by Boccaccio and I.,eonardo Bruni, but 
disputed by later writers). In any case, a charge of malversation 
in office an)i hostility to the Church was trum})ed up against 
him : he was sentenced to confiscation of his gorsls, two years’ 
exile, and perpetual exclu.sion from public office (January 27, 
1302), and finally to be burned to death (March 10, 130*2), if he 
should ever come into the power of the Commune. 

The rest of Dante’s life was passed in exile, in the latter part 
of which he was joined by his two sons and one of his daughters, 
thou{,^h he seems never to have seen his wife again. In the 
ConiHvio (i. 8) he speaks of himself as having * gone through 
well-ni^hall the regions to w'hich this (Italian) language extemis: 
« pilgrim, almost a beggar, showinu'. against my will, the wound 


xxxi. 37, 38), in the Divina Commedia, with which 
are associated the prose Latin eni.stle to Can (Tande 
della Scala, and the revival of the pastoral muse 
f Verpl in the two Latin Eclogues. 

(i) The Vita Nuovay Dante’s first hook, which 
8 dedicated to Guido Cavalcanti, tells the story of 
lis love for Beatrice in thirty-one lyrical jmems, 
lymmetrically arranjjed, and connected by a prose 
larrative. The lyrics (twenty-five sonnets, one 
Willnta, three canzoni, and tw'o shorter poems in 
he canzone mould), written from 1283 to 1292, 
iover a period of nine years, while the prose com- 
lentary, composed l>etween 1292 and 1295, w’eavea 
he whole into unity. Its earlier chapters, in par- 
-icular, show the influence of the Provencal trouba- 
‘ours, together with the philo.sophical re-handling 
of their theme of chivalrous love which we find in 
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the poetry of Guido (iuinizelli of Bologna, whom 
Dante elsewliere olainis as his father in the use of i 
* sweet and gracious rhymes of love ’ {Purg, xxvi. j 
99). The first of the three canzoni, ‘ Donne ch’avete 
intelletto d’amore,’ marks an epoch in Italian 
poetry. The later portions of the book are already 
strongly coloured with the Christian mysticism 
whicli insi)ires the Divma Commcdia. 'Diere is 
mucli sheer allegory in the details and episodes, 
but the work as a whole is not to be taken in an 
allegorical sense. It is a mystical reconstruction 
of the jx^et’s early life, in wliich earthly love be¬ 
comes spiritual, but, being thus exalted above 
itself, falls to earth again when its sustenance and 
inspiration are removed, only to rise once more in 
repentance and humility to a clearer vision and a 
larger hope, with the resolution to turn to the 
daily work of life until such time as the soul may 
become less unworthy to attain the ideal which it 
has discerned. 

(2) Be.-ides the pieces inserted in the Vita Nuova^ 
there exists a large body of lyrical poetry from 
Dante’s hand, known collectively as tne Punie (or, 
less correctly, the Cnnzoniere,). It consists of (a) 
occasional poems in the ballata and sonnet form, 
composed at various times in Dante’s life, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily collected or freed 
from Spurious pieces ; {b) a series of fifteen canzoni^ 
which Boccaccio, probably following the poet’s in¬ 
tention, arranged in a definite order to form a com¬ 
plete work. Two of these canzoni seem to belong 
to the period of the Vita Nuova ; the rest represent 
the period in Dante's life between the death of 
Beatrice and the inception of the Divina Commedia, 
They give variety, dignity, and technical perfection 


as a literary medium. At the same time, it was 
to be liis apologia pro vita justifying his own 
conduct as a man and as a citizen, and, incident¬ 
ally, explaining certain of his poems of earthly 
love as inspired purely by philosophical devotion. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed be¬ 
tween i:i06 and 1308. It was left unfinished, only 
the introductory treatise and the commentaries 
upon three canzoni having been written. 

(4) The de Vulgari Eloquential the earliest of 
Dante’s Latin works, seems to have been begun 
shortly before the Convivio (probably in 1304 or 
1305). Like the Convivio, it was left unfinished, 
only two of the projected four books liaving been 
written. In the first book, starting from the 
origin of language, Dante considers the rival 
claims for pre-eminence of the three romance ver¬ 
naculars— rrench, Proveii(;al, and Italian—and 
proceeds to examine in detail all the various dia¬ 
lects of the last, none of wliich he finds identical 
with the ideal language of Italy ^ 

‘The illustrious, carti.nal, covjrlly, and curial vul^r w^gue 
In Italy U that which helongn to every Italian city, and yet 
seems to belong to none, and Ijy which all the local dialects of 
the Italians are measured, weighed, and compared. 

As Mazzini w-^li said, Dante’s purpose here is 
to found a bin go-age common to alfltaly, to create 
form worthy ol representing the national idea 

fn fulfil 


—the purpose wliich he w’as ultimately to 
by Vriling the Divina Cointntdia. In the second 
book, be detii.es tlie highest form of Italian lyrical 
poetry, the canzone ; distinguishes the three sub¬ 
jects alone worthy of treatment therein---Arm8, 
Love, and Virtue; and elaborates the poetical art 
of its construction, from the practice of the Pro- 

1 iicv ...... 1 periecuoii venyal troubadours (Bertran de Arnaut 

to tfie metrical form wliich the early Italians had Daniel, Giraiit de Borneil, Folquet of Maiseilles, 
received and developed from the Provencals, and Aimeric de Belenoi, Aimenc de 
introduce, partly from the Provencal, two entirely gether with the J’^ench ^ 

new varieties to Italian poetry. Their subject- Savarre), the poets of the 

inattor is l-artly philosophical love, iti which the delle Colonne and Kinaldo V.’f 


the imagery of an earthly lover’s pursuit of an 
adored wonian ; partly, it would seem, more tan- 
'dhle human piussion ; partly, ethical and didactic 
themes. One of the noblest of the series is the 
canzone of the three ladies : ’ Tre donne intorno 
al cor mi son veiiute* (probably written c. 1304) ; 
in this the legend told by Tliunias of Celano and 
St. Bonaventura, of the apparition of Poverty and 
her two companions to St. Francis, is transformeo. 
into an allegory of Dante’s own impa.ssi()ned wor¬ 
ship of J mstice, which contains the Divina Lommedia 

^(3rrho Convivio, Dante’s chief work in Italian 
prose, is an attempt to put the general tea'le'' « 
the epoch into possession of an abstract of the 
entire held of human learning, as attainable at the 
hegiiining of the 14th cent., in the form of an 
allegorical commentary upon fourteen of the poet s 
own canzoni. Its basis is the saying attributed 
to Pythagoras, to the etieet that the philosopher 
should not be called the wise man, but the lover of 
wisdom—a conception which Dante elalwrates in 
the terms of the chivalrous love poetry of his ag^ 
personifying I’liilosopiyr os a noble la y ^ ‘ 

Lul is love and whose b^y "'''l*‘'.°'”-,f"Vr«drea 
tying love with tlie study which is the aPPj'®*' 
tfoii of the enamoured mind to that •''""K 
it is enamoured.’ The work \how8 tl e nfluence 
of the de Con-iolatione PhitosMhia of 

professed starting-point), Isiaore •>* f 

Vidascalon of Hugh of St. Victor, the 

Hrunetto Latini, and the ‘'^^Aou^in^ 

Summa contra Gentiles of St. Ihomas Muin^. 
Dante’s aim is to make the 
a thing of artistic beauty, hy wedding 
liighest poetry, and to sliow the .woria ^tthe 
Itbian vernacular was no less eftcient than L*tin 


Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and himselt). 
Dante refers to his own canzoni as those of ‘ the 
friend of Cino da Pistoia,’ and it is possible that 
he intended to dedicate the work, when completed, 
to Cino, as he had done the Vita Nuova to Caval- 

(5) The election of Henry of Luxemburg to the 
Empire, in November 1308, drew the poet hack 
from these ' ’ deal and linguistic studies to 
the politica strife that was about to convulse 
Italy. Confronted with this new situation, oi 
apparently unlimited possibilities for his native 
land, he felt that all that he had hitherto written 
was fruitless and insignificant. It was probably 
about 1309, in anticipation of Henrv’s coming to 
Italy, that Dante composed the ae Monarchuf, 
fearing lest he ‘ should one daj; be oi 

the charge of the buried talent. or Dante, the 
purpose of temporal monarchy or empire, the 
sinede princedom over men in temporal things, la 
to Establish liberty and universal peace, in order 
that the whole of the potentialities of the human 
race, for thought and for action, may he realized. 
In the first hook he shows that this universal 
monarchy, thus conceived, is necessary for the 
well-being of the world ; in the second he attempts 
to prove, first from arpimexits based on ^^n and 
then from arguments based on Chiistian faith, that 
the Roman people acquired the dignity of empire 
by Divine right It is a cardinal point in Dante s 
reading of history that the history of the Jews and 
the his^tory of the Romans reveal the Divine plan 
on parallel lines, the one race being entrusted with 
uV preparation for the Gospel, the other with 
the promulgation of Roman law. Por 
medieeval political theorists m general, the Em- 
peror of L own day, when duly elected and 
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crowned, is the successor of Julius and Augustus 
no less than of Charlemagne and Otho. The third 
book proves that the authority of such an Em 
peror does not come to him from the Pope (the 
coronation of Charlemagne being an act of usurpa¬ 
tion on the part of the latter), but depends im¬ 
mediately upon God, ‘descendingupon him without 
any mean, from tlie fountain of universal author¬ 
ity.’ Divine Providence has ordained man for two 
ends : blessedness of this life, which consists in the 
exercise of his natural powers, and is figured in the 
Earthly Paradise; and blessedness of life eternal, 
which consists in the fruition of the Beatific Vision 
in the Celestial Paradise. To these two diverse 
ends, indicated by reason and revelation respect 
ively, man must come by the diverse means of 
philosophy and spiritual teaching, and, because 
of human cupidity, he must be checked and 
directed : 

‘Wherefore man had need of a twofold directive power ac- 
cordinjf to his twofold ^oal : the Sovereign Pontiff, to lead the 
human race to eternal life in accordance with things re\eah-d ; 
and the Emperor, to tlirect tlie human race to temporal felicity 
in accordance with philosojihicMil teaching.* 

This, then, is the purpose of Church and State, 
each iridependont in its own Held, a certain 
superiority pertaining to the former in that 
mortal felicity is ordained for immortal felicity. 
We here tiiul ‘ in its full maturity the general 
conception of the nature of man, of government, 
and of human destiny, which was afterwards 
transfigured, without being transformed, into the 
framework of the Sacred Poem ’ (Wicksteed). 

(6) Dante’s political letters are a pendant to the 
de Monarrhia, but coloured by the realities, and 
tinally embittered by tlie circum.stances of the 
Emperor’s expedition. From the Messianic fervour 
of his apjieal on Henry’s behalf to the prince.s and 
peoples of Italy {Kp. v. [‘ Oxford Dante ’], w'ritten 
m 1310), we pass to the prophetic fury and sceva 
indifjnatio oi his address to ‘ the most wicked 
Florentines within’ {Ep. vi., March 31, 1311), and 
his rebuke to the Emperor himself {Ep. vii., April 
16, 1311), when the former were organizing the 
national resistance to the Imperial power, and the 
latter seemed to tarry. To the latter part of 
1314 belong.s the eloquent letter to the Italian 
cardinals in conclave at Carpentras after the 
death of Clement V. [Ep. viii.), urging the elec¬ 
tion of an Italian Pope to return to Rome and 
reform the Church. Of Dante’s private and per¬ 
sonal correspondence, the only specimen that can 
be unhesitatingly accepted as authentic is the 
famous letter to a Florentine friend refu.sing the 
amnesty in 1316 [Ep. ix.) ; but two others, ap¬ 
parently accompanying two of his lyrical poems, 
addressed to Cino da Pistoia (Ep. iii,, c. 1305) ami 
MoroelJo Malaspina (Ep. iv., c. 1306 or 1311), are 
probably genuine. 

(7) The authenticity of the letter to Can Grande 
della Scala, though much disputed, is gradually 
becoming generally recognized. Written appar¬ 
ently between 1318 and 1320, it dedicate.s the 
Paradiso to Can Grande, interprets the opening 
lines of its Hr.st canto, and explains the allegory, 
subject, and purpose of the whole poem. It is the 
starting-point for the study of the mystical asnect 
of the Divina Commedia^ alike in its appeal to 
the authority of St. Augustine, St. BernanI, and 
Richard of St. Victor for the power of the human 
intellect to be so exalted in this life as to transcend 
the measure of humanity, and in its unmistakable 
claim for the poet hirmself that he has been the 
personal recipient of a religious experience too 
sublime and overwhelming to be adequately ex¬ 
pressed in words. 

(8) Dante’s first Ecloguey a pastoral poem in 
Latin hexameters, was written about 1319, in 


answer to a Latin poem from Giovanni del Virgilio, 
a lecturer at Bologna, who had urged him to write 
a Latin poem and come to that city to receive the 
laurel crown. It is a beautiful and gracious poem, 
in which the Vergilian eclogue becomes a pictuie 
of the poet’s own life at Ravenna in the compara¬ 
tive peace and calm of his latest years. A second 
Eclogue in the same spirit, sent to Giovanni del 
Virgilio by Dante’s sons after the poet’s death, is 
somewliat inferior, and was, perhaps, only in part 
actually composed by him. 

(9) The Qiuestio de Aqua et Terra profe.ssea to 
be a philosophical que.stion concerning the relative 
position of water and earth on the surface of the 
globe, publicly discussed by Dante at Verona on 
January 20, 1320. Us authenticity has of late 
found several able defenders, but must still be 
regarded as higlily problematical. 

(10) It is impossible to decide at what date the 
Divhia Commedia was actually begun. According 
to Boccaccio, the Hr.st seven cantos of the injerno 
were composed before the poet’s exile, and he was 
induced to take up tlie worlv again in consequence 
of liis recovery of the manuscript in 1306 or 1307. 
Although this seems contradicted by internal evi¬ 
dence, tnere are some indications that tliese cantos 
were originally conceived on a ditl’erent plan from 
that ultimately adopted in the poem. It is pos.sible 
that the j)oem, as we now have it, wa.s begun 
about 1308, interrupted by the Italian enterprise 
of Henry of Luxemburg, and resumed in the years 
after the latter’s death. While there are no cer¬ 
tain and dehnite allusions in the Pnrgatorio to 
events later than 1308, there are references in the 
InfernOy by way of prophecy, to occurrences of 
1312, and possibly (though this is more ojien to 
question) of 1314, while the Paradiso (xii. l‘2U) 
contains what ai)pear8 to be an echo of a Fapal 
bull of 1318. An allusion in the first Eclogue 
shows that, by 1319, the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio (‘infera regna’) were completed ami, so to 
speak, published, but that Dante was still engaged 
upon tlie Paraciiso (‘ mundi cireumHua corpora 
astrieola^que ’); and we learn from Boci^accio that 
the last thirteen cantos had not yet been made 
known to the world at the time of the poet’s 
death. In any case, it seems clear that the iJivina 
Commedia as a whole, whenever it may have l>een 
begun, although tlie action is relegated by a poetic 
fiction to the assumed date of 1300, should l>e 
regarded as the work of the last period of the 
poet’s career, when the failure of his earthly hopes 
with Henry of Luxemburg had transferred his 
^aze from time to eternity, and, hiin.self purifietl 

u the fires of experience and adversity, he might 
awfully come forw ard os vir prcedicans justitiaviy 
‘ to remove those living in this life from their 
state of misery, and to lead them to the state of 
felicity.’ 

Dante’s primary source of inspiration for the 
Divina Commedia is the actual life of his own 
times which he saw around him, interpreted by 
the story of his own inner life. His aim is to 
reform tlie world by a poem which should present 
man and Nature in the mirror of eternity. But he 
has, inevitably, his literary sources. Wliile the 
sixth lx)ok of ih .0 ^neid may be called his starting 
point, Dante was probably acquainted with some 
of the many mediaeval accounts of visits of a living 
man, ‘ w’hether in the body or out of the body,’ to 
the other wmrld, the immortah sccoloy which, be.< 
ginning with the Visio Sancii Pauli and those 
recorded in tlie Dialogues of St. Gregory the 
Great, became especially abundant in the latter 
part of the 12th cent. ; though the only one tliat 
has left notable traces in the Divina Commedia 
s the Visio Tnugdali of the Irish Benedictine 
Marcus (1149). Oi the Latin poets, next to Vergil, 
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he was most influenced by Lucan, while Ovid and 
StatiuH are hia main sources for classical myth- 
ology, and I.ivy and Orosius for classical history. 
Cicero was familiar to him from his early man¬ 
hood ; Lilt he shows surprisinKly little acquaint¬ 
ance with 1 erence and Horace. The Latin versions 
of Aristotle, the Vulf;ate, and the works of St. 
Augustine permeate the joem with their influence. 
He knew no 1 lat<j at first hand (he was almost 
completely ignorant of Greek), save, perhaps, the 
liniaius in the Latin version of Chalcidius, but 
there is a strong vein of Neo-Platonism in the 
jioeni, deiived in jiart directly from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian de C<Lusis and the Dionysian writings 
(either in the translation of Scotus Krigena or 
through the medium of Aquinas). Certain ele¬ 
ments in his thought came from Boethius and 
St. Gregory the Great, w'hile, of later inediseval 
writers, the intluenc.e of St. Peter Damian (esp. 
his de Abdicatwne Episeopatus)^ of St. Bernard, 
and of Richard of St. Victor is especially marked. 
Imleed, the mystical psychology of the whole 
poem is largely based upon tlie de P nr pa rati one 
animi ad Conte}nplutujnein and the de Contempla- 
done of the last-named writer. Of the poet’s 
own contemporaries, Albertus Magnus and St. 
Bonaveiitura impressed him less than di<l St. 
riiomas Afjuinas, the influence of whose Aris¬ 
totelian t rc.atises, his Sumnia contra Gentiles, and 
Suinina Theologur, is profound and all-pervading, 
licccnt investigation points to Dante’s aequaint- 
anc(* with the mystical treatises of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg and Slechthild of Hackeborn, though 
it is questionable whether either of them can be 
identilied with the Mateldaof the Larthly Paradise. 
'I’liere is a certain element of Joachisrn in tlie 
Divina Connnrdia, but Dante was probably air- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Abbot of Flora 
only at second hand, in tlie Arbor Viter Crticijixie 
of Dbertino da Casale (1305), which is chrono¬ 
logical ly the last of the sources of the poem, ami 
from which (together with the life of the Seraphic 
Father by St. Bonaveiitura, and, perliaps, the 
earlier legend l»v Thomas of Celano) he derived 
his conception oi the life and work of St. Francis 
in the Paj'adiso. 

Tlie Dirina Comincdia is an allegory of human 
life and human destiny, in the form of a vision 
of the ‘state of .souls after <leath ’; it is likewise, 
in the mystical sense, a figurative representation 
of the soul’s ascent, while still in the fle.sh, by the 
three ways of purgation, illumination, and union, 
to the fruition of the Absolute in that ‘half-hour 
during which there is silence in Heaven.’ 

Above and around the material universe is the 
celestial ro.se of Divine Beauty, flowering in the 
rays of the sun of Divine Love, still to be completed 
by man’s correspondence with Divine Grace ; wdiile 
on earth—the threshing-floor of mortality—by use 
or abu.se of free-will, character is formed, and 
human drama is jilayed out. The dual scheme of 
the de Monetrehia is transplanted from the sphere 
of Church and Empire to the field of the individual 
soul. Man, in the person of Dante, vainly attempts 
to escape from the dark w'ood of alienation from 
truth, and is barred by his own vices from the 
ascent of the delectable mountain (felicity, or, 
perhaps, knowledge of self); but Vergil, repre¬ 
senting human philosophy inspired by reason, 
guides him through the nine circles of Hell (reali¬ 
zation of the nature and etlects of sin), and up the 
seven terraces of Purgatory (setting love, the soul’s 
natural tendency to what is apprehended as good, 
in order, and purifying the soul from the stains 
.still left after conversion) to the Earthly Paradise, 
wdiich in one sense is the happy state of a ^ood 
conscience, and in another the life of Eden regained 
by the purgatorial pains. This life is personified 


in Matelda, the realization of Leah, who, in the 
mystical system of Richard of St. Victor, sym¬ 
bolizes ‘ aflection inflamed by Divine inspiration, 
and composing herself to the norm of justice.’ 
Then the soul can rightly comprehend the history 
of Church and State, as repre.seiited in the allegori¬ 
cal pageant, and is prepared for a further illumina¬ 
tion. Beatrice, symbolizing the Divine Science as 
possessing Pvevelation, thence uplifts the jioet 
through the nine moving heavens of succe.ssive 
preparation, corresponding to the nine angelic 
orders, into the true Paradise, the timeless and 
spaceless empyrean heaven of heavens, where her 
place is taken by St. Bernard, type of the loving 
contemplation in which tlie eteinal life of the soul 
consists ; and, after the impas,sioned hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin placed upon Bernard’s Ups, the 
poem closes in tiie momciU iry actualizing of the 
soul’s entire capacity of knowing and loving, when 
desire and will move in harmony wdth ‘ the Love 
that moves the sun ami Mie other stars,’ in an 
anticipation of the Beatific VAsion of the Divine 
Essence. 

In describing the ‘ spiritual live.s ’ of Hell, Purga¬ 
tory, and Paradi.s*, l^/inte has given a summary, 
illumined by iieaginalioii and kindled by passion, 
of all that is permanently sigriiflcant in the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. He is throughout 
harkiiig hack to a primitive ideal of Christianity, 
freed from tb.e corruptions and accretions of the 
subsequent centuries. Under the tree of an 
Empire renovated by the powder of the Cross, 
Revelation is scaled on the bare ground as 
guardian of the chariot of tlie Church, with no 
attendants save the theological and moral virtues, 
who bear nought save the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But the ideal is never realized, because, 
side by side with the conquest of the world by 
Christianity, had come the conquest of the Cliurcn 
by tlie world. The alleged donation by Con¬ 
stantine of wealth and territory to the Papacy is 
for Dante the turning-point in history, and the 
primal cause of the failure of Christianity, which 
was liearing such hitter fruit in the corruption of 
mankind. The supremely significant event of his 
own century is thus the rise of St. Francis, and his 
marriage with Lady Poverty, as the first attempted 
return to the ideal of Christianity that Christ had 
left. This, in its turn, having proved but a passing 
episode, the poet can only look forward to the 
coming of the deliverer, the mysterious Vcltro, the 
‘ Five Hundred Ten and Five,’ to be sent from 
God to renovate the Empire and to reform the 
Church by other methods. For the rest, men at 
all times ‘ are masters of their fate,’ through the 
supreme gift of free-will, to put violence upon 
w hich, as Richard of St. Victor had said, ‘ neither 
befits the Creator nor is in the power of the 
creature.’ The soul of man works out its own 
salvation or damnation; and the tragic fact con¬ 
sists simply in the soul’s deliberate choice of evil. 
The Inferno departs less than the other two can¬ 
ticles from media*val tradition in its structure and 
machinery ; but it is here that the dramatic side 
of Dante'S genius is especially displayed. The 
tragic impression is intensified, on the one hand, 
by the wa.sted virtues of the lost (the patriotism of 
Farinata degli Uberti, the fidelity of Piero delle 
Vigne, the scientific devotion of llrunetto Latini, 
the high conception of man’s origin and nature 
that impels Ulysses to his last voyage); and, on 
the other, by frequent and eti'ective use of dramatic 
contrasts between the souls in Hell and those in 
Purgatory or Paradise (Francesca da Rimini and 
Piccarda Donati ; St. Peter Celestine and King 
Manfred ; Guido and Buonconte da Montefeltro). 
In the ParqatoriOy with its sunsets and starshine, 
its angel ministers, its allegorical quest of liberty, 
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in which the sou's lind the very purgatorial pain 
a solace to be willin^dy undergone, l)ante break 
almost completely from legend and theologicji 
tradition, and presents a conception of the secoin 
realm which is entirely Ids own. 'Fhe Purgtitur'n 
depends less tlian the Inferno upon the splendou 
of certain episodes, though many of the.se an 
among the most beautiful in the poem. It is in 
its sustained harmony and all-pervading tender 
ness that it makes immediate and universal appeai 
to heart and mind. The noblest passages of the 
Paradiso are lyrical rather than dramatic, and 
there is naturally less action and less individuaii 
zation of character. With the exception of St. 
Bernard, who is a singularly vivid character, the 
human aspect of the .souls in bliss is somewhat 
lost in the glory of their state since they have 
become ‘sempiternal tlames’—the suggestion of 
humanity being held in abeyance after the third 
sphere (where the stretch of the earth’s shadow 
is passed), until it reappears in celesti.'il splendour 
in the tenth heaven, Notwithstami ng this, we 
are sensible of no monotony in the pas^a^i- tlirough 
the higher spheres; for it is part of the poet’.s 
conception, workeil out alike in the allegorical 
imagery and in the sjioken narratives of each 
sphere, that, altliough each soul partakes supremely 
of the Beatitic Vision, which is one and tne .same 
in all, yet there are not only grade.s, but subtle 
diflcrence.s in the possession of it, in which the 
previous life has been a factor. As Wicksteed 
nuts it, ‘ the tone and colour, .so to speak, of the 
neavenly fruition of the blessed is atrecte<l by the 
nature of the moral warfare through which they 
rose to spiritual victory.’ The human interest in 
the Parndiso seems concentrated in such episodes 
as the appearance of Bicirarda Donati and Dante's 
colloquy with Cacciaguida, or the exquisite pa.ssage 
where Beatrice, her allegorical office completed, 
resumes her place, in the unveiled glory of her 
human personality, in the celestial rose. The 
mystical poetry of the ParddUio is unsurpiussable ; 
alxive all, in the closing canto it rea(!hes a height 
of spiritual ecstasy for whicli it would be hard to 
find a parallel elsewhere in modern literature. 
.Shelley wrote of the Parndiso that it is ‘ a per¬ 
petual hymn of everlasting love’; and Manning, 

‘ Post Dantis paradisurn nihil restat nisi visio 
Dei.’ 

The metre in which the Divina Cominedia is 
written, the terza rima, semns to have been 
created by Dante from the sirrentese, the Italian 
form of the Proven(,*al sirventen, employed by the 
troubadours for political or satirical compositions 
in contrast to the statelier canso, or canzone, of 
love. His .style has the highest qualities of terse¬ 
ness, condensation, variety of intonation, passion, 
vividness. The closely packed imagery is hardly 
ever introduced for its own sake, but to exemplify 
and clarify his meaning. Even at the heiglitsof the 
Paradiso, he does not shrink from uncompromising 
realism in his similes and images. The beauty 
and fidelity of his transcripts from Nature are 
likewise una])proachahle. He can render a com- 

f iletc .scene in a few lines, sometimes in a single 
ine, whether it b« the flight of birds, the trembling 
of the sea at dawn, or tlie first appearance of the 
stars at the approach of evening. ‘ Dante’s eye 
was free and open to external nature in a degree 
new among poets. . . . But light in general is 
his special and chosen source of poetic beauty ’ 
(Church, Dante, 1901, pp. 149, 163). Dante’s fidelity 
to Nature has been well compared with that of 
Wordsworth. And, when he turns from Nature 
to the mind of man, 'his haunt, and the main 
region of his song,’ no such revealer of the hidden 
things of the spirit, save Shakespeare, has ever 
found utterance in poetry. 


3 . Position and character. —Dante is the lost poet 
of the Middle A^^es, and the first of the modern 
world. He has given perfect |)oetical utterance to 
wliat would otherwise nave been artistically silent, 
and lias proved the most influential interpreter of 
mediieval thought to the present day. If it can no 
longer be s*iid, without considerable reservation, 
that he created the Italian language, or that he 
founded Italian literature, it is certain that he first 
showed that modern literature in general could pro¬ 
duce a work to rival the masterpieces of antiquity, 
and he first gave to Italy a national consciousness. 
His character is reflected in his works : profoundly 
reverent to what he deemed Divinely ordained 
authority, but no less enkindled with |n .)j)hetic fire 
against the abuse and corruption of that authority, 
whether in Church or State, and absolutely fearle.ss 
in hi.s reforming z.eal ; relentless in his hatred of 
basene.ss and wickedness, above all in high places, 
but with a capacity for boundless tenderness and 
compii.s.sion ; liable to be carried to excess, both in 
speecli and in action, by his imiiassioned hunger 
and tliirst after rightoousne.ss ; conscious of his own 
greatness, but ever struggling again.st pride, and 
exalting liumility above all other virtues ; listen¬ 
ing for a while to the song of the antica strega, the 
siren of the Hesh {Ptirg. xix. 68 ), but borne up 
‘even to the sphere of fire’ by the eagle of the 
spirit {Purg. ix. 30). The visionary experience, 
upon which the whole Diihna Cum media is ba.sed, 
was, it would .seem, a sudden realization of the 
hidoousness of vice and the beauty of virtue, the 
univer.sality and omnipotence of love, so intense 
and overwhelming that it came upon him witli tlie 
force of a personal and special revelation ; but thi.s 
was not ail ; we gather from the letter to Can 
Grande that the poet himself experienctMl one of 
tIio.se contacts with the Divine attribuicd to the 
great saints and mystics of all creeds—in \s liich, a.'^ 
George Tyrrell put.s it, the mind touches the smooth 
sphere of the infinite, but is unable to lay hold 
:if it. 

IjITkkatcrs. — I. JilooHAPHV .— ()»ir carlu-^i souri for the 
ife of Oante, in a<!<litiojj to his own works uml a n.-w extant 
lo<'nnienl«, are a <,hai)Ler In the Istorie Fiorentirw <1 (jiovanni 
Villani (I l.'UiS), the I'ifa di Dante of Boccaccio it I t7.')), the 
nsiunihoarjl sketch by Filippo Villani (t c. 1 K!.'•), Ihe more 
mthontaiive an<i critical treatise of Leonardo Brunl (t 1444). 
nui the first commentators. There are U-n Uth «;ont corn 
iienUitors upon part or the whole of the l)iv\na Cotntneilia, 
rn lmlmj; both Dante’s sons and the author o1 the sri-called 
fttiino fouimentt), who professes to have known the iK>el per¬ 
sonally The most importanl i» Benvenuto Rambaldi da 
Irnola(137W UlO), e<hled by Vernon and Locaita (I lorence, IS87), 
AinofifT recent publications should be especially mentioned ; 

Biagi-Passerini, Codice dipUnnattco dantenro (ilo' umenis. 

•i)urse of puhlication); C. Ricci, I/rUtimn rifugio di iJanfe 
Altghifri, .Milan, l-Hbl ; M. Scherillo, dfcitni cajutoli della 
■ ngrana di Dante, Turin, 1896 ; various volumes of Isidoro del 
Lungo ; Paget Toynbee, A Dante Dictionary, Oxford, l.ssts, 
.Iso Dante Alighieri, hie hife and Works, London, 1910; N 
Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, (a work on an exhannlive scale 
with full biblio),;rttj>liieH). For the disputed sbjr.v of the letter 
of Prate llario, cf. Wicksteed-Gardner, Dante, and Giovanni 
del VirgUio, London, 1002; Rajna, in Dante e la hunigiana, 
Milan, 1000 ; V. Biagi, Unepieodio ceUtUre nella Vita di hante, 
Mcnlena, 1910. 

II. MiSoR W’o/fJTS.—A criticjil edition is grariually being pro 
dneed by the Societ4 Dantesca Italiana, of which the dt Valgai'i 
Elngiientialed. Rajna, Florence, i800)and I’tVa A'noco (ed. Marhi, 
Florence. I0o7) have appeared. The thfne are incomplete and 
iinaaiisfaidory even in E. Moore’s Tutte U Opere di Dante, 1804 
the 'Oxford Dante,’ which is of the highest authority for the 
;ext of all the other works). A more recent edition, I'da Snova 
and Canzfmiere, by Wicksteed-Okey, is in the TcnijtU* ClaHsitxs. 
Michele Barbi’s lon^-promised edition of the Rune is much 
needed. There are cnlical editions of the Eclogas by Wick.steed 
(in Dante and Giovanni del VirgUio) and Albini, Florence. 1903, 
'^he translations of the l^tin Works (Howell and Wicksteed) and 

if the Convit'io (Wicksteed) in the Teijiple Classics are provided 
with full critical commentaries ; a more recent version of the 
loni'ivio is by W. W. Jackson (Oxfonl, 1909). For the problem 
f the de Agua et Terra, see Moore, Stvdux in Dante (second 
series, Oxf. 1899), and V, Biagi’s ed., Morlena, 1007. 

III. Divina Com media.—'I ht best Italian editions with com- 
lentaries arc those of Scartazzini (epoch-making, but now a 
ittle out of date), Caslni, and Torraca ; of the text with Eng- 
ish translations and notes, by A. J, Butler, the Temple Classics 
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•dltort (Wicksteed, Oelsner, Okey), and W. W. Vernon 
[Headingi . . . chiejip Ixised tm the Coinnientarv of BenventUo 
da hnoia, new ed. Ix>nd. 19()ft-00). 

IV. SuitsiDlAHY LlTEKArvHK.-Tht reader must be referred 
to Toynbee » DanU Dxctionary and the bihlio^rraphies included 
in Zing^areUi. Dante literature has, etspociallv of late yearu, 
assiiiticd colossal proportions. Arnone Kn^!i.sb works stand out 
pre-eminently the three volumcH of Moore's Stuitien in Dante, 
Toynbee's Dante. Studies and Jit urarches, Lend. iwO*! and Daide 
in Knglish Utnature, Lend. Church’s well-known essay 
■till holds its ^lace as the most su-Kcstive of intrcKlimtions to the 
divine iK>et. The Florentine (iuart«^i 1^ publication, ll nutlettino 
della Societd Dantesca Jtuluinn, is imlispcnsable to slmlents. 

Edmund (;. Gaudnkr. 

DAPHLA (DafHiL, Dapla, Dophla).^—A tribe 
occiqiyinp^ a section of tlie Himalaya lyinj^ N. of 
tlie Dariang and Lakldinpur Hi.siiicts, Eastern 
Hengal, and Assam. They numbered 1)54 at the 
Census of 1901 ; but tlie greater part of the tribe 
is found in independent territory beyond the 
Hritish frontier, whence, driven by famine or tlie 
oppression of the A hors, they have recently shown 
a tendency to migrate into tlie Darrang and 
Lakhimpur Districts. They call themselves Niso, 
Nising, or Bangui, the last name meaning ‘men.’ 
According to Mackenzie (//ivC of the Relations of 
the Governmeiit vhth the Hill 1 vibes on the A'. A. 
Frontier of Bengal^ 541), Miri, Daphla, and Abor 
(see Ahor, vol. i. p. 33) are names given by the 
AssampRe to three sections of the same tribe in¬ 
habiting the mountains hetw'een Assam ami Tibet. 

‘Their prim'ipal crops are summer rice and mutitard, maize, 
and coLlon, sown in clearances made by the axe or hoe in the 
forest or In the jungle of reeda. Their villages, usually placed 
on or near the banka of rivers, consist of a few hou.s* s built on 
wlatforma raised above the naked surface of the plain, present¬ 
ing a strong contrast to the ordinary Assamese village. . . . 
Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which furnish out the 
village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of 
buffaloes also, though these people, like so many of the non- 
Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an unclean thing’ 
(Mai kenzie, op. cit. 641). 

1. Ethnology.—The Daphlaa are probably con¬ 
nected with tlie great Hodo (g.v.) or Bara race, 
which includes the KiU liari, Kabha, Mecii, Garo, 
and Tippera tribes, and they are by origin Tibeto- 
Burmans, wlio followed the Mon-Anam from N.W. 
China between tlie waters of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Ho-ang-ho (CeTvsus Report Assam^ 1901, i. 
120). Their language is closely related to that of 
the Aka, Abor-Miri, and Mishmi tribes. 

‘ We know a good deal about Abor-Miri and Dafl&. Robinsor 
[JHASlle, 1851, p. 131) gave us grammars and vocabularies of 
both in the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of 
less important notices, in later times, Mr. Needham has gi\en ui 
a grammar of the former, and Mr. Hamilton one of the latter 
((*. A. Grierson, Cenmis Itrjfort India, TJOl, i. 262 L ; and see 
E. A. CJait, Assam Census Hr purl, IsiU, i. 184). 

2 . Relations with the British Government.— 

The independent portion of the tribe has long been 
apcustomed to make raids in British territory. 
Even in 1910 it w’as found necessary to send an 
expedition against them. This is due not so much 
to friction with the Britisli authorities a.s to 
quarrels between the independent and the settled 
branches of the tribe. In 1872 3 one of tlie.se out¬ 
breaks occurred because the men of the hills claimed 
compensation for losses of life believed to have 
been caused by infection introduced from the plains. 
On this being refused, they raided British territory 
and captured several slave.s (Mackenzie, 31). 

3 . Religious beliefs.—Much information regard 
ing their religion has been collected since, in 1872, 
E. T. Dalton gave the first account of then: 
{Descriptive Ethnologg of Bengal, 36) : 

‘ I never heard of Dophl'aVri’ests. Robinson says they ha' 
priests vvho pretend to a knowledge of divination, and by 
inspection of chickens ’ entrails and eggs declare the nature of 
the sacrifice to be offered by the sufferer and the spirit to whom 
it is to be offered. The ortioe, however, is not hereditary, and 
it is taken up or laid aside at pleasure. So it resolves itaclf mb 
this, that ex cry man can, when occasion requires it, become 1 
priest. Their religion consists of invocations to the spirits fo 
protection of themselves, their cattle, and their crops am 
sacrifices and thank-offerings of pigs and fowls. They acknow- 

i The orlirln of the name, which, as pronounced in th< 
lakhimpur District, would be written Domphila, is unknown. 
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edge, but do not worship, one Supreme Being, which, I 
■conceive, means that they have been tohi of such a Being, but 
•now nothing about him.’ 

During the Tensus of 1881 {Rcjiort, § 150fi‘. ; 
Mackenzie, 543 9.) it was ascertained (hat the 
Mikirs and Daplilas worship Yapurn and Oiom, 
die latter the malignant spirits of the <]ead, the 
ormer a sylvan deity or demon, who sufiices for 
he needs of everyday life, though in critical 
:onjunctures some great god has to be gained over 
ly the .sacrifice of a vnthan or gaycll [Bos frontalis). 

‘A hill Miri told me how he had once, vxhile a boy, actually 
seen a Yapum. Tlic* character of this god is that he lives in 
rees, and all the beasts of the forest ohey him. My informant 
vas throwing stones in a thicket by tlie edge of a pool, and 
uddeiily became aware that he had hit the Yapmn, who was 
itting at the foot of a tree in the guise of an old grey-bearded 
nan. A dangerous illness was the consecpience, from which 
,he boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four tow Is made 
ly bis parents to the offendi l Yapum, who has since visited 
lini in dreams ’ (Mackenzie, 

'I'liey also ctmiit the .Sun among their deities; 
)ut their great god, who iuinst be propitiated by 
he sacrifice of a mitkarr is Hi or \\ 1 , of whom no 
Papilla cares to <-[)eak inucii for fear of incurring 
U.S di.spleasure. Hi.s ciiaracLcr may be guessed 
Tom the As.samese equivalent of his name. Yum or 
Yama, the Hindu god of death {ib. ,544). E. A. 
Tait {Census is port Assam^ 1891, i. 223) adds: 

‘The general riame for God is Ui, but there are also special 
lame.s for ear-li [^articular deity. Most of their gods are 
nimit .d to men, and b.ave to be propitiated by sacrifices. The 
chu,/ god.s are noL‘, the god of heaven ; Siki, who presides 
over 'tie delivc — of women ; Voglc and Lungt^, who hurl men ; 
and Yenpu, who 'njures children. Then there is Yapum, the 
;od of trees, who frightens to madness people who go into the 
orest; Chili, the god of water; From, the god of di.'^eases; 
Sotu, the god of dumbness ; and numerous others. There are 
a few beneficent deilies, such as i’ekhong, the god of breath, 
and Yechu, the goddess of wealth. To all these gods, sacrifices 
are offered. When a person is ill, a sorcerer {dfondic) is called 
n, and chants an incantation in a loud singsong voice, which 
le sometimes keeps up till he works himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. The Dallas believe in a future life, but cannot say 
much about it, except that they expect to cultivate and hunt 
there. The dead are buried in a sitting position, and a small 
shed Is put up over the grave : in it rice and drink are placed, 
and a fire is kept burning for five days. The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pigs, and sometimes mithun, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat themselves.' 

B. C. Allen (Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 46tt‘.) 
gives an account of similar beliefs among the allied 
tribes of this group—the creation legends of the 
Mikirs and Garos, and the conception of the other 
world heUl by the Miris, Mikirs, and Garos. 

Litkraturb.—*E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology 0 / Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; A. Mackenzie, Hist, oj the Relations of the 
Gorernment u/ith the Hill Tribes of the N.E. Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1684 ; Reports of the Census of Assam, 1881,1891,1901; 
B. C. Allen, Gazetteers of the Lakhimpur and Darrang Districts, 
Calcutta, 1905. W. CkOOKK. 

DARDS.—The Dards are an Aryan race in¬ 
habiting the country round Gilgit, between Kashmir 
and the Hindi! Kush, and down the course of the 
Indus to near where it debouches on the plains. 
Colonies of the tribe are also found farther east in 
Baltistfln, where they are known as Brokpas, or 
Highlanders. Along with the Khos of Chitral 
and the Hindu Kush K&firs of Kafiristiin, Dards 
are classed by the present writer as ilescendants 
of the Pisdehas, or 'il/xo(pdyoi of Sanskrit writers. 
This is not accepted by all scholars, but no alterna¬ 
tive has bitlieito been suggested. Although of 
Aryan origin, their language cannot be classed as 
either Indian or Iranian, having issued from the 
parent stock after the former branch had emigrated 
tow'ards the Kabul Valley, but before the typical 
characteristics of Iranian speech had become fully 
developed. They are mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 
10*2-105), though not referred to by their present 
name. On the other hand, Sanskrit writers knew 
them as Daradas, and they are the Derdai of 
Megasthenes and Strabo, the Daror/raf of Ptolemy, 
and the Dardae of Pliny and Nonnus. Most of 
the Dards belong to the tribe of Shins, who^ 
heailquarters may be taken os Gilgit, and tlieii 
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language is either Sliinft or some closely allied form 
of speech. Bv religion, the Dards of the present 
day are nearly all Musalinilns, but the Brokpa 
colonies in BAftistan profess the Buddhist faith of 
their neighbours. It is nut known at what period 
the Muhammadan Dards were converted to Islam, 
but, down to the middle of last century, when a 
reformation was carried out by Natlul Shah, the 
Governor of Gilgit, on behalf of the Sikhs, it held 
but a nominal sway. Even after NathO Shah’s time 
remains of the old pre lslamitic beliefs have sur- 
\ ived, so that many Daid ]»ractice8 are very different 
from those enjoined on the followers of the Qur’an. 
For instance, until about eighty years ago the dead 
were burnt and not buried, and this custom lingered 
on sjK)radically down to the la.st recorded instance 
in 1877. A memory of it still survives in the light¬ 
ing of a tire by the grave after burial. Instead of 
consiilering the dog a.s unclean, they are as fond 
of the friend of man as any Englishman. The 
marriage of first cousins, wliich is freouent among 
true ^lusalmans, is hxjked up(ui with horror by 
the purer tribes of Shins as an incestuous union. 
Although the Muhammadan lunar calendar has 
been introduced, an ancient solar computation, 
laised on the signs of the zodiac, still exists. 
According to Biddulph, ‘ IslAm luis not yet [1880] 
bruuglit about tlie seclusion of women, who mix 
freely with the men on all occasions. Young men 
and maidens of diiferent families eat and converse 
together without restraint.’ The levirate custom 
has a strong hold, and this often leads to two 
sisters being (he wives of the same man simultane¬ 
ously, though such a practice is forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 

The Dards received Muhammadanism from three 
directions. From the south (t.e. Afghanistan) 
came the Sunnis, and that branch of IslAm is now 
prevalent in Chilas. From the PAmirs in the 
north came the Maula'i sect (famous for its wine- 
bibbers), and this doctrine is now commonly held 
north of Gilgit. On the other hand, the people 
round (Blgit and to the south are mostly .^li’ahs 
converted from Haltistan. 

On the Buddhist Dards, or Brokpas, of East 
Raltistan their nominal religion sits even more 
lightly than on their Musalman fellow-tribesmen 
to the west. The only essential Tilxdan practices 
which they have adopted seem to be the dres.s of 
the men and the custom of polyandry. The 
religious ideas of the Brokpas were examined by 
Shaw in 1876, and of late years by A, H. Francke, 
whose re.seanhes into tlie ancient customs and 
religion of the neighlwuring Ladakh are well 
known. The information gatliered from these two 
sources agrees closely with the traces of the ancient 
Shina religion observable in other portions of the 
Dard area, and from the whole we get a fairly clear, 
if incomplete, idea of its general character. 

According to Francke, the origin of the world 
is believed by the Brokpas to be as follows:* 

‘ Out of the Ocean grew a meadow. On the meadow 
grew tliree mountains. One of them is called “the 
Wliite-jewel Hill,” the second “the Ked-jewel 
Hill,” and the third “the Blue-jewel Hill.” On 
the three mountains three tree.s grew. The first 
is called “the White Sandal-tree,” the second 
“the Red Sandal-tree,” and the third “the Blue 
Sandal-tree.” On each of the trees grew a bird,— 
“the Wild King of Birds,” “the House-hen,” and 
“the Black Bini,” respectively.’ 

Francke adds: * As rejfards the system of colours, we are 
decidedly reminded of the gLing chos, or pre-Buddhist religion 
of Tibet (see gLino cnos). I am inclined to believe that the 
three mountains were thoutfht to exist one on the top of the 
other; the lowest l>einfr the blue mountain and tree forming 
the Under-world, the red mouritain and tree being in the midille 
and representing the Earth, and the uppermost l^lng the white 

1 Quoted from a t>rivate communication. 


mountain and tree foniiing the I^nd of the Gods. But In other 
respect* the story of the origin of the world is at variance with 
the gLina choi, aocordinjr to which the world is framed out 
of the body of a giant, while here It grows out of the water, as in 
Indian legends.* 

Nothing like this cosmogony has been noted in 
other Shin tracts, and it may oe that it has been 
partly borrowed from Tiliet. At the same time it 
may 1>e noted that the Klumo or Naginls, who are 
prominent characters in the gLing chos, are also 
met, under the form of snakes, in Gilgit tradition, 
and, according to Leitner, the earth is there known 
as the * Serpent World.’ * 

From the hymn from which Francke has culled 
the preceding information he also extracts the 
following two names of deities, Yandring and 
Mandede Mandeschen. The.se names are, at any 
rate!, not Tibetan, and are therefore jirobably Dara. 
In another prayer, the name Zhuni occurs as that 
of a house-god. Mumyno, wliich properly means 
‘uncle,’ stands in the collection or liymns for the 
‘uncleof the pa.st,’i.^. the ‘ forefather’ or Adam of 
the race, who is also honoured almost like a god. 

Francke mention.s water, milk, butter, and 
flower offerings as .sacrifices, and also burnt ofier- 
ings of the pencil-cedar (see below). Sheep and 
goats are also offered to the gods, and in one 
song—that of the ibex hunter—the hunter carries 
all the necessaries for the offerings along with him 
when following his quarry, ana after the lucky 
shot tliey are at on(‘e ottered to the gods. 

Farther west, we also (;ome across trace.s of 
Buddhism. A rock-cut figure of the Buddha is still 
to be seen in a defile near Gilgit, and throughout 
the Gilgit and Astor valleys, as well os elsewhere, 
tliere can be found ruined chortens {q.v.)y whose 
forms can even now be di.stinctly traceii. One of 
the Shin festivals, the Taleni, which commemorates 
the destruction of an ancient king wlio devouretl 
his subjects,* seems to have a connexion with a 
similar festival among the Iranian fire-worshippers 
of the I’Amirs. In neither case, however, can we 
consider such remains as part of the true ancient 
Dard religion. They are just as exotic as IslAm. 

The practical side of Dard religion, as distinct 
from speculative theories regarding cosmogony 
and the like, is l>e.st described by Shaw in his 
account of the Brokpas (p. ‘29 AT.), which fully 
agrees with the infonnation derived from other 
sources. The real worship is that of local spirits 
or demons, much like the cult of similar beings in 
the neighlx)uring Ladakh. Clo.sely connected with 
this wor.ship is a kind of cedar or juniper tree 
{Juniverus excelsa)^ called in ShlriA chili, and by 
the Brokpa-s shukya. In every village in whicn 
Shins are in a majority there is a .sacred chili stone, 
dedicated to the tree, which is still more or le.s8 the 
object of reverence. Each village has its own name 
for the stone, and an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it is often more binding than when 
the Qur’An is used. Shaw’s account of the local 
Brokpa goddess of the village of Dah may be taken 
as a sample: 

‘Her name is Shiring-mo. A certain family In the village 
supplies the hereditary officiating priest This person has to 
purify hiuiHelf for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings 
for the space of seven days, during which he sits aj>art, not even 
meml)ers of his own family being allowed to approach him, 
although they are compelled during the same period to abstain 
from onions, salt, chnng (a sort of beer), and other unholy food. 

At the end of this period he goes up alone to the rocky point 
above the villaj<^e, and, after worshipping in the name of the com¬ 
munity the deity who dwells there in a small cairn, he renews 
the branches of the "shukpa” (Juniperus exc^ha) which were 
plained there the previous year, the old branches being carefully 
stowed away under a rock and covered up with stones.’ 

*. . . Formerly the priest used to be occasionally possessed 

* Leitner, Dardintan in 1866, 1886, and 1898, p. 50. 

* It is an interesting fact that all over the Piidcha region 
there are traditions pointing to ancient cannibal customs which 
were put a stop to by some hero or god. The Sanskrit word 
Piidcha means ‘eater of raw flesh.’ 
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god®- MarriagftM are celebrated with much cere 
tion* have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years (written In account of which the reader is referret 


1870]. The worship Is now simply one of propitiation inspired 
by fear, the demon seeming to U? rejfarded as an impersonation 
of the forces of nature adverse to man in this wild mountainous 
country. SacnlK'.es of jfonU (not sheep) are occuHionally offered 
at all seasons below the roi-k, by the priest only, on behalf of 
pious donors. The> talk of the existence of the demon as a 
tnislorluue attachinjf Uj their tribe, and do not regard her with 
any loyalty as a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house 
the firephu'e consists of three upright stones of which the one 
at the baek of the hearth is the largest, IH inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering to the demon 
from every dish cooked there, l>efore thev eat of it. They also 
place there the firstfruits of the harvest.* Such is their house¬ 
hold worship.’ 

Thirty hclief in deinonH is universal over the Dard 
area. Tliey are called Yarh. They are of {^ij^aiitie 
size, have each only one eye, in the centre of the 
forehead, and, when they assume human shape, 
may be reco;;nized hy the faet that their feet are 
turned hack wards J They can walk only by nij^lit, 
and used to rule over the mountains and oppose 
the cultivation of the soil by man. They often 
tlraKKe<l {leople away into their recesse.s, hut, since 


mony, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to Biddulph (p. 78 ff.). We trace a survival ol 
marriage by capture in the bridegroom setting out 
for tlie bride’s house, surrounded by his friends and 
equipped with bow, arrow, and Dattle axe. An 
essential part of the dress of a Shin bride is a 
fillet of cowrie shells bound round her head. When 
the bride and bridegroom take their first meal 
together, there is a scramble for the first morsel, 
as whichever eats this will have the mastery during 
the future wedded life. After the birth of a child 
the mother is unclean for seven days, and no one 
will eat from her hand during that period. Ordeal 
by tire is still practised. Seven paces are mea-sured, 
and a re<l-hot axe-head is placed on the open palm 
of the accused, on which a green leaf has first oeen 
spread. He must then di |)^>-it the hot iron at the 
place apnointed seven jiaces distant, and, should 
any mark of a bum remain on lii.s hand, it is a 


the adoj.tion of the Muhammadan religion they ^re even attached to the mane am 

have relin,,„isl,e,] their M„s«e^sian^ and only ecea ''‘"y ‘.'‘"'f'''' ' 

sionally trouble the believers. Tlieir oatl. is hy ’"‘‘^y- are supposed to 
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the sun and moon, and they are not invariably 
malevolent. On the occasion of their wedtlings 
they borrow the property of mankiml for their 
rejoicing.^, and resU>re it faitlifiilly, without the 
lemlt.T being aware of the loan. On such ocensions 
they have kindly feelings towards the human race. 
The shadow of a demon falling on a [»erson causes 
madness. 

Fairies, known as Barai, are also common. They 
are as handsome a.s the (lemons are hideous, and 
are stronger than they. They have a castle of 
ci^stal on the top of the mighty mountain of 
Nanga Farhat, which has a garden containing only 
one tree composed entirely of pearls arid coral. 
Although they are capable of forming love-attach¬ 
ments with men, like liohengrin they have a secret, 
and they never forgive the human being who dis¬ 
covers it. Death is the only possible recompense 
for tlie indiscreet curiosity. Tney sometimes take 
the form of .serpents {Ndgets or, feminine, Ndginus). 

While the shadow of a demon causes madness, 
that of a fairy confers the gift of prophecy. 
Divination is still jiracti.sed, in spite of Muhamma¬ 
danism. The diviner, or Dainyal, is one on whom 
the shadow of a fairy has fallen in sleep. When 
^rerforming his or her office, the diviner is made to 
inhale the .smoke of burning juniper wood till he 
is insensihlc. Wlum he revives, the neck of a 
newly slaughtered goat is presented to him, and he 
sucks the blood till not a drop remains. He then 
rushes about in a state of ecjitasy, uttering unin¬ 
telligible sounds. The fairy appears and sings to 
him, he alone being able to hear. He then explains 
her words in a song to one of the attendant musi¬ 
cians, who translates its meaning to the crowd of 
spectators. 

Amongst miscellaneous customs, we must first 
of all mention the remarkable abhorrence enter¬ 
tained for everything connected with a cow (we 
have already remarks the fondness for dogs). The 
touch of tlie animal contaminates, and, though they 
are obliged to employ bullocks in ploughing, the 
Dards scarcely handle them at all. They employ 
a forked stick to remove a calf from its mother. 


proof of guilt. Magic lias a rirominent place in 
Dard ideas, and Avritteii clianns are in great request. 
They are even attached to tlie mane and forelock 
of a horse. They confer courage and invulnera¬ 
bility. Certain springs are supposed to have the 
power of causing temjie.sts if anything impure, such 
as a cows kin, i.^ cast into them. 

The principal festivals are as follows :— 

(1) Th« }<io4, in celt*l*ralion ol the winter Holstlc^e. The word 
means faltcim),',’and refers to the slaughtering of the (»ttle, 
lat after the grazing on the pastures, which takes place. Thi.s 
is necessary l.‘ecauHe the pastures have become (jovered with 
snow, and oi.'y sutticient fodder is stored to keep a few animals 
alive through the winter. On the second day the Talmi, already 
mentioned, is celebrated. 

(2) The Bazono, in celebration of the commencement of 
spring. The sacrifice is a sheep, which must be lean and miser 
able. The word means ‘leanness.’ 

(3) Tlie Aibiri, which took place in the first week in March, 
has now fallen into desuetude. It was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. In 
some respects it resembled the Indian Ublx. Prominent features 
were mock flgditing amongst the men, and the licensed cudgel¬ 
ling of men oy women. Its cessation is due to the Musalman 
reform movement of Nathu Shah. 

(4) The Ganvixi celebrated the commencement of the wheal 
harvest, and is still kept up. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of each household gathers a handful of 
ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are 
roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The Dards of 
the Indus Valley l>elow Sazin do not observe this festival. 

(5) The last festival of the year, and the most important, is 
the Chili, which formerly celebrated the worship of the juniper 
tree, and marked the commencement of wheat-sowing. Within 
the last eighty years the rites connected with the tree-worsliin 
have ceased, but the ceremonies conneeted with sowing are still 
maintained. Bonfires of dxilx wootl are, however, still lit, and 
the quantity of wheat to he used in the next day's sowing is 
held over the smoke. 

It will have been observed how frequently the 
sac^red chUi, or juniper tree, has been referred to 
in the foregoing pages. In former years the worship 
of this tree was performed with much ceremony, 
and hymns were sung in its honour. In prayers to 
it for the fullilment of any desire, it was aiidressed 
a.s ‘ The Dreadful King, son of the fairies, who has 
come from far.’ The chill stone, at the entrance 
of every Shin village, has already been mentioned. 
On it ollerings to the chili wore placed, and from 
it omens were deduced. A full account of the 
ceremonies connected with its worship will be found 
in Biddulph (p. 10611'.). 

To sum up. The present writer has met in none 
of the authorities on the Dard religion any refer¬ 
ence to a Supreme Deity, corresponding to the 
Kafir Inird. In translations from Christian scrip- 


They will not drink milk or touch any of its Musalman word (fudd has to be used 

products in any form, and believe that to do so The centre of the worship seems to he 

causes madness. There is nothing of reverence in mighty son of the fairies ; and the 

this. They look u^wn the cow as had, not good, mountain region in which the Dards dwell 

and base tneir abhorrence on the will of the local - ^p^nlcd bv soirits. some benevolent, and some 


I So also in India. Compare the h(X)f8 of the Euro}>ean devil 
and the fHahU boii^ux. Whitley Stokes tells of an Irish legend, 
according to which the devil could not kneel to pray, as his 
knees were turned the wrong way. 
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whole mountain region in which the Dards dwell 
is peopled by spirits, some benevolent, and some 
malevolent, probably personifications of the powers 
of Nature, who exercise a constant intlnence on 
the lives of the human beings who dwell uiidei 
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their sway. Most of the worship is in the form of 
propitiation of tlio malevolent spirits, though we 
occasionally Hml prayers addressed to the benevolent 
chili. Over the whole is spread a complex mist. 
We see traces of the Magian religion of Ir&n ; of 
Buddhism, left behind on its way to Central Asia; 
and, in modern times, Ishlm, in strong possession. 
The pure Dard religion has nothing in common 
with any of them. Attempts have been made, but 
in the oj»inion of the present writer entirely without 
any justilication, to connect it with the religions 
of India, and (with better reason) with the ancient 
gLiJig ckos religion of Tibet. It is a pure Nature- 
religion of an agricultural and pastoral people, 
dwL'lling in a barren land, ami<tst the highest 
mountain ranges in the world. The languages of 
the Pisacha people, of which the Dard languages 
form an important group, are, as has been stated, 
soniething between Indian and Iranian, and one of 
their most characteristic marks is tlie womlerful 
way in which they have preserved ancient Aryan 
torms of speech almost unclianged down to the 
present day. The .same may be said of the Dard 
religion. It retains many of the characteristics 
of the oldest form of Aryan religion with which 
we are acquainted. There is the same adoration 
of a special plant (in tlie Vedas the soma, and 
amongst the Dards tlie chili), and the same wor¬ 
ship, mixed with terror, of the personiiied powers 
of Nature. 

liITBRATCRi.—F. Drew, The Jumrnoo and Kashmir Terri¬ 
tories, London, 1875; G. W. Leitner, The Lanr/xaiges and Haces 
of Dardistan, l.ahore, 1S77, also the same writer's Dnrdistan in 
IStjS, 1SS6, and Wokinj^, no date; J. Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, IS^O; R. B. Shaw, ‘Stray Arians 
in Tilxit,' JRASlie (IS78), vol. xlvii. part i. p. I’ofT.-, A. H. 
Francke, Ladakhi Songs (pri\ ately printed, Leipzig), 4th series 
(contains Dard songs, including a cosmogony). 

Gkorge a. Grierson, i 
DARKNESS.—See Light and Darkness. i 


sonhy of India. The third and fourth are nearly 
related to one another; and of these the ancient 
Sdiikhya foriniilates a materialistic theory of the 
universe, which the Yoga~m its essential elements 
equally ancient—then takes up and interiuets in a 
theistic sense. The Nydya and Vaiksika are not 
systems of philosophy at afl in the ordinary accejita* 
tion of the term ; the former treats of logic and 
literary criticism, the latter of natural philusonhy 
and the physical constitution of the universe. The 
precise date at which these systems originated or 
were first reduced to order and writing is unknown ; 
they represent, however, the outcome and final 
residue of Indian thought and speculation, extend¬ 
ing probably over many centuries. 

There is no reason to believe that the six dar.^ana^ 
contain all that the mind of ancient India con¬ 
ceived, or to which these early thinkers endeavoured 
to give exjircssion. It would seem probable, how¬ 
ever, that, while much has been lost, ami the extant 
treatises are often fragmentary, enigmatic, highly 
figurative, and difficult of interpretation, there has 
been preserved in the dnrknias, anil in the tradi¬ 
tional and literary sources upon which they have 
ilrawn, the best that India had to give of .sj)ei‘ula- 
tion and thought upon the problems and conditions 
of life.* 

A somewhat similar word is tarka, * investiga¬ 
tion,' ‘ inquiry,’ ‘ discussion,’ Nvhich also in course 
of time was used to denote the science or system 
which wiis its outcome and fruit. It was then 
later emidoyed in the same manner as dnr^ana, 
sjjecifically of the recognized philosophical systems. 
The former term, however, seems never to have 
obtained the same de^J^ec of acce]»tance or cMirrencv 
as the latter, which in the usage of writers of all 
periods was the ordinary and npurojjriate doigna- 
tion of the six systems to which alone orthodox 
rights and authority were secured. 


DARSANA.—The term darSana, the literal 
meaning of which is ‘seeing,’ ‘sight,’ is more 
usually employed in Sanskrit literature with a 
derivative or metaphorical significance, as ‘ in¬ 
sight,’ ‘perception,* i.e. mental or spiritual vision. , 
It is thus at once expressive of one of the most I 
characteristic and fundamental thoughts of Indian ! 
philosonhy--the meditative and mystical attitude 
of mind which frames for itself an idealistic con¬ 
ception of the universe; e.g. Manu, vi. 74 : 

* He who ia possessed of true insight {darianasampanna) is not 
bound by deeds, 

But the man destitute of insight (danlan«na vihina) is Involved 
in the cycle of existence.’ 

The word is al.so u.sed of the vision of sleep, a 
dream or dreaming,* wherein the mind perceives 
and learn.s independently of the exercise of the 
bodily senses. 

Thus darkana is thought, perception in general, 
the application of the mental faculties to abstract 
conditions and problems; and ultimately denotes 
thought as crystallized and formulated in doctrine 
or teaching—the formal and authoritative utter¬ 
ance of the results to which the mind has attained.* 
In this sense it is practically equivalent to idstra. 
As a technical term, darkana is applied to the six 
recognizpii systems of Indian philosophy, which 
give many-sided expression to Indian thought in 
its widest and most far-reaching developments. 
These form the six darkanas, sy-stems of thought 
and doctrine properly so called, viz. the Purva- 
and Vttara-mlmdhisd (the latter more usually 
known as the Vuldnta) ; the ^dhkhya and Yoga; 
the Nydya and Vaikt^ika. Of these, tha first 
consists mainly of explanation and comment on the 
ritual texts of the Veda, while the second expounds 
the widely known speculative and idealistic philo- 
* « g. Hariv. 1285. 

*e.g. Mahriohurata, xfl. 11045. ^dstradarHn is one who has 
Iniight into. Intuitive perception of, the meaning of the Aottras. 


A. S. Geden. 

DARWINISM.—It has become cu.stomary to 
ive the title of ‘Darwinism’ to that partiiular 
eveloprnent of the doctrine of evolution which is 
as.sociated with the name of Darwin (1X09-1882), 
and which began, in 1859, with tlie publication in 
England of his Origin of Species. Tlie central 
feature of this development of thought has been 
the conception of evolution a.s the re-sult of Natural 
Selection in the struggle for existence. It has 
caused so great a change in the general tendencies 
of knowledge that Romanes probably did not ex¬ 
aggerate the etfects when he aescribed them to be 
without parallel in the post history of mankind. 
Nearly all the departments of thought redated to 
the subject of religion and ethics have felt the 
ellects of the revolution. 

At first sight the Origin of Species accomplished 
nothing in itself very remarkable. The theory of 
evolution had long been in the air. While the 
conception of continuous development in the 
universe had come down to us from the Greeks, 
the modernized and scientific theory of it had 
become a cominoniilace of knowledge by the middle 
of the 19th century, Kant’s nebular hypothesis 
further developed by Laplace and Herschel, had 
familiarized the world with the idea of development 
as ajiplied to the physical universe. In Geology, 
workers like Murchison and Lyell had brougnt 
home to men’s minds the same conception in con¬ 
nexion witli the history of the earth. Even in the 
biological sciences the idea of continuous de¬ 
velopment by the modification of existing types 
was strongly represented by Lamarck and many 
other distinguished scientists. But before Darwin 
all these separate developments lacked vitality. 
In the last resort they rested largely on tlieory. 

* For the literature and detailed expoiitioni of the six systams 
fee the separate articles VaoiKTa, etc. 
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In particular, the idea of the evolution of life 
by ^adual modification was unsupported by any 
convirKiing argument drawn from facts and evi¬ 
dence furnished by the existing conditions of life. 
The most characteristic position was that which 
had been reached in Biology. Controversy turned 
upon the meaning of species. These were held 
to be permanent and immutable. While it was 
admitted that there might be a certain amount of 
small variation of forms, species were considered 
to represent special acts of creation at various times 
in the past history of the earth. Among the 
leading representatives of the biological sciences, 
permanence of species was the accepted view. 
Down to the pubUcation of the Origin of SpecieSf 
said Darwin, 

‘all the niOKt eminent living naturalists and ^eologrists dis¬ 
believed in tlic mutability of species. ... I occasionally sounded 
not a few nat uriiliHLs. and never happened to come across a 
single one who setuned to doubt al>out the permanence of 
§pe&\e9 (Li/e and Letten, cb. ii. (vol. i. p. 87 in 1887 ed.J). 

Lamarck’s theory, by which he accounted for 
divergence of types by the accumulation of the 
inherited effects of use and disuse of organs, was 
ridi(;ule<i. Cuvier hail become the representative 
of prevailing opinion, according to which the past 
history of life was one of constant cataclysms and 
of constantly recurring creations. Finally, this 
scientific view was powerfully reinforce<i by all the 
indefinite authority of general and popular opinion, 
which took its stand on a literal interpretation 
of the Hebrew account of creation in six days, 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 

It was into these intellectual conditions that the 
doctrine of organic evolution by Natural Selection 
was launclied by Darwin in 1859. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of development which it put 
forward was that it accounted for the evolution of 
life by the agency of causes of exactly the same 
kind as are still in progress. It exhibited modifica¬ 
tion ami ])rogress in life as the result of the process 
of discrimination always going on in the struggle 
for existence. It was by formulating the concep¬ 
tion of this kind of ‘Natural’ Selection as the 
mechanism by which the transmutation of species 
is eflected, and then by supplying in the Origin of 
Specie.^ an enormous and well-organized body of facts 
and evidence in 8Up})ort of it, that Darwin instantly 
converted scientific opinion and succeeded in carry¬ 
ing the doctrine of evolution towards a new horizon. 

The theory of the mechanism of Natural Selection 
formulated by Darwin was extremely simple. 

'There la,’he said, * no exception to the rule that every organic 
being naturally increases at so high a rate, that, If not destroy^, 
the earth would soon be covered ny the progeny of a single pair ’ 
(Oriijin o/ Species, ch. iii. fp. 79 in 1909 ed.J). 

This tendency to increa.se beyond the conditions 
of existence i.s accompanied by an inherent tendency 
in every part, organ, and function of life to vary. 

‘As many more individuals of each species are born than 
can possibly survive, and as, cons^uently, there is a frequently 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary ... in any manner profitable to itself, under the complex 
and sometimesvarying conditions of life, will have a better chance 
of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. From the strong 
principle of Inheritance, any selected variety will t^nd to pro¬ 
pagate its new and modified form ’ (ib., Introd. [p. 6 in 1909 ed.]). 

This is the Darwinian doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. It presented the whole succession 
of life as a theory of descent from simpler forms, 
under the stress of the process of competition for 
the conditions of existence. 

The far-reaching effect produced by the puhlica 
tion of the Origin of Species by Darwin’s theory 

of Natural Selection \Nas undoubtedlv due to two 
main causes. The first of these was the immediate 
illumination which it threw on some of the most 
difficult problems of the special .sciences which >\^re 
most closely concerned. This has been often dis¬ 
cussed, and iU character and tendencies are no>v 
well understood. The second cause was the 


ciharacter of the impression which the doctrines 
uoduced on the general mind. The nature of this 
mpression is much less clearly understood. It is, 
however, in this second relationship that the full 
and more lasting significance of Darwinism has to 
be appreciated. 

The general mind almost from the beginning 
perceived with sure instinct, and far more distinctly 
than the representatives of the special sciences 
concerned, the reach of the theories to the estab¬ 
lishment of which Darwin had brought such a 
convincing array of evidence. It appeared to 
many at first as if the whole scheme oi order and 
progress in tlic world was now presented as the 
result of a purely mechanical process. The inter- 
.sition of mind or of Divine agency ajipeared to 
excluded. Man himself seemed to he deposed 
from the place he had occupied in all previous 
schemes of creation. It was true, indee(r, as has 
been pointed out, tliat before Darwin the idea of a 
continuous development in the physical and biologi¬ 
cal worlds alike bad iTi.-pire<i sjieciilations in many 
quarters; hut thi.s concejition, being rejected by 
current opinion, hsd left no permanent impres.sion 
on the general mn It was not until Darwin’s 
work appeared, Sir William Huggins affirmed in 
his Presidential address to the Koyal Society in 
l9i>o, that the new evidence was perceived by 
t., iVatific opinion to he overwhelming in favour of 
the view that man is not an independent being, hut 
is the outcome of a general and orderly evolution. 

At tl e first presentation, therefore, of Darwin’s 
theorie.s popular attention became fixed, with an 
extraordinary degree of concentration, on the 
nature of the destructive changes which the 
doctrine seemed to involve in the ideas which had 
hitherto been closely associated with prevailing 
religious beliefs. I'he most familiar ideas of the 
system of religion which had for generations held 
the Western mind seemed to have had their 
foundation removed. Instead of a Morld created 
for man in six days of twenty-four hours each, men 
saw a history of development stretching away 
hack for ages and wons into the past. Instead 
of a being standing, by special creation, independent 
and alone, as he had previously been conceived, 
man was presented now as Vmt the last link in a 
process of evolution. With Lyell’s extension of 
the conception of time in geology and Darwin’s 
extension of the conception of evolution, the old 
order in thought seemed to have been swept away. 
Sir William Huggins {loc, ciL) graphically describes 
the revolution as it appeared to a contemporary 
from the standpoint of science : 

‘The accumulated tension of scientific progress burst upon 
the mind, not only of the nation, but of the whole intelligent 
world, with a suddenness and an overwhelming force for which 
the strongest material metaphors are poor and inadequate. 
Twice the bolt fell, and twice, in a way to which history 
furnishes no parallel, the opinions of mankind may be said to 
have been changed in a day. Changed, not on some minor 
points standing alone, but each time on a fundamental position 
which, like a keystone, brought down with it an arch of 
connected beliefs resting on long-cherished ideas and prejudices. 
What took place was not merely the acceptance by mankind 
of new opinions, but complete inversions of former beliefs, 
involving the rejection of views which had grown sacred by 
long inheritance.' 

The new doctrine seemed, in short, to gather up 
into a focus the moaning of a number of develop¬ 
ments long in pro^reas and revolutionary in their 
nature, the recognition of which in their due place 
and importance had long been resisted in Western 
thought. It seemed to give cumulative expression 
to intellectual tendencies which, since the period 
of the Kenaissance, had struggled against the over¬ 
powering weight of accepted and often intolerant 
religious beliefs. The first condition, therefore, 
was a kind of intellectual Saturnalia. The effects 
were felt far and w’ide, at almost every centre ot 
learning, and in almost every department of thought, 
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philosophy, and relij^ion. Huxley in England, 
Kenan in France, Haeckel in (iemiany, were 
representatives of one aspect of a movement of 
which Darwin in biology, Tyndall in physics, and 
Grant Allen in popular science represented another. 
Most extravagant conceptions became current even 
in circles of sober and reasoned opinion. Religious 
beliefs were said to have been so far shaken that 
their future survival was assumed as the object of 
pious hope rather than of reasoned judgment. They 
M'ere, according to Kenan, destined to die slowly 
out, undermined by primary instruction and by 
the predominance of a scientitic over a literary 
education, or, more certainly still, according to 
Grant Allen, t<j be entirely discredited as grotesque 
fungoid growths which fnul clustered round the 
thread of primitive ancestor-worship. 

The deepest eflects of the movement w'ere felt 
in Englana and the United States, and this for 
reasons to which still other causes contribute<l. 
When Darwin published the Origin of Species^ the 
resemblance which the doctrine of I^atural Selec¬ 
tion, making for progress through tlie struggle for 
existence, bore to the doctrines which had come to 
prevail in business and political life was recognized. 
Almost every argument of the Origin of Species 
appeared to present a generalized conception of 
the far-reaching etl'ectiveness of competition. 
Darwin lifted the veil from life and disclosed to 
the gaze of his time, as prevailing throughout 
Nature, a picture of the self-centred struggle of 
the individual, ruthlessly pursuing his own interests 
to the exclusion in his own mind of all other 
interests ; and yet unconsciously so pursuing them 
—as it was the teaching of the economics of the 
day that the individual pursued them in business 
—not only to his own well-being, but to the 
progress and order of the world. 

It soon became a])parent that the crudities of 
conception which prevailed in such inflamed and 
excited conditions of thought were carrying men 
altogether beyond the positions which the doctrine 
of evolution involved. It also became graiiually 
evident, as these first impressions were lived 
through, that the acceptance of the evolutionary 
faith implied conclusions which were not only 
diflerent in kind, but more significant, more 
striking, and even more revolutionary—although 
in quite a dilTerent sense—than those which the 
first Darwinians contemplated. 

Those who had realized the depth and reality of 
the spiritual hold of religion on the human mind, 
perceived from the beginning how superticial were 
judgments like that quoted from Kenan, to the 
effect that religious systems had no place in the 
future development of the race. But it was when 
the subject came to be approached in the light of 
the evolutionary doctrine itself that the true 
nature of the situation became apparent. 

The Darwinian doctrine of biological evolution 
had centred in the principle of utility. Every 
part, organ, and function had its meaning in the 
stress out of which types and races had come. 
Nothing had come into existence by chance, or 
witljout correspondence with environment. The 
consistent labour of all the first Darwinians had 
been to give prominence to the necessity for the 
establishment and reinforcement of this — the 
central arch of the doctrine of evolution by 
Natural Selection. It was evident, therefore, that 
while, on the one hand, the sanctions of faith and 
experience must remain exactly what they had 
always been for the religious life, the concept of 
revolutionary nature was the explanation which 
the doctrine of evolution would be itself bound to 
give of the phenomenon of religion in the light of 
its own central principle. What was the meaninj' 
of these systems of religious belief which had filled 


such a commanding place in the social evolution 
of man? To dismiss the phenomena as merely 
meaningless and function less was, the present 
w'riter pointed out, impossible and futile, in the 
face of the teacliing of the doctrine of evolution. 
They must have some significance to correspond 
with the magnitude and the universality of the 
scale on which tliey were represented. 

As observation was carried from primitive man 
to the most advanced civilization, the importance 
of the subject was not diminished but increased. 
The history of social development in its liighest 
phases was largely the history of a group of 
Western peoples who have been for many cen¬ 
turies the most active and progressive nations of 
the world. The civilization of these peoples was 
the most important manifestation of life known to 
us, first in eflects on tlie nations inclinled in it, 
and now, to an increasing degree, through its in¬ 
fluence on the development of other peo})les in the 
world. This group of Western peoples had been 
held for thousands of years in a system of belief 
giving rise to ideas which have profoundly modified 
their social consciousness, and the influence of which 
has saturated every detail of their lives. These 
ideas had aflected the development of the Western 
nations at every point, and had filled their history 
with the intellectual and political conflicts tx) which 
they had given rise. They had deeply influenced 
standards of conduct, habits, ideas, social institu¬ 
tions, and laws. They had created the distinctive 
ethos of Western civilization, and they had given 
direction to most of the leading tendencies which 
are now recognized to be characteristic of it (cf. 
Civilization). How could it be possible to dis¬ 
miss from consideration the enormous phase of 
human history of which this was an example, as 
if evolutionists haxi no concern with the cau8e.s 
which had produced it (cf. Kidd, Social Evolution, 
ch. i.)? 

Further consideration, therefore, made it evident 
that, if the theory of organic evolution by Natural 
Selection was to be accepted in human society, it 
would have to be accepted, like an)' other principle 
in Nature, without any reservation whatever. It 
would be necessary, accordingly, to seek for the 
function of religious belief in the evolution of 
.society on a st^ale proportionate to the magnitude 
of its manifestations. 

Throughout the forms of life below human 
.society, the .stress through which Natural Selection 
operated was that of tlie struggle for exi.stence 
between individuals. But in human histxiry the 
fact upon which attention had to be concentrated 
was tnat we were watching the integration of a 
social type. It was the more organic social type 
which was always winning. The central feature 
of the process was that it rested ultimately upon 
mind, and implied the subordination of the in¬ 
dividual, over V>ng tracts of time, to ends which 
fell far beyond the limits of the individual’s own 
consciousnes.s. Correspondence with environment 
in the case of human evolution, therefore, involved 
projected efficiency. It was a proces.s of mind. 
If we were Uj bold the process of evolution as a 
mechanical one with no spiritual meaning in it, 
there would be no rational sanction wliatever for 
the individual to subordinate himself to it. The 
race was destined, therefore, under the proce.ss 
of Natural Selection, to grow more and more 
religious. The ethical, philosophical, religious, and 
spiritual conceptions which were subordinating 
man to the larger meaning of his own evolution 
constituted the principal feature of the world’s 
history, to which all others stood in subordinate 
relationship. 

As the early Darwinians have continued to 
struggle with the laws and principles of the stress 
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of existence between individuals enunciated in the 
Origin of Species^ and as it has become increasingly 
evident that the application of the law of Natural 
Selection to human society involves a first-hand 
consideration of all the problems of mind and 
philosophy, a remarkable feature of the situation 
has presented itself. This has consisted in the 
extremely limited number of minds of sufficient 
scope of view and training to enable them to 
deal with the new and larger problems that have 
arisen. The exponents of philosophy, untrained 
in the methods of science ana largely unacquainted 
with its details, have necessarily continued to be 
without a fully reasoned perception of the enormous 
importance of the Darwinian principles of evolu¬ 
tion in their own subject. The biologists, on the 
other hand, continuing to be immersed in the facts 
of the struggle for existence between animals, have 
in consequence, on their part, remained largely 
unacquainted with the jirinciples of social efficiency 
in the evolution of human society. The dualism 
which has been opened in the human mind in the 
evolution of this efficiency has, in the religious 
and ethical systems of the race, a phenomenology 
of its own, stupendous in extent, and absolutmy 
characteristic oi the social process. But it remains a 
closed book to the biologist, and the study of it he 
is often apt to consider as entirely meaningless. 
The position has, therefore, most unusual features. 

I'arwin ma<le no systematic study of human 
society. But, where he approached the subject 
in the Origin of Species, it was to disclose the 
liewilderment produced on his mind in attempting 
to apply the principles of the individual struggle 
for existence to social evolution. He seemed to 
think that Natural Selection must be suspended 
in civilization ; 

•We civilized men,* he said, ‘do our utmost to check the 
rocesa of elimination (of the weak in body and mindj; we 
uild asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick ; we 
institute poor laws ; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of every one to the last moment’ (i)escen( 
of Man, ch. v. (p. 1(>8 in 1871 ed.J). 

Darwin thus exhiluted no perception of the fact 
that this sense of responsibility to life, which is 
so characteristic of advanced civilization, is itself 
part of the phenomenology of a larger principle 
of Natural ISelection. That the deepening of the 
social consciousness, of which this developing 
spiritual sense of responsibility to our fellow- 
creatures is one of the outward marks, is of 
immense significance characteristic of the 
higher organic efficiency of the social type in the 
struggle for existence was a meaning whicli seemed 
to escape him. 

Alfred Kussel Wallace, in approaching the study 
of human society in his book Darwinism (1889), 
displayed the same inability to distinguish that 
it is in relation to the capital problems wdth which 
the human mind has struggled in philosophy, 
ethics, and reli^on that we have the phenomena 
of Natural Selection in social evolution. The 
qualities with which priests and philosophers are 
concerned, he asserted, were altogether removed 
from utility in the struggle for existence ; and 
he even mistakenly usea the suggestion as an 
argument in support of religion. Here also the 
fact in evidence was that the naturalist, with his 
mind fixed on the details of the individual struggle 
for existence as it takes place between plants and 
animals, has been altogether at a disadvantage, 
both by ti*aining and equipment, in attempting 
to deal with the laws and principles of social 
efficiency. Huxley reached an almost equally 
characteristic contradiction in the Komanes lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1893, in which he attempted 
to make a distinction in principle and meaning 
between the social process and the cosmic process, 
:he lesson of evolution, like the lesson of religion. 


bein^, of course, that they are one and the same. 
Sir hrancis Galton, one of the last and greatest of 
Darwin’s contemporaries, recently also exhibited 
this characteristic standpoint of all the early 
Darwinians. He put forward claims for a new 
science, ‘Eugenics,’ which he has defined as a 
science which would deal with all the influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of the race, and 
would develop tliera to the utmost advantage by 
‘scientific breeding.’ The list of qualities which 
Galton proposed to breed from included health, 
energy, ability, manliness, and the special apti¬ 
tudes required by various professions and occupa¬ 
tions. Morals he proposed to leave out of the 
question altogether ‘ as involving too many hope¬ 
less difficulties.’ Here once more we see the 
difficulty with which the naturalist is confronted 
in attempting to apply to human society the 
merely stud - book principles of the individual 
struggle for existence as it is waged among plants 
and animals. The entire range of the problems 
of morality and mind are necessarily ignored. 
The higher Qualities of our social evolution, with 
all the absolutely characteristic phenomena con¬ 
tributing to the highest organic social efficiency, 
remain outside his vision. 

Wo are as yet only at the beginning of this 
phase of knowledge. The present remarkable 
situation, here of necessity only lightly referred 
to, in which the biologists an(f the philosophers 
remain organized in isolated camps, each with 
the most restricted conception of tne nature and 
importance of the work done by the other and 
of the bearing on its own conclusions, cannot be 
expected to continue. One of the most urgent 
needs of the present time is a class of minds of 
sufficient scope and training to be able to cover the 
relations of the conclusions of each of these sets 
of workers to those of the other and to the larger 
science of society. See also art. Evolution. 

Litbraturi.—C. Darwin, 0ru7tn of Species, Descent of Man \ 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, ed. F. Darwin 2, Lend. 1887 ; 
A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, do. 1889; B. Kidd, Social Kvolu- 
tion, Lend. 1894, art. ‘Sociology,* in BBr^^‘, T. H. Huxley, 
Evolution and Ethics, Lond. 1893. BENJAMIN KiDD. 

DASNAMIS.—See 6aivism. 

DAWOD B. ALl B. KHALAF.—Dawfld b 

'All b. Klialaf, called al-Z.abiri (wdth the kunya Abfl 
Sulainian), a jurist celebrated as the originator 
of the Zahiriyya school in Muslim theology, was 
born in’Kufa, A.H. 200 [ = A.d. 815] (or, accord¬ 
ing to other authorities, A.H. 202 [ = a.d. 817]), 
of a family belonging to Isfahan. Among the 
many eminent teachers under whom he studied 
in his youthful travels were two of the leading 
theologians of Tslfim, viz. Is^iaq b. Rahawaih 
(fA.H. 233 [ = A.D. 847]) of Nisabar, with whom 
he enjoyed personal relations of the most intimate 
character, and Abil Thaur (Ibrahim b. Khalid) of 
Baghdad (fA.H. 240 [ = a.D. 854]). Having coiU' 
pleted his career of study, he settled in Baghdad, 
where he soon establi.shed a great reputation, and 
began to attract pupils in large numbers. His 
audience, in fact, commonly numbered about 400, 
and included even scholars of established repute. 
At this time Baghdad possessed another teacher 
of renown, Ahmad b. yianbal (fA.H. 241 [ = A,D. 
855]), the Nestor of ultra-conservative orthodoxy, 
whose name is borne by the yanbalitic party. 
Dawfld sought to come into friendly relations with 
Akniad, but all his advances were repelled, as he 
lay under the suspicion of having affirmed, w hile 
at Nisabur, that tne Qur’an w'as a created w'ork— 
a doctrine which Ahniad had attacked with great 
vigour and at heavy personal cost. It was even 
said that Dawud had been punished for his error 
l»v Ishaq b. Kahawaih. Though Dawud met 
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thene allegations with a distinct denial, Aiiinad 
still refused to receive him ; nor was the strain 
relieved by the fact that the system promulgated 
by DawQd coincided in many respects with that o'" 
Abmad, and was even fitted to lend it support. 

Although Diiwad, in Ids travels as a student 
had applied liiinself eagerly to the study of th< 
Ifadit/iy ‘ prophetic tradition,* he has no outstand 
ing reputation as an authority on that subject 
In point of fact, he is said to have given currency 
to only one prophetic dictum of note, which cam< 
to be associated with his name throimh the instru 
inentality of his son, Abu Bakr Mubammad, a 
well-known hel esprit of his dav. The saying is 
as follows: ‘ He who loves and pines and hides 
(his torment), and dies thereof, is to be regarded as 
a martyr.’ As a teacher of jurisprudence, on the 
other hand, DiwQd’s influence was enormous, anc; 
here he ranks as the founder of a distinct school. 
He allied himself with the system of the Imam, 
al-Shafu, for whom he manifested an extra¬ 
ordinary reverence, and to whose high qualities 
[mancinib) he devoted two of his books. Hut, while 
Dawud found his starting-point in the system of 
Shall i, lie at length developed a new method in 
the deduction of sacred law—a method which, 
in its results, diverged from that of his master in 
the most pronounced wa^', and at the same time 
brouglit its author into collision with the uni¬ 
versally received views of Muslim jurisprudence. 
.Vccording to the prevailing doctrine, the ba.ses of 
juristic deduction were (1) the ordinances attested 
by the Qur’an ; {2} tliose which had the support of 
tradition; (3) the co7isensus {'ijaul') of recognized 
authorities; and (4) the conclu.sions established by 
speculative reasoning from analogies {qiyds)^ and 
by deduction of the ratio legis {'illat al-shar) 
from given ordinances. In cases where jiositive 
injunctions derived from the first three sources 
proved inadequate, the reflective insight (ra’y, 
opinio prudentium) involved in the fourth was 
regarded as valid ground for juristic reasoning. 
DawQd, however, denied the legitimacy of this 
bxst-rnentioned source, i.e. the m’y, and all that it 
implied, as also of all inquiry into the reasons of 
the Divine laws and the analogical arguments 
founded thereon. The only sources of juristic 
deduction which he recognized were the positive, 
or, as he calls them, the ‘evident’ {plhir), i.e. the 
Qur’an and Tradition. As for the conseiisus^ he 
restricted it to the demon.strable ‘agreement of 
the companions of the profihet’ {HJrna al sahdha)^ 
assigning no more preci-^e limits to the scope of 
this factor. In thus running counter to the pro¬ 
cedure of the dominant scliools, D4wud found 
himself in alliance with the extreme section of the 
party know'll as the (‘traditional- 

ists’)~in contrast to the a^/ai6a/-ra’y (‘speculative 
jurists’),—and became the founder of the Zahiriyya 
school, which is accordingly also called i\\Qviaah- 
hah Ddwud. It is true that he brought himself 
to the point of conceding the admi.ssibility of the 
‘obvious analogy’ [qiyds jail) plainly indicated by 
positive injunctions, but only as a last re.source. 
As a preliminary of delivering judgment, moreover, 
he demanded an independent investigation of tra¬ 
dition, and deprecated a mechanical adherence to 
the established doctrine of a master or a school 
{taqlid). ‘ The automatic repetition of the teach¬ 
ings of one w'ho is not infallible is pernicious, and 
shows blindness of judgment.’ * Out upon him 
who, having a torch (i.e. tradition) wherewith he 
may light his own way, extinguishes his torch, 
and moves only by another’s help.’ Men should 
not blindly follow any human authority, but 
should examine the sources for themselves. 

Of Dawiid’s writings, a list of which is given in 
the Kitdh al-Fi/irist, nothing is now extant, but 


it would be possible to reconstruct his doctrines 
from quotations in later literature. Biographical 
wTiters are at one in extolling the piety and 
sincerity of his character, ana his aostemious 
mode of life. His fame spread far beyond the 
confines of his domicile, and from the furthest 
limits of the Muhammadan world those who were 
perplexed with theological problems came to him 
for light. He died in Baghdild in A.H. 270 [ = A.U. 
883]. Vast as his influence was, however, his 
system, which, owing to its limited scope, di(\ 
not adequately meet the requirements of juristic 
practice, failed to gain a firm footing in public 
life. Numerous Muslim scholars associated them¬ 
selves with it, but their adherence was largely 
personal and theoretical, and, except in a single 
instance, the system never attained an authori¬ 
tative position in the official administration of 
justice. Its solitary success in this respect was 
achieved in the empire of the Almohads in Spain 
and North-West Africa, the founders of which, 
repudiating nil adherence {taqlid) to particular 
schools, hdd that the appeal to the traditional 
.sources was the only permis.sible procedure. The 
history of Muslim learning down to the 9th cent. 
A.H. contains the names of famous adherents of 
the Zahiristic principle in many diffierent countries. 
The iiiost important, and, in a literary sense, the 
most eminent, of these was the valiant Andalusian, 
Ibn Bazm, 'All b. Abmad, who expounded the 
Zahiristic method in his works, and applied it not 
only to the jurisprudence of Islam, but to its 
dogmatic tlieology as well. 

Ljtkratcrb. — y’ttj al'din alSabki, Tahaqdt al Shnl\’iyya 
.'Cairo, il. 42-48 (biojfraphy of Dawini); I. Golcl/ihei, 

I)if ^dhiriten, ihr Lehruyntem u. ihre liftfchichif, I.oip/i';, 
18S4 ; for the Almohadic nio\«*tnent, the Hume aui)ior\ InLio 
duotion to lArre ds Moluiiixtaed ibn Tounuri, Muhdi tiei 
Almohadea, Algriera, UK)3, pp. 35)-64. I. (iOLDZIH l.lt. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.--See Festivals 
Hebrew). 

DEACON, DEACONESS.— See Ministry. 

DEAD.—See Ancestor- woR.sHir, Death and 
Disposal of the Dead, State of the Dead. 

DE^ MATRES.—The Deoi Matres are divini¬ 
ties of un(;ertain character and function, whose 
w'orship is found cliictly in the Celtic and German 
>rovinces of the Roman Empire (cf. art. Celts, voI. 
ii. pp. 280, 286, and passim). How far they are to 
i>e identified or associated with so-called ‘ Mother- 
goddesses ’ among other peo])les is a matter of 
dispute and will be di.scussed later. But there 
is evidence on Celtic and Germanic territory, and 
to some extent outside these limits, of a fairly 
lefinite cult of goddesses called usually Matre^ ox 
Matronoiy and ciepicted in accordance with well- 
established conventions. Knowdedge of them is 
derived entirely from inscriptions ana monuments, 
of which a large number (over four hundred in¬ 
scriptions) have been preserved ; apparent survivals 
of their wor.ship have been detected in the beliefs 
and traditions of the Celts and Germans of later 
ages; but no certain reference to them has been 
'ound in ancient literature. There is no reason 
’or applying to them, as is sometimes done, a 
passage cited from Varro in the de Civ. Dei of St. 
Augu.stine (vii. 3, ‘ Unde dicit etiarn ipse Varro, 
quod diis quibusdam patribus et deabus niatribu.s, 
sicut hominibus, ignobilitas accidi.sset’). Varro’s 
reference is probably general, and certainly the 
context in St. Augustine does not suggest an appli¬ 
cation to the particular divinities in question. 

Tfie inscriptions discovered up to the year 1887 were published 
rid classirH'd by Ihm In hls very important monograph on the 
MatronenkuttAta (cited here by this short title ; for exact refer¬ 
ences, see the Literature at end of article). Additional material 
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WM Included in Ihni’B art. In RoBcher (s.v. ‘Matrea’), and later 
discoveries will be taken account of, tofjether with the results 
of later discussion, in the course of this article. 

Tlio name of the divinities appears in three 
forms in the inscriptions: Matres, Afatronat, and 

* Mntrfc (the last being the nominative case 
inferred from the datives Matris and Matrnbus). 
A fourth form *AIair(ji is held by some scholars to 
l)e preserved in live inscriptions, but the evidence 
for it is in no case clear. Three of the inscriptions 
in question are lost, and in the other two—a stone 
altar at Dijon and a relief at Metz—the readings 
are very iincertain.* The form * Matron may be 
due to Celtic inlluence, an old Celtic nominative 
singular * Malar having been latinized as * Matra 
and a dative plural * Matrfthus developed from it, 
perhaps with the aid of Celtic datives in b (cf. 
Matroyie7iknlhi3, p. 10). But, in view of such 
analogou.s Latin forms as nymphabus^ fatabus^ 
filiabus, nntabus, etc., the Celtic explanation can¬ 
not he deemed neces.sary.* In the case of the 
dative plural Matris^ the parallel formation heredis 
{=horedibus) has been similarly used as evidence 
against the theory of Celtic influence.* Whatever 
he the explanation of the Latin words in question, 
tiiere is one inscription which is generally held to 
.show a Celtic (Gaulish) form of the name. This is 
preserved in the Museum at Nimes and reads, in 
Cireck letters, Marpe/So Na/xaucri^a^o ^parovde. The 
ej)ithet Na/xauaixa^o is almost certainly local =‘to 
tlie Nernausian Mothers’ ; hut the tr. of ^parovde G 
more doubtful. If it contains the root of the Ir. 
breith, ‘judgment,’ it may well mean ex judicio, 
and he eijuivalent to the common formula ex 
iynjifrio.^ 

Matres and Alatronoe appear to be synonymous, 
though their geographical distribution, as will he 
seen later, is somewhat diflerent. They even occur 
a.s equivalents on a single inscription: ‘Matribus 
sive Matronis Aufaniahus domesticis’ {Matronen- 
kuUu><t, no. ‘207); and the same epithet is some- 
time.s found in combination with hofh terms (cf. 

* Matrihns [ V]acall[i]neis ’ [i6. no. 215] with 
‘Matronis Vaca](l)nehis’ [i5. no.s. 224, 225,227]). 
But such close association of the two is exceptional, 
and certain distinctions have been pointed out in 
their use. Ihrii (Koscher, p. 2466) shows that 
Matres is accompanied by epithets of greater 
veneration (‘ augustae,’ ‘ deae’). Hild (Daremherg- 
Saglio, iii. I6li6) tries to make out a difl'erence 
in the fact (hat men pray oftener to Matres^ and 
women to Matronce ; hut his figures can hardly 
he regarded as significant, Koach-Smitli (in his 
Collectanea Antiqua^ vii. [1878-80] 213) argues tliat 
the Matroj}ir were concerned primarily with the 
feminine principle in Nature, witli maternity and 
utlspring, while the Matres presided over the 
fruits of the earth and, in general, over public 
and private busine8.s. None of these distinctions, 
however, is really established as valid. It is perhaps 
a significant fact, which is pointed out by Haver- 
field {Arch, jEl. XV. 3‘20), that Matronce does not 
occur in any land where the cult is demonstrably 
imported ; and the name may be really the Celtic 
Matrdnay which survives in the French Marne and 
a few other names of places, rather than the Lat. 
Matrona. Since there is no evidence outside of 

* In iupport of •Jfaircp, see Hirschfeld, CIL xiii. no. 6478; 
against it, Ihm, Matronenknllus, p. 12 ff. 

2 See Haverfleld, Archceol. Jh^iana, xv. [1892] 32. Sommer, 
Bandbuch der lateinuchen Laut' n. Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 
1902, p. 300, explains such forms by the analogy of deabu*. 
Matrojiabus also occurs (see Notizie degli schiavi, 1897, p. 0). 

3 See Slebourg, Westdeutiche Zeitschrift, 1888, p. 116, and 

flonner .7a/iW»ucArr, cv. [1900] 86. , 

^ See Thurneysen, Bandbuch dsi Alt-lrinehen. Heidelberg, 
1909, p. 190, and Rhvs, ' Celt. Inscr. of France and Italy,' Proc. 
BHt. Acad. ii. (1906-6) 291. It should be said that some 
scholars do not hold the inscription to he Celtic. IVArhols de 
Juhainville(/?Ccf, 1890, p. 2:)0) explains it os lAtin; and Brial 
(RA xxxi. (1897 104) as lUlic. The latter scholar translates 
/3parotij« by insrtto d*, oomnaring Oscan bratei*. 


inscriptions, the f^uantity of the o must he re¬ 
garded as uncertain ; and, if it was pronounced 
long, os is likely enough, this might simply mean 
that the familiar Latin word had been sulstituted 
for tlie Celtic. The substitution would have been 
entirely natural, and the two words would have 
come to he regarded as identical. The fact that 
Matrdna appears regularly in the singular, whereas 
the Matrorue are named in the plural and depicted 
in groups, might show a divergent development of 
the two cults, hut would not preclude a common 
origin. Moreover, there is some doubt, a.s M ill he 
shovvm later, whether the Matres or Matronce 
were not sometimes conceived and represented 
singly. Even if the identilication of Matronce 
with Matrdna .should he accentcxl, it would not 
become any easier to make a disLinction between 
Matres and Matronce, for the Celtic (or ))Ossihly 
pre-Celtic) Alatrona, like the Latin, aj>pear8 to he 
a derivative of the simple Mord for ‘ mother.’ The 
character of the divini*'os hearing the name 
Alatrdna is also quit.; \io< ' rtain.^ On the whole, 
then, Matres and Mairontc seem to he equivalent 
in sense, and neither of tlicm is probably Roman 
in origin. i:i the following discus.sion the two 
words will bo used interchangeably, except where 
a distinction i.s exi)licitJy made between them. 

The dates of the mono men ts to the Alatres or 
I Afatronce range all the way from the time of 
■ Cal'gula {Matronenkultus, no. 35) to that of Gordi- 
anus {ib. no. 361). They are found chiefly in Cis¬ 
alpine Gaul, Gallia Narbonensis, Gaul proper, and 
LoMer Germany, and to a limited extent at Rome 
itself, in Britain, and in Spain.* Those at Rome 
and in Britain are apparently due to soldiers or 
tradesmen, and do not prove the local existence of 
the cult; and the same may he true of the few in¬ 
scriptions preserved on the Spanish peninsula. The 
latter, hoMever, are taken by d’Arhois de Juhain- 
ville as evidence that the Celtiheri had the 
worship in common m ith the Gauls ; and the ejuthet 
‘Gallaicis’ favours the supposition.* Still more 
remote provinces are brought into relation with 
the cult by the inscriptions, ‘ Matres Rannoniorum 
et Delmatanim,’ preserved at Lyons {ATatronen- 
kultus, no. 394), and ‘ Matres Afroe Itahe GalUe,* 
preserved at York {ib. no. 348). But no inscrip¬ 
tion to Alatres or Matronce has yet been found in 
either Africa or tlie Illyrican provinces south of 
the Danube, and it seems probable that the names 
indicate simply military service in those regions 
on the part of the dedicants or of their soldiers.* 
Monuments are commonest on the M'est bank of 
the Rhine and in the vicinity of Lyons; and the 
tribes among whom the worship chiefly flourished 
appear to have been tlie Vocontii, Arecoinici, 
Allohroges, Sequani, Lingones, and Ubii. There 
are almost no traces of it in Aquitania or M’estern 
Narbonensis, and few in the region east of the 
Rhine.® The geographical distribution of the names 
is, in general, as follows: Matronce seems to be 
the only form in Cisalpine Gaul, though some 
aWeviations are doubtful, and it is the prevailing 
form in Germany; *AIatrce occurs chiefly near Lyons 

J The comparison between Matronce and Matrdna is old. 
See, lor example, Pictet in RCet ii. 8. On the occurrences of 
Matrdna, see Holder, AUceli, Sprachschatz, s.v. For the view 
that it is Ligurian, not Celtic, compare H. d'Arbois ds Jubain- 
ville, Premiers habitants de VEurope'^, Paris, 1889, ii. 169, and 
O. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d VHude de Vantiq. celtique, 
Paris, 1906, p. 240. 

2 For a map showing their distribution, see Haverfield's art. 
In ArcA. JSL xv. 

3 See RCel xlv. (1893) 376; also J. Leite de Vasoonccllos, 
Religibes de Lusitania, ii. (1905] 176 ff. 

4 See Ihm, Bonner Jahrb. xcii. [1892] 2.^8, and Maironen-^ 
kuUus, p. 120 ff., for Inscriptions to ‘ Campestres,’ ‘Trlviae, 
etc., in Africa and the Danube provinces. 

3 On certain evidences recently pointed out for such worship 
in the Palatinate, see Oriinenwald, Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 
1906, p. 239 II. 
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and in Gallia Narbonensis; and Matres is common 
in Gaul proper and in Britain. 

So far as we have direct evidence, then, con¬ 
cerning the worship, it belongs to the Celtic and 
Germanic provinces of the Koman Empire, the 
chief points of radiation being Gaul and Lower 
Germany. With regard to its origin and early 
history there is ditierence of opinion. The theory 
that it was a general Indo-Germanic institution 
(set forth most fully by Becker, Kuhn’s Beitrage^ 
iv. [1868] 146 If.) is rejected by most recent investi¬ 
gators, though the relation of this to other cults of 
Mother-goddesses among various peoples presents 
obscure problems which are not by any means to 
be summarily dismissed. This subject will receive 
further mention, but in the meantime clearness 
will be undoubtedly served by confining the dis¬ 
cussion, as Ihm has wisely done, to the narrower 
range of forms which are evidently related. These 
are common to Celts and Germans, and both peoples 
have been held to be the original possessors of the 
worship. The probabilities are rather in favour of 
the view that the Celts first developed it and that 
the Germans borrowed it from them. The oldest 
dated monument {Matrontnkultus^ no. 35, of the 
age of Caligula) has been found in northern Italy, 
and the cult was undoubtedly native also to 
southern Gaul. It is unlikely that the Celtic 
population of either of those regions derived it 
from the (Germans, and all that is known of the 
relations of (iermans and Celts down to the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era favours the theory that 
the Germans, in such matters, were the borrowers 
or imitators.* It is possible, of course, that both 
peoples possessed the worship equally from the 
beginning (cf. Siebourg, op, cit, p. 97 ; also Much, 
ZDA XXXV. 31511’.), or that they derived it inde¬ 
pendently from older populations which preceded 
them in the occupation of western Europe. Atten¬ 
tion has already been called to the uncertainty 
concerning the history of the names Matres and 
Matromz themselves. 

The Mother-goddesses, in the restricted sense in 
which they are now being con.sidered, were appar¬ 
ently conceived in triads. Only one inscription 
(‘ Matribus tribus Campestribu.s,’ OIL vii. 510, 
preserved in Britain) designates the number ; but 
the goddesses are often depicted in groups of three, 
and no monument repre.senting a difi'erent number 
is definitely associated with them by an inscription. 
The position and arrangement of the Matres vary 
somewhat on different monuments, the prevailing 
type showing three draped figures, seated beneath 
a canopy or arch, wearing round head-dresses like 
a nimbus, and holding baskets of fruit on their 
knee. The middle goddess is usually di.stinguished 
from the others in .some fashion, either by the 
size and position of her figure or by a difference 
in head-dress. On one inonunient she is seated 
while the others stand, and on another she stands 
while the otliers sit. It is hardly to be suppo.sed, 
however, that there was any distinction of rank 
or function among the divinities. Such variations 
in the type were doubtless purely artistic in pur¬ 
pose.^ On a very few monuments, notably the 
Aletz relief [Matronenkultus^ p. 43, fig. 7), the three 
goddesses are represented as standing. 

1 Cf. \Taironenkuttnji, p. 67 ff,; and C. de la Saussaye, lielig. of 
ffut Teutmis, 1902, p. 88 fT. See also, on the early relations of Celts 
and Oennans, d’Arbois de Jiitiainville, Premiers habitants, ii. 
323 ff. ; Kluge, in Paul's Grundriss, (1901)324 (7.; Bremer, 
fb. iii.2 (1904)787 ff.; It. Much, Dentuche Stammeskunde, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 41 ff. Kauffiuann, in Ztschr. des Ver. fiir Votksk. ii. 
11892) 24 ff., disputes the adoption of Mother-worship by the 
(Jermans, except when they had practically abandoned their 
nationality. But there is considerable evidence on the other 
side. See Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. (1900) 95 ff. 

Cf. Matronenkxdtns^ pp. 47-48, and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. 
cv. 100. For an attempt to connect the type with Or. repre- 
aentations of the Mother of the Gods, see Loescheke, Bonner 
fahrb. xcv. (1894) 201. 


It is doubtful how far monuments representing 
groups larger or smaller than three are to be associ¬ 
ated with the worship of the Matres. Five dancing 
women on a relief at Avigliana probably do not 
themselves represent the goddesses, though the 
monument is inscribed ‘ Matronis ’ (see Matronen- 
kultuSy p. 48). A group of two figures on a relief 
at Poitiers, holding cornucopise and baskets of 
fruit, has also been taken to represent Matres. 
But the existence of other goddesses known to 
have been worshipped in pairs renders the identifi¬ 
cation extremely doubtful.* The single figures 
of a godiless riding a horse, often referred to in 
the pa.st as an ‘ equestrian Matrona,’ * are now held 
to be Epona^ a divinity of distinct character, whose 
worship appears, however, in the same regions as 
that of the Matres.^ Occasionally, in fact, Epona 
and the Mother-goddesses are associated on the same 
monument.^ It is, of course, possible that Epona 
was originally, as Renel (Les Religions de la Gaide 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, p. 281) suggests, 
only a Matrona with s|>ec.ializcd function (rtUre 
sp^.cialis^.e). 

Of dubious connexion with the Matres^ likewi.se, 
are numerous statuettes of single figures, without 
names, more or less resembling the inscribed 
representations of the goddesses. Some of these 
figures carry fruit or cornucopiie, and have the 
same head-clress as appears on the larger monu¬ 
ments ; others represent women with babes— a 
conception in itself suitable enough to Matres or 
Matrona^^ though not in accordance with the usual 
convention. Ihm rejects all such figures, insisting 
upon the triadic group as characteristic of the 
cult {Matro7ienkultuSy p. 53 ff.) ; and the existence 
of statuettes of the regular triad rather counts in 
his favour, making it more diflicuilt, as Siebourg 
has argued, to identify single ligures as Matronfz} 
It is even doubted whether the numerous statu¬ 
ettes of women with babes or fruits represent 
goildesses at all. They may be merely votive 
offerings or talismanic images ; but in the ca.se 
of many of them the symlH>lism appears to in¬ 
dicate local or personal divinities similar in 
function to the Matres. The most reasonable 
conclusion, perhaps, is to recognize the probable 
existence of many related forms of worshio, and 
at the same time to restrict the names matres 
and Matronez to monuments actually so inscribed 
or exhibiting the customary figures of the three 
divinities. The geographical limits already laid 
down for the cult were made up on this basis, and 
it does not seem wise to extend them by the 
inclusion of doubtful monuments.® The term 
* Mother-goddesses,’ which is applied, especially by 
French archaeologists, to a great number of tnese 
statuettes of various types, is sometimes used very 

1 Cf., for example, the inscription, ‘i)eahu8 Vercanae et 
Medunae,’at Treves ; and see, for other references, Matronen- 
kultm, p. 53 IT., and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 98ff. 

2 Becker's ‘ reitendo Matrona,’ Bonner Jahrb. xxvi. (18.'j8) 
91 ff. 

2 See MatronenkuUue, p. 65 ff.; S, Reinoch, RA, 1895, p. 163 ff. 
Reinach gives a map of the distribution of Epona monuments, 
which may be compared with Haverfleld’s map for the Mother- 
goddesses. For some modification of Reinach’s statements, cf. 
Dati^ibcaud, Revue dee itudee anciennes, vii. (1905) 236 ff. 

* See Domaszewski, Rel. des r6m. Heeres, Treves, 1895, p. 60. 

® See the Bonner ./ahrb. cv. 98 ; also Monceaux, Revue AiVf- 
toriqxie, xxxv. (1887) 266. 

0 On the statuettes of the types under consideration there 
is an extensive literature. See esp. Matrouenkultxis^ p. 63; 
Tudot, Figurines de Vipoque gallo-rotnaine, Paris, 1800 • 
Vallentin, in RCel iv. (1879) 28; Monceaux, Rev. historique 
xxxv. (1887) 256 ff. ; Chauvet, UypothHe sur une statuette 
antique^ Anffoulfime, 1901; A. Blanchet, ‘ Figurines en terre 
cuite do la Gaule romaine,’ Mim. Soc. Ant., 6th series, i. (1890) 
66 ff., X. {1901) 189 ff. ; Baillet, MAm. de la Soc. arcMol. et his¬ 
torique de VOrUanais, xxix. (1905] 399 ff. ; Gassies, Revue 
des Hudes andennes, viii. (1906) 56 ff. ; and A. J. j^einach, 
Pro Alesia, iil. [1908-9] 426 ff. For a map of Gaul showing 
the distribution of Mother-worship in the more inclusive sense, 
see Renel, Les Religions, p. 286. 
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loosely. Thus Gassies, pleading against the re¬ 
striction of the Mother-worship to Gaul and 
Germany, cites Venus, Juno, and Derneter as 
dresses rndi'es ; and otfier writers (see, for example, 
A. Wirth, Danae^ Vienna and Prague, 1892, p. 
95) have compared the Matres with the Semitic 
'Aardprat. Statuettes, moreover, of the sorts just 
referred to have been found in widely separate 
regions outside of Gaul : for example, in Greece, 
Italy, and Northern Africa.^ 

Tiie dilliculLy, if not the impossibility, of 
keeping the worship of Matres and Matronat 
distinct from all other cults is hardly less apparent 
in the case of inscribed than in that of uninscribed 
monuments. For the ancients themselves associ¬ 
ated, and iloubtless to some extent identified, 
these divinities with others. Just as in the case 
of several of the more important individual gods 
of the Celts and Germans, so with regard to the 
Matres^ the modern investigator is puzzled by the 
uncertain meaning of the intcrprrlaliu liomana. 
Roman conquerors and romanized provincials alike 
were eager to identify the gods of the northern 
barbarians with those of the old classical jiantlieon, 
and the resulting equations are neither consistent 
with themselves nor easy to understand.^ The 
MatreSy in this way, are sometimes associated with 
the Parcce, on the evidence of a few inscri[)tions 
‘ Matribus Parcis.’ Rut it is not clear that an 
identilication of the two groups was intended by 
the dedicants in question. Moreover, the modes 
of representing the Matres and the ParaB are 
quite dill'erent, and their fundamental characters 
appear to have been dissimilar (see below, p. 410^, 
ami cf. Matro7\enkultns^ p. 66 11’., and Haverlield, 
Arch, Ail. XV. 326). The association of the 
Fates with the Matres is also doubtful, and finds 
no positive support in the inscriptions.* In the 
case of the Nymphce, whom some investigators 
have brought into relation with the Matres^ there 
is little reason for the (;omparison, beyond the 
fact that both kinds of divinities have numerous 
monuments inscribed with local epithets.^ Evi¬ 
dence is slightly better, as Ihm has shown, for 
connecting tlie Matres with the goddes.ses of the 
cross-roads (^.e.) named on various monuments as 
‘Biviffi,’ ‘'rriviae,’ and ‘ Quadrivia*,’ though the 
matter is by no means certain.* But the divinities 
who may with most probabilit}' be identified with 
the Matres are those who were called ‘ Campestres,’ 
* Junones,’ and ‘ Suleviie.’ All these names appear 
both independently anil in combination with Matres 
or Matronaty and it is hard to say whether they 
stand for goddesses originally distinct and later 
identified with the Matres, or whether they were 
originally mere epithets of the Matres and after¬ 
wards came to be used independently. At all 
events the divinities concerned were closely associ¬ 
ated in the end with the Mother-goddesses. The 
Junones, in the sense now under consideration, 
should probably be distinguished from the Roman 
Junones, conceived as the geniuses of women. 
They are very likely only Maironce worshipped 
under another name, and the chief seat of their 
cult appears to have been Cisalpine Gaul.® The 

1 Cf. 8. Reinach, Bronzes figures, p. 16, and Blanchet, Mem, 
de la Soc. ties Antiguaires, vj. (1901] 10, p. 197 flf.). 

2Cf., for example, the various views about Taranis and 
Teutates discussed by Reinach, RCel xviii. (1897) 1.S7 ff. 

3 See Matronenknltus, p. 98 ff., and Espdrandieu, MtisCe 
Calvet, inscriptions antiques, Avig^non, 1900, p. 59 f. 

< See Matronenkultns, p. 93 ff. The old comparison has been 
recently repeated by J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Religides de Ltisi- 
tania, u, 193. 

5 With Matronenknltus, p. 87 ff., cf. Ihm’s later remarks in 
the Bonner Jahrb. xciv. [1893] 105, and Haverfleld in the Arch. 
J-:L XV. 326. 

« See particularly Ihm's art. ‘Junones II.’ in Roscher. The 
Proxumas, sometimes identified with the Matres, seem to 
correspond rather to the rejfular Roman Junones (cf. Matronsn- 
kultns, ]). 97). 


Campestres have sometimes been described a» 
godde.s.ses of the fields, but it i.s more probable 
that they were the special protectors of the 
military camp, or rather that tiieir name wa.s the 
epithet apidied to the Matronce when conceived 
as exercising this function.^ In the case of the 
Sulevioi it is more probable that we have divinities 
originally distinct from the Matres, though of 
closely similar character and function. In.scrip- 
tions to them are far less numerous than those 
to the Matres or Matronce, but their geograi)hical 
distribution is similar. The origin and meaning 
of the name Sulevite is unknown, though it is 
tempting to compare the British Dea Sul, wor¬ 
shipped at Bath {Aqiice Sulis), and to seek an 
etymology in the Celtic root sul (O. Ir. suil, ‘eye’). 
If this theory is rigiit, the meaning of the word 
would be similar to that of Tuteltr.'^ 

In the absence of all ancient literary treatment 
of the Mother-goddesses, the only evidences of 
their divine functions are those furnished by the 
artistic rejiresentations of the divinities, and by the 
e])ithets applied to them. The customary figures 
of the Maty'es have been described alreatly. The 
e])ithets, though numerous, contribute very little 
new information. Many of them are simi>ly gen¬ 
eral terms of veneration, such as ‘aiigusta?,’ ‘de*,’ 

‘ div*,’ ‘sanctai,’ perhaps al.so ‘domina?,’ thougli 
tlie application of this to the Matres is not certain.* 

‘ Nemetiales ’ is jiossibly equivalent to ‘sanctae,’ 
but .seems rather to be connected with the tribal 
name of the Nemetes or with some locality (see 
Rhys, p. 102; Matronenknltus, p. 16). Other 
epithets denote the .special protective relation of 
the godde.sses to individual dedicants or their 
families; for example, ‘me*,’ ‘ sua5,’ ‘ paternse,’ 

‘ matenue,’ ‘domestic®,* ‘trisav®,’ ‘con.serva- 
trices,’ ‘ indulgentes.’ By far the greater number 
contain the names of nations, tribe.s, or locali¬ 
ties, such as ‘ Afr® Ital® Gall®,’ ‘ Ital® Gall® 
German® Britann®,’ ‘Omnium gentium,’ ‘ Nori- 
c®,’ ‘ Trever®,’ ^a/navaiKaSo, and the numerous 
non-Latin or half-latinizea names which, though 
largely unexplained, are held to belong chiefly to 
this class. A few of the latter have been brought 
into relation with definite place-names like ‘Juli- 
neihi®,’ ‘Albiahen®,’ ‘ Nersihen®,’ ‘ Mahline- 
h®,’connected respectively with Jiilich, Elvenich, 
Neersen, and Mecnelin ; but the great majority 
seem to go back to pre-Roman names, since dis- 
placeti and lost.* The names Saitcha7ninis, 

and Vatuinis—over against the latinized forms 
Afliabus, Saithamiabus, and Vatuiahus —which 
are of special interest as exhibiting very archaic 
forms of the Germanic dative j)Iural ending, are 
also presumably of local significance.® The only 
native epithet which seems to have reference to 
function is ‘Gabi.®,’ with its compounds ‘ Ollo- 
gabi®’ (on two inscriptions at Mainz), and ‘ Ala- 
gabiffi’ (on an inscription at Biirgel). Even this is 
not beyond dis[)ute, and its meaning is not par¬ 
ticularly individualizing at best. It is u.sually 
translated the ‘Givers,’ the ‘ All-Givers ’ (cf Pan- 
doi'a )—a name which is nuite consi.stent with the 
repre.sentations of the go(tdesses. The etymology 
is easy in Germanic (cf. geben, ‘give,’ etc.), where 

1 ^etB>\eho\irg,deSulevisCampe8tribusFati8, Bonn, 1886; Ihm, 
Matronenknltus, p. 76ff. ; and Roscher, 8,v. ‘Matres,’ p. 2475. 

2 See Siebourg, de Sulevis, etc., and Bonner Jahrb. cv. [1900] 
89 ff.; and Ihm, Matronenknltus, p. 78 ff. 

8 See Matronenkultns, p. 98, and Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 
1892, p. 102 ff., the latter comparing the Gaulish Coinedov<x. 

4 On this class of epithets, see particularly von Orienberger, 
In Eranos Vindobonensis, Vienna, 1893, p. 253 ff., and Sie- 
bourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 79 ff. A wholly different theory, 
connecting epithets in -nehce with A^he, the name of a hot 
spring at Dax, and explaining them as Iberian or Ligurian, wa( 
projM)sed by C. JuIIian, Revue dea Hudes ane. liL [1901] 212. 
8ee also his Hist, de Gaule, ii. 131. 

8 See Kauffmann, op. eit. li. 44, and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb 
cv. 94-95. 
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several other divine name?^ are perhaps to be 
derived from the same root; but in the Celtic 
lanj^uages, in which tlie root gab usually means 
‘ take,’ ratlier than ‘give,’ the explanation is more 
ditticult. It is possible, tlierefore, that the epithet 
is (jlermanic in origin, and that the form ‘ Ollo- 
l^^abiie,’ in which the prefix has a Celtic appearance, 
is simj)ly a case of the Celtic adoption of the Ger* 
manic ‘Alagabi®.’^ The interpretation proposed 
for GahicT. is supported by several divine names 
in Lithuanian (‘Matergabia,’ ‘ Polengabia’) wliich 
have similar form and meaning.^ 

With regard to the nature and function of the 
goddesses, various theories have been held. Accord¬ 
ing to older views, now generally abandoned, 
they were deilied druidesses of the ancient Celts, 
or prophetesses of the Germans, or symbols of the 
three Gauls or of the three seasons.* The occa¬ 
sional association of the Matres with the Parcce 
has led to their interpretation as divinities of 
destiny; but the evidence for this has already 
(p. 409») been sliown to be slight. And the repre¬ 
sentations of the goddesses, together with the few 
epithets that seem to bear on the question 
(‘Indulgenics,’ ‘ Gabia*,’ etc.), indicate that thev 
were primarily friendly local divinities of wealth 
and fruitfulness. As such, their functions would 
resemble those of Tortuna or Pomona rather than 
those of the Pates, though the two conce|)lions 
would he naturally as.sociatcd, and occasional 
equations between Matres and Parcce might be 
expected to appear. Ihm, in delining them as 
‘gUtige Schicksalsgdttinnen,’ combines the two 
characters, and his delinition may be allowed to 
stand, if it is understood not to imply too large an 
element of Fate or too close an approximation to 
the classical conception of the Parexe, At the same 
time, the sphere oi the goddesses should not, on the 
evidence ot the reliefs, be too narrowly restricted 
to the care of lands and flocks. The conventional 
representation of them, which was doubtless of 
classical origin, may have been purely artistic in 
purpose and in no sense a complete expression of 
the cult. Even the number three, which is also 
characteristic of monuments of ProxumcB^ Parcce^ 
Hn<l Nympho:, may be a formal device for re[)resent- 
ing the plural and have no literal significance. 
Certainly the distribution of the worsiiip, the 
occasional association of the Matres with Mars, 
and such epithets as ‘ campestres ’and ‘ victrices,’ all 
connecting the goddesses with the military camp, 
suggest a considerable extension of their powers 
in one direction; and various dedications by 
women imply their intluenco over still other phases 
of life. Their functions were doubtle.ss vaguely 
conceived b}’^ their worshippers, and ought not 
to be narrowly defined. As the tutelary geniuses 
of tribes or localities, they presided over all the 
interests of the people, and gave success to all 
kinds of undertakings. They Delong, in short, to 
a stage of religion in which ‘departmental’ deities 
were scarcely conceived, and their cult doubtle.ss 
survived, with slight alteration, even after the 
development of gods with specialized functions.^ 
Although the cult of the Matres was wide-spread 
and in a sense influential, as is shown by the 
numerous monuments and also by occasional 
^ Cf. Kern, Veralagen en Medfideelingen der K. Akademie 
van Wety>nsichaj>pen, Amsterdam, 1872, il. 304 ff. ; Ihm. 
MatronenkidtuH, p. 48; Siebourg, Bonner Jakrb. cv. 98; and 
Much, Festgahe fur R. lleinzel, p, 262. The possibility of 
Celtic Gabur in the sense of ‘ Givers,’ is by no means to be 
denied. See Stokes, (Jrkeltischer Sprachachaiz, $,v. ‘Gab,’ in 
Pick's Vergleichtndei Worterbuch der indogerm. Sprachen, 
1894, ii. 105. 

2Cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, Strassburg, 1901, p. 680, and von 
Orienberger, Archiv fiir tlav. Philol. xviii. [1896] 52-^6. 

8 For references to these explanations, see Matronenkultut, 
p. 65 f. 

*Cf. Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 87; Anwyl, Celtic Religion, 
London, 1906, p. 42, and C$R iii. (1906] 26 ff 


temples of the goddesses, yet in the Roman period, 
from which our evidence comes, it does not appear 
to have belonged to the higher social cla.sses. All 
the dedicants, so far as can be determined, are 
persons of low rank, except perhaps the tribunus 
militnm of a single inscription [Matroyienkaltus, 
no. 394), and it is possible tliat he is ofl’ering on 
belialf of his soldiers. The fact, too, that the 
worship is not mentioned in literature is further 
evidence that it belonged mainly to the humbler 
people. ^ 

So popular a worship can hardly have failed 
to leave traces of itself in later ages in the regions 
where it flourished, and aj)parent survivals of the 
ancient cult have been detected in tlie beliefs of 
both Celts and Germans in mediicval and modern 
times. There can be little doubt tliat the fairies 
of western European folk-lore, particularly in the 
Celtic countries, corresjunul in part to the Matres. 
It i.s hard to sjieak jireeisely of the history of the 
lower mythology, which is far from precise in its 
own distinctioij.s ; and one cannot expect to keep 
by themselves the descendants of a single group 
of minor divinities. The modern fairies un¬ 
doubtedly derive some of their characteristics from 
the ancient Fates, as their name itself implies. 
But the also, in their character of divinities 

of wealth and good fortune, have much in common 
with the benignant fairy ; they were as.sociated in 
antiquity, as has been seen, with the Parcce ; and 
they must be allowed to share with the goddesses 
of destiny in the later development of fairy 
mytiiology.^ The identification of Matres and 
fairies, moreover, is occasionally supjiorted by 
definite evidence, such as the existence of an 
ancient inscribed monument in the neighbourhood 
of a fairy mound or dwelling.* Possibly, too, one of 
the modern Welsh names of the fairies, Y Mama\i 
(‘The Mothers’), may point back to the old 
relation.^ 

In some peculiar instances the worship of the 
Mother-goddes.ses appears to have survived in a 
quasi-Cliristian form. The representations of tlie 
Matres at Metz are said to have been venerated 
until the 18th century as the ‘three Marys’ 
(Matronenkultns, no. 385, ]>. 162, also p. 74 fi‘.). 
Similarly, at Thumb, near Nideggen, the worship 
of three maidens representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity has been brought into connexion with 
traces of the Mother-worship; and the same 
explanation has been proposed to account for the 
‘Drei Merjen,’ Bellinarie, Schwellmarie, and 
Krieschmarie, who are worshipped at Durlioslar, 
near Julich, as protectors of infants.* It is possible 
that the images of the Matres may have started 
such cults even after the actual worship of the god¬ 
desses had been entirely forgotten. Thus various 
local dedications to the Madonna are probably 
due to the discovery of old statues which were 
conceived by the worsliippers as being in some 
sense miraculous images; but these statues, in 
so far as they represent single figure.s, have been 
seen to be of doubtful connexion with the cult of 
the Matres in the restricted sense of tlie present 
discussion.® 

One conspicuous modern literary reference to 

^ On temples of the Matres, see Matronenknltua, p. 61; 
Kauffniann, op. cit. ii. [1892] 36; Griinenwald, Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1906, p. 239 ff. On the dedicarits, Matronenkultua, 
p. 62 ff. and Index; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 103; Siebourg, 
Bonner Jahrb. cv. 9i ff.; and Lehner, ih. cxix. 301 fl 
2 Cf. T. Wright, The Celt, the- Roman, and the Saxon, ed. 
1875, p. 838 ff., and A. Maury, Croyancea et Ugendea du moyen 
Cine, ed. 1896, p. 1 ff., both of whom, perhaps, go too far in 
(lentifying Matres and the F’ates. 

8 On an instance at St. Romain-en-Oal, see Vallentin, RCel iv. 
1879] 33. 

< Cf. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, 1901, p. 174. 

8 See A. Schoop, Bonner Jahrb. cx. [190S] 864. 

8 See Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 102, and Baillet, de la 
See. archCol. et hist, de VOrlianais, xxlx. [1905] 408. 
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Mother-goddesses, the familiar passage on ‘ Die 
Mutter’ in the second part of Goet he’s Faust^ 
has been sometimes associated with the Celtic 
and Germanic divinities in question. But Ecker- 
mann {Uesprciche mit Goethe, 3an, 10, 1830) testi¬ 
fies tliat Goethe himself acknowledged no source 
excei)t a passage in Plutarch which said that the 
ancient (jieeks spoke of ‘Mothers’ as divinities. 
The reference seems to be to Plutarch’s Mar- 
cellus, cap. 20, where the Sicilian wor« 

shipped at Engyion, are mentioned. Very little 
is known of their cult or nature, and that little 
docs not indicate any (tlose resemblance be- ' 
tween them and the Matres of the Celts and 
Germans.^ 


Litkraturb.—T he most important treatise on the subject ie 
Max Ihm’s ‘ Der Mutter- Oder Matronenkultus und seine 
Denkinaler' (Dimner Jahrliicher, Ixxxiii. [1887] 1-200). An 
earlier work by J. de Wal, De Moeder Goddinnen, Leyden, 1846, 
is superseded by Ihm's investigations. I'he principal contri¬ 
butions since the Matronenknltug are: Ihm, art. ‘Matres,' in 
Roscher, ii. 2, p. 2404 ff.; J. A. Hild, art. ' Matres,’ in Dareniberg- 
8aglio, iil. lCiir»(T. ; F. Haverfield, in Archctol. xv. 

[1892] 314 ff. ; R. Much, in ZDA xxiiL [1891] 316 ft. ; F. Kauflf- 
mann, in Ztschr. des Ver.fxir Volkskunds, ii. (1892)24 ff.; Th. von 
Gricnberger, in Kranos Vindobunen^is, 1893, p. 263 ff. ; M. 
Siebourg, in Bonner Jahrbxuher, cv. (19(X)) 78 ff. ; H. Lehner, 
ib. cxix. [1891] 301 ff. Valuable collections of references are 
given in Holder's Altcelt. Spractisehatz, Leipzig, 1896, tinder 
‘Matres,* ‘.Matraj,’ ‘MatroniB,’ and under the various epithets; 
and many illustrations of the rnonuinents are to be found in the 
liecncil general des bas-relie fs de la Gaule romaine, in process of 
publifmtion by E. Espt^randieu (Paris, 1907 ff.). For references 
on statuettes, see p. 408^ above. llOlilNSON 
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Introd. and Primitive (E. S. Hautland), p. 411. 

JEgesLn .—Sec Tomiis. 

Babylonian (S. H. Lanodon), p. 444. 

Buddhist (B. DK LA \^ALLf:E Pous.siN), p. 446. 

Celtic.— See Celts, Aryan Religion, and 

Death (Pre-hi8tt>ric Euro])e). 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 450. 

Coptic (P. D. Scott-Monckieef), p. 454. 

Early Christian (E. K. Mitchei.l), p. 450. 

Egyptian (H. R. Hall), p. 4 .j8. 

Europe, Pre-historic (R. rvIUNKO), p. 464. 

Greek (G. Skugi), ]>. 472. 

Hebrew.—See ‘Jewish.’ 

Hindu (A. Hilleijuandt), p. 475. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD.— 

I. Introductory. 

11. Origin of death. 

IIL Death believed to be unnatural. 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial. 

V. Separation of soul and body. 

VL Ilefore the funeral. 

VII. Disposal of the corpse. 

VIIL The grave. 

IX. Funeral ceremonies. 

X. Grave furniture and food. 

XL Precautions against haunting. 

XIL Return from the funeral. 

XIII. liingcring of the soul. 

XIV. Puiiliralion of the survivor*. 

XV. Funeral feasts, 

XVI, Funeral games and dances. 

XVII. Mourning. 

XVIII. Purification of house and village. 

XIX. Destruction or abandonment of house and property. 

XX. Tabu of name. 

XXL Second funeral. Ossuaries. 

XXII. Elligies of the deceased. 

Literature. 

I. Introductory.—The horror of death is universal 
among mankind. It depends not .so much on the 
pain that often accompanies dissolution as upon 
the mystery of it and the results to the subject and 
to tbe survivors—the cessation of the old familiar 
relations between them, and the decomj)osition of 
the body. This horror has given rise to an obstinate 
disbelief in the nece.ssity of death, and to attempts, 
continually repeated in spite of invariably disastrous 
experience of failure, to escape it. Even the most 
natural and inevitable decease is persistently 
ascribed to causes not beyond human control; and, 
on the other hand, legends of the origin of death 
are familiar and wide-spread. The picture thus 
presented of the desperate refusal of mankind to 
accept a cardinal condition of existence is one of 
the most pathetic in the history of the race. 

II. Origin of death.—The best-known type of 
the story of the origin of death is that contained 
in Gn 3. There it is represented as the result 
of disobedience to the Divine command to abstain 
from the fruit of a certain tree. Disobedience is 
not a very uncommon cause of death in stories 
elsewhere. 

* Of. Matronenkultxm, p. 68 fl. 


Indian, non-Aryan (W. Crooke), p. 479. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 484. 

Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 485. 

Jewish (W. H. Bennett), p. 497. 
Muhammadan (8. Lank-Roole), p. 600. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), n. 502. 

Phoenician.—See ‘ Babylonian.’ 

Roman (G. Showebman), p. 505. 

Slavic (G. Schrader), p. 508. 

Syriac.—See ‘Babylonian.’ 

Teutonic.— See Aryan Religion, and Death 
(R re-historic Earo])e). 

Tibetan {L. A. Waddell), p. 509. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

Among various tribes of New South Wales It Is said that the 
people were meant to live for ever. But they were forbidden to 
approach a certain hollow tree. The wild bees mafle a nest In 
tbe tree, and the vsoiuen coveted the honey. In spile of warnings 
by the men, a woman attacked the tree with her tomahaw k, and 
out flew a huge bat. The bat was Death, which was henceforth 
free to roam the w'orld and claim all that it could touch with 
its wings (K. Langloh I’arker, The Extahlaiji Tribe, London, 
1905, p. 98; R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, 
London, 1878, i. 428). The story told by the Baganda of 
Central Africa is to the effect that Kintu, the first man, after 
undergoing various tests well known iti folk-tales, is allowed to 
marry Nambi, one of the daughters of Mugulu (Heaven, or the 
Above). Her father sends Lliem down to tbe earth with gifts, 
which include a hen, telling them to hurry b*at they meet with 
Nambi’s brother Warumbe (Death), at the moment absent, and 
forbid<iing them to return to fetch anything that they may 
have forgotten. Dti the way Nambi remembers that it is time 
to feed the hen, and consents to Kintu's immediate return 
for the millet she has forgotlem Mugulu is angry at the dis¬ 
obedience, and Hie result is that Warumbe claims to go with 
Kintu. It is vain to object. Warumbe accordingly goes 
and dwells with Kintu and Nambi on the earth. Nambi 
gives birth to three children. Warumbe asks for one, l)Ul 
Kintu puts him off. In course of time many more children 
are born; but, when Warumbe repeats his rccpiest, Kintu 
again temporizes. Out of patience, ho threatens to carry them 
all off ; and the children begin to die. On appeal to Mug^ilu, 
another of his sons, Kaikuzi (the Digger), is sent to bring liack 
Warumbe. Warumbe, however, sinks into the earth. General 
silence is proclaimed, and Kaikuzi goes into the earth to pursue 
him. He forces Warumbe out; but there are some children 
feeding goats at the place, and on seeing him they cry out 
The cries break the spell; Warumlie returns Into the ground, 
and by Mugulu's ooininand he is allowed to slay (Jonnston, 
Vganda I*rot., Lond. 19U2, ii. 700). According to the Masai of 
the Dganda Protec’lorale, a superior being or demiurge directed 
a Masai, when a child died, to throw away the body, uttering a 
spell: ‘ Man, die and come back again ; moon, die, and remain 
away.’ But, when a child that was not his died, the Masai dis¬ 
obeyed and reversed llu* '<]>ell. Afterwards, when he tried the 
spell on one of his own cln! Iren, he found it had lost iU effect; 
and now', when the moon dies, it comes back, but man does not 
return (Hollis, Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 271). 

In the legentls of some peoples, death is the 
result of a god’s curse unconnected with an act 
of disobedience. 

The Bataks of Palawan in the Philippine Islands relate that 
their god used to raise the dead to life again. But they deceived 
him once with a shark wrapped up like a corpse. When he 
discovered the trick, he cursed them to remain for ever subject 
to suffering and death (EfAnn/. Stirvey, Phil. Islands, 11. [1905] 
188). More poetical is the Japanese tale of Prince Ninighi, who 
fell in love with Princess Flourishing-like-the-Flowers. Her 
father, the god of the Great Mountain, consented to her mar¬ 
riage, and sent with her her elder ■ister. Loug-as-the-Rock*. This 
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lady, however, was frightfully ugly, and the bridegroom sent her 
hack. Thereupon the god cursed his sou-in-law, declaring that 
his posterity should be frail as the flowers {Rll li liv. [1906] 
169X A Haida story accounts for death by the fact that men 
were formed of grass and BaIinon-i>err^ bushes. Dut the Haida 
have another legend, according to which men were made by the 
Raven, who decreed that they should never die. The decision 
was changed at the instance of the Wren, that he might have a 
place of resort under their grave-scaffolds (Jesup Expend, v. 
(1905] 210, 238). Among the Quinault Indians of British Colum¬ 
bia, where Eagle and Raven are the joint authors of things as 
they now are. Eagle proposes that when men die they shall 
come to life again. Raven, however, opposes this, and has his 
way. He regrets it when his own daughter dies and cannot be 
revived, but it is then too late (op. cit. il. 111). 

The enmity or the slackness of one of the lower 
animals is regarded by many people as the cause 
of death. 

A story very wide-spread in Africa among Negroes, BaMu, 
and Hottentots alike, is found in two forms. The Hottentot 
version is that the hare was charged by the moon with the 
message to men: ‘ Like as I die and rise to life again, so you 
also shall die and rise to life again.' But the hare conveyed the 
message thus: ‘ Like as I die and do not rise to life again, so 
you also shall die and not rise to life again.* The angry moon 
split the hare's lip with a blow ; but the mischief was done and 
was irremediable. Hence the bare is a tabued animal to the 
Hottentots. Among the Bantu the chameleon is made the 
messenger. But he is a slow creature, and after his departure 
the Superior Being changed his mind and dispatched the lizard 
with the message of death. The lizard overlook the chameleon 
and arrived first. When afterwards the chameleon delivered 
his message, it was too late : the irrevocable decree had been 
conveyed (Bleek, Reynard the Fox, Lond. 1864, pp. 71, 74). In 
Calabar a dog and a sheep are the rival delegates; and it is 
through the fault of the dog that we die (Joum. Air. Sot. v. 
(1906) 194). The ill-will of the antelope is alleged by a tribe 
on the Ivory Coast as the reason for death. A man was sent 
to the great fotisii of Cavalla for a charm against death. He 
was given a stone to block the path by which it came. But 
the antelope, offering to assist, maliciously sang a spell which 
rooted the stone to the spot (Joum, A/r. Soc. vl [1907] 77). 

The Melanesians of New Pomerania tell the 
story of the message wrongly transmitted. The 
Wise Spirit ordained that snakes should die, hut 
men should slough their skins and live for ever, 
llis brother, the Churl, reversed the decree (ARW 
X. [1907] 308). In the Shortland Islands the 
people (also Melanesians) relate that the great 
foremother of the race sloughed her skin at inter¬ 
vals and remained eternally young. The catas¬ 
trophe of her death occurred because she was once 
disturbed in the operation by the screaming of her 
child, who was unluckily allowed to witness it. 
This was the way death came into the world 
(FL xvi, [1905] 115). A similar story is told by 
the Baluha, on the borders of the (?ongo State; 
but there the operation is interrupted by the 
woman’s fellow-wife (Globus, Ixxxvii, [1005] 193). 
According to the Hupa of California, people used 
to renew their youth, when they grew old, by 
sleeping in the sweat-house. But this happy con¬ 
dition came to an end, we learn from a ceremonial 
formula, because a certain mythological personage 
was unfaithful to his two wives, who in revenge 
took the two children they ha<^i borne him and 
buried them alive. When the children came up 
again they put them hack, declaring that thence¬ 
forward every one should do that way {(ioddard, 
Hupa Texts, Univ. California Pub. i. [1903-4] 75, 
3Gh). The Eskimo of Greenland relate that the first 
woman brought death by saying ; ‘ Let these die to 
make room for their posterity ’ (Crantz, Greenland, 
Lond. 1820, i. 204). 

In these stories, death is the result of curse or 
si)ell. Another Eskimo tale accounts for it as the 
issue of a disi)ute between two men, one of whom 
desires men to be immortal, the other to he mortal : 
their words are probably also spells (Rink, Tales, 
Edin. 1875, p. 41, citing Egede). A tale widely 
knowm in North America relates that, when the first 
death occurred, an attempt was made to bring the 
soul back from the land of the dead. But some 
prohibition was broken, the returned soul was 
greeted too soon, and it vanished : wherefore there 
iH no return for mankind from the spirit-land (the 


Cherokee stories [19 RBEW, 1900, pp. 252, 436] 
may he taken as typical). 

Similar to the Eskimo stories Just cited are some Australian 
stories. The Kaitish and Unmatjera say that formerly, when 
men were buried, they came to life a^in in three days ; and the 
Kaitish declare that permanent death is due to an old man who 
was displeased with this arrangement and wanted men to die 
once for all. He secured this effect by kicking into the sea the 
body of one who had just died and been temporarily buried 
(Spencer-Oillen^', 513). So also the Wotjobaluk story runs that, 
when people died, the moon used to sav, ‘ You up-again *; but 
an old man said, ' Let them remain deaa,’ and since then none 
has ever come to life again except the moon (Howitt, 429). 

The phases of the moon naturally suggest ileath 
and restoration to life. It is, therefore, not wonder¬ 
ful to find that among the Australians, as among 
the Hottentots, the nnwn plays a considerable 
part in the legends. We have space to mention 
only one more. 

The Arunta relate that, before there was any moon In the sky, 
a man died and was buried. Shortly afterwards he rose from 
the grave in the form of a boy. When the people ran away for 
fear, he followed them, shouting that if they fled they would 
die altogether, while he would die but rise again in the sky. He 
failed to induce them to return. When he died, he re-appeared 
as the moon, periodically dying and coming to life again ; but 
the people who ran away died altogether (Spencer-OiIlen», 664). 
The Chams of Further India see a female figure in the moon. 
She was a goddess who raised all the dead to life, until the great 
sky-god, tired of this interference with the eternal laws, trans¬ 
ported her to the moon (Cabaton, Nouvellee Reckerches eur let 
Chains, Paris, 1901, p. 19). Many other nations connect the 
moon with death. 

Once more. The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills say 
that at first no Toda.s died. After a time a man 
died, and the ueople, weeping bitterly, were taking 
the body to the funeral place when the goddess 
Teikirzi took pity on them and came to bring him 
back to life. But she found that, though some of the 
people wej)t, others seemed quite happy. She there¬ 
fore changed her mind, and, instead of raising the 
dead man, ordained the funeral ceremonies (Rivers, 
Todas, Lond. 1906, p. 400). When in the Scandin¬ 
avian mythology Baldurwas slain, the goddess Hel 

romisea to release him if all things wejit for his 

eath. This too, though not in its present form 
an eetiological story, possibly arose to account for 
the permanence of death. 

The foregoing are but si)ecinien« of the .sagas 
told in the lower culture concerning the origin of 
death. They exhibit the universal incredulity 
of mankind as to its naturalness and necessity. 

III. Death believed to be unnatural.—i. The 
escape of the soul. —In practice, among the races of 
the lower culture, deatli, if not caused by violence, 
is generally ascribed to the action of supernatural 
beings, as gods or s[)irits, or to witchcraft. In a 
few cases, as among the Wadjagga of Central 
Africa, the weakness of old age may be reckoned 
among its causes (Globus, Ixxxix. [1906] 198), 
Sometimes sickness and death are ascribed to the 
escape of the soul from the body. Thus, among 
the Ilareskins of Canada, sickne.ss is believed to 
he due to tliis cause, and it is the task of the 
medicine-men to capture the errant soul and oblige 
Ettsune, a supernatural being who is perhaps a 
personification of death, to enter the patient for the 
purpose of replacing it (Petitot, Trad, ind., Paris, 
1886, p. 278, cf. p. 434). The details of the heliel 
in the soul, its escape and restoration, cannot here 
be di.scussed. It will be sufficient to say that from 
Siberia to Australia, from Puget Sound to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, means are 
taken to prevent the soul from wandering, and 
to bring it hack if from any cause it departs ; for the 
permanent loss of the soul means nothing less than 
death. 

Some peoples have developed the theory that 
the soul is not single hut multiple, and that some, 
or one only, of these souls reside in or about the 
body. 

Thus, according to the Balong of the Cameroon, one soul is 
housed In the b^y of the man himself, a second may he em¬ 
bodied in an elephant, a third in a wild hog, a fourth in a 
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tsopftrd, and bo on. Tills Bocms to multiply a man’s chances of 
personal misfortune. For every mishap suffered hy one of the 
secondary soule—more strictly of the body in which it is im¬ 
mured—reacts on the person concerned, and is able to draw 
after it disease and death. If, for example, any one cornea 
home from huntinjf, or from the field in the evening, and says : 

‘ I shall soon die,’ and if death really occurs, it is clear that one 
of his ‘outside souls' has been killed by a hunter through the 
Blaughter of a wild hog or a leopard or some other animal in 
which the soul was incarnate, and tliat the man’s death is the 
natural consequence (Globus, Ixix. fl896] 277). 

2. Tht act of a siipernaturnl hcinrf .—The act of 
a fi^od or of the spirits of the dead is also a cause of 
death known widely in the lower culture. Death 
by lij^ditning is an obvious instance of the former. 
But it i.s bv no means the only one. Death by 
accident is due either to a supernatural being or to 
witchcraft. 

On the island of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, sickness is some¬ 
times ascribed to the malignant spirit Liinsirwali, or to the 
god who dwells in the sky or the sun (the latter from anger at 
neglect of some old custom), or to the spirits of the dean who 
have not been duly honoured (Riedel, Dt slnik- en kroesharige 
rassen, Hague, 18H6, p. 419). The aborigines of Kola and Kobroor 
(idso in the Moluccas) hold that the nitu, or spirits of ancestors, 
kill the living to feed on their souls (i6. p. 271). The Navahos 
attribute a deatii to the direct action of Chinde, described as 
the devil-probably a malignant spirit (f RBKW [1881] 123). 
Atnong the causes assigned hv various tribes of Negroes for a 
death, the act of a fetish and that of a deccasefi relative are 
enumerated (Clozel and I’illamur, Couturrws indigenes de la Cdte 
d'I noire, f’aris, 1902, p. 303 ; Spieth, Etce-Stax atm, Rerlin, 1906, 
p. 2M)). The Andamanese attribute ‘ almost all deaths, sickness, 
and calamities’ to the machination of spirits; and all sudden 
deaths are ascribed to the malign influence of the evil spirit of 
llie woods, or to that of the evil spirit of the sea (JA1 xi. (1882] 
288, ‘289). In the north-west of Australia every illness is ascribed 
to the djuno, an evil sjjirit otherwise known as uurniga or 
wamingn (Interuat. Archiv, xvi. [1904) 8X 

3. IVitr/icraft. — But by far tlie most usual 

cause assigned for a deatli is witclicraft—the mali¬ 
cious act of some open or secret foe, performed 
not by the obvious means of violence, but by the 
subtle and mystical arts of magic. This does not 
exclude the action of angry or envious spirits, for 
they ar<^ frequently held to inspire the evil-doer ; 
or his ill intentions may be acc()mi)li.slied by their 
aid. ''rhe Mission Indians of California, indeed, in 
their legend of the origin of death, attribute the 
lirst deatli in the world to witchcraft. No one bad 
died before ; but, with the succe.s.s of the first 
practitioners of witchcraft, death came into the 
world {ifA FL xix. [1906] 55). Witchcraft, in fact, 
is tlie ordinary reason given by savage and bar¬ 
barous peojiles for a death. On sucli an occa.sion, 
one of the forenio.st duties of the survivors is to 
discover the exact cau.se of death, and to ascertain 
and punish the author of the mischief. For this 
purpose the ancient Gauls used to put widows to 
the question like slaves ; if dctectiul, the unfortun¬ 
ate wretches were executed witli lire and all sorts 
of torture (Ciesar, etc Bell. Gall. vi. 19). Peoples 
as far ajiart as the Balong already mentioned and 
the Koryaks of Siberia make a post-mortem ex¬ 
amination. In the Wimmera district of Victoria 
(Australia) the clever old men and relatives of the 
deceased watch the corpse tJirough the night. 
They see the wraith of the slayer approaching 
with stealthy steps to view the result of its 
machinations. Having apparently satisfied itself, 
it disajipears in the direction of the hunting 
grounds of its own people, and the relatives of 
the deceased know what tribe to retaliate on. In 
New South Wales the Thanimha repeatedly rub 
the body with a mixture of burnt bark and grease. 
Some of the old men scrape a portion of it off 
when dry, and throw a few pinches of it on the 
embers of a fire kindled for the purpose. By the 
way the smoke rises they judge the direction of 
the murderer’s camp. A party is sent out to 
avenge the death. After identifying the mur¬ 
derer by a repetition of the process, this is accom¬ 
plished, not by violence, but by incantations and hy 
terrifying the victim, so that he really believes he 
must die (Mathews, 1905, pp. 145,72). 


Among the Warramunga the divination is accom- 
plishea differently. A little mound of earth is 
raised on the exact spot where a man has died. A 
ceremonial visit is paid to it within a day or two 
after the occurrence, and a search is made for tracks 
of any living creature. According to the tracks 
found, conclusions are drawn as to the totem of 
the guilty person. The Warramunga commit the 
body not to the earth but to a tree. Similar cere¬ 
monial visits are paid to the tree for the discovery 
of some indi(*.ation of the person who has caused 
the death. If unable to identify the person or his 
tribe, the relatives may at least find a beetle of a 
kind supposed to resemble a man, and hy killing 
it may ensure the death of the enemy, whoever ho 
may be. When everything else fails, they i)ay a 
furtiier visit and thrust a hre-stick into the body, 
with certain ceremonies. Then, returning hur¬ 
riedly to the camp, they sit down quietly for two 
days, abstaining from all food and drinlc. After 
this period has pas.sed, each of the i)ersons wlio 
has taken part in the rite imbibes a mouthful of 
water and spits it out secretly in various direc¬ 
tions. This is regarded as sufficient to cause 
retribution to fall on tlie author of the crime, 
and they exj)ect to hear his death-cry (Spencer- 
GiIlcn^ 526 ff.). 

Sometimes the dead man takes a more active 
part in tlie indication of the cause of death. This 
IS common among the Negroes. Various branches 
of the Ewhe-stock go to the hou.se of the tr6 
(fetish, god) and there inquire through the priest, 
who answers, speaking from an inner room, in an 
assumed voice believed to be that of the ghost 
(Spieth, Ewe-Stamme, 258, 260, 280, 492, 636, 752). 
So in Europe it has been believed, up to quite 
recent times, that the ghost of a murdered man 
(though not through the medium of priest or re¬ 
ligious rites) will communicate the fact of his 
murder and call for vengeance on the slayer. 

other Neirroeg draw the information from the corpse. The 
Agni of Ina(^ni6 cause it to ’ ? carried through the village on 
the heads of two men, who are made by the priest to ruu and 
turn round in all directions, until by some movement or arrest 
of the bearers it points out the guilty person. The ceremony 
practised b^' the Ngoulango is not so laborious. Three stakes 
are fixed m the earth, one representing the fetish (god), 
another a deceased relative, and the third a living inhabitant 
of the village, presumably suspected beforehand. If the corpse 
touch the stake representing tlie fetish or the deceased relative, 
a sacrifice of a few fowls is offered, and there is an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, the suspected man be indicated, 
he is immediately seized and put to an ordeal ; or, in case of 
avowal, lie is led away into the bush to execution (Clozel and 
Villarour, op. eit. 157, 362). 

In Africa the ordeal is u.8ually by means of .some 
sort of poison, and frequently, in the case of chiefs 
and important persons, all the relations are com¬ 
pelled to undergo the test. Among the Wadjagga, 
a Bantu peo])le on the Eastern side of the conti¬ 
nent, however, it takes the form of an oath upon 
the ashes of tlie fire at which the funeral feast is 
cooked (Globus, Ixxxix. 198). Ordeals, it need 
hardly be said, were for ages applied to persons 
in Europe accused of causing death and other evils 
by means of witchcraft. A common method was 
that of the ordeal by water, reported, so early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C., oy Phylarchus, of the Thebi 
or Thibii, a tribe occupying the country about 
Trebizond (see Ordeals, Witchcraft). 

Elsewhere it is deemed enough to convey to a 
‘ wise man ’ some relics of the deceased. 

Among the Siusl of the north-west of Brazil on the occaaion 
of a death not long ago, some articles of clothing, together 
with the alleged ‘poison ’ conjured by the witch-doctor out of 
the body of the patient, were sent after his death to a dispint 
tribe, which included practitioners of renown. They inquired 
into the matter, performed their conjurations over the relics, 
calling the murderer, and solemnly burnt the * poison.’ It was 
believed, according to a well-known principle of witchcraft, 
that at the instant the ‘poison’ fell info ashes the enemy, 
whoever he was, died (Globtut, xc. [1906] 328). 

In general, throughout South America, it would 
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seem that it is the duty of the medicine-man to 
put himself into coinmuiuCjition with tiie spirit- 
world and discover the culprit, who, at all events 
among some tribes, is thereupon put to death, and 
burnt with all his family ana goods. If this were 
omitted the deceased would himself avenge his 
death on his relatives {/nfcrnaf. Archiv^ xiii. [1900], 
Suppl. 70; Aytthropos, i. [1906] 880). 

In olil Tahiti, people were held to be killed by the g“CKi« (atua\ 
either of their own motion or because they had been bribed by 
an enemy. It was the business of the priest to ascertain to 
which of these alternatives the death was to be attributed. He 
took a canoe and paddled slowly near the house in which ti»e 
corpse lay, watching for the flight of the soul, which it was 
believed he could see. From the shape a.ssumed by the soul in 
departing he judged of the cause of death (Fllis, Polyn. Rei., 
Lend. 1832, 1. 3i)8). 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial.—i. 

Abandonment of the dying, —Among many savage 
peoples it is customary to abandon the aying to 
their fate. 

The Yerkla-mining of Australia, when death approaches, 
leave the dv ing person alone, a-; i'oii)f.)riahly a'^ possible, near 
a tire, and <juit tlie neighbourhood, not reruriiing for a con¬ 
siderable time tllowitt, The Haumanas of the French 

Sudan with loud cries abaiulon a dying man, for fear that he 
may drag one of them into the grave with him (Steinmet:':, 
Berlin, iy(>3, p. Itil). The fear lest the eyes 
of the dying man will fa.sten on tio-m, and his ghost then 
molest and eNon kill them, causes sinr.lar (HUidvict among some 
of the Ho in tierman Togo (Spieth, b.\2). The Selling of the 
Mergui .Archip- lago, off the coai»t. of Burma, Lake the patient 
across to a desert island, and there leave h'wn {I.'A iitttropolo(ve, 
XV. (iyn4] 43-i). The Dorachos of Central America led a dying 
person to the woods, and left him, with some cake or ears of 
corn and a gourd of water, to hia fate (1 HBHW 115). 

2. Bur'uil before death, —As an alternative to 
leaving the sick or the aged to die, they may be 
buried while still living. 

The Indiana of the I’aruguayan Chaco, oppressed by the 
feeling of helplessness and by superstition, when hope of 
recovery is gone, neglect the patient and deny him food ; and, 
lest he should die in the village during; the night, he is re¬ 
moved to a distance, and there left to die in solitude, or death 
is hastened by premature burial ((-Jruhh, Ainotuj the Indiant of 
the I'ar. Chaco, 1904, pp. 41, 46). The tribes of Navitilcvu, 
Fiji, place the dying man in the grave, with food and waUr. 
As long as he can make use of them, the grave remains open; 
when he ceases to do so, the earth is filled in and the grave 
closed {JAl X. (1881J 144). In the (Jazelle Peninsula of .Vew 
Pomerania, one who is too long in dying is wraptied in pandanus 
leaves and carried out to the dead-house {AliW x. (MKiTj 309). 
Among the >forthern Maidu, ^lersons who were long sick were 
securely tied up, in a squatting ^Kisition, in a bear-skin, with 
small objects of personal use (the usual way of preparing a body 
for the grave), and buried before death Cliull. Am. Mxut. yat. 
Hitt. xvii. (1005) 245). The Hottentots used either to bury old 
and superannuated persons alive, or to carry them away to a 
cleft in the mountains, and leave them with provisions for a 
few days, to he starved to death or devoured by some wild 
beast (Thunberg, Trarels, I.orKl 1795-6, ii. 194). So the various 
Bantu tribes of South .\frica either abandoned the dying or 
buried them Itefore death (f'amphell, Trav., Loud. 1815, pp. 428, 
516 ; Kidd, K.ii,ential Kojir, Loud. 1904, p. 247). 

Practices like these may have had more than 
one origin. Economic causes doubtless played 
their part. The care of the living wa..s more im¬ 
perious than that of the dying ; and, where conflict 
arose between these two duties (as it often must 
in savagery), cii.stoms would grow up out of sad 
necessity, which would be continued when the 
neces.sity had ceased. Such causes would he aided 
by the beliefs current in the lower stages of cul¬ 
ture. In West Africa it is not uncommon that a 
protracted sickne.ss wearies the attendants. 

‘They decide that the body, though mumbling inarticulate 
words and aimlessly fingering with its arms, is no longer occu¬ 
pied by its personal soul; that has emerged. “ He is dead ” ; 
and they proceed to bury him alive. Yet they deny that they 
have done so. They insist that he was not alive ; only hia 
body was “moving’" (Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa^ (x>nd. 
1904, p. 54). 

More potent, perhaps, is tlie universal dread of 
death and horror of a corpse. This horror is very 
lively in the Yakuts. Among them old people 
burdened with years or disease often begged their 
children to put an end to their life. The funeral 
feast was held for three days; neighbours and 
friends were invited to it, and the dying person 
received the place of honour and the choicest 


morsels. Then he was led out into the forest, 
thrust into a grave dug heforeliaiul, and buried 
alive, with his arms, utensils, provisions, and 
horses {RHR xlvi. [1902] 212). 

3 . Removal from house or bed. —Where it is not 
customary to go to the length of burial alive, 
horror of the corpse leads very generally to the 
removal of the dying from among the living. 

It is a common practice, e.g., of the North .\mericAn tribsf to 
carry a dying jierson out of the house or camp (7 RBFW 1*28, 
1.64,*157, 201 ; 17 RBFW (18981 487). The Sinhalese freuuentlj 
take a person dangerously ill from the house and place him in 
au adjoining temporary building, in order that, if he dies, the 
house may escape nollution (L)avv, Ceylon, Lund. 1S21, p. 
289). The K.-imtchanals are reported to have had the custom 
of abandoning the cabin where death hail taken ptw e, because 
they believed that the judge of the subterranean world paid a 
visit to it, anil caused all whom he found there to die. But, as 
the construction of a new cabin gave much trouble to people 
w'ho had neither axes nor mattocks, they took c^vre to trans¬ 
port the sil k out of their cabins, for fear that death would sur¬ 
prise them there when it was too late ((Jeorgi, iJ^scnption 
de . . . Jhutsie, JSt. Petersburg, 1777, iii. 91). In the islaml of 
Luzon, among the Serranos, when a sick person does not show 
signs of recovery, a family council is held and a fixed sum 
voted for his cure. When this is spent, the patient is removed 
from his bed and laid upon a hide on the ground outside the 
house. A child is posteil to fan him and keep off the flies, and 
only water is given him until he dies (Sawyer, Inhah. of the 
Philippines, Lond. 19 <h), p. 277). Among the Basuto, when 
death is seen to be at hand, ihu patient is taken out of the hut 
to a Koreen, because it is said the manet (tneliimt) obtain easier 
ai'oess to the latter than to the interior of the hut. In fact, a 
hole is cut in the screen to enable them to enter, as they cannot 
do so throu^^h the doorway of mortals. There the patient dies, 
often not without the active assistance of the two old women 
who are set to waU'h him (PL xv. (1904) 265). 

The motive of the nrocedure in all these case.s 
would seem to he the same—the horror of the 
corpse and the fear of pollution of the dwelling by 
its presence. A description is given in the Report 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 19<>2 of a 
Samaritan assembly to celebrate the Feast of the 
Passover in 1898, at which a woman became very 
ill and a cry was raised to remove her to a tent 
outside the camp, lest the camp should he deli led 
by a dead body—a ritual ban perhaps derived from 
some passages in the Hebrew law. In this case 
the defllement would extend to the whole congre¬ 
gation. 

There are, however, some cases of removal the 
motive of which is ditlerent. In the Uccf Island.s 
there are certain houses called ‘ holy houses,’ 
which, if we may trust the report, seem to he 
connected with the cult of, or at all events with 
the belief in, superior beings. These houses are 
empty. If a man is sick and does not die quickly, 
he is put into one of these ‘ that he may die 
quickly’ {JAI xxxiv. [1904] 230). Among the 
Warundi of German East Africa the dying are 
carried out and placed on an ikitabo (a sacred 
circle, either public or belonging to the family). 
There the priests recite a sort of litany consisting 
entirely of conjectures as to the origin of the sick 
man’s malady, which appears to be ascril>ed to the 
deceased father or other manes of the family (van 
der Burgt, JVarundi, 1904, art. ‘Temple’). With 
these we may compare a remedy prescribed by the 
Ottoman Jews for one in extremis. It is to carry 
him to the cemetery and lay him down there for 
twenty-four hours. ‘ He may die there ; hut, if he 
has the good luck to live, he will quickly make a 
complete recovery* (MHusine, viii. [1896-7] 278). 

In Fmrope a very wide-spread custom is to take 
a dying man out of bed, and to lay him on the 
earth or on straw. This is practised from Ireland 
to the Caspian Sea. In the Malay Peninsula a 
dying man’s mosquito-curtains are opened, ‘ and in 
some cases, at all events,’ he is taken out of his bed 
and laid upon the floor (Skeat, Malay Magic^ 1900, 
p. 398 n.). A Namhotiri Bralirnan in Malabar is 
placed on a bed of in the verandah, or 

some convenient place outside the foundations of 
the house (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes. Aladras, 
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1909, V. 214). In Cocliin a Nayar ‘ is removed to the 
baie ground floor, as it is considered sacrilegious 
to allow the last breath to escape while lying on a 
bed and in a room with a ceiling, which last is 
supposed to obstruct the free passage of the 
breath’ {Rep. Cen.m$ of India, xx. [1901] 162). 

The reason alleged by those who practise this 
removal in Kurope is tiiat a man cannot die on 
feathers (sometimes game-feathers, sometimes 
those of domestic fowls), and consequently that to 
lie on them adds to his agonies and makes his 
death ‘hard,’ or ‘unlucky.’ The Cheremiss of 
Kozmodemjansk declare tfiat, if he were allowed 
to die on a feather-bed or a felt coverlet, he would 
be forced in the other world to count the feathers, 
or the hairs of the felt (Smirnov, Pop. finnoises, 
Paris, 1898, i. 137). These reasons, however, seem 
to be invented to account for a practice of which 
the real origin has been forgotten. Alb. Dieterich 
{Mutter Erde, 1905, p. 27) has endeavoured to 
explain it as an attempt to bring the dying man 
into touch with the earth, so that the soul may 
ass without delay into the realm of the dead 
eneath. Monseur {RHR liii. [1906] 204, 301), 
com oaring it with other usages relative to the 
earth, attributes it simply to a survival of the 
custom of lying on the earth at a tinie when such 
luxuries as bedsteads and feathers were unknown. 
These reasons, however, do not account for the 
requirement, found in Germany, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, to place the moribund person on straw, 
and afterwards to burn the straw. So the Wends 
in the Spreewald lay him on fresh straw spread on 
the ground, ‘else no one would be willing to lie in 
the bed afterwards.’ The straw is subsequently 
burnt in the open field, and the water wherewith 
the corpse has been washed is thrown over the 
spot where the fire was made. Any one who passes 
across tliat spot before the birds have flown over it 
a few times becomes withered up (von Schulen- 
burg, Wetidischcs Volksthum, 1882, p. 110). There 
can l>e little doubt that the real object of the 
custom is to avoid the death-nollution upon the 
bed. It is probably a survival of the practice of 
removing the patient from the house before death. 
It has naturally the ett'ect sometimes of hastening 
death ; and it is performed in Europe avowedly for 
that purpose, in the belief that it abridges the 
sutrenngs of the dying and is therefore an act of 
kindness. The same purpo.se i.s as.signed for the 
removal of the pillow, which is an obvious 
attenuation of the practice of removing the patient 
from bed. 

V. Separation of soul and body.—The u.sual 
theory of the process of death is the separation of 
the soul from the body. The soul may, however, 
separate from the body before death, as in dreams. 
Sickness is frequently held to be such a separation. 
The distinction between such a separation and 
that of death is that the latter is final. Occasion¬ 
ally it is requisite that the soul be caught as it 
escapes. The population of Nias believe that the 
chief of a village, especially if rich and possessed 
of de.scendants, has more souls than one, of which 
one is an hereditary essence called the ehtha. 
This must be receivea in his mouth by the son of 
the d 5 dng man, if there be a son ; if not, it is 
received in a purse for the purpose of securing that 
the deceased will watch over the family money 
(Modigliani, Vieiggio a Nicts, Milan, 1890, p. 277). 
So among the Greeks the nearest relative received 
the last breath of the dying man in a kiss. 

Efforts are often made to recall the soul, not 
merely os a remedy for sickness, but to restore 
one dead. They may consist in simple cries^ to 
the soul to come back, as among some Tongking 
tribes (Lunet de Lajonqui^re, Ethnog. du lonkin 
%tpt., Paris, 1906, pp. 263, 274); or they may 


be tlie regular incantations of an expert, similar 
to those in use during sickness, as among the 
Dayaks of Borneo (Furness, Home-Life of Romeo 
Head-hunters, Philod. 1902, p. 60). A survival 
of some such custom may be found in Europe, 
on the death of a Pope or of a king of Spain. 
In these cases a high official of the court calls 
with a loud voice three times the name of the 
deceased, and, receiving no reply, he certifies the 
death. 

VI. Before the funeral.—Death having occurred, 
a number of significant customs are observed, only 
some of which can be enumerated here. Others 
will be reserved for a subsequent section. 

1. Opening of doors and ivindoivs .—In the British 
Islands and all over Europe it is usual to oi»en all 
doors and windows. Nor is the practice confined 
entirely to the uneducated classes. It was reported 
about twenty years ago (30th Aug. 1890) to have 
been performed at the death of a dignitary of the 
Churcli of England {NQ, 7 th ser., x. [1890] 170). 
In F ranee, Germany, and Switzerland it is not 
uncommon to take a tile ott' the roof. This is 
sometimes done before death, with the object of 
easing the departure of the soul. For the soul 
cannot escape unless the way be made open to it. 
Often, however, the window is permitted to remain 
open only for an instant, the return of the soul 
being feared {Ztsrhr. des Vereins fur Volkskunde 
[^ZVV] xi. [1901] 267). In China a hole is made 
in the roof (Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1871, i. 409; 
JAI xxxiii. [1903] 103); and this used to be the 
practi(re of the Basuto wherever a man died within 
the hut {Journ. Afr. Soc. iv. [1905] 204). 

2 . Observances in the house. —Throughout Europe 
it is a common practice to stop all clocks in the 
house, and to cover all mirrors, or to turn them 
with their faces to the wall, immediately after a 
death. It may be conjectured that the latter was 
done to avoid puzzling and misleading the ghost in 
its efforts to quit tlie bouse. All water-vessels are 
emptied. Various reasons are assigned for this 
custom, the most usual being perliaps a desire 
to prevent the ghost from drowning itself. The 
ghost is certainly conceived in many places as 
thirsty or needing a bath ; and a special jar or 
bowl of water is provided for its use. In Greece, 
bread and water are placed in the death-chamber 
{JAI xxiii. [1894] 37). In some parts of France a 
jar of water is placed beside the corpse {RTP xiv. 
[1899] 245). The Wends of the Spreewald place 
a dish filled with water under the bench on which 
the corpse is laid out, for which a sanitary reason 
is now given (von Schulenburg, op. cit. 112). The 
Mordvins put a cup of water on the window-sill of 
a dying man’s house, for, on quitting its corporeal 
envelope, the spirit must wa.sh (Smirnov, i. 357). 
Hindu rites require the heir (but apparently not 
until after cremation) to place in the habitation of 
the deceased a small vessel full of water, over 
which he ties a thread to the ceiling, and lets it 
hang down as a sort of ladder for the prana (life- 
breath, spirit) to descend and slake its thirst 
during the ten days following; and a handful of 
rice is placed as food every morning beside the 
vessel (Uubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manner^, Oxf. 
1906, p. 488). It is probable, therefore, that the 
oViject of throwing away water standing in any 
vessels for household use is to prevent the death- 
pollution conceived as contamination by the touch 
of the ghost. This is conlirmed by the practice in 
some districts of the Landes in the south-west of 
France where, after the death of the father or 
mother, for a whole year the cooking vessels ar« 
covered with a cloth and their previous order re 
versed, though the reason now alleged for toe 
practice is to recall the memory of the deceased 
and renew the grief (Cuzacq, Naissance, mariagef 
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et dec^, 1902, p. 162). See also §§ VI. 9 an«l 
XVII. I below. 

3 . TeUinif the bees. —Another custom is that of 
‘telling tJie bees.’ When a Davak dies, a.s soon as 
the iKxly is removed the head of the Iioiisehold 
calls over the names of all the children and other 
members of the household, to prevent the soul of 
the dead from alluring their soiihs away, in which 
case they would die. This ceremony is repeated 
on the return from the funeral {/nt. Arch. ii. 
[1889] 182). The catast rophe to be prevented here 
is exactly that which it is desired to prevent by 
the practice common in Europe of telling the iKics 
of the death of their owner. Some one goes to the 
hive, knocks, and whispers the fact to the tenants, 
sometimes also infiuining tliem wlio their new' 
owner is. A luimming hcar<l inside the hive is 
taken as an indication that they will remain. If 
the ceremony Ik; not performed, they will all die or 

away. Sometimes they are put into mourning 
by attaching a piece of cra[)e to the hive, or the 
hive is turned rijund or removed, or a piece of turf 
laid on it. These are all expedients against the 
attempt of tlie ghost to lure the bees away, though 
other interpretations have been given by tlie 
people who practise them and w ho have lost the 
real reason. The precaution is by no means con- 
lined to bees. In Cornwall the bird-cages and 
indoor plants are put into black. In various ]>arts 
of France all the domestic animals must lx; in¬ 
formed, crape minst Ixi attached to the nig.sties 
and to the cat. Even the trees must be told, and 
sometimes put into mourning. Elsewhere similar 
customs obtain {Choice Notes^ FL^ 1859, pp. 65, 90, 
180,210; Sebillot, Folk-lore de France^ Paris, 1904-7, 
iii. 103, 375 ; Lloyd, Peas. Life in Sicedeiif Lond. 
1870, p. 131), Among the Oheremiss the people 
even avoid watching a funeral procession from the 
window', for fear that the dead man may take 
them with him (Smirnov, i. 137). The prohibition 
against watching a funeral procession from a win¬ 
dow is not uncommon. 

4 . \Vf(ilin<j (ind dirges. —The custom of w'ailing 
is universal. The wail frequently liegins before 
death, as among the Hottentots, who are said to 
surround a dying person, and ‘ set up such a terrible 
howling as were enough, one w'ould think, to fright 
the soul out of the body,’ Rut this is nothing to 
what succeeds the death. ‘ The kraal shakes under 
the raging din ; you hear them miles oil ’ (P. Koll»en, 
Present State of the Cape., Lond. 1731, p. 312). 
Where the funeral doe.s not take jilace the same 
day, the wailing often breaks out with fresh force 
on that occa.sion ; and it is kept up for periods of 
varying length among dillerent peonies—from a few 
hours to months, or even years. Naturally, in the 
latter case it is only certain relatives (chiefly widows 
of the deceased) who indulge in it, anci only at 
stated times of the day. W idow's and other rela¬ 
tives, among many peo})le.s, go to w'ail at the ^ave. 
The w ailing is renewed at certain intervals of time 
—on the anniversary of death, or at certain feasts, 
or on the occasion of the exhumation of the bones. 
Elsewhere, among the Kaffirs, a son away at a 
distance, when hi.s father dies, must w'ail on his 
return every time he enters the kraal during the 
next six months (Kidd, 250 f.). In many ca-ses the 
men join in the wailing, while in others, perhans 
among related peoples, it is left chiefly or entirely 
to women. It may V>e accompanied (at first, at 
all events) by the wildest demonstrations of grief, 
amounting to temporary in.sanity. 

At a stage less than that, Dr. Junker describes the conduct 
of the women and slaves of a ruler of the A-.Sand6 of the Hudan. 
Sixt}- or seventy women went round the seriba wailinif, turning 
somersaults, rolling in the dust, pretending to search in every 
comer, trying out, ‘O my lord ! Where is F’'adl 'Allah? Lie ! 
Lie I * They crawled about on hands and knees under the pro¬ 
jecting . oofs, <;ot»»U)iLly howling and lamenting. In the even¬ 


ing, with music and dance, the men joined in Uie wailing, which 
lasted all night. The next day a raid was mad© ufK)n the 
wardrobe of the deceaseti, and every woman who could get 
holt! of an article of his costume put it on, and went round In 
provession, until the ceremony appeared like a fancy-dress hall. 
All their hcatls were strewn with ashes, that covered with dirt 
their faces and bodies as they rolled and tumbled in the dust. 
The proceedings lasted for fifteen days, becoming gradually less 
and less an exhibition of sorrow, and more and more the subject 
of evident enjoyment, until they finally degenerated into a 
festival of music and dancing (Frobenius, lieitUn-Setjer d. agypt. 
Sudan, flerliii, 1S93, p. 408). 

In the Aaru Arcbipelago, w'hen a member of the 
family dies, all the women leave the house w'ith 
hair hanging loose, to wail upon the shore, tum¬ 
bling lieatl over heels, and smearing their bodie.s 
with dirt and mud (Riedel, Sluik- en kroesharige 
rassen, 268). Even in a mucli higher civilization, 
the conduct of the mourners is characterized hy 
excess. At the death of a Maltese, two or three 
women, called neuniehn, w'ere hired. Dressed in 
long mourning cloaks, they entered the hou.se 
singing a dirge. After damaging and destroying 
certain parts of the juojierty of the deceased, tliey 
threw' tliemselve.s on their Knees before the collin, 
.singing tlie praises of the dead, and cutting oil 
handfuls of their hair, which they spread over the 
coHin (Rusuttil, Holiilay Oust, in Malttt, 1894, p. 
P28). 

It is obvious that tlie wailing, tliougb doubtless 
originating in emotions common to humanity, has 
everywhere taken on more or less of a ritual char¬ 
acter. This is seen alike in the exces.ses, in the 
fact that it is emjibasized almost everywhere for 
men, in the prescriptions of time and place when 
and where it is to be repeated, and in the more 
measured forms into which it tends to pass. Among 
the latter are the dirges equally familiar in all 
quarters of the globe. There is little dill’erence in 
the substance of dirges. 

‘Ah, ah me! Why hast thou died? Was there lacking to 
thee foo<l or drink? Why then hast thou died? Ah, ah me! 
Iladst thou not a beautiful wife? Why then hast thou died?’ 
and so on, runs the lament in the Itiithenian tongue of the 
ancient pagan I’russians xii. (19()1) 3'H)). T>)e lleroros of 
German 8.VV. Africa cry : ‘Now he Is dead, he who always woa 
so goo<l ; always he slaughtered cattle ; always did he say, 
“Take only, take only”' (S. AJr. FL Jinirn. i. [18791 W)- For 
one killed In war the Mundurucus of South America chant; 
‘Thou art dead ; we will avenge thee. For that we are in the 
world, to avenge our own who fall in light. Our enemies are 
not braver or more men than we are. My brother, my son, w© 
come to bury thee. Thou art dead ; to this end wasl thou 
born. Thou art dead in war because thou wont brave ; to that 
end our fathers and mothers brought us into the world. We 
must not have fear of enemies. Who dies in war, dies with 
honour—not like one who dies of sickness.' And reply is made 
by women in the nanje of the dead ; ‘My mother, my wife, you 
will die in your hammock ; I died in war because I was brave' 
{Int. Arch. xiii. Suppl. 114). 

Probably these snecirnerivS fairly renresent the 
general matter of tlie dirges: a gentle reproach 
to the decea.sed for dying, and thu.s leaving those 
who were dear to him ; prai.se of him—sometimes, 
as in the Irish ‘keens,’ in great detail; and vows 
to avenge him. In the more rudimentary cultures, 
dirges have not developed ; the wailing, so far as it 
is articulate, is confined to a few words or pliriuse-s. 

The ritual character of the wailing is expressed 
very clearly, not only in the dirges, but also in the 
practice of hiring mourners to m ail. 

Among the Gros Ventres and Mandans of Dakota, * tho«e who 
mourn are always paid for it In some way by the other friends 
of the deceased, ana those who mourn the longest are paid the 
most' (1 RUKW 161). The Chiriguanos of South America 
caused their dead tone l>ewailed thrice a day—morning, no<»n. 
and evening—for several months at the grave by women hirer 
for the purpose {int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 106). In Malta, as we 
have seen, and throughout the Nearer East, hired wallers are 
universally employed. Arnonjf the Bedul of Abyssinia it it 
the pro.stitutes who act in this capacity (Murizinger, Osta/r. 
Stua.^, Basel, 1883, p. 150). In Calaoria, so necessary is wailing 
deemed that, If a stranger dies, women are hired to attend 
his funeral and wall over the dead (liamage, WaniUringg, 1808, 
p. 73). 

The reasons for the rite have been a subject of 
much discussion. There may be more reasons than 
one. In the first place, there can be little doubt 
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that excessive demonstrations of grief may, in some 
cases, be traced to the desire to avoid suspicion of 
having been accessory to the death. Jientley ex- 
nressly asserts that in the Congo basin, wliere the 
belief in witchcraft is so powerful and so cruel, 
an ostentatious exhibition of grief is to avoid the 
charge of witchcraft (Pioneering on the CongOy Lond. 
1900, ii. 259). In Angola, however, the noise is 
supposed ‘to drive away the spirits’ (JAFL ix. 
[1896] 16). Similarly, it is believed by the Klamath 
Indians of the north-west coast of the United States 
that for three days during the funeral ceremonies 
the soul is in danger from the 0-mah-d, or demon. | 
‘ To preserve it from this peril, a fire is kept up at | 
the grave, and the friends of the deceased howl J 
around it to scare away the demon ’ (1RBEW 107). 
The Bosuto hold that the spirits (we may aasume 
that the ancestral spirits, including perhaps the 
inimediately deceased, are meant) become enraged 
with any one who is so heartless as not to cry at 
the funeral of friend or relation, and punish him 
with some terrible sickness (Martin, Basutoland, 
1903, p. 92). In some of the Moluccas tlie wailing 
is intended to all’cct the departed, to bring the 
spirit to its senses, or to render it conscious of its 
new condition (Kiedel, op. cit. 465). 

That the wailing is meant to afl'ect the departed 
in some way seems to follow from tlie contents of 
the dirges, and from the fact that they are in many 
cases (perhaps ustially) addressed directly to him. 
The sorrow expressed, the praises, the appeals to 
return, cannot imt be sup})Osed to have an effect on 
the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near 
and to partake in the ceremonies performed. A 
wide ana careful comparison of the customs of the 
South American Indians has led Theodor Koch to 
infer that the native is fully convinced that the 
dirges are understood by the deceased ; and he 
suggests that the chief motive is conciliation— 
the placation of one whose natural disposition 
would be hostile {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 114, 117). 
That this motive does operate seems certain. A 
striking example is furnished by the Ja-Luo of 
East Africa. \Vhen a person dies, the whole vil¬ 
lage wails with great fervour for days, if not for 
months, and at stated intervals, according to the 
conventions laid down for the case. When a barren 
woman die.s, the wailing is commenced in the usual 
way. The brothers and sisters of the deceased 
hasten to the place ; and the first who arrives takes 
a sharp acacia-thorn, sticks it into the sole of the 
corp.se’s foot, and breaks it off. Immediately all 
wailing ceases, and it is never renewed (./A/xxxiii. 
344 ). Hobley, who reports this ceremony, could 
obtain no account of its object. There cannot, 
however, be much doubt that the thorn is intended 
to prevent the deceased from walking after death 
ana troubling the survivors. (A similar case is 
reported from the Moluccas by Kiedel, op. cit. 81 ; 
see also § XI. 2 below.) A childless woman would 
naturally Ihj envious and malicious, and would have 
no descendants over whose well-being she might be 
supposed to watch. Released, therefore, from the 
fear that she would leave the grave for hostile 
purposes, they would have no further motive for 
conciliating her. 

But it cannot be admitted that fear is the only 
reason for wailing. There is abundant evidence 
that the dead are believed to regard their surviving 
relatives—in particular, their descendants—with a 
measure of affection (at least of friendly interest), 
not unmixed indeed with caprice, that^ they are 
often dependent on them for the sacrifices and 
other means of rendering comfortable their exist¬ 
ence in the world of the departed, and that they 
grant them favours and gotal fortune if satisfied 
with their treatment and general conduct. In 
these circumstances, it seems inevitable to con 
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elude that the wailing is, in part at all events, 
a genuine expression of affection, and is in¬ 
tended to call forth corresponding feelings in the 
deceased. 

5 . Toilet of the corpse ,—Among the earliest cares 
after a death is the toilet of the corpse. The 
Yakuts perform this ceremony before death, in 
order doubtless to avoid embarrassment to the 
relatives by the defilement of death (BHIi xlvi. 
208). The body is usually washed. In the lower 
stages of civilization it is often merely painted. 
Whether washed or not, it is in these stages 
painted. The colour varies, but in the vast major- 
1 ^ of cases recorded it is red. The bones of 
Neolithic dead in Europe are frequently found 
painted with red. Some of the Australian tribes 
rub off the outside skin, leaving the white under- 
skin exposed—a practice not unconnected with the 
belief that the aea<l return white, as ghosts or 
white men (cf., e.g., Parker, Euahlayi, 91). The 
eyes are carefully closed, and the eyelids weighted 
to keep them shut. The uncanny look of a corpse 
with staring eyes accounts, partly, but not fully, 
for the universality of this practice. The ghost 
has not yet wholly deserted his mortal tenement, 
and the reason given by the Nicobar Islanders is 
probably not far wrong, namely, that it is to pre¬ 
vent the ghost from seeing (Ind. Cens. 1901, iii. 
208). At least it prevents the eerie feeling of the 
survivors that they are being watched. The best 
clothes of the deceased are commonly put on the 
body. Very often, relatives and friends contri¬ 
bute new clothes for the purpose. Among many 
peoples, as among the Chinese, and, indeed, among 
European peoples, the deceased has in life prepared 
special clothes, for the dead must enter the spirit- 
world in their best array. Sometimes, as in various 
districts of Germany, they are buried in their 
wedding-clothes. Ornaments, jewels, and parti¬ 
cularly amulets, are not omitted. By a parsimony 
ea.sy to understand, some peoples remove the most 
valuable clothing and ornaments before cremation 
or burial, but they are more usually left. Where 
shoes are worn, the deceased is shoa, for he has a 
long journey to take. Such, for example, is the 
custom in many parts of Europe ; and it extends 
in Great Britain as far back at least as the Late 
Celtic period. The toilet is concluded by binding 
the corpse in the attitude in which it is to be buried 
or otherwise disposed of. This attitude in all the 
lower planes of culture is very generally squatting, 
as we lind among the pre-historic dead of Europe. 
It is often explained as that of the infant in its 
mother’s womb ; more probably it is that of natural 
rest. If necessary, the sinews, as among the Basuto 
(Joum. Afr. Soc. v. 357), or even the backbone, 
as among the Bechuana (JAI xxxv. [1905] 308), 
may be cut to admit of tlie body being bound in 
the proper position. Among the Slavic popula¬ 
tions of Germany, as well as among the Masurs, 
it is customary to throw out the water used for 
washing the corpse, together with the vessel con¬ 
taining it, after the coffm as the funeral leaves 
the house, by way of precaution against haunting. 
In Silesia the water and water-vessel are buried 
where no one will step over them, else they will 
cause a wasting disease. The Wends scatter millet 
upon the pourod-oiit water, for this will prevent 
the birds from eating it when afterwards sown 
(Tetzner, Slawen in Deutschland, Brunswick, 
1902, p. 375; Toppen, Aberglauben aus Masuren^, 
Dantzig, 1867, p. 108; ZVV iii. [1893] 150; von 
Schulenburg, op. cit. p. 110). The Negroes in 
Jamaica throw out the water after the hearse or 
upon the grave (FL xv. 206, 88 ). On the other 
hand, it is said to be the custom in Oleai, one of 
the Caroline Islands, to drink the water in which 
dead children have been washed (Globus, Ixxxviii. 
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[1905] 20). Possi))ly this is a means of securing 
timt the ciiildren shall be born again. 

6. Mummification ,—The process of mummify¬ 
ing, or drying up the body, either with or wdthout 
embalmment, is widely practised. 

In Australia the Unghi occasionally dry the body in the smoke 
of a fire made with green boughs of a species of sandalwood, 
and then carry It about to visit the places frequented by the 
deceased during his life. The Kaiabara also dry the body of a 
man of note, and carry it about for six months (Ifowitt, 467, 
4()9). The same rough-and-ready way of preparing a corpse la 
found more or less throughout the west of Africa. It is thus 
that a Niamniam chief in the Upper Nile basin, and a king of 
the Warundi in German East Africa, are prepared for burial 
(Frobenius, up. cit. 409; van der Burgt, 40). Some of the 
tribes of British Central Africa attain the result by repeatedly 
rubbing the corpse with boiled maize (Werner, Brit. Cent. AJr.^ 
Lond. 1906, p. 163; Joum. Afr. Soc. v. 434). The body of the 
king of the Baganda was squeezed drv, the viscera being first 
removed, butter rubbed into it, and tne viscera then replaced 
(JAI xxxii. [1902J 44). The Baoule of the Ivory Coast take out 
the intestines, wash them with palm-wine or European alcohol. 
Introduce into the cavity alcohol and salt, afterwards replacing 
the intestines and sewing up the body. These and other pre¬ 
parations, however, do not entirely prevent corruption; but it 
comes to an end in about three week.s, giving way to desiccation, 
and the body ultimately presents the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy (Clozel and Villamur, ll.*)). Some Philippine tribes dry 
the corpse by fire, while among the Betsileo ana Antankarana 
of Madagascar, as frequently in the South Seas, it is dried in the 
air, the fluids being assisted to escape. By this process, In Erub 
and the Murray Islands, it is descrioed by Iladdon as becoming 
almost as light as papier mAch^ (Sawyer, Philippines^ 268, 277; 
Madagascar au d^bnt du xx^ si^cle, 1902, pp. 282, 286; Haddon, 
Torres Str. Exped. vi. [1908J 136, Head-lIurUers, Lond. 1901, p. 
91). The bodies of chiefs in the Society Islands were dried in the 
sun, the more corruptible parts removed, the moisture extracted, 
and a species of embalmment practised with fragrant oils (Ellis, 
Polyn. Res. 1. 400). A number of tribes in America, both North 
and South, practise desiccation, usnally by fire. Some of the 
former inhabitants of Virginia and the more southerly Atlantic 
States used to perform a very elaborate process in the case of 
their kings and other important men, disembowelling them and 
filling the cavity with beads, celts, and so forth, or, in some 
cases, removing the flesh altogether and preserving It separately 
or not at all (/IF 131, 132; Int. Arch. xiii. Suppl. 65, 66, 62, 
79, 81, 88, 93, 103). The practice of desiccation is very ancient. 
Not only are buried mummified bodies constantly found in the 
seats of the older civilizations of South America; they have also 
been found in pre-historic graves in North America, 

The object of muinmifying is in many cases, as 
it was in ancient Egypt, to preserve the body as 
a permanent habitation, or at least as a place of 
resort, for the soul. It is not unconnected with 
the cult of the dead (see Ancp:stor-worship 
[Egyp.], vol. i. p. 440, and ‘Egyptian’ art, below, 
p. 458). Where other peoples set up images of 
the deceased, those who practised desiccation or 
embalmment were enabled to keep the bodies 
themselves without difh(;ulty. 

Thus, the ancient Macrobioi put the body, after dr>*lig it, 
covering it with pla.ster and ])ainting it like the living man, 
into a hollow block of crystal, set it up in the house for a Near, 
and offered sacrifices to it, afterward.s removing it and setting 
It up, with similar blo<;ks, round the city (Her^. iii. 24). The 
aborigines of Virginia and Carolina placed the bodies of their 
kings and rulers in a largo hut under the care of priests or 
medicine-men, apparently for a similar purpose (/ RBEH' 131). 

Elsewhere, as among the Hangala of the Upper 
Congo (JAI xxxi.x. [1909] 451) and other African 
tribes, and in the South Sea Islands, mummilica- 
tion is a means of preserving the body until a con¬ 
venient time for the funer^, which is frequently 
postponed, for one reason or another, over months 
or even years. Hut this object does not of necessity 
exclude the former. 

7. Feeding the, dead. —Many other ob.servances 
take place, which w'e need not describe here. 
Two, however, may be referred to. The sitting in 
state of the dead, in the Aaru Archipelago of the 
Moluccas, has already been mentioned. While 
he so sits, food is ollered him by the members of 
his family. Offerings of food and drink to the 
dead before burial are frequent in the lower cul¬ 
ture; sometimes, as among the Th6 of Northern 
Tongking, they are even placed in his mouth. 
These offerings are found in both hemispheres. 
Even in modern Europe they are not unknown. 

In the Department of Loir-et-Cher, France, everything In the 
house that is eatable is thrown into the death-chamber {RTF 


XV. 11900) 882). De la Martiniere reports, in the 17th cent., that 
in Russia, after death, it was usual to bring a basin of holy 
water for the soul to bathe, and to place a piece of bread on the 
corpse’s head, that he might not die of hunger on the long 
journey before him {ZVV xi. 435). On account of the possi¬ 
bility that the ghost will put his finger In it to taste it, the 
watchers of the corpse about Kbnigsberg, in the east of Prussia, 
avoid drinking brandy (Am l/rquell, ii. [1891] 80). 

A different precaution was taken in the north-east of Scot¬ 
land, where, ‘immediately on death, a piece of iron, such as a 
knitting-wire or a nail, was stuck into whatever meal, butter, 
cheese, flesh, or whisky [was] in the house, to prevent death 
from entering them’ (Gregor, Folk-Lore of E.E. Scot. 1881, 
p. 206). Although in recent times It was believed that corrup¬ 
tion followed the omission of this precaution, it is probable that 
at an earlier period it w'as believed that the ghost partook of 
them. Iron is a well-known preservative against the attacks of 
supernatural beings. 

8 . The wake. —A formal announcement of the 
death, and an invitation to the kindred and others 
whom it may concern to come and perform the 
funeral rites, are given by messenger or by drum, 
or, at the present day in many communities in low 
civilization, by firing guns. During the interval 
between the toilet of the corpse and its final dis¬ 
posal it is watched—a ceremony known in this 
country as the wake^ because it involves one or 
more all-night sittings. 

The corpse of an Australian of the Wlmmera district of Vic¬ 
toria is watched by the clever old men and relatives, for the 
purpose of gaining a hint where to look for the slayer by witch¬ 
craft (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, 145). Elsewhere in Australia 
the object is to guard the corpse ^from the spirits’ (Parker, 
op. eit. 85). In this they agree with the Sabobas of California, 
who hold that until burial the soul hovers near the corpse, and 
a certain demon is on the watch to seize it; and this is prevented 
only by the vigilance of the survivors (T^A F’/y xvi. [1903J 169). 
Among the Garos of Assam the watchers are kept awake by the 
young men of the village, who dress up as wild beasts and enter 
the house, * to frighten the women witn their howls and antics.’ 
More probably, the real reason is to frighten away the ghost or 
other evil-disposed spirits (Playfair, The Garos, Lond. 1909, p. 
107), The Koryaks, who practise cremation and burn the body 
on the day of the death, or a day or two after, allow no one to 
sleep while the corpse is in the house. The deceased is con¬ 
sidered still a member of the family, and, to entertain him, 
they even play cards on his body (Jesup Exped. vi. [1908] 110). 
Cards are, of course, a modern introduction from the Russians ; 
but they, no doubt, replace some other mode of amusement 
necessary to keep the watchers awake. So In some of the 
Moluccas, while children watch the dead in a separate apart¬ 
ment, smoking and drinking go on, and cards are played, t he 
night before tne corpse is prepared for burial. In others of the 
islands the corpse is watched uritil it is put into the coffin, and 
the watchers ask riddles and play games to keep awake. Two 
davs and nights it sits in state, clothed and adorned with corals, 
gold, and silver. The soul remains in the house the first night; 
and, if any one in the house sleeps, he is liable to encounter the 
soul in dreams, and to sicken in consequence. In other islands, 
again, the soul is held to be confused and stunned immediately 
after death, like a man who has fallen from a tree; and the 
kinsmen watch through the night, until it may be supposed to 
have recovered its senses (Riedel, 80, 267, 210). 

The wakes of Europe are founded upon similar beliefs to 
these, and follow much the same course. The Wends awaken 
every one, that none may fall into the sleep of death (the soul 
of the deceased may perhaps entice them away, as among the 
Dayaks [/nf. Arch. ii. 182]), and even the cattle are roused 
and the seed-corn handled (Tetzner, 876; von Schulenburg, 110). 
Among the Bulgarians in Hungary, only the nearest relations 
actually watch beside the dead. They relieve the tedium by 
games, among others divining by card-playing whether the soul 
of the deceased is saved (Globus, xc. 140). In the [.andes the 
neighbours watch the body, making copious libations to the 
memory of the departed (Cuzacq, 159). Irish wakes have long 
been a byword of extravagant merry-making and debauchery ; 
and English wakes used to be little, if any, better (f:f. Croker, 
Researches, 1824, p. 170; Aubrey, Remaines, Lond. 1881, p. 
30). It would seem as if they thought, as the Gilyaks do, that 
silence in the house of the dead is sin. For that reason, among 
the latter, so long as the corpse remains in the house, custom 
requires anmsements, laughing, and joking to be kept up (ARIF 
viii. [1905] 472). 

9 . Tabus at death. —The horror of the dead haa 
already been mentioned. Everywhere, contact 
with a corpse entails a condition for the adequate 
expression of which we must have recourse to the 
Polynesian word tapu^ or the Or. word dvdOepa. In 
English the word usually employed is ‘ pollution ’ 
or ‘defilement.’ Since, however, neither of these 
words, nor any other in the language, conveys the 
full force of tne Polynesian or the Greek, we have 
in modern times been fain to borrow the word tapu 
or tabu from the former tongue, for the condition 
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of a person or thing set apart and shunned for a 
religious or quasi-religious reason, including not 
only objects to which we should attribute sanctity 
and invest with terror on that account (as the Ark 
among the ancient Hebrews), but also such as excite 
(at least in our minds) horror, disgust, and execra¬ 
tion. A corpse is always tabu. And, as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of tabu is its 
excessive contagiousness, the greatest care is needed 
in approaching or dealing with a corpse. It is not 
quite clear whether the corpse is feared in and for 
itself as a dead body, or as the vehicle of death, or 
whether it is feared owing to its connexion with 
the disembodied spirit. The rule observed among 
widely sundered peoples, that every one who kills 
another—even a warrior who has slain an enemy in 
battle—must undergo purification, perhaps points 
to the last alternative. In any case, from the 
contagious nature of tabu, the j)rohibition 8 conse¬ 
quent on a death reach far beyond the persons 
who liave been compelled to perform the last offices 
about a corpse. They extend to the whole house, 
the whole family, the whole clan, the whole village, 
nay, to the very fields, and even sometimes to the 
heavens. 

An unburiod body nils the Yakuts with horror and fear. All 
Nature, indeed, feels uneaaincss: violent winds arise, storms 
howl, fires break out, strange noises, mysterious cries, are 
heard ; and, if it be a shaman who is dead, these manifesta¬ 
tions acquire falmlous proportions (Hilli xlvi, 211). The result 
of this mysterious sympathy of the various elements is that 
no work can be done until the body is disposed of. All labour 
in the entire settlement used to be stopped when a Kory.ak 
died, until his cremation. No one went hunting or scaling, 
nobody went to fetch wood, and the women did no sewing 
(Jesxtp Kxped, vi. 104). Among the Central Eskimo, singing 
and dancing are forbidden during the first days after a death. 
Moreover, for three days no one is allowed to work on iron, 
wood, bone, stone, ice, snow, leather, to empty the oil-drip¬ 
pings from lamps, or to clean lamps; women may not comb 
iheir hair or wash their faces; and all sexual intercourse is 
forliidden. It is believed that the soul stays with the body for 
three days after death. During that time any violation of the 
tabus alTects it so much wuth pain that by way of retaliation it 
brings heavy snowfalls, sickness, and death (Boas, Eskimo of 
Dajlin Land, 1901, pp. 181,144). Among the Barea and Kunama 
of Abyssinia there is neither ploughing, nor sowing, nor grind¬ 
ing until the corpse is buried (Munzinger, op. cit. 628). In many 
of the Molucca islands all work is forbidden in a village while 
the corpse is unburied (Riedel, 168, 197, 223, 341, 414). 

At Athena, according to Cicero, after the burial the grave was 
gown or jilanted as a kind of expiation, that the fruits might be 
rendered to the living. The statement seems to imply that the 
earth was put under a ban or tabu, either by the death or by the 
burial (see the passage discussed in A R If viii. 40 ; Farneil, Cxilts 
Gr. States, 1896-1907, iii. 23). Among the Bambala, a Bantu 
people of the Congo basin, the inhabitants of a village where a 
death has occurred forsake it during the period of mourning, 
and sleep in the open (JAI xxxv. 417). It is customary on the 
continent of Europe to put im on the house a cross of wood 
or straw, or in Holland and Flanders to pile trusses of straw 
before the house (Bull, ds FL, ii. [1893-95] .346). The ancient 
Romans hung up a branch of cypress or pine. This practice 
is probably to be traced to an intention to give notice of the 
state of tabu. The hatchments on houses in Great Britain seem 
to owe their existence to the same cause. 

The prohibitions are naturally emphasized when the person 
dying is a king or a chief. When a Kaffir headman or man of 
importance dies, all the people of the kraal shave their heads 
and are unclean. They may not drink milk or transact business 
with other kraals until the witch-doctor has cleansed them 
(Kidd, Essential Kafir, 1904, pn. 247, 249 ; Cape Eep. Nat. Latvs 
Com., App. 21). Among the Nilotic Kavirondo. the villagers do 
not cultivate the fields for three days after the death of any one 
of importance. But, if it is a chief who has died, no one culti¬ 
vates the fields for ten d.iya (Ilobley, op. cit. 28 ). In Tibet, oi? 
the demise of the Dalai or the Tashi Lama, the work in all the 
public and private offices, all business and market gatherings, 
are suspended for seven days. For thirty days women are 
forbidden to puton their Jewellery, and neither men nor women 
may wear new apparel. All classes refr.ain from amusements 
and festivities, and from going into groves for pleasure, sports, 
or love-making. Rich and respectable men, when their parents 
die, abstain for a year from taking part in marriage cere- 
monies and festivities, and undertake no journeys to a distance 
(Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, 1902, p. 2.56). We may sus¬ 
pect our own analogous customs on the death of any near 
relation, or important person in the neighbourhood or the 
State, to be due to the same origin as tho.se on the death of a 
Kaffir headman or the Dalai Lama. See also §§ VI. a ; XVII. i. 

VII. Disposal of the corpse.—I. Object of rite.ft, 
—The chief objects of the proper disposal of the 


corpse and the fulfilment of all the rites and cus¬ 
toms in connexion therewith are to free the living 
from the delilement of death and to give rest to 
the deceased. Until they are all ended, the soul 
is not linally dismissed to its place in the other 
world, it is not united to the company of the 
fathers, it is not elevated to its due position in the 
household or tribal cult, and it continues to haunt 
the survivors unplea.santly. This belief is little 
short of universal in the lower culture, and might 
be illustrated from all quarters of the globe. The 
significance of the funeral ceremonies among the 
ancient (Jreeks and Egyptians is a commonplace 
of anthropology. In modern Europe the prejudice 
in favour of Christian burial in consecrated earth, 
with the full rites of the Church, may be traced to 
the same cause. 

2. Denial of rites. —Yet for special reasons these 
rites are everywhere denied to certain classes of 
the dead. 

(а) Babes and children under the age of puberty, 
or uninitiated in the tribal rites.— 

In India, where the practice of burning the dead is prevalent, 
children are generally buried. In some cases at lea8t, and 
possibly in all, this is done with a view to securing their re¬ 
birth, for the common practice is to bury in or quite close to 
the house, often under the threshold. Similar practices for the 
same reason prevail among many other peoples of the Old and 
New Worlds (Hartland, Prim. Pat., 1909-io, i. 227). Funeral 
honours are denied by the Th6 of Tongking to children under 
eighteen years of age and unmarried women. They are simply 
nut into the bier and taken by the priest alone to the grave 
(Lunet, op. cit. 163). Among the Negroes of West Africa and 
some of the Bantu and Nilotic peoples, where burial is the 
ordinary practice, rites are denied to children, who are, indeed, 
often thrown out into the bush : the Wadjagga bury them in 
the ditch that serves as the village latrine, subsequently digging 
up their bones and throwing them away (Leonard, Loivcr Niger, 
1906, p. 168: Globus, IxxiL [1897) 43, Ixxxlx. [1906] 109; Cun- 
ningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 344). In civilized Europe unbap- 
tized children are commonly buried without rites. 

( б ) Slaves and common people.— 

Among the Haida in Masset, slaves are thrown into the sea 
(fesup Exped. v. [1906-0] 64). In Oregon they were thrown out 
into the woods or left wherever convenient (ifem. Am. Anthr. 
Assoc, i. [1906] 170). Very widely in Africa ordinary and 
especially poor persons and slaves are simply flung out and 
left to the wild beasts. Common people in the Marshall Islands 
used to be sewed into a mat ana put into the sea (.Steinmetz, 
op. cit. 438). The Ahts of Vancouver Island wrap old women 
and men and boys of no rank in the tribe in old blankets and 
leave them on the ground (Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
Savage Life, London, 1868, p. 259). A worthless fellow is 
buried without rites In the New Hebrides (Rep. Austr. Assoc. 
Iv. [1892) 730). The W’adjagga throw childless men and women 
into the forest (Globus, Ixxxlx. 200). 

The foregoing classes are probably regarded as 
impotent for good or ill after death, just as they 
have been during life, and therefore needing no 
consideration. In otlier cases, however, this reason 
will not apply. 

(c) Those who die a ‘bad death.’—The manner 
of death frequently determines tlie death rites to 
be performed, because it determines the fate of 
the deceased in the other world. The list of 
deaths regarded as ‘ bad ’ is not identical all over 
the world, but a wholesome horror of suicide 
generally prevails. Christian Europe agrees with 
pagan Africa in performing only maimed rites, or 
denying them altogether, in the case of such as 
have taken their own life. 

Suicides are held by the Ewhe of Togoland to have been 
driven mad, either by rage or ill-treatnuiiit, or by some angry 

host, malignant spirit, or god. A suicide defiles the land and 

inders the due rainfall. The relatives of the deceased must 
therefore be fined. A stake is driven through the body, which 
is dragged into the bush and there huddled into a hastily exc^i- 
vated hole. The subsequent solemnities are few and meagre. 
No drum is heard, no dances are executed, no fire is lighiecl in 
the street, no sacrifice is slain for him. A few bananas and 
pig-nuts and a little tnaizeare laid beside the grave, two guns are 
fired, and the obsequies arc over (Spieth, op. cit. 276, 274). The 
Choctaws of North America dispose of their dead on scaffolds, 
and afterwards collect the bones with great ceremony. Hut 
they bury at once without the usual obsequies any one who 
commits suicide (1 RREW 168). 

Death by lightning i.s also widely attributed U 
tha direct action of a god. 
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Among the Bechuana, if a thunderbolt kills a man, no one 
complains, none weeps; all unite in saying that the Lord has 
done right. They suppose the victim to have been guilty of 
some crime, probably stealing, for which the judgment of 
Heaven has fallen on him. The beliefs of their neighbours, the 
Basuto, Zulus, and Baronga, are similar (Arbousset, Explora- 
tory Tour, Cape Town, p. 225 ; Gasalis, Basutoa, Lend. 

1801, p. 242; (’allaway, Jiel. Syot., Bond. 1870, pp. 60, 118; 
Jun(^, Les Ba-rotiga, Neuchatel, 1898, p, 422. As to the 
meaning of ‘ Lord ’ and ‘ Heaven,’ see art. Bantu, vol. ii. 
p. 364). 

Divine anj^^T may be manifested, indeed, in any 
accidental death : the attack by a wild beast, the 
bite of a snake, drowninj^, a fall from a tree. 

The Dayaks of South-East Borneo do not bury such as die 
by accident; they are carried into the forest and laid on the 
ground {hiL Arch. ii. 181). The Malays of the Patani States 
inter in a waste place or cast out to the dogs and vultures 
‘ those who die of being killed,’ as they phrase it—that is to 
say, in any violent, sudden, or unusual way (Fase. Mol. ii. 
[1904] 77). 

Death by drowning is often regarded as the 
seizure by the water-spirit of a victim; hence no 
effort is made to save him. 

Persons drowned, or shot, killed by wild beasts or by falling 
from a tree, are held in the Babar Archipelago to be slain by 
the messengers of Rarawoliai, the war-spirit, in order that he 
may feed on their souls. Their bodies may not be laid out in 
the house or seen by children ; they are left naked. They are 
put on scaffolds, with merely a piece of red linen thrown over 
them. Sacrifices of pigs are offered to Upulero, who is invoked 
on behalf of their souls. The pigs are not as a rule eaten, for 
fear of misfortune. Ultimately the body is laid on the ground 
in a spot set apart for such as have been slain by Rarawoliai 
(Kicdcl, 361). In the northern peninsula of Halmahera no 
hineral fea.st is solemnized for those who are unlucky enough 
to die away from the karnpong, nor are their souls wor¬ 
shipped, unless they fall in battle (Int. Arch. ii. 209). 
JEverywliere tho.se who die from the effects of the 
poison-ordeal, so commonly administered in Africa 
to discover a witch, are held to be slain by the 
‘fetish.’ The body is usually denied sepulture, 
and is thrown into the bush. To die of certain 
diseases is to be struck by a god, or at all events 
tabued. Such diseases are cholera and smallpox 
commonly in India, smallpox or leprosy in tlio 
island of No.ssi-B 6 near Madagascar (Steinmetz, 
378), consumj)tion in Cochin-China (Ayrnonier, 
Excursions et Reconnaissances^ xvi. [1883] 171). 
Among the Agni of the Ivory Coast, when by 
means of divination (§ III. 3 ) the corpse obstinately 
refuses to disclose whose witchcraft has caused 
the death, it is concluded that the deceased has 
offended some spirit, and he is denied burial as 
a punishment for the offence (Clozel and Villa- 
mur, op. cit. p. 120 ), or perhaps, we may con¬ 
jecture, for fear of the enraged spirit. In ancient 
Greece executed criminals, though buried, were 
denied the customary rites ; traitors and those 
guilty of sacrilege were refused burial at home 
(Rohde, Psyche‘s, Freih. 1898, i. 217). On Nossi-B 6 
executed criminals and outcasts from the family 
are not buried in the family grave ; wherefore in 
the other world they are condemned to find no 
rest (Steinmetz, loc. cit.)] and the Ewhe bury 
them without rites {Globm^ Ixxii. 42). Down to 
quite modern times, in Europe it used to be the 
fate of certain classes of executed criminals to 
have their remains exposed on gateways and other 
places of public resort, until they rotted away. 
Repulsion, horror, dread, whether caused by the 
infringement of some tabu or by the anatherna of 
supernatural beings, are doubtless the cau.se in all 
these cases of exceptional treatment and denial of 
the customary rites. 

{d) Persons held in reverence are also under 
anathema or tabu. Their sacred qualities set 
them apart from mankind. 

The Masai, whose reason for not burning ordinary persons Is 
said to be that the bodies would poison the soil, bury their 
inedicine-men and rich men (Hollis, 305). The inhabitants of 
Corisco Island, off the West Coast of Africa, lay their great men 
and twins (see art. Twins) under a sacred tree (Nassau, 41). 
The Sea Dayaks expose their priests on a raised platform—a 
riviJege, however, which others may share, if they desire, 
he rest are buried, except such as die in battle, who are left 
where they fall, surrounded with a paling to keep away the wild 


hogs i^TES, new ser., ii. [1863] 2.36). By way of special honour, 
the Paharias of the Santal Parganas do not bury their priests, 
but lay them under the shade of a banyan (Bradley-Birt, 
Indian Upland, 1905, p. 308). The Caddoes of North America 
leave unburied the warrior slain in battle (1 RBKW 103). Some 
African tribes, as the Latuka and the Wadjagjp, also leave the 
slain warrior unburied. But among the Wacljagga the reason 
is said to be that to bury him would draw a similar fate on 
others (Frobenius, 461 ; Cunningham, 370 ; Globus, Ixxxix. 109). 

(c) Women dying in childbed are buried in 
Africa, both Ea.st and West, apart, and deprived 
of ordinary rites. The belief that a woman thus 
dying is under a curse, and becomes a malignant 
ghost or vampire, is widely distributed. Special 
precautions are, therefore, taken against her de¬ 
predations. A special rite in the shape of a sacri¬ 
fice is sometimes performed to keep ner quiet, ns 
in Yunnan (Andeuson, Report on Exped. to W. 
Yunan^ Calcutta, 1871, p. 131). A different 
expedient is mentioned below (§ XI. 2 ), 

(/) Lastly, in the progress of civilization it has 
been held that burial cannot he accorded to the 
corpse of a man who has died in debt, until his 
creditors have been satisfied. This barbarous de¬ 
nial of rites necessary to future happiness seems to 
have been the law in mediaeval Europe. A corpse 
was arrested for debt in the neighbourhood of 
Shoreditch as lately as 1811; and, though damages 
were recovered against the creditors by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the deceased, the fact witnesses to 
the late survival in England of the belief that the 
corpse of a debtor could legally he deprived of 
rites {NQ^ 8 th ser. ix. [1896] 241; cf. ib. 356 and 
X. 63). Even yet in many places—the island of 
Celebes and West Africa, for example {UAnthro¬ 
pologic, iv. [1893] 626; Globus, Ixxii. 42 ; Dennett, 
Black Man's Mind, 1906, p. 46)—the dead cannot 
be buried until his debts are paid ; and among 
the Fantis, at all events, he who has the temerity 
to bury a man becomes liable for his debts (Cruick- 
shank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, Lond. 
1853, ii. 221 ). The incident is the foundation of 
a number of folk-tales, from India to Ireland, and 
has repeatedly formed part of a literary plot. 

3 . Mode of disposal. —The modes of disposing of 
the corpse may be enumerated as (a) cannibalism, 
{b) sub-aerial deposit, (c) cave deposit, (c?) water 
burial, (e) earth burial, (/) preservation in hut, 
{g) cremation. 

(a) Cannibalism.—See art. Cannibalism, vol. 
iii. p. 194, and below, § XV. 

(b) Sub-aerial deposit.—To leave the body on the 
ground was probably the earliest, as it is the 
simplest and most savage, form of disposal of the 
dead. Ordinary people are still by many tribes, 
as we have seen, simply flung aside. Among the 
Masai, burial is a special honour conferred only on 
a man of wealth or a medicine-man. All medicine¬ 
men are descendants of one family of supernatural 
origin. Wo may conjecture that the meaning of 
the tradition of supernatural origin is that their 
ancestor was a stranger belonf'ing to a tribe on a 
somewhat higher level of civilization, where burial 
was customary (Hollis, 305, 325). Burial is, how¬ 
ever, not necessarily a mark of advancing civiliza¬ 
tion. The Seri of the Californian Gulf, who are 
among the lowest of known savages, bury their dead 
{17 RliEW 288 *). On the other hand, the religion 
of Zoroaster seems to have imposed the rite of 
exposure of the corpse, to be devoured by dogs 
and vultures, in comparatively civilized times on 
a reluctant people, who were previously in the 
habit of burying their dead. It appears, in contrast 
with the rite of the Masai medicine-men, to have 
been at first only the practice of the sacred caste, 
and to have been enforced by them on all believers 
under the most awful sanctions, both temporal and 
spiritual. A thousand stripes are denounced in 
the Zend-Avesta on him who shall bury in the earth 
the corpse of a dog or of a man, and not disinter 
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it before the end of the second year ; but, if he 
delay beyond that time, there is no atonement for 
ever and ever. Death and damnation are his fate. 
Indeed, merely to omit the exposure of the corpse 
within a year, though other parts of the ritual may 
have been complied with, is to be liable to the same 
penalty as the murder of one of the faithful {SBE 
IV. xlv. 8 , 31, 52). We may perhaps measure the 
dilliculty of securing uniformity by the violence 
of the language and the terror of the threatened 
penalties. It must have been almost as uncom¬ 
fortable to be a heretic in Persia as in mediaeval 


and post-mediawal Europe. Nor have the Parsis 
of India, in spite of their high civilization, aban¬ 
doned this distinguishing characteristic of theii 
faith. See ‘ Parsi’ art. on present subject (p. 502) 

The Veddas of Ceylon, like the ancient Cliinese, 
simply lay the corpse in the jungle, covered with 
leaves and hnnsliwood (Tennent, Ceylon^ Lond. 
1859, ii. 442; Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon^ Lond. 1821, p. 117; de Groot, ReL 
Syst. China, Leyden, 1892 ff., ii. 368). 

Among the Australian tribes and tliose of Tas¬ 
mania the most varied methods of disposal are 
found—exj)Osure, cannibalism, burial, cremation. 


Wliorc expoHiire waa practised, it was uaiially on a rude 
p'.atfonn of boughs, or in tlie branches of a tree. The latter is 
regarded by the Uninatjcra as an honour denied to the very 
old and infirm, and to such as have violated tribal customs 
(hrough Smyth, i. lOS-121 ; Ilowitt, 456-474 ; Spencer-Gillen^, 
506-545; hit. Arch. xvi. [1904] 8; Koth, Abor. of Tasmania, 
Ix)nd. 1890, pp. 128-134). The same honour is also paid by 
the Andamanese to those esteemed worthy {Ind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, iii. 65). In fact the exposure of the dead on stages, or 
by suspension from the branenes of a tree, or from cross-bars 
supported on poles, is very widely spread in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and is practised by some of the tribes of Assam. 


On the American continent, deposit on scallblds, 
or in the boughs of tree.s, was extensively prac¬ 
tised. In the interior of North America it was 


the common mode of disposal, the object being 
to keep the body out of the way of carnivorous 
beasts and to facilitate desiccation. 


The Hurons and some other tribes put the corpse into a coffin 
or box of bark or wood (often a hollowed log)—a custom also 
followed in British Columbia, where the ‘ grave-box' was fre¬ 
quently depositad on the ground and covered with leaves 
(/ RBEW 158-164, 160, 168, 169; 5 RBEW (1887} 111. The 
various Reports on the N.-W. Tribes in the Brit. Assoc. Re- 
ports describe the customs of the Indians of Brit. Columbia. 
See also Jesup Rxped. v. 64, x. [1908] 142). Ruder than these 
was the custom of the Blackfeet. ‘ They think it a horrible 

f iractice to expose the body to the worms and vermin that 
ive In the ground.’ So they leave it for the wild beasts 
and birds, above groundjon a hill-top or in a treefB.A. Rep., 
1887, p. 192; Pelitot, Trad. Ind. du Canada Nord-oxiest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 492). The Eskimo often leave the dead on the 
ground, though some of them have learnt to use ‘ grave-boxes ’ 
lit RBEW, 176, 193; IS RBEW {\sm] 812). The Kamtchadals 
used to throw away their dead to be devoured by dogs. The 
Chukchi, Gilyaks, and other Siberian tribes followed the same 
practice, or else disposed of the corpse by cremation; the Yakuts, 
nowever, used to put them in boxes and suspend them from 
the trees or put them on rough scaffolds in the forest (./«»«» 
Kxped. vi. 104 ; RHR xlvi. 211 ; Amer. Anthr. viii. [1906] 289). 
In New Caledonia the dead are placed on the summit of a cliff, 
on a bed of leaves or dried gross (L’Anthrop. xili. [1902] 647). 

The necessity of sub-aerial deposit either on the 
ground or on scailblds or in the branches of trees lias 
been, in some at least of tliese cases, forced upon 
the survivors by the condition of the soil. In the 
higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere the 
ground is often frozen for months, and it is im¬ 
possible during that period (e^ecially with the 
rude tools available) to dig. Even with the ap¬ 
pliances of an advanced civilization this is found 
impracticable in Canada. Canadian settlers often 
have to content themselves during the winter with 
placing their dead above ground in a mortuary, 
and leaving them there until the spring. They 
only follow the examjile of some of their alioriginal 
predecessors and neighbours. 

The Naskopies still ‘ suspend their dead from the branches of 
trees, if the ground be frozen too hard to oxeavate, and en¬ 
deavour to return in the following summer and inter the body* 
(11 RBEW 272). 


(c) Cave burial.—An archaic and widely distri¬ 
buted mode of burial is in caves. 

Human bones, remains of sepulture of the Neolithic people 
formerly inhabiting Liguria, have been found in caves at vari¬ 
ous points along the Riviera, notably under stalagmitic floors 
in the Bas-Mouiins cave at Monaco (L'Anthrop. xii. [1901] 7). 
Among examples of a much more recent date, but still very 
ancient, is that of the Hebrews (e.g. the cave of Machpelah, 
On 23>0 259 3627flr. 6013), and the custom is not yet wholly extinct 
in Palestine. In the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Sandwich 
Islands, as well as in the coral islands of the South Seas (both 
Melanesian and Polynesian), where caves abound, the practice 
prevailed of depositing the bodies, or, after desiccation, the 
bones, in caves and clefts of the rock often all but Inacces¬ 
sible. In some of the islands the custom is now restricted to 
the remains of chiefs, and the motive is said to be to pre¬ 
vent desecration by enemies, though probably it was at one 
time more general (Ellis, Polyn. lies. i. 405 ; JAI x. 141). 
Similarly, among the Betsileo of Madagascar the chiefs are 
deposited in caverns (Mad. au xxe sitcle, 290, 291). In Africa 
It is found sporadically from north to south; it was the 
common practice of the Hottentots and the special privilege 
of the kings of Quissanga and Quiteve (Kolben, 313 ; Rec. S.K. 
Africa, vii. [1901] 378, 382). On the western side of the North 
American continent it has been recorded of many tribes from 
Alaska to Mexico, as well as in the Aleutian and West Indian 
islands. Among some of the Pueblo peoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico the practice seems a relic of the former habitation 
of the caves. When they were occupied as dwellings, the dead 
were frequently buried in the furthest recesses; and the same 
caverns or other clefts and shelters of the rocks have been 
retained by a very natural conservatism as the appropriate 
dwelling-places of the dead(/5 RBEW 348, S55 ; Am. Anthr. 
vi., new ser., 650). 

This method of disposing of tlie corpse, rude as 
it seems, has been capable, as in ancient Egypt, 
of develojiing grandiose sepulchres, by artiticial 
excavation and the provision of pompons door¬ 
ways, and thus of influencing the development of a 
national architecture. Even where, as in Sicily, 
such a result wa.s not attained, artificial excava¬ 
tion was freijnently practised. Enormous num¬ 
bers of such tombs, attributed to the Siculi, liave 
been explored in the mountain of Paiitalica near 
Syracuse [UAnthrop. xii. 190). It is obvious that 
cave burial, whether in natural or in artificial 
hollows, can be adopted only in rocky or moun¬ 
tainous regions, and then only where the geolo¬ 
gical formation is suitable. A mode of burial 
widely extended in Africa and found in other 

S arts of the globe is that of sinking a jierpen- 
icular shaft in the soil and excavating, at or near 
the Iwttom, a side-vault in which the body is 
placed. These graves have lent themselves to the 
suggestion that their form is derived from a pre¬ 
vious practice of cave burial. They are actually 
found in some of the Fiji Islands concurrently 
with burial in caves (JAI x. 144). Ordinary 
chamber-tombs excavated in the rock are found 
in Crete, as on the mainland of Greece. Side 
by side with them at Knosso.s and belonging to 
the same period, classed by Evans as the Third 
Late-Minoan Period, have been found also exca¬ 
vated in the soft rotten limestone both simple 
pit-graves and graves consisting of a shaft and 
side-vault; as though all three types of grave 
had diverged from one common original, and that 
original a natural cave. The conclusion, so far 
as regards the last-named type, is perhaps ren¬ 
dered all the more probable by its recurrence else¬ 
where around the Mediterranean, where burial in 
natural or artificial caves was practised {Archceo- 
logia, lix. [1905] 391 ft’.). 

{d) Water burial.—To fling a body into the sea 
or a river is one of the easiest ways of getting rid 
of it. That doubtless is the reason for thus dis¬ 
posing of the corpses of slaves or common people 
(see above, VII. 2 (6)), in various places. But 
it does not account for every case of water 
burial. Where the object is not merely to get 
rid of the body, but to iirevent the dc(ea.sed 
from returning to jilague survivors, jirobably few 
more eftbctual means are known to peoples in 
the lower culture than to throw the corpse into 
the water; for water is usually esteemed a barrier 
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to malelicent spirits, and particularly to the 
dead. 

The corpses of pregnant and barren women (who are natur¬ 
ally evil-disposed), and of lepers, are reg-arded in Tibet as 
specially tabu. They are, accordingly, either thrown beyond 
nine hills and dales, or packed in horse- or ox-skins and thrown 
into the waters of the great Tsung-po Kiver (Chandra Das, 
op. cit. 2r>r>). The Oimyakis of Paraguay and the Cherokees 
commit thi. ir dead to the waters of the nearest river ; the Gosh- 
Uto of Utah sink them in springs, possibly for fear of the 
departed spirit (L’AfitArop. xiii. 658 ; 1 JiBL'iV 180). 

'J'his may have been one of the reasons for the 
occasional practice of water burial found in various 
)arts of the world, as among the sect of Bhagar 
\anthis in the Fanjab Cens. Jnd., 1901, xvii. 

168), or some of the West African tribes (Nassau, 
233). On the other hand, water burial is sometimes 
regarded as an lionoiir. 

One who is specially beloved or beautiful is, in the Dismarck 
Archipelago, not buried but laid in a boat pulled far out to 
sea, and there the boat and its contents are sunk (Thilenius, 
Ethnog. Ergeb. aus Melanesien, ii. [10();i] 230). To lling the 
dead Into the sea was quite common in Polynesia. The 
Ohibchas of New Granada were reported by Oviedo to lay their 
chiefs in golden colfins and sink tiiem in the water (/Jif. Arch. 
xiii., b'ujipl. 5(i), The I’.orpse of the slain Paldnr, with his wife 
and sfeed, and the gift of Odin’s ring Dranpnir, was laid in 
his ship upon a funeral pyre and launched forth blazing on 
the sea. M \ th as it is, this tradition doubtless records the 
striking spectacle of many a Viking’s funeral. 

In various [uii tsof the world earth burial or sub- 
aerial deposit in canoes is found—a relic perhaps 
of earlier exposure to the waves. Thus it was not 
infrequent for a Viking to be laid in his ship and 
the howe heaped over it. 

{e) Inhumation.—The position of the grave is 
determined by various considerations. Among 
some peoples there is no lixed rule ; and it seems 
that the dead may he buried anywhere, ac(u)rding to 
convenience or the caprice of the survivor.s. I3iis 
is said to he tlie case with some of the Bantu 
tribes, as tlie Matahelo and the Barotse. 'I'he 
latter, however, bury in secret, from which we may 
probably ififer that the object is to leave no clue 
to the Durial-place lest it he violated by wizards 
{JAI xxin, 84; B 6 guin, Ma^Eotsty 1903, p. 115). 
In some of the Moluccas, graves are 8 cattere(l 
everywhere outside the villages (Riedel, 81, 225). 
The Chilcotin are said to bury wherever the death 
occurs {Jesup Exped. ii, [1900-8] 788), Among the 
Chinese and other nations in the P7xtreine East the 
situation of the grave is determined by diviners, 
whose art is called in Chinese J'unf/-shtu, detined 
by de Groot (iii. 935) as ‘ a quasi-scientilic system, 
supposed to teach men where and how to build 
CTaves, temples, and dwellings, in order that the 
dead, the gods, and the living may be located 
therein exclusively, or as far as possible, under 
the aiisj)icious influences of Nature.’ Tlie nractice 
is, therefore, founded on the conviction tliat the 
dead dwell in the grave exactly as the living 
dwell in a house. This conviction is by no 
means conflned to China and the sun'onnding 
countries; it is explicit or imj)licit everywhere in 
the lower culture. The imagination cling.s to it; 
and mankind has found it extremely dillicult to 
get rid of the notion, though it has continually 
come into collision with the teachings of the higher 
philosophies and religions. Accordingly, the dying 
man’s own wishes are often consulted as to the 
place of his burial, or it is determined after his 
aeath, as in the Babar Archipelago (Riedel, 359), 
by supposed movements of the coffin in answer to 
questions put to the corpse. This is, of course, a 
species of divination. It is more commonly decided 
by the manner in which the dead are reganled, 
tnat is to say, whether fear, on the one hand, or 
affection and nope for future benefits, on the other 
hand, predominate in the minds of the survivors. 
But see § XIX. 

(i.) Children.—As an illustration of the latter 
motive may be taken the wide-8prea4 custom of 


burying children in, or at the door of, their 
inother^s hut. A comparison of the reasons alleged 
for .so doing, and of other practices ami beliets, leads 
to the conclusion that the object is to obtain a re¬ 
birth of the child. 

The custom is found in Africa East and West, in the Panjah, 
and among some of the Naga tribes of As.sam, in Java, in the 
Andaman Islands, among the Karo-bataks, the Creeks the 
Seminoles, the Chois of Southern Mexico, and in several of the 
Molucca Islands. On the island of Koisar it is suggestive that 
children are buried under their parents’ sleeping-places, while 
ill the Aaru Archipelago they are not buried, but hung up in the 
house above their parentJs’ beds. In Tibet a new-born child 
w'ho dies is kept in the house or on the roof. The ancient 
Italians buried their dead children under the eaves of the 
house; and to this day the Russian peasant buries a still-born 
chibl under the door (Hartland, J'rim. Eaternitg, i. 227 ; JaM 
xxvi. [1897) 200; 1 HBEW 116 ; Starr, Notes Ethnog. S. Mexico, 
ii. [H)02J 74 ; Riedel, 421, 267 ; Chandra Das, 220). 

(ii.) Others than young children.—Burial or .sub¬ 
aerial deposit at a distance prevails among the 
Australian tribes aud among tlie Negroes and 
Bantu. 

It is, liow'ever, far from being the universal practice among 
either the Negroe.s or the Dantu, Among both these races the 
head of the lioiisehold is frequently bui ic.-d within his own settle¬ 
ment or compound, or, as among the Kallirs ot South Africa, in 
the cattle kraal. Various tribes of Negroes bury in or near the 
village. On the Ivory Coast several bury under the Imt 
(Clozel and Villanmr, 118, 157, 321, 336, 410, 467), With some 
of those, as well as the West African Bantu, burial under the 
door of the house, or in the kitchen-garden adjoining, is a dis¬ 
tinction reserved for a chief, or a specially beloved relative. 
In others the custom seems more general, and the head of the 
household at least is usually buried in his own house (Nassau, 
61; Leonard, 169; Spieth, 256, 634, 702, 752; JAEL ix. 17). 
The same rule applies to the Nilotic and Bantu tribes on the 
other side of the (continent (Johnston, 554, 6.32, 693, 715, 748, 
779, 793, 880; Casati, Ten Tears in Eguatoria, Loud, and N.Y,, 
1891, i. 303; Ges.si, Seven Years in the Soudan, Ixmd. 1892, 
p. 32; JAI xxxii. 265; van der Burgt, op. cit., art. * Eliterre- 
merit'; Werner, 167, 16.3, 165). 

In Madagascar tlie practice differs with the 
tribe. The BetsimisaraKa, Sakalava, and other 
tribes bury at a distance in solitary places, and 
their graves are greatly feared, while the Betsileo 
and Ilovas bury on the roadside and even between 
the dwellings {Mad. mi xxf sidcle, 278). 

A similar diversity is found among the forest and pampas 
tribes of South America, some of which bury under tno hut. 
The Uananas bury on small islands in the river (water is 
notoriously difficult for the dead to cross) or else in the hut 
occupied bv the deceased. But in the latter c^ise the hut is 
deserted {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 85). The motive in both 
is obviously fear. In North America, tribes like the Hupa, 
Wichita, Nez Pereas, Shuswap and Thompson Indians, to 
uiention no more, laid their dead near the village or encamp¬ 
ment. Some, like the Creeks and Seminoles, burie<l them under 
the house. Others, such os the Nomlaki of California, buried 
them at a distance. 'The Zuhis, who, like other Pueblo tribes, 
probably in former times buried their dead in their cave- 
dwellings, still pursue the jiractice in their modern houses on 
the mesas (73 /iliEW 336, 345, 346, 36.5). Many of the islanders 
ot the Eastern Archipelago and the I’acific Ocean bury in tfie 
dw'elJing of the deceased ; but there is no uniform practice. 
In the interior of Viti Levu (Fiji), for instance, in the pro¬ 
vince of Ra, many persons were buried before the threshobl 
of the house, or in case of men under the clan dormitory ; 
elsewhere the dead are buried at a distance because they are 
feared (Anthropos, iv, [1909] 88. 96). In Assam the grave is 
dug in front of the house (JA/ xxxvi. [1906] 96). In ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia the ordinary dead were buried under 
the floor of the house (A R IT x. 105). What looks like a relic 
of the same custom is found amon^ the Lolos of Western China; 
the day after the funeral a hole is dug in the death-chamber, 
and a formal prayer offered that the star of the deceased will 
descend and be buried in that hole. It is believed that if this 
were not done the star would fall and possibly hurt some one 
’JA / xxxiii. 103V 

The burial-place is frequently in a grove or 
thicket, afterwards shunned as sacred. Chiefs or 
medicine-men, like Bantu monarchs and Buriat 
shamans, are, in particular, recipients of this 
honour. Chiefs and jiriests on the island of 
Botuma are buried on tlie hill-tops (JA/ xxvii. 
[1898] 431, 432). On a liill or a headland a noble 
Norseman loved to have his howe or barrow. The 
Arapahos, the Wichita, and other North American 
Tibes lay their dead commonly on hills or bluffs. 

Among many peoples each family or each clan 
:ias its own place of burial, whether the mode 
of disposal of tlie dead be by cave burial, in 
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humation, sub-aerial deposit, or cremation. This 
was the custom of the ancient Greeks (Rohde, i. 
229) as well as of the ancient Hebrews; and it is 
continued to this day in the Holy Land (Wilson, 
Peasant Li/e^ 158). Nor is it confined to a com¬ 
paratively high stage of civilization. It is a natural 
and by no means uncommon outgrowth of the 
feeling of kinship ; and, where ancestor-worship 
exists in a developed form, it adds strength to it 
by concentrating tlie cult about one 8])ot. 

The Chinese custom dates from barbarism ; and the practice 
of fung-bh\n has riever necessitated its abandonment (de Groot, 
iii. b‘29). Every clan of the Bajjanda, and even of the Muham- 
madanized Swahili, has its burial-place {JAI xxxii. 61 ; Velten, 
Sitteii umi (iibrauche, 1903, p. 259). Every family of the 
Chechens in the Caucasus and of the Parea and Kunaraa in 
Abyssinia has its vault {^Anlhropus, iii. [1908] 734; Munzinger, 
628). On the Gold Coast, among the Tajiala of Madagascar, 
the Nicoltartsc, and some of the British Columbian trines the 
families luu e common burial grounds (i/A/ xxxvi. 183 ; (jlobus, 
Ixxxix. 3til ; Int. Arch. vi. 24; Jesup iixped. i. 836, v. 64). 
The Uralis of Southern India have a conmion burial-ground 
at Nirgundi, in which all are finally laid to rest; hut each 
sept has its own burial-ground close to its village, where the 
preliminary obsequies are celebrated (Thurston, CastCB and 
Triben, vii. 2.56). The Chams of Further India and the Khasis 
of Assam practise creniation ; their ashes are deposited In the 
family sepulchre (Cuhaton, Chains, 48; Gordon, Khasis, 1907, 
pp. 132, 140 ). Ah society becomes more highly organized, the 
custom contributes materially to the family pride, and it be¬ 
comes enipliaaized by kings and nobles. The kin^'-s of ancient 
Scythians and modern Kaliirs, Tongari chiefs and English peers, 
agree in di.splaying the same vanity. 

Wlieie, .strictly speaking, there is no family 
sepulchre, sometimes, at least, the body is buried 
upon the pro])erty of the deceased or his family. 

The ancient Norseman’s howe was upon his own land. TTie 

uich6 of Central America buried In their maize fields (Ini, 

rch. 1. [1889], Suppl. 71). The Buquidnones of the Philip¬ 
pines and the Mossi of West Afrioji are laid in their own culti¬ 
vated fields (Sawyer, 347; J/Anthrop. xv. [1904] 687); and the 
Chams have their family cemetery close to their richest corn¬ 
field (Cabaton, l.c.). In these cases probably the deceased is 
thought to guard the fields and enhance their fertility. Among 
the Igorots, however, where the dead man is buried in his own 
cleared land, unless he has selected some other spot, the place 
is abandoned (.Sawj er, 813). The modern Corsicans lay their 
dead in the earth or in a little building called a chapel on their 
own property (RTF xii. [1897] 623). 

Other distinctions, as has already lieen noted, 
are often made between the dead. On the island 
of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, a great nunu-tree 
stands in an open square in the centre of every 
village. Beneath that tree the forefathers sleep, 
and the dead of rank are still buried around them. 
It is thus a sacred place, and feasts are held there 
(Riedel, 422). The same character attaches to the 
Men’s House, or Bachelors’ House, necessary to a 
village in other islands of the East Indies ; and 
often there, if not every man, at least every im¬ 
portant man, is burieef, and his bones are pre¬ 
served after the final rites (cf. Globus, xciv. [1908] 
166, 168). 

(/) Fre.servation in house.—Many peoples pre¬ 
serve the body above ground in the house, either 
with or without previous desiccation or mummifica¬ 
tion. This practice originates in a rude and archaic 
condition of society, and is frequently abandoned, 
as civilization progresses, in favour of temporary or 
permanent burial. 

Thus In Tahiti, a native tradition, which doubtless represents 
something like the real sequence of custom, speaks of a period 
when the dead w'ere allowed to remain on a kind of stage in the 
house in which they had lived, and which continued to be 
occupied by the survivors. But by and by separate houses 
were built for the dead—small temporary buildings, where they 
were laid, and whence they were drawn out to be exposed to the 
rays ol the sun. The corpse was visited from time to time by 
the relatives, and was rubbed every day with aromatic oils. 
The bones were ultimately deposit^ in the family marcs, or 
temple, or else buried, except the skull, which was wrapped 
in native cloth and preserved, often suspended from the roof 
of the dwelling-house (Ellis, op. cit. i. 404). 

Notwithstanding all reverence for the dead, and all 
precautions in the shape of desiccation and per¬ 
fumes, the custom of Keeping the lx)dy in the 
dwelling during the process of deca}’^ inust have 
been found intolerable. Tribes to which immediate 
burial was repugnant therefore usually adopted one 


of two courses: they abandoned the hut to the 
corpse, or they removed the corpse until dissolution 
had been carried far enough to render it no longer 
ottensive. 

So the Wagqgo of East Africa keep the corpse of a man of rank 
in the hut until it putrefies, while they mourn and drink pombe. 
It is then placed on a scaflold in the open air until only the bones 
are left, when they at lastare buried (Steininetz, 211). The Atti- 
wandaronks, or Neutrals, of North America kept the body in the 
house ‘ until the stench became intolerable.’ ft was then placed 
on a sc^afFold in the open air, that the work of decay might be 
there completed. The remaining flesh being scraped from the 
bones, the latter were afterwards arranged on the sides of the 
cabins in full view of the inmates until the Feast of the Dead, 
the great day of general interment periodu^lly held (Hale, Book 
of Rites, 1883, p. 72). The Muong or Mon of Tongking kept the 
corpse In a coffin for three years in the house, before the altar 
of ancestors; but they ualliated the results of dissolution to 
some extent by fixing a bamboo tube in the lid of the coffin 
and carrying it up through the roof to permit the foul gases to 
escape (Luiiet, 362), In West Africa the Baoule embalm and 
preserve the corpse in the hut for months or years. In spite of 
embalmment, the odour for three weeks is horrible. It then 
gradually diminishes, and by the end of two months the corpse 

f iresents the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. In this state 
tis kept until the convenient time for the final rites, with which 
It is laid in a grave under the hut ((Jlozcl and Villamur, 116, 
118). The Yumboa of -South America also mummify their dead, 
and hang them up in the house under the thatch (Jnt. Arch. 
xiii., Suppl. 79). In the Gilbert Islands the body of a king or 
warrior IS often wrapt in mats and preserved on one of the cross- 
beams of the hut (A ii. 43). On the other hand, the Saccha of 
South America lay out their dead in the house, pull down the 
house over him, and abandon it to him (Jnt. ArcJi. xiii., Suppl. 
85). The practice of abandoning the hut to the dead is fol¬ 
lowed in manv other places. Its motive is fear—whether of the 
death-pollution or of the ghost is probably no more than a 
question of terminology. See §§ IV. 3 , VI. 9 , XVIII., XIX. 

(gt) Cremation is a mode of disposal of the dead 
that has been adopted from time to time by nations 
widely scattered over the earth. It is the ordinary 
mode in India among the aboriginal peoples, as well 
as among the Hindus ; it extends through Further 
India to Tongking, and has obtained a footing by 
Hindu influence on some of the East Indian islands. 
It is practised by many tribes of Siberia and of the 
Famine slope of North America. In ancient times 
it was also practised widely (though perhaps not 
exclusively) oy the tribes of the mrth American 
plains and of the Mississippi basin and Atlantic 
shores. It is customary among some of the 
northern tribes of South America, and among 
the Melanesians of North New Mecklenburg and 
New Hanover, two of the islands of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. The funeral mounds of Europe wit¬ 
ness to its use inpre-historic times, from the south 
of Russia to the British Isles. The practice seems 
to have begun on the Continent in the Neolithic 
age. It became general during the Age of Bronze, 
and was continued right down to the Christian 
era, and among many tribes probably down to their 
conversion to Christianity. To the northern in¬ 
vaders who founded the dynasties and the })olity 
predominant during the Homeric age of Greece we 
may with some confidence attribute the introduc¬ 
tion into the Eastern Mediterranean of cremation, 
foreign as it was to the usages and beliefs of the 
Mycenajan age. From Greece, or directly across 
the Alps, it spread to Italy; and, though among 
the Romans it never succeeded in entirely ousting 
the prior practice of inhumation, it became through¬ 
out the Koman Empire the fashionable mode of 
disposing of the dead among the oflicial and 
wealthier classes. It is sporadic or occasional in 
many other parts of the world. 

More than one reason may have conduced to the 
practice of cremation : 

(i.) Tribes without a settled abode may have 
found it convenient, if they desired to carry about 
the remains of their dead, or to remove such re¬ 
mains beyond the possibility of desecration by 
their enemies. 

Some such motives perhaps operated in the case of the Cocopa 
Indians, who occupy the lower valley of the Colorado River. 
By the annual fioods'of the river they are driven from the bottom 
lands to the higher grounds. ‘ The annual irrigations ars of 
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great regularity, and have affected the habits of the tribes in 
various ways.’ On the death of an adult, his effects are collected 
for distribution ainon^^ others than his relatives. The body is 
laid on a pyre beside his hut; and, after all the claimants have 
been satisfied, the corpse and the rest of his goods are burnt, 
together with the hut and any neighbouring huts belonging to 
the clan that may happen to catch fire. The survivors then aban* 
don the site(/fmer. Anthrop. iv,, newser. [1902], 480). The Man 
Cdc are an immigrant people of Northern Tongking; and, though 
they have been settled as cultivators of the soil in the mountain¬ 
ous region of that country for many generations, their villages 
are still constantly removed from place to place, to suit their 
rudimentary method of agriculture. They formerly burnt their 
dead, and carried the ashes with them in their migrations. But 
the custom has been generally given up, because the accumu¬ 
lated ashes of generations became an intolerable burden. It 
continues, however, in the west of the Red River basin, where 
the bones, after incineration, are placed in earthen jarsCLuiiet, 
846). The Northern Maidu cremated only those who died far 
from home ; and in such cases the ashes were taken home and 
there buried {Bull. ^Im. Mus. Nat. Hist. xvii. 242). A similar 
practice was recorded among the Algonquins (Charlevoix, vi. 
[1744] 109), among the llaidaof Masset (./rsw/i Exped. v. 64), and 
other tribes. 

Many peoples hold that it is po.ssible to work 
witchcrait by moans of the bodies of the dead. It 
is probable that this may have been at least a 
contributory cause, inducing migratory tribes to 
burn their corpses. 

(ii.) Another very powerful motive for cremation 
is the desire to be quit of the ghost. Various 
means are adopted for this purpose (see XL). Cre¬ 
mation is only one of these, but it is not the least 
potent. This is best observed where cremation 
18 exceptional, as on the continent of Africa. 

Among the Yaos and Mang’anja a woman who was accused 
of witchcraft, and who refused the poison-ordeal, was burnt 
(Macdonald, A/ricana, 1882, i. 104). In West Africa burning is 
especially the mode of disposing of bodies of criminals, by which 
are nieant persons accused of witchcraft, some of whom are also 
burnt to death (Nassau, 234). The VVakulwe and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika believe that a month or 
two after death the process of decomposition brings back the 
bones to life. A mysterious being call^ Nkiua animates them ; 
and by means of the new body thus formed it sets about tortur¬ 
ing, and even killing, some other member of the family of the 
deceased. In order to prevent this, the corpse is dug up and 
burnt to ashes. Not a bone must be left, for even the smallest 
would suflice to give shelter to the Nkiua. A witch-doctor, or 
diviner, presides at the ceremony, while an assistant asperges 
the body with a sort of holy water, saying, ‘Sleep in peace, sleep 
in peace' {L'Anthropol(x}ie, xvi. [19*05] 376). The Nkiua thus 
roughly corresponds with the Vampire of Europe, whose misdeeds 
were often stopped by a similar process of burning. But there 
is thi.s difference that, whereas in Europe only some persons were 
credited with becoming vampires, among the African tribes in 
question all corpses are exhumed and cremated. 

We have already seen that persons who die an evil death are 
denied the ordinary rites. Among such persons are usually 
reckoned those who die of smallpox, in childbed, by murder or 
suicide. In Siam the corpses of these persons are treated pre¬ 
cisely like the corpses of the Wakulwe. It is alleged that if this 
were not done the spirits of the departed would return and tor¬ 
ment their friends xiv. [1868] 27). The Chingjmws of 

Burma bury; but burning is simulated in the case of those 
who die of smallpox or by violent deaths (Anderson, p. 131). 
Among the Kols of Chota N.agpur, where cremation is the ordi¬ 
nary mode of disposing of the corpse, the body is burnt, and the 
remains of the bones are picked out and put into an earthen pot. 
This is carefully closed, taken home, and hung on a post until the 
final ceremony, which does not take place until the hdrbdr feast. 
We are expressly told that In this way the deceased is prevented 
from entering his former dwelling (Hahn, Eiu/Uhrvng in das 
Oebixt der Kolsmission, 1907, p. 83). The same fear of the ghost 
is visible in the ceremonies at the cremation of the former kings 
of Kandy. Some of the calcined bones were collected and put 
into an earthenware pot, which was closed and sealed. The re¬ 
maining ashes were buried. The pot was placed on the head of 
a man, who was masked arid covered all over with black, and was 
carried by him to the uuihawelle-ganga. At the ferry the masked 
bearer wa.s put in two canoes lashed together and covered with 
boughs in the form of a bower. These canoes were drawn to 
mid-stream by two men swimming, who when they reached that 
point pushed them forward and hastily swam back. The masked 
man then took a sword In one hand and the urn in the other, cut 
the urn in two, and at the same moment plunged into the 
stream. Diving under, he came up as far down stream as pos¬ 
sible, swam to the opposite side, and disappeared. The canoes 
were allowed to float away (Davy, 162). 

It has already been mentioned that the ancient 
Pueblo tribes of the south-west of the United 
States buried their dead in their cave-dwellings. 
Concurrent with this custom, however, there was 
another, by which tlie dead were cremated. The 
co-existence of these two customs was held by 


Cu.shing, one of the most careful and acute of ob¬ 
servers, to be due to the coalescence of two peoples 
—namely, of Yuman and Piman tribes of the lower 
Colorado region—who practised cremation, with 
the true Pueblo tribes, who practised cave burial. 
The Zuhis have now abandoned cremation, if they 
ever practised it. ‘ They insist that, should they 
incinerate the bodies, there would be no rain, foi 
their dead are the uwannami (rain-makers). In¬ 
cineration, they believe, would annihilate the 
being’ (IS JiBj/jVSdd; ££ BBEW [1904] 175; 23 
[1904] 305). 

(iii.) Thus cremation is an effectual protection of 
the survivors against haunting and injury by the 
dead. It is more than this : it thoroughly frees the 
ghost from the bonds of this life, and fits it for 
union with the society of the departed in the life 
beyond. 

The Wayana of Freneh Guiana bum their dead, * that the so^ul 
may fly up to heaven on the smoke ’ (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 87). 
Among the Laotians of Further India the higher classes are 
cremated encased in a puppet representing a mythitial bird 
called llatsadiling. It is said that, in order to obtain Nirvkna, 
the bird must be killed. Accordingly, a woman ceremonially 
shoots an arrow at it; and then the tire is lighted. There is, of 
course, a mythological tale of the slaughter of the bird in the 
first instance by a heroine who was an incarnation of a goddess; 
and the woman who shoots the ceremonial arrow pretends to be 
a descendant of the goddess. But there can be little doubt that 
Hubert’s conjecture is correct, that the myth is of secondary 
formation, and that the bamboo bird really convoys to the other 
world the soul when released, together with it, by burning 
{L’Ann^eSoc. ix. [1906] 238). In this case the shooting would be 
the ritual slaughter of the bird, in order to put it into the same 
condition as the deceased. Among the Haida of Masset, persons 
killed in battle or by any violent means, were believetl to go, 
after death, to the abode of a supernatural being named T&xet, 
which was suspended in the air. To enable them to do this their 
bodies were burnt: otherwise they would be refused admission. 
The precaution, however, seems to have been neglected with 
regard to friends killed in war at a distance from home—contrary 
to their practice in other cases. The practical ditticulties were 
probably too great, and the custom may have been in decay 
{Jettup Exped. v. 64). The king of the Batutsi in Eo-st Africa 
was never buried. His body was exposed in his hut until putre¬ 
faction had advanced so far as to show the first worm. The 
hut was then set on fire, and was burnt with all its contents. 
When the conflagration came to an end and nothing was left, it 
was believed that the king had returned to heaven, whence, 
accordinjr to the tribal legends, his ancestors had been exiled, 
and whither this was the prescribed method of returning {An- 
thropos, iii. 6). 

But the ghost is often conceived of as inhering in the calcined 
bones, and not completely disposed of until some further cere¬ 
mony has been performed. The rites at the crenmtion of the 
king of Kandy are an example of this. Indeed, it is common 
among the tribes of India wliich have been influenced by Brfib- 
manism to throw the ashes into some sacred water, a.s a means 
of uniting the dead with the fathers. Elsewliere they are put 
into an urn or other receptacle, and buried, or kept in the house. 
This custom is familiar to us among the classic natiuns of 
antiquity. The covers of the urns were sometimes removable, 
in order to placate the spirit of the dead by periodically pouring 
libations upon his ashes. 

VIII. The grave.—i. Shape of the grave. —On 
this subject something has been said above in deal¬ 
ing with cave burial. The grave is the residence of 
the departed ; and efforts are not wanting in various 
parts of the world to render it as comfortable as 
circumstances permit. As already pointed out, 
the Chinese practice of fung-shui is traceable to 
this motive. It is possible also that the wide¬ 
spread practice of abandoning the hut to the dead, 
whether buried beneath it or exposed above ground, 
may have the same motive, in addition to that of 
escaping the infection of death. The destruction 
of the hut above the corpse, which frequently takes 
place, need not preclude it, since it is a common 
principle that things intended to he of service to 
the dead must themselves bo killed by breakage, 
or even burning. Where burial does not take 
place in the hut, a hut or shelter is often erected 
over the grave. 

This is the practice In lands as far apart as South America 
md the Philippines or New Guinea {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 79; 
Sawyer, 203, 866; Chalmers, Pioneer Life, 1895, pp. 68, 110, 
21 Op, while, among the Baganda and other tribes of East Central 
Africa, kings and chiefs at least are thus honoured {JAI xxxii. 
44, 92; Cunningham, 81, ‘224; van der Burgt, art. * Enterre- 
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inent'); and this hut, as the abode of the deceased, becomes 
his shrine or temple, where his spirit is invoked. In this district 
of Africa miniature huts or shelters over the graves of lesser 
persons are not uncommon. By the Lendu the miniature hut 
is erected explicitly as a shelter for the spirit, which is supposed 
to remain seated on the grave for two months after burial 
(Cunningham, 337). Elsewhere, as in New Guinea, the shelter 
is as much for the convenience of the mourners, who go thither 
to weep, as of the departed (Chalmers, 110 ). 

The underground resting-places of the dead are 
also provided with regard to their comfort, often 
to magni licence. 

The Ewhe of West Africa bury beneath their huts. Rich 
people are buried deeper than poor, and the cavity prepared 
for them is as large as a room (Spicth, 634). The pre-historio 
graves of Crete, circular chaml)er 8 of stones covered with 
mounds or domes, are mo<lelled on the huts of the living {AUW 
vii. [1904J 2 Gr), viil. 620). The same intention is apparent in 
Etruscan tombs. So far, indeed, was it carried that, when 
cremation was adopted, the urns in which the ashes were 
placed were miniature huts. But the most striking and 
splendid examples of tombs as the dwelling-places of the dead 
are found among the ancient Egyptians (see § VII. 3 (c)). 

Externally the shape of the grave ha.s varied as 
much as its internal arrangements. In Europe 
the pre-hiatoric dead of rank and importance were 
buried beneath round or elliptical barrows, fre¬ 
quently of huge dimensions—a custom found in 
many other parts of the world. These barrows 
are rai.sed of stones or earth, and enclose cists of 
large slabs, within which the bodies were deposited. 
And they are generally surrounded with a trench 
from which the earth for the barrow has been 
taken, sometimes also with circles of stones. 
AVliere an elaborate structure of this kind is not 
made, it is quite common to cover the grave with 
a heap of stones, or with a simple mound of earth. 
Where, as among many tribes, the grave is shallow, 
the stones, or often (according to the nature of the 
country) a pile of branches, mav be intended chiefly 
to defend the body against wild carnivora. Against 
human beings they are more often defended by 
fences, or smoothed and levelled down so as to 
remove the traces of burial, as is the practice of 
various South American tribes {Int. Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 92, 97 ; Globus, xc. 305). Where mounds 
or nuts are erected over graves, they become, with 
growing civilization, pyramids of wrought stone 
and mausolea. 

2 . Position of the corpse. —It is a very general 
custom in the lower culture to bury the dead in a 
crouching or squatting position. This is the natural 
position of rest during life for peoples who have 
not the civilized appliances of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. It is accentuated in the case of the 
dead by binding the body, sometimes even breaking 
the bones for that purpose. The body thus 
prepared is usually laid on one side in the grave, 
^ust as the skeletons in Neolithic and later graves 
in this country are found. Sometimes, however, 
it is placed seated or lying on the back. 

Example* of both have been described among the West 
Australian natives (Calvert, 41, 42). Extended burials (lying at 
full length) are not so common. At Knossos, bodies have been 
found both fle.xed and extended. Extended burials were 
customary among the pagan Anglo-Saxons. The Wichita of 
North America (Dorsey, Wichita, 1904, p. 13), the Brignans of 
th« Ivory Coast (Clozel and Villamur, 467), and the Yanadis of 
Southern India bury in the same attitude, but the last with the 
face downwards (Thurston, vii. 426). 

The direction in which the l)ody lies in the grave 
differs among different peoples, and even among 
the same people. In the pre-historic graves of this 
country, as well as of other countries, skeletons 
have been found quite differently orientated, though 
sometimes in the same barrow; and the explana 
tion of the variations is still to seek. The Wotjo 
baluk of what is now the Wimmera district of 
Victoria, in the (Jommonwealth of Australia, had 
an elaborate system by which everything in the 
world was supposed to be divided amon^ the 
totetti-clans. Every totem had its own point of 
the compass; and a man was buried with his head 
towards the point of the compass ai»propriate to 


his totem (Howitt, 453). This arrangement is 
extremely rare, if not unique. More usually the 
direction is determined by either the rising or the 
setting sun. 

Thus the Ngeumba of New South Wales bury with the head 
towards sunrise (Mathews, 72); the Awemba of Central Africa 
{JAI xxxvi. 157), the Maldu of California (BuZi. Ann. Mus. Nat. 
Hist, xvii, 243), and the Wichita bury with the head turned 
to the east. On the other hand, the Lillooet (Jesup JSxped. 
ii. 269), the Mancagnes of Senegambia {L’Anthrop. xvi. 63), 
and the Brignans (Clozel and Villamur, Z.c.), agree with the 
Christian populations of Europe in burying in the reverse 
dire(!tion. The hlolomon Islanders bury with the feet turned 
inland (Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 254). Tribe* 
which preserve a tradition of migration to their present hahitJit, 
frequently bury with reference to the direction from which 
they believe their ancestors to have come. For this reason 
some of the Bantu tribes of South Africa bury so as to face the 
North (Dannert, 3 ; Kidd, 248). This practice seems to be con¬ 
nected with a belief that after death the soul journeys hack, 
as among the Miao of the Chinese province of Kwei-chow 
(Anthropog, iii. 409), to the ancestral seats of the race. Among 
the Wanyamwezi of East Africa a man who dies in a strange 
place is buried with his face to his mother’s village (Burton, 
Lake Regions of C. Afr. Lond. 1860, li. 26). Muhammadan 
peoples bury so that the dead may face Mecca. 

3 . Cojjins. —The corpse is further defended 
against external influences by a case or coffin. In 
the early stages of culture a coffin is wanting; 
and, if it is deemed desirable to protect the body 
from the earth, this is done by means of the niche 
or recess at the bottom of the LTave-shaft so 
common in Africa, or a covering of boughs i.s laid 
over it l)eforo the earth is thrown in. Even yet 
some peoples in a comparatively high stage of 
civilization reject a coffin. Wood is the usual 
material for a coffin. Originally, probably a 
hollowed tree-trunk, as still among the Niamniam 
(Frobenius, 410), it has evolved into elaborate 
forms, painted, as among the Ibouzo on the Niger 
{Anthropos, ii. [1907] 102), or carved, as among 
the Eskimo and Indian tribes of the North-West 
of America, and the Dayaks of Borneo. These 
carved coffins or grave-boxes, however, are not 
intended to be put under ground. In this con¬ 
nexion the richly carved sarcophagi of late Roman 
and early medifeval times will be recalled. 

A very general custom prevails in South America, where the 
art of pottery is developed, of putting the dead into large 
urns. In pre-hlstoric Crete it was a well-known practice to 
enclose the body in a terra-cotta chest called a lamax {Archwo- 
logia, lix. 396-400). In Japan, bodies were often buried in 
sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta (Archvcologia, Iv. 
[1897] 474). The Chinese, when, as often happens, especially 
among the rich, the dead are disinterred to be buried else¬ 
where in accordance with the demands of fung-shui, place ihe 
hones in large earthen jars (de Groot, iii. 1058; Lunct, 90). 
The Tagbanuas of the Philippines bury children in jars (Saw.\ (>r, 
313). Under the floors of i)re-hi 8 toric temples in Palestine 
numerous remains of new-born children have been found buried 
in jars (Frazer, Adonis'^, 1907, p. 82). The Balearic Islanders, 
according to Diodorus, cut up the corpse, put the pieces into an 
urn, and erected a cairn of stones over it (1 hod. Sic. v. 18). The 
bones, after bein^ denuded of their flesh, were buried in urns 
by many of the tribes inhabiting what is now the United States 
(Anner. Anthr. vi., new ser. [1904], 660). A similar practice is 
recorded by a Chinese traveller in Tibet {Z\’RW xx. [1907J 
11.5). And the Kukis of Assam, after the body has undergone 
preliminary decomixisition, clean and preserve the bones in 
a vase, * which they open on all important occasions, pre¬ 
tending that in thus consulting the hones they are following tlie 
wishes of their deceased relative ’ (ABIK xii. (1909] 448). 

The burial of cremated bones in urns has been 
common wherever cremation wa.s practised by 
peoples acquainted with the art of pottery. Burial 
in ships or boats has already been referred to. 
Sometimes, as among the Siusf of north-western 
Brazil, a coffin is fashioned out of the canoe of the 
deceased by cutting it in two and placing the body 
between the two halves {Globus, xc. 327). Lighter 
materials are often employed for the coffin. On 
the Gold Coast it is made of wicker-work, reeds, 
or bark {Journ. Afr. Soc. vii. [1908] 202). On the 
other hand, more than one coffin is sometimes 
employed in the case of a >vealthy or important 
personage. In this wasteful practice African 
barbarians agree with the cultured peoples of 
Eiirone. 
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Nor is the object of a coffin always, or entirely, 
to protect the body. Possibly its original intention 
was to protect the living from the visits of the 
dead. 

This was expressly alleffed to Nelson by one of the western 
Eskimo as the reason for the grave-boxes in which the dead are 
deposited on the shores of liering Strait, ‘ It was better,' he 
said, ‘to keep the dead in grave-boxes, for it kept their shades 
from wandering about, as they used to do ; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs eat the bodies’ (18 HUEW S12). The latter 
thus appears a mere subsidiary reason or after-thought. 

Althongli, however, we may su.spect the desire 
of iiuprisuuing the deceased to have been a primary 
motive in the provision of a coffin, the aesire to 
provide for his comfort in the grave was probably 
also—perhaps equally—present. That the intention 
of a collin is not always to bottle up the soul with 
the body is clear in such cases as that of the Siusi 
just referred to, where a hole is loft expressly to 
enable the ghost to go and come, and thus preserve 
its temporary connexion with the bones until the 
time for final severance arrives. 

IX. Funeral ceremonies.—i. Tirtu of funeral ,— 
The length of time required to elapse between 
death and the funeral varies from a few hours to 
many months. Sometimes, as in the west of 
Africa ami the Solomon Islands, it may extend for 
years, wJiile the preparations for duly honouring 
the deceiused slowly proceed. At length, however, 
the time comes when the solemn ceremony which 
is to sever the dead from the living is appointed to 
take place. The night is not infrequently reckoned 
the appropriate time. 

The iloni of North America conduct their funerals at night 
{Ztschr. t'thn. xxxvii. (H)(J5](>ii4), the Da3 ak8of Sarawak at early 
dawn {Anthropos, i, 109). The Manansa of South Africa and 
the Negroes of the Lower Niger bury in the evening (Holub, 
Sex^en Ve.arsi in S, A frica, Lend. 1881, ii. 240; Leonard, 1&9); 
while the Hasuto dig the grave after dark, but defer the actual 
burial until just before dawn. It must be performed before 
the children wake, for they must not see the body (Martin, 
Journ. AJ'r. Soc, v. (1900J 357). 

The reason for the selection of the darkness as 
the season for burial seems to be that the survivors 
then cast no shadow-, w-hich is often confused with 
the soul, and hence that the deceased, or any evil- 
disposed spirit, would have more difficulty in 
capturing and retaining souls. The souls of 
children are particularly liable to attack. In 
the Southern Nicobar Islands, burial takes place at 
8 undow-n, before midnight or early dawn, expressly 
in order to prevent the shadow s —that is, the souls 
—of the attendants from falling into tlie grave 
and being buried with the corpse [Ind. Cens. 1901, 
iii. 209). 

2 . Touching the dead. —Throughout the rites and 
observances attendant on death, two motive.s—two 
principles—are found struggling for the mastery. 
On the one hand, there is the fear of death and of 
the dead, which produces the horror of the corpse, 
the fear of defilement, and tiie overwdielming desire 
to ban the ghost. On the other hand, there is the 
aflection, r(*al or simulated, for the deceased, 
which bew-ails his departure and is unwilling to let 
him go. Thus, though the touch or even the 
neighbourhood of the corpse causes defilement, 
there are not wanting peoples with whom it is a 
ritual necessity for mourners to touch the corpse. 

The islanders of Mabuiag, Torres Straits, and the Negroes of 
Jamaica agree with the people of the British Isles and the 
neighbouring Continent in this requirement. In Europe the 
reason usually alleged is that it prevents being haunted by 
the deceased. The German-speaking population of Iglau in the 
hills between Bohemia and Moravia kiss the foot of the corpse 
that they may not be afraid, which we may Interpret in the 
same sense (Zyy vi. [1896] 408); while In Montenegro every 
one who attends a funeral must kiss the corpse (JAI xxxix. 
94). Among the Bulgarians all relatives kiss the right hand 
of the corpse, saying, ‘ Forgive me.' In addition, each of 
them who was born in the same month iiends over it breast to 
breast and touches its head with his own thrice (Strausz, Die 
Bulijaren, Leipz. 1898, p. 450). 

3 . Circuninmbulatiun. — Another ceremony is 
that of walking round the corpse. 


When the Argonauts in the poem of Apollonius Rhodlus 
buried their dead comrade Mopsut, they inarched round him 
thrice, in their warrior-gear. So among the populations of 
India which practise cremation, the son or other relative who 
lights the pyre first w-alks thrice round it. The custom of 
walking round the corpse, or the grave after burial, is recoriled 
of peoples as far apart in space and in culture as the Central 
Eskimo, the Itussian Lap})s, the Buriats, the Shuns, and the 
Arawaksof British Guiana. It has even been recorded as solemny 
performed around the coflin of a clergyman’s wife in Oxford¬ 
shire no longer ago than 1799 (NQ xi,, sth ser. [1897], 4281. At 
Beauquesne in the Department of Somme (France), after placing 
the coffin in the grave the mourners go thrice round the grave 
backwards (/fry^ xv. 154). 

The direction of the procession is probably sun¬ 
wise, though it is rarely recorded ; and it is usually 
performed thrice. There can be little doubt that 
the rite is magical, intended to keep the dead in 
the grave and prevent him from disturbing the 
survivors. Cf. art. ClRCUMAMBULATlON. 

A. Carrying out the corpse. —More widely spread 
still is the custom of taking the corpse out of the 
house by some other way than the ordinary door. 
Among peoples in the lower culture, from South 
Africa to Greenland, from Alaska to the farthest 
limits of Asia, the East Indian Archipelago and 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, where the huts 
are not provided with windows the dead are taken 
out by tlie smoke-hole, or a hole in the roof or .side 
of the hut specially broken for the purpose, or, as 
among the Koryaks, by raising a corner of the tent. 
Where a window exists it is often utilized for the 
purpo.se. The hole is closed immediately after the 
passage of the corpse, the object bein" to prevent 
the deceased from finding his way bacTc, As civil¬ 
ization progresses, the custom is gradually con¬ 
fined to the corpses of those that nave died evil 
deaths. 

A .N'orseman who, by his character or the circumstances of 
his death, was deemed, like Thorolf in the Eyrbyggia Saga, 
likely to give trouble after death was carried out in this 
fashion. On the Continent of Europe suicides arc frequently 
thus carried out; and it would seem that the practice is not 
unknown in England (AQ iv., Sth ser. [1893], 189). Of the 
earlier and more general custom a relic has lately been dis¬ 
covered by II. F. Feilberg in Jutland, in a bri(;ked-up door¬ 
way existing in some farmhouses and called the ‘corpse-door ’ 
(FL xviii. [l9U7j 364). The Matse tribe of Ew'he carry out the 
body of a priest through a hole in the roof (Spieth, 756). The 
VVadjagga remove the corpse of a childless woman through a 
hole in the side of the hut opposite to the door ((Jlobxus, Ixxxix. 
‘2(.K)). On the Island of Nias the same course is taken w'ith a 
woman dying in childbed ; while the Toha-bataks break up the 
floor of the house (the houses being all built upon piles) and 
throw down the corj).so of such a woman, with imprecations, to 
men W'ho are waiting beneath to tie it up fast. On the other 
hand, they take the corpse of an important man out througli 
the wall (Kruijt, Anixnimie, Hague, 1906, pp. 264, 252). All 
these dead are formidable, either from the manner of death or 
from character and povsitjon. 

Among the Masurs of East Prussia and in Bul¬ 
garia, when parents lose a suc-cession of children, 
the last to die is taken out through the window 
(Tbppen, Ahergl. aus Masuren^, 112 ; ZVV xi. 268). 
Here, perhaps, the successive children dying are 
regarded as the same child returned and re-born 
(Hartland, Prim. Pat. i. 200 ). In that case tlie 
object is to prevent acce.ss by the dead infant to 
its mother, that she may not bear it again. 

5 . Other precautions against return. —To prevent 
the return of the dead, it is not enough to take out 
the corpse by an unusual way. The dead man 
must be prevented from seeing the way back. It 
is for this reason that the body is carried out feet 
foremost—a practice shared by the civilized nations 
of Europe with the savages of Mabuiag in Torres 
Straits (Torres Str. Exped. v. 248). Or he must be 
confused and puzzled. 

The Christian Indians of 'Tumupasa agree with the Basuto in 
changing the place of the door of the hut (Ini. Arch. xiii.. 
Suppl. 92; Martin, 91), The Atonga swing the corpse to and 
fro (Werner, 161). The Siamese not only break an opening 
through the house-wall, but having got the body out they 
hurry it at full speed thrice round the house (Tylor, Prixn. 
Cult. ii. 23). The Chanis turn the bier about from time to 
time, and by marching obliquely they cause the corpse to ta’ive 
the most diverse |*ositioM>., in order to i>ewilder the soul and 
hinder it iroin reluming home (Cubaton, 47>. Aiialogouf 
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practices are found In Europe. In I^eitrira the longest possible 
road is Uken to the churchyard (FL vii. [18S>G] 18i;; and it is 
probably for the same reason that both in Ireland and in 
Uermany the corpse is carried thrice round the church. 

In various j)laces in Europe a number of pre¬ 
cautions are observed. Tiie cliairs or benches on 
which the coffin has rested are thrown down (East 
Prussia; I^lau). The coilin is lifted thrice over 
the threshold and thrice re.sted upon it—an indi¬ 
cation to the deceased that this is a solemn and 
final farewell ; Wends; Mordvins). An 

axe is laid on the threshold or hung over the door 
a.s soon as the corpse has passed (East Prus.sia; 
Sweden). 

Water (in some places the water used in washing 
the corpse) is thrown out, with or without the 
vessel containing it, after the funeral proce.s.sion 
(East Prussia; Poland; various part.s of Germany). 
In Greece not only is water thus poured out and 
the ve.ssel broken, but also all the water stored 
in houses along the route is thrown out after the 
procession has passed {JAI xxiii. 35, 41 ; Kodd, 
Cast. Mod. Greece, Loud. 1892, p. 124). xMore than 
one motive has ])robably gone to form this custom. 
Purilication may be intended ; but the object also j 
is to prevent the return of the dead, for they, 
like other supernatural beings, have a difficulty 
in crossing water. In Greece, indeed, the custom 
of flinging out water is said to ease the burning 
pains of the dead—a later and probably Christian 
intcrprefation. 

In Brittany the dead of the commune of I'louguiol are carried 
across a small arm of the sea called the Passage d’Enfer, 
instead of being taken by land (a much shorter route) to 
the cemetery {RTF xv. 681). In the same way the Ilaida 
carry a shaman to his burial by w'aler, even though the burial- 
place can be reached more easily by land. It is said that they 
do nob fear a dead shaman like other dead people, btit they 
want ‘ to handle his things,' and hence, we may conjecture, to 
pack him off so that he cannot return to interfere writh them 
{Jesup Kxped. v. f)3). In Sweden, linseed is strewm outside 
the house to prevent the deceased from appearing as a ‘ wan¬ 
dering spirit.’ It la a common belief that supernatural beings 
must in such a case count the seeds—a task that will occupy 
them until daylight. The practice of strewing 8ce<ls is, in 
fact, another attempt to puzzle and confuse the ghost. So 
the Swed«.!s also strew hay-seed on tlie road and about the 
grave, believing ‘that Satan is thereby deprived of his power 
over the deceased ’—w'hich may be a Christianized form of the 
superstition (Lloyd, 131, 134). Among the Iban of Sarawak, 
ashes are strewn over the footprints of the bearers to prevent 
the soul of the dead man from finding its w’ay back to the 
house to lm\mt tlie living {Anthropos, i. 169). The practice 
would appear to be not unknown in some parts of Europe. A 
few years ago at Ihidape.sta woman who was supposed to have 
died in hospital returned home. She was taken for a ghost. 
The doors were slammed against her, ashes w'ere strewn on the 
ground, and her husband refused her admittance(/^aiY^/ Chron., 
30 Aug. 1904). The barefooted dwellers on the Congo strew 
thorns along the path from the house to the grave {Z V V xi. 200), 
In the Solomon Islands * the return from the funeral is by 
another road than that along which the corpse was carried, lest 
the ghost should follow’’ (Codrington, 254)-—a practice likewise 
followed in Corfu (Kodd, 124). Manv peoples erect barriers 
against the ghost in returning. Thus the Koryaks (who 
cremate the hod^ ) strew twigs around the pyre, re]>resenting a 
dense forest w hich is supposed to surround the burning-place. 
An attempt is made to obscure the tracks of the officiant, and a 
line is draw'n across the road, over which the mourners jump 
and shake themselves. This line is supposed to rev>rc8ent a 
river. The Chukeiu ciistoms are similar. A small cup and the 
bunch of grass used in washing the coqise are hidden separately 
on the path: ilie or»e will transform itself into a sea and the 
other into a dense forest {Jesup Fxptd. vi. 112, vii. (1901-9] 
628). It should l)e pointed out that it is by such means that 
the hero or heroine escapes in stories, including the incident 
of the Magical Flight from the pursuit of the Ogre, and that 
the Chukchis and Koryaks are only making use of means of 
defence familiar to them in their traditions. 

These .specimens of the various methods of pre¬ 
venting the return of the dead will sullice for the 
present, lleference will be made to others below. 

6 . lieluctance of the corpse. —The dead man is 
often supposed to be reluctant to quit his home. 
Among the Nawilr, or Eastern Gyjisies, as well as 
among other Arab tribes, he goes the length of 
forcible resistance, compelling the bearers even to 
return and leave him for two or three days un- 
bnried—to the great detriment of the public nealth 


(Jaussen, Coutum.es des Arabes au pays de Monb, 
Earis, 1908, up. lOU, 105). Tlie Negroes of Jamaica 
aver that, when a dead body wi.shes to go forward, 
it is easily carried ; wlien it does not wish to go, it 
gives great trouble {FL xv. 453). 

A ceremony is performed on Car Nicobar w’hich is perhaps 
a drauiatic representation of the unwillingness of the dead to 
be buried. The funeral procession is met by another band of 
men who drive the bearers back by force, struggling over the 
corpse, some dragging it towards the grave and others towards 
the village, until it often falls to the ground. An eye-witnese 
on one occasion tells us that the women and children, wiio 
stood at a (li.stance, began to cry out for fear lest the corpse 
should forcilily enter the village. In the end, howe\’cr, it was 
picked up and thrown into the grave in a heap, and then the 
usual .sacrifices were offered (./ A I vxxii. 218, 221 ). The ceremony 
was said to be performed only in the case of men of the highest 
repute (ib. 222). 

7* Farewell sj^eeches.- Men, however, have not 
been content with sueli l»io:ul hints to the dead 
and defences against llndr retuni as described in 
previous ])aragia;ihs. They have told them in 
])Iain terms that tiiey are not to come back, that 
the separation i.s uelinitive; and a considerable 
part of the funeral ceremony is often devoted to 
this purpose, enforced both by speech and syrnhol. 

Among the BaUks of Sumatra, prior to the burial the begu 
soul Gr individuality of the deceased) is made to understand 
by a Shainaiisticceremony that it belongs no more to the living, 
and must not con.^orL w ith iliem. Tlien, after a dance, a vessel 
tilled with ditruiigo (a si)ecilic against tiie begti) is carried 
round it. Some part s of the body are rubbed with a piece of it, 
and it is tl rown on the corj>se with the words ; ‘Tby younger 
brother (or motln-r, or other relative) will converse with 
thee no more' (JAiF vii. 508). During cremation among the 
Chanis, a man, wlio hears the significant title of Master of 
Regrets, is left behind at the house. His business is to curse it 
and then to adjure the deceased not to come back to torment 
his family (Cabaton, 48). The Muong or Mon of Northern 
Tongking perform an elaborate series of rites with this object. 
They begin on the night following the death. The witch-doctor 
comes and recites invocations, accompanied by a bell to drive 
away evil spirits. He advises the soul of the departed to go to 
the other world and find relatives who have precc<led him 
thither. In order to guide him in his journey he enumerates 
these relatives by name, pointing with his finger towards the 
spots w'here they have been buried. Then lie casts lota to 
ascertain whether the dead man has understood him. If the 
lots be unfavourable, he l>egins again as man^' times as may 
be necessary. The second night a ceremony is performed in 
honour of the ancestors, and also of tlie tutelary spirit of witch¬ 
doctors. These are prayed to show the deceased the w-ay to 
the dwelling of the 8Ui)erior genii, with wliom he will find help ; 
and the w'itch-doctor again casts lots to ascertain if he has 
been understood. The lliird night the ceremonies and offerings 
are speciall}' in lionourof the tutelary spirit or genius of witch¬ 
doctors, who is reijuested to conduct the soul to the grave 
where the hotly will lie, and which has been dug during the 
day. Before the procession starts for the grave, the witch¬ 
doctor again casts lots to satisfy himself that tlie soul knows 
the way to the tomb. At the grave two altars have been 
improvised, one in honour of the manes of the deceased, and 
the other dedicated to tlie genius of the earth. Amid the 
wailing, the witch-doctor prays the former not to torment the 
survivors, and the genius of tlie earth to keep him in peace 
(Lunet, 8.50), 

The Lolos of Western China give the deceased specific in¬ 
structions as to tlie route he is to take. On the way to the 
grave ‘tlie priest recites the Jo-mo, or Road Ritual, and he 
accompanies the coffin a hundred paces from tiic house. This 
ritual begins by stating that, os in life the father teaches the 
son, and the husband the wife, it is only the priest who can 
teach the dead man the road that his soul must travel after 
death. 'The threshold of the house is first mentioned, then the 
various places on the road to the grave, and, beyond that, all the 
towns and rivers and mountains that must be traversed by the 
soul till it reaches the Taliang mountain, the home of the Lolo 
race. Here the priest says that he himself must return, and 
entreats the dead man to pursue his way beyond the grave 
alone. The dead man then enters Hades, and stands beside 
the Thought Tree and the Tree of Talk, and there he thinks of 
the dear ones left behind and weeps bitterly. After this ritual 
is read, the priest returns to the house, and the cotfiri goes 
on to the grave’ {JAI xxxiii. 108). On the island of Serang, 
In the Moluccas, the priest prays the ^ireviously dead to do 
no harm to the soul, but cordially to receive it, winding up 
with a prayer to the Lord Heaven and the Lord Earth to let 
all sicknesses go away from the commune with the soul of the 
deceased (Riedel, 141). On the Western Continent similar 
intimations are given to the departed. Before the body of a 
liupa was low’ered into the grave, he was addressed : ‘ Eton’t be 
lonesome for what you have left. While you were living youl- 
time came. May It be well with the people where you used to 
live 1' This, we are told, is to prevent the ghost’s return and 
oonsequent misfortune to the family (Goddard, 70X _ More 
ooarsely among the Greenlanders a woman waves a lighted 
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chip to and fro behind the corpae when it ia taken out of the 
house or tent, cr^ int? : ‘ There is nothing more to be had here 1* 
(Crantz, ? In Central Africa, likewise, as among the 

Aweinba, a speech is made over a man’s grave, promising tha* 
the survivors will take care of his wife and children, an< 
expressing the hope that he will become a good spirit In the 
next w’orld (./A / xxxvi. 167 ; cf. Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 436). 

8. Death at a distance from home. —The desire 
to find Olio’s last resting-plaoe at home, among 
one’s kindred and friends, is natural to man ; and 
it has been translated into a number of ceremonial 
prescriptions which emphasize the necessity of such 
a burial. 

Sometimes, as amotjg the Lillooet of Rritish Colnmbia, the 
deceased is buried in a temporary manner where he dies, and 
the following year his bones are brought home to be buried 
with his kindred. If this is impossible, the body is burnt and 
the ashes carried home {Jesup Exped. ii. 270). Sometimes 
only a single bone is brought home, as in the CAse of Roman 
soldiers. Among the Ho of Togoland, when a man of im¬ 
portance is killed in war. he is buried on the spot; hut later 
the grave is opened, his ix)nes, hair, and nails are taken out, 
put into a cotlin, and carried home, or at least his brothers on 
the maternal side must bring homo his finger- and toe-nails and 
his hair (Spieth, 277). A large proportion of the mo<lern 
Albanians (at least of the men) die away from home, owing to 
their migratory habits. Their bones are collected and sent 
home ; or at ariy rale the skull or a single bone is brought back 
(Rodd, op. cit. 127). When a Spartan king was killed in war an 
image was buried in his place (Herod, vi. 68). In some of the 
villages around Cosenza an image is made of a member of the 
family dying away from home, anti laid on his bed, and the rest 
of the family standing around bewail him (Dorsa, Usi e nelle 
credenze pep., lvSS4, p. 93). At Ouessant in Brittany, when a 
sailor died at sea, a cross was taken to the house ami made to 
represent the corpse. In the isle of Scin his portrait was laid 
on it, or, in default, some object that had belonged to him. The 
clergy attended, and a funeral procession and service took 
place over this representative of the body (A‘T/* vi. [1891] 156, 
xiv. 346). When a man belonging to the Man Tien of Northern 
Torigking dies at a distance from his home, the priest calls back 
his souls (for a Man Tien is endow'od with a plurality of souls), 
and causes them to enter a doll made for the purpose, to w'hich 
funeral honours are theti accorded (Lunet, 268). In Monte¬ 
negro a dummy body is made with the clothing of the deceased ; 
wailing and all other rites except actual hunal are performed 
over it (J A [ xxxix. 92). Among the Basoga a few of the 
relations go a little way from hotne, cut a twig, wrap it up in 
bark-cloth and treat it in all respects as the corpse, all the 
ceremonies being performed upon it, including burial (Cun 
ningham, 118). 

Proceeding's like these are doubtless much more 
than mere make-believe to the people who indulj^e 
in them. Probably in the first instance a relief to 
the feelings of the survivors, they must be held to 
be of real value and importance to the deceased, 
who attains by their means his due place in tlie 
other world and the rest which can come only by 
means of the proper ceremonies. See, further, 
§ XI. 

X. Grave furniture and food. —The dead must 
be gratilied with food, and with some or all of his 
most cherished worldly posses.sions. 'I'lie practice 
of depositing these, either in the grave or upon it, 
is literally world-wide. Botli fear of the dead ami 
affection for him have concurred to carry it very 
often to extrava^^nint length.s. Few examples will 
be reqniired of a rite so well known. 

I, d\jod and drink .— 

In Tanembar and Timorlaut, two of the Moluccas, when 
children under iwo years of age die, the mother milks her 
breast Into their months before burial (Riedel, 306). So, when 
an Urali of the Dimhhurn jungles is about to be buried, a cow 
buffalo is brought near the car on the burial-ground, and a little 
milk drawn and poured three times into the mouth of the corpse 
(Thurston, vii, 255). The practice of placing food and water on 
the grave is recorded of several of the Australian tribes; it is 
sometimes continued for many days (Howitt, pp. 448, 465, 467, 
474). Among some of the Hill 'Tribes of Assam, these offerings to 
the dead are kept up for a year {ARW xii, 463). Some of the 
Papuan tribes plant taro beside the grave {ZvRW xix. 163). 
The Iroquois, who practise sub-aerial burial, deposit with their 
dead a sack of flour, flesh-meat, his spoon, and generally what¬ 
ever may be necessary for one who has to take a long journey 
(1 RBEW 140, quoting de la Potherie). The Achomawi Indians 
of California placed with the body quantities of food consisting 
of dried fish, roots, herbs, etc. {ih. 161), In Guatemala, pro¬ 
visions of maize and flesh were given (Stoll, Die Ethnologic der 
Indianenstdmme von Guatemala, Leyden, 1889, p. 71). The 
Warraus of Guiana laid round the body bread, fruits, and dried 
fish {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 56), And it may be said generally 
that similar pra>'tioe8 are recorded of all the tribes on the 
American conlineni. 


The Agni of West Africa provide the deceased with blood 
(reminding us of the incidents recorded by Homer, Od. xi.), 
food, and drink (Clozcl and Villamur, 25). Of drink, brandy, 
ponibe, or rum is commonly given among the Negroes. On the 
Lower Niger, two casks of rum or palm-wine are poured over 
the grave to supply the departed with spirit to entertain his 
friends in the next world (Leonard, 166). These customs are 
followed not only by the Negroe^but by most of the branches 
of the wide-spread Bantu race. 'The Kaffir tribes in the south 
slaughter an ox and lay a portion of its entrails on the grave. 
The Baganda in the north bring food and pour beer over the 
grave. 

But it is not only in the Islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and among the ruder peo]>les of Asia, Africa, and 
America that the practice of providing the dead with food and 
drink obtains. The civilized Koreans agree with the Manning, 
one of the Hill Tribes of Travancore, in putting into the mouth 
of the corpse a quantity of rice {JAl xxv. [1806J 347); Ind. Gens. 
Rep. 1901, xxvL 349). The carcasses of sheep and oxen, with jars 
of honey and oil, were among the gifts added by Achilles to the 
pyre of Patroclns {11. xxiii. 1661; and remains of the funeral 
nanquet have been found carefully placed in graves of the pre¬ 
historic population of Greece. Nor has the custom of giving 
food to the dead ceased even yet in the south-east of Europe 
among populations of Greek tradition. In Bulgaria, for three 
clays after a burial, women go every morning to the grave, 
kindle tapers, fumigate it with incense, and pour over it wine 
and water. On the fortieth day a woman goes wdth a priest 
carrying a cake, some kMliva (a funeral food made of boiled 
grain, sugar, almonds, sesame, parsley, and pomegranate seeds), 
and a bottle of wine, all of w’hich she places on the grave, ‘that 
the earth may he cleared from the eyes of the departed.' The 
priest repeats prayers, fumigates and levels the grave, digging 
a hole in it, into which he pours water and buries some of the 
food. Nor is this all. On every commemorative festival for 
the dead, the women go to the grave with their tapers and 
incense, and pour wine or water over it. Moreover, fruit (for¬ 
merly also other food) is often laid on the grave. Widows whose 
deceased hiishands were much addicted to coffee have been 
known to pour black coffee daily into an opening in the grave- 
mound (Strausz, Die Bulgaren, 1898, pp. 461-63). In Macedonia, 
an apple, a quince, or some other fruit is thrust between the 
feet of the corpse before the funeral (Abbott, Macedonian FL, 
1903, p. 197). In Montenegro, apples are thrown into the grave ; 
and, >n some parts, oranges ana hits of bread are among the 
objects hung on a young tree planted at the head of the grave 
(JAI xxxix. 93). Elsewhere, some of the kdlliva cakes baked 
for the commemorative festivals are broken up over the grave, 
the rest being consumed by the mourners or given away (Rodd, 
126). Annilineau, the distinguished Egyptian scholar, reports 
that at Ohateaudun, in France, he has known a widow plac^e 
a cup of chocolate on her husband’s grave every day, for more 
than a year (RHR lii. [1905] 10 n.). The Wends and Kash- 
ubs, Slav populations of North Germany and Prussia, put a 
lemon into the hand of the corpse; and, among the wends, 
children are said to bo supplied with eggs and ap})lo3; while 
men addicted to drink are given pipe and hrandy-fiask, other¬ 
wise they will have no rest in the grave (Tetzner, Die Slawen 
in Deutschland, 1902, p. 462; von Schulenhnrg, H>nd. Volkst., 
pp. 113, 110). In Croatia there is a wide-spread custom of 
setting eggs, apjiles, and bread on the newly made grave for 
the hungry soul, and offerings of food are brought at every 
Hallowmass (LfoitT/.v, Ixxxv. [1904] 39). 

The Bulgarian priest, as wo have seen, digs a hole in the 
grave, more conveniently to pour down the water and bury the 
food. At Tronis, in ancient Phocis, was the grave of the hero- 
founder, who was daily worshipped with sacrifices : and there 
was a permanent hole communicating with the interior of the 
tomb, through which the blood of tlie victims was poured, while 
the worshippers consumed the fiesh on the spot (Paus. x. iv. 7). 
Frazer, commenting on the passage, has adduced a number of 
cases of Greek and Roman tombs in which a permanent passage 
for food and libations has been found, and parallels from various 
parts of Africa, Peru, the East and West Indies, and elsewhere. 

These examples might without difticulty be added 
to; but a more or less permanent communication 
between the living world and the interior of the 
grave was sometimes, as yve shall find hereafter, 
made for other purposes than the supply of food. 

2 . Wives and dependents .—Another custom, 
almost too well known to need illustration, is 
that of killing, or burying alive with the corpse, 
his wives, his slaves, and other dependents or 
friends. This custom attains its greatest exten¬ 
sion, of course, at tlie funeral of a chief or king. 
Its object is to provide for his comfort and his dig¬ 
nity in the other w’orld, by giving him suitable 
companions and retinue. The best-known example 
is that of sail (y.v.), by which the Hindu widow was 
burnt alive on lier husband’s pyre—a rite abolished 
in British India in 18*29, but still surviving in the 
native State of Nep«nl. The rite was probably 
common to Aryan-sfieaking peoples while in a state 
of savagery, but abandoneci as they progressed in 
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civilization, and re-introduced, after centuries of 
disuse, among the Aryan conquerors of Upper 
India, for reasons that can now only be the subject 
of conjecture, and perpetuated under the ecclesi¬ 
astical influence of the Brahmans. Several of the 
non-Aryan tribes of India practised, until quite 
recent times, the analogous rite of burying alive 
slaves, or making a raid for heads to adorn the 
tomb (Crooke, Things Indian^ Lond. 1906, p. 446, 
also AnthropoSy iv. 473). 

We need not follow the custom throughout the world. But, 
as showing that it prevailed amon^ Aryan-speaking peoples, it 
may be of interest to recall that it is recorded by Caesar and 
Mela of the Gauls, who practised cremation (Gajs. Bell. Gall. 
vi. 19; Mela, iii. 2), and the Thracians (Mela, ii. 2); that it is 
known in the Irish legends (O’Curry, Mannern and Cuit.y Dublin, 
1873, i. cccxx.); and that the slaughter and cremation by Achilles 
of the twelve valiant Trojans on the pyre of Patroclus are only 
to be thus explained, though the fashion had changed before 
Homer's day. Among the Bulgarians of the Volga it was found 
by the Arab traveller, Ibn Fadhlan, in the year 921 or 922, when 
he witnessed the immolation, on a young chief's funeral pyre, of 
a girl, who seems to have Men formally wedded to the dead 
youth before being thus sacrificed (RHR lii. [1906] 826). The 
old Slavs appear likewise to have put to death wives, com¬ 
panions, and slaves at the funeral of a person of importance; 
and, when they buried an unmarried man or woman, a wedding 
scene was enacted during the ceremonies—an obvious relic of 
such inoidcuta aa that recorded by Ibn Fadhlan. 

Such relics are found elsewhere. Among the Bavenda In the 
Transvaal, if a virgin boy dies, a girl is sent after him into the 
other world to be his wife there. She is not now actually put 
to death ; the witch-doctor knows of a ceremony which is quite 
as effectual for the benefit of the dead boy as her death (JAI 
XXXV. 381). Among the Wadjagga, or Wachaga, a Bantu tribe 
of Central Africa, another series of ceremonies is apjK)inted for 
each of the widow’s, whereby ‘she frees herself from death'— 
possibly here the contagion (GlobuSy Ixxxix, 198). The Tolkotins 
of Oregon, with whom cremation is the rule, force the widow on 
the funeral pile; but, though they scorch her more or less 
severely, they do not burn her to death (1 RBEW 146). 

It is, for obvious reasons, rarer to find a husband 
put to death with a wife than the converse. But 

robably tlie story told in the Arabian Nights o\ 

inbad, wlio was buried alive with his dead wife, 
was founded on a barbarous custom really practised 
by some tribe in the East. 

The husband of a woman of the blood-royal of the Natchez 
was required to submit to this rule (I RHKW 187). In 
Ashanti, with the king’s permission, any of his sisters may 
marry a man who is pre-eminently handsome, no matter how 
low liis rank and po.sition may be. But a man of low rank who 
may have thus married one of the king’s sisters is expected to 
commit suicide when his wife dies, or upon the death of an only 
male child ; and any attempt to evade compliance is promptly 
defeated (FJllis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, Lond. 1887, 287), 

After the abandonment of the custom of putting 
to death relatives and dependents, its relics con¬ 
tinue to exist often for ages. Centuries ago it was 
abolished in Japan, China, and Korea; but the 
living slaves once sacrificed were for long, and 
indeed still are in places, represented by figures 
in permanent or peri.shable material, according to 
the wealth or lavishness of the survivors. To the 
same origin are due the statues and statuettes of 
servants and family found in Egyptian tombs. The 
Man QuAng Trang, of the province of Hung-Hoa 
in Northern Tongking, build a small hut beside the 
barrow, and place near it a doll representing a man 
or a woman, to be the companion of the deceased. 
Striking the doll, they bid it look well after him 
(Lunet, op, cit, 215). 

It is perhaps necessary to add that many of our 
accounts of tlie immolation of human victims on 
the occasion of a death represent some, at all 
events, of the victims as dying wdllingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that volun¬ 
tary deaths may, in a certain number of cases, be 
the result of intense grief. The vast number, how¬ 
ever, of deaths apparently voluntary are, as in the 
case of the Hindu widow or the dependents of a 
Gaulish chief, constrained by custom and the know¬ 
ledge that refusal, while it destroys the relimous 
merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or at least 
that life will be ^eedily rendered intolerable. 

3 , Property, —It is probable that in the begin¬ 


nings of human civilization, when a man died, his 
entire property was destroyed, or left with the 
body, whether buried or simply exposed. This, 
in lact, is still done by many tribes in various 
parts of the world (see § XIA.). Its primitive 
nurpose may have been to escape the death-pol¬ 
lution whicli would attach to everything closely 
associated with the deceased. His meagre property 
would be in a sense identified with him, and must 
therefore be jmt away from among the living. 
Such a practice, it is obvious, if everywhere per¬ 
sisted in, must liave prevented that accumulation 
of wealth w’hich has rendered progress in the arts 
of life possible. Consequently, rm^st peoples have 
learnt to cut it dowm to comparatively small dimen¬ 
sions, giving only a selection from the goods left 
behind by the deceased, or reducing their gifts to 
a mere symbol. 

(a) Domestic animals. —In a comparatively early stage, domes¬ 
ticated animals are often the chief wealth. Such animals are 
slaughtered not merely as foo<l, but to accompany their owner 
into the other world. When a Herero dies, certain of his 
favourite cattle are at once killed, expressly In order to prevent 
the ghost from returning and molesting the survivors. On the 
following day the rest of his favourite cattle are slain as a sacri¬ 
fice to the dead, and the horns are arranged on a tree adjacent 
to the grave (Dannert, 49). The Abipones of South America, 
who bury with their dead their entire property, or burn it in a 
bonfire, when a chief or a notable warrior dies, ceremonially stab 
the horses that were dearest to him, and fix them on stakes 
around the grave (/nt. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 61). The Tangkhuls 
of Manipur kill a buffalo, in order that the creature may go with 
the dean into the next world and butt open the gates of heaven, 
which are kept shut against him {JAl xxxi. 807). Here the 
buffalo officiates as psychopomp; in other countries it is the 
dog. Whether it was in this capacity that some of the Lillooet 
hunters’ dogs were killed does not api^car. Their bodies were 
suspended from the four poles usually erected over the grave to 
sustain the ornaments, weapons, tools, and other valuables of 
the deceased, or such of these objects as were not buried with 
him {Jesup JSxptd. ii. 269). In pre-historic barrows of England, 
animal bones are frequently found. Where they are not of 
accidental occurrence, however, they are usually the remains 
of food deposited with the dead. But in one I^ate Celtic inter¬ 
ment, at least, the skeletons of horses have been found with 
the remains of a chariot (Greenwell, Brit. Barrows, Oxf. 1877, 

f >. 450). In Prussia, in graves of the Neolithic age, the war- 
lorse has been found buried with the warrior. In Russia, 
what are called Scythian barrows and knrgans (pre-historic 
grave-mounds) frequently yield the remains of horses ; and 
similar relics are recorded of Frankish graves on the Rhine, 
as w'ell as of Magyar and Polish graves dating from heathendom, 
and of the various heathen trines of Siberia. Some, like the 
Poles, buried also the falcon and the dog with their master 
{Int. Arch, i, [1888] 53). In all these cases the animals appear 
to have been designed not by way of food, but in order to 
accompany the deceased for use or state in the life after death. 

(6) Goods. —Only a few of the more interesting examples can 
here be enumerated of a custom practically universal from the 
remotest times of which either history or archioology yields any 
record. The Negroes of Jamaica, when they think a man has 
been killed by witchcraft, bury him fully arnn‘<l and equipped 
to take vengeance on his slayer {FL xv. 88). When a Tangknul 
is killed by a tiger, a hunting-dog, a shaniened thorn, and a 
strong spear are put into the grave, that the deceased ma) 
have a helper and weapons to defend himself if he chance tu 
meet a spirit-tiger on his way to heaven {JAI xxxi. 300). The 
Alsea Indians of Oregon placed goods of all kinds with the 
corpse, because the bodies were animated, and moved about 
at night if they so willed. Easy exit from the graves was 
afforded, and the things deposited were for use of the dead iu 
such circumstances (Am«r. Anihr. iii., new ser. [1901], 241). Pre¬ 
historic burials in the Aleutian Islands have been found, in which 
the corpse has been mummified in a lifelike posture, dressed, 
armed, and provided with implements, as if engaged in hunting, 
fishing, sewing, etc. With these burials have been found effigies 
of the animals that the deceased was supposed to be pursuing, 
also religious masks and paraphernalia, all the objects, however, 
being models in carved wood {Contr. N. Artier. Ethn. i. [18771 
90). Among the objects put into the grave by the Thompson 
Indians was the medicine-nag or guardian-spirit of the deceased 
{Jesup Exped. i. [1900] 328). 

In Europe the corpse is often provided with corresponding 
gifts. In some districts of France, if the deceased could read, 
his Book of Hours was put between his hands; if he could not. 
it was enough to put the rosary over his ann. A twig of box 
blessed on Palm Sunday was often placed between his fingers ; 
and, both in France and in Spain, It is believed that this branch 
will blossom every spring in the tomb if he be found worthy of 
entering heaven (LaisneT do la Salle, Crvyances et Ugendesdv 
centre ae la France, Paris, 1875, ii. 72). Among the Wends of 
the Spree Valley and Lusatia, among Lhe Masurs, and In Pomer¬ 
ania, a hymn-book is put into the coffin (von Schulenbure, 110; 
Toppen!*, 108; Knoop, Volkssagen . . . axis dern bstl. Hinter- 
pvmm^m, Ponen, 1886, p. 164). In the 17th cent, it seems U 
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have been not uniiRtml, in various places, to put a knotted cord 
either into the hands of the corpse or upon the grave. The object 
of doing so, it may l)e conjectured, was to enable the dead to per¬ 
form a penitential exercise neglected during life, or to deceive 
the powers of the other world into the belief that he was an 
namdu'^”- .. u. 


assiduous penitent. However that may be, the practice was 
condemned as 8uj)erstitioua by the Synod of Ferrara in H512 
but with so little effect in France that Thiers, in his TraitA des 
supfrshtunin'^ (IGii:), thought it necessary to repeat the prohi¬ 
bition (Liebrecht, (Snrv. I'iIIj., 1856, p. 220). In tJie same century 
a trench physician and traveller found among the Russian 
Upps the custom of putting into the corpse’s han<l a purse 
with money, to pay for entrance into Paradise, and a paiport 
addressed to Sa/nt Peter and signed by a priest. A variant 
custom was to put a number of kopecks, or other small coins, 
in the mouth of the corpse, and in its hand a testimonial to 
the character of the deceased, addressed to Saint Nicholas by 
the bishop of the locality {ZVV xi. 434, 435). The anxiety 
shown in hurope to provide the dead with every comfort some- 
times goes beyond the verge of grotesrpioness. The Prussian 
Lithuanians, when the coffin has been put into the grave, open 
It, put a few coins under the corpse’s head, a piece of earth on 
either shoulder, adding some of the small treasures of the 
decea.sed, and, if he were a magistrate, his whip (Tetzner, 86). 
In Voigtland, where the ohiects which the departed most de¬ 
lighted in are assiduously laid in his grave, his umbrella and 
goloshes have been known to be included (Kohler, Volksbraxich 
xm Voigtlande, 1867, p. 441). In some ancient graves in Wiirt- 
temberg, attributed to the Alamaniii, is found on either side of 
a body a wooden foot in the form of a last. It Is conjectured 
that these artificial limbs are intended as toll to the ferryman 
or to the keeper of the firidge of the dead, or the porter of the 
under world, in redemption of the real limb {Z VV xi. 457). But 
they may bo intended to supply the place of a limb lost by 
.iCCKb'nt in the long journey from this world to the place of 
ihe dead. 

Perhaps the most pathetic of all objects found in 
:,Tave3 are the toy.s buried with children. They 
arc found almost all over the Avorld, not less in 
Europe than elsewhere. The sarcophagus of a 
child mimed Crependa Trypliaena, of the time of 
the Antonincs, found at Rome in 1889 and now in 
the museum of the Capitol, contains, besides her 
betrotlial ring, her jewels and her doll. The 
Masurs lay nosegays and gilded apples in the hands 
of children, so that when they reach Paradise they 
may be able to })lay on tlie great meadow provided 
for that mirpose (To{)pon^ Lc,). The Wends give 
ogp and apples to their dead children (von 
Schnlenburg, l.c.). The sterner Bosnians consign 
thcin to the otlier world with their school copy- 
l)Ooks and slates (;^FP x. [1900] 119). 

To women, who frequently own no property 
except their toilet utensils and personal adorn¬ 
ments, household implements and those of their 
daily occupations are given. But all the objects 
buried witli the dead are by no means his property. 

It is a widely spread custom for the survivors to 
add contributions, sometimes of large amount—a 
custom practi.sed in all stages of civilization, equally 
by some of the Australian tribes and by the Bul¬ 
garians of Europe, who throw money into tlie grave 
before it is lilJed up (Strausz, Bidgaren, 450). 

The tendency to economy in these deposits begins 
with the accumulation of property, tliough its 
operation is .sporadic and uncertain. It may be 
said in general terms that among most peoples the 
entire property of the deceased is not buried or 
destroyed at his death. The greatest sacrifices of 
property would, as a rule, be on the death of a 
king or great chief. And even in those cases a 
part would be given for the whole, or a symbol for 
the reality. In burials of the Late Bronze or Early 
Iron age at Ilallstatt and in Schleswig, rude ima'^es 
of oxen have been found v. [1902] 5); and 

Capt. Lyon found a decaye<l model of a canoe 
under a cairn beside an old Eskimo grave on 
Southampton I.sland (Boas, Eskiyno of Baffin Land, 
p. 61). The models of boats, granaries, hou.ses’ 
and so forth, recovered from Egyptian graves 
were doubtless all intended to do service in the 
other world for the originals. Graulish warriors 
were buried sometimes in tfieir chariots with their 
horses ; but often enough, botli in England and in 
France, excavations reveal the fact that no more 
than the wheels had ever been placed in Late 


Celtic graves (Greenwell, 455 ff.). The coin so 
frequently put into the mouth of the corpse, from 
the far east of Asia to the Atlantic Ocean, is 
usually interpreted as an obolus for the ghostly 
ferryman or the porter of the other world. Tins 
may bo its use ; but it is probably only an economic 
survival of the practice of giving a larger amount 
of property as an outfit for the other world and 
for tlie journey thither. Sometimes only old and 
worthless things are given ; sometimes merely a 
pretence of giving is made. Both customs are 
illustrated in funerals of the natives of the Tami 
Islands, to the north-east of New Guinea. The 
ancient practice was to set the body afloat on the 
ocean in a canoe. Those of them Avho cling to the 
practice provide an old and miserable canoe, with 
nia.st, rudder, and sails equally bad, often merely 
indicated. The valuables of the deceased are laid 
on the platform of the canoe, with a couple of coco¬ 
nuts, but taken away again before the canoe is 
pushed into the sea {ARWiw. [1901] 344). In some 
parts of the Tyrol the convenient theory is held 
that the dead man cannot be happy if buried with 
any money or rings about his person. Careful 
search is therefore made, and these objects are 
removed to avoid any such misfortune (Zingerle, 
Sit ten des Tir. Volkes, Innsbruck, 1871, p. 49). 

The objects buried or left on the grave are often 
broken and rendered useless. This is said to have 
been done in order to prevent stealing. Thus, 
among the natives of British Central Africa, ivory 
and beads are first ground to powder, in order, we 
are told, to make them useless to witches and 
robbers (Werner, Natives of Brit. Cent. Afr., 169). 
The real reason for this widely diffused custom lies 
deeper. In the eves of the people who jiractise it 
the breaking of tne object is the equivalent of the 
death of the human being to whose service it i.s 
dedicated. It is thus killed in order that its ghost 
may follow the ghost of the dead into the spirit- 
world, there to serve the purposes whicli it served 
in this world when whole. Dms the IIo of 
Togoland lay broken cooking-pots on the grave, 
expressly to serve the deceased for cooking-pots 
in the other world (Spieth, 634). The Mupa of 
California lay in the grave, with the corpse, his 
clothing, weapons, and other property, shell-money 
and dance-regalia—all first destroyed by breaking. 
On the grave are placed dishes and utensils, four 
large burden-basket.s, each with a hole burnt in 
the bottom and a stake driven through it. Clothes, 
torn into strips, are hung on the poles laid across 
the grave. The reason for destroying the articles 
buried is said to be to prevent grave-robbery. But 
the same people tell us that all the objects accom- 
nany the spirit to the underworld (Goddard, 71). 
We are, doubtless, justified in believing that the 
prevention of grave-robbery is a secondary reason. 

An interesting case is reported from Lincolnshire, in which a 
widow put her husband’s muff and juff on his ffrave, haviriff first 
broken them. She told the rector : ‘ I was that moidered with 
cryinff that I clean forgot to put 'em in t’ coffin. ... So I }roes 
and doest’ next best. / dcaaa 'em both over his grave, and says 
I to niysen, My old man, he set a vast of store, he did, by yon 
mug and jug, and when their ffioastes gets over on yon tii(ie h’ll 
holler out, “Yon’s mine, hand’em over to me,” and I’d like to 
see thcin as would stop him a-having of them an’ all ‘ {FL ix. 
(18981 187). Thus the anxiety to provide the dead with an outfit 
for the other world, which is the real intention of the customs 
just passed in review, whatever secondary motives may have 
come to be mixed up with it, lingered in England down to the 
last quarter of the 10th cent., and perhaps lingers even yet in 
remote districts. 

4 . Objects used in the fnrip.rnl rites. have 
now reached a class of objects put in, or upon, the 
grave for a different reason. They are not neces¬ 
sarily the pro()erty of the dead ; but, having been 
u.sed in the funeral rites, tliey are contaimriatcd 
with death, and are no longer lit for tlie service 
of the living, lest they spread the infection 
further. 
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Hence the Yakuts break and throw on the jfrave-mound the 
ihoveJs, the bledges, the stakes—in a word, everything used in 
the funeral (RHU xlvi. 211). The Apache also leave the shovel 
on the grave (Am. Anthr.^ new ser., vii. [1006] 493) ; the Melan¬ 
esians of Efate throw it into the sea (Rep. Axiitr. Ass. Iv. 727). 
The VVarnndi, in Central Africa, throw on the tomb the door of 
the hut, and the basket with which the earth has been taken 
out of the grave (van der Burgt, 39). Among the Baganda, all 
who have taken part in the burial must wash their hands with 
moist plantain fibre, and the fibre thus iised is put on the 
grave (JAI xxxii. 47). The Negroes in Jamaica, as we have 
seen, often throw on the grave the water in which the cor])se 
was washed (§ VI. 5 ). In Europe similar practices are found. 
In France the bowl which has contained the holy water used for 
aspersion during the ceremonies is thrown into the tomb; and 
formerly in Brittany the incense brazier was buried with the 
coffin (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 79). In Central Silesia every¬ 
thing used for the toilet of the corpse—the comb, sponge, rags, 
soap, and so forth—is put into tne coffin. Even the needle 
and thread used for sewing the shroud must not be removed, 
but left hanging to \i(ZVV iii. 161). But economy sometimes 
prevails. In some parts of Brunswick the bier and tools remain 
only for a few days on the grave (ih. viii. [1898] 437). It is 
as if the Infection were then at an end. Another motive may, 
however, be present: they may be placed there to keep the 
dead man down b« long as there is any chance of his returning?, 
and be removed when this is over. The author cited adduces in 
favour of this suggestion the fear of the dead betrayed in the 
haste with which the relatives left behind in the house, when the 
funeral procession has started, shut the door in order that the 
dead may not fetch any one else. But this is a wide-spread 
custom. 

5 . Blood and hair. —Among many peoples, the 
deJiriuni of grief, or more often perhaps (in aeeord- 
ance with well-estahlislied custom) the desire to 
divert suspicion of having caused the death hy 
witchcraft, and the fear of the deceased himself, 
lead tlie mourners frantically to (uit and wound, 
and even to mutilate, themselves. 

Tho practice was forbidden to the ancient Hebrews by the 
Deutcronomical legislation (14l) ; hence we may conclude that 
it had been previously in use among them, as well as among 
their neighbours. It is universal among the Australian Black- 
fellows, and is reported from Polynesia, Melanesia, the East 
Indian islands, and from North and South Amerh^a. In very 
many of these cases the custom is to let the blood drip over tho 
corpse. t)f Australian tribes, we are definitely informed that 
after the body was placed in the ground the mourners stood or 
k!ielt over it in turn, and were struck by a large boomerang on 
the head until the blood flowed over the cori)se. In other cAses 
the blood drips upon the grave after it has been filled in (cfA/ 
xxiv. (1896] 187; Curr, Anstr. Race, Melbourne and Bond. 
1886-87, ii. 179; Spencer-Oillen», 607, 609; FL xiv, [1903] 336). 
Among the Orang Sakei of Sumatra the kindred, making a 
cross-cut with a knife on their foreheads, drop the blood on the 
face of the corpse (VVilken, Haaropfer , . . hex den V6tkem Indo- 
ncsiens, Amsterdam, 1886-1887, p. 19). Four North American 
Indians from Montana, who were executed for murder at 
Helena, on the head-waters of the Missouri, in December 1890, 
wore mourned hy two squaws. One of the squaws cut off two 
of her fingers and threw them into the grave. The other ga.Hhed 
her face. Both caused the blood to flow into the grave 
(Letourneau, iy£v. rel., Paris, 1802, p, 187). 

We may assume, without much risk of mistake, 
that the rite in its complete and undegraded form 
included the dropping of the blood upon the dead 
body, and where this is not done the rite is in 
decay. Probably also it is only persons standing 
in certain specitic relations with the dead who 
are commonly expected to perform it. This is 
certainly the rule with some of the Australian 
tribes. We may suspect it of other peoples also. 
If it has not been retrorded, that may be because 
the point would be likely to escape not merely the 
casual traveller, but any one whose attention has 
not been specially drawn to it. But it is by no 
means invariable (c.g. the Arawaks mentioned be¬ 
low, § XVII. i). The meaning of the rite has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is not merely^ 
a propitiatory otl'ering ; it may bo this, but it is 
much m(»re. A comparison of the blood-covenant 
and other blood-rites renders it almost certain that 
one object, at least, is that of elVecting a corporal 
union with the dead. But is that the only object ? 
First of all, there can be no question that the 
intention is to cause sutl'ering to the survivors. 
This will be better discussed when we come to the 
section on ‘ Mourning ’ (§ XVII.). Further, human 
blood is frequently given for medical purposes, or 
to strengthen the recipient (Strack, Das Blut^ 1900, 


27 tt ; Spencer-Gillen*, 461). It Is, therefore, not 
impossible that the object of letting the mourners^ 
blood drip over the corpse may be to strengthen 
the dead man for his life in the next world. This 
\vould bo quite consistent with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of expressing sorrow or pity {Torres Str, 
Exj^ed. vi, [1908] 154). But there is, so far as the 
present writer is aware, no evidence pointing de¬ 
cisively to this iiiteri)retation. Moreover, it is 
always necessary to remember that rites diil'erent 
in intention are often similar in ex[)ression—a 
fact which makes their inter])retation a matter of 
peculiar difiiciilty. 

Parallel witli the rite of dropping blood on the 
corpse is another mourning rite—that of cutting or 
tearing the hair and burying it with the corp.se, or 
dedicating it at the grave. It is even mure widely 
diffused than the former. 

At the cremation of Patroclns his comrades cut off their hair 
and heaped it on the body ; and Achilles, cutting off the golden 
lock that his father had vowed to offer at his return home to the 
river Spercheios, put it into the dead hands to bear away (11. 
xxiii. 135-141). So the mourners among the Sioux cut locks of 
their hair and fling them on the body ; and these locks are 
bound up with it, and with the dead man’s valuables, before it 
is put into the grave-box or coffin (/ RREW 159). Locks of 
human hair have been found with mumniies in the ancient 
cemetery on the bay of Ohacota, in southern Peru, and a large 
lock of soft human hair W'as found beneath the head of an infant 
(Rep. I'rahody Mus. xi. [1878] 286 ff.). Arab women cut their 
hair on the death of a husband, or of a father, or other near re¬ 
lation, and spread the tresses on the tomb, or hang them on 
stakes or cords above it (Jaussen, 94; Hartland, Lr ii. 220); 
while among the R^ji of the United Provinces of India ‘the 
children of the deceased and his 3 ^ounger brothers get their 
heads, beards, and moustaches shaved, and the hair is thrown 
on the grave' (Crooke, TC'w. 213). Among tho Chechenes of 
the Caucasus the long queue of hair of the widow' of the deceased 
is cut off and thrown into the grave ; dow-n to the middle of 
the 18th cent., it is said, her ear used to be thus sacrificed 
(Anthropog, iii. 736). The practice is not yet obsolete in modern 
Europe among the Montenegrin women. Not very long ago, 
indeed, when the men habitually shaved their heads and 
suffered only one long crown-lock to grow, that was cut off and 
thrown into the grave (JAJ xxxix. 93). 

But, as with the drop[)ing of blood, it is hy no 
means everywhere that the hair is dedicated in 
this way. It is often burnt. 

The Bilqula of British Columbia, and some of the C'entral 
Tribes of Australia, e.g., dispose of it thus (Rrit. At:.^nc. Report, 
1801, p. 419; Spencer-Cillen b, 507, 520). Tlie latter, indeed, 
sometimes mix it with some of the hair of tho decreased and make 
it up into a girdle, which is worn by the avenger of the dead 
during the punitive expedition (Spencer-Gillenb, 643; cf. 514). 

More usually, however, we are not told what is 
done with the hair. In some instances this may 
be due to omission to observe, or forgetfulness to 
record, on the part of the reporter, a portion of the 
rite that is 01 importance. In tho majority of 
cases we are probably right in assuming that the 
disposal of the hair is not an integral portion ol 
the rite—that, in fact, the rite has ended with 
the cutting of tho hair. Whether the dedication 
of the locks at or in the grave, or hy burning, has 
in such ca.ses ceased by ritual decay, or wliether 
the dedication never took place, it is ditiicult to 
say. One object, at all events, of the dedication 
of the hair is, like that of the blood, to form a bond 
of union with the dead. Tho converse rite of tak¬ 
ing a lock of hair of the dead may be said to be 
world-wide. Nor is it contined to a lock of hair : 
it extends in .some cases to the nails and pieces 
of the garments. In the West Indian island of 
St. Croix the persons who wash the corpse prior 
to burial always take a lock of hair, a garment, or 
at least a fragment of a garment, in order to pre- 
vent the spirit from molesting them (Hartland, 
LP ii. 319), It must he borne in mind that, 
according to the theory of sympathetic magic, any 
ortion of a human being, sucli as hair, naiJ.s, skin, 
ones, and so forth, which has become detached, is 
still, in spite of separation, in effective sympathetic 
union with the body of which it once formed part; 
for the personality inheres in every part of the 
body. The doctrine extended to the effigy, the 
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clothes, the property, and even to the personal 
name; so that anything done to any of these 
objects allects the owner as if it were done directly 
to him. He is in a sense present in each of them. 
Not only, therefore, if f take a lock of a dead man’s 
hair do I establish eil’ective union with him so as 
to prevent him from inflicting any harm upon me; 
but, conversely, if I give him a lock of mine or a 
drop of my blood, we are bound together by a 
similar bond. It is sometimes suggested that, as 
in tlie case perhaps of the dripping of blood, the 
throwing of hair on, or giving it to, the corpse is an 
attempt to endow the dead with some of the vital 
strength of the survivors. This is, according to 
savage theory, not impossible ; but there is no 
direct evidence in support of it. Another sug¬ 
gestion is that it is a relic of human sacrifice to the 
dead—the gift of a part for the wliole, or a mere 
symbol. Human sacrifices, as we liave seen, are 
common enough. Evidence, however, of the in¬ 
tention of a gift of hair, as a commutation of the 

ractice of human sacrifice, does not, so far as we 

now, exist. It would seem more likely in the 
gift of blood or of severed members, such as those 
of the Montana squaws above cited; but even 
there proof is wanting. On the other liand, there 
is evidence that sometimes where the rite is not 
completed by giving the hair to the corpse the 
intention is merely purification, as where tne hair 
is cut at the end of the mourning. 

Before leaving the subject it may be added that, 
while among many savage peoples there is weeping 
as well as blood-letting over the corpse, in Europe 
it is believed that tears ought not to be allowed to 
fall on the body. Even to weep overmuch, apart 
from the corpse, is wrong, because it prevents the 
dead from resting in the grave. There are many 
stories in European folklore of the dead who have 
ajipearod to survivors to reproach them with their 
exce.ssive grief, and have exhibited their shrouds 
wet with their tears. Further, it is most import¬ 
ant not to allow anything worn by a survivor to 
be buried with the corpse, or put into the grave. 
To do so means decline and death to the person to 
whom the article belongs; hence it is sometimes 
done nialiciou.sly, and is reckoned witchcraft. 

6. Fire. —Ill the lower culture it is not unusual 
to light a fire at or on the grave—a practice common 
in Australia, where the reason assigned is to warm 
the ghost. The tribes aliout Maryborough add a 
further reason : to keep away the spirits of dead 
blacks of other tribes, or of bad men of their own 
tribe (Howitt, 470). 

These fires at or on the graves are maintained for varying 
periods, ac;cording to the tribe, or the amount of affection for 
the deceased ; and sometimes several are lighted. The same 
custom is found on several of the Melanesian islands and 
those of the East Indian Archipelago (L’Xnf/irop. xiii. 776; 
JAI xxxiii, 120; Bep. Austr. Ash. iv. 711; Anthropos, 1. 23, 
Iv. 465; lladdon, Torres Str. Rep. v. 249, 260; Riedel, 142, 
143; Kruijt, 310), among various peoples of Further India and 
Assam (Lunet, 330; JAI xxxii. 135, xxvi. 200), amony the in¬ 
sular Caribs and tribes of South America (/nf. Arch. xiii.,Suppl. 
67, 69. 81). In North America, the Tarahumares of Mexico, who 
bury In caves, light a fire the first night after burial. All Iheir 
bunal-caves are consequently blackened with smoke (Lumholtz, 
Uriknovm Mexico^ N.Y. 1903, i. 70, 383). The Seininoles of 
Florida make a fire at each end of the grave and keep it up 
for three days, while after nightfall torohes are waved In the 
air, that the bad birds of the night may not get at the dead 
man {5 RBEW 621). The practice of lighting fires at the grave 
is reported of the Hupa (Goddard, 70, 72) and the Yurok on the 
other side of the continent in California (Powers, Contrib. N. 
Am. fiVAnof. iii. [1877] &8). The latter believe the fire Is necessary 
to light the spirit of the departed on its perilous journey to the 
other world. The same belief and consequent practice were 
known to the Algonquins ; and the Klamath of the North-West 
keep up a fire for the three days which are occupied with the 
funeral ceremonies, holding that, until they are finished, the 
soul of the dead is in danger from O niah-d, said to mean 
the devil. In addition to lighting the fire, the survivors 
howl around the grave in order to scare away the demon 
(1 RBE]V 107). 

From the numerous remains of fires in the pre-historic burial- 
mounds of the United States there seems reason to conjecture 


that at one time the practice of lighting fires at the grave ej^ 
tended over a wide area, of which the modern instances cited 
may be the survival (6 RRA’IF 17, 26, 47, 71, 78). 

More than one reason, as we have seen, is alleged 
for the custom. On the one hand, it is to warm 
the ghost, and to light and comfort it on its way to 
the other world ; on the other hand, it is to drive 
away evil-disposed beings. The use of fire and 
lights for the latter purpose is widely extended. 
It is, beyond reasonable doubt, the origin of the 
European practice of the lights in the death 
chamber, of the candles sometimes put into the 
dying hands, of the consecrated tapers that sur 
round the coffin at the funeral. Similarly, lights 
are kept burning in the chamber with a new-born 
child and its mother, as a protection against 
witches and fairies ; and they are used for the like 
purpose on many other occasions. But there is 
another reason equally potent, namely, to keep 
away the dead man himself. This reason may not 
he operative in all cases, as in Australia where it 
is definitely believed that the ghost haunts the 
fire on the grave, or among the Yurok where it is 
required to light the ghost in its perilous passage 
of a greasy pole across the chasm to the other 
world. But in other cases it is clear that the tire 
is a defence against the dead man himself. 

One Australian tribe is said to go the length of cutting off the 
corpse's head and roasting it in the fire made upon the grave. 
When the head is thoroughly charred, it is broken up into little 
bits, which are left among the hot coals of the dying fire. ' The 
theory is that the spirit, rising from the grave to follow the 
tribe, misses its head and goes groping about to find it; but, 
being bereft of its head, it is, of course, blind, and therefore, not 
being able to see the fire, gets burnt. This frightens it so 
terribly that it retires into the grave with all expedition, 
and never again presumes to attempt a renewal of social inter¬ 
course with the human denizens of this world ’ (JAI xiv. [1886] 
88). We have already seen that among the Eskimo of Greenland 
a lighted chip is waved behind the corpse when it is taken out 
of the house, with a clear intimation to the dead to be gone 
(§ IX. 7 ). In the Southern Nicobars a fire is made, even before 
the burial, at the entrance of the hut, out of cliips from the bier 
and coco-nut husks, on purpose to bar the ghost; while, before 
the grave is filled in, the spirits of those present are waved out 
of it by a torch, thus rendering unmistakable the intention to 
place a barrier of fire between the living and the dead (Ind. 
Cens. Rep., 1901, ili. 209). So, too, among the Ewho of 'Togo- 
land, who bury under the hut, a fire is maintained during the 
whole period of mourning, and strongly smelling herbs are 
burnt in it to keep the ghost at a distance (Globxis, Ixxxi. [1002] 
190). The same motive may account for the practice in some 
districts of Europe of burning on the road from the house to 
the cemetery, after the funeral procession has passed, the straw 
on which the corpse has lain (Am Urquell, vi. [1896] 201). 

XI. Precautions against haunting.—i. Burying 
the soul .—Ceremonies of the kind referred to in 
§ IX. 8 seem to be directed to securing the soul, 
in default of the body, and performing over it the 
funeral rites. This was expressly the case in China 
(de Groot, iii. 847). But it is not only where the 
body is not obtainable that the soul is ouried. 

Several of the tribes of Northern Tongking collect the souls of 
the deceased and bury them, either with the body or apart in a 
separate grave (Lunet, 163, 244, 274). The mixed Melane.sian 
and Polynesian population of Savage Island stand in great fear 
of the aitu, the spirit of the departed. Their injunction to a 
dying man is ; 'If you leave us, go altogether.’ At the burial, 
heavy stones are thrown upon the grave to keep the aitxi down. 
Prior to the burial they spread a piece of white bark-cloth 
beside the body, and the insect that first crawls upon it is care¬ 
fully wrapped up and buried with the body ; it is the mo’ui, the 
soul. Further, a dome of concrete is made over the grave to 
prevent the ghost from rising (Thompson, Savane IslaiQi, Lend. 
1902, p. 52; JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). So the inhabitants of the 
Nicobar Islands bury beneath the body a cloth carefully wrapped 
up, which is believed to contain the soul (Int. Arch. vl. [1893] 
24). Among some of the Ewhe of Togoland, when one has been 
fatally bitten by a snake (one of the kinds of evil death), on 
the ninth day after burial the witch-doctor starts before dawn 
for the place in the bush where the deceased was bitten. His 
object is to fetch the soul. He takes only one man with him, 
so as not to frighten it. He perforins incantations, summons 
the soul, and addresses soothing words to it. Presently he 
is joined by the young men of the village, who unite in en¬ 
deavouring to console the ghost. They dig up the earth from 
the spot where the fatal wound was given, and put it in a jar, 
which is bound with some white fabric. The jar is put on the 
head of somebody who has previously met with the same 
accident, but has recovered ; and with the firing of guns the 
prot^ession returns to the iiouse. Thence, accompanied by those 
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who have remained at homo, they proceed to the place in the 
bush where ll»e unfortunate ma/i has been buriecl. They set 
the jar upside down on the grave and leave it there: it contains 
the soul (Spieth, 290 ; cf. 756, 760). Among the Brassmen of the 
Ijower Niger a man who dies wdth unhealed sores ftherefore ‘a 
had death ’) is buried apart from the ordinary ourial-place. 
But his soul is afterwards evoked, and with an elaborate cere- 
mon 3 ' embodied in a wooden flgure and buried in the proper 
place (Leonard, 168). 

2. Binding and mutilating the body. —The in¬ 
tention of burying the soul is to prevent its wander¬ 
ing about, haunting the survivors, and perchance 
causing them misfortune or deatli. This is, of 
course, by no means the only precaution. We have 
already met with many, and there are some others 
which must be noticea here. The binding of the 
body in the attitude proper to burial (see § VIII. 2) 
has this at least for one of its objects. It is indeed 
often expressly reported as the object (e.g. JAI 
X. 145). It is said in Lincolnshire that ‘when 
the corpse is placed in the coffin you must never 
forget to tie the feet, else the dead may return, 
or some other spirit may take possession of the 
body for his own purposes’ (Gutch and Peacock, 
Lines. Cou7\ty FL, 1908, p. 240). The practice of 
tying the feet, or at least the great toes together, 
is, in fact, not uncommon in Euroj)e. 

But binding is not enough. We saw that the 
sinews and tlie backbone were sometimes cut. 

The Basuto and Bechnana are not alone in these practices; 
they are found in other Afrifian peoples. The customs of 
Australia are even more revolting. The Herbert River tribes 
beat the corpse with a club, often so violently as to break the 
bones ; and incisions are made in the stomach, on the shoulders, 
and in the lungs, and are filled with stones (How'itt, p. 474). A 
tribe in Western Australia, as has been mentioned, burns the 
head and breaks up the charred bones, for the express purpose 
of preventing the deceased from haunting the survivors, it is 
said that certain of the Negroes of Bahia break all the lon^ bones 
and twist the neck of the corpse (Rodrigues, UAminUnne 
fUichisie des n^qrea de Bahia, 1900, p, 119). When one has 
been killed by lightning, the Omaha of North America are 
accustomed to bury the body on the very spot where the death 
ocxmrred, face downwards, and the soles of the feet previou.sly 
slit (JAFL ii. (1SS9JI00). The practice in Europe, though not 
literally identical, has been parallel down to within the lifetime 
of the present generation. It is not very long since suicides 
were buried at cross-roads with a stake through the body. 
Another way of dealing with them was to cut off the head 
and place it between the legs. A mediieval corpse which had 
suffered this mutilation was found a few years ago in a stone 
coffin in Royston (ffuirch, near Barnsley (i^L xii. 101). Bodies 
have been found wuth the same mutilation in a cemetery 
in Albania, dating pmbably from the 4th or 6th cent. a.d. 
{L’Anthrop. xii. hCi.'O; it was well known throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and w’as practised as lately ns the year 
1892 among the Lithuanian population of Somenishki in the 
Government of Kovuo {Am IJrqtiell, v. (1894] 87), in the latter 
case avowedl.v that the deceased might not be in a condition 
to ‘walk’ and injure the fields; for suicides are believed to 
‘ walk ’ in the shape of Germans, or else as he-goats, to mislead 
wayfarers, or with the weapon or cord in their hands with 
which they have Liken their lives. They injure the fields by 
causing hail and storms ; and the touch of their bodies blights 
the earth : hence they are buried in waste places (Am Urq-aell, 
lii. [1892] 60, 62, 53). 

The cremation of vampires has already been mentioned (§ VII. 

(/;)). A dead man who ^ve trouble among the ancient Norse 

y haunting was often taken up and burnt. Sometimes milder 
measures were successful, as in the case of Thorolf Halt-foot, 
who was removed to another grave with a wall so high that none 
but fowl flying could cross it (Morris, Ere-dwellers, 1892, p. 92). 
The fencing of graves is by no means always to protect the dead; 

robably it is quite as much for the protection of the living. 

hus the Chererniss fence the grave with stakes that the dead 
may not get out and walk the fields (Smirnov, Pop. Jinnoises, i. 
138). Many of the South American tribes with the same object 
■tamp down the earth upon the corpse ; and the Achagoas even 
cover the grave with mortar and carefully fill up every morning 
any cracks that may have taken place {Int. Arch, xlil., Suppl, 
93, 96). Cists, nrns, coffins, and grave-boxes also serve the pur¬ 
pose of shutting in the dead, that they may not torment the 
survivors; and perhaps this was their original intention. 
Among the natives of South Australia it seems to have been 
the custom to stop and fasten up all the orifices of the body, 
doubtless to keep the ghost within {JAI viii. [18791 898)—a 

ractice adopted by the Malays (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 401). 

he inhabitants of Nias bind not only the fingers and toes, 
but also the jaws, and put stoppers in the nostrils to keep in 
the soul (Modigliani, Aiox, 1890, p. 283), A more barbarous 
precaution is practised in Bulgaria, where sometimes a needle 
IS stuck Into the navel of the corpse (Strausz, Bvhjaren, 464). 
On the islands of Ambon and Uliose, in the Moluccas, this 
form of protection is used only in the case of women dying in 
child-becL In such a case thorns and pins are stuck betw'een 
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the joints of the fingers and toes, in the knees, shoulders, and 
elbow's, eggs of hens or dutka are laid under the chin and arm- 
pite, and a portion of the corpse’s hair is brought outwards and 
nail^ fast between the coffin and its lid. These elaborate pre¬ 
cautions are intended to prevent the deceased from getting out 
of the coffin and flying away in the form of a bird, to plague 
men and pregnant women. Even if she succeeded in getting 
out, it is believed that she would not forsake the eggs (Riedel, 
81). 

It should, however, be said that the corpse is sometimes 
wounded with quite a different intention from that just men¬ 
tioned. The Puri of South America open the breast to let out 
the soul (/wL Arch, xiii., Suppl. 87). Another South American 
tribe, the Ijcngua of the Paraguayan Chaco, in accordance with 
a well-known principle of sympathetic magic, cut open the 
stomach of one whose death they attribute to witchcraft, and 
insert a stone and some charred bones. This is supposed to 
revenge the death by killing the wizard {JA I xxxi. 296; cf. 
Hartland, LP ii. 109). Some of the Naga tribes of Assam wound 
the corpse on the head, that the deceased may l>e received as 
a warrior with distinction in the other worldVJA/ xxvi. 198* 
AiilV xii. 454). 

XII. Return from the funeral.—The deceased 
being thus comfortably provided for and admonished 
byword and deed to stay where he has been put, or 
to go into the other world, and in any case not to 
meddle with the living, the mourners return from 
the grave. What they have to dread is that, in 
spite of these and other precautions, the ghost may 
attach himself to them and thus succeed in getting 
home again. For, as is obvious from what has 
already been said, the dead man is regarded as by 
no means willing to be deprived of the society to 
which he has been accustomed. Accordingly tlio 
burial is often conducted with the greatest liaste. 

Thus among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon, when the corpse has 
been put into the coffin, it is hustled away with the help of 
many willing hands; no time is wasted at the graveside; the 
filling up of the grave is done in the shortest possible time-— 
probably, in the case witnessed by Jenks, not over one minute 
and a half; and away the mourners hurry, most of them 
at a dog-trot, to wash themselves in the river (A. E. Jenks, 
Bontoc Igorot, 1906, p. 78). On the other hand, so deeply 
defiled are the members of the family considered by the Papuan 
tribes, and so impossible is it for them at once to get rid of the 
ghost, that they erect a hut on the grave and there camp for 
six weeks or more, the widows in particular huddled in one 
corner away from the rest, invisible and unwashed {ARW iv. 
346). The Ojibwa widow springs over the grave and then 
runs zigzag behind the trees, as if she were fleeing from some 
one. She thus dodges the ghost of her husband, that it may 
not haunt her (Jones, Ojebway Indian*, 1861, p. 99). 

Specimens of the obstacles put in tlie way of the 
ghost have already been given. Without going 
over the same ground, a few examples may here be 
noted of the methods of preventing the ghost from 
attaching itself to those who have taken part in 
the last rites. 

The Batak priest, as the grave is being closed, beats the air 
with a stick to drive away the souls of the living men {ARW 
vii. 604). In the Southern Nicobar Islands the family return 
to the hut, w'hcre they sleep. The next day it is purified by 
brushing and washing, the mourners bathe and are anointed 
on the head and shoulder by a priest, and a lighted torch is 
waved ‘ to drive away the spirits ’{Ind. Cens. Rep., 1901, iii. 209) 
In North-Eastern Rhodesia all spit on the grave when it is 
filled up, and return to the village without looking back. This 
is now said to be a precaution against giving a clue to soinje 
watchful hywna to dig up the body; it is more likely that the 
custom originated in a precaution of a different sort (Jonm. 
A/r. Soc. V. 436). The Masurs of Eastern Prussia hold that the 
deceased accompanies the first bearer home, whereupon the 
latter asks him: ‘Have I made thy bed properly? If not, I 
will make it better.’ Only then is the ghost appeased and goes 
back to the grave (Toppen^, 110). The Mordvin mourners stop a 
little distance from the graveyard, and one of the gravediggers, 
with the same tool that he has used to dig the grave, draws a 
circle round them. This is repeated twice. When they reach 
the house, the oldest woman of the family throws In their way a 
log and a cutlass, over which they step. The intention of the 
cutlass is to frighten the deceased, who, according to popular 
belief, is at their heels (Smirnov, i. 364). In the Babar Archi¬ 
pelago four stakes with cross-beams are set up over the grave 
and a piece of coarse red cotton stuff stretched across them in 
the form of a canopy. A piece of rotan Is fastened to one of 
the stakes, and one end of it is held by the villagers present. 
The rotan being held taut, the head of the household, counting 
from one to seven, cuts it in two with one blow of his parang. 
■The end left in the hands of the survivors is brought back by 
one of the kin to the house of the departed, os a symbol that all 
intercourse with the departed is broken off, and that he now 
l>elongs to the kindred in the other world (Riedel, 369). The 
firing of guns and beating of drums, so usual at a funeral in 
various parts of Africa, is probably intended to drive away the 
ghost. Elsewhere, as in Melanesia, it is avowedly hunted away. 
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XITI. Lingering of the soul.—The unwillingness 
of the soul to sever its earthly ties is not easily 
overcome. So far from retiring into the other 
world M'lien the last hroath has left the body, it 
habitually lingers at the place of death, or with 
the corpse. 

The Huron ghost walks in front of the funeral procession, 
and remains in the cemetery until the feast of the de:i(l; by 
night, however, it stalks through the village ami eats the 
leavings of the food of the living (Le Jeune, Jesuit Ret. x. (1636] 
143). In a Negro funeral in Jamaica the ghost sits on the cotfln 
(FL XV. [1904] 208). The Korean ghost, more luxurious, rides in 
a sedan chair (JAI xxv. 351). About Konigsberg, if you look 
through the gravedigger’s arm when the coffin is being let down 
into the grave, you cAn see tiie ghost (Am C/rquell, ii. 80). 

In the belief of i)eoples in every part of the world 
it haunts the grave for a period variously stated 
from a few days to many months, or even an in¬ 
definite period. Indeed, as already indicated, the 
grave is often conceived as the }>ormanent resi- 
aence not merely of the body, but of the soul. 
Where the belief in a world of tiie dead is developed, 
the ghost usually de])arts at latest after the per¬ 
formance of certain rites to be discussed hereafter 
(§ XXL). Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to 
its wants by the placing of food and sometimes a 
shelter on the grave. The tribes of Central 
Nigeria considerately leave a small hole in the 
grave-mound, where it may go in and out (L. Des- 
plagnes, Le Plateau central nigh'ien^ Paris, 1907, 
pp. ‘249, 257, 262). It even sets at defiance the 
precautions taken to prevent it from returning to 
its earthly home. 

A common superstition In Europe is that a mother who dies 
leaving a suckling returns for six weeks after the funeral to 
suckle her little one. According to the Ikilgarians, the ghost 
lingers for forty days in the house, and returns again on the 
first Easter Day until the first Whitsunday after the funeral 
(Strausz, 461, 458). The Minangkabau Malays of the I’adang 
llighlands keep the seat and bed of the deceased clean and tidy 
for a hundred days, lest the ghost be offended; for it haunts 
the house during that period (Rijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederiandifch-rndie\ xxxix. [1890] 70). Among 
the Yakuts the ghost wanders round the body, visits the places 
the dead man frequented in his lifetime, and tries to complete 
any work he has left unfinished. In the silence of the night the 
ghosts of men attend to the cattle and meddle with the harness, 
while the ghosts of women may be heard washing up the dishes, 
sweeping the rooms, tidying the granary or the chests, sighing 
and whispering the while. The survivors may sometimes even 
gee them sitting tranquillv in the firelight or walking^ about the 
fields (RUR xlvi. [1902] 224). 

XIV. Purification of the survivors.—When the 
funeral is ended, all who have taken part in it 
must commonly be purified. As the necessity for 
purification attaches also to all mourners, and is 
sometimes deferred until, or perhaps more fre¬ 
quently repeated after, the completion of the death 
rites, the examples following are, in order to avoid 
repetition, not confined to the immediate return 
from the funeral. The most usual methods of 
purification are by fumigation and bathing. 

The fiuahlayi of New South Wales fumigate themselves beside 
the grave at and after a burial. A widow covers herself with 
mud and sleeps beside a smouldering fire all night. Three days 
afterwards she and her si-sters (who might have been her hus¬ 
band’s wives) are chased down to the creek, where a fire has 
previously been lighted. She catches l)old of the smoking 
bush ; putting it under her ann she jumps into the creek with 
it and extinguishes it in the water. As it goes out, she drinks 
sojne of the smoky water. On emerging she is smoked at the 
fire and ^lls to her husband, who is supposed to answer her. 
Not until then is she allowed to speak ; the only utterances 
permitted to her up to that time have been lamentations. On 
her return to the camp another fumigation, apparently of the 
entire population, is made, and she continues to wear mourning 
for many months (K. Langloh Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, pp. 
80, 88, 93). Among the Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
the women are released from their ban of silence by a cere¬ 
mony, of which the chief item consists in their brushing them¬ 
selves all over with burning twigs taken from a fire they have 
lighted for the purpose (Spencer-Oillenb, 654). Yakut grave¬ 
diggers, on returning from the cemetery, purify themselve.s at a 
fire made of chips of the coffin, before they enter the yurt 
(RUR xlvi. 211), When a Pechuana widower is married, both 
he and his new bride must undergo an elaborate fumigation 
UAI XXXV. 307); among the Bangala one who touches a dead 
body is placed in a circle of fire for purification (JAI xxxix. 
114). The Mar.ganja mourners not only bathe, but rub them¬ 
selves with ‘ medicine-water ’ (Rattray, Some Folk-lore Stories 


and Songs in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 94). The ancient Hebrews 
accounted every one who touched a dead bodv or a grave, 
or who came into the tent where a corpse lay, unclean for 
seven days; and he was excluded from the community aim 
•om all religious rites. He was sprinkled on the third 
lid again on the seventh day with the ‘water of separation, 
in which were mingled the ashes of the sin-olfenng. oo 
contagious was bis uncleanness or tabu that it atUicned b 
everything he touched, and even to the clean person who 
sprinkled him. Moreover, the unclean man after the sprinkling 
on the seventh day was required to bathe, and both he and the 
clean person who sprinkled him had to wash their clothes ; nor 
was either of them reckoned (dean until the evening (Nu • 
61). Among the Bontoc Igorot of Buztm all who take part in 
the burial hurry to the nver to wash (Jenks, 79). Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco they drink hot water and 
then bathe in hot water. The near relatives are considered 
unclean for a time and are excluded from the village. Before 
re-entering it thev purify themselves by washing in hot water 
and putting aside the tokens of their mourning (Gnibb, Arnottg 
the Indians, p. 44). The Billooets of British Columbia hold 
the funeral feast immediately on returning from the grave. 
The members of the household of the deceased |.ia8S the next 
four days in fasting, lamentations, and ceremonial ahlutions. 
Their hair is then cut, they are painted and oiled, the hair is 
tied up, and they hold a second feast with inore cheerful 
countenances. A young widower often goes into the forest 
alone for a year, builds himself a sweat-house, and drives the 
‘bad medicine' of his dead wife out of his body by repeated 
sweating or hot baths. A young widow during the whole 
perio<l of mourning undergoes continuous ceremonial washings 
or cleansings, for the double purpose of lengthening her own 
life and rendering herself innocuous to her next husband, who 
would otherwise be short-lived (JAI xxxv. 137ff.). Among 
the Thompson Indians the widow or widower, immediately 
after the death, goes out and passe-s through a patch of rose 
bushes four times. Among ot her ceremonies, a widower washes 
in the creek and cleans himself with fresh fir-twigs morning and 
evening for a year. It i.s significant that any grass or l-ranches 
on which a widow or wid('wer sits or lies down will wither up 
(Jesup Exped. i. 332, 333). 

The meaning of these ceremonies ii probably 
expres.se(l in the belief of the Pima of California, 
who liold tliat ghosts are uncanny tilings to have 
about; they are liable to touch sleeping persons, 
which is a summons to accompany the ghost hack 
to the shades (26 AYi^lP[1908] 194). Hence the 
Lillooet widow must free herself from the ghost, 
both for her own sake and for that of her next hus¬ 
band. And the contagious character of the death- 
pollution is shown by the custom of the Huj>a 
which requires every one who has touclied a corpse 
to cover his head until purification, ‘ lest the world 
be spoiled’ (Goddard, Hupa TextSy 1904, p. 224 n.). 

In Europe similar beliefs and practices have pre¬ 
vailed throughout historic times. 


The ancient Greeks put at the door of the death-chamber a 
vessel full of pure water obtained from another liouse, so that 
all who came out might purify themselves (Rohde, Psyche, L 
219). It is still a very wide-spread custom on the Continent to 
meet the funeral party, on returning to the house, with water 
and towel, that all who have taken part may wash their hands 
before entering. In Istria the water is poured over a firebrand 
(iilob'ns, xcii. [1907] 88). In Central France, two generations 
ag-o, the members of the funeral party used to hasten to the 
nearest brook or pool. In some of the villages so contagious 
was the pollution held that, if the funeral procession passed 
any clothes hanging out to dry, the clothes were always washed 
again (I.aiMiel de la Salle, ii. 79, 80). In the Tyrol all in¬ 
habitants of the house are assembled and fumigated by the 
house-father before the corpse leaves the house; to be absent 
from this ceremony is to run the risk of a speedy death. In 
another district when a dead body is carried out, every one must 
forthwith wash his clothes, otherwise a second corpse will soon 
be borne out (von Zingerle, pp. 49, 60). 

XV. Funeral feasts.—A feast is usually (in the 
lower culture invariably) a part of the funeral 
rites. Frequently, indeed, a feast is partaken of 
in the presence of the corpse, another (.sometimes 
kept up for days, or repeated at stated intervals) 
on the return from the funeral, and a third when 
the rites are closed by the second funeral, or 
re-burial of the bones (§ XXI.), and the mourning 
comes to an end. 

I. Before the funeral .— 


Among the Gilbert Islanders, when the corpse’s toilet is com¬ 
pleted, the wailing begins. In the meantime a feast with 
dancing and songs is prepared outside the hut where the 
body lies; and every one in turn, after his wailing is over, 

f roes and Joins the feast, which lasts for three days before the 
nterment takes place (Int. Arch. ii. [1889] 42). In the Oauos 
Valley, Colombia, the dried corpse was kept in the house for 
two months before burial, and during the whole of that period 
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drinking-bouts, dirges, and singing-contests took place In 
honour of the departed (Globits, xc. 305). The relatives and 
friends of a deceased Araucanian sit round the corpse on the 
bare ground and weep for a while. Others, weeping, bring food 
and drink, of which all partake (Tut, Arch, xiii., Suppl. 105). 
At the death of an Ainu, a large cup of food or a cake or millet, 
and water or sake^ are placed by the head of the corpse after 
it has been laid out. The cori)se is addressed in a farewell 
speech, and invited to partake, before he quite leaves the sur¬ 
vivors, of food and drink such as he loved, ‘for this is our 
good-bye feast made specially for you.’ After the food has 
remained by the corpse for some time, it is taken and reverently 
divided among the nearest relations. Millet cakes and sake are 
also brought into the hut and handed round to all present, 
every one, before drinking, offering two or three drops to the 
spirit of the dead. Part of the millet cake is eaten, and the 
remainder buried In the ashes of the hearth, a little piece by 
each person. After the burial these pieces are collected and 
carried out of the hut to the domestic shrine (Hatchelor, 
Ainu and their Folkl., I/md. p. 556X Among the ancient 
mgan Prussians the body was dressed and placed upright on a 
)ench. The nearest relations then sat down beside it, carous¬ 
ing with beer and wailing {FL xii. 300; Tetzner, 23). The 
ceremony among the Masurs is more elaborate. A messenger 
is sent through the village to summon to the burial, and the 
company is usually numerous. On one side of the room where 
the coqise lies is a long table, the middle of which is occupied 
by the corpse, while all around it are seats for the men. The 
women sit at another long table on the other side of the room. 
After two tedious funeral songs have been sung, schnapps and 
curd-cakes arc served. The schnapps for the men is served in 
bottles with one glass, out of which all drink in turn ; for the 
women it is served in a howl with a spoon, and every woman 
takes a spoonful or two as the 8]>oon and bowl pass down 
the table. The curd-cakes are hamled round in a white apron 
or a basket (Toppen2, 103). 

Tilo custom of eating and drinking in tlio pre¬ 
sence of the dead is wido-s[)roa(] in Knrope as 
elsewhere ; furtlicr examiiles will be adduced 
hereaf I er. 

2. After the funeral .—A feast follows the dis¬ 
posal of the body. 

The Ainu mourners return to the hut; the men make sacred 
willow emblems, called inao, pray, eat, drink, and get help¬ 
lessly intoxicated (Batchelor, 550). Among the Uriya of Orissa 
the fea^Jt occtipies several days (Rice, Occasional. Essays, bond. 
1001, p. 60). 8o the pagan ^^or8emen feasted for throe nights. 
The Masurs, whose ceremony prior to the burial has just 
been described, on returning find the tables and benches so 
arranged that men and women, who had previoualy sat apart, 
can sit together; and the schnapps is tnixed with honey and 
served in bottles. Sometimes it is burnt before being mixed, 
and is then called by a special name. At noon a meal of flesh- 
meat, flsh, and groats thickened with honey Is served. All day 
the men remain in the house comforting the bereaved, and 
likewise comforting themselves with the remains of the food 
and with drink ; nor do they separate until the evening 
(Toppen2, 104). In some [ilaces the corpse, before removal, is 
covered with a table-cloth, and the same table-cloth is put on 
the table at the subseejuent funeral meal {ih. 111). In Ille-et- 
Vilaine neither wine, nor cider, nor coffee, nor liqueur appears 
at the talde; the conversation is carried on in a low tone; as 
the guests finish they retire (A. Grain, FL de VlUe-et’Vilaine, 
ii. [180S1 294). A great contrast is afforded by the Frisian 
population of the mar.shes on the right bank of the lower Wescr. 
They hurry from the church to the house, where piles of cakes, 
long rows of wine-bottles, clay pipes, plates of tobacco, matches, 
and cigars await the gtiests, and the feast begins. Hitherto 
stillness and whispering have reigned in the house. Now eating 
and drinking know no Iiounds; soon the tobaeco-smoke fills 
the house, until it is impossible to see three paces ahead ; all 
tongues are loosened; chattering and Jesting, laughing and 
drinking, the clinking of glasses and the general good humour 
increase from hour to hour {ZW ix. [1899] 55). In various 
parts of Europe it has been found necessary to put a limit by 
statute or local regulation to the expenditure on the funeral 
feast and the other abuses connected with it. 

Anionj; many peoples tlie feast is held at, or 
even upon, the grave. 

'The Ojibwas, who deposit their dead on the ground and 
cover them with a light roofing of poles and mats, as soon as 
this is finished, sit in a circle at the head of the grave and 
resent an offering to the dead of meat, soup, or ‘ fire-w’ntcr.’ 
his, except a certain quantity kept for a nurnt-offering, is 
consumed ny the fnourners (P. Jones, loc. dt.). In the Nicobar 
Islands, the day after the funeral a feast is held at the grave 
‘in the presence of the dead,' at which the relatives and friends 
bind themselves, according to their degree of kindred with the 
departed, to abstain from certain food, drink, and enjoyment 
for a longer or shorter period, the longest terminating with the 
great feast of the dead, when all the eeremonies are concluded 
{Ini. Arch. vi. 25), The Oilvaks burn their dead. When the 
cremation has been accomplished, they sit round and partake 
of the flesh of dogs, killed there end then at the burning-placc 
to accompany the soul of the deceased. They eat a portion of 
it and throw the rest about In all directions, probably for the 
deceased, afterwards adjourning to the yurt, where further 
refreshments are provided {ARW viii. 473). The ancient 


Romans used to offer to the manes on the ninth day after the 
funeral at the grave ; and the meal was taken there. The 
funeral meal is still, or was quite lately, taken in the cemetery 
at Argenli^re in ihe Department of the Hautes Alpes, France ; 
and the cur6 and the family of the deceased sat at a table 
placed upon the grave itself. As soon as the meal was over, 
every one, led by the next-of-kin, drank to the health of the 
departed (Laisnel de la Salle, ii, 81). The custom is not merely 
wide-spread ; it descends demonstrably from a great antiquity. 
Neolithic graves are often found containing remnants of a 
feast, in the shape of broken hones of animals and traces of 
a (ire. 

Ar already meutioTied, the feast following the 
funeral Ls by no means always concluded at one 
sitting. 

The ancient Norse were, and the Uriyas are, however, quite 
abstemious in this respect comparoil with some other peoples. 
In the Moluccas, on the island of KfiH.-ir, iho kinsmen ordinarily 
feast for twenty days in the hf)use of the rlc-ad, and, after 
enjoying all sorts of df'iu;iicies, wind up the solemnily with 
dog's flesh. The Tanembai and Timorlaul Islanders' enjoy 
from ten to a hundred days' Ti stivities (Riedel, 421, The 

Lepers [.slanders goon easing the death’ tor a hundred days 
(Co<lrington, 287); while t}>e Malagasy outdo them all. The 
length and brilliancy of tin ir feasts are, of course, preipni tinned 
to the wealth of the deceased. Rum flows without stint from 
morning to night; and every one present is more or less plunged 
in drunkenness. So long as there is anything to eat and drink 
the feast g ies on, and noltodv thinks of going away. The 
funeral feasts* of high and noble persons have been known to 
last for months (Mad. au siecle, 2S4). Or, on the other 
hand, the least nay be renewed at stated intervals. The 
ancient Prussians held theirfuneral meals on the third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days (Toppen'-^, llln.). The Muhammadan 
Malays feast on the day of the funeral, and on the third, He\ enth, 
and fourteenth days (8keat, Malay Magic, 407). Tlie Chinese 
of Northern Tongking feast every seven days for a month (Lunet, 
89). On the death of a Buriat shaman the funerril feast is held 
at the burning-place, and repeated on the third day, when his 
cremated hones are collected and deposited in a hole hewm in 
the trunk of a big fir, and the rites are at an end for the time 
(JA/ xxiv. 135). This simplicity may he contrasted with the 
Fijian cuatx^m, w'hich reejuircs tliat wailing proeecd in the house 
for four days after the death. On the fourth day a feast 
is held, and it is followed by other.s on the tenth, thirtieth or 
fortieth (when the tomb is dressed), and the hundredth days 
(AnthrojwH, ii. 74). Among the Patagonians the wailing lasts 
for fifteen days after a death. It is accompanied with feasting 
on horseflesh and drinking-bouts, and is renewed every month 
under tlie same stimulating influences, and closed at the end 
of a year with a three days’ celebration (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
103). 

A feast is often held at the completion of the 
funeral ceremonies or of the period of mourning 
(see § XXI.). 

3. Object of funeral feasts .—The object of these 
feasts is not simply hospitality to the invited 
guests ; they indeed very often contribute their 
full share in kind. Nor is the object merely the 
enjoyment of those who partake, or a natural 
reaction from sorrow, or ostentation on the part 
of those who provide them. Doubtless some or 
all of the.se impulses do enter into the motives 
for the frequently repeated and usually extrava¬ 
gant displays, and the gluttony and carousing in¬ 
separable from them. Hut there arc deeper rea.sonR 
for the observance. The above reasons would bo 
insufiieicnt of themselves to account for Mie prac¬ 
tice, shared by civilized Europeans with savage 
Ainu, of holding the first formal meal in tlie 
prc.«!ence of the corpse, or on the grave, if they 
w’ould not indeed positively repel it. Moreover, 
the ceremonial of such a meal is not alw ays that 
of abandonment to the pleasures of the table and 
of social intercourse ; and, finally, the deceased is 
himself, even after cremation or burial, regarded 
as one of the convives. The belief that the dead 
man is present and joins in the fea.st is very wide- 
.spread, and is evidenced in more ways than one. 

In the German districts of Prussia a seat is left for the dead 
man, and food and drink are placed for him. The old Prussians 
used to throw the foo<l and drink destined for him under the 
table (Tbppcn2, llln.). The Thlinket of Brili.sh Coluinhia are 
divided into two intermarrying classes, desi endible cx< lusi\ely 
through women. When a man dies, his body i« carried out by 
iDCinhers of his wife’s class, and the members of his own class 
give them a feast. Before distributing the food the name of 
the dead is pronounced, and a little of the food is put into t he 
fire. By this means he is believed to receive it (ft* RBKW 
431; cf. 462). The utterance of the name is a call to its ownef 
to come and receive his portion. In various Melanesian islands, 
when the name is pronounced, the chief mourner with some 
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of the focxl in his hand saya expressly, ‘This is for you/and 
throws or puts it aside tor the deceased (Codring'ton, 271, 
282, 284). Auionj' the Chinyai' or Ghinyungwe, on the Zambesi, 
a portion of the drink and the blood of the slaughtered 
sheep are poured into the grave, through a hole made for the 

S urpose {JAl xxiii. 421). The Veddaa make an offering to 
le newly dead, and afterwards consume It themselves (Rep. 
OTjord Contj. [list. Rel. i. (32). On some of the Moluccas the 
soul after burial is believed to haunt the neighbourhood of 
the house. On the fifth day a wooden image of the deceased is 
pr^arecl, the soul is enticed into it, and a meal of rice pork 
and chicken is presented. The mouth of the image is daubed 
wth some of the food, and the deceased is addressed: ‘ Eat, 
drink, and watch over us, that no sickness arise.' After the 
deceased has finished, the feast of the survivors begins, and 
lasts all nitrht (Riedel, 3!).5). It is not quite clear from the 
report whether they partake of the identical food that has been 
plac^ before the image ; hut probably they do. The Gheremiss, 
on the fortieth day, go to the cemetery to Invite the dead man 
to join the feast and to bring him hack. In one district one of 
the convives impersonates him dressed in his best clothes. He 
IS seated in the place of honour, and is treated as the master; 

M deceased addresses him as husband, the 

children as father. All night he oaf.s, drinks, and dances with 
we re^. In the intervals of the dances he relates his life in 
the other world and his pleasure ut meeting again those who 
have predecea.sed him ; he begs tlieni not to .sorrow on his 
account—rather let them oftener rejioat the feast of com- 
meinor.-ition (.Smirnov, i. 14;0. So, the Kols of Chota Nigpur 
provide a meal in the dead man’s house, to which Uiey summon 
a man from the Mahali, a neighhouriMg mongrel tribe with 
whoin they never otherwise eat. He comes to the banquet, 
and there represents the decea.sed. Until he has done this no 
meal can he eaten in the house. When the meal is flni.shed he 
departs’, and the house is thenceforward pure, and no longer 
haiinted by the' dead man (Hahn, Kohm/sttim, 84). There is 
a similar prac-tiee among some of the North American tribes 
(M. A. Owen, J<vlkl. of Mmqwjkie Indians, Lond. 1904 p S3X 


The ritual character of the meal i,s rendered 
obvious also by the fact (hat very often it con- 
sists, wholly or in part, of a special kind of food. 
1 ulse was partaken of the Komans, and it 
h^air(‘s proniineiitly in the funeral feasts of many 
parts of modern Europe. Cakes and biseuit.s Jf 
various kinds are also used, from Waic.s to the 
am the Greek islands. It is probaldo that 
this ritual food represcints the flesh of tiio corpse 
and i.s a lon^j^-descendod relic of funeral cannibal’ 
isrn. Ihe Al>b6 Dubois, de.scribin;; tiie ceremonies 
attending tlie cremation of tlie king of Tanioj 
who died in 1801, and two of his wives, informs 
us that some of tlie bones which had escajioil com- 
plete destruction were ground to powder, mi.xed 
with boiled rice, and eaten by twelve Bralinian.s. 
llie object of tliis rite Mas the expiation of tlie 
sins of tlie deceased ; for tbo.se .sins, accordin«»- to 
popular opinion, were transmitted into the bodie.s 
(Dubois-Iioauchamj), 
Abb), lliis i.s preci.sely parallel to the old AVel.sli 
cu.stom of ‘ sin-eatirig,^ wliereby, when tlie corp.se 
was brought out of tlie bouse and laid on the bier 
a man M as found Mdio.se ju-ofession it Mas to per¬ 
form the ceiemony. A loaf of bread was handed 
tohim over thecorp.se before the funeral proces.sion 
started, and a mazar-boM 1 full of beer with a piece 
of nmney (in John Aubrey’s time sixpence), ‘in 
consideration whereof he tooke upon him (iW 
/nao) al the binnes of the Defunct, and freed 
him (or her) from walking after they were dead’ 

hSU r .r-'’ Bavarian 

ni^liland.s a dilleiont interpretation was put upon 

a similar practice. Eormerly, when the corpse had 
been laid on tlie hier and the room carefully washed 
^ ^ ^^ou^ewife prepared the ZeMe?i. 

W n, or corpse, cakes. >avii,g kneaded the 
i on„h, she placed It to rise on the dead body 
befoie baking. Ukes .so prepared were believed 
to corUain the virtiu's and advantages of the de 
parted, and to tran.smit to tlie kinsmen who con- 
sumed them In.s living strength, which thus was 
retained within the kin (Am Urqnell, ii, IQ]) 
leihaps ^ye may interpret in the same way ari 
obscure iite at the funeral feast of the Man Cdc 
in Toughing. Before the meal begins, the priest 
pre.sents to all tlie relative.s in turn a piece of 
flesh to be smelt. At the meal each of the guests 


receives a piece of flesh, and the priest is paid with 
a leg of pork (Lunet, 245). 

Similar!)', in a MS of the 18th cent,, preBerved In the British 
Museum, it is related of the tribes about Delagoa Bay that they 
‘generally kill some beast in proportion to the ability of the 
deceased, and, digging a round hole, they lay the deceased at 
his full length; when, opening the beast, they take out the 
paunch yet reeking, and lay it upon the face of the deceased, 
and, after dancing round the corpse, tear this paunch to pieces 
an(l tumultuously eat it. This done, they bend the corpse round 
while warm and lay him in the hole, (Misting in some part of 
the guts {of the slaughtered beast], and closing the hole up; 
ending this odd funeral with dancing’ (liec. a.E. Africa, li. 
[18981 460). 

Kitual food M'ith another meaning is found 
among the Baganda, wliiu’e fowLs are, as a rule, 
tabu to women. Tlio reason they assign for thi.s 
tabu is that death came into the Moild by the 
diso^dience of a woman, m1h> insi.sted on re¬ 
turning to heaven for food for a foul (see § II.}. 
But at the death of a man a fowl is cooked, and 
each of his M'idows eats of it prior to the distribu- 
tmn of his \vidows and eflects (JAI xxxii. 48). 

Ihe di.stribution of articles of food to persons, 
whether relatives, friends, or the poor, who do not 
share in a formal meal is an extension of the 
feast. 

In Sardinia, on the seventh or ninth day after death savoury 
cakes are prepared and sent hot from the oven to all the rela- 
tivo.s and neighbours, and to all who have joined in the funeral 
ceremonies; hut the funeral supper is confined to the im¬ 
mediate family (Jlirisfa Tnul. Ital. i. [1893] 959). At 

Gainstiorough, penny loaves n.sed to be given away at funerals 
to all who asked for them (Ant. xxxi. 331). In Bulgaria the 
villagers bring fruit for the departed, or for the previously 
dead, and it is distributed among the children at the funeral 
(btrausz, 44(3). Among the Uriyas, on the death of a rieh man, 
copper coins and fried rice are scattered a.s tlie funeral pro¬ 
cession piisscs (Rice. 5.')). On tlie island of Mal>uiag a heap of 
food IS piled up close to the platform on which the l)o(iy 
lies, and afterwards divided among those present. A 'aiu 
a few days afterwards, when the skull has been removed 
and cleaned and is handed over to the relatives, iu)other 
quantity of food is provided by the mourners, and (li.stribi'icMj 
to those who have assisted at the funeral. In both . ases 
It seems to be consumed at home (Tvi'res Str, Rep. v, 250, 251), 
The money doles given to tlie poor in our own 
country arc probably a commutation of (ho di.s- 
tnbution of food (see Brand and Ellis, ii. 192). 
riie analogous cu.stoms in India anti cl.seMlierti 
mtiy be set doMii to tlie same cause. Doubtless 
however, all have bt^en allected by ecclesiaslical 
in(Iuerice.s. The fact that the gifts fretniently 
include lavish doles aiul entertainments to ecclesi- 
.•Ls( ic.s, both in Europe and in Asia, is evidence very 
dulHuilt to gaimsay. 

Often tlm feast is merely a farewell banouet-—a 
send-oll of one mIio is unMilling to go—at the 
termination of M’liich the deceased is formally but 
lirmly sliown the door. 

MI’russia, a place is set for the dead 
.r 0*1 “jay 8“aro il; and, when it is 

over, the hearers open all doors, that the giiost may depart 
(Am Unjuell u. 8U). The ancient Prussia^,s used to Sfve 
fTelzner^‘'Mi'^’ ^ave eaten and drunk^ 

1ml nf o of the Brazilian tribes, at the 

eml of tin- feast, the widow, accompanied by the other women 
and weeping used ceremoniously to thank^tlie men for S 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to call 
or a parting drink, that he might forthwith enter mi his 
wirhfn\ .oot set out while his friends tarried 

mSco h. M !i; ’■'t' ‘*-J- ’'■*'* T»rahui.,are» of 

fsee l but four for a woman 

(set i? W ill ). These begin within a fortnight after the death 
‘a u ““:reasingly elaborate, each lasting a day and a nighL 
All the mournor.s ulk to the deuarted. lie is told to take a wav 
ail they hai^ given him, and not to come and disturb th« 
survivors. The second feast is given half a yeJr afUr thfflrst 
largest later spll. The sacred c&vXus, hikuli is 
thought to be very j*owerful in chasing away the dea<J Arivin 
them t^ the end of the world, wh?re theric^n the 
di patted. Ileiioe it is steeped in water and the water snrinklpH 
over the people; and dancing and singing alwa>s 

prominent part in all festivities. At these feasts nr r ^ 

dru* •' f^’^vi/io, the national stimulant is 

drunk , and the survivors drink with the dead At the thiil? 
toast a large earthen howl full of water is the subject 
ceremony by the shaman, at which he finally lifts Run JnJ 
throws it n the air. It falls shattered to pS and tL oeonU 
dance and trample on the fragments The fimeUnn \ * 

with races by tl/e young peopir" The nTe'n hav^e'S "ball Id 
a« they run they scatter ashes to the four cartiSS "tc 
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cover the tracks of the dead. They return rejoicing, manifest¬ 
ing their delight by throwing up their blankets, tunica, and 
hate, because now the dead la at last chased ofif.’ Not until 
after the last function will a widower or a widow marry again, 
‘being more afraid of the dead than are other relatives* 
(Lumnoltz, Unknown Mexico, i. o84 IT.). 

Elsewhere tlie motive is stated to be the rest 
or the happiness of the tlceeased—often, however, 
with somewhat more than a hint at the benelit of 
the survivors. 

Thus, among the Bulgarians of Hungary, before the burial 
a meal Uikes place, at which ever}’ one receives a loaf of bread 
and a taper wound with a cloth. The tapers are kindled in the 
house, uMil then extinguished. The bread ia then eaten, and it 
is believed that the soul is now saved. In a room adjoining that 
where the c.or}>8e ia being wake<l another meal goes forward, 
‘ for the well-being of those who are left behind and that he may 
slumber for ever ' {(Jlobtis, xc. 140). The Igorot dead in Luzon 
is admonished riot to come and make the survivors sick, but to 
protect tliem from other anifo (ynanes); he is reminded that, 
when lliey make a feast and invite him, they want hini to come, 
but that, if another anito kills of! all his relatives, there will be 
no more houses for him to enter for feasts. The Igorot are 
very fond of feasts ; it is assumed that death makes nodilTercnce 
in this respect: conse^^ucntly this last argument is considered 
very weighty (Jenks, 79). Among the Yakuts tlie horses or 
cattle killed for the feast are ridden or driven by the dead to 
the other world, and so add to his comfort or his state {JilJJi 
xlvi. The Ihirotse take the same view. They no longer 

kill 8la\es, hut Dicy kill and eat the oxen, W'hich will secure 
to the dead a favourable reception at the hands of Ids atjccstors 
(lit*guin, Les Ma-Rot.se, 116). So, again, the Melanesian popu¬ 
lation of Aurora think that, if they do not kill many pigs, ‘the 
dead man has no proper existence, but hangs on tangled 
creepers, and to hang on creepers they think a miserable 
thing. That is the real reason why they kill pig--' *or a man 
who has died ; there is no other reason for it hut hrt.’ The 
dect'ased and the ghosts of others who have pre\ ously died 
are f»clieved to come hack to earth to attend his f; neral feast 
(Codrington, 282, mioting a native acce int). 'n Angola it is 
held that the conaition of the deorl in the other world will 
depend upon the amount of food and drink consumed in their 
tamhi, or mourning, which lasts from one to four weeks; and 
during that period wailings alternate with feasting and merry¬ 
making {JAFL'w. 16). The same idea may perhaps underlie 
the pathetic Silesian custom of adorning the house with gar¬ 
lands and green boughs at the funeral of an unmarried, especi¬ 
ally of a betrothed, person, and of rendering the funeral meal 
a t:o/nplete marriage-feast, to which others than the immediate 
relatives, mourners, and bearers are invited {ZVV iii. 162^. 
Sometimes a more direct spiritual and unselfish motive is 
expressed. In Bulgaria at the meal taken before the funeral, 
every one, before orinking, pours a few drops of wine on the 
ground before the corpse and sa.ys : 'Go<l forgive the sins 
of N.N.’ After the burial the priest incenses the room, and 
then takes his place at the top of the table, saying: ‘ God 
forgive N.N.' During the meal, as the guests sit round the 
table, he from time to time says: ‘Eat and drink and say 
“God forgive N.N.’”; and the guests accordingly respond in 
chorus (Strausz, 450, 451). So, in the Lebanon, among the 
Christian population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
with spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-seed, is 
distributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit-door of the church. As they take it In passing, they 
say : ‘ May God bless him for whom we eat this now\’ The 
same formula is used when it is eaten in the house of mourning 
{B'L ix. 8). 

XVI. Funeral games and dances.—Funeral 
games, familiar to us in classic literature, are of 
very wide distribution. They cannot be separated 
from dances, for there is no hard and fast line be¬ 
tween the two. Many dances are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are by some observers reported 
as dances and by others as games. Whether dances 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the living from the resulting fear—a purpose 
which in process of decay first becomes divination 
as to the state of the deceased, and then is 
explained more simply as for the mere amusement 
of the deceased or the survivors. Naturally this 
object is not clear in every reported instance. 
Insuflicient attention on the part of the reporter is 
sometimes the reason for this; but perhaps quite 
as often the decay of the ceremonies themselves, 
and the loss by those who practise them of their 
real meaning, are as much to blame. 

Among the Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a number of votive poles are erected, 
adorned with notches and incisions, with their 


forked tops made to res< ole horns. The mean¬ 
ing of these poles or sta s is said to have passed 
from the memory of the habitants ; at all events 
Schweinfurtli {Heart of ^'rica^ Lond. 1874, i. 304), 
during his twelve moiitl ‘tay in the country, failed 
to obtain any informs n on the subject. How¬ 
ever, there is no doul is to what is done. The 
entire vijlago takes pi n the digging of the grave, 
in covering it, and Wanting the votive poles; 
and, when this is li 0, they ail equally shoot 
at the poles wi( h ar , l.ich are left where they 
strike. TheYanfu S ihern India perform,on 
the sixteenth or s( i ^ i ^ day after death, a cere¬ 
mony called prAida tii< l. A handful of clay is 
squeezed into a conics ass represent ing the soul 
of the deceased, and i . up on a platform, where 
the elde.st son spreat coked rice oof ore it, lights 
a lamp, and burns iiiv onse. It is then taken with 
the rest of the cooked rice to a tank. Tliere the 
recumbent cltigy of a man is made close to the 
water with the feet to the nort h. This etligy is 
anointed with shikai (fruit of the Acacia concinna) 
and red powder. The conical image is set up at 
its head ; the rice, made into four halls, is placed 
near its hands and feet, together with betel and 
money, and the son salutes it. The agnates then 
seat themselves in a row between the efiigy and 
the water, with tiieir hands behind their backs so 
as to reach it. In this way they slowly move it 
towards the water, into which it finally falls and 
becomes disintegrated (Thurston, vii. 428). These 
two customs of widely diilcring jieoples are mani¬ 
festly directed against the deceased. 

A Sioux practice known as the ‘ghost-gamble’ 
presents the deceased as engaged in the contest. 
His edects are divided into many small piles. A 
man is selected to represent the ghost, and he plays 
for these piles of goods against all the other players. 
The playing is with wild })lum-stones, which are 
marked like dice. When the deceased is a man, 
only men play; when a woman, only women play 
(i liBElV 195). Of the real meaning of a con¬ 
test of this kind we got a glimpse in the custom 
of the Bulgarians of Hungary, who while away 
the tedious hours of the wake with games, among 
other.s with card-playing to divine wliether the 
soul of the departed is saved or not. At an earlier 
stage it prooably did not merely divine, but 
determined, the fate of the soul, or its relations 
with the survivors {Globus, xc. 140). In the sontli 
of Ireland, formerly, on a similar occasion songs 
and stories, hlindman’s hufl, hunt the slipper, and 
dancing were among the amusements. vVe are 
told also that ‘ four or live young men will some¬ 
times, for the diversion of the party, blacken 
their faces and go through a regular scries of 
gestures with sticks, not unlike those of the English 
morris-dancers.’ This disguise and these evolutions 
in the presence or immediate neighbourhood of the 
corpse, there can he little doubt, were more than 
mere diversion. Comiiarison with other customs 
suggests that the players represented suiiernatural 
personages—ghosts or devils (Croker, Researches, 
170). 

'Phis is certainly the ca.so with savage dances in 
which masked and disguised figures a[»pear. The 
assumption of the disguise is, according to the 
almost universal view of savage peoples, enough to 
cause the performer not merely to represent, but 
actually to be for the time, the supernatural being 
represented ; and (ho aiqiearance of such Hgiires is 
quite common at death-dances. 

Thus in the western islands of Torres Straits the ncrrorincrs 
personify the ghosts of persons reeently dead, and tney mimic 
In the dance the rharacri ristic gait and actions of the persons 
BO personified. ‘The idea,’ writes Haddon, ‘ evidently was to 
convey to the mourners the assurance that the ghost was alive 
and that in the person of the dancer he visited his friemls ; the 
aaeurance of hi* life after death comforted the bereaved ones' 
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(Torres Sir. Hep. v. iiSG). In conformity, probably, with thia 
object, a buIToon is provided, also disguised, whose antics aa 
he follows the otlier performers are provocative of mirth. But 
the object is not the same in all savage death-dances. Among 
the Bataks the dance seems to be performed by the guru alone. 
Tiie guru in such cases i.s a woman ; it is her business to pro¬ 
tect the living against ghosts. She dances both before and 
after the i)urial. As the grave is filled in, she lays about her 
with a stick, not, however, to drive away the ghost, hut the 
souls of living persons-obviously to prevent their getting into 
the grave, or into the undesirable society of the dead (A if iK 
vii. 603). 

Among the Beni Amer of Abyssinia, In spite of Islftm, women 
occupy a privileged and almost a sacred position. It is the 
women who perform the funeral-dance; and one of the sisters 
of the deceased, having dressed her hair in masculine fashion, 
parades with his sword and shield while his praise is sung 
(Mun:<:inger, 327). The sex of the performers renders it probable 
tlmt the object of the dance is prophylactic, and the appearance 
of a personification of the deceased is intendcfl to do more than 
give assurance to the relatives of ids continued life ; it is to mollify 
him by singing his praise, so that he may do no harm to the 
survivors. So to ward olT evil influences (probably to drive 
away the ghost) is the object of the dance practised by the 
Damuras and performed backward and forward over the grave 
(Kidd, Ess. Kafir, 251). On the burial of a chief among the 
Ibouzo on the Niger the last ceremony is called i kwu ota, 

‘ bending the bow.^ The young men, clad in short drawers and 
wearing caps of monkey-skin, scour the town, brandishing 
shields and culla-sses, as if they w'ere starting on a warlike 
expedition. With an urgent air and panting as they go they 
utter a ferocious chant. Advancing in serried ranks they 
brandish the cutlasses over one another’s heads, and the clash 
of the weapons is heard from afar. From time to time they 
strike their .sliields and leap to right and left aa they chase the 
evil spirits before them (Anthropus, ii. 105). 

But tliere is another kind of dance sometimes 
performe(i on these occasions, of which we have 
had a <;limpse in some of the foregoing—the comic 
or burlesque. 

Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco a woman who 
has lost a child joltis in a procession in circuit round u lire made 
outside the house. Young men appear dressed up as dragon¬ 
flies, and * flit to and fro, provoking laughter by their antics and 
the capital imitation of the insect they present’ (Crnbb, 45). 
We are not told here the nature of the pranks played ', but in 
many (;a^es they are certainly of a priapic and what we should 
call obscene character. The description of the funeral of a king 
of Loango in the ninth detiade of the Lsth century reports 
^lerfonnances of this kind carried out by players who were clad 
in feathers and masked with the heads of spoonbills. Similar 
dances are jierformed on the island of Y'ap on various (not 
necessarily funeral) occasions, especially on the death of a young 
girl {Globus, Ixxxvi, [1904J 301); and in the Aaru Archipelago 
they are presented at the termination of the mourning, as 
an intimation to the widow that she is now at liberty to 
marry again, and as an incitement to her to do so (Riedel, 20S). 

It was suc-li a dance as this that was imputed by 
legend to Ban ho when Demeter was plunged in 
grief for the loss of Kore ; and we may conjecture 
that it was an archaic Greek funeral rite. Its 
meaning probably was to drive away death, evil 
spirits, and mourning the exhibition of the 
instruments of life, which are widely used as 
amulets, and of the process of reproduction. It 
was not that these called up plea.surable thoughts 
and memories, and thus operated to banish tlie 
unpleasant and sorrowful tlioughts. They had a 
magical force of their own that comjuered death and 
evil. But the burlesque nature of the dance, if not 
obvious from its inception, mu.st have tended to 
grow, because it was meant to relieve .sorrow as well 
as to ex})el death. Any burlesque, therefore, that 
produced laughter would be dragged in to assist, 
with the natural result that among many peoples 
the priapic ceremonies were gradually forgotten 
and entirely superseded by merely comic antics, or 
cea.scd at any rate to play more than a subordinate 
{)art in funeral ceremonies. 

XVII. Mourning’.—lleforence has already been 
frequently made to the state of tabu induced by 
the occurrence of a death. It remains to consider 
a little more closely the effect upon survivors con¬ 
nected with the deceased by neighbourhood or 
kinsliip. 

Tlie whole village or settlement is in the lower 
culture often attainted by the occurrence of a 
death. The rule among tlie Kaffirs of South 
Africa has already (§ VI. 9 ) beeu mentioned, and 


it may stand as a type of many others. But it ia 
more particularly the near relatives and those who 
have ueen brought into contact with the corpse 
who are all'ected by the death-pollution, most of 
all the widow or widower. Moreover, the period 
of mourning, and therefore of tabu, varies among 
different peoples, and according to the relationshij) 
of the imnirners to the deceased, or his rank, from 
a few days to many months and even years. 

I. Practices .— 

On Teste island, off the coast of New Guinea, death lays the 
whole settlement under tabu. Dancing is forbidden, and no 
traveller may enter. A circuitous oath must be taken through 
the surrounding hush in silence (Chalmers, 41). Among the 
Manganja, on the occurrence of a deatli, strict continence is 
required of the chief mourners and the elders of the village 
(Rattray, I>5). On the island of Aurora the wives and parents 
of the dei;eased abstain from going out as usual for a hundred 
days. The restriction is particularly severe on female mourners, 
who are forbidden to go into the open ; their faces may not be 
seen ; they stay indoors and in the dark, and cover themselves 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. Tlie widow, how¬ 
ever, goes out thus covered morning and evening to w’eep at 
the grave. AH who are in mouriiing refrain from certain food ; 
the nmnediute relatives may not eat any cultivated food. They 
are restricted to gigantic caladiiim, bread-fruit, coco-nuts, 
mallow, and other things which must be sought in the bush 
where they grow wild. A cord is worn round the neck to 
indicate mourning and abstinence from ‘good food' (Codring- 
ton, 281). In the Nicobar Islands the mourning begins from 
the feast at the grave ‘in the presence of the dead.’ Two 
degrees of mourning are distinguished : the lighter, in which 
all relations and friends abstain until the torch-feast, three 
months later, from singing, gambling, dancing, adornment of 
the person, and in the house of mourning from certain food; 
and the deeper, which concerns the immediate relations 
(especially the husband or wife), and extends over a longer 
period until the great feast of the dead, and in which, in addi¬ 
tion to avoiding the enjoymenU just mentioned, they must 
abstain from certain foods, from smoking and betel-chewing 
{hit. Arch. vi. 25). The ancient Hurons likewise observed two 
degrees of mourning : the greater lasted for ten days. During 
that time the mourners remained lying on their mats with their 
faces to the earth without speaking, and replying with no more 
than a simple exclamation to those who came to visit them 
They went out only at night for necessary' purposes ; they did 
not warm themselves in the winter, or eat warm food. A lock 
was cut from the back of the head as a sign of the deepest 
sorrow. The lesser mourning lasted all the year. Visiting was 
permitted during this period, but no salutations, nor the greas¬ 
ing of the hair. But women, although they might neither do 
these things nor go to a feast, might order their daughters 
to do either. Neither wife nor husband married again during 
the year, 'else they would cause themselves to be talked 
about in the country’ (5 RHEW 111, translating Jesuit Rel.). 
Among the Arawaksof South America the nearest relations of 
the deceased cut his widows’ hair short, and the widows laid 
aside their clothing. Some months later a drinking-feast was 
held, at which all the men of the village assembled and 
scourged one another with whips made of the fibres of a 
climbing plant, until the blood ran in streams, and strips of 
skin and muscle hung down. Those who participated often 
died of their wounds {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 77, 71). Among 
the Charruas the widow and the married daughters and sisters 
of a man each cut a finger-joint off and inlhct other wounds 
on themselves. They also remain shut up alone in their dwell¬ 
ings for two full months, fasting and lamenting. The husband, 
on the other hand, does not mourn for his wile, nor the father 
for his child. Grown-up sons, however, remain for two days 
entirely naked in their huts, and almost without food. Then, 
having suffered the Infliction of certain painful wounds on the 
arm, the mourner goes forth quite naked into the wilderness, 
where he rests all night up to the breast in a hole previously 
dug in the earth, over which he builds himself a little hut, and 
shays there for two days without eating or drinking. On the 
third day his friends bring him food and lay it down, hastening 
away without speaking a word. It is only after the exjiiration 
of ten or twelve days that he may return to the village {Int. 
Arch, xiii., Suppl. 72). 

In South America, as in many other places, the women especi¬ 
ally were made to bear the weight of the mourning observances. 
In Guiana, mourners laid aside all clothing and adornments 
(among some tribes even the women went stark naked) 
and retired Into solitude. The women In particular concealed 
themselves, and ventured out only early in the morning and 
late in the evening to weep at the grave. Among the Mnayas 
and Guaycuru the women and slaves were forbidden to speak 
for three or four months. Among the former they were allow ed 
only a vegetable diet; among the latter general fasting and 
abstinence were the rule on the death of a chief {ib. 73, 75, 70). 
The Warramunga women in Central Australia fight with one 
another and cut one another’s scalps ; and all who stand in 
any near relation to the deceased, reckoned according to the 
classificatory system, cut their own scalps open with yam- 
sticks besides, the actual widows even searing the wound with 
a red-hot fire-stick. A strict ban of silence Is also imposed on 
women who reckon as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, or 
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motherS'lri'law of the deceased. They are not released from 
this ban until the final mourning ceremonies have been com¬ 
pletely enacted—a period which may cover one or even two 
vears fSpencer-Gillenb, 621, 625X Among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land the mourning lasts tor six months, that being the time 
taken by the deceased to reach the kingdom of the dead. lie 
is buried beneath the hut • and for the first six weeks of mourn¬ 
ing a widow must remain in the same hut concealed, only 
leaving it to bathe and for other absolutely necessary purposes. 
Wiien she goes out she goes entirely naked, with bowed head, 
eyes bent down, and arms crossed over her breast, ‘ that no 
mischief may befall her from the dead man.' In fact, she 
has nothing so much to fear as the deceased. She carries a 
club to drive him awav, for he may wish to renew marital 
relations with her, and that w'ould be death. For greater 
security she sleeps upon the club. She must not answer any 
call, iicans, fiesh, fish, palm-wine, and rum are forbidden to her: 
and the food and drink that she is allowed must be sprinklea 
with ashes, to prevent her deceased husband from sharing the 
meal, in whicli case she would die. By way of further pro¬ 
tection, on the charcoal fire that burns by nigiit in the hut she 
strews a powder consisting of peppermint-leaves dried and 
rubbed down, mingled with rea pepper. This produces a 
smoke sucli as the dead man is naturally averse to encounter¬ 
ing. A man undergoes similar seclusion on the death of his 
wife, but only for seven or eight days. In Agu 6 the widows 
are not let out of the dead-hut until after six months; and even 
then they must submit to tedious purification ceremonies 
before they are quite free (Globus, Ixxii. 22, Ixxxi. llXi). 

Among the Matse tribe of Ewhe the mourning for the oldest 
man or woman in the family lasts from five to seven months, 
for others one to two months. Tlie entire period does not last 
beyond a year, unless in case of mourning by a spouse who 
lived ha])|>ily with the deceased, and who may choose to mourn 
for another year. For a widow the restrictions are very severe. 
She iiiUbt sleep on the mat on which thir deceased lay until his 
h\irial ; slie must remain in a dark part of the hut; instead of on 
a stf)ol she must sit on a stone ; the clothing must be made of 
similar stuiT to that in which the corpse was buried ; she may not 
put on any other clothes at midday or eveniJig ; she may greet 
nobody ; she may talk with nobody ; she may not walk through 
tlie main street of the village ; if she has occasion to go to see 
any one she must steal round by a path on the outskirts of 
the village ; she must stay in the hut, an<I is not allowed to 
leave it often ; when she goes out she must put a maize-cob (?) 
between her toes ; lastly, if she has thirigs to sell she must 
not haggle over the price, for if the wares she has for sale 
remain on her hands it will be unlucky, and, when her mourn¬ 
ing comes to an end and she wants to sell anything, nobody 
will buy. It is said that if a widow omits to observe all these 
customs strictly the mourning will flti<*k to her and eat her up, 
with the consecpience that she will go crazy and never cease 
chattering. A prospect so terrifying causes the tabus to be 
Btri» tly observed (S])ieth, 754). 

We have referred in an earlier section (5 VI. 9 ) to the re¬ 
strictions on cultivation, hunting, and otlier kinds of labour. 

In Europe, death tabus have been and still are practised. 
Among the ancient Romans the touching of the corpse entailed 
pollution, and the near relatives and the house itself were 
deemed impure, requiring ceremonies of purification. In the 
south of Italy in modern times the impurity is not such as to 
prevent friends from paying visits of condolence, which indeed 
they are re(|uired by etiquette to do. But they must be 
received by the mourners seated on the bare floor. No fire 
can be lighted in the house for several days; hence the 
mourners are dependent on their friends for food. A lamp, 
however, is kept alight in the death-chamber, prol«ably for 
reasons already considered. The men do not shave their 
beards for a month (Ramage, Nooks and By-ways of Italy, 
Liverpool, 1 S 68 , p. 72). In Malta no fire used to he lighte<l for 
three days ; when dinner was kindly sent bv some relative or 
friend, the mourners ate it sitting cross-legged on the floor: they 
were debarred from the ordinary use of the furniture. Women 
were secluded in the house for forty days, but men went out 
on the seventh dav with their faces un.shaven (Busuttil, Holi¬ 
day Customs in hialta, 131). In ancient Athens all relatives 
who were reckoned within the ayxiarfLa. were affected by the 
defilement of carrying out a corpse and assisting at a funeral; 
and after the funeral the house could not be entered save by 
those naturally tluis polluted, at any rate not by any woman 
(Seebohrn, Gr. Tribal Soc., Lond. 1896, p. 79). Although this 
particular prohibition does not seem to be observed in Greece 
now, there arc others pointing to the same region of ideas. 
After a death the house is kept unswept for three days, and it 
Is imperative that the broom then used he burnt immediately. 
The men allow the beard to grow; and during mourning the 
sweetmeats usually brought in before the coffee to entertain 
visitors are omitted. In Maina the men scratch their faces 
with their nails, and the women cut off locks of hair to fling 
into the grave. In Northern Greece the women dress in white 
and keep the head uncovered, with the hair hanging dowm 
(Rodd, 126). In Bulgaria, on returning from the funeral and 
before the funeral meal is set, the chips caused in making the 
coffin are collected and burnt, in order to burn the sickness 
remaining in the house—a ceremony of purification. For forty 
days the men neither shave nor cut their hair; the women 
neither oil their hair nor dance the lioro for a year. Before 
the burial and the day after it no one in the house work.s, on 
peril of having chapped hands (Srransz, 451, 4.Vi). In variou.s 
parts of Germany nothing must be lent or given out of the 
nouse before the funeral, and only the most necessary work 


must be done. For some time after the funeral there must be 
no washing in the house, and the mourning clothes must not 
be changed on a Sunday (Wuttke^, 461, 467). In the North 
Riding of Yorkshire the fire was put out at the moment of 
death and not lighted again until the body was carried forth. 
In Cleveland, however, this seems to have been disregarded in 
favour of the requirement to keep a fire lighted for purposes 
referred to above (§ X. 6) (Gutch, FL Yorkshire, 1901, p. 300). 

2 . Garb. —Everywhere mourning garb is an 
essential part of the observances. Primarily it 
seems intended to distinguish those who are under 
the tabu. For this reason it is usually the reverse 
of the garb of ordinary life. Peoples who wear their 
hair long cut or shave it; those wlio habitually 
cut or shave it allow it to grow. Those who paint 
omit the painting. Those who braid their hair 
unbind it and wear it loose. Those who wear 
clothing go naked, or wear scanty, coarse, or old 
worn-out clothes. Ornaments are laid aside or 
covered up. Those who habitually dress in gay 
clothing put on colourless—black or white—gar¬ 
ments. Ainu mourners at a funeral wear their 
coats inside out or upside down (Batchelor, 106). 
Among the Bangala a man sometimes wears a 
woman’s dress in token of sorrow (JAI xxxix. 
453). Peoples who ordinarily cover their heads 
uncover them, and vice versa. Women, especially 
widows, cover themselves with a veil, and hide 
in tlie house—a practice pointing probably to the 
contagiousness oi the tabu. But mourning garb is 
more than merely distinctive : it is, like other 
mourning rites, intended to e.\press sympathy for 
the deceasctl and grief at his loss ; it is intended 
to call forth pity, to avert the suspicion of foul 
play on the part of the mourner, and to depre¬ 
cate the angei or ill-humour of the deceased at his 
separation. It has sometimes been suggested that 
there is a further motive, namely, the desire to 
escape by means of disguise the persecution of the 
deceased. A careful examination fails, however, 
to disclose sufficient evidence in favour of this in¬ 
terpretation. Protection is often Iicld to be needed; 
but it usually takes a difierent form. The Cliarrua 
mourner is armed with a stick, the Ewhe widow 
with a club. And various other means are taken 
—fires or lights, incense and foul smells, exor¬ 
cism—to drive oil* the ghost or to hold it at arm’s 
length. In short, open war rather than guile is 
the favourite defence. But so protean are human 
motives that it is impossible to aver that in no 
case is disguise the intention. 

3 . Duration. —The death of a member of the 
community inflicts a wound not merely on tlie 
individual relatives and friends, but on the com¬ 
munity as a whole. His place knows him no 
more ; and time is required to fill the void thus 
created and to heal the wound. As we have seen, 
he is regarded as still in a sense living, and even 
active, though his activities are uncanny. They 
are at first likelv to cause injury to the survivors, 
from his bewilderment and resentment at being 
cut olT from the relations he has hitherto sustained 
with the society of which he has been part. The 
eflforts of the survivors are, therefore, directed to 
soothing him, to guiding his footsteps to the 
permanent home of the dead, and smoothing his 
reception there. There he will find those who 
have gone before, he will be admitted to their 
society, the counterpart in the unseen world of 
the earthly community he has left. But the home 
of the dead and his place in it are not reached all 
at once. Until he is admitted, he is not at peace, 
and the survivors are subject to the risk of visits 
from him. Rather, he hangs about them, the con¬ 
tagion of death is upon them more or less heavily, 
according as they were more or less nearly con¬ 
nected with him in his lifetime, or according to 
the length of time that has elapsed since the 
death. The length of the period of tabu thus set 
up varies among difl’erent peojfles. Our records 
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are very imperfect, and accurate statistics are not 
available. All that can here be done is to note a 
few examples showing how it is reckoned in somi 
typical cases. 

In the Babar Archipelago mourning lasts to the next new 
moon, and is brought to an end by bathing in the sea (Riedel, 
303). Among the Lenguas of Paragua}’ the relatives cut their 
hair, and the mourning lasts until it has grown again (/wf. 
Arcii. xiii., Suppl. 70). Among the Musquakies it lasts for 
thirty days. At the end of that time the mourners wash and 
paint themselves, relinquishing the old torn garments they 
have been wearing for whole ones, and a feast is set. The 
deceased is summoned, and a representative appears, who 
joins in the festivity. He is called the ‘ ghost-carrier.' When 
sunset is near he departs toward the west with an escort of 
young men. It is believed that he carries the ghost to the 
Happy Hunting Ground, and on his return he is called by the 
name of the dead man whom he has represented (Owen, FL 
of MxisquakU Indians, 80 ). In the New Hebrides the mourn¬ 
ing lasts for 100 days (C(xlrington, 281). A year is supposed 
to be the period of mourning among the Agni of Baoul 6 on 
the Ivory Ooast; but very often it is reduced to 6 or even 
3 months, except for the widows, who must always mourn the 
full year. Although funeral ceremonies are proceeding during 
this period, the actual burial may be po.Htponed for years (Clozd 
and Villamur, 116). In Korea the length of mourning depends 
on the degree of kinship. For father, mother, husband, 
adoptive parents, or first-born son, it is 27 months, though 
nominally 3 years ; for relatives under 19 3 'ears of age it may 
bo as little as 3 months (J AI xxv. 342). Among the Ewhe the 
survivors mourn in the hut for eight months. A feast is then 
held, the remains of the food when it is finished are thrown 
away, and the mourning is over : ‘ they say they have to-day 
sent the dead to his brethren—those who have gone before' 
(Spieth, 268). Among the l>ayak 8 all the kindred are ‘un¬ 
clean ’ for a short period, from 3 to 7 days ; they can pay no 
visits, and are restricted in diet, and so forth. The house also 
is ‘unclean.’ Then fowls arc slaughtered, the mourners and 
the entrances of the house are daubed with the blood, and so 
purified. But for the immediate relatives—husband, wife, and 
children—the tabu lasts much longer ; nor are they released 
until they have held the tkrah, or final feast of the dead, which 
gives the soul of the deceased admitt-ance into the city of the 
dead, and is a costly solemnity to be provided for out of his 
estate. During? that period they must wear mourning garb, 
and neither widow nor widower can marry again : hence the 
tiioah is held as quickly as possible (Int. Arch. ii. 182). The 
Wurramunga mourn until the body has decayed away, and 
left nothing but bones—a process extending over a year, or 
even two years. The bones are then taken down from their 
temporary resting-place in a tree and, with one exception, put 
into an ant-hill us a permanent burial-place. The one exception 
is the radius of one of the arms. It is brought to the camp, 
where wailing and gashing of the limbs are repeated. After 
certain ceremonies the bone is solemnly smashed and the frag¬ 
ments buried and covered with a stone. As soon as this has 
been done, the spirit of the dead goes back to the camp of 
ancestral spirits of its totem, and there awaits its turn for 
re-incarnaiion. The mourning is over (Spencer-Gillen*>, 630 flf.). 
Among the Dieri, who hold that the deceased haunts the grave, 
when ills footsteps are no longer to be traced the surviving 
spouse washes away the ochre from his or her countenance, 
smears it with a fresh mixture of ochre and fat, and is free to 
marry again {Globus, xcvii. [1910] 57). 

4 . No mourniiuj .—Attention has been drawn to 
the common rule that the mourning tabu.s weigh 
more heavily on the women than on the men. The 
necessity of the labour and vigilance demanded 
from the latter for the provision of food, and for 
protection from wild animals and human foes, may 
probably form at least an excuse for their com¬ 
parative exemption. Instances of total exemption 
are not quite unknown. In ancient Greece it is 
said the men of Keos wore no mourning garb 
(llohde, Psyche, i. 257 n.); and the same state¬ 
ment is made of the inhabitants of some of the 
Moluccas (Riedel, 395). Where there are no 
outward signs there is probably (not certainly) 
no tabu. Jn the district of Kita (French Sudan), 
however, we are told, mourning is almost un¬ 
known for either sex. When a married woman 
die.s, her sister is oflered to the widower, even 
before the funeral is over ; and the widower often 
marries again in eight days, though .some wait 
longer—a month or two months ; while others take 
a concubine at once. If a man dies, his widow 
may marry as soon as she likes, unless she is 
)regnant, when she must wait until the child is 
4 orn (Steinmetz, 155). In Seguela, on the Ivory 
Coast, the burial and funeral dance take place the 
same day, an<l there is an end of the matter ; mourn¬ 


ing is quite unknown (Clozcl and Villamur, 337), 
Among the Moo of Northern Tongking the funeral 
rites last for three days, during which the only 
sign of mourning is that the hair is untied^ and 
allowed to hang do^vn upon the shoulders. There 
are no other mourning customs and apparently no 
tabus. For a day or two some food is laid on the 
grave for the deceased, and then he is forgotten 
OLunet, 318). 

XVIII. Purification of house and village.—In 
spite of the elaborate precautions to prevent the 
dead man from returning (§§ IX. J; Xf., XII.), he 
is often thought to be present in the dwelling after 
the actual disposal of tne corpse (§ XIII.). Accord¬ 
ingly, either after the body has been removed or 
at the completion of the ceremonies (which may he 
long subsequent), measures must he taken to 
purify the place and remove the tabu. This is 
accomplished by driving away the ghost. 

At the last of the mneral feasts of the Tara- 
humares the deceased, as we have seen, is driven 
away. Three feasts are required to get rid of a 
man, but four to get rid of a woman, oecause she 
cannot run so fast, and it is therefore harder to 
chase her ol! (Lumholtz, i. 387). Noise is a potent 
means of driving away ghosts, and indeed all in¬ 
convenient and hostile spirits. For, though often 
iangerous, they are all fortunately not only easily 
leccived, hut possessed of very weak nerves. In 
these ceremonies there is often no clear distinction 
drawn between the different kinds of spirits, all 
alike being liable to he bluffed and tricked and 
frightened by the same means. It is impossible 
to say whether the guns universally fired in West 
Africa at Negro funerals are directed against the 
ghost or against other spirits. In South America 
the Macusi fire before the hut in wliich the corpse 
is lying, to scare off both the ghost and the evil 
spirit that has caused the death {[nt. Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 88 ). Drums, trumpets, musical instruments 
of ail kinds, shouts, and yells are all very commonly 
employed. Among the ancient Greeks, brass was 
beaten to drive away spirits (Rohde, Psyche^ ii. 77). 
In the Tyrol an api)roved method to banish a ghost 
is for the householder to collect his keys and jingle 
them. He can thus drive the ghost to the boundary 
of his property. Over the boundary, however, ho 
must not step on peril of being torn to pieces 
Zingerle, 57). Many of the funeral dances, as 
alreaily mentioned, have the same intent. 

In various parts of Europe, especually amonj^ Slav popula¬ 
tions, the house is solemnly swept out after the funeral. Among 
the Dayaks, after the tiwah, or final feastj of the dead, the 
priests take a besom made of the leaves of certain plants, 
moisten it with blood and rice-water, and asperge all who have 
taken part in the feast and everything in the hoiise, ‘ to sweep 
away the pollution.’ The priests then start in procession for 
the river. As they set out, the others beat the walls and Moor, 
and the priests invite all causes of ill-luck to mount on them ; 
they pretend to totter beneath the weight; and arrived at the 
'iver they load little floats with the misfortunes thus cleared 
3 ut, and send them to the great black ship in the middle of 
he sea, w’here the king of tne small-pox dw’ell8(/nf. Arch, ii, 
101 ). When a death among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia took place in a winter house, it was purified with 
water in which tobacco and juniper had been soaked, fresh fir- 
■boughs were spread on the floor every morning, and tobacco 
md juniper placed in various parts of the house. But, if more 
;han one death took place in the house, or if a death took place 
a a summer house, then the house was burnt (Jesup Kxped. 

. 331). The ancient Greeks employed black hellebore in the 
►urifioation of their houses and flocks (Rohde, ii. 73). An ‘evil 
leath’ requires special ceremonies of purificjition, as among 
,he Ewhe, where the whole village is defiled by a suicide, and 
;he kindred are called upon to pay special compensation for 
,he defilement and the nsk of drought (Spieth, 274, 270; see 
VII. a (c)). 

XIX. Destruction or abandonment of house and 
property,—The purification of house and village 
presupposes a settled life and a certain advance in 
livilization. At a lower stratum of culture, where 
lie huts are of little value and easily erected, or 
where economic, defensive, or sentimental reasons 
avc not as yet rooted the population to one spot, 
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the liouse is destroyed or abandoned, or tlio whole 
settlement may be quitted and a new site chosen. 
In many of sucn cases, it may be noted, the deceased 
is either buried beneath the hut, or left unburied 
within it. 

The Aufltralian natives commonly remove the cautp when a 
death occurs. Among the Bantu it is usual only to burn or 
pull down the hut of an ordinary person ; but if a chief dies the 
entire kr^l is quitted, at all events for a time ; among some 
tribes it is burnt down. The reason given by the Ngoni for 
abandoning the house is not that the ghost of the deceased 
always lives there, but that it may return to its former haunts 
(Eluislie, Aitumg the. WUd I^’goni, Edinb. and Lond. 1899, p. 
71). The coast is therefore left clear for it. Similar customs 
are reported of various tribes of Negroes, North and South 
American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karen.s, the 
Yakuts, the Kaintchadals, of many of the peoples inhabiting 
the great Eastern Archipelago and the Melanesian Islamls, the 
Central Eskimo, and others. The Ainu assert that it was 
customary when the oUlest woman of a family died to burn 
down the hut, because they feared the ghost would return 
malignant and bring evil upon them. She is now given a tiny 
hut to herself, and wlien she dies it is burnt (Batchelor, 130). 
In earlier times at the death of a Japanese sovereign the 
capital was removed to a fresh site (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 252). 

A relic of the custom of destroying the hou.se is found in some 
of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post is cut through, 
or so severely notched that it requires renewal {Ind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, iii. 209). The Cheremiss, more economical still, when the 
coffin is placed on the cart, pray the dead man not to take 
away his nouso, but to leave it to his heirs (Smirnov, i. 137). 
A relic of the abandonment of the house may perhaps be found 
in the modern Homan custom by v\ hii’h ‘ the family, if they tuin 
find refuge anywhere else, abandon the house and remain away 
a week ' (Bare and Baddeley, [i’alks in Rome, 1909, p. 43.3, 
quoting Story). 

At an early stage of culture all the property of 
the (leceaseil was buried with him or dirstroyed 
at his death. Either the custom or rtdics of it 
are reported from every quarter of the globe. Its 
object seems to have been not merely to give the 
proiierty over to the deceased, tliat he might enter 
the spirit-world witli all his earthly po.sse.ssions 
and state, but to prevent his liauntiiig them to 
tlie discomfort of the survivors. Originally, no 
tloubt, it w'as to get rid of the death-pollution, 
for the practice often extends beyond his pro¬ 
perty to all objects as.soidated with him. On the 
Melanesian island of IJougainville a man’s work 
and its produce are regarded as the supreme mani- 
festatioms of his personality, inseparably linked 
with their author (zE/iJ IK xxiii. [19lU]351). Doubt¬ 
less the same view was taken elsewhere ; and it 
accounts for the destruction of his crops and fruit- 
trees so constantly reported from the East Indies 
and Melanesia. Naturally his garments and 
bedding, where such things are in use, arc impreg¬ 
nated with his personality, are indeed a part of 
himself. The s\iperstiti(uis connected with witch¬ 
craft aflbrd abundant evidence of this. 

In Europe the Votiaks throw away in the forest or into a lake 
all the clotbing of the dfcea.sed {RTP xiii. [1898] 254). In 
Worce.slershire it is ominously said : ‘ The clothes of the dead 
will not wear long’ (F/> xx, (190!)) 346). In Lincolnshire it is 
believe<l that, even though they be put away, they w-ill rot as 
the body decays in the {Antiquary, xxxi. [1895] 332). In 

the French department of lllc-et-\'ilalne it is believed that 
everything belonging to the departed will soon di 8 ai)pear : his 
clothes, despite all that cjin he done to preserve them, will be 
promptly eaten by maggots ; his cattle will die by accident or 
di.sea 8 e, if not sold to the buU-.ber (Orain, ii. 299). From the 
Hebrides to the Caucasus the bed on which death took place is 
burnt or thrown away (see § IV. 3 ). 

A custom SO hostile to the growth of civilization 
and to the individual greed of survivors could not 
maintain its ground. Hence all sorts of com¬ 
promises to satisfy the consciences, the fears, the 
allection, and the avarice of the survivors. 

Among the Hareskins of North America part of the clothing 
is distributed among the relations, part interred with the body, 
and the rest tabued and burnt, or thrown into the water or to 
the winds (Petitot, 272). In some of the villages of Serang a 
part of the sago-planUtion of the deceased is destroyed ; in 
others a tabu Is merely laid upon it, redeemable by a third 
person on payment of a large gong, a sarong, and ten dishes. 
He thus appropriates it, and afterwards gives it back to the 
blood-relations (Riedel, 142, 143). In others of the Molucc.as the 
dead man is allotted a share of the trees of various kinds in his 
planUtion, and these are cut down ; the rest remain to the sur¬ 
vivors {Uk 369, 894). A similar practice prevails on the Tami 


Islands. There the c-anoes are too valuable to be destroyed: 
accordingly a few chips are cut off them, and a figure-head 
detached {ZVRW xiv. jBKX)] 337). The same principle is applied 
in Malta, where the hair is cut off the tail of every horse in the 
stable. The hired mourners cut away branches of such vines as 
form arbours in the courts, disturb the furniture in the house, 
overturn the flower-pots in tlie windows, break some of the 
ornamental furniture, and, carrying the fragments to a retired 
spot, throw' them into a cauldron of boiling W'ater, in wliich they 
mix soot and ashes, afterwanis staining all the doors in the 
house with the liquid (Busuttil, 130, 128). Among the Kirghiz 
no one will mount the steed of a dead man without first reversing 
the saddle, with the object, no doubt, of unhorsing his former 
owner {ZVV xii. [1902] 16). Tlie Sioux used to gamble away 
the effects of the dead in a ceremony called tlie ‘ ghosL-gamhle,’ 
in which the dead man himself was conceived to talic part 
(I RBKW 195) ; or his effects were given awav among tliose who 
took part in the funeral rites, even though the family might 
be left dcstituto ; and one or more of his horsi s w'as shot and 
placed under the burial-scyvffold (j 7>. 159, 104). The Nicoharesc, 
before appropriating anything belonging to one who has died’ 
require it to be purified by the eonjurations of a muUocen 
(priest or sorcerer) (Featberman, Race.'i of Mankind, ii. 11887] 
2501. 

Many peoples, liowever, consider it snllicient to 
delay the appropriation and division of the goods 
for such a period as is requisite to elajise before the 
departed attains his final destination in the land of 
the dead—a period oft/cn coinciding with the coin- 
[ilction of the nioiirning rites. During this time 
the projierty, like tlie widows, remains under 
tabu. 

In New Georgia the final rites are performed and the bones 
disposed of at the end of 100 days. Not until then can the 
property be touched {JA I .xxvi. 403). Among various Bantu 
tribes nothing is Louehed until the niourning- is at an end. 
Among the Minangkahau Malays of the 1‘adang Highlands 
in Sumatra, where the husband goes to reside with his W'ife in 
her village, his goods are divided the day after his burial, 
liecause his soul at once goes back to his own family village. 
When the wife dies, on the other hand, the husband has the 
right to remain in the house for 100 days. During that time 
the marriage-bond is deemed not to be entirely sundered, and 
he has common use with his wife of her property. On the lOOtb 
day she departs for good to the hind of souls. The property 
can then be disjwsed of {Rijdranvn, xxxix. [1890] 71). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia placed a portion of the 
property of the deceased in or near his grave. Such as was not 
so given up to him w’as divided among his relatives. But no 
one could with impunity take i)os.se8sion of his bow and arrows, 
leggings, or moccasins ; nor was it safe for any one who had not 
a strong guardian-spirit to smoke his pipe. Clothing taken was 
washed or put for some time in running water, and afterwards 
hung out for several da 5 8 ; while the traps and snares of the 
deceased were hung up in a tree a consiucrable distance from 
human habitation or graveyard, for a long time before being 
used (Jemp Exped. i. 331). In Europe, among the Sorbs of the 
Spree Valley deep mourning lasts for four weeks. The inheri- 
tam e remains untouched until it comes to an end; though the 
nearest relations are mourned for a year (TeUner, 326). 

XX. Tabu of name.—Many peoples avoid men¬ 
tioning the dead by name, or even nrolubit it. In 
.some cases tlie intention seems to oe to forget the 
deceased. This is expre.ssly stated of the Arawak, 
{Salivas, and other South American tribes. But 
the intention to forget probably arises from fear. 

The Insular Caribs feared the souls of their forefathers as evil 
spirits, and never named them. The Guaycurus and Lengiias 
not only never mentioned the name of the decca.seil, but on the 
occasion of a death the survivurs changed their own names so 
as to baffle the dead man (or death, or the evil spirit which had 
(vvused the death) when he came again to find them. Among 
the Guajiros, if the name of the dead was mentioned in the 
family-hut the penalty was death, or at least a heavy fine 
{Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 99). The Yabitn of New Guinea avoid 
mentioning the names of the dead, lest their ghosts may be 
disturbed at their occupation in the forest of eating otherw'ise 
uneatable fruits, and their anger be thus incurred {ZVRW xiv. 
336). Among the Lillooet the name of a dead person must 
not be uttered for a year or more, ‘ not so much out of regard 
to the feelings of the surviving relatives, as on account of the 
mystic connectiori which is supposed to exist between names 
and their ow'nera. To utter or use the name of a dead person is 
to affect and disturb his ghost or 8}»irit, and draw it hai k to its 
earthly haunts. This is inimical l)oth to the ghost itself and to 
the person using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly in¬ 
fluence.’ But time removes the danger {JAl xxxv. 138). 

It should be observed, however, that this widely 
spread tabu is not inconsistent with the cult of the 
dead. On the islands of Nos.si-B6 and Mayotte 
near Madagascar a king at his death becomes 
sacred; he is believed to have taken his place 
among the gods ; yet no one in the district dares 
henceforth to utter his name (Steinmetz, 383). So 
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among many Bantu tribes, wliere ancestor-worship 
is the religion, the name of the dead and all similar 
Bounds are tabued—a custom that frequently leads 
to considerable, thou<'h usually not permanent, 
clianges in tlie vocabulary. This extension of the 
rule of avoidance is not confined to the Bantu : it 
is found in other parts of the world. 

The tabu of the name of the dead is very well 
known, and need not be further illustrated here. 
If widely s[)read, it is not universal. Among the 
ancient Egyjdians the opposite rule prevailed, 
'riie great desire of an Egy[)tian was to continue 
his gliostly existence. To be reinernliered by the 
living was one means to this. Accordingly tlie 
statue of a high oflicial under Fsarnmeticus l., in 
the Museum at Berlin, bears the following remark¬ 
able sentences in the course of its inscription : 
‘May the gods of this temple recompense yen if 
you pronounce my name ! He whose name is pro¬ 
nounced lives ; and if another see that you act 
thus towards me, he will do the same for you* 
{RHR lix. [1909] 185). There is in the contempla¬ 
tion of many jteo})les more than a mystical con¬ 
nexion between the name and its owner ; the name 
is part of its owTier, and while it lives the owner 
too survives. 

XXI. Second funeral. Ossuaries.—Among a 
very large numljer of peoples who practise earth- 
burial in one form or another, the ceremonies are 
not completed until the bones have been taken up, 
cleaned, and put into a place of final deposit. In 
many of the cases of sub-aerial deposit, also, the 
bones are collected at the end of a certain period 
and [mt into the tribal or local ossuary. Until 
this rite has been performed, the dead man is not 
at rest, and in many cases the mourning is not at 
an end. 

I. Decay or destruction of the flesh. —Not merely 
is the journey of the soul often long and diflicult ; 
it is bound to the body until the pro(;ess of decay 
is comjdete. Indeed, so refined a conception as 
that of the soul immaterial and indejicndent of 
the bo<ly is beyond the imagination oi the lower 
culture. 

A Wonkatjerri man told a missionary in South Australia that 
In the grave the Ht sh separates from the Imnes ; the bones that 
remain are the kutchi, the ghost; wliile the flesh goes as 
mungara, the soul, to heaven, where it reveals itself os still 
living, by thumier and lightning (dlobus, xcvii. f)t5). So at 
the other end of the world the Hvirons called the bones of the 
dead atiskeii (souls), believin;^ ‘that we have two souls, both 
divisible and material, and yet tx)th rational; one leaves the body 
at death, but remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast 
of the de.ad [see below], after which either it is changed into a 
turtle-dove, or, according to the more general belief, it goes 
imme<liately to the village of souls. The other soul is attached 
to the body ; it marks the corpse, as it were, and remains in the 
grave after the feast, never to leave it unless it be horn again.' 
‘This is why they call the hones of the dead atinken, “the 
souls’” (/5 HBEW 114, translating Jesuit Rel. 10.30). The Tor- 
ad jas of Celebes hold that the .soul cannot enter the village of the 
dead so long as tlie body stinks, that is, until the soft parts have 
perished. So long as (he soul [«tcj stinks it is still a human being 
(Mensch), and liie dwellers in the land of souls will not admit it 
into their terriLor>'' (Kriiijt, .3L?a). The Carihs likewise were per¬ 
suaded that the dead did not go to the la?id of souls so long as 
the flesh remained. Rites j>erformed by the Betsileo of .Mada¬ 
gascar are intended to facilitate putrefaction and the transfor¬ 
mation or re-incarnation of the dead in a snake called the 
fanany, supp 08 (!d to issue from the decaying corpse (van 
(iennep, Rites de passage, 19U9, p. ‘213, Tahou et tot&inisine <i 
Madagascar, 1904, p. 277). In the Aaru Archipelago all the 
possessions of the deceased are collected on his grave, and his 
relatives must lay food there every day, until all the flesh has 
rotted away from his bones and they can he ceremonially trans¬ 
ferred to the family burial-place. 'The transfer is preceded by a 
feast, and the ceremony already referre<l to which gives formal 
vjthority to the widow to marry again (Riedel, 267, ‘268). It is 
obvious that, until the flesh has pensheti, the soul is still within 
reach ; it has not yet entered its final home; it clings to its 
proper^ and must be duly fed like a living man. So, too, the 
Greek Church in its burial service prays that the body may ‘ l^e 
dissolved into its componerit elements.’ Three years after 
burial the body is diair'ferred, and, if found thoroughly de- 
oomposed so that the bones can be removed to the ossuary, it 
Is looked upon by the people as a certain })roof that the soul of 
the dead is at rest. Partial or total absence of decomposition 
indicaies, oa the other hand, the sinfulness and satl plight of 


the departed. A common curse accordingly is 'May the earth 
not consume your bodyl’ (Abbott, Maced. Folkl., 210; Rodd, 
1‘27). This is in curious contrast to the belief in the Western 
Church, as well as among the Chinese and other nations of the 
East, that total absence of decomposition is an infallible mark 
of saintship. Such contrasts are, however, by no means un¬ 
common in all kinds.’of superstition. 

'The process of decomposition is, therefore, frequently assisted 
by artificial means. Some examples of this have already been 
incidentally given (§ VI. 6 ). Thus the deceased Is the more 
speedily di.smissed to his final destination, alike to his comfort 
and that of the survivors. A different motive, however, some¬ 
times underlies the practice. In the Solomon Islands the souls 
of chiefs and others who are held to have saka (to be hot with 
spiritual power) become ghosts of power. At Soa, on the island 
of Malanta, common people are buried in a common burial- 
place, and their flesh is allowed to decay in a natural way. But 
it is believed that even a ghost of power is weak so long as the 
corpse continues to smell. Hence water used to be, and still is 
in some places, poured over it to hasten decay. Exposure, 
sinking in the sea, and cremation—all of them occasionally 
practi 8 e<i—probably owe their use to the same motive. For, by 
taking the skull, hair, or nails of the corpse, the wonder-working 
power—what elsewhere is called the inana —of the ghost is then 
secured for the benefit of the survivors (Codrington, 260ff.). 

Nor is it only by siu.li indirect means that the final ceremony 
is atrcelerated. Some of the South American tribes wait no 
more than ten to fourteen days. After the lapse of that time 
they disinter the body, strip the flesh from the bones, and after 
an elaborate ceremony re-bury the latter (von den Steirien, 4.3S, 
505; JAb'L xv. fl902| 290). The Choctaws were said to have 
‘a set of venerable old gentlemen,’ with very long nails, whose 
business it was to t ear the flesh off the bones and burn it with 
the entrails preparatory to the final doi>OHit of the bones in 
the bone-house (1 HBEW 168,169). So in South Tetoen, on the 
island of Timor, a few dajs after the death of a king the bones 
are separated from the flesh and other soft parts of the body ; 
and not until notliing but the skeleton remains does the wailing 
begin, ‘for it is only then that the dead is dead indeed.’ The 
skeleton is accorded a funeral suitable to the rank of the 
deceased ; the flesh is simply thrust into a hole (Kruijt, 330X 

Where the decay of the flesh is left to natural 
means, the length of delay before the bones are 
finally disposed of difl'ers very widely among dill’er- 
ent people.s in difl’erent climates. 

The Kukis of Manipur are satisfied with the deconii)osition 
of ‘a month or so’; they wrap what remains in a new cloth 
and bury it (.7.4 / xxxi. 305). ‘ Fifty or a hundred days’ suftice 

in the Banks Islands (Codrington, 267). Few tribes elsewhere 
exhume their friends in less than a year. Many wait two years 
or more. The Chinese of Tongking after three years take the 
hones from the cotlin, enclose them in jars, and re-bury them in 
the grave, over which a small mausoleum Is erected, or in 
columbaria on the hillsides (Lunet, 90). There is some evidence 
that a similar custom was formerly followed in China itself (de 
Groot, iii. 1070). Among the Bulgarians the parents of a dead 
child after three—in some districts, after as long os nine—years 
dig up the bones, wash t hem with wine, and let them lie for a 
whole year in the church before they are again buried (Strausz, 
468). Throughout Kurope it was customary during the Middle 
Ages and later to dig up the bones after a certain period and 
place them in a charnel-house. This custom is usually ascribed 
to want of room in the churchyard. The explanation is hardly 
Huflicient; the origin of the custom is more likely due to causes 
considered here, 

2 . Feast of the Dead. —The tendency to po.stpone 
the final ceremony, where it involves exhumation 
or the collection of expo.sed bones or of ashes, is 
accentuated among small but closely organized 
communities by making a common ceremony, 
often called the Feast oi the Dead, for a numlx3r 
of the departed. Even among the Bororo of Brazil, 
where the exhumation is so speedy, the relics of one 
person cannot be disjiosed of alone : one dead man 
must wait for a second, and the two leave the 
village in company (von den Steinen, 510). In 
these cases there is usually a common grave or 
place of denosit. The stock example is that of the 
Hurons, wlio every twelve years used to dig up the 
bones of those who had died since the last Feast of 
the Dead. The bones were first of all cleaned. If 
corruption bad not finished its work, all the remain¬ 
ing llesli was stripped ofi'and burned, unle.ss the body 
was so newly buried as to be practically whole. 
The bones were then wrapped in sacks or blankets, 
covered with rich robes of beaver-skin, taken 
severally into the cabins, and mourned over. They 
were afterwards brought together, and a feast was 
held in their presence, with funeral games. On a 
subsequent day they were taken to a large pit, 
where they were all buried together, with much 
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ceremony and the distribution of gifts (5 EBRW 
112 ). VV'e need not determine whether these rites 
are more elaborate than those of other nations, or 
whether they are only more vividly described. It 
is certain that similar rites take place elsewhere. 
The Kbasis, who burn their dead, cleposit the ashes 
in small cairns. Tlienco they remove them to 
larger bone repositories, of which one belongs to 
every branch of a clan. The contents of tliese 
repositories are periodically, after the settlement 
of all outstanding disputes between the members 
of the clan, removed, with sacrifices, dancing, and 
other rites, to the common sepulchre of the clan, a 
massive stone building, where the remains of all 
the departed members of the clan eventually rest 
(Gurdon, 140). Corresponding ceremonies are ob* 
.served elsewhere in India, and are common in the 
East Indian islands. They economize the energies 
of the survivors, and concentrate them on one 
occasion ; but their chief value is to bring home to 
the members of the clan or community their com¬ 
mon life, with its common sorrows and joys—in a 
word, their unity among themselves and with their 
dead. 

3 . Destination of the Teinains .—The final destina¬ 
tion of the remains, like the preliminary dispo.sal, 
is by no means the same everywhere. This will 
have been inferred from the examples just cited. 

Various Australian tribes, after carrying the bodies or the 
bones about with them for a time, eitiier bury or deposit them 
in the brunches of trees (Ilowitt, 4(57 , 4 70, 471). The Choctaws 
of Carolina had a common hone-house (/ HliEW 100), which 
doubtless was regarded as a sacred building. The name of 
temple is expressly given by older writers to the repositories of 
the dead Indians of Louisiana and Virginia, where religious rites 
were constantly performed, at all events to departed chiefs 
(Z JiDEW 121). Of the natives of Sofala, in 8.E. Africa, it was 
reported by the old Portuguese writer, JojVo de Barros : ‘After 
the llcsh of the body is consumed they take the hones of their 
ancestors or descendants, or of the wife who bore many children, 
and keep them, with signs to denote whom they belonged 
to, and every seven days in the place where they keep these 
bones, as in a garden, they spread cloths and lay a table with 
bread and boiled meat, us if they were offering food to the dead, 
to whom they pray,’ afterwards eating the food thus offered 
(A’ec. S.E. A fr. vi. |b)00] 113, 2Gm). The Oaribshung thecleau.sed 
bones in a basket from the rafters of their dwellings (Boyle, 
Archceol. Hep., 15)03, 142); and in the Banks Islatids, while the 
bones of a favourite son were liidilen in the bush, some of them 
would he hung up in the house (Codrington, 267). Among the 
Andaman Islanders the relatives weep over the bones, each of 
them taking a bone, and the nearest relative taking the skull 
and lower jaw, and carrying them about for months sus¬ 
pended from the neck. Sometimes the hones are bound to posts 
of the hill {Trans. Ethnol. Soc., newscr., ii. (1863 ] 37). 

4 . Object of the practices. —The rite of exhuming 
or collecting the bones and making a permanent 
di.spo.sition of them is thus generally connected 
with, or has for its object, the definitive severance 
of the dead from the society of tlio living, and their 
union with the fathers in tlie life bej^ond. The 
ceremonies for this purpose, however, are not 
always concerned with the bodily remains. 

On the Timorlaut and Tanemhar Islands, ten days after the 
burial of a warrior who has fallen in battle, the people of the 
village assemble on the shore, the men armed and the women in 
festival array. An old woman calls back the soul with wailing. 
A bamboo viith all its leaves is then erected in the ground, a 
loin-girdle on the top. This bamboo is regarded as a ladder, up 
which the soul climbs to its destination. The sernilu (a sort of 
priest or shaman) pronounces a eulogy on the deceased, punc¬ 
tuated by the applause of the audience. When from the move¬ 
ment of the bamboo it is Judged that the soul has climbefi to the 
top, the bamboo is severed in two and the loin-girdle burnt, to 
prevent the soul from subsequently wandering about or causing 
mischief. A di.sh containing rice and an egg, previously pro¬ 
vided for the ceremony, is also broken to pieces. Appeased in 
this way, the soul betakes itself to the little island of Nusnitu, 
off the north-west coast of Seelu, one of the islands of the group 
which is believed to be the dwelling-place of souls. The bones, 
it would seem, are disposed of at a later time (Kiedel, 307). The 
Chechenes of the Caucasus hold what is called a Bed-memorial- 
feast a short time after the funeral. It is believed that the 
deceased has then reached the other world, but lies in bed there 
and cannot rise until this feast has been celebrated. It is there¬ 
fore held as soon as possible, and consists of funeral games— 
chiefly shooting and horse-racing—followed by eating and drink¬ 
ing. The honour done to the deceased is measured by the 
drunkenness. Before it is over the four best horse.s which have 
taken part ars consecrated—the horse which has won the first 


prize to the deceased In whose honour the feast is held, and the 
others to three of his ancestors by name. This consecration dues 
not involve the entire loss of the animals by their owners, but 
only permission to the dead to whom they are consecrated ‘to 
ride them whither they will.’ The final or great memorial-feast 
Is, however, not held for two years, when it is given by the 
widow. She then lays aside her mourning, and may marry the 
brother or some otlier relative of the deceased (Anthropos, iii. 
736 )l 

As to the races and other contests at the Bcd- 
memorial-fea.st, see § XVI. They are expressly 
intended to all’ect the condition of the deceased in 
the other world. Pre-historic remains in various 
parts of both the Old World and the New point to 
the great antiquity of practices of eximniation and 
re-burial of the bones comparable with those dis¬ 
cussed above. 

5 . Disposal of the sknll .—Among the practices 
which we have just considered, special mention has 
several times been made of the skull of the de¬ 
ceased. The skull is sometimes worn or carried 
about for a time, most frequently that of a man by 
his widow. In such a case it is perhaps merely a 
dear memorial of the deceased, or at most an 
amulet. Thus in the Andaman Islands, where the 
bones are broken up and made into ornaments, and 
tlie skull is ‘worn down tlie back tied round the 
neck, usually, but not always, by the widow, 
widower, or nearest relative,’ not only is great 
importance attached to them as mementoes, but 
‘ they are believed to stop pain and cure diseases 
by sim})le application to the diseased part ’ (Ind. 
Cens. liep.., 1901, iii. 65). But amulets are on their 
way to become objects of cult. Accordingly, wher¬ 
ever we find bones, especially skulls, preserved in 
the house or in a special shrine, whetner common 
or not to other similar relics of tlie family, or clan, 
or even of a larger community, we may suspect a 
more or less developed cult, though it may not be 
expressly recorded by our authorities. In many 
instances, however, tliis cult is recorded. 

Folk-tales of the western islands of Torres Straits, In nocord 
with the practices which obtain in those islands, describe the 
hero picking scented leaves, with some of which he rubs the 
skulls of his father and mother, and on others of which he beds 
them. They describe his telling the skulls his adventures, and 
inquiring as to the future. They tell the responses made to him 
by the skulls in his sleep, and the success which attended his 
following their directions and ob.serving their warnings {Torres 
Str. Rep. V. 41 ff., 47 ; cf. 2f)0, 251, 257, 258, 261, 362). In the 
Solomon Islands the skull is regarded as hot with spiritual 
power; and by its means the help of the ghost can be obtained. 
At Santa Cruz it is kept in the house in a chest, and food is set 
before it, for ‘this is the man himself ’ ((Jodrington, 262, 264). 
Similarly, a Fan chief in West Africa keeps in a chest the heads 
of his ancestors, and invokes its contents on the eve of great 
events, such as war or the chase (Roche, Au Tays des Tahouins, 
1904, p. 91). 

It is this belief in the spiritual power associated 
with the head even of an enemy that forms the foun¬ 
dation of the practice, common in the Ea.st Indies, 
of head-hunting. Tlie head is not a mere trophy ; 
‘it is an object of lumrt-felt veneration, an earne.st 
of blessing to the whole community.’ ‘ Those who 
were once our enemies hereby become our guardians, 
our friends, our benefactors’ (Furness, op. cit. 65, 
59 ). They are addressed, soothed, and propitiated 
on all jiroper occasions; and it is to them tliat the 
hapjiy owner ascribes his plentiful harvests, and 
his immuni^ from sickness and pain. 

XXII. Effigies of the deceased.—Many peoples 
complete their funeral ceremonies by the erection 
of an elfigy of tlie dead. Thus the Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush, one year after the death of an adult, 
sot up a coarsely carved wooden statue, and in¬ 
augurate it with a feast (Robertson, p. 645). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia erect on tlio 
grave a wooden figure, carved and painted as nearly 
as possible in the likeness of the (leceased—a prac¬ 
tice of considerable anticiuity, since posts carved 
with human faces are found on ancient graves, 
the ownership of whicli has passed out of memory 
{Jesup Expea. i. 329, 335. 405). In such cases the 
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elli^acs are, so far as our reports go, simple memo¬ 
rials. In otlier eases they seem to be something 
more than that. 

‘ When a respected Ostiak dies, his nearest relations make a 
figure of him, whirh is kept in the tent of the deceased, and 
enjoys the same honour as himself when alive. At every meal 
the figure is brought in ; every evening it is undressed and put 
to bed; every morning it Is dressed and set in the usual seat of 
the decraHed. The figure is honoured in this way for three or 
four years and then thrown into the grave ’ (Abercrotnby, /'Vnns, 
Lorjd. 1898, i. 109). An Ojibwa widow ties up a bundle of 
clothes in the form of an infant; she lies with it and carries it 
about for twelve months, ‘as a memorial of her departed hus¬ 
band.' Then she discards it with her mourning, and is free to 
marry again (Jones, Ojeb. Ind. p. 101). Among the Maidu in 
California a periodical burning of gifts in honour of the dead of 
the tribe or village takes place. On the first such occ^ision after 
the death of a person an image representing him is often made 
of skins, stuffed, and burnt, along with the gifts(/> t/W. Am. J/tts. 
Nat. Uigt. xvii. [1902] 36). In a certain Turkish tribe a wooden 
image of every dead man is laid in bis grave (.1 /JIF v. 31). How 
far effigies like these may he identified with the departed may 
he questioned. In any case, thc^' are only of temporary use, or 
entitled to respect for a very limited period. Klsev\here, how¬ 
ever, images arc expressly made as an eiiil>odiment for tbe spirit. 
Among the llantu people of Hondei, on the cast coast of Africa, 
when the head of a house dies he is washed arid shaved l)y his 
maternal uncle. Ilia hair, fingor-nnils, and toe-nails are taken 
and incorporated in an earthen image, which thereupon lieeoines 
a mzimu, the ol)ject of religious rites paid to the dead (./.I / 
XXV. 236). t)n the islands of I.eti, Moa, and Lakor, in the 
Molue.cas, there arc men who carve statues of a special sort of 
wood for funeral })urposes. On the fifth day after burial one of 
these atafues is pr(.)cured, and the soul of the deceased is, by 
means of an offering of food, enticed ijilo it for a temporary 
sojourn, ft is implored to eat and drink, and to watch over the 
survivors that no ^i('kueas may betide them. A general feast of 
ihe family follows (Riedel, 39r>). Among the Lolo of Northern 
Tongking, with a stalk of a kind of orchid and some wi.sps of 
paper a figure of the deceased, about 10 centimetres high, is 
ma<ie. It is placed in the house between the wall and the roof, 
or fastened to one of the partition-walls, and serves the purpose 
Df an ancestral tablet, such as the Chirfese dedicate (Lunet, 331). 
Kxamples bo iiiulliplifMl, for the practice is 

wide-spread. But at this [loint funeral ceremonies 
mcr;<e into cult of the df?ad (see Ance.stor- 
woRsniP). 

LfTKRATrnK.—On death and death rites in general, see E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive Culfmr, London, 1871(^1903), vol. i. oh. xi., 
vol. ii. ch. xii.; J. G. Frazer, ‘On certain Burial Ou>tom 8 
as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,’ in JAI 
XV, [1886] 64-101 ; R, Hertz, ‘ Cotitribution vine etude sur la 
repr 6 sentation collective de la mort,* in x, [1005-6] 48-137; 

A. van Gennep, Les Rites de pasgcujf, Paris, 1000, ch. vlii. ; 
E. S. Hartland, Legnui of Perseu,'<, u. (London, 1805) ch. xiii. 
The death rites of a particular people and its ideas on the sub¬ 
ject of death must ordinarily be studied in the ethnographical 
accounts of that people. Many have been cited in the foregoing 
article. DeUiilod studies relating to special areas have been made 
by Theodor Koch, ‘ Zum Ammismus der stidamerikanischen 
Indianer,' forming the Supidement to Intrrnat. Archiv fiir 
Kthnographie, xiii. [1900], and William Crooke, ‘ Death Rites 
amotig the Dravidian and other Non-Aryan Tribes of India,’in 
AiUhropos, iv. [lOOOJ. See also the following series of articles. 

K. SiDNLV H Aim.AND. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Babylonian). — In common with other Semitic 
race.s, the Jiabylonians re^^arded the pre.sent life 
as incomparalfly superior to that beyond the grave. 
It is not likely tltat the Sumerians, who.se religion 
forms the principal element in the religious ideas 
of the Babylonifiiis, diftered from this pessimistic 
view of death so universal in antiquity. For the 
Sumerian period we have no direct statement con¬ 
cerning the life beyond the grave ; but the evidence 
concerning their burial customs, their sacrihccs to 
the dead, their communion meals with the souls of 
the dead, etc., is abundant. The word employe<l 
by them for the soul is zid, lit. ‘ the rush of wind,’ 
and is translatcvl into Bab. by napiUiiy * breath,’ 
which may also mean ‘ throat and organs of 
respiration.’ The dread of death is revealed in 
the expressions for dying. In Sumerian the word 
is difj, lit. ‘to seize away.’ The early Bab. expres¬ 
sion is, ‘ his god has gathered him ’ {itii-Su ikter-Su)^ 
as yet found only for women in tlic phrase, ‘ when 
her god gatliers her’ {see Ctinriform Texts of the 
Br. Musd, ii. 24, 27 ; viii. 5a, 17 ; 12c, 18; 17c, 18; 
Meissner, Assyr. Stud. iii. [Berlin, 1905] 53; 
Schorr, Alibah. Rcchtsurkunden, i. [Vienna, 1907] 

1 Hereaft«r cited an C.T 


85, who compares Gn 25*), or ‘ she has gone to her 
fate’ {ajia Siuiati-Sa ilLlku [C.T. vi. Alb, 13 f.]; (ina 
Htntim ittalak [Code of fjammurabi, viii. 5f. and 
passim]), or ‘fate has carried him away’ {§imtu 
tibbil‘&u). Ashurbariipal, describing the death of 
Tarl>fl, says that ‘ the fate of his night came upon 
him.’ 

The life of man is llceting an<l determined by 
the ilcciees of tlie gods of the lower world, says 
the poet: 

‘ Build we an house for ever? seal we (our tablets) for ever? 
Do brothers divide their inheritance for ever / 

Shull hatred exist in the land for ever? 

Doth the river rise bringing floods for ever? 

He that aleepeth, he that dieth when together (they He?], 
In death they pre.serve not their (solid) form. 

When the (jaila i and the gnardsnian have greeted them, 
The Anunnaki, the great gods, assemlJe. 

Alammit, fashioner of destiny, with them fixes destiny. 
Death and life they arrange. 

But of death the day they make not known.’2 
Thus man, wliose destiny at birth had already 
Ivecn fixed by Mammit, identical with Ban, goddes.s 
of childbirth, must pass a second ordeal btdore tlie 
same goddess and the judges of Arallu.** 

After mortal dissolution the soul descended to 
Am till, ‘ the desolate land,’ to pass at best a dreary 
existence, in the dust and shadows of Hades. Tlu.* 
body, in which the departed soul had still a lively 
interest, was either buried or burned, and the 
kinsmen siinplied it with food, drink, clothing, 
and the implements which characterized the occu¬ 
pation of tlie jierson on earth. Cremation and 
bo<ly-burial existed side by side from the earliest 
times. In cases of cremation, the aslies were 
gathered carefully in an urn, in wliich jars of 
drink (beer in the early period, water in the later), 
bread, etc., were placed, to provide for the im¬ 
mediate neotls of tlie soul. At Nipjvur funeral- 
urns of this kind were found in tlie court of tlie 
stage-tower in the earliest period (before 3000 B.C.). 
Two vast lire-necrojvolises have been partly exca¬ 
vated near Tiagasli, at modern Surgdiul and 
el-Hibba. Here the bodies were placed in narrow 
clay casings upon a brick platform, wrapped with 
inhainmable material and covered with soft clay. 
The body was reduced to ashes by burning wooil 
over tlie clay casing. After the lire was ex¬ 
tinguished, a small hole was opened in tlie clay 
casing, which was now baked and ([uite im¬ 
perishable, and the results of the cremation were 
examined. In eases whore the heat reduced the 
body to ashes, those were removed, placed in an 
urn, and buried iu the family plot. If, however, 
the heat did not reduce the body to ashes, the clay 
casing became the tomb and was left in situ. The 
more important families owned vaults, or rather 
narrow brick rooms, in which the urns of the 
family were placed, the pavement being drained 
by tile sewers descending to the water level. 
[These sewers were wrongly taken for wells by 
certain arclueologists.] 

Cremation appears to have been the rule in 
certain parts of ancient Sumer and Akkad, as in 
the region south of Lagasli ; but in other parts 
interment in coffins and vaults is more frequent. 
In the case of those burials in which bodies were 
committed directly to the earth (as represented on 
the Vulture Stele, c. 3200 B.C., where soldiers arc* 
buried in a huge pile, being covered with earth 
sim[dy), every vestige has long since disappeared. 
Preservation of the body seems to have been a 
sentimental rather than an essential matter; never- 

1 A condnnior of the shades to the lower world (of. Craig. 
Assf/r. and Dab. Religiovs Texts, Leipzig, 1895, Ix'xix. 9, and 
Langdon, Sum^r, Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909, pp, 314, 26). 

2 KB vi. 1 , 228. 

3 Nergal, god of Arallu, is called * the god of investigation, 
and of uidgment ’ if. T. xxiv. 41, 67 f.) ; and as a star he appears 
as the ifalfffah Hp{t mUuti, ‘star of the judgment of the dead' 
Hi. R 49. no 3. 4<0 
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theless both Sumerian and Semite exercised much 
care in this respect. At Ur brick vaults of con¬ 
siderable size containing several skeletons were 
excavated by Taylor. Ordinarily each skeleton is 
accompanied by jars, platters for bread and food, 
the deceased’s seal, combs, and, in case of women, 
even brushes (for colouring the eyes?). The cheaper 
method of interment consisted in placing the body 
u[)on a slightly raised platform of bricks, which 
was first covered with a reed mat. Over the body 
was fitted a large cover, made of one or two pieces 
of baked clay, and largo enough to admit both the 
body and the articles of food and raiment. Taylor 
found round platforms, in which case the body lay 
with knees drawn towards the chest.^ A still more 
economical method of burial consisted of a clay or 
porcelain cotlin of capsule form, made by fitting 
togi'ther two huge bowls. Bodies were even muti¬ 
lated and crushed into a huge vase, accompanied 
in all (rases by food and drink. Common in later 
times is the bath-tub-shaped coffin, deep but not 
long, in which the body sits upright, with the back 
against one end, and Llie limbs stretched out along 
the bottom, the whole being, of course, protected 
with a clay covering. The flask-shaped cofhn, 
bulging towards the base, is common in the late 
peri(j(l. The excavators of Assur found many 
elaborate stone family-vaults, probably of kings 
and priestly families. To eacli of these an opening 
at the west end, closed by a stone not too difficult 
to be moved, made access to the vault possible. 
Stone staircases led down to these openings. At 
the east end the vaults at Assur generally (.*on- 
tain a small niche for a lamp. The Assyrians 
employed such vaults both for body burials, the 
sk(3l«tons being found in orderly rows side by 
side on the pavement, and for cinerary urns. 
The latter are cone-shaped and made of baked 
clay. 

Thus we see that cremation was practised at 
all periods—probably for sanitary reasons. The 
earliest graves arc found in the temple courts, but 
these sacred spots must have proved altogether 
inadequate for the vast populations of *Sumer, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. The only practical method 
would he to set aside (certain parts of tlie city (as 
at Ur), or whole districts (as at Surghul). 

The Sumerian word for the departed soul is 

idiin^ ‘creation of darkness’ {gig-dim\ which, 

y apocopation of the initial letter, became idini^ 
tdim^ ana passed into Semitic as edimviu.'^ There 
is no doubt that the Babylonians regarded the 
souls of the dead as minor deities, capable of 
interfering for good and evil in the affairs of men. 
Whether, in fact, the entire conception of divinity 
rests ultimately upon the notion of ancestor-worship 
cannot be determined from our sources. We can 
no longer doubt that the Bab. conception of the 
devils, spirits of disease and misfortune, rests 
absolutely upon the notion of evil ghosts which 
rise from hell to torment humanity. See Demons 
AND SriuiTS (Assyr.-Bab.). 

Although the souls of those whose bodies were 
improtieily buried, or whose memories were not 
cherislied at the parcntalia^ return to the earth 
and must bo driven hack to the nether world by 
incantation and ritual, yet the vast majority of 
souls lead a shadowy existence in the dreary land of 
the dead. See ESTATE OF THE Dead (A.ssyr.-lhxb.). 

We come now to that significant part of Bab. 
religion—the communion with the soula of the dead. 
We have seen that the kinsmen of the dead pro¬ 
vided the soul with food and raiment in the grave. 
These are remnants of an ancient belief that the 

1 The colhnB in which the body lay in a cramped position 
appear to have been called napalsu^u (v. R. IG, 44). 

2 Possibly connected with idim, ‘oppressed/ ‘weak and 
miserable’ (see Lanydon, Sumer. Gram., Paris, 1911, p. ‘i21). 


soul actually consumed the elements and wore the 
raiment left for his use. Although the Sumerians 
and the Babylonians continued to deposit these 
symbols of the material needs of man in the graves 
of the dead, they soon rose to a more spiritual in¬ 
terpretation, in which, behind the symbolic bread 
and drink, lay the mystery of communion with 
the deified souls and with Divine life itself. Eacli 
family seems to have made monthly offerings to 
the shades of its ancestors, which consisted in a 
communion meal at which images of the departed 
were present. In oflicial accounts of the early 
period we find frefluent reference to offerings made 
to the statues of deceased persons.‘ A list of 
oflicial sacrifices in the period of fSargon of Agade 
mentions a lamb offered to the statue of an ancient 
Sumerian king, Kutemeiia;^ and Gudea, a later 
priest-king (c*. 2400 B.C.), prays for his own statue 
that it may receive mortuary sacrifice.* Entries 
in official documents occur, stating the items of 
the monthly .sacrifice for the souls of deceased per¬ 
sons wlujse service to the State had been great. 
This is especially true of kings and priests. More 
frequently the documents mention the mortuary 
sacrifices for all the souls wdio have died, a Eeast 
of All Souls, occurring monthly and performed by 
the priests in various tem[)les. The word ordi¬ 
narily employed in the ancient inscriptions is 
kianag, ‘ place where one gives to drink ’ ; but 
the notion of ‘place’ is often lost, and the idea of 
drinking is made to cover sacrifices of animals, 
bread, cakes, etc., as well as of liquors. That 
these sacrifices really consisted in a communion 
meal is ii)a(i(3 evident from one inscription which 
states expressly that the kianag was eaten. 

Another word—also Sumerian, and employed 
for the pnrentalia less fie(iuciitly in the early 
periijd, hut ordinarily by the Semites—is kisig, 

‘ breaking of bread,’ where the emphasis is laid 
upon the eat ing of bread at a common meal {kispa 
kasdpu). The word occurs in the most ancient 
name of the fourth month as s\g~ha, and later as 
kisig-ninazu^ or month of the breaking of bread 
to Ninazu, god of the lower world. This month 
was followed (in the calendar of Nijipur) by the 
month of the feast of Ninazu. These two months 
c(3rrcspond with our Deeinnher and January, or 
the period of greatest darkness, when the gods of 
the under world, as deities of the shades, whither 
the sun-god and the god of vegetation had de¬ 
scended, were particularly honoured. We fortu¬ 
nately jtossess a letter from Ammiditana, a king 
of the lirst Semitic dynasty, concerning the feast 
of the hreakiiig of bread for the fourth month 
(December) : 

* Unto ^ui!nna-ili, son of Idin-.Marduk, say, Thus saith Arn- 
iniditana : “ Milk and butter for the kisn)<ja of the month 
Nenenig are withheld. As soon as thou readc.st this tablet, 
may thy superintentlent take 80 cows and GO ka of batter and 
come to Babylon. Until the kisigga is flni.shed, may he supply 
milk.” ’ 

Here we have direct evidence for a communion 
meal, * breaking of bread,’ for the souls of the 
dead, permanently adopted by the Semites at an 
early period. At Eski Harran an inscription has 
recently been found containing the autobiography 
of the nigh priest of the temple of the mocm-god 
of tlarran. In col. iii. he refers to the monthly 
sacrilice.s which he performed for the souls of the 
departed. After a reference to the raiment which 
he wore for the servi(!o he says : 

‘ Fat abeep, breads, date wine, cypress oil, fruit of the 
garden ... I broke 4 unto thoni. As incense offering, th(} 
choice incense as a regular olTering I fixed for them and placed 
before them.' 

The high priest here performs for the kinsmen 

1 Thureau-Dangin, Hecutil de tableftcs chald^^nmes, 1‘aris, 1908, 
p. 247, obv. i. ; de Genouillac, TabUttei archaigues. Paris, 
1909, p. 86 , obv. V, 9 . 

2 Constantinople, 1081, rev. L 

• Gudea Statue, B 7, 66. * akassap-kuntUi. 
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the sacred ceremony of breaking bread for the 
souls of the dead. Tlie expre.ssion ‘ placing incense 
before them ’ refers to tlie statues of the departed, 
whose souls are thus represented at the communion 
meal, and whose portion is the incense. Tn an 
incantation service against evil souls, stools are 
brought for the souls that they may sit at the 
.service of breaking of bread.^ Ashiirbanipal re¬ 
stored the memorial services for the souls of his 
royal predecessors, of which he says : ‘ The regu¬ 
lations for the breaking of bread and the pouring 
of water for the souls of the kings who preceded 
me I arranged for.’^ The king him.self was sup¬ 
posed to perform this ceremony, as appears from 
another passage : ‘ The regulations of tiie day of 
oll'erings the king gave not, but the high priest 
gave.’ ® The practice of pouring water to the soul 
in connexion with the common meal gave rise to 
the title ‘ pourer of water,’ apj)lied to one’s nearest 
kinsman. This ajipears in the terrible curse so 
common in the Semitic period, ‘ May (Jod deprive 
him of an heir and a pourer of water ! ’ * 

The repose of tlie .soul, we may say even its 
immortality, depends upon the communion sacri¬ 
fice performed monthly for it by it.s kinsmen. 
Keal immortality consists, therefore, in leaving 
male descendants ; an<l the prayers of kings seldom 
fail to plead with the god for male lineage. In 
actual practice the family paid the priests for per¬ 
forming the ceremony of the breaking of bread, 
and consequently .separate temples, called ^-kisiggay 
or bit kasap kispi^ were built for this purpose.® 
It is highly probable that the State had a regular 
fund to provide for the Fea.st of All Souls, for we 
find official accounts containing entries for this 
fund at all periods. 

Concerning the wailing for the dead onr sources 
are meagre. In an ancient Sumerian inscription 
there is a probable reference to an otficial waller, 
whose pay is mentioned along with the food placed 
in the tomb.® Wailings at the death of a king are 
described in a letter of the period of Ashurbanipal. 
The chief great men clothe themselves in garments 
of mourning, and wear rings of gold, and the 
official singer sings.The burial of an official (?) 
is reported to the king in the following manner : 

* The tomb we made; he and the woman of his palace rest 
In peace ; the psalms (?)8 are ended ; they have wept at the 
grave ; a burnt-offering has been burnt ; the anointings (?) are 
all performed ; rites of loosing in the house of washing and 
the house of baptism, ceremonies of incantation, penitential 
psalms , , . they have finished.’ 

GiJgaraes wailed for his departed comrade Ea- 
bani six days and nights.^® When the mother of 
Nabonidiis, last king of Babylon, died, the king’s 
son and all his troops put on mourning and wailed 
three days. The following month was entirely de¬ 
voted to official mourning for the king’s mother.*^ 
Traces of embalming have not been found, but 
Herodotus says that the Babylonians embalmed 
in honey,and a text has been cited which men¬ 
tions embalming with cedar oil.^® At any rate, 
embalming is not characteristic of Bab. burials, 
and the custom may be due to Egyptian influence. 

Litekaturk.—< a) Buriai.s. —Perrot-<2nipt<?z, Uifttoire ds 
Vart, Paris, 1882-99, il. 247-378, based principally upon the 
reports of the explorers Layard at Nineveh, Taylor at Ur and 
Eridu, and Loftus at Warka ; for the fire-necropolisc.s at 
Surghul and el-llibba, see Koldcwey, ZA ii. (1887) 403-30 ; 

1 H. Zimmern, Beitrdqc, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 166, 12-14. 

* 0. F. Lehmann, ShainasIiKhiunvkin, Leipzig, 1892, L.* rev. 1. 

* King, Chranicleg, ii. (London, 1907) 74, ft. 

4 Memorial Deed of MeliAupak, vii. 9-11; KB iv. 86 , 19; 
lb. 72, iv. 20 ; Hinke, A Neu Boundary Stons of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar^ Philadelphia, 1907, p. 291. 

^ ZA xxl. (Heidelberg, 1908) 248, 6 ; Beitrdge zur Aetyri- 
ologie, v. (Leipzig, 1908) 619, 17. 

« Urukagina, Clone B ix. 33. 

7 Harper, Lettere^ (Chicago, 1900, p. 478. 

8 taklttu, prob. same root as kalU^ * psalmist.' 

» Harper, 437. lO Kli vi. f. 224, 14. 

n 76. Hi. 2 , 130, 13-lfi. 12 Herod, i. 198. 

1* K. 78ft6, col. i. 4 , cited bv Meissner, WZKM xH. (18981 61. 


for the necropolises at F'ara and Abu-Tlarab, see Mitteil d. 
deutachen orierif.al. Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1896-1911 ; for tonibs 
and colfins at Babylon, ib. xxxvi. 12, xxxviii. 13 ; at Afii^ur, iO. 
xxi. 36, XXV. 48, ftft, xxvii. 29, xxxi. 10, 18, xxxvi. 23, etcy, at 
Nippur, H. V, Hilprecht, Ez'plorations in Bible Lauda, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1903, pamm (also a discussion of the whole subject); 
at Sippar, V. Scbeil, Une Saiaon de fouilUa d Sippar, Paris, 
1902, p. 66 ff. 

( 6 ) Burial customs, rflikps, etc.—M eissner, Zettachr 
fur Kunde dra Aforgenlandea, xii. (Vienna, 1898) 69-06; A 
Jereinias, Leben nach dem Tode : JloUe nnd Paradics (‘ANt. 
Orient' i. [1900] 8 ); M. Jastrow, Bel. of Bnb. and Aaayria, 
Boston, 1898, pp. 695-611; S. Langdon, ‘Bab. Flschatology,’ 
in Theological Eaaaya, New York, 1911. 

S. Langdon. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Buddlust). — I. Death inevitable and painful.— 
There are certain questions that mu.st have an 
ab.solute and definite answer (ekdinsavgdkarandt). 
Asa type of the.se the commentators cite: ‘AVill 
all beings die ? Buddha said: “ Sliort, O 

monks, is the life of man ... we must do good ; 
it is impossible that what is born should not die.” ’ ^ 
In other words, ‘Life, indeed, entls in death.*® 
‘All men fear death.’® For death is accoMi])anied 
by physical and moral sull'ering; the forinuhe 
of dependent origination enumerate ‘sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, despair’ as the com¬ 
panions of death.* For death is only the begin¬ 
ning of a new existence for tlie pnni.sliment of 
sins: death and punishment [danqa) are almo.st 
synonymou.s. It is in order to avoi(l death, and 
the consequent second death—in order to gain im¬ 
mortality—that the Hindus practise the religions 
life, the holy behaviour {6ra/i7/jac/t«n/a) which en¬ 
ables one to pass above the sun, wliich is deatli 
{Jirdhinaiuis). 

If death inspires fear, it also generates that 
salutary emotion [samvega) which ends in a dis¬ 
taste for plea.sure and exi.stence. Death must lie 
thought of.® Visits to the ‘cemetery,’ the i)lace 
of cremation, or the place where dead bodies are 
left, and meditation upon the corpse and the various 
aspects of decomposition, play an important part 
in the spiritual hygiene of tlie Buddhist monk, be 
he a beginner [nava.ka)^ a more advanced disciple 
{Saiksa)^ or a perfect disci(ile. They even become 
absorbing for some, who are called ‘cemetery 
monks’ (see Tantrar). We find a number of 
details regarding the treatment of the dead® in 
the Buddhist texts. 

To know that ‘life ends in death,’ and to be 
resigned to this law, is, as we learn from several 
conversion-stories, to know the essentials of Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine and to escape from the fear and the 
control of death. To detach oneself from the things 
of which death will deprive one, to detach oneself 
from the body itself, is to abolish pain: thus a 
man suli’ers when ho sees a woman whom he loves 
in the possession of another man; he ceases to suffer 

1 Abhidharmakoiavydkhyd, MS of the 8 oci 6 t 6 Asiatique, 
365a, 7 (hereafter citofl as A.K.V.). 

^ Dhammapada, 148; see Fausboll’s ed. 1900; Max Muller, 
SBE X. [1898] 41; and II. Oldenberg, Buddha, eein Leben, etc.», 
Stuttgart, 1906, p. 278. 

^ Dhainmapada, 129; cf. Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. 166; ift^ 
inda, p. 145 f. {SBE xxxv. 206); i^ik^daamuchchaya, p. 200 ; 
Jdtakamdld, xxxi. 61, xxxii. (tr. Speyer, Garland oj Birth 
Stories, rx>ndon, 1896 [=*Sacred Books of the Buddhiata, vol. i.]). 

4 See P. Oltramare, Fonnule bouddhique dea dome causes, 
Geneva, 1909, p. 27; Nettippakaraxia, p. 29. But in JHgha, ii. 
305, and Vibhafiga, p. 87, sorrow, etc., are defined as the conse¬ 
quences of every cause of suffering. 

5 See H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 
1890, p. 66 , n. 6 . Of. and ct Suttanipata, 57i!. (SBE x. 105). 

« On this subject, see the ‘Chinese,’ ‘Japanese,’and ‘Tibetan* 
artt. on Death and Disposal of the Dead ; and cf. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, Ixindon, 1903, p. 78 ff., and sources cited, esp. 
DUjha, ii. 205 ; Csoma, tr. Veer, Analyse du Kandjaur, A MG li, 
(Lyons, 1881) 194 ', A.K, V., fol. 239 : ‘ When a man has fulfilled hii 
time, when a man is dead, his friends burn his honoured body 
with fire, or submerge it In the sea, or bury it in the ground, 
or leave It to dry, wMther, and disappear with wind and heat. 
But what is called thought, mind, intellect, being saturated 
(or ‘ informed,’pariftAdtnfa) with faith, morality, indifference, 
religious instruction (irxUa), goes up above, attains to a privi¬ 
leged state (in^rfo), goes into the heavens.' 
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whenever lie ceases to love {Majjhima^ ii. 223). 
Thus the saint lias no fear of death {Angnt- 

tara^ ii. 173); he awaits his time without desire 
and witliout fear {Thrrlgdtka^ 196, 703; see art. 
Suicide [Jhid.]), for he is freed from desire, he 
knows that this existence is the last existence for 
him {Thcrlgdthd^ 705; Dhainmapada^ 39). For 
others death is only a passing ; for the saint it is 
‘interruption ’ or ‘ anniliilation ’ (sam,nchch}ieda)A 

It death ig hateful to men, it is not less so to the pfOfls (rfems), 
thoujrli certain texts say that the | 3 fO<i 8 are perfectly happy 
(Afiguttara, v. 291). It is not that death for them is accom¬ 
panied by the sulTerinj^'S of human death, for they usually die 
without sufTerint; (A.K.V., fob *irAb). But, the greater the 
enjoyments of the gods, the more painful it is for them to give 
them up ; death for them is not * suffering consisting in suffer¬ 
ing,’ ‘suffering of death ’ {Mahdvyutiiatti^ § 112, 4), but it causes 
' suffering consisting in the change ’ to ))e accomplished at death 
(see H. C. Warren, li^iddhiftm, Cambridge, Mass., 1H90, p. 181). 
The Brahmauic views are all alike, or very similar (see, e.q., 
VishxLu PurdTta, vi. 6, In Wilson, Works^ Ijondon, 1870, 5l. 208^ 

2 . Definition of death.—The Buddhist doctrine 
is opj)()sed to lliat of the ‘unbelievers’ (deniers [of 
the other life]), according to whom tlie intellect 
{\dj}yina) scatter.s into the ether, while the material 
elements {bJmta) of the body return to the mass of 
tlie earth, sea, etc. (cf. Dlgha^ i. 55 ; Samyutta, 
iii. 207); it is also opposed to the popular idea of 
the traTisiiiigration of the soul, well expres.sed hy 
comparison witli a bird flitting from tree to tree 
{Siimahgal(t-vild.s'ini, p. 114; S. Hardy, Mamial of 
Budhisniy London, 18(30, p. 390). Death is the 
end of life—the end of a life or of an existence (see 
below, § 3 ); or, more exactly, death is the «lissocia> 
tion of the organism constituted at birth to experi¬ 
ence the fruits of a certain set of actions. This 
organism, both material and mental, does not con¬ 
tain a single stable principle ; it continues to renew 
itself moment by moment; in other words, it under¬ 
goes an ‘incessant death’ (cf. Warren, Buddhism^ 
p. 252 ; MadhyarnakavTit% p. 174, n. 4); but death 
marks the end of this liomogenoous renewing : it is 
the separation of the con.stituent elements of the 
pseudo-individual, the dissociation of the elements 
{skand/ui), i.e, of the gross elements {mahdbhuta^ 
rupakdya) and of the vijiidna^ or intellect.* 

We must consider for a little this idea of vijtldna. 
There is nothing permanent or individual in the 
complex union of the skandhas, which lasts from 
birth to death. Men were led, however, to regard 
it as ‘individualized,’ like a towui with the vijfidna 
as master. The later works of Abhidhamma teach 
that, from the origin of an existence, the first 
thought, the thought which gives rise to the forma¬ 
tion of the new being in the matrix {pratisavidhu 
vijfidna^ ‘conception-intellect’), gives birth to cer¬ 
tain thought, which is the master part of the 
existence, and is called hhardUga^ or bhavdhga- 
santatiy ‘ existence-limb,* ‘ exi.stence-limb-scries,* 
because it is the limb of existence.^ This thought 
evolves into an uninterrupted and relatively homo¬ 
geneous mental series, like the How of a river. To 
look at it in a somewhat diflerent way, this thought 
constitutes what we might call the foundation of 
the soul, the support and origin of particular 
thoughts, which interrupt it. At the end of life, 
at death, it disappears by being transformed into 
‘thought in a dying state,’ ‘dying thought,’ 
‘falling or emigrating thought.’ Existence, i,e, 
one existence in the series of existences, is ended 

1 See, B.g.f the »tory of ‘Gotaini the Thin,' in J. H. Thiessen, 
Die Leg&nde von Kisdgotamt, Breslau, 1880; Rogers, Buddha- 
ghotfa'e Parables^ London, 1870, p. 98; E. Hardy, Buddhismus, 
Munster, 1890, p. 124. 

2 See Wenzel’s tr. of ' Najrfirjuna’s Friendly Epistle,' 98 f., 
JPTS, 1886, p. 27. On ‘the live prognostics announcing death 
in heaven’ (body becoming ugly, decaying of flower-wreaths, 
etc.), Wenzel refers to Jtivvttaka, §8^, and Divydvaddna^y). 193. 

»See Digha, ii. 306 (= Warren, p. 30S); Vieuddhimagga, in 
Warren, np. 241, 2.62; VibhaAgd, p. 137. 

< Abkianammatthasahgaha, in J PI'S, 1884, p. 25; see S. Z. 
Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids’ tr. and notes, Compendium qf 
PhiloHophy, P2S, 1910 (Index, e.v. ‘Bhavauga’). 
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at the disappearance of the bhavdhga ; a new ex¬ 
istence coininences, in a new status, since tlie 
‘thought in a dying state’ is refiected (we dare 
not say continued)^ in a ‘thought in a state of 
being born.’ Dc'ath, then, is the transformation 
of tliis ‘fundamental tliought’ called bhavdhga^ 
‘limb of existence,’ into ‘emigrating thought* 
{cJiyui ichitta).'^ 

‘ When the dead man is laid out upon his bed of death, the 
sinful action for wliich he is rf s))OTisible, or the motive (or sign) 
of this action, presents itself at tlie door of his spirit. Then 
there is inaugurated the series of rapid intellectual operations 
0 ‘ajjana=» ‘ swift ness ’) which ends in absorption with this object 
(action or motive) (taddramituina),'* and there is further pro¬ 
duced the “emigrating thought ”depending upon the b/iavahga 
(bhavahgd-visayam drarynnaiiaip katiui). When that disajipears, 
the “thought in a state of being born” is ])rod»K' 0 (l ; and this, 
because of that act,ion (or that motive for action) which presents 
itself before the spirit, moved by uninterrupted paasion, belongs 
to an evil destiny.’ ^ 

On the other hand, death is often regarded as 
the end of a j)articular organ or sense, the jivitcn- 
di'iya, the vital sense. Life, the activity of the 
organ.s, ‘ the persistence, subsistence, going on . . . 
of the lK)dily and mental functions or states’ pre¬ 
supposes a ‘vital organ’* supporting tlie living 
complex as the water supports the lotus, and 
j)laying a part analogous to that assigned by tlie 
Ved.HTita .school to the ‘jirincipal breath’ (or 
‘breath in tlie mtikhya prana)A Death, 

therefore, wdll be ‘the interruption of the series 
[of evolution] of the vital organ corresponding to 
a given existence’ {Nettippakarana, p. 29).'^ 

Leaving out of consideration the achools which pay little 
attention to the ‘vital sense,’ some schools do not make it 
die at death. The theologians who admit an ‘intermediate 
state ’ (antardbhava) between two existences properly so called 
assign a special r61e to the ‘vital sense’ in the mechanism of 
transmigration. ‘ Life ’ would then he prolonged from existence 
to oxisleiioe, as long as these continue to be existences be¬ 
longing to the same category (nikdya-sabhdga) (after A.K.V., 
Burnouf MS, 6Sa). 

The schools are not agreed as to the nature of the jivitendriya, 
ae may be seen from Kathdvatthu, viii. 10. Pali theology appears 
to regard it os the eighteenth term of the rupakkhauda (S. 
Hardy, Manual, p. 399). But the Dham rnaftarpgnxii treats it suc¬ 
cessively as menial and os mat^'rial(rnpti). The Abhidhanna- 
koia makes it an arfipa chittaciprayvkta, ‘ Immaterial, having 
no connexion with thought’ (see Dharmasarj^graha, p. 69), as 
do also the Yog&charas (see Musion, vi. [19061 178 L). 

It must not be forgotten that ‘ life ’ is attributed to the body 
(A.K. V. 313a : ‘The body lives when ft is endowed with sense 
(se7idriya), i.e. life is of the body endowed with sense, and not 
of a soul (dtinan): and it is the V)ody [and not a soul] which, 
when robbed of sense, is called “dead”’). By ‘sense’ or 
‘senses’must h« understood either the organs of sense which 
depend upon the iiviUndriya, or the jivitendrii/a, which is just 
the tame as the fedyendriya, ‘body-sense.’ The working and 
persistence of the intellect {vijfidna) depend upon the kdyen- 
driya, which, at death, perishes in various parts of the body 
according to the state in which re-birth is to take place: in the 
feet for a future damned soul, in the navel for a future man, in 
the heart for a future god . . . {A.K. V'. 2.64a ; cf. and ct. Beal, 
Catena of Biuidhixt Scriptures, London, 1871, p. 41; see also 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 254 f.; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 

p. 266). 

Instead ol fivita, jivitendriya, we sometimes find 
the terms dyus, ‘life,’ and usman, ‘heat’—a 
popular conception of life.® ‘What is the ground 
of persistence or continuity of the live senses?’— 
‘ Life *—‘ And of life ? ’—‘ Heat ’—‘ And of heat ? ’— 
‘Life.* (Just so the radiance of a lamp depends 
on its flame, and vice versa [Majjhima, i. 295].) 
Similarly, death is defined as the disappearance 

1 We read, however. In A.K.V. 213a: ‘the “conceptional” 
•tale (at concept iou), upapattibhava, forms a scries with the 
“ mortal ” state (at death).’ 

2 There is no death without ‘ emigrating thought,’ therefore 
trance or rapture is an obstacle to death (cf. Dhammapada, 
ed. Fausboll, Copenhagen, 185.6, p. 299). 

3 See Aung-Davids, Compendium, pp. 29, 74, ‘registering, or 
identifying, of the object.’ 

4 Vitiuddhimnggo, xvii. 1133-1139 (from proofs kindly lent by 
C. Lamnan). See C. A. F. Rhys Davids, liuddhist Psychology, 
London, 1900, pp. 132, 134 ; Compendium, p. 1.60f. 

S'See C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psychology, 19, 192; S. Hardy, 
Manual, 402. 

,/ivitendriyaiTi vd prdva iti {A.K.V. 313a; cf. Bodhichary- 
dvatdrapafljikd, p. 487X 

7 Cf. Visuddhimagga, xvi. ad f\n. {JPTS, 1891, p. 137). 

P. Oltramore, op. eit. p. 28; and C. A. Foley, in JHAS, 
1894. p. 328. 
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of heat {MaJidvijiifpntti, § 245, 53). An ancient 
stanza associates the intellect (vijndna) with dyus 
and u^tnan.^ rhe Dignaga school defines death 
as the ‘ destruction of the vijndna, of the organ, 
and of life,’ and claims autliority from this defini¬ 
tion to deny (in uj>position to the Jains) that trees 
‘ die. ’ 

lu the old version of the ' last days of the Buddha' {Digha^ ii. 
106 ; .vi. 44), it is said: ‘The Blessed One rejo(;ted the 

dpuitaifikhara’ (according to Rhys Davids — ‘ the rest of his 
allotted Kuin of life’)- In the Sanskrit Hourcea (Dtvpdvaduna, 
p. 20;i; Mahavyutpatti, 5*235, 52) we have: ‘The Bless«>d One 
enters such concentration of thought as to control his 
“ vitality-virtualities” {jloita8ap(i^kdrdnadhi^\h(lya), and ho 
begins to reject his “ life-virtuahties ” (dy^ihmipskdrdn).’ The 
plural (‘virtualities,’ ‘ co-etticients of life’) indicates, according 
to a cornnientator, that life is not one thing but a collectivity. 
The Haulrantikas say that dyu8, ‘life,’ means the multiple 
taypskdras which co-exist (having for nature the four or live 
ukau'lhas), and is nothing beyond these saipskdras (A.K.V.^ 
fol. 74). The Majjhinia (i. 211(1) enumerates the dyxutatpkhdraa 
as follows: dyxis, heat, and intact senses, which disappear at 
death, hut persist in life eveti when plunged into the deepest 
ecstasies (see Warren, p. 389). 

As to the viliil lueatli {prana), it is a wind (vdyu) 
which depends on both the body and the thonglit— 
for it di.sappears during the .so-called ‘ce.s.sation- 
trance ’ ecsta.sy (Sarvastivadin Ahhldharmasdsty'a, 
quoted A.K,V. 312; see Khys Davids, Dialogues 
of the liudilha, i. 71, London, 1899-1910 [—Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, vol. ii.]). Although the 
Buddhi.sts deny the existence of a prdnin, aniina, 
‘being endowed with breatli,’ they use this ex¬ 
pression ; hut, for them, to kill py'dnin is only to 
stop the future production of the prana. 

Duration of life.—What is meant by an 
existence, dtmabhdva, and wliy is the eternal 
transmigration divided into this succession of frag¬ 
ments called lives or existences? Actions are by 
nature very variable, and very diirercnt actions 
are performed by the same person; in strict 
language—for Buddhism does not admit of the 
existence of a person, of an author of actions— 
actions very dillerent from each other are ‘caused’ 
in one and tlie same series of states of consciousness, 
and must be rewarded in the .same series. It is 
necessary, then, that the agent (to use a convenient 
expression) should pass through varying condi¬ 
tions,—god, man, animal, damned,— for it is not 
the nature of actions to get their reward in any 
state whatever. And, by a mechanism which will 
he explained in art. Kakma, a certain existence 
{dtinaohdva) fall.s to the lot of the agent, as the 
reward for a certain set of actions,^ and this 
existence will be followed by another determined 
in the same way. Deatli marks the moment of 
the exhaustion of the .action.s called to ‘ ripen,’ 
to fructify in some one exi.steiice, and of the 
maturity of actions called to ripen in the next 
existence. 

In certain states of existence the length of life 
is fixed ; the number of actions to be rewarded in 
the course of a divine existence of a certain class 
always corresponds exactly with the normal length 
of life of the gods of this class (see Co.smooony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]); the god will die at 
the exhaustion of the meritoriou.s actions to he 
rewarded and the exhaustion of life. But it may 
happen that a life ends by the exhaustion of the 
actions, l>efore the normal time : if, e.g., a certain 
good action has caused a certain divine existence, 
and is not good enough to prolong this existence 
against the influence of evil actions striving to 
ripen. It is also possible to die by the exhaustion 
oi life, witliout the merit being exhausted : in this 
ca.se, re-hirth takes jJace into a condition similar 
to that just left. Lastly, if one commits one of the 
sins demanding immediate retribution {dnantarya) 
and immediate disnatcli into hell, one dies without 
the exhaustion of the vital forces: the retribution of 

1 Sarpyutta, iii. 143; and A.K.V., Burnouf M.S, 

• Cf. the dyxi)<kakarman of t,hn Jaina xlv. 105, 192^ 


the set of actions, begun at birth, is interrupted 
by an ‘ action cutting ott’[the fruit of] action.’* 

Deatli is called ‘ timely ’ (kdla^narana) when it 
occurs at the end of a life of normal duration (see 
Ages of the World [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189). It 
may be caused by a trouble of the bile (the essential 
fire-element of the body), of the phlegm (water- 
element), or the wind, either singly or all together : 
there are, therefore, four illnesses; for every class 
of illness, there are 100 deaths ‘ before the time ’ 
{akdlamftyu) * and one timely death : or else there 
are 404 illnesses causing death {Bodhicharyava- 
tdrapahjikd, ii. 65; A,K.V. 2546). A kindred 
expre.s.sion to akdlamrtyu is antardmftyu or anta,- 
rena Jcdlakriyd, ‘ death during the time, during 
the course of the normal duration of life ’: a 
death, which, according to certain sources, occurs 
even in the drnpya, and in all stages of exist¬ 
ence, except among the Uttarakurus {Abhidharnm- 
kokB}. According to the Sautrantikas {A.K.V., 
fol. 218), it is a mistake to explain the phrase 
antardparinirvdyin with certain (Bali) scmolars 
as meaning ‘a saint who attains to nirvana, 
by antardmrtyu, during the course of a heavenly 
existence, and before the clo.se of this existence.’ 
The reference is to a saint who attains nirvdiia in 
the intermediate period between two existences 
{antardbhava). 

The Buddhi.st 8 believed that, just as the saint 
c<an abandon the ‘co-ellicients of life’ (see preced¬ 
ing column), so he can also stop them [stfulpayuti). 
According to the Vaibhasikas {A.K.V., Burnouf 
MS, fol. 74), the saint says: ‘May [the action] 
that is to ripen for me in enjoyment ripen in life ! ’ 
By its nature, life (or the vital organ) is ‘ripening’ 
{vipdka), and it can replace any enjoyment which, 
normally, ought to ripen from a former merit, and 
which tlie saint no longer desires and has escaped 
hj^ his sainthood. By this process, ‘vanquishing 
deat h,’ the Buddha prolongeii his life three months 
for the salvation of men, and the disciples em¬ 
ploy this to assure the duration of tlio law. 

ThiM loriii of three months seems to be viven as a maximum, 
and as the mark of the victory of the Buddha over Mxtyxitndra, 
' l/dra( = death, Satan), who is death.' The ‘dominion of death,’ 
which is a ‘dominion of Wla* {Mahdt)\ixUpatti, § 27, 1), is much 
more powerful in the Mahnparipibbana (Digha, ii. 103=:.S7?i? 
xi. 42), and In Sik^dsamxichchaya, p. 189, where the Bodhisattvai 
enjoy a life of almost infinite len^fth by the protection of the 
Buddhas and ‘deities’ (devatds). 

4 . The last thoug:ht and re-birth.—Most of the 
Hindu theologians teach that the last thought, 
the thought of the dying, is of prime importance 
with regard to the future lot.* Tiiis doctrine is 
(articularly dear to the devout sects : thinking of 
Crsna on the death-bed a.ssure 8 salvation. The 
Brahmans everywhere believe as a rule that the 
Lord {Isvara) establishes the moral halance-.sheet 
of the whole life, in order that the agent may 
be re-born into the world at tliO proper stage. In 
conformity with their psychology and their meta- 
pliy.sics, the Buddhists have to assign capital im¬ 
portance to the last thought. For not only do 
they refuse to admit a Lord, judge of all the 

1 See AhhidhanvnuiaaiXgaha, v. 12 (JPTS, 1884, p. 26); 
Viaxuldhiynagga, in Warren, p. 252 ; Sumaiigalaxnldaini, p. 
110 . 

2 The Saivlte Buddhists have made a deity of ‘ premature 
death ’ (Wilson, Works, ii. 24). 

^ See, e.g., Bhagavad-Gitd, viii. 6 f. (A. Barth, Religions of 
India, London, 1891, p. 227; R. Garbe, BhagavadgXtd ubersetzt 
. . . Leipzig, 1905, p. 52): ‘ Reinemberin}; whatever form of 
being he in the end leaves this body, into that same form he 
ever passes, assimilated to its being ' (Thibaut, Veddntasutrns, 
iv. 1 , V> = SBb' xxxviii. 362); ‘ Whatsoever being a umn at his 
end in leaving the body remembers, to that same he always 
goes, inspired to being therein ’ (L. D. Barnett, The Lord’s 
Stmg, London, 1905). See also the sources citc<l in Vedanta- 
ftutras, loc. cit., and Cow’ell, tr. of Aphorisms of Sdy}4dyd, 
Calcutta, 1878, 9 81 ; for the Jain sect, see Majjhinxn, i. 376. 
Folk-lore is abundant on this subject; see, e.g., Kathd-saril- 
sdgara, tr. Tawney, 1880, i. 242, and passim. Rhvs Davids 
compares Plato, Pneedo, 69 {Indian Buddhism, London, 1881, 
App. viii., DialfMjues of the Buddha, 1. 298). 
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actions of a life, but they do not even admit of a 
permanent soul which would be responsible for all ! 
the actions. At the time of death, all that exists 
is the ‘ dying thought ’ {chyufichitta) and the 
* skandhns (dispositions, etc.), which come to an 
end at death.’^ The ‘re-birth thought’ {prati- 
saindhi^y upajmttichitta) —and the skandhas asso¬ 
ciated with it—can be determined only by the 
‘ dying thought,’ which it continues. Hence it 
follows that, if the mental state at death is good, 
a pleasant birth will take ])laco ; if it is bad, an 
unpleasant one. The agent will be re-born into 
the spheres of desire, matter, non-matter (see 
Cosmogony, etc. [Ihid.]), according to the fulcrum 
{dlamhana) of the last thought {Ahhialiamma- 
sahyahuy v. 1‘2-13 1884, p. 25]); and ‘ to die 

with the thought tixed on space [or the void]* is 
to obtain nirvana [Madhyamakavfttiy p. 63). 

But, if the last thought (or last action) is, 
according to the principle of the Buddhist system, 
the sole determining cause of the future life, good 
sense and eouity require that the previous thoughts 
(or merit) sliould come into account in the retri¬ 
bution. Buddha was very categorical on this 
point. The conclusion arrived at will be that, if 
the last thought, in the quality of act ‘ close at 
hand ’ {dsanna)y determines the future life, the 
latter may be conditioned by other acts, important 
from other points of view. 

The difficulty or contradiction may be resolved 
by affirming that the last thought is the resultant 
of the life or of a former act which, by its import¬ 
ance or repetition, has to be rewarded in the next 
existence: 

‘ It is at the moment of death (ehyuti, ‘fall of thought') and 
of rc-birth that the thoughts are enabled to ripen’ (A.K.V.y 
Burnouf MS, fob 1126). ‘ The Karman remembered at death 

springs up in re-birth ’ and is therefore named ‘close at hand.' 

At death the mental working is weak and dull; 
therefore any passion which has been intense or 
habitual during life enters upon a state of activity 
{A.K.V. 249a). In short, the treatises of Abhi- 
dharma teach that the object of the last thought is 
either present {pachchupanna) or past {atlta)y being 
determined both by the life that is completed, and 
by the state in which it is proper (by reason of this 
life or of even earlier merits) for the new life to 
be passed. It is, therefore, by the ‘ force of the 
merit’ that there presents itself to the spirit of 
the dying either the action (accomplished previ¬ 
ously by him) which is to determine the re-birth * 
(and above all others the ‘ heavy ’ action, guruy 
the reward of which comes before all others 
{A.K.V.y Burnouf MS, fol. 482]), or the object 
(sensation, etc.) experienced at the time of per¬ 
forming the action, or the motive or means of the 
action, or, lastly, the picture of the state about to 
be reached by the re-birth, the sign of the future 
lot.» 

But this theory, that the last thought is the 
resultant of the life, is discouraging to piety. It 
is certainly the opinion of the Buddhist that we 
should not wait for death to become ‘ converted,* 
for the agonies and suffering of the last moment 
make thought very feeble {Bodhicharyavatdra) ; 
the good thoughts of the last hour are by nature 
very weak ; they may procure a little of paradise, 
I See JUadhyaynakavrtti, p. 228 f., and tources cited. 

3 See ^uraiigamasutra quoted from the Chinese by Bealt 
Catena, p. 43: ‘ At the end of life, before losing animal heat, 
the good and the evil deeds are summoned up, as it were, in a 
moment.’ Then the dying one thinks of his sin and of his good 
action, and, by a process well described by Nagasena {MUxnda, 
p. 297, tr. Rhys Davids, SUE xxxvi. 166), becomes absorbed 
Into the sin committed, even while regretting jt. 

* Aung and 0. Rhys Davids, op. eit. p. 149. Set Avatarjtsaka- 
stLtra, quoted by Beal, op. cit. 44 : * If he posseraes a bad 
kannan, he beholds all the miseries attending a birth in hel 
... he sees the infernal lictors.’ Cf. the ‘ death of the sinner 
in the Bodhicharyavatdra of Santideva, ii. 41 (Poussin s tr. 
Introd. d la pratique des future Bouddhas, Paris, 1907, p. 41 
L. D. Barnett’s tr., Path of Light, London, 1900, p. 42). 
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but they cannot prevent a fall back into hell 
immediately after, if it is merited (Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 489). But numerous writings show 
hat the last thought is not always determined 
leforchand, that it is pos.sible to prepare oneself 
and others for death, and to make sure of a good 
re-birth by helping the ‘ production of good dis¬ 
positions.’ 

We may quote some examples. Milinda says ; ' Your people 
Buddhists) say . . . that, though a man should have llvea a 
mndred years an evil life, yet if, at the invimnt of death, 
thoughts of the Buddha should enter his mind, he will be 
‘e-born among the go<is. . . . And thus do they also say : “ By 
me case of destruction of life a man may be re-l)orn in purga¬ 
tory.” ’ When asked if this was not a contradiction, N&garjuna 
replies : * Would even a tiny stone float on the water without a 
boat? . . . Would not a hundred cart-loads of stone float on 
the water if they were loaded in a boat? . . . Well, good deeds 
are like the boat ’ {Milinda, p. 80, tr. Rhys Davids, BBE xxxv 
.23 f.). 

Mahamoggall&na sees a poor wretch, condemned to death, 
bo whom the compassionate Sulas& has Just given some cakes 
He thinks : * This man, with no merits, a sinner, will be re born 
in hell; if he gives me these cakes, he will be re-born among 
the terrestrial deities.' He presents himself before the con¬ 
demned man, who thinks, ‘What is the good of eating these 
sakes? If I give them away, they will serve me as a viaticum 
for the other world.’ But, as he thinks also with affection of 
SulasA : ‘ It is through Sulas&'s kindness that I was in posses¬ 
sion of this alms,’ his thought, purified by the gift to the saint 
and soiled by this affection, causes him to be re-born as a tree- 
deity (inferior deity) (Petavatthu, Commentary, p. 6). 

The deities of the gardens, the woods, the trees, and plants 
crowd around the master of the house, Chitta, who is very ill: 
Maks your resolution, utter your prayer: “ May I be a 
liakravartin king in a next existence”’ {Saijiyutta, iv. 302; 
cf. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, London, 1908, p. 77). 

A man is stained (edfigaiiia ); he acknowledges nls stain and 
does his utmost by prayer, effort, and exertion to wipe it out: 
he will die free from attachment, from hate, from error, and 
from stain, with pure thought. A man is free from stain ; he 
knows it; he then conceives complacence, and, through thu, 
attachment enters into his thought; he will die re-clothed in 
attachment, hate, error, stain, with impure thought {Majjhima, 
26 ). 

The Buddhists began early to think of prepara¬ 
tion for death. Asoka grants three days for this 
purpose to the damned (Pillar-Edict, iv.; see V. A. 
Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p. 165). The Maha- 
vagga commands the monks to attend, even during 
the rainy season, at the bed of a sick layman (iii. 
5 , xiii. 304). The Visuddhimagga (xvii. 

line 1190) explains the ceremonies performed for 
the dying. The friends say to him : ‘We are 
about to perform the pujd (cult) of Buddha for 
you, quiet your spirit [in Buddha].’ The pujA 
includes flowers, etc. {rupa, ‘ form ’ or ‘ colour ’). 

‘ See this offering we are making for you,’ they 
say to the sick man—the recitation of texts and 
music {sadda, ‘sound’) . . ., perfumes {aandha, 
‘smell’), honey, etc. (rasa, ‘taste’), and cloths 
(potihabba, ‘ tangible’)—* Touch this offering.* 
Thus by the five senses the impressions penetrate 
which will be the object of the last thought. 

Spence Hardy {Manual, 489) telli the story of a fisher who 
is made to recite the five precepts by a monk (‘ I renounce 
murder ’...), and this wing a heavenly re-birth for him ; and, 
when he recites them again in his last moments, he obtains 
re-birth among the higher gods. 

Tantrlsm substitutes formulie in abracadabra for the thought 
of the Buddha ’ and the repetition of precepts : the orh rnatii 
padme hum plays a great part (see O. F. Kbppen, Lie Religion 
dee Buddha, pt. II. ^ Die lamaische Hierarchic,’ Berlin, 1869, 
p. 69); the cults of Amitabha substitute the repetition of 
ejaculatory invocations to AvalokiteAvara or Ainita: ‘ Whoso¬ 
ever shall have heard the name of Buddha Bhaipajya^iru, to 
him will eight Bodhisattvas come at the moment of death to 
show him the way [to paradise)’ {Sikfdsamuchchaya, p. 176). 
In Karavupivyuha (Calcutta, 1878), pp. 23, 95, twelve Buddhas 
surround the dying; in Sukhdvativyuha (Oxford. 1888), p. 47 
{•*SBE xlix. 46), AmiUbha himself appears surrounded Iw 
[magic) monks. * Seeing Bhagavat, their thought is quieted, 
and, falling from this world, they are born in Paradise ’ (cf. 
Samddhirdja, iv., at the end). In Sarpyutta, iv. 802, it is the 
forest-deities who care for the dying man and suggest to him 
the wish for such and such a re-birth.i 
Litkraturk.—T his is given throughout the article. 

L. DE LA Vall^k Poussin. 

I We need not spend time over the acts and ceremonies for 
the benefit of the dead. Some bibliographical indications ma> 
be useful. Pall sources (gifts for the dead): 

296, Petavatthu, 1. 6 {Paramatthadipani, pt. lU. pp. 23, 36). 
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(Chinese).—The Chinese discriminate between pre 
mature death and the inevitable ending of the 
term of natural life. The pictogram for untimely 
death is composed of the radical denoting ‘ evil ’ 
(originally depicting the cutting up of bones) and 
that for ‘ man,’ the combination being interpreted 
by S. Wells Williams {Syllabic Dict.^ Shanghai, 
1889, p. 836) as ‘the evil which parts men.* The 
character thus formed is explained as conveying 
the idea of ‘ the running out of the vital issues, 

• the emptying out of the breath ’; whilst that for 
normal death, i.e. in old age, represents the end 
of a cocoon or ball of silk. The express mention 
of death is generally avoided, the Cliinese prefer¬ 
ring to employ some euphemistic phrase such as 
‘passed away, ‘returned to Heaven,’ ‘no more, 
etc., or sometimes an expressive gesture—the hands 
tightly clenched, and the head thrown slightly 
back. 

Tlie custoniB which prevail in different parts of 
China in connexion with the treatment of the 
dying and the di.sposal of the dead are so dis¬ 
similar that a complete statement of them would 
be impossible ; it will be suflicient to describe the 
observances which may be regarded as fairly 
characteristic. The details which follow do not 
apply in the case of children and unmarried 
persons. In these instances the dead are dis¬ 
posed of with as little ceremony as possible; in 
many cases the bodies of infants are simply rolled 
up in a coarse wrajiper of matting, and deposited 
in a convenient spot of open ground, perhaps in 
a ‘ baby tower’ specially intended for the purpose. 

The conduct of funeral rites is described as early 
as the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.C.), and it is 
evident that burial^ has always been the mode 
adopted for the disposal of the dead. In the 
Chinese sense this does not consist in the lowering 
of the remains into a dug-out grave, but in the 
placing of them in a sarcophagus upon the surface 
of the ground, and the piling up of earth in the 
form of a mound, as a result of the annual visits 
to the place of interment. It was usual in early 
times to place in the coffin certain articles which 
the deceased valued during life ; and specimens of 
jade, chess-men, etc., are Frequently discovered in 
ancient tombs. In the case of kings it was often 
difficult to ascertain where the royal corpse was 
actually buried, as sometimes a number of separate 
coffins were interred in different places, each 
nominally containing the ‘remains’ of the late 
monarch, in order to render more remote the 
possibility of rifling the tomb. 

The custom of immolating a number of slaves or 
relatives of the deceased was sometimes practised 
in China. Cases are quoted as early as the 10th 
cent. B.C., as, e.g.^ that of the Duke Muh, at whose 
funeral some 177 persons were buried alive. Re¬ 
ferences to the practice are found in the time of 
Confucius (551-478 B.C.), and even as late as the 
present dynasty an instance is quoted in connexion 
with the Emperor Shun-che (A.D. 1644-1661). The 
burning of paper effigies of servants and attendants 

Milinda, p. 294 (SBB, xxxvL 161); Oldenberg, Rel. det Veda, 
tr. V. Henry, Paris, 1903, p. 479. Great Vehicle : J. J. M. de 
Oroot, Code du Mahdydna en Chine, Amsterdam, 1893, p. 97 
(tr. and comm, of the Brahmajdlasutra, Nanjio, no. 1087), 
Sectarianism and Bel. Persecution in China, Amsterdam, 
1903, 1. 231 ; Buddhist Masses for the Dead at Amoy (Congress 
at Leyden, and A MG xi.-xii. [1886]); S. Beal, Catena of Bud. 
Scriptures, p. 33 ; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism (London, 1880, 
and AMG iv.), p. 226 ; E. Chavannes, MGanges ELarUz, Leyden, 
1896, p. 79. For Tibet: L. A. Waddell, Lamaism, London, 1896, 
p. 488. 

1 The practice of cremation la repujfnant to the Chinese view 
of the necessity of preserving the i>ody intact as far as possible, 
and is employed only in tlie case of Buddhist monks and 
nuns, thouj^h historical references may be cited in proof of its 
frequency in certain periods, probably as a result of foreign 
influences. 


at the present day may be a survival of this 
barbarous custom. 

1. Importance of the subject.— The importance 
of the subject will at once be evident wlien we 
consider that there is, perhaps, no event in the 
‘pilgrimage’ of the ‘Chinaman’ which demands so 
great attention, such scrupulous observance of im¬ 
memorial custom, and such lavish expenditure of 
labour and capital, as the carrying out of a ‘ decent 
funeral.’ 

2 . The dictum of Confucius.—Confucius lays 
down no rules with regard to the treatment of the 
dead, beyond the admonition that all things should 
be done ‘decently and in order’; that the family 
circumstances should be taken into account, and 
that the variou.s classes of society should be guided 
by the precedents which obtain in each class. 
T^ie tradesman should not seek to emulate the 
official, and so forth ; but Confucius enunciates 
one general principle which should govern the 
conduct of tlie entire aflair: ‘ In mourning it is 
better to be sorrowful than punctilious.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the observance 
of the conventional funeral customs is ins(q)arably 
connected with the extraordinary development of 
the idea of lilial piety, and the ancestral worship 
of which it is the inspiration and the key. 

3 . Treatment of the dying.—When aU remedies 
have failed to retain the departing spirit, the dying 
man is prepared for entering the presence chamber 
of the gods, before whom he must appear: the 
god of tlie local temple, the god of the city walls 
and moats, and the god of Hades. His head is 
shaved ; his body and extremities are washed ; the 
nails of his hands and feet are cut, the parings 
being carefully preserved; and his underclothing 
is changed. Wlien in articulo mortis he is sup¬ 
ported in a sitting posture, it being believed that 
the soul makes its escape from a recumbent tigure 
by the lower part of the body, and, as a result, 
on re-incarnation will be gross and stupid ; whilst 
from the upright body it flies aloft through the 
mouth, and re appears eventually, by transmigra¬ 
tion, in a highly developed condition. Tinsel 
money and charms are burnt before him, and the 
ashes are collected, wrapped in paper, and placed in 
his hand, whilst he is informea that the expenses 
of the iourney have all been provided. Sometimes 
a small lantern, obtained from a Buddhist temple, 
and already used in the worship of Heaven, is 
placed in his hand, and he is advised to hold it 
last, as the way before him will be dark. If the 
family can afford it, a sedan-chair with two bearers, 
all of paper and bamboo, is purchased. To die 
in the early morning is in some places considered 
felicitous, because there are three meals left for 
the dead man’s posterity to enjoy ; but to die 
after the consumption of the evening meal is con¬ 
sidered to be ill-omened, for then, by implication, 
there is nothing left for his successors. It is im¬ 
portant that the sons of the dying man and other 
relatives should be present to attend the death¬ 
bed ; and, as they weep, they call upon him not to 
leave them but to awaken from his sleep. The 
cries of daughters are considered to have special 
virtue in opening Heaven’s gate, and a man who 
does not possess a daughter or two is much to be 
pitied—contrary to a prevailing but very erroneous 
dea current among Europeans. 

4 . First duties of mourners.—As soon as death 
akes place, an elder conducts the proceedings, and 

orders the queues of the sons to be unravelled, and 
candles to be lighted before the ancestral shrine 
and the god of the hearth, because the warrant for 
the capture of the departed soul is supposed to 
have arrived from the god of Hades, and it must 
be countersigned by the ancestral spirits, or their 
representatives, ana by the god of the hearth. 
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5. The dread messeng^ers. —The messengers of 
the god of Hades are said to be two, viz. the 
living Wu-ch'ang and the dead Wu-chang, the 
vfoTii wU‘Ch'ana meaning ‘ uncertain,’ and being 
explained by the uncertainty of the summons of 
death. The living Wu-ch'ang is not a demon, but 
the soul of a living man who is employed by the 
Wu-ch'ang to guide him to the house of his victim. 
The true ‘ Uncertain,’ as coming from the hidden 
world, is unable to tind his way in the light of day, 
and requires a mortal spirit to guide him. Some 
say that these two characters represent, not in¬ 
dividual agents of the god of Hades, but only the 
two souls (the animal and the spiritual, i.e. the 
psyche and the pneuma) —the hun and the p*o, as 
they are called in Chinese. The first of these is 
written in Chinese with a character which means 
* black ’ attached to the word for ‘ spirit ’ or 
‘demon,’ and hence represents ‘black spirit,’ and 
the other has the character which stands for 
‘ white ’ prefixed to the same word meaning 
‘spirit,’ and hence represents ‘white spirit.’ These 
have been personified, by the ignorant, as the 
lictors who come to carry otl‘ the soul; whereas 
they themselves are the essential parts of the soul 
which of its own accord is about to leave its tene¬ 
ment. The /iwn, in conformity with its nature, 
soars aloft and is dissipated ; the/i'o descends into 
the element of earth and haunts its old neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

6. Post-mortem lustration.—The matting on 
which the deceased is lying is given a puli, with 
the idea that this will prevent a lingering illness 
in the next incarnation. The chief mourner, 
generally the eldest son, invests himself in the 
clothes which are eventually to be put upon the 
corpse, and, holding a bucket in one hand and a 
bundle of incense in the other, walks, or, in the 
case of an infant, is carried, to the waterside, an 
umbrella being held over his head all the time, as 
he is impersonating the dead and must bo screened 
from the eye of heaven. In some ca-ses he is 
escorted with music and fireworks. Paper money 
of different kinds is burnt; a coin, with a large 
nail fastened in the centre, is thrown into the 
water; and the water is thus supposed to be 
bought, and is drawn up and taken to the house. 
Here it is warmed, and a few rubs are given 
to the chest of the corpse by way of a bath. The 
hair of the dead man is next combed by the 
daughters and daughters-in-law, each taking a 
turn, kneeling and weeping at the same time; 
and then it is rolled up into a kind of knot on 
the top of the head, somewhat like the top-knot 
worn by the Chinese of the Ming dynasty, thus 
exemplifying the popular proverb, ‘ The living sub¬ 
mit [to the Manchus], the dead do not.’ After this 
perfunctory washing the dead man is removed from 
liis bed anu supported on a chair ; and the matting 
and straw on wliich he has been lying are burned 
in the open street. It is of the utmost importance 
that the feet of the corpse should not touch the 
ground, and they are generally covered with a 
cotton cloth, and supported in the lap of the 
daughter-in-law. A small table is spread before 
the body, holding two bowls—one of rice, and 
the other containing vegetables vvith long stalks, 
to represent and bespeak a long life and firm root 
in the next stage of existence. 

7. Announcement of the deith.—The sons of 
the deceased, with the braid removed from their 
queues, wearing white gowns, aprons, and white 
hllets round their heads, and shod with straw 
sandals, take candles and paper money of two 
kinds, and proceed to the temple of the god of 
agriculture. On arrival at the temple, the eldest 
son, as chief mourner, lights the candles, makes 
his prostrations, and burns the paper money ; this 
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money is supposed to act as a guerdon to the god of 
agriculture, who is represented as the agent of the 
god of Hades in the arrest of the soul, and hence 
requires remuneration. The whole process is de¬ 
scribed as p u fang, or ‘ strewing the hall ’—a 
phrase applied in real life to ‘ squaring ’ the officials 
at a Yanien in order to be assured of ‘ justice ’ ; and 
it is fairly inferred that the officials in the nether 
world are equally amenable to a * consideration.’ 

8 . Removal of the corpse.—On returning to the 
house, they make arrangements for removing the 
dead to the middle hall, which is reserved for 
special occasions, and which also contains the 
ancestral shrine. The position of the corpse is 
first reversed, indicating the hope that the dead 
man may return from the hidden world, and this 
is illustrated by the transposition of the feetua 
before birth. A meal is laid out on a large sieve 
and placed before the dead, with wine and candles, 
and is then carried in procession to the front of 
the house and laid outside the door ; the members 
of the family, in white clothing, kneel on a piece of 
coir matting, weeping and prostrating themselves 
alternately. The body is next carefully secured to 
a chair by broad bands, and four strong men are 
selected to convey it to the state apartment; the 
head is supported by the eldest son, and the feet 
by the daughter-in-law. The burden must on no 
account belaid down until its destination is reached ; 
a fall would be considered a frightful calamity. 
An umbrella is held over the chair as it moves, to 
hide one who is now a denizen of the shades from 
the light of heaven, and handfuls of rice are 
thrown upon it, with the idea of expelling all evil 
influences. The corpse is then placed on the bed 
and a coverlet spread over it. A sheet of white 
paper is laid upon the face, and the feet are placed 
close together and propped in position ; to allow 
them to fall apart would involve the death of the 
nuptial partner shortly after. 

9 . The public announcement.—A messenger is 
then sent to a Taoist priest to inform him of the 
date of the deceased’s first attack of illness, the 
time of his death, and the number of his years. 
The priest writes a large sheet of yellow paper 
mentioning these particulars, and the date on 
which the spirit may be expected to return, to¬ 
gether with the classes of persons, born under 
certain auspices, whose presence at the coffining is 
contra-indicated. On obtaining this information, 
which is sometimes pasted up diagonally on the 
wall of the house, the family is able to pre¬ 
pare for the return of the departed spirit and his 
attendant. 

A large sheet is hung to screen the body from the 
observation of people passing the door, and a rude 
lamp, consisting of a bowl of oil with a wick in it, 
contained in a basket of lime, is kept constantly 
alight, day and night, so that the deceased may 
have ‘ a lamp to his feet’ wherever he iourneys. 

10. Ceremonies connected with death in old age. 
—If the deceased happens to be aged, say seventy 

ears old or more, the curtain at the foot of the 

ed is red in colour, to show that death, in his case, 
should not be considered an occasion of sorrow ; 
and no word of consolation is spoken or sign of 
grief shown by the visitors; on the contrary, 
nothing but compliments are heard that such a 
happy consummation has been reached, full of years 
and in the midst of a numerous posterity. Wine¬ 
drinking, the ‘Morra,’ etc., are all the rule, and 
any one would be laughed at who insinuated that 
there was any occasion for grief. It is to be noted 
that, until the actual coffining takes places, the 
candles used are of the usual red variety ; white 
candles are not employed until all hope of revival 
has departed, and the body is about to be placed in 
the coffin. The head and feet of the corpse are 
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supported on specially-made pillows of yellow 
cotton, stalled with paper waste, or, in country 
districts where cotton is manufactured, a reel oi 
which cotton is wound is used instead. 

II. Notifying- the relatives.—A swift messenge: 
is dispatched to inform the relatives, who are ex 
pecteci to send gifts to the bereaved family. Tlr 

f )resents consist of small quilts, about three feei 
ong and a little more than a foot wide, which ar 
carefully marked and reserved for placing in th^ 
collin in due course ; they are thus marked to en 
sure that tho.se furnished by important members oi 
the family shall have a lirst place. 

12 . Visits to the house of mourning.—Notice o] 
the arrival of visitors is given by the gateman, who 
beats three times on a drum ; a trumpet is sounded 
and a hand-cannon discharged, llie musicians 
then strike up, and the mourners are warned of the 
approach. The chief mourner kneels at the .side 
the 8 i»irit table ; the stewards escort the visitor 
the curtain, where he kneels four times and bows 
four times. 

13 . Coffins. — The style of the coffin varies 
throughout the empire. In some places it repre¬ 
sents the trunk of a tree ; in the north the Ii<i pro¬ 
jects considerably over the head. The quality is 
determined by tlie circumstances of the family. 
Wealthy people prefer to buy their own coffins 
beforehand and keep them stored either in an out¬ 
house or in a temple. Some buy the planks, keep 
them till seasoned, and then employ carpenters to 
make the coffin when required ; whilst others buy 
theirs from a coffin-shop or from one of the Charit¬ 
able Societies. At the end of the coffin a lotus 
flower is carved, expressing the hope that the de¬ 
ceased may become a Buddna and take his stand on 
a lotus, as Buddha is represented doing. 

14 . The process of coffining.—The time for 
coffining in some places is at full tide, and prefer¬ 
ably after dinner, so that the deceased may not be 
put hungry to his * narrow bed’; but in others it 
must be nefore daylight in the morning, or in the 
dark of evening, or on a day bearing an odd number, 

3, 6 , 7, etc., for fear of another death taking place 
if an even day should be selected. The floor of 
the coffin is covered with a layer of fine sifted lime 
or charcoal; then tive large squares of coarse 
paper ; upon these a narrow strip of matting, some¬ 
times inanufaidured of special material like lamp- 
wick, is placed, and upon the top of all a cotton 
mattre.ss. The garments for the uead are specially 
made for the occasion, if the family can allbrd it, 
and are fashioned after the pattern of the old 
Chine.se costume, like that of the present Koreans; 
no buttons or knots are permitted—the Chinese 
word for ‘ knot’ being pronounced like that mean¬ 
ing ‘difficulty ’ or ‘ trouble,’ and all such difficulties 
must be prevented from accompanying the traveller. 
The son now divests himself of the clothes he has 
assumed, takini' them all off in one movement, 
without separating the several garments ; and they 
are suspended over the backs of two chairs and 
perfumed or aired, by means of a brazier, contain¬ 
ing fragrant herbs, placed underneath. Furs and 
leather of any kind whatever are carefully excluded, 
lest the deaa should be turned into an animal in 
his next re incarnation. The clothes are laid 
out on the inverted lid of the coffin, and the dead 
man is carefully placed in position for convenience of 
dressing; his arms are drawn through the sleeves ; 
a long cord, which runs through the sleeves, is then 
fastened in a ‘ lucky ’ knot, and the clothes are 
carefully smoothed into position. The hands are 
placed crosswise over the lower part of the body, 
the left hand uppermost in the case of males, and 
the right in the case of females. A pair of cheap 
shoes are placed on his feet, and an official hat 
with a rea tassel is put on his head. In upper- 


class families a winding sheet of deep red is used, 
sometimes of satin and elaborately embroidered, 
forming a sort of large bag like a sleeping-bag, in 
which all but the head is enclosed, and it is fastened 
at one side with tapes. A satchel containing paper 
money, a piece of silver, and the Taoist placard is 
put on his shoulder ; and a piece of silver is placed 
under his tongue. A small pearl, called ‘tran¬ 
quillizing the heart pearl,’ is placed on his breast; 
and, in the case of a woman, a small pearl is in¬ 
serted in the toe of each shoe. 

TJie corpse is now lifted and placed carefully in 
the coffin, the son supporting the head and the 
daughter-in-law the feet, with others assisting at 
the sides. It is important that it should rest ex¬ 
actly in the centre. Small bags of lime are then 
inserted to keep the head and feet in position ; the 
pipe, fan, and handkerchief of the deceased are also 
inserted, and live small bags of difl’erent colours, 
containing nail-jiarings, old teeth which have fallen 
out from time to time, tea, and rice; a small 
casket containing a rosary, and the undress cap 
and ‘ruling-jacket’ are also added; for the gar¬ 
ments which the dead is at pre.sent wearing are his 
ceremonial clothes, required for his audience with 
the gods ; these others he will wear on his iourney. 
Then each person pre.sent takes from his breast a 
small piece of cotton wool, called ‘ warm the heart 
cotton,’ and, rolling it up into a small ball, throws 
it into the coffin ; the relatives are invited to 
take a last look, and care must be taken that no 
tears are allowed to drop in, lest the corp.se should 
be found in another existence with marks or stripes 
on his face. Tlien the various coverlets are laid on 
in regular order, tho.se pre.sented by near relatives 
being given first place, and so on in order of pre¬ 
cedence, until the collin is quite full; whatever 
quilts are unable to find a place inside the coffin are 
burned. Before the lid is put on, all who are re¬ 
garded as representing astral influences inimical to 
the deceasea are requested to withdraw, and are 
allowed to return only when the lid has been put in 
place. The lid is smeared with crude varnish, 
to make it air-tight, or sometimes a cement made 
of rice, vinegar, and flour is used. Usually four 
arge nails are employed to fasten the litl ; but 
ometimes a sort of double wedge, fitting into a 
ocket in the lid above and another in the side of 
he coflin, is used instead. The nails are driven in 
i>y a senior, the sons and, in some ca.sc.s, the 
daughters meanwhile crouching under the trestles 
on which the coffin rests, lest the eyes of the de 
parted should start out at the hammering. 

15 . Preparation for removal.—When the lid is 
fixed in juisition, the mourners are allowed to plait 
bheir mieues with hemp-cord, and wear coarse shoes 
nstead of the straw sandals they have been wear- 
ng, and they are permitted to eat. Food is now 
flaced at the side of the coffin, and the dead and 
lis gaoler are invited to partake; the friends and 
elatives kneel to pay their last respects, and the 
ihief mourner returns the compliment on behalf of 
he departed. Two piles of paper money are then 
mrnea, one for the dead and the other for his 

guardian. 

16 . Meals served before the coffin.— The ‘ filial 
jurtain,’ made of white cotton, is next hung up 
before the coffin, drawn partially back at both 
ides, with a table and chair placea at the opening, 
i white cover like an altar-cloth draping the table. 
Regular meals are served to the deceased on this 
table every day, and, each time a meal is served, 
the server is expected to wail and cry. This con- 
inues until the funeral. 

17. The fairy guides.—On each side of the chair 
.re placed tall paper structures representing hills, 
me called the ‘golden,’ and one the ‘silver’ hill, 
ntended to indicate the vast sums which the fond 
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relatives have provided for the voyager, and behind 
these are tall figures of the ‘ Golden Youth * and 
the * Jade Maiden,’ bearing streamers to guide him 
across the ‘Fairy Bridge.’ Tlie portrait of the 
deceased is hung up, beiiind the cliair, supported 
on each side by scrolls bearing doleful inscriptions, 
and with white candles placed in front. The chair 
is occupied by the ancestral tablet, mounted on an 
inverted tub, and crowned by a piece of red silk 
fastened with red cord. The wording of the tablet 
reads : ‘ Ch'ing (dynasty) of the Rank of such-and- 
such, Master so-and-so’s Spirit Chief.’ 

18. Untying the knots.—The day before the 
funeral. Bonzes and Taoists are invited to conduct 
‘masses,’ called ‘the Water Mass,’ the object of 
which is to cleanse the departed of all sins and 
transgressions committed during his life. In the 
afternoon a bowl containing rice, and a thread rope 
consisting of seven strands, on which are threaded 
and tied twenty-four copper coins, is presented to 
a Bonze, who places it on a table in front of the 
table already referred to, and, as he recites the 
virtues of Buddha in releasing souls from pain and 
trouble, unties the knots in succession, putting 
the coins one by one into his vest. This untying 
of knots is meant to illustrate the release from all 
tightness and difficulties in the next world, 

19 . Thejourney through the ‘ shades.’—A Taoist 
takes his stand at the corner of the table, hold¬ 
ing a bell in his hands, and, as he rings it, he 
chants a sort of sermon whose text is ‘ All is vanity,’ 
and whose language has a remarkable similarity 
to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. He then 
descrilais the different stages of the journey to 
Hades. The journej' is divided into seven periods 
of seven days, or ‘weeks,’ which correspond with 
the various stages of the spirit’s wandering in the 
infernal regions. These stages are described in 
detail, with a wealth of impromptu illustration 
and elaboration; and the moral of all is the im¬ 
portance of repentance for not having spent one’s 
nays in vegetarianism and the repetition of Buddha’s 
all-potent name, in order to avoid such horrors as 
have been related. When this long discourse is 
finished, a space is cleared in front of the ‘spirit 
table,’ and a large square with ornamental borders 
is mapped out on the floor with chaff; twelve oil 
lamps, provided by the Taoist priests, are disposed 
round the sides of the square, and are supposed to 
illumine the darkness of the gate of Hades. 

20 . Funeral frivolities.—A table is placed at 
which a Bonze and six Taoists sit, each performing 
on a different instrument. In the intervals they 
sing ribald or humorous songs, with the intention 
of exciting laughter. They also sing the ‘Flower 
8 ong of the 12 Moons,’ describing the different 
flowers which bloom in the different months, and 
other compositions which have apparently very 
little funereal reference. 

21 . Offerings to the spirits.—After supper the 
ceremony known as ‘ Fang Yen-kow’ takes place. 
The spirit table and chair are removed ; another 
chair is substituted, on which a priest takes his seat. 
Two tables, supporting two large candles and 
twenty-four bowls of vegetable food, are placed at 
a little distance in front, intended for the delecta¬ 
tion of the various gods. Four other tables are 
disposed at the sides of the hall, tw o on each side, 
intended for the sacrifice to the family ancestors ; 
a small table a little lower down contains the 
offerings intended for the dead person ; and the 
spirit tablet sits at this table in the chair as before, 
attended on each side by relatives in light mourn¬ 
ing garments. When the priests have finished 
their reciting, a quantity of paper garments and 
money is burned outside the house. 

22 . Sacrifice to the dead.—The apartment is 
now re-arranged, and preparations for the sacrifice 


to the dead are made ; musicians are requisitioned ; 
large quantities of flesh and fowls are laid out; 
lamps are hung all over the room, and the chief 
mourner appears from behind the curtain, leaning 
y»on the ‘ filial staff,’ and supported by attendants. 
He kneels before the tablet and makes humble 
offering of the meats, etc. As he prostrates him¬ 
self, a person standing at the side reads a long 
panegyric on the dead in a melancholy voice, and 
the chief mourner weeps as he lies upon his face. 
He is then escorted to the rear of the screen, and 
repeats the process three times; all the relatives 
and friends present follow him in his genuflexions. 
When all is finished, the otterings and all the 
temporary fittings are removed, and preparations 
are imule for the funeral. 

23 . The funeral procession.—In some places 
the funeral takes place in the fifth watch, i.e. 
between 4 and 5 in the morning, perhaps in the 
fifth week, or as late as one hundred days after 
death, sometimes even later, and in cases of poverty 
the coffin is left in the house, or put in a mortuary 
chamber for the time being. 

Every one is awake and stirring at daylight 
when the day arrives, and arrangements are made 
for the start. An immense paper figure, repre.sent- 
ing the ‘ Clear-the-way god,^ leads the van; next 
come two large bamboos bearing streamers, and 
four ‘wagheads’—paper figures of men, whose 
heads bob continually as they are carried along. 
The son-in-law or nephew carries a dish containing 
rice, in which is placed the ancestral tablet. In 
wealthy families the tablet is placed in a sedan- 
chair, which is supported on eacn side by a son-in- 
law’ or nephew. The bearer of the tablet is robed 
entirely in white, and the friends of the family 
walk on either side of him. Then follows the 
collin, ]>orne by four men or a larger number, 
according to the rank of the deceased, and covered 
with a red pall or with a satin embroidered cover. 
After the coffin comes the chief mourner, wearing 
a head-dress of coarse hemp gauze, shaped some¬ 
what like a biretta, with ‘pom-poms’ of cotton¬ 
wool placed at the intersections of the frame, and 
worn over a small white cap. He hangs his head 
as he walks, and is followed by the relatives, male 
and female. The daughter-in-law wears a cowl or 
hood of coarse gauze over her head, and a jacket 
aiul skirt of the same material; she also carries a 
staff or wand like that borne by the chief mourner ; 
she sometimes sits in a sedan-chair, and the heavy 
head-dress is then placed on the top of the chair 
instead of on her head. IShe weeps and cries aloud 
«as she goes, like the ‘ keener ’ at an Irish wake. 
Rice is thrown over the coffin and chief mourners 
as soon as they move towards the outside door. 
The figure of a crane, with outstretched wing and 
uplifted foot, is placed upon the centre of the 
collin, and is supposed to convey the soul to the 
‘Western Heaven.’ 

24 . The entombment.—When the place of burial 
is reached, the coffin is temporarily supported by 
a couple of blocks, whilst the exact location is 
being considered, with special reference to orienta¬ 
tion. In wealthy families, a stone receptacle is 
prepared beforehand, and the coffin laid very care¬ 
fully in the exact centre. A meal is laid out, to 
which the deceased and also the denizens of the 
neighbouring tombs are invited. The mourners’ 
head-dresses and cinctures are burnt, with a 
quantity of paper money, and the streamers and 
staves are left at tlie grave. All present now set 
up a cry; the stone door of the tomb is placed in 
position, and the tomb sealed. The heau-stone is 
set up, bearing the names of the deceased, 
with the date of erection. The mourners then 
join hands and i)crform a sort of ‘ merry-go-round ’ 
about the tomb, which is repeated three day.s later. 
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25 . Return of the ancestral tablet.—The pro 

cession returns in the same order as before, 
escorting the ancestral tablet to the home, >vitl: 
crying and burnings. On arrival at the house a 
great bonlire is made outside tlie door, and all who 
have attended the funeral are expected to step 
across it before gaining the threshold ; no one is 
exempted. In some places a little water is sprinkled 
over each person by the Taoist priests. The son, 
in (ligl)ter) mourning garments of blue, kneels and 
oilers the viands prepared, and burns a quantity 
of paper money. He next climbs by a ladder to 
the ancestral shrine over the central partition, 
lights candles before each shrine, and then carries 
up the new tablet and places it in position. All 
present are invited to partake of the feast which 
follow.s. On the third day a visit is paid to the 
tomb, and oh’erings of food, etc., are presented, 
'i'hose who are present join hands, forn)ing a ring 
round the grave, and circle round in one direction 
three times and then reverse three times ; this is 
with the idea of conlining the spirit in his proper 
habitat. 

26 . The seven ‘weeks.’—On the seventh day a 
number of Taoists are hired, seven in all, to ‘open 
the road,’ and a great variety of ceremonies 
take j)lace on this day—morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In the evening the hall is a^ain 
arranged, with a table and chair, and a portrait of 
the deceased hanging behind the chair. Two cups 
of tea are put on the table, and two bowls of light 
food, together with candles and incense. The 
laugh ter-in-law weeps before the picture, as she 
‘ invites’ the spirit to partake of refreshment, and 
a quantity of paper nioney is also burned. At 
daylight, tea, etc., is laid as before. At breakfast¬ 
time, food of ditlerent kinds is oll’ered and candles 
are lighted. The performance is repeated at noon, 
with this difference, that the viands are more 
elaborate. This takes place every ‘week’ until 
the seventh, the only exceution being that in the 
fifth week a further meal is laid in the death 
chamber. In the tifth ‘week,’ Taoists are called 
to ‘ force the city,’ or ‘force the gate of hell.’ A 
paper city with men, horses, etc., is set up, and, 
when night comes, a Taoist priest in full robes 
breaks through the city with the sword he carries, 
and liberates the imprisoned soul; afterwards a 
great boiihre is made in the open air, and three or 
four priests take their stand around it, holding 
long bamboos, to which are attached elaborate 
‘fireworks.’ In the sixth ‘week’ the daughters 
are expected to provide a feast for the dead, and 
they are given a share in the division of the cloth¬ 
ing which he has left. At the end of the seventh 
‘ week ’ the chief mourner is allowed to shave his 
hair for the first time, but, if the coffin has not yet 
been removed, he is not permitted to do so until 
one hundred days have expired. The next year 
the mourners, wearing white garments, pay their 
first annual visit to the grave on the day known 
as ‘clear bright,’ and on this day^ the sounds of 
wailing may be heard in all directions. A further 
visit is sometimes paid in the ninth moon ; and at 
the winter solstice paper garments, representing 
warm winter clothes, are presented and burnt. 

27 . The spirit’s homecoming.—On the night 
appointed for the return of the spirit, a table of 
eatables is laid in the death chamber, which is 
then evacuated by the relatives. In the kitchen 
a quantity of lime is placed beneath and around 
the fireplace. When the hour arrives, as announced 
by the Taoist priest, a procession is formed, the 

riest leading, and all enter the chamber. The 
itchen is then visited and the lime examined, the 
traces of the spirit’s presence being discovered by 
the marks, as of the feet of a goose, upon it. A 1 
white cock is caught and carried in one hand in I 


front of a basket-lid, and, as the lid is struck by 
a measure held in the other hand, the cock crows; 
he is then escorted outside, and paper money burnt. 
This represents the sending off the spirit’s escort. 
A white cock is said to be a protection against 
baneful astral influences, and to be the only 
capable guide of transient spirits. 

LiTJtRATURM. —S. Williams, Middle New 

York, 1883; R. K. Douglas, China'^, London, 1887; J. Dver 
Ball, Things Chinese*, Shanghai, 1903; J. J. M. de Groot, Hel. 
System of China, Leyden, 1892 tf.: W. G. Walshe, Ways that 
are Dark, Shanghai, 1906. W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Coptic).—When the decaying religion of ancient 
Egypt gradually gave place before the advance of 
Christianity, many of tiie beliefs, and much of the 
symbolism tliat had been so dear to the Egyptians 
for over three thousand years, survived the change 
of religion for some considerable time, and, as was 
to be expected from a people by whom burial rites 
had been magnified into a great and complicated 
magical system, the old customs were given up 
only gradually and reluctantly. To the Egyptians, 
Christianity presented itself in a somewhat different 
light from that in which it appeared to the other 
civilizations of the ancient world. Erom the dawn 
of history they had believed in a continuation of 
life after death, in a future existence that was well 
defined; and in order to secure this existence for 
the soul of man they had elaborated countless 
magical rites which were performed at the burial 
of the dead. They had also a god of the dead—a 
god who had once lived an earthly life, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, and who by 
certain magical ceremonies had come to life again, 
and ruled as King of the under world. It was 
thus that in Osiris lay their hope of living again, 
and with him they considered the dead identified. 
The Christian belief in a resurrection was therefore 
not, in certain aspects, a new one to them, and the 
doctrine that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ 
w’as strangely familiar to all who had been reared 
in the Osirian creed. Thus it is not strange that, 
when Christianity began to be accejjted in Egypt, 
the early believers continued to practise the ancient 
funeral rites, only slightly modified to meet the 
requirements of the new religion. 

The chief concern of the pagan Egyptians had 
been the preservation of the bodies of the dead 
by embalming, so that the spirit of the deceased 
might pass to and fro between the kingdom of 
Osiris and the earthly shell which lay in the tomb; 
and the early Christians of Egypt saw no reason 
to alter the custom of their forefathers, more 
especially since the Christian and pagan doctrines 
of the resurrection had so muen in common. 
Mummification of the dead, therefore, continued 
to be practised by the Christians until the begin¬ 
ning 01 the 5th cent., and only died out after that 
owing to the general opposition of the Church.^ 
Mummies of anchorites and holy men and women 
have been found in various parts of Egypt, one of 
the most notable cemeteries containing Christian 
dead being the recently excavated burying-ground 
at Antinoe. The bodies are usually well preserved, 
the head being sometimes adorned with a garland. 
In the case of the men, the beard was allowed to 
grow, contrary to the ancient usage, and when the 
Tace is thin or emaciated it represents very much 
;he type of the Good Shepherd as depicted in later 
conography, but unlike the criophoric figures in 
the catacombs.* The body was carefully wrapped 
'n bandages, usually intercrossed, and sometimes 

1 Anthony, the founder of Christian asceticism, had so great 
a dislike to it that he desired to be buried secretly, in order 
that his body might not be subjected to the general custom. 

It was probably his opposition that led to the suppression of 
)he practice. 

2 * Gaj’et, AMQ xxx. 
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the face was covered with a painted plaster mask, 
as was tlie pagan custom of the time. In the case 
of a supposed Christian priest found at Deir el- 
Bahari, the outer wrapping was painted to repre¬ 
sent the deceased holding the Eucharistic cup in 
his hand. On his left shoulder was the swastika 
ornament, which was much adopted in early Chris¬ 
tian symbolism, while the lower part of his robe 
bore a representation of the boat of Isis.^ 

But it was not only the belief in the efficacy 
of embalming that survived the change brought 
about by Christianity, for many of the other old 
funeral customs lingered on, although it is difficult 
to decide how far their import was understood by 
the Christians. There is some evidence to show 
that ofi’erings of food continued to be made to the 
dead. In the Christian cemetery in the oasis of 
el-Khargeh the tombs follow the ancient design, 
the body being laid at the end of a long shaft, at 
the opening of which is a chamber containing 
niches for otrerings.^ Wine-jars and baskets for 
food were sometimes buried with the dead, and in 
a will made by a Christian at Antino^ the deceased 
requests that the holy ollerings may be made for 
the repose of his soul. This, however, may refer 
to an agapBf or a kind of mass said for the dead.* 
It is interesting that at the Synod held at Hippo 
in A.D. 393, at which Augustine was present, tne 
habit of placing the host in the mouth of the 
dead, which had become general amongst Oriental 
Christians, was strongly condemned. It was 
ai)parently also the custom to enclose some of tlie 
holy elements in the coHin. Some other pagan 
usages seem to have continued. As the dead were 
formerly buried with amulets and little figures of 
protecting gods, so the pious Christian was buried 
with figures of St. George and the Evangelists. 
In one case, at least, at Antinoe a sort of ivory 
praying-machine, a kind of primitive rosary, 
appears to tak(i the place of tlie papyrus inscribed 
with prayers and magical forniiilne. There was also 
found, held in the hands of this body, a flower of 
Jericho similar to the mystic rose which was sup¬ 
posed to be the emblem of immortality, and to 
flourish every year on the day Christ was born. 
Hitherto this symbol was not considered to have 
been employed before the Crusades, but its presence 
in the cemetery of Antinoe points to its use in very 
early times. It is interesting also to note that the 
body of a monk named Serapion, from the same 
burial, was encircled by an iron band from which 
hung a cross.* In ca.ses where portraits of the de¬ 
ceased were painted on the outer coverings of the 
body, the ancient sign for life, the ankh^ 'f', is 
sometimes repre.sented grasped in the hand.* This 
symbol is very freijiient in Egyptian iconography, 
and was often employed where the crovss wmiild 
have been expected. Its use was so persistent 
that it afterwards became identified with the 
cross, and was known as the crux ansata. See 
art. Ckos.s. 

As the influence of the Bishop of Alexandria 
increased over the remoter parts of Egypt, many 
customs which appeared semi-pagan died out, and 
the funeral rites were performed more in accord¬ 
ance with orthodoxy. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451), when the Coptic Church 
was definitely separated from the orthodox body, 
there could be but few remaining. From descrip¬ 
tions in the Coptic writings, it would appear that 
the dead, wrapped in a winding sheet, were 
immediately carried out into the desert and 
buried. Persons of peculiar sanctity it was the 
custom to bury in a reliquary. The Coptic Life 
of Shnoute states that he was buried in a reliquary 
pierced with holes, probably in order that pilgrims 

1 Gavet, AMG xxx. * Myeri, Man, 1901, no. M. 

^AMGxxx, *Jb. */6. 
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might have the benefit of gazing on the holy 
remains.* As these relics are usually described 
as bones, it is evident that embalming had by 
then been abandoned. A Mass, or othuing of 
the Eucharist, was sometimes performed before the 
funeral, but Masses for the repose of the dead in 
the Roman sense seem to have been unknown in 
the Coptic Church. The use of tombstones at this 
period was almost universal. They usually contain 
the words : ‘One God who helpeth,’ and the date 
on which the deceased ‘fell asleep’ or ‘entered 
into rest.’ Occasionally they contain pious ejacula¬ 
tions and quotations from Scripture. Rarely they 
are conceived in a more pagan spirit, with such 
phrases as ‘ Grieve not, no one is immortal,’ an 
especially eood instance of this being a tomb¬ 
stone in the British Museum [no. 400] which 
runs: * O how dreadful is this separation ! O 
departure to the strange land which removes one 
for all time ! O condition of Hades, how do we 
come to thy gate I O Death, name bitter in the 
mouth! . . . Let all who love to weep for their 
dead come to this place and mourn great^*’ * I bis 
recalls the ancient Egyptian funeral prayer to the 
passer-by : ‘ O ye who love life and hate death 
. . . pray for the deceased.’ 

The Copts have undergone centuries of oppres¬ 
sion under Muslim rule, which has driven many 
to embrace Islam. The Khallf al-Mutawakkil 
(850) even went so far as to interfere with their 
burial customs, and ordered that all the graves 
of the Copts should be level with the ground. 
Possibly owing to the influence of Islam, which 
has surrounded them on all sides for so long a 
period, the funeral rites of the Copts to-day have 
become very similar to those of their Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen. The corpse is borne to the 
cemetery on a bier, followed by the female relatives 
and women of the house wailing and mourning. 
At the burial-CTound a sheep is often killed by the 
more well-to-do, and its flesh given to the poor; 
the poorer give bread alone. Professional mourning 
women are hired to wail in the house for three days 
after death—a survival, perhaps, of the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or possibly only a ceremony 
borrowed from the Muslims. The lamentations 
are renewed on the seventh and fourteenth d^s 
after death, and sometimes for longer still. On 
the eve of the festivals of al-Mllad, al-Ghitas^ and 
al-Kiyamah (i.e, the Nativity, the Baptism of 
Christ, and Easter), it is the custom of tne Copts 
to visit the cemeteries and spend the night there, 
many of the richer having houses built specially 
for these occasions. The women spend the night 
in the upper rooms, the men below. Next day 
an ox or sheep is killed, and the flesh distributed 
among the poor. Lane {Modem Egyptians, p. 296) 
states that the Copts say that these visits to the 
tombs are merely for the sake of relijfious reflexion. 
This custom, however, together with the practice 
of slaughtering animals for food, possibly goes 
back to pre-Christian times in Egypt, when the 
relatives of the dead made periodical visits to the 
tombs, and brought food-otterings for the ka of 
the deceased to refresh him in the under world. 
The funeral services of the Copts are according to 
the liturgy of St. Mark. One is in use for ordinary 
periods of the year, and a special one is employed 
during Easter tFuki, Rit. Copt. Arab. p. 625). 

LiTKRATmi.—A. Gayet, A3f0 xxx. (1897); R. Forrer, DU 
friihehrUU. Alterthiirner von Ac/untm-St^assburR, 


R. Tuki, RituaU Copt Arabicum, Rome, 1761; E. W. Laoe, 
Modem Egyptiam^, London, I860. 

P. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 

1 Am^lineau, Mission archiol. au Caire, vol. iv. (1889). 

* Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts of the Christian Period, p. A 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Early Christian).—i. During the earlier years the 
Christians followed in general the burial customs 
of the Jews. But a livelier hope in the resurrec¬ 
tion robbed death and the CTave of many of their 
terrors. This gradually modified inherited funeral 
rites. To the followers of Jesus death was a sleep, 
and the grave a resting-place {KoiixrjTTfjpiov) for those 
who had died in the faith (Jn ID*, Ac 7®®, 1 Th 
4^***, 1 Co Not less but more respect was 

accordingly paid to the mortal remains of the 
departed, for their bodies had been * temples of the 
Holy Ghost,’ and were to rise and be glorified (1 Co 
3*®, 6^", 15“*^ Rev 7**). When death ensued, the eyes 
were closed, the body washed, the limbs swathed, 
the whole body wrapped in a linen sheet with 
myrrh and aloes, and laid upon a couch in an upper 
room (Ac Q*’*-; cf. Mk 15^ W, Jn U** 20®»-). 

These acts were performed by the elder women— 
kindred and friends of the family. Relatives and 
intimates were admitted to view the face of the 
deceased, and an interval of eij?ht or more hours 
was required before burial. The younger men 
carried the bier to the place of interment, followed 
^ the relatives and friends (Ac 6*; cf. Lk 7'®). 
Fiut^-players, hired mourners, and noisy demon¬ 
strations of grief were doubtless dispensed with 
(Mt 9«, Lk 8”, Ac 8*, 1 Co 15*"'-). The place of 
burial was outside the city or village, in a natural 
cave, or in a tomb cut out of the rocky hill-side, 
or in a subterranean chamber, or simple grave. 
Local conditions were determinative. The descrip¬ 
tion in the Gospel of John of the tomb of Lazarus 
and of that of Jesus will hold for the early 
Christian Palestinian place and form of burial 
(Jn 11*® 19^^; Gosp. of Peter^ chs. 6 and 10). In 
fact, the form ana character of Jesus’ entombment 
influenced all subsequent Christian practice (1 Co 
16*®'*). Tombs were, a rule, private family 
possessions (Mt 27”'^ ), and were large enough to 
receive several bodies, which were laid upon the 
ledges or in the niches cut in the sides. The 
brotherhood, however, from the beginning un¬ 
doubtedly provided for the burial of its own poor 
(Ac 2^; Aristides, Apolog, [Syr.] xv. 18). A large 
stone, rolling in a rabbet, closed the door of the 
hill-side sepulchre against prowling beasts and 
robbers (Mk 16*). It is altogether probable that 
the Jewish Christians whitewashed tneir tombs, as 
did their compatriots (Mt 23*^). In Rome and in 
general throughout the West, as well as in Egypt 
and North Africa, the Jews had already adapt-ed 
the Palestinian form of interment to local con¬ 
ditions, and the early Christians modified this still 
further to meet their o>vn peculiar requirements. 
Of course they liorrowed this and that local practice 
from the current pagan usage. The wide-spread de¬ 
velopment of * catacombs’ (<^.v.) as places of Christian 
burial was hut a re-adaptation of Jewish and pagan 
burial customs. Simplicity and even plainness 
must have characterized the earlier forms of Chris¬ 
tian entombment in all lands, partly on account of 
the poverty of the brotherhood, and also because of 
the hope of a speedy resurrection. A brief inscrip¬ 
tion expressing the hope of immortality {elpifivTf <rot, 
Kol/xYfo-is 4v elpT^tfy, in pace^ etc.), sometimes accom¬ 
panied by a consecrated symbol (a palm-branch or 
anchor, fish or dove), was the final tribute to those 
who had died Gn the Lord ’ (Bingham, Awrij'. of 
Chr. Churchy ed. 1870, bk. xxiii. ; Am. Cath. 
Quart. Rev.y 1891, xvi. 501 f.; Kaufmann, Handb. 
d. chr. Arch.y 1905, pp. 74 f.. Ill f., 205 f., 277 f. ; 
art. ‘ Koimetericn,’ in PKK^ x.). 

2 . But changing conditions produced manifold 
developments. The wide-spread and increasing 
alienation between Jews and Christians in the 
early decades must often have suggested, if it did 
not compel, separate burial arrangements. And 


the rapid increase of the Gentile element in the 
various churches throughout the Empire naturally 
tended strongly in the same direction. The Jewisn 
cemeteries, indeed, would hardly have been open 
for the interment of deceased Christians with pro¬ 
nounced pagan antecedents. Our sources, it is 
true, are practically silent regarding the progress 
of this development, but it is sam to say that 
separation between Jews and Christians os regards 
cemeterial requirements had taken place before the 
close of the first century, especially in prevailingly 
Gentile Christian communities. And a similar sepa¬ 
ration must have been going on as between pagans 
and Christians. Hostility between them became 
marked towards the close of the Ist century (Ac 8 ^'* 
15*®'-, 1 Co 7‘*'*, 2 Co 61"'*, Col 2 ®, 1 Jn 2i«'- Rev 
2'®.*®'. 3®** 6 ^'*, and chs. 8-20), and martjrrdom was 
not uncommon (Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5-7 ; Tac. Ann. 
XV. 44; Suetonius, NerOy 16; Melito ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 26, iii. 17-20 ; Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. x. 96, 97 ; 
Ign. Ep. ad Bom. 6 , aa Phil. x. 2 ; Polyc. ad 
Phil. 1 ). The Christians would naturally wish to 
ensure the sanctity of the graves of their martyred 
dead, but in order to do so they had to provide 
separate cemeteries. That this began to be done in 
Rome by the opening of the 2 nd cent, is generally 
admitted (de Rossi, Roma Sott. 1864-77, i. 343 f., 
iii. 386 f. ; Bull. 1865, p. 36 f., 1886, p. 136 ; Nuov. 
Bull. 1901, p. 71 f., 1902, p. 217 f. ; Bosio, Roma 
Sott.^ 1650, p. 141 f. ; Armellini, Gli Antiche Cimit.^ 
1893; V. Scnultze, KatakomheUy 1882, p. 307 ; Kauf¬ 
mann, l.c. lllf.). But that it did not come to 
pass througliout the Empire is abundantly proved 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygiay 1897, i. 
600 f. and 717 f.)* Influences other than hostility 
would often operate to hasten or prevent the in¬ 
stitution of separate Christian cemeteries. In 
some lands, such as Syria and Asia Minor, it 
took even centuries to accomplish the separation 
of Christians on the one hand, and Jews and pagans 
on the other, as regards burial accommc^ation 
(Ramsay, l.c.). 

3 . The earliest distinctly Christian cemeteries 
of which we have any knowledge are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. The Neronian 

f >ersecution, followed by that of Domitian, doubt- 
ess constrained the Christian brotherhood to 
irovide separate resting-places for their honoured 
leroes who had ‘ fallen asleep.’ And, as martyrs 
to the faith multiplied, siicli cemeteries became 
consecrated ground, and the tombs of the martyrs 
were ere long places of pious meditation and devo¬ 
tion. In certain communities this often necessi¬ 
tated chapels, wliere the brethren could gather 
without imminent danger of molestation. Then 
funeral rites and ceremonies soon shared in the 
general development, and these in turn reacted 
owerfully upon the whole manner and mode of 
urial. I'^lie entire catacomb development at Rome, 
Naples, Syracuse, Alexandria, Treves, and else¬ 
where, for example, is adequately explained only 
on such presuppositions. Instead of family tombs 
and brief temporary resting-places for the dead, the 
Church, especially in the West, gradually made pro¬ 
vision for tne burial of all its deceased members (by 
A.D. 250). There accordingly arose, in the suburbs 
of every considerable Occidental city, Christian 
burying-grounds. And, where the remains of noted 
martyrs were laid, chapels were erected, and the 
brethren gathered to oDserve the Holy Eucharist 
and to hold fellowship with the ‘ saints who had 
gone before.’ The chapel was named after the 
martyr; often the title was given to the whole 
cemetery; more frequently the cemetery boro the 
name of the patron who had provided the ground ; 
occasionally of the bishop who enlarged and elabo¬ 
rated it. Instances of each are the cemetery of the 
martyr Prietextatus, of the patron Priscilla, and 
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of the bishm) Calixtus—all in the neighbourhood 
of Home. In the Orient, developments were dif¬ 
ferent. Palestine is rich in rock-tombs, and so is 
the whole of Syria. Asia Minor has few ancient 
church-cemeteries; it has mostly family burial- 
places. And this is largely true of the whole 
Orient. Stone sarcophagi with Christian inscrip¬ 
tions are frequently found. These were placed in 
simple graves beneath the surface, or in tombs 
erected on the hill-side, with more or less elaborate 
fa(?ades. In all this there is little that was dis¬ 
tinctively Christian (Ramsay, op. cit, i. 600f., 
717 f.). But in the West the pre-Constantine 
developments were quite unique. Reginning with 
the Jewish or pagan tyi)e of family tomb, the 
Christian churches soon provided cemeteries for all 
their dead (Aristides, xv. 8 , 11 ; Tert. ApoL xxxix.). 
The most common form of these was that which was 
later known as ‘ catacomVis ’ (g'.t?.). These under¬ 
ground cemeteries are enormously extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and were used as burial- 
places by the Christians down into the 5th century. 
They give us the larger part of our information on 
the theme in hand. The transition, for example, 
from the private family-tomb to the common 
church-cemetery is illustrated by the St. Lucina 
crypt and the Calixtus catacomb, by the so-called 
spelunca magna and the Prietextatus catacomb, 
the Flavian vestibule and the Domatilla catacomb, 
and the ‘ Acilii Glabriones * chamber and the Pris¬ 
cilla catacomb. The growing use of obituary 
inscriptions can also be seen in the catacombs, 
from the simple elp-/ivrj to the most elaborate 
rsonal tribute on the tomb of Sixtus ll. (A.D. 
8 ). The development of Christian symbolism 
can likewise be traced therein, from the rude but 
suggestive ‘anchor’ to the fwrtrayal in fresco 
of the Last Supper or of the story of Jonah. 
Christian art in general had its beginnings and 
early elaborations in tlie catacombs, and every 
hose of it was closely related to the burial of the 
ead. This is especially true of painting, sculp¬ 
ture, and church architecture. Tlie same is also 
true of the development of the liturgical and sacer¬ 
dotal rites in the early Church, and the worship of 
the dead. The ante-Nicene development of burial 
customs is, however, quite amply retiected also in 
the current literature. The Marti/rium S. Poly- 
carpi speaks of celebrating ‘ the anniversary of his 
martyrdom,’ or birthday, at his tomb (xviii.). 
Tertullian says: ‘As often ns the anniversary 
comes round, we make (dferings for the dead 
(martyrs) as birthday honours ’ (de Cor, iii. ; see 
also Monog, x., and Cyprian, Epp, xii., xxxiii., 
xxxvi.2 ; cf., further, art.’COMMEMORATIONOFTHE 
Dead). 

The Christians did not fear cremation, though 
they preferred ‘ the ancient and better custom 
of burying in the earth ’ (Min. Felix, Oct. xxxiv.; 
cf. Mart, Polyc. xviii. ; Tert. de Anima, li., de 
Res. Car. Ixiii., Apol. xlii.; Origen, c. Cels. v. 23, 
viii. 30 ; Lactantius, Div. Inst. vi. 12 ; Euseb. HE 
V. 2, vii. 22; August, de Civ. Dei, i. 12, 13). Sim¬ 
plicity prevailed throughout the 2nd cent. (Min. 
Felix, Oct, xii. and xviii.), but by the opening of 
the 4 th cent, everything had become elaborated. 
Associations had been formed in the West to hold 
the property ; space was sold in the cemeteries ; 
gravediggers (Jvssores = K07ridTai) had become a 
separate class, and there w’ere artists, stonecutters, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The anni¬ 
versary festival had been extended so that the 
third, seventh, and perhaps the thirtieth and 
fortieth days after burifil were celebrated {Apost. 
Const, viii. 41 and 42). Prayers were made at the 
tomb, psalms sung, and the Eucharist celebrated 
as fellowshipping with the dead ; lighted tapers 
were placed at the grave; personal ornaments. 
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toilet articles, bottles, vases, etc., were interred 
with the corpse (Synod of Elvira, can. 34 ; of 
Laodicea, can. 9 ; of Gangra, can. 20 ; Euseb. HE 
vii. 16, Vita Const, iv. 66 , 67, 70, and 71 ; Epiph. 
Hcer. Ixxv. 3 ; Socrat. HE i. 40, iii. 18 ; Jerome, Ep. 
XXvii. [cviii.] ad Marcellam). 

4 . With the recognition of Christianity by Con¬ 
stantine a new era opened. Recent martyrdoms 
had multiplied the number of saints and holy 
places, furnishing fresh sites for sacred buildings 
as well as holy relics for altars. Imperial favour 
and funds now facilitated the erection of churches 
throughout the Empire, and the graves of apostles, 
martyrs, and honoured saints were soon covered by 
imposing basilicas or mausoleums. In the suburbs 
of Rome, for example, the basilica of St. Peter 
arose on the Vatican Hill, that of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis, that of St. Lawrence on the Via 
Tiburtina, that of St. Agnes on the Via Nomen- 
tana, and that of SS. Marcellinus and Peter on the 
Via Prainestina. These all were, or became, 
cemeterial churches, with which Imperial mauso¬ 
leums were frequently connected, as in the case of 
the mausoleum of St. Helena, near the last-named 
church, and that of Constantina, near St. Agnes. 
All around this latter basilica were placed minor 
monuments in a large open-air cemetery. The 
‘ churchyard * now soon becomes the prevailing 
type of cemetery throughout the West, including 
iJorth Africa. Persecution having ceased, the 
Christians were free to bury sub divo, yet the 
martyr graves beneath the altars usually mrew the 
cemeteries near the churches. Of course, local 
conditions were determinative. Churches within 
the walls of the cities could not have extensive 
cemeteries, though their crypts were used for 
burial purposes. Western Europe followed in 
general the lead of Italy and Rome os regards 
cemeterial churches and churchyards. ISorth 
Africa seems to have early developed the open-air 
cemetery, independent of particular churches. 
Egypt continued for the most part the ancient 
practices of the native Egyptians and naturalized 
Jews. Syria also persisted in its old burial customs, 
though the elaborate mausoleunisof antiquity were 
not erected as Christian tombs ; and tlie same was 
true of A.sia M inor. 

5 . The elaborate funeral ceremonies and the 
interment of the Emperor Constantine in Con.stan- 
tinople (Eusebius, Vita Const, iv. 60 and 66-72) 
indicate the stage which the development had 
reached and also lines of future progress: 

The body ‘ was placed in the principal chamber of the palace, 
and surrounded by candles,’ and ‘ encircled by a numerous 
retinue of attendants, who watched around it incessantly night 
and day’; the second son, Constantius, himself headed the 
procession, ‘ which was preceded by detachments of soldiers in 
military array, and followed by vast multitudes, the body itself 
bein^ surrounded by companies of spearmen and heavy armed 
infantry. On the arrival of the procession at the church dedi¬ 
cated to the apostles of our Saviour, the coffin was there 
entombed. ... As soon as Constantius had withdrawn himself 
with the military train, the ministers of God came forward, with 
the multitude and the whole congrejfation of the faithful, and 
performed the rites of Divine worship with . . . prayers for his 
soul. . . . His statue was erected ... in every province.’ 

The funeral and entombment of Basil, Bishop of 
Cnesarea, as described by Gregory of Nazianzus, is 
likewise instructive [Paneg. on iasil, 80): 

* The saint was being carried out, lifted high by the hands of 
holy men, and every one was eager to seize the hem of his gar¬ 
ment, or to touch his shadow or the bier which bore his holy 
remains. . . . The psalmody was overpowered by the lamenta¬ 
tions . . . the body was consigned to the tomb of his fathers . . . 
and now he is in heaven, where, if I mistake not, he is offering 
sacrifices for us and praying for the people.’ 

Panegyrics on deceased distinguished personages, 
and over the remains of relatives and friends, 
became common (Eu.seb. Vita Const. ; Ambrose 4n 
Valentinian and on Theodosius ; Greg. Naz. on his 
brother, sister, and father [Orat. vii. viii. and 
xviii.]. and on Athanasius ; Greg. Nys. on Meletiiis; 
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August. Co'nf. ix. 12 ; Jerome, Epp. Ixi. etc.). The 
anniversaries of famous martyrs were also occasions 
for elaborate discourses on their virtues. And their 
tombs now became the resort of pilgrims from far 
and near. The relics of martyrs and saints were 
fre(piently disinterred and sent to important 
churches for rc-biirial in the crypts, where shrines 
were erected and services held. The Synod of 
Gangra (c. 358 A.D.) declares; ‘If any one shall, 
from a presumntuous disposition, condemn and 
abhor the assemolies (in honour) of martyrs, or the 
services performed there, and the commemoration 
of them, let him be anathema’ (can. 20 ). Yet the 
Synod of Laodicea (before A.D. 381) announced 
that ‘ members of the Church shall not be allowed 
to frequent cemeteries or so-called martyries of 
heretics for prayer or worship’ (can. ix.). Many 
councils in Spain, France, and Germany during the 
6 th cent, tried to stop burials in martyries and 
churches. J’elagius Ji. (a.d. 578) protested against 
the growing custom, but with slight effect, ilurial 
around churclies, or in porches, vestibules, and 
cloisters, soon became universal. Gregory the 
Great (c. GOO a.d.) complains about exactions of 
cemetery oflicials as a price of burial, but says: ‘ If 
parents or others wish to oiler anything for lights, 
we do not forbid, but you must not ask it’ (bk. ix. 
Ep. iii.). Jerome and Chrysostom had spoken 
approvingly of giving alms at funerals, for the 
relief of the souls of the dead. 

6 . A summary of the theme in hand may be 
Luven under the following heads. ( 1 ) The simple 
funeral rites and burial customs of the early days 
gradually gave way to more and more elaborate 
ceremonies and practices. ( 2 ) These developments 
were different in different lands, but they all 
tended in the same general direction. (3) Two 
uuivers.al influences were at work to produce these 
manifold changes: one arising out of the persistent 
faith and life of the Church, the other pressing 
in from the universal pagan environment. (4) 
Funeral rites were extended so as to include the 
elaborate ceremonials which have been described 
above, most of which were drawn more or less un¬ 
consciously from the surrounding pagan practices, 
although the Christians never lost the primitive 
faith and feeling which distinguished their early 
funeral customs. (5) The manner and forms of 
entombment were also steadily influenced by the 
various pagan practices, and yet to the Christians 
the grave remained the ‘ sleeping-place ’ for those 
who were to arise to ‘newness of life.’ 

Litkraturk.—B esides the authorities cited in the article, see 

Wilpert, Afalereien der Kalakomben Rurns, Freiburg, 1903 ; 

. Muller, artt. ‘ Inschriften,’ ‘ Christusbilder,’ and ‘ Koimete- 
rien,’ in PRE^ ; A. L. Frothingham, Monuments of Christian 
Rome, London, 1908; Cabrol, DA (7Z/, 1903 f.; S. Gsell, Les 
Monuments antiq. de I’Alg^rie, Paris, 1901; J. de VogU^, La 
Syrie centrales do. lOO.*) f.; J\ Strzygowski, Kleinasien, Leipzig, 
1903; F. Cumont, Melanges d'archeol. 1895; L. Duchesne, 
Orig, du eulte ckr^t.*, Paris, 1908 (Eng. tr.a 1910J. 

Edwin Knox Mitchell. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Egyptian).-—Of no other country in the world 
have the burial customs alw'ays attracted so 
much attention as have tho.se of ancient Egypt. 
The artificial preservation of the body, the ela¬ 
borate care with which it was provided with 
covering and ornament, the monumental nature 
of the tombs which were built or excavated to 
contain it, struck the earliest foreign observers 
with astonishment, and are still the theme of 
wonder and admiration in our own day. More¬ 
over, the dry and microbe-free climate of Egypt, 
in which nothing is destroyed by the disinte¬ 
grating action of the atmo.sphere or the attacks 
of bacilli, has helped the artificial aids of mum¬ 
mification and carefully-sealed burial to preserve 
the human body and its appurtenances intact 
just as they were placed in tlio tomb. Even if 
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removed from its wrappings, it is but rarely that 
a mummy is aflected by any agency except damp ; 
while the textile fabrics, the mats and ba.skets, 
and even the loaves of bread sometimes placed 
with it, are, if delicate and brittle and without 
elasticity, to all outward appearance the same now 
as when they were buried with the mummy. It is 
chiefly to their preservative methods of burial that 
we owe our pre.sent remarkable knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians and their manners and 
customs, whereas in the case of Greece and Home 
we have become acquainted with the course of 
daily life, and the objects of daily use, mainly 
through the medium of literary descriptions or 
the representations on painted vases. In Egypt 
we have the actual objects themselves, from the 
precious ornaments or gods and kings to the 
humblest bead-necklaces or rude idols of the/ella- 
hin ; we have chariots perfectly preserved, splendid 
furniture and marvels of cabinet-making which 
once adorned palaces, simple wooden benche.s, and 
the shoes, mallets, and baskets of the common 
peasants. The majority have been pre.served in 
the tombs. Naturally we possess actual objects 
of daily u.se from Greece and Home alsn, but they 
are rare, and tell us little compared with the 
vast corpus of knowledge which we have derived 
from the sepulchres of Egypt. And one thin*^ 
we have from Egypt which is the most wonderful 
of all, and this we can never have from Greece 
and Rome. No man has seen the actual face 
and form of Themistocles, Fericles, or Cimon, of 
Solon, or of Socrates, of Alexander, Hannibal, 
or Augustus ; yet every man now who wishes 
may gaze upon the actual bodies of kings whose 
ancient names were told by the priests to the 
Father of History, who.se deeds as they were 
written on temple-walls were recounted to the 
nephew of Au«^iistiis, and whose statues were 
venerated as those of deities by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sesostris, Ramses, and Osymandyas, 
whow'ere ancient names to Hellenes and Romans, 
and were actually contemporaries of Greek kings 
who were the heroes and demi-gods of the 
classical period, lie now in the glass cases of 
the Cairo Museum. Mycerinus, of whom Hero¬ 
dotus (ii. 129-134) tells a merry tale, is No. 60G6 
of our national collection in the Britislj Mii.seuin. 
Their preservation to the j)resent day is due to the 
peculiar burial customs of their nation, and was 
intended. 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptian burial 
customs is the artificial preservation of the body. 
No doubt in later times a theory of resurrection 
was adopted, according to which, after a space 
of three thousand years, the several parts of a 
man—his ikhu^ or spark of intelligence which had 
rejoined the gods, bis 6 a, or bird-like soul which 
fluttered around the tomb, his khaibity or shadow, 
and the kay or double of him, which was born 
wdtii him and accompanied him on earth during 
life and in the tomb during death—rejoined his 
sahu, or noble and venerable mummy, which had 
lain so long in solitary majesty in the tomb, 
and then the whole man rose again from the 
dead. But it is not clear that this actual man 
was to live again on earth as he had lived 
before. He was to live with the gods rather. 
According to another theory, the was not 

the actual mummy, but a sort of spiritual body 
which genninatea in the khaty or corruptible 
body, and sprang up out of it just as the wheat 
springs up out of the seed : so the dead Osiris 
gave birth to a new living Osiris. It was in this 
sahu that the concomitant parts of the man 
were re-united. A symbol of this belief is found 
in many tombs; it is a figure of Osiris on his 
bier, made of earth, in which seed was sown just 
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before the burial ; as "we find it now, we see the 
wheat which grew up and withered in the dark¬ 
ness. Tlie two ditt’erent ways of regarding the 
sahu probably arose from two dill'erent ideas of 
the actual dead body. In one aspect it was a 
mere dead thing, not ditlereiit from a dead fish— 
the khat of a man like the khit of a fish—and 
was expressed in the hieroglyphic writing by the 
tigure of a dead fish. But in another it was a 
fearful and wonderful thing—the sahu^ dwelling 
in majestic loneliness and silence in the tomb, 
and endued with marvellous magical powders, 
which naturally included the power of summoning 
back to it at will the departed principles of life 
and intelligence, the shadow, the heart, and the 
name, ever regarded with awe by primitive races. 
So the sahu is represented as the nurnan mummy 
lying on its bier. The two ideas were combined 
in later times by regarding the sahu as a spiritual 
body (which originally it was not) which sprang 
from the khat. The Ichat was simply the profane 
name for a dead body of any kind. In the oldest 
religion, when the actual human mummy was 
alluded to, it was called the sahu^ and one prayed 
to the gods to allow the ha to re-enter the sahu 
and re-vivify it, so that it could feed upon the 
oll'erings which its de.scendant8 brought to it. It 
was probably out of this idea that tlie conception 
of a resurrection, whether of a spiritual sahu 
or of the actual man, grew. The real origin of 
murnmilication is to be found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his family. In the 
dry soil of Egypt bodies were found by experience 
not to decay utterly when they w’ere buried in 
shallow graves, and the simple expedient of 
smoking or scorching was no doubt resorted to 
in order to stave off putrefaction even more. How 
far smoking is responsible for the crouched and 
drawm-up position of the oldest Egyptian bodies is 
doubtful. Heal mummification was not known 
to the oldest Egyptians, but that it was introduced 
before the close of the Neolithic period is shown 
by the hieratic use, even in tlie very latest 
time, of a Hint knife only, in order to make the 
incision through which the entrails were removed. 
Herodotus records for us this use of ‘ an Ethiopian 
stone’ (see below). The ancient and holy stone- 
knife alone could be used for this act; the new¬ 
fangled metals were profane. Of this desire to 
preserve the dead as long as possible to ‘ those 
on earth who love life and hate death,’ in the 
words of the Egyptian funeral-prayer, we may find 
a proof in the custom of keeping the mummy 
above ground for a specified period, in its own 
home, before it was finally committed to the 
tomb (see below, p. 462). 

Wiedemann retfarda this custom, which we shall discuss 
further later on, as a survival of what he calla ‘secondary’ 
interment. In the most ancient days he considers that the 
primitive Effyptians buried the ho<Iy first in ground near or 
under the house till it had partially decayed, and then trans¬ 
ferred it to its final resting-place in the desert necropolis. 
In this way he explains, too, the fact of the disturbed condi¬ 
tion of the bones in most of the Neolithic graves, which 
Flinders Petrie explains as due to a ceremonial cannibalism. 
Wiedemann thinks that the body was intentionally cut up 
after putrefaction had set in during the first burial in order to 
clean the bones before the second and final burial. He finds 
confirmation of this view in many texts of the * Book of the 
Dead,’ in which the cutting off of the limbs of the dead is 
referred to, while the deceased prays that his limbs may be 
restored to him, and that he may be whole. There is also the 
legend of the cutting up of the body of Osiris. That these 
passages are rightly interpreted as referring to a primitive 
custom of cutting up the body Is possible. At Deshasba, 
Flinders Petrie found definite proof of dismemljerment in some 
cases. But there is little proof that the reason for the prac¬ 
tice Is that advanced by W'iedernann. And, as a matter of 
fact, dismemberment was not so usual as has been thought, 
for much of the disturbance of the remains in pre-hismnc 
graves is no doubt due merely to predatory beasts and to 
wady-torrents (siZs). _ 

The primitive custom of burial in a crouched-up 
posture gradually gave place, during the early 


dynastic period, to that of burial at full length, 
with whieli real murnmilication is associated. At 
M6dhm, Flinders Petrie found botli customs exist¬ 
ing .side by side in tlie graves of the age of the 
Illrd-I Vth Dynasty. It was probably not till the 
time of the Vth Dynasty, when Egyptian customs 
became crystallized in the form which they more 
or less retained ever afterwards, that the old 
custom of the Neolithic people finally died out and 
the burial customs of the Egyptians took the final 
shape which we know so well. At least from the 
time of the lllrd Dynasty, prayers were made for 
the dead in the ancient form : ‘ May Anubis [the 

S rotector of the tomb at Abydos] or Osiris [the 
usirite god of the dead] grant a royal offering: 
may he give thousands of tiesh, fowl, and every¬ 
thing good and pure on which the god there livetn, 
to the M of N., justified and venerated ’ (see below). 
And the piety of those ‘ on earth ’ erected a grave¬ 
stone ‘ in order to make his name to live on earth.’ 
This was as far as the Egyptians ever went in the 
direction of ancestor-worship. As has been shown 
in the art. Ancestor-worship (Egyptian), the 
belief that the dead man was absorbed in the per¬ 
sonality of the great god of the dead, Osiris—a belief 
univer.sal throughout Egypt by the end of the 
‘ Old Kingdom ’—preventea any worship of him 
under his own name: he was venerated as being 
himself Osiris, not as an ancestor. Otherwise a 
developed ancestor-worship would, no doubt, soon 
have grown up; for family life was close and 
affectionate in Egypt, far more so than among the 
surrounding nations ; and tlie names and figures of 
parents, children, and other relatives were con¬ 
stantly commemorated on the gravestones of the 
dead. ‘Those living on earth who loved life and 
hated death ’ {ankhiu tep ta mer ankh rnestjetj mut) 
were always full of sympathy with and aft’ection 
for those who had gone down before them into the 
mysterious tomb-world, and to this is due the 
whole elaborate paraphernalia of Egyptian burial. 
The smoked body of the earliest period was pro¬ 
vided with a mat on which to lie peacefully, with 
jars of food to live upon, and witii flint weapons 
to use if it could. For how did one know what 
happened to the venerated sahu in his tomb? 
Would not ka and ha return to it, bringing back 
beloved life? That he who had been alive was 
now absolutely and irrevocably dead was as incon¬ 
ceivable to the childlike mind of the oldest 
Egyptian as it was to that of any other primitive 
man. And among this most conservative of all 
races, the primitive idea merely became more 
elaborate and overgrown with ritual as civilization 
progressed. 

A better means was devised of preserving the 
body in order that ka^ ba^ and ikhu might come 
back to it and ^ive it life and intelligence to live 
upon the oft'erings of its pious friends on earth, 
to go whithersoever it would, to take any form 
it j^eased, to exercise its undoubtedly magical 
owers (was not death itself magic?) for good, 
’he easily putrefying entrails and brain were re¬ 
moved, and the body, reduced to skin, flesh, and 
bone only, was salted in natron, filled with spices, 
and carefully bound up, in order that decay might 
never come to it. The removed portions were not 
cast aside, but were also mummified, and stored 
in four special jars, which we call ‘canopic jars,’ 
each under the protection of a certain demon, so 
that the dead man could have them at his need. 
And the shallow grave on the sand became for 
the well-to-do Egyptian a great sealed tomb in the 
rock, in which Tie could rest with his body, safe 
from the prowling jackal or hyama, and with his 
protective amulets and funerary furniture, often 
made of precious materials, guarded from the 
impious hands of human robbers. For in Egypt, 
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as elsewhere, lust of gold drove men to theft; and 
even in Egynt, the most pious of lands, many could 
at all times t)e found who would brave the anger of 
gods, priests, and the outraged dead themselves to 
obtain riches. Many tombs were violated within 
a century of the burial of their owners, in spite of 
all the precautions taken in order to hide them. 
That of rhotlimes iv. was already violated during 
the troubles of the reign of the heretic Ikhnaten, 
and the royal burial was * restored ’ in the reign of 
Horemheb. The knowledge shown of the j)recise 
position of the carefully-hidden tombs makes it 
evident that the thieves, no doubt, came from 
among the ranks of the priests and guardians of 
the necropolises themselves; and in the reign of 
Ramses IX. the scandal had become so great that 
a royal inquisition into the robberies of tombs was 
held, which resulted in the conviction and punish¬ 
ment of many offenders. But tomb-robbery went 
on gaily ; the prizes were worth having ; and fifty 
years later all the royal mummies at Th(d>es hml 
to be taken out of their original tombs and hidden 
in remote hiding-places, where they remained till 
discovered in our own time, and placed in the 
Museum of Cairo. The primitive Egyptian, how¬ 
ever, had no fear of tomo-robbers, or of any dis¬ 
turbance beyond that of a storm-flood which 
might descend from the hills and lay his bones 
bare to the winds, or of the prowling jackal. 
This last was a very real danger, and a naive way 
of forestalling it was devised by regarding the 
magic-working beast who lived among the tombs 
as their protector as well as their ravager, and 
praying to him to take care of the resting-places 
of tlie (lead and to allow the offerings of the living 
to remain in peace, and himself to give funerary 
offerings of the very best (‘a kingly offering’), of 
thousands of flesh, fowl, and everything good and 
pure on which the god there (the dead man) lives, 
to the ka of the dead man. This is the origin of 
the well-known di-hetepsuten Anup formula, which 
we have already quoted (p. 459^)—*May Anubis 
(the jackal) give a royal ottering,’ etc., which was 
inscribed on every Egyptian gravestone, till Osiris 
or another god took the place of Anubis, in which 
case, however, the formula remained the same. 
Another theory has explained the occurrence of 
the word suten^ ‘ king,’ in this formula as referring 
to an actual intervention of the earthly reigning 
king on behalf of the dead man. It is known that 
the kings often provided magnificent burials for 
favourite courtiers or nobles; but whether in the 
early period the monarch was always expected at 
least to make offerings vicariously at the grave of 
every subject is very doubtful. 

The process by which Anubis lapsed into the 
position of a mere satellite of Osiris, whose wor¬ 
ship as god of the dead spread from Busiris in the 
Delta over the whole of Egypt, has already been 
traced (see Ancestor-worship [Egyptian], B). 
The inscriptions and decorations of the tombs, 
especially those of the royal tombs at Thebes, 
exliibit to us a temporary degeneration of Osiris 
himself, at any rate at Thebes. During the 
Theban period Theban ideas naturally coloured 
the beliefs of the majority of Egyptians, and Osiris 
had become largely identified with Amen-Iift. 
The ideas of Busiris, Sal^^Ara, and Abydos as to 
Osiris-Sekri-Khentamenti had all become blended 
with the Ileliopolitan idea of the dead sun-god 
who, after his midday glory as Ra, set as Turn, 
and during the night sailed through the tomb- 
world beneath the earth in his barque, attended by 
the souls of the blessed ; and to this was added the 
identification of the ram-headed Amen of Thebes 
with Ra. So that we find the dead Amen-Ra- 
Osiris, blue in colour like the dead Osiris but ram- 
headed like Amen and called by the mystic name ! 


of Auf, * his limbs,’ passing, attencied by Isis and 
Nephthys, the companions of Osiris at Busiris, 
through tlie lower world. The Theban priests de¬ 
veloped a set of the ancient systems of spells and 
incantations designed to protect the dead man in 
the under world and describing his proceedings 
tliere (which the Egyptians called ‘The Book of 
Coming Forth from the Day,’ and we have named 
‘ The Book of the Dead ’) into two ‘ ^oks,’ entirely 
separate from the ordinary ‘ Heliopolitan ’ and 
other recensions of the Book of the Dead. These 
they called ‘ The Book of the Gates,’ and ‘The Book 
of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld,’ which are 
written and pictured on the walls of the royal 
tombs at Theoes. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptians picturt^d the Duatf or Underworld, as 
»u;tually beneath the earth. This arose from the 
fact of the tomb being excavated in the earth, 
'i’he houses of the dead in the necropolis, the 
Kherti-netevt or ‘divine under-place,’ as the Egyp¬ 
tians called it, formed in their ideas a subter¬ 
ranean world of their own, in which the sahus 
resided in awful majesty each in his tomb, while 
the ghosts could pass from tomb to tomb through 
the mazes of the under world. Later, the boat 
of the sun, in which the god of liglit crossed 
the heavens by da}^ was thought to pass through 
this dead world between his setting and his rising, 
accompanied by the souls of the righteous. In 
this under-Egypt, over which Osiris presided as 
the mortal king presided over the living Egypt 
above, and to which a dead sun gave illumina¬ 
tion as the living sun gave light to living Egypt, 
the soul was supposed by some to live very much 
as the man hail lived on earth: there were rivers 
and lakes to lie navigated and fields to be tilled 
there, and the dead might be called upon to do 
work as he had worked on earth. But surely 
rest was the guerdon of a man wlio had lived a 
laborious life, so that with the dead were buried 
boxes full of little Osiris figures called usJuthtiu^ 
or ‘ answerers,’ because, as the sixth chapter of 
the ‘ Book of the Dead ’ inscribed upon many' of 
them said, ‘ If one calleth Osiris at any time to do 
any labours which are to be done there in the 
under world, to plough the fields, to fill the canals 
with water, to carry .sand from east to west, 
behold I say, “ Here am I when ye call !”’ They 
answered for the dead man. There is little doubt 
that these ushabtiu were the descendants of very 
real ‘answerers’ in the shape of dead slaves, who 
in very ancient times were strangled and buried 
with tlieir lords in order to serve them in the other 
world as they had done in this. Growing humanity 
and culture substituted wooden and stone slaves for 
real ones ; but it may be that the custom of giving 
real ‘answerers’ was continued in the case of 
the kings till (luite a late date. It may be even 
that the dead Ixjdies found lying by the wooden 
boat in the tomb of Amenlietep ii. (1450 B.c.) were 
murdered slaves. In the earlier days of Alentu- 
hetep II. (2200 B.C. ?) priestesses of Hathor who 
were members of his harem seem to have been 
killed and buried in the precincts of his tomb- 
temple at Deir el-BaUari in order to accompany 
him to the next world. And naturally enougli we 
find the bodies of slaves in the tombs of the 1st 
Dynasty kin^e at Abydos. 

Although in later times the Egyptians were 
certainly more humane than either tlie Greeks or 
the Assyrians, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that they had always been so. In earlier days 
they had been, like all semi-civilized races, more or 
less children, and a child has no idea of the sanctity 
of life. Certainly the Egyptians had originally no 
conception of the sanctity of huynan life as distinct 
from other life. The slaves followed their masters 

’ Rome have merely the insoription * Illuminate the Osirle N !' 
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to the tombs as the food did, or the caskets, or the 
jewellery. 

In the tombs, if they are tombs, of the kings of 
the Tst Dynasty at Abydos, we find an immense 
bandobast for the journey to the next world. 
There were stacks of gi'eat vases of wine, corn, and 
other food, covered up with masses of fat to 
preserve the contents, and corked with a pottery 
stonper, which was protected by a conical clay 
sealing, stamped witn the impress of the royal 
cylinder-seal. There were bins of corn, joints of 
oxen, pottery dishes, copper pans, and other things 
which might be useful tor the ghostly cuisine of 
the tomb. There were numberless small objects, 
used, no doubt, by the dead monarch during life, 
which he would be pleased to see again in the next 
world—carved ivory boxes, little slabs for binding 
eye-paint, golden buttons, model tools, moael vases 
with gold tops, ivory and pottery figurines, and 
other ohjets d'art^ the golden royal seal of judg¬ 
ment of king Den in its ivory casket, and so forth. 
There were memorials of the royal victories in 
peace and war, little ivory plaques with inscriptions 
commemorating the founding of new buildings, the 
institution of new religious festivals in honour of 
the gods, the bringing of the captives of the royal 
bow and spear to the palace, and the discomliture 
of the peoples of the North-land. All these things, 
which have done so much to re-constitute for us 
the history of the earliest period of the Egyptian 
monarchy, were placed under the care of the dead 
slaves whose bodies were buried round the tomb- 
chamber of their royal master at Abydos. 

Passing over a space of two thousand years, we 
see the burial of luaa and Tuyu, father and mother 
of Queen Tii, the consort of Amenhetep III., at 
Thebes. Here we have the same bandobast for 
the next world: beautifully carved chairs and 
beds, boxes for wigs and garments, even a chariot, 
besides all the regular appurtenances of the dead as 
now prescribed by religion. But the place of the 
dead slaves is taken by the stone and wooden 
ushabtiu. All this funerary pomp and circum¬ 
stance grew up from the simple burial of the 
Neolithic Egyptian with his mat, his pots, and his 
flints. What kind of religious services were 
celebrated at the grave in the earliest period we 
do not know, but it is certain that they contained 
the germs of the later ritual as it was carried out 
in Pharaonic times. The descriptions given by 
Herodotus and Diodorus of the dill’erent processes 
of mummification and the funeral ceremonies are 
well known. They were eye-witnesses of what 
they describe ; ana their descriptions, with excep¬ 
tions in the case of Diodorus, tally entirely with 
what we know from the monuments and inscrip¬ 
tions. The account of Herodotus (ii. 85 ff.) is as 
follows: 

* When in a house a man of any importance dies, all the women 
in that house besmear their heads and faces with mud, and 
then, leaving the body in the house, they wander about the 
city, and beat themselves, with their clothes girt up and their 
breasts exposed ; arid all their relations accompany them. And 
on their part the men beat themselves, being girt up in like 
manner. After they have done this, they carry out the body to 
be embalmed. There are those who are appointed for this 
purpose and practise this art: these, when the body has been 
Drought to them, show to the payers wooden models of dead 
men made exactly like by painting. And (they show) the 
finest style (of embalming), which they say is His [i.«. Osins ] 
whose name I do not think it right to mention in connexion 
with this matter. And they show the second style, which is 
inferior and cheaper; and the third, which is cheapest. Having 
explained them all, they learn from them in what way they 
wish the body to be prepared; then the relations, when they 
have agreed upon the price, depart; and the embalmers 
remaining in the workshops thus proceed to embalm in the 
finest manner. First they draw out the brain through the 
nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, 
the rest by pouring in medicaments. Then with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone they make an incision in the flank, through 
which they take out idl the bowels; and, having cleansw the 
interior and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle it 
»dth pounded inoense. Then, having filled the bellv with 


pure myrrh pounded, and cassia, and other perfumes, with the 
exception oi frankincense, they sew it up again ; and, when 
they have done this, they pickle it in natron, entirely covering 
it for seventy days : longer than this it is not allowable to pickle 
It. When the seventy days are expired, they wash the corpse, 
and wrap the whole body in bandages of flax cloth, smearing it 
with gum, which the Egyptians ordinarily use instead of glue. 
Then the relations, having taken the body back again, make a 
wooden case in the shape of a man, and, when It is made, they 
enclose the l)ody in it; and thus, having fastened it up, tha^’ 
store it in a sepulchral chamber, setting it upright against the 
wall. Thus they embalm bodies in the finest manner. 

Those who desire the second method, in order to avoid groat 
expense, they prepare in the following way: when they have 
charged their syringes with oil made from cedar, they fill the 
abdomen of the corpse with it without making any incision or 
taking out the bowels, injecting it at the fundament; and, 
having prevented the injection from escaping, they pickle the 
body in natron for the prescribed number of days, and on the 
last day they let out from the abdomen the oil of cedar which 
they had before injected ; and it has such power that it brings 
away the intestines and vitals in a state of dissolution, while 
the natron dissolves the flesh, and nothing of the body is left 
but the skin and bones, ^Vhen they have done this, they return 
the body without any further operation. 

The third method of mummification is this, which is used only 
for the poorer people : having thoroughly rinsed the abdomen 
with a purge (<rvp|uLata), they pickle it in natron for seventy 
days, and then deliver it to be carried away.’ 

Diodorus gives much the same account; he adds 
that the first method cost one talent of silver 
(about £150), the second twenty minte (about £fi0), 
the third much less. He gives additional details 
about the mourning, saying that during the 
interval between the death and the burial the 
relatives abstained from the baths and from wine, 
ate the simplest food, and wore no fine clothes; 
and also with regard to the embalmers themselves, 
adding the picturesc^ue detail of the stoning and 
flight of the paraschisteSf which is of considerable 
religious interest. 

He says (i. 91) that, after the 'scribe' had made the mark 
on the body indicating the place where the incision was to be 
made by the paratichiste», or ‘ripper,’ the latter performed hia 
duty with the ‘ Ethiopian stone ’ (as Herodotus says), and then 
immediately fled away, pursued by a volley of stones and im¬ 
precations from the other embalmers, for the Egyptians held in 
abomination any person who wounded or committed any act of 
violence on the human body. We can see that this reason was 
not quite the correct one. The ceremonial stoning and fleeing 
away of the paraschi.ste8 was, like his ceremonial use of the 
‘ Ethiopian stone' for the performance of his duty, an act of 
religious significance : the necessary cutting of the holy body of 
the Osiris had from the first been regarded as an impious act 
though one necessary for the preservation of that body ; there¬ 
fore a religious act of disapprobation and punishment had to 
be performed, though doubtless no one but a fanatic would 
really endeavour to hurt the agent of necessary impiety. That 
the paraschiates was universally regarded as unck*an, however, 
is certain ; whether the actual embalmers, or chuachytee, shared 
this reputation to any extent or not is uncertain. Diodorus says 
that they consorted freely with the priests, to whose lower 
orders they in fact belonged, and were allowed to enter the 
sanctuaries. Diodorus also mentions the practice, to which 
we have already referred, of keeping the mummy in the house 
after death, with considerable detail, even going so far as to say 
that the richer Egyptians kept their dead in magnificent 
chambers, and enjoyed the sight of those who had been dead 
for several generations. There is little doubt that this is rather 
a misunderstanding than an exaggeration : the magnificent 
chambers can hardly be other than the real tombs, in which the 
Egyptian could always, if he were so disposed, see the sarcophagi 
whu;h contained the bodies of his ancesters. In all probability 
the tombs of private persons were not entirely covered up and 
hidden away, as those of the kings were, for many years after 
their deaths. 

We have one instance in the tomb of Aahmes, 
son of Abana, the admiral of king Aahmes in the 
war against the Hyksos, at el-Kab. In it we see 
a portrait of his grandson, the well-known Paheri, 
and an inscription which says: ‘ Lo ! here is the son 
of his daughter, the director of the works of this 
tomb as making to live the name of the father of 
his mother, the scribe of the reckonings of Amen, 
Paheri, deceased.’ From this we know that he 
embellished his grandfather’s tomb as well as 
constructed his own, and we see that an inscription 
about him could be inserted on the walls or the 
earlier tomb after his death even, which shows that 
at least the hall of oilerin^s in a tomb usually 
remained accessible to the relatives of the deceased 
for generations after his death. Thus, indeed. 
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the E<»:yptians well have felt satisfaction in 
seeing the coHins which contained their dead, and 
have regarded the dead, to a certain extent, as 
contein[)oraries, as Diodorus says they did, thougl 
we know that they never looked upon the actua 
bodies themselves, as he seems to think. Yel 
that the dead were actually kept in the houses 
for some time before their burial seems certain, 
and Lucian gives his personal testimony to the 
fact : rapix^vet, 6^ 6 AlyiJTTTLOS' oJiros fxivroL — \iyo) b* 
15(J}V — ^rfpdva^ rbv vcKpbv ^upbeivvov Kal ^vp.ir6Ty)v 

ffaro (de LuctUy § 21). This may have been a very 
ancient custom,—we may compare the way in 
which barbarian tribes still preserve the bodies of 
their dead chiefs or the dried heads of their enemies, 
e.g. the Dayaks of Borneo,—but we have no 
illustration of it on the P'gyplian monuments, and 
we cannot doubt that Diodorus’ account is due to 
a misunderstanding. The ‘storehouse’ in which 
Herodotus says the body was kept {Orfjavpi^oviXt iv 
OLKTjpLaTL drjKalip, iardvra opOov irpds toixov [see above]) 
may either be a place for the temporary storage of 
the mummy, or the actual toinl). 'bhe detail as 
to the position of the coflin might seem to point 
to the former alter/iative, as the proper thing for 
the coflin was to be j)laced horizontally on the 
ground ; but in later times it would seem that the 
coilin was often acttually placed on end in the tomb, 
probably to economize space. Diodorus gives the 
same detail about placing the coflin on end, but 
says that this was done in a chamber wliich those 
who had not private tombs built on to their houses, 
in order to contain the mummy. Now it seems 
very probable that something of this sort was done 
by poorer Egyptians. Children are often found 
buried under the lloors of the ancient houses, and 
during his recent examinations among the brick 
ruins of the ancient Thebes burnt by the generals 
of Esarliaddon in 608 B.C., Lograin found a burial 
chain her containing a mummy with ushabtiu of 
the 7th century B.C. This was undoubtedly a 
chamber built on to a house. Perhaps this may 
be the explanation of Herodotus’ otKrjfia di^Kalovy 
and of Diodorus’ apparent statement as to the 
retention of the body for a long period above 
ground. Ordinarily, however, the body of a well- 
to-do person would be buried in a tomb when the 
period of mourning was over and the tomb ready, 
till which time it was, no doubt, kept in a special 
chamber in the house. The time between the 
death and the actual burial is given dill’erently by 
different authorities as from three to ten months. 
According to Gn 50*, the embalming occupied forty 
days, and the period of mourning seventy days. 

With regard to the actual funeral ceremonies 
Diodorus (i. 93) gives some details which are not 
borne out by the monuments, and are evidently due 
to misunderstanding. His description of the exag¬ 
gerated mourning at the death of a king is pro¬ 
bably correct, but the details about the funeral 
oration pronounced over the body by the priests, 
and tlie liberty allowed to the people to express 
their disapproval of a bad king and so prevent his 
proper burial, have no actu^ authority to back 
them up, and seem highly improbable. Yet we 
have a curious sentence in the inscription describing 
the battle of Momeraphis, in which Amasis says 
that he gave A pries proper burial, ‘in order to 
establish liim as a king possessing virtue, for His 
Majesty decreed that the hatred of the gods 
should be removed from him’—which seems to 
tally somewhat with Diodorus’ statement. Evi¬ 
dently a king not considered to be neb menkh, 
‘possessing virtue,’ could be debarred proper burial 
as an Osirian. But the judge would doubtless be 
a successful rival or usurper, not the common 
eople. No doubt all usurpers had not always 
een so politic as Amasis was, and we know that 


the bodies of rival kings were often torn from their 
tomhs and cast to tiie winds by their enemies, 
whether usurpers or ‘usurpees’: Amenmeses, of 
the XIXth Dynasty, is an instance in point. 

A funerary ceremony of very peculiar character which waa 
actually carried out in the case of the kinjjfs is not mentioned by 
Diodorus. This is the remarkable ‘ Festival of the End ' (liter¬ 
ally, ‘of the Tail ’), or lleb’Sed. It would seem that in primitivs 
times, as has been the case among many semi-savage peoples, the 
Egyptian king was not allowed to live beyond a certain term. 
He was then killed, and another took his place upon the throne, 
onl}' to be killed himself eventually unless he died or was killed 
before his term had expired. The term was one of thirty years; 
at the end of his thirty years’ reign the monarch was solemnly 
murdered and buried with all pomp and ceremony. lint, as in 
the case of the human ushabtiu mentioned above, the growing 
humanity of later days, and doubtless the growing reluctance 
of the kings to let themselves be slaughtered, brought about a 
compromise. The king was no longer killed, but all the para¬ 
phernalia of the ceremony of his ‘end ’ were preserved : he him¬ 
self celebrated his own funeral ceremony, and performed m^^stic 
ceremonies before his own imago as Osiris beneath the sUindard 
of the funerary wolf-god of Siizt, Upuaut (soujetimes called Sedi, 
the god ‘with the tiiil’). At the same time his eldest son or other 
heir-apparent was usually associated with him on the throne, so 
that a new king appeared in fact os well as in theory. We have 
illustrations of the ‘ Festival of the End ’ from the time of king 
Den, or Udimu, of the 1st Dynasty ; well-known later repre¬ 
sentations of it are taken from the temple of Amenhelep in, at 
Sulb in Nubia and the ‘Festival Hall’ of Osorkon ii. at Bubastis. 
In later times the festival lost all signillcance, and Uamses it. 
and other kings celebrated it at far shorter intervals than thirty 
years. In the old days, even so late as the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, so far did the pretence of killing and burying the old 
king go, that very probably an actual Jdeb-sed tomb was made 
for his supposed dead body, a statue which was ferried over the 
river and carried in procession to the «rd-temple and tomb. It 
may well be that the funerary temple of king Mentuhetep Neb- 
hetep-Ra, of the Xlth Dynasty, discoveretl by Naville and the 
present writer at Deir el-Bal.iari in 1VKJ3, is in reality a fieb-aed 
temjde: the great hypogajum beneath its western hall, which 
they called a ‘i'a-sunctuary' or a ‘cenotaph,’ may then, if it is 
not the actual tomb, be the Jieb-sed tomb of the king, and the 
neighbouring tomb called the Bab-el-Hoadu may be the btb-sed 
tomb of another king of the dynasty. 

Connected \Yith Diodorus’ statement as to the 
poDuIar judgment of the virtue of a deceased king 
IS his remarkable description of the carrying of 
the body of every man to a certain lake, where it 
w^as judged by forty judges, before w hom any one 
coula make accusations against the dead man: if 
these were substantiated, he was adjudged un¬ 
worthy of proper burial; if not, his traducers were 
heavily mulcted, and his body w'as placed in a 
barxSf or boat, and ferried across the lake to the 
place of burial. There is no doubt whatever that 
nothing of this kind actually took place, and that 
Diodorus or his informants w'ere mided into think¬ 
ing that the judgment of the dead man by Osiris 
and his forty-two assessors liappened upon earth 
instead of in the next world; the lake and the 
boat are equally taken from the pictures of the 
Book of the Dead.’ A full description of what is 
known to us from Egyptian sources as to the real 
proceedings at the funeral of an Egyptian of high 
rank will be found in Wallis Budge’s book The 
Mummy, p. 153 IF. This account is based largely 
upon the evidence of the well-known ‘ Papyrus of 
Ani,’ in the British Museum. 

In accordance with Egyptian consen^atism in 
religious matters, the bier and the various chests 
containing canopic jars, etc., which were borne to 
the tomb, were not till a comparatively late period 
^(laced upon wheels. The ancient sledge-runners 
of the days before the invention of the wheel were 
still used when the funerary rites were elaborated, 
and, when, at a later period, wheeled carriages 
were introduced for the funerary procession, the 
old sledge-runners were still preserved, and the 
wheels were placed beneath them. Oxen were 
used to drag the carriages to the tomb. The chief 
prie.stly participants in the procession and in the 
rites periormed at the tomb were the kherdieb, or 
‘cantor,’ as the word is sometimes translated, the 
or setem, and the an-mut-f. The kher-heb 
leems to have acted as a sort of general director of 
he funeral; he was often a relative of the deceased. 
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He read the appointed prayers and spells. The 
function of the an-mut-f is not clear. He seems to 
have represented the god Osiris, and walked in the 
procession, bearing the crook and Hail, the emblems 
of the god. The sem had very peculiar duties. 
On the night before final burial, after the pro¬ 
cession, he proceeded to the tomb, and there laid 
himself down to sleep, covered with the mystic 
cow-skin, before the upright coffin containing the 
mummy. During his sleep he was supposed to 
‘ see all tlie transformations of the god,^ i.e. the 
dead man, in the next world. In the morning 
three persons preceded tlie procession and solemnly 
aroused the sem, who then took part with the 
kher-keb in a sort of antiphonal service, in which 
the two took the parts of Horus and Isis, that 
of Osiris probably being taken by the an-mut-f. 
Finally tlie sem uonned the skin of a leopard, and 
performed the very important ceremony of the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth and Eyes,’ in order that the 
dead man might be able to see and eat the offerings 
brought to him. The ‘opening’ was performed by 
touching the mouth and eyes of the mummy with 
a model adze or chisel of antique form. The 
ordinary ceremonies of oflering at the grave w'ere 
performed by the hen-ka, or ‘ servant of the ghost,’ 
in the case of a private person a near relative, in 
that of the king a regularly appointed priest. 
The funerary chapels of the kings had broad lands 
assigned to them for their maintenance, and in the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty developed into huge 
temples, of which the Kamesseum and Medinet 
Habu at Thebes are examples. These, like the 
royal tombs, were de(H)rated with funerary sub¬ 
jects taken from the Theban ‘ Books of the Under 
World,’ already mentioned ; but in the royal 
temples scenes of the ordinary life of the monarch 
were also introduced. The private tombs are 
almost exclusively decorated with such scenes, as 
they had been in earlier daj's. 

An interesting circumstance in connexion with 
the funerary chapels and tombs may be mentioned 
here. Since Osiris had become, in succession to 
Anubis, pre-eminently the god of Abydos, the 
necropolis of that place became, so to speak, the 
metropolis of the under world, to which all ghosts 
who were not its rightful citizens would come from 
afar to pay their court to their ruler. So the man of 
substance would have a monumental tablet put up 
to himself at Abydos as a sort of pied-d-terre, even 
if he could not actually be buriea there ; while for 
the king, who, for reasons chiefly connected with 
local patriotism, was buried near the city of his 
earthly abode, a second tomb would be erected, a 
stately mansion in the city of Osiris, in which his 
ghost could reside when it came to Abydos. We 
know that both Senusret ill. and Aahmes I. had 
second tombs, which they never occupied, made 
for them at Abydos; queen Teta-shera, grand¬ 
mother of Aahmes, had an imitation pyramid 
made for her there by her grandson (see ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP [Egyptian], B ); and it is by no means 
improbable tnat the so-called royal ‘ tombs ’ of the 
kings of the 1st Dynasty, the contents of which have 
already been described, were in reality cenotaphs 
also, tlie monarchs being buried elsewhere. And 
Seti I. and Ramses ll. had funerary chapels at 
Abydos, which, as at Thebes, are large temples. 

From this sketch it will be seen that, in spite of 
the conservatism of the Egyptians, especially in 
such matters as these, consiaerable development 
and alteration took place in their burial customs 
and cult of the dead during the course of centuries. 
A difference is noticeable between the ^>purten- 
ances of the mummy under the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms and under the New Kingdom. In the 
earlier period ushahtiu of the conventional type 
were rare, but wooden models of boats and boat- 
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men, butchers and bakers at work, field-lalxiurers, 
soldiers, women carrying baskets, and other figures 
of the same kind, whicn were all ushabliu, were 
de rigueur. Under the New Kingdom these all 
disappear, with the exception of an occasional 
boat, and their place is taken by the boxes of con¬ 
ventional ushtbLiu in the form of a mummy hold¬ 
ing two hoes for agricultural work in the next 
world, and by a much greater number of amulets 
than had been usual before. Chief among these 
were the ‘ pectoral’ and the ‘ heart-scarab,’often 
combined in one, and inscribed with a certain 
chapter of the ‘ Book of the Dead.’ The ordinary 
small scarab is, of course, constantly found, but was 

3 uite as mu(;h an amulet of tlie living as of the 
cad. As a matter of fact it is commoner as an 
amulet of the dead under the Middle Kingdom 
than under the New Kingdom. The names of 
dead persons are constantly commemorated on 
scarabs of the Middle Kingdom, very rarely on 
those of the later period, except during the ISaite 
archaistic revival. It must be remembered that, 
although the idea of the design or inscription on 
the base of a scarab was originally derived from 
the inscription of a seal, and although actual 
scarabs were often used as seals, yet the scarab 
itself was always an amulet, typifying ‘coming 
into being’ or ‘re-birth,’ expressing the hope 
that the ‘members’ of a man would ultimately 
re-unite in a new life. 

From the time of the Theban domination on¬ 
wards, papyri containing chapters of the ‘ Book of 
the Dead ^ were always buried with the mummy, so 
that he could have with him his guide to the next 
world and its dangers. In earlier times this was 
not done ; only in the case of kings were the older 
series of spells, out of which ‘ The Book of Coming 
Forth from the Day ’ developed, inscribed upon the 
w'alls of their tombs. These are known to us as the 
‘ l*yramid Texts,’ and they are a most interesting 
monument of the archaic stage of the Egyptian 
language, l.atcr such kings, as we have seen, 
had the spells of ‘The Book of the Gates’ and 
‘The Book of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld’ 
similarly painted on the walls of their tombs. 
The style of mummification and of the coffin varied 
at different periods; the great rectangular coffins 
and sarcophagi of the early period are very differ¬ 
ent from the gaily painted cartonnage coverings 
and coffins in the human shape which were usual 
in later days. Later still a casket-like form was 
again preferred, and in the Roman period painted 
portraits of the dead, either on flat panels or 
modelled in plaster in the round, were inserted 
in the coffins. The ushahtiu, which from the 
XIXth to the XXIInd Dynasty often repre¬ 
sented the deceased in his habit as he lived, 
not as a mummy, in later days reverted to the 
mummy-form, till in early Ptolemaic days their 
use was practically abandoned. One of the latest 
known (now in the British Museum) is of the 
Roman period: it is of faience, but very rude 
in style, and bears in Greek letters the simple 
inscrijition vain-rji — ‘ So ter, a sailor.’ By 

this time the Egyptian mummies and funerary 
ceremonies had become the theme of the half- 
derisive wonder of the rest of the world, and in¬ 
deed we need hardly be surprised at the derision, for 
the whole spirit and practice of the ancient rites 
had degenerated utterly and they became mere 
ridiculous exhibitions, while the icleas which they 
were supposed to express became the sources of 
religious charlatanism and more or less humbug¬ 
ging ‘ philosophies.’ So Egypt ‘expired, a driveller 
and a show.’ 

Litkraturb.— Generally, E. A. W. Budgie, The Book of ih4 
Dead, London, 1898, The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, do. 1906, 
The Mummv, Cambridjfe, 1893 ; A. Erraan, Egyptian Religion, 
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London, 1907; A. Wiedemann, liel. of the Anc. Egyptian*, 
do. Ib97. On the ))urial custoine of the Neolithic period 
Wiedemann in J. de Morgran, Recherche* *ur let origine* dt 
f ^gwte, vol. ii. ‘ Ethnographie pr^hiatorique,’ Paris, 1897, ch, 
V.; D. Randall-Maciver and A. C. Mace, El Amrah ano 
Abydos, liS90-VJ01, London, 1902; and G. A. Reisner, Earli 
Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga ed-D^r, do. liK)8. On the royal 
‘ burials ‘ of the 1st Dynpty at Abydos, and the ideas of the 
future state connected with them, see L. W. King and H. R. 
Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the Light of Recent Discov¬ 
eries, London, 1907, p. 68 ff. On the temple of Mentuhetep ni. 
at Deir el-Laharf, E. Naville, H. R. Hall, and E. R. Ayrton, 
The Eleoenth Dynasty Temple at Deir-eDBahari, pt. i., London 
1907; and King-Hall, op. cit. p. 820fif. On the burial of luof 
and Tuyu, see T. M. Davis, The T&mb of Jouiya and Touiyou, 
London, 1907. II. K. Hall. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Europe, Pre-historic).— i. Palaeolithic period.— 
Owing to the negative evidence of archaeological 
researches, there are no data with which to combat 
the supjiosition that during the earlier stages of 
the evolution of liumanity little or no attention 
was paid to the disposal of tlie dead, the deceased 
members of a family or community being simply 
abandoned by the way, like those of the lower 
animals. Nor is it known in what precise phase 
of social culture the custom of burial became re¬ 
cognized as a sacred duty of the survivors, for it 
is still a debatable problem among archaeologists 
whether the ndndeer hunters of the Palaeolithic 
period, who frequented the caves and rock-shelters 
of the Dordogne and other parts of Western Europe, 
were in the habit of systematically burying their 
dead The few human remains hitherto encoun¬ 
tered in the ddbris of these inhabited sites, 
which are accepted without cavil as belonging to 
the people of that period, are held by some archae¬ 
ologists to be those of persons who had been ac¬ 
cidentally killed by the fall of materials from 
overhanging rocks, and their skeletons are now 
occasionally met with under circumstances which 
clearly establish the above sequence of events. 
On the other hand, those which show from in¬ 
herent evidence that they had been intentionally 
deposited in the Paheolithic debris and attended 
with sepulchral rites are still regarded by some 
anthropologists as interments of later times. The 
three well-known skeletons found in the rock- 
shelter of Cro-Magnon have long been regarded 
as repre.senting the people of the later Paloeolithic 
j>eriod ; but, as they were lying on the surface of 
the culture strata of the shelter, in a small open 
space between it and the roof which only became 
covered up by a subse<juent talus, they are now 
often regarded as belonging to the Neolithic period. 

That Neolithic people were in the habit of 
burying their dead in caves formerly inhabited by 
Paheolithic races has been frequently noticed and 
recorded by explorers. Thus, in the upper strata 
of the debris in the Schweizersbild rock-shelter, a 
Neolithic civilization was attested, not only by 
a characteristic assortment of relics, but also by the 
fact that the shelter had been latterly made use of 
as a cemetery which contained no fewer than 22 
interments. The graves were dug into the under¬ 
lying Palaeolithic deposits, and ten of them con¬ 
tained the remains of children, as well as those of 
adults. Fourteen adult skeletons reported on by 
Kollmann belonged to two very different races, one 
of a fair size (5 ft. 3 in.), and the other so small 
as to be characterized as a race of pygmies. Dr. 
Niiesch, the explorer of this rock-shelter, thought 
that man in the Neolithic time visited it only for the 
purpose of burying, or perhaps cremating, the dead 
—an idea suggested to him py the large quantity 
of ashes in the upper strata. It would appear, from 
the facts disclosed during the exploration of this 
early inhabited site, that there had been no dis¬ 
continuity in the human habitation of this part 
of Switzerland since the reindeer hunters made 


this rock-shelter their rendezvous up to the Bronze 
Age; but no evidence of systematic burial had 
been detected till the true forest fauna of the 
Neolithic period had taken iKJssession of the land 
{Neiie Denkschriften der allgem, schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fur die geeammten Naturwiseen- 
schaften, vol. xxxv.). 

The celebrated station of Solutr^ (Sadne-et- 
Loire), which has given its name to one of the 
intermediate phases of Palaeolithic civilization in 
de Mortillet’s classification, had also been subse¬ 
quently utilized as a cemetery up to, if not beyond, 
Koman times; but, although some of the graves 
were clearly shown by their contents to be of 
greater antiquity than others, it was impossible 
to assign any of them with certainty to the 
Solutreen period. Moreover, the cephalic indices 
of 18 crania submitted to Broca varied from 68*34 
to 88*26—an extent of variability which could be 
better accounted for by a post- than by a pre- 
Neolithic population. 

Falceolithxc burials. —Formerly it was commonly 
held among anthropologists that the Palceolithic 
people had no religion. But a fresh examination 
of old materials and some more recent discoveries 
supply data which modify this deduction, if, indeed, 
they do not prove the contrary. It is difficult to 
epitomize the facts and arguments thus raised, but 
tne effort must be made, as otherwise our evidence 
would resolve itself into a series of bare assertions. 

The sepulchral phenomena associated with some 
of the human skeletons disinterred in the Mentone 
:;aves (Balzi-Rossi), notably those known under the 
names of Banna Grande and La Grotte des EnfantSy 
leave no doubt that the bodies had been intention¬ 
ally buried with their personal ornaments, coiffures, 
necklets, pendants, etc., made of perforated shells, 
teeth, hsh vertebrae, pieces of ivory, etc. Among 
the grave-goods discovered along with some of these 
skeletons, were one or two well-formed implements 
of flint, which differed from those met with in the 
surrounding matrix in being made of large flakes 
of foreign material, and showing a style of work¬ 
manship more akin to the Neolithic period. The 
discovery of two skeletons, of a negroid type, in 
the Grotte des EnfantSy which Verneau describes 
as belonging to a new race, intermediate between 
those of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, marks an 
important addition to human paleontology. 

The Chancelade skeleton, found in the small 
rock-shelter of Kaymonden (Dordogne) and de¬ 
scribed as that of a man of about 60 years of age, 
lay at a depth of 6 ft. from the surface, in 
Magdal6nien debris, on the left side, wdth the 
hands and knees strongly bent toAvards the face. 

VHomme ^xrast de Laugerie Basse (Dordogne) 

IS here noted, because the evidence is conclusive 
that during life this individual had been crushed, 
probably while asleep, by a fall of rock from the 
roof, and that consequently the victim must have 
been contemporary with the Magdal(^nien dc^bris in 
which he reposed. He lay on his side, Avith the 
knees bent upwards in front of the breast, and 
appeared to have been adorned with a series of 
shells distributed symmetrically on different parts 
of his person. The comer of a great stone, part 
of a fallen mass, lay across his spine, and doubtless 
hod caused his death, as the underlying bones were 
crushed. 

A remarkable contrast to the skeletons of 
Chancelade and Laugerie Basse is that recently 
Tound in a small grotto at La Chapelle-aux-8aints 
Corr^ze), 

It is described m that of an aged man, about 6 ft 8 in. in 
leight, who had been buried in a prepared grave beneath 
bed of undisturbed Moust6rieri debris, 12 to 16 In. thick. 
The grave measured 4 ft. 8 in. in length, 3 ft. 8 in. in breadth, 
and 1 foot in depth. The body lay on the back, with the lege 
bent upwards, the right hand flexed under the head, and the 
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toft extended. Around the body were bones of various animals 
broken for their marrow, together with a few flint scrapers 
and bone pointers—supposed to have been the remains of a 
funeral te&st {L' Anthropologie, xix. 619). 

Another ftkeleton, which has a striking resem¬ 
blance to that just described, was recently found 
in the under strata of the rock-shelter of Le 
Moustier, in the upper valley of the Vez^re. 

It is described as having been buried intentionally in the 
attitude of sleep, beneath undisturbed strata of Mousterien 
age. The right arm was folded under the head, and the 
left extended. Near the left hand lay a pointed flint implement 
of the eoup-de-poing tvpe (6} in, lonK), and a little further 
on a flint scraper. The cranium is described as having the 
osteological characters of the Neanderthal and Spy skulls. 
The fact was strongly prognathic, and there was no chin. The 
skeleton was that of a young man, about 4 ft. 10 in. in height, 
whose wisdom teeth had not yet been fully developed. Bones 
of various animals, some of them being described as partially 
calcined, were close to the body. Both the discoverers and 
Dr. Klaatsch, who examined this skeleton, formed the opinion 
that it had been intentionally buried with sepulchral rites 
{ZB, 1909, p. 637). 

A further discovery of a portion of a human 
skull has been announced, at a place called 
Combe-Capelle, near the town of Montferrand- 
du-P 6 rigord (Dordogne). From its osseous cliar- 
acters and associated relics this individual is 
regarded as occupying a chronological horizon 
intermediate between the Mousterien and Mag¬ 
dalen ien periods. 

It is a fact of some significance that all the 
races hitlicrto recognized as coming within 
the Pala^olitliic range of Western Europe are 
dolichocephalic, and tliat bracliyceplialic skulls 
are rarely found outside Neolithic burials, and 
then only in deposits of the transition period, to 
which reference will now be made. 

2 , Transition period.—Outside the haunts of 
these highly skilled hunters, artists, and workers 
in stone and hone, there existed, in certain parts 
of Europe, other communities, probably emanating 
from the .same stock, who, owing to the exigencies 
of a changing climate and the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of wild animals from the plains, began 
to exjiloit new sources of food, which, in the course 
of time, caused a considerable divergence in their 
domestic economy. Tlius, while the Chell^en and 
Mousti^rieii culture relics can be more or le.ss 
paralleled throughout the whole of Southern 
Europe, the artistic j)liases of the later civilization 
of the reindeer hunters are not forthcoming be¬ 
yond a limited area, mo.stly in Southern France. 

mplemcnts of MousUSrien types have been found 
in the Mentone caves, hut not a trace of the 
relics characteri.stic of the Ma^dal^iiien stations of 
f'ranee; and yet both sets oi cave-dwellers may 
have been contemporary. 

Perha])s the most interesting feature of the 
inve.Htigation of tlie ‘ kitchen miudens’ of Mugem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, was the discovery of 
upwards of a liundred interments at various depths 
in the shell-mounds; hut it does not appear that 
any special grave-goods had been associated with 
them. 

From the data at our disposal the point of most 
importance to the present inquiry is that the 
recently discovered skeletons at Moustier and 
Chapelle - aux - Saints, which undoubtedly were 
survivals of the earlier types of humanity, appear 
to have been interred with sepulchral rites, so 
circumstantially carried out as to suggest that 
they were founaed on an already established cult 
of the dead. But, however this may l^, it can¬ 
not be gainsaid that, during the Neolithic civi¬ 
lization, there is unmistakable evidence to show 
that the disposal of the dead had become a ^cred 
obligation on the surviving relatives and friends. 
By this time the sepulchral materials are oyer- 
wiielmingly conclusive in support of the doctrine 
that religiosity and a belief in a future life were 
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the dominating factors in the social organizations 
of the pernxl. 

3 . Neolithic period.—During the Neolithic 
period the cult of the dead prevalent among the 
peoples of Western Europe was the outcome of 
psychological ideas which linked human atlairs 
with the souls of men, animals, and thing.s in 
the spirit world. The writer agrees with the 
animistic theory of Tylor, which represents man 
as first attaining to the idea of spirit by reflexion 
on various physical, psychologic^, and psychical 
experiences, such as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, 
hallucinations, breath, and death, and so gradually 
extending the conception of soul or ghost till all 
Nature is peopled with spirits. However this 
may be, there can be no doubt that the religion 
of these pre-historic peoples, as di.sclo 8 ed by their 
sepulchral remains, involved a belief in inter¬ 
communications between mankind and the super¬ 
natural world. When a prominent man died, his 
weapons, ornaments, and other cherished objects 
were placed in the tomb along with suitable vianda 
for his supposed journey to the Un.secn World ; 
and, indeeu, there is evidence to show that in 
some instances his favourite wives, slaves, and 
pet animals were sacrificed, and buried in difl'erent 
parts of the mound. The selected grave-goods 
were appropriate to the standing and tastes of the 
indivhlual, so much so that on this ground alone 
the graves of distinguished men, women, and 
cliildren are readily recognizable. Sucli facts 
undoubtedly suggest that the people of those 
times did not regard life beyond the grave as 
dittering widely from that on earth. To them 
death was the portal to the community of de¬ 
parted heroes and friends, to which they looked 
forward, across the span of human life, with hope¬ 
ful anticij>ation of a more perfect state of exist¬ 
ence. Hence the abodes of the dead were 
coiLsidered of greater importance than those of 
the living. Constructed of the most durable 
materials, and generally placed on a commanding 
eminence so as to be seen from afar, the tomb 
heeamc an enduring memorial for many genera¬ 
tions, till eventually its actual purpose and 
meaning became lost amidst the changing vistas 
of succeeding ages. One of the most common 
and eli’eetive metliods of perpetuating the memory 
of the dead was by rearing a moimd of stones or 
earth over the grave. To this custom we owe 
some of the grandest monuments in the world’s 
history—the Pyramids of Egypt, the topes and 
dagobas of India, the mighty mounds of Silbiiry 
and New Grange, the inegalithic circles of Stone¬ 
henge and Avebury, togetlier with the numberless 
rude stone monuments known as dolmens, crom¬ 
lechs, menhirs, etc., scattered along the western 
coasts of Europe and extending into Africa. 
To comprehend lully the motives which underlay 
the construction of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
it would be necessary to examine not only theii 
structural peculiarities and contents, hut also their 
surface accessaries, such as stone circles, cairns, 
mounds, menhirs, earthen ditches, etc. Although 
a strong family likeness permeates the whole series 
in Western Europe, they diller so widely in 
certain districts that to deal with their local 
peculiarities and distribution alone would entail 
at least as many chapters as the number of 
countries within that area. Then the attentions 
paid to the dead before, at, and subsequent to, 
the burial disclose a wide field of speculative 
research, involving the foundations of religion, 
ancestor-worship, and general cult of the dead. 

(1) Inhumation and cremation. — Pre-historic 
sepulchres vary so much in form, structure, posi¬ 
tion, and contents that to make a systematic 
classification of them on the lines of their chrono- 
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logical development is almost an impossibility. 
One special element which complicates such at 
inquiry was the custom of cremating the dead, 
which appears to have originated in Eastern lands, 
and to have spread westwards, reaching the British 
Isles towards the close of the Stone Age. Thii 
practice, of course, introduced various innovation: 
on tlie sepulchral customs previously in vogue. 
Burial by inhumation, which, according to Green 
well, was much more common in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, is thus described by that veteran ex 
plorer: 

* It [the unbumt body) is almost always found to have beci 
laid upon the side, in a contracted position, that is, with thi 
knees drawn up towards the head, which is generally more o: 
less bent forward: the back, however, is sometimes ciuiU 
straight. So invariable is this rule, that out of SOI burials oi 
unburut bodies, which I have examined in the barrows of thi 
Wolds, I have only met with four instances where the bod, 
had been laid at full length ’ (British Barrowg, p. 22). * Ii 
most cases there is nothing to protect the body against th< 
ressure of the overlying soil, but now and then a few larm 
locks of flint or thin slabs of chalk have been placed round It, 
thus forming a kind of rude covering; and from the appearance 
of the earth immediately in contact with the bones, it would 
seem that turfs had sometimes been laid over the corpse* 
(*6. p. 13). 

On the other hand, when the body was cremated, 
the incinerated remains were carefully collected 
and usually placed in an urn, and then buried. 
WJien no urn was used, the remains were laid in 
a little heap, eitlier in the grave, over which a 
mound was subsequently raised, or in a hole in 
earth already consecrated to the dead, such as a 
former harrow. The corpse, thus reduced to a 
few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, required 
no CTeat space for its preservation either in a 
public cemetery or in a family hurying-ground. 
Hence sprang up a tendency to diminish the size 
of the grave, and thus megalithic chambers gave 
place to short stone cists containing the body 
placed in a contracted position. 

Simple inhumation, i.e. placing the body in a 
hole in the earth and re-covering it wdth the exca¬ 
vated earth, was probably the earliest method of 
disposing of the aead; and to mark the site the 
survivors naturally rai.sed over the spot a mound 
of earth or stones. Among a sedentary popu¬ 
lation the next step in advance would be to pro¬ 
tect the body from the pressure of the surrounaing 
earth. This was usually done by lining the grave 
with flagstones set on edge, over which a larger 
one was placed as a cover, thus forming the well- 
known cist; sometimes, instead of flagstones, 
wooden planks were used in the shape of a rude 
coffin. The material used was not always a matter 
of choice, but rather depended on what was most 
readily procurable in the neighbourhood. Green- 
well tells us that in the Yorkshire Wolds the 
stone cist, so common in other r)art8, was almost 
entirely wanting, because in chalk districts the 
requisite slabs were unprocurable. On the other 
hand, wood is so liable to decay that it is rare to 
find evidence of its having been used. 

On one occasion the writer of this article was present at the 
excavation of a harrow, near Bridlington, under the guidance 
of Greenwell, and on reaching the primary intennent there 
was only a large empty cavity, with nothing but the enamel 
of a few teeth lying on the floor to show that a burial had 
taken place. Greenwell, however, soon cleared up the mystery 
by pointing out the unmi8takal)le impression of wootlen beams 
on the clay walls of the empty space, which, doubtless, had 
formed some kind of coffin. A few instances of tree coffins 
have been discovered both in this country and on the Continent. 
One well-known specimen from a barrow at Oristhorpe is now 
preserved in the Scarborough Museum. It consisted of the 
trunk of a large oak, 7^ ft. long and 3 ft. 3 in. wide, roughly 
hewn and split into two portions; one of the portions was 
hollowed out to make room for the corpse, and the other 
formed the lid of this improvised coffin. Among the grave- 
goods w'ere a small bronze dagger, 3i In. long, containing 2 
rivet holes for the hatnile, fragments of a ring and of an oval 
disk both of horn, together with a few flint objects (Jewitt, 
Grave Mounds, p, 48). Another remarkable discovery of a 
grave was made at Treenhoi, in Jutland, which contained a 
woollen garment, leg bandages, a horn comb, a small bronze 


knife, and a bronze sword In its wooden sheath. The whole of 
the deposit in the grave was wrapped up in a large deer-skin, 
which probably bad served as the warrior's outer cloak 
(Worsaae, Danish Arts, London, 1882, p. 62). 

The stone-lined cist is perhaps the most wiaelj 
distributed type of early grave known. From this 
to the megalithic chamber, with its sepulchral com¬ 
partments, entrance passage, and superincumbent 
cairn, was an easy transition. But tlie chrono¬ 
logical sequence thus suggested is of little value 
in dating these monuments throughout the British 
Isles, as there is evidence to show that some of 
the chambered cairns and long barrows were 
constructed before the introduction of crema¬ 
tion. Thus, in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and some neighbouring localities, there 
are chambered cairns in which the primary burials 
were by inhumation, and the human skulls found 
in them belonged to a dolichocephalic race. 
Similar chambered cairns, containing remains of 
a dolichocephalic race, have been found in the 
Island of Arran ; but as regards the analogous 
groujjs of sepulchral monuments further north, 
such as those m the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkneys, it is 
conclusively proved that cremation and inhuma¬ 
tion were contemporary from the very beginning; 
and the same remarks apply to the dolmens of 
Ireland. It would thus appear that, subsequent 
to the erection of the early chambered caips of 
the Stone Age in Britain, there was a period of 
degradation in this kind of sepulchral architecture, 
during which the well-known barrows of the 
Bronze Age becArae the prevailing mode of burial. 

In Scandinavia the Giant graves belonged to 
the Stone Age, but ^ve place during the Bronze 
Age to large stone-lined cists, suitable for more 
than one corpse. Finally, in the early Iron Age, 
both these monuments were discarded for simple 
burial, either by inhumation or after cremation ; 
and there were then raised huge earthen tumuli, 
such as the mounds of Thor, Odin, and Freya at 
Garnla Upsala, and the sliip barrow at Gokstad. 
The dolmens of the Iberian Peninsula, known as 
antas in Portugal, belonged to the Stone Age, 
and their interments, wldch w^ere almost ex¬ 
clusively of unburnt bodies, showed that the 
people who constructed them were a dolicho¬ 
cephalic race—a remark which also applies to the 
:ave burials of that country, some of which were 
dder than the dolmens. Cremation appeared at 
i comparatively late period in the Bronze Age, 
Drobably owing to the distance of the Iberian 
'eninsula from the seat of its supposed origin. 

The primary object of inhumation might have 
been nothing more than protection of the corpse 
'rom enemies and wild beasts; but, in the 
volution of the grave from a mere hole in the 
larth up to the elaborately constructed chambered 
lairn, we must seek for a higher motive than a 
)iou8 act of respect to the memory of a departed 
riend. The general idea entertained by arcliaco- 
ogists on the subject is that the grave wa.s looked 
ipon as also the temporary abode of the ghost, 
M'ho was supposed to hover around the corpse till 
he natural clecay of the latter had been completed 
process which took some time, and entailed on 
he gho.st the irksome ordeal of passing through 
i sort of purgatory, or intermediate stage, between 
his life and that of the spirit-world. It is now 
urmised that the effect of fire had long been known 
,s a means of purifying not only the body, but 
Iso the soul, from the pollution which death 
•rings with it—an opinion wliich may account 
or the finding of so large a number of partially 
•urnt bodies in graves, even before cremation 
^as generally adopted. As soon as it became 
Lilly realized that burning was merely a speedy 
method of accomplishing the dissolution of the 
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—now regarded as nothing more than a mass 
of^ corrupt matter,—cremation became the cul¬ 
minating point of a religious cult, which taught 
that it was a most desirable object to set free the 
soul from its association with the corpse as speedily 
as possible. 

But, whatever were the motives which led to 
the adoption of cremation, whether religious or 
sanitary, there can be little doubt that burial by 
inhumation was associated with religious rites 
and ceremonies long before its introduction into 
Western Europe. Subsequently both methods 
were practised concurrently during the whole of 
the Bronze Age, and down to the time when 
Christianity superseded paganism. According to 
classical writers, the Greeks and Romans practised 
both methods, but in fluctuating proportions, 
probably due to the influence of fashion or current 
religious opinions. That cremation was more 
prevalent among the richer classes was partly due 
to its being an expensive process, and, therefore, 
beyond the means of the common people. But one 
has to be cautious in drawing deductions founded 
on motives, as the predominance of one or other 
of these burial customs varied in separate districts, 
even within such a limited area as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. On this point Green well writes 
(op. cit., p. 21): 

* In some localities on the Wolds it has been seen that 
cremation prevailed, though Inhumation was the general 
custom throughovit the whole district. In other parts o( 
Yorkshire, however, cremation was all but universal; as, for 
insunce, in Cleveland, where Mr. Atkinson's very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an 
unburnt body ; and near Castle Howard, where a large seriee 
of barrows contained nothing but burnt bodies.’ 

Burial mounds are called ‘cairns* when their 
constnictive material consists of small stones, and 
‘ barrovv.s ’ when that material is ordinary soil; 
but not infrequently both substances were used 
in the same mound—a small cairn bein^ often 
inside an earthen barrow. Their great diversity 
in external form gave rise to a number of q^ualifying 
epithets, such as ‘ long,’ ‘ round,’ * oval,’ ‘ Dell- 
shaped,’ etc. Sometimes the mound was sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, or a stone circle, or both; 
and instances are on record in which one or 
both of these features were found within the 
area covered by the mound. Also, an inter¬ 
ment, whether by inhumation or after crema¬ 
tion, may be found beneath the natural surface 
without any superincumbent mound, or any 
surface indications whatever. At other times, 
when the mound or cairn is absent, a standing 
stone, or a circle of stones or of earth, or a ditch 
may indicate the site of a burial. Sometimes the 
mound may be raised over an interment, whether 
burnt or unburnt, which had been simply laid on 
the surface of the ground. At other times a mound, 
seemingly of eartli, and covered with vegetation, 
may contain a megalithic chamber with an entrance 
passage, and sometimes divided into sepulchral 
compartments. Structures of the latter kind 
were evidently family vaults, and often contained 
the osseous remains of several generations. As 
the abodes of the dead, specially adapted for the 
burial of unbiirnt bones, were continued after 
cremation began to be practised, it often happens 
that both burnt and unburnt remains are found 
in the same barrow. We have already seen that 
the earliest interments in the chambered cairns 
in the North of Scotland were burnt bodies. 

(2) Among the sepulcliral inonuments 

still extant in Europe, the megalithic graves, 
known as ‘ dolmens,’ take the first place, not 
only for the wealth of evidential materials which 
they have supplied, but also on account of tlieir 
gi'ea.t number, imposing appearance, and wide 
geographical distribution. A dolmen, in its 


simplest form, may be defined as a rude stone 
monument, consisting of at least 3 or 4 stones, 
standing a few feet apart, and so placed as to be 
covered over by one megalith, called a capstone 
or table. 

A w'ell-known example of this kind In England is Kita Ooity 
House, near Maidstone, which In its present condition consist* 
of three large free-standing stones supporting a capstone 
measuring 11 ft. by 8 ft. Originally the spaces between the 
supports had been filled up by smaller stones, so as to enclose 
a small sepulchral chamber, and after interment the whole was 
then covered over by a mound of earth, but without an 
entrance passage. 

Between this simplest form and the so-called 
Giants' Graves^ Grottes des F6es^ Allies couvertes, 
HunneheddeUy etc., there is an endless but regular 
gradation of structures in proportion to the number 
of supports and capstones used. 

The well-known AUie couverte of Ba^eux, near the town 
of Saumur, measures 18 metres in length, 6*50 in breadth, and 
8 in height. It is constructed of huge flagstones, standing on 
edge, 4 on each side, with 4 capstones—tne largest of which 
measures 7‘50 metres in length, 7 m breadth, and 1 in thickness. 
Another, near Esse (Ille-et-Vilaine), called La Roche aux F^es, 
and about the same length, is constructed of thirty supports 
and eight capstones, including the vestibule. 

Although many of these free-standing dolmens 
show no signs of having been at any time embedded 
in a cairn or mound, some archaeologists maintain 
that that was the original condition of all of them— 
a theory which derives some support from their pre¬ 
sent dilarudated condition, for many of them may 
be seen throughout the whole area of their distribu¬ 
tion in all stages of denudation. Were the materials 
which coinp>^se the tumulus of New Grange, in 
Ireland, removed, leaving only the large stones of 
whicli its entrance passage and central chambers 
are constructed, there would be exposed to view 
a rude stone monument similar in all essentials to 
that at Callernish in the Island of Lewis. 

The covered dolmens greatly vary in shape and 
appearance, owing to vegetation and other natural 
surface changes; and, as to size, they range 
from that of an ordinary barrow—a few yards in 
diameter—up to that of New Grange, which rises, 
in the form of a truncated cone, to a height of 
70 ft., with a diameter at the base of 316 ft. and 
of 120 ft. at the top. Silbury Hill is 170 ft. in height, 
and over 600 ft. in diameter at the base. 

There is no rule as to the position of the entrance 
gallery, it being attached, sometimes to the side, 
as in the Gian vs Grave at Oem, near Roskilde, in 
Denmark, and sometimes to the end, as in the 
tumulus of Gavr’inis (Morbihan). The Drenthe 
Hunnebedden, which in the present day are all 
uncovered, had both ends closed and the entrance 
passage on the side facing the sun, as was the case 
m all the dolmens. 

Ruined dolmens are abundantly met with In the provinces 
of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. According to 
Bonstetteu, no fewer than 200 are distributed over the three 
provinces of Liineburg. Osnabruck, and Stade ; but the most 
gigantic specimens are in the Duchy of Oldenburg. In Holland 
they are confined, with one or two exceptions, to the province 
of the Drenthe, where between 60 and 00 still exist. The Borgen 
Hunnebed, the largest of the group, is 70 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and in its primitive condition contained 45 stones, ten of which 
were capstones. 

In Scandinavia the dolmens are confined to Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden. In the former country, 
in addition to the great chambered tumuli, free-standing dolmens 
may be seen situated on the tops of artificial mounds, and 
surrounded by enclosures of stanaing stones either in the form 
of a circle (Rundyaser) or oval (Langdy88er\ 

Only one dolmen has been recorded in Belgium, but in 
France their number amounts to close on 4000, irregularly dis¬ 
tributed over 78 Departments, of which no fewer than 618 are 
in Brittany. From the Pyrenees they are sparsely traced along 
the north and west coast of Spain, through Portugal and on to 
Andalusia, where they occur in considerable numbers. The 
most remarkable monument of the kind in Spain is that near 
the village of Antequera, situated a little to the north of Malaga. 
The chamber is slightly oval in shape, and measures 24 metres 
long, 6*16 niHres broad, an(i from 2 7 ni6tre8 to 8 metres high. 
The entire structure comprises 81 monoliths—ten on each side, 
one at the end and five on the roof. The huge stones are made 
of the Jurassic limestone of the district, and, like those of 
Stonehenge, appear to have been more or less dressed. Tbs 
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fotire «tructure, now partially exposed, wm originally covered 
with earth, forming a mound 100 ft. in diameter. In Africa, 
dolmens are met with in large groups throughout Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis. According to General Faidherbe, who has 
examined five or six thousand specimens, they are quite 
analogous to those on the European Ckintinent, with the excep¬ 
tion that, in his opinion, none of them had been covered with 
a mound {Coixgrhs Intemat.y 1872, p. 408). In Great Britain. 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands every type of the sepulchral 
monument is met with, especially chambered cairns, stone 
circles, and barrows. 

The manner in which these sepulchral monu¬ 
ments are distributed along the Western shores of 
Europe, to the exclusion of central parts of the 
Continent, in which no dolmens are found, has 
given rise to the theory that tliey were erected by 
a migratory race called ‘ the people of the dolmens,’ 
moving, according to some, from Scandinavia to 
Africa, and, according to others, in the opposite 
direction. But this theory has fallen into disrepute. 
Their magnitude and local didercnces in structure, 
even in districts bordering on each other, show 
that their builders were a sedentary pojmlation. 
Besides, the .skeletons found in their interior be¬ 
longed to diflerent races. Against the theory 
advanced by Aubrey and JStukeley, that the.se rude 
stone monuments had been used as Druidical altar.s, 
there is prinux facie evidence in the care taken by 
their con .s true tors to have the smootliest and 
dattest surface of the stones composing the chamber 
turned inwards. Also, cup-marks and other 
primitive markin^j^s wdien found on capstones are 
invariably on their under side, as may be seen on 
the dt)lmeTis of Keriaval, Kercado, and Doi au 
Marcliant (Morbilian). 

(3) Croinlerhs. —I'he word ‘cromlech,’ as used 
by some English archieologists, is almost synonym¬ 
ous with ‘ dolmen ’ ; hut, as defined by Continental 
authorities and adopted by the present writer in 
this article, it is exclusively applied to enclosures 
{enceintes)^ constructed of rude standing stones 
placed at intervals of a few feet or yards, and 
arranged roughly on a circular j)lan—circle, oval, 
horse-shoe, or rectangle. In this .sense it compre¬ 
hends the class of monuments known in this 
country under the name of ‘Stone Circles’ or 
‘Circles of Standing Stones.’ Stone circles are, 
or were formerly, more numerous in the British 
Isles than elsewhere in Europe. They generally 
consist of one line of stones, hut not infrequently 
two or more circles are arranged concentrically, 
as may he seen in those at Ken more near Aherfeldy, 
and Callernish in the Island of Lewis. At Avebury 
one large circle, 1200 ft. in diameter, surrounds 
two other circles placed eccentrically to the former, 
and each containing a second circle arranged con¬ 
centrically. 

Cromlechs may also be associated with align¬ 
ments, menhirs, and other megalithic monuments, 
as at Carnac, Callernish, etc. In the Britisli Isles, 
Scandinavia, some Departments of France, and 
elsewhere, they surround dolmens, tumuli, and 
cairns. Outside the ordinary stone circle there 
is often a ditch, as at Avebuiy, Stonehenge, Arlwr 
Low, Ring of Brogar, etc. The most remarkable 
monument under this category now extant is 
S^nehenge, which differs from all others of its 
kind in having the monoliths of the outer circle 
partially hewn and connected at the top by trans¬ 
verse lintels. That most of the smaller circles have 
been used as sepulchres has been repeatedly proved 
by the finding of urns, burnt bones, and skeletons, 
sometimes deposited in the centre and sometimes 
at the base of the standing stones, or indeed any¬ 
where within the circular area. It is difficult to 
believe that burial was the solo purpose of the 
large cromlechs such as Avebury, Stonehenge, the 
Giant’s Ring near Belfast, Mayhorough near 
Penrith, etc. This last consists of a circular 
mound composed of on immense aggregation of 


small stones in the form of a gigantic ring, en¬ 
closing a fiat space 300 ft. in diameter, to which 
there is access by a wide break in the ring. 
Near tlie centre of the area there is a fine mono¬ 
lith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. It is more probable that such en¬ 
closures were, like our mouern churches, used not 
only as cemeteries, but for the performance of 
religious ceremonies in connexion with the cult 
of tne dead. 

(4) Sepulchral caves.—The custom of burying 
the dead in natural caves, to which we have 
already referred as having been met with in the 
Palaeolitliic period, was continued throughout the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. Discoveries of this 
character have been recorded in numerous localities 
throughout Europe, and especially in France. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins informs us that the most 
remarkable examples of caves used as sepulchres 
in Britain are to be found in a group clustering 
round a refuse-heap at Pertlii-chwareu, a farm high 
up in the Welsh lulls, in Denbiglishire: 

‘The human remains belong for the most part to very young 
or adolescent individuals, from the small infant to youths of 
21. Some, however, belong to men in the prime of life. All 
the teeth that had been used were ground perfectly flat. The 
skulls belong to that type which Professor Huxley terms the 
“river-bed skull." All the human remains had undoubtedly 
been buried in the CAve, since the bones were in the main 
perfect, or only broken by the large stones which had subse¬ 
quently f^len from the roof. From the Juxtaposition of one 
skull to a pelvis, and the vertical position of one of the 
femora, as well as the fact that the bones lay in confused heaps, 
it is clear that the corpses had been buried in the contracted 
posture, as is usually the case in Neolithic interments. And, 
since the area wasinsulllcient for the accommodution of so many 
bodies at one time, it is certain that the cave had been used as 
a cemetery at different times. The stones blocking up the 
entrance vvere probably placed as a barrier against the inroads 
of wild beasts. . . . The Neolithic age of these Interments is 
proved, not merely by the presence of the stone axe or of the 
flint flakes, but by the burial in a contracted posture, and the 
fact that the skulls are identical with those obtained from 
chambered tombs in the South of England proved to be Neolithic 
by Dr. Thumam ’ {Cave-Hunting^ pp. 165-158). 

The saute writer describes similar remains from 
caves ill tlie limestone dills of the beautiful valleys 
of the Clwyd and the Klwy, near St. Asaph. He 
has also shown that the people who buried their 
dead in these caverns were of the same race as the 
buihlers of the neighbouring cliainlxjred tomb of 
Cefn, just then explored. Tlie crania and limb 
bones were identical, and in both the tomb and 
caves the dead were buried in a contracted posi¬ 
tion. 

In Scotland, human remains regarded as sepul¬ 
chral have been found in some caves at Oban, which 
had been exposed by quarrying operations at tlie 
foot of the clitt' overhanging the ancient raised 
beach on which jiart of the town is built. In one 
of these caves (M‘Arthur Cave), along with some 
fragmentary skeletons, were two skulls sufficiently 
preserved to enable Sir William Turner to take 
correct measurements of their special character, 
from which it appears that tlieir owners belonged 
to a doliclioceplialic race, their cephalic indices 
being 70*2 and 75*4. Although no grave-goods are 
known to have been associated with these bodies, 
there is sufficient evidence from collateral pheno¬ 
mena to show that the chronological horizon to 
which they must be a.ssigned is the Neolithic 
period. 

Of all the countries of Western Europe, France 
has yielded by far the largest number of burials 
under this category. De Mortillet, writing in 
1883 (Le PrMstoriquef p. 598), states that he could 
count 117 in France distributed over 36 Depart¬ 
ments, 24 in Belgium, 8 in Italy, and only 1 or 2 
specimens in each of the other countries. 

The following epitomized notices of one or two 
examples will give the reader some general idea 
of the importance attached to this class of sepul¬ 
chral remains : 
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In the course of exploring the natural cave of Casa da Moura, 
near Lisbon, a large quantity of human bones, representing 
ioine 150 mdlviduals, was disinterred. It appears that the 
^^eolithic inhabitants had converted the grotto into a cemetery 
—which would account for the large number of bodies it con¬ 
tained. The bones were much decayed, only three or four 
entire skulls being amongst them, which so far indicated a 
dolichocephalic race. The upper portion of one of these skulls 
is of exceptional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes positive 
evidence of having been partially trepanned, thus disclosing 
the initiatory stage of the method of performing that opera¬ 
tion (Cartailhac, Let A get pr^historigtiet de I’Kupagne^ p. 84). 

Of the French caverns which contained only long skulls, the 
two most remarkable are those of L’llomme Mort and Baumes- 
Chaudes, both in the Department of Loz6re. In the former 
were nineteen skulls sufliciently well preserved to furnish the 
necessary measuremenU. Of these the cephalic indices of 
seventeen varied from 68 2 up to 76-7, and the other two were 
78-6 and 78-8. There were, therefore, no brachycephalic skulls 
In this sepulchre, so that the race appears to have been com¬ 
paratively pure. It may also be mentioned that some of the 
crania had been trepanned—a feature which, though at Brst 
overlooked, subsequently became the subject of much interest 
to anthropologists. The animal remains were those of the 
Neolithic epoch, but among them were none of the reindeer, 
horse, ox, or stag. Among the relics were a lance-head, and a 
portion of a polished stone axe. Drs. Broca and Prunifjres 
were of opinion that the individuals whose remains had been 
consigned to this ossuary belonged to an intermediate race, 
who flourished in the transition period between the I’alajolithic 
and Neolithic civilizations, and thus became connecting links 
between the peo[)le of the reindeer (',avoa and the dolmens. 

The crania re(;orded from the station known as Baumes- 
Chaudes were found in two natural caverns distinct from each 
other, but opening on a common terrace. They cont-ained a 
vast collection of human bones, represetiting some 300 indi¬ 
viduals; but both were regarded by the investigators as the 
continuation of the same family burying-})la('e, which, indeed, 
had not been altogether abandoned till the bi-ginning of the 
Bronze Age, as one of the skeletons in the upi»er deposits had 
beside it a bronze dagger. In one of these caverns only chipped 
flints, rude implements of horn, etc., were discovered ; imt in the 
other there were a few arrow-points, a bead, some roundleta of 
deer-horn, etc., which 8ugge.sted some progress in culture. The 
crania measured and classified in M. Salmon's list from the 
Bauincs-Chaudes ossuary amount to thirty-five, and they are 
all dolichocephalic, the indices varying from 64’3 to 76*1. The 
average height of this race was calculated to be about 6 ft. 
8^ in. 

As examples of sepulchral caverns in which brachycephalic 
crania formed the majority, a series of caverns at Hasti^res and 
Furfooz in Bekdum may be cited. Of 33 skulls from the former 
measured by Professor Houz6, six are dolichocephalic, eleven 
mesaticepbalic, and sixteen brachycephalic. The well-known 
cave at Furfooz (Trou du Frontal) was merely a rock-shelter 
with a projecting cavity extending inwards for some 2 metres, 
and about one m6tre in height and one m^tre in breadth, and 
closed in front by a large slab. This cavity was filled with 
human bones mixed with earth and stones, but none of the 
bones retained their relative positions as regards the rest of the 
skeleton, so that dismemberment must have taken place before 
their final deposition in the cave. From the number of lower 
jaw'S, whole or broken. It was calculated that this sepulchre 
contained 16 individuals, of whom 6 were children. The 
cephalic index of some of the skulls was over 80. A disturbing 
element In the conclusions suggested by this discovery was the 
presence of fragments of pottery among the contents of the 
cave ; while outside the slaustone there was an accumulation of 
d6brisand food refuse, which, judging from the fauna repre 
sented by its osseous remains, belonged to the Palesolithic 
period. Hence, at the time, the human remains of Furfooz 
were regarded as belonging to that period—an opinion which 
is no longer held, as the sepulchre is now admitted to be of the 
Neolithic age {Rev. de rieoU d’anthr.j 1896, p, 166(.). 

Artificial caves used for sepulchral purposes have 
also been discovered in certain Departments of 
France, more especially those with cnalky forma¬ 
tions, like the Marne district. Here upwards of 
a dozen stations, each containing a number o: 
artificial caves excavated in the flanks of low 
hillocks, have been most successfully explored by 
Baron de Baye (see his ArcMologit pr6kistorique, 
1880). Among some hundreds of interments 
over 120 crania, including various trepanned 
specimens and cranial amulets, have been col¬ 
lected and are now preserved in the Chateau de 
Baye. Associated with them were a number o^ 
implements, weapons, and ornaments of Neolithh 
types, such as stone axes and their handles, arrow 
points, flint knives, bone pointers, polishers, beads 
and pendants of amber, bone, stone (one of callais, 
like those of the tumuli of Brittany), fossil shells, 
teeth, and so on. Of the crania, 44 were sub¬ 
mitted to Dr. Broca for examination, and are thus 


lassitied -.—dolichocephalic (71 '6 to 76 *7), 15; mesati- 
ephalic, 17 ; and brachycephalic (80 to 85*7), 12. 

Dr. Broca recognized in these human remains 
-he union of two races analogous to those of 
Furfooz and Cro-Magnon—the latter having al¬ 
ready been identified by him os of the same type 
as the dolichocephalic people of L’Homme Mort 
,nd Bauines-Chaudes. 

Some of these caves, especially those of Petit- 
Morin, are supposed to have been constructed in 
imitation of the dolmens, as they were [)[eceded 
by an entrance i)assage and occa.sionally a vestibule, 
from which a low door, closed with a stone slab, 
icd to the sepulchral chamber. Baron de Baye 
hinks that some of them had been used as habita- 
ions for the living before being appropriated to 
the dead, as they had sometimes niches and shelves 
cut out of the solid chalk walls, on which various 
industrial relics had been deposited. A rudely 
executed human figure with a bird-like nose, two 
eyes, a necklet, and breasts, together with the form 
or a stone axe in its handle, was sculptured in 
;elief on the wall of the vestibule of one of the 
iarger caves. This cave appeared to have been 
much frequented, as the threshold was greatly 
trodden down by the feet of visitois. M. Cartailhac 
explains this peculiarity by supposing that it was 
a place tor temporarily depositing the dead before 
transferring them to their linal resting-place. All 
these (tavea contained abundance of relies character¬ 
istic of an advanced Neolithic civilization, but 
without any trace of metals, and the surrounding 
neigiibourhood is rich in flint objects of that period. 

Finally, it may bo observed that sepulchral 
phenomena and grave-goods associated with the 
artilicial caves of France are precisely of the same 
character as those of the neighbouring dolmens and 
natural caves, tlius conclusively showing that all 
these monuments belonged to the same epoch and 
the same civilization. Their relationship to the 
rock-cut tombs of Egypt, Etruria, Palestine, and 
other countries, we must leave to readers to work 
out for themselves. 

(6) Grave-goods ,—The gifts to the dead, as 
already mentioned, bear some relationship to the 
social position among the community in which the 
deceased lived. They include all manner of things 
—ornaments, weapons, tools, utensils, pet animals, 
and even the wives and slaves of great heroes. 
When a departed friend appeared in a dream 
dressed in his usual garments and armed with his 
favourite weapons, it was natural to suppose that 
these objects, as well as their owner, had shadowy 
existences in the spirit world. From this it is 
supposed that the pre-historic people believed that 
not only men, but animals and inanimate objects, 
had souls—a belief which may account for the 
frequency with which weapons and other grave- 
goods were broken. 

The quality of grave-goods varied according to 
the culture and civilization prevalent at the time 
of the interment. During the Stone Age they con¬ 
sisted of perforated shells, teeth, pendants of ivory 
and coloured pebbles, stone axes, spear-heads, arrow 
points, bone pins, buttons, and other objects of the 
toilet. During the Bronze and early Iron Ages, to 
the above objects were added necklets made of 
beads of jet, amber, and coloured glass, rings, 
armlets, and fibulae of bronze, and sometimes gold 
rings. The stone weapons gave place to others 
made of metal. In the absence of written records, 
the objects thus collected and collated form the 
principal materials on which archaeologists base a 
more or less positive system of chronology. Among 
the calcined bones of cremated subjects, small 
articles such as pins, beads, buttons, etc., are occa¬ 
sionally found, showing that the corpse had been 
clothea when subjected to the fire. When da- 
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posited in the earth without an urn, it ha^ been 
argued that sucli objects had been used for binding 
the cloth or skin in vvlucli the calcined bones were 
wrapped up. From the quantity of objects some 
times deposited in the grave, it has been surmisec^ 
that, wlien a person was possessed of property o: 
rare and exceptional value, it was customary tc 
bury it along with him, evidently with the inten 
tion of its being utilized in the world of spirits. 
As an illustration of this the following notice of a 
remarkable discovery of axes made of jade and 
other materials will be of interest; 

The tumulus of Mont-Saint-Michel, which occupies a con¬ 
spicuous position among the Carnac jfroup of antiquities, rises 
to the height of 10 metres, on an elongated base measuring 
mttres in length b> 68 metres in breadth. In recent times th< 
top of the mound was flattened, and the eastern third is now 
occupied by a chapel, while at the other extremity there an 
the ruins Of a modern observatory. In 1802 a small niegalithi< 
chamber, some two mitres square and rather less than one 
mitre in height, was discovered, and on the floor of the chamber, 
amidst a thick deposit of dust, the following ohjecLs were found : 
(1) Kleven beautifully polished axes of jade, varying in length 
from 9J to 40 centimitres. Two of these celts were pierced 
near the point for suspension. One was broken into three 
portions, two of which were lying at one end of the crypt and 
the other at the opposite end. (2) Two large celts of a coarser 
material, both broken. (3) Twenty-six very small celts of 
flbrolite. (4) Nino pendants of jasper and 101 beads of Jasper 
and turquoise, supposed to have formed a necklet; also a 
number of very small beads made of some kind of ivory. After 
the entire debris had been removed from the floor of the 
chamber, there were foimd, under a flagstone, remains of an 
interment occupying a shallow space between the floor and the 
natural rock (Ren6 Oalles, Bull, da la soc. polvm. du Morhihan. 
18G2). 

(6) Pottery. —The pottery found with pre-historic 
burials consists of a variety of vessels collectively 
called ‘ unis ’; but, as they are found in graves con¬ 
taining either burnt or unburnt bodies, they could 
not all have been intended for cinerary purposes, 
so that they have to be classified according to their 
ascertained special functions. Ve.s-sels associated 
with inhumed bodies are supposed to have con¬ 
tained food and drink—hence they are called ‘ food- 
vessels,’ and * drinking-cups’ or ‘beakers.* The 
cinerary urns, used exclusively for the purpose of 
presm ving the cremated remains of the corpse, vary 
considerably in size, form, and ornamentation, being 
generally 10 to 18^ in. in height. They are narrow- 
based and wide-mouthed, >vith a broad overhanging 
rim to which the ornamentation is commonly con¬ 
fined ; or they may be flower-pot-shaped, and 
ornamented by one or two transverse ridges. The 
food-vessel, which is considerably smaller, more 
globular, and more highly ornamented than the 
cinerary urn, is aiso wide-mouthed and narrow- 
based. As a rule it was placed with an unburnt 
burial in the vicinity of the head of the corpse. 

Drinking-cups, or beakers, are tall, highly orna¬ 
mented vessels, narrowing from the mouth to near 
the middle, then bulging out and again narrowing 
at the base. A few specimens have been found 
with a handle like a jug. Beakers are almost in¬ 
variably associated with unburnt burials—only two 
out of 24 having been found by Greenwell in the 
Wold barrows, with cremated burials. Very small 
cup-shaped urns, often pierced with two or more 
holes in the side, and generally found inside a large 
cinerary vessel, are known under the name of 
‘ incen.se cups ’; but there is no evidence to sup¬ 
port this suggested use of them, and they are now 
regarded as cinerary urns for infants. 

The Hon. John Abercroraby holds that the beaker Is not only 
the oldest Bronze Age ceramic in the British Isles, but also an 
imported type from Central Europe by way of the Rhine Valley 
{JAI xxxii. 873 fl.). As an interesting corollary to Mr, Aber- 
cromby’s views, it has been observed that, in almost all the 
Instances in which the beaker has been found associated with 
human remains, the skull was brachycephalic. 

That sepulchral ceramics of the beaker type have 
rarely, if at all, been found in Ireland may be 
accounted for on the supposition that the Con¬ 
tinental brachycephali were later in penetrating I 


as far as Ireland; or, perhaps, that the few who 
did find their way to that country did so by a 
different route from those who entered Britain by 
way of the Bhiiie Valley. Anyhow, the rarity of 
both beakers and brachycephalic skulls in tlie pre¬ 
historic burials of Ireland i.s a suggestive fact to 
the student of Irish ethnology. 

(7) Cemeteries. —A.s population increased and the 
influence of religion became more powerful as a 
governing factor in social organizations, the i.solated 
and sporadic graves of the earlier people gave place 
to their aggregation in the form of cemeteries in 
certain selected localities, which were thus, as it 
were, consecrated a.s common burying-grounda for 
the di.spo.sal of the dead. The remains oi such ceme¬ 
teries may be found dispersed throughout the whole 
of Europe. There is documentary evidence that in 
pagan times the Irish had regal cemeteries in 
various {)arts of the Island, ai)propriated to the 
interment of chiefs of the different races who then 
ruled the country, either as sole moiiarchs or as 
provincial kings. 

This authority consists of a tract called Senchus- 
na-Relec (‘History of the Cemeteries’), being a 
fragment of one of the oldest Irish MSS, and in it 
reference is made to tlie cemetery of Taillten^ which 
Mr. Eugene Conwell of Trim has identified as a 
group of chambered cairns on the Loughcrew Hills, 
near the town of Oldcastle, Co. Meatli. Mr. Con- 
well also quotes the following stanza, among others, 
from a poem in the same old MS, viz. LeabJuir lui 
h U idhre : 

* The three cemeteries of Idolaters are 
The cemetery of Taillton, the helect, 

The ever-clean cemetery of Cruachan, 

And the cemetery of Brugh.’ 

On the ridge of this range of hills, which extends 
for a distance of alx)ut two miles, are .situated from 
25 to 30 chambered cairns, some measuring as much 
as 180 ft. in diameter, while others are much 
smaller and nearly obliterated. They were ex¬ 
amined in 1867-^ by E. A. Conwell, ana an account 
of his discoveries was publislicd in 1873 under the 
itle of Discovery of the Tortih of Ollamh Fodhla. 

An analogous group of dilai)idated chambered 
cairns, with setting.^ of stone circles, may be seen 
at Clava near Inverness, and other localities in 
Scotland. Stonehenge is in the centre of a vast 
'mrying-ground consisting of barrows in gn)up 3 
►ver the downs. 

Urn cemeteries, without any external markings 
bo indicate the site of the burials, are frequently 
met with in the British Isles, being exposed by 
agricultural operations, and e.sf)ceially by the re¬ 
moval of clay beds for the making of bricks. As 
the underlying clay slides from under the covering 
soil to a lower level, urns are frequently seen 
sticking in the broken margin of the surface soil. 

A small urn cemetery was recently discovered at 
^he digging of the foundation of a villa in the town 
)i Largs. The site was a low gravelly mound, and 
the cemetery disclo^d an unique feature in the 
finding of a stone-lined cist covered over with a 
large flagstone and containing seven flower-pot- 
ihaped urns, all having more or less calcined bones 
n tliem {Archceologia, Ixii. 239-250). 

In 1886, in the course of removing the surface- 
earth above a gravel- and sand-pit at Aylesford in 
Kent, the following relics were discovered: a 
wooden pail or situla, with a bronze band orna¬ 
mented with late Celtic designs; a bronze jug 
\oenochoi); a long-handled pan and two fhuhe, also 
>f bronze, together with calcined bone.s and frag¬ 
ments of pottery. ‘ These objects were discovered 
in what had been a round burial-pit, about 3 ^ ft. 
deep, the sides and bottom of which had been 
:oated with a kind of chalky compound. The 
Tonze situla contained burnt bones and the fibulce. 
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tho bronze vase and pan lying outside it, while 
around were the remains of several earthenware 
urns, some of which had been used as cineraries.’ 
Tlie discovery, fortunately, came under the notice 
of i)r. A. J. LiVans, who lost iio time in making a 
full inquiry into the circumstances. The result 
of his researches was a j)aper, ‘On a Late 
Celtic Urn-Field at Aylesford,’ which appeared 
in 1890 (i 6 . lii.). The conclusion to which Dr. 
Evans comes, after a wide comnarison of Con¬ 
tinental ceramics, is that the Aylesford urns are 
‘ the derivatives of North Italian, and in a marked 
degree old Venetian prototypes.’ 

Perhaps the most instructive cemetery in Europe 
is that of llallstatt, of which the present writer has 
elsewhere given the following brief account: 

‘ The ancient necropolis, known as llallstatt, lies in a narrow 

f len in the Noric Alps, about an hour’s walk from the town of 
lallstatt, situated on the lake of the same name. Discovered in 
184(5, and systematically explored for several years under the 
superintendence of Bergmeister Q. Ramsauer, the results were 
published by Baron von Sacken in 1868, in a quarto volume 
with twenty-six plates of illustrations. One of the peculiarities 
of this cemetery was that it contained burials by inhumation 
and incineration indiscriminately dispersed over the entire 
sepulchral area, both, however, belonging to the same period, 
as was clearly proved from the perfect similarity of their re¬ 
spective grave-goods. The graves were thickly placed over an 
irregular area, some 200 yards in length and about that in 
breadtii, but there were no indications above ground to mark 
their position. They were not arranged in any order, and their 
depth varied witlun the limits of if to 6 ft.—a disprojiortion 
partly accounted for by the sloping nature of the surface, which 
caused a considerable rain-wash of the soil to the lower levels. 

Out of 993 tombs described in v. Sacken's work, 525 contained 
simple interments; 455 had iiicinerate<i human remains; and 
in 13 the bodies had only bc(m partially burnt before being 
interred. The inhumed bodies lay, generally, from east to 
west, having the face towards sunrise with the head occasion¬ 
ally resting on a stone. At other limes the body lay on a pre¬ 
pared bed, or coarse casing, of iiardened clay. In two instances 
traces of a wooden coffin were observed. Sometimes two or 
more skeletons were found in the same grave, while, at other 
times, some portion of the skeleton was wanting. The 
skeletons were not so scientifically examined as coula be de¬ 
sired, Imt, according to Dr. Hoernes, they belonged to a well- 
developed dolichocephalic race, of medium height (6 ft. 6 to 
8 in.), with a prominent occiput, long and slightly prognathic 
face, and a straiglit or gently receding forehead. The ashes 
and charred bones were carefully collected and deposited in the 
natural soil, sometimes laid over a fiat stone, and sometimes in 
a roughly burnt trough of clay. Only twice were burnt bones 
foun<i in a bronze vase, and once in a clay urn. When the 
cremated remains had been deposited the grave-goods were 
placed near them, after which tne coarser pieces of charcoal 
were neaped over the whole. 

An analysis of the contents of the graves gave the following 
results :—The 638 tombs, after inhumation, contained : bronze 
—18 objects of armour, 1643 articles of toilet, 67 utensils, and 
81 vases ; iron—166 objects of armour, and 42 utensils ; 6 articles 
of gold, 171 of amber, and 41 of glass; 842 clay vessels ; and 01 
diverse objects (spindle-whorls, sharpening stones, etc.^. Simi¬ 
larly classified, the relics in the 466 tombs after incineration 
were as follows : bronze—91 objects of armour, 1735 of toilet, 66 
utensils, and 179 vases ; iron—848 objects of armour, and 43 
utensils; 59 articles of gold, 106 of amber, and 86 of glass; 902 
clay vessels ; and 102 diverse oblects. 

n-om these statistics it would appear that the burials after 
cremation were richer in articles of luxury—such as bronze 
vases and fibulae, heads of glass, gold cloth stuffs, etc., with the 
exception of objects of amber, which were more abundant 
with inhumed bodies’ {Hainbles and Studiet in Bosnia^ 
p. 809ff.). 

It may be noted as a point of some significance, 
that neither silver nor lead has been found in 
Hallstatt. Their absence, together with that of 
money, has been used to support the opinion that 
the cemetery was discontinued before these metals 
came into general use about the beginning of the 
4th cent. B.C. 

Baron von Sacken assigned the llallstatt cemetery to the 
second half of the millennium immediately preceding the 
Christian era, and thought that it might be in continuous use 
till the advent of the Romans into that part of Europe. But. 
according to other writers, this range ought to be extended 
further back by several centuries, even to 1000 B.c. Owing to 
commercial currents from Astern lands, especially ^ way of 
the Adriatic, and also, no doubt, to chanjfes initiated by native 
skill, we might expect a considerable variation in the technxqw 
of the Hallstott relics, even on v. Sacken's hypothesis of the 
more limited duration of the cemetery. The collection m r 
whole is thus a mere jumbling together of an aswrtment ol 
objecti, Influenced not only by a rapidly progressing civiliza- 


;ion, but also by a continuous importation of new materials; 
Hence the difficulty of classifying them into a more precise 
division than earlier and later. 

In the cemetery of S. Lucia, near Tolmino, above 
he head of the Adriatic, in which incineration was 
almost exclusively the mode of sepulture—there 
being only three interments by inhumation out of 
1000 tombs examined by Dr. Marchesetti—the war- 
ike element was represented by only one sword, 
wo spears, and seven lances (all of iron). The 
word is distinctly the La TJine type—thus suggest- 
ng that the peaceful ways of the people had been 
disturbed only in later times, probably during one 
of the marauding excursions of the Gauls into 
taly. On the other hand, the Jibulce numbered 
629 of bronze and 108 of iron ; of which 248 were 
f the ‘Certosa’ tyne—i.c. not much earlier than 
too B.C.—and 3 of the La T 6 ne type. Of metallic 
vases there were eighty of bronze and one of iron, 
among the former being six ciste a cordoni. A few' 

►f these bronze vessels were decorated with dots, 
ircles, and perpendicular flutings, hut rarely with 
animal figures, and all in the same style of art as 
.he analogous objects from Hallstatt. 

(8) 2'he proto-historic people of Western Europe .— 
As a general result of the preceding remarks on 
t/he sep'. lchral phenomena oi Western Europe, the 
Allowing propositions may be accepted as a fair 
summary of the ethnic elements, so far as these 
have been determined by modern research, w hich 
have helped to mould the physical characters of 
the highly mixed population now inhabiting the 
British Isles, but, of course, altogether apart from 
he influence of the environment. 

(а) Anthropological researches have shown that 
during the Neolithic Age a long-headed race, of 
short stature but strong physmue (average height 
6 ft. 6 in.), who buried their (lead in rudely con¬ 
structed stone chambers, had 8 ])read over the whole 
of Western Europe, from the Mediterranean to the 
south of Scandinavia. Tacitus informs us that he 
dentified the Silures, a people then occu})ying 
South Wales, as Iberians, on account of their 
swarthy complexion and curled hair {Agricola, xi.). 
The inierence that these Silures w’ere the (iirect 
descendants of the primitive long-headed people 
was not unreasonable, more especially as by that 
time the eastern parts of Britain haa been taken 
possession of by successive waves of Gaulish and 
Belgic immigrants from the Continent—thus caus¬ 
ing the earlier inhabitants to recede more and 
more westwards. And, if this is so, it follows that 
the long-headed men of the chambered cairns of 
Britain, Ireland, and France, as well as many other 
parts of the Continent, had a swarthy complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, like so many people still 
inhabiting the more secluded parts of tnese locali¬ 
ties. 

( б ) The incoming brachycephali were taller than 
the dolichocephali alreaay in possession of the 
country—a statement which is proved by actual 
measurements of skeletons (average height 6 ft. 8 
in.). Although they have been described by many 
modern writers as ‘light in hair and complexion’ 
(Greenwell, op. cit. p. 636), there does not appear 
to be any archreological evidence to support this 
assertion. The mistake seems to have arisen from 
inadvertently applying to the Bronze Age hrachy- 
cephali qualities whicdi were undoubtedly applic¬ 
able at a later period to the Celts of history. The 
former buried their dead in short cists and round 
barrows, and carried with them a knowledge of 
bronze. While these two early races (the dolicho- 
cephali and brachycephali) were living together, 
apparently in harmony, the custom of disposing of 
the dead by cremation spread over the land— a 
custom which was introduced from the Continent, 
and had its origin probably in the strong religious 
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elements of the time, as it was practised by both 
races. 

(c) At a considerably later period, but not many 
centuries prior to the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans, there was another Continental wave of 
immigrants, generally regarded as an ottshoot of 
the Gain of classical authors, and probably the 
BelgcR of Caesar, who introduced tne industrial 
elements of the civilization known in this country^ 
as ‘Late Celtic.’ These newcomers didered radi¬ 
cally from the former so-called Celtic invaders 
in having dolichocephalic heads — a statement 
which is supported by archaeological evidence ; for 
example, a skull found in a characteristic Late 
Celtic tumulus at Arras, Yorkshire, was described 
W Dr. Thurnam as having a cephalic index of 73’7. 
lliey were a branch of the Celts of history, whose 
very name at one time was a terror in Europe ; and 
by classical writers they are described as very tall 
and tierce-looking, with fair hair, blond com¬ 
plexion, and blue eyes. 

{d) The next and last of the great racial ele¬ 
ments which entered into the ethnic composition 
of the British people of to-day were the successive 
Teutonic invasions from Germany, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, all belonging to a tall blond dolicho¬ 
cephalic people who existed in Central Europe 
from time immemorial—possibly the descendants 
of the Neanderthaloid races of Palaeolithic times. 

'rhere is no reference made here to the Roman 
occupation as a factor in British ethnology, because 
the Komans were a mere ruling caste, who, al¬ 
though they introduced new arts, industries, and 
customs into the country, kept themselves aloof 
from the natives, and did not, as a rule, inter¬ 
marry with them. Hence, when they finally 
abandoned Britain they left its inhabitants racially 
unatlected, much as would be the case with India if 
the British were now to retire from it. To-day we 
hunt for remains of military roads, camps, ac¬ 
coutrements of war, and other relics of their 
civilization, but of their skeletons we know very 
little, and of their British offspring nothing at all. 

Litkraturi. —Anderson, Swtland in Pagan Times^ 2 vols. 
18S0; Bateman, Ten Years' Diggings, 1801; Bertrand, ArcH~ 
ologie celtique et gauloise, 18811, Les Celtes dans les values 


tlie invariable custom without any sign of crema¬ 
tion, either partial or total. 

Apparently, then, the first notice of cremation 
occurs in Horner; it is described with grim vivid¬ 
ness, especially in the account of the obsequies of 
Patroclus {//. xxiii. 110 ti'.). Homer also offers an 
explanation of this new funerary custom, which 
appears to be contrary to the beliefs of the Greek 
people. He makes Nestor say that it is necessary 
to burn the bodies of those who died in battle, 
in order that the bones might be carried back to 
their native land to the sons of the dead {II. vii. 
331 f.). But this reason is inadequate to account 
for so profound a change of custom. The change 
from burial to cremation must already have taken 
)lace in the Homeric age, just os it had previously 
»een made in Central and, in part, in Southern 
Europe. It was then introduced into Greece as it 
had been into Italy, and very nrobably by the 
same races who were afterwards known under 
the name of Aryan, and who originated many 
other changes in the customs of the peoples sub¬ 
dued by them. 

While in some regions of Europe there was a 
period during whicn cremation prevailed (and 
among these regions must be included Northern 
and also, in part. Southern Italy), in Greece the 
ancient and the new practices flourished for a long 
time side by side, just as was the case in Rome; 
but in Rome, from the discoveries in the Forum and 
from those made in other parts of the city and in 
Latiiim, we can plainly recognize the substitution 
of cremation for burial. This does not appear so 
clearly in Greece; but it cannot have happened 
otherwise. At the time of the Homeric rhapsodies, 
cremation must have been in use quite as much as 
burial. In succeeding epochs both methods were 
employed, as may be gathered from Greek authors, 
who attest the existence now of the one custom 
and now of the other. 

We have at the present day full information 
regarding the forms of the tombs used by the 
Greeks previous to the classic epoch, and especially 
in those characteristic periods which are to be 
referred to pre-Mycena*an and Mycenaean civiliza¬ 
tion both on the continent and in the various 
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R. Munro. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Greek).—Burial was the method of disposing of 
the dead followed by all the Mediterranean peoples 
during the Neolithic epoch, and the same custom 
obtained in Greece, ana was continued without in¬ 
terruption at least until the Homeric period. That 
the Greeks of the pre-Mycemean and Mycenaean 
civilization buried their dead is evident from the 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the Cyclades, at 
Mycenae, Orchomenus, and Vaphio. It has also 
been proved that Schliemann was mistaken in 
believing that he found in the Myceiuean tombs 
indications of a partial cremation of the dead. 
In the island of (Jret(j, Evans and Halbherr, who 
discovered many tombs of the Mycenaean epoch 
and others of different periods, found burial to be 


islands. The funerary architecture of these 
periods may be cla-ssified under four chief forms: 
(1) dome-tombs, (2) chamber-tombs, (3) shaft-tombs, 
and (4) pit-tombs. 

The finest example of a dome-tomb is that of 
the tomb called the Treasury of Atreus at Myceme, 
discovered by Schliemann. Then come those of 
Orchomenus, of Vaphio, of Heraion, of Eleusis, 
and of other places, which are magnificently and 
splendidly decorated, not indeed like that at 
Mycenae, although they have the same archi¬ 
tectural form. 

The chamber-tombs are distinguished from the 
dome-tombs by the rectangular form of their plan, 
the dome-tomos being circular; by their more or 
less flat roof; and also by the diminished height 
of the mortuary chamber. But, like the others, 
they have a corridor {dpbfiot) for entrance, with a 
door of ingress, and they may also have a varying 
number of lateral chambers. These tombs were 
excavated in the rock, and are found throughout 
the whole of Greece and in the islands, especially 
in Crete, where they were discovered by Evans 
and Halbherr. Sarcophagi are found in them— 
sometimes one, two, or even four—made of terra¬ 
cotta and painted on the outside ; or else there is a 
trench in them in which the corpse has been placed ; 
or sometimes the corpse was laid upon the floor of 
the sepulchral chamber (Evans, Prehistoric Tombs 
of KnossoSy p. 6; Orsi, Ume funehri cretesi, 
p. 2ff.). 

The shaft-tombs were dug in the ground and 
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cov6r6d with either rough or souared slabs of 
stone. In these graves the body was usually 
placed on its back ; sonietinies it was curled up. 

The pit-tombs consist of a kind of well which 
was almost always excavated in the rock, with 
steps to descend into it; at the liottom an arched 
aperture is found which gives access to tlie sepul¬ 
chral cell. The cell is generally supported by a 
double wall of rude blocks, and is sufticiently long 
to contain a skeleton stretched out at full length. 
But Evans remarks that this type of tomb, although 
it has ditlerent characteristics, resembles in its cell 
the shaft-tombs. 

In the island of Crete no dome-tombs have been 
discovered like those of Myceiue or of Orchomenus ; 
but the royal tomb of Isopates described by Evans 
and re constructed by Fyfe (Evans, op. cit.) fills up 
the lacuna. 

It appears to have been the primitive custom of 
the Greeks to bury their dead in the village where 
they dwelt, and sometimes in the houses them¬ 
selves. It is certain that at Mycenm tombs have 
been found in the houses, here and there in groups 
of live, or even of twenty, among the remains of 
habitations. At Athens, also, houses with tombs 
have been discovered. Plato makes mention of 
this custom, and calls it barbarous {Min. 315). It 
seems to have been abolished by the laws of Solon. 
The agora also appears to have been iise<l for 
burying : Mycenu* sm)plies an example of this. 
Further, it is well known that in the classic epoch 
many Greek cities had. or believed that they had, 
in the agora the burial-place of their more re¬ 
nowned heroes. 

It api)ears, further, that the Greeks in primitive 
times ollered human sacrilices at funerals. This 
seems certain not only from the Homeric account 
of the obsequies of Patroclus, but also from some 
indications in the tombs of Myceme. In the 
dromos of the rock-tombs, human bones have often 
been found, and in front of one sepulchre there 
were discovered six human skeletons placed cross¬ 
wise and mingled with the bones of animals and 
broken pieces of common utensils. From this it 
has been suspected that the bodies were those of 
victims sacrificed to the dead (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histoire de Varty vi. 664). Further, Plato says {ib.) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Lykaia 
(AutcaTa), and also by the descendants of Athanias, 
although they were Greeks and not barbarians. 

From the most remote antiquity, as we gather 
from the pre-historic tombs, the Greeks had a 
religious cult for their dead. They considered the 
right of sepulture as sacred, and consequently as a 
law. This sentiment was handed down to the 
historic Greeks, the true "EXX77Pes. It was also a 
duty and a kind of Pan-Hellenic law (Ilai'eXXTji'wy 
vdfios, Eurip. Suppl. 624) to give sepulture to 
enemies who died in battle. The law of Solon, 
which exempted a son from the obligation to 
support a father who had rendered himself un¬ 
worthy, imposed upon him the duty of burying 
him with all due honours (Aisch. in Timarch. 13; 
the very words 5fxata, »'6 /u/lux, affirm the right of 
the dead to sepulture). In the classic epoch, 
religious belief was permeated with the^ notion 
that the spirit of the dead could not enter into the 
subterranean realm if the body had not received 
burial—the soul {^^x^) would wander about without 
a resting-place, and would not be able to pass over 
the fatal river in order to enter Hades. 

We do not know how the primitive Greeks con 
ducted themselves between the death and the 
burial of the deceased ; but from what we know ol 
the historical epoch we may infer without any 
doubt what were their customs in j)rimitive times. 

In the pre-historic tombs of Knossos the corpse 
was buried in a grave, or else was laid on the 


pavement of the sepulchral chamber, or in a 
sarconhagus in a larnax of clay. It was 
usually placed stretched out at length, or some¬ 
times curled up, either in the grave or in the 
sarcophagus. There was no fixed direction or 
orientation of the position of the dead. In tombs 
of every type, objects belonging to the deceased 
are found, according to sex and condition: weapons, 
swords, knives, arrows, razors, ornaments of gold 
ind of bronze, rings, seals, lamps, and so on. Tombs 
ike those of Myceme and Vaphio have furnished 
objects of great value both as to their material 
—principally gold—and as to their artistic make. 
Ibjects which were most dear to the deceased, and 
which he had possessed when living, were placed 
with him in the tomb. This usage continued 
without interruption into the historic epoch, to¬ 
gether with other usages which were gradually 
abolished by various successive laws, because they 
were held to be barbarous. We have proof of this 
in the Homeric period, which may be regarded as 
an intermediate one between the pre-historic and 
the historic periods, primitive funeral customs 
being still found which were no longer practised 
in the period which followed, as well as others 
which were retained. 

In order to give an idea of this, it will be 
sufficient to relate in full what was done at the 
funeral of Patroclus, so admirably described by 
Homer {II. xviii., xxiii.). We shall follow the 
poet’s order:— 

The corpse of Patroclus was washed with hot water (//. 
xviii. 346 ff.), then anointed with unf^uents and oil, and covered 
from head to foot with a thin linen doth. It was laid in state 
on a bed (cv Aexe'«<r(ri, 362y and was wept over with great 
lamentation by Achilles and the Myrmidons (315 fT.). On the 
return from the fight in which Hector was slain, Achilles and 
the Myrmidons again wept over the bier of Patroclus, since 
weeping is an honouring of the dead (o yap y«'pav ccttI OauovTtov, 
xxiii. 9). A funeral meal follows the weeping. The corpse is 
to be cremated, and accordingly an immense pyre is prepared 
which is to receive the body of Patroclus. When the pyre is 
ready, the transportation of the body takes place in the midst 
of a great cortiige of armed men ; Achilles supports the head of 
his deceased friend, while the Myrmidons cut otf their locks and 
cast them upon the corpse, thus covering it. Achilles also 
sacrifices his hair, which he puts into the hand of his dead 
friend. During the night those who attend to the preparation 
of the funeral (lojSefioi'cs, xxiii. Ifi3) remain with Achilles. On 
the following day the body of the deceased is placed in the 
midst of the pyre, and is covered from head to foot with fat 
taken from the oxen and sheep which have been sacrificed; 
alongside are placed the dead animals, and amphorse of honey 
and of oil. Four horses are sacrificed, and two of the nine 
dogs which the deceased possessed, together with tw'elve young 
Trojans who are to be burnt on the same immense pyre. The 
pyre burns all the night. In the morning the order is given to 
extinguish it with libations of wine, to pick out the calcined 
bones of the dead from among the other bones of men aad 
animals—an easy task, since the body of Patroclus hod been 
placed in the centre separate from the rest—and to enclose 
them in a cinerary urn between two pieces of fat. t'inally, a 
tumulus of earth receives the urn, and is the sepulchre of 
Patroclus. But the funeral rites do not end here: Achilles 
orders funeral games, and distributes rewards to the victors 
(268 ff.). 

In the classic period the dead body was washed, 
anointed with unguents ajid oil, and wrapped in a 
white garment. It appears, however, that the 

f arment was not always white ; it might be black. 

'he eyes were closed, and the jaw was bound to 
the head in order that the mouth might remain 
shut when rigidity came on. The care of the dead 
was the business of the people of the house, 
especially the relatives, and among these the 
women. Further, a garland was ulaced on the 
head of the deceased. Afterwards the corpse was 
laid on an ordinary bed {xXivi}), and was exposed to 
view. This exposing {wpdOeem) took place in the 
house, the feet of the dead l)eing turned towards 
the door ; a law of Solon prohibited an exi)o.sing 
before the door, as seems to have been done at 
first. This exposing took place the day after 
death. An earlier time was prohibited in order, 
naturally, that there might be assurance that 
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actual death had taken place; and, on the other describe displays of grief such as striking the breast 
o Vtirk^iTiIT Avma Tifpii-rinf and laceratiiiGT the face and caimerits, and 


According to Greek beliefs, the dead must be 
buried relatively soon in order that the soul might 
be able to enter the realm of the dead and might 
not wander about. Patroclus, whose body, on 
account of the solemn funeral rites, was exposed 
for twelve days after his death, says to Achilles, 
to whom he appears in a dream, Sdm /le Sm 
rdxtoTa, rruXaf ^AtSao V€pi)<T<a {H, xxiii. 71). 

At what seems to be a late period, a piece of 
money was placed in the mouth of the deceased as 
a vaOXov to pay the ferryman who transported him 
to the further side of the river into the realm of 
the dead. A honey cake (/xeXtrourra) w’as buried 
with him, as an appropriate offerin^j to the 
guardian of the doors of the infern^ regions 
(Aristoph. Lys. 599). The scholiast on Aristo¬ 
phanes adds that the cake serves for Cerberus 
{o.v.), the piece of money for the ferryman, and 
tne dead man’s garland is for the struggle which 
he has undergone in issuing from life. 

Upon the bier was placed a vessel of earth, 
usually a Xt^kvSos, which contained an unguent. 
On this vessel, which was of a characteristic form, 
were depicted a{)propriate funeral scenes ; and, in 
fact, it represented the deceased. At the door of 
ingress was placed an earthen vessel {darpaKov) 
containing spring water (Aristoph. EccL 1033), 
which was to serve for purifying those who had 
been in contact with the dead, and in general all 
those who were in the house. 

The exposing of the body was followed by its 
being carried (iK<popd) from the house to the place of 
sepuTture, and this could be done only by day; 
criminals alone were buried by night (Eurip. 
Troad. 446), when sepulture was granted tliem at 
all. The dead person was carried on the bed upon 
which he had been exposed to view ; but it is not 
easy to say exactly who were the bearers, although 
there are expressions like v€Kpo<p6poif veKpoOdirraiy 
P€KpoT<i(f>oLy wliich imply persons specially employed 
in this duty of carrying and of burial. However, 
we gather from Plato, Plutarch, Lucian, and 
others that these bearers were young men w’ho 
lent themselves to this pious duty. Plato speaks 
of young men of the gymnasium {Lego. xii. 947). 
When the conveyance of the body tooK place, it 
was attended by a cortege which accompanied the 
bier as it made its way to the sepulchre. Accord¬ 
ing to the laws of Solon, the men must go first, the 
women must follow ; the latter, moreover, must not 
be less than sixteen years of age (Demosth. Arist. 
i.). Plato describes at length {Legg. xii. 947) how 
the funeral cortege was to be formed, and he also 
notes that the women who took part in it must 
not be younger than the child-bearing age. The 
sepulchre (difiKij) must be excavated underground, 
of elongated shape, and must be constructed of 
stone. But the dead were not always laid in a 
tomb of stone without a coffin {aop6s, Mpua^). When 
the latter was used, it was made of cypress or 
other wood. 

The ditterent stages of the funeral were usually 
accompanied by weeping and lamentation on the 
part of the relatives and friends, and of other per¬ 
sons who visited the dead when exposed to view 
and attended him to the sepulchre. These manifes¬ 
tations of grief must originally have been excessive, 
and not different from those we have met with in 
Homer. They were prohibited by legislators like 
Solon and Charondas, who desired to restrain what 
appeared to many Greek writers to be clamorous 
and barbaric forms of grief. Plato describes as 
indecorous the weeping for the dead, and would 
have liked to prohibit lamentations {Oprjyetv) outside 
the house (Legg. xii. 960). It is true that Alschy- 
lua (Choeph. 20 f.) and Euripides (Hec, 642 f.) 


pulling out the hair; but probably these two 
authors wished to reproduce primitive customs 
which were no longer permitted in their day. In 
spite of legislative })rohibition8, however, there was 
no cessation at funerals of more or less exaggerated 
manifestations of grief; the bier was certainly 
accompanied by funeral-singers (Opypcpdol). Plato 
himself speaks of tliem (Legg. vii. 800) in the 
masculine only. This duty, however, was carried 
out also by women called Kap^i^at, 6prjv(p5ol, p-ovaiKaLf 
probably, as is supposed, from their Carian origin, 
whence came the employment of the term for those 
women who sang over the dead, just as a kind of 
flute was (railed Phrygian as having been invented 
by the Phrygians, e.g. av\6s BprjvtjTiKdi (Poll. iv. 75). 

While in pre-historic times the places of sepulture 
were either the houses or the streets of the city or 
village, or even the agora^ in the classical period 
the Greeks had fixed places outside the city, 
cemeteries in the common and broad signification 
of tlie term ; or else they made use of the roads 
outside of the city, as may still be seen in Italy, 
e.g. at Pompeii. Moreover, distinguishing signs or 
inscriptions were placed u[)on the sepulchres. The 
sepulchres themselves liad different names, as dijKai, 
Td(poiy p.vr/]ixaTa^ and they might have different 
forms, among which was that of the tumulus 
(xw/Att, barrow). There were placed upon them 
stelae ((rr^Xai), a kind of posts, or actual columns 
(/c/oi'ej), or little temples {vaUia^ ripipa)^ or else hori¬ 
zontal slabs of stone (rpdTrefcu), with inscriptions 
(ypa<pal). 

In the sepulchres in Greece, from the most 
ancient and primitive onwards, have been found 
objects and vessels frequently of great value, such 
as those of Mycenae, of Vaphio, and of Crete. 
These were deposited in the tomb with the dead, 
and were olqccts which had belonged to him. 
Thus there have been found objects for the toilet, 
weapons, little figures of earth or of bronze, and, 
especially, bronze or earthen vessels. The sepul¬ 
chres themselves contain the bones of domestic 
animals, among which are those of the horse. In 
the ideas and beliefs of the Greeks there was the 
conviction that the dead person must have for his 
journey to the subterranean world the same objects 
of use and of ornament which he had possessed 
when living, and also utensils and vessels which 
were proper for eating and drinking from, and con¬ 
taining food and drink. This usage did not cease 
in classic Greece, as has been proved by the vessels 
and other objects which have been found in the 
sepulchres of this epoch. 

The burial w^as followed by the funeral meal 
(irepldeiTTPOp), already met with in the Homeric 
period, though not oy the games, which had been 
abolished; and also by the purification (Kara- 
XovecrBai). But solicitude for the deceased did not 
end here ; on the third day after the burial, sacri¬ 
fices (called ToLra) were offered upon the tomb, 
especially on the stele or other object placed on it; 
these sacrifices were repeated on the ninth day 
(^I'ara); and in the meanwhile the mourning began. 
This, in the majority of cases, lasted thirty days; 
the shortest period was twelve (Plut. Lyc. 27). As 
to external signs, mourning was shown by abstin¬ 
ence from everything which might cause joy and 
pleasure, and also by putting on a black garment, 
or clothing which was only in part black. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch (Qucest. Rom. xiv.), it was a custom 
with the Greeks that during the mourning the 
women should shave off' their hair, and the men 
should let theirs grow, if the regular usage was 
for the men to shave off the hair, and the women 
to let theirs ^ow. Euripides makes mention 
(Iphig. Aul. 1437 f.) of the cutting off of the hair 
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9nd the putting on of a black pepluTri for mourning. 
The Argive custom of wearing a white garment for 
mourning instead of a black one (Plut. op, dt, 
xxvi.) seems to have been an exception. 

In Athens there was also an anniversary of the 
death called by Herodotus (iv. 26) yeviaia^ a funeral 
feast, during which sacrifices were offered to the 
earth (rj commemoration called by others 

v€Kv<Tia or wpcua. It is to be supposed that such a 
commemoration was chiefly found in the case of 
men well known and highly thought of, notwith¬ 
standing that no distinction of persons or classes is 
made by Greek writers. But a general feeling of 
respect for tombs, and especially for ancestors, may 
bo inferred from what one reads in Aischylus {Fers. 
401 ff.) concerning the tombs of forefathers 
T€ Trpoy6v(x}p). Just as in the commemoration on the 
third and ninth days after burial, so at the annual 
coinincmorations, there were sacrifices, offerings 
and libations {iv6.yLap^) to the dead, who was sup¬ 
posed to be already in the subterranean world; 
whence such libations took also the name of xoaf, 
and of Xovrpd. 

The unhappy criminal alone was denied sepulture 
and a funeral. In Athens the Ixidies of criminals 
were thrown behind the tower Melita and along by 
the northern walls of the city (Plut. Them. xxii. ; 
Plato, Repuh. iv. 439). The suicide’s right hand 
was cut off; but he was granted burial. Plato 
would have the suicide buried in silence and with¬ 
out any sign of sepulture [Legg. ix. 873). Finally, 
to those whose bodies could not be obtained, 
cenotaphs or empty monuments were erected. 
Furipides [Ilel. 1241) says that it was a law of the 
Greeks that he who died by drowning in the sea 
should be Muiried in a tissue of empty robes ^ 
{Kivotat ddwTeiv iv TriirXujv V(pd<T/xa(riv). 
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G. Sergi. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Hindu).—Life and death staml in perpetual con¬ 
trast. To give expression to this fact is the aim of 
Hindu ritual in all its processes, down to the 
minutest details. In the case of offerings to the 
gods the participants circumambulate the fire with 
their right side turned towards it, and in a direc¬ 
tion from left to right; in offerings to the manes 
the left side is turned, and the direction is from 
right to left—the opposite of the sun’s course (see 
CiRCUMAMBULATlON) ; in the former case the 
right knee is bowed, in the latter the left; in the 
one the sacrificial cord is put on from left to right 
(under the right arm), in the other from right to 
left (under the left arm); ropes are twisted from 
right to left; even numbers are assigned to the 
gods, odd ones to the manes ; to the former belongs 
everything that is young, healthy, and strong, to 


the latter what is old, weak, or deformed. Every¬ 
thing that is bright-coloured—the forenoon, the 
ascending half of the month or the year—is assigned 
to the gods ; whereas the manes have their portion 
in all that is dark—the afternoon, the descending 
half of the month or the year. Even in the course 
of a human life the 60th year marks a boundary, 
those who have not reached it belonging to the 
gods, those who have passed it to the ma,nes. 

Dread of the evil influence of the dead, their 
impurity, their return, and their interference with 
the living is another characteristic of the ritual. 
Fire-brands and jets of water serve to ward 
off this influence; stones are laid down be¬ 
tween the village and the place of cremation ; on 
the way home from the latter, care is taken to 
obliterate footprints in order to prevent the dead 
from finding the way, or perhaps to save the foot¬ 
print, which is a possible subject of magic, from 
being exposed to the influence of hostile spirits ; 
at the funeral ceremonies plants are selected whose 
names—such as ajmmdrga, avakdy yava —have a 
protective sense. 

The living are bound to prepare the way for the 
dead in the other world, to provide them with food 
for their great journey into Yama’s realm, and to 
supply them with means for crossing the rivers. 
These ends are served by the utkrdnti or vaitaranl 
cow, which in some cases has been presented to the 
Brahmans before his death by the cteceased himself 
or his son. The same was originally, no doubt, 
the purpose also of the anustararji^i cow, which is 
led along in the funeral train, and whose members 
are finally laid upon those of the dead, its kidneys 
being deposited in his hands as food for Yama’s 
dogs. Tne streams which have to be crossed are 
probably indicated by the piece of reed which is 
introduced into the wall of the tomb, and which is 
meant to serve as a boat (cf. Cerberus, Bridge). 

The realm of the dead is variously located in the 
west or the south—occasionally in the east, no 
doubt in conformity with the conception of Rigv. 
X. 15. 7, which speaks of the fathers as arunindm 
upasthey ‘ in the bosom of the dawn.* The dead 
are sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 
and moon and stars—in the last-named very rarely. 
In fact, we encounter a number of frequently con¬ 
tradictory views, which originated at different 
times and among different races, and which, after 
undergoing artificial amalgamation, now emerge in 
the Vedic ritual and its hymns (Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Myth.f Breslau, 1891-1902, iii. 414 ff.). 

The usual method of disposing of the dead is 
cremation. But the well-known distinction drawn 
in Kigv. X. 15. 14 between agnidagdhas and anag- 
(cremated and un-cremated manes) shows 
that other forms were known and practised. It is 
not at all impossible that Kigv. x. 18. 10 ff. origin¬ 
ally referred to the rite of burial (Winternitz, 
Gesch. d. ind. Litt., i. [Leipzig, 1905] 85). But our 
present ritual is not acquainted with burial except 
as applied to young children and ascetics, in whose 
case, from a motive half-philosophic, half-super¬ 
stitious, and after a fashion known even at the 
present day, the skull was split with a coco-nut 
(Caland, Altind. Bestatt, § 50, p. 96). The only 
other trace which appears to point with any cer¬ 
tainty to burial is found in the smaMnachiti, which 
follows the placing of the remains in the urn. The 
Brahmans were reluctant to abandon old customs ; 
they modified them when necessary, and linked 
them on to other existing usages. Just as the 
pravargya ceremony—once an independent milk- 
offering—was combined with the soma-oflering, so 
the non-obligatory ima^dnachiti may have been 
originally an independent custom. In the measures 
I of this chiti Caland (/.c. 181 f.) has rightly seen the 
I * survival ’ of original burial; and the circumstance 
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that there the urn is not interred, but cast away, alsc 
appears to point to the independence of the hna.' 
idnachitif for which urn-burial is not a necessity. 

The data as to burial are found in the V^i 
hymns, and especially in the Satras—the Grhyi 
and Pitpnedha and kindred texts—-and in tni 
records of modern usages. It is not withou’ 
interest that many of the regulations of the Siitras 
find parallels at the present day among Indian 
tribes. As we find the injunction that those re 
turning from the place of cremation are to deposit 
stones or other objects between the dead man am 
his village, so ‘ the Mangars of Nepal obstruct th 
road leading from the grave with a barricade o 
thorns, through which tiie soul, conceived of as 
miniature man, very tender and fragile, is unabl 
to force its way’ {Census of Indian 1901, i. 355‘ 
Oil the other hand, our Sdtraa do not contain a 
account of all the customs that existed or ma;^ 
have existed, and do not coincide with the rituai 
known to the lligveda. An interesting illustration 
of this is supplied by Or. Bloch {Annual Report o) 
the ArchaeoL Survey, Bengal circle, for the year end 
ing April 1905, Calcutta, 1905 [ZDMG lx. 227 If.]), 
who opened some burial-mounds at Lauriya, and 
found in the midst of them remains of a wooden 
post {sthund), which recalls the post mentioned in 
Kigv. X. 18. 13, and of whose meaning the Sfltra 
ritual gives us no idea. 

It would be quite out of place here to treat even 
superficially of the huge mass of prescriptions to 
be found in published and unpiiblislied texts, or of 
the variations presented by tlie usages of dilierent 
schools and families. Caland divides the whole 
ceremonial into 114 acts, not to speak of the varia¬ 
tions found in each of these. It is eoually impossible 
to discmss the numerous verses which accompany 
the particular acts, and whose real relation to 
tlieso is not always clear ; or, more especially, the 
circumstantial casuistry with which the highly 
ingenious spirit of Bnlhrnanisni has sought, in a 
manner that is far from uninteresting, to provide 
for all possibilities. Like the ceremonies connected 
with birth, those attending on death are a sa?h- 
skdra. ‘ It is well known,’ says the Baudhayana 
PitfTnedha, iii. 1. 4, ‘ that through the saiiiskdra 
after birth one conquers earth ; through the 
sai'nskdra after death, heaven.’ Ritualists are 
therefore eager to have this sarhskdra performed 
with care and with regard to all circumstances. 

It may happen, for instance, that the Hindu dies 
in a foreign land and must be brought home, or 
that he dies there and remains forgotten. In the 
latter case cremation is performed in effigy upon a 
human figure composed of pcUdAa stems. Should 
it chance, however, that after all the man returns 
alive, the ritual provides even for this, and ordains 
that he must be born anew— i.e, undergo all the 
TitQ^ oi jdtakarman, in which he sits speechless and 
with clenched fists, like an embryo in the womb 
(Caland, § 44). When a prostitute dies, she must 
not be cremated, according to some teachers, with 
ordinary fire, but with that of the forest, wild and 
unchecked. Other regulations apply to the death 
of a widow or a woman in childoirth. If a man 
longs for death, he presents an ottering, the various 
acte in which symbolize this longing(cf. Kdt. ^r. S. 
xxii. 6. 1). If one dies in the act of presenting an 
ordinary offering, certain rules are to be followed. 
But it is impossible to go into all this ; only when 
the Srauta Sutras have been translated, will the 
historian of religion and the ethnographer obtain 
full insight into this circle of ideas. Here we must 
content ourselves with a brief account of the most 
important features of the ritual.^ 

1 For fuller details, see the present writer’s sketch In 01AP 
Ui 2; and Caland (op. cii. infra), whose work is thorough, and 
/•t does not exhaust the enormous quantity of material. 


I. Death.—When the Hindu feels the approach 
of death, he must summon his relatives, hold 
friendly converse with them, and, if the dying- 
hour is very near, have himself placed on a cleansed 
spot on sandy soil. It promotes his future weal to 
make presents before his death to Brfthmans; 
among these gifts a special value attaches to the 
vaitarani-cow as his conductor over the stream of 
the under world. His dying-couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three fires, or, if he keeps up only 
one, near to it, viz. the domestic fire, and here he 
is laid down with his head turned towards the 
south. In his ear are repeated passages from the 
Veda of his school, or, if he is a Brahmavid, from 
an Aranyaka. When death has taken place, they 
bring tiie corpse to a covered place, and then (or, 
with many, at a later stage) cut his hair and nails, 
which, according to Gautama (ii. 24), should be 
deposited in a hole in the ground. Many follow 
the practice (prohibited by others) of opening the 
body, removing the excrements, and replacing the 
entrails after they have been washed in water and 
filled with butter—a procedure intended, in the 
opinion of the present writer, simply to facilitate 
cremation, which would be hampered by the heavy 
fceres. Then the corpse, with its head turned 
towards the south, is laid upon a bier covered with 
a black skin ; on the dead man’s head is placed a 
wreath of nard ; he is clothed down to the feet 
in a new robe, the old one being given to the .son, 
to a pupil, or to the wife of the deceased, to be 
worn for life or till it becomes too old for use. 
Others have a piece of the death-robe cut off, and 
hand it over to be kept by the sons. Noteworthy 
is the practice of some, who bind together the 
thumbs (or the toes) of the deceased—a custom 
which, as Caland {l.e, 176) and Steininetz {ap. 
Caland) remark, is found also among other than 
Indian peoples (see above, p. 433*). 

If the deceased has in his lifetime presented 
animal-oflcrings, three he-goats are provided ; if 
■|e has ottered sdmndyya (sweet ana .sour milk 
ibation.s) at new and ^ull moon, a milk-ottering 
[dmik^d) is to be presented [evidently slight diller- 
ences of cult going back to primeval times]. If 
goats are not u.sed, many take ‘ black rice-grains,’ 
of which from one to three rice-paps are made. A 
remarkable figure is that of an old, un-horned, 
vicious cow {anustarani). When the cow is 
brought, the servants of the deceased have each 
to throw three handfuls of dust over their shoulders. 
At the head of the procession (according to the 
teaching of many) walks a man with a firebrand 
which he has kindled at the domestic fire; he is 
'ollowed by the sacrificial fires of the deceased and 
ihe apparatus for the cremation ceremony, includ- 
ng the above-mentioned anustarani cow ; next in 
'^rder is the dead man on his couch, which is placed 
n a mat or on the before-mentioned bier, carried 
►y servants, old people, sons, or relatives near and 
emote, according as the custom may be. In many 
ircles it is the practice—still followed in certain 
nstances in India—to employ for the transport of 
-he corpse a waggon drawn by block oxen, and to 
dace upon it also the fires and sacrificial utensils 
f the deceased. Behind the corpse come the 
•elatives, the older ones first, men and women, 
-he latter with loose dishevelled hair and their 
ihoulders besprinkled with dust. [In points of 
letail ye meet with many variations.] When the 
orpse is lifted, the invocation, ‘ Pfl^n bring 
bee from here 1 ’ is addressed to Pusan, who in 
he whole ceremonial appears as ^uxo7ro/iir6s—a 
61o already assigned him in the Rigveda. When 
. third or a fourth of the way has been covered, one 
f the goats is killed, or one of the paps of rice (or, 

^ there be only oue, a third of it) is poured upon a 
[od of earth thrown to the south. Thereupon the 
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company, with the younger ones in front, thrice 
circumamtmlate the corpse and the clod from right 
to left, with their hair louse on the left side and 
hound up on the right, at the same time striking 
their right thigh with the hand and fanning the 
corpse with the extremity of their garments. Then 
comes a thnce-repeated circumambulation from 
left to right, with the hair loose on the right side 
and bound up on the left, with a striking of the 
left thigh, but, according to the view of certain 
scholars, without another fanning of the corpse. 
The same procedure is repeated at the second third 
of the journey and at its termination. The rice- 
vessel IS finally dashed on the ground, and its 
fragments so shattered that water will not remain 
upon them. [The variations encountered here in 
the practice of the dillerent schools are numerous. 
Some walk along strewing small pieces of iron or 
roasted grains of rice ujum the pound, while they 
recite or sing Yama-hymns. The Madhyandinas 
deposit a rice-clod at the place of death, one near 
the door as they leave the house, one for the hhutas 
half-way between the dwelling and the place of 
cremation, and one for the wind as soon as the place 
of cremation is reached, while one is deposited in 
the hand of the deceased.] 

2 . Cremation.—Special reflations, particularly 
as to its orientation, are offered for the choice of 
the place of cremation, wliich in some respects 
resembles the place of otl'ering for the gods, while 
in others it is quite dillerent. The duly selected 
spot is purified, and a formula is eii ployed to 
scare away demons or ghosts. The kind of wood 
used, the size and orientation of the pyre, anti 
everything of a like kind are regulated by rigid 
prescription, scarcely anythinj^ being left to caprice. 
The corpse is now (or later) laid on the pyre, the 
threatls which bind the thumbs are loosed, the 
cords which hold the bier together are severed, and 
the bier itstdf is flung into the water or laid on the 
pyre, upon which tiie fires of the deceased also find 
a place. When all is done according to rule, the 
anustarani cow is brought forward, and so held by 
the relatives of the deceased that the youngest of 
them touches her hind-uuarters, while the others 
are so arranged that an older person always touches 
a younpr. The cow may either he slaughtered or 
—manifestly in connexion with a later custom—let 
go. The latter course must be followed in the case 
of one who has presented no animal-offerings. The 
animal is in that case led round the fires, the pyre, 
and the corpse, and with certain forniulsB set free. 
To the north of the pyre the widow of the deceased 
crouches do>vn, but (with formulae which originally 
belonged to an entirely diti'erent ritual) is called on 
to rise and return to the world of life. There, too, 
is placed the bow of the deceased, which is after¬ 
wards cast upon the pyre. Upon the openings of 
the face are laid small pieces of gold, or at least 
melted butter is allowed to tricKle down upon 
them. The sacrificial utensils of the dead, whicli 
he has had in his ix) 8 session since the kindling o; 
the fires, are distriouted over his limbs, those o: 
them that have a cavity beiu^ filled with butter— 
plainly for the purpose of feeding the lire; the two 
millstones (according to one version) are appro¬ 
priated by the son, and so is everything made of 
copper, brass, or clay. In like manner the parts 
of the cow are distributed over the members of the 
deceased : the caul, for instance, being laid on his 
head and face, the kidneys (for Yama’s dogs) being 
placed in his hands, along with a lump of curd) 
(for Mitra-Varuna) if he has presented sdmndyya 
offerings. Before or during the jirocess of cremation 
[here, as almost everywhere, different opinions pre¬ 
vail in the schools] tlie pyre is asperged after r 
fashion that may still he observed : the persoi 
f»erforming this ouice walks round the pyre carryin; 
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n his left shoulder a pitcher, in the back of which 
Iiere has been made, by an axe or a stone, a hole 
.hrough which the water runs out. After a triple 
jircuinambulation he casts the pitcher behind him. 

Now begins the crematioriy which is regarded as 
an offering into the fire, conducting the corpse to 
heaven as a sacrificial gift. In the Daksma-^re 
.re ottered libations for Agni, Kama, Loka, etc., 
and finally a libation on the breast of the deceased 
to Agni, ‘ who is now to be born of him as he once 
was of Agni.’ If the man wsus an Anahitagni, the 
firebrand_ is taken from the domestic fire; if he 
was an Ahitagni, the cremation is performed by 
ihe flames of the three or live fires kept up by him. 
Note is taken of which fire reaches him first, and 
t is augured therefrom whether the deceased has 
gone into the world of the gods or of the manesy or 
nto some other world. To the north-east of the 
havanlya a knee-deep trench is dug, in which a 
:ertain water-plant is placed—clearly an ancient 
iiiperstition—in order to cool the heat of the fire, 
'lie traditional explanation of the custom is that 
the dead man rises from the trench and ascends 
along with the smoke to heaven.’ Behind the 
►yre a goat is fastened, but in such a manner that 
X is possible for it to break away, and, if it does 
so, nothing is done to prevent it. The cremation 
is accompanied by a number of verses or songs 
selected according to the school to which the 
deceased belonged. While the pyre continues to 
blaze, the relatives move olf without looking round. 
The officiant gives them seven pebbles, which on 
their way home they scatter with the left hand 
turned downwards. [According to the prescription 
of anotlier school, three trenches are dug behind 
the pyre ; they are then tilled with water from an 
uneven number of pitchers, and gravel is thrown 
in. The relatives enter the trendies, touch the 
water, and then creep tlirough branches set in the 
ground behind, and bound together by a rope made 
of c?ar 6 /m-straw. Tlie last to creep through tears 
the branches apart. Gautama directs a thorny 
branch, Vaikhanasa a grass snare, to be held in 
front of them, under which they must creep.] The 
company, as they leave the place of cremation, must 
restrain themselves from any exhibition of mourn¬ 
ing, and go forward with heads bent down, enter¬ 
taining one another with well-omened speeches 
and virtuous tales. Many tears, it is said, burn 
the dead (cf. Kaf/huvanUay viii. 8 G). Yudhisthira 
is rebuked by Vyasa for bewailing the death of his 
nephew. Story-tellers (paurdnikas, etc.) are there¬ 
fore engaged in order to drive away by their skill 
the sorrows of the relatives (Lilders, ZDMG Iviii. 

706 tt'.). 

3 . Udakakarman.—The ottering of water to the 
deceased which follows is carrieaout in a variety 
of ways. According to one view, all the relatives 
—down to the seventh or tenth generation—must 
enter the water. They wear only a single gar¬ 
ment, and the sacrificial cord hangs over the right 
shoulder; many also direct that the hair must be 
dishevelled and dust thrown upon the body. They 
turn their face towards the south, plunge under 
the water, call upon the dead by name, and otter 
him a handful of water. Then they emerge, bow 
the left knee, and wring their dripping garment. 

An interesting: usape prevails at the present day. Immediately 
after the bath a quantity of boiled rice and peas is set out fur the 
crows (Caland, p. 7B). This recalls the primitive notion that the 
dead appear as birds, and the comparison of the Mai-uts with 
birds, for the MarxUs are an offshoot from the cult of the dead. 
Scarcely anything connected with the history of cults c^n be 
seen more Interesting or more strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
times than an enormous l*ipal tree—not the one sacred to the 
Buddhist community on the western side of the Kfupa—growing 
to the north of the Buddhist sanctuary at Bodh-Gaya, beneath 
which offerings to the manfi are continuously presented, while 
blackbirds fly to and fro amongst its branenes. 

After the bath the relatives seat themselves 
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a clean irrstssy spot, where they are regaled ceremony is to be held on the day of new moon. 


with stories or Yaraa-songa. They do not return 
to the village till the first star shows itself, or 
the sun is partly set, or the herds come home. 
At the door of the house they chew leaves of 
the pichuTuanda (Azadirachta indica)^ rinse their 
mouth, touch water, fire, cow-dung, etc., or inhale 
the smoke of a certain species of wood, tread upon 
a atone, and then enter. 

4 . A^aucha (uncleanness).—The occurrence of 
death renders those associated with it unclean— 
a condition which lasts from 1 to 10 days, and 
is variously regulated according to circumstances 
and the usages of particular scliools. ‘ After ten 
days’ the mourning ceremonies for Indumati are 
ended {RaghuvamM^ viii. 73). The prescriptions 
to be attended to during the d^aucha are nartly 
negative—in so far as they forbid certain things, 
such as the cutting of the hair and beard, study 
of the Vedas, offerings ; and partly positive 

— e.g. the enjoining of certain offerings. The first 
night a rice-ball is offered to the dead, before and 
after which water for washing is poured out for 
him, and he is called on by name. Milk and 
water are set out for him in the open air. Many 
set out perfumes and drinks for him, as well as a 
lamp to facilitate his progress through the terrible 
darkness that enshrouds the road to the city of 
Yama. Others cause a trench to be dug, into 
which perfumes and flowers are cast, while a pot 
suspcnaed by a noose is hung over it. Even to¬ 
day the notion is to be met with that a thread 
serves the spirit of the deceased as a ladder to reach 
the drink suspended W it (Caland, p. 88 ). 

5 . Saiiichayana.—The collecting of the bones 
after cremation is usually carried out on an 
uneven day; according to some, during the dark 
half of the month, and under certain constella¬ 
tions. For the bones of a man a plain urn is 
employed ; for those of a woman, a ‘ female ’ one, 
i.e. one adorned with breasts. The bones are 
picked up one by one, with the thumb and ring- 
finger, and are laid without noise in the urn. 
Among the Taittiriyas this duty is performed by 
women, regarding the selection of whom the pre¬ 
scriptions vary. According to the rules of i>au- 
dliayana they must attach a fruit of the hj'hatl- 
plant to their left hand with a dark-blue and a red 
thread, mount upon a stone, wipe their hands 
once with an ajoa/ziarya-plant, and with closed 
eyes collect the bones with the left hand. The 
urn, which is closed with a lid, is placed in a 
trench prepared in the same manner as the place 
of cremation, and having no flow to it except rain¬ 
water ; or it may be laid under the root of a tree. 
Others place grass and a yellow cloth in a trench, 
and then throw in the bones. From the latest 
period we have an account of how one ‘ puts [the 
remains] into a little now barrel, and throws them 
into the water, if there be any at hand, or, if not, 
into some desert and lonely place.’ Tlie Kapola- 
llanias tie up the bones in a piece ‘ of silken cloth, 
and the bundle so made is suspended to the bough 
of a tree in the burning-ground’ {JASB iii. 8 , 
p. 489; Caland, 105^^). Many schools enjoin a 
second cremation, in which the bones that have 
survived the first process are pulverized, mixed 
with butter, and then oll’ered in the fire. 

6 . Santikarman.—This is another important 
department of the death-ritual. [In many cere¬ 
monies it comes at the point we have now reached, 
in many not till after the kvnahdnakarana. The 
reason for this appears to be that the sairichayana 
and the ^niasdnakaratia were originally parallel 
usages, which were only afterwards brouglit into 
connexion, and the .Santikarman continued in 
several schools to hold the place which belonged 
to it at first.] According to A 6 valayana, die 


me same autnoricy aireci-s cnac a uic, wn-n 
and fireplace, is to be carried southwards and set 
down at a cross-road or elsewhere; then the par¬ 
ticipants are to circumambulate it thrice, striking 
the left thigh with the left hand. [Others kindle 
an ordinary fire at a spot between the villa^je and 
the hnaidna ground.] Then they return without 
looking round, touch water, and furnish them¬ 
selves with a number of new articles—jugs, jars, 
fire-sticks of iami-wood, etc. The fire is kindled 
afresh, and they sit till nightfall around it, enter¬ 
taining one another with auspicious stories. When 
the stillness of night reigns, an uninterrupted 
stream of water is poured around the house from 
the south to the north side of the door, and then 
the participants take their places on an ox-skin 
that is spread for them. The formulm uttered 
during this and other parts of the ceremony have 
regard to life and the averting of death. A stone 
is laid down to the north of the fire, ‘to keep off 
death.* The young women anoint their eyes with 
fresh butter. Many texts speak also of the leading 
around of an ox, of which the company take hold 
and walk behind it: the one who closes the pro¬ 
cession has to obliterate the footmarks. A strange 
notion entertained by certain Indian tribes is cited 
by Caland (/.c.) from the Bombay Gazetteer (xiii. 

passim)^ to the effect that, at an assembly held 
on the 12 th day, the dead man takes possession of 
one of the company and intimates what his friendi 
are to do for him, or takes leave of his relatives. 

The fundamental aim of the kdntikarynan is to 
take effective measures to ward off evil and to 
return to ordinary life. Hence even the fire that 
served the deceased is removed—not, however, by 
the door—and extinguished outside. Its ashes are 
placed on a mat or in an old basket, and carried to 
the south or the south-west, where they are set 
down on a saliferous, and therefore unfruitful, 
iece of ground (Caland, 114). The new fire is 
indled by the eldest son, after (or, sometimes, 
before) the removal of the old. The Rigveda is 
acquainted \vith a similar ceremonial, but the 
details of the ritual are considerably different 
(Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. ii. 10811'.). 

Many of the ceremonies prescribed by the ritual Jiteratnre 
for the idntikarman are connected by gome authorities with 
the ^ma^dna : e.t(. the digging of seven trenches to represent 
the seven rivers is met with sometimes in the one ceremony, 
sometimes in the other; but for the general Interest of the 
subject it is a matter of no great importance to what part of 
the death-ritual we assign particular actions. 

7 . Pitfmedha or Sma^ana.—The questions for 
whom and at what time the &ma.Sana is to be 
performed have given rise to ritual discu.ssion, 
and have been variously answered by the different 
schools. The 8 ea.son of the year and the reigning 
constellations are also of significance; on tlie 
whole, a preference seems to nave been given to 
the day of the new moon. On the j)receding day 
certain plants are rooted up at the spot destined 
for the hna^dnUf to the north of which earth is 
dug up, and from this are made the 60Q-24(X) 
bricks which serve for the structure, besides tlie 
number (not precisely defined) employed for pack¬ 
ing. The urn with the ashes is brought and laid 
between threepa^d.^a-stakes driven into the ground 
inside a hut which must be between the village 
and the ^moAdna spot. If the bones are not to be 
found in the trench mentioned above, dust is taken 
from this spot, or the dead man is called upon from 
the bank of a river, and then any small animal 
(this being taken to represent him) that ha})|)ens 
to spring upon an outspread cloth is treated as if 
it were the bones. Upon the three stakes is filaeed 
a perforated vessel containing sour milk and whey, 
which trickles through the numerous holes upon 
the urn below. To trumpet blast and the sound 
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of the lute the company circumambulate the spot 
after the fashion already described (striking the 
left thigh with the hand, eto.), and fan the urn 
with the extremities of their garments. [Many 
ritual authorities speak also of song and dance 
and female dancers: some do not mention the 
hut; others have additions to, or modifications of, 
the above. The variations are great, indeed : t,g. 
some place an empty kettle in the hut, and beat it 
with an old shoe.] 

The ceremonies take place during the first, 
middle, and last parts of the night. The com¬ 
pany repairs quite early to the ^maMna spot, 
regarding whose extent there are widely deviating 

f )re 8 criptions. It must be out of sight of the vil- 
age, in a hidden situation, yet visited by the rays 
of the midday sun. The spot must be staked off and 
surrounded with a rope, and-—as in the case of the 
agnichayana, with whose ritual the hna^dna has 
many points of contact—its surface must be covered 
with small stones. Furrows must be opened with 
a plough drawn by six or more oxen, and various 
seeds cast into them. In the middle of the ground 
a hole is made, into which gravel, saliferous earth, 
etc., are cast. Milk from a cow whose calf died is 
poured into the half of a bowl and stirred up with 
groats into a kind of drink ; and this, or some¬ 
thing else, is set out as food for the dead. [Towards 
the south (according to some) two crooked trenches 
are to be opened, and filled with milk and water. 
It may be mentioned, as one of the numerous 
and frequently characteristic details, that in the 
kmakdna a piece of reed is immured, apparently 
to serve the purpose of a boat to the deceased (ci. 
above, p. 475^).] The bones are laid down upon a 
bed of cfar^Aa-grass, arranged in the figure of a 
man, covered with an old cloth, and asperged. 
The urn is destroyed. Over the remains is erected 
the monument, which conforms to a definitely 
prescribed plan, and in which the present writer 
sees the precursor of the stu-oa of later days. 
When the structure has reached a certain height, 
food for the dead is walled in. After its com¬ 
pletion, the kmakCma is covered with earth, and 
water is poured over it from pitchers which it 
is the custom to destroy, or it is bestrewn with 
a-naAvi-plants and A:wAa-grass. Much is done 
also to separate the world of the living from 
that of the dead : the boundary betw'ixt them is 
marked by lumps of earth, stones, and branches; 
and the same purpose is served by the uttering of 
certain formulae. 

The soul of the deceased does not pass at once 
into the world of the 1 ‘itaras ; it remains separate 
from them for a time as a preta^ or ‘ spirit,’ and 
has special ofi’erings presented to it. But, after 
the lapse of a certain period, or when some for¬ 
tunate circumstance occurs, the dead man reaches 
the circle of the manes through the instrumentality 
of the sapindikarana. The grandfather now drops 
out, since,’ as a rule, only three rice-balls are 
presented ; but, as one of the vianeSy \\q receives 
liis place in the ancestor-cult. This cult has 
struck its roots deep in Indian life. To feed the 
ancestors, to proi)itiate or keep them away, and 
to summon uieir aid, are the purposes served 
by the kraddhas described in ritual- and law¬ 
books. The krCiddhas are ottered either on specia 
occasions, when fortunate occurrences take place 
or regularly at certain periods of time, lo tin 
first category belong the birth of a son, the 
nCnnakarana^ and other festivals, when the 7nai}es 
are spoken of as ‘ cheerful,’ and are honoured in 
the same way as the gods : to the second belong 
the daily w^orship of the inanes, that on the day 
of the new moon, the monthly worship, the great 
ottering to the manes at the four month.s sacri¬ 
fices, at the s(*ma-sacrifices, and the asiakCt cele 


nation with the anva^^akyaf which coincide with 
-he close of the year (see, for details, the present 
writer’s sketch in GIAP iii. 2). 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Indian, non-Aryan).—i. Conception of death : not 
due to natural causes.—The conception of death 
among the non-Aryan tribes of India does not 
materially differ from that entertained by other 
savage and semi-savage races. Death is not re¬ 
garded as the result of natural causes, but is sup¬ 
posed to be ilue to the interference of devils, demons, 
or other evil spirits. This is particularly the case 
with diseases like dementia, the delirium of fever, 
and the like, which seem to indicate action by 
some indwelling spirit. This belief is naturally 
extended to accidents caused by wild animabs, and 
deaths due to epidemic diseases, each of which is 
attributed to the working of a special disease- 
spirit. Hence many of these tribes use si^ecial 
means to identify tlio spirit, and the methods usu¬ 
ally partake of the nature of Shamanism. 'Die 
soul, again, is regarded as a little man or animal 
occupying the individual, which causes him to 
move. It leaves the body through the skull- 
sutures or other pure orifices of the body, in the 
case of persons who have lived virtuous lives; in 
the case of the wicked, by one or other of the 
impure exits. The soul may at times live apart 
from the body—a theory which explains to those 
who hold it the m.iiirc of dreams and the danger 
of waking a sleeper. There may be more souls 
than one, and these may have separate abodes—a 
belief accounting for the performance among some 
tribes of funeral rites at the place of death, at the 
grave, or at some other spot, where ollerings are 
made to a[»pease the spirit, and explaining much 
of the vagueness which characterizes their funeral 
ceremonie.s. The soul, again, is believed to he 
mortal ; and with their lack of interest in their 
national history, and their imperfect recollection 
of past events, these people, alter a time, regard 
their deceased ancestors as no longer objects of 
reverence or fear, and the attention of the sur¬ 
vivors is concentrated on the more recently dead. 
The soul, when it leaves the body, is figured as a 
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naked, feeble mannikin, exposed to all kinds of 
injury until, by the pious care of its friends, a new 
body is provided for it. This often takes the form 
of a temporary refuge—a hut, a stone, a tree, or 
a piece or sacred grass. Or tlie soul may abide in 
an animal or insect; and this temporary refuge, 
or, among tribes who accept the theory of metem¬ 
psychosis, this form of re-birth, may be identihed 
W laying out ashes or Hour at the scene of death. 
These, when carefully examined, often show the 
footmarks of the creature by which the soul has 
been occupied. Among the jun|jle tribes the soul 
is commonly supposed to abide m a tree—a belief 
whicli may in some instances have been suggested 
by the habit of tree-burial (see § 4 (A)). In W. India 
a common refuge of the soul is the jlvkhadiiy or 
* life-stone,* which is selected at the time of the 
funeral rites, and to wliich oiferings and libations 
are made. This naturally leads to a further de¬ 
velopment, when a rude image of the deceased 
is made, placed among the household gods, and 
honoured with gifts of food and drink. In some 
cases, as among the Kachins of Upper Burma, an 
attempt is made to enclose the soul witliin a bar¬ 
rier 01 bamboos, from which it is solemnly released 
at the termination of the funeral rites {Gazetteer 
UpperBurma^l. i. 409). Sometimes, again, during 
this intermediate period, the soul is believed to 
haunt tlio scene ot death, and at a later period it 
abides in the grave or at the cremation-ground. 
When beliefs such as these are current among the 
people, it is obviously of supreme importance that 
the funeral rites should be duly performed. No 
infective tabu is more dangerous tlian that which 
proceeds from a corpse unpurihed by the customary 
rites; and perhaps no people in the world devote 
more anxious care than tlie Hindus to placating 
tlie friendly, and repressing or scaring away the 
malignant, spirits of the dead. 

2. Spirits friendly and malignant—The line 
between these two classes of spirits is clearly 
drawn, and it is based on the close family- and 
clan-organization of the non-Aryan tribes. The 
souls of the family dead, unless they are irritated 
by neglect, are generally benevolent; the souls of 
strangers are, as a rule, malevolent and hostile. 
In the case of the former no means of placation 
are neglected. Some tribes, after the soul has left 
the body, endeavour to recall it, and invite it to 
abide with them as a house-guardian ; others make 
a miniature bridge to enable it, as it returns, to 
cross a stream, and thus evade the water-spirit 
(cf. art. Bridge, ii. 2, e) ; others, again, make a 
pretence of capturing the soul and bringing it back 
to its home. The provision of fire and light for 
the soul, either in the hoii.se itself or at the grave, 
is more general. Sometimes rites are performed 
to ^uide the soul to its longed-for place of rest; 
or it is solemnly invited to leave tlie grave and 
ascend to the other world, where it is welcomed by 
the friends Avho have gone before—a conception of 
the realm of the sainted dead which may have 
been independently arrived at by the non-Aryan 
tribes, thoujfdi the details may be due to Hindu 
influence. To secure the peaceful departure of the 
soul, it is essential that the due e^ess should be 
provided for it by removing the dying person into 
tlie open air or into an upper chamber—a precau¬ 
tion which po.ssesses the additional advantage of 
relieving the house from the death-tabu. With 
the same object, the skull is often broken at tlie 
time of cremation. AVhen deatli occurs, the soul 
is placated by the wailing of its relatives; or, as 
among the Kilndhs, it is exhorted to keep quiet, 
to employ its time in working in the otlier world, 
and not to transform itself into a tiger and plague 
its friends (Ki.sley, TC i. 408). More remark¬ 
able is the procedure of the NfgaB of Assam, 
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who curse the evil spirit which has removed their 
friend, and tlireaten to attack it with their spears 
(^^/xxvi. 195, xxvii. 34 ; Dalton, 40). This custom 
apparently does not prevail among the Manipur 
branch of the tribe (T. C. Hodson, TU Naga Tribes 
of Manipur, 1911, p. 146 fl‘.). 

After death, the wants of the dead are provided 
for by gifts of food and drink (see art. Food FOR 
THE DEAD). Among some tribes the feeling pre¬ 
vails that tlie goods of the dead man should 
approjiriated to his use, and not taken by his 
friends, lest the envious spirit may return and 
claim them (Dalton, 21, 205; cf. Crawley, Mystic 
Rose, Lond. 1902, p. 98). In some cases a viaticum, 
in the shape of a coin or some article of value, is 
placed with the corpse to support it on its way to 
the other world, as among the Pahftria (Hosten, 
‘Paharia Burial-Customs,’ Anthropos, iy. 670, 672), 
But people in this grade of culture, while strictly 
governeu by a regard for precedents, contrive to 
evade the auty by placing worthless representa¬ 
tions of the dead man’s elTects in the grave, or by 
merely waving them over his pyre (Hivers, Tne 
TodaSy 362 f.). The arms and implements which 
are often buried with the corpse, or placed upon 
the grave, are obviously intended for the protection 
or use of the dead ; and these are sometimes inten¬ 
tionally broken, either in the belief that, if left 
uninjured, they are useless to the dead, or tc 
render them unavailable, and thus prevent the 
rifling of the tomb. Special clothing is also some¬ 
times provided for the soul, and, as the garments 
of the dead man are supposed to be infected by 
the death-tabu, they are generally presented to 
some menial priest, whose sanctity guards him 
from danger in using them. Ornaments are some¬ 
times placed in the grave: a set of diadems, for 
instance, like those or Mycenae having been found 
in a S. Indian interment at Tinnevelly, where they 
were probably depo.sited as amulets to protect the 
soul from evil spirits (Thurston, Notes, 149 f.). 
Some deposit wdtii the dead a prayer written by 
the tribal priest; others, like the GAros of Assam, 
slay a dog at the grave to guide the soul to Chik- 
mang, the tribal paradise ; or, as among theGonds, 
clay images of horses, on whicli the soul may ride to 
heaven, are placed on the tomb (A. Plaj^fair, The 
GaroSy 1909, p. 109; Oppert, 84 f.). Closely con¬ 
nected with this is the custom of slaying human 
victims at the funeral, in order that they may 
accompany and serve the soul. Some of tlie wilder 
Assam and Burma tribes, down to quite recent 
times, killed slaves with this object {Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, I. i. 553 ; F. Mason, Burmnh, 
1860, p. 92 f.). Blood being the favourite form of 
refresliment for the dead, it is provided by animal 
sacrifices. The victim is often slain at the grave, 
and its blood is poured upon it. The Andamanese 
mother places a shell full of her milk on the grave 
of her child, and the Dosadh of the United Pro¬ 
vinces pours blood into a pit, so that it may reach 
the soul {JAI xW. 142; Crooke, TCii. 354). With 
the same intention water is jioured on the grave, 
or dropped into the mouth of the dead or dyinR 
man. Many articles of food placed with the aead 
serve the additional purpose or scaring evil spirits. 
Kites such as these, performed at the grave, natur¬ 
ally develop into a periodical feast held in the 
house or in some holy place ; food, again, is offered 
to a rude image representing the dead. The flnal 
stage is reached when it comes to be believed that, 
by feeding the tribal priest or a Brahman, the food 
passes on for the use of the soul. 

3 . Rites performed to repel evil spirits.—The 
rites performed in the ca.se of the malignant dead 
assume another form. Such sjiirits are the souls 
of those who have been re»novcd from this world 
by an untimely or tragical death—those of the 
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murdered, tlie iinburied, tlje unmarried, diildlesa 
women, robbers, men of evil life, and stramwa 
'Fheae are included under the general title oChhiit 
(Skr. hhuta, ‘formed,’ ‘ produced’)—a term which 
does not necessarily connote malignancy, but ia 
now generally accepted in this sense. They all 
cherish feelings of envy and malignancy towards 
the living, and it is necessary to placate or, more 
generally, to re])ress and coerce them. The souls 
of the unmarried dead are often propitiated by a 
mock posthumous marriage, in which a boy or girl 
represpts the dead youth or maiden. For the 
unburied dead a mock funeral is performed over 
such relics of the dead as may have l)een recovered, 
or over an image representing the deceased. The 
soul of a dead bandit, as among some of the robber 
tribes of N. India, is sometimes deified and wor¬ 
shipped. The most common example of the dis¬ 
contented soirit is the churtl of N. India, or, as 
she is called in the S., almntin, the spirit of 
a childle.ss woman, or of one who has died within 
the period of sexual impurity. Like ilernons in 
<»ther countries, she has her feet turned backwards, 
and is much dreaded. She is repelled by scattering 
grain on the road from her grave. When she rises, 
>he halts to collect this, until the morning call of 
(die cock forces her to return—a practice extended 
even to the benignant dead by the Pahariaa of 
British Sikkim, who drive a nail through each 
linger and toe of a prospective chuj-el^ to preve.nt 
her from harassing the living (Ho.sten, 673, 679). 
The ghost of a mutilated person is ahso an object 
of fear ; but, except among the Chakmas of the E. 
frontier (Lewin, Hill Tracts^ 74), there .seems to 
bo no Indian examiile of the custom of mutilating 
the corpses of enemies to prevent them from 
‘walking’ (though Hosten, 679, records, without 
having been able to obtain any explanation for it, 
the cu.stom of the YilkhAs of British Sikkim, who, 

‘ when a man has died, split open his hands from 
the middle knucklc.s to the wrist’). Spirits of this 
description of the malignant dead are repelled in 
various ways. Some tribes have an annual ghost- 
hunt, by which the evil spirits are scared from the 
house and village. Guns are fired, gongs and drums 
are beaten, and rockets are exploded. Dances and 
other revels, in which the rules of morality are 
disregarded—indecency being a mode of scaring 
evil spirits—are performed. Sometimes the rite 
takes the form of a mock combat—one band of 
lerformers representing the evil, and another the 
riendly, spirits ; and it is always arranged that 
the latter .shall be victorious (Lewin, Wild 
185). Some tribes measure the corpse, or watch it 
until it is buried, lest it may be occupied by an 
evil spirit. 

The devices intended to prevent the return of 
malignant spirits are manifold. In some cases a 
cairn is raised over the grave (§ 4 {d))j or, as an 
additional precaution, the excavation is filled up 
with stones or thorns; or, as among many of the 
wilder tribes, the body is buried face downwards—- 
a practice adopted by the Thugs. In Upper India 
the ghosts of menial tribes, such as sweepers, are 
so much dreaded that riots have followed an 
attempt to bury their dead in the usual way with 
the face turned to the sky. Sometimes the grave 
is enclo.sed by a fence too high for the ghost to 
‘take it,’ particularly without a ‘run.’ ouch an 
enclosure has the additional advantage of marking 
the place as tabu, and was the orijnn of the stone 
circles, erected round cairns, whimi subsequently 
developed into the artistic railings of Buddhist 
stupas. Another common method is to deceive 
the spirit by carrying out the corpse feet foremost 
or by a special door, so that it may be unable tc 
find its way back, by removing the house-ladder, 
or by forcing the bearers to carry their burden af 
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a trot and to change places on the road. Special 
precautions are taken not to name the dead, at 
east for some time after death, lest the soul may 
jonsider it an invitation to return. 

A. Methods of disposal of the dead.—(a) Canni¬ 
balism. —Of that most archaic method of dispo.sal 
of the dead, the funeral feast, ‘ when the meat 
is nothing less than the corpse of the departed 
kinsinan’ (llartland, LP ii. 278), India has so far 
supplied no clear examples. There are, however, 
cases of eating the aged with a view to reproducing 
the virtues or powers of the departed, as among 
the Lushais of Assam, and the Chingpaws and 
Was of Upper Burma (Lewin, Hill Tracts, 107 ; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. i. 436, 406). But this 
custom is conlined to the most isolated and savage 
tribes, and the similar tradition recorded by Dalton 
(220 f.) of the Birhor.s of Chota Nagpur is probably 
quite baseless — possibly an echo of a story told 
of tribes much further east. 

{b) Dolmeyis and other stone monuments. —The 
earliest form of corpse-dis])osal of which i)hysical 
evidence exists is that in dolmens, kistvaens, and 
other forms of stone monuments, of which India 
furnishes numerous examples. Though sporadic 
remains of such structures have been found in 
many parts of N. India, the assertion of Fergns.son 
{Hude Stone Moiiuments, 475 f.) may be accepted 
as generally correct, that they are peculiar to the 
country south of the Vindhyan Hills, and are numer¬ 
ous in the country drained by the Ciodavari and its 
allluenU, and in particular in the valley of the 
Kistna and its tributaries, on both sides of the 
Ghats, through Coimbatore down to Cape Comorin, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Con- 
jeeveram. The most complete aiicount of these 
stone monuments is that of Breeks, who describes 
them under three head.s—cairns, or rather moiinds 
enclosed by a stone circle; barrows; and kist¬ 
vaens. In the cairns have been discovered earthen 
jars containing fragments of burnt bones, and 
some beautiful bronze vessels, probably imported 
from Babylonia or some other foreign country. 
Questions connected with the origin, purpose, and 
date of this series of monuments have given rise 
to much controversy. The fact that stone circles, 
of a form analogous to that of the ancient monu¬ 
ments, are used by the modern Todas has led to the 
inference that the members of this tribe are the 
successors of, or closely allied to, the old circle- 
builders. The character of the remains discovered 
does not, as a rule, suggest a date earlier than the 
Iron Age, which, if the analogy of Europe be 
accepted (though there are no materials for such 
a comparison), need not inii)ly a date earlier than 
850-600 H.C. But V. A. Smith {IGf, new ed,, 
1908, ii. 98) supnoses that the Iron Age in N. 
India may go back to 1500 or even 2000 B.C. The 
difficulty 01 fixing an approximate date for these 
structures largely depends upon the fact that 
modern tribes, like the Kols and their kinsfolk in 
Chota Nagf)ur, as well as the Nagas and Kh.asis 
of Assam, still erect stone monuments of a tyne 
closely resembling the pre-historic examnles. The 
modern funeral monuments of the Khasis have 
been fully described by Gurdon {The Khasis, 144 ffi), 
who divides them into three classes—those intended 
as seats for the souls of the dead while their bones 
are l>eing conveyed to the tribal ossuary ; memorial 
stones erected in honour of deceased ancestors; 
and stones which mark tanks used for purifying 
the mourners from the death tabu. Many monu¬ 
ments in Madras and among the tribes of the E. 
frontier take the form of ossuaries, into which the 
bones are removed after disinterment. 

(c) Exposure to beasts and birds of jrrey. —Among 
other modes of disposal of the dead the most crude 
is that of exposure of the remains to beasts and 
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birds of prey. This custom still prevails among 
the Tibetans and certain tribes of the N. frontier, 
where it probably originated from the difficulty o: 
roviding wood lor cremation, or excavating graves 
uring the severe winter of these regions. At a 
later period it was re-introduced from Persia by 
the Parsis. Among the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Peninsula tliis method is occasionally employed 
for those dying in a state of tabu, as is the case 
with the Paharias of Bengal, the Nftgas of Assam, 
and some menial tribes in the northern plains 
(Dalton, 274; JAI xi. 203; Rice, Essays^ 60; 
Crooke, TO ii. 92, i. 7, iii. 144). 

{d) Cairn-burial. —The idea of protecting the 
corpse from violation, and the desire to prevent 
the ghost from ‘ walking,’ account for cairn-inter¬ 
ment, which was used by the early tribes of S. 
India, and is found at the present time among the 
Bhils of Bombay [BG xii. 87), the Kachins of 
Upper Burma {GazcttMr Upper Burma, I. i. 303, 
409), and some of the Assam tribes (Dalton, 9; 
Kisley, TO ii. 112). From such cairns the stupas 
of the Binliihists have been developed. 

{e) Cave-burial. —Cave-burial, common in other 
regions of E. and S. Asia, does not seem to have 
prevailed widely in India. But it must be re¬ 
membered that many <!aves have been occupied 
continuously even to the })resent day, and thus 
the evidence may have become obliterated, and 
numbers of them may .still remain unexplored. In 
Malabar, however, sepulchral chambers excavated 
ill tlie laterite and containing clay vessels and iron 
implements have been discovered ; and in the same 
class are the jxtniiu-kuU, the name of which is 
based on the absurd belief that they were the 
abodes of the Pandava heroes of the Mahdbhdrata 
{JAI XXV. 371 f. ; Thurston, Notes, 148). See also 
the account of cave-burials in ‘anterior India,’ a 
region not capable of identification, by Nicolo 
Conti {India in tJie xvth Cent., ed. Ii. H. Major, 
Hakluyt 8 oc., 1857). 

(/) House-burial. —Cave-burial naturally leads 
to house-burial, and the examples of this practice 
are abundant. More than one reason probably led 
to the adoption of the custom—the desire to retain 
the corpse in the house in the hope of its revival; 
the dread lest the relics might be u.sed for purposes 
of black magic ; or the hope that the soul oi the 
ancestor thus buried might be re-incarnated in 
the person of some female member of the family. 
This last belief seems to be most general, and the 
custom, sometimes with this explanation, has been 
recorded among the Andamanese {JAI xii. 141, 
144 ; Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65), the 
Nagas of Assam {JAI xxvi. 200), the Was and 
allied Burman tribes (Scott, Burma, 408), and some 
Madras and Panjab tribes (Thurston, Notes, 155 ; 
PAgi.123). 

{g) Disposal in water. —The custom of consigning 
the dead to water is more common. Among ortho¬ 
dox Hindus, the bone.s and ashes after cremation 
are deposited in a river or tank at some sacred 
place. Among the lower tribes, in most parts of 
the country, the corpse is often flung into the 
nearest river, sometimes after a perfunctory 
attempt at cremation liy singeing the face and 
beard. It has been suggested that this method 
of di.sposal is in some cases based upon the desire 
to free the bones rapidly from the products of 
decomposition, and thus to placate the .spirit; but 
more usually the intention is simply to get rid as 
quickly as possible of the corpse and the tabu 
which emanates from it. Hence it is frequently 
adopted in the ca.se of those dying in a state of 
s[)ccial tabu, a.s, for instam;e, tho.se perishing from 
epidemic disease ; and the bodies of sannydsis and 
other holy men are frequently consigned to running 
water. Sometimes, again, the rite is in the nature 


of sympathetic magic, as when in Bengal those 
dying of leprosy, on the principle of water to water, 
are flung into the Ganges {Asiat. Res. iv. 69; 
Buchanan, E. India, i. 114). , 

(A) Tree-burial. —The practice of tree-burial in 
India seems to depend partly on the desire to 
placate the spirit by saving the remains from the 
attacks of wild animals, and partly on the fact 
that the tree is the haunt of spirits. It is found 
among the Andamanese, Nfigas, and Mariva Gonds 
(JAI xii. 144f., xi. 205, xxvi. 199; Dalton, 43; 
Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 246 ; Hislop, App. 
xiii.). Among the Khftsis of As.sam the corp.se is 
placed in a hollow tree, and the next development 
is the use of a tree-trunk as a coffin, as among the 
Nagas and Kareniiisof Burma ( Dalton, 56; Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, I. i. 528 ; JAI xxvi. 199). 

(t) Platform-burial. —This rite further develops 
into the custom of platform-burial, wliich prevails 
among the Andamanese and some tribes on the 
E. frontier {JAI xii. 144; Census Report Anda¬ 
mans, 1901, 65 ; Lewin, Hill Tracts, 109). Among 
the E. tribes the custom of smoking the corpse is 
freq^ucntly combined with this. 

(j) Jar-burial .—Jar-burial, in the sense that the 
corpse is deposited in an earthenware ve.s.sel, does 
not appear to prevail at pre.sent among the non- 
Aryan tribes; but instances of cor])ses placed in 
targe mortuary jars have been discovered in pre¬ 
historic S. Indian interments {JAI xxv. 374) ; and 
some of these terra-cotta coffins closely resemble 
those found in Babylonia. At present, among,rno.st 
tribes which practi.so cremation, the a.shes and 
bones are deposited in an earthen jar before burial 
or consignment to water. 

{k) Contracted burials .—Besides tbe ordinary 
mode of burial in a recumbent posture, there are 
other methods wliich de.serve special mention. 
First comes what is known as contracted burial, 
when the corpse is interred with the knees closely 
pre.ssed against the breast. Tbe tribal distribu¬ 
tion of this practice does not throw much light 
upon its origin or significance. It is found among 
.some of the more .savage tribe.s, sucli as the 
Andamanese and the Pen tribe in Car Nicobar 
JAI xii. 141, 144 ; PNQ, iv. 66); and among the 
Lu.shai.s and Kukis of the E. frontier (Lewin, Hill 
Tracts, 109, Wild Races, 246). Among such people 
it has been suggested that it represents an attempt 
to prevent the gliost from ‘ wallving ’; and in some 
cases, among various races, the thumbs and toes 
of the dead are bound, apparently with this inten¬ 
tion. Another theory is that it symbolizes the jire- 
rnatal position of the child in its mother’s womb. 
In some instance.^ it may be due to the practical 
difliculty of digging a grave of the shape and size 
’n which the body may rest in a recumbent posture ; 
n others it may represent the position of a savage 
sleeping beside a camp lire. It has been adopted 
by some of the religdous orders, like the sannydsis 
N. India and the Shenvi Brlihinans and Lin- 
^ayats of the jouth. Here it probably rejiresents 
he posture of the gui'u engaged in meditation, 
or lecturing to his puiuls, because some of these 
lects place the bodies of their gurus in this posture 
ifter death, and worship them {BG XV. i. 149). 

(/) Shelf - or niche-hurial. —Shelf- or niche-burial, 
n which the corpse is deposited in a chamber or 
javity excavated in the side of the perpendicular 
3ntrance to the grave, seems to be based on the 
ntention of preventing the incumbent earth from 
e.sting upon the corpse and thus incommoding the 
pirit—a feeling which prevails among some wild 
,ribes, like the Miris of Assam (Dalton, 34). It is 
bund among some of the E. and S. tribes, like the 
Kaiipuis of Manipur and the Paniyans of Malabar 
{JAIxwi. 355f.; Thurston, Notes, 144); it has been 
adopted by some religious or semi-religious oiders, 
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like the Jugis of Bengal, and the Kavals or Linga- 
yatH (Kisley, TC i. 359 ; Crooke, TC iii. 19; BG 
XVIII. i. 361) ; and it is the orthodox method 
among Muhammadans, who placo the corn.se in 
a niche [lahd) high enough to allow the spirit to 
rise when the dread angels, Munkar and Nakir, 
come to interrogate it regarding its belief in the 
Prophet and his religion. 

{vii,) Concealed burial. —Concealed burial and 
the obliteration of all marks of the grave appear 
generally to be due to a desire to get rid of the spirit. 

It is found among the wilder trilies in Madras and 
Burma (Oppert, 199 ; Scott, Burma, 408). 

5 . Disinterment of the remains.—The practice 
of disinterment of the remains after decomposition 
has ceased probably rests upon the belief that the 
soul is immanent in the bones. The Andamanese 
and the Nicobarese disinter their dead, wash the 
bones, and, after wrapping them in cloth or loaves, 
re-bury them, or fling them into the jungle, or 
sink them in the sea {JAI xxxii. 209, 219 f., xii. 
143, iv. 465, xi. 295 f.). Among the Kha.sis of Assam 
those who die from infectious disea.se are buried, 
the remains being dug up and (;remated when 
danger from infection is over (Curdon, 137). This 
custom leads, among some tribes, to the provision 
of ossuaries in which the dry bones are stored. 
Such structures are found in E. and S. India (JAI 
v. 40, vii. 21 11'.). ddie same belief in the con¬ 
tinued, though mysterious, oneness of the body 
with its severed parts leads to the formation of 
tribal cemeteries, to which, often from long dis¬ 
tances, as among the Cliinbons of Upper Burma and 
some tribes in the central hills, the bones of tribes¬ 
men are removed {Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 467; 
Dalton, 34, 262). 

6 . Immediate and deferred burial.—In most 
cases climatic conditions iieces.sitate the immedi¬ 
ate disposal of tin; remains by (*reniation or burial. 
'The custom of deferred burial, in which the re¬ 
mains are retained in tin; hou.se to e/iablc friends 
from a distance to pay their last tribute of respe(;t 
to the dead, is less common, and is found chiefly 
among the E. tribes like the Khasis, Nagas, or 
liUshais (Gurdon, 138 ; JAI xxvi. 195 ; Lowin, 
Hill Tractfi, 109). 

7 . Embalming the dead,—Customs of this kind 
naturally develop into the practice of embalming 
the dead, winch is not common in India. In the 
form of preservation of the remains in honey or by 
smoking them over a slow fire, it is found only 
among some of the E. and Burmese tribes (Hooker, 
Hiiiuilayan Journals, ed. London, 1891, 486 f. ; 
Shway Voe [Scott], The Burnuin, ii. .330 f.). 

8. mhumation and cremation.—The methods of 
disposal of the dead which have been considered 
hitnerto are all more or less abnormal. The 
modes now generally adoj)tcd are either simple 
burial in a recumbent position or cremation, we 
may, perhaps, in consideration of the Indian evi¬ 
dence, assume that the most primitive form was 
exposure of the corpse, followe<l by inhumation, 
and then by cremation. It has often been asserte<i 
that cremation was specially an Aryan prac¬ 
tice ; but the evidence from S. India monuments 
indicates that possibly it was only in the case of 
persons of rank that cremation prevailed (cf. art. 
Aryan Religion in vol. ii. p. 16 ). At the same 
time, the facts at our disposal do not enable us 
definitely to decide why cremation displaced in¬ 
humation. Among the Aryans, a.s Ridgeway 
argues {Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 1 . 
ch. vii.), the idea that lire was the only medium by 
which sacrifice could reach the gods may have led 
to the introduction of the process of cremation 
after the belief in an abode in the sky where the 
soul joined the pitri, or sainted dead, had become 
finally established ; and, if it arose, as he argues 
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(16. i. 539 f.), in a forest country, where the hut 
was consumed with the corpse to avoid tabu, 
there seems no reason why it may not have been 
independently discovered by the non-Aryan tribe.s. 

At present it is only the most primitive non- 
Aryan tribes and some ascetic orders who still 
maintain the practice of earth-burial. On the 
other hand, many tribes in a low state of culture 
who now cremate their dead may have adopted 
the practice under Hindu influence. No literary 
evidence exists by which the historical develop¬ 
ment of these customs can be traced. The transi¬ 
tion, however, between the two forms of disposal 
is in many instances clearly indicated. For ex¬ 
ample, among some trit>os the ordinary dead are 
buried, while those under tabu are cremated ; or 
the rich are cremated, while the poor are buried ; 
or the question whicb mode is to be adopted 
depends upon the season of the year in which 
tlie death occurs. Among some tribes we find 
more than one method in use. One clan of the 
Nagas combines platform-burial Avith cremation, 
placing the deed in open coflins raised several feet 
above gnmnd, Avhence tlie remains are sul)se- 
quently removed and burned close by {JAI xi. 
213). 4'iie Iv.imis of Bengal burn, bury, or fling the 
corj>.‘a' oito Avater, as may be convenient at the 
time \f{iH’u;y, i. 395). The Habfiras of the United 
VroMuce.s either cremate or expose their dead in the 
jungde, as best suits their nomadic habits (Crooke, 
TC ii. 476). The Avidest variety of i)racticc ai»j)ears 
among the Nagas, Avho bury, i*xpose on a platform 
or in a tree, and sometimes cremate the cori)se 
after placing it on a platform {JAI xi. 203, 213 ; 
Hudson, 14611'.). After cremation the bones and 
ashes arc usually deposited in a river or tank, the 
vessel Avhile in process of removal to tin; sacred 
pl.ac,(5 being hung in a tree so that the spirit, AA’hen 
so dispo.sed, may revisit the bones. 

9. The death-tabu.—As among all races in the 
same grade of culture, the infciclive tabu arising 
from the corpse is specially dreaded. All avIio 
come in contact Avith the dead are considered to 
be infected. The corpse-bearers, for instance, as 
among the tribes of the central hill tract, have 
their shoulders rubbed Avith oil, milk, and coav- 
dung by the Avomen of the mourning family, Avhile 
they are s})rinkled with coav’s urine from tAvigs of 
the sacred Niui tree {Melia azadirachta). The dread 
of the death-tabu appears throughout the rites of 
mourning, 'riius, among some tribes a special 
dross is provided for the chief mourners, the 
intention possibly being in some cases to di.sguise 
the mourner from the ghost. AVith the same 
object the Andamanese smear their heads Avith 
clay (Temple, Ce7isus Report, 1901, p. 65). As the 
tabu infects the house, no cooking can be done 
there, and the mourners either fast or receive sup- 
plie.s of food from relatives or friends. rer.sons, 
again, Avhen exposed to the death-tabu, are not 
alloAA^ed to leave the liouse or village, lest they may 
infect the neighbourhood. This form of tabu is 
specially ob.served by the E. tribes, like the Nagas 
of A.s.sam and the hill races of Arakan {JA I xi. 
71, xxvi. 191, ii. 240; Hod.son, 173 f.). Tabu is 
also marked by the rule that mourners sleep on the 
ground : partly because, if beds are used during 
this period, they too become infected ; partly be¬ 
cause spirits cannot touch Mother Earth. The 
continence enforced upon mourners is probably, 
as in the case of the sacred dairyman of the 
Todas (Rivers, 100 f.), a precaution against the 
dissipation of physical energy, all of Avhich is 
needed during this critical period. By an ex 
tension of the principles of tabu, if the death-rites 
have been, by a nusconcej)tion, performed for a 
person Avho subsequently returns, he is tabu, be¬ 
cause the y)ower8 of the other world seem to have 
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rojf'cted him as unworthy. The period of talv 
varies the diirerent tribes, and seems usually 

to <lei»end on the time durin;^ whitdi, before tlv 
coinjdetion of the funeral rites, the spirit is sup 
posed to liaunt (he neighbourhood of the place o. 
death or tin* grave. 

10. Purification from the death-tabu.—Purifica 
tion from tabu is elleeted in various ^vays. On 
nietliod is that adopted by the Andanianese am 
Ooiids, who quit the house of death or burn it 
along with some or all of the eH(H‘ts of the dea< 
man {JAI xii. 142 ; Hislop, 19). lint generally 
dune is a special rite of ininlication. This usualh 
consists in ablution, by wliich the clinging .sj)iri 
i)i' tabu is washed from tin; body of the mourner, 
.Sometimes special sul)stan(;(‘s, usnaily the product.^ 
of the sacred cow, are used for this purpose. With 
the same object many touch (ire on their return 
from the funera.1, or })ass llieir feet, wliich natu- 
ralJyare supiKiHcd to be specially liable to infec¬ 
tion, throngli the smoke of burning oil. In other 
cases t he tabu is removed by transferring it, and, 
by a later conception, the sins of (he dcaid man, to 
a scape-anirnal. In its clearest form the rite ap¬ 
peals among the Ha<lagas of ^Madras (Gover, Fol/c~ 
Ao/ufs of A. India^ London, 1872, n. 71 ; ddiui'.ston, 
A’e/c.v, 195 f.). Traces are also found of the re¬ 
markable custom of ‘sin-eating,’ by which the sins 
of the tlead are transferred to a Brahman who 
eats food in the house of death, or even, as used 
to he (ho habit at Tanjore, eats the bones of the 
(lead Baja ground up and mix'ed with rice (Dubois, 
Mamu'rs and 'Jnstonu^, 19U0, p. 3G6). 

J.astly, tlie custom of shaving the mourner may 
he mentioned. The idea seems to be to get rid 
of the death-infection clinging to the hair, whi(4i, 
j/ossibly with the same intention, is often let loo.se 
in mourning, as ia the case with other persons 
under tabu, like the ascetic classes {Madras 
Miiseum Bulletin^ iii. 251 f.). 'riie hair is sometimes 
dedicated to the <icad, as in the Deccan and along 
the lower Himalaya {BG XVIII. i. 364, 149 ; NIN^ 
iii. 117), the intention being to strengtlion the 
feeble .spirit of the decea.se<i by dedicating that 
portion of the human organism which, by its 
growtli, furnislies the strongest proof of vitality 
(Frazer, GB, pt. i. [1911], ‘The Magic Artaud the 
Kvolution of Kings,’ i. 31, 102). M(jrc usually the 
hair is shaven after the mourning period begins, 
or at its close. The shaving is usually confined to 
tin? immediate relatives or kinsmen ; but in some 
eases the whole [lupulation .shave their head.s and 
heard.s uii the death of a Raja, e.^. in Ka.shnur and 
other parts of the Himalaya {NINQ iv, 18, 98 ; 
Drew, Junimoo^ 64). 

Litkkatcre.— For prc-historic internienta, see J. Fergrwsson, 
Unde Stone Mtmuinents, 1872 ; R. B. Foote, Catal. of the 
PreJdst. Antitj. Madras Museum, ISXil ; J. Breeks, Account of 
the Prhn. Tribes nnd Monuin. oj the Niladhiris, 1873. For 
Buddhist and early Kindii remains : A, Cunningham, Archcrol. 
Sierv. Ih'ports, 1862-84, The lihilsa Topes, 1854, The Stupa of 
Tdiarhut, 1879, Mahabodhi, 1892. For the South Indian 
(ribes: E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
Kthno'jr. Sotes in S. India, 1906, Madras Museum 
lialletins, passim, 1896-1909 ; G. Richter, Manual of Coorg, 
1870 ; F, Buchanan, Journey through the Countries of Mysore, 
i’anara, and Malabar, 1807 ; J. A. Dubois, Description of the 
People of India^, 1906; G. Oppert, Original Inhahitants of 
India, 1803; S. P. Rice, Occasional Essays, 1901 ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, 'The Todas, 1906. For the Rtstorn tribes: P. R. T. 
Gurdon, I'he Khatis, 1907 ; T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, 1908, 
The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, 1911; A. Playfair, The Garos, 
1909 ; E. Stack, The Mxhirs, 1908; T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts^ 
Chittagong, 1869, Wild liaces of South-east India, 1870; E. T. 
Dalton, flescript. Ethnol. of Bengal, 1872. For Andamanese and 
Xioobarese : Sir R. C. Temple, CenstLS Report, 1901; E. H. 
Man, JAI xii. (1882j, xiv. (1884). For northern plains : H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891 ; W. Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the S’. (F. Provincr$ and Oudh, 1896 ; PNQ, 
1883-87, and MISQ, 1891-96, passim; F. Buchanan, Eastern 
India, ed. M. Martin, 1838. For BoMd)ay and Central India: 
BO, passim; S. Hislop, Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, 18G6. For the northern hills: 
E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 1882-84, passim; 


J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880; F. Drew, 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1875. For Burma : B'ntish 
Burma Gazetteer, 1880, passim ; Sir J. G. Scott (8h\vay loe), 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1900-1, passim, also Burma as it was, 
as it is, and as it will be, 1886, and The Burmaii, 1882 ; A. R. 
McMahon, The Karens of the Golden Chersonese, 1876. 

W. C HOOKE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(.Jain).—'^riie Jains agree, on the whole, with the 
Brahmans in their notions on death. Tlie .soul of 
every living being—the highest gods included— 
must he re-born as long a.s it jios.sesse.s karma, i.e. 
merit or demerit ; hut, when the karma ha.s been 
anniliilated, then the soul, on death, will enter on 
its innate state of purity, and will l»e released for 
ever from the cycle of births. But on some points 
the Jains have devtdoped ptaniliar notion.s, 

I. Re-incarnation and liberation of the soul.— 
According to tlie Jains, karma, the cfl'ect jirodiiced 
on the .soul by it.s deeds during life, consi.sts of 
e.xtremely subtle matter, which pours or infiltrates 
into the soul when worldly actions make, a.s it 
were, an opening into it {dsraiya). 'I'his kai'nui- 
matter, as we may call it, fills the soul as sand 
fills a hag, and acts on it like a weight. The siml 
by itself has an upward gravity {urdkvagurutva), 
and is kejit down, during its worldly state, by the 
karma-iwAXi^x, whicJi, like all matter, has a (Town¬ 
ward gravity {adhogurutva). Therefore, if cleansed 
of all kanma, the soul, on leaving tlie body, will 
rise in a straight line to the top of the universe, 
where the liberated souls reside for ever (see alaive, 
p. 160^ ‘Jain cosmography’)—lust as a pump¬ 
kin coated with clay sinks to the bottom of a tank, 
but rises to the surface of the water when the clay 
has fallen off. But, if the .soul is burdened with 
karma, it will, on leaving the body, move in aiw 
ilirection—upwards, sideways, or downwards. It 
does not travel in a straight line, hut in a broken 
ine, with one, two, or three angles or turn.s, and 
bus gets, in two, tliree, or four movements, to the 
place where it is to he re-incarnated. There it 
.ttracts gross matter, in order to build up a new 
body according to its karma} 

2. Voluntary death or euthanasia.—It is a well- 
known fact that religions suicide is occasionally 
committed by the Hindus : under a vow to some 
leity they starve themselves to death, eat poison, 
drown themselves, enter fire, throw themselves 
down a precijiice, etc. The Jains condemn such 
iractices as an ‘unwise death’ {halainarana), and 
ecommend, instead, a ‘wise death’ {pandita- 
marana), as provided in their sacred hooks. 

Two cases must he distinguished : religious 
uicide maybe resorted to in case of an ernorgency, 

)T it forms the end of a regular religious career ; 
>oth ca.ses apply to laymen as >vell as to monks. 

(1) If a Jain contracts a mortal disease, or is 
otherwise in danger of certain death, he may have 
ecourse to self-starvation. This practice is fre- 
piently mentioned in Jain narratives, and prevails, 
no doubt, even at the present day. If a monk is 
unable to follow the rules of his order, or cannot 
any longer sustain the prescribed austerities, he 
should rather commit suicide than break the rules. 

A particular case seems to he the following. When 
a monk falls sick, and foresees that he will not be 
.hie to go through the ‘ ultimate self-mortilication ’ 
io be noticed hereafter, he may keep a long fa.st. 

T he gets well in the meantime, he is to return to 
lis former life. But, if he should not recover, but 
ie, it is all for the best. This conditional self- 
tarvation is called itvaraA 

(2) A pious layman may go through a regular 
jourse of religious life, the phases of which are the 
ileven * standards * {prativvd ); the first is to be 
observed for one month, the second for two raontlis, 

1 Tattvdrthddhxgama Sutra, il. 26-86 (tr. ZDMG 

lx. [19061 804 ff.) 

* SBE xxli. 72, note 8. 
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and so on.‘ In the last standard, which he iinist 
observe for eleven inontha, he becomes practically 
a monk. At the end of this period he a))stain8 
from all food and devotes himself to ‘ self-rnortiiica- 
tion by the last emaceration,’ patiently awaiting 
his death, which will occur within a month. 

In the case of a monk, tlie ‘self-mortihcation ’ 
lasts twelve years, instead of twelve months If a 
monk believes himself purilied to such a degree 
that he may enter upon this last mortilication of 
the flesh, tlien he should apply to ids or 

spiritual master, who will test him in various ways ^ 
before he gives him his permission. Then, for a ' 
period of twelve years, the monk has to exert him¬ 
self by every means to overcome all passions, 
worldly feelings, desires, etc., and to annihilate 
his kdrnui by austerities—trying, however, to ward 
oil' a premature death. At the end of tins period 
he should abstain from all food till his soul jiarts 
from the body. There are three dillerent methods 
by winch this end is brought about ; they are 
called hJuxkUiimttyrikkyann maraa. Hiqifatunrana^ 
and padapopn<jfunmia^~i.)i which the'last two are 
distinguished by the restriction of the movement 
of the person, and the motion of his limbs. 

1 lie rules for religious suicide form the subject 
of three canonical books— Cknusarana^ Atirapack- 
chakkhdna, and Hhattaparinna. 

LiTKRATi!R8.~Thia has been sultlciently indicated in the 

H. Jacobi. 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Japanese). — I. (rESKH a Ld —Fhe olde^'t traditions 
respecting burial speak of a nioya {‘ hut ), in which 
the body of the deceased was kept, often for a very 
long time {e.fj. that of JimniuTenno is said t«) have 
been kept for 19nioriths in the inoya) ; of religious 
dances and music ; of an eulogy or elegy {sJunuhi- 
kotoba.) pronounced by the head of the family ; 
and of a funeral feast or wake. 'Fhey also tell of 
the i)riictice of the self-immolation of wives, 
retainers, and servants at the grave of a husband 
or master. The advent of liuddhism in the 6th 
cent. A.I), brought in certain limitations and 
modilicatioii.s. Cremation w^as introduced in A.D. 
TUJ ; from that date to 1644 all tlie Emperors were 
cremated. Funeral regulatioii.s concerning, e,g.y 
periods of mourning, etc., have existed since the 
10th cent. ; the scll-imniolation of retainers began 
to lose favour in the I4tli cent., and wa.s prohibited 
by lyeyasu, tbough it still continued sporadically 
for some time. During the w'liole of the 'Fokiigawa 
period only mem hers of the Imperial House w'ere 
t>uried with Shinto rites, and even the present 
forms of Shinto funerals date from the siinie 
period. 

We will .suppose the patient to have been given 
up by his medical attendant. Relatives and 
friends stand around his bed, watching his last 
struggles. Some of them moisten his lips w’ith 
drops of water conveyed on a feather (?natsugo no 
mizu, ‘ water of the last moment ’), others gently 
rub his eyelids and lips with their hands, so that 
mouth and eyes may Keep shut the more readily 
after death has taken place. In the province of 
lyo, in Shikoku (a district in wdiich there are many 
(plaint survivals), efforts are sonudimes made to 
retain the dying .soul, especially wdien there still 
remains some communication to be made by or to 
the man at the point of death. ’Fliree men climb 


1 Hoernle, Uvdsaga Dasdo {Bibl. Ind.)t 1890, tr. p. 44 f. 

Vivarar^a.’ 

Hoernle, op. cit. p. 47. o i • 

8 Prakrit pdovagamana, for which the correct Sanskrit 10 
prdpopagamana (sec SEE wi'i. 74 ft.)- . ^ 1 

4 The present writer is under fj^reat oblijjation to Dr. Onrt, ol 
the (Jennan Embassy in Tokyo, for permission to consull 
the MS of two lectures dcliv ered before the Deutsche Oesell 
gchaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde Ustasiens in Tokyo, during 


the w'inter of 1909-10. 


to tlie roof of the house, sit astride on thcroof-i idgt^, 
and cry aloud : ‘ Come back, So and So, cuirn; back 
once more.’ Nobody inside the house is supposed 
'.o have heard the cry, but the dying man will 
revive for a little, and his sjiirit will lingiir for an 
hour or two before taking its final departure. 

After death, the corpse, which is washed by all 
Buddhist sects, hut not universally by the Shinto 
'some sects apparently being contented with lub- 
bing with a w’et cloth), is laid out, with its face 
lovered wdth a piece of white cotton or silk, and 
placed on a mat in some suitable place, very often 
n front of the (‘alcove’), in the best 

dtting-room. The corpse lies with its head to the 
north (as did that of Buddha), either on its hack 
Buddliist) or facing the west. At its head is 
placed a mirror, and a sword for prot(?ctiou (the 
latter especially in the case of a samurai). Round 
the corpse is a screen. Outside the screen is an 
eight-legged table (Shinto) with (dl'erings of wa-hed 
rice, fn^sh water, salt, fish, and a tanuishiro,^ etc. 
In Buddhist houses there is no necessity for 
the table to liave exactly eight legs, hut the 
offerings are ‘a) placed that the deceased may he 
able to see tiiem. On tlni Buddhist table stunds 
an ikai, (»r tablet, inscribed with the postbnnious 
name of tjie <l(iceased, ofl'ering.s of vegetable foods 
[ku}ii> 'i>t'. \ and, in a vase, a single branch of sJiiklnii 
anise). 'I'he single branch or stem is so 
pccialJy jnssociated with funerals tliat on other 
occasions a Japanese housewife will not use a 
sinple branch for room-decoration. 

Both ill Shinto and in Buddhism a kind of fiction 
is kept up, during tlie days intervening b(‘tween 
leath and bui’ial, that the sjiirit is still picsmit 
with the body. Meals are brought at slated 
intervals, the corpse is sometimes rolled from side 
to side, under pretence of giving it ea.se in lying, 
and conversation i.s kept up with it as though it 
were still alive. 

The corpse is dressed, in Shinto, in (1) a tnfusagi, 
a kind of a}>ron tied round the waist; (2) a hadagi^ 
or shirt, reaching down to the knees ; (3 and 4) 
a shitagi and an wwagi^ a lower and an upper gar¬ 
ment, corresponding to the himi-shiniu {\\\. ‘ upper 
and lower’) of ancient Japane.se dress; (.^) an obi., 
or belt ; and (6) shitagutsu, or shoes. A cor]tse is 
iKW'er dressed in ceremonial clothes or uiuform. 
The.se are placed in the coffin later. In liaddliist 
houses the garments are very iniicli the .-arne, 
only that a dislinctioii is made between winter 
aiui summer garments, which may he. either of 
white cotton or of silk (a further development 
of the fiction of the continued presiuice of the 
.sj)irit in the body). But the garments are j»ut on 
inside out, with the seams showing, and they are 
worn hidari)U(e, folded to the left, instead of to 
the light, as in life. At difi'ereiit parts of the gar¬ 
ments are stitched th%i formuhe Namu Amida IJutsn 
(‘Glory to Amida the Buddlui’), or Namu myo kb 
rengekyo (‘Glory to the Mystic Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law’), which are said to be 

J The tamnnhiro is a wooden tablet, just like the Buddhist 
that, except that it contains the actual name of the deceased, 
and not the kaimyd (‘posthumous name’)- When the sick 
person is about to draw his last breath, the head of the family, 
or the person whose duty it will be to perform the funeral rcrc- 
monies (moithu), washes his hands, changes his cloilns, places 
tlie tablet on a low table by the bedside, and then, taking it u)) 
again, carries it to the sickbed, and there reBj^ectfully writes on 
it the’sick man’s name. Then, addressing tlie dying man, ho 
announces to him that the tamashiro has been i)rcpared as a 
place of residence for his K]Virit: ‘With all respect 1 address 
thee. .Suffer thy excellent spirit to remain in this tablet, and 
accept the worship which will henceforth be perpetually offered 
before it by thy posterity in future ages.’ Then,gentlv clapping 
his hands, he hows once and retires, 'the tayoniihxro is then 
put in a wooden box, or covered with a cloth, and i)lace(l. facing 
the south, on a low table in another room, where offerings are 
made before it. The Buddhist ihni (which is made in duplicate) 
cannot be jireparcd until after the prlesU have been called in to 
select a posthumous name for the deceased. 
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potent protectors of the soul. In addition to the 
other garments, the Buddhists dress their corpses 
in straw sandals {w(traji) and socks {tahi)^ the 
sandals being put on behind before. The corpse is 
also provided with a dzudabukuro, or bag, contain¬ 
ing tIieroX:;/mo7wen, or six pieces of money required 
for tlie ferry across theSandzunogawa, orJax)anese 
Styx. Originally these were six pieces of actual 
money ; at a later period six pieces of paper, cut 
and stamped in imitation of actual coins, were 
used ; the present rokunwn.sen is simply a piece of 
paper wi th tlie representations of six coins stamped 
on it. The number of coins is not always the same 
—6, 12, 18, 49, according to circumstances ; and the 
dzudnbukuro, which is really an ascetic pilgrim’s 
bag, contains all manner of things necessary for 
tiio long journey now commencing — the first 
lock of hair cut from the head of the deceased in 
infancy, bits of his beard, nail-parings, teeth, a 
rosary, ‘letters of orders ’ a tobacco- 

pouch, a comh, pins, needles, threads, a single 
change of garments, and a towed ; hub tliere must 
not he more than one of each of these things. 

a husband <lies, a wib' ( uts oft h(‘r hair and 
jmts it into the hag; when a father dies, the 
(dnidren cut their nails and put the jiarings into 
tlie hag. 

In ^ome houses, wlnm a death occurs, a notice— 
kk'/ui (‘period of mourning’)—is posted at the 
entrance as a notilication to visitors. In one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of Tokyo the present 
writer recimtly observed an expansion of this 
idea. In addition to the kichil notification, there 
was a little white table standing in the street, 
with a white cloth over it, a bowl, and a flower- 
vase containing a single branch of shikirni. 

One of the first things to be done after a death 
is the notilication to the authorities. This is 
made, first of all, to the headman or mayor of the 
villMge or urban district, while in the case of the 
Shinto it is also made to the priest of the ujigami 
shrine {i.e. the shrine of the tutelary god of the 
village or family). IShould that shrine be at an 
inconvenient distance from the deceased’s residence, 
some other temple near by is selected. The Shinto 
clergy do not, however, have much to do with the 
arrangements for the funeral, although, as a matter 
of course, they have a voice in the selection of the 
day for the funeral obsequies. 

In Budd hist funerals the priests play a larger part, 
and in former days their rdle was more important 
even than it is now. This may be .seen in the fact 
that in some very ancient temples there may still 
be found a yukambu (‘bath-room’), in which the 
ceremony of washing the dead {yakan) was carried 
on under their directions. (The wa.shing cere¬ 
mony takes place after midnight; a new wa.sh-tub, 
pail, dipper, and towel are used, and, after the 
washing is over, all the.se utensils, together with 
any hair, nails, etc,, taken from the body, are 
buried in some scclmletl sj)ot.) The intervention 
of the priesthood is also necessary for the ceremonial 
shaving of the corp.se, since .shaving is the sign of 
ordination, and it is the theory of all Buddhist 
sects that the Buddhist layman nasses at his death 
into the Ordei of Monks. \V hen the shaving 
ceremony i.s over, the priests prepare a ^<5cAf-/nynA:w, 
(lit. ‘letters of orders,’ i.e, ‘certilicate of ordina¬ 
tion ’), which, as we saw above, is place<l in the 
dzudahukuro for u.se during the soul’s pilgrimage 
in the realms of the dead. 

'I’he priests are also consulted about the selection 
of a day suitable for the funeral, and about the 
posthumous name to l^e given to the decea.sed. 
(.Tovemment regulations and sanitary requirements 
interfere somewhat (not much) with the absolute 
free«lom of choice of a propitious day, and attempts 
are made to get the funeral lixed for some time 


within 24 hours after death. But these regulations 
are more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the oliservance, and an interval of many days 
.sometimes occurs. (The dilficulty is occa.sionally 
got over by postponing the formal announcement 
of the death until all the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral have been made.) In addition to 
the ordinary cycle of the seven days of the week, 
there is another cycle of six days (generally to be 
found in the almanacs), according to which the 
propitious and unpropitious days are selected. 
The names of these six days are seTishb^ tomo- 
hiki^ sempUj butsumetsu, dn tarty and shakko ; ^ a 
tomobiki day is never selected for a funeral. The 
posthumous name is always one with a religious 
meaning, and it is also so formed as to mark the 
se<*.t to which the deceased belonged. Thus yo 
always a})pears in the posthumous name of a 
J6do believer, and tiichi and zen in tho.so of Nichiren 
and Zen believers rcsj)ectively, but it is not always 
the case with the latter. Appended to the post¬ 
humous name is a designation of the deceased’s 
status: koji (‘landlord’) and daishi (‘landlady’) 
for a gentleman and lady of high rank; shinji 
(‘layman ’) and shitinyo (‘ lay woman ’) for ordinary 
men and women; doji (‘lad’) for a boy; dbnyo 
(‘lass’) for a girl. I’lie posthumous name is in¬ 
scribed on the iluiiy which is executed in dn[)licate, 
one being retained in the house, while the other 
goes to the funeral and is deposited in the temple. 
At the end of 100 days after death, lacquered ikni 
take the jdace of the plain wooden ones first used. 
In the same way, in Shinto rites, the tamnshiro is 
at first placed in a ‘temporary soul-receptacle’ 
i^karunitamaya) ; at the ena of 50 days it is placed 
in a‘permanent soul-receptacle’ {mitamaya). In 
some Buddhist families there is a large family 
on which the names of all the deceased members 
are inscribed, 100 days after death. It should be 
noticed that some Buddhist sects, e.g. the Shin.shu, 
speak of two kinds of ])osthumous names : the 
kaimyOy given by the j)ricsts; and the homyd, 
given to the soul in Paradise by Amida himself- a 
kind of ‘new name which no man knoweth .saving 
he that receiveth it.’ 

Notice is now sent, by post-card or otherwise, to 
friends and relatives, announcing the decease. It 
is customary to pay visits of condolence, and to 
send pre.sents to the house of the deceaseil. ’i’he 
nature and manner of presenting these gifts are 
fixed by custom, but it is very common at the 
pre.seiit ilay to offer money in lieu of other gifts— 
a kimlly tribute which is always very acceptable in 
view of the heavy expense.s which a Japanese 
funeral entrails.^ 

^ The cycle of six days (see the talismanic tables in books on 
magic, e.g, liarrett’s Magus, 1801) depends on the six elenionts 
common to Kahl)ala, Gnosticism, and Shinjfonlsm, which arc 
83 nnl>olizod by the term Abarakakia, to which reference is made 
in this article. It is one of the many links connecting; the 
Mahayana with the Judajo-GnosLic thought of the New Testa¬ 
ment times. 

The days are (i.) SenshO, ‘first half good.' A senshd day is 
good for pressing and urgent business during the forenoon, 
but not after midday, liy urgent business, lawsuits, petitions, 
etc., are meant, (ii.) Tomobikiy 'drawing friendship.’ These 
days are good in the forenoon or evening, but not in the after¬ 
noon. There is no contest about anything. The day brings 
it« own luck, and no amount of human striving will alter it. 
(iii.) Srmpu, ‘first half bad.’ No urgent business should be 
undertaken on such a day. The afternoon is, however, lucky, 
(iv.) Butsuinrtfai, 'destruction of Buddha.’ A sort of unlucky 
Friday. Nothing done on such a day will prosper, (v.) Daian, 
‘great peace.’ Very lucky for anything, especially removals 
or Journeys; cf, the old seaman’s superstition about starting 
on A Journey on Sunday, (vi.) Sekko, ‘red mouth.' With the 
exception of the noontide hour, the whole of this day is unlucky. 

In the cheap Japanese calendars {koyomi) each day is marked 
according to this sixfold cycle. 

2 E. Schiller, ‘Japan. Geschenksitten,’in vol. viii. of the 
Mitteil. der dfuiachen Gesellsch. fiir Natur- und Volkerkunds 
Ostasuns ; cf. also A. H. Lay, ‘ Funeral Customs of the Japanese,’ 

In TASJ, vol. xlx. pt. iii. The subject is a very large one, and 
beyond the limits of this article. 
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In due course the body is placed in the coffin. 
Coffins {hitsugi or kwan, the former distinctively 
Shintoist) are of two kinds — nekwan (‘sleeping 
coffin’) and zakwan (‘sitting coffin’). In the 
latter the corpse is placed in a praying posture; in 
the former, in a recumbent one. At the bottom of 
the coffin is placed a piece of white cotton cloth, 

4 hand-breadths wide, and 8 shaku (Jap. feet) in 
length; over this, a wliite futon (‘ (j[uilt* 

and ‘ coverlet ’), and a pillow. Then the corpse is put 
in, together with any objects, e.g. an inkstand or 
photopaplis, prized by the deceased during life; and 
the wliole is Idled up with buckwheat husks to keep 
the body from moving. No metal object may be put 
into the eoffin.^ The interval between theencomn- 
ment and the funeral is the most important period 
of the watching by the dead. It was a period of 
festivity in the old Shinto, but is now generally 
passed in silence: in the Buddhist tsuya (‘wake; 
the silence is broken by the voices of the priests 
who are summoned on tlie last night to read Sutras 
by the side of the decc/ised and for his beneht. 
This is known tX'Aniakuragyo^^ox ‘ ]>illow-Scripture,’ 
and is accomi»anied by much burning of incense. 
Entertainments are provided for the guests. The 
lawfulness of the officiating r)riests partaking in 
these festivities is frequently discussed in Buddhist 
magazines. Very often tlie priest is provided with 
his meal apart ironi the laity, who do not begin 
until tlie clergy have linished; and an attempt is 
sometimes made to save appearances by drinking 
the sak6 out of tea-cu])s. 

Tliere are, several strange old customs witli regard 
to the choice of a locaticju for the grave. Thus, in 
some of the remote mountain-villages in Tosa, 
while the corpse is still lying outstretched on the 
rush-mat, one of the near relatives kicks the pillow 
from under its head and carries it oil to the 
cemetery. When he has selected the proper place 
for the grave, he puts down the t)illow there, and, 
taking out four small coins, throws thein east, 
north, west, and south. ‘ With tluise coins,’ he 
says, ‘ 1 buy seven square feet of ground from the 
god of the earth.’ Another old cusU)in, still sur* 
viving in remote districts, is for a person not 
connected with the deceased by blood, and there¬ 
fore free from death pollution, to sweep the ground 
selected for the grave, to spread a rush-mat on it, 
and on a table placed on the mat to erect a himorogi 
(‘temporary tabernacle’) for the earth-god. .‘“J” 
is done by setting up sakaki branches with little 
paiier pendants (na.va), etc,, and by inaking oller- 
ings of ric(!, lish, vegetables, seaweed, and fruit. 
Then he oilers the following prayer : 

‘ I address tiie great god who is the lord 
new trrave is here to bo made for N. (name, oflico, ninkp With 
an o^erinv of wine, boiled rice, and niwa, I pr^Y ^ 

?h.t he may lio in U,ie grave (or ever tree rom a(«.ct.on and m 
peace. I epeak with all respect and hnnnllt). 

Then he claspa his Imnda and bows twice. 

When tlie preparations for the funeral a™ ^11 
complete, the coltin is carried into a front chamber, 
and incense, lights, and a single llower are a,Kam 
ollered before it. A set of zen is a so provi. ed. 
In this case, the zen eonsi.sts of a bowl of nnlmlled 
iK.iled rice [kuroqovu no meshi) soup, raw muo 
{• bean-iiaste’), uiircliiied salt, and a pair p 
sticks one of which is made of wood and the other 
of bamboo. Everything is now 
funeral ceremony. Er»m this point 
euces become more marked, and it to 

treat of Japanese funerals in detail according to 

certain Buddhist sects a pilifrim’s staff and a doll are 

(Kka-SiHru); ill the Sl.in^on, wid to have 

Sutras, which do not exist tn , »,„fore hia entry into 

Ni;viir"'’h7y ii; dS’Ltr t^e N.han«y6 orNlrvi,. 
Sutras. 


II. SUINTO. —A purely Shinto funeral is divided 
nto five distinct portions : (a) rnitamautsushi, oi 
ntroduction of the spirit into the tainashiru ; (fe) 
\hukkwan^ or taking the coffin out of the house; 
c) sosOy or funeral procession ; (d) maisoy or com¬ 
mittal to earth; and (e) the subsequent puiitica- 
tion. The actual ceremonies are condiu ted by the 
moshu (‘chief mourner’), who is generally the heir, 
eldest son, or other near relative. Belatives in tlie 
ascending line are generally excluded. Kcccntly, 
when H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa lost his son, the 
moshu was Prince lt6. The moshu is dressed in a 
dress of some dark colour, over which is worn a 
white hitatare (‘surjilice’) and an ehoshi (‘mitre’). 

In the middle classes, however, the ordinary haori 
(‘ upper garment’) and Juihaina (‘ nether garment’) 
are frequently worn. 

(а) The initaiwmtsushi takes place apjiarently 
as soon as the tanicishiro i.s provided. Ihe moshu 

sometimes a A:an7?u.<?/ri, ‘jiricst’) sits down before 
die tamashiroy bows twice, claps his hands, and 
'iiiriounces that the spirit {lama) of the decyasod 
has taken up its abode in the tamashiro. This is 
known as the zokuj}, and the following norito 
‘ prayer’ [Shinto]) is usc<l (tr. by Ohrt) : 

‘Alasl my (father), thou hant been taken away from us. I, 

N. N., ant! the reat of us that remain behind, will still continue to 
do thee faithful service in our hearts. Thy life has come to its 
’’o?o uo'Mi earth. Hear us in thy place of rest, as we celeluate 
,by ohscfpdes. Deiirn, exalted spirit, to take up thy Rhode in 
.\uH (nuiuxfiiro, and remain at rest for ever in this thy house, 
address thoe witli the deepest reverence.’ 

I’bis norito is frequently repeated, as well as the 
nvitation to the soul to participate in the feast. 
The tamashiro is then placed on the kamidanUy or 
‘god-shelf.,’ used in Sliinto houses. 

(б) Shukkumn.—fififoxo the bier is taken out of 
the house, ollerings of boiled rice, sak^-, etc., are 
again made. Then the celebrant scats himself 
before the bier, bows, claps his hands, and, pre¬ 
senting a tauKigushi,^ addresses the spirit with the 

following yiorito : , , v . .. 

‘This day, a8 the uun seta, we shall reverently celebrate lliy 
obseciuies. We pray thee to behold us in peace and without 
anxiety, as we start on our journey and pursue our way (to the 
cemetery). I speak with deep reverence and humility. 

then he hows twice, claps his hands, and retires. 
All relatives pre.sent do the same. ^Uter this, 
four men, dres.sed in white, carry the coffin into the 
court-yard, where a lire is burning (on the theory 
of a midnight funeral), and the procession is formed 
in the following order : (1) coolies (or outriders); 
(2) coolies carrying torches or lanterns (still on the 
theory of the midnight funeral); (3) servant with 
a broom (relic of the old custom luentioned above); 
(4) white banner, 15 in. in width by 8 3 

in length, carried on a pole, and insenhed with 
the name and title of the deceased ; (o) hearer.s 
with consecrated branches of the sakaki tree; (h) 
chest with otl’eringH ; (7) bearers with torches and 
lanterns j (8) the coiliii (if a zaknnn, it is earned m 
a kaqo [‘ litter ’]; if a nekwan, on a bier of white 
w’ood ; it i.s carried on the shoulders of hearers in 
white surplices); (9) hohyOy a post, inscribed with 
the name, to bo set up as a temporary mark for the 
grave; and (10) the chief and other moiirnevs, on 
foot, as a general rule. Trestles {koshidai), a table 
for offerings, hangings, and a wooden pail and 
dipper also form part of the paraphernalia hut are 
now more generally found at the place of interment. 

(r) The sijso noshiki is generally celebrated within 
a curtained enclosure, though in Tokyo and other 
lar<m places there are mortuary chapels to serve the 
Plumose. The enclosure, or cliapeU la invariably 
Pranged in accordance with the annexed jilan the 
ritual ohsorved in the chapel dillcnng very .slightly 
from that in the enclosure. . 

As the funeral procession arrives, the musicians 
take their seats and begin to play. During this 
1 t.s. a consecrated branch adorned with numerous pendant* 
and streamers of paper. 
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time the bier is placed in its proper place, the 
flower-standards are arranged, and a hi^h stand 
is erected, from wldcli a pendant will later be 
snsponded. WIk'm every one is seated, the cele¬ 
brant, with his assistant, advances before the bier 
and bows. Diirin*^ this ceremony the music has 
ceased, but it be^dns a^^aill as soon as the i>riests 
ret urn to (heir places. 

The assistant now takes his place before the bitn*, 
but a little to the right of it. Acolytes bring 
a banner for the stand, and oflerings to Imj placed 
on tin; table—.vo/tv\ boiled rice, fresh lish, vegetables, 
seaweed, cak(;s^ fruit, etc. Again the music ceases, 
while th(! chief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re¬ 
petition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man's birth, lineage, school-life, and 
career, ollicial or otln;rwise, and conclude with 
W'ords muedi to this eli’ect: 

‘ Our honourod N. hrxH passed away t-o our j^reat ropret; to our 
sorrow he has given up the gtiost. The prayer of our iruuost ! 


lid. Then the grave is tilled up, and on the new- 
made mound is planted the bolujOy a lew hiiiterns, 
and banners. An open shed resting on four pillars 
is sometimes built over it, and generally it is sur¬ 
rounded with a nuujdki (‘bamboo femad), and a 
shimc (‘ cordon') of ricc-straw string. 

I'he Shinto ritual does not contemplate crema¬ 
tion, but it is sometimes adopted. In that ease the 
ami the ritual that follows are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 

[c] The purilieatory rites are of two kinds—of the 
house and of tin; mouniers. The liouse is piirifievl, 
immediately after the corpse has been taken out, 
by a Shinto prie.st, who comes in and waves a 
ttttnagushi in every direction, though sometimes 
the purification is accomplished by the ])riest’s 
rinsing his mouth with water and throwing salt 
over his head. 

The mourners arc purified on their return from 
the funeral. (The return journey is always by 
a different road from that taken when going to 



lu'art wa.'i that he might live to very great age, but it is the way 
of the fleeting world that he should come to this. Our prayer 
is that he will regard with trancpiil eyes the obsequies we are 
now performing, and lie down to rest in his grave, leaving his 
spirit hehiiKi him to guard the house. Reverently and with 
humility I make this prayer.’ 

This prayer is known as the rnaiso-no^Jeofoha (‘ words 
of committal’). Everybody stands while it is 
Ixnng offered. When the music begins again, the 
chief mourner, habited in blaek Avith a Avbite 
surplice, and wearing a blaek e.bofthi (‘mitre’) and 
st raw samlals, comes forward and offers a branch 

snkdJd as a tamagiishi. All the ndatives and 
friends follow this example, the attendant priests 
having a h'U'ge mimhcr in readiness for the needs 
of the visitors. Funeral orations are deliv<‘red, 
sometimes before and sometimes after the offering 
of the 

[d] —'I’lie coffin is now carried to the 

grave, and lowiTfsl into it, with few or no cere- 
inonies. A few handfuls of esrth are thrown upon 
it, and a bofthi, ‘ jvlated inseril)ed with the name, 
age, rank, etc., of the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


the funeral.) There are apparently three methods 
of purifying persons, viz. (I and 2) the methods 
observed in purifying a house, and (3) a sligliMy 
more elaborate one. Offerings are placed before 
the tmnashirOy and in front of them a branch of 
sakaki. The priest (or the moshu) recites the fol¬ 
lowing norito : 

‘ I thuH address the spirit of (my father) who has dow become 
a god. I prayed day and night that thou inlghtest live to ho a 
hundred years old, and now I can but weep and lament that 
thou hast left this beautiful world, and gone to the dark land 
beyond. I beseech thee, listen in peace to us thy relatives 
asaenibled here, as we celebrate the worship of the dead with 
all manner of foo<I.‘ 

Then the offerings are removed. 

Th<* first fifty days aft<T death are observed 
according to the Shinto rituals with daily offerings 
before the tamashiro. Special emphasis is laid on 
the 10th, 20th, 30th, etc. On the fiftieth day, the 
tamashiro is removed from its temporary shrine to 
the mitamaya or kahyd (‘ spirit-house ’), and hence¬ 
forth the Avorship of the spirit is jierformcd along 
Avith that of the other ancestors. On this occasion, 
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tho sciishi-Tio-kotohct arc used—prayers askiuf^ the 
spirit of the deceased to take up his ai>ode in the 
kabyoy and beseeching the whole body of the an¬ 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
prayers are oli’ered on the lOOtb day after death. 
On tliat day the temporary post should be removed 
from the grave, and a stone monument set up. 
The first anniversary is ohscrvc^d ; after that, the 
anniversaries of the 3rd, btli, luth, 20th, 30tb, 40tl», 
50th, and 100th years. After that, there is a com¬ 
memoration every 100 years. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that sindi minutije can be attended to, but the 
Shinto funeral i.s in any case almost entirely con- 
lined to the highest classes. 

HI. Buddhist .—Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Buddhist houses in 
the care of the d(iad. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of the greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.): (1) bearers with natural flowers (seikwa) \ 

(2) beait rs with artificial flowers {tsukuri-batm); 

(3) four (sometimes Hvo) paper dragons on poles 
ijntd), these being evidently connected with the 
friendly Nagas of Indian Buddhism ; (4) banner 
(ryiciki), with the j)er8onal name of the deceased ; 
(5) the ofhciant prie.st {doshi), with his assistant 
{f/iuk(tiw) ; (G) white paper lanterns ; (7) one ihai 
(the other is left at home) ; (8) incense {koj'o) ; (9) 
the Collin on a bier, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it; and (10) the mourners (generally in j77iriX*i.y4a). 
A bird-cage full of birds to be released at the 
grave-side, and a svtobd or stupa^ actually a post, 
notched near the top, and inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession.^ 

I. Ceremonies of the Zen.^—(1) Tne service in 
the house. — In this sect, the officiating [)riest i.s 
generally called the imloshif because a lar<.je part 
of his duty is sup[)osed to be to guide {inao sum) 
the soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. The indoshi begins by laying 
his hoss^a (‘chowry,’ a brush made of long wdiite 
hair) on the lid of the collin, as a sign of authority, 
'riien he takes up the razor that has been used to 
shave the deceased. 'this is followed by the 
words ; 

Teijo ahuhati^u Togwan uhujo I’oW hound Xxtgyd jakvinftHn : 
‘ The hair and beard have been .sha\ od. I pray that all creatureH 
may forsake evil passions for ever, and reach the goal of 
annihilation.’ 

Tliis verse is sung three times, sometimes by the 
olliciant alone, sometimes by the ofiiciant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 
manner: 

Ituten sangaxchu Onnai funddan Kion nyurpui Shinjitftxi 
hOon ska : ‘SvhilBt transinigrating through the Three W^orlds, 
ties of kiiKlness and affection cannot he cut off. He who has 
c\Jt off this lie, and entered the realm of the unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful man.' 

Now follows an exhortation to the decea.sed to 
confess his sins ; 

‘ Young man of good birth ' (it will be remembered that the 
deceased is supposed to have received the to/jsuroJ, ‘if tiiou 
wish to stand fast in the Refuges and to observe the command¬ 
ments, thou shouliiest first confess all thy sins. (There are 
two formulas of pcnitunce; there is also the form of confession 
w'hich has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
down by successive patriarchs.] All thy sins will be pardoned. 
Recite these words after me.’ 

Tlieii the priest recites the confession, with the 
.sound of clappers {kaishaku) once at the end of 

1 The Sanskrit characters are Kha la ka ya a, representing 
the live skandhatt (‘ forms of mundane consciousness '), and, as 
an alternative, tlie ttve elements which compose the universe. 
In Shingon, we have the pair of fornuihe A-ba-ra-ka-kxa and 
Kha-ta-ka-va-a : in Ireria3us, the (.Jnostio terms Abraxa.'t and 
Cauiacau (Irenams says that Caulacaa ~ ‘mundus’ (of, vol. ii. 
p. 428, note]). See the present writer's The Faith of Half 
Japan, L(Uulon, 1911. 

2 We take the JCen first, not as being the oldest of the now 
existing sects, hut as representing most specially the purely 
Indian side of Japanese Buddhism. 
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each line, and twice at the end of the stanza. The 
spirit of tile decea.sed is sup]>osed to join him in 
his recitation : 

‘All the evil A-ftr/na, which I have accumulated in the past, 
has h.ad its origin in desire, hatred, or ignorance, in a series of 
previous existences whi(;h bas had no beginning. It is due to 
the body, the tongue, and the mind. All this I confess.’ 

The priest contiimes : 

‘Thou hast, eonfcssed thy evil deeds of body, tongue, and 
mind, and ba^l f>lita.in( (l llie perfect purilication. Now , ihere- 
fore, thou musi. Ktaod fa^f in ttie 'I'bn e Refu-es, in Duddha, 
the Law, and the oider. Tlie Three Tn a^Mi. ^ Imve a tlir. efold 
virtue, the tlire.-fuld abs.,lute virtue, llie ibn-efnld virtue us it 
was in Buddha's lime, the threefuUl virtue us it is in u time 
when there is no Bud<lba (tltai sdtnfiu, yni-r/i t^aoihn, jiiji 
sarnbo). Wlu*n thou hast taken refuge in tiicni, thy virtues 
shall be completed.’ 

Recitation of tlio nimdold (he( 3 (i follows ; 

Namukie flutgu, ‘filory to BmUiba in whom I talcc refuge.’ 

Nainukie Hd, ‘Glory to the Law in which 1 take refuge.’ 

Na rnukia So, ‘ ,, ,, Order ,, ,, .' 

Kie-lmtaii-rnudd-son, ‘ I take refuge in Budilha, the super- 
eminent.’ 

Kie-hd-ri-jiri-son, ‘1 take refuge in the Law, the undciiii-d.’ 

Kie-s6-wa<j6-s(yn, ‘ ,, ,, the Order, the baimord 

OU.S.’ 

Kie-buk'kyd, 'I have finished taking refuge in Buddha.' 

Hit'-ho-kyo, ‘ ,, ,, ,, the Law.’ 

Hii'-ho-kuju, * ,, ,, ,, the Order.' 

(Aner <a l» sentence the clapper sounds once; at the end It 
is sounded twice.] 

3’lie olliciant goes on : 

' ,\ft» r this wise have I now conferred on thee the Refuges. 
Hfiicetoidh, the Tat.h.agata [the Buddha], the Truest, the Per¬ 
fectly Liiligiitened is thy Teacher. Put no faitfi in the T' iiii>Ler, 
n<>r ;i) any lierctical teacliurs, but lia\e respect to the great 
Itenevdleuce, Deliverance, and (’oinpassioii that have neeu 
\oii( lieafcd thee. Now will I recite for thee the ten grave 
conniiiindments. Tiiey are these : 

1. J(if^eKshd, “thou sJiall not destroy life.’* 

2. furhutd, “ ,, steal.” 

3. jiijaind, “ „ commit fornication or adul¬ 

tery.” 

4. funo'xjo, “ „ lie.” 

b. fihdhu, “ „ sell intoxicating licpiors.” 

6. fiibi'ld'int, ** ,, hackl.)ito.” 

7. fujinankifd," „ praise self at tlie e-viionse of 

others.” 

5. fukenhozai,” „ he grudging of the gifts of 

tlie Iaw.” 

9. fvshtn-i, “ „ be angry.” 

10. fuhdsarnbo,** ,, speak evil of the Three 

Treasures.” 

These ten grave commandment have l)ecn formulated by 
previous Buddhas ami iiandcd down i)y successive I'atriarchs. 
I liave now entrusted them to thee. Keep tiieiii well in all ihy 
existences until thou attain to the Buddhahood. ITliis [(^rmula 
may be repeated at the discretion of the celcbiant.J .Sentient 
beings that fulfil the Coinmar)dments of Buddha are platted in 
tlie same rank wutb Him. lie that is iii tlie same rank as the 
perfectly Enlightened One is truly a .Son of Buddha.’ 

[Wooiien clappers twice, handbell thrice.] 

The priest.s preneiit now chant a stanza known as 
the daihishu. When it is tinisbed, a piic.st (not 
the one who led the service before) takes u]) his 
word : 

‘After this wise has been sung the daihishv. Tlie merits 
arLsing therefrom are to be transferred to N. [here insert the 
kcu'inyd], newly returned to the elements. We pray that when 
we place his body in the coffin the Sambhoga land may receive 
him.’ 

Then all together: 

‘ All the Buddhas in the Ten Directions and in the Three 
World.s, all the Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mah.wttvas, and 
Maliaprajhap.^ramita, the land of the Sambhoga Kaya.’ 

The same jniest continues : 

‘If we meditate deeply on these things, lo 1 birth and death 
succeed each other as lieat follows cold. They come like tlie 
lightning flashing over the deep sky, their going is like the 
ce.ssation of waves on the great sea. The newly deceased 
N. lias tins day suddenly come to the end of his life, by reason 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of exi.stcnce. He understands 
that all composite objects must be dissolved, and is convite cd 
that tlie extinction (of the seeds of existence) is bliss. The holy 
congregation here assembled will respinTfully recite the names 
of the saints. May tbe blessings resulting from that recitation 
serve to adorn the road leading to Nirvaya. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dbarinakaya. 

I,tochana, the Buddha of the Perfect 8ambliogak.'iy;i. 

Aikyamuni, the Buddha, whose Nirmayak.aya Inrarnations 
are hundreds upon luindreds of millions. 

Honourable Mailreva Buddha, for whose coming wo wait. 

All Buddha.s in theAen (Quarters and the Three Worlds. 

Mahayaim-Saddharmapui^(]arika .Sutra (personified). 

Maharya Mafijm^ri Bodhisattva. 
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Mah;\yana Samantabhadra Bodhisattva. 

Mahakaruijika Avalokite^vara Bodhisattva. 

Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas. 

Mahapraihaparaniita.' 

[Here follows the shariraimon, or stanza for worshipping th« 
relics of Buddha.) 

One priest alone: 

‘ After this wise the Names of the Holy Ones have been 
recited, and the Sutra h;i8 been chanted. The merits arising 
ther(“froni will be transferred to the newly-deceased N. tc 
atiorn tlie Sanibhoga land, with the prayer that the soul m&y 
travel Itcvond the con.secrated border (of personified e.xistence), 
that its kanna may be exhaustetl, that a superior lotus fiowei 
nia 3 ’ open for it, and that the Buddha may give it a prediction 
for life. Once more the Holy Assemblage is invited to chant.* 
All ))rc.sent : 

‘ All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Tliree Worlds, 
all the Bodhisattvas, Mah&sattvas, and Mahaprajhapararaita.* 
Then the inddshi : 

‘ We are now about to lift the sacred colfln, and to celebrat 
imposing obseejuies. The assembly is implored to recite thi 
great names of saints, and to assist the soul of the deceased 
along the road to Nirvana.’ 

Tliis ends tlie mnkin'ngifo, or service in the hou.se. 
The proees-sion is now formed ont.side, and, when 
the eotlin has been put on the bier, a .start is made 
for the tein|)le or graveyard. 

(2) The servirrs in the temple. —Whilst the pro 
cession, professedly modcdled on the funeral of 
Snddliodana (the fatlier of the Biiddlia), is making 
its way to the tern[>!(*, certain [)re[)aration3 have 
been made for its r(;ce[ition. 'flie tern pie* bell has 
iM.'en set tolling, and goes on until the corthge 
reaehe.s (he front gati's. In the court-yard four 
small titrii (‘gates’) of wood liave been erticted 
facing E., S., and N. On each is suspended a 
tablet with an inscription : (1) llo>ishimnn>n, the 
gate of religious awakening; (2) Shugyotnony the 
gate of religious practices ; (3) Bodaimon, the gate 
of Hodhi ; and (4) B'e/uunnum, the gate of Nirvana. 
They are symbolical of the various ways tliat lead 
to Eternal Life, and the eotlin is carried three 
times round to them all to show that, in the 
Opinion of the Zon, all four are neces.sary. The 
ceremony may be ludd either in the main hall of 
the temple or in an open court-yard. 

While the procession is making its round of the 
four torii, some of the priests slip into the temple 
or hall, and begin the recital of certain dhurani 
(‘ secret formuhe ’). The-se are .sn[)j)Osed to be very 
eflioaciou.s, even by the Zen sect, which originated 
in a protest against the magic formulce that were 
so rife in the China of the 6th cent. a.d. Gradually 
the assembly take their seats; when all are seated 
and the music and chanting have come to an end, 
the indoshi recites the indo, or ‘guiding words,’ 
for tlie heneht of the soul of the deceased. Then 
anotlier prie.st says .- 

‘This day the newly-deceased N., having exhausted all the 
causes of life (Skr. pratyaya), has entered Nirvaga, and is now 
to be buried according to the I.»aw. His jihenomenal body, the 
body that endures for a hundred years, will be buried ; the real 
Self will be sent to tread the lone path that leads to Nirvana. 
The holy assembly (of monks) is therefore prayed to assist the 
soul that is being enlightened, and to recite.' 

Here ail the prie.sts present take uj) their cue and 
recite : 

‘ Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dharmakaya,’ etc., as 
above. 

The ])ric.st resumes : 

‘ After this wise have the holy Names been praised, and the 
soul tliat is being enlightened has been helped. Bet us pray 
that the mirror of Wisdom may shed ite hrightJiess on him, 
that the wind of Truth may waft on him its splendours. In 
the garden of liodhi (‘infinite knowledge') may the flowers of 
inlightenn)ent and Wisflom bloom, and on the sea of reality 
may the waves roll free from every stain. We offer three cups 
of tea, we offer incense to accompany him along the solitary, 
clouded path, and we worship the assemblage of the saints.’ 
Here the congregation recites the Rydgonshu ; 
then the priest alone : 

* After this wise have the names of the Holy Ones been 
chanted and the Siitra been recited. The merits accruing 
from this act of worship are to be transferred (eJto) to the newly- 
deceased N., at the time of his interment, to adorn the Sam- 
bhoga land.’ 

Chorus of attendant priests : 

* All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters,’ etc., os above. ' 


Small bells, drums, and cymbals are beaten in 
chorus three times, and the eotlin is taken away 
for cremation or [and] interment. 

No special ceremonies are observed in cremation. 
When the body (or the ashes, as the cose may be) 
comes to the place of interment, it is lowered into 
its grave by tlie nearest kinsman. All the banners 
are placed on the coffin-lid, and the relatives each 
take a handful or spadeful of earth, which they 
throw into the grave. Tlie grave is then filled up. 

2. Ceremonies of the Shingon.—We now come 
to a sect whose ceremonies it is most difKcult to 
describe, for the rea.soii that a great deal is done 
by dumb show, the so-called inudrdy ‘ signs of the 
hand,’ being matters of prime importance in these 
ceremonies. Great stress also is laid on the recital 
of mystic forrnuloe in debased Sanskrit, Avhicli it is 
not always easy to understand. Some of these 
formulae are secret, and may not be revealed to 
the general public. [For all these the student is 
referred to vol. viii. of the Annales du Mus^e 
Guimet.] The Shingon sect is in many vviws the 
most interesting of all the Buddhist sects in Jiipan ; 
for not only has it been the great inspirer of 
Japanese art, but it has certain most striking 
resmnblances both to Alexandrian Gnosticism and 
to the Jewi.sh Kabbala. These will be duly pointed 
out as they occur. 

(1) Ceremonies in the house.^ —A temporary place 
of worship having been arrangi'd, when the service 
is about to coiniiience, the olliciant, also called 
indoshi, goes before the collin with the long-handled 
incense-burner in liis hand, and makes a bow. 
Then he takes his seat on the raihan (‘exalted 
seat of worshij)’), rubs his hands with dzuko 
(‘liquid incense’), and spends some moments in 
meditation, the subjects of which are sup))Osed to 
be the ‘ three secrets’ {i.e,. the secret dharnnl, the 
secret vuxnual arts, and the secret teachings which 
have been conunitted to him) ; the ‘ way of purify¬ 
ing the three ih'cds,’ i.e. of body, mouth, and heart; 
the ‘three seedions,’ i.e. the world of Buddhas, the 
world of the Lotus, and the Diamond World ; and 
tlie ‘putting on of spiritual armour.’ All these 
meditations are exhibited by the corresponding 
formulas and manual acts. This section is closed 
by a meditation on the scented water, which is 
called the kajikosui,^ ‘scented water signifying 
the acc^tance by the believer of the great mercy 
of the Tathagata projected over the hearts of liis 
creatures’ (.so explained in Sokushinjobutsugi). 
This produces an effectual union of the worsliip- 
per’s heart with that of the Buddha. 

The celebrant now proceeds to tlie invocation of 
the Buddhas. Commencing with a manual act 
(‘diamond-joining-hands’), which signilies the 
raising of the thoughts toAvards bodhi, accom¬ 
panied by a dfuiranl of the same import, lie pro¬ 
ceeds by a series of gestures and formuhe, Avhich 
*t is not neces.sary to give here, to invoke the Uni¬ 
verse® and the Atoms.^ From the invocation of 
^ The Shitijfon houae-ceremonies are perlorined before a siimll 
temporary altar, on which stand the images of the thirteen 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, supposed to take charge of the 
Boul of the dead for several years after death. These thirteen 
luddhas, who are clearly not particularly connected with 
>riniitive Buddhism, appear to correspond with the Aikmu of 
,he thirteen realms of the dead, through which, e.g., in the 
K)ok Pistis Svphia, the Ono-stics supposed the souls of the dead 
to pass in Hades. The thirteen Buddhas are not peculiar to 
Lhe Bhingon, though this sect lays more stress on them than 
does any of the others. See note on the subject in the present 
writer’s Shinran and hii Work (Tokyo, 1910), Appendix iii., 
,nd also The Faith of Half Japan. 

2 The kajikomi is also used in the abhUeka, or baptismal 
ites (Jap. kwanje), of both Shingon and Tendai. It corresponds 
jQ the opobalminum mentioned by Irenaeus as U8e<l in the bap¬ 
tisms of the Marcosian heretics. 

The dharaxd is Om-saintnapa taioban, a debased Sanskrit 
which we have not been able to understand. The manual act 
called a meditation on Samantabhadra, 

* Here the dhdraV’i refers to the five exterior elements ; it is 
Om Abiraunken, ‘earth, water, fire, wind, void.’ This name 
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the Universe impersonal he passes to that of the before the assembled deities, offers incense, strikes 

Universe personal, to the Five Buddhas,^ to Ami* -- --* 

tabha, the giver of immortality,* and to Amitabha 
with his attendants Avalokitei^vara and Mahas- 
thamaprapta, that they will come to the funeral 
ceremony and invite the deceased to enter the bliss 
of Paradise. After each of these invocations, the 
kbmybshin^on^ or invocation of the Five Dhyani- 
buddhas, is chanted three times. Then, coming 
lower in the scale of dignity, we have the invoca¬ 
tion of K^itigarbha, the sixfold protecting angel 
of the dead {Roku Jizb), and that of Fudb-myb-b 
{Achdravidydrdja)n.Tid the other ^^dXvidydrdjas — 

Mahatejas, Vajrayak^a, Kundali, and Tribliava- 
vijaya. The nuintra of K§itigarbha is Kakakahi 
samayei abiraunken sowaka ; that of Fud6-my6-o, 
which is chanted three times, is JSbmaku samanda 
bdsarada sr.ndarn TUdkara shdtei sowataya untaratd 
kamman, (The meaning of these Sanskrit formulie 
is now wliolly lost.) 

We now get three mudrds^ representing the 
‘preaching’ of Vairochana of the three kdyas — 
the Dharmakfiya {Namu yl), the Samhhogakaya 
{Stnnu Vam), and the Nirmaiiakaya [Namu U 71 ), 
ddie three syllables A-vam-un (possibly 8kr. om 
— «4-w + m) represent the ‘ Trinity ’ of Vairochana. 

'L’hen the stupa is tigurativcly opened and Bhut¬ 
an evident allusion to the Saddharmapnndarika 
Sutra ; next, a mudrd (or manual gesture) ligiiring 
the abhiyeka of Fudd-rnyo-o (see above), with Namu 
bam rei)eated thrice; liext, three rei)re.s(uiting re¬ 
spectively the Dharmakaya, JSambhogakaya, and 
>Jirmanakaya (possibly of Fiidd-inyo-o)» 'yh-h man¬ 
tras resp(‘ctively— 7ihanrankan kern, A blraimkcm, 
and Arahashanb, But Fudo, like Ksitigarbha, is 
sixfold in his operations in the six spheres of sen¬ 
tient existence, and we conscciuently have a suitable uuddi 

gesture, imparted to Kdbo I)aishi by his Chinese Ohannadhatu be equally benefited ! . , . I apeak this with 
tutor Keikwa, for which the nmntra ia A hirauiikm, aH reupect/ 


the bell three times, and recites a sort of creed: 

‘With deep respect for &11 the Buddhas here assembled, I 
take my refu^^e in Buddha. May all creatures follow my ex¬ 
ample 1 I take my refuse in Dharma. May all creatures 
follow my example 1 I take my refuge in the Sahgba. May 
all creatures follow my example 1 The excellent physical body 
* ,he Tathagata is without a parallel. The form of the Tath&- 

a is inexhaustible, and all the dhannas (Jap. mai/id=‘all 
matter ’) are permanent. With deepest reverence I address the 
:reat Vairochana, the Tathagata, the Master of Shingon Bud- 
[hism, and all the venerable ones and saints of the two assem¬ 
blies (i.«. the Vajradhktu and Garhhadhatu); and especially 
AmiUbha, the master and teacher of the Land of Bliss, the 
Merciful Maitreya, for whose coming we wait; the holy HenJ6 
Kongo (i.tf. KObo Daishi), who sits cross-legged in deep medita¬ 
tion ; all the great Achkryas, the transmitters of religious light 
in the three countries (India, China, Japan), and also in all the 
lands illuminated by the eye of Buddha, and pitied by the 
Three Gems. 

If we meditate deeply thereon, the moonlight of “Oppor- 
tunlty-which-is-horn-when-the-desire-lhcreof-ariseth ” (Kiktuai 
ki okoreha miiawachi shozu) shines in the sky of the tranquil 
spiritual Nature. The colour of the flower of “ The-Cause-that- 
heing-exhausted-presfntly-disappcareth ” blooms In the Garden 
of unl>ounded Adornment. 

Appearance is as non-appearance. 

Disappearance is as non-disappearance. 

Both appearance and disuppearanco are unattainable. 

They can not, he named. 

The deccas 'I N., his,causes of life having been exhausted, 
has gone to s -other world. He has left his body in Janilmd- 
vipa,* and has entered the intermediate state (Skr. anfara- 
bhnra, .lap. chu-v). Therefore now, in acc'ordance with the 
testament of the f^akyan king, who was endowed with the ten 
meritrt (;'iz<?n), we will with tears celebrate the ceremonies of 
(u.ieral-nti'B and cremation. Having adorned the Sacred Altar 
uponsvhic h the Tathagata will descend in answer to onr prayers, 
we will prav for the tavourable acceptance of his soul by the 
Vcneral)le ones, and for its deliverance. We will kindle the 
pure lire, whe h passes through all the six elements (rokudai 
and so cremate the body which from the beginning has 
had no true phenomenal appearance (/lonrai/u^/tO). We pray 
that all the Buddhas may certify for him, that all the Saints 
may pray for him, and that they may receive him to a lotus- 
stand Of superior dignity. May the living and lawful king of 
reason and wisdom (\ airochana [?] Amitabha l?J) endow him with 
best Buddhahood I . . . And may all sentient beings in 


togcitlier with a secret formula which may not be 
written down, but wliich may be attained by means 
of a proiHjr ‘meditation on tlie Fire.' 

Tims, the whole celestial hierarchy of the Shingon 


riihs end.s that portion of the service which is known 
as hybhaku, ‘the expression of belief.’ Next fol¬ 
lows the singing or chanting of the Jimhun shinyyb^ 
i.e. the Mahai)rajrBiparamitahrdaya Sutra, for the 


havirn^ been invoked, it remains only to procure for purpose of giving pleasure to the assembled spirits, 
the deceased, on whose behalf all these cele.stials m order that they may make their appearance upon 
liave he(‘ii summoned, a suitable understanding of the altar. After this a priest says : 

1 i. •*’ 11 MB.Iu la oBVwdcrl hv moans of • In the yard where funeral Bcrvices are being conducted (for 

what It all means. Ihis is cllcctca Ly me . ^ decea.Med person), it is generally the case that his sins all 

four more .sets of manual acts and mantras^ Slglll- that his merits rise heavenwards. This is the time 

fvin<^ resilectiV'cl V t he attainment of the perfect Qf his ascension to the land of Bliss, and we may conse(|uently 
knowledge of rv/adharma (‘ objects having form ’), expect that Yama the lawful king, and the five infernal omcera 
of chittadharma (‘ objects conceivable, but witlmut 
form ’), of rupadhartna and chittadharma together, 
which are not two, hut one ; and, hiially, a medi¬ 
tation on the dharmadhdtu (‘universe’), for which 
the dhdrani is Om Maitreya Svd/ul. [Ihe Shingon 


are lirm believers in Maitreya, more so than any ephere of flowert (mitsM^onto), we invoke*- 
other of the liuaai.ist sects, ht is their conviction '^CA. -Th. N.m. of the great Uuddha Vu.roch.ne (ono W 


! other realms of existence, will make their appearance 
We pray, therefore, to the thirteen great Buddha.s, to the 
infernal ofticers, and to all their retainers and followers, that 
they may aid this man to lay aside his kartna, and attain 
Supreme Knlighlenment.' ,,, , 

Chorus. • Hail, Mahaprajnap.aramita Sutra ! (one hell). 

That the departed soul may ascend to the secretly adorned 
phere itnrr.ir* 

Ch. 


that the body of KObo Daishi, which never decays, 
is awaiting the advent of Maitreya in his tomb at 
K5ya San, and Shingoiiists often send the bones of 
their dead, after cremation, to Koya San so lui to 
be near to Kbhd at the resurrection, winch will 
take place when Maitreya makes his appear¬ 


ance.] 


That he may ascend to the world whose inhabitants hunger 
not, neither thirst (a/iyd^VWo), we invoke 
Ch. ‘The Name of Amitabha (one hell); 

The Sacred Name of AvalokitcAvara* (one hell). 

•That h« nmy bo re-born in the inner palace o( Tu^italoka, we 
invoke - 

Ch ‘The Name of the Buddha Maitreya (one hell); 

The Names of all the Sainta in Ita Inner and outer 
palaces’ (one bell). . 

That the Buddha-field may he accessible at all times to all who 


The ofhciaiit now prostrates himself three times desire it, we invoke — 

- c'A. ‘The Three Holy Treasures* (one bell). 

• That all sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu may be benefited 
equally (with him whose obsequies we celebrate), we invoke — 
Ch. ‘ The Name of AvalokiteAvara (one bell); 

The Name of Vajrapayi * (one hell). 

[Here the officiant lays down his censer and takes up his npo-t, 
or mace.] 

Narrw (‘ homage ’). 

'KunyO chOrai kiujdshugwan. 

Shorei indO Ojoyokuraku, ____ 


annears often as Ambamramkakau and as A-ba-ra-ka-kia. It 
is almost^ certainly the Gnostic Abraxas conclusion In which 
we «rnire,°;;“he?ed by the tact thet the Gnost.c Caufaeau also 
HfleniH to ain>ear in the mudrd. bee above, p. 4oJ*, n. 1. 

1 In this >l»ce the Bve 

chsna, Mahanmdra, Ma» 4 «du>a, below 

the corresponding set of the Carthadhatu ( . 

world of birth, death, existence) 

may have them too. 


1 It Is a common fiction amongst Japanese Buddhists that 
Jambudvipa, which is, of course, Hindusun, ^^mprises Uuna 
and Japan as well. It is in Japanese pronounced A an-einhuda%. 
In Nichiren Sect books it is Ichi-emhudai, which comes nearer 
to the sound of Jambudvipa. 
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Hail I Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, whom I worship with bowed 
head and potent invocations ! May this holy soul be led to, and 
be re-born in, the ’and of Bliss ! 

It is by the aOufiment and honourin^f of the Altar of the 
Teaching: of Supernatural Bower that Supreme Buddhahood 
may be obtainetl as in a moment. It is by the proclamation of 
the teaching that the material body is identical with Buddha,* 
that the Buddhas will themselves develop enlightenment in the 
doctrine that phenomenon is itself reality.' 

Next follows an e/:d (‘prayer of transference’). 
The officiant lays down his nyo-i^ and resumes his 
cen.ser. (One hell.) 

* 1 respectfully pay homage to the Three Eternal Treaaurea, 
and extol the teaching.s of Buddha, the Tath.agata who has 
realized Nirvaya and passed beyond birth and death. If any 
man will listen to Him with all his heart, that man’s soul shall 
be tilled with unbounded joy. All composite things are im¬ 
permanent ; t hey are possessed of the necessity of growth and 
decay. They spring into existence; again they perish; their 
extinction is bliss.’ 

Then the Kishukyo (Biiddhi Sutra) is read, and 
the ceremonies in the hou.se are closed. On the 
road from the hoii.se to the temple, the jiriests 
fiieditate upon Kudo, and chant his mantra (see 
above). 

(2) Ce.r&>nonies in the temple .—Near tlie entrance 
to every Shingon j^navevard or temple will be 
found six images of Ksiti^arhha {lioku-Jizo), 
the friend and protector of the dead. These must 
first he w()r.shij)[)e(l, as also the corresponding set 
of six Avalokitesvaras {Rnku-Ktvannon). 'riien 
the olliciant, enteritig, walks three times round the 
.sacred lireplace which is found in every Shingon 
tem|)le, with manual gestures and formul® repre- 
smiting the five elementary colours, the putting 
on of spiritual armour, llie breaking of hell, the 
raising of the mind to the contem})lation of hodhiy 
and the meditation on Samantahhadra {Fuyen)^ 
tlie s})ecial itatron of trutli. The last of these 
(Ihdraui is Oni-samitKiya satoban^ which we have 
mentioned alxjve ([). 49o''). 

.Vll this leatls up to wliat appfjars to be the 
central [)ortion of this temi»le-service, the cere¬ 
mony of abhiseka (Jap. kwaujo, ‘ l>e.sprinkling’), 
a kind of baptism mystically performed, and 
transferred by a subscajuent eko to the credit of 
the deceased.'^ 'Phe ahkisfka is threefold, and is 
followed by an indn, ‘ guiding words,’ very much 
the same as that used in the Zen ceremonies. But 
the Shingon indb, which is traditionally attri¬ 
buted to Kobo Daishi, is not in writing, neither 
are the dhnrani used in this, the most sacred part 
of the service. They are all handed down orally 
from teacher to disciple, and it is not every 
Shingon priest that know.s them. Next follows 
a nassage from the Dainichikyo (Mahdvairocha- 
naDhisamhoddhi Sutra), also with a secret accom¬ 
panying mantra : 

* Without leaving this physical body, man may attain to the 
supernatural power of jinkyotsu (Skr. rddhipada, 'means of 
attaining magic power’), and, walking freely about in great 
space, may comprehend the secret of the body.’ 

Then come : abiraunken (five times) ; the mantra 
and gesture of the eye of Buddha (not committed 
to writing); a list of the succession of teachers, with 
the kainiyd of the deceased inserted at the end ; 
separate mantras and gestures for all the six ele¬ 
ments composing the ‘enlarged Ahraxa.s’’—earth, 
water, lire, wind, emptiness, con.sciousnc.ss ; the 

1 It is an essential feature in Shingon teaching that all 
material ohjects stories, trees, the human body, etc.—partake 
of the Bnddliu nature. 

If the present writer i.s right in his conjecture that Ahara- 
knkia or Abiraunken connects Jap, Shingon with Alexandrian 
Ono.'^ticism, we may aBo he justified in supposing that the 
ab/ii^eka thus administered in the Shingon funeral rites 
throws much light on the ‘ baptizing for the dead ’ mentioned 
by St. Baul (1 Co g.--'). 

•'* The fivefold scale of elements is represented by A-ha-ra- 
icK^-kda. When a sixth element, dfaya (‘consciousness’), is 
added, the word becomoH A h a r a k aki a un. The addition 
of this sixth clfrnrnt is sometimes, though without good 
authority, attributed to a prie.st named Ryugyo Hoshi, about 
A.t». 1140. W«- believe thi.s to rest on a inisinLerpretation of 

tire llctjnki^ ‘ History of the H6J6 Regents.’ See liumaji for 
2UUi Mov. 1909. 


fujumony ‘ address,’ de-scribing the deeds, char¬ 
acter, etc., of the deceased ; the repetition of 
several vmntras and hymns ; another forimila of 
ekby transferring all the merit thus accumulated 
to the credit of the deceased ; the dedication 
(figuratively) of the staff that is to accompany 
the deceased on his journey through the valley of 
tlie shadow of death ; a nnmhcr of prayers never 
committed to writing ; and a similar manual ges¬ 
ture on the ‘ most secret Nature.’ This brings the 
service to a close. 

3. Ceremonies of the Tendai. —The Tendai lias 
always been a sect with strongly dcvelo[)ed Eras- 
tian tendencies. In the days of its initiation in 
(Jiina, it was the ally of the ISiii and Tamg 
Governments in their ellorts to control the hetero¬ 
geneous ma.s.s of teaching calling itself Buddliist, 
wliich w'as Hooding China in the Gth cent. A.D. 
Introduced into Jajian alxmt A.D. 800, it served 
the same ends. And, wdien lyeyasu had brought 
peace to Japan in the 16th cent., the 'Pondai 
jilayed a considerable part in the spiritual policing 
of the country which w'as carried on during 
the w'hole of the Tukngawa period. The Tendai 
rites which we are about to describe were those 
observed at tlie obsequies of Viscount Takamatsu 
(August 1904). 

(1) Ceremonies in the house : the otoyi, or ‘ wake.' 
—The ceremonies begin with the adoration of tlie 
Three Precious Things. The celebrant {indushi) 
thus begins : 

‘ I take my refuge In Buddha. May all sentient beings com¬ 
prehend ihe great Path, and raUe their thoughts towariis the 
Supreme Object ! 

I take my refuge in the Law. May all sentient t)eings (follow 
my example, and), plunging deep into the Treasure House of 
the .Scriptures,J acquire knowledge os vast as the .sea ! 

I take my refuge in the Order. May all sentient beings 
(following my example) attain to positions of rule in the great 
osseinhly I' 

Tlien follow's wdiat is called the instructive stanz;i, 
as taugjit by the previous Buddhas, the predeecs. 
aors of Sakyamuni : 

‘ It is our prayer that all sentient beings may refrain from 
the commission of sin, that they may do good, and ]>nrify th?ir 
own minds. This is the teaching of all the Buddhas. We 
worship the assemblage of the Saints.’ 

The Stanza of Evening : 

‘Hearken to the Stanza of Irnpermanency under the Bimili- 
tude of evening. When this little day is over, oiir lives will 
end and we shall disappear. We are here like fish in a shallow 
(basin of) water. O ye Bhik^us, is there anything in the world 
that is pleasurable ? Exert yourselves with diligence, and lose 
no time in saving yourselves from the fire. .Meditate on the 
imi>ermanency of material objects which are empty as the void, 
be diligent, be not slothful.’ 

The Stanza of Irnpermanency : 

‘All composite things are impermanent, for they are lial-le 
to growth and decay. They 8^)ring up into existence, lunl 
perish. Their extinction is bliss. The Lord Buddha fi:,^ 
realized Nirviya and banished for ever birth and death. He 
that wills to listen to this teaching with his whole heart shall 
gain immeasurable happiness.’ 

The Six ‘ Eors ’ : 

‘For all believers 2 in the Ten Quartern, let us meditate on 
the Tathagata Sakyamuni. (One bell.) 

For Hi.s Majesty our Emperor, let us meditate on Yakushi 
Ruriko Nyorai.3 (One bell.) 

For the four "benefactions”^ in the Three Worlds, let ns 
meditate on Amitabhu Nyorai. (One bell.) 

For our Ureat Teacher, Dengy6 Daishi,® and all the Venerable 

1 The Tendai is one of those sects which profess to base their 
tenets on the whole vtist Canon of the Mahayana. 

‘2 The Jap. word is danna{Skr. ddnam, ‘ generosity ’). Giving 
is the first duty of a layman. The word has come to mean 
‘householder,’ ‘layman,’ and is commonly used by servant.", 
etc., in addressing their master. 

5 See above, for the connexion of Tendai with the St.ate. 
Yakuahi (Bhaishajyaguru) is the master of medicines, who 
went about healing sickness and had twelve disciples. He was 
a very favourite god during the Nara period. 

■* The shi-on represent the gratitude we owe for the henefac- 
tions we receive from (1) our parents, (”) our rulers and the 
State, (3) sentient creatures in general, and (4) the Three 
Precious Things of religion. 

® Dengyd Daishi, founder of the Japanese Tendai, a.d 
767-822. 
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Ones, let us meditate on the SaddharmapuijcJarika Sutra. (One ' 
Sut«.'‘'(Ont M'^haprajnSpar.mlU 

The Four Reverential Tnvitalions : ^ 

‘ There is delight in the scattering of flowers (his) 

Wo reverenlially invite all the Tailuigatua in the Ten Quarters 
to alight on this sacred alUyr. There is delight, etc. 

We reverentially invite Sakyainuni the Tatliagata to alight 
r)ii the sacred altar. There is, etc. * 

We reverentially invite Ainitabha the Tathagata, etc. There 
IS. etc. 

We reverentially invite AvalokiteAvara, Mahasthltmaprllpta 
(K wannon and Seishi) and all other llodhisattvaa, etc. There is 
delight in the scattering of flowers.' 

Narnu Amnia Jiuttru^ AmUla butsv, Arnida btitsu. 

I he reading of the Su/chuvativyuhu (Aniida 
Kyo). 

ya>nu Arnida liutsu, Arnida hutsu, Arnida bulsu. 

Prjiyer of Tran.sference (eJed) ; 


* All the benefits arising from the invocations we have Just 
made, we transfer to the Lord AraitAhha in the Land of Rliss. 
May we be graciously accepted in the great sea of His Vow, 
may our karma he destroyed, and jnay we realize snrnddhi 
(‘supernatural tranonillity') ! May the Devas and deities of 
the sky and the earth experience an increase of their dignities, 
and may the gods (Shinto)assembled in this jilace take pleasure 
in what we ilo ! May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
noble and mean,8 attain to liuddhoehip 1 May Jikaku, our 
great Teacher,^ experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our heriefa<dors during the last eeven generations be re-born in 
the Land of Bliss ! May the venerable soul that has now passed 
away he re-born in the Land of Bliss and attain to Buddha- 
hood, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree ! May the Court of 
our M’ise Emperor be preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of His Majosty be long drawn out. May the country be peace¬ 
ful, and may religioti prosper I May the laynjen in the Ten 
t^Hiarters be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke the names of the Buddhas accomplish 
perfection 1 When they come to the end of their lives, may 
they not miss the ascent to the Land of Bliss, and may they 
meet Amitabha and his attendant hosts face to face! May 
their desire for bodhi (“ supreme knowledge ") never fail them, 
and may they be the leaders of all sentient beings in the Three 
Worlds and in l)harma<Ihatu I And may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to bodhi V 

The hymn : 

‘ May we, living irj this world, be as though we lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus untarnished by the water! Prostrate 
on the ground, we worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.' 

Adoration of the Throe Precious Things. 

Tlie Instructive Stanzas preached by the Seven 
Previous Ihuldhas. 

The Confession of Sins : 


* May the three obstacles (passion, karma, and the secondary 
results of kanna, Jap. hoshO) be removed absolutely and uni¬ 
versally for the tienefit of the four benefactors (note 4 above), 
and for beings in all spheres of existence and throughout the 
dhannadhdtM. For their sakes, we repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in the presence of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten Quarters.' 

Gonenmon, or meditation on tlie Five Gates of 
r)rai.‘5ing Arnida, by which men enter into tlie Pure 
Land. These are all taken from Va.suhan<lhu’8 
treatise on the Pure Land {Jodoron). They are : 
(1) AVn/jrt m? on (‘the Gate of Worship’); (2) San- 
tnmmo7i (‘the Gate of Praise’); (3) Sagwamnon 
(‘ the Gati; of Prayer’) ; (4) Kwansatsuinon (‘ the 
Gate of Observance’) ; and (5) EkCrmon (‘ the Gate 
of Transference’). The following is an abbrevi¬ 
ated form of the Gonenmon, as recited at a Tendai 
funeral : 

‘With mv head touching the ground I adore Amitftbha the 
Sage, the noblest of two-footed beings, whom gods and men 


1 i.e. the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into the Buddhist 

^^3 Similar forms will be found In the sects of J5do and 
Shinshu, which, originating in the Tendai, developed the 
doctrine of Arnida. In the Nichiren, which rejects Arnida, 
they are not found. The Zen derived neither doctrines nor 
ritual from Tendai, nor did the Shingon. 

ait was from this that Genshin (a.d. 942-1017), the first 
Japanese Patriarch of the Shinshu, derived his teaching about 
the twofold Paradise, Kwedb, In which the sms of the uisan 
souls are purged, and Hbdd, in which noble and mean alike 
attain to Perfection. This is brought out in Shinran s poem 

^ * Jika^u, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (a.d. 794-864>. 


delight to honour, who dwells in the choice Paradise of ease 
and bliss, surrounded by an innumerable host of the Sons of 
Buddha. The pure golden body of the Buddha is like the king 
of Mountains, and bis footsteps, when he walketh in tran¬ 
quillity, are like those of the still-treading elephant. Ilia eyes 
are as pure as the lotus. 1, therefore, with iny head touching 
the ground, adoro the venerable Amitabha. Ills face, good, 
roun<l, and pure, is as that of the moon at her full. Ills 
majestic brilliancy is as that of thousands of suns and moons. 
His voice is as mighty as that of the celestial drum [thunder] 
and as soft as the voice of the Kariobinga bird. Therefore 1, 
placing my head on the ground, adore the venerable Ami- 
taV>ha. . . . 

Thus I worship the Buddha and praise his merits. May the 
dhannadhntu be adorned (with many virtues) I May sentient 
beings, arriving at the term of their lives, go to the Western 
Land, and, meeting with Amitabha, may they accomplish 
Buddhahood ! May sentient beings go and be re born in the 
Paradise of Bliss I May they go and meet with Amil&bha, tlie 
Venerable One 1 ’ 

Next follow the burning of incense and the pre- 
Hcntation of oblations (cakes, tea, hot water 
sweetened with .sugar, boiled rice). The chief 
mourner, the famihg and relatives oiler incen.se. 
Then are read jiassages from the Saddharma- 
pundarika 8utra, illustrating the various ‘ gates ’ 
of the Goriomion, and thus the otogi ceremony 
(whi/1) is supposed to take place on the day of 
death) is l)iOU{.^ht to a close. 

(2) Ccrenwnicx in the house: the first part of thy 
actualfuneral, —This i.s conducted by the fiikudos/ii 
socoiid celebrant’), witli a choir ot six assistants, 
the first celebrant (doshi) awaiting the cortege at 
the tcm|)le. 

The rour Invitations (as in the otogi). 

Stanza of Repentance : 

‘ All the evil karma,' etc. (see above, ' Ceremonies of the 
Zen,* p. iH'j*'). 

The three Refuges; 

* Hall be to, and I take refuge in, Buddha. 

,, ,, l)harma. 

,, ,, Sai'igha. 

I take refuge in SiVkyamimi, chief of two-footed beings.l 
,, ,, DhariiiK, chief of lustless ihiugs. 

,, ,, Sai'igha, noblest of congregatiout. 

I have finished taking refuge in Buddha. 

,, ,, Dharmx 

,, ,, Saiigha.' 

The General Vows (sdgwan) ; 

'Sentient beings are numberless. May I make them all 
traverse the sea of sarhsnra (' metempsychosis ”) 1 

Evil passions are endless. May I help sentient beings to 
destroy them 1 

The gates of the Law (Scriptures) are infinite. May I cause 
sentient beings to understand them 1 

Supreme Buddhahood is ineffable. May I make sentient 
beings attain to it!' 

Hyohakti (see under ‘Shingon,’ above, p. 49R). 
Chanting of a Sutra ; either the SukhavativyCiha 
or the Saddharmapundarika. 

l*ost-fAd hymn (as in the otogi above). 

Burning or incense and ofl'ering of oblations (as 
above). 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn 
incense. 

The Invocation of the Buddhas in the Ten 
(Quarters. 

‘ Hail to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarter*. 

„ Dharma ,, ,, 

,, Sahgha ,, „ 

Hail to Sakyamuni Buddhas. 

Hail to the Bufldha Prahhutaratna (mentioned in Saddh.). 
Hail to S.'lkyamuni, whoso body is divided into the Ten 
Directions. 

Hail to the Saddharmapui?d*^rika Sutra. 

,, Manju^ri the Bodhisattva (Monjut 
,, Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva (Fugen).* 

This ends the ceremonies in the house. 

(3) The ceremonies in the temple. —On arrival at 
the temple, the bell is tolled, and the choir of 
clergy taKe their seats, followed by the celebrant 

1 The Tendai very generally identify Sakyamuni with 
AmiUlbha. Hence the application of the same epithet to both. 
In the Shinshu, which derives much of its terminology from 
Tendai, this identification is known as ni-son^itohi (‘ the Iden 
tity of the two Blessed Ones ’). 
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and his assistant. The choir recite, in debased 
Sanskrit, the fourfold hymn of Wisdom ; 

‘ Om bosarasataba shigfyaraka. 
basaraaratanamadotaran. 
basara(iarumaK.vaicanai. 
basarakarumakaro bava.’ 1 

The celebrant now goes up to the High Altar, 
and there makes a muclrd (* manual gesture*^ 
known as kOmijogu,^ 

An introit is sung, the ‘Hymn of taking th< 
seat.’ 

Jndo, ‘ guiding words,’ spoken by the celebrant. 
The praise of the shakujo, ‘ pilgrim’s stall*’: 

‘ I take a staff in my hand (does ao). May all sentient beings 
follow niy example ! ’ 

The whole choir say with the celebrant: 

* I give a feast of charity, and, showing the true Way, make 
offerings to the Three Precious Things (bis). With a pure mind 
I mako offerings to the Three Precnous Things (/nx). Striving 
to raise a jmre mind, I make offerings to the three gems 
(shakes the tfhakujd twice); may all sentient beings follow my 
example 1 May 1 become the Teacher of Devas and men ; may 
I nil the Heavens with my vows ; may I cause suffering beings 
to traverse the sea of saihsdra, and, guarded by spiritual beings, 
to make offerings to the Throe Precious Things I May they 
meet with Buddhas and obtain the Budilhahood I (Shakes the 
shakiijn twic'o.) May all sentient beings learn the sacerdotal 
Truth (sJiintui); may they treat tlieir fellow-beings with 
resi>eot and sympathy ; may they learn worldly truth and treat 
tlieir fellow-beings with respect and sympathy ; maj' they learn 
the doctrine of the One V’eldcle,^ and treat their fellow-beings 
with resfiect and sympathy ; may they respectfully make offer¬ 
ings to the Three Precious Things—to Buddha, to Dharma, to 
Sahgha — to each individually, to all three conjointly (ittai 
sinnbu). [The is shaken twice.) May all sentient 

beings [iracl ise .silaparamita (the perfection of character), . . . 
l).\naparamita (the perfection of generosity), , . . K^antij>ara- 
mita (the jierfection of long-suffering), . . . Viryaparamiti 
(the perfection of fortitude), . . . Dhyanaparamita (the perfec¬ 
tion of meditation), . . . i’rajhaparamit;i (the perfection of 
wisdom), . . . and may they treat their fellow-beings with 
benevolence and sympathy 1 (The *;AaA;tpd is shaken twice.) 
Butldhas in the past have taken up the pilgrim’s staff and have 
been enlightened. Buddhas in the present have taken up the 
staff and have been enlightened. Buddhas in the future will 
take up the staff and be enlightened. I therefore take up the 
staff and make offerings to the Three Precious Things (bw).’ 

I’lie celelirant cornoa down from the High Altar 
and burns iiiccnso. 

Ollering.s of tea and hot water with sugar. 

Lifting the cotbn oil’ tlie bier and closing it. 

The assistant (fiikudoshi) reads the Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting of a SGtra. 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn in- 
cen.se. 

General congregation follow their e.xainple. 

When all who wisli have burned incen.se, the 
celebrant and clioir leave tlie temple. 

So end the funeral cereinonit^s of the Tcndai. 

4 . Ceremonies of the Jodo.—The Jodo sect, 
founded by llonen Slionin in A.D. 1174, is an 

1 Thi* in Sanskrit would be somewhat as follow!: 

' Oih vajra sattva saugraha I 
vajraratriamanuttaram ! 
vajradharma gaganah ! 
vajrakarmakaro bliaval' 

‘Hail I Store of Diamond-Es-sence 1 Diamond-Jewel that bath 
none higher ! Heaven of the Diamond-Law 1 Be thou working 
the Diamond-Karmal' 

2 Kbmijniju is very possibly a Manichaan word. It was used 
In the designation of the Manichaan temples (cf. Lloyd, Shinran 
and hu Work, Appendix i. and ii.). 

3 There is a distinction made in Tendai (also in Shioshu) 
between the ‘ noble ’ and the ‘ mean,’ just as Manichroans were 
divided into ‘ hearers’ and ‘perfect.’ For the hearers only a 
very simple creed was required (Jap. zokutaiinon [cf. Lloyd, 
op. cit, p. 109]). A more elaborate form of faith and life was 
required from the perfect (shintaimon), which included assent 
to theological truths. 

* The Jodo sects maintain that the One Vehicle is the one by 
Faith in Amida, also that the Tendai, if true to their own 
doctrinal sf^andards, are committed to this position. It is 
perhaps worth our while to note as an interesting point that 
Amida is, to Teridai, Jodo, and .Shinshu, pre-eminently the 
Buddha, that the character for Buddlia was introduced into 
China a.d. 04, that it signifies ‘the man with the arrows and 
bow ’ (Ernp. Ming-ti’s Vision ; cf. Rev 6*-^), that in the legend it is 
connected with a ‘ white horse,’ and that, divided into its con¬ 
stituent elements (man, arrows, bow), it represents the first 1 
three letters of the name of Jesus. ' 


offshoot of the Tendai, or rather an attempt to call 
hack the Tendai to tliat sole Faith in Amitnhha 
which the J 5 do sects maintain to he the essential 
feature of primitive Mahayanism. 

(1) The service in the house {Gongydshiki ).— 
Opening verse of the regular service : 

‘ May our minds he purified as the incense-burner 1 May our 
minds he bright and clear as the tire of Wisdom ! 

Burning Lite incenso of morality and tranquillity, thought by 
thought, make offerings to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters, in 
the Three Worlds.’ 

Samborai, or worship of the Three Precious 
Things : 

‘ With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Dharmas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Sahghas in the Ten Quarters. . . .* 

Shibujd, or fourfold Invitation, as in the cere- 
monie.s of the Tendai: ( 1 ) all the Buddha.s, (‘ 2 ) 
Sakyaniuni, (3) Amitilhha, (4) Kwannon, Sciihi, 
and the other Mahahodhi.sattvas. 

Tainbutsu no ge, or hymn of praise for all the 
Buddha.s : 

‘The handsome physical bodies of the Tath.agatas are un¬ 
paralleled in the Universe. They are incomparal)Ie beyond 
conception. Therefore, behold, I worship them. The physical 
bodies of the TathagaUis are inexhaustible and everlasting, and 
their Wi.sdom is as their bodies. Dharmas are infinite. There¬ 
fore I take refuge in them.’ 

Jir/akusange, or abridged form of confession : 

‘All the evil karmas,' etc., as in the Zen and Tendai. 
Sankikai, or the threefold Taking of Kefuge : 

‘I take refuge in Buddha . . . Dharma . . . Sahgha.’ 

The ceremony of tonsure. While the liead of 
the cor[)se i.s being shaved, the name of Aniitahlia 
is being repeated ten times. This is known as 
Junen. Tlie number of repetitions shows that 
the shaving occupies only a short time. It is 
merely symlx)lical. In the Sliinshu sect tliere is 
a ceremony called Kmnisori^ ‘ liead-shaving,’ 
roughly corresponding to Cliristian coniinnation, 
which implies a formal acceptance of and admission 
into the .sect. It is administered by the head of 
the sect only, and consists in passing a golden 
razor lightly over the hair of the candidates as 
they kneel before him. The ceremonial shaving 
of the dead is very often nothing more than tiiis. 

Kaikgoge^ or hymn introductory to the reading 
of the Scriptures: 

‘The Law, \vhi(ffj is pre-eminent, profound, and sought oui,' 
can rarely be met with, scarcely once in a thousand kaljxis 
(“ages of the world ”]. But we have seen and hearrl, and do 
acc<*i)t it May we understand the true meaning of the Tatha- 
gata's leaching 1 ’ 

Reading of a Sutra—generally a cliajiter from 
the Amitayurdliyfiiia Sutra, or the Ai)arimitayu.> 
Sutra. Sometimes also the Amitahhatatliagata- 
inuladharani is read : 

In accordance with the Original Vow of the Buddha wo pray 
that we may hear His Name, and be re-born in the Land of Bliss. 
On being re-born in that land, may we all obtain the safe 
position from which there is no falling back ! The 84,000 doors,- 
each different from the others, were opened as means of 
escape from ignorance, karma, and the results of karma. A 
sharp sword verily is the name of Amitabha Buddha. He that 
shall invoke it but once and meditate thereon,—his sins shall be 
destroyed for ever.’ 

Hotsugwanmony or the raising of vows : 

‘ Humbly we pray that our minds, at the hour of death, 
may be undistracted, uriconfused, and in possession of all their 
faculties. With mind and body free from pain and filled with 
joy, in the state of contemplation, and in the presence of the 
Holy Ones (Amitabha and his 26 Bodhisattvas), by the merits 
of the Buddha’s Vow, may we have a favourable re-birth in the 
■ and of Amitabha. 

On being re-born In that land, may we obtain the Sixfold 
Supernatural Power (roku-jin-dzu), which shall enable us to 
assume visible forms at will and to manifest ourselves in the 
Vorlds of the Ten Quarters for the Salvation of mankind. The 
Sky and the Law are infinite in extent; our vows are co- 


1 Not in the Biblical sense of ‘sought out of them that have 
jleasure therein.’ The allusion is to the Vow of Amitilhha, 
which was framed after a careful survey and examination of all 
the Buddha-fields. 

2 t.«. the doctrines of Buddhism. 
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extensive with them. With these vows we take rehiaa in 

AmiUbha Buddha with our whole he^ ® 

KOmyO henio 
Jipp6 sekai 
Nernbutsu shuj6 
Sushv/usha, 

SW^ng: upon all the worlds In the Ten Quarters with the 

accepts the 

beings who oaU upon him. He will never abandon them.‘ 
Invocation of Arnida’s name. 

Eko^ ‘ transference ’; 

(1) Special: ‘ May the soul of the newly-deceased N. (kaimyO) 
migrate to the pure fields, and may his karma give up dust¬ 
like trouble ! May he see Buddha, hear the Law, and rapidly 
reach the pre-eminent way ! ’ 

(2) General : * May the merits resulting from this service be 
transferred to all sentient beings alive 1 May they all lift up 
their hearts to Enlightenment, and all be re-bdrn in the land of 
ease and comfort! ‘ 


Shinseigwan, or Four Holy Vows (see Tendai 
rites). 

Sanraij or Worshin of tlie Three Precious 
Tilings: Namu A miaa butsu is repeated nine 
times, three times for each. 

This concludes the service in the house. The 
procession is now formed and starts for the 
temple. 

(‘2) The service in the temple is almost a replica 
of that in the house. It begins with gongydskilci^ 
sarnboren, shibu jo, ryakusavgr., arid tambutsu no ge 
(see above). Then follow the beating of cymbals 
{nyohachi), the indo^ or ‘guiding words,’ kaikyOgc, 
the reading of Scriptures, konnjo ken jo, etc., the 
invocation of Buddha’s name, and another cko : 

‘ May the merits arising from tliis chanting of th.* Sutra and 
the invocation of Buddha's uamo be transferred to the newly- 
deceased N. May his soul migrate,' etc. 

(The rest as in the eku above.) 

Then follow invocations of Amida’s name, the 
Four Holy Vow's (as in Tendai), and the adoration 
of the honzon, or image of Amitiibha. This brings 
the service to a close. 

5 . Ceremonies of the Shinshu.—The Shinshu 
sect, founded by Shinran Sbonin in A.D. 1‘2‘24, 
carries still further than the dodo the doctrine of 
salvation by Faith only. The account of the cere¬ 
monies described in this section is taken from the 
Fuzukugvmhb for Feb. 1894, and gives a summary 
view of the obsequies of Kosho, tlic 21st Abbot of 
the Eastern Hongwanji, who died at Kyoto on 15th 
Jan. 1894. 

(1) The worship of the corpse. —This ceremony is 
not peculiar to the Sliin.shu sect, but is observeu in 
the (^aso of all monks and priests [the Shinshr 
clcrg}^ are not monks ; they marry and live witl 
their families]; but naturally, in the case of the 
head of a gi'eat organization, such as the Hong¬ 
wanji, the ceremonies connected with this worship 
were more carefully carried out than usual. 

Three days after death, the corp.se was dressed 
in silk cr 6 pe rubes of a grey colour, with a small 
kesa (‘ stole’) over the shoulders, and was placeil in 
a sitting posture on a kyokuroku (‘camp-chair’) 
in one of the rooms of the Abbot’s oflicial residence, 
The face w'as covered with a white cloth, so tha 
only the eyes were visible. Screens were set up 
behind the chair and on either side of it, and in 
front there was a sliglit curtain of split bamboo^ 
which could easily be drawn up ana down. Si> 
laymen, in kamishiino (upper and nether cere¬ 
monial garments) of a grey colour, were constantly 
in attendance, to draw up the curtain whenever fl 
group of worsliiiipers presented themselves. Many 
thousands of Shinshu believers thus ottered thei 
last respects to the decea.sed prelate, the wor 8 hi[ 
consisting of a silent prostration Viefore the corpse 

On the following day the corp.se was put into f 
coffin and removed to another ajiartment, wher 
similar worship was ottered before it. In thi: 
case, however, a scroll-picture of Amitahha wai 
suspended on the wall behind the coffin, to repre^ 
gent the idea that the deceased had now passed 


efinitely under Amitilbha’s protection. Immense 
irowds of worshippers from every part of Japan 
came to worship. 

( 2 ) The farewell to the corpse .—This took place 
»n the following day. Three short ceremonies 
vere observed, the first in the apartment where 
»he coffin had been lying in state since the previous 
lay. It was then removed to the daishidb^ or hall 
set apart for the worship of Shinran Sh5nin, the 
'onnder of the sect, and from there to the A midado^ 

»r Hall of Amida. In each of these places a ser¬ 
vice was held, consisting very largely of repetitions 

f the Namu Amida butsu^ and the burning of 
ncense. Not unnaturally the third service was 
isteemed the most dignified. Not only blood rela- 
<ions, but proxies representing the princes of the 
ilood, and the heads of otlier subdivisions of the 
liinshu, came forward to burn incense, and, ira- 
iiediately after this last ceremony was over, the 
irocession was formed and the funeral cortege 
itarted for Uchino, where the main obsequies were 
Lo take phuu*. 

(3) The procession need not delay us. It was on 
ho same general lines as the proce.ssion mentioned 
at the beginning of this section (above, p. 489*^). 
July, as belitting a personage who, in addition 
:;o being tlie liereclitary head of one of the largest 
)l the Buddhist sects in Japan, was a peer of the 
•ealni, and a collateral descendant of the great 
Kujiwara family, it was, of course, a very im- 
losing procession, more than a mile in length. 

(4) The service at f/c/tino.—Uchino was in 
airmer days the cremation-place connected with 
bhe Eastern Hongwanji temple. But the gi’owth 
of the city has rendered it unsuitable for the 
purpose. In the ca.se, however, of the funeral 
of an Abbot, there are historical reasons why a 
part of the service should still be held there. An 
open sjiace had therefore been curtained oil, large 
enough to seat the great number of invited guests, 
and It was here that that part of the service took 
place which in ordinary ca.ses would be held in the 
temple. (The farewell to the corpse, thrice re¬ 
peated, corresponded to the service in the house 
at ordinary funerals. It followed, then, almost 
exactly the .same order as is observed in J('ido 
funerals.) A temporary crematorium had been 
erected for the .symbolic cremation to be held here. 
Tlie chief mourners were the new Abbot and his 
wife (the urakata). The actual cremation took 
place later at Kwazan, where the regular crema¬ 
torium is situated. 

The service, which was of the regular type,* 
followed the usual order ; 

The Four Invitations. 

The Shoshinge.^ 

NembiUsuwasan,^ or hymn in praise of Buddha, 
followed by invocations of Amida’s name. 

Eko^ as in Jodo sect, with the following addition: 

' Givannishi Kudoku, 

Iii/od6:<e ismi, 

IJOhoUsn bodaishin, 

Ojd anrakukoku, 

We pray that the merit of this service may be given equally 
to all sentient beings, that they may lift up their minds to the 
attainment of enlightenment, and ascend for ro-birth In the 
Land of Ease and Comfort.' 


1 It is to be noted that the common interpretation given to 
these words is ‘ Believe in (trust) me ; for I will save you.’ This 
moaning, which has been read into, not out of, the Sanskrit 
words, 18 inleresl.ing. 

'■i In the memorial service held by the Shinshu in Tokyo in 
honour of King Edward vii., the form approximated much 
more closely to the Tendai ritual. The exi>lanation of this will 
be found in the Tendai origin of the Shinshu, and also in the 
fact that it was not a funeral service proper. 

3 This is a poem by Shinran Shonin giving an account of the 
transmission of the* Amida doctrines. For text and tr. see 
Lloyd, Shinran and his Work, p. S5. 

^‘W’asrtn are hymns of praise composed in Japanese. The 
Shinshu sect, which, to its credit, has always used the vernacular 
whenever possible, is particularly rich in these hymns, some of 
which are of very great interest. 
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Symbolical cremation. The Abbot entered the 
temj)orary crematorium and lij^htcd some straw, 
and, as the smoke issued from the buildin^% it was 
accepted as an actual cremation. This was, of 
course, a special feature of this particular funeral. 

Shdshinge a^ain. 

Burning of incense by mourners, etc. 

The coffin was now removed for the actual 
cremation. 

(5) The cremation .'^—This was carried out semi- 
privately at Kwazan, only the new abbot, near 
relatives, old body-servants, and the superin¬ 
tendent of the crematorium being admittea into 
the curtained-off space around the furnace. The 
j)yre was made of pine logs skilfully arranged on 
a liearthstone, and was attended to by four master- 
carr»enters in white robes, overlooked by two priests 
in black. The Abbot, as chief mourner, having 
already, as we have seen, symbolically lighted the 
fire, it was apparently not necessary for him to do 
it actually on this occasion ; thougli in ordinary 
funerals this is a duty which always falls upon 
the chief mourner, ft must be a ‘pure’ fire (no 
sulphur or brimstone to be used in the kindlin*^), 
and, when once kindled, is kept alive not only 
with additional fuel, but also by constant libations 
of natnne abura (‘raf)e-secd oil’). It is desirable 
that the coflin, as in this case, should be so thick 
that the body inside may be completely consumed 
l>cfore the sides of the cofiin fall in ; but tliis is, of 
course, merely a counsel of perfection not applicable 
in all cases. 

When the cremation was over, the remains were 
reverently collected, with a short service (not used 
in ordinary cases), put into a small box, covered 
with a white silk cioth, and carried back to the 
late Abbot’s residence, where they were privately 
disposed of in a suitable manner. A certain 
amount of secrecy was observed on this occasion. 
There existed for many centuries a bitter feud 
between the parent sect of the Tendai and her 
more prosperous but rebellious daughter, the 
Shinshu. When Rennyo Shfinin, the greatest of 
all the succes.sors of Sninran, died in A.D. 1499, 
the jealous Tendai monks made an assault on the 
procession that was carrying home the sacred relics, 
and tried to seize and dishonour them. Since that 
time it has been customary, at the cremation of 
a ilongwanji Abbot, to bring the ashes home in 
secret, by some circuitous route, and under guard. 

In collecting the bones, etc., after a cremation, 
it is customary to pick them up with chop-sticks, 
one of wood, and one of bamboo. Hence, in 
ordinary life it is deemed most unlucky to use 
chop-sticks of diirerent materials, e,(j. one of wood 
and one of bone. Shingon believers send the bones 
to Koyasan ; amongst the Shinshuists in Echigo 
and Shinshu they are often preserved in the house. 
In most cases, however, tliey are interred. Great 
efficacy is sometimes attributed to these relics 
{shari). 

6 . Ceremonies of the Nichiren sect.—The Ni- 
chiren sect, founded in A.D. diflers from all 

other sects of Buddhism in that it concentrates 
the whole of its attention on the Saddharmapun- 
darika Sutra, which it almost personifies. This 
Sutra consists of two parts, known as Shakurnon 
(chs. i.-xiv.) and Hommon (chs. xv.-end); and the 
peculiar position of the Nichiren School is that 
for it the latter is the most important portion of 
the Sutra, while all other Japanese sects lay special 
stress on the former. Nichiren himself claimed 
to be the first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas iru^n- 
tioned in the latter part of that SUtra as rising 
out of the earth at the head of a large company 

1 The Japanese word for ‘ cremation ’ is dahi. It comes from 
the Pali jhapt (causal of jhdya, ‘ to burn ’), and is one of the few 
Instances of the survival of a P&Il word in Japanese. 


of believers. The services are very long; but 
they admit of condensed statement, because 
consist almost entirely of readings from the Sad- 
dharmaimndarika Sutra. 

(1) The house ceremonies. —(a) Makuragyd^ en¬ 
trusted to a minor priest {shokeso). 

Kwanjomony or words of Invitation : 

‘ We huinbly invite Juryo.i the honzon (principal idol) of the 
True Teaching,2 to be presenit. 

Glory to the Saddhannapuvdarfka Sutra, in which are con¬ 
tained the Three MysterieH of the True Teaching.3 

Glory to Sakyamuni-Huddha, who is the great benefactor of 
sentient beings, who accomplished enlightenment before in¬ 
numerable ages, and who alone is the Mofller of the Teachings.^ 
Glory to the Puddba Taho,3 who certified to the teachings of 
the Saddharmapupdarika Sutra. 

Glory to the Buddhas mentioned in the lloinmoii (‘Real 
Teaching’—see above), as also to those spoken of in the 
5'AajfcuTmm (* Temporary Teaching ’), in this and in other worhis. 
Glory to the Great Bodhisattvas in the thousand worlds, who 
were taught by the Buddhas of the Hominon, and who issued 
forth in troops out of the earth, when the Kenh6tdhonv/aA being 
prejiched. 

Glory to the Three Everlasting Precious Things mentioned in 
the .Sadflh. Sutra, in which the Temporal Buddhas are secreted 
(8wallowe<l up) and the True Buddha revealed. 

Glory to Ni('liiren,® the Great (Jne, the founder of the sect, 
our mighty leader, who has been entrusted by Sakyamuni with 
the Secrets of the True Doctrine. 

Glory to the .Muecessive Patriarchs (of Nichirenism). 

May all the Devas and good gods, the protectors of the True 
Faith, descetitl upon the altar and watch our worship.' 

Reading of llohenhony sect. 2 of Saddli. Sutra. 

,, xf uryohoriy sect. 16 ,, ,, 

Much repetition of the Duiviokuy or the true 
standard oi faith and worship {Namumynhorenge- 
kyOy ‘Glory to the Lotus-Scripture of the \Vonderful 
Law ’). 

EkOy ‘prayer of transference.’ The gist of the 
rayer is that, by the virtue of the Sutra, sentient 
eings may attain to Buddlia-.ship in their bodies. 
Bestowal of a Kaimyo. This .service may be 
performed before or after death, or may be entirely 
omitted. It is of great importance to the stinlent, 
as giving the doctrinal position of the Nichiren 
body. 

{b) The wake {otogi). This is also entrusted to 
a minor priest. T)ie whole of the Saddharma- 
pundarika is chanted on(;e, or sect. 16 thirty-six 
times. Sermons are delivered at intervals—for 
the edification both of the living and of the dead. 

The tonsure. A leaf of shikimi Ls cut with a 
razor over the head of the deceased. 

(c) The home funeral service, by one or more 
minor priests. Five banners are prepared and set 
up, inscril>ed as follows : 

(1) ‘Glory toPrabbutaratiia,totheSaddh. Sutra, toS:\k\amuni, 
to Nichiren, the Great Superior Teacher of the letter Days.’ 

(2) ‘Glory to .logyobosatsu,’ i.e. to the Nichiren, first of the 
Four Great Bodhisattvas. 

(3) ‘Glory to Muhengy^bosatsu,' second of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

(4) ' iilory to J6gy6bosat8u,’ third of the Four Great Bodhi¬ 
sattvas. 

(.')) • Glory to Anryugy6bosat8u,' fourth of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

Four smaller lianners are also prepared and set 
up, and inscribed as follows ; 

1 Juryd is a portion of the Saddh. Sutra personified (sect. 20), 
and treated as the embodiment of the Deity. 

3 Nichireiiists maintain that there are three stages of Budflbist 
Teaching —the Smaller Vehicle, the liUrger, and the True 
(jitsnio). 

3 The Three Mysteries are : Q) The revelation of the true 
object of human worship made in the Siitra, (2) the establish¬ 
ment of the true standard of faith and worship, (3) the true 
teachings of morality. 

* Observe that the Sakyamuni of Nichirenism is only in¬ 
cidentally the historlt^al Gautama. 

3 Tah6 (Skr. Prahhutaratua) is a Buddha, previous to SAkya. 
muni, who, in the Saddh., is seen descending upon the latter as 
he teaches, in a stupa ; who is dc^-d, then revives, and, after 
commending the teachings which Sakyamuni is giving in the 
Sutra, becomes in some mysterious way identified with him. 
This account appears in A'enAofo/jon (‘opening of the stupa’), 
the 12th section of the Saddh. Sutra (Chinese). It is to be 
noticed that Taho’s Paradise is represented as in the East. 

® Nichiren is supposed to have had the power of teaching 
committed to him oy virtue of his being a re-incamatiou of th« 
first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas. 
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(1) Jrof)m(cAiten,t 0 - May the deceased attain to the opening 
of a superiialuml insight like that of Huddha I ’ 

^21 JilmUInkcn . . . • May he .how forth a ... etc_I - 

(8) UohutchiUn ... -May he underetand, more and more 


■ ‘May he enter into ... etc. . !• 

Whilst the banners are being set up, the priests 
read— * 


Hohenhon, sect. 2 of the tSaddh. Satra 
Ji/ryd/imf, sect. 16 „ .. (or only its 

gilthas). ^ 

Eko, as before. 


(2j Cernuonies at the temple.— 

K'lvaii jumon (see above). 

Jurnphun (jnuse sections only). 

Heatinj; of drums and cynili.ils. 

After this a minor priest says in a distinct 


relief in ghosts prevailed in earlier as in later 
dnies. In Lk 24^''- the Apostles take the risen 
[-.ord for a ghost. 

In a sense the Israelite looked forward to re¬ 
union after death, so far as this may be implied in 
uch phrases as ‘ buried with his fathers’ (2 K 12^^), 
slept with his fathers’ (1 K 2^®); but there is 
lothing to suggest that he looked forward to any 
satisfying fellowship with his deceased brethren 
n a future life. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
^.eath was a linal parting. 

As regards what happened to the individual 
vhen he breathed his last, death was thought of 


voice : 

* Nyokfjahikenyaku 
Kaidaijomon^ 

IX)! the Cate of the Great Castle has been opened, and the 
holt has hcen taken away ’ (from the Kenhotohon, accL 12). 

Olferings. 

/nc/o, pronounced by the leader ((io\'hi). 

Chanting the gjltha portions of sect. 16 of the 
Saddh. Sutra. 

The Dnimoku, oft repeated. 

Eko. 

The ceremonies (■ome to a close. There seem to 
be no ceremonies specially connected witli cremation 
or intenmuit. 

See, furtlu3r, art. Festivals (dapancsed. 

Litkuatuhk.. —Tlie proalcr ]iirt of Uus arth^lo is itaaed on 
information coilfct<'<i for t'lr wriU'r hy hia frirnd Mr. 8. 
Ta(’hil»a?ia, a Liiddhiat prirst of thf Zcjj 8(‘(a. The other 
authorities have been cited in the text. A. LLOYD. 


all H], Nu 52 6^1 [all F], Hag 2^3)’. 

Probably various i)rimitive views prevailed in 
ancient Israel as to death and the individual after 
eath, and these views were connected with general 
Semitic mythology; but the editors of the OT 
eliminated accounts of such crude sujierstitious, in 
the interests of oi thodo-\y and edilication, so that 
jnly a few traces remain. A familiar myth is the 
leath ant' resurretdion of a god. Traces of this 
are found in the women wee[»ing for Tammuz (Fzk 
8*“^). According to Gressmaiin,^ the account of the 
tenth jind r(;surrcction oi the Servant of Jaliweh 
n Is 53 is based on some such myth ; of tliis 
possibly other traces are found in the references to 
n'n; ‘ mourning for an only son.^ 

The later books of the OT contain bints of a 
resnrretdion, which d(;v(doj) in the Inter literature, 
especially in tlie Wi.sdom of S<tlom()n and tlie 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jewish). — i. Conception of death.-—Although 
there is uniformity, in a sense, in the physical 
phenomena of death, its character and circum¬ 
stances and the imj)ression which it makes vary 
in dill’erent times and place.s. In ancient Israel, 
death, like life, was more a matter of the family 
than it is now ; it was not so much an occasion 


Apocalypses, into an express doelrim?, so that for 
later .ludaism and for Christianity—following 
Judaism—death he(;ame the |)oitjil to a futme 
life. When Judaism evolved a hierarchy of angels, 
witli pro])er naim’s and special functions, there 
appeared among the rest, Sainmael, the Angel 
of Death. See Demons and Spirits (Heb.) and 
(Jewish). 

Later Judaism inherited or developed many 


when an external professional element, repre¬ 
sented by priests, lawyers, doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals, broke in upon or set aside the family. 
Again, violent deaths were more common; and 
the last illness of a dying man was not prolonged, 
as it is now, by the resources of medical science. 
In all probability the death-rate was much higher 
than it is with us, so that death was more common 


curious fancies as to the hour of death ; as, for 
instance, that the dying soul has a vision of the 
Shekinali just before its departure. Ben Kaphra, 
a Kabhi of the early Christian centuries, is quoted 
as saying: 

* For three days the spirit hovers about the tomb, if per- 
chaiK.'e it may return to the body. But, when it sees the 
fashion of the countenance tihani^ed, it retires and abandons 
the body’(cf. Exjws. Gr. Test. [1897] on .In ll^q. 


and familiar. 

The impre.ssion made by death denends partly 
on belief as to its cause and as to tno future of 
the individual after death. The modern mind is 
occupied with the physical cause of death, the 
particular disease, and the failure of remedial treat¬ 
ment. The Israelite and the Jew thought of deatl: 
as an act of God ; more especially a death in early 
years, or in the prime of life, or under exceptionally 
distre.ssing circumstances, was often regarded as a 
judgment upon sin. , r 1 • j* 

Death ^ was not the annihilation of the indi 
vidual—at any rate, according to the ordinary) 
Hebrew view. A feeble ghost of the dead man 
maintained a dim, shadowy existence in Sheol, the 
under world or Hades. But probably in early tiinei 
other beliefs supplemented or replaced this view 
There are traces of ancestor-worship and necro 
niancy in ancient Israel, and these imply that th( 
spirits of the dead could manifest themselves tc 
the living, and could exercise some inlluence 
their fortunes. Samuel, for instance, appeared a 
the call of the witch of Endor ami foretold tlr 
death of Saul (1 S 28). Although there is Iittl. 
ositive evidence, it is probable that the populai 

W. H.Beuiiett, Religion of tlu Post-exilio Propheta.'Eam 
1907, p. 301 flf. 


2. Disposal of the dead.—The regular and legiti¬ 
mate mode of dealiim^ with a corpse in ancient 
Lsrael was burial, and this has always remained 
the general custom of the Jew's. Kmbalmiug w as 
not an Israelite practice; w hen w'e read that 
Jacob an<l Joseph were embalmed (Gn 50“-*''), we 
must clearly understand that they were treated as 
Egyptians, amongst whom embalming was the 
regular custom. In later times we are told that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed in honey 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 4). Embalming in the strict 
sense must be distinguished from the Jewish 
custom referred to in 2 Ch 16^* and in NT (Jn 
19^»** etc.) of anointing the dead body and placing 
it in or wraT)i)ing it up in spices. Cremation, 
amongst the Israelites, was excei)tional. Accord¬ 
ing to 1 S 3H^ the men of Jabesh-Gilead burned 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, probably to pre¬ 
vent their falling into the hands of the Philistines. 
The fact that 1 Ch 10^^ omits the burn in‘q and 
that Jo.sephus (VI. xiv. 8) states that tlie bodies 
were buried, is probably evidence of the repug- 

1 W. H. Bennett, op. cit. 228 ff. 

a Der Ursprung der isr.-jiid. Kschatologie, Gottingen, 1906, 

810, Jer 62«, Zee 12io ; cf. Cheyne, The Two Religion af 
Iwrael, London, 1911, p. 211. 
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nance of the Jews, at any rate in later times, tc 
the cremation of the dead. The EV of Am 6 ’’ 
speaks of ‘ho that burneth ’ a corpse; but th 
reference to burning the corpse is due to corrup 
tion or misunderstanding of the text. In soiui 
cases, however, criminals were burnt alive (G 
Lv 20 ^*‘ 2 P), or their corpses were burnt (Jo; 
7 ja. *.>») 'fhe picture in Is 66 “** of the corpses o 
sinners consumed by fire may have been suggestec 
by the actual treatment of dead criminals. Ac 
cording to Kiinchi ‘ there were perpetual tires ii 
the Valley of Hinnoni for consuming dead bodici 
of criminals and animals. In Am 2 ^ the burning 
of the bones of the king of Edom is an outrag< 
which calls down inexorable doom on Moab. 

Exposure, without burial was a disgrace and a 
misfortune. Criminals or their representative; 
might be so treated (2 S 21^^*), but, according t( 
Dt 2 r'-^*, even their corpses w('re to be buried 
Such a misfortune might befall sinners as the 
judgment of God (1 K 14’h J(;r Ezk 20 ®, Ps 79^) 
To bury relatives, and even strangers, was a 
supreme duty ; it is specially insisted on in To 
1 . 2 , and is illustrated by the story of Kizpah 
(2 S 2P'^^‘). Job comj)lain 8 that God allows the 
wicked man to have an honourable burial (Jol: 
2P-'-). The desecration of a grave was a kind of 
posthumous punishment (2 K 2 .‘V^, Jer 8 ^^-). 

There is not much evidence in the GT of graves 
dug in the earth in the modern fashion, though 
doubtless such were often used. 'I'he labours of 
the various Palestine Ex])loration Societies show 
that rock-iiewn tombs were exceedingly common ; 
they usually occur in groups. A space for a single 
corpse is hewn in the face of a rock and closed 
with a stone slab ; this space was called a kuk^ "iio 
(Jastrow, Diet, of the Targainim, 1886-1003, s.v.)y 
by the Jews in later times. These are found 
grouped in one or more chambers in natural or 
artilicial caves. One of the most interesting 
examples of such a burying-place is the cave 
of Machpolah, where Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Kebekah, licah, and Jacob are said to have been 
buried (Gn 23‘^ 25**^ 49^^ 5(T^). Masonry tombs with 
groups of kiildm are also found ; and sometimes 
monuments were erected over tombs ; for instance, 
Simon the Maccabee built an elaborate mausoleum 
at Modin for his father an<l brother (1 Mac 13^**®), 
no trace of which has yet been discovered. 

In ancient times each family, like that of the 
)atriarchs, had its own burying-place. Such 
mrying-nlaces would naturally be on the family 
estate. vV e read of Manasseh being buried in the 

garden of his own house, and Anion in the garden 
of Uzza (2 K But usually the kings of 

Judah were buried in a royal burying-place in the 
city of David: e.g. Joash (2 K 12 ^^), apparently 
near the Temple (Ezk 43^'®), the Temple being in 
ancient times an adjunct of the royal palace. 
Obviously dwellers in towns, who had not exten¬ 
sive ganlens, would bo recjuired, as in later times, 
to bury their dead outside the walls. Poorer 
people would have no family burying-place, and we 
read of a public cemetery, ‘the graves of the b^nS 
ha am' (2 K 23®, ,Jor 26‘'^). Aiiparently a measure 
of disgrace attached to burial there, ‘in a pauper’s 
gi-ave,’ so to speak. 

'riie family desired to be together in death as in 
life, and men were anxious to ‘sleep with their 
fathers,' i.e, to be buried in the family tomb. It 
is part of the punishment of Pashhur that he is to 
be buried in Chahhea (Jer 20 ®); and the Chronicler, 
in contradiction to the Book of Kings, states that 
certain wicked kings of Judah — Jehoram and 
Joash—were not buried in the ser)ulchres of the 
kings (2 Ch 21 ^ 24-®). In post-Biblical times the 
Jews have had their own cemeteries. They still 
1 Cf. Sir C. Warren, in HDB ii. 386. 


retain their anxiety to be buried with their own 
people. Jews who are lax in many religious 
matters will keep the Day of Atonement in order 
that tliey may bo buried in a Jewish cemetery. 

A certain sanctity attached to the graves of 
ancient saints and heroes, and probably, as amongst 
the Muhammadans, such tombs became shrines; 
e.g. the tomb of Joseph at Shechem (Jos 24^^), and 
the tomb of the patriarchs at Machpelah. Necro¬ 
mancy and similar superstitions were often con¬ 
nected with graves (Is G.V). 

On the other haml, the grave is unclean (Lk 11^). 
In later times, at least, cemeteries were supposed 
to be special haunts of evil spirits ; and the spirits 
of the dead lingered there, at any rate till the 
corpse had been assimilated to the soil. I'liis 
belief, that the spirits of the dead inhabit the 
tombs, is found in most primitive religions, aiid 
was probably prevalent amongst the Israelites in 
early times. 

3 . Mourning- and other observances.—Numerous 
passages illustrate the distress caused to the Jews 
liy bereavement: the mourning of Jacob over the 
supposed deatli of Joseph (Gn 37^); of David over 
Absalom (2 S 18®®) ; Kachcl refusing to be com¬ 
forted (Jer 3P®). The behaviour of David, who 
fasted and wept when his child was dying, but 
arose and ate when it was dead, was a puzzle to 
his courtiers; his explanation, that lamentation 
was useless, hardly seems adequate (2 fS 12 ’®'^-). 

The feelings, sentiments, and ideas called forth 
by death gave rise to various burial and mourning 
customs. Decease was and is followed by the 
necessary arrangements for the seemly ‘laying 
out’ of the corpse. The eyes and mouth are closed 
(Gn 46S Jn ID^), and the body is washed (Ac 9®^). 
It has been supposed that the aead were, sometimes 
at any rate, buried in their usual dress, with their 
arms and ornaments; Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor in his mantle (1 S 28^*), and the dead go 
down to Sheol with their weajions and th^ ’’- 
‘ pomp ’ (f'lK^). The practice certainly prevailed in 
ater times. Thus Herod buried ornaments with 
the body of Aristobulus (Jos. Ant. XV. iii. 4) ; 
treasures were said to have been buried with David 
XVI. vii. 1); Herod was buried covered with purple, 
with his diadem, crown, and sceptre (xvii. viii. 3; 
BJ I. xxxiii. 9). We are told that in later times such 
practices led to gieat extravagance, so that Rabbi 
Gamaliel 11 . ordained that corpses should be buried 
n a simple white dress. We read of Ananias, that 
they ‘wrapped him round,’ apparently in the 
clothes he was wearing, and carried him out, and 
buried him (Ac 6 ®). 

Later on, the use of a shroud or special grave- 
dothes or wrappings for the dead became universal; 
l)ut it is not clear when this custom was first intro¬ 
duced amongst the Jews. In Jn 11 ^ Lazarus’ 
hands and feet were bound with linen bandages 
Kciplaii), and his face with a napkin {aovdapLip). 
The body of our Lord was wrapped in strips of 
linen {dOopiois). We have already referred to the 
use of spices. 

Coffins were not used by the Jews in ancient 
irnes, except in the case of Joseph (Gn 50^), whose 
ernains were placed in an 'drdn, or chest; but this, 
ike his embalming, was an Egyptian custom. The 
lews laid their dead on a bier (OT mittdy 
couch’ [2 S 3®*]; NT <Top6t [Lk 7*^]), as is the 
:ustom amongst Eastern Jews now. They use 
his bier to carry the corpse to the grave, and do 
ot bury it. 

The exigencies of the climate of Palestine called 
or burial soon after death, on the same day, or 
vithin 24 hours. As often, a natural necessity 
lardened into a sacred custom, which was long 
riaintained amongst Jews in Western countries, 
here the same necessity did not exist; but after 
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ft whilo it fell into disuse, and a longer intervftl is 
allowed in the West. 

The carrying of the corpse to the burying-place 
was the work of friends of the deceased, and was 
the occasion of public lamentation, which, at any 
rate in the early centuries of our era, was partly 

S erformed by hired mourners and musicians. There 
oes not seem to have been any formal burial ser¬ 
vice of a religious character in Biblical times,^ but 
then and later funeral orations were sometimes 
delivered. According to JE {s.v. ‘ Funeral Rites,* 
V. 529), the mourners recited Ps 91 on their way to 
the cemetery ; in the cemetery, other formuhe, con¬ 
cluding with the fCaddishy or doxology ; and on 
their return, passages from Lamentations. Women 
attended funerals in ancient times, and still do so 
amongst the foreign Ashkenazim, but not amongst 
the Sephardim or the English Ashkenazim. 

The funeral of Herod the Great is thus described 
by Josephus {Ant. XVII. viii. 3 ; cf. DJ l. xxxiii. 9): 

‘The body waa carried upon a g;olden bier, embroidered with 
very precious stones of L'reut variety, and it was covered over 
with parole, as was the body itself: he had a diadem upon his 
head, and above it a crown of tfold ; he had also a sceptre in his 
rijfht hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous 
relations; next to these were the soldiery, distinguished accord¬ 
ing to their several countries and denominations; and they 
w’ere put into the following order: first of all went his guards, 
then the hand of Thracians, after them the Oerrnans, next the 
band of Galatians, every one in their habiliments of war; and 
behind these marched the whole army, i/j the same manner as 
they used to go out to war, and as they used to be put in array 
by their muster-masters and centurions; these were followed 
by five hundred of his domestics, carrying spices.’ 

We nuiy ttl.so quote the following description of 
modern Samaritan rites, which probably preserves 
many of the customs of Palestinian Jews in early 
times : 

‘ U])on death the corpse Is carefully and ceremoniously 
washed ; it is not forbidden to the Samaritans, as has been 
frecpuMitly stated, to handle their dead, except in the ease of 
the high-]>riest. Candles are burnt at the head and foot of 
the t;orpse before burial. Coffins are used—an exception in 
modern Palestinian cuslotn. The mourning ceremonies last 
until the following Sabbath, the community going each day 
to the tomb, where they read and pray. On the Sabbath the 
coiiimunity again visit the tomb, where they partake of a meal, 
while further appropriate services are held in the synagogue."-* 
The duration of mourning has always varied, 
according to the rank of the deceased and his 
relation to the mourner. Seven days was a very 
common jieriod. The men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted 
seven days for Saul and Jonathan (I S 3P*}; Joseph 
mourned seven days for Jacob (Gn 50'®) ; Judith 
was mourned seven days (Jth 16*^); Sir 22''* men¬ 
tions seven days as the period of mourning. In 
later Judaism the period of strict mourning, the 
Shib'a, lasts seven days ; mourning of a less severe 
character lasts till the end of thirty day.s, and in 
the case of children to the end of theyear.^ 

As to mourning-dres.s, the rending of garments 
and the wearing of .sackcloth are mentioned in Gn 
37^ etc. We also read of garments of widowhood 
(Gn 38'^, Jth 10*), which apparently were worn by 
the widow throughout her life, and consisted oi, 
or included, sackcloth. Modern Jevys usually wear 
black as mourning, except in Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia, where white is worn."* Mourners rend 
their garments at the time of death, and wear 
the outer garment cut and unbound during the 
thirty days of mourning.® 

The presence of numerous guests at a funeral 
necessitated a special meal, ‘funeral baked meats,’ 
which, in spite of the character of the occasion, 
was apt to become a feast. This meal is perhaps 
spoken of in the OT as lehem ‘ bread of 

mourners’ (Hos 9^), and was provided for the 
mourners by their friends at the close of the fast 
1 Stapfer, Palestine in the Tune of Christ, Eng. tr., Lend. 1887, 

A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, Philad., 1907, p. 43 f. 

S Oesterley and Box, 807. 

* JE, s.v. ‘ Mourning,’ ix. 101. 

Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. 


which occupied the day of the funeral (2 S 3 *®, 
Jer 16 ^)—a custom whicli seems to have prevailed 
ever since. ^ 

Other acts of mourning were fasting (1 S 31'®), 
beating the breast (Is 32"*, cf. Lk 18'*), sitting in 
ashes (Jon 3®), sprinkling ashes on the head (Est 
4'). Ezk 24'^ implies that mourners were wont to 
cover the lip and to go barefoot and bareheadcil. 
According to Jer 16®, mourners mutilated them¬ 
selves, and plucked out or shaved off the liair; 
but such practices are forbidden in Lv 19-^ l)t 14'. 

traces remain in tlie OT of the worship of the 
dead, of .sacrifices offered to or for them, and of 
furnishing them with food. Probably the later 
funeral feast was partly a survival or such prac- 
tice.s. The worship of the dead waa closely con¬ 
nected with necromancy, which was prevalent in 
Israel {e.g. Is 8 '®). The graves of anemnt woitliies 
seem often to have been shrines, as in Islam, 'rims 
there was a ma^^eba, or sacred pillar, at the grave 
of Rachel (Gn 35^®), and the important sanctuary 
at Shechem may have heeri connected with the 
grave of Joseph (Jo.s 2 P"* *'■*). The interiiretation 
of Dt 26'^ is a little doubtful. The EV renders 
‘[I have not given food] for the dead,’ but the 
reference probably is to offering food to the dead 
or providing food for thorn. The practice was con¬ 
demned by official Judaism, but persisted never¬ 
theless. i’obit 4'^ bids the Jew place food on the 
tomb of the righteous ; ^ and Sir 30'* also refers to 
the custom.* in some quarters necromancy and 
its allied customs survived among the Jews in later 
periods. 

In Rabbinical times and among the stricter 
modern Jews, during the Shiba, or seven days of 
strict mourning, the relatives abstain from work 
and remain at home, sitting on the floor or on a 
low bench, reading the Book of Job, and receiving 
visits of condolence. Bereaved children should 
abstain for a year from music and recreation. 

A special feature of Jewish mourning is the re¬ 
petition of the fCaddish by a bereaved son. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jewish Prayer-book, this is to be repeated 
by .sons for eleven months after the death of a 
parent, and also on the dahrzeit, or anniversary of 
the death. It is a special form of Ifadduik which 
runs thus; 


‘May His great Name bo magnified and hallowed in the world 
which lie orettte<l according to llin will ! May Ho establish Ilia 
kingdom speedily and in the near future in your lifetime and in 
your days and in the lifetime of all Israel! Say ye Amen. 

May His great Name be blessed for ever; may it be blessed 
for ever un<l ever ! 

May the Name of the Holy One (Blessed be He) he blessed nnd 
praised and glorified and exalted and set on high and honoured 
and uplifted and sung above all blessings and hymns and praises 
and eonsolritions that are repeated in the world ! 

May tho Name of the Lord be blessed from now even for ever¬ 
more ! May there he great peace from heaven and life upon us 
and upon all Israel, and say ye Amen. My help is from the 
Lord that made heaven and earth. May He that inaketh peace 
in His high places make peace for us and for all Israel! And 
say ye Amen.’ 

This is publicly recited in the synagogue, but 
according to Oesterley and Box ^ it ‘ is in no sense 
in itself a prayer/lyr the dead, but tho public re¬ 
citation of it in this fashion by a son is regarded as 
a proof of the piety of the dead, as represented by 
a pious survivor.’ This no doubt is the view of 
enlightened Jews ; but others believe that the re¬ 
petition of the Ifaddish by the son shortens the 
purgatorial period which the father must spend in 
Gelienna or exalts him to a higher sphere in Para¬ 
dise.® The repetition terminates on the anniversary 
of the death, iiecause it would be uiililial to suppose 
that a father’s sins would require more than a 


1 Oesterlev and Box, 304 £f. 

2 Sometinie8 interpreted, improbably, of the funeral feast 
ven to mournera. 

3 See Smend, 112 f. ; Benzinger, 165 ff.; Nowack, li. 300 ; and 

illmann and Driver on Dt 24‘«. ,,,, , 

4 P. 340. ® ‘ Kaddish, vii. 401 f. 
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year’s purgatory. In the Ashkenazic synagogues 
prayers are said four times a year by the bereaved 
tor the souls of the deceased.^ 

Priests were forbidden to mourn except in the 
case of the nearest relationships (Lv Ezk 

4423)_ 

4 . Significance of death and of funeral customs. 

—Some scliolars^ see in many of the funeral rites, 
notably cutting of the hair, self-mutilation, etc., 
which were forbidden by the more advanced Juda¬ 
ism, traces of an animistic stage of the religion of 
Israel, of the worship of ancestors, and of tlie allied 
ideas of the continued life of the dead, of the possi¬ 
bility of communion with them, of the necessity of 
providing for their needs and protecting them from 
evil spirit ; or, on the other hand, of the need of 
j)rotecting the living from injury by the spirits of 
the dead. No doubt the Semitic peoples passed 
through a stage of religious development when 
such ideas were current; and these ideas persisted 
and do persist when they have been outgrown by 
the purer forms of religion ; but they do not be¬ 
long to Jalnvism or to Judaism so far as either 
was or is dominated by revelation. Neverthe¬ 
less, the great importaTice attached to burial in 
the last centuries of the pre-Christian era sug¬ 
gests that the condition of the spirit of the 
deceased was supposed to be inlluenced by the 
treat rnent of the corpse. Later on, in some 
districts the habit prevailed of visiting cemeteries 
in order to obtain the help or intercession of the 
dead. 

Another (juasi-animistic explanation of mourn¬ 
ing rites which involve distiguremont, unattractive 
dress, covering the head, etc., is that they were 
intended to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
from recognizing the mourner, and so to protect 
the latter from any injury the spirit might wi.sh 
to inllict upon him. Similarly, the mourners* 
shrieks were intended to drive the spirit away; 
and satisfactory burial was neces.sary in order that 
the dead might hnd their way to Sheol and stay 
there. The suggestion that many mourning rites 
were due to the anxiety of the mourner to humble 
himself before God* hardly seems probable. The 
most obvious explanation is that mourning aro.se 
out of a natural desire to express the emotions 
caused by bereavement. Such distrc.ss gives rise 
to wailing, frantic ge.stures, neglect of the dress 
and person, an aversion to the i)leasures of life. 
Acts which were originally spontaneous would 
soon harden into a fixed etiquette or ritual. Many 
customs might easily be thus exi)lained; and it is 
possible that this may be the true explanation, 
even in cases w here a mourning custom does not 
seem to us a natural expres.sion of grief. A man 
distraught by .sorrow may seek relief in any un¬ 
expected, strange, unusual act; such an act may 
a[)j)eal to the imagination of spectators by its very 
strangeness, and be imitateil till it becomes a 
custom. 

The contagious uncleanness of a corpse (Nu 5*, 
Lv 2L^) might be suggested in many ways: by 
the fear of the spirit of the dead man mentioned 
above, by the natural shrinking from an object so 
changed from the living frieml or kinsman, and 
even by sanitary reasons. The uncleanness of the 
corjjse would naturally be extended to the tomb. 
In the .same w'ay an unhuried corpse defiled the 
land and brought dowm a curse upon it (Dt 21*’*). 
It would be a mistake to try to explain all the 
mourning customs, even of one i)eople, by the con¬ 
sistent a[)plication of a single principle. Bereave¬ 
ment allects men in many ways, so that natural 
alit'ction, j)ractical considerations, superstition, 

• Ocsterley and Box, loc. cit. 

2 H.g. F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tods, Qlessen, 

IH'rl. 

3 PRE • XX. 88 f. 


and religion all contribute to give rise to the 
ritual connected with death. Moreover, a rite 
changes its significance and value from time to 
time, so that the meaning attached to it in latei 
times may be quite dilVerent from that which it 
had originally, and the popular explanation of it 
may throw no light on its origin. 

Acconling to Gn 3, death was a conseouence of the 
sin of Adam and Eve (cf. Ro 5^*); it would be natural 
to draw the conclusion arrived at in the latter 
passage, that henceforth each man died because of 
his own sin (a view perhaps implied by Nu 27*)A 
But the narrative in Genesis stands apart from the 
general course of OT thought, which regards death 
as the natural end of life. The righteous man, 
according to a widely prevalent view, enjoys a long 
and happy life, and is gathered to his fathers in a 
good old age. Some pa.ssagos of the Wisdom Litera¬ 
ture, even apart from any belief in a real future 
life, regard life as a burden and death as a boon 
(Job?'*-Ec 

In some passage's of OT, death is personified (e.^. 
Job 28'^^ Is 28'®, Hab 2®). In others the term is 
extended to mean spiritual death ; it doubtless in¬ 
cludes physical death, but only as a part of a wider 
judgment which also involves separation from God 
and exclusion from the Kingdom. In .such pa.ss- 
ages, as Schultz said, ‘death includes everything 
which is a result of sin.’* This usage of the term 
is extended and developed in the later literature. 
Thus Philo : ‘ The death of the soul is the decay of 
virtue, the taking up of evil.’ * 

In later Judaism, death is regarded as atoning 
for the sin of the deceased. According to a p()[)ular 
superstition, the dead man suffers pain while his 
body is decaying in the grave, and this pain has an 
atoning value. But, apart from such ideas, we 
find the doctrine taught by Rabbini(;al and other 
authorities. Thus the Sephardic ritual for a dying 
man includes the following : 

‘ Let my death be an atonement for all my sins, Iniquities, and 
transgresHionH, wherein I have sinned, offended, and transgressed 
against Thee, from the day of my first existence ; and let my 
portion be in the Garden of Eden.'* Again we read : ‘ The Day 
of Atonement and death make atonement when acoompanied 
with sincere repentance.'^ 

Litkraturb (in addition to works referred to in the body of 
the article; this list also gives the full titles of works referred 
to merely under authors’ names).— H. Hwald, I'/ie A 
of Israel, Eng. tr., Ix>ndon, 1876, pp. 149, 163 0. ; J. Benzinger, 
lleb. Archdoi., Freiburg, 1894, p. 103 ft. ; W. Nowack, Lchrb. 
der heb. ArchdoL, Freiburg, 1894, i. 193 ff., ii. 273-Z8(), 300 f. ; 
H. Schultz, OT Theol., Eng. tr., Edin. 1802, li. 264, 313 ff. ; A. 
Dillmann, Handb. der AT Theol., Leipz. 1895, pp. 360-400 ; W. 
Robertson Smith, Rel. Sern.^, 1894, pp. 236, 309, 373 f., 414 f.; R. 
Smend, Lehrb. der ATReligionsgtsch^, Freiburg, 1899, pp. 112ff., 
327, 504 f.; J. Koberle, Sunde und Gnade, Munich, 1906, pp. 54, 
110, 334, 668 ff. ; A. P. Bender, MBeliefs, Rites, and Customs of 


Ocsterley, The Jewish Doctrine of' Jdediation, do. 1910, 
p. 110; together with the articles on ‘ Burial,“ Funeral Rites,' 
* Kaddlsh,^' Mourning,’ ‘Sepulchre/ ‘Tomb,’etc., in UDB, EBi, 
JE, and the art. ‘ Trauergebrauche,’ in PRR^. 

W. H. Bennett. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Muliammadan).—According to the Qur’an, ‘every 
soul must taste of death ’ (iii. 182 ); the difficulty as 
to those who may be alive at the La.st Day is 
got over by the explanation that on the blast of 
the trumpet all ‘ shall expire, except those whom 
God plea.se.s ’ (xxxix. 68), the exempted being 
possibly some of the greater angels (Baidawi, etc., 
in loc.). Further, it is laid down that the exact 
hour of each person’s death is foreordained (xvi. 

1 Kobtrle, Siinde und Gnade, 834 ; but probably the passage 
regards Zelo])hehad as involved in the sin of Israel In refusing 
to etder Canaan from Kadesh. 

2 OT Theol., Eng. tr., ii. 310, 816f.; cf. Bennett, 288; and see 
Ezk 2011.23. 

3 Legq. Allegor. i. 33, quoted by Hughes, Ethics cf Jetcish 
Apocryphal Lit., Lend. 1909, p. 280. 

* Oeslerlej’, p. 110. 

3 Mish. Yoma^ viii. 8, quoted by Bender, JQR vi. [1894] 666. 
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63). In th6 traditions, men are forbidden by the 
rroi)liet to wisli for deatli, thon^rh to a believer it 
will bedesirable. VVlioso’s last wor(lsare the A’a/u/wi 
(jn-ofesHion of faith, ‘ There is no f,md but (^od ’) will 
enter into paradise ; and it is directed that this shall 
be recited in the presence of the dyin«<, and tlie 
Sura Yd Sin (Qur. xxxvi.) should be said over the 
dead. A fantastic tradition, given on the authority 
of Abu-yuraira, relates what Muhammad is sup¬ 
posed to have said about the passing of the sold. 
In the case of a believer, angebs of mercy clad in 
white come and invite the soul to the rest which 
is with God, and the soul comes out with a delicious 
smell of musk, which the angels snidwith satis¬ 
faction ; the soul is handed on from angel to angel, 
till it reaches the souls of the faithful, who rejoice 
and question it about those left behind on earth. 
But angels of wrath come to the dying inlidel, and 
his soul departs with a bad smell, vN-hich disgusts 
them, and they bring it to the souls of the infidels. 
This idea is elaborated in other traditions, in which 
the soul of the righteous is said to issue forth like 
w'ater from a akin, and the angel of death seizes 
it; but the angels in white snatch it from him and 
wiap it in a shroud with an odour of musk, and 
convey it on and on to llie seventh heaven, where 
the believer's name is registered, after which it is 
returned to its body on the earth, to undergo the 
questioning of the grave. But the dying infidel 
is visited by black-faced angels, and the soul is 
drawn out like a hot spit out of wet wool which 
sticks to it, and is wrapped in sackcloth, smelling 
fetidly ; and it.sname is written in hell {sijjin ); and 
it is violently thrown down upon the earth, to be 
examined by the angels of the grave, as will be 
described later. 

Meanwhile the body is treated with a ceremonial 
which varies little in dillcrent parts of the Mu.slim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and women. 
Trecedents for most of the ritual are traced to 
traditions of the Prophet; but two customs—the 
wailing of women and the recital of praises of the 
dead—are observed in direct defiance of his com¬ 
mands. The dying man is turned to face the 
qihhiy or direction of Mecca, and, as soon as his 
eyes are closed in death, the surroumling men 
ejaculate f)ious formulm and the women raise cries 
of lamentation {walwrda), the family calling upon 
the dead in such terms as ‘ O my master !’ ‘ O my 
resource!’ ‘O my camel!’ ‘O my misfortune!’ 
The clothes of the deceased are instantly c.hanged, 
his jaw bound, and his legs tied ; and he is covered 
with a sheet. Women friends, and sometimes pro¬ 
fessional ‘keeners’ [naddaba), with tambourines, 
join the mourners and cry, ‘Alas for him !’ If he 
was one of the 'ulartut of Cairo or some man of 
mark, his death would be announced from the 
minarets in the call known as the Abrdr (from 
Qur. Ixxvi. 5-1)). 'Phe lamentations go on all 
night, if the death occurred in the evening, and 
a recitation of the (Qur’an by hired fqis takes 
place ; but, if the death occurred in the morriing, 
the burial follows on the same day, as, in addition 
to the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, there 
is often a superstitious dread of keeping a corjise 
all night in the house. The washing of the dead 
is done hy a professional washer {mtighasxil or 
ghassdl), male or female according to the case, 
who brings a bench and l)i(;r, and does the work, 
(iften in a courtyard, with much reverence and 
decency, and with care in the disposal of the 
water, which people fear to touch ; while the 
/igis continue clianting in the next room. After 
a very elaborate washing, the nostrils and other 
orifices are stufled with cotton, and the corpse 
is sjirinkled with camphor, rosewater, and lote 
loaves {nabq)f the feet tie<l together and hands 
laid on breast, and the grave clothes {kafan) put 


on according to precise rules. Those vary from 
two or three pieces of cotton (or five for a woman), 
or a mere sack, in the case of the poor, to a scrie.^ 
of layers of muslin, cotton, silk, and a Kashmir 
shawl, among the rich ; and the fashions vary in 
different lands. Women usually have a long sliift 
{yalak) added, and in India a coif {damnl). White 
and green are the favourite colours for the kafan ^ 
or any colour but blue, but white alone is allowed 
in India. A shawl is thrown over the body when 
fdaced on the bier [janaza or sanduq). There is 
no colfin, and, of course, no priest. 

The funeral or procession varies in different 
countries. In India, women do not attend as a 
rule, but they do in Bukhara. In Egypt the 
cortbge is often preceded by half a dozen poor 
men {yamanlya), blind by preference, walking in 
pairs and chanting the Kalinia. After them come 
the male friends and relations, and perhaps some 
darwishe.s, especially if the deceasctl belonged to 
a d.'irwish order. A few schoolboys follow, carrying 
a Qur’an on a desk, and chanting lively verses on 
the Day of Judgment and similar topics. Then 
comes llic bier (which for women and cliildren lias 
a post [shakid] at tlie head, covered with a shawl, 
and often adorned with gold ornaments, or, in the 
c.ase of a boy, surmounted by a turban), carried head 
foremost at a brisk pace by friends, who relieve 
eacli other in turn. It is an act of merit for any 
j>asser-by to lend a hand or to follow the bier ; and 
the Eruphet made a point of always standing up 
when a bi(‘r was passing, and saying a prayer. 
The women walk behind the bier, with dis¬ 
hevelled hair, keening and shrieking, and the 
hired mourners swell the chorus and sound the 

B raises of the dead, contrary to the Erophet’s will. 

lue headbands and handkerchiefs distinguish the 
women relations, who slap tlicir faces and some¬ 
times smear them with mud. There are some 
variations in the procession when the deceased is a 
woman. Kich people a<ld camels to tlie procession, 
and hire Jiqis to chant chapters of the Qur’an on 
the march, or members of religious orders carry¬ 
ing Hags ; and also sacrifice {al-kaffara) a hulfalo 
at the tomb for the benefit of t)ie poor; whilst 
ladies riding the high ass often follow their female 
relations. If it he a saint [wali) wlio is being 
buried, the women raise joy-cries {zaghdrU) in^E^ad 
of ndlwdl^ or keening ; ami, if tliese cries cease, tiic 
biersto{>s too; for saints arc believed to he wilful 
and able to stop their hearers, and even to direct 
them to where they prefer to he buried. It is said 
to be useless to try to rush a saint’s bier in a direc¬ 
tion he does not like, hut the somewliat bizarre 
device of turning the bier round rapidly several 
times has been found successful in confusing the 
corpse’s sense of orientation (Lane, Mod. Eg.^ 
p. 5IS). 

Tlie ceremony at the mosque consists in laying 
the bier on the fioor, right side towards Mecca, 
when a service of prayer is recited by an inuivi 
and hia attendant mubnllighy in the presence of 
the congregation of mourners and all who choose 
to attend, ranged in a prescribed order, ending 
with an appeal to the audience: ‘Give your 
testimony concerning him,’ and their reply : ‘He 
was of the righteous.’ The Jiqls' may then recite 
the Fdiiha, etc., and the funeral goes on to the 
graveyard. 

There a tomb lias been prepared, of ample size, 
with an arched roof, so that the corpse may sit up 
at ease to answer the interrogatory of the examin¬ 
ing angels, Munkar and Naklr, who will enter 
the tomb to question him as to his orthodoxy. If 
the replies arc satisfactory, the grave will he en¬ 
larged to him, and a man with a heaiitifnl coun¬ 
tenance will apjiear to tell him : ‘ I am thy good 
deeds’; otherwise, a hideous face comes to represent 
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his evil deeds, and painful experiences ensue. The 
fear of ‘ tlie torment of the grave ’ is very real 
among Muslims. 

The construction of tombs varies in dillbrent 

i deces, and no one pattern can be indicated. In 
igypt, tlie entrance is at the foot, the side 
furthest from Mecca, and the tomb is often 
made to hold several bodies ; but, if they are of 
opi)()site sexes, a partition is set up. Ov'er the 
tomb is an oblong stone slab or brick monument 
{tru'kuja), with an upright stone {ftJulhid) at head 
and foot. The inscription is on that at the head, 
which is often carved with a turban. A small 
cha[)el covered with a cupola is freauently built 
over the tombs of saints and other distinguished 
people, while the tonili-mosques of sultans and 
amirs are often beautiful examples of Saracenic 
art. 

The body is lifted out of the bier and laid in the 
tomb, on its right side, with the face towards 
Mecca, propped in that position by bricks. Its 
bandages are untied, its Ivaslirnir shawl rent, lest 
it should tempt grave-robbers, a little earth is 
sprinkled, ch. cxii. of the 

recited (but this was forbiddtm by the Wahhabis 
and otliers), and the entrance is (dosed. There is no 
service at the grave ; but, before hmving (unless 
the funeral be of a Maliki), a Jiql, in the character of 
muhtq(fin, or tutor of the dead, sits before the 
tomb and tidls the defunct the live correct answers 
to bo given to the examining angels that night (the 
‘ Night of Desc^lation,’ Lailat al-waqsha) when they 
come and ask him his catechism : he must reply 
that his God is Allah, his prophet Muhammad, lus 
religion Islam, his JUble the Qur’ilii, and his qibla 
the Ka'ba. The grave is left in solitude and the 
mourners depart, saying a Fatiha for the defunct 
and another for all the dead in the cemetery. 
Some fqis take a repast in the room where the 
deceased died and recite cb. Ixvii. of the Qur’an, or 
perform the more elaborate ritual called the Sabfut, 
‘Rosary,’ in which a rosary of a thousand beads 
is used to count tl»e thousands of repetitions of 
the Kalima and the hundreds of other formul® 
repeated. This performance ends with one of the 
jiq'is asking the others : ‘ Have ye transferred [the 
merit of] what ye have recited to the deceased?’ 
and their answer : ‘We have transferred it.’ 

Wailing is resumed by the women on the 
Thursdays of the first three weeks after the burial, 
and the men receive friends of the deceased in the 
house and hire fqu to perform a hatma of the 
Qur’an ; and on the Fridays following these three 
’J'lmrsdays the women visit the tomb and go 
through various rites, including the placing of a 
broken palm branch on the tornh and giving food 
to the j)Oor ; and the same is done on the Thursday 
and Friday completing or following the forty days 
after the funeral. Men do not display mourning in 
their dress, hut women dye their veils and other 
gear dark blue, and sometimes smear the walls of 
their r(joms, and even stain their hands and arms 
with tlie same indigo dye. They also disarrange 
their hair, and the furniture and carpets are up¬ 
set in mourning for the licad of the house. 

LiTKHATCitR. —The most minute account of all the ceremonies 
and proco^RCH used in regard to the dispo.sal of the corpse is to 
be read in G. A. Herklots and Ja’far Snarifs Qanoon e-I^'lam, 
I.ondon, 18:c2, ch. xxxviii, ; the ceremonies after the funeral are 
described in ch. xxxix. ; but a good deal of this account con¬ 
sists of details peculiar to the Muslims of Hindustan. The 
corresponding ceremonies observed in Egypt are described in 
Lane’s Modeim Egyptians^, Ixmdon, 1880, ch. xxviii., where also 
is a notice of a curious dance performed on the occasion of a 
death by the peasants of Upper Egypt. The Egyptian customs 
are similar to those observed in Syria and Turkey, though 
local differences of usage are to be noticed, a fairly detailed 
account of which for Turkey may be read in The People of 
Txirkcy, cd. S. Lane-Poole, Uondon, 1878, ii. 130-143. See also 
Hughes’ DI^ Ijondon, 188.8, h.v. * burial’ and 'Death,' wher« 
Herklots is conveniently abridged. The traditions of Mul;;iatn- 


inad on the subject are accessible to English readers in Mishkdi 
al-Masdbih, tr. Matthews, CalcutUi, 18Ui), vol. i. pp. 366-403. 

Stanley Lane-Poolk. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Parsi).—!. Before death.—When death 
approaches, one or two priests are summoned to 
make the dying person confess his sins. The 
Fatet, or confession of sins, is recited for his 
bencht, and it is a meritorious act if he is able 
to join the juiest in repeating the confession. 
According to the Ddr (xlv.), the man who 
‘accomplishes repentance’ does not go to hell, 
but, having received his luinishment at the end of 
the Chinvat bridge, is led to his place in heaven. 
In a case of nrgeru^y the short Ashem-Vohu (Ks\ 
xxvii. 14) formula may sullice, and the IlAtc’ikht 
Nask fragment {Yt. xxi. 14 f.) attributes a special 
value to the recital of Ashem-Vohu in the last 
moments of life. Tlie Sad Ddr adds (Ixxx. 11) 
that it brings one who has deserved hell to the 
IlamE^takdn (t he ‘ ever stationary ’ region between 
heaven and hell) ; one w’ho has de.served the 
llamlstakd to heaven ; and one who has deserved 
heaven to the higliest paradise. The tanu-yeretha, 
after whose death the uyaman^ * waiting,’ ‘ mourn¬ 
ing,’ of the relatives must be prolonged lieyoiul 
the usual period {Vend, xii.), is explained by tra¬ 
dition as one who has died without Patet and 
without Ashem-Vohu. Sometimes a few drops of 
the consecrated haoma juice mingled with water 
are poured, if possible, into the mouth of the 
dying person, haoma being believed to produce 
'mraortality. Formerly this custom Wfis more 
jomnion ; and it was also usual to drop into the 
mouth of the dying person a few grains of pome¬ 
granate, belonging to the holy ceremonies of the 
Parsi sacrifice. 

2 . Death.—According to Vend. v. 10, the ancient 
Zarathushtrial!s had special chambers or buildings 
kain) for the dead—one for men, one for women, 
and one for children—in every house or in every 
village, and the common mortuary still exists 
amongst the Zarathushtrians of Persia and in the 
Mofussil towns of Gujarat. In Bombay and other 
parts of India a special place in the house is pre¬ 
pared beforehand and wa.shed clean in order to 
receive the dead body. The liody is bathed all over 
and covered with a clean, hut worn-out, white 
suit of cotton clothes, which must be destroyed 
and never used again aft.er having served for this 
purpose (cf. Vend. v. 61, viii. 23-25). A relative 
girds the sacred cord round the body, reciting the 
Ahura Mazda Khuddi, a short prayer in Pazand. 
The corjxse is placed on the ground on a clean 
white sheet. Two relatives sit by liis side keep¬ 
ing themselves in contact witli him—a cu.stom 
irohahly derived, like the paivand (see below) 
leld by the watchers and the hearers of the 
corpse, from tlie idea of forming a bridge or a way 
for the soul. An Ashem-VohU is recited close to 
the dead man’s oar. 

3 . Impurity of the corpse.—The corpse is now 
upposed to be assailed by the corpse-demon, the 

Druj Nasu. According to Vend. vii. 1-5, the 
dmij of the corpse rushes on the body from the 
north, in the .shape of a fly, immediately after 
death in a ease of natural death. But in a case of 
violent death (by dogs, or by the wolf, by the 
.sorcerer, by an enemy, or by the hand of man, 
by falling from a mountain, by strangling one¬ 
self, or by treachery) the demon comes only in the 
adh (one of the five divisions of the day) that fol¬ 
lows after death. Only special despised officials, 
set apjart for that purpose, are allowed actually 
to touch the body, and they must scrupulously 
•bserve certain fixed rule.s. If any one else hap¬ 
pens to touch it, tlie contagion spreads to him, 
and he must undergo the great purification, bar 
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ashnuiTit for nine days (being washed with the 
urine of the cow, etc. [Veyid. ix.]). The glance of 
a dog (see below) or otlier animal is considered 
to be particularly effective for driving away the 
corpse-demon. 

In theory the old tabu ideas concerning the dead 
have been modified in a characteristic manner by 
the Avestan <lualism. Thus, since the death of a 
Mazdayasnian implies a victory of the Evil Power, 
liis body is unclean, but the corpse of an unbe¬ 
liever is clean, because his death favours the 
cause of Ahura Mazda, and a wicked man defiles 
only during his life, not after his death (Vend. 
V. 36-38). 


4 . Isolation of the corpse.—The place of the 
two relatives waitinj^ beside the body is next 
taken by the nasu-kn.-ihfrs of the Avesta, now 
called kMndhya (‘ slioulder-men ’) by the Parsis of 
India. Two of those funeral-servants prepare 
themselves by washin" and by putting on clean 
suits of clothes and the sacred cord, and by re¬ 
citing the Srosh-hdj (on which see Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 686 - 688 ) up to the word ashahe. 
They tlien enter the room where the dead body i.s 
l)Iaced, keeping between them a piece of cloth or 
cotton taj)e—the paivand. They cover the body 
with clotli except the face—which, however, in 
some parts of (lujarat is also c.overed—with a 
-{taddn (the paitiddna of the Avesta, a piece of 
white cotton stuff which the Parsi priest holds 
before his nose and mouth in order not to defile 
the sacred fire and the other pure things). Then 
the two khdndhyas lift the corpse on to slabs of 
stone placed in a corner of the room, its arms 
being folded across the chest. The face must not 
be turned towards the north, whence the demons 
proceed. In some districts of Guiarat the old 
Avestan rule (Vend. viii. 8 ) is still observed of 
laying the body on a thin layer of sand in a cavity 
dug in the ground five inches deep, while in Yezd 
the corp.se, after being lifted from the bier in the 
common mortuary, is placed ‘ on a raised platform 
of mud paved wifli stone, about nine feet tong and 
four feet wide ’ (Jackson, Persia, p. 391). The place 
in which the body reposes is ritually separated 
from connexion with the living by three deep 
circles, kasha, drawn with a metallic bar or nau 
by one of the two khdndhyas, who afterwards 
leave the house, still making paivand, and finish 
their Srosh-hdj. 

5 . The sag-did.—If possible, ‘ a four-eyed ’ (cath- 
rncashma) dog, i.e. a dog with two eye-like spots 
above the eyes, is now brought near the corpse in 
order to frighten the druj by his look, i.e. the 
sag-dld (‘dog-gaze’) is arranged. According to 
Vend. viii. 16, a white dog with yellow ears has also 
a particular power against the demons, but any dog 
may suffice. The sag-did is repeated at the begin¬ 
ning of every gdh, until the body is carried from the 
house. The prescription of Vend. viii. 14-18 seems 
not to be observed nowadays, namely, that a yellow 
four-eyed dog or a white dog with yellow ears 
must be led three times if he walks willingly, six 
or nine times if he is unwilling, along the road 
where a corpse of a man or of a dog is carried, in 
order to scare away the corpse-demon. In Yezd 
the ordinary street-dog is used, and ‘ morsels of 
bread are strewn around the corpse, or, according 
to the older usage, laid on the bosom of the dead, 
and the dog eats these’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 389). 
Immediately before entering the dakhma (‘tower of 
silence ’), tile dead body is once more exposed to 
the sag-did. The demon-expelling glance is attri¬ 
buted by Vend. vii. 3. 29 f., viii. 36, not only to the 
dog, but to ‘ the flesh-eating birds ’ as well as to 
‘ the flesh-eating dogs.’ 

Those passages evidently refer to the monaent when the 
animals, to which the body is exposed, rush on it to devour 


it; but the eminent Parsi scholar J. J. Modi, to whom we 
principally owe our knowledge of the actual funer.al ceremonies 
of the I’arsis, interprets Veyid. vii. 3 in the following way : ‘It 
is enjoined that in case a dog is not procurable, the “ Sagdeed ” 
of llesh-devouring birds like the crows and vultures should be 
allowed, that is to say, it will do if a flesh-eating bird hai)])en8 
to pass and sees the corpse from above or if the llesh-eating 
birds fly in that direction ’ (JASB ii. 414). 

6. Demon-frightening fire.—We return to the 
mortuary room, where, after tlie first sag-did, the 
demon-killing tire [Vend. viii. 80) is brought and 
fed with fragrant sandal-wood and frankincense, 
and where, until the body is removed, a priest 
recites the Avesta, keeping himself, as well as 
every other person, at least three paces from the 
dead body (Vend. viii. 7). 

7 . Time of removal.—The removal of the body 
mu.st take place in the daytime, in order to expose 
it to the sun (Vend. v. 13). In ancient times the 
corpse might lie in the special mortuaries as long 
as one month or even until the next spring ( Vena. 
V. 12). Now, in India, the body is removed the 
next morning, if death takes place early in the 
night; if a pen^xju dies late at night or early in 
the morning, the body is removed in the eveniiij^. 
In case of death by accident the body may wait 
longer. 

8 . Removal. — Two ‘ corpse - bearers ’ (nasd- 
sdldrs), clothed in white, with ‘ hand-cover ’ 
(dastand) on their hands, and making paivand, 
enter the bouse about one hour before their de¬ 
parture to the dakhma, carrying an iron bier 
igdhdn). They must be at least two in number 
( Vejid. iii. 14), for a single man is not allowed to 
carry even the body of a child. Wood being more 
liable to infection, the bier must be of iron. It is 
placed beside the body. The corpse-bearers read 
the Srosh-hdj up to the word ashahe (tha remaining 
portion of that prayer is recited only when their 
operations relating to the corpse are finished), and 
ad<l in a low voice : ‘ According to the dictates of 
Ahura Mazda, the dictates of the Amshaspands, 
the dictates of the holy Sraosh, the dictates of 
Aderbad-Mahrespand, the dictates of the Dastur of 
this time.’ Then they sit silent, while two priests, 
having performed the kosti (cf. Darmesteter, op. 
cit. 685 f.) and repeated the special prayers of the 
gdh, enter the chamber, making paivand, put on 
their face-veils, ‘ take the Srosh-hdj* (i.e. repeat it 
as far as ashahe), and commence the Abuuavaiti 
Gatha (T?. xxviii.-xxxiv.), keening themselves 
near to the door or at least at a distance of three 
paces from the corpse. At the words of Yasna xxxi. 
4 : ‘ Seek thou for me, 0 Vohu Manah, the mighty 
Kingdom, through whose increase we may over¬ 
come tl»e Druj,’they stop; the cornsc-bearers lift 
the dead body on the bier, when tlie })riests turn 
to the dead and linish the Gatlia, after which a 
new sag-did is performed. Tlie moment is now 
come for relatives and friends, who liave gathered 
in the house (or, in Yezd, in the common mortuary, 
the zdd-6-marg, ‘ birth and death,’ or pursish- 
khdnah, ‘ innuiry house ’), to have a last look at 
the deceasea. They bow before the body, i.e. 
make the sejdo, before its face is covered un. 

9. Funeral procession.—Having carried tlie body 
outside the bouse (according to vend. viii. 10 , the 
corpse should be removed through a breach 8 j)eci- 
ally made in the wall of the house, and in this 
connexion it is worthy of note that the Persian 
zad-b-marg lias two doors, the corpse being brought 
in by the one and carried out by the other), the 
nasd-sdldrs entrust the bier to two or more khan- 
dyas (who are also sometimes called nasd-sdldrs) 
to bear it to the ‘ tower of silence.’ Two jiriests 
walk in the front of the procession, at a distance 
of thirty paces after the bier, accompanied by rela¬ 
tives and friends, two abreast, clothed in wliite and 
making paivand. In Persia, however, the ordei 
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is difierent. There the procession is led by a man 
bearing a vase containing lire (and formerly also 
by a musician playing a doleful air), followed by 
the relatives and friends, the corpse, the priests, 
and additional members of the family of the de¬ 
ceased. Here, too, if the dakhma is far distant, 
the body may be conveyed ori a cow or donkey 
(cf. the rahlavi commentary on Vend. iii. 14), and 
the mourners may ride, though the priests are 
required to walk. 

10. In the tower.—At the gate of the tower the 
bier is set down, the face is uncovered to let the 
accompanying procession pay their last respects to 
the dead irom a distance oi at least three paces, 
and once more t\\Qsag-did is performed. Now the 
two real nasd-salCtrSy who had arranged the body 
on the bier in the house, and who alone are allowed 
to enter the tower (not wearing their usua.l clothes 
[Verid. viii. 10], but the so-called ‘clothes of 
dakhma ’), optui its gate, which is closed with an 
iron lock, lift the bier, carry it into the tower, 
place tlie body, with the head toward the .south 
(the auspicious qjiarter), on one of the bed.s of 
stone {kesh) arranged in concentric circles, rising 
like an am})hitlieatre, which are intended for re¬ 
ceiving the bodie.s. Tlie.se circles are scqiarated by 
canals {pavis, a word which seems also to be used 
of the scction.s divided by the canals). 'I'liey re¬ 
move the clothes from the corpse, leaving it naked 
(rcioA vi. .51), and cast them into the central well, 
forming the middle of the tower, and surrounded 
by the amj)hitheatre-like circles of stone beds. 
The naked coiqise may be left ‘ on the earth, on 
clay, bricks, and stone and mortar.’ The vul¬ 
tures, Nature’s scavengers, are already waiting, 
and in one or two hours they devour all that is 
corrupt,ible of the body. Twice a year the nasd~ 
sdldrs throw the skeletons into the well, where 
sun, rain, and air soon reduce the whole to dust. 
The Dinkart to Vend. v. 14 considers the falling 
of tlie rain on the corpses in the dakhmas and on 
the impure liquids as a great advantage. Formerly 
the bones were preserved in an ossuary. 

‘ Whither shall we carry the bones of the dead, .\htiraMazda? 
Where shall we place them?' Ahiira Mazda answered; ‘You 
may malvc a structure {xa-danem) for them beyond the reach 
of the do'^^ of the fox, of the wolf, inaccessible to the rain from 
above. If the Mazdayasriians are rich, they may construct it 
of stones, of pla.ster, or of earth. If they are not rich, they 
may place the dead on the j^round in the litfht of heaven and 
lookinj' towards the sun ’ (iVnd. 4f>-51). 

If, in Persia, a Zaratliushtrian community is too 
small to snpjxu t a dakhma, tlie body ‘ is carried 
to some remote place in the hills or mountains, is 
then piled around with stones and covered with a 
slab, but not interred ’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 394). 

The Dddistdn (xviii.), in the 9th cent. A.D., 
recommended collecting the bones and putting 
tliem in an astodan, elevated above the ground 
and covered with a roof to pre.serve them from 
rain and from animals. These receptacles to pro¬ 
tect the hones from the sun were made of two 
excavated stones, one forming the collin, the other 
the cover. They might also be real monuments, 
perhaps corresponding to the caves of the Aclnav 
mcnians at Naksh-i Kustam (Modi, ‘An old Persian 
Coffin,’ JASB, 1888; cf. Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 
93, note 34). At the present day the bones of the 
dead are no longer preserved. 

Vend. vi. 45, in directing? the dead to be carried ‘ to the mont 
elevated spots, where flesh-eatinff dojea and flesh-eating bird.s 
may most .surely perceive it,' ^ave sanction to a primitive 
method of di8]>osiiij; of the dead, still practised, e.g., by the 
K.afirs, who expose their dead in wooden cotllns on the tops of 
the mountains(Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, i.2, Leipzig, 1867, 
p. 520), by some wild tribes of India (Crooke, JAl xxviii. 
[1899] 246 f.), arul by the Masai, where a person dying without 
children is abandoned, some hundred yards outside the kraal, 
to the hyfonas, whose speedy devouring of the corj)se is con- 
siderefl a favourable sign (Merker, Die 3faeai, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 19.3). The Ilawaiians threw their dead to the sharks, etc. 
(Segerstedt, Le Monde orisntal, Upsala, 1910, iv. 2, p. 64). Accord¬ 
ing to Strabo (p. 617 ; cf. Kleuker, Anhang zxirn Zend-Avesta, 


Riga, 1783, ii. ili. 71 f.), the Bactrians threw their sick and aged 
people to dogs, trained to devour them ; the Caspians con¬ 
sidered it more auspicious if birds devoured their dead exposed 
in the desert than if they were eaten by dogs or wild animals 
(cf. Marquart, Philologus, Supplem. x. [1907] i. 141). 

11. Dakhmas*—Special constnictions or towera 
[dakhimu^), for exposing the cor^ises, are well 
known to the Avesta. They constitute the most 
awful and impure spots on the earth, and it is 
one of the greatest merits to demolish tlicin when 
they have served their purpose, and tliiis restore 
the ground to cultivation (Vend. iii. 13, vii. 
49-58). Tlie construction of the actual ‘ towers 
of silence ’ used by the Parsis of India is accom¬ 
panied by a series of religions ceremonies, the 
consecration lasting three days (M enant, Les P((vsis, 
Paris, 18t)8, pp.206-‘235, with jdansand illustrations). 

12 . Dispersion of procession.—At every dakhnui 
a kind of chapel (sdgrl) is built, to which the 
funeral procession retires while the nasd-sdldrs 
do their work with the dead inside the tower. 
When the nasd-sdldrs are ready, the assistants, 
gathered in the sdgrl or seated at some distance 
from the dakhma, get up and finish the Srosh-bdj, 
whicli they hail comnieni;ed before starting in the 
funeral proce.s.sion. In concluding the paioand 
they recite this prayer : ‘We rejient of all our 
sins. Onr respects to the souls of tlie departed ! 
We remenil)cr here the frava.shis of tlie pious (de¬ 
parted).’ They then take urine of the cow, wash 
the naked parts of their bodies, make the kosti, 
and repeat the Patet, mentioning the name of the 
departed at tlie end of the prayer, after which they 
return home and take a bath. 

13 . Ceremonies at home.—At honub iininedi- 
ately after the rernoviil of the body, urine of the 
cow (nirang) is sprinkled over the slabs of stone 
on which the corpse was ]>l,'iced, and u]»on the 
road by which it was cairied out of the house. 
All clothes, utensils, and other articles of fiiini- 
tiiro must be cleansed, princijially by the same 
means— gomez (urine of the cow) ana water—or 
rejected altogether, if they have come into any 
contact with the dead boily. After the removal 
of tlie body, all the members of the family are 
required to take a bath. 

In an ancient Iranian province, Haroiva (Harilt), 
the custom recorded from later times ((Jhardin, 
Voyages cn Perse, Anist. 1735, iii. 109), of nhaiidon- 
ing tlie house to the dead, .seems to have prevailed 
ac(tording to the vish-hare.zana of Vend. i. 9 (cf. N. 
Soderbloni, Rlili xxxix. [1899] 256 ff.). J'he Great 
Bnndahishn gives the following explanation of 
this custom: ‘We keep the prescriiitions (of re 
moving the fire, the barashnum, tlie cups, the 
haoma, ami the mortar) during nine days (in the 
winter) or a month (in summer) ’ (cf. Vend. v. 39 If.). 

‘ They abandon the hou.se and go away during nine 
days or a month’ (Darmesteter, op. cit. [>. 9, note 
20). It may be that upaman, ‘ waiting ’ ( Vend, v.) 
originally meant a tenii>orary abandoning of the 
house. At present, in Pomhay, all the mem tiers of 
the family have to take a bath after the removal 
of the body, and fragrant fire is burnt on the sj»ot 
where the corpse was laid. During nine days in 
winter and one month in summer a lamp is kept 
burning on the same spot, and no one is allowed to 
go near it during that period. After its expiry the 
whole room is washed. The members of the 
family and also near friends abstain from meat 
during three days after the death. 

We do not deal here with the festivals and gifts intended for 
the priest and for the poor after the death of a wealthy Parsi, 
or with the recital of several offices for his soul (see Immor¬ 
tality [Parsi]). The funeral expenses of an eminent Pursi 
gentleman who died in 1763 amounted to more than 733 ru])ee8, 
which would mean more than double this sum at present 
(Bomanji Byrarnji Patell, JASJi iii. 144 ff.). 

14. Recent opposition.—In some circles of Parsi 
society the question of introducing a more hygienic 
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and less savage manner of disposing of the dead 
has of late been very eagerly agitated. Both 
burning and burying being prohibited because of 
the purity of tire and earth, it has been proposed 
to consume the corpse by electricity, and the exe- 
getical question has been discussed whether such 
a method can be considered as burning or not. No 
change has been oflicially permitted as yet in the 
disposal of the dead, which shows the tenacity 
of custom, and maintains continuity with an 
immemorial antiquity. 

Litkkaturk. J. J. Modi, ‘On the t'lineral Ceremonies of the 
ParKOf H, their Origin and Explanation,’ in JASn ii. (1^92); 
J. Darmesteter, U Xend-A imta ii. Hfjfl., Paris, 1892- D 
Menant, I.es I>aris, 1S<>S ; D. F. Karaka, Hist, of the 

PoisiK, i. 192 ff., London, 1SS4 ; A. V. Jackson, Persia Past 
and Present, pp. :^s7 :^94. London, 190C ; Khudayar Sheheryar, 

* A ZoroaHtriiin Death in Persia ’ (in Gujarati), in Zartoshti, i. 
109-181. 

Nathan Soderplom. 

15. Ancient Persian rites.— In ancient Persia, 
before the sjiread of Zoroastrianism, the means of 
disposal of the dead were quite dill'erent from 
those observed by the adherents of the great 
Iranian religious leader. Attention has already 
been called, in § 10, to the Bactrian custom of 
leaving the sick ami the aged to be devoured by 
dogs—a practice recorded not only by Strabo (p. 
TilT), but Ity Cicero {Tunc. DLsjj. i. 45) and by 
Eusebius {Prtrp. euang. I. iv. 7). Botli ll<*rodotu*s 
(i. 140) and Strabo (}). 735) expressly state that, 
while the Magi exi)()S(Ml their dead to dogs or 
V)irds (as the Avesta enjoins), tlie Jh.usinns interred 
the dead body after coating it with wax (Kara- 
K't]pu}(TavT€s C)v rbv viKvu KpvirTovtxi). It 

was, therefore, rank blasphemy (o^x ^clo) when 
Cambyses ordered the corpse of Amasis to be 
cremated (Herodotus, iii. 16) ; and it is veiy 
doubtful whetlier any credence can be given to 
Xenophon’s account {Cyropted. VIIL vii. 25) of the 
request of the dying Cyrus—‘ Put my body, my 
children, wdion I die, neither in gold nor in silver 
nor in anything else, but commit it to the earth 
as soon as may be (rr) yy ujs r<ixi-<TTa dTr6doT€). For 
what is more blessed than this, to Vie mingled with 
the earth {yrj p.LxO?}uai)V —since this last phrase 
would seem to exclude any coating of the body 
'with w’ax. Equal susjiicion seems to attach to 
Xenophon’s story (ib. vii, 3) of the death of Abra- 
dates, for whom a grave was prepare.d, and Avhose 
dead head was held on her la]) by his w'ife, whose 
corpse, after her suicide, and his were both 
covered over by her nurse before burial. Ctesias, 
however, who is much more reliable than his ancient 
contemporaries would allow, may be right wdien 
he states {Pers. 59) that Parysatis luiried the head 
and right hand of Cyrus the Younger, for here the 
wax coating may perhajis have been employed. 

Unfortunately, our sole information on this sub¬ 
ject must thus far be gleaned from the meagre 
statements of the classics. If we may judge from 
the tombs of the Aclnemenians, their V>odies 
were not exposed as Zoroastrianism dictated ; but 
it is by no means inqiossihlc that they were 
coated with wax, or even, as Jackson also sug¬ 
gests {Persia Past and Present, p. 285), * jierhajis 
embalmed after the manner of the Egyi>tians.’ 
According to Arrian {Anah. VI. xxix. ^11), the 
body (c-w/xa) of Cyrus was laid in a coffin of gold 
(TTi^eXoj' XP^'tJ'y^ * tlackson, loc, cit. and {>. 304 f., 
for further references). 

All this was, of course, changed wdien Persia 
definitely became Zoroastrian. In his account of 
the obsequies of Mermeroes (f A.D. 554), Agathias 
[Hist. II. xix. 22) recognizes only the usage of the 
Avesta (with the addition of the exposm'e of the 
sick while still living), and he expressly says that 
the Persians could not place the dead in a nfdhn 
[OiiKy) or urn {\dpyaKt), or l)ury in the earth (rr; yy 
Karaxttitfvdvat ); and the 6th cent. Sasanian monarch 


Kobad demanded, though without success, that 
the Christian Iberian ruler Gurgenes should adopt 
the Persian custom of exposing the dead to birds 
and dogs, instead of burying them (Procopius, 
de BrM. Pers. i. 12). 

Literature.— In addition to the works mentioned in the 
previous seotion, reference may also be made to Kleuker, 
Anhamj zmn Zend-Avesta, n. iii. 9f., bit., 144, Riga, 1783; 
Brisson, de Regio Persamm principatu, ed. liederlein, p. 
619 ff., Slrassburjf, 1710; Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1806] 63-56. 

Louis H. Gray. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Roman).—As in other lands and in other times, so 
also among the ancient Romans the customs attend¬ 
ant upon death and burial varied so considerably 
according to wealth, rank, occupation, nationality, 
religion, place, and period that no single succes¬ 
sion of circumstances may be taken as typical, and 
great caution must be exercised in dealing with the 
scattered and fragimmtar}" evidence on the subject, 
in onlcr to avoid confusing the particular with the 
uiiivcr.sal, or attributing to one [teriod the customs 
peculiar to another. 

The greater part of our evidence having to do 
with tliD njqier classes during the late Republic 
and enfly Em]Mre, it will be best to re-constnn^t, 
as a nucleus around w hich to build up an account 
of burial customs in general, a tyjiical instance of 
the d(Nath and burial of a Roman grandee of the 
Ist cent, of tb(5 Empire. 

As th(5 man breathes his last, the assembled rela¬ 
tives loudly and repeatedly call out his name in the 
conclamatw —a more or less formalized expression 
of grief which is probably reminiscent of primitive 
attempts to w ake the dead back to life ; and per¬ 
haps the nearest of kin kisses him, as if to catch 
and preserve in the family line the last breath. 
After the formal annouiiijement ‘ condaniatuni est,* 
the eyes are closed, and the usual bathing and 
anointing, ])erliaps embalming, take place, ])er- 
formed l)y one or tlio household, or by the pro¬ 
fessional libifinarius or pollinctor. Tlie body is 
composed, arrayed in the toga—the full dress of 
antiipiity—ornanumted wdth all the insignia won 
during the (h‘ad man’s career, and placed in state 
on tlie Icctus fanebris in the atrium, or main 
chamber of the house, wdth the feet towards the 
street-door. There are also llowers, corunte of 
honour, and burning censers su])i)orted on ennde- 
labra. Near by are attendants, among them being 
soim4imes ineduded jiaid mourners who chant 
the funeral wail. [These details may be seen in 
tlie Lateran Museum on the tomb relief of the 
Haterii, a family of considerable importance dur¬ 
ing the latter part of the let century.] Possibly a 
coin is placed in the mouth as jiassage-money across 
the Styx—a custom alw^aysin vogue to some extent. 
A wax imjiression of the face is then taken, after¬ 
wards to occupy its niche in the ala, a state room 
oil the atrium, along wdth the masks {imagines) of 
tlie ancestral line, and to be sujiplied with the 
approjiriate inscri]>tion, or tit ulus, recording the 
name, years, offices, and deeds of the dead. Out¬ 
side, the fact of death is made known, and the 
proper safeguard taken against cliarice religious or 
social imiiropriety, by the hanging of a cypress- or 
pine-branch at the entrance of the house. 

In due time, which in ordinary cases is as soon 
as arrangements can he made, and in funerals of 
state from three to seven days, the last ceremonies 
take place. Criers go through the streets announc¬ 
ing its coming occurrence in the ancient formula : 
‘ Ollus Quiris leto datus, Exsequias, quibus est 
commodum, ire iarn tempns est. Ollus ex acdibus 
iffertur' (‘This citizen has been given over to 
(leath. His obsequies those who find it convenient 
may now attend. He is being carried forth from 
his dwelling’). Under the supervision of the 
designator and his attendant lictors, the stately 
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funeral-train takes form and moves: musicians 
and ])erhaps paid «in<^mrs; dancers and panto 
inimists, who jest freely, sometimes impersonatin 
in humorous wise even the deceased ; a successio 
of cars, at times amounting' to liundreds (si 
hundred at the funeral of Marcelliis), on which si 
actors dressed to impersonate tlie long line of tli 
dead man’s ancestors, wearing their death-masks 
now taken from the niches in the alce^ and accora 
panied by lictors, as in life—symbolically comliict 
irig the most recent of the family line to take hi: 
place with his forefathers in the lower world ; i 
disjday of the dead man’s memorials—trophies 
horses, dogs, insignia, painted representations o 
his exploits—after the manner of a triumph ; mon 
lictors, with down-pointed fasces^ reminiscent o^ 
olden-time burial by night; and then, high on a 
funeral car, the dead himself, with face exj)osed to 
the sky, or enclosed in a casket and represented by 
a realistic iigure clad in his clothes and death-mask 
the immediate mourners—sons ^vith veiled heads 
daughters bareheaded with flowing hair; and finally 
the general public, not without demonstration. On 
both sides, as the procession })asses, is the Roman 
popiila<;e, pressing to the line, and climbing up 
• To towers and windows, yea, to cliimney tops,’ 

to witness wdiat must have been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all time. 

Arrived at the Forum, the great centre of civic 
life, the dead is carried to the Rostra, on which, 
surrounded by his ghostly ancestry, he lies while 
his nearest relative delivers over him the laudatio, 
a formal and often extravagant glorilication of the 
deceased and his forefathers which is preserved 
among the family archives, and whose uncritical 
use will do so much to falsify or distort Roman 
history. The procession then forms again, resumes 
its way, and passes through the city-gate to the 
destined place of cremation or inhumation at one 
of the great mausolea, sucli as that of Augustus, at 
the north end of the Campus Martins, or in one of 
the long lines of lots which border the high road. 
Here the dead, with ornaments, weapons, and 
other possessions dear in life, together with many 
memorials brought by friends and relatives, is 
placed upon an elaborate pyre, to which, with 
averted face, the nearest relative or friend, or some 
civic dignitary, applies the torch. As the flames 
rise to tlie summit of the p5Te, perhaps they liber¬ 
ate from his lightly fastened cage an eagle, which 
.soars aloft—the symbol of the spirit of the dead 
setting out for its home among the immortals. 
The embers are quenched with water or wdne, the 
final farewell (another conclamntio) is uttered, and 
all return to the city except the immediate rela¬ 
tives, who collect the ashes of the departed in a 
napkin, bury the os resectiim (see below) to pre¬ 
serve the form of earth-burial, perform a purifica¬ 
tory sacrifice, and partake of tlie funeral-meal in 
tlie family tomb-chapel. 

There follow nine days of mourning, on one of 
which the now dry ashes are enclosed in an urn of 
marble or metal, and carried by a member of the 
family, barefooted and ungirdled, to their final 
resting-place in the tomb-chamher. At the end of 
this period, the sacrum novendialcy a feast to the 
dead, is celebrated at the toml), and a funeral- 
banquet is held at the home. Mourning continues 
ten months for husbands, wdves, parents, adult 
sons and daughters, eight months for other adult 
relatives, and in the case of children for as many 
months as they have years. Memorial festivals, 
which partake of the nature of a communion, are 
celebrated on Feb. ld-21, the Parentalia, or imgan 
All-Souls’ Day ; again on the birth or burial anni¬ 
versary ; and again at the end of March and May, 
the Violaria and Rosaria^ when violets and roses are 
profusely distributed, lamps lighted in the tomb- 


chambers, funeral-banquets held, and offerings made 
to the gods and to the rnanes^ or spirits of the dead. 

Such a funeral, though not unfamiliar to the 
Roman people, was the exception rather than the 
rule. The imposing nature of the whole—the 
s})lendoiir of its a]>}>ointmcnts, the dignity of the 
participants, the impressiveness of the stately 
train, with its hiindreus of impersonated pra'torians 
and consulars, traversing the princi])al thorough¬ 
fares between thronging ST)ectat()rs—may best be 
compared with the funerals of Italian royalty in 
modern times, though the latter jjrobably fall far 
short of the magnilicence of the ancient ceremony. 

The funerals of middle and lower class people, 
and of most of the upper class, were less ostenta¬ 
tious, and unaccompanied by the laudatio^ the dis¬ 
play of death-masks, and the paraphernalia of 
wealth. (Children, citizens of the lowest class, and 
slaves were carried to their last rest without public 
procession, and with few formalities. 

Unlike modern burial-places, the Roman ceme¬ 
teries were not public communal enc^losures set 
apart by themselves, but were situated along the 
great highways that led from the city-gates, and 
took the form of a very long and narrow series of 
private holdings, whose front, occupied by imposing 
monuments, bordered immediately on the road. 
All streets leading from Rome had their tombs, 
and the location of sepulchres along them in the 
country also, on landed estates, was frecjuent. 
Most prominent among the highway cemeteries at 
Rome were the Via Flaminia and the Via Salaria 
on the north, the Tihurtina and the Pra*nestina 
on the east, the Latina and the Appia on the 
south, and the Aurelia on the west. Most magnifi¬ 
cent of all was the Appian Way, Regina Viarumy 
which still displays almost unbroken lines of 
tomb-ruins from its issue at the old Servian Porta 
ai)ena to the Alban Mount, fourteen miles away. 
Among its two hundred or more larger monuments, 
disjila^dng great variety of andiitectiire and orna¬ 
mentation, are to be seen most of the typos of the 
Roman tomb : the mausoleum, round, and probably 
once with conical summit, copied and named after 
the tomb of Mausolus, the king of Icaria, who died 
about .^1 13. C. ; the tu7nulus, a conical mound 
leaped over the body or ashes of the dead, also 
reminiscent of Asia ; the tomb above ground ; the 
^.omb excavated in the tufa bed of the Camjtagna ; 
die combination of both, with tomb below and 
dianiber above ; the columbarium, for the reception 
:)f tlie cremated dead of burial-associations ; the 
chambers in series called ‘ catacombs’ (<2'.v.). Burial 
lots were marked by boundary stones, inscribed 
with measurements: e.g. ' in fronte p. xvi. inagro 
). xxii.^ (‘frontage, 16 ft., depth, 22 ft.’). Threats 
'ind curses were frequently added to safeguard the 
xrea and monuments against violation or profana- 
don. The more pretentious areas were gieat 
aniily burial-places, where were laid to rest all 
he members of a gens, or branch of a gens, 
ncluding its freedmen and slaves, and sometimes 
iven clients and friends. Such a burial-place might 
nclude a generous plot of ground, with an area 
lefore the tomb, a garden behind, an ustrina, or 
reinatory, mdiculccy or slirines with statues of the 
lead, banquet-room for anniversary use, pavilion, 
veil, and custodian’s quarters. The epitaphs, 
ncised upon slabs let into the front of the monu- 
iient, or on tombstones at the graves of indi- 
iduals, or near the remains inside tlio vault, are 
haracterized by great variety of content and ex¬ 
pression. Name, parentage, jinblic offices, and an 
.ccurate statement of the length of life are found 
n most of them, without dates of death and birth. 

1 type may be seen in that of Minucia, the daugh- 
er of Fundanus, whose death is the subject of 
diny’s Ep. v. 16 : 
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‘D. M. Mlnuclae Marcellae Fundanl F. Vix. A. XII., M. XI., 
D. VII.’ (‘To the Departed Spirit [Die Manibus] of Minucia 
Marcella, the Dau^fhter of Fundanus, who lived 12 years, 11 
months, and 7 days ’) (OIL vi, 16031). 

A portrait-bust sometimes accompanied the epitaph, 
and it was not infreciuent for the inscription to be 
in the form of an address to the passer-by from the 
mouth of the departed, as the quaint archaistic 
one of Marcus Cmcilius, which lies by the Appian 
Way (CIL i. 1006): 

‘ Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caicilio. 

Hospes, ^ratum est cpiom apud inea.s rcstitistei seedes. 

Bene rem ;;'cras et valeas ; oormias sine (pira.* 

(‘This monument is erected to Marcus Ca5(;ilius. Stranp^er, it 
{fives me pleasure that you have stopped at my resting-place. 
Good fortune attend you, and fare you well; may you sleep 
without care.’) 

Such appeals as this upon stones, the use of 
portrait-.sculpture, ami the custom of roadside 
burial illustrate the Roman yearning; for continued 
particii)ation in the aftairs of the livin*^, and an 
instinctive conviction as to future existence. 

Among the lower classes, especially freedmen 
and the labouring part of the population, a most 
popular form of tomb was the columbai'iurn, so 
named because of its resemblance to a dove-cot. 
liong narrow vaults were either built above ground 
or excavated in the tufa, and in their walls were 
formed numerous compact rows of niclies, each of a 
size barely large enough to receive an urn contain- 
the ashes of one person, whose identity was 


made known by a titulus upon a slab Ixdow the 
urn, or on tlie urn itself, sometimes accompanied 
by a small portrait-bust. One of these rnlumharia 
on the Via Appia, from which three hundred 
tituli have been preserved, was for the use of the 
freedmen of Augustus and Livia. Such tombs 
were sometimes given as benevolences, and some¬ 
times erected by speculators, but it was more usual 
for them to be constructed, or at least managed, 
by colhgiri funeraticia^ co-operative funeral asso¬ 
ciations', whicli sold stock, assessed regular dues, 
and paid benefits, thus ensuring their members 
proper disposition after death. I hey were ad¬ 
ministered by curatnres^ who divided and assigned 
the space by lot to the shareholders, who might in 
turn sell their holdings. 

The lot of the ordinary slave and the very poore.st 
class of citizens was less fortunate. Outside tlie 
line of the Servian Wall, where it cros.sed the 
plateau of the Esquiline, there existed, down to the 
time of Horace (when it was covered with earth 
and transformed into the Gardens of Miecenas), a 
■n'eat burial-ground which might be called ‘the 
potter’s field’ of Rome. Here, as shown by exca¬ 
vations made from 1872 onwards, was an aiea of 
irregular diinensions extending a mile or more 
along the wall, from near the present railway- 
station on the north-east to the J..ateran on the 
south-east, which had served as a necropolis from 
time immemorial, and w’as the burial-giound to 
which Horace made reference in Sat. I. viii. 
8-16; 

‘ Hun prius anjrustis eienta cadavera cellis 
Conservus vili portanda locabat in area; 

Hoc niiHcrae plcbi stabat oomiiiunn sepulchrum, 
Pantolabo scurrae Noinentano({UC nepoli. 

Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
Hie dabat, heredes monumentum ne sequeretur. 

Nunc licet Esquiliis habiUre salubnbus, atque 
Avirerc in aprico spatiari, quo modo tnstes 
Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum 
f nitner, oi yoro, their fellow-slave contracted to carry in Uielr 
cheip coffins the dead sent forth from their narrow dwellings 
here lay the common sepulchre of the wretched 
I'antolabus the knave, ana Nomentanus the ne er-do-weel. A 
thousand feet front, three hundred feet deep 
the monument not to follow the heirs. To-uay 3 'ou may dwell 
. healthful Esquiline, and take walks on 
where but now your sad gase rested upon a field ugly with 
whitening bones ’). 

The reference in the above lines to the cheap 
(ioffins, the slave hireling, the contrast between the 
glooni)^ bone-strewn Esquiline of former days and 


the healthful gardens of the present, and the 
sardonic allusion to the cipjnis as the one monument 
of a whole city of wretched poor constitute an 
eloquent comment on the mortuary destiny of the 
lowest class, thougli to interjiret literally the poet’s 
mention of whitening bones seems unnecessary. 
Excavation has revealed pit-graves 13 to 16 ft. 
square and of great deiith, in whicli the bodies of 
the criminal and otherwise unfortunate were de¬ 
posited one above the other, unburned, and with 
little ceremony. 

Cremation and inhumation existed side by side 
throughout the ])agan period. The earliest ceme¬ 
teries—the lowest stratum of that on the Esquiline, 
and the necropolis recently (1002) excavated on 
the Sacred Way near the Forum—contain both 
cinerary urns and sarcophagi, the latter being 
sometimes made of hollowed tree-trunks. The 
later strata on the Esijuilino also contain both. 
The Cornelian gens held to earth-burial until Sulla 
chose cremation as a measure of safety, 'riie 
tomb-chambers of the Scipios, a branch of the 
C.ornelian gens, on the Appian Way inside the 
Wall of Aurelian, were lilled with sarcophagi con¬ 
taining unburned di^ad ; and in many large tombs 
tVm bcjidsof faiuilie.s were laid away in sarcophagi, 
while the cremated remains of their freedmen and 
the humbler members of the hou.sehold w'ere de- 
posite<l aboc.t them in the same chamber. In¬ 
humation, as the cheaper and more natural method, 
seems to have been the earlier, basic, and popular 
custom ; even in Augustan times, when cremation 
was as nearly universal as it ever bocamo, it was the 
custom to perform at least a symbolical burial of 
the body by the interment of a small part of it, 
the os rescctum, usually a joint of the little finger. 

The foregoing account oi death and burial has to 
do principally with the Ist cent. A.D. and with the 
city of Rome. Naturally, there were variations in 
detail before and after this period : e.g. burial by 
nigiit was the practice of earlier times, and was 
prescribed again by Julian, on the CTound of incon¬ 
venience to urban business caused by diurnal rites ; 
the cemeteries of the earliest times were less 
distant from the heart of the city, by reason of 
the lesser circumference of the primitive walls, 
each successive fortilication carrying the lino of 
tombs farther out because of the law forbidding 
burial within the city limit; there w'as less of both 
display and poverty before the rise of the Empire ; 
sumptuary laws governing funerals were known 
from the first centuries of the city ; the employ¬ 
ment of chamber.s and galleries excavated in the 
bed of the Campagna, long known on a small 
scale, grew much more general and extensive after 
the rise of Christian Rome, developing into 


___ , 

great (iommunal biirying-places called ‘ (aitacombs 
cremation died out because of its expensivenesa 
and the influence of belief in the resurrection. As 
to other cities, practice there was essentially the 
same as at Rome; and in small towns in the 
..iiuntry a great deal of conservatism no doubt 
obtained, manifest in the retention of customs long 
after they bad gone out in the capital. 

All periods ot the history of Roman burial, how¬ 
ever, are unilied by the belief in tlie continued 
existence of the dead, and in his ghostly participa¬ 
tion in the life of the family and community, and 
by the consequent scrupulous care about proper 
burial, and the maintenance of right relations with 
the spirits of dead ancestors. The quick and the 
dead of ancient Rome were in a more than usually 
intimate communion. 

Litrraturk.—T he appropriate chapters in S. B. Platner, 
Topography and Monninenti of Ancient Rome’^, Boston, 1!U1 
J. H. Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, London, 1892 
J Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Rbfmer\ Leipzig, 
Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des Ant. gr. et rom., Parie. 187311., 
8.V. ‘Funua.’ GRANT SlIOWERMAN. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Slavic).—The subject of death and the disposal o 
the dead, so far as the Slavic peoples are con 
cerned, was discussed with considerable fullnef 
in the art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. IP ff. I 
cannot be doubted that the primitive conditions i 
this particular pliase of human life, tlioujj^h t 
some extent overlaid with a dressing of Christia 
thou^^ht and practice, have been maintained mos' 
faithfully amon<^ the peonies in question, and i 
was therefore quite natural that the writer of tha 
article should begin with Slavic ideas and custom? 
so that, l)y comparing these with the correspond 
ing phenomena among the linguistically alliec 
races, viz. the Indian, Iranian, Greek, Roman 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Lithuanian, he might carrj 
his investigation back to tlie so-called Aryar 
period. There is consequently no need to cove: 
the same ground again, but it may not be out o 
place to record here such facts as have emerged 
or have come to the Avriter’s knowledge, since tin 
aj)pearance of the article referred to. We shal 
arrange these fresh data under live heads. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse (cf. Aryan 
Rklkjiox, vol. ii. p. 16 f.). — In the early historica' 
period, ;is was shoA\ n in the j)assage cited, both ot 
these methods were in operation—probably simul 
taneously—among the Slavs, and, as recent archieo 
h.>gieal investigation sIioavs, they prevailed also in 
the pre-historic age. With reference to burial^ 
there has recently come to light a most remark¬ 
able cories])ondence between Middle Germany ami 
Southern Russia in regard to the practice oi con¬ 
structing the tomb in the form of a hut. 

At Lenbingcn, a station on the railway from 
Erfurt ( riiuringia) to Sangerhausen, and not far 
from Sbmmerda, there is a now celebrated sepul- 
cliral mound, which has been excavated by Prof. 
Klopticiscli, a long misunderstood pioneer in the 
study of primitive history. Near Helmsdorf, again, 
a village at no great distance from Leubingen, ii 
the so-called Mannsfeld Seokreis, another mound, 
similar in many respects to that at Leubingen, 
was recently opened (cf. Hdfer, in Jahrrsschr. 
f. d. Vorgearh. d. siirhfi.-thitring. Landtir^ v. [Hallo, 
1906]; and H. (drossier, ib. vi. [1907]). In each 
case the remains (which in the mound at Leubingen 
lay upon a llooring of wood, and in that near 
Helmsdorf in a bed-shaped chest of hewn timber) 
had been arched over by an actual wooden hut of 
excellent Avorkmanship, with a steep roofing, the 
planks of which in the Leubingen example Avere 
thatche<l with reeds. The remains found at 
Leubingen Avere those of an elderly man, across 
whose breast had been laid the body of a girl some 
ten years old, while the Helmsdorf mound, to all 
appearance, contained but a single body, in a 
doubled-up position. The objects fouml beside 
the dead in both cases—bronze axes, dagger-rods 
and daggers, small cliisels, a diorite hammer, and 
also numerous ornaments in gold, such as armlets, 
pins, spiral rings and bracelets—point to the 
Rronze Age (c. l.aGO R.C. ?), and also show that the 
dead had been persons of rank. In a dense layer 
of ashes under the chest in the Helmsdorf mound 
were found the skedetons of two men, who had 
doubtless been given to the dead as his servants. 
But the most interesting feature of either barroAv 
is unquestionably the wooden hut, designed un¬ 
mistakably to provide a house for the dead. 

Now, although students of pre-historic times are 
as yet unaware of the fact, similar, and, indeed, 
almost identical erections are found in great pro¬ 
fusion in the Russian kurganfiy i.e. the sepulchral 
mounds which lend a pticturesque variety to the 
monotony of the Stejipes in the districts to the 
north of the Black Sea. These erections are met 
with, moreover, not only in the kiirgans con¬ 


structed by the Scythian tribes who once domin¬ 
ated that region, but also in tho.se dating from tlu? 
earlier epochs, which in so many resiiects still 
require investigation. It will be to the purposi*, 
therefore, to give a relatively full description of a 
single specimen of the South-Russian burial-huts 
—that, namely, discovered in 1903 by V. A. 
Goro<lzov in a kurgan situated in the Government 
of Ekaterinoslav, and dating, according to its 
discoverer, from the close of the second millennium 
B.C. (cf. Rcsidts of the. Archnulvgiral Kxravafions 
in the District of Bachinnt in. the Government of 
Ekaterinoslav in 1903 ([Russ.], Moscow, 1907, ]>. 
152 ir.). In the heart of the kurgan was a siiacious 
square cavity, on the floor of Avhich rested a framo- 
AA'ork box of tliick oak boards — some kind of 
coffin. BetAveeii the walls of the cavity and the 
box, on the east side, lay a red-colonrod jar and a 
cow\s head, Avhile eacli of the four coriuMs of the 
cavity contained a cow’s foot. Inside the box was 
the doubled-up skeleton of a Avoman, lying on its 
leftside, Avith the head turned toAvards the north¬ 
east, and the Avrists under the face. At the neck 
of the skeleton were found small fragimmts of 
bronze beads or otlier ornaments of the kind. In 
front of the face stood an earthen vessel ; and 
before the breast were a niimlxu’ of rattles, Avhich 
had been cut from the bac’kbone of an animal. 
The skeleton lay on chalky earth, but the skull 
b.ad a pillow of ruslios. The most striking feature 
of this burial vault, hoAvever, is the hut erected 
over the chest. 'I'his hut Avas supported by two 
j)o.sts fixed in roundish holes at the liead and feet 
of the skeleton, but outside the box in Avhich it 
ay. The post supported a beam, which hrui 
branches leaning against it on either side, so form¬ 
ing the sloping framework of tlie roof; tin* 
branches, again, Avere covered with reeds. Uj)on 
the roof-beam stood a number of pots upside doAvn, 
and also a badly-weathered (juern of sandstone, 
Above these Avas a layer of ashes, containing a 
cow’s bead, four coav’s legs, a large pot with a 
dimpled ornamentation at its neck and a perfor¬ 
at'd bottom, incinerated bones, and a Avhetstone. 

As bearing upon the primitive' history of Russia, 
ind even of Europe, however, tlie.se di.seroveries arc 
uirpassed in irniiortance by the places for tlie 
cremation of corpses—perhaps the oldest in Euro})e 
—Avliieh have been discovered in t!ie valleys of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, to the east of the 
'Carpathians, and at no remote distance from the 
ocalities aliove refeiied to. These places for 
cremation date, for the most jiart, from a late 
Neolithic civilization, Avhich yiehls little of im¬ 
portance, but in their nottery they furni.sb a new 
Factor in the cultural development of Europe, 
3xtcndirig, as it iloes, towards the Avest, across 
Southern Ru.ssia and Bessarabia, and to the nortli 
f the Balkan Teninsula. Among its character- 
stic products are magnificently painted ves.scls, 
Avitli plastic decorations of bulls^ heads and tlie 
ike, and numerous idols, mainly repre.senting 
ivomen and cattle. 

The last-mentioned discoveries are due in the 
main to the researches of Chvojko, of Kiev (Papers 
if the XIth Archcnol. Congress at Kiev [Ru.s.s.], i. ; 
also A7itiqtiit^ de la region du Dnie^re [Collection 
B. Khanenko, prcmifcrc livraison, Kiev, 1899], and 
for Bessarabia] v. Stern (‘The “ pre-Myceiuean ” 
Civilization in Southern Russia,’in Papers of the 
XI 1th A rchcnol. Congress in Ekaterinoslav [Rus.s.], 
.), and they have been critically examined by E. 
deyer, Gesch. d, AlterUims^ i.* (Stuttgart, 1909) 
41 If. But Ave are not yet in a position to identity 
i^itb certainty the peoples from Avboni emanated 
be civilizations thus traced at Tripolje, to tlu' 
onth of Kiev, and at Petreny, in Bes.sarabia. 

2. The funeral procession (cf. art. Aryan 
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Religion, vol. ii. p. 20 ).—In the passage cited we 
wore able to indicate that the practice of bearing 
the dead to the grave on sledges, even in summer, 
once prevailed in certain parts of Russia. In an 
exhaustive work shortly reh^rrcd to in that passage 
(viz. ‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Accessories of 
Burial Ritual’ [Russ.], vol. xvi. of the Moscow 
prevnosti), Aniu’in has conclusively proved that 
in ancient Russia the dead were often, even in 
suinnier, conveyed to the grave on sledges, which, 
however, might be either driven or carried. The 
former method is illustrated by a picture in the 
Sylvester MS (‘Conveyance of the Remains of St. 
(Hebu by Sledge to the new Church’); the latter 
by a picture in the Sylvester MS of SS. Boris and 
Glebu (‘Conveyance of the Corpse of Prince St. 
Boris by Sledge’). But, as the use of the sledge 
in funeral obseejuies is also found, according to 
Anuijin, among many Finnish tribes, and as to 
this day the funeral-sledge often su})ersedes the 
waggon—oven in the finest season of the year—in 
the north-east of Euroj)e, it is safe to conjecture 
that the Russians ha<l adopted the practice from 
tlie East European peoples with whom tliey 
mingled as they spread towards the north-east. 
'I'races of funeral-sledges are likewise found in 
}!^gyj)t, while Lycian gi’avfj-stones sometimes ex- 
Inliit houses resting upon sledge-runners (cf. R. 
Meringer [Jndogcrvi. FurscJi'ungen^ xix. [1905] 
409). 

3 . The gifts to the dead (ef. art. Aijyan Re- 
LUilON, vol. ii. p. ‘20 11.).—dust as mo read in the 
Iliad (xxiii. 171 f.) that the four-horse team of 
I^atro(dus was burned upon his funeral-pyre, in 
Herodotus (iv. 71 f.) that large numbers of hor.ses 
were buried with theSc.ythian kings, and in Tacitus 

27) ‘ (juorundam [the Gcuunans] igni et e(juus 
adieitur’ ; so from the Russian bylhis^ or histories, 
we I(;arn that men were interre<l with their horses, 
and sometimes even upon horseback. The burial 
of llogatyri Potok Mikhail Ivanovic, for example, 
is thus escribed : 

‘ Then they betjan to dis; a grave there ; 

They hollowed out a grave ilevi.) and large : 

A deep one, some twenty fathoms wkio. 

And then was Potok Mikhail IvanoviC, 

With his steed and harness of tear, 

IjOvvficd info the deep grave. 

And covered it wirli a roofing of oak. 

And strewed it with yellow 8and.‘ 

(Anucin, loc. cit.). 

4 . The funeral feast (cf. art. Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 2 U^): attentions paid to the dead after 
the funeral rites (Ancestor-worship) {ih. ‘23 fk).— 
The various bicts—and c.s])C(dally tlio.se referring 
to the WhitcRussians—set forth 'in the paragrajihs 
cited have meanwhile heeii largely .supjileniented 
from various quarters of the Slavic winld. Ihis 
fresh information is siqiplied hy Matthias Murko 
in au art. entitled ‘ Das Grab ala Ti.sch,’ in IVorCer 
ujid Sachen: Kulturhist. Atsvhr. f. Sprach- ti. hacJi- 
forsekang, ed. R. Meringer, etc., ii. 1, Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 79 ir. The lirst three chapters of this 
most instructive essay deal respectively with^ the 
following subjects : (1) funeral repasts of the Slavs 
at the burial-place after the interment ; ( 2 ) .sepul¬ 
chral meals of the Slavs at the graves of individuals ; 
and ( 3 ) sepulchral meals on the all-souls’-day.s and 
at the ancestral feasts of the Slavs, and meals for 
the dead among aliens in Russia. That Murko is 
in this held of inquiry essentially at one with the 
present writer appears, e.g.^ from his remarks on 
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‘ For experta In this study, it will not he necessary that I 
should emphasize the fact that so many customs and festivals 
still in vogue recall those of the Greeks and the Romans, and 
even surpass the latter in remoteness of origin, so that we must 
look for their parallels among primitive peoples. I shall merely 
state that the original purport of the practice of eating and 
drinking at the grave can still he clearly recognized: the 
deceased still lakes part in the meal; the mourners leave a 
place vacant for him at the grave-table; they expressly invite 


him; they eat with delight of his favourite dishes; they give 
him wine and honey to drink ; they jiour wine and water upon 
the head of his grave; and beside or upon the grave they set 
food for the deaa,’ etc. 

5 . In the article referred to, however, Murko 
carries his investigation considerably further, as in 
subsequent chapters he sketches the process by 
which the relics of ancient ancestor-worship have 
in the Eastern Church become intermingled with 
the primitive worsliip of the dead among the Slavs 
(‘worship of heroes and its transference to the 
Christian martyrs’). The details of the process 
are given in the following chapters: (4) the early 
Christian Agapie and the meals connected there¬ 
with ; (5) the survival in the Slav languages of Gr. 
TpdTre^a and other foreign words connected with 
the cult of the dead (cf. art. Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 27®, reganling Russ, kannnil ~ Gr. 
Karujv); (G) Romano - (H'oelc intbience u{)on the 
spring festivals for tlie dead among the Slavs 
(O. Slav, rnsalij/f, Serv. [d)ruziraXo^ Rush, radu- 
nicat, cf. vol. ii. }>. 25^'and 2.5®) ; Muiko’sderivation 
of Ru.s.s. radanica^ from Gr. podcovla’ 6 tuv pdoijov 
Xftgcur of Siiic’as, is original and convincing, so 
that iis meaning is the same as that of Rosalia^ 
thes[u ';ng festival for the dead); (7) Eat. siLicernium^ 
.sili<'ern{i)its (<*f. v(d. ii. ]>. 28®; Murko thinks that 
this word <h.Miotos the fc;i,st held upon the .cilices, 
i.e. the nihlde of the grave). 

Litruatcrk.—T his is sulllciently indicated in the art. and In 
Aryan UiiLimoN. C). SCHRADER. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

('rihetan). — In 'I’ibet, deatli is regarded as the 
work of tlie death-demon, who has accordingly to 
be exorcized from the house and locality. 'The 
ceremonies at deatli and the metliods of disiiosal of 
the body are almost entirely of a })re-Buddliistic 
or Bon cliaractcr, altliongh now conducted for the 
most part by orthodox Buddhist priests. 

Tlie 'ribetaiis believe that the soul lives after 
the death of the body, hut the future life desired 
by the jieople is not tue Buddhistic one of a higher 
earthly re-birth or the arhat-ship of Nirvana or 
Budiihahood. They desire the new life to be in an 
everlasting paradise, which is now identilied with 
the Western Earadise of Buddha Amitabha of the 
later Indian Buddhists. The object of the death- 
ritual, tlierefore, is, firstly, to secure the due 
passage of tlie soul of tlie deceased to tliis paradise, 
and, secondly, to safeguard the earthly survivors 
against harm from tlie death-demon, as well as 
from the spirit of the deceased in the event of its 
failing to reach paradise and so becoming a malig¬ 
nant ghost. 

E'ormerly, so late as the 8 th cent. A.D., human 
sacrihees were made on the death of kings and 
nobles. Five or six chosen friends from amongst 
their ollicers were styled ‘ comrades,’ and killed 
themselves on the death of their master, so as to 
accompany him to paradise, and their Ixjdies were 
buried alongside of his. The crests of the hills 
were crowned by such sejiulchral mounds, as in 
China and amongst the Turkic tribes. Beside the 
body were buried the clothes and valuables of the 
deceased, his how, sword, and other weapons, and 
his favourite horse; and a tumulus of earth was 
thrown un over all. Animal-sacrifice seems also 
to have been practised, as is evidenced by the 
dough effigies of animals which are olfered as part 
of the sacrificial rite by the hands of Budcfhist 
monks, who now perform the popular death-rites, 
and by their religion are prohibited from taking life 
(L. A. Waddell, Jinddhism Tibet, p. 518 f.). 

I. Extraction of the soul.— On the physical death 
of a person, 'fibetans believe that the sjiirit does 
not depart forthw'ith, hut continues to linger within 
the corp.*=*e for a varying period, which may extend 
to four days, after the cessation of the heart and 
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breath. In order to secure the release of the spirit 
in that direction in which it has tlio greatest chance 
of reaching paradise, the services of an expert priest 
are necessary. 

After a death occurs, no layman is allowed to 
touch the body. A white cloth is thrown over 
the face of the corpse, and a priest is sent for to 
extract the soul in the ortliodox manner. This 
prh;st is one of the higher monks, and bears the 
title of ‘The Mover or Shifter’(7>’o*6o). On his 
arrival in the death-chamber, all relatives and others 
arc excluded, and the priest, closing the doors and 
windows, sits near the head of the corpse and chants 
tlie directions for the soul to lind its way to the 
Western Paradise. After exhorting the soul to 
quit the body and give up its attachment to eartlily 
property, the priest seizes with his lorehngcr and 
tlmmb a few hairs on the crown of the cor})s»‘, .and, 
jerking these forcibly, is supposed thereby to make 
way for the soul of the decuiased tlirough the pores 
of the roots of these hairs, as thougii actu.al perfora¬ 
tion of the skull had been ell'ccted. If, in the 
process, })luod oozes from the nostrils, it is an 
auspicious sign, 'riie.soul is th(?n directed to avoid 
the dangers which beset the road to i)aradise, and 
is bidden (iod-speed. This ceremony lasts about an 
hour. When, through accident or otlierwi.se, the 
body is not forthcoming and the fourth day is 
expiring, this rite is performed in absentia by the 
nest conjuring it up in spirit wdiilst seated in 
eep meditation. 

2 . Handling the corpse.—All persons are tabued 
from toucliing a corpse (ro) except tho.se who belong 
to the father’s family or those indicated by the 
astrologer-priest, who casts a horoscope for the 
purpose. This document also prescribes the most 
auspicious date for the funeral and the mode and 
place of dispos.al of the body, as w'ell as the worship 
to be i)orformed for the soul of the deceased and 
for the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The persons who may ordinarily handle a corpse 
must be children by the same father as deceased 
(p*as-spun), though in Lhasa and large towns with 
many .strangcr.s the professional scavcuigers may do 
this work. In rural communities, when a man has no 
paternal relatives of his own, he procures admission 
into the family of a friend for such funeral purposes 
as official mourner by giving a dinner to announce 
the fact. Tffie persons so autliorl/ed then apYiroach 
the body with ropes, and, doubling it up into a 
crouching attitude, tie it in this posture, with the 
face between the knees and tlie hands under the ' 
legs. If rif/or mortis be present, bones may be 
broken during tlie process. The attitude oi the 
body resembles that found in some of the early 
sepultures, and is probably a survival of the 
pre-historic period. It ensures portability of the 
corp.se. 

When tied up in the proper attitude, the body is 
covered with some of the clothes of the deceased, put 
inside a sack made of hide, tent-cloth, or blanket, 
and removed from the room to the chapel of the 
hou.se (where there is one) as a mortuary, and 
placed in a corner there. A sheet or curtain is 
stretched in front of the sack as a screen, and all 
laymen retire. Where the body has to be kept a 
long time for climatic or other reasons, it may be 
slung up to the rafters. 

3 . Pre-funeral rites.—Priests remain in relays 
day and niglit chanting services near the corp.se 
until it is removed. The head prie.'^t sits near the 
screen, with his back to the corpse ; the other 
priests face him, and all read extracts from the 
Buddhist scriptures, often from difl'erent books at 
the same time ; and tliey keep alight lamps (from 
5 to 108, according to the means of the deceased). 
The relatives sit in another room, and offer food 
and drink to the decea.sed. His bowl is kept filled 


with tea or beer, and he is offered a share of what¬ 
ever food is going; and such drink and food as are 
offered are afterwards thrown away, as it is believed 
that their essence has been abstracted by tlie soul of 
the departed. Feeding the manes is also found in 
the Indian Buddhist practice of avalambana, based 
upon the Bralimanical rite of kraddlui. 

Before the funeral the guests, after libations, 
partake in solemn silence of (rake and wine within 
the house in whicli the corpse is lying ; but, after 
the latter is removed, no one will eat or drink in 
that hou.se for a month. 

4 . Funeral procession.—This (jccurs on the 
auspicious day and hour fixed for it by the astrolo¬ 
ger. The relatives and guests bow to the corpse, 
which is tlu^ui lifted liy the official mourners, put 
on the chief mourner’s back, and carried to the 
door, where it is placed in a square box or coffin 
{ro-nj am) provided by the monastery which is 
conducting the funeral, and the box is carried 
thence by the olficial mourners to the cemetery 
or cremation ground. If the chief mourner is a 
w'oman, she does not accompany the funeral, but, 
after walking thrice round the coffin and prostrat¬ 
ing lierself thrice, is conducted back to the house. 

In front of the procession go the priests, chanting 
Sanskrit spells or mantras extracted from the later 
Indian Buddhist scriptures, and blowing horns, or 
beating drums, or ringing liandbells ; then follow 
the relatives and friends, and last of all conies the 
coffin. This is led by the chief priest by means of 
a long scarf, one enJ of which is attached to the 
coffin; the otlier end he holds in his left hand, 
whilst with his right he In^ats a skull drum as he 
walks. This s(^arf probably repre.sents the ‘ soul’s 
banner * (hiLidn-fan), which is carried before the 
(lolfiii by the Ciiinc.se. 

I'lie spot or cemetery to which the body is carried 
is usually a solitary rock on a wild hilltoi), and 
is believed to be haunted by evil spirits. In Idiasa 
the ordinary cemetery {dur-Ic riul) is within the 
city. The corp.se must not bo s( 3 t down anyw'here 
en route, otherwise the final ceremony would have 
to be perfoniKid at that place. 

5 . Disposal of the body.—The particular nuxle 
in whicJi the body is to he disposecl of is prescribed 
by the astrologer-lama. Of the various modes, 
me only, namely cremation, presents Buddhistic 
features. T'lie methods may be said to lie live in 
number; 

\. Consumption of flesh by aniiruils and bur ial oj 
bones. —This, the so-called ‘terrestrial method,’ is 
tlie commonest and obviously the most am ient. 
It was a custom of the ancient Scytliiaus known 
to Herodotus ; and its practice hy the Parsis at the 
yiresent day may also be derived from such a 
source or from the Turkic tribes. There seems no 
reason to ascribe it, as has been conjectured, to the 
yiflueiice of tliose Jataka tales which relate that 
Sakyamuni in former births ottered his body to 
feed fami.shed tigers and other animals. Such a 
practice of disposal of the dead is not recorded in 
Indian Buddhism, and its pre.sent-day practice in 
Siam and Korea, as well as in Tibet, is obviously 
a survival of the ancient Scythic and Mongolian 
custom. 

At the cemetery the body is placed face down¬ 
wards on the rock or slab of stone, divested of its 
clothes, and tied to a stake. The priest, chanting 
mantras, scores it with a large knife, and tlie 
corpse-cutters slice off the ttesh and throw it to the 
vultures and other animals of prey which frequent 
the.so cemeterie.s. In Lha.sa dogs and even pigs 
assist in devouring the corpses. As, however, 
vultures are esteemed more auspicious, the attend¬ 
ants for a small sum engage to keep off the otlier 
le.ss desirable beasts of prey. The rapidity with 
whicli the body is devoured is considered of good 
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omen, and the skull of such a corpse is prized as an 
auspicious libation-bowl. 

The bones of the stripped and dismembered body- 
are then buried, and, if the person be wealthy, a 
mound or tower is erected over them. 

2. Total consumption of flesh and hones by 
animals. —This, the so-called ‘celestial method,* is 
much less common, though not infrequent with the 
riclier classes. The bones, stripped of their flesh 
as above, are not buried, but pounded and mixed 
with meal, and given to dogs and vultures to 
consume. 

3. Throwing into rivers or at waste places. —This, 
the most ignoble metliod, is the fate of the poorest, 
as burying entails considerable expense. Tiie body 
is dragged by a rope like a dead beast. In this 
way are also disposed the bodies of criminals, those 
killed by accident, lepers, and sometimes barren 
women. 'I'lie skulls of enemies slain in battle are 
deemed auspicious for drinking-goblets. 

4. Cremation .—This mode of disposal of a quasi- 
Buddhistic kind is reserved in Tibet for the bodies 
of the higlier lamas, though, in those districts 
where wood fuel is more available, it is also used 
for the laity. 

The body is placed on the pyre, seated erect in 
a devotional attitude, cross-legged like Buddha’s 
image. 'I'lie soles of the feet are turned upwards, 
(he right hand with [lalrn upwards resting on the 
flexed thigh, and the left hand is raised in front of 
the shoulder in the ‘blessing’ attitude. In the 
case of the laity, the face seems usually to be 
placed downwards. When the wood is lighted, 
melted butter is poured over the body, and, when 
the first limb or oorie drops from the body after a 
few hours, the funeral ends, though some of the 
rehitives remain till the cremation is over. The 
body is seldom completely reduced to ashes. The 
ashes and uncorisumcd relics are removed by the 
priests to the house of the deceased, and there 
pounded and mixed with clay to form in a mould 
miniature votive chaitya medallions called ts\tds*a^ 
the dharma .^arlra relics of Indian Buddhists, 
'riicse are placed in the niches of the funereal 
towers known as chortens, or, if the deceased be 
rich, a special tower may bo erected over them (see 
art. Chortkn). 

5. rreserving the entire body by embalming .— 
This mode seems to be restricted to the sovereign 
Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo. The 
body is embalmed by salting, and, clad in the robes 
of tlic deceased and surrounded by his personal 
implements of worship, is placed, in the attitude 
of a seated Buddha, within a gilded copper sarco¬ 
phagus in one of the rooms of the palace ; it is 
then worshipped as a divinity. Before it, on an 
altar, food and water are ottered, and lights are kept 
burning. Eventually it is enclosed in a great 
gilded chorteiiy surmounted by a gilt dome, and 
becomes one of the recognized objects of worship to 
pilgrims. 

With the disposal of the body, the relatives and 
guests disperse, after a feast given in the open air. 

6 . Post-funeral obsequies.—The funeral does not 
end the ceremonies. Tlie .soul of the deceased is 
not ett'ectively disjxhsed of until forty-nine days 
after the death, and the death-demon is also to bo 
expelled from the locality. This latter exorcism is 
an indigenous Bon rite, and must be performed 
within two days after the funeral. It is termed 
the ‘ Turning away of the face of the Devouring 
Devil {Za-dlre).^ The demon is represented as of 
human form, riding upon a tiger ; and, in laying 
the evil spirits, figures of animals moulded in 
dough are used in tlie sacrifice. Eor the fina,l dis¬ 
posal of the soul of the deceased, further priestly 
services are required weekly until forty-nine days 
after death. During this period {i.c. 7x7 days) 


the soul is believed to remain in a purgatory or 
intermediate stage (bar-do) between death and 
regeneration, and is assisted on\vards by the prayers 
of the priests. For this a lay efligy of the deceased 
is made in the house, on the (lay on which the 
corpse was removed, by dres.sing up a bench or 
box with the clothes of tlie deceased, and for a face 
a paper mask is in.serted bearing a print of a dead 
Tioctan. On the forty-ninth day this service is 
completed, the paper mask burned, and the clothes 
given away. Ihe priests receive as presents some 
valuable articles from the property of the deceased, 
and a feast concludes the ceremony. 

Mourning is practised chiefly for young people ; 
the old are less lamented. The full term of mourn¬ 
ing is about a year, but three or four months is 
more usual. During this time no coloured clothes 
are worn, nor is the face washed or the hair combed ; 
men may shave their heads, and women leave off 
their jewellery and rosaries. E'or Grand Lamas 
the general mourning of the people lasts from a 
week to a month. 

All the places where bodies are buried or other¬ 
wise disposed of arc esteemed sacred. 

Litbratcrb.—S. W. Bushell, JRAS, ISBO. pp. 443, 621, 627; 
C. F. Kbppen, Lamaiacht Ilierarchif, Berlin, 18fi9, p. 322 ; H. 
R.inisay, WrtUrn 'fiOrt, Lahore, 1890, p. 49 f. ; W. W. Rock- 
hill, Rtfinology of Tibet, Washington, 1896, pp. 727, etc., JRAS, 
l.siU, pp. 233, etc.. Land of the Lamas, London, 1891, pp. 287, 
etc.; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, pp. 488, etc., 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1906, pp. 233, 392 (., 422. 

L. A. Waddfxl. 

DEATH OF THE GODS.— See Deicide. 

DEBAUCHERY (French r/ciawcAcr [oJg, ‘from,’ 
and old Fr. bauchey ‘a cour.se,’ ‘a row’], ‘to lead 
from the straight course’; lienee ‘seduction from 
duty,’ ‘exce.s.sive intemperance,’ ‘habitual lowd- 
ness’).—Although individuals who habitually in¬ 
dulge in rccklcs.s di.ssipation are iustly regartled as 
defective in ordinary self-control, and although it 
inight bo shown on Incontestable evidence that no 
inconsiderable proportion of such persons are insane 
or mentallv defective, it would still bo preferable 
to approach this subject from the standpoint of 
nornial p.sycbology in order to trace the nature of 
the iinpul.se wbicli impels men in the direction of 
excessive intemperance and lewdness. To do this 
successfully we must take into consideration the 
haliits ana proclivities of primitive men. Un¬ 
civilized peoples manifest an intense love of excite¬ 
ment, nartieularly in connexion with their social 
and religious gatherings. All the writings of 
travellers referring to tlie domestic and .social life 
of savages are unanimous as to the fact that every 
event out of the daily routine which causes 
people to assemble together is likely to become an 
occasion for intoxication. Birth alone is perhaps 
less associated with this form of enjoyment; 
marriages and deaths are certainly a very common 
excuse for it, and it is remarkable that wo still 
retain survivals of these customs oven in Western 
Europe. A culmination in intense excitement 
without the aid of intoxicants is frequent in their 
social gatherings. Featberman {Social Hist, of Races 
of Mankind, 1881-91, iii. 341)givcs many examples, 
from which the followinj^ may be selected ; 

‘ They arranged themselves m j^roups, and at a given signal 
each group began to sing at first in a low tone of voice, which 
became louder and terminated in dreadful yells and hideous 
howls. The Jumping was so violent and their efforts were so 
furious that some of them fell senseless to the ground. Three 
or four players or sorcerers stood in the centre, shook their 
tamarak, and blew tobacco smoke from a cane pipe upon the 
dancers.' 

Mrs. Frcnch-Sheldon {JAl xxi. [1891] 367), 
speaking of the natives of East Africa, says : 

‘ At some of their festivals this dancing is carried to such an 
extent that I have seen a young follow’s muscles quiver from 
head to foot, and his jaws tremble without any apparent ability 
on his part to control them, until, foaming at the mouth and 
with his e3’e8 rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground, 
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to be carried off by his companions. This method of seeking 
artificial physical excitement bears a singular resemblance to 
the dances of otlmr nations outside of Africa.' 

Not only arc tlic reunions of savage neopics 
characterized by intoxicration and induced piiysical 
and mental excitement, but their religious cere¬ 
monies owe attraction largely to the induced 
mental fervour of the ministrants and audience. 
Partridge {AJFs, A])!*. 1900, p. 3G3) goes so far as 
to hold that intoxication is one of the most import¬ 
ant parts of the religious and social life of primi¬ 
tive man. He says : 

‘The use of alcoholic beverages arose in connexion with the 
religious social life in the effort to heighten the religious self- 
consciousness. Its use for these purposes among primitive 
people is widespread and almost universal.’ 

Among some tribes in the Pliilippine Island.s the 
shaman (usually a woman) works lierself up into 
frenzies of nervous excitement hy means of con¬ 
tortions and copious draughts of fermented liquor. 
Feasting and revelling follow, until ofttimes at her 
ceremonies all present Ixicome intoxicated, and fall 
into an unconscious state (cf. Tylor, Prim, CaltA ii. 
134 if,). >Sijnilar practices are univi‘rsally prevalent 
at the present (lay among the Persian ciervishos, 
who produce in tlnunselvcs states of exaltation and 
hallucination hy means of onium and hashish. A 
similar condition is induced by the Peruvian pri(;sts 
by means of a drug known as ‘tonca’ (ib. 416ft'.). 
The reunions of savage and barbarous peo])les are 
characterized not only by intoxication, but also, 
frequently, by sexual orgies of a revolting charac¬ 
ter. Bancroft {Native RaceSi f551) says (quoting 
Kendall) : 

‘ Once a year the Keres have a great feast, prepared for three 
successive days, which time is spent in eating, drinking, and 
dancing. ... To this cavo, after dark, repair grown persons of 
every age and sex, who pa.ss the night in indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual description,’ 

Writing of the Mosquitos, the same author 
(p. 735) states: 

‘ Occyisionally stirrounding villagers are invited, and a drink¬ 
ing-bout is held, first in one house and then in another, until the 
climax is reached in a deViauch by both sexes of the most revolt¬ 
ing character.' 

The ravenous apjietite of certain savages justifies 
the accusation of gluttony which has been a.scrihed 
U.) them by various authors. The enormous 
development of the jaw muscles, as well as the 
protuheran(;e of the alimentary system, is a suffi¬ 
cient indication of their propensity for swallowing 
enormous quantities of food wlicn opportunity 
offers. A Yakut child, ac<;ording to Cochrane, 
devoured at a sitting three candles, several pounds 
of sour frozen butter, and a large piece of yellow 
soap, while an adult of the same tribe devoured 
forty pounds of meat in a day. Wrangle says 
each of the Yakuts ate in a day six times as many 
fish as he could. The Comanches, according to 
Schoolcraft, eat voraciously after long abstinence, 
and without any fipparent inconvenience (quoteil 
from Spencer’s Sociology^ i. 45). That debauches 
are restricted solely through the want of oppor¬ 
tunities for prolonging and repeating them is only 
too apj)arent from the histories of those savage or 
barbarous tribes which have been brought into close 
and constant contact with the more unscrupulous 
representatives of civilization. So long as alcohol 
and pleasurable excitement were obtainable, no 
price was grudged for them until, as a consequence 
of reckless self-abandonment, the wretched hedon¬ 
ists stood stripped of their |)ossession8, and in¬ 
capable of resuming their previous methods of life. 
The unfitness of savages, in the majority of in¬ 
stances, for regular or sustained employment of 
any kind is one of their most marked character- 
isticis. It might be objected that such a general¬ 
ization is too sweejiing, and, moreover, that war 
and the chase are the only careers open to primitive 
man. It may bo admitted that many members of 
the so-called inferior races have shown exceptional 


aptitude for commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of various kinds; but the history of the emanci¬ 
pated Negroes and of the native Indians in the 
Keserve Territories of the United States is con¬ 
clusive proof of the inadaptability of these races, as a 
whole, tor the rdle of civilization in which sustained 
and regular labour is the active and most important 
ehmient. In these races labour is fitful and dis¬ 
tasteful, and alternates with long spells of inactivity 
and unproductiveness. 

From the foregoing statements it is evident that 
among the jm;ml)ers of uncivilized communities 
certain anti-social defects which are hostile to the 
progress of civilization are extremely prevalent. 
Tlie.se defects imiy he summed up as : (1) a craving 
for intense mental states, whiidi is nujst easily 
gratified hy induced excitement, hy alcohol or 
other drugs, hy sexual excitemimt, or hy the 
apjxTite for food ; (‘2) an inability or, at any rate, 
a strong disinclination for sustained mental or 
jihysical exertion, 'i’lie rtqiresentative anti-socdal 
element.s in a modern civilized community may be 
regarded as the h^gitimate survivals of uncivilized 
ancestors. They all manifest the same strong 
craving for in tenser mental states, which can he 
fully gratified only hy tlie grexsser forms of dissipa¬ 
tion, while they also exhibit the natural disincli¬ 
nation for sustained and jiroductive labour. The 
prostitute, the gambler, the drunkard, the criminal, 
and the loafer have this in common, that tliey 
desire the grosser forms of excitement, that they 
are prodigal of their means, and unproductive in 
their metliods of supplying tlicir Mants. 

'riie view whi(‘h regards the pronounced anti¬ 
social members of a community tis the survivals 
of a jieriod when the race ?us a whido was com- 
jiaratively primitive in its social development is 
the only scientific one, and disjilaces to a large 
extent the older views of deli Inn ate sinning and 
moral responsibility ; for a little consideration will 
enable us to see that a j)erson who is constitution¬ 
ally u-m(.)ral cannot ho also at the same time im- 
moral. Such a statement must not be taken to 
imj)ly a disbelief in individual moral responsibility, 
for it must he recognized that persistent immoral 
conduct may depend upon opportunity and the 
absence, for any reason, of public opinion. It 
follows that a person who is able to control his 
conduct under the inlluence of any ordinary de¬ 
terrent must he, more or less, responsible for his 
conduct in the absence of these deterrents. In the 
development of society, as of the individual, there 
are two factors—environment and evolution. TIkj 
environment is never constant hut is always 
(dianging, while the development of a society 
depends upon the development of its units, suhji'ct 
to the inlluence of the environment. Physically 
as well us mentally, the individual must he in 
Inirmony with his surroundings or ho cannot exist. 
In every estahlislied race of living beings the 
majority of the individuals present an average 
mean of certain qualities the possession of which 
entitles them to be regarded as normal repre¬ 
sentatives of their race; but there is in every 
such race a largo minority of individuals who varj,' 
to a greater or less extent from this mean of any 
^iven quality. Some of them possess the quality 
in excess of the mean, others in defect. The 
majority of the members of a civilized community 
subordinate their desires for the grosser pleasures 
to the duty of sustained etibrt and the dictates of 
morality. Through a long process of natural selec¬ 
tion this standard ha.s been attained ; but, just as a 
race of men present marked divergencies in stature 
or mental ability, so do they manifest throughout 
their composing units the greatest difi'erences in 
respect to social (jualities, varying from the highest 
manifestations of altruism to an absence of the 
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sense of responsibility and a reckless craving 
for gross self-indulgence. ‘ A community,’ says 
Giddings {Princ. of SucAol.^ 1898, p. 414), ‘that de¬ 
lights in many harmonious pleasures has, on the 
wnole, more chan<^es in life than one which is 
satisfied with a few intense pleasures.’ It is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the instability 
of a community the majority of whose members 
are constitutionally indolent or immoral. We see, 
therefore, that the debauchee and the loafer are 
variations from the mean type of their society ; 
we also see the sense in which they may be de¬ 
scribed as rei)resentative8 or survivals of more 
primitive social states. In relation to their social 
environment they are anti-social and irretrievably 
doomed to elimination. The rapidity of this pro¬ 
cess of elimination is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that each new generation produces its fresh 
quota of individuals who are socially abnormal ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the rapidly 
changing environment advances the moral standard 
of each generation, and that therefore a relatively 
higher and more stringent natural selection is 
gradually being brought to a<;t upon those un¬ 
fortunate units whose mental or physical organiza¬ 
tion is out of harmony with its requirements. 
With tlie advance in the standard of morals of a 
community there emerges gradually an expression 
of the ethical attitude of the public towards disease 
and intirmity, of which sufficient proof is to be 
seen in the improved condition of the insane, in the 
founding of ‘homes’ for epileptics and inebriates, 
and in the increased interest in the study of 
criminology. All these movements exhibit the 
tendency of modem societies to regard the actions 
of its anti-social members as irresponsible. It 
therefore seems highly probable that at no distant 
date civilization will enable us to dispense with 
retaliative punishment as a deterrent in certain 
moral delinquencies, and that the State will take 
upon itself the regulation of the lives of those who are 
incapable of living up to the standard of decency and 
order required by the existing social environment. 

Litbratckr.—F eatherman, Social History of the Races of 
Mankind, London, 1881-91; JAI xxl. (1891] 367 ; AJPs, AprU 
1900, p. 303; Tylor, Primitive Culture^, lx)ndon, 1891 ; Ban¬ 
croft, Native Races of the Pacific States. London, 1875-6; 
Schoolcraft, Uist., etc., of Indians of U.S., F’hilad. 1853; 
Giddlngrs, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898, Cf. also the 
art. on Ethics and Morality. JOHN MaCPIIERSON. 

DECALOGUE. — Introductory. —There is prob¬ 
ably no human document which has exercised a 
greater inlluence upon religious and moral life 
than the Decalogue. On account of its brevity, 
its compreliensiveness, its forcefulness, and its 
limitations, it has stood out from other teaching, 
and has been embedded in Christian liturgies and 
catechisms, so that it is difficult for any one 
brought up with any degree of Christian culture 
to escape knowledge of its contents. The exalted 
idea oi its superior value goes back certainly to 
the Book of Deuteronomy ; for we are told re¬ 
peatedly there that the Ten Words were written 
upon two tables of stone by God Himself, and even 
with His finger' {4'» 6^ 10'-^ cf. Ex 3D» 32»« 

34 '-*). However freely the statements may be 
interpreted, however figuratively the author may 
have written, it was certainly his intention to show 
that he placed this code above all other legal codes, 
these words above all other revealed words. In 
other cases it sufficed to say that Jahweh spoke to 
Moses, and Moses’ memory was depended upon 
to convey accurately to the people all the vast 
amount of revelations given in the course of many 
days. But the Ten Words were so precious that 
no risk of forgetfulness could be run, and they 
were at once engraven on the solid stone. And 

1 Compare our Lord’s oastlngr out devils by the * fliigcr [i.s. 
the power] of Ood ’ (Lk ll^o). 
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there is more to show their high station. When 
Moses brought the stones down from the mountain, 
and saw Israel’s apostasy, he dashed the stones to 
the ground and broke them. The precious record 
could not be lost, however ; nor could Moses, who 
may be presumed to have known them by heart, 
be trusted to reiuoduce them. He was directed to 
prei)are two new tablets of stone, and take them 
up to the mountain again, that the original text 
‘night be restored by the same linger whiidi en¬ 
graved the first copy. Finally, that there might 
be no further chance of breakage, Moses by com¬ 
mand made an ark of acacia wood for their safe 
keeping (Dt 9. 10). It is now advisable to see 
what this document is, and t-o test the statements 
accounting for its origin. 

I. The two forms of the Decalogue. —The 
Decalogue has come down to us in two versions 
w’hich difl'er to a considerable extent, one (in com¬ 
mon use) being in Ex 20^ '^, the other (unfortun¬ 
ately almost ignored) in Dt 5®'*'.' Some of the 
variations in the Decalogue may be due to acci¬ 
dents in the transmission of the text, but the most 
of them are certainly deliberate. Moreover, the 
process of development did not stop with our 
present Ileb. text, as the LXX shows still further 
mollifications, few if any of which can be fairly 
attributed to the translators. 

In the case of the Fourth Commandment, the 
important diirerences are indicated in the follow¬ 
ing parallel renderings, italics showing variations : 

Ex 20»-u. DtS^a is. 

Remeviher the sabbath day Guard the 8fib]>ath day to 
to sanctify it. Six days shall sanctify it, as Jahweh thy God 
thou labour, and do all thy commanded thee. Six days 
work; but2 the seventh day shall thou labour and do all 
is a sabbath to Jahweh thy thy work ; but the seventh 
Ood. Thou shall not do S any day is a sabbath to Jahweh 
work : thou and thy son and thy Ood. Thou shall not do 
thy daujfhtcr, thy man-servant any work : thou and thy son 
and thy maid-servant, and thy and thy daughter, ana thy 
cattle,^ and thy guest who is man-servant and thy maid- 
within thy gates.-'’ For in six servant, and thy ox and thy 
days Jahweh made the. heavens ass arui all thy cattle, and thy 
and the earth, the sea « and all j^uest who is within thy gates ; * 
that is in them, and he rested m order that thy man-servant 
on the seventh day. Therefore and thy maid-,servant may rest 
Jahweh blessed the sabbath ^ as well as thou. And thou 
day and sanctified it. shall remember that thou wast 

a servant in the land of Egypt 
and that Jahweh thy God 
brought thee out from there 
by a strong hand and by an 
outstretched arm. Therefore 
Jahweh thy God commanded 
thee » to make the sabbath 
day. 

I There are many other instances of duplicates in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture : Ps 18 has been Incorporated in the history of Davjd 
(2S22), on the supposition that it is an account of an episode in 
his life ; but a more striking parallel for our purpose, because 
of the importance of the material, is the Ix)rd’8 Prayer (Mt 
Lk U 

9 LXX has T ]7 W rjylpa ; so in Dt * but on the seventh 

day there is a sabbath (or rest).’ 

* LXX adds iv avrfi ; so in Dt 6i* = 'i3, a necessary correction, 
followed by Lat. and Eng. versions. This reading is found in 
the Papyrus Nash (see Peters, op. cit. infra). 

* LXX reads; ‘ thy ox and thy ass and all thy cattle,' in 
agreement with Dt 5l^. The translator would scarcely have 
inserted this phrase for the sake of harmony when he leaves so 
much else divergent; therefore the early Heb. texts must have 
differed from each other in the same code. 

® LXX reads : * the guest who dwells with thee’; so in Dt S’**. 
In spite of its more primitive appearance (cf. belowL this read¬ 
ing can hardly be original, for the Heb. phrase would not have 
been changed after the Greek version was made. The LXX 
expression is more comprehensive, and may be a free render¬ 
ing, though all else is intensely literal. 

6 LXX B locks ‘ the sea ’; perhaps It Is a later addition. 

7 LXX B adds here: ‘for in six days the Lord made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all that is in them.’ The 
words are a manifest harmonizing gloss, as is shown by the Im¬ 
possible connexion with the following clause, ‘ in order that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.’ 
The gloss may have been found in a Heb. text. 

8 LXX has ‘seventh’—a better reading, for it was 

Jahweh’s blessing of the seventh day which made it the 
sabbath. 

« LXX reads : ' that thou shouldst guard the sabl uih day and 
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The peculiar plirases in the Deuteronomic edition 
are characteristic of the author; they are unniis- 
takable, for there is no other OT writer whose 
style is so readily detected (see Driver’s in 

lor.). It will be noted that we have here a com¬ 
mandment, and the reasons for its observance. 
The two versions have no important divergence in 
the commandment, but separate absolutely on the 
reasons. IJeyond question Deut. is the older. The 
sanction on humane j^rounds is original with him, 
for it accords with his snirit through and through. 
There came a time wlien grounds of humanity 
were not strong enough. Another editor, perhaps 
the one who constructed the Creation story in 
Gn 1-2^ for this purpose, put it on a basis w'hich 
is to him distinctly higher—that man should follow 
the example of God. That story of the Creation is 
much later than Deut., and this addition to Ex. 
is perhaps the latest touch to the Decalogue. It 
is unfortunate that this version, with its sanction 
on a ground which nobody believes now, is the one 
in general Christian use. 

In (he Fifth Com.man(hnenty Dt .5^® has two 
clauses which do not ap[)car in Ex 20*^. The 
former version runs : ‘ Honour thy falJier and thy 
mother, as Jahneh thy God rommanded thrc^ that 
thy days may he long, and that it may he well 
with thee, upon the land which .Jahweh thy God 
is giving thee.’ These are common Deuteronomic 
phrases, and are f)lairdy editorial additions. The 
first obviously overlooks the fact that Jahweh 
Himself is sujiposed to give the words from His 
own mouth. The second is found in the best 
Greek texts of Exodus, but preceding the clause 
about long days. The words may have got into 
some of the Ileb. editions, but not into those 
which have come down to us. In earlier times, 
length of days would be a sufficient reward, but 
lati'r the craving for good days would naturally 
find expression. 

In the Ninth Commandment, Dt 5*° differs from 
Ex 20^® by a single word ; instead of ‘ false,’ 
we find the word used in the Third Com¬ 
mandment for ‘ vain ’ (cf. below). Tbe Greek text 
renders freely: ‘ Thou shalt not fabsely testify 
against thy neighbour false testimony,’ and the 
renderings of Deut. and Ex. agree verbatim et 
literatim, showing a careful com])ariHon, which 
ignores the difference in our present Heb. text, 
j’he projier rendering of the Hebrew is : ‘Thou shalt 
not answer against fhy neighbour a false witne.ss.’ 
By a slight change of the text (nny for ly) we get 
‘ testimony,’ as l^XX. But the Heb. seems to 
mean that a man shall not bring a false witne.ss 
to testify against his neighbour, as Jezebel did 
against Naboth. This view makes the mandate 
more ethically refined, laying the stre.ss of the 
wrong on the procurer of false testimony rather 
than on the witness. 

In the Tenth Commandment we have a consider¬ 
able variation : 

Kx20n. Ot.sii. 

Thou shalt not covet the Thou shalt not covet the 
/lou.sff 1 of thy nei^hhour ; thou wife of thy rieij^hhour. Thou 
shalt not ctwet the wife of shalt not denire * the ktm.se of 
thy neiy:hhour,-' nor his man- thy neighbour, nor his field, 
servant nor his niaid-servant, nor his man-servant nor his 
nor his ox nor his ass,^ nor maid-servant, his ox nor his 
anything which is thy neigh- ass, nor anything which is thy 
hour’s. neighbour’s, 

TIh 3 use of ‘ (bisire’ instead of repeating ‘covet’ 
sanctify it.’ This could scarcely he a rendering of the present 
text. In the text above, instead of ‘make’ wc might render 
‘ institute.’ 

1 The I.XX order is ‘ wife,’ ‘ house,' as in Deuteronomy. 

liX.V uses the same verb in both clauses, as in Exodus. 

8 I.XX adds : * nor fiis field,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

< LXX adds in both versions : ‘ nor any cattle of his,' to agree 
with v.i^. Codex L has ‘nor any vessel of his,’ reading *?3 as 
The two texts of LXX in that verse, as in the preceding, 
agree verbatim et literatim. 


is presumably for rhetorical elegance. The trans- 
position of ‘ wife’ and ‘ house’ is not so easily ex 
plained. It may be due to the greater imimrtance 
of the wife in the time of Deut., taking tbe wife 
out of the property class (so EBi i. 1049, s.v. 
‘ Decalogue’); it may be a copyist’s error ; it may 
be an efibrt to secure a more logical sequence, the 
wife not belonging so strictly to the category of 
property as the other objects enumerated ; or it 
may be due to the inlluence of such facts as David’s 
marriage with Bathsheha. The interpolation of 
‘ field* seems surely to reflect the iinpre.ssion made 
upon the people by the story of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and of other instances which gave occasion to Is .5* 
‘ Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no room, and ye be 
made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.^ Cf. 
Mic 2‘*. There are a few other variations, but they 
practically consist of tbe addition of conjunctions 
m Deut. to connect the clauses for greater rhetori¬ 
cal ettect. 

A few of the more important readings of the Greek text may 
be noted beyond those alre.ady cited. In Ex ‘2()i A reads : ‘ And 
the Lord spake to Moseg all these words, sax ing.’ Here vx-e have 
an explanation of the iitigular whi(!h is used throu^jhout the 
Decalogue, The words are in the first instance commands to 
Moses. This introduction is scarcely consistent with the state¬ 
ment of Dtmt., that tl)ey were first inscribed upon stone tahletf 
by the finger of Oo<I. Deut. reconciles the two ideas by saying 
that Jahweh first spoke the words unto all the assembly with a 
^reat voice, and then wrote them upon the stone In v.’'^. 

Instead of ‘ house of slaves,' LXX has ‘house of bondage ’ (so in 
Deut,)- a reading which is folloxx'ed by our versions. The Heb. 
Is better, for the term ' house of slaves ’ is used to designate the 
land of Egypt. In v.8, LXX renders 'ip'Sy, ‘except me’ (trXijv 
«/lioD) in Ex.; but in Dt bt B has ' before my face ’ (npo Trpo(ru»nov 
fjiov, Lat. in conspcctu meo). The Eng. versions have ‘before 
me’ in the text^ hut RVm ‘beside me.’ The latter is a doubt¬ 
ful rendering, like the Prayer-Book form ‘but me.’ The words 
literally are ‘upon my face,’ and would most naturally' mean 
‘in preference to me.’ If that is the true sense, then this com¬ 
mand represeuLs a more primitive religious conce]»tion than the 
absolute monotheism of the ^xrophetic age. Weiss holds that 
the words forbid the worship of all other gods {bus finch 
Kzodns, (Jra/, IStll). 

In V.4 (8) ‘any likeness which is in the heavens’ (an exactly 
literal tr.) gives no sense, J..\X has n-ovrov o/uoiti>/na (.so in Deut.), 
and this Is followed by Eng. versions. Kittel {Bib. Heb., IfiOf,) 
suggests on the basis of l.,XX (cf, Dt 4'-'’'), The reason 

for this prohibition is given at length in Dt 

In V.8 LXX B has ea>v rptnjv, implying a reading 

ny instead of Vy. Tlie Heh. is right. The absence of the conj. 
(though Deut. has It erroneously) shows that we have a case of 
apposition, i.e. ‘ upon the sons, upon the third and fourth 
generations.’ 

In v.'2 LXX has ' upon the goo<l land ’ (cttI tt}? yfis ayad^s). 
The addit ion of ‘ good' sounds like Deut., and yet the reading 
if found only in Exodus, 

In vv.l8-Jd LXX A transposes here and in Deut., having the 
order; adultery, stealing, killing. The change may he acci¬ 
dental, or due to an idea that the Seventh Commandment it 
more closely related to the Fifth, The relation is not very 
obvious, and the LXX was not wont to take such liberties. 
There is much variation in the order of these three command¬ 
ments, In MT, Jos., Syr., the order is murder, adultery, steal¬ 
ing ; in Codex Alex, and Amhros., murder, stealing, adultery; 
in Codex Vat., adultery, stealing, murder. Peters holds that 
the original order was adultery, murder, stealing, which he 
says, ‘commends itself on internal grounds’ {op. cit. p. 33). 
If conJc(;ture could govern, the present writer would prefer the 
order—murder, stealing, adultery—after some Gr, texts, on the 
ground that we have then a true sequence in the development 
of the moral standard. Murder was recognized as wrong long 
before adultery. 

2. Real meaning^ of some of the commandments. 
—We turn now to tbe interpretation of some of 
the more dillieult passages. 

In tbe Second Commandmrmt the meaning of the 
word * thousands’ is not altogether (dear. In Dt 7“ 
we have apparently a commentary on this com¬ 
mandment: ‘tlie faithful God, keeping the covenant 
and mercy to those who love him and keen his com¬ 
mands, to a thousand ^venerations.’ This inter- 
retaiion was followed in the Targuma, and has 
een generally accepted. Weiss, the latest writer 
on Exodus, takes this view. The contrast with 
‘ third ’ and ‘ fourth ’ seems to sujiport it. But the 
I aiititliesis between the two clauses is not so clear 
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as appears at first sight. Tn the first part we have 
‘visiting the sins of the fathers’; in the second, 
‘showing the mercy of God.’ In the one case God 
brings the consequences of paternal sins upon the 
sons, in the other He disjilays His own mercy to 
thousands. It appears, tlierefore, that ‘ thousands ’ 
is contrasted with ‘ sons,’ not with ‘ third and fourth 
generation.’ Further, never means ‘a thou¬ 

sand generations ’ ; it has two distinct meanings: a 
‘thousand’ as a numeral, and a body of a thou.sand 
people, such as a regiment. In the latter connexion 
the word is used to indicate a subdivision of a tribe, 
and means a clan (cf. Jg 6'®, 1 S 10^®). The word 
here must either he a numeral, ‘thousand,’ or it 
must = ‘clans.’ The extension of mercy is there¬ 
fore outward not downward. The sin goes down 
to the sons, the mercy goes outward to the whole 
family or clan. 

‘There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.' 

The meaning is illustrated in Abraham’s plea for 
Sodom and ( iomorrah (Gn 18®®*’^-); if there had been 
ten righteous men in the city, the whole population 
might have been saved. 

The Third Commandment is the vaguest of all; 

‘ Thou slialt not take the name of Jahweh thy God 
in vain.’ The moment we reflect upon the words, 
the vagueness ap[>cars. The usual interjuctation 
is that It is an injunction against iirofanity. Weiss 
{in loc.) says that ‘not only false swearing, but 
every sinful use of the name of .Jahweh, in impre¬ 
cation, blasphemy, charm, divination, and every 
frivolous use is included.’ And yet it is a little 
difficult to discover that sense in the original. We 
should expect the Ten Words to deal with vital 
matters. There is no evidence that profanity was 
specially common among the Hebrews, or that they 
regarded it as a serious oflence. From the con¬ 
cluding clause, ‘Jahweh will not hold innocent’ 
the one who commits this wrong, it is clear that 
we are dealing witli a serious evil ; in fact, with 
the unpardonable sin of the OT. Indeed, we might 
well render ‘Jahweh will not forgive,’ etc. It is at 
least a step in clearing up the matter to note that 
means ‘speak.’ First there was the full ex¬ 
pression, ‘he lifted up his voice and spake,’then 
le ‘lifted his voice,’ finally ‘he lifted,’ but with 
the meaning ‘spoke.’* liieans ‘in vain,’ i.e. 

without result (cf. Jer 2*®). We therefore have: 
‘Thou slialt not speak the name of Jahweh tliy 
God without result,’ i.e. without doing what was 
vowed in His name. Thus we can grasp the force 
of what is otherwise a pure redundancy, ‘ for 
Jahweh will not deem innocent him who speaks his 
name without result.’ Now, if there was a principle 
cherished by the Hebrews above any other, it was 
the obligation to carry out a vow made in the name 
of Jahweh. We may note the case of Je^ihthah, 
who felt bound by his vow to sacrihee his 
daughter (Jg 11). Other cases will occur to the 
reader ; and we find the principle strongly urged 
in Ec 6*'*. It may be remarked that, so far as 
internal indications go, this command may be 
early. At all events the obligation was recognized 
in the primitive ages. It was the misuse of the 
command as above interpreted that our Lord 
sought to correct (cf. Mt 5^^' 2.3*®*'^'). The Jews 
hela that only a vow in Jahweh’s name was bind¬ 
ing ; Jesus teaches that a man’s personal word 
should be as strong an obligation as any oath. 

3. Original form of the Decalogue.—It is ap¬ 
parent from a comparison of the texts that the 
Decalogue has not come down to us in its original 

J Morgenstern holds that nis Hi in Bab. is a technical nanie 
for an oath, and that speaking the name of the gods was a sin 
for any but priests. He regards D^’ as an equivalent term, 
and the Third Commandment as having that meaning (‘The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ mVO, iii. (1906J 86f.). 
There is no evidence in the OT to 8upj>ort this view. 


form.* Many attempts have been ni.ade to deter¬ 
mine what that original form was. For the most 

art it is a matter of pure conjecture. But it 

as been noted that there is a persistent tradi 
tion that there were ‘Ten Words,’ and that they 
were inscribed on two tables of stone. It ha?- 
been assumed that there would be practically 
an even division—five on each table.^ The 
Decalogue divides into two parts, but Command 
ments 1-4 deal with man’s relation to (jod, ant) 
6-10 with his relations to men—not therefore an 
even division. In tlie Hch. text of Exodus, Comm. 
1-6 contain 146 words, 6-10 contain 26 words. 
Taking the division by sul>ject, 1-4 liave 131 words. 
6-10 liave 41 words. Comm. 1-3 contain 76 words, 
4-10 contain 96 words. Tliis is the nearest approach 
to an even spatial divi.sion. Hence it is a.ssiim(‘d 
that the commandments must originally have been 
all short, as 6-9 still are. Com. 2 then would have 
been simply : ‘ Thou slialt not make thee a graven 
image’; Com. 4 : ‘ Uememlier the sabbath day to 
sanctify it ’; and Com. 10 : ‘ Thon shalt not covet.' 
This would make commands of sufliciently even 
length, llie growth is easily explained. The 
images were hard to get rid of, as all religious 
usages are hard to change. To reinforce the law 
and to prevent evasions, amplification was nece.ssary 
and dire consequences of disobedience must be 
atlded. Down to the time of Nehemiah the rule 
for cessation of labour on the sabbath day wa.‘- 
disregarded (cf. Neh 13*®'^*). Reasons were appended 
to the law to secure a stricter conformity. 

Wliile all thi.s is very probable, the reason urged 
on the ground of an even division on the two 
tables is not convincing; for we liave many 
ancient inscriptions on stone and clay, and there 
is no evidence of an attempt to conform the 
contents to the size of the material used for the 
inscription. The size of the characters and of the 
tablet is determined by the amount to be written. 
The commandments must have taken shape 
originally according to their substance, and could 
hardly have been framed with reference to twm 
tables of stone. The only reason for using two 
stones was that there was not room enough on one, 
ju.st as a correspondent takes up a second sheet 
when one does not suffice for his letter. 

4. How far Mosaic. —A still more baffling 
problem is found in the origin of the Decalogue. 
In both codes it is attributed to Moses, i.e. Moses 
is the mouthpiece of Jahw'eh. In Dt 9, 10 there 
is an unusual w'ealth of detail about the matter, 
describing the first Avriting, the breaking of the 
stones, the second writing, and the care for the 
preservation of the final record. The Covenant 
and the Decalogue are certainly identified in the 
story, but that is, of course, due to the author of 
Dent., who lived long after Moses’ day. His 
identification may be correct, but is not necessarily 

BO. 

We are obliged to face the question as to the 
value of this evidence. Now, we know’ that in the 
OT all Hebrew law is attributed to Moses, as 
practically all Hebrew psalmody was ascribed to 
David, and all wisdom to Solomon. There is, 
therefore, a presumption against this testimony ; 
for it would ue extraordinary if the whole body of 
a nation’s law's w’ere enacted by a single individual, 

I The Rabbis were puzzled by the variants, but, as usual, we re 
equal to the occasion, holding that both versions alike were of 
Divine origin, and were spoken miraculously at the same time. 
Saadya alleges that the Kxodus version was on the first set of 
tables that were broken, and the Dent, text on the second 
(cited in JB iv. 494, a.v. ‘ Decalogue'). 

The Rabbis indulged in their usual fanciful guesses about 
this distribution. Some held that all ten were on each stone ; 
others that all ben w'ere on each side of each stone ; w’hile Simai 
goes further and alleges that all ten were engraved four timei 
on each stone {JK, loc. cit.). The idea was that the more times 
the words were inscribed the more important they were. 
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and that before there was any nation at all. The 
evidence, tlierefore, that Moses produced the 
Decalo<^ie is no greater than that he produced the 
law governing the fringe or the priest’s cloak. 
The persistent tradition proves, in the opinion of 
the present writer, that Moses was a truly great 
lawgiver ; but, by ascribing all laws to him, it puts 
upon us tlie necessity of determining as best we can 
his connexion with any particular law. We are 
compelled, therefore, to consider whether the 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Moses. 

Some of the prohibitions are of such a general 
character that they might belong to any period ; 
such is the case with Comm. 3, 5-9. Others seem to 
have a (doser relation to the development of 
religion, and a place for them ou^ht to be found 
accordingly. Com. 1 is monotheistic, though 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
aasumed ^ for the meaning may certainly be that 
no other god is tx) be set above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
far as we know, the victory of monotheism was 
won by the prophets, one of the great battles being 
fought by Elijah. But it is certainly true that 
there were monotheists from the earliest days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jej)hthah. 'J’liis law may have been as early as 
Moses for anything we know to the contrary. 

The law against images does not belong to the 
same category. Image-worship was certainly 
)ractised down to the Exile, and as late as 
lezekiah’s time (2 K IS^), without rebuke. The 
war against it ai)pear8 to have had as its main¬ 
spring the effort to centralize the worship at the 
temple in Jerusalem.^ Asa means of destroying 
the cult at the local shrines, where images abounded, 
they were forbidden, for tliere appear to have been 
no sacred images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that disobedience to a law does not prove its non¬ 
existence. The teaching of Jesus about the perils 
of wealth has not made a very profound impression 
on the world even yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is difficult to think that 
David would have defied so fundamental a law 
(1 S 19^*), or that Isaiah would have countenanced 
images (19^*). This command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Deuteronomy. 

In its present form, Com. 4 cannot be Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very hard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent necessity for him. More¬ 
over, such work as he does is necessary on every 
day of the week. Further, in the time of Mo.ses 
there were no guests {gerimy ‘ protected strangers ’) 
within the gates. Sufficient emjihasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term ‘ gates,’ 
discbising as it does urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the period after the 
conquest. It is true that so acute a scholar as 
Weiss holds that ly?' may mean the gate of the 
camp as well as of the city, and he thinks, there¬ 
fore, that this term does not presuppose the settle¬ 
ment in Palestine. But the only instance of this 
meaning that occurs to tlie present writer is Ex 
32^®, where the word is a natural figure for 
‘entrance,’ easily used by a writer familiar with 
gates. Moreover, the expression ‘ within thy 
gates ’ is a characteristic Deuteronomic expression, 
occurring .some twenty times in Dent., and not 
found elsewhere in the Pent, .save in Ex 20^®. The 
solicitude for the stranger or guest is also Deuter¬ 
onomic. 

The silence about the sabbath day in the reccjrds 

1 Wellhausen holds that the early Hebrews would object to a 
' iiuatfe ’ (the word used in the Decalogue), butnot toa 
‘pillar’ {Rente Arab. Heid. pp. 101, 141). It is difficult to see 
tufficieut ground for this distinction. 


of the early days is truly remarkable from any 
point of view. In Jos 6^* we read of the 
army’s marching around Jericho on seven succes-sive 
days, one of which must have been the sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘ any kind of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There are, however, two 
references to the sabbath Avliich throw welcome 
light on the situation. In 2 K 4“ the Shunammite 
asks his wife why .she is going to the prophet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not ncAV moon and it is not .sabbath.’ Ft 
would be easy to draw too large a conidusion from 
this statement, but one thing is certain, viz. that 
there is no objection to a journey from Sliunem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles ; .see Kittel, 
Biicher der Konige, 1900, in lor.) on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that the 
.sabbath was a day for religious rites, hut that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
the people say : ‘ When will the new moon be over 
that we may sell grain, and the sabbath that we 
may open up corn^ (8®). It is clear that wo have 
an advance from Elisha’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on the sahhath—preidsely the condition.s 
which Nehemiah enforced (Noh 13'®'^*). The new 
moon is not mentioned in the Decalogue, but it i.s 
here, as in Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sabbath. There is hardly evidence, tlierefore, to 
support the existence of the Fourth Commandment. 
The passage may seem to imply that the sabbath 
had already come to l)e a mere form (Marti, 
Dodekaprophetony 1003, in loc,). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not approved by the mercliants; hence their 
impatience at the loss of trading days. It appears 
that under the prophetic influence a movement 
was making for a stricter regulation of both these 
festivals. The eflbrt finally centred on the sabbath, 
and by Josiah’s time all labour as well as trade 
was forbidden. The older idea always persisted, 
for Nehemiah did not attempt to check sabbath 
labour in the fields, but re.strained trade even by 
threats of violence. Even to-day Sunday trailing 
is objected to much more than Sunday labour. 

Finally, Com. 10 cannot be .Mosaic in its present 
form. In the Exodus version the first object 
whose coveting is forbidden is the bouse ; in 
Deut. this is followed by the field. Nomads have 
neither houses nor fields. It is true that is often 
interpreted as meaning ‘ hou.sebold ’ in Exodus. 
This use is very common, especially in the Ilexa- 
teuch.* But it would be strange to say, ‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s family,’ and thim 
to continue, ‘Thou shalt not covet th^ neighbour’.^ 
wife, and servants and cattle.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Deut. was interpreted as mean¬ 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not difficult to see why 
‘ field ’ was added. As we have noted above, there 
was much taking of others’ land even by violence. 
The oppressors might easily reconcile their aggres¬ 
sions and the law by saying th^ had not taken 
the hou.se but only the field, Tiie law is, there¬ 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘nor any¬ 
thing which is thy neiglibour’s,’ was added to 
meet casuistical juggling. If the command was 
Mosaic, therefore, it could only have been in the 
form quoted by St. Paul, ‘Thou shalt not covet’ 
(Bo V). But here we meet a new difficulty. It 
is often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refinement too great for the period of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure that the re¬ 
finement was too great for Moses, the man of 
God. The Decalogue does not profess to be a 
production showing the moral sentiment of the 
age, but is the work of the most enlightened man 

^ See the Hebrew lexicons. 
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of the time. Amonj; a nide people it is always 
possible for one to rise head and shoulders above 
the rest, not only in stature, like Saul, but in 
moral iiisi^dit, as Moses certainly did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, and the probable additions 
to meet new conditions, tlie Coininandments may 
all he Mosaic except nossihly the First, and almost 
certainly the Second. This is confessedly very 
far from afHrming that they did come from the 
hand of tlie great lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the Decalogue itself may be a growth 
covering a period of some centuries before the last 
addition was made. Various men may have tried 
tlieir hand at putting the great principles of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that we can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time r)efore 621 B.c. (the date 
of Dent.), and that it has not survived in a standard 
and autlioritative form. If it was originally issued 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present power of recovery. 

There has never beetj ajjreement even as to the proper 
division of tiie material we have. In Deut. the command 
against coveting falls into parts, and Com. 1 may be regarded 
either as a pm t of the introduction, or less probably as part 
of the First Comnmrulment, which here deals with images. 
This arrangement is followed by the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches to this day, while most Proteiiitant bodies 
and the Greek Church adhere to the division in Exodus.l 

5 . Theology and ethics of the Decalogue.—In 
its theology the lirst striking feature of tlie Deca¬ 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the h'irst Coni- 
mamlment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
it was ultimatel}' interpreted as an uncompromis¬ 
ing prohibition of the wor.sliip of any deity other 
than Jail well. That is a nece.ssary step in the 
development of any religion. Even some that are 
formally monotheistic are not really so. A prophet 
may he exalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in Muhammadanism ; or a saint may be made 
to stand so close to God that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshipper. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a tendency to divide the 
supposed Divine functions, and assume a deity 
to pre.side over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is but one God, and 
all Divine ottices are performed by Him. In the 
Deuteronomic form there is nothing which goes 
beyond nationalism. Jahweh is the only God in 
Israel. He brought them out of Egypt, and He 
ordained laws for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahweh as the God of the whole world 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image-worship puts the re¬ 
ligion on a high plane. Though it was suppo.sed 
that Jahweh could engrave stones, Hia image could 
not be mode in stone. Jahweh was truly a spiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
and too fjreat to be portrayed in the likeness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com. 2 , 
idolatry is deemed the worst form of sin. It is 
this that arouses the jealousy of Jahweh, and calls 
down enduring punishment upon the offenders, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
Jahweh is synonymous with idolatry, and loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This con¬ 
ception could hardly have come from the pre- 
projihetic period. 

The ethical tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if we assign it to the early period of 
national life. We note first the demand for truth¬ 
fulness. Really this appears in both Comm. 3 and 9. 
No one was to swear to his neighbour and then 
disappoint him, no matter what the con.sequences 
might be—a command correctly inter[)reted in Ps 

• There are really three uses, the Jews taking the preface as 
Oom. 1. For the details, see art. ‘ Decaloirue,’ in HDB i. .W). 


15^ ; * and no one was permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his neigdibour by the introduction of 
false witnes.ses. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among undeveloped races, and are 
far too prevalent even among the most advanced 
peonies. But the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, without any qualifications whatever, doubt- 
le.H 8 saved many a life in Israel, and helped to 
niaintain personal property inviolate. The for¬ 
bidding of coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(cf. Mt 5^). It is hardly nece.ssary to as.sume 
that coveting is as great a vice os stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful act. 
But even in the early ages it must have been 
apparent that coveting leads to vicious action. 
Abimelech coveted the throne, and the murder of 
his .seventy brothers resulted (Jg 9). Ahab coveted 
the land of Naboth, and the murder of Naboth and 
the confiscation of his land was the consequence 
(1 K 21 ). David’s passions were aroused by the 
sight of a beautiful woman, and there followed the 
criminal deatli of Uriah and the unholy marriage 
with his widow (2 S 11 ). 

The ethical standards of the world are .still far 
too low, but it is certain that they would be even 
lower but for the great influence of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. It is very desirable that they be 
stripped of later accretions, and in a simpler and 
more original form continue to be read to the 
people in the churches and taught to the children 
in the Sunday schools. 

Litkraturb.— The student will naturally consult the various 
commentaries on Exodus and Deut., the Bible dictionaries and 
encyclopiedias, and works on Hebrew religrion. The following 
may also be consulted : G. L. Robinson, The Decalogue ana 
Criticism^ Chicago, 1899 ; R. Kraetzschmar, Die BuiideS' 
vorstellung im AJ\ Marburg, 1896; Meisner, De.r Dekalog 
Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, Dae Bundesbuch, Halle, 1892; 
N. Peters, Die alteaie Abschrijt der zehn Gebote, Freiburg 
i. B. 1905; F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, London 
1892 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten Words, do., 1884; 
E. Kautzscb, art. ‘ Religion of Israel,* in HDB, vol. v. p. 612. 

L. W. Batten. 

DECISION.—The term * decision ’ may be used 

(1) concretely, of the judgment which is aninned at 
the conclusion of a period of deliberation {q.v.) ; or 

( 2 ) abstractly, of the ability to ‘ come to a decision,’ 
i.e. to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various in kind as the subjects 
about which we deliberate. Thus the judge issues 
his decision—that a charge is proved or not proved ; 
a connoisseur decides that he prefers one wine to 
another. Decisions which consi.st in the resolve 
that a certain kind of action is to be performed 
by oneself seem to form a class apart. It is in 
connexion with these that the strife between 
neces.sitarians and libertarians lias been waged. 
This, however, is a controversy affecting the de¬ 
termination of content of the judgment which is a 
decision, i.e. the quality of the conduct decided on. 
Though extreme nece.ssitarians declare that every 
decision is mechanically determined, no one denies 
the reality of decision as a p.sychological crisis. 
This crisis consists in a concentration of the atten¬ 
tion on the idea of one of the possible cour.se8 of 
action before us, with a con.sequent inhibition of 
the ideas of the other possibilities. Recent advo¬ 
cates of the doctrine of free will (g'.v.) base their 
argument upon the feeling of effort which accom¬ 
panies a typical class of aecisions. See, further. 
Desire, Will. 

Litbraturk.— W. James, Text^book of Psychology, London, 
1892, pp. 416-460; W. M. Wundt, Human ami Animal 
Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 233. G. R. T. RosS. 

I This is finely brought out in the Prayer-Book version: 
‘ He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and disjippointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hindrance.’ This is a 
conflate reading. The Heb. has : ‘ He that sweareth to hii 
own hurt’; the Greek : ‘ He that sweareth to his neijrhbour.’ 
The liturgical version contains both readings. See Perowne 
(Psalms^, London, 1898) on the passage. 
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DECOLLATI.—The full expression is le anime 
dei corpi decollati^ ‘ the souls of executed criminals.’ 
These souls are the object of a popular cult in 
Sicily. It is spread throughout the island ; but its 
most famous shrine is the Church of the Decollati, 
near the river Oreto at Palermo. It seems to have 
arisen out of the sympathy naturally felt in an 
oppressed community for sufferers at the hands of 
a ruling caste. For many centuries Sicily was 
subject to rulers who were either foreigners, or at 
any rate divided by a sharp and impassable line 
from the mass of the people. The latter were 
ignorant, and more or less passively hostile to the 
governing class. They regarded all who were put 
to death under the forms of law as heroes ; nor did 
they distinguish between moral and merely legal 
crimes,—between acts directed against the rulers 
and acts directed against society at large,—if, in¬ 
deed, these two categories were always distinguish¬ 
able. The priests were for the most part drawn 
from the ‘ folk,’ and probably shared to a great 
extent their ignorance, tlndr superstitions, and 
their feeling towards the government. The execu¬ 
tions were public. The condemned man (called 
Vnfflitto, ‘ the alllicted ’), liaving been reconciled to 
the Cliiirch and having received its consolations, 
was regarded as a martyr ; and his death-scene 
was a species of triumph. He passed, it was true, 
into purgatory ; but his prayers on behalf of 
others, even from purgatory, were deemed to 
have great intercession^ value by virtue of his 
sufferings. 

Formerly at Palermo several of the churches 
witnessed the cult of the Decollati. During recent 
centuries, however, it became the custom to bury 
in the graveyard adjoining the little church beside 
the Oreto .such bodies of criminals as were not 
given to their friends, or reserved to adorn the 
gallows in chains. Accordingly, the cult has 
concentrated there. Its particular shrine is a 
side-chapel filled with votive offerings of wax, 
testifying to the various benefits for which the 
intercession of the Decollati is sought. The souls 
of the Decollati are believed to congregate under a 
large stone just inside the door of the chapel. 
Pilgrimages are frequent; and the pilgrim, having 
performed his devotions at the altar of St. John 
the Baptist, adjourns to the chapel and prays to 
the Decollati, li.stening for an answer to the prayer. 
The slightest sound is taken for a favourable reply. 
Invocations, however, may be addressed to them 
elsewhere by suppliants who cannot undertake the 
pilgrimage. 

The objects for which intercession is sought are 
primarily protection from violence or accident, and 
the cure of sufferers from either. For the Decol¬ 
lati, however much they may in their lifetime have 
been guilty of violence, now having suffered and 
been reconciled to the Church, hate violence and 
punish it, or at least protect and heal its victims. 
By an extension of the idea, they are invoked 
against diseases, especially hoeinoptysis, of which 
bleeding is the manifestation. Two long ca.ses of 
rude water-colour drawings on the churchyard 
walls record with ghastly detail many examples of 
vows made and benefits received, where violence, 
accident, or disease of the kinds indicated was 
concerned. But, in fact, the good offices of the 
Decollati are not limited to these. They are im¬ 
plored for aid by the poorer classes throughout 
Sicily on all sorts of occasions, and for all sorts of 
purposes. They have their prayer-formulae, which 
are extensively used ; and many stories of miracles 
performed by them in person are current. The 
ordinary vehicles of the country are light carts, 
painted with scenes from the history and traditions | 
of the island. Many of these carts are adorned i 
with paintings of the Decollati. 


LiTBRATURB.-The cult has been described and illustrated 
with many details by Giuseppe Pitr6, the venerable 
the insular traditions and custouiH. See particularly his 
teca delU tradizio'ni popotari mciliane, i. (Palermo, 1871) 77, 
ii. (1871)38, xvi. (1889) 4 fl., La Vita in Palermo, ii. (Palermo, 
1905) ch. xviii., Mostru etnografica siciliana (Palermo, 1892), 
51, 80. See also a paper by the present writer, with plates from 
photographs, in FL xxi. (London, 1910) 108. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 
DECRETALS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 

DEDICATION.— See Consecration. 

DEGENERATION.—I. Application of the 
term.—‘Mental degeneracy’ is a term which is 
applied to a group of characteri.stio 8 inferred 
from the speech, behaviour, or productive 
activity of individuahs, and generally held to be 
symptomatic of defect in tlie central nervous 
sy.stem. Tlie nervous defect in question may be 
eitlier congenital or acquired tlirough accident or 
di.sease; in either case, it may be organic or 
‘functional.’ Savill (NeAirnsthenin, 17) defines a 
functional nervous disea.se negatively, as one in 
wliich ‘ no anatomical changes can be found after 
death, either with the naked eye or with the 
microscope, which can account for the symi»tom.s 
during life.’ It may really he due to some 
structural change, which available means cannot 
determine, to the presence of toxic materials in 
the blood (of endogenous or exogenous origin), to 
deficient quantity or quality of blood, or to 
exhaustion of the nerve tissues from excessive use, 
etc. 

The term also implies that the individual falls 
markedly below the mental level attained by the 
average or normal member of the race, sex, age, 
and period of civilization ; but, since the number 
of degrees of defect is potentially infinite, and the 
defect may be either general or .special (in the 
former case touching all the mental capacities, in 
the latter such special functions as sensation, 
memory, emotion, etc.), the actual usage of the 
term is extremely indefinite. Thus it is employed 
to denote ( 1 ) actual insanity, including amentia, 
imbecility, dementia, mania, and melancholia ; (‘2) 
persistent criminality; (3) mental instability, 
excitability, excessive irritability, or mere eccen¬ 
tricity ; and (4) the neuroses of hysteria, psych- 
asthenia, and others : to the last twu groups ueiong 
tlio.se whom Dr. Balfour has named the ‘denizens 
of the borderland ’ (A’r/m. Med, Journ, 1901). It 
would seem that strictly the word sliould apply 
only to those who have some congenital defect in 
mental capacity, excluding those in whom the 
defect has been due either to accidental injury, or 
to lesions of the brain arising from toxic influences, 
8 ub.sequent to the birth oi the individual (for 
example, alcoholic insanity, or insanity sequent 
upon typhus fever). It is impossible, however, to 
draw a iiard and fast line between the congenital 
and the acquired, as many cases of insanity would 
not have occurred had not tlie individual been 
already predisposed to the disease by physiological 
or mental weakness. On the other hanci, the term 
is also frequently applied to an acquired defect, 
especially when it is of the progressive type. 

In popular usage the word ‘ degenerate ’ means 
one whose tastes are lower than those of the society 
in which he has been educated, e.g. a clergymai/s 
son who associates with racing touts or public- 
house loafers ; or one whose intelligence and tastes 
show a marked deterioration from his own earlier 
standanl, as in alcoholism, etc. It is applied 
jestlietically to those whose interests, whetner as 
readers or as authors, as artists or as critics, lie in 
disease, physical or moral; to realists or naturalists 
in the narrow sense of these words; and also to 
pessimists. The assumption is that the healthy 
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mind will avoid these things as topics of thought 
or imagination, except with the object of removing 
them or lessening tlieir evil effects; that only the 
diseased mind will seek to dwell upon disease, or 
take a pleasure in its contein]>lation. 

To the biologist, the degenerate appears as a 
reversion to an older type of the race, as one who 
has been born with a physical nature in which 
some primitive human or even pre-human stage of 
cerebral development is reproduced. He is a 
primitive being set in a civilized environment, 
unable to adapt himself to it, and hence coming 
into conflict with its conditions. 

The only common feature underlying these 
diverse aj)plication8 of the term is a marked 
‘deviation from type’either in ouantity (energy, 
rate, etc.), or in quality, of thouglit and action. 

2. Physical and mental conditions of degeneracy. 
—The causes of such nienUil deviations may be 
grouped in three classes : (1) an originally defective 
physical and mental cai)acity, or defective develop¬ 
ment ; (2) physical accident or injury, disease, 
privation, etc., by which the central nervous 
system is weakened locally or generally ; and (3) 
social conditions, such as family life, educational 
disadvantages, poverty, occupation, etc. (Kerri, 
Criminal Sociolotjy^ K^g. tr., London, 189.5, ch. 2). 
Thus, alcoholism may o(;cur in a given individual 
because he is by nature unstable, excitable, pleasure- 
loving ; because his brain has been weakened by 
an exnausting disease ; through mere imitation of 
heavy-drinking companions; from lack of employ¬ 
ment, unbearable home life, or other social con¬ 
ditions ; or from any combination of such factors— 
the result in each case being a gradual deteriora¬ 
tion of the nen'oiis system, by which the original 
tendency is strengthened, until the control of the 
will is destroyed. 

The relation between mental and physical defect 
is by no means so clear or so simple as is commonly 
assumed. It is argued that, with the exception of 
those relatively few ca.ses in which the ai.sorder 
can l>e traced to some definite accident, such as a 
fall or blow upon the head, or to .some virulent 
fever which has been caught by infection, it in¬ 
variably arises from a congenitally defective 
disposition of the nervous system ; this defect or 
weakness predisposes to insanity, so that any 
physical or mental shock which might leave a 
healthy individual uninjured overthrows the 
balance of such subjects and renders them insane. 
They suffer from what Maudsley {Body and Mindy 
43) nas called ‘ the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a bad organization.’ The result of this 
organization may be that the normal development 
cannot be completed, that the subject remains at 
a lower level, mentally and physically, than his 
more fortunate brethren ; hence either definite 
idiocy, insanity, or some of the minor forms of 
defect already referred to. In cases of idiocy there 
is almost invariably some malformation of the 
brain, whether in its size, in its shape, or in the 
complexity of the convolutions (the brains of 
many idiots remaining as smooth as those of the 
higher apes) ; the result is an arrested development, 
and a disproportionate growth of the different 
parts of the system, which, under the principle of 
‘recapitulation,’ suggest a reversion to, or a 
stopping short at, some stage in the animal 
ancestry of the human individual. Popular 
superstition has always recognized a close relation¬ 
ship between mental defect and congenital physical 
deformity ; Shakespeare’s ‘ stigmatic ’ contains 
both the modern name and the modern idea (the 
‘stigmata’ of the insane, of the criminal, of the 
hysterical temperament). From Hippocrates on¬ 
wards many have insisted that in a great number 
of persons the predisposition to insanity is inherited, 


and hence that slighter causes are sufficient to 
produce its onset than in other persons ; moreover, 
that this predisposition may be inherited from 
parents not necessiirily insane, but only nervously 
diseased ; the contrary is ahso true—mere nervous 
disease in the child corresponding to and connected 
with insanity in the parents or near ancestors. In 
‘degenerate^ families there is a tendency for this 
degeneracy to be progressively wor.se from genera¬ 
tion to generation, until ultimately sterility 
a[)pears, leading to the extinction of the degenerate 
race (Talbot, ch. 1). Moreau-de-Tours renewed 
the old thesis that genius is twin brother to 
madness, both being in many cases derived from 
the same parentage, and argued that degenerate 
types often represent throw-backs or reversions to 
more primitive types of evolution. The principal 
application given to thi.s doctrine has been in the 
theory of criminality, of w hich Lombroso was the 
chief exponent, viz. that the criminal is born, not 
made, that (passion and accident apart) crimes 
spring from nature^^ in which both the physical 
and tne mental chaiacteristics are those of primi¬ 
tive man, c it may be, of the ape. The j)hysical 
stigmata of the ‘congenital criminal’—deformity 
of skull, sloping forehead, prominent cheekbones 
and proiecting jaw, large ears, small deep-set and 
‘ shifty eyes, irregular dentition, cleft palate, 
stammering, etc.—are not now so seriously taken, 
and, according to Lugaro (p. 17), the anthropo¬ 
logical theory, whether applied to insanity or to 
crime, is ‘ a thing of the past.’ It is true that both 
the criminal and the idiot or imbecile are more 
liable to diseases, such as phthisis, etc., than the 
normal individual, and have many other physio¬ 
logical deliciencie.s ; while statistics have been 
frequently compileil to show the apparent trans¬ 
mission from parent to child of the ‘criminal 
temperament,’ and its hereditary relationship with 
imbecility and insanity. From such data, however, 
even if we exclude the immeasurable influence of 
environment, physical and social, it can be argued 
only that so'me nervous deficiency is transmitted, 
which disposes, under ‘favourable’ conditions, to 
insanity, crime, or mental instability. 

Against the physical theory of degeneracy (as 
an all-.sufficient account), there may be pointed out 
the frequency with which mental causes produce, 
or at least initiate, a change of intellectual or 
moral character, e.g. emotional shock, disappoint¬ 
ment, loss of occupation or of means, death of 
husband, wife, or child, social degradation, religious 
emotion, school strain, privation, prolonged worry, 
etc. It is by no means necessary that a hereditary 
or congenital physical predisposition should exist 
in all ca.se8 ; tlius, a shock coming closely upon or 
during an illness or exhaustion, or a period of 
insomnia, may give all the conditions necessary 
for the outbreak of insanity. The influence of the 
mind upon the production of in.sanity was fully 
recognized by Pinel in 1801, and by others after 
him. The evolution theory gave, however, a 
stronger hold to the organic theory of mental 
di.sease, and its connexion with heredity, so that 
this view is now practically universal. It is clear 
that such disease is always a product of two factors 
—a predisjiosition on the one hand, physical or 
mental ; and, on the other, a shock or a stress 
leading to the actual appearance of the insanity or 
mental defect. Thus tlie physiologically critical 
periods of life are tho.se at which outbreaks of 
insanity are most frequent—first and sccon^i 
dentition, puberty, adolescence, the climacteric, 
etc. Of counse, it we assume from the first that 
mind is never an agent of bodily changes, but 
always their mere concomitant or their eftect, then 
mental degeneracy cannot but be the sign or 
symptom of physical degeneracy, which is the 
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reality underlying all the phenomena. On the 
other hand, it may with equal plausibility be argued 
that the real factor is the mental disposition^ the 
fundamental mode of feeling and of reacting upon 
impressions, which has a characteristic form and 
degree in every individual, but is variously modified 
by the temporary disposition which arises in 
connexion with bodily states—fatigue, exhaustion, 
illness, etc. A shock or stress will disturb the 
mind more or less, according to its fundamental 
and temporary disposition at the period when the 
strain conies. Without prejudice to any theory of 
the relation of body to mind, it may be admitted 
that actions are the outcome of the dominant 
feeling or emotion, which in its turn is mainly a 
product of perceptions and reproductions or 
memories; hence in human conduct the mental 
life predominates over the physiological : and this 
is especially the case after the child has become 
able to appreciate moral ideas. It is not denied 
that the physical nature has an immense influence 
in the causation of insanity.* But it is claimed (1) 
that this physical nature may be largely modified 
by education and by suggestion ; (‘2) that it may 
itself be of a mental origin either in the ancestors 
or in the individual; (3) that the outbreak of 
insanity is almost invariably caused by mental 
factors, including, for example, emotional shock 
or mental contagion (as in imitative insanity); and 
(4) that the insanity may be cured by suggestion 
and other mental measures, in addition to physical 
hygiene (Dubois, in Archives de psychologies x. 
[1910J I : ‘ Psychological Conception of the Origin 
of Psychopathies’). 

3. Symptoms of mental degeneracy. —The mani¬ 
fold forma in which mental degeneracy expresses 
itself may be illustrated from the two most im¬ 
portant ‘ functional ’ diseases—hysteria and psych- 
asthenia. 

(i.) Hysteria, has been defined as a ‘morbid 
mental condition in which ideas (;ontrol the body 
and produce morbi<l changes in its functions’ 
(Dana, Journ. of Abnormal Psychol,, Feb. 1907). 
Its most prominent features are antesthesia, 
amnesia, loss of control over tlie attention, paralysis 
of certain muscles. ( 1 ) The anaesthesia may be 
the loss of sensibility in the whole of a sjiecial 
sense {e.g. blindness) without any injury either to 
the sense-organ or to the conducting nerve-fibres; 
or it may be jiartial (monocular blindness ; narrow¬ 
ing of the field of vision in both eyes; colour¬ 
blindness), or systematic (loss of power to perceive 
certiiin persons or cla.sses of objects, while the 
sensibility is otherwise intact). A historical 
illustration is the ‘devil’s marks’on the skin, by 
the insensibility of which a woman’s guilt in 
trials for witchcraft was often determined. The 
insensibility differs from that which is due to nerve- 
injury, in that it is not permanent, but varies; it 
is, for example, sometimes removed during sleep, 
or under the influence of chloroform, or in the 
hypnotic trance, while emoti<Jiial excitement of 
any kind is said to intensify it. Also the insensi¬ 
bility does not correspond to tl)e distribution of a 
particular nerve or group of nerves; many of the 
reflexes are preserved in connexion with the sense- 
organ, while the insensible limb is not liable to 
accident or to injury, as is the case with insensi¬ 
bility arising from a severed nerve. It has been 

’ Cf. Luj^^aro, p. 22: ‘ The functional insufficiency of a 
•hninken gland in the neck causes the syndrome of cretinism. 
Slight but chronic lesions of the kidneys can detennine con¬ 
ditions of stupidity, temporary loss of speech, and violent 
attacks of confusion and agitation. A febrile malady occurring 
in infancy, though transient, attracting little notice, and 
passing away almost unobserved, can ruin the brain beyond 
repair. The effects of this may either manifest themselves as 
moral and intellectual defects of every degree, or as epileptic 
convulsions which may appear after many years, and by their 
repetition progressively destroy the mind.' 


proved also that, while the subject is unaware of 
the existence of such anaesthesias, and therefore 
does not, of course, notice the impressions which 
are made on the insensitive organs, these are 
nevertheless recorded, and may be later brought to 
consciousness, e.g. when the patient is hypnotized ; 
these and many similar facts show that the seat of 
the anaesthesia is not in the sense-or^an but in the 
central organ, the cerebrum. Physiologically the 
impression is made on the nervous system, but it 
is, under the special conditions, unable to effect 
consciousness, as in other conditions it would 
(Janet, VrAat mental des hystdriqueSy p. 20 fi.). 

(2) A further group of symptoms is found in the 
amnesiasy which also almost always accompany 
hysteria. The memory may be deh^ctiye in one or 
more of many different ways ; it may simply show 
weakness, the subject being unable to remember 
events of recent occurrence, or material which has 
been learned, with the same vividness, accuracy, 
and completeness as a normal individual ; or the 
defect may be siiecialized so that particular qualities 
or classes of experiences can no longer be recalled 
at all ; for example, visual memories, or auditory 
memories, or the memory of actions ; and within 
any one of these groups there may be specialization : 
in the visual group the patient may be unable to 
recall the colours of objects, while remembering 
their forms and their light and shade; in the 
auditory group, he may remember spoken words, 
but not meloaies or tones, etc. Or the lapse of 
memory may be systematized, and this also in two 
ways: (a) with reference to the time-series; a 
period of life may be wholly forgotten—sometimes 
a recent period, sometimes a more distant one, 
while events before and after this period are re¬ 
membered with distinctness ; {b) with reference to 
systems of knowledge, as, for example, when the 
power of reading lapses, or the memory for a parti¬ 
cular language, or a particular science, etc. ; still 
more completely systematized are the cases in 
which a particular object or person, formerly 
familiar, is no longer remembered. 

( 3 ) The will and power of attention may be 
affected. There may be excessive concentration 
on one impression or idea, or there may lie in¬ 
capacity to concentrate the attention upon any 
impression or idea ; in the former case we have an 
approximation to the state of melancholia, in the 
latter case to the state of mania or the insane flight 
of ideas. Whether the span of attention is nar¬ 
row or wide, a subject may be distracted from 
a task by the slightest stimuli, and hence be un¬ 
able to learn new material or to complete any task 
attempted by him ; on the other hana, even though 
the attention be unconcentrated, it may still oe 
exce.ssively persistent, just as in ordinary experi¬ 
ence a weak-willed individual may on occasions 
reveal the utmost obstinacy of character. Edu¬ 
cation and development are mainly a function of 
the power to direct the attention, at will, to objects 
uninteresting in themselves, or for the moment 
uninteresting to the individual : this power the 
hysteric patient possesses to a minimum degree. 
His attention is easily caught by sensory im¬ 
pressions which fall within his lield of morbid 
interest, by ideas which enter the mind through 
purely casual associations (associations of contigu¬ 
ity, of similarity of sound, or the like), but is 
not caught or held by ideas of deeper logical value. 
As the attention decides which of the many ideas 
that are clamouring on the margin of consciousness 
shall enter its focus and become determinative of 
the course of our actions and of the course of our 
thoughts, so in hysteria the level of thought and 
action falls. Words suggest thoughts through 
their sound (punning, rhyming words) rather than 

i through their meaning; actions are ileciiled by 
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sensations or simple associative images rather than 
by systematized tendencies built upon experience; 
originality and spontaneity are replaced by banality 
or by automatism. 

(4) On the mo^r side, there is frequently para¬ 
lysis, or paresis^ inability or weakness in the use 
of the limbs on one side of the body, or of a parti¬ 
cular limb or organ, or a particular muscle; and 
(5) usually also disturbances, of ‘nervous’ origin, 
in the circulatory and other functions of the body 
—asthma, vertigo, palpitation, fainting, congestion, 
etc. Sometimes a power is exercised over these 
functions, which to the normal individual appears 
impossible: e.g, control of the heart, or or the 
digestive processes, ability to hasten or retard 
them at will. Both the muscular and the organic 
defects or abnormalities are, like the amesthesias, 
of purely central origin ; i.e. they spring directly 
from some temporary and local change in the cere¬ 
bral system—a change which, however, has probably 
a mental origin. 

The diderent phenomena in a particular case may 
usually be traced to a single system of ideas, whicn 
has obtained an undue control over the personality 
—for example, the memory, conscious or suppressed, 
of some emotionally exciting event or experience. 
Cure is sometimes ellected by suggestion, which 
strengthens the power of the personality over the 
ideas, sometimes by a shock or accidt iit calling up 
the dormant energies of the individual : thus in 
one case (Donaldson, Growth of Brain^ London, 
1895, p. 304, from Taylor, Journ. of Nerv. and 
Merit. Dis.y 1888) a lady recovered from a hysteric 
paralysis on the sudden death of her husband ; in 
another, a cure resulted from the elopement of a 
daughter. For the most part, however, almost any 
stimulus is enough to re-excite the dominant idea, 
and to determine thought and action 6 U 3 cording to 
it. Thus a man who had been lost in the Aus¬ 
tralian Bush, and in the agony of thirst had 
frequently plunged into imaginary pools of water, 
used, long after his rescue, under the slightest dose 
of alcohol, to go automatically through the actions 
of diving, regardless of the surroundings or of the 
position in which he was. There is, for the most 
part, some such absorption by, or fixation of the 
mind upon, the compelling thought, with entire 
failure to correlate it with the immediately given 
sensations and impressions, or to criticize it by 
them. Epidemics of hysteria or insanity are com¬ 
mon among peoples or races at a low level of 
development, or who suffer from insufticient nutri¬ 
tion (J. M. Clarke, ‘ On Hysteria,’ Brain, xv. [1892] 
626). 

A well-known ciise is that of Haute-Savoie, 1867, in which a 
youn^j^ (firl saw a coiiumnion taken out of a stream half-drowned ; 
the girl fell down in unconsciousness, and a few days later a 
friend who was with her liecame similarly aflfected. Other 
hystecicAl phenomena followed. Within four years there were 
120 persons in the same neighbourhood affected in the same 
way, and this in spite of the fact that pulilic exorcisms were 
held by the priest. The epidemic was stopped * by the Govern¬ 
ment sending a force of gens d’armes to the district, removing 
the parisli priest, isolating tlie patients, and sending the worst 
cases to distant hospitals' (Clarke, toe. cit.). Here It is the 
force of suggestion acting on an unstable nervous organism, and 
securing an influence over the internal organs of the body such 
as is not possessed, or is possessed only to a very slight degree, 
by the normal individual. See also art. Hvstkuia. 

(ii.) A different complex of symptoms is presented 
by what is now called psychasthenia, or ‘ obsessional 
insanity’ (Janet), although at some points it is 
closely related to hysteria. Whereas in the latter 
the morbid ideas are specific or particular, in ob¬ 
sessional in.sanity they are general or governing 
ideas, entering into relation with every possible 
action or thought of the subject, for example, the 
idea that one is a criminal, or has committed 
some unpardonable sin. The idea is involuntarily, 
continuously, and painfully present to the mind, 
if not in the centre, at least on the verge, of con¬ 


sciousness, so that to escape from it is impossible. 
The general ideas most commonly present are 
those of (a) crime, including homicide, suicide, 
dipsomania, sacrilege, etc., and there are two 
forms—the obsession of committing the crime, and 
the obsession of remorse for a crime already com¬ 
mitted, the actual crime being in such cases 
enormously exaggerated in the mind (what was 
really a mere thought or passing idea being trans¬ 
formed into an actual deed); (b) physical or mental 
defect, in two forms—obsession of being, and 

ob.session of becoming. Thus, a lady who is dis¬ 
tressed at her actual stoutness may refuse food, or 
take insufficient rest in consequence, while a lady 
at present of moderato dimensions may adopt the 
same tactics from fear of becoming unduly stout. 
Other instances are the fear of approaching old age, 
of approaching madness, of approaching death. 

The common (qualities, as regards tlie (content of 
the obsessional ideJis, are: (1) they regard acts or 
states of the subject himself, not primarily of any 
external object; (2) the acts or states are socially 
disreputable, wicked, or ridiculous, or in general 
unde.sirable ; (3) (and in tliis is the fundamental 
diflerence from hysteria) they are endogenous, self- 
suggested, whereas in hysteria the morbid idea is 
usually exogenous, or suggested from without. 
Accordingly, we find that at the early stages there 
is full consciousness of the absurdity or folly of the 
obsession ; and also that, except in rare ca.ses, the 
morbid action is not completely realized. Tiius, a 
kleptomaniac used to take a servant with him when 
he went shopping, to watch and afterwards return 
the stolen articles ; in another case, a youth, after 
taking poison, telephoned to his mother to inform 
her of the fact, with the (expected) result of a 
doctor’s arrival. Again, the nallucinations have 
not the same definitene.S8 or ‘body’ os those of 
hy.steria ; they lack details, and hence the slightest 
effort of the attention destroys them, as is the case 
in dreams; they are seldom completely external¬ 
ized, or definitely located ; they are really symbolic 
or type-ideas, standing for a system of thought 
rather than for a definite object. 

On the volitional side, there are almost invari¬ 
ably automatisms, that is, actions which occur 
independently of and even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. These Janet classifies into three 
groups, in each of which the disturbance is either 
systematic or diffuse. (1) Mental agitation.s, in¬ 
cluding the systematic forms—manias of interro¬ 
gation, of doubt, of precision, of explanation; 
and the diffuse form—the mania of rumination or 
reverie. The essential character of all is a move¬ 
ment of the mind which is incapable of arresting 
itself upon any one fact or thougfit, but is com¬ 
pelled to pass beyond it, to add .something to it, 
and then sometliing more, and something more, 
without end—‘ ide.as either revolving in a circle, or 
branching out endlessly, but in any case never 
reaching an end, a definite conclusion’ {Les 
Obsessions, i. 150). Familiar ca.ses are tho.se in 
which a patient deliberates for hours about carry¬ 
ing out some simple, and, normally, liabitual 
action : e.g. tliat of putting on a sock, choosing a 
necktie, stepping over an object in the roadway. 
(2) On the motor side, w'hat are called ‘tics,’ that 
is, automatic actions, twitchings, movements of the 
lips, etc., these being in nearly all ea.se.s symbols <>r 
traces of complete actions as .suggested by the 
ideas—‘ p.sychic short-cuts.’ (3) On the emotional 
side there arc .systematic dreads, or ‘ phobias,’ or n 
generalized anguish or terror. Among the ‘ phobias’ 
arc the fear of crossing an open space {ngoraphobia), 
fear of remaining in a shut or closed place [rbtnstrn. 
phobia), fear of infectious disease (nosophobia), 
fear of in.sanity, of snakes, of vermin, etc. The 
diffuse form has sometimes been called panophohia 
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a generalized expectation or dread of some untoward 
event happenin}^. 

4. Explanation of the symptoms.~The ex plana 
tion of these ])henoinena is found hrst in a weaken¬ 
ing of the mind, by which the control over the 
liner mechanism, alike of association and of volun¬ 
tary movement, is relaxed and ultimately destroyed. 
The contrast with the normal individual is the same 
as that which occurs, within an individual life, 
between Ixidily health and sickness or fatigue—in 
the former case the greater activity, co-ordinative 
power, eflectiveness of movement, ability to re¬ 
collect at will, and to direct the thoughts; in the 
latter state tlie weakening or failure of these 
powers. Obsessional insanity is an exaggeration 
of this relatively healthy state, having its centre 
or point of support in some actual psychical ex¬ 
perience of the subject. In hysteria, the general 
symptoms may most simply be referred to a dis¬ 
aggregation of tile jiersonality : some group or 
groups of memories, or of habits, or of otlier 
acquired activities, separate oil’ from tlie control¬ 
ling consciousness with which the normal individual 
identilies liis self or ego. Thus, in the automatic 
writing and other expressive movements of hysteric 
or neurastlienic patients (Hinet, Janet, etc.), the 
subject is entirely unaware of the actions done, 
although they would normally imply consciousness 
both to initiate and to carry out. So, the hypnot¬ 
ized subject may carry out many actions which 
apparently involve deliberate consciousness, and, on 
awakening^ show complete ignorance of them ; and 
there are familiar cases in wliich a patient lead.s, 
for a shorter or longer period of time, a dillerent 
life from that of his normal condition, during which 
he is unconscious, or at least has no memory, of his 
previous .state, while afterwards, on recovery, he 
has forgotten the temporary abnormal state (Ansel 
Bourne, etc.). Morton Prince gives a remarkable 
instance of such a case of double or multiple iier- 
sonality in his Dissociation of a Personality, 
Normally all our experiences, or at least those 
which are important to us, are synthesized, unified 
in the single (lominant consciousness or personality; 
abnormally, some bundles of experience, more or 
less large, are detached from this unifying con- 
8ciousnes.s, and form secondary personalities, which 
may make use of the general fund of memories, 
habits, etc., organized in our experience, and re¬ 
presented in the intimate structure and fabric of 
the brain. It is n«)t necessary here to discuss how 
far these self-realizing ideas deserve the name of 
‘ separate consciousnesses ’ or ‘ .separate person¬ 
alities.’ Tliere are all degrees of di.saggregation— 
between the sim|)l(* hearing and answering of a 
question by an absorbed reader, without subse¬ 
quent awareness on his part of the action, and the 
extreme form found in Ansel Bourne, Janet’s 
‘L^onie,’ or Prince’s * Miss Beauchamp.’ There is 
a clo.se parallcli.sm between such cases and insanity 
—for example, tlie insanity of fixed ideas, or of 
delusions, etc. Freud argues that many of these 
secondary personalities, as is the case in in.sanity, 
repre.sent attempted realizations of certain wishes, 
desires, ambitions, which the subject has been 

{irevented from successfully carrying out, or which 
le has voluntarily repres.sed {Neurosenlehrey ed. 
E. Hitschmann, Leipzig, 1911, p. 54), On the one 
hand, there is a loss (or a defect), in Janet’s view, 
of tension or tonus in the central nervous system, 
or some part of it, and on the other a ‘ psychic 
misery,’ a di.sorganization of the mental li/e, in 
which images and ideas tend to realize themselves 
apart from the control usually exercised by the 
self on the basis of past experience and according 
to the claims of trie social environment. (On 
mental dissociation, see also J. Maepherson, Mental 
Affections^ London, 1899.) 


Corresponding to this disorganization of the 
mind is the existence of what may be called a 
floating mass of emotion, dread, or anxiety, ready 
to attach itself to any idea that may arise, and 
leading to actions that may be out of ail propor¬ 
tion to the motive-idea, taken by itself. This 
emotion is really the ma.ss of feeling that springs 
from the altered bodily constitution, and the 
altered organic and other sensations which form 
the basis of the ‘feeling of self.’ Since the altera¬ 
tions consist largely in an increase of bodily and 
esiiecially of painful sensations, the emotion as a 
whole is of the depressive type. Such an emotion 
neces.sarily alters the whole mental character, and 
especially the moral character : the subject be¬ 
comes timid, secretive, cunning, .superstitious, self¬ 
ish, and cruel. In originally higlier types there 
is a tendency to pe.ssimi.sm : the patient is unable 
to carry out the ideals, frequently extravagant, 
which he sets before himself; hence doubt and 
distrust of himself and others; his life is sufl'used 
with pain ; slight motives cause him distress and 
anxiety; this ‘psychosis’ he projects into others, 
and believes life to be predominantly painful. 

Obsessions and fixed ideas are for the most part 
the result of a logical attempt to account for the 
emotion of which—although not of its cause—the 
subject is conscious. In other cases the system of 
ideas may be derived first from the environment— 
consciously or unconsciously — and the dread <»r 
anxiety is built upon it or attached to it after¬ 
wards (see Williams, in Journ. Abn, Psychol, v. 
[1910] 2). 

'the .same features—disaggregation, depressive 
emotional-tone, or both—may occur in mental de¬ 
generation at all its levels. Thus in the imbecile, 
there is failure to co-ordinate experiences, to take 
more than the first few steps in the .synthesis of 
personality; the result is impulsiveness of char¬ 
acter, inability to concentrate the attention, moti¬ 
vation only by the simplest ideas, and these only 
in isolation from one another, no coherent or 
.sustained activity either of thought or of action. 
Where depression is also present, the imbecile may 
become the criminal, with homicidal or other 
socially dangerous tendencies. In the paranoiac, 
there is failure to form, or the lapse of, the highest 
mental synthesi.s—the recogmition of the ‘.social 
self’—on which the po.ssibility of morality and of 
religion depends: hence the primary .self-conscious¬ 
ness has the field to itself; there is an unrestrained 
a.s.sertion of individual wisluis and desire.s, and a 
total disregard for the convenience, wishes, or 
claims of others. The enormous self-esteem easily 
leads to delu.sions of unlimited power, wealth, or 
high rank {megalomania), or, where dmiression is 
present, to mania of persecution, etc. The nearest 
parallel that we have in normal life is to be found 
in dreams (g.v.), the analogy of which with insanity 
has been frequently pointed out (Moreau-de-Tours, 
Maury, Sir Arthur Mitchell, etc.). The higher 
.systems are out of function, for the time being; 
the will is at rest; each idea, suggested by present 
.senjjory impressions, or by recent experiences, has 
the field of consciousness to itself: hence it takes 
on an illusory objectivity, and appears as a real 
experience or perception, while it tends to call 
up associate ideas which, however, are bound to 
it only by the lowest, purely mechanical, bonds 
(habit-a.s 80 ciation 8 , associations of sensory simi¬ 
larity). Thus, Maury {Le Sommeil et les rives^, 
Paris, 1865, ch. vi.) describes a dream in which the 
main incidents were connected together through 
the words ‘ KiloniHre,’ ‘Kilogram,’ ‘Gilolo,’ 

‘ Lobelia,’ * Lopez,’ ‘ Loto.’ Simultaneous dissocia¬ 
tion of personality is also a common feature of the 
dream ; we appear to be debating with another 
person, who questions us and answers us : both dis- 
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putantH, however, are ourselves. Maury (Inc. cit.) 
mentions that the apparent revelations of dreams 
may sometimes be traced to forgotten memories of 
our own, which we recall to ourselves and put in 
the mouth of another person, in our dream. In 
general, however, the thoughts of the dream are 
trivial, absurd, meaningless, as an^ one may prove 
for himself by writing down, immediately on 
waking, the words he has just been uttering in his 
dream. The same defect, and tlie same Tack of 
power to criticize what passes through the subject’s 
own mind, we liave found to be common in mental 
degeneracy. The hallucinations of the insane, and 
the vague emotional depression, dread, or anxiety, 
have also tbeir analogy in dream-life. All these 
phenomena of degeneracy appear also in normal 
life during fatigue, exhaustion, illness, senility, 
and in the temporary insanity of intoxication by 
alcohol or other drugs (nicotine, opium, hashish, 
etc. ; see, for example, R. Meunier, Le Hachichy 
Paris, 1909). 

5. Progressive mental degeneration. —When de¬ 
generation attacks a well-developed mind, the 
symj)t()ius fre(mently show a regular sequence, 
according to Ribot’s Law of Regression or In¬ 
volution (see his Disease.'i of the Memory) ; the 
more unstable forms of experience or acquirement 
are the first to lapse, i.e. (1) the most recently 
acquired, (2) the most complex, (3) the least 
fre(iuently repeated, the least habitual or auto- 
mati(t powers. Thus, in senile insanity, or in the 
beginnings of alcoholic insanity, it is t(ie power to 
meet new situations, to face difliculties, to create, 
invent, or discover, that fails earliest: habitual 
situations are met, adequately perhaps, in hafntual 
ways, but the bloom of individuality is gone. 
There follow's the delicate appreciation of moral 
value.s—there is an increase of selfisliness, and of 
obstinacy, along with a failure of higher ambi¬ 
tions; then the more comjdex intellectual acquisi¬ 
tions, professional skill, scientific interests; then 
the memorj' for recent events, the recollection of 
the less familiar complexes of experience. With the 
narrowing of intellectual interest, the emotional 
life o<;cupies a larger space; the patient becomes 
irritable, and irritating, discontented, malicious, 
neglectful of the ordinary conventions of life; his 
thoughts and his speech become less colierent, 
more vulgar and petty, until, finally, dementia 
leaves no powers in function except the primitive 
instincts and reflexes, with at the most a few of 
the more ingrained habits of mind and body. In 
a general way also, although by no means in 
detail, these stages have their parallels in the 
difl’erent concrete forms of degeneracy found in 
difl’erent individuals—from the morally deficient 
‘intellectual’ down to the congenital imbecile or 
idiot. 

Literatcrr.—H. Maudsley, Body and Mind, Ixindon, 1878, 
PathoUnjy of Mind^, do. 1896, Responsibility in Mental Disease, 
do. 1874, 31870; E. S. Talbot, Degeneracy, its Canses, Signs, 
ajid Results, London, 1898; H. H. Ellis, The Criminal, 
London, 1901 ; C. Lombroso, The Man of Genius (Knjf. tr., 
London, 1891), L'Uomo delingtiente, Turin, 1896-7, etc.; P. 
Pollitz, Die Psychol, des \^^erbrechers, Lcipzijf, 1909 (a ^ood 
summary of the present position of criminal psychology); 
Magnan-Legrain, Res D^g/iutr^s, Paris, 1896; T. A. Ribot’s 
works on the Diseases of Personality (Chicago, 1891), of Will 
(Chicago, 1896), of Memory (Kng. tr., Ix^ndon, 1882), of which 
there nave been numerous Fr. editions; P. Janet, Z/’i4u<o- 
matisine psychotogiejuel, Paris, 1910 (1st ed. 1889), Lejs Obsessions 
et la psychasth^.nie, 2 vols., do. 1898, *1903. L'Etat mental 
des hyste^riques^, do. 1911 ; Morton Prince, Dissociation of a 
Personality, London, 1906; J. Jastrow, The Subconscious, 
f^ondon, 1906; T. L). Savill, Neurasthenia'^, London, 1906 
(bibliography); E. Lugaro, Modem Problems of Psychiatry, 
Eng. tr., London, 1909. J. L. McInTYRE. 

DEGRADATION.— See Discipline. 

DEHRA.—A town, the capital of Dehra Dan, 
a valley projecting from the Plains of Northern 


India like a triangle towards the source of the 
Jumna river and tlie main range of the Himalaya, 
lat. 30 " 19' 59 " N. ; long. 78 ' 2 ' 57" E. From a 
religious point of view, the place i.s remarkable as 
the seat of a strong body or Uddsis, a Sikh order 
of Hindu ascetics, who are said to owe their estab¬ 
lishment to the son of (iuru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism. Tlieir q'urudv'urd, or temple, the work 
of their leader Ram Ray, wa.s erected in A.D. 1699. 
The central block, in w liich the bed of the guru is 
prcserve<h was built on the model of the Emperor 
Jahangir’s tomb at Laliore. At the corners are 
smaller monuments in honour of the guj'ii’s four 
wdves. The temple is suiijiorted by a large endow- 
merit, and the guj'u, who has the revenues at his 
dispo.sal, is tlie richest man in the Dun valley. 
Formerly the appointment of each new' guru, who 
was selected from among the discinles of the de¬ 
ceased guru, was in the hands of tne Sikh (diicfa 
of the J’an jab, who, at each new installation, 
made a gift to the Rritish Government and received 
in return the cornjdimentary present of a pair of 
sbawds. This praidice is now discontinuea. Tlie 
siiecial dress of the members of the sect is a cap 
of red cloth shaped like a sugar loaf, w^orked over 
with coloured thread, and adorned with a black 
silk fringe round the edge. The vmhanty or gttrily 
enjoys high consideration in the country round ; 
and large numbers of devotees, drawn from all 
clas.ses of Hindus, attend the shrine. But the 
most enthusiastic worshippers naturally come 
from the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States. The annual 
ceremonies, which last ten days, are performed at 
the Hindu feast of the Holi in spring. 

Litkraturr.—-A tkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, lii, [1886] 197 f. 

W. Chooke. 

DEICIDE.—I’liis term, though not new, has 
been used in the past with such restricted meaning, 
and so seldom, that there is an imperative need to 
enlarge its delinition before it can be of service in 
tliat branch of scientitic research in wdiich it is 
increasingly used. The following definition, taken 
from Ogilvie’s Imperial Diet, of the Eng. Lang., 
will show this : 

‘ Deicide =(\) The act of puUitig to death Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. “ Earth, profaned, yet l)lessed with deicide ” (Prior). 
(2) One concerned in putting Christ to death (Craig). [Hare in 
both senses.]’ 

Another quite recent dictionary diTines the word 
thus: ‘The killing of God ; especially the cruci- 
lixion of Christ.’ Though there is here a delinition 
more in accord with modern requirements, the 
student of religions, acquainted with facts wliich 
seem to show that there has been a wi(lc-s[>read 
custom of jiutting to death both men and animals 
thought to he gods incarnate, must set aside every- 
tliiiig that so narrow's I he word as to make it unlit 
for his purpose. Doing tliis, one is left with wdiat 
is, after all, a mere translation of the Latin term, 
viz. ‘the killing of a god,’or, more briclly, ‘ god- 
slaughter.’ It is in this largest sense that the 
w’ord is to bo here used. For obvious reasons, 
there will he few, if any, references to what w'as 
at one time looked u})on as the sole instance of 
deicide—the Crucifixion. 

None of the phenomena wdiich the scientific 
study of religions has made known has aroused 
more interest than those obscure rites and cere¬ 
monies, those strange customs, w’hich seem best 
explained by the theory that deicide, once supposed 
to find its only example in the Crucifixion, has 
been, in fact, a wide-spread custom, wliich has left 
a deep impress on the religious thought of the race. 
Before giving the few instances of this ciiBtom 
which .Hjiace limits allow, it w ill he w'ell to make 
some kind of classification, which will enable tlie 
student to understand more fully their nature and 
extent. It is suggested that instances of god- 
slaughter may be placed in one or other of two 
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main classes, as beinj; (1) renl^ (2) mimetic or 
symbolic. A noticeable variety of the former is, 
on one tlieory at least, traceable in certain solemn 
expiatory sacrifices, and may therefore be termed 
‘expiatory’ or ‘piacular.’ Again, in many of 
these instances for which the name ‘ mimetic ’ or 
‘ symbolic ’ has been suggested, the effort ‘ to keep 
in remcrnbiance ’ seems so prominent that they 
may well be termed ‘ commemorative.’ The follow¬ 
ing is therefore suggested as a working classification 
for those instances of god-slaughter which seem to 
have been enacted. 

I. Real (with sub-class ‘piacular’ or ‘expia¬ 
tory’).— Cases of real god-slaughter may be seen 
in the strange custom, at one time wide-spread 
though now well-nigh extinct, of putting to death 
kings and chieftains at set times, or when they 
showed some sign of approaching decay and death. 
There is evidence to show tliat originally these 
high-placed victims were looked upon as Divine in 
a very real sense—gods incarnate. Sucli Divine 
honours are still ascribed by savage people to their 
king or nil(‘r. The existence of these Divine 
beings in full vigmiir was deemed necessary to the 
welfare of all their people. It was a proof that 
their god could still safeguard their interests. The 
reason for putting these gods incarnate to death is 
believed to have been the dreaii lest, through 
disease or dec^ay of sti ength, they might be unable 
any longer to lieli) and keep in safety those who 
looked to them for these blessings. It w'as neces¬ 
sary, therefore, that a fresh and more vigorous 
incarnation should be souglit for, to take the place 
of that which was ready to vanish away. 

Africa and Imlia furnish the best attested 
instances of such deicide, though traces of it are 
supnosed to have been discovered in the accounts 
of old-world rites handed down by classical writers. 
Three centuries ago it was the practice to put to 
death the king of Sofala, an African State, when 
even a slight bodily blemish became manifest; 
whilst the king of Eyeo, also in Africa, was 
expected to commit suicide should his headmen 
think it demanded by the needs of the State. 
Again, in one of the kingdoms of Southern India 
the king was put to death or compelled to self- 
immolation, after a reign of twelve years. Similar 
customs seem to have obtained in others of the 
Indian States. It is not surprising to find that, in 
course of time, means of evailing this disagreeable 
necessity were discovered ; one method, that of 
providing a substitute, human or animal, having a 
special interest as being the possible beginning of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

An interesting variety of these customs may be 
seen in cases where an original totem has developed 
into a deity worshipped by the members of the 
totem clan. It has been observed that at certain 
times, when the deity seems to be estranged from 
his worshippers, or for some other reason the clan- 
bond needs renewing or cementing, recourse has 
been had to sacrifices of special solemnity and 
etticacy. In these the victim has been an animal 
of tlie same species as the original totem. In other 
words, the very deity constitutes the sacrifice which 
is to heal the breach between himself and his 
worshippers. It is not ditlicult to see in these 
solemn renewals of covenants the beginning of 
expiatory or piacular sacrifice. There seems to be 
a sutficient reason for thinking them to be cases of 
piacular deicide. On the other hand, the solemn 
putting to death, by his own priests, of the divine 
Apis bull of Egypt, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, seems rather to be an instance of 
the endeavour to secure a renewal of the Divine 
life in an incarnation of unbroken vigour. 

2 . Mimetic or symbolic (with sub-class ‘ com- ! 
memorative’),—This has its roots in those myths ' 


which constitute so large a part of the 
theology of the great ancient Kature-rehgions. in 
these myths tlie phenomena of Nature are 
personified and deified, and her processes become 
incidents in the lives of the gods thus originated. 
The myths which most readily furnish illustrations 
of the matter now in hand are those connected 
with the changes of the season which are so closely 
related to the growth of vegetation, the quickening 
of the seed, and the maturing of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Such are the myths of Adonis, the 
Syrian deity, slain by the hunted boar on Mount 
Lebanon, so that his blood reddened the waters of 
the river which carried it down to the sea ; of 
Osiris, slain by the malice of his brother Set or 
Typhon; of Dionysus, god of the vine, who, 
according to the Greek myth, was put to death by 
jealous Juno. Many quaint superstitions and 
ceremonies still surviving, among the peasantry 
of Europe as well as among the farmers and culti¬ 
vators ox well-nigh all other lands, find their best 
explanation in tlie wide-spread belief in similar 
stories. In them, and in the rituals based upon 
them, were set forth the death by violence and, 
in some ca.ses, the subsequent resurrection of a 
god—a god of vegetation, and especially of corn. 

J. O. Frazer writes thus of the Adonis rite; ‘His death was 
annually lamented with a bitter wailinjf, chiefly by women; 
images of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were carried out as 
to burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs ; and in 
some places his revival was celebrated on the following day' 
ii. 116). 

Concerning the Egyptian deity Osiris he says : ‘ Of the annual 
rites witJi which his death and burial were celebrated in the 
month Athyr we unfortunately know very little. The mourn¬ 
ing lasted five days, from the eighth to the twelfth of the month 
Athyr. The ceremonies began W'ith the " earth-nloughing, ” that 

with the opening of the field labours, when the w aters of the 

e are sinking. The other rites included the search for the 
mangled body of Osiris, the rejoicings at its discovery, and its 
solemn burial. The burial took place on the 11th of November, 
and was accompanied by the recitation of laments from the 
iturgical books’ {ib. 140). 

Again, of Dionysus he writes: ‘The Cretans celebrated a 
biennial festival at which the sufTerings and death of Dionysus 
were represented in every detail ’ (t6. 163). 

Other evidence obtainable warrants the belief 
that mimetic or symbolic deicide occupied no small 
place in the ritual of long-vanished religions. 
Such god-slaughter was not a mere amusement, or 
even a gratification of the dramatic instinct so 
deeply implanted in human nature. It bad a far 
more serious purpose. Most probably these annual 
rites were performed in the firm conviction that 
they would further and assist those great and all- 
important natural processes on which the very life 
of tlie world depended. No doubt, in course of 
time, many of these customs, at least before they 
became mere superstitions, would be retained as 
a means of keeping in remembrance that which 
ought not to be forgotten. In other words, they 
would be more distinctly ‘commemorative.’ Sucri 
seems to have been the case with some very strik- 
,ng ceremonies observed by the ancient Mexicans, 
n which it was the custom to make r^ste or dough 
mages of certain of their gods. These images 
were then ‘ killed ’ and broken in pieces to furnish 
material for a sacrificial meal. It is a curious 
circumstance that portions of this consecrated food 
were reserved for the sick, and carried to them 
with great reverence and veneration.’ 

Concerning such customs as tliose, many ques¬ 
tions arise which it is not easy as yet to answer. 
Even the conclusions already arrived at are by no 
means so established as to be accepted without 
reserve. The evidence, after all, is so scanty and 
elusive that one is compelled to a resolute distrust 
of one’s own judgment, and to reliance rather on 
lie sagacity or those skilled in such investigations, 
reserving to oneself the right of giving a casting 
vote in cases where the evidence for and against 
a certain view seems evenly balanced. Yet. not- 
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withstanding all this, no part of the great study of 
religions is fuller of suggestion than this, more 
especially in the strange parallels noticeable 
between pagan and Christian thought and ritual. 
It is only necessary to name such tliemes as ‘ In¬ 
carnation,’ ‘ Crucilixion,’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ ‘ Eucharist,’ 
et(\, to show this. What influence the recognition 
of such analogies may have, in the future, on 
Christian speculation it is impo.sHible to say. 

Litkraturb.— F. B. J^evons, Introd. to the IHrI. of Religion*, 
London, 1008 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ (passirnY 
Edinburgh, 1894 ; T. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough‘s (pagsim), 
London, 1900 ; E. B. Tylor, Pninitive Culture* (clouing chap¬ 
ter), London, 1908. T. Stknner Macey. 

DEIFICATION (Greek and Roman). —i. The 
Greeks. — I’lie deification of actual men and women 
among the Greeks is a natural development of that 
view of the gods which their early literary docu¬ 
ments show already prevalent. The Greek was 
not satisfied to leave the superhuman lieings whose 
presence he divined in the operations of Nature, and 
whose legends he learnt fis a child, in a mystical 
haze, as vast powers of shadowy and uncertain 
outlines; his mind loved the light of day; he 
early wanted to know exactly what these beings 
looked like, what definite things tliey had done, 
in what relations of kinship they stood to each 
other and himself. Hence it was that the go<ls of 
the Greek came to be anthroponior[)hic in a peculiar 
sense. Me conceived them as really like men ; they 
had actually trodden the hills and fields familiar 
to himself : the Athenian could look at the very 
mark which the trident of Poseidon had left upon 
the rocks of tlio Acronolis ; the Spartan knew from 
a child the grave of Hyacinthu.s, wliom Apollo had 
slain with the discus. 

‘ From one origin are begotten g'ods and mortal men,’ says a 
line attributed to ileaiod ( and Days, 108); and Pindar 
echoes it in the opening of Nein. vi. : ‘There is one self-same 
race of men and gods; and from one single Mother have we 
both the breath of life ; only faculties altogether diverse dis¬ 
tinguish us; since man is a thing of nought, and those have 
brazen heaven for a sure abiding home. And yet we have some 
likeness, eitlier by greatness of soul or by fashion of body, to the 
Deathless Ones.’ 

Yet more, the gods had begotten human children 
in intercourse with men; the families of the legend¬ 
ary chieftains, and such families of a later day as 
could make out a descent from the heroes of legend, 
were literally and physically their issue. The 
ancient heroes, as Homer tells us by a number of 
recurring epithets, wore very much like gods to 
look at. And not only could the Divine thus come 
to earth, but the legends knew of men becoming 
gods (Eur. Andr. 1255, etc.). 

Especially is the l>oundary-line between the wor- 
shij) of the dead and that of the gods hard to draw, 
for the rites ofi'ered generally to the dead implied 
the belief that the deceased had some power of 
action in the living world ; only the scope of such 
power was greater in the case of those worshipped 
as heroes, whilst the distinction, again, between 
the rites proper to heroes and to gods respectively 
tended in practice to become blurred (Deneken, 
col. 2526, note). A diflerence was, indeed, recog¬ 
nized in common parlance between the ordinary 
attention to the dead, * heroic ’ honours, and 
divine honours (see Arr. iv. 11. 3); but, ^yIlen we 
try to draw a hard-and-fast line, the dili’erence 
appears rather one of degree. 

The mass of the heroes worshipped by the Greeks were 
mythical figures imagined in a remote post, especially the 
legendary founders of cities, the eponymous ancestors of clans, 
or the patrons of particular professions. How some cases 
occurrea in which actual men were assimilated after their 
death to these heroes of the fabulous past we cannot say, but 
it seems to have happened early in certain parts of the Greek 
world (esp. Thrace and Sicily) that the founders of new cities 
received the same honours which the older cities gave to their 
legendary heroes (Timesius in the 7th cent. b.c. [Hdt. i. 168]; 
Miltiades in tlie 6th cent. [Hdt. vi. 38]; Gelon, Theron, and 
Hiero in the 6th cent. (Diod. xi. 38, 63, 66]; Hagnon and Brasidas 
In the same century IThuc. v. 11]); or that the spirits of those 


who had been violently slain under circumstances which made 
some community dread their vengeance were placated with 
‘ heroic ’ honours (Philip of Croton in the 6th cent. [Hdt v. 47]; 
Onesilus, king of Salamis, in the 5th cent [Hdt v. 114]). 

It was thus natur.al tliat, when the emotions of 
reverence or giatitude entertained with regard to 
some actual man were mised to a liigh degree, they 
should be felt a.s almost identical with those which 
had the gods for their object {laov ydp ere Oetp Tlaovaiv 
Axatof [Horn. II. ix. 603] ; 5’ Cbs tLcto d'^fnp [ih. 

V. 78, etc.]). In a moment of exaltation it miglH 
even seem proper to express smli feelings in the 
same ritual performances as those used for the 
gods. O TraZSey, ' Apyelotaiy eOx^o'Oai Oueiy re 

6* u>s OeoLS 'OXvp.Trloi's cTTrovSds, ex(daim8 the 
Danaiis of Aeschylus {Snpp. 980 If.). Such language 
was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration ; but, when 
the notion, even as an extravagance, was present 
to the mind, it was a short step, in days when the 
old awe of the gods had declined and novel dramatic 
expression was craved for, to translate it into action. 
According to Duris, the first instance of the for¬ 
malities of religious worship being addressed to a 
living man wa.s when Lysander, at tlie end of the 
5th cent., heeame the object of a cult in Samos; 
altars, sacrifices, p;eans, and games are specified as 
its constituents (rlut. Li/.t. 18). The case did not 
remain isolated. In 'J'ha.so.s, soon after, it was 
taken for granted that the State miglit confer 
divine honours on whom it pleased ; but the fact 
that this new development was rei)rohated in quar¬ 
ters where old-fashioned piety still existed is shown 
by the answer of Agesilaus when the Thasians in¬ 
formed him that they were building him temples 
(Pint. Apophth. Lac. Ages. 25). When Dion en¬ 
tered Syracuse in 357, he wa.s received as a god, with 
sacrifices, libations, and prayers (Plut. Dion, 29). 
Clearchus, the tyrant of }^c^aclea, adopted tlie 
insignia of tlie Olympian gods, and c!ompolled 
his subjects to approach him with prostrations 
(Suid. s.v. KX^apxos). 

To un<lerstaLid the state of mind which led to 
such practices, we must remember the movement 
of Greek thought which had taken pla(;e since the 
days of iEschylus. The religious scepticism wliich 
was abroad had, no doubt, for many minds emptied 
the traditional forms of worship of their content 
of awe and devotion, and in projiortion as they 
had be(;ome mere formalities there was less re¬ 
straint from ofiering them to men. So far os the 
old gods remained as figures for the imagination, 
aiithrupomorphism had gone a step further, as 
may be seen in the contrast of Praxiteles witlj 
Phidias. Scepticism had in fact brought anthro¬ 
pomorphism to its ultimate conclusion by asserting 
roundly that the gods were men, as was done by 
the popular Euhemerism. The gods, according to 
this theory, were kings and great men of old, who 
had come to be worshipped after their death in 
gratitude for the benefits they had conferred (see 
?]UHEMERISm). On this view, there was nothing 
monstrous in using the same forms to express 
gratitude to a living benefactor. In so far as the 
worship of living men arose from these conditions, 
it was a product, not of superstition, but of ration¬ 
alism. ft shows, not how exalted an idea was held 
of the object of worsliip, but how depreciated in 
meaning the forms of worship had liecome. If 
this is so, Frazer {Early Hist, of Kingship, 1905, 
p. 137) errs in confusing it with primitive super¬ 
stition, of which it is really the antithc^sis. At 
the same time, the development of religious feeling, 
which revolted against the traditional anthropo¬ 
morphism, was not altogether unfavourable to such 
cults. The tendency to merge the .separate divinities 
in the conception of One pervading Divine power 
(Schmidt, Ethik d. alt. Griechen, 1882, i. 5-) would 
make it easier to see manifestations of this power 
in human personalities wliich asserted themselves 
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strongly. A special kind of deification was that 
which we find in connexion with the mystic sects 
dispersed throu^^di the Greek communities and the 

f ihilosophies which borrowed from them. If death* 
essness had been all along the distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of the gods, those who laid stress upon 
the deatlilessness of the individual soul thereb}’’ 
came near to making it divine. And so we get 
the idea that the human soul is a divine being 
imprisoned for some pre-natal otlence in the mortal 
body. The notion, current among the Orpines, 
assed from them to the Pythagoreans (Kohde, 
*syrhe*, ii. 121 f., 161 f.). So, too, Empedocles de¬ 
clared that, if a divine being sinned, he was incarnate 
for punishment till he had worked out hi.s salvation 
in a number of successive lives, and was restored 
to fellowship with the go(ls (frag. 146, 147 [Diels]). 
Empedocles himself was already reaching tliat con¬ 
summation, and claimed divine honours: iyC) S' 
vfuu ffeds d/u/3poTos, ouk^ti BvTjrdSy | irwXeu/iai /nerd, irda 
TerL/m^vos^ ibtJirtp ^'ot/ca, | raLvlais r€ TrepLarevro^ <TT^<pfCfLi 
T€ 0aX6(oi? (frag. I12[r)ielsj; cf. Rolule, Psyche*^ ii, 
171 f.). So, again, on tin* funeral tablets di.scoverec 
atThurii, the dead man declares to the gods that In 
is of their kindre(l, and is saluted as one who hat 
passed from mortality to deity : “OX/Sd€ Kal fiaKaptaT^ 
S' ^<rrj dvrl (jpuroto. 0^6? iy^vov duOpujTroy 

(Michel, Kecunil, 1896-1900, nos. 1330, 1331 ; Ilarri 
son, Prolegomena to Gr. ReA'ig?^ 1908, p. 66011.). 

If any one had the right to divine honours, 
Alexander, after feats of conquest to which Greek 
story knew no i)arallel exce[)t the mythological 
triumphs of Diony.sus and Ilerakles, obviously had 
a pre-eminent claim. Already his father, Philip, 
had in his own kingdom cause<l his own statue to 
be carried in procession, together with those of the 
twelve gods (Diod. xvi. 92. 5). It is absurd to call 
in the influence of ‘ the East ’ to account for what 
followed so inevitably from the i)revalent disposi¬ 
tion of the Greek world. As a matter of fact, 
the Achterrienian kings were ai)parently not wor- 
shipi)ed as gods(yEsch. Pers. 157 is cited by Peurlier 
anu others to prove that they were, but the evi¬ 
dence of the native monuments is against it, and 
the Greek notion represented by /Eschylus seems 
t<j rest upon a misapprehension of the formality 
of prostration). In I'^gypt, indeed, since the New 
Empire, the reigning king had been so worshipped, 
and it was natural that Alexander should here be 
saluted as the son of Amen (Ammon). But we 
may safely say that, even without this, the Greeks 
would have worshipped him. The oracle of Didyma 
had already in 331 (unless Strabo is right in his scep¬ 
ticism) declared Alexander to have been begotten by 
Zeus (Strabo, xvii. 814). In 323, on Alexander’s re¬ 
turn from In<lia, embassies arrived at Babylon from 
Greece, wearing and bringing crowns such as indi¬ 
cated that they were Beu^pol, approaching a god 
(Arr. vii. 23. 2). I'liere was still, indeed, in Greece 
a party of old-fashioned piety who opposed the 
extravagant flattery as profane. The question 
provoked stormy debates in the Athenian a.s.sembly. 
The divine honours were defended on the other side 
with flippant sarcasm as a form too empty to matter. 

‘ Bv all means,’ exclaimed Demosthenes, ‘let Alex- 
anuer, if he wish it, be the son of Zeus and Poseidon 
both together’ (Hyper. [Blass]i. 31. 17 ; cf. ps.-Plut. 
Vit. X. Orat. vii. ‘22; Valer. Max. vii. 2,13; binarch. 
m Demo^s'th. i. 94). The expression shows that 
Alexander was understood himself to demand such 
honours. According to an account preserved by 
Arrian, it was the philosopher Anaxarchus who 
was employed to propose divine honours to Alex¬ 
ander in the circle which surroumled the king’s 
(lerson. The prostration which Alexander de¬ 
manded was regarded by the Greeks a.8 an acknow¬ 
ledgment of deity, and Anaxarchus is rejuesented 
as defending Alexander’s deity on purely rational¬ 


istic euhemeristic grounds (Arr. iv. 10). Foi 
Hepha?8tion, at any rate, Alexander demanded 
worship after his favourite’s death. The worship 
was ‘ heroic ’ in kind ; Arrian gives under reserve 
the story tliat Alexander had wished to make it 
properly divine, but had been forbidden by the 
oracle of Ammon (Arr. vii. 14. 7 ; but cf. Diod. 
xvii. 115). 

If worship offered to the living Alexander had 
offended the more conservative Greek feeling, wor¬ 
ship offered to the dead Alexander as a hero was 
in accordance with Greek tradition. The forms of 
worship chosen would show numberless local varia¬ 
tions which we cannot now traiie. The Ionian 
Confederacy maintained a cult of Alexander cen¬ 
tred in a sanctuary near Teos (Stralxj, xiv. 644) 
till the days of the Roman Empire. Under the 
Roman Empire itself the cult of Alexander flour- 
islunl (Lamiuid, AUx. Sev. 5. 1; lierodian, iv. 8; 
Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 7). 

Naturally, the JVIacedonian chiefs who entered 
upon Alexander’s inheritance saw their interest in 
publicly recognizing his divinity. In what forms 
they severally did .so is not recorded. Euruenes 
had a ‘tent of Alexander’ in his camp, with a 
throne before which the officers offered a sacrifice as 
bo a pre.sent god (Diod. xviii. 60, 61 ; Pint. Eum. 
13; Polya-n. iv. 8. 2). The appearance of Alex¬ 
ander’s licad, with the horns of Ammon, upon the 
royal coinages is an assertion of his assimilation 
to the god.s. 

Antipater was an exception; in him the old 
feeling which condemned these practices as im¬ 
pious {d<r€^h [Suidas]) still found a representative. 
The official worship of Alexander at Alexandria as 
god of the city cannot be traced further back than 
Ptolemy II., who transferred the conrjueror’s body 
from ^lemI)hi8 to the new temple called the Snna 
in Alexandria. [It is curious that Diod. speaks of 
the honours ofl’ered to Alexander in Alexandria as 
TjpmKal (xviii. ‘28. 4). Probably the expression is 
u.sed loosely, because the honours were otiered to 
a dead man.] Henceforward the annual priest of 
Alexander, chosen from a limited number of privi- 
leged families, was eponym for the year till Roman 
times. A golden crown and a crimson robe were 
his insignia. The cult continued in Alexandria till 
the in.stitution of Christianity (Otto, Priester und 
Tempcl in hellenist. Aegypten^ i. 138 f., 253). 

The Greeks, who had worshipped Alexander in 
his lifetime, were ready enough to give the same 
sort of worship to his succe.ssors. Craterus, who 
died in 321, was honoured at Delphi with a paean 
(Athen. xv. 696tj). Scemsis in 310 voted the living 
Antigonus a T4p.tvo%, altar, and image ; they had 
already some time previously instituted .sacrifice, 
game.s, and stephanephoria in his honour (Ditten- 
lajrger, Inscr, Orient, i. 6). In 307 Athens ex¬ 
hausted all forms of adoration in regard bo the same 
AVi) princes. They were addressed as 6eol aioTijpes ; 
a regular priesthood was established for them ; 
and changes, ostensibly permanent, were made 
in the calendar and religious organization of the 
people. In 290, a hymn, which has been preserved, 
was composed for trie reception of Demetrius. In 
it Demetrius is hailed as the son of Po.seidon and 
Aphrodite ; he and Demeter are the ‘ greatest and 
friendliest of the gods,’ and so on (Diod. xx. 46 ; 
Pint. Dejn. 10 f. ; Athen. vi. 253, xv. 697a). It is 
important to observe that the really religious people 
still protested against these perversions, and saw 
In the failure of the vintage a judgment of the 
true gods (Philippides, ap. Plut. Dem. 12). The 
finst Greek State to otter divine honours to Ptolemy 
was apparently the Confederation of the Cyclades 
'TeTifArjKSffip, 7r/>c6[rois t]6v autrijpa UToXe/natoif lao04oit 
■ijxals [Ditt. Syll.^ i. ‘202]); Rhodes in 304, or soon 
iter, conferred upon him the divine surname of 
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* Saviour/ and dedicated to liiin a r^fxevos and festi¬ 
val (Diod. XX. 100. 3 f. ; Pau.s. i, 8. 6 ; cf. llroXefAalov 
ToO X(jjTrjpos Kal deov [Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 16]); and 
Lysimachus was worshipped with altar and sacri¬ 
fice at Priene {Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. cccci.) and 
in Samothrace (Ditt. Syll.^ i. 190). Seleiicus, after 
his conouest of Asia Minor (281), had an altar built 
to him by Ilion, and games were instituted to him 
like those held in honour of Apollo (Hirschfeld in 
Archdol. Zeitschr. xxxii. [1875] 165; Haussoullier 
in Rev. de Philol. xxiv. [1900] 319). Both Seleucus 
and his son Antiochus were worshipped by the 
Athenian colonists in Lemnos (Phylarcli. ap. Athen. 
vi. 254). Especially where a chief had founded or 
re-founded a city, he had the founder’s prerogative 
of worship : so Cassamler at Cassandrea (Ditt. Syll.^ 
i. 178), Demetrius at Sicyon (Diod. xx. 102f.),*and 
Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Otto, Priester u. Ttmpely 
i. 160). 

It is probable that all through the epoch when 
the dynasties of Seleucus and Ptolemy ruled in 
Asia and Egypt re8})ectively, the Greek cities 
which were suoject to them, and some which were 
merely allied, expressed their loyalty in a cult. 
Our evidence is, oi course, fragmentary. 

We find at Ilion a priest of Antiochus i. soon after his acces¬ 
sion (Ditt. Inner. Orient, i. 219); and cults of the same kinjf 
celebrated by Barifylia after hia death, and by the Ionian Con¬ 
federacy during his lifetime altar, image, aacrifice, 

games, stephanephoria (Michel, 48(3]). At Krythrae, games 
called ItKtvKtia are mentioned, and Xuj-njpia at Mylasa (Michel, 
252, 6f/2). At Didyma, Antio<duis r. an(l las wifeStratonike seem 
to have been worshipped after their death as Seoi auiTijptt (C/G 
2852 ; cf. Haussoullier, Hint, dc Milrt, 1902, p. 51). Smyrna insti¬ 
tuted a special worship of Stratonike os Aphrodite Stratonikis, 
in which her son Antiochus ii. was associated with her (Ditt. 
Inner. Orient, i. 229 : Tac. Ann. iii. 68). Similarly, in the case 
of the Ptolemies, we find nroAe^aria celebrated at Athens, where 
Ptolemy i. was chosen as the eponymous hero of a tribe (Puus. 
i. 5. 5 ; CIA ii. 444. 32, etc.), In Lesbos (Ditt. Inner. Orient, i. 
360), and by the Omfederation of the Cyclades (Delamaire, liev. 
de Philol. XX. [1896] 103 f.). Halicarnassus dedicated a stoa to 
Apollo and king Ptolemy (Ditt. Inner. Orient. 1. 46). The 
Antigonid dynasty which inherited Macedonia was honoured 
by 'KvTiyovtia. which are found at Delos {BCll vl. 143), in 
Eub(Ba {ih. x. 102 f,), and, after 223, amv^ng the Achaeans 
(Plut. Arat. 46, etc. ; cf, Niese, ii. 338). Attains of Pergamum 
became in 200 B.c. the eponym of an Athenian tribe, and his 
wife Apollonis the eponym of a demo ; a special priest was 
attached to his service (1‘olyb. xvl. 25 ; CIA li. 1670, 465, 469). 
Sicyon in 198-7 Instituted a festival in honour of Attains i. 
(Polyb. xviii. 16); Cos a to Eumcnes ii. (Ditt. Splt.^ ii. 619). 

As a matter of course, the cities actually subject to the Attalids 
maintained some such worship (Cyzicus [temple of Apollonis], 
Anth. Pal., bk. iii.; Sestos [priest, birthday festival], Ditt. 
Inner. Or. 339 ; Elaea [Attalos adwaot with Asklepios, priest, 
daily sacrifice], Ditt. Inner. Or. 332; Ilion [tribe’ArraAcvj, CIG 
3616; Sardis [ Euiueiioia], Ditt. Inner. Or. 806 ; Ionian Con¬ 
federation, Arch. Anzeiij., 1904, p. 9; Nacrasa [/SoaiXeia], Ditt. 
Inner. Or. 268; Eumcnia [<^iAaifA<f)<ia], coins; Aphrodisias 
[’ATToLAfia], coins; Teos [prie.st of Eumenes and deceased 
Apollonis, priestess of Stratonike and Apollonis, temple of 
Apollonis 'ATTo^aTTjpi'aj, Ditt. Inscr. Or. 309; Hierapolis [deifica¬ 
tion of Apollonis], Ditt, Inner. Or. 808; Magnesia-on-Meander 
(tribe ’AttoAiv], Ditt. Syll.^ ii. 66S; and Jtlgina ['ArroAtta, Ev- 
/le'yeia], Ditt. Inner. Or. 829). 

All these cults are instituted by citie.s, ostensibly 
by tiieir own act, as separate communities; the 
cult of one city difi’ers in its forms from that of 
another. They are to be distinguished therefore 
from cults instituted by the kings themselves for 
the realm. Tlie first cult of the latter sort we 
know of is that instituted for the first Ptolemy, as 
dedf (TwrTjp, after his death (282-3), by his son 
Ptolemy li. (Ditt. i. 202). With his father 

Ptolemy II. associated his mother Berenice on her 
death (soon after 279), the two Ixjing worshipped 
together as 0eol cnorypes. * First of all men, dead 
or living,’ says Theocritus, ‘ this man established 
temples fragrant with incense to his mother and 
his sire’ (xvii. 121). When the sister-wife of 
Ptolemy II., Arsinoe Philadelphus, died in 270-1, 
she too was deified. And now a further step was 
taken. Ptolemy ll. had himself put on a level with 
his sister ; the living king and the dead (jueen were 
worshipped together as Oeol d5cX0oC This cult was 
combined with that of Alexander, a single priest 


serving the group of divinities; the cult of the 
$€ol ffujT^pet remained for the time distinct. When 
Ptolemy ii. was succeeded by Ptolemy ill. Euer- 
getes, the 6fol evepylrai {i.e. Euergetes and his wife 
Berenice ii.) were added to Alexander and the Oeol 
ddeXipoL, and .so on with the other kings till the end 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Under Ptolemy iv. 
Philopator (between 220 and 215) the cult of the 
0€oi aurrvpen ceased to be distinct ; their name now 
appears in the official registers after that of Alex¬ 
ander. The seat of tiiis official cult seems to have 
heeii the Seina of Alexander, to which a IlroXe- 
p.6.eLov (a mausoleum of the Ptolemies) was joined 
(Otto, Priester und Temprl, i. 139). Some of the 
Ptolemaic tjueens had priestesses of their own— 
Arsinofi Philadeljihus a xai'7706pos, Berenice II. an 
(iB\o(p6pos, Arsinoe, sister-wife of Ptolemy IV., a 
Upeia, and Cleojiatra ill. (daughter of Ptolemy 
Philonietor, wife of Ptidemy Euergete.s ii.) a variety 
of ministers, a (Tr€<paur](f>dpoft a Trvpo(fj6pon, a Upeta, 
and a male priest styled lepbi ttwXos (Otto, p. 158, 
cf. p. 411). The priestesses of the queens may 
have performed their rites at separate shrines in 
Alexandria. Distinct, of course, from this system 
of Greek worshiji was the worship given by the 
Egyptian.s, on the lines of their national tradition, 
to tlieir foreign kings and queens; though the 
intluenee of tlie Egyptian forms of worship upon 
the Greek may be seen, e.g. in the king himself 
becoming, on iiecasion, priest of his own deity in 
Alexandria (Otto, p. 182, note 6). Cyprus, a 
Ptolemaic dependency, had a high priest {dpx^epedt 
rrjs vi}(jov or rCiv xard r^v vtj(tov lepCov) of its own, 
in whom we may see the president of the pro¬ 
vincial cult of the kings (Strack, Dynastie der 
Ptoleinder, no. 76, etc.). 

In the Seleucid realm, when Seleucus was mur¬ 
dered in 281, his son Antiochus I. was forward to 
do as mucli for his father as Ptolemy II. had just 
done for his. The tomb of the old king at Seleucia 
wa.s constituted a temple, a Nocariipfioi', and a cult 
was officially instituted for him as a god (App. Syr. 
63). With liim each of the following kings was in 
his turn associated ; one priest served the founder 
and his deified successors, and one the reigning 
king (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 245). flow soon it came 
about in the Seleucid realm that the livinj^ sove¬ 
reign was the object of worship instituted by the 
court we do not know. The important inscrip¬ 
tion which gives us a rescript of Antiochus ll. 
(261-246 B.C.) (Ditt. Inscr, Orient. 224) .show's us 
such already existing. It is a worship of tlie king 
organized by provinces, each province having a 
high priest. The rescript is issued in order to 
a.ssociate the queen Laodike in the cult, insti¬ 
tuting provincial high priests for her, side by side 
with those of the king. Incidental mention of 
provincial high priests in later reigns shows us 
the sy.stem still in continuance (Michel, 1229), and 
they present an obvious parallel to the high priests 
of Cyprus in the Ptolemaic realm. 

Although a difiereiice is rightly insisted upon 
between the cults instituted by the central govern¬ 
ment and those ottered by the Greek communities 
as independent agents, the dividing line between 
the two is not easy to draw. This is due to the 
ambiguous position of the Hellenistic kings, who 
wished, while retaining Greek cities under their 
control, to leave them tne semblance of autonomy. 
Cults ottered ostensibly by a city spontaneously 
might be framed at a suggestion from the court 
which it was impossible to disobey. In what 
class, for instance, are we to put the cults ottered 
to the Ptolemaic kings at Ptolemais, to the 
Seleucid kings at Seleucia, to the Attalids at 
Pergamum? All these cities had tlie forms of 
municipal autonomy, but were entirely subject 
to royal dictation. The nucleus of the cult at 
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Ptolemai '8 is tliat of the founder Ptolemy i. Soter, 
and to him tlie later kings (at any rate after tit 
$fol <pi\oTrdTop€s) become attached. The cult o 
Seleucia founded under Antiochus I. we have 
already mentioned. At Pergainum a sheep was 
sacrificed by the civic authorities to Eumenes L, 
that is to say, even before the rulers of Perganium 
had acquired the title of kings (Ditt. Insr.r. Orient. 
267). An inscription of the time of the last king 
of Perganium, Attains III., shows us sacrifice! 
offered to the founder Attains II., his brothei 
PhiletaTus, and the reigning king {Mitt. Ath. 
1904, p. \r>2). 

In connexion with the assumption of deity by 
the kings themselves, we must reckon the appear 
ance of their elligy on coinages struck by roya’ 
authority. 'J’he oflicial surnames, again, wind: 
they bear have been tlioiight to have religious 
significance. This is difficult to prove, because 
the king would naturally he addressed in worship 
by his full titles, and If, therefore, we find the 
surname used in the cult, it would not neces¬ 
sarily show a religious ori(jin. In favour of the 
hyj)othe.sis are: ( 1 ) the fact that some of the 
surnames, g. 7 . auiri^p, iirLcpav-q^^ have undoubted 
religious associations; an<l ( 2 ) the practice of 
the (Greeks of attaching surnames (o the names of 
deities—Athene Promachos, Zeus Meilichios, etc. ; 
cf. also the title of conferred on Diogenes 

(see below). 

The title of does not seem usually to have 
been assumed by kings during their lifetime. For 
the Greeks of Fgypt, as we have seen, their living 
king was a god from the time when Ptolemy ll. 
associated himself with his dead and deified .sister. 
Put, whilst the living king and queen were, after 
Ptolemy II., regularly worshipped together as d€ol 
eufpy^rai, Oeol <pi\oirdTop€s, etc., the kings do not 
seem to have had themselves called deSi in the 
protocol of State documents till the time of 
Kuergetes II. (Strack, Dynastic der Ptolemdery 
p. 120 ). In the Seleucid dynasty ahso it is to be 
noted that Antiochus IV. Fpi])hane 8 is the first 
king under whom OcSs is attached to the royal 
name upon the coinage, and Antiochus is exactly 
the king who seems to have put his deity promi¬ 
nently forward (cf. Bevan, House of SeleucuSy 1902, 
ii. 154). The u.sage of the Pergannme kingdom 
appears also to have confined the title of deSs to 
deceased sovereigns. A king or queen at death 
seems to have been officially declared to have 
joined the number of the gods (Cardinal!, ‘ Kegno 
di l^ergarno,’ p. 153, note 4). This did not ex¬ 
clude the offering of rites of sacrifice, etc., to the 
living sovereign. Whether, in the case of acts 
which were understood to be ceremonial flattery, 
any attempt was made to reconcile the incon¬ 
sistency of worshipping some one whose apotheosis 
was still future we do not know. 

It remains to con.sider the relations to the older 
gods in which these cults in theory placed the men 
worshipped. These were of three kinds. 

( 1 ) Descent. —d'hose Greek families which pro¬ 
fessed to trace back their family tree to heroic 
times had, of course, no difficulty in making out 
their descent from some god. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been the peculiar prerogative of 
tlie royal dynasties in Hellenistic times to possess 
this .sort of link with divinity. They seem, never¬ 
theless, to have thought it worth while to empha¬ 
size the divine origin of their families. So we find 
that the family of Ptolemy at the Egyptian court 
was traced back to Herakles and Dionysos, the 
latter deity after the reign of Philopator being 
given prominence over the former. Possibly the 
family of the Seleucids claimed descent in the 
same way from Apollo. The Attalids, like the 
Ptolemies, apparently took Herakles and Dionysos 


for the founders of their race (Cardinali, op> cm. 

(2) Immediate sonship .—Dignity of family was 
not enough. If possible, the person worshipped 
had to be himself the offspring of a god. Already, 
in the times before Alexander, thi.s was asserted 
at the Syracusan court of Dionysius (Pint, de 
Alex. virt. ii. 5). Alexander claimed that his 
mother had conceived him of Zeus Ammon. The 
real father of Seleuciis, it was asserted at the 
Seleucid court, was Apollo (Just. xv. 4). Apollo 
was dpxvyl^^ roc yHoui [CIG 3.595).^ So, too, we .saw 
that the Athenians in 308 hailed Demetrius as the 
son of Poseidon and Aphrodite. 

(3) Identification.—Vox thi.s, again, we have 
a precedent before Alexander in Clearchus of 
Heraclea {FUG iii. 626). The first instance we 
can trace after Alexander is that of Seleuciis, who 
was worshi})j)ed at Seleucia as Zeus Nicator. His 
son at the same place was Antiochus Apollo Soter 
(Ditt. Inscr. Or. i. 245). In Egypt, Arsinoc at her 
apotheosis was identified with Aphrodite (Strabo, 
xvii. 800; Atlien. vii. 31Sr/, xi. 497r/), an«l so was 
Stratonike I. at Smyrna. Antiochus Epiphanes 
probably identified himself with Zeus {J/fS xx. 
[1900] 26 ff.). 'fhe surname I'lof Aidyvaros was borne 
by Antiochus VI. (145-143 n.C.) and Antiochus XII. 
(86-85 B.c.) in Syria; and by Ptolemy Auletes 
(81-52 B.c.) in Egypt. Cleopatra vil. was styled 
yla*l<Tis (Strack), and the last Cleopatra also bore 
the same title, and appeared in public arrayed a^ 
the goddess (Pint. Ant. 54). 

The Greeks had no idea of any divinity in king- 
ship per se. The proffer of divine honours in the 
4th cent. B.C. was the recognition simply of a 
personality mighty to impre.ss and modify the 
world. The Greeks, as a matter of fact, who 
approached Alexander with worship did not regard 
him as their king (he was king of the Mac<;donian.s 
and Persians). Naturally the Macedonian chiefs 
who made themselves kings after Alexander at¬ 
tained thereby a position which gave them pre¬ 
eminent power upon the world, and the proffer 
of divine honours expressed a desire to secure 
their good-will and protection. We have here 
further evidence that it is a mistaken track to 
a.ssimilate the Greek worship of kings with a 
worship of the king as such, like that which had 
existeci recently in Egypt and, centuries before, 
in Babylonia. Naturally, too, when the new 
kingdoms had developed settled institutions, the 
courts found in the cult of the sovereigns a useful 
means of imposing upon the popular imagination 
and .securing an expre.ssion of loyalty. And, as 
Kaerst has pointed out, it was not easy to find a 
formal expression for dominion over a number of 
Greek States which were, by Greek political theory, 
ndependent sovereign communities. Over the 
authorities of the city had been, in olden days, 
only the gods, and the assumption of deity gave 
a sort of legality to the relation of the king with 
the subject Greek States. Antiochus iv. turned 
his deity to further account by representing him¬ 
self as the divine husband of the goddess of a rich 
temple like that of Hierapolia, and claiming the 
temple treasure in that capacity (Gran. Licin. 28). 

The Greek practice passed to the new dynasties 
which arose in the East. The Greek kings of 
Bactria, Agathocles and Antimachus {c. 190-160), 
are .styled * god ’ upon the coins. The Arsacid 
kings of Parthia, if, as adherents of some form of 
Zoroastrianism, they recognized only One Supreme 
God, found no difficulty in giving the name of 
gwl * to subordinate powers, and in clas.sing them- 

1 Something of the same sort seems to be implied when the 
^ergameue is called Tavpoio 6ioTpt<f>tot (/>iAok vl6y (Paus. 
c. 15. 2; cf. Suidas, s.v. ’ArroAov), i.e. son of the divine Bull, 
!)lonvao8. 
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selves amon£^ the number. Here, too, on some of i 
the coins the name of tlie king is aecompanietl by 
the epitliet 0eoO or ffeoirdropos (Wrotli, Coins of 
Purthia, 1903, p. xxix). So, too, the Sasanian 
kings (after A.D. 224) continued to bear the title 
of $€6% (Pers. hag) ; but, wliilst the Greek was 
ambiguous, in the native language the distinction 
between the lower divinity of the human deity 
and that of the gods proper was made plain by 
anotlier word (yazdan) being reserved for these 
last (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 432, 433). So far, 
then, from its being the case that the deity of 
the human ruler was an idea borrowed by the 
Greeks from the East, the borrowing was the 
other w^ay ; the Orientals took it from the 
Greeks. 

Even the minor (Wnasties of the East came to 
bear divine titles. So Antiochus i. of Commagene 
describes liimself as 0e6s in the same breath with 
whicli he professes piety to be the rule of his life, 
on the monument where his body rests after his 
soul has gone to the ‘ heavenly seats of Zeus 
Oromasdes.* The honours to be paid to himself 
and the other kings are distinguished, as ‘heroic’ 
(lines 48, 118, 125), from the cult of the greater 
gods. His own image is evvOpovo^ with that of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Mithra, Artagnes, and Com¬ 
magene (line 60) (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 383). The 
Jewish Herod Agrippa I. received from heathens 
the now banal ascription of deity (Ac 12^**; Jos. 
Ant. xix. 8. 2). 

Even in the age of the Hellenistic kings, deifica¬ 
tion Avas not tlieir peculiar prerogative. It was 
open to other men, in their degree, to become 
oojccts of religious worship. Sometimes they 
might secure this by the authority of the kings 
themselves. Antiochus ii. had his favourite 
Pythermus worshipped as Herakles (Athen. vii. 
289 f-), and Ptolemy II. consecrated his mistress 
Bilistiche as Aphrodite (Plut. Ainat. 9). Con¬ 
secration sometimes took place by the authority 
of a Greek State. 

So Athens conferred heroic honours after his death upon 
Diogenes, who had commanded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Piraeus (title of ei/rpyirr}^, priest, games [CIA ii. 467, 

24 ; 481, 67 ; 1069]). Aratus after his death was worshipped 
with heroic honours at Sicyon ; and, as in the case of the deified 
kings, it was asserted that his mother had really conceived him 
of a god (Polyb. viii. 14. 7; Plut. Aral. 63; Paus. ii. 8. 2, 9. 
4). l’hilo}><L'iiien after his death was worshipped with divine 
honours at .Megalopolis (altar, T*V«eos, games (Plut. Philop. 
21 ; Paus. viii. 51. 2; Dlod. xxix. 18; Liv. xxxix. 50; Ditt. SfU. 
210 ]). 

Probably to this age, and not an earlier, belongs 
the consecration of the athletes of former genera¬ 
tions who had brought glory to their cities, like 
Theagenes, who wtus worshipped as a god at 
Thasos (Paus. vi. 11. 2), Oebotas of Dyme (Paus. 
vi. 3, vii. 17. 3 and 6), and Diognetus the Cretan 
(Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 15la, 20). Other 
consecrations were the act of gilds or associations, 
who worshipped their founders or distinguished 
members. So we find a gild of Dionysiastce 
(2nd cent. B.c.) in the Piraeus ‘ heroizing* a certain 
Dionysius (Sirws diprjpoxTOel i^iovv<rios) {Mitth. Ath. 
ix. [1884] 279 f., 288 f.), and something like a heroic 
cult of their founder was maintained in the philo¬ 
sophical schools created in the form of religious 
gilds by Plato and Epicurus. In the case of Plato, 
the story of a miraculous birth was again cir¬ 
culated ; he was the son of Apollo (Diog. I^aert. 
iii. 1. 2; Olympiod. Vit. Plat.). So, too, Hippo¬ 
crates seems to have been worshipped in schools 
of medicine, not in Cos only, but in the Greek 
world generally (Luc. Philops. 21). Sometimes the 
consecration took place according to testamentary 
dispositions, which founded an association for the 
cult of the testator, as in the case of a family of 
Thera, whose herdon is the subject of the will of 
Epicteta {CIG 2448), and in the case of Epicurus. 

VOL. IV.—34 


When the power began to pass from the hands 
of kings to that of Rome, the Greeks, in tran.s- 
ferring their homage, continued the forms of re¬ 
ligious worslup. The cult wdiich replaced that of 
the Hellenistic kings was that of the godde.ss Rome. 
Smyrna was the first Greek city to erect a temj)le 
to Ilome in 195 B.c. (Tac. Ann. iv. 56), and the 
cult later became gcncTal. The Roman general 
Titus Flamininus a few years later was receiving 
divine honours in Gr(icce (Plut. Flamininus^ 16). 
In the last cent. R.C. it seems to liave become the 
usual thing for Roman governors to be worshipped 
by the provincials under their rule (Cic. ad Q.frat. 

i. 1, 26, cf. ad Att. v. 21 ; Suet. Auq. 52); the 
notorious Verres in Sicily had games {Verria) cele¬ 
brated in honour of his divinity (Cic. Kerr., Orat. 

ii. 2. 21). Of the numerous temples erected to 
Pompey {rip yaioi^ ftpldoun ttoctt; (nrdyis HirKero rvpi^oVy 
Anth. Pal. ix. 402) no material trace has been 
recovered ; but two inscriptions, one from K])hesns 
and one from the island of Cartha‘a, show the sort 
of worshij) ofiered to .Fulius Caesar by the Greeks 
in his day of power. The first {CIG 2957) describes 
him as • God manifest and universal saviour of 
humanity’; and the .second {CIG 2.369), as ‘God 
and Emperor and Saviour of the world.’ But now 
the ruling rac^e itself was prepared to follow the 
Greek fashion. 

2. Deification under the Roman Empire.—For 
the old Romans tlie gap between gods and men 
was not bridged as it was for the (ireeks. They 
had indeed, like other primitive peoples, rites for 
placating the spirits of the dead {di inanes)^ but 
such Spirits did not pass into gods proper ; there 
was no intermediate class of heroes. Tne ottering 
of divine Jionours to living men would have seemed 
to them highly shocking. As, however, the Greek 
element grew in Rome, new ideas found entrance. 
Scipio Africanus was not worshi])ped, but there 
was believed to be something supernatural al)out 
him, and stories were told of his ilivine birth (Liv. 
XXvi. 19). In the last century of the Republic, 
rites proper to divine worship were ollered to 
Metellus Pius (Macrob. Sat. iii. 13. 7) and Marius 
Gratidianus (Cic. Off. iii. § 80; Seneca, de Ira, 

iii. 18); but in the mrmer case by private friends, 
members of a Ilellenizcd aristocracy ; in the 
latter, by a semi-Hellenic populace ; in neither 
case, with official authorization. 

The note of that Emnire w hich Julius Cficsar 
conceived was an a.ssimiiation in which the old 
Roman tradition lost its prerogative. Under his 
rule the Roman people w’ere allowed (Suet.) or 
encouraged (Dio) to adopt the Greek forms of 
homage. The image of (Ja^sar now figured along 
with tho.se of the gods. A month of the year was 
called by his name. In 45 n.C. a temple was even 
founded to Juppiter Julius and Ins Clementia, in 
which M. Antony was to .serve as flamen (Dio Cas.s. 
xliv. 6; Suet. Cces. 76; App. Bell. Civ. ii. 1U6). 
On Caesar’s murder in 44 the scheme collapsed 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 43); but in the comet wdiich apj)eared 
the following year the Roman populace saw Cmsar’a 
spirit raised to heaven (Plin. ilN ii. 94 ; Virg. Ec. 
ix. 47 ; Ov. Metam. xv. 843 ft’, etc.). When the 
Caesarian party triumphed, the worship of the dead 
Csesar was put upon a regular footing; public policy 
was now shaped oy the cautious spirit of his nephew. 
A law passed by senate and people set Divus 
Julius among the gods, and a temple was erected 
(42 B.c.) to liim on the spot where his mangled 
body had been displayed to the people (Dio Cass, 
xlvii. 18; App. ii. 148; CIL i. 626, ix. 2628). 
There is no reason to suppose that divus had at 
this time acquired a meaning ditt’erent from ; 
it was the precedent of the Ca»sars which limited 
it to those divinities who had once been men 
(Mommsen, Staatsr. ii.» 766, note 1; Wissowa. 
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p. 285). In CIL x. 3003, we find dei Caesari 
alon^^side of divi Angiisti (of. ib. 1271). So, too, w< 
find Kataap 6 0^6% as the proper designation of Juliu: 
Ca'sar in Greek (Strabo, viii. 381, etc.).^ Fron 
Rome tlie vvorsliip soon spread to other place.« 
An altar of Diviis Julius is mentioned at reru.si; 
in 41 (Dio Cass, xlviii. 14 ; cf. CIL i. 697, 698). Ir 
the Western provinces the cult seems to have been 
maintained only in the colonies foun<lcd by Juliu; 
Ctesar. Antony and Sextus Ponipeius, who dis 
puted with the adoptive son of the divus the 
empire of the world, each advanced his own 
claims to divinity. Antony masqueraded in th" 
character of Dionysos, and at Athens followed tin 
rccedent of Antiochus Epiphanes by demanding a 
owry as the husband of the city-godde.s.s (Pint. 
Ant. 24; Dio Cass, xlviii. 39; Athen. iv, 148; M. 
Seneca, Suas. i. 6; Veil. Paterc. ii. 82; Plin. HN 
viii. 55). Sext. Poni]>oius claimed to be the .son 
of Neptune (Dio Cass, xlviii. 19; Aj)p. v. 100; 
Plin. HN ix. 55). When the young Ca‘sar stood 
forth supreme and brought to the vexed world an 
era of peace, the tide of worship could not be 
stayed. Rut the temper and policy of the new 
ruler inclined him rather to reduce such honours 
to their minimum, and among the Romans to bring 
them into connexion with the national tradition 
rather than with foreign usage. In 27 B.C. he 
accepted from the Senate the name of Augustas^ 
which (ronnoted sanctity without a.ssertingabsolute 
divinity (Dio Cass. liii. 16; Suet. Aug. 7; Ovid. 
Fasti, i. 609; Censorinus, de Die Nat. 21. 8). lie 
showed the same moderation in the provinces. 

But first three sorts of cults ollered to the 
Emperor mu.st be distinguished ; (1) the pro- 
vincial cult, maintained by each piovince as a 
whole at one of the provincial centres ; (2) the 
municipal cults, maintained by the separate cities ; 
(3) the private cults, maintained by individuals 
or voluntary associations. The first were far 
more completely controlled (if not instituted) by 
the lmi)erial Government ; and to them alone 
strictly applies the rule laid down by Augustus, 
that lie was not to be worshipped save in as-socia- 
tion with the goddess Rome. Asia and Bithynia 
were the first provinces to be authorized to estab¬ 
lish a provincial cult of this sort; and temples to 
Rome and Augustus were reared at Pergamum 
and Nicomedia. This permission did not extend 
to resident Roman citizens ; they were to worship, 
not Augustus, but Rome and Divus Julius in 
temples of their own at Kpliesus and Nicaea (Dio 
Cass. li. 20 ; cf. Tac, Ann. iv. 37). In the West the 
first provincial cult seems to have been instituted 
in 10 H.C., when an altar was consecrated to Rome 
and Augustus at Lugdunum (Lyons) for the pro¬ 
vince of the Three Gauls. A few years later a 
similar altar was consecrated for Germania at 
Oppidum Ubiorum (Cologne). To the municipal 
anu private cults much ^eater liberty was allowed. 
In ordinary practice, however, the cities seem 
under the early Empire to have combined the 
name of Augustus with that of Rome. The cult 
instituted in a.d. 11 by the colony of Narbo is 
addressed to the numen of Augustus alone {CIL 
xii. 4333). Or, again, the municipal and private 
cults might emphasize the Emperor’s deity oy giv¬ 
ing him the name and attributes of some tradi¬ 
tional god. In Egyjjt and Caria, Augustus is Zeus 
Eleutherios {Kataap, irovroulbovTi Kal direlpuju KpartoPTi 
j Zavl Tip Ik Zaud^ irarpdi 'EXevOepLp, CIG 4923; cf. 
4715 ; BCH xi. [1887] 306 ; and the expression 
‘god of god,’ i.e. son of Divus Julius, in Ditt. 

1 That the Daphnis who Is deified In Virgil, Ec. v., represents 
Julius Cwsar was siigjfested by the scholars of antiquity and is 
commonly repeated to-day. Daphnis has, however, nothing 
but his deification in common with Caesar; and, since the i 
deification was a part of the old Sicilian story, it forms a very { 
•lender ground for the identification. < 


Inscr. Orient. 655); at Alabanda in Caria, Apollo 
Eleutherios [CIG 2903/::*= Ditt. Inscr. Orient, ii. 
457). At Atliens the temple begun by Pisistratus 
to Zeus Olympios was consecrated to the genius of 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. 60). Not only Augustus 
himself, but other members of the Imperial family 
become objects of worship. Athens honours his 
grandson Gains as "Apiys (C/A iii. 444); Mity- 
lene, his son-in-law Agrippa as debs aiorifip {CiG 
2176); Nyssa has a special priest for his stepson 
Tiberius {CIG 2943). A temple was conHccrated to 
Octavia after her death by Corinth (Pans. ii. 3. 1). 
The first day of each month in Egypt and Asia was 
called Xel^aari/) (Kaibcl, Inscr. Grcec. Su'. 1890, p. 
701). Games, among the Greeks a form of religious 
festivity, were everywhere instituted in honour of 
Augustus or members of the Imperial house 
('Pw/xa4a Xe^aerrd, Kaiadpyja *Aypimryja, Ditt. Syll.^ 
677 ; Suet. Aug. 98, etc.). Even king Herod built 
temples and in.stiluted games to Augustus and 
Rome (Jos. BJ i. 21, §§ 403 f.). In Italy the 
cult of Augustus seems to have spread largely 
before his death ; temples and priests {sacei'dotes 
in some places, jlaniines in others) are found in 
existence, at any rate, in colonies which Augustus 
had founded, and in cities of which he was in some 
way the patron (Beneventum, Cunue, Fanum, 
l^'ortunse, Pisie; see Beurlier, Culte imperial, 
p. 17 ; Ilirschfeld, p. 838). It was at Rome that 
the worship was most severely restrained. The 
'Emperor refused to be saluted by his fellow-citizens 
,8 god, or to allow a temple to him to be erected 
n the capital. But he permitted his name to 
)e inserted in the ancient hymns of the Salii 
Momm.sen, Res gestce divi Aug., 1883, p. 44), and 
he Genius Augu.sti to be worshipped along with 
he Lares of the city— i.e. so far as the worship 
»f a living man was admitted, it must put off its 
alien complexion and be screened by the formulae 
)f the national religion, though here again the 
estraint could not extend to the action of iii- 
Ividuals or the exuberant language of literature. 

The poets, inspired as they were by Greek ideals, 
,nd using the old mythological conceptions without 
.ny belief in their literal truth, let tneir fancy run 
ree in e.xpressing the Emperor’s deity (Virg. Georg. 
24f. ; Hor. Od. iii. 3. 11 ; 6. If., 25. 4fl., etc.). 

In Rome, too, men found pleasure in identifying 
he Emperor with some particular one of the old 
^ods ; sometimes it was Apollo (Suet. Aug. 70; 
^erv. ad Ed. iv. 10); sometimes it was Mercury 
Hor. Odes, i. 2. 41 f.); cf. Reitzenstein, Pohnandres, 
1904, p. 176f.); sometimes it was Juppiter (Hor. 
Epist. i. 19. 43 ; Preller-Jordan, Rom. Myth. ii. 445). 

When Augustus died (A.D. 14), the Roman people 
might at last worship him without restraint. 
Vfter the pre(;edent set in the case of Julius Caesar, 
e was declared a divus by a decree of the Senate. 
As the timely appearance of a comet was not to be 
lounted upon, an eagle was liberated at the funeral, 
o represent visibly the soul of the Emperor flying to 
eaven ; and a senator was found to bear witness to 
aving seen the actual Emperor ascend (Suet. Aug. 
00). Tiberius followed his predecessor in restrain- 
ng the divine honours ottered to himself. It is 
)nly due to his resolution that we do not to-day 
uy ‘Tibery’ for September or October, as we say 
July’ and‘August’ in memory of tlie first two 
%vi. The Greeks, indeed, were permitted as before 
o worship the living Emperor, and to consecrate 
ernples to himself and tiis mother Livia, while 
he merely figurative character of the worship was 
imphosized even more than before by the ‘God- 
lenate ’ {debs crvyKXrjTos) taking the place of the god- 
ess Rome in the cults maintained with Imperial 
auction by the provincial centres (Tac. Ann. iv. 
6). Municipal priests of Tiberius are found in 
me or two Italian towns (Venusia, Surrentum) 
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(Hirschfeld, p. 842), but in Rome itself no such 
cult was tolerated, nor would TiV>erius enter¬ 
tain the request of the province Bsetica to be 
allowed to build a temple to him and his mother 
(Tac. Ann, iv. 37, 38). The worship of Divus 
Augustus, on the other hand, Tiberius piously 
furtliered. A temple was begun to him in Rome; 
and, whereas only altars had hitherto been erected 
to him in the Western provinces, Tarraco was 
allowed in A.D. 16 to build him a temple (Tac. Ann. 
i. 78). In the East, Cyzicus was even punished for 
slackness in this cult (Tac. Ann. iv. 36). The 
severity with which the transgressions of in¬ 
dividuals were visited increased as the reign of 
Tiberius went on. It became punishable even to 
change one’s garments before an image of Augustus, 
or carry a ring with his effigy engraved upon it 
into an unclean place (Suet. Tio. 58). At the death 
of Tiberius it was seen that the formality of con¬ 
secration, if religiously empty, had some political 
value as a verdict passed upon a deceased ruler by 
his subjects. The ISenate refused to raise Tiberius 
to divinity. It had, indeed, not improbably been 
the intention of Tiberius that conseiTation should 
by no means become a rule, but should be confined 
to the bnindersof the dynasty, Julius and Augustus. 
But Caligula, who succeeded him (A.D. 37), was so 
far his opposite that he claimed the honours which 
Tiberius bad rej)elled. No mummery was too 
extravagant for this wretched maniac. A temple 
was built for him on tlie Balafine ; he made him¬ 
self the equal of Juppiter, and the Roman aristo¬ 
cracy were compelled on pain of death to otter him 
all the forms of religious homage. On his assassi¬ 
nation in 41, the Senate refused him also divinity ; 
his reign was a mad episode ; but under Claudius 
we register further developments of a lasting kind 
in the worship of the Emperors, Caligula had 
already caused his sister Drusilla to be consecrated 
by the Senate as the first diva. Claudius had his 
grandmother Livia a.Hsociated as diva with her 
husband Divus Augustus (Suet. Claud. 11 ; Dio 
Cass. lx. 5); and he permitted (between A.D. 60 
and 54) a temple (not an altar) to be erected to him¬ 
self in Britain at Camulotiunum (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31; 
Sen. Apokol. 8; cf. Kornemann, p. 102, note 2; 
Toutain, Ciiltes patens, p. 86). Claudius after his 
death (54) became the third divits by decree of the 
Senate ; his elevation provoked the lampoon called 
Apokolokynthosis, which has come down to us 
among the works of Seneca. 

After the precedent set by the elevation of 
Claudius, consecration became a normal formality 
at the decease of every Emperor, unless it was 
desired to affix a stigma to his reign. The outlines 
of the worship of the Emperors remained very 
much as th^ nad come to shape themselves under 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, i.e, in the Greek 
East various local cults of the reigning Emperor, 
whilst at the provincial headquarters the cult of 
Rome and Augustus became, after the apotheosis 
of Claudius, a cult of the deal Se/8a<7rol, among whom 
the reigning Emperor was included ; in the Western 
rovinces, tlie cult of Rome and (the first) Augustus 
ecame a cult of Rome and (the reigning) Augustus 
or ‘ Romoe et Augustoruni.* Beside the original 
altars, temples would seem to have generally arisen 
after the precedent of Tarraco; at Lyons, in the 
latter part of the second century, the altar was 
consecrated to the cult of the reigning Emperor 
(‘Ca'.saris nostri’), the temple to the deceased 
August! (Kornemann, p. 109). It also remained 
common for other members of *^he Imperial family 
to be consecrated on their decease (PopT)a?a and her 
daughter under Nero, Domitilla, the wife of 
Vespasian, the infant son of Domitian, the father 
of Trajan, etc.), although after Hadrian the privi¬ 
lege seems generally to have been restricted U) 


Empresses' (see list of divi in Beurlier, p. 325f.). 
And, although the worship of the living Emperor was 
not u.sually countenanced in Rome, Uie worship of 
his numen or genius was part of the official reli¬ 
gious system. The oath generally recognized in 
the business of the Empire was by the genius of 
the Emperor (6 dpKos, cf. Apul. Metain. 

ix. 41). In the laws of Salpenaa and Malaga the 
formula for swearing inserts, between Juppiter and 
the penates, first the list of consecrated divi, and 
then the genius of the reigning Emperor. 

None but the worst Emperors followed Caliguls 
in demanding for themselves divine honours during 
their lifetime. Nero did so, and a temple to him 
as divus would have been erected in Rome but for 
its ill omen, ‘ for the honour of the gods is not 
conferred upon the ruler before he has ceased to 
act among mankind ’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 74). Domitian 
established a worship of himself, and was addressed 
at court as ‘dominus et deus’ (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; 
Suet. Dom. 13; Martial, v. 8). Coiiimodus had 
himself worshipped as Hercules, and was fond of 
masquerading witli club and lion-skin (Lamprid. 
Comniod. 8, 9; Ilerodian, i. 14. 9, 16. 2-5).* Aure- 
lian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Emperor of sound 
understanding wiio took to himself the titles of 
divinity (‘dominus etdeus’), but he already had 
conceived tlie idea of giving the Roman autocracy 
an expression no less ceremonious than that of 
Oriental monarchy. What Aurelian conceived 
Diocletian (A.D. 284-306) carried out. Among 
his mea-sures was one to introduce the custom 
of prostration, and to take for himself and his 
colleague the names of Jovius and Herculius. 
When Christianity became dominant with Con¬ 
stantine, worship of the earthly sovereign had, of 
course, to cease. To the forms, however, of the 
old worship a political or social value had come to 
attach which ma<le it difficult to abolish them 
absolutely. The Christian Emperors as late as Val- 
entinian I. (A.D. 364-375J were officially consecrated 
after their death (Ausonius, Gratiar. act. 7), and the 
use of the term divus, in common parlance, of a 
deceased Emperor continued for centuries (Gregory 
of Tours, Hist. Franc, ii. 8; Cod. Just. v. 27. 6, etc.). 
The provincial temples of the Emperor had become 
so much a centre for public festivities, etc., that 
Constantine allowed them to continue, stipulating, 
however, that no rites of pagan sacrifice should 
be performed in them (Wilmanns, Exeinpla Inscr. 
Latin. [1873] 2843, 1. 45 f.). Such temples were 
no longer dedicated to any Emperor personally, but 
to the Imperial Family (^renj Flavia) in the abstract. 
The priests of the Imperial cult and thQ sacerdotales 
(ex-priests) had come to form an important element 
in the cities of the Empire, discharging secular as 
well as religious functions. These, therefore, the 
Christian Empire allowed to subsist. Since, how¬ 
ever, they still bore the insignia of old pagan 
coronati or sacerdotales, there was a feeling 
against them among the relimous (Synod of Elvira, 
Canon 56). Christians did, indeed, accept the 
office {CIL viii. 8348), but Pope Innocent I. (Mansi, 
iii. i()69) pronounced that all who had done so 
after baptism were diac^ualified for the Christian 
priesthood. The municipal fiamines continued 
locally as secular officials with the old name as 
late as Justinian {CIL viii. 10516; cf. Synod of 
Elvira, canons 2 and 3). 

We have seen that the offering of divine honours 
to men arose among the Gre^s as a formality 

1 Such consecration did not, however, imply necessarily the 
persistence of the cult when the Imperial power hod passed to 
other families. 

® It was always, of course, possible for private persons to use 
forms of flattery, and the Imperial portraits which have come 
down to us often represent them in the conventional ffuise of 
some old divlnitj', tne Empresses especially as pemeter; this 
need not signify more than the fancy of some individuaL 
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whose religious significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Can we say the same of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed—cults which endured 
throughout the Grteco-lloman world for more than 
three centuries ? It is obvious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Roman aristocracy, among 
the better educated people everywhere, tne ascrip¬ 
tion of deity to the living Emperor, if not mere 
flattery, as in the case of tlie Augustan poets, was 
no doubt understood in a metaphorical sense which 
emptied it of value properly religious. The better 
Emperors, as we saw, repelled such homage, and 
Ve.s])asian jested on his death-bed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vae, puto, deus fio,' Suet. Vtsp. 23). 

But how, if these practices had so little mean¬ 
ing, could they go on so widely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. (1) 
The practices were not meaningless in so far as 
they reposed upon a genuine sentiment, if not, 
strictly sj)oaking, a religious one. Octavianus 
Ciesar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the following centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up witli tlie Imperial government. Real feelings 
of loyalty to the head of the world-State may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical exjiression, and 
the symbol, according to the conditions of the 
ancient world, could be nothing but a religious 
formality.* The Christians apjieareil rebels to the 
civil power when tliey refusea to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus¬ 
tus. (2) Among the masse.s of the people, among 
those to whom the Emperor was a distant and un¬ 
seen pow'er, some real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of w'or.ship impressed the 
mind insensibly, and in the sphere of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear logical account of themselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acted 
continually to suggest his actual presence. The 
exclamation *0 Kaiaap seems to have been the one 
w'hich naturally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial (Luc. Lucius\ 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impre.ssed itself 
upon the popular mind might it be oelieved that 
he had at death actually become an operative 
supernatural power. Images of Marcus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the penates of Roman 
houses as late as the time of Diocletian, and he 
was believed to reveal the future to men in dreams 
(Capitolinus, Marcus^ 18. 6f.). (3) The cults of 

the Emperor once established served various 
interests incidentally. 'I’ho prestige and profit 
brouglit to its locality by an illustrious temple, 
the festivities and holidays connected with a 
provincial or municipal cult, would tend to perpet¬ 
uate it apart from religious motives ; the motives 
to-day which maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious. So, too, 
the natural instinct of men to form societies of a 
friendly or convivial kinci could be gratified under 
cover of Ceesar-worship, just as they had been 
gratified by -religious associations under 

the Ptolemies (cf. the clubs of Cultorea Augustiy 
0tXo<re/3a<rrol, etc., in Beurlier, p. 258f.). The 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian as v^os Aidwcos 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the social ambitions of the freed- 
man class found an opportunity of gratification in 
the institution of the Au^ustales in the Latin 
cities of the Empire (Boissier, Religion romaine, 
i. 162 f.). 

Deification, we have seen, had not been among 

^ If the Empire was one, some universal reIi(pon was needed 
to extend over its confused variety of national, tribal, and civic 
(fods. Cf. art. C^wsarisal 


the Greeks and Romans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings per sey but of the material or moral 
power of individuals. And under the Roman 
Empire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whme realm by the theory of the State, other men 
might attain deity for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of members of the Imperial family was 
that of Antinoos, the youth loved by Hadrian. 
The Emperor on his death (A.D. 130) encouraged 
the umrship of him as a god; temjiles and in¬ 
numerable .statues were erected to him, and a star 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(DioCas.s. Ixix. 11; Pans. ix. 7; Spart. Had. 14. 
7 ; CIL xiv. 2112, etc.). Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshyiped as a god by 
his native city after his death (Tac. Ann. vi. 18; 
coins of Mitylene), and, similarly, Cnidus voted 
his contemporary Artemidorus n/ial Icdffeoi {Inscr, 
in Brit. Mus.y no. 787). The vote recorded in the 
in.scription was pa.ssed in his lifetime ; but the 
divine honours wore probably not to be ottered till 
after his decease. Apollonius of Tyana, according 
to i'hilustratus, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by large numbers of peojjle (iv. 
31 ; cf. iii. 50); Caracalla built a temple to liim 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued for long 
to be an object of popular worshij) (Vopisc. Aure- 
liany 24). 

The praidice of ottering heroic honours to the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiquity. Such honours were sometimes 
conferred publicly by a city or association as a 
special di.stinction, as,by Tarsus upon the philo- 
.sopher Athenodorus (pseuao-Lac. Macrob. 21 ; cf. 
Head, Hist. Num.y 1887, p. 488); Athens [CIA iii. 
889); Cyzicus [Mitt. A then. ix. [1884] 28 f.).* But 
the private consecration of the dead by their 
relatives and friends became increasingly common 
in Roman times. Cicero resolved on the ‘apo¬ 
theosis’ of his daugliter and designc'd a temple for 
her [ad Att. xii. 36 ; cf. the temple of Pomptilla, 
Riser, grmc. Sic. et It. 607).* The salutation of 
the dead as ‘ hero ’ or ‘ heroine ’ becomes an 
or<linary formula on grave-stones; hpiov becomes an 
ordinary name for a tomb. Tliat many a bereaved 
person who had such an epitaph engraved meant 
to imply that his or her dead ha<l actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is shown 
by such phrases as ‘ Thou livest as a hero, Thou art 
not become a dead thing’ [^^^ w xal vtKvt ovk 
tyivovy Kaibel, Epig. grcec.y 1878, p. 433). But the 
custom of coupling the title ‘hero’ in common 
speech with the name of a dead man became so 
general that it survived in Christian times, ‘ hero ’ 
being now simply an equivalent of 
‘sainted,’ just as in the West divus survived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Deneken, in Roscher, 
col. 2547 f.; Rohde, Psyche^y 646 f.). 

Litkraturk.— -Deneken, art. ‘Heroa,’ in Roscher: Rohde, 
Piyche^y 1907, p. 146f. etc.; Beurlier, Dt divinit ruytwribus 
OU 08 acceptrunt Altzander et successorei eitu (Paris, 1890); 
Kaerst, * Die Begriindung des Alexander- und Ptolemaer-kultes 
in Aejrypten,' Rhein. Mus. vol. lil. (1897) p. 42 f. ; H. von Prott, 

* Das iyKMfitoy fU nroKefialoy und die Zeitgeschichte,' ib. vol. 
Ilii. (1898) p. 460 f.; Kornemann, Zur Geschichte der antiken 
Uemcherkulte (Leipzig, 1901); E. R. Bevan, * Worship of the 
Kings in the Greek Cities,* in the English uUtorical Review, 
vol. xvi. (1901); Breccia, ‘ li diritto dinastico nelle raonarchie 
dei successor) d*Alessandro Magno’ (1903), p. 80 f., In Beloch’s 
Studi d\ storia antica ; Beloch, Griech. Geuch.. vol. iii. (1904) p. 
369 f.; P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rdmische uffur (1007). 
For the Ptolemies : Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemder (\H97), 
p. 12 f.; W, Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenUtUchen 
Aegypien, vol. i. (1906) p. 188f. For Per<?amuni: Cardinali, 
•II regno di Pergamo* (1906), p. 189 f., vn Beloch's Stndi <U 
storia antioa. For Homan Empire: Preller, Riym. Mythologie 

1 There seem even cases where the title ‘ hero ’ is applied In 
public inscriptions to persons still living (Palon, Inscr. pf Cos, 
1891, p. 76 ; cl. CJG, 2683). 

3 Sometimes the dead was reiiresented in the guise of some 
god, esperiallv Dionysos or Hermes. 
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^rd ed. by Jordan, 1883), vol. li. p. 425 (.; Jean Rtfville, La 
Religion d Rome tout let SSv^rtt (1885), p. 80 f. ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Siaaitreeht* (1887), vol. li. p. 766f., 809: Hirschfeld, 
* Zur Oesch. dee rdm. Kaisercultus,* In SB A W for 1888, p. 
888 f. ; Beurlier, Le Culte impirial (1891); Kornemann, Zur 
OetohiehU dtr antiken Berrteherkulte (1901); Wissowa, Jls- 
ligion und KuUut der Romer (1902), In I. von Muller 's Hand' 
buck, p. 280 f. ; Boissier, La Religion romame d*A ugutte aux 
Antonint9 (1906); Toutain, Let Cultes patent dant Vempire 
ro7nain (1907). K. R, BEVAN. 

DEISM.—I. Historical. —The movement of 
religious thought kno\vn as ‘ Deism * was of com¬ 
paratively brief duration. Its rapid rise into 
notoriety, its short-lived prevalence, and its gradual 
subsidence all fall within the limits of a single 
century. Roughly speaking, the beginning of the 
movement was contemporaneous with the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688. Its epitaph was pronounced in 1790, 
when Burke could speak of the Deistic writers as 
already forgotten. Nor is the speedy exhaustion 
of interest dithcult to explain. The conditions 
which combined to direct men’s attention to the 
Deistic problem were transient; and the whole 
dispute was too frigid and too little in contact 
with real life to affect the deeper currents of re¬ 
ligious thought. Superficially, much excitement 
was stimulated, until the air was thick with con¬ 
troversial writings. But, with a few excep¬ 
tions, neither was any conspicuous literary merit 
displayed by the controversialists, nor did their 
ar^oinients penetrate far into the secrets of the 
sfuritual life. This serves to explain why the 
religious debates of the I8th cent, have fadea from 
the common memory more completely than those 
of earlier periods. On the other hand, to the 
student Deism presents special points of interest. 
Englisli religion would never nave reached its 
present condition if it had not passed through the 
stage with which we are about to deal. 

If the movement is to be understood in relation 
to the general development of theological thought, 
it will be necessary to seek for an explanation of 
its origin in a period when the name ‘ Deism ’ had 
not yet come into vogue, and in speculations the 
true issue of which was not anticipated by their 
own authors. Halyburton, in his book entitled 
Natural Religion insufficient (1714), was the first 
to name Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the parent 
of Deism. The charge was endorsed by Leland, 
whose View of the Deistical (1754) contains 

much carefully amassed material, very useful to 
later students. Since then Lord Herbert’s responsi¬ 
bility, whether to his credit or discredit, has been 
commonly recognized, and this in spite of the fact 
that his famous book de Veritate was composed 
with a purpose quite different from that to which 
its arguments subsequently contributed. The book 
deserves an epithet often applied in cases where 
there is little justification for so strong a term. 
It was, without exaggeration, ‘ epoch-making.’ It 
initiated a line of tliought and a method of re¬ 
ligious speculation iiregnant with results, the full 
measure of which has not even to-day been ex¬ 
hausted. No better introduction to the study of 
Deism can be provided than a brief analysis of the 
main theses which Lord Herbert sets out to estab¬ 
lish. The title of the book, given in full, clearly 
indicates the writer’s purpose : de Veritate^ prout 
distinguitur a Revelatione^ Verisimili^ Probabili^ 
et a Falso (Paris, 1624). At the basis of the 
author’s theory is his belief in the existence of 
notitice communes^ or innate principles. These he 
explains in his chapter ‘ de Instinctu Naturali,* 
to be distinguished I)y six marks, viz. Priority, 
Independence, Universality, Certainty, Practical 
Necessity, and Immediate Cogency. Ideas to which 
these marks belong are imprinted on the mind by 
the hand of God. They are axioms, neither re¬ 
quiring nor admitting proof. When dealing with 


the subject of religion, he distinguishes five prin¬ 
ciples exhibiting this primary character, and 
consequently ind^endent of all tradition, whether 
written or oral. They come direct from a heavenly 
source and are common to all religions. These 
five fundamental truths are the following : (1) 
that God exists, (2) that it is a duty to worship 
Him, (3) that the practice of virtue is the true 
mode of doing Him honour, (4) that man is under 
the obligation to repent of his sins, and (5) that 
there will be rewards and puni.shments after death. 
The axiomatic character claimed on behalf of prin¬ 
ciples such as these is open to debate, and Lord 
Herbert’s theories were afterwards subjected to 
damaging criticism by Locke. But, whatever 
opinion be held as to the validity of Lord Her¬ 
bert’s assumptions, it remains true that in his 
works we are brouglit face to face with the prin¬ 
ciples which lie at the root of Deism. Here we 
find a.s8ertion of the competence of human reason 
to attain certainty with regard to fundamental 
religious truths, and insistence upon the indissol¬ 
uble connexion between religion and the practical 
duties of life. This is precisely the theme on 
which the Deistic writers enlarged. The pivot 
of the whole controversy is the disputed question 
of the sufficiency of natural reason to establish 
religion and eniorce morality — a sufficiency as 
vehemently asserte<l by the Deists as it was denied 
by their opponents. 

Much misunderstanding will be avoided If it be remembered 
from the outset that the Deistic controversy was in the main 
philosophical rather than rcligioug. Had it not been so, it 
would have been incorrect to indicate a metaphysician like 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the forerunner of Deism. Dis¬ 
appointment awaits those who expect to find in the writings 
of this period any searching analysis of a living spiritual ex¬ 
perience. The controversy arose not from the attempt of the 
soul to explain to itself its joys and fears in the presence of 
God, but from the desire of the thinker to remove from his 
theory of the world inconsistencies of which he was continually 
becoming more uncomfortably conscious. The details of the 
controversy will show that the chief impulse came from the 
wish to find a way of reconciliation between the then commonly 
accepted philosophic view of the Divine nature and the facts of 
observation. And new facts were the order of the day. It was 
a period of discovery and of the rapid acquisition of all kinds 
of knowledge. Information was pouring in with regard to the 
religious systems of other parts of the earth. It was no longer 
possible to live in a religious world limited by the horizon of 
Western Europe. Travellers were bringing home from recently 
discovered, or re-discovered, countries reports of imposing 
civilizations, in which the sanctions of civil order were pro¬ 
vided by religions of the utmost diversity in origin and 
character. In this way materials for the study of comjmrative 
religion began to be collected, and it became possible to form 
some conception of the bewildering multiplicity of religious 
customs, ceremonies, and doctrines throughout the world. No 
philosophic explanation of man and man’s religious faculties 
could claim to be adequate which left all this mass of new 
material out of account. 

At the same time, other more subtle influences were at work 
stimulating man’s natural desire to unify his knowledge. In 
the domain of physical science the process of unification was 
advancing with unparalleled rapidity. The 8o-c.alled ' natural 
philosophers,’ among whom were numbered the greatest intel¬ 
lects of the day, were engaged in establishing those wide 
generalizations which have formed the basis of modern science. 
The visible success thus achieved, deserving and receiving the 
applause of the world, prompted the philosophic student of 
religion to search for some wide formula that would cover his 
facts as satisfactorily as the formula of Newton covered the 
phenomena of the physical world. 

I. Forerunners of Deism.—It is far from easy 
to form any estimate of the phase of intellectual 
development through which the nation was pass¬ 
ing at the time when it was disposed to accent, or 
at all events to discuss, the novel theory of religion 
which the Deists proposed. English philosophy 
has never flowed in a very wide or deep stream. 
It is a common reproach that as a nation England 
has been in the past, and remains to the present 
day, strangely insu.sceptible to the influence of 
abstract ideas. It is difficult to deny the truth 
of the criticism. Even the controversies of the 
Reformation were in England decided to a great 
extent upon practical considerations. Little atten 
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tion was for the most part paid to the examina¬ 
tion of first principles. An exception to the 
general rule, liowever, is afforded by Hobbes 
(t 1679). Together with other writers of the time, 
he exliibits a strong prejudice against the schol¬ 
astic i>Iiilosophy. In certain respects he repre¬ 
sents, with some characteristic English peculiari¬ 
ties, the Kcei>tical tendency of the Renaissance. 
It was, indeed, cliielly as an exponent of political 
philosophy that he made his mark and arrested 
the attention of Ids contemporaries. Witli tlie 
political theories which he defended, and witJi the 
controversies which ensued, we are not concerned. 
His importance in relation to the course of re¬ 
ligious speculation lies rather in the temper which 
he contributed to produce than in the acceptance 
of his principles by any body of disciples. His 
self-sullicdency, his obvious one-sidedness, his dis¬ 
regard of necessary quaIifi(;ations, and Iiis rigorous 
insistence on the most ])aradoxical conclusions 
from his premisses aroused an angry oj)position. 
Hence it is not surprising to come across tin; state¬ 
ment that, while he had innumerable opponents, 
his sup))oiters numbcre<l but one. It was a true 
instinct which made the men of his time feel that 
the tendency of the Leviathan was in the direction 
of a thoroughgoing inlidelity. The literature of 
the Restoration bears witness to the existence of 
a general opinion that danger was to be appre¬ 
hended from the spread of his influence. Though 
Hobbes himself was utterly opposed to that kind 
of natural religion wiiich afterwards formulated 
itself as Deism, yet he was, in fact, one of the 
pioneers of the movement. As much as any other 
single writer he gave the impulse to religious 
speculation, and, by helpin^^ to shake the old con¬ 
fidence in tradition, contrinuted to the removal of 
one of the main obstacles to the introduction of 
Deism. 

Another and a very different element at work in 
the intellectual life of the nation was derived from 
the influence of the Cambridge Platonists (g.-v.). 
They were a small body standing much aloof irom 
the general lifeof the country, who from the vantage 
ground of academic seclusion surveyed the troubled 
course of the political struggle and the contentions 
of the warring sects. For themselves, they desired 
to establish on rational grounds a Christian philo¬ 
sophy, leaving to others the barren victories in 
the field of popular controversy. In them the 
genuine philosophic instinct to pursue the search 
for ultimate truth was unmistakably present. It 
was their dominant motive. Influenced by the 
wide-spread reaction against the Aristotelianism 
of the Middle Ages, they discovered, in a modified 
form of Platonism, a theory which afforded satis¬ 
faction alike to their religious and to their intel¬ 
lectual requirements. In the forefront of their 
system they placed the conception of the human 
reason as receptive of illumination from the Divine 
source. From the elevation of the standpoint thus 
attained—so it seemed to them—the questions at 
issue between the sects were reduced to their 
true dimensions, and lost the exaggerated import¬ 
ance which had been conventionally attached to 
them. In the speculations of these students the 
ethical motive is markedly prominent. They in¬ 
sisted on the immutability of the moral law and 
on its indm)endence of any positive commands, 
human or Divine. For the most part they were 
inclined to abstain from controversy. But some 
of them found it expedient to meet the theories of 
Hobbes with an explicit refutation. Against his 
materialism, and his speciously simple reduction 
of all human motives to various manifestations of 
self-love, they opposed their Platonic idealism and 
their belief in the existence of moral principles to 
wliich an inviolable obligation essentially belonged. 


At first sight it might appear paradoxical to main¬ 
tain that two systems so consciously and directly 
opposed to one another as those of Hobbes and the 
Cambridge Platonists both helped to prepare the 
ground for the growth of Deism. But it will be 
remembered that the effect of the writings of 
Hobbes has been described as in the main nega¬ 
tive. He heliied to sap the defences of authority, 
whereas the Cambridge School contributed some¬ 
thing more positive, accustoming the minds of men 
to the hope of finding in their own reason a judge 
capable of bringing to an end the weary series of 
doubtful disputations over matters of faith. 

In a still more marked degree is it true that the 
writings of Locke (t 1704) produced an effect upon 
the current of religious thought which he neither 
intended nor approved. Locke was not a DeLst, 
though the reproach w'as naturally enough cast in 
tlie teeth of the man apart from whose inllueiice 
Deism would never have enjoyed the vogue to 
which it eventually attained. \Vliile his relation 
to the movement was unquestionably close and 
intimate, it was at the same time far from simple. 
For not only did the Deists profe.ss to draw their 
inferences from his principles, but many, perhaps 
most, of the opponents of tlie movement likewise 
were convinced adherents of his philosophy. Locke 
may therefore be said to have Iai(f down the 
lines along which the controversy was destined to 
move. This he did, above all, by his short but 
very signilicant work on the Reasonnhleiiess of 
Christianity {W3o ; see art. LoCKK). In the pages 
of the writers who followed along the path where 
he led the way we sh.all find the same ostensible 
attempt to .simplify the ancient faith, at first 
with an apologetic purpose, then with a gradually 
increasing and more overt hostility; the same 
principle of discriminatit>n between the supposed 
valuable and worthless elements of the Creed ; 
the same pre-eminence assigned to the ethical 
teaching of Christianity ; the same conception of 
religion as a moral philosophy and a code of pre¬ 
cepts rather than a power enabling the enfeebled 
will; the same treatment of miracles and prophecy 
as external evidences of the truth of the claims of 
Christianity ; the same anxiety to discover a re¬ 
conciliation between belief in the absolute im¬ 
partiality of the Divine goo<lness and tlie position 
of privilege a.ssigned to revealed religion. It would 
not, of course, be true to say that all these ideas 
were novel when they were propounded by Locke. 
Many of them had already a long liistory behind 
them, and had provided the subject-matter of 
medifeval disputations. But what is worthy of 
remark is that here, for the first time, we meet 
them in systematic combination with one another. 
They are n)ade to converge upon a certain point, 
and to conduct to a conclusion which involves 
certainly the modification, and possibly the re¬ 
pudiation, of important elements in the hitherto 
accepted creed. 

2. Deism in prog^ress.—Those who wish to be 
8U].>plied with a chronological list of the Deistic 
writers may be referred to the work of Leland (.see 
Literature at end). It will be more profitable for 
our present purpose to select certain writers, not 
necessarily tliose of the greatest reputation, but 
those most typical because representative of some 
critical moment in the development of the move¬ 
ment. Of these the first to deserve mention is 
John Toland, who in 1698 published his Chris¬ 
tianity not mysterious^ shmmng that there w 
nothing in the Gospel contrary to Reason nor 
above it^ and that no Christian Doctrine can pro¬ 
perly be called a Mystery. The author claimed 
to be drawing the natural inferences from the pre¬ 
misses of Locke’s philosophy ; and the title of the 
book indicates clearly enough in which direction 
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he pushed forward the argument. Where Locke 
had urged the ‘ reasonableness of Christianity,’ 
Toland would interpret the word ‘ reasonable ’ as 
equivalent to ‘ not mysterious.’ This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step further 
forward along the road which led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The book was of no particular merit, but, owinp: to the highly 
charged condition of the intellectual atmosphere, its publica* 
tion caused a considerable explosion of Indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to bo burnt. 
The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog¬ 
nizance of it, and would have proceeded further, had not the 
Bishops decided, on a point of law, to take no action in the 
matter. Though the ecclesiastical authorities did not move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
accorded freedom of the press when a young author put 
forward such crude and revolutionary views as that ‘neither 
God Himself nor any of His attributes are mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,’ and that so far as any Church allows 
of mysteries it is anti-C’hristian (cf. Wilkins, Concilia, 1737, iv. 
631). Toland desired so to enlarge the jurisdiction of reason as 
to make it co-extenslve with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opposition to the principle of earlier writers,* he 
refused to acknowledge the vahdity of the distinction between 
apprehension and comprehension. What man could not com¬ 
prehend was on that account to be rejected as false. Not 
content with merely stating this general principle, he attempted 
to eive a historical account of the process by which mystery 
had intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element. He pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word ‘ mystery ’ signiUed not some¬ 
thing incomprehensible, but a secret revealed to the initiated. 
Henc e he inferred that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is beyond the reach of human understanding 
was alien from the spirit of original Christianity, and he en¬ 
deavoured to show that a gradual assimilation of the new faith 
to the lower ty|>e of Jewish and heathen religions, the intru¬ 
sion of Platonic philosophy, and the ambitious projects of an 
unscrupulous priesthood were responsible for the deterioration. 

Altbough Toland cannot be credited with any 
large measure of originality, yet his l>ook marks a 
critical point in the gradual cnange of men’s views 
with regard to the comparative authority of reason 
and revelation, A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now substituted 
for that deference which had hitherto been con¬ 
sidered the fitting attitude of the human mind in 
the presence of Knowledge communicated from 
above. Another and more easily recognizable 
result of his rash speculations was connected with 
his theories as to the course of early Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on which the historian of 
that period must depend. In a book entitled 
Amyntor, which was published in 1699, Toland 
himself, taking part in the discussion, endeavoured 
—or so it wa.s sunposed—to undermine the credit 
of Scripture by calling attention to the large mass 
of early Christian literature, and by suggesting 
covertly that canonical and uncanonical writings 
alike were the offspring of superstition and 
credulity. 

Another new departure was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1713, published the Discourse of Free- 
thinkinq occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a 
Sect called Freethinkers. Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation. He advanced beyond 
the point where Toland had left the matter, by 
attempting to provide a theoretic justification of 
the claim to unlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the whole field of moral and 
religious speculation. Toland had himself exer¬ 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of the positive and negative 
arguments in favour of extending this privilege to 
all classes. Collins had the acuteness to perceive 
that the whole of the Deistic argument, involving, 
as it did, an appeal to the reason of the ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a decision in favour 
of unconditional individual liberty to pursue in- 

* tf.o. Bacon, * ConcludaniuB theologiam sacram ex verbo et 
oraculis Dei, non ex lumine naturae aut rationis dictauiine 
hauriri debere' {de Augm. Scient. ix. i.). 


vestigation, and upon a conviction of individual 
capacity to discover the truth. Accordingly he 
set out systematically to prove that the progress 
of civilization has been furthered where men have 
claimed this rigdit for themselves and extended it 
to others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
consequences have ensued wlieiever the privilege 
of free tliought has been withheld. 

In some directions his task was easy. History provided an 
ample supply of examples of the evils vvhicii allena a policy of 
ob-scnrantiHin, coupled with a blind and unintelligent delerence 
to external authority. But lie adopted a much more question¬ 
able position when he maintained that the cause of morality 
would be benefited by its coniiiletc dissf)i'iHtion from all mysteri¬ 
ous sanctions wiiatever. He supported his case hy the assertion 
that the great moral teachers of mankind had appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the reason, of their hearers. It was the 
method of the Prophets, of the AposiUs, of Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, the endeavour to enforce belief hy any other 
means than the plain straightforward a]))>eal to the individual 
reason had been the banc of both Church and State, tlie source 
of moral corrujjtion, the cainse of every kind of discord, dis- 
turbance, and di.saster. Bit,ter attacks are made upon alt pro- 
fes.sional ministers of religion. Invective of this Kind was a 
favourite theme with the Deistic writers, and for various 
reasons, chiefly political, was not distasteful to the public. The 
supposed machinations of the clergy served as a convenient ex¬ 
planation of certain facts in the iii.story of religion, which did 
not easily square with Mie Deists’ t heory of contented reliance 
on the natural reason and instinct of man. From their point 
of view tht; prevalence of patently false religions and the per- 
aistenrt of superstitions were anomalies that had to be accounted 
for. So they sought to save the credit of the natural human 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils upon an 
intriguing, selfish, and idle ]>riesthood. 

Another point to be observed is the markedly utilitarian 
character of the reasoning employed by Collins. In defending 
the principle of freedom of thought he calls attention primarily 
to tf*e desirable consequences which will follow upon its 
adoption. Like many others of his school, he made expediency 
a criterion of ethical values. The spirit of the age, devoted to 
the supposed interests of practical common sense, resented the 
application of any rule except one calculated on the basis of 
consequent pleasures and pains. 

A later work by the same writer is significant of 
the transition to yet another |)lia.se of the contro¬ 
versy, In the Discourse oj the Grounds and 
Reasons of Christia7i Reliyion (1724), Collins for¬ 
sake.? the question of the relative reasonablerieHs or 
unreasonableness of the contents of the Christian 
Revelation, and turns to an inquiry into the 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. It had been a 
recognized mode of traditional Christian apology 
to rest the case for Christianity on two main su^)- 
ports—the corresDondence of NT facts with 01’ 
prophecies, and the miraculou.s powers displayed 
by Christ and the Apostles. So long as the Biblical 
record remained unquestioned and uncriticized, 
this position was strong enough to withstand 
assault. But, now that the spirit of criticism had 
begun to throw suspicion upon the authenticity 
and the good faith of the Biblical documents, 
serious weaknesses in this line of defence revealed 
themselves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical advantage. If the facts were doubt¬ 
ful, what became of the argument from correspond¬ 
ence with prophecy and from miracle? Bo began 
the long debate over the ‘ external ’ evidences of 
Christianity. It was a descent from tlie com})ara- 
tively higher level of an inquiry into the fundamental 
truths of religion to undignilied and often vitupera¬ 
tive disputes over tlie veracity of the Apostles and 
the other NT writers. But, although the tendency 
to substitute this less important issue showed itself 
as early as the third decade of the century, it was 
not till some years later that the change became 
general. 

Christianity as old as the Creationj or the Gospel 
a Repuhlicatxon of the Religion of Nature, was 
published in the year 1730. Its author, Matthew 
Tindal, Fellow of All Souls* College, Oxford, had 
passed through various changes of religious belief, 
and did not bring out this, his best-known work, 
till near the end of a long life. It was at once 
recognized as a noteworthy contribution to the con¬ 
troversy. It was sober and restrained in tone, and 
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on the whole was free from tlie personalities which 
disligure so much of tlic con Lem poi ary literature. 
Tindal collected, arranged, and shaped with con¬ 
siderable skill the arguments on wliich the Deists 
relied, and presented their case in a compact intelli¬ 
gible form. His book marks the culmination of 
Deism, when the movement had reached the height 
of its development, and was not yet aliected by the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. He 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could be done. 
The inconsistencies, mistaken hypotheses, and his¬ 
torical impossibilities which find a place in his 
book belong to the system as such, and could not 
be rernovea without causing the collap.se of the 
whole construction. 

Tindal brought to its logical conclusion the pro¬ 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins. His profes.sed 
purpose was the same as theirs had been—to lay 
down such plain and simple rules as should enable 
men of the meanest capacity to distinguish between 
religion and superstition. Like his prede(“es.sors, 
he rei)udiated mystery and mere deference to 
authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fashion hi.s own religious belief for him.self. 
And, in order to show that it is actually possible 
for every man so to do, he maintained the thesis 
that the ultimate truth of religion is a common 
constituent in all creeds {a{)art from the inlluence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. Hi.s argument may be very bri<‘fly 
summarized as follows : 

The point of departure of Tindal's arjfiinient la found in a 
peculiar conreplioii of the unchan^^cable nature of God, whence 
iH drawn the inference that He will treat all men at all times 
alike in this important matter of supplying them with the 
same .suflicient means of recognizing and discharging the duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial development of the faculty 
of conscience was an idea which was altogether beyond the 
reach of the l8Lh century Deist, It was therefore assumed 
that, from the first, man was in i^oasession of a ready means of 
tAlculating the ultimate conse(|uences of his actions and so secur¬ 
ing his future hapjtiness. Only perversity could lead him astray, 
because God, ‘ that we may not fail to be as happy as possible 
for such creatures to be, has matle our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happiness’(CAmftanifj/ 
OvS’ old, etc., p. 16). ‘The reason of things or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty in all cases whatever' 
(p. 1!)). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
reason is constructed the edifice of natural religion. In making 
this point Tindal was able to avail himself of the opinions 
expressed by orthodox writers. Thus he quotes from Dr. 
I’rideaux : ‘ I^et w hat is written in all the books of the New 
Testament be tried by that which is the touchstone of all 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason which Ood 
has written in the hearts of every one of us from the first 
creation.’ From such a statement it was not unfair to deduce 
the superiority of the truths of natural religion. Tindal, how¬ 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
must of necessity be mere surplusage, adding nothing of im- 
ortarice to man’s knowledge about either faith or morals. In 
is opinion, all laws, whether the laws of nations or of particular 
counlries, are only the law of nature adapted and accommo¬ 
dated to circumstances : ‘ nor can religion, even in relation to 
the worship of God, as it is a reasonable service, be anything 
but what necessarily flows from the consideration of 0^ and 
His creatures ’ (p. 6:1). 

The religion of nature is represented as pos.sessing a perfec¬ 
tion so complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it. True religion, whether externally or in¬ 
ternally revealed, must always be identically the same in its 
contents, and this identity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
in precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot, in fact, 
be superior to that of nature, because no positive command can 
be considered ol>ligatory unless the reason for it be perceived, 
in which case it is equally obligatory on the grounds of natural 
religion (cf. p. 70). Indeed, to suppose anything which is 
merely positive in the sense of being undemonstrable by reason 
(o be a necessary ingredient of true religion, is inconsistent 
with the good of man and with the honour of Ood (p. 141). 

The practical conclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence : ‘ Nothing can be requisite to discover true 
Christianity and to preserve it in its native purity free from all 
superstition, but after a stric.t scrutiny to admit nothing to 
belong to it except what our reason tells us is worthy of having 
God for its author. And if it be evident that we can’t discern 
whether any instituted religion contains everything worth}’, 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine original, except we can 
antecedently by our reason discern what is or is not worthy of 
having Ood for its author, it necessarily follows that natural 
and revealed religion can’t dififer, bec^iuse what reason shows to i 
be worthy of having Ood for its author must belong to natural I 


religion, and whatever reason tells us Is unworthy of hayinj| 
Oo<l for its author cun never belong to the true revealed religioti 
(p. Z‘20). Into this single dilemma is compressed the quint¬ 
essence of Deism. 

At many point.s in the ahove argument it would 
have been pos.sibie tu intervene, had it been^ in 
accordance with the design of this article to find 
particular answers to particular Deistic contentions. 
But no good purpose would be served by tliuB 
taking part in an obsolete controversy. It will, 
however, be useful now to point out some general 
weakne.s8es, which are not peculiar to 'Tindal, but 
arc integral [larts of the Deistic scheme of religious 
philosophy. 

(a) In the first place, it will be noticed that every 
religious truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Age. Whatever truth Chris¬ 
tianity po.ssesses it retains from an original revela¬ 
tion to human reason, co-eval with the Creation. 
Blit in Deistic literature references of this kind to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense. 
For, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes were, os a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. Tt wiis the reason of their own day 
to whicli they appealed, l^ot until later wiis any 
attempt made to discover by hi.storical methods of 
examination what the earlier intellectual ami 
moral condition of the human race had actually 
been. 

(d) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the value of tne Christian religion, and distingui.sh- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Deist 
maintains a consistent silence with regard to the 
Person of its Founder. He has practically nothing 
to say about the [iresent operation of the infiuence 
of Christ in the w’orld. And even stranger than 
his silence is his apparently complete unconscious¬ 
ness that the omission of so fundamental a con¬ 
sideration might vitiate his results. So oblivious 
were the Deists, and many of their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 
Cliristianity, that the very conception of a personal 
union between the believer and Christ would have 
been forthwith dismissed as ‘ enthusiastic,’ and to 
the reproach of enthusiasm the temper of the age 
was morbidly sensitive. 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of supercilious superiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises. 
The Biblical records are not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Abstract 
metaphysical arguments have strangely little in¬ 
fluence upon the course of the Deistic controversy. 
But, from the point of view of the Deist, miracles 
were beneath the notice of the man who claimed to 
be guided by his reason only. At best they might 
serve to arrest the attention of the vulgar herd. 
Religion being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miracles were superfluous. For ‘ duties 
neither need, nor can receive, any stronger proof 
from miracles than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason’ (p. 374). 

{d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
extraordinary incapacity to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. It 
seemed to them as though all would be well if 
only some artificial obstacles in the way of moral 
progress could be removed. The adoption of the 
principle of Latitudinarianisin—the universal re¬ 
cognition of sincerity as the one and only thing 
needful—would not only put an end to all persecu¬ 
tion, but would set free an amount of moral energy 
sullicient to regenerate the world. In Tindal’s own 
words, * this principle, and this alone, would cause 
universal love and benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind; and, did it prevail, must soon 
reduce a new and glorious face of things, or, in 
cripture phrase, a new heaven and a new earth * 
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(p. 413). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, out 
of all relation with the stern facts of the world’s 
condition. 

The time lias now come to pass on to the con¬ 
sideration of the last stage of the controversy, 
when the pivot of the dispute had become the 

xiestion of prophecy and miracle. It was the 

eginning of the end, and yet, when tlie current 
of controversy hrst turned into this channel, the 

ublic excitement rose to a liigher pitch than it 

ad hitherto reached. Nor is it diiiicult to dis¬ 
cover the explanation of this immediate increase 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
tliough not very profound, had yet concerned itself 
in some measure with the hrst principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had moved in a region 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or with comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insufiiciency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the compa.ss of the ordinary understanding. 
Was the fullilment of prophecy a fact or a de¬ 
lusion? Did the Resurrection of Christ really 
occur, or was it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on the part of 
the witnesses? Here were plain alternatives on 
which the book-writers and the pamphleteers could 
join issue. They hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 

Notice has already been taken of the fact that Collins’ bo<ik, 
A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, had containe<l criticism with regard to the commonly 
received views as to prophecy and miracle. Profes-sini; (thougli 
with doubtful sincerity) to write in the interests of Christianity, 
he sou^fht to convict earlier apologists of a serious misrepresent¬ 
ation of the true relation between prophecy and fulfilment. 
The object of his attack was the detailed correspondence be¬ 
tween the two; and he endeavoured to prove the impossibility 
of maintaining the old position, in the light of a sound histori¬ 
cal criticism of the prophecies. Historically the predictions 
did not bear the meaning which the apologists required. If, 
then, the argument from correspondence were to be preserved, 
it could only be by giving to the prophecies in question a 
mystical and allegorical interpretation. Such, Collins argued, 
had in fact been the method of procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT. In accordance with this general attitude 
towards the OT, he defined Christianity as a mystical Judaism. 
It was a plausible phrase, but not likely to commend Chris¬ 
tianity to an age which regarded mysticism with a mixture of 
contempt and dislike. 

This novel representation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity met with an unfavourable reception. For the 
most part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. But, weak as Collins' arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisms of better scholars than him¬ 
self, it must be admitted that bis attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conception of i)rophecy gave an impetus to a fruit¬ 
ful attempt at an investigation of the historical conditions out 
of which the writings of the OT took their rise. It was, in fact, 
an anticipation, however poorly equipped with linguistic and 
archasological knowlerl^e, of the Biblical criticism which has 
been rich in results during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, the attempt to apply the allegorical method 
of interpretation was extended from propliecy to miracle. The 
best known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy Is that of Woolston. It is strange that 
writings which should properly have been disregarded as the 
ravings of a disordered mind should have received the serious 
attention which was actually accorded them. If the author 
could be accounted responsible, then there would be no possible 
defence for the tone and manner of his Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour (1727-29). He has recourse to sugges¬ 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than ofTensive 
to reverent ears. Every miracle, including that of the Resur¬ 
rection, is explained away as the result of a mistake or conscious 
fraud. An utterly impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they were 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an emblematic representation of the 
mystical life of Christ in the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly responsible for what he said, or for his manner of 
saying it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which he is guilty. In his own day, however, the excuse was 
not allowed. The law was set in motion against him, and he 
was sent to prison. 

No particular theological merit belongs to the defences of the 
miraculous element in the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. Sherlock’s Tryal of the 
Witnesses of the Returrection of Jesxu is a characteristic 

specimen of the kind of answer which found favour at the time. 


and was comfortably accepted as conclusive. An elaborate 
parody of legal forms is employed in order to give life to the 
argument. Unquestionably many good points are made, the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exhibited, 
and their unimpeachable character as witnesses vi^;orou8ly 
upheld. But, while considerable technical skill is displayed, 
the vital warmth of a genuine spirituality has given place to a 
frigid cleverness. 

At the stage now reached in our review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
ideas which underlay the movement. A process of 
disintegration had set in. Deistic writers were no 
longer inspired by any genuine impetus of con¬ 
viction, nor was the general public in a mood to 

f ive as much interested attention as heretofore. 

'he controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed through the operation of these 
internal causes. The end, however, was hastened 
by a damaging blow delivered from without by 
one who was equally out of sympathy with either 
side. Hume’s philosophy, though it made little 
stir at the time, was in its ellects fatal to the con¬ 
tinuance of Dei.sin. A movement which had been 
initiated under the influence of the ideas of Locke 
could not survive the tran.sformation which Locke’s 
pliiJosofdiy underwent in the hands of Hume. This 
is a ciimmstance which gives confirmation to the 
view that the inner meaning of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the development of philo¬ 
sophical, rather than of religious, ideas. It was 
because Deism had arisen through the application 
of liocke’s philoso]»hy to the subject-matter of 
religion that its position ceased to he tenable, so 
soon as that pliilosophy was found to issue in 
general scepticism. A little examination of the 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief will 
show how completely he cut away the foundations 
on wliich the Deists iiad built. 

The Deista, as we have seen, had begun by defending the 
pre-eminence of Christianity on the ground that it and it alone 
corresponded with the true religion of nature ; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of their divergence from historic 
Christianity, they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural, as opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for them that religion which any man at any time from 
the beginning of the world was capable of discovering for 
himself through the exercise of his own individual reason. The 
existence of a religion * as old as the Cireation ' was their funda¬ 
mental assumption. It was precisely this assumption which 
collapsed as soon as it was criticized in the light of I..ocke’8 own 
principles concerning the gradual acquisition of knowledge. 
Hume pointed out that the religion of primitive man, so far 
from consisting of a few pure, elevated, and incontrovertible 
truths, must have been a medley of crude beliefs and puerile 
superstitions. * It seems certain that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must first 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
powers before they stretch their conception to that perfect 
being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature’ 
{Works, iv. 421). 

Along these lines Hume developed his Natural Distor^ of 
Religion (1767). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religious 
belief in a barbarous type of polytheism, and sought to provide 
an explanation of the mode in which purely natural influences, 
as distinct from supernatural revelation, transformed this 
primitive faith into something less crude and less full of patent 
absurdities. Such explanations afford convenient cover for 
the insinuation that the final product possesses no real 
supieriority over the rude beginnings, being equally human In 
origin, insecure in its foundations, and destitute of all reasonable 
proof. 

Hume's irorw serves as a very thin disguise for his real 
sentiments. The declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
with which he opens his dissertation, is couched in language 
that would be appropriate in any Deistic treatise ; but its 
insincerity is obvious. With the manifest purpose of under¬ 
mining the common belief in God, he attributes its prevalence 
to the operation of irrational causes. ‘ The doctrine of one 
supreme Deity, the author of nature, is very ancient, has spread 
itself over great and populous nations, and among them has 
been embraced by all ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks that it lias owed its success to the prevalent force of those 
invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acquainted with the ignorance and stupidity 
of the people, and their prejudice in favour of their particular 
superstitions' (iv. 44fi). At the conclusion of the treatise, dis¬ 
carding even this slight veil of sarcasm, and declaring the whole 
question to be a r ddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery, he 
advocates an escape from the (contentions of discordant super¬ 
stitions into the calm regions of philosophy. In this way Hume 
makes short work of the pure original religion by which the 
Deists set such store. Not only had he the best of the arguraenl 
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in contending for liie probability of progress from crude tc 
refined types of religion, but, in the face of the evidence which 
it was easy for him to produce with regard to the condition of 
religion in earlier times and among the uncivilized nations ol 
the world, it was impossible for the fiction of a religion as old 
as the Creation to maintain itself. 

In passing it should be noticed that the strength atjd the 
weakness of ilume s essay on ‘ Miracles' cati be properly aj>preci 
ated only when it is remembered that, throughout llie Deisti* 
controversy, jniracle was treated os the chief evidence of the 
Divine auliiorship of a revelation. From this point of view the 
more startling the event the greater will be the stupor wnich 
it produces, and the higher its value as a credential. Uncon¬ 
scious of the dangers to faith involved in their procedure, the 
apologists degraded miracle to the level of portent. It was a 
blunder of which Hume was quick to take advantage. If Deist 
and apologist alike were v\'iliing to treat miracle as a naked 
sign of arbitrary power, it was not for the common enemy o 
I>oism ami Christianity to set them right. lie was only taking 
up the or<linarv position of the time when he defined miracle as 
a violation of nature ; and, when it is so regarded, with every 
adequate cause for its occurrence eliminated from consideration, 
it is undeniably plausible to contend that no amount of external 
evidence <;an outweigh the inherent improhaliility. 

3 . Writers with relations to Deism, but not 
properly Deists.—Some writers, coiimionly reck¬ 
oned among the Deists, have been intmitionally 
[lassed over in silence. It will be well, therefore, 
to add a few words of explanation why this course 
has been adopted. During the period under review, 
while the Deixts were the most forward and active 
antagonists of orthodoxy, it was not unnatural 
that any writer who maintained iinortliodox 
opinions should Vie reckoned as belonging to their 
camji. Yet obviously tlie classilication is likely 
in some pla(;es to be inexact. It was .so, for 
example, in the ease of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
aiitlior of Ckararteristics (1711). It is no doubt 
true that there are certain points wViich he and 
the Deists have in common, hut the superlicial 
resernhlaiices are more than counterbalanced liy 
fundamental dill'erences. He di.splays the same 
antipathy to priests, and erujiloys the same kind 
of invective against the poisonous influence of 
superstition ; but, while he thus directs his attack 
upon tlie same objective, the principles on which 
he base.s his criticisms are very far from being 
those of the Deists. Their characteristic conceji- 
tion of a law of nature imposed u[>on His creatures 
by the Creator, and enforced liy means of rewards 
and punishments, is absolutely alien from his 
system of thought. For him the ethical standard 
was determined by the dictates of an intuitive 
moral faculty, forming part of the es.sential endow¬ 
ment of human nature. Of this moral faculty 
the effectiveness would indeed be reinforced by 
theistii! belief, V>ut is not dependent on it, whereas 
in the Dei.stic system the .sense of moral obligation 
is derived from the recognition by man of his 
relation to his Maker. 

Since the existence of God was of comparatively little moment 
in liOrd .Shaftesbury's sisteni, he cannot properly be styled a 
Deist; and in sume ways he exhibited a positive antagonism 
to their mode of thought. For e.xainple, he raised a much needed 
protest against the undue prominence given to hedonistic con¬ 
siderations by both parties in the controversy. He found an 
appropriate object for his wit in exposing the shallowness of 
the conception by which ethics was degraded into an elaborate 
calculation of pains and pleasures. The pointed weapon of 
ridicule is effectively used in his hands. Unfortunately, in his 
references to religion his satire frequently degenerates into a 
sneer. The defenders of religion winced under his sarcasms, 
and retaliated by calling him a Deist. But there was little 
ustification for the charge. The word ‘ Deism ’ would cease to 
lavc any definite connotation if it were made to cover systems 
so radically divergent as those of Shaftesbury and Tindal. 

If there is little ju.stification for ranking 
Shaftesbury among the Deists, there is even less 
for assigning a writer like Mandeville to their 
company. The Dei.st may not liave been remark¬ 
able for any particular moral excellence, but at least 
he was eminently respectable. There is no reason 
to question the sincerity of his desire to further 
the cause of morality, and to lend hi.s aid in raising 
a barrier against the encroaching tide of mortd 
laxity. Such was not the purpose of Mandeville. 
He i» cynical enough to set out on the title-page 


of the Fable of the Bees (1714) the thesis that 
private vices are public l)enelits, and in his ojiening 
inquiry into the nature of moral virtue adopts the 
conclusion that it is the political oHspring which 
Flattery has begot upon Fride. Intrinsically the 
l)ook is as worthless as it is paradoxical, but it 
raised a laugh, and its sophistical arguments in 
favour of .self-indulgence ensured its popularity in 
circles where every moral restraint was regarded 
with contemptuous inditl'erence. 

Leland, the contemporary historian and critic 
of Deism, devotes as much as a third of his work 
on the Deistical writers to a consideration of the 
work.s of Lord Bolingbroke. It is a clear indica¬ 
tion of the high importance which was at the time 
attaclied to tliis attack on the claims of revelation. 
VVlien Leland wrote, Holingbroke’s collected writ¬ 
ings (with Life by I). Mallet), of which the one Iiere 
mo.st relevant is his Letters on the Study and Use 
of Jlisto7'y {written in 1738), were newly published, 
having been issued po.sthiimouMly in the year 1754. 
The ellect of tlie book, however, was almost 
ami Dr. Johmson’s .sentence, in which he con¬ 
temptuously described it as a blunderbuss wliich 
tlie author had not re.solution enough to fire off 
in his lifetime, is a more accurate ajiprai.sement 
of it than Leland’s elaborate criticism. The old 
sneers at priestcraft, the old arguments in favour 
of a purely rational religion, re-appear. But 
there was no new point to make ; and Deism 
was too far gone in decay to be revived even by 
Lord BoHngbroke’s name and his ‘five pompous 
volumes.’ In England, Deism was to alt intents 
and pur})0se9 defunct, though about this time 
a kindred movement on the otlier side of the 
Channel was exhibiting fresh vitality under new 
*orms. 

4 . The foreign movement.—Deism such as we 
have been describing was so native a product of 
English thought, with a form so markedly deter¬ 
mined alike by the strength and the weakness of 
the English mind, that its transplantation to a 
foreign soil could not be accomiilished without the 
Host profound modification of its character. When 
Dhe ideas to wliich the English Deists had first 
given expression were taken up by French 
exponents, new elements were introduced which 
gave to the resultant product a very difl’erent 
quality. Thus, what had been Deism in England 
became in France anotlier movement, witli a 
character and history of its own, which cannot 
properly be handled in this article. At the .same 
time the history of Deism is not complete unless 
account be taken of the fact that it is the parent 
stock from which sprang the French movement of 
reaction against traditional belief. 

It is significant that both Voltaire (t 1778) and 
Rousseau were largely indebted to English sources 
’or their inspiration. During the years wliich the 
’ormer passed in England (1726-1729), he gathered 
rnpressions which he afterwards systematized and 
elaborated into a philosophy of religion. As a 
friend of Lord Bolingbroke he naturalfy came into 
close contact with men who, whether secretly 
or openly, sympathized with the Deists. The 
’deas which he derived from this intercourse were 
n keeping with the bent of liis mind. Moreover, 
his peculiar abilities enabled him to give them 
a keener edge and a wider range than they had 
posses.sed in the hands of the English writers. In 
France the conceptions characteristic of Deism 
'ound a soil more favourable to their rapid de- 
elopment than England had ever afforded them. 
The logical French mind, impatient of compromise 
and qualification, insisted rigidly on the necessary 
jonsequences of abstract principles, where English 
jjonclusions had been influenced by numberless 
practical considerations. And, further, the con- 
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ditions of social, political, and ecclesiastical life in 
France were such as to accentuate the criticisms of 
those who were opposed in spirit to the prevailing 
order. Resentment against repression manifested 
itself in a sharper opposition to the unbending 
at titude of authority. In proportion as an extern^ 
submission to rule was enforced, so was an internal 
passion for revolt stimulated, especially in the 
domain of religious thought. So marked was the 
opposition between the old and the new points 
of view, tliat Deism l>ecame almost at once idcnti- 
tie<l with an anti*ecclesiastical movement. Instead 
of aiming at a transformation of the old theology 
into another pattern, as had been the object of the 
earlier English Deists, the French representatives 
of the movement advocated a general repudiation 
of theology and the substitution of an undogmatic 
religion in place of Roman Catholicism. To this 
end Voltaire applied the weapons of his caustic 
satire, and the rhicyclop?edists added the weiglit 
of their accumulated knowledge. Indeed, Diderot 
(t 1781) and his school represent a further stage in 
the downward transition from Deism towards 
Materialism. With him even that residue of 
natural religion which Voltaire would have ietaine<l 
bocanu! a mere superfluity, resting on no secure 
foumlation of reason, and therefore destined to 
disapjiear before the advance of intclletitual en¬ 
lightenment. See art. Encvci.oimcdisis. 

'This tendency to a bare Materialism was to 
some extent checked by the influence ot Rousseau 
(t 1778 ), who was at once the product and the 
cliampion of a rea(!ti(jn against the stifl'ness and 
coldness of a cramped Rationalism. In the fact 
that he thus rej)reseuted the protest of <;ornmon 
sense against the hare negations of Materialism is 
to be found the explanation of his wide popularity. 
But tlje eH’ect which he produced must not be over¬ 
estimated. Whatever may have been the result 
of his political speculations in hastening the crisis 
of the Revolution, his influence upon religious 
thought was not more than evanescent. Though 
his genius galvanized for a time into fresh activity 
some of those ideas which had been the stock-in- 
trade of the Deistic writers, he could not restore 
to them the real vigour of life. Deism had had 
its day. The intellectual opposition to the super¬ 
natural element in Christianity was about to 
assume another form. A new criticism and a new 
apologetic were destined to arise, constructed upon 
lines determined by the new metaphysical theories 
of Kant. 

5 . Permanent results.—Controversies upon which 
the attention of thinking men has been focused 
can neither pass away without leaving some 
definite mark on subsequent theology, nor be 
appraised at tlieir proper value unless the character 
and extent of their permanent results bo taken 
into account. It will therefore be necessary to 
ask what lasting contribution was made by Deism 
to English theological thought. It is almost a 
matter of surprise to find on examination how 
comparatively scanty is the residuum which has 
stood the test of time. But sometliing no doubt 
has survived. To some extent the Deists were 
successful in establishing their principle of the 
appeal to human reason, even while in their own 
application of it they showed little skill or power 
of discrimination. It is noteworthy that they 
called in, as arbiter of the dispute, the common 
sense of the ordinary man, and, as witness, the 
trained skill of the expert. Obviously, the critical 
questions which were raised could not be settled 
without thorough investigation by men who had 
devoted years of study to the data of these problems. 
A new class of Bible students arose who professed 
to apT>roach their tasks with minds entirely un¬ 
biased by any dogmatic considerations. Whether 


they were as free from prejudice as they tliem- 
selves 8 U})posed, is open to question. At any rate 
the Deists gave an impulse to liiblical criticism, 
the benefit of which still makes itself felt. It 
has not been forgotten that the same methods of 
scientific inquiry must he applied to sacred as 
to profane history. What lias now become a 
commonplace of theology was first insisted upon 
by the Deists. That they should have led the 
way in this direction is so much to their credit. 

Again, the appeal to the common sense of those 
who make no claim to any professional knowledge 
of theology has remained markedly characteristic 
of Englisli religion. The religious public, as it is 
called, is disinclined to divest itself of responsibility 
by seeking shelter behind the jironouncements of 
authority. Conscious of inability itself to under¬ 
take in detail the processes of eritieism, it insists 
on seeing the results openly displayed. The debate 
between the champions of tradition and of innova¬ 
tion is not carried on behind closed doors, but in 
open court. The public <ie.sire to follow the 
argument and form for themselves an intelligent 
estimate of the issue. This feature also of our 
religion.s life is in great measure the outcome of 
the Doistic movement. 

'file Deistic controversy left no more important 
legacy behind it than the ajiologetic method of Bp. 
Butler (t 1752). The Analo(jy {IIM) may always 
be rea<l with profit, but its true greatness cannot 
be rightly appreciated unless the argument be 
viewed in its proper setting as an answer to the 
Deistic attack on Christianity. What calls for 
remark is Butler’s careful and guarded exposition 
of the principles of religious evidence in opposition 
to the exaggerated insistence by the Deists on 
certain aspects of the truth and their correspond¬ 
ing neglect of other equally important considera¬ 
tions. It is most interesting to observe how free 
he is from any undue bias against his opponents’ 
point of view, how far he is ready to go with them, 
and how sincerely, unhesitatingly, and fearlessly 
he recognizes the validity of their ap})eal to reason, 
while brushing aside their pretentious claim to be 
the only ‘Free-thinkers.’ It is just because he is 
thus frank in his acknowledgment of the ultimate 
authority of human reason tnat he is able to insist 
with eflect on the limitations imposed by ignorance, 
inseparable from our finite condition. He did an 
inestimable service to religion when he exposed 
>vith relentless logic the absurdity of the claim 
that all things in revelation should be made trans¬ 
parently intelligible to the human mind. It was 
another service of scarcely less value when he made 
men realize that revelation consisted ex hypothesi 
of a scheme composed of a large number or inter¬ 
related parts, not one of which can be legitimately 
criticized except in its full context. Tliese were 
preci.sely the considerations which the Deists over¬ 
looked. If they have now become the truisms of 
theology, it is because Butler first expounded them 
as the necessary corrective to the crutfe speculations 
of Deism. See, further, art. BuTLER. 

An allied but distinguishable reaction against 
the temper of Deism reveals itself in the idealistic 
philo.sophy of Bp. Berkeley (t 1768), who, like his 
contemporary Butler, was moved to indignation at 
the unintelligent superficiality of the prevalent 
unbelief. To him it ajipeared that the decay of 
faith was in the main due to the general acceptance 
of a faulty mettxphysic, inherited from Locke. 
The Christian verities were rejected on the plea 
that they did not approve themselves to the 
philosophic intellect. But the philosophers were 
themselves responsible for creating unnecessai 7 
intellectual difficulties. It was they who had 
raised the dust, through which, as they com¬ 
plained, they could not see. Berkeley directed hii 
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itriticisni against the half-developed Materialism 
which was tlie orthodox iiietaphysic of the day. 
His rejection of Locke’s conception of the real 
existence of extended matter was accounted 
paradoxical, and on that account chiefly attracted 
attention both favourable and unfavourable. But 
it is sometimes forgotten that this Immaterialisn] 
of Berkeley was only part of his system. It was 
the foundation on which he huilt. It led on to his 
conception of the world as the perpetual manifesta 
tion of the spiritual presence of God. Thus he 
delivered a powerful prote.st against the view that 
the evidence for the existence of God can be 
disclosed only through a long and intricate process 
of inference. In opposition to the commonly 
accepted cold mechanical outlook on the universe, 
he preached the doctrine of a continuous communi 
cation between the Divine and the human spirit 
through the medium of sensible experience. To 
him the material world was the language of God 
jiildressed to the spiritual ear, and charged wdth an 
iiilinite signiticance for those who would address 
themselves to the task of its interpretation. It 
was too high a concej)tion to commend itself to the 
temper of the I8th century. Nevertheless, the 
impulse towards a religious idealism which Berkeley 
initiated ha.s not been altogether without eflect. 
His teaching, which originated in opposition to 
Deism, has remained to this day part of our 
ilieological heritage. See, further, art. Behkelev. 

The religious protest against Deism which found 
expression in the wti tings of Butler and Berkeley 
was carried further by Law and Wesley, but wdtn 
a characteristic diflereiice. The two bishops had 
met the Deists on the held of intellectual reason¬ 
ing. 'riiis w'as not the method which commended 
itself to the judgment of the mystic and of the 
revivalist. They api)caled from the intellect to 
the verdict of the religious consciousness. Perhaps 
the statement should be made w ith some qualiflca- 
tion with respect to Law, since in the treatise 
which he composed against Tindal his mysticism 
does not yet ajipear. 

In the Case 0 / lieason (1731), Ijaw appealed without scruple 
to the logic of intellect; moreover, he possessed the power of 
marshalling his arguments with skill and clothing them in apt 
language. Before the inscrutable mystery of the Infinite he 
[jrostraled himself in silent submission, and with a feeling of 
profound reverence yielded a willing obedience to the message 
of revelation. It Is strange to find Law at this time referritig 
to miracles as the proof of revelation. A little later he discovered 
a method of statement more congenial to his natural tempera¬ 
ment. In the place of controversial argument he substituted 
the positive atfirmations of the mystic’s experience. In opposi¬ 
tion to Tindal he had taken a low view of the range of human 
reason, and this position he consistently maintained, but In the 
writings of the mystics he found it stated that man possessed 
a faculty of spiritual intuition incomparably more efficacious 
than reason in the attainment of Divine wisdom. In Christian 
mysticism, Law discovered a system which afforded satisfac¬ 
tion to his religious instincts ; and he strove to influence others 
in the same direction, by means of writings which are a strange 
compound of deep spiritual insight and fanciful imaginations. 
But in the 18lh cent, the message of the mystic was voxclamantis 
in deserto. The seed fell on barren ground, where it had no 
opportunity of germinating. 

Law founded no school of English iny.sticism. 
Though there w'ere many who, like himself, recoiled 
from the irreligionsness of Deism, there were few 
ready to follow^ whither he led the w'ay. He was 
liefore his time, and has perhaps more disciples at 
the present day tlian he had in his own lifetime. 

The same recoil from Deism, hut under yet an¬ 
other asjicct, is illustrated by the life and work of 
John 'Wesley (t 1791). Proumndly influenced by 
Law’s exainiile and ethical teaching, he difl’ered 
widely from him in temperament, and was alike 
ignorant and impatient of the mystical tendencies 
to which the older man resigned himself. Em- 
phatically a man of action, he gave expression to 
the protest of the practical religious consciousness 
against the religious impotence of Rationalisni. 

It mattered little whether the liationalism was of 


the type preached by Tillotson or of that preach^ 
by Tindal. In either case it had proved miserably 
ineflective in stemming the tide of inlidelity and 
immorality. Wesley came forward at the precise 
moment wlien there was a wide-spread and despair¬ 
ing consciousness of the utter sterility of mere 
argument about religion. Boldly discarding the 
discredited appeal to the intellect, he addressed 
himself to the ineradicable religious instincts of 
mankind, their sense of sin, their longing for 
forgiveness, the hopeless unrest of tlie soul to 
which no vision of God has come. In pressing 
home his appeal he touched the hearts of multitudes 
by means of those very Christian doctrines which 
the Deists had found too irrational for accei)tance, 
and had made the butt of their shallow satire. 
The fall of man, the fact and the malignant 
influence of original sin, the ofl'er of redemption, 
the mystery of the Atonement—these were the 
topics han(lletl by the preacher round whom the 
crowds gathered in their thousands. There could 
not have been a more complete repudiation of the 
whole temper of which Deism was the expression. 
The stale arguments were allowed to drop into 
oblivion. Tliere was a return to older methods of 
less intellectual pretensions. The proof of religion 
was sought no longer in the appeal to natural 
reason, but in the letter of Scripture and in the 
experience of daily life. 

Thus the ri.se of W^esleyanism coincided with 
the extinction of Deism. Not that Deism dis¬ 
appeared because the problems which it had raised 
had received linal and conclusive answers. On the 
contrary, many of these problems involve mysteries 
w hich, it is probable, will always remain inscrut¬ 
able to the linite mind. It is no discredit to the 
apologists of the 18tli cent, that in such ca.ses they 
had no solution to oiler. done all that 

could be expected of them. They had shown the 
alternative creed of the Deist to be weighted with 
difliculties as great as those which he hoped U) 
e.scape by his rejection of Christianity. They had 
jointed to a way of reconciliation between the 
ights of reason and the claims of faith. It was 
not until this work had been accomplished that 
the Evangelical Revival could exhioit the un 
diminished spiritual energy latent in authoritative 
and traditional religion. Then began another 
stage of religious history, a period even more 
distracted wdth controversy than that which we 
have been passing in review. liut the struggle 
was over new' issues. Deism was forgotten. 

II. FlJlLOSOPniCAL.—i. View of God’s relation 
to the material and the moral world.—The word 
Deism,’ besides serving as the designation of an 
historical religious movement, has been commonly 
used to describe a particular view of God’s nature 
and of the depenclence of the world upon Him. 
Between the two uses of the word a connexion 
exists, of which some notice will presently be 
taken, hut it would be a mi.stake to suppose that 
philosophic Deism was necessarily the accepted 
creed of the Deists of the 18th century. Indeed, 
some w'ho bore the name would at the present day 
be called Theists. But the distinction now made 
betw'een Deism and Theism did not then exist. 
The two exjjre.ssions were used indiscriminately, 
""t is only in later times, since the study of the 
jhilosophy of religion has been prosecuted with 
;reater attention, that to the wmrd ‘Deism’ has 
been attached a more defined and exact connotation. 
We proceed to ask, What is the meaning conveyed 
by the word in this later and more abstract sense? 

Tlie great question concerning the relation of 
lod to the world has received a vast number of 
difterent amswers. To classify into distinct groups 
the various solutions proposed is no easy matter. 
It U difficult to draw lines of division, w lien the 
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fKradations are almost imperceptible, though at the 
two extremities members of the same series may 
stand in conspicuous opposition to one another. 
Hut, since some form of classification is necessary, 
it has been found convenient to separate views as 
to the being of God into two divisions, according 
as thev !ip])roxirnate to Pantheism on the one hand 
or to Deism on the other. With the second only 
are we here concerned. Let it he borne in mind 
that our subject of study is not a definite school of 
thouglit sharply outlined and admitting historical 
treatment. It is ratlier a vague inclination or 
bent of mind, which in varying degrees is con¬ 
tinuously present in human thought, and occasion¬ 
ally, coming prominently to the front, becomes 
the dominant factor in religious and philosophic 
systems. 

Deism approaches the ultimate problem of the 
universe with a self-satisfied confidence painfully 
out of proportion to the difficulty of the task of 
finding a solution. With little sense of reverence 
for the mystery that lies behind all outward 
appearances, it accepts an answer suggested by 
anthropomorphic analogies, and framed in actcord- 
ance with uncritical prepossessions. Common 
sense admits no obstinate questionings as to the 
independent existence of the external world, nor 
does it (!are to inquire too curiously what njay be 
the real character of liuinan freedom. It rests 
content with the common assumptions of daily life. 
The Deist, adopting these assumptions as h:s 
starting-point, finds comparatively little tlifficulty 
in constructing his theory of God and the world. 
He is ready to acknowledge a Creator. In order 
to account for the existence of the material world, 
it is necessary to assume the existence of a First 
Cause, at whose command creation took effect and 
the cosmos entered on its life. But the Deist’s 
conception of creation is essentially restricted. 
The fabric of the univer.se is supposed to stand to 
God in the relation which the instrument bears 
to its maker. The heavens are the work of His 
hands, just as the watch is the work of the watch¬ 
maker. As the craftsman determines the charac¬ 
teristic properties of his machine, the correlation 
of its j)arts, their positions and their functions, so 
is God conceived to have dealt with the world. He 
brought it into being and ordained its laws. He 
imparted to it once for all the energy which serves 
as the driving power of the stupendous mechanism, 
'rhe Deist recognizes in God the ultimate source of 
matter and motion, and, consistently with this 
conception, admits the possibility of occasional 
interferences on the part of the Deity. But, though 
the possibility of such interference is granted, the 
probability is called in question. It seems more 
in accordance with the principles of Deism that 
Nature should he left to work itself out in obedience 
to laws originally given. Any suggption of a 
deviation from the established order is re.sented, 
as though to admit it were to be wanting in due 
respect for the inviolable majesty of God’s un- 
changeahleness and the original perfection of His 
work. A perfect machine, it is supposed, would 
not require from time to time to be adjusted by its 
maker ; nor would the Unchangeable introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from the 
first reflected His omniscience and omnipotence. 

Similarly based on anthropomorphic analogies, 
and subject in consequence to similar defects, is 
the Deistic conception of the relation of God to 
the moral world. He is the supreme Governor, 
the author of moral as of physical law, but as 
remote in the one region as in the other from the 
particular cases exhibiting the working of His laws. 
He is thought of as filling the part of legislator 
and judge to the universe of moral beings; and 
these analogies, derived from the organization of 


human society, are treated as though they were 
entirely adeouate not only to illustrate, hut even 
to exj)lain, Ilia supreme authority. The moral 
law is assumed to he suiliciently well known by all 
for the practical purposes of life. Pains and 
pleasures, present and future, are attached respect¬ 
ively to its infritigement and its observance. 
Men are automatically punished and rewarded, in 
strict accordance with their deserts. In the moral 
as in tlie physical world there is neither need nor 
room for tne special interposition of the supreme 
Governor. 

Whatever shortcomings such a view of the 
nature of God may have,—and they are both obvious 
and important,—yet in some respects it tallies with 
the promptings of the religious instincts of men. 
It is opposed to Materialism, avoiding the desperate 
neces-sity of ascribing to matter an independent 
eternal existence of its own. Nor is God reduced, 
as in Pantheism, to a mere abstraction, an im¬ 
personal suhstratuin of the universe. He is a real 
person, standing over against the world and man. 
Human personality also is preserved. Man retains 
his freedom, and justice is done to his responsibility. 
As he sows so shall lie reap, according to laws that 
admit of no exception. Ubvioii.sly in these ideas 
there is much that is true, and the truth is of that 
positive kind to which appeal must he made in 
practical exliortation and the enforcement of 
ethical teaching. But with the truth is mingled 
much error. The consequent weaknesses of Deism 
are both theoretical and practical. 

2. Defects in conceptions of Creation and Finite 
Existence.—Deism labours under the disadvantage 
of being a dualistic explanation of the world. Nut 
indeed that it is explicitly so. The charge would 
be repudiated. But the repudiation means no 
more than that the Deist is unconscious of the 
fact, having been content to leave unexamined 
many of the conceptions with which he deals. 
Notably is this the case with the idea of Creation. 
The God of the Deist is, in fact, a demiurge who 
has shaped into a cosmos a matter essentially alien 
from Himself. And, though the Deist replies that, 
according to his teaching, matter is not shaped 
by God but called into being by His creative word, 
the answer is unsatisfactory. For this creation 
of an alien matter out of nothing presents, on 
examination, insuperable difficulties. There is 
nothing to bridge the gap between the Creator and 
His creation. Nor is any attempt made to find in 
the nature of God any motive towards the act of 
creation. Kecourse is had to the conception of an 
entirely arbitrary and inexplicable act of power. 

Equally lacking in depth is the Deist’s view of 
the problem of finite existence. P'roin his stand¬ 
point the words ‘ in God we live, and move, and have 
our being’ are destitute of any real significance. 
F'or to all intents and purposes he conceives of the 
world as existing indepenaently of the Deity. The 
essential dualism of the conception is disguised, 
not removed, by laying stress on the origination 
of one form of existence from the other. Whatever 
may have been the relation of the two at the 
moment of creation, the finite, as it now is, pos¬ 
sesses a substantial independence of the Infinite. 
The apparent simplicity of the view is gained by 
the abandonment of any attempt to reach the 
conception of an underlying unity. 

A further weakness of Deism is disclosed as soon 
as the relation of the moral law to the will of God 
becomes the subject of discussion. For it is pre¬ 
cisely here that those analogies with earthly rulers 
on which the Deist relies break down and fail the 
inquirer at the most critical point of his investiga¬ 
tion. For, if the analogy of legislation be pressed, 
tlien it will appear as though the moral law were 
determined arbitrarily according to the Divine 
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will and pleasure. Its necessity or inevitableness 
seemingly disappears. On the other hand, if the 
iudicial kinction of the Supreme Governor be put 
in the forefront, and the moral law be regarded as 
existing in the reason of things, and requiring 
only to be enforced by the Divine power, then it 
would seem as though the freedom of God’s actior 
were limited by a rule superior to Himself. Fron 
this dilemma the principles of Deism oiler no way 
of escape. If the externality of God in relation to 
the world, physical or moral, be assumed, then in 
some way or other limitations and restrictions are 
placed upon the Divine nature. In the one case, 
God is left confronted by an independent materia: 
world ; in the other case, by an independent law 
of right and wrong. And the very essence of 
Deism lies in its assumption of God’s externality. 

Theoretic unsouiulness is attended with practical 
delicicncics. Deism has not been without injurious 
edect on those who have adopted it as their creed. 
If it be admitted that man’s highest spiritual life 
is attained in proportion as he rises to communion 
with (iod, tlien it must be confessed that Deism 
can never carry the soul up into this region. The 
appearances of the world, however intricate in 
design and prodigal of beauty, convey to the heart 
no message significant of the indwelling presence 
of (iod. The most that the Deist niay legitimately 
do is to follow hack a many-linked chain of infer¬ 
ence to a point in the far past when God, at the 
moment of creation, was in contact with His world. 
In a universe so conceived, man feels himself left 
to his own resources. A cold tribute of perfunctory 
worsiiip is all that he is likely to oiler to a God 
whose arm is never stretclied out in answer to 
prayer, whose ear is never open to the supplication 
of tlie penitent. Man learns to think that his wel¬ 
fare depends entirely upon the accuracy of his know¬ 
ledge of those general laws by which the course of 
the world is determined, and upon his skill in 
adapting liiniself to them. There is stimulated in 
him a spirit of self-suIRciency and self-assertion as 
towards God, and a certain hardness and lack of 
sympathy towards his fcllow-ruen. 

Deistic premisses do not positively exclude the 
possibility of revelation, but create a stronj' pre¬ 
judice against it. For revelation is a species of 
miracle, and open to all the objections which, in 
the mind of the Deist, bear against the miraculous. 
It is an interference with the regular course of the 
world. In some forms of Deism the idea of a 
Divine interposition is accepted without hesitation 
or sense of incongruity. But further consideration 
is likely to suggest the thought that the need for 
interference with the world is due to some original 
weakness of construction ; and the Deist, in his 
anxiety to ujdiold the credit of the First Cause, is 
led to deny first the need for, and then the fact of, 
revelation. 

Deism is a curiously unstable system of belief. 
It could hardly be otherwise, considering that the 
premisses from which it sets out are wanting 
in consistency and in definiteness. Beginning by 
assuming the unqualified correctness of a few of 
the trutlis which appeal to the religious instinct, 
it reaches at lengtii a position in flagrant contra¬ 
diction to fundamental religious beliefs. The 
utility of prayer and the possibility of communica¬ 
tion between God and man are ideas which have 
always found a home in the unsophisticated 
religiojij '-"msciousness ; yet these are the ideas 
which Deism finally discovers to be incompatible 
with its teaching about the Divine nature. And, 
when these ideas have been repudiated, there 
follows the gradual encroachment of an irreligious 
temper, and the elimination from life of the 
effective power of religion. Though nominally i 
belief in God he retained, it becomes wholly in- I 


oiierative—the furniture of the mind rather than 
the inspiration of the heart. 

3 . Examples of Deistic systems.—Deism in the 
sense which we are now investigating we liave 
defined to be a tendency of thought. It is a 
tendency which for the most part has been counter¬ 
acted by stronger forces. But occasional examples 
in the history of religion and philosophy prove that 
it is capable of gaining the ascendancy. Apart 
from the influence of revelation, the drift of ethnic 
religions has been in the direction of Polytheism 
and I’antheism rather than towards the opposite 
extreme of Deism. For men are swayed more 
easily by their emotions than by their reason, and 
to the feelings the colder system of Deism is less 
attractive than tliese other forms of error. The 
most conspicuous example of a religion in whicli 
Deistic forms of thought are paramount is Con¬ 
fucianism, wliich exhibits a characteristic combina¬ 
tion of qualities and defects. In particular, there 
is a decorous recognition of heaven as the source 
from which man derives his nature, although, for the 
attainment of virtue, little importance is attached 
to tlie communication between God and man. Its 
ideal includes the observance of an exacting moral 
code, blit docs not rise aliove this level. Sin as an 
offence against God, and virtue as trustful depend¬ 
ence on His help, are conceptions that find no place 
in a system which is almost pure Deism. 

Stoicism is another, but less complete, illustra¬ 
tion of the w'orking of the same tendency. The 
insistence on the law of nature, and on the universal 
order extending through the world, is a thoroughly 
‘ Deistic ’ idea. So also, in several respects, are the 
ethical notions of the Stoics, their em[>liasis on the 
power of the will, and their doctrine of man’s self- 
sufliciency. These indeed are points on which they 
set juecedents followed in later times. For the 
18tli cent. Deists, familiarized through a classical 
education with the writings of the ancient Stoics, 
drew much of their inspiration from this source. 
On the other hand. Stoicism contained ideas irre¬ 
concilable with pure Deism. Its Pantheism, though 
far from being consistently developed to its logical 
issues, is suflicient to differentiate it from any 
system in which God is as.sumed to he personally 
distinct from the world. In ethics, its rejection 
of all utilitarian considerations is opposed to the 
characteristic temper of Deism. Tlius, though 
there is a genetic relationship between Stoicism 
and English Deism, the offspring differed in some 
essential features from the parent. 

Its marked preference for the Deistic explanation 
of the universe accounts in large measure alike for 
the strength and the weakness of Muhammadanism. 
No one will deny that the effect of the teaching of 
Islam is to produce in its adherents a very real and 
deep reverence for God, the all-powerful Creator 
and Ruler of the world. At the same time the 
oppressive sense of a great and unbridged gulf 
between God and man checks and thwarts the 
natural action of man’s religious instincts. Great 
as is the regularity with which the prescribed 
forms of devotion are observed, the worshipper 
adores an infinitely distant God. The specifically 
Christian conception of freedom of access to the 
Divine throne is conspicuously absent. When 
petitions for particular benefits are offered up, 
they are addressed (at any rate in many parts of 
the Muhammadan world) to inferior powers 
rather than to God. This degradation of prayer 
is remarkable evidence of the obstacle which Deism 
oppo.ses to the exercise of man’s highest spiritual 
kinction, communion with his Maker. 

After all, the classical example of the Deistic 
tendency is to be found in the 18th cent. Deists; 
and herein lies the justification for attaching to 
".he same word an historical and an abstract sense. 
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In the writings of Toland, Collins, Tindal, and 
other historical Deists is contained the exposi¬ 
tion of precisely those ideas which combine to 
make up Deism in the abstract. Not, indeed, 
that in any single one of these writers is Deism 
,c>gically rounded off and cleared from all incon- 
listencies. Men seldom press their princi^)les to 
the uttermost; nor were the Deists, with their lack 
of philosophical acumen, likely to be exceptions to 
the rule. Side by side with arguments which in 
effect exclude Goif’s direct action on the world, they 
placed statements of belief which the most exacting 
Theist would hnd irreproachable. Gradually the 
logic of events disclosed the true implications of 
their princi|des, with the result that Deism was 
either repudiated in favour of a return to historic 
Christianity, or exidianged for avowed infidelity. 
See, further, art. Theism. 
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DELHI.— The name applied specially to the 
modern city of Sli:ilijahanal)ftd on the right hank 
of the Jumna (lat. 28 38'5H"N.; long. 77“ 16'30" E.), 
and generally to a collection of ruined cities, 
covering an area of about 45 sq. miles, in the 
neiglihourhood. Clast^itying these cities from N. to 
S., we have (1) Firozabad of Firoz ShAh Tughlaq 
(c. A.D. 136(.)), a<ljoining modern Delhi on the 
south ; (2) Indranat or Indraprastha, associated 
witli the earliest legends of the Aryan occupation 
of the Jumna valley, the foundatiun of which by 
Yudhisthira and his brothers, the five Pandavas, 
is recorded in the Mahahliarata; the site was 
reoccupied by Ilurnayun and Slier ShAli (c. 1540); 
(3) Siri, fortified by Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) ; (4) 
Jahftnpanfth, the space between old Delhi and 
Siri, which was gradually occupied and ulti¬ 
mately connected with the cities N. and S. of 
it (c. 1330); (5) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rft6 
PithorA, the original Delhi of the Pathan invaders 
in the 12th century ; (6) TughlaqabAd, built by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq (c. 1320). Modern Delhi, 
or ShalljahftnAbad, named after the Emperor 
Shahjahan (1628-58), may be said to date from 
about 1650, the famous palace being first erected 
(1638-48), and forming the nucleus of the new 
city. The cities thus enumerated contain a vast 
variety of architectural remains, some of the 
greatest interest and beauty. Here it is po.ssiVJe 
to name only a few of those most closely connected 
with the religious beliefs of the successive occu¬ 
pants of this Fiistoric site. 

In the first place, Delhi contains two of the 
famous inscribed pillars of the Emperor A^oka 
iq.v.), erected about 250 B.C. The inscriptions 
contain the code of moral and religious precepts 
promulgated by this great ruler. These pillars, 
one of which stands on the historic ridge, the 
other in the ruined city of Firozabad, were re¬ 
moved to Delhi in A.D. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
the former from Meerut in the United Provinces, 


the other from Topra in the Umballa district o* 
the l*aniab. The pillar on the ridge was much 
injured by an explosion early in the ISlh cent. ; 
that at Firozabad is in an excellent state of [)reser- 
vation, and is the most interesting of all the 
Asoka pillars, ina.smuch as it is the only one on 
which the invaluable Seventh Edict is inscribed. 
Another interesting Hindu relic is the iron pillar 
which stands near the Kutah Minor in Old Delhi. 
It was erected by a certain Haja Chandra, and 
may be dated approximately A.D. 400. It is a 
marvellous example of the skill attained by the 
Hindu metallurgists of the time. Close by, the 
mosque of Outh-ud-din was rebuilt out of the 
materials of one or more Jain temples. One 
cloister, with rows of finely carved pillars, remains 
in good preservation. The innermost court of this 
mosque, with its corridors and west end, was built 
in A.D. 1191, and the screen of arches, the glory of 
the building, was erected six years later. The 
splendid tower, the Qutb or Kutab Minar, named 
after its founder, was completed by Shams-ud-diii 
Altamsh (1211-36), who aiso extended the great 
mosque. Much controversy has arisen regarding 
the piirjjose for which this tower was erected. 
Fergusson (p. 506) denies that it has any con¬ 
nexion with the great mosque at the south-east 
corner of wliich it stands. According to him, 

'it was* not desif^jned ajs a place from which the niiieddin should 
call the prayers, though its lower gallery may have been 
used for that purpose also, hut as a tower of victory,—a Jaya 
Stainhha, in fact,—an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus 
could only too easily understand and appreciate.’ This view 
appears to be mistaken. 

Cunningham (Archaeological Reports, iv. p. ix) 
shows that it is distinctly called a inazarmh, or 
mua??in’s tower, by the Syrian geographer Abulfida 
(A.D. 1273-1345), and he cites several examples of 
early mosques which have but one mindr each. 
The inscriptions al.so prove that this w'a.s the pur¬ 
pose of its erection. 

The lovely Alai Darwaza, or gate of Ala, was 
built by Ala-ud-din Khilii (1205-1315). Close by 
is the beautiful tomb of Sliams-ud-din. 

'Though small,’ writes Fergiisson, ‘it is one of the richest 
examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan purvmses that 
Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, though the 
builders still display a certain ina))tne88 in fitting the details to 
their new purposes. ... In addition to the beauty of its details, 
it is interesting as being the oldest tomb known to exist in 
India. He (Shams-ud-dinJ died a.d. 1236.’ 

Among the other interesting and beautiful 
mosques, of which Delhi possesses such a large 
number, the following may be mentioned : the 
Kala or Kalafi Masjid, built in Firozabad about 
A.D. 1380, is interesting as an example of the early 
so-called Pathan style. The fa^tade of the mosque 
of Slier Sliah in the PurAna Qila is, says Fanshawe 
(p. 228), ‘ quite the most striking bit of coloured 
decoration at Delhi, and has been satisfactorily 
restored. . . . The interior is extremely fine, the 
pattern in the pendentives below the dome being 
very elfective.’ ‘The Janii Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque of Shahjahan, built in 1648-60, is,’ says 
Fergusson (p. 600), ‘ not unlike, in plan, the Moti 
Ma.sjid of Agra (q.v.), though built on a much 
larger scale, and aeforned with two noble minarets, 
which are wanting in the Agra example; wdiile, 
from the somewhat capricious admixture of red 
sandstone with white marble, it is far from possess¬ 
ing the same elegance and purity of effect. It is, 
however, one of the few mosques, either in India or 
elsewhere, that are designed to produce a pleasing 
effect externally.’ This great rnosoue, huilt close 
to the palace, seems to have rendered it unnecessary 
to erect a private court chapel within its walls. 
When a Moti Masiid was added by Aurangzib, the 
building w^as small, and, though pretty, auite un¬ 
worthy of the place, and illustrates the rapid 
decadence of Muhammadan ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture after the time of Shahjahan. 
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Delhi is equally rich in the number and variety 
of its sepulchres. liiimayQn, the second MujL^ha! 
Emperor, lies in a stately tomb. ‘ In mere beauty,’ 
says Fanshawe (n. 230), ‘it cannot, of course, com¬ 
pare vvitli the 'lAj at Apra, but there is an effect 
of strength about it whicli becomes the last restini;- 

{ )lace of a Moghul warrior wliose life was marked 
)y many struggles and vicissitudes ; ami most 
people will probably prefer its greater simplicity 
to either the son’s [Akbar’s] tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, or the grandson’s [Jahangir’s] tomb at 
Shadara, near Laliore.’ The dargdh^ or shrine, of 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and the other Chishti 
slirines at Ajmir, the Kutab and Pakpattan, are 
the places most revered in all India by Muliam- 
madans. His story is fully given by Fanshawe 
(n. 236), who believes that there is no ground for 
tne popular legend which attributes the origin 
of 'fliuggee to him. He died at Jlelhi in a.d. 
1324, ana the buildings—the gate of which bears 
the date 1378—are mostly due to the Emperor 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq. Hound the resting-place of 
the saint are many beautiful and interesting monu¬ 
ments. 'I’hat of Jahanara Begani, the faithful 
daughter of the Emperor ShabjahAn, bears the 
touching epitaph ; * Let green grass only conceal 
my grave ; gra.s8 is the be.st covering of the grave 
of the meek.’ Close by is the tomb of the un¬ 
fortunate Emperor Muhammad Shah, who died in 
1748, in whose time Delhi was captured and 
sacked by the ruthless Persian, NAdir Shah. If 
not a triumph of de.sign, its beautiful pierced 
marble screens are admirable. Near these are the 
earlier tombs of the poet Amir Khu.sru, who died 
in 1324, and of the historian Khomlamir—the 
latter not being now' identifiable. 

Litbratcrk.—F or the history and antiqultiea of Delhi, see 
H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi, Past and Present, London, 1902: 
J. Fergiisson, Uistory of Indian and Pastern Architecture, 
ed. J. Burgess, London, 1910, p. 600fl. ; A. Cunningham, Arch 
ecological Survey Reparts, vol. ii. p. 132 fT. ; W. H. Sleeman 
Rambles and Recollectimis, ed. V. A. Smith, London, 1893, ii, 
139ff.; R. Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Uvper 
Provinces of India, London, 1828, ch. xix.; Carr Stephen, 
The Archceology and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 1876; 
A. Harcourt, New Guide to Delhi, 1873. 

W Crooke 

DELIBERATION.—Deliberation is a complex 
mental state, preceding, and issuing in, choice or 
decision. It is a fundamental characteristic of 
personal consciousness, due to the fact that a mind 
lurnished with experience is generally confronted 
with alternative possibilities. There is in the child 
a long and interesting genetic period before full¬ 
blown deliberation is born. This early dawning 
stage, before self-consciousness has arrived, and 
while the processes of decision are below the idea¬ 
tional level, ha.s been called ‘deliberative 8Ugge.s- 
tion.’ While life is still on the organic and 
impulsive level, co-ordinate sense-stimuli confront 
one another, and there is a corresponding conflict 
of motor-reaction.s. 

Baldwiu, in his Mental Development (p. 127), gives » good 
example of this primitive type of deliberation. A child of eight 
months, under his observation, formed the habit of scratching 
the face of its mother or nurse with its finger-nails, until, as a 
result, the close proximity of any face was a sufficient sugges¬ 
tion for it to give a violent scratch. To break the habit, the 
child’s f.ather slapped its fingers each time it scratched, and 
after a few experiences the habitual reaction was checked. 
W'hen a face approached the child, it would grow solemn and 
quiet, and gaze at the face, hardly moving a muscle; then, 
after a trying period of balance, it would either suddenly 
scratch or turn away to something which its father provided as 
a counter-attraction. 

Out of this organic and neural stage the higher, 
full-grown type of deliberation evolves. These 
instinctive and impulsive motor processes, with 
their corresponding emotional tones, are gradually 
registered in consciousness and furnish the basic 
memory-material for real deliberation. The alter¬ 
natives now in conflict are more or less clearly 
envisaged, and in turn occupy the centre of the 


mental stage, until one alternative dominates 
attention and is selected, though throughout life 
conscious deliberation is only rarely necessary. 
Organized, i.e. habitual, reactions determine a very 
large part of our choices, and, though we often 
delay action becau.se of inhibitory tendencies, such 
delay is not nece 8 .sarily deliberation. Much of our 
deliberation, again, does not rise to a clear cogni¬ 
tion of alternative ends. Blurred images, fitful 
feelings, di.sconnected words, or a system of mental 
‘labels,’ often stand for the act of deliberation, 
and we oscillate from one alternative to the otlier 
w'ithoiit a clear fore(;a.st of the grounds at issue, or 
the ends in view. Moreover, w'e are often relieved 
of the necessity to deliberate by the dynamic char¬ 
acter of idea.s. Many of the acts of a normal 
person are ideo-motor, that is to say, the idea itself 
IS propulsive enougli to sweep <lirectly and un¬ 
hindered into action. All ideas would thus produce 
action ( 1 ) if they were suflicieritly propulsive, and 
( 2 ) if they did not meet conflicting situations in 
the mind. It is this complex conflict of ideas, of 
reasons, of motives, of practical means, that forces 
deliberation upon us. 

The inhibitory situation which blocks impulsive 
tendencies or ideo-motor action, and which involves 
indecision and deliberation, may be, and often i.s, 
the marginal, or fringe, consciousne.ss that forms 
the background to the idea in full focus. We 
cannot tell why we do not act upon the idea which 
points u.s towards any end. We feel an indescrib¬ 
able restraint that cliecks our impulses and holds 
us from action. As W. James puts it: 

‘No matter how sharp the foreground reaaons may be, or 
how imminently close to bursting through the dam and carry¬ 
ing the motor consequences their own wav, the background, 
however dimly felt, is always there; and its presence . , . 
serves as an effective check upon the irrevocable discharge’ 
(Prine. of Psychology, il. 629). 

The period of hesitation, balance, or deliberation 
may be indefinitely prolonged ; but usually, by 
processes which are largely sub-conscious, the 
‘ reasons * for one alternative over the other, or for 
one possibility over the others, come into clearer 
focus, stay fixed in attention, and plainly dominate; 
and the mind settles into a deci.sion. 

The moral significance of this inward balance, 
this weighing of alternatives, is obvious. All 
higher ethical behaviour has its rise here. The 
person who deliberates is no longer at the mercy of 
the solicitation of instinct, impulse, or a sucfden 
thought; for all these motor tendencies are now 
forced to run the gauntlet of well-organized inhibi¬ 
tions. Each idea must dominate, if it is to dominate 
at all, by finding its place in the complex whole of 
a formed consciousness by adjusting itself to the 
ground-swell of a fashioned character. 

A genuine moral decision, a self-determined 
action, is arrived at only when the permanent core 
of the self has found expression ; and that is 
ordinarily reached through serious reflexion and 
exhausting inner struggle, which is deliberation in 
its deepest significance. 

Lithratur*. •— J. M. Baldwin, Mental Develomnent, New 
York, 1895, al»o Feeling and Will, do. 1895; H. Hdnding, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 1892; G. Spiller, Tm 
M ind of Man, do. 1902; A. Bain, Emotions and Will, do. 
1869 (*1880); J. Sully, Human Mind, do. 1892; W. James, 
Principles of Psychology, New York, 2 vols., 1891 (^1906), also 
Psychology {a briefer course), do. 1892. 

Rufus M. Jones. 

DELICT.—Considerable difficulty exists in re¬ 
gard to the definition of the term ‘ delict ’ in Roman 
law and in systems of modern law founded on the 
Roman. The difficulties are not so great, however, 
as those which attach to the definition of ‘tort,* 
the term which, on the whole, corresponds to it in 
English law. English lawyers have failed to pro¬ 
duce a perfectly satisfactory definition of the latter 
term, and it is probable that it really represents, 
as Markby (Elements of Law, p. 347) savs, a false 
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classification. Usage, due to historical accident 
and variety of jurisdiction, has excluded from the 
English term cases which in principle fall under it. 
The definition of ‘ delict’ in General Jurisprudence 
ought to give the essential principle underlying the 
te^nicalities of particular legal systems. 

Moyle {Justiniani Institutiones, lib. iv. pt. 1, 
note) says : ‘ A delict is usually defined as a viola¬ 
tion of a jus in rem which generates an obliga¬ 
tion remissible by the private individual who is 
wronged.’ He finds fault with this definition, as 
admitting cases where the party injured is only 
entitled to recover damages. According to Moyle 
{ib.), true delicts possess three peculiarities: they 
^ve rise to independent obligations; they always 
involve dolus or culpa ; and the remedies oy which 
they are redressed are penal. Sohm {Institutes^ Eng. 
tr.^ 1901, p. 432), on the other hand, includes su3i 
non-penal actions under actions arising from delicts. 

The above definition seeks to distinguish ‘ delict,’ 
as generating an obligation remissible by the private 
individual, from ‘ crime.’ This is to adopt Austin’s 
distinction between civil and criminal injuries ; for 
he holds that the distinction consists in a mere dif¬ 
ference of procedure, viz. whether the offence is pur¬ 
sued at the discretion of the injured party or at that 
of the State {Lectures on Jurisprudence^, p. 405). 
Blackstone (iv. 6), followed by Holland {Elements 
of Jurisprudence p. 320), regards the distinction 
as turning on whctlier the wron^ is one against 
individuals as individuals, or adects the whole 
community as a community. Again, some have 
regarded the very circumstance whetlier mere re¬ 
dress is given for loss suffered, or whether, on the 
other hand, a penalty is inflicted for wrong done, 
as the distinguishing feature between civil and 
criminal injuries. If the latter line of distinction 
be adopted, what Moyle considers an essential of 
all delicts would become the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of crimes as contrasted with delicts. 

In English law, wrongs to property to which no 
ethical censure attaches are included among ‘torts.’ 
Pollock {Law of Torts'^, p. 18), in order to maintain 
intact the features of dolus (‘wrongful intention’) 
or culpa (‘negligence’), and consequent penal culpa¬ 
bility, as essential ingredients in those torts that 
are delicts, regards the torts from which these 
features are absent as obligations arising, not ex 
delicto, but quasi ex delicto. Tliis leads to the 
distinction between delicts and garm-delicts. By 
some there is said to be no distinction in principle, 
delicts beingthose wrongs which were made action¬ 
able by the old civil law of Rome, ^'wa^i-delicts 
those which were made actionable by the legislation 
of the prajtor. If, however, we take the instances 
given in the Institutes of Justinian, —a fudge who, 
corruptly or through ignorance of law, has made a 
suit his own, and an innkeeper who is responsible 
for the loss of property of his guests,—we see a 
distinction perfectly analogous to that between 
contracts and 7 ii<m-contract 8 . As in some cases 
the law establishes a tie or obligation between 
the parties, the same as would have existed had 
there been a contract between them, so, in other 
cases, it establishes an obligation similar to that 
which would have arisen, had a delict been com¬ 
mitted. The point of difference between a contract 
and a owa.n-contract is that one is formed volun¬ 
tarily oy the person bound, the other is formed 
involuntarily. In like manner, in the case of a 
delict, there is voluntary action—action from which 
it is possible to abstain ; in the case of a quasi- 
delict, the obligation arises from an act or position 
in regard to which the person bound has had no 
option. The judge must decide the suit. The 
innkeeper is bound by the act of the thief. There 
may or may not be dolus or culpa. It is true that, 
in the case of the corruptly decided suit, a voli- 
voL. IV.—35 


tional element is present. The involuntary ele¬ 
ment arises from the law which forces on the judge 
the position of having to decide the suit. Yet this 
very case shows that dolus or culpa may be present 
in gwflwi-delicts. If this is the true point of dis¬ 
tinction between delict and gwa^i-delict, it justifies 
the profound comment of Austin (styled by Pollock 
[pp. cit. p. 18] ‘ p(‘rverse and unintelligent criti¬ 
cism’), which implies that there is no essential 
distinction from the point of view of legal classi¬ 
fication between gwasi-contract and owa^i-delict 
(Austin, op. cit. p. 914). The only possible distinc¬ 
tion must be that stated by Austin : that, in the 
one, the obligation arises from services rendered; 
in the other, from wrong done or services omitted. 

Litkraturb.— of Justinian, Saiidars’or Moyle’s ed.; 

Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence^, London, IHO.'i; T. E. 

olland, Elements of Jurisprudence^^, Oxford, 1900; W. 
Markby, Elements of Law 3, do. 1885; F. Pollock, Law of 
Torts^, I^ndon, 1007 ; A. Underhill, Law of Torts^, do. 1906. 

George J. Stokes. 
DELOS.~See Amphictyony. 

DELPHI.—See Amphictyony, Oracles (Gr.). 

DELUGE.—I. Meaning of the term.—The 

word ‘Deluge* (Lat. diluvium, Fr. dUuge, ‘a 
great flood ’) has been very generally used to denote 
the Bible Flood (Heb. ‘?? 39 ) recorifed in Gn 6-9^^ 
It is commonly understood to imply that the 
Noachian Flood, as the narrative naturally sug¬ 
gests, covered the surface of the whole world, and 
that all men and all terrestrial animals perished, 
excepting those providentially saved in the Ark 
(see esp. 721 -M 

II. Supposed confirmation of the Bible Deluge. 
—So considered, the Deluge formed, it was once 
believed, a very important epoch in the world’s 
history. 

1. Attention was called to the marked difference 
between the extinct species of animals which lived 
before tlie Deluge, and whose fossil remains are 
found in various geological strata, and those in 
existence at the present day; nor does it seem 
always to have been realized that this distinction 
is in itself an argument against tlie literal truth of 
the Bible narrative, according to which all species 
of animals should have survived, or God’s purpose 
must have failed. 

2 . A more cogent proof of the general truth of 
the Bible story seemed to lie in the fact that 
Deluge stories, or stories in which a great Flood 
forms a more or less prominent part, are remark¬ 
ably frequent in the folklore of tne ancient litera¬ 
ture of peoples scattered over the greater part of 
the world. It has been confidently argued that 
these all originated in the great universal Deluge, 
of which they were more or less obscure traditions 
handed down from their ancestors—Sliem, Ham, 
and Japheth. Moreover, special stress was laid on 
the extraordinary accuracy with wdiich the memory 
of certain details had in some cases been preserved 
(see below, IV. A. v,). 

III. Reasons for not accepting a universal 
Deluge.—The belief in a universal Deluge has 
long been abandoned by well-informed writers. 

1. It was found impossible thus to account 
satisfactorily for the various races of mankind and 
their distribution. Ethnological research suggested 
the existence of races altogether independent of 
the Bible system, who survived the Flood and 
were themselves descended from a pre-Adamite 
stock (see ANTEDILUVIANS). 

2 . But the most fatal objections are those that 
arise from a study of the natural sciences. 

(a) Geology, as now understood, gives a very simple and 
credible account of the history of the world by natural agencies— 
shrinkage, gradual sinkings and upheavals, deposits by action of 
animalculee and otherwise, the action of heat, water, and ice, 
etc., in which a Deluge finds no place. It Is, in fact, absolutely 
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impossible, unless we may postulate a period In which the sur* 
(ace of the earth was so even that all the water possible at any 

f 'lven time could have covered it os one vast ocean. But even 
f this ever were so, such a Deluge would find its analogue, not 
In the Bible Flood, hut In the ‘ deep ' (Uh6rri) of On 1*-*. 

(b) The study of comparative Zoology has abundantly proved 
that there is no defluUely marked division between extinct 
species of animals and those of the present day which could be 
accounted for by such a break in the nistory of the animal world. 
In fact, the extinct species, as, e.g., the trilobite, ammonite, and 
ichthyosaurus, had died out countless ages before man appeared 
on the earth, and by the operation of natural laws which still 
prevail. 

(c) The same also Is true of plant life and its history. And in 
this connexion it may be observed that the Bible story, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the Akkadian (see below, IV. A . vi. (m)), says 
nothing of the preservation of vegetation, the greater part of 
which must have perished had the Flood lasted a year. 

3 . To the unscientific mind, liowever, the most 
striking difficulties are those which arise from the 
obvious improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
of the story of Genesis itself. 

Most of us have from childhood, through the Influence of 
pictures and toy-arks, been accustomed to imagine Noah’s Ark 
as a great vessel with a huge raised hold in the middle. But 
there is nothing in the Hebrew n;in or in the Bible narrative to 
suggest anything of the kind. The Ark was rather a huge box 
with a closed door and dark windows, which had to he opened 
for its inmates to look out. There were no sails or oars, no 
sailors to navigate this strange structure or cell Noah what he 
wished to know. The box, nevertheless, floated safely across 
what one would naturally have supposed a stormy sea (see Gn 7^*, 
and cf. .\kka(lian story [V. A. 1.]), and that for presumably some 
hundreds of miles to the mountains of Armenia (Ararat). Large 
as this box was, it was infinitely too small to contain sevens of 
all clean animals, and pairs of unclean animals, as we now knoio 
them. But this is what the story requires, unless we are to 
suppose—a thing highly improbable in itself, and opposed to 
geological records—that there has been a very large evolution 
of species sijice that, geologically speaking, recent period. Those 
animals, thus huddled up together, are tended and preserved for 
apparently a whole year with necessarily huge supplies of food 
of various kinds—animal and vegetable. In a word, four men 
and four women were able to do, u nder such conditions, without, 
it would seem, the slightest difficulty, what taxes the utmost 
skill and ingenuity of zoologists with such space and under such 
conditions as are possible in our Zoological Gardens. Imagine, 
for example, the hippopotamus or the seal a whole year without 
water, or the polar bear cooped up for a single year in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a ‘ room ’ in the Ark 1 But even these difficulties 
are hardly so bewildering to the imagination as those connected 
with collecting the animals and getting them into the Ark. If 
we attempt to realize the journeys necessary to the Tropics and 
the Arctic regions, to islands and continents, to raaralies and 
mountains and seas, the difficulty of capturing all these animals 
alive, bringing them back and getting them into the Ark, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible, except 
bv a series of miracles, of which the story in the Bible gives no 
hint. The whole is narrated in a simple childlike waj' by those 
who evidently did not see the difficulties, and obviously could 
not have seen them then os we see them now. 

4 . A farther ground for not accepting as literally 
true the Bible Deluge story will be found by com¬ 
paring it with parallel stories of similar origin 
which will presently be discussed. It will be 
sufficient to observe here that diverging accounts 
of any supposed event tend of themselves to cast 
suspicion on any one of them, unless that is 
obviously the source of the rest, which certainly 
cannot be proved of the Bible story. 

5 . To these difficulties may be added, in con¬ 
clusion, the general difficulties in accepting as 
historically and literally true the early chapters 
of Genesis, of which the Deluge story forms a 
part. One who on scientific grounds rejects the 
literal truth of Gn 1 , or on mythological grounds 
that of Gn 2. 3, would very naturally feel some 
hesitation in accepting the Deluge story, even if it 
presented no serious difficulties of its own. 

IV. Explanations of Deluge stories discussed.— 
But, if such a Deluge as that described in the Bible 
is impossible, at least without a series of improbable 
miracles, how else explain the prevalence of that 
belief among so many and so far-separated peoples ? 
An attempt to answer this question will lorm the 
chief subject of this article. It involves a com¬ 
plicated inquiry. The Deluge, or Flood, stories in 
uestion vary so greatly that a really adequate 
iscussion would carry us beyond our necessary 
limits. The reader will grasp the full force of the i 


arguments given only if he studies for himself the 
stories os given by Andree and in other sources 
here referred to. The course now proposed is first 
to give the answers which have already been 
suggested, with such illustrations and comments 
as may help the student towards a satisfactory 
solution, and then to discuss separately some of 
the more important stories or groups of stories on 
mainly ethnological or geographical lines. 

Speaking generally, then, the following five 
explanations have been given of the prevalence of 
Deluge, or Flood, stories among different races of 
mankind : that they are {A) traditions of the Bible 
Deluge; {B) traditions of independent, generally 
local, Hoods of greater or less extent; {0) pseudo¬ 
scientific explanations of natural phenomena or 
the like; (D) parts of cosmological systems ; {E) 
Nature myths. In point of fact, comparatively few 
writers have adopted any one of these theories 
exclusively. Cheyne, for example, in his article 
‘Deluge,’ in EBr*, made a marked distinction 
between a Delu^^e proper—a supposed submersion 
of the whole world—and partial floods, which may 
have given rise to Deluge stories. Certainly few, 
whatever general theory of Deluge stories they 
may hold, would fail to recognize that the Chinese 
.story, at any rate, is based on the tradition of a 
local flood. 

A. The traditional origin of Deluge stories .—Is 
the belief that the many and various Deluge stories 
of different parts of tlie world had their common 
origin in the Flood described in the Bible, borne 
out by the stories themselves in detail and by 
what we may reasonably infer as to their history ? 

i. Andree lays special stress on the fact that 
there are many parts of the world where no Deluge 
story has yet been discovered, such as P^gypt and 
Japan. There are others, such as Afri(5a, where 
they are very rare. It is therefore, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, an exaggeration to say, 
with some writers, tliat the tradition of a Deluge 
of some sort is practically universal, or even, as 
Lenormant maintained (Orig. i. 489), among all 
except black races. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be recognized that P’lood stories are very 
numerous, and that they are found among nations 
scattered far and wide over the world. 

ii. Exceptions must be made of a large number 
of stories which have evidently a local origin. 

iii. Account must be taken of the influence of 
missionaries in unconsciously, or even consciously, 
changing and developing folklore, and of tne 
difficulty which the savage mind has in dis¬ 
tinguishing clearly between old and new, and its 
frequent tendency to paint the old in new colours. 
It was the avowed policy of many missionaries to 
make Bible stories more acceptable by combining 
them with ideas with which their converts were 
already familiar. Moreover, the missionary, 
through whom the Deluge stories were in many 
cases originally communicated, was a prejudiced 
witness. He had a very natural wish to find con¬ 
firmation of an event which ho believed to be 
undeniably true, and which it seemed impiety to 
deny. No wonder if, without the least wish to 
deceive, he encouraged his heathen convert to give 
him the kind of information he desired, and, in 
reporting it, unconsciously assimilated it still more 
to the familiar Bible story. Andree (p. Ill) has 
given an interesting example of the way in which 
natives were sometimes asked leading q^uestions. 

iv. That many of the Deluge stones current 
among uncivilized tribes were actually coloured by 
Christian influence becomes evident on examina¬ 
tion of the stories themselves. For it will be 
found that— 

(a) Those Biblical details on which so much 
stress is sometimes laid are often attached to a 
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■tory entirely unlike the Bible Deluge narrative, 
both in character and in purpose. 

Thus the sending out of the raven and the dove by the old 
man who had found refuge from the Deluge in a boat on one of 
the Rocky Mountains (D(in6 Indians) is altogether meaningless, 
and yet, according to I’etitot, it is almost exactly similar to the 
Bible incident, except that a fir-branch is substituted for the 
there unknown olive-branch. A still more interesting variation 
is fotind in a story as told by the South-American Macusi tribe, 
in which a rat sent out to investigate matters came back with an 
ear of maiise in its motilh. Here the Biblical motive is combined 
with the common feature among Indian Deluge stories of sending 
out animals to procure land (see below, IV. U. (a)). 

{b) The Deluge stories which thus resemble the 
Bible narrative in some of its details often betray 
their Biblical colouring by mixing up other familiar 
Bible stories, such as the creation of woman and 
the Tower of Babel. 

When we read in the story of the Macusi just referred to that, 
when the Good Spirit created the first man, the latter fell into a 
deep sleep, and on waking up found a woman standing by his 
side, we are not surprised to hear the incident of the rat and the 
ear of maize. In a story of the Papagos, in Arizona, it is the 
hero of the Deluge, Montezuma, who, disregarding the warning 
of the Great Spirit, builds a house that should reach to heaven, 
which is destro^'ed before its completion by lightning from 
heaven. In the story of the Washo, a Californian tribe, the 
slaves are compelled by their masters to build a temple as a place 
of refuge from any future Flood. When a great earthquake 
with a terrible rain of fire occurs, and the temple sinks up to its 
dome in the Tahoe lAke, the masters clamber in vain on to its 
top, from whence they are hurled by the angry god. Andree 
remarks here that the building of the temnle is evidently a 
modern feature alien to the customs of the tribe, and certainly a 
domed temple is not a very ancient feature. That the purpose 
of the temple is not worship, but escape from the Flood, would 
seem to suggest an early adaptation of the Tower of Babel story. 
It would thus be a parallel to the story of the neighbouring 
Papagos, and to that of the Mandans (see IV. d. vi. («)). 

(c) Speaking generally, what have the appear¬ 
ance of traits due to Christian influence are found 
most frequently in those countries where Christian 
influence has been longest at work, especially on 
the American continent. 

V. 'J'he argument from Biblical details in Flood 
stories is in any case hazardous, as it proves too 
much. We And details not given in the Bible 
narrative also repeating themseives in a most 
remarkable way in the legends of localities far 
removed from each other. 

(1) The boat or raft of safety i« frequently described as 
moored by a rope. A new element is sometimes Introduced by 
some of the ropes not being long enough and the occupants of 
the boats being drowned (t'inns [Lenormant, Origines, i. 455]). 
In one form of a legend of the Pelew Islanders, such was the 
fate even of the one surviving old woman, until the oldest of the 
gods in pity revived her. (2) Again, the Greek story of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha and the stones has an exact analogy in the story of 
the Maipuri, in which the coco-nuts thrown by the man over his 
head become men, those thrown by the woman, women. In the 
legend of other tribes on the Orinoco, as also of the Macusi, 
stones were thrown by the surviving man. In a Lithuanian 
story a rainbow was sent to the old couple to comfort them, and 
to advise them, if they would have offspring, to leap over ‘the 
bones of the earth.’ (3) The miraculous growth of the fishj a 
conspicuous feature of the Indian le^nd (see V. D. 1.), has its 
counterpart in the cuttle-fish of the Thlinkite, which grew so 
large as to fill the whole house. 

It is by no means easy to say how far features of this kind are 
actually borrow'ed from other stories, and how far they are the 
result of imagination and reason acting in similar fashion on 
different peoples. There is certainly no difficulty in supposing 
that the tying of the boat was introduced as the most natural 
thing for the survivors to do. On the other hand, the enig¬ 
matical phrase ‘ bones of the earth’ combined with the consola¬ 
tion of the rainbow (Lithuanians), and a similar combination of 
the stones story with the rat and the maize-ear (Macusi, see 
above, IV. A. iv. (a)), suggest that both elements in either cose 
were due originally to the influence of Christian teachers. We 
can reatilly understand how well-educated missionaries might. 
In drawing attention to the prevalence of Deluge stories, have 
Instanced that of Deukalion, and how such a picturesque incident 
might have found its way into a popular folk-tale. 

vi. The extraordinary variety in eyeiy detail in 
the different Deluge stories makes it improbable 
that all originated from one traditional story, as 
will best be realized by taking what might be 
regarded as the normal type and pointing out some 
of the variations which we find. Thus : (a) some 
god or gods, angry with the Antediluvians {b) 
usually on some specific ground, (c) determine to 
send a Deluge, but {d) give warning of it to some 


one or more beings. («) The latter, usually follow¬ 
ing Divine directions, construct some kind of boat 
or box, or adopt some other means of escape. 
(/) In this structure they preserve also the neces¬ 
saries of life, including domestic animals, more 
rarely pairs of animals generally, {g) Shortly 
after, (/t) by rain or other means, (i) comes a 
Deluge, {j) When the Deluge subsides, {k) they 
land on some mountain or island, and {1) sometimes 
offer a sacrifice, (m) Future descendants of men 
(and sometimes of animals also) are reproduced, 
often in a miraculous way. (n) The survivors (or 
the chief of them) are translated to heaven. 

This imaginary norm, from which, or from 
something like it, all the stories might naturally 
be supposed to have come, is obtained by putting 
together the features which are most frequently 
found. No story, in fact, gives them all. Even 
the Bible story has no translation of Noah (hut see 
Antediluvians). The Greek legends have no 
post-diluvian sacrifice, and the Indian stoiw in its 
earliest forms gives no reason at all for the Deluge. 
But, apart from such omissions, we find variations, 
under each head, of almost every conceivable kind. 

(а) The Deluge, though almost always the work 
qIl some god, is occasionally, among the North 
American Indians, ascribed to a malignant being, 
as the Black Serpent (Algonquins), an eagle (Pirnas), 
or a raven (Hare Indians). 

(б) (1) The Deluge ia a punishment for sin, not 

only in the Bible, but among the Pelew and Fiji 
and Society Islanders, the Algonquins, and some 
others. (2) More frequently it results from the 
resentment of a god for some act of violence or 
personal injury, such as, rather frequently, the 
refusal of hospitality (Greek Deukalion story) or 
the slaying of a favourite. Thus, according to a 
Greek Flood story preserved by Nonnus, it was 
sent to put out a conflagration caused by Zeus for 
the murder of Dionysos by the Titans (Usener, 
p. 42). In a storv of the riji Islanders it is the 
anger of the god for the slaughter of his favourite 
bird. The Dayaks of Borneo attribute a great 
Flood to the destruction and cooking of a boa 
constrictor. With the Haro Indians (N. America) 
it is the raven who brings about the Deluge to 
punish the Wise Man for having thrown him into 
the tire, though, curiously enough, the raven 
escapes with him on the raft. Even more original 
is the cause of the Deluge as rei)orted from the 
Leeward Islands. A fisherman who had been 
fi.shing in sacred waters caught the hair of the 
sea-god as the latter was having a nap (Ellis, 
Polynesian liesearchesy ii. 58). (3) In the Transyl¬ 

vanian Gipsy story it is the punishment for the 
disobedience of a woman in eating a forbidden fisli 
—a motive which may have originated from the 
Bible story of the Fall. In both these last stories 
the Deluge appears singularly unreasonable. In 
the latter the woman herself, who is alone re¬ 
sponsible for the crime, is slain by the first flash 
of lightning; in the former, more unfairly still, 
the fisherman, his wife, and, according to some 
versions of the story, a few friends, are alone 
allowed to escape. 

(c) The warning of the Deluge is generally made 
by revelation, sometimes directly (Genesis), some¬ 
times by another god than the author of the Deluge 
(Akkadian), often through the medium of some 
animal, as the fish, which a later form of the 
story regards as an incarnation of Visnu (Indian), 
by a wounded dog (Chcrokees), or by llamas to a 
shepherd (Peru). The last two cases seem to have 
arisen out of the observed faculty that some 
domestic animals have of foretelling rain. 
motive of the Indian story seems connected with 
an ancient mythological conception, which attached 
a peculiar sanctity to the fish. In a story of the 
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Pimas a warninfij is given three times in vain by an 
eagle (liiniseif the cause of the Flood) to a prophet 
(Bancroft, Nli iii. 78). 

(d) Those V ho are permitted to escape vary very 
largely. Frequently it is one person only, as the 
old man in the (iipsy story referred to above, the 
god’s son Szeuka (Pimas, see Bancroft, iii. 78), one 
woman (liorneo), or frequently a man and his 
wife (Darjiling, Himalayas), aorother and sister 
(Kolarians, East India), or two pairs (Andamanese). 
Less frequently a few friends or relatives are also 
saved, as in the Bible and in the Leeward Islands 
stories, where, however, accounts differ. Rarely 
we find a considerable number, including slaves 
(Akkadian). In a highly original story of Kabadi, 
in New Guinea, all the men escape by getting up 
into the peak of a mountain and waiting till the 
Deluge has subsided. In other stories they are all 
destroyed, and the Deluge is followed by a new 
creation (Kashmir). Especially was this the case 
where the purpose of the Deluge was the destruc¬ 
tion of monsters (see Antediluvians). In some 
American Indian stories it is an animal only that 
survives, such as the coyote (Wappo, etc., Cali¬ 
fornia) ; in a legend of the neighbouring Papagos, 
it is the covote and the demi-god Montezuma, while 
the ThlinKits make the raven and his mother the 
sole survivors. 

(«) While by far the most usual means of escape 
is by one or more boats or rafts, there are a few 
legends outside the Bible story in which a larger or 
smaller box or ark serves the purpose, as with the 
Banar of Cambodia and in some forms of the Greek 
Deukalion legend. Possibly this is the origin of 
the so-called ‘ Big Canoe,’ a sort of sacred tub, 
which forms the centre of extremely curious cere¬ 
monies among the N. American Mandans, which 
are certainly connected with some old Deluge 
story (see G. Catlin, O-Kee-pa^ London, 1866). 
Very frequently the refugees escape to a mountain, 
either by means of a boat or directly, and some 
very curious and graphic accounts are given of the 
straits to which the survivors were reduced, as the 
water came higher and higher. 

Thus in a lefjrend of the OJibwas, Manabozho, when the waters 
have reached the mountain peak, gets up into the topmost branch 
of a fir-tree, where the waters gradually rise to his mouth, in 
which position he lias to wait five days before he discovers a 
means of safety. In another story the survivors escape from 
the mountain peak in a coco-nut shell thrown down c-asually by 
a god as he was feasting (Lithuanians); and in yet another it is 
by a canoe which the survivor makes out of a piece of the sky 
(Sac and Fox Indians). In not a few stories the survivors escape 
by simply climbing up into a fruit-tree (Karens in Burma, Tiipi 
in Brazil, Acawaios in British Guiana), or, more curiously still, 
by sheltering under a tree (Mundfiri of East India). In some 
Peruvian stories the mountain of refuge itself floats on the 
Deluge like a boat. Caves are, singularly enough, the place of 
refuge in a legend of the Mexican Cholula and of the Arawaks 
of British Guiana, and the hole of a monster land-crab serves the 
purpose in the story of the Uraus, a tribe of the Kolarian 
Indians. From a translation of a very remarkable bark picto- 
graph of a tribe of the Algonquins, it would appear that the 
place of refuge was a turtle’s back, which became identified with 
an island. But quaintest of all is the story of the Crees, iu 
which the one surviving girl saves herself by catching hold of 
the foot of an eagle, which carries her to the top of a lofty 
mountain. In the Thlinkit story the raven and his mother 
escape in the skins of cranes; in that of the Papagos the coyote 
saves himself in a bamboo sealed with resin. 

(/) Speaking generally, food for the future is 
provided in one of two ways, either by the sur¬ 
vivors taking it with them, as in the Bible story, 
or by its being produced in some marvellous way 
afterwards. The preservation of animals, apart 
from their use for rood and sacrifice, is very rare, 
not being found even in the Akkadian version, and 
is probably derived from the Bible story. Food is 
miraculously brought to the surviving brothers by 
two primeval parrots in a Peruvian story (cf. Elijah 
and the ravens); in another the survivors feed on 
fish, which they warm under their arm-pits (Tolowa 
in California). 


ig) The Deluge in many stories comes without 
warning, as, it would appear, the neces.sary con¬ 
sequence of crime, e.g. the cooking of the 6sh and 
the serpent respectively in the Gijisy and Dayak 
stories already referred to. More ireqiiently it is 
after a short interval of a day or so, not foretold 
beforehand. The 7th day of the Bible (Gn 7^* ^®), 
and probably of the Akkadian story also, has its 

arallel in a late version of the Indian story (see 

clow, V. D. i. (3)). 

(A) The physical causes to which the Deluge is 
assigned in ditlerent legends are numerous. Natur¬ 
ally enough it is generally rain, often with thunder 
and lightning. In a Sac and Fox Indian story the 
rain is said to have fallen in drops as large as a 
wigwam. Less frequently it is the incursion of a 
wave (Washo, California), or the pouring in of the 
water of the sea on to the land (Makah Indians of 
Cape P'lattery). Sometimes it is the sudden melt¬ 
ing of the winter snow, as when a mouse gnawed 
through the bag containing the heat and let it 
out (Chippewas). Sometimes the cause ascribed is 
very fantastic. A man accidentally lets fall and 
breaks the jar containing the water of the ocean 
which he had picked up out of curiosity (Haiti), 
and it is the same motive, with the same fatal 
consequences, that tempts the a^e to remove the 
mat which covered the waters in a hollow tree 
through which they communicated with the ocean 
(Acawaios). 

(i) In a Finnish story the Deluge is of hot water. 
According to a legend of the Quich6 Indians, a 
deluge of resin followed one of water, and in some 
cases lire may be said to take the place of water, 
the conflagration story being in many respects 
analogous to the more usual deluge of water (Yura- 
car^s of Bolivia, Mundari of East India; cf. artt. 
Ages of the World). 

In extent the Deluge varies from an obviously 
local flood to a universal deluge. Very frequently 
everything is covered except a few lofty ranges such 
as the Rocky Mountains (D6n6 Indians). In one 
Australian legend the low island of refuge alone 
remained uncovered, when the lofty mountain on 
the mainland, on which the peo|)le had taken 
refuge, was submerged, this idea probably arising 
from a not uncommon notion that islands float. 

(/) The duration of tlie Deluge is very seldom 
given, and, as the two Bible narratives differ both 
from one another and from the Akkadian (see 
below, V. A. i.), little importance need be attached 
to the fact that 40 days, in agreement with the 
Bible (J), is the duration of the Deluge according 
to some of the legends of the Polynesian Islands 
(see Max Miiller in Preface to Gill’s Myths). It is 
hardly likely that in all these centuries a single 
isolated detail should have been accurately pre¬ 
served which had become obliterated in what were, 
ex hypothesis comparatively early recollections of 
the fact. 

{k) See under (e). 

(^) This is an uncommon feature almost confined 
to the Semitic legends and some forms of the 
Deukalion story. In the most important Indian 
story the Deluge leads up to a very complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony; but 
this belongs rather to the next head. 

(m) The most striking example of this is the 
story of Deukalion and Pyrrha; but, as already 
pointed out (IV. A, v. (2)), it has its analogies and 
possibly its derivatives in a Lithuanian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories. A more re¬ 
markable proceeding is that of the surviving 
coyote, who, according to the Wappo Indians, 
planted feathers wherever the wigwams used to 
stand and they grew into men and women, A 
similar story is told by Bancroft (iii. 87) of some 
Californian tribes who relate that men were created 
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W the coyote and a feather which became an eagle. 
Tiie Indians sometimes asserted that the 

gods changed animals into men, but it is not ex¬ 
plained where the animals came from. In a story 
of the Pimas Szeuka, the surviving son of a goa, 
having slain the eagle which had caused the Deluge, 
restored to life those whom it had killed (Bancroft, 
iii. 78). The Indian post-diluvian rite was a com¬ 
plicated sacrificial ceremony by which Manu was 
apparently directed to produce both men and 
animals by an offering of clarified butter. But it 
is impossible here to distinguish primitive legend 
from later ritual and mystic accretions. 

Where there is a single survivor, or only sur¬ 
vivors of one sex, the re-peopling of the earth is 
frequently effected by union with some god or 
animal. 

We have an example of the former In a story of the Pelew 
Islanders. In the story of the Crees the surviving maiden 
forms an alliance with the great eagle, through whom she has 
effected her escape. In a Peruvian story one of the surviving 
brothers seizes the parrot who has brought him food and she 
becomes his wife. In the Akkadian story the preservation of 
seed is almost a unique feature. The necessity of re-planting 
the earth, or at any rate of re-stocking it with cereals and 
vegetables, does not generally seem to have suggested itself. 

(n) Tho apotheosis of the chief survivors is an 
important feature of the Babylonian story. There 
may possibly be a trace of it also in Gn 6® (P; cf. 
Gn ; see Antediluvians). 

If, then, the argument from the many existing 
Deluge stories were pressed, the most that it could 
with any reason be supposed to prove would be 
a purely colourless tradition of a Deluge or great 
Flood of some sort; but any such argument would 
have to be largely discounted, if not altogether 
neutralized, by facta to be considered under the 
next head. 

B. Local inundations. — That this supposition 
will account for a very large number of Flood 
stories is obvious. 

i. The Chinese Deluge story is merely an early 
tradition, tliough highly coloured, of such an in¬ 
undation as has frequently taken place in the 
valley of the Hwang Ho (see V. E. ii,, iii.). 

ii. Such stories are especially frequent in volcanic 
districts subject to earthquakes and seismic waves, 
as in the Ihince of Wales Peninsula (Bering 
Strait), Cape Flattery (Washington), or the Tahoe 
Lake in California. In a legend connected with 
the last-named place the inundation is expressly 
ascri bed to a monster wave which burst over the land. 
In the story of Cape Flattery, the prairie which was 
flooded was certainly once submarine, and has an 
alluvial deposit of about a foot, as Swan argues, 
who gave tne story in Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge^ vol. xvi. (mioted by Fells in Ainer. 
Antiquarian^ i. 70-72). In northern districts the 
Deluge is sometimes assigned to the melting of the 
snow {e.g. Chippewas), and very probably origin¬ 
ated in a reminiscence of an exceptional inundation 
from such a cause. The same may he said of the 
Deluge stories of island peoples. Tne experience of 
high tides occasioned by storms would naturally 
make an impression upon the active imagination 
of a savage race, and occasion, or at any rate give 
a certain colour to, stories of this kind. Such tides 
are the common nightmare of a child living by the 
sea; and the normal savage is like a clever child 
only half awake. A more potent cause might be 
found in the submergence or appearance of islands 
throng volcanic action. 

iii. That so many Deluge stories obviously origin¬ 
ated in purely local events makes it highly prob¬ 
able that this is the true explanation of many 
others, where the local cause has been obscured as 
a tradition, has then become a legend, and has 
finally passed into a myth, the tendency of the 
imagination being towards making the story more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally 


a local flood may become a universal Deluge, the 
surviving ancestors being a few single individuals 
out of the human race. What was quite natural 
isasciribed to the direct, and often quite miraculous, 
action of Divine Beings. How far any particular 
story can be thus explained must be considered on 
its own merits. 

C. Exidanations of natural phenomena, —How 
far did Deluge and Flood stories arise as a hypo¬ 
thetical explanation of observed facts or racial 
conditions ? 

(a) They often appear as a pseudo-scientific ex¬ 
planation of natural phenomena. 'I’lie savage mind 
would naturally ask. How came the sea and land, 
mountains and valleys, and lakes and islands to be 
where they are and what they are? Whence 
differences of colour, language, and character! 
How came the fossils which are found upon the 
hills? To these questions they found an answer in 
the hypothesis of a great Deluge which left the fish 
turned into stone on the land (Eskimo [see Hall, 
Life with the EftquimauXt London, 1864, ii. 318], 
Leeward Islanders, Samoan Islanders); or formed 
a large lake (such as the Tahoe in (ilalifomia, or 
Dilolo Lake on the southern border of the Congo 
State); or caused men to seek refuge in distant 
lands, to divide and learn different languages 
(Twanos [Washington], Makah Indians of Cape 
Flattery, Thlinkits, Bella-Coolas); or left the red 
colouring on the Indians’ skin (Crees). Sometimes 
the Deluge plays quite a subordinate part in a 
story which itself serves a different purpose. 

A Deluge story of the Pelew Islanders is connected with a 
picturcs«jne account of the origin of the red stripe on the head 
of tho bird called the tariit {Rallm pectoralis). A Persian 
Deluge myth, among other motives, explains the saltness of the 
sea. In an interesting myth connected with Mangaia (Cook 
Islands), the general purpose of which is to explain the origin of 
the coco-nut, the Flood is merely required to bring up the eel, 
out of whom the coco-nut grew, to the door of tho maiden Tna’a 
hut, whose pious duty it was to slay him. In fact, there is 
another version of the same myth in which there is no Flood at 
all (Dili, Myths^ v. 77-81). Dill, who was for 22 years a missionary 
in the Hervey Group, had specially favourable opportunities 
of collecting stories uninfluenced by Christian teaching, as he 
obtained them direct from Tereavai, the last priest of the god 
Tiaio, who took the double form of a shark and an eel. Inci¬ 
dentally also the Flood story given above accounts for the 
passage by which the water drains into the sea. In another 
legend, told by Gill, the chief object of tho Flood was to put 
out the furnace in which Mini, the hag of the nether world, had 
designed to cook Ngaru. The Flood puts out the furnace 
and permits Ngaru to effect his escape. 

It is very probable that to the same intelligent 
curiosity we must refer those many stories Avbich 
seem to lead up to the origin of land, or at least of 
islands. 

There is an old Indian legend according to which Vi^iju in his 
avatdra as a boar bring.s up land from the bottom of the ocean 
(Muir, Original Sannkrit Texts, vol. i.2 [Lond. 187.'i|, (dis. i. and 
vii.). With this we may compare the legend that llangi pulled 
up the island of Mangaia out of the nether world. But there 
are several apparently analogous stories among tho American 
Indians connected with a Deluge which occurs as an event, not 
as a primordial condition. In such stories some animal, a duck 
or beaver or fish, more often a musk-rat, dives down for earth 
and brings it up between its feet or in its mouth (Sac and 
Fox Indians, Chippewas, Ohbwas). Some have compared the 
curious sequel to the sending out of birds by Xiautiiros In 
the later Babylonian story. But there tho clay on the feet of 
the birds is a proof of the re-apjiearance of ground, on which, 
though still wet, the birds could walk, and it is a far less poeti¬ 
cal variant of the dove and the olive branch. It is very unlikely 
that, as Andree thinks, the sending out of animals in the 
American Indian stories has any connexion with that Bible 
Incident. More probably it is an ancient myth accounting for 
the origin of land among an originally seafaring people, which 
has become mixed up with later inundation traditions of a more 
local character. 

(A) It seems probable that in some case.s, among 
island and coast-land peoples, the Deluge story 
originated in the tradition of the early migration 
of the people. In such cases the ocean is itself the 
Deluge, and tlie island or coast-land the home to 
which they escaped. In some such way the Binnaa 
account for their settlement in the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. How easily traditions of such a kind could 
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pass into myths may be seen in many of these 
Deluge stories, in which comparatively recent 
events have become interwoven with them. 

Thus a Deluge myth of Western Australia is connected with 
a quarrel between ‘ black ’ and ‘ white ’ races, and can have 
originated or taken its present shape only after the first 
English settlements in the country. In a Deluge myth of the 
Papagos, the Great Spirit, unable otherwise to tame Mon¬ 
tezuma’s rebellious temper, sent an insect Into the unknown 
land of the East to fetch the Spaniards, who destroyed Monte¬ 
zuma, and people no longer worshipped him as god. Here 
Montezuma, an Aztec ruler, who was actually killed by the 
Spaniards in 1520, has become the demi-god hero of an ancient 
Flood myth. 

D. Deluge stories explained as part of a definite 
cosmological system, —This has been incidentally 
touched upon under the last head. Some of the 
Deluge myths might certainly be so explained, 
e,g. that of Vi^nu in his avatdra as a boar bringing 
up land from the bottom of the ocean. Hut in 
such stories the ocean is not so much a Deluge as 
the primeval Deep (cf. Dinn, Gn 1*). As a rule, 
however, such concej)tions are hardly of a kind to 
account for the general prevalence of Deluge stories. 
Moreover, the savage mind, at any rate, was 
essentially local and limited in its range, and com¬ 
prised within its view very little beyond the 
horizon of its ordinary experience. 

E. Deluge stories explained as Nature myths .— 
In this view some forms of the Deluge story, 
especially those of Palestine, Babylon, Greece, and 
India, are a mythical representation of some ordi¬ 
nary natural phenomenon of constant recurrence. 
Noah in his Ark is generally regarded by its ex¬ 
ponents as a sun myth, but && regards the inter¬ 
pretation of the story there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. 

1. Cheyne, for example (see art. ‘ Deluge,' In following 

Schirren and Oerland, suggests that the Deluge has oeen trans¬ 
ferred from the sky to the earth. So understood, the progress 
of Noah in the Ark, like that of Zeus in his chariot, is a mythical 
interpretation of the course of the sun. But this would imply 
an Incredible twist of the primitive Imagination. 

2. Usener, on the other hand, who has written on the subject 


comparative mythology.' He explains Deukalion as ‘ the little 
Zeus '—a suitable name for the newborn sun, and he compares the 
many stories, such as those of Perseus and Oedipus, in which a 
child is thrown into the sea in a chest or otherwise, and whose 
landing gives rise to some cult, which he connects sometimes, 
rather curiously, with that of the sun. In fact, almost every 
legend which has for its theme any one traversing the sea in a 
marvellous manner, from Arion on his dolphin to the legend of 
Lucian’s corpse, is made to serve his purpose. Usener finds 
developments of the same idea in fairy tales, Christian legends, 
and many myths and religious customs, coins, etc., representing 
the sun-god, be it Dionysus or Saturn, in a ship. Strangest of 
all are the illustrations drawn from the legend of St. Christopher 
bearing the Infant Christ, and even an ancient picture of 
Christ’s baptism. He lays great stress on the fact that the 
season of Baptism was called Kpiphantia, an emblem of rising 
light, and even directs attention to the fact that the water is de¬ 
picted as stormy, seeing in this the idea that the water was con¬ 
ceived as lifting up the Christ. Similarly the Deluge might be 
regarded as lifting up the sun-god in the Ark, preparatory to 
his landing, i.e. rising. Such arguments as these hardly need 
serious discussion. 

F. General conclusion .—Speaking generally, the 
comparative study of Deluge legends tends to make 
it more and more evident that, while a very large 
proportion of them certainly arose originally out 
of local events, these have always been highly 
coloiire<l, and not infrequently quite transforniea, 
by tlie imagination, which among more uncivilized 
races saw all Nature teeming with conscious life in 
manifold forma. Either in conjunction with such 
traditions, or sometimes independently of them, 
Deluge stories arose out of an inquisitive creative 
imagination, which first sought to explain the 
natural wonders of the present by even greater 
wonders in the past, and oy a process of repetition 
changed the guesses of an earlier into the traditions 
of a later age. Like all folklore, such stories have 
a living interest to the student of psychology, but 
are of far less importance in the comparative study 


of religion. It should be added that, though the 
common derivation of Deluge stories from the Bible 
Deluge can no longer be maintained, the Bible 
story and tho.se related to it have liad in various 
ways a wide and important inlluence upon a large 
number of them. 

V. Groups of Deluge stories.-—A. SEMITIC.— 
The Semitic Deluge story is found in three forms: 
(i.) that of the Akkadian tablets, (ii.) the Bible 
Deluge, and (iii.) the story a.s narrated by later 
Babylonian historians, esp. Berossus. It is now 
generally recognized by scholars of different schools 
that (i.) represents the most ancient form of the 
story, of which (iii.) is merely a variant, while (ii.) 
is a very different version of the old story adapted 
to an altogether diflerent conception. The grounds 
on which this opinion is based are: (1) the belief 
that, though the date of tlie inscription upon the 
Akkadian tablets is probably about 6B0 B.C., it is 
a copy of a poem dating from at least 2000 B.C., as 
is confirmed by the mutilated fragment of another 
Babylonian Deluge story, discovered by Sclieil at 
Abii Habbah (Sinpara), the colophon of which 
points to a date lor the inscription of 2250-2150 
B.C. (see Ball, p. 43); (2) that the tablets belonged, 
roughly speaking, to the country from which the 
Israelitish people migrated; (3) that the story 
itself, in both its Biblical and Akkadian forms, is 
connected more nearly with the same region of the 
world than with Palestine (note the mountains 
of Nizir [Akkadian], Ararat [Bible]); (4) that the 
Akkadian story is based on the religious ideas of 
that country and the worship of the ancient gods 
of Babylonia, while that of Genesis is conceived 
in the spirit of the high morality and monotheism 
of the Jews. 

i. The Akkadian Deluge story.— The Ak¬ 
kadian Deluge story, discovered by George Smith 
in 1872 among some monuments in the British 
Museum, was inscribed on the eleventh of twelve 
tablets, each containing one canto of an ancient 
epic poem. Each tablet is connected with a sign 
of the zodiac, and, as the eleventh is that corre¬ 
sponding to Aquarius, the Deluge story is particu¬ 
larly suitable. 

The epic relates the adventures of a certain 
Gilgamel, who is frequently identified by scholars 
with the Nimrod of Genesis. In order to seek a 
remedy for sickness, he pays a visit to his ancestor 
Sitnapisti (Nuhnapishtim [Ball]) at the mouth of 
the river Euphrates, and Sitnapi^ti gives him an 
account of the Deluge anrf of his own translation, 
of which the following is an abstract: 

Tha gods In fiurippak, even then an old city, determine to 
send a Deluge. Ea, the lord of wisdom, reveals their purpose 
to l^itnapidti, and bids him build a ship of certain dimensions, 
there bring the seed of life, and launch it. ^itnanidti carries 
out these instructions, building it 120 cubits CO h'gh, of six 
storeys, and divided into seven parts, pouring over it several 
measures of 'pitch' both inside ana out, and providing it 
with oars. Having celebrated a great sacrificial feast with 
oxen and sheep, beer, wine, oil, and grapes, he brings into 
the Ark stores of gold and silver, beasts of the field, man- 
servants and maid-servants, and the sons of his people (‘all 
the craftsmen’ [Ball]). Having done so, yitnapifiti is bidden to 
enter and shut the door, and to await the Deluge that night. 
He appoints Buzur-sadi-rabi (Smith and Sayce p Buzur bel,’ 
Haupt and Ball]) hii pilot, and waits in dread for the storm, 
which bursts forth next morning. The description of the storm 
and the consternation of the gods are thus graphically and 
forcibly described (87-111): 

‘ When the first light of dawn appeared. 

There arose from the fountain of heaven a black cloud; 

Rimmon In the heart of It thunders, and 

Nebo and Merodach march before; 

The Throne-bearers march o'er mountain and plain. 

The mighty Dibbarra (or Girra) wrenches away the helm; 

Ninlb goes on pouring out ruin. 

The Anunnaki (earth-spirits) lifted torches; 

With their sheen they lighten the world. 

Rimmon’s violence reacheth to heaven; 

Whatever is bright he turoetb to darkness. 


One day the Southern blast . . . 
Hard it blew, and . . . 
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Like a l)attle-charge upon mankind rush [the waters]. 

One no longer sees another ; 

No more are men discerned in (descried from) heaven. 

The gods were disina 3 'ed at the flood, and 

Sougnt refuge in ascending to highest heaven (iif. the heaven 
of Anu); 

The gods cowered like dogs ; on the battlements [of heaven] 
they crouched. 

Ishtar screams like a woman in travail, 

Tile loud-voiced Lady of the gods exclaims : 

“ Yon generation is turned again to clay 1 

As I in the assembly of the gods foretold the evil. 

A tempest for the destruction of my people I foretold. 

But I will give birth to my people [again], though 

Like fry of fishes they fill the sea.” 

The gods, because of the Anunnaki wept with her; 

The gods were downcast, they sate a-weeping; 

Closed were their lips’ (Ball, p. 38f.). 

For 6 days and nights the storm rages, and abates on the 
7th, when the waters begin to subside. SilnapiSti weeps at the 
sight of the corpses; he opens the window, however, and dis¬ 
covers distant land. Thither the ship steers, and grounds 
on Mt. Nizir. Here, after another 7 days’ interval, ^itmpisti 
sends forth a dove, which finds no resting-place, and returns. 
He then sends forth a swallow, which finds no resting-place, and 
returns ; then a raven, which, when it sees that the waters have 
subsided, returns not. He then sends forth the animals to the 
four winds of heaven, builds an altar, and offers sacrifices with 
libations of wine, at which the gods collect like fliee(?). while 
the great goddess Ifitar lights up the mighty bow(?).i The 
account goes on to describe how, when Bel sees the ship, he is 
filled with anger, and commands the gods that »io one shall 
come forth alive. Ea expostulates with him for having caused 
a Deluge, and suggests in future other punishments, such as 
wild heasts, famine, or plague. He declares that he did not 
reveal the counsel of the gods, but only sent a dream to Atra- 
tiasis. His pleas are so successful that Bel takes Ijiitnapisti's 
hands, and blesses him and his wi/e, and bids them be as gods, 
and dwell at the mouth of the rivers. 

Unfortunately, there are a large number of 
lacuntB, and in many other pa.ssagea the language 
is very ob.scure ; but the above may be taken as 
fairly representing the general drift. 

There can be little doubt that the text as we 
have it is composite (see Sayce, Higher Crit. and 
Mon, eh. iii.). The Deluge is ascribed first to the 
gods of Surippak collectively, then to the sun-god 
(Samas), and, lastly, exclusively to Bel. The hero 
of the Deluge is twice called Atrahasis instead of 
§ltnapi.Hi. Moreover, a double version of Ea’s 
warning speech is given, and, lastly, Bel’s counsel 
to stop Sitnapisti, etc., from leaving the ship is 
clearly out of j)lace after the sacrifice just recorded. 
However precarious it may be, and indeed unneces- 
«ary, to attempt an exact analysis of the whole, it 
is of some importance to realize that the Deluge 
story was a ])opular one, and even in Babylon was 
told in various ways. We have at lea.st evidence 
of one story in which Sitnapisti is presumably 
the hero, ending in the sacrificial thank-offering, 
and another in which, after a ouarrel among the 
gods, the hero Atrahasis is translated. In addition 
to the Akkadian Epic here given, a few other frag¬ 
ments have been found containing more or less 
divergent versions of the same story. The most 
important of the.se—that discovered by Scheil, al¬ 
ready referred U )—consists of 37 lines. It repre¬ 
sents some god as calling upon KarnmAn to bring a 
flood on the earth, and Ea as interposing to save 
Atrahasis (.see Driver, Genesis, in loco ; Ball, p. 43). 

Before passing on to consider the Bible Deluge, 
we must call attention to a few points in the Ak¬ 
kadian story. ( 1 ) The recurrence of periods of 
seven days’ duration. The preparations appear 
to have taken 7 days (cf. Gn 7^ [•!]), the ship being 
completed on the 5 th, and 2 days more being re¬ 
quired for the sacrifice and embarkation. The 
storm itself lasted 7 days, and there was another 
interval of 7 days, while the Deluge was abating, 
before sending out the birds, which were sent out 
consecutively, apparently on the 7 th day, or, at 
any rate, at no great interval (cf. the story of 
Berossus, ‘after some days’).—( 2 ) The dimensions 

1 'She lifted up the Great Gems'(Ball, p. 40, who explafna: 
*The Babylonian myth evidently regards the rainbow m the 

G eat Jewelled collar of Ishtar, held up arch-wise in heaven* 
m also p. 201]). 


of the ship are uncertain. There are lacume in tlic 
inscription where the directions are fir.st givcjn, hut, 
at any rate, the height and breadth are the same. 
In describing the actual building of the sliip, the 
height (and, therefore, the breadth also) is lU s(irs 
(120 cubits [Sayce, Hommel]), but the length is not 
given. It was, therefore, enormously larger than 
the Bible Ark—4 times the height and over twice 
the breadth (cf. (in 6 ^®[P]).—( 3 ) Those saved in tlie 
shin included Sitnapisti, his wife and slaves (male 
ana female), and the pilot and all his people; but 
the mention of other relatives is at least doubtful. 
—(4) Most important of all: Atrahasis and his wife 
(hut no others) are translated. 

ii. The Bible Deluge story.— l. Analysis,— 
The Bible Deluge story, like the Akkadian,'is cer¬ 
tainly composite, parts belonging to the comjjara- 
tively late Priestly Code (P), and parts, s[>eaking 
generally, to the ancient Jahwist source (. 1 ). 

The parts usually assigned to J * are : 6^'^ 

(in part [see below]) 32b-8ii. 0-12. i3b. 'jo-w^ 

1 lie parts usually assigned to P are : 7®* 

ia-10*. 18-21. 24 gl. 2 h. Sh-fi. 13*. 14-111 

2. The J Deluge story. — (a) Its date. —Though 
the composition of J as a whole can hanlly be 
earlier tnan the 9th cent. B.C., it seems probable 
that the Deluge story in its Hebrew form, though 
not necessarily reduced to writing, is far older. It 
preserves, at any rate, what apiiears to be a very 
ancient custom, not otherwise known, by whicn 
all clean animals were regarded as suitable for 
sacrifice (Gn 8 ^®), whereas, according to Dt 12 ^®* ^ 
16“'^, there is clearly a distinction intended between 
certain domestic animals that were sacrificed and 
wild game {i.e. clean animals) which it had been 
the custom to eat, hut which could not bo sacrificed 
—a distinction which is abso implied in the story of 
the deception of Isaac (Gn 27 [J E]). 

On the other hand, the Deluge wa.s not a uni¬ 
versal tradition among the Israelites, or, at any rate, 
did not form part of a generally recognized his¬ 
torical system. The tradition concerning Lamech’s 
sons (Gn 4^'*’’^^) implies an unbroken history of civi¬ 
lization ; and, if the writer of this la.st section was 
aware of the Flood trailition, he certainly did not 
regard it as a universal Deluge. Many critics, 
therefore, regard the Deluge story as a compara¬ 
tively late insertion into the original cycle of J 
traditions (see Oxf. Hex., in loc.). 

(h) A relation of some kind between J and the 
Akkadian story is evident. The chief points of 
similarity are tlie Divine decision to bring about a 
Flood (Gn 6 ®'^) in consequence of man’s sin (this 
is implied in Ea’s expostulation with Bel in the 
Akkadian story); the warning by Divine agency 
that the F'lood wa.s coming (7**); the command to 
build an Ark, implied in 0 ® 7^^’; the periods of 7 
days, though not so connectedly as in the Akkadian 
story (7*' 8 ^®* ^^); the sending out af birds at 

intervals; the sacrifice after the Deluge, and the 
delight shown in it by Jahweh ( 8 '*®* “^^). On the 
other hand, it differs in the monotheistic cliaracter 
of the whole story, and the nece 8 .sary omi.ssion of 
the petty quarrels of the gods ; and in its infinitely 
higher religious and moral tone (the occasion of the 
Flood, Jahweh’s wrath against man’s sin, receives 
an emphasis which we do not find in the Akkadian 
story); the means of preservation, an ark or che.st, 
instead of a ship ; :J: the Flood’s duration of 40 days 
instead of 7 ; the birds sent out—raven, dove, dove, 
dove, instead of dove, swallow, raven ; the incident 
of the olive branch (but cf. Berossus); and the 
omission of the apotheosis of Noah. 

* For full analysis, see OxSord Hex. ; Kautsch and Bocln (quoted 
in Usener, pp. 17-22); Driver, Genesis, lfi04. 

t Some assign) v.i7* (afterwards corrected bv redactor) to P. 

t Ball argues from the dimensions that the Akkadian ship 
was really a chest; but it had oars and a steersman, and was 
launched and navigated. 
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(c) At tliis point two important questions arise 

(1) Is the Bible story derived from the Akkadian, 
as we Jind it in the tablets ? Probably not. That 
there were several versions of the story current in 
Babylon is clear from the evidence of two stories 
combined in tlie Akkadian tablets, and by the 
evidence of tlie other mutilated fragments, as well 
as by the account of Berossus, which diflers in some 
important particulars. The olive branch in the 
dove’s moutii is tlie kind of picturesque detail 
which looks very ancient, and may have been ori¬ 
ginal, and is to some extent confirmed by Berossus 
(see below, V. A. iii. 1 , b, c). It has been suggested 
that the sending out of birds may have originated 
in the well-attested ancient custom of letting birds 
loose to ascertain the direction of land ; but, while 
this is not altogether improbable, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that such a purpose is not very evident in 
the Akkadian story, and is quite inadmissible in 
that of the Bible. On the wiiole, it would appear 
that the Bible story is derived from one that did 
not differ essentially from the Akkadian as we 
know it. 

( 2 ) Is the story of J a deliberate paraphrase of 
whatever form it was derived from, or was it the 
result of a gradual i)rocess of development? The 
subject is hardly capable of positive proof, but the 
probability seems in favour of tlie latter alterna¬ 
tive. (a) If the story was, as seems likely, derived 
from Babylonia at an early date (note its anthropo¬ 
morphic conception of Jahweh, (»n 7 ^® 8 ^^), it would, 
in all probability, have been handed on by oral 
tradition many centuries before it was written 
down, and, if so, would naturally have become 
gradually changed in the telling, as religious ideas 
developed from time to time. {(S) We can thus 
best account for one of the most characteristic 
differences—the chest of the Bible left to drift by 
chance or at the Divine will, in the place of the 
puri)Osely navigated boat of the Akkadian story. 
J^o doubt Lenormant was right in saying that 
the latter is a feature suitable to the story as told 
by a maritime people, such as the inhabitants of 
the Persian Gulf, whereas the Bible Ark points to 
a })Cople wholl;; ignorant of navigation [Ority. i. 
408, quoted by Andree, p. 8 ); but it seems unlikely 
that a writer in comparatively late times would 
have deliberately altered the ship into an ark, 
whereas such a change might naturally have come 
by degrees. Some writers have urged this differ¬ 
ence as a proof of the priority of the Bible narrative; 
and even Cheyne, wnile very far from admitting 
such a view, suggested that possibly this particular 
feature may be more primitive—the conversion of 
the chest into a ship being due, if this be the case, 
to a rationalizing tendency (art. ‘ Deluge,’ in EBr^). 
But such an argument cannot be considered as to 
any extent outweighing the strong grounds for the 
priority of the Akkadian story; and, after all, that 
the Bible Deluge should be in this, as it is in other 
respects, more marvellous than an early form of 
the story, is what we might naturally expect in a 
later stage of tradition. 

{d) Condnsion. —We probably Iiave in the J story 
a very early Israelitish tradition, either brought 
with the people from Babylonia at their first im¬ 
migration, or obtained from that country through 
the frequent intercourse which we know to have 
existed from early times between the two peoples, 
but so modified as to have become, in the gradual 
course of transmission, a suitable vehicle for en¬ 
forcing those great moral and religious truths 
whicli became the distinguishing features of the 
Israelites. 

3. The P version of the Deluge. — {a) Compared 
with that of J, P has in addition the description 
and the dimensions of the Ark, the description of , 
the Deluge as due to the breaking up of all the i 


fountains of the great deep, as well as the opening 
of the windows of heaven ( 7 ^^ 8 ^), the stranding of 
the Ark on Mt. Ararat ( 8 ^), and the rainbow (9^^*^®), 
together witli statistical references to Noah’s age, 
etc. P omits the sending out of animals and the 
post-diluvian sacrifice, substitutes one pair of all 
animals for 7 pairs of clean and one ol unclear^ 
makes the Deluge last 365 days instead of 61, and 
substitutes the elaborate covenant connected with 
the rainbow ( 9 ^'^^) and laws of blood for the simple 
promise of J based on the sacrifice ( 8 *>-**). 

{b) The comparison with J and with the Akkadian 
Deluge raises a somewhat difficult question. Was 
P’s story derived independently from Babylon 
during or shortly after the Exile, or was it, on the 
other hand, merely a revision of J’s Deluge story ; 
or, again, was it in some respects an independent 
version of tlie ancient story, belonging, like J’s 
account, to ancient religious traditions? 

Those who adopt either the first or third of tlieso 
alternatives lay stress on the fact that so much of 
what is peculiar to P has its parallels in the Ak¬ 
kadian story, in whicli we find certain dimensions 
of the ship, its being tarred with pitch, the Deluge 
ascribed apparenilg to the sea as well as the rain¬ 
storm, and the rainbow (Sayce, Ball). But, on the 
other hand, it may be observed (a) that, as already 
pointed out, the actual dimensions of the Akkadian 
ship are enormously greater than those of P’s ark, 
and, moreover, that the insertion of exact dimen¬ 
sions is exactly in ac(!ordance with the custom of 
P, as, e.g,^ in the dimensions of the Tabernacle and 
all its furniture; the resemblance, therefore, on 
tliis point, such as it is, may be merely accidental; 
{(i) that tlie reference to the rainbow in the Akka¬ 
dian story is at least doubtful, and is not admitted 
by several translators ((?.y. llaupt); ( 7 ) that almost 
all the diflcrences between the accounts of P and 
J may be explained by the general character of P ; 
e.g.^ the picturesijue story of the birds would have 
no interest for P, who omits all the most pictur¬ 
esque stories of Genesis. In any case, such an 
imudent would be unsuitable in a Deluge which 
covereil the highest mountains (7^®) and lasted 365 
days, though not in one of 61, in which the moun¬ 
tains were not necessarily covered at all. Again, 
the omission of the sacrifice of Noah accords with 
the omission of all the Patriarchal sacrifices—an 
omission which certainly suggests the inference 
either that P disbelieved in or held of no account 
sacrifices which preceded the law of Sinai. The 
oniis.sion of 7 pairs of every kind of clean animal is 
very po.ssibly an example of the same spirit, as these 
animals were, according to J, intended for sacrilice 
( 8 “®). Lastly, the omission of such an anthropo¬ 
morphism as ‘Jahweh shut him in ' in is quite 
in cliaracter with P’s usual practice. ( 0 ) As the 
present combined account of the Deluge is based 
on P’s story, which appears to have been preserved 
almost intact, whereas some parts of J are obvi¬ 
ously omitted (those, for instance, giving the 
warning of the Deluge and directions for building 
the Ark), it is quite possible that some general 
statement of the Ark’s dimensions, a descrijition 
of the pitch, rooms, etc., like the Akkadian story, 
and the incident of the rainbow, may originally 
have had a place in J’s story. If this be so, I’ must 
have retained the latter, not because of its pictur¬ 
esqueness, but as the basis for a favourite theme, 
a Divine covenant (cf. 6 ^®); on the other hand, the 
change of 61 to 365 days, the number of days in 
the solar year, though it does not agree with the 
three weeks of the Akkadian story, appears to be 
ba.sed upon some astronomical theory, and may be 
due to Babylonian influence of some kind. It may 
also be reasonably urged that the reference to ‘ the 
fountains of the great deep’ really corresponds with 
P’s ideas and nomenclature (cf. Gn 1 *), and finds a 
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parallel in the post-exilic Is 24^*. ft is not likely, 
therefore, that it was ori^rinally derived from J. 

It may, then, be considered not improbable that, 
in addition to J, P may have had access to some 
other version of the Akkadian story, but, if so, 
when and how it was derived is quite uncertain. 

iii. The Deluge according to later Baby¬ 
lonian ACCOUNTS.— 1. 'The story as given by 
Beross'us ,—Berossus was a priest of Bel in Babyloi 
about 300 B.C., who wrote a history of Babylonia 
(see art. Berosus). He claims to have copied out 
MSS of several authors which had been carefully 
preserved in Babylon for 15 myriads of years. 
Unfortunately, only a few fragments of his work 
have been preserved, which were copied by later 
authors. His Deluge story is given or referred to 
in three sources. 

(a) It was copied by Alexander Poly his tor (a 
Milesian writer of the Ist cent. B.C.), whose work 
is also lost. Thence it was copied by Eusebius 
in his Chronicon; and, though the original of 
the Chronicon is also lost, it still exists in an 
Armenian tr., and it was also reproduced, probably 
verbatim^ by Syncellus in his Chronographia. 

{h) A Latin translation, based partly on the 
Armenian version, with the various readings of 
the Greek text of Syncellus, is given in Migne, 
Chron. Eus. I. ch. iii. (see also Muller, FHC ii. 
601). It runs as follows : 

‘After the death of Ardatea, hia son Xiauthroa reig-ned 18 
iarB (18x3600 years). During hia reign occurred a great flood, 
of which the following account has been given. Kronoa ap¬ 
peared to him in a dream and revealed to him that on the 16th 
of the month Daiaioa men would be destroyed by a flood, and 
he therefore ordered him to bury all existing MSS, beginning, 
middle, and end, in the sun-city of Sippara, to build a boat, to 
emlMirk with hia relatives and friends, to lade it with food and 
drink, to put therein animals, birds, and quadrupeds, and to 
make all ready for a Journey. He then asked whither the 
boat should go, and was told, “To the gods to pray[y.L having 
prayed] for good to mankind.” He woa not aiaobedient, but 
built a boat of 6 stadia long and 2 stadia broad, and carried out 
all that had been commanded him, and embarked with wife, 
children, and relatives. When the flood came, and very soon 
had begun to subside, he let go some of his birds ; but, when 
they found neither food nor place to settle, they came back to 
the ship. Xisuthros, after some days, let the birds go away i 
again, and they returned to the ship with mud upon their feet. | 
When they were let go for the third time, they returned no j 
more to the ship. Then Xisuthros perceived that the land had | 
appeared, and he broke open some of the joints of the ship, j 
and ascertained that the ship had grounded on a certain inoun- j 
tain. He stepped out witl^ hia wife and daughter and the ; 
pilot, kissed the ground, erected an altar, offered sacrillce to , 
the gods, and vanished together with those who had come out : 
of the ship.’ The narrative goes on to relate how a voice from 
the sky informed the comrades of Xisuthros that he and those 
with him had gone, on account of his piety, to dwell with the 
gods, and bade them recover the MSS, and adds in conclusion : 
‘Of this ship that stranded in Armenia a part still remained in 
the Kordyaean mountains of Armenia, and some people scraped 
off the pitch from the ship and used it as amulets. They came 
to Babylon, dug up the MSS, and took them from Sippara ; and 
they rebuilt Babylon, building many cities and re-founding 
temples.’ 

(r) This story appears to be an epitome of the 
Akkadian or one nuich like it: 

(a) The name of Xisuthros (=»IJa 8 i 8 -atra transposed from 
Atra-hasis) agrees with that of one of the versions of the 
Akkadian story. (/3) The means of refuge, as in the Akkadian 
story, is a ship and not an ark. (y) As in the Akkadian, 
Xisuthros and others are immortalized. It differs, however, 
in (a) the prediction of the exact date of the Deluge, (/S) the 
specific mention of relatives and friends as saved (a smaller 
number seems implied than in the Akkadian story;, ( 7 ) the mud 
on the feet of the birds, ( 6 ) the stranding of the ship in Armenia, 
and («) the apotheosis not only of Xisuthros and his wife, but 
also of his daughters and even of the pilot. Of these ( 7 ) and ( 6 ) 
are of special importance. The latter would seem to prove an 
ancient Babylonian tradition Independent of the Akkadian 
story, and followed by P, Ararat being the regular name of 
Armenia in Assyrian monuments. Of the former it may be 
said at least that the story of the clay on the feet of the birds 
looks like the earlier analogue of the olive branch. 

It should be added that the points of contact 
with the Bible story are not sufticientljr striking 
to make it likely that the later Babylonian tradi¬ 
tions were influenced by it. On the whole, then, 
the story of Berossus tends to confirm the view of 


some variety in the Babylonian traditions of the 
Deluge. 

2 . The Deluge story of Ahydenus. —An epitom¬ 
ized version of the same account, derived orif];in- 
ally either from Berossus or from the source from 
which he derived it, comes to us through Aby- 
denus, a later Babylonian historian, whose work, 
like that of Bero.ssus, has also been copied both in 
the Chronicon of Eusebius (I. vii., also in Preep. 
Evang. ix. 12 , p. 414) and in the Chronographia of 
Syncellus (p. 70). 

It differs, however, (a) in making a double interval of three 
days before and between the sending of the birds, and (/3) in 
the birds being sent only twice. Migne’s attempt to get out of 
the text of Syncellus a third sending is hardly successful. At 
best it would require that it took place after they had returned 
with the clay. 

3. Reference to Berossns's Deluge story in Jo- 
sephus, —Josephus’s aceount of the Deluge [Ant. 
I. iii. 5, 6 ) diflers slightly from that of the Bible. 
He mentions that Noah, when the Ark rested on 
the top of a certain mountain of Armenia, opened 
it ancl saw a small piece of land. The dove was 
sent out 7 days after the raven, and only once 
returned, covered with mud and bringing an olive- 
braiudi. After waiting 7 days more, he sent forth 
the living creatures. These diflerences may he 
partly duo to carelessness and to narration from 
memory, but the reference to the clay, at any 
rate, is taken from tlie account of Berossus, which 
he had seen, and probably other accounts also, for 
ho goes on to say : ‘All writers of barbarian his¬ 
tories make mention of this Flood and this Ark, 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldaean,’ and he 
quotes from him the statement about the remains 
of the ship on the Kor(lya*an mountains, and the 
use made of the pitch, in the same words as tho.se 
used by Eusebius and Syncellus, who themselves 
refer to Polyhistor as their authority. This proves 
beyond a (loubt that Polyhistor’s story was de¬ 
rived from Berossus. Josephus’s statement about 
the universality of the Deluge story may he taken 
as showing at least that the Deluge story was a 
common theme among ancient historians. 

iv. Origin of the Semitic Deluge story.— 

(а) There is nothing to suggest in this case that it 
formed part of a consistent mythological system. 

( б ) Being concerned with rain and water, the 

subject was clearly suitable for treatment in the 
Akkadian Epic in connexion with the rainy month ; 
nor need w’e 8 uj)pose it, therefore, connected with 
any special astronomical theories, (c) Its more or 
less mythological form, in which gods and god¬ 
desses play their part, finds its analogies in many 
Deluge and other stories througliout the world, 
in which natural events form the basis of, or 
become mixed up with, mythological details (see 
above, IV. C. [b)). (d) The frequency of Deluge 

stories arising out of natural inundations gives a 
prima facie probability that such an event was 
the origin of the tradition in this instance, (e) In 
both the Bible story and the Akkadian the Deluge 
is a.scribed to natural causes: ( 1 ) an excessive 
rainfall ; ( 2 ) somewhat more indefinitely, the 
rising of the sea. The first is obvious in both 
accounts. The second is definitely stated in P in 
the words * all the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up’ (Gn 7^^. The deep being regarded as 
being under the earth, such language would very 
naturally suggest an earthquake breaking up the 
ground and letting the deep burst forth. It seems 
implied also in the Akkadian story, which, if it 
does not, as some scholars maintain, expres.sly 
speak of the earth trembling, and the floods 
breaking out below the earth, at least describes 
such a terrific storm and tempest and invasion of 
waters as to imply a cyclonic wave rather than a 
mere overflooding of rivers. (/) The traditional 
resting-places of the ark, Ararat = Armenia (Bible 
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and Berossus), and Nizir = Rowandiz in the North- 
East of Babylonia (Akkadian), point to a definite 
ret^don of the world, {g) Siiss has pointed out with 
great force that the necessary conditions are ful¬ 
filled by sup])osing that the sliores of the Persian 
Gulf were struck Ijy an enormous volcanic wave, 
accom])anie<l by a tremendous cyclone. The very 
great distance which such waves travel, and the 
fearful destruction of life and property w'hich is 
often involved, have frequently been pointed out. 

Thus the wave associated with the Hackerjfunge cyclone in the 
deJU 0 / the Ganjres reached a height of 46 ft. and destroyed 
more than 100,000 persons (A’/j/'fl xvi. 155). A wave caused by 
the eruption of Krakatoa (2flth-28th Aug. 1883) reached 50 ft. 
(cf. the 15 cubits of P, Gn 720 ) and destroyed more than 36,000 
One wave reached as far as Cape Horn, 7818geographical 
miles distant xxviii. 630). 

It can hardly be deemed improbable that a 
plieiioineiion of such a kind occurred on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, then probably lying imich 
further north than now, and that but few sur¬ 
vivors es(;ape<l in boats to the more hilly regions, 
with what efTects they could secure. We have, in 
an event like this, all that is needed for the growth 
of such stories as are preserved in the Akkadian 
Epic and tlie Bible Deluge. 

It need liardly be added that the religious value 
of the Bible story does not lie in its improba¬ 
bilities, wbi(;li .sometimes amount, as has been 
shown, to absurdities, but rather in the religious 
and moral Ie.ssons, of which the ancient tradition 
wa.s made the vehicle, viz. that Jahweh hated and 
would nuiiish sin, but would save those who were 
faithful and obedient, while the further thought is 
suggested in P, at least, that His mercy is a more 
abiding motive than His wrath. 

B, Tee Greek Deluge stories,— Story of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha .—This is by far the most 
important of tlie Greek Deluge, or Flood, stories. 
{a) Its most typical form is that given by Apol- 
lodorus (140 B.c.) in his Bibliotheca, 1. vii. 2 : 

When Zeus determined to destroy the men of the age of 
copper, Deukalion, at the suggestion of Prometheus his father, 
constructed a cheat (KdpvaKa), into which, having placed 
therein the necessaries of life, he entered with his wife 
Pyrrha. Zeus sent a great rain, which flooded most parts of 
Greece, and destroyed all except those who escaped to the 
neighbouring hill-tops. The pair, after drifting in the chest 
for 9 days and nights, reached Parnassus, and, the Flood 
having somewhat abated, disembarked, whereupon Deukalion 
sacrificed to Zeus his protector. The latter sent Hermes to 
ask what he wished. He replied ‘Children,’ At the direc¬ 
tion of Zeus they tlirew stones over their heads, and those 
which Deukalion threw became men, and those which Pyrrha 
threw, women. Then follows a derivation of the word Aaos 
(* people ’) from Aaa? or Aa? (‘ stone'). 

(6) Thi.s story evidently originated in a con¬ 
fusion of a myth with what may have been an 
^cient tradition. If Pandora, as Apollodorus had 
just asserted, was the first woman, and Prome¬ 
theus first made men of earth and water, how 
could Deukalion be, as Apollodorus likewise states, 
king of Phtliia, and who were the men who were 
nearly all destroyed ? How, again, is the survival 
of any consistent with the story of the stones 7 
(c) (1) There seems to be an allusion to the 
story of the stones in Hesiod (’Hofai, fr. 141, ed. 
Rzach ; see Usener, p. 32). (2) The earliest com¬ 

plete reference, however, to Deukalion’s Flood is 
m Pindar, OL ix. 64-67, where he mentions how 
Pyrrha and Deukalion descended from Parnassus 
and founded of stones a race like thein.selves, and 
how the mighty waters which had overflooded the 
earth had been suddenly stopped by Zeus. Pindar 
evidently refers to it as a well-known story; other¬ 
wise, much of what he says would have been quite 
unintelligible to his readers. (3) The best-known 
form of the story, however, is that given by Ovid, 
Met, i. 165-416, the most curious feature of which 
is the fact that no mention is made of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha having been warned of the Deluge and 
commanded to build a ship. They appeared on the 
heights of Parnassus, where they had landed, and 


invoked the gods of the mountain and Themis. 
Zeus, seeing this, and satisfied that they were 
good and pious people, sto})ped the Deluge. A 
full description is given of their trouble, and the 
story about ‘ the bones of the great mother ’ is 
given in detail. It should he noticed that liere 
the means of refuge is a ship, not, as witli Apol¬ 
lodorus, a chest. There arc also several otlier 
more or less dittcrent versions of the Deukalion 
story. (4) According to Nonnus (see Usener, p. 
38), a conflagration sent by Zeus (in anger at the 
Titans for murdering Diony.sus Zagreus) was put 
out by a Deluge. This is very abru})tly connected 
with the story of Deukalion and Pyrrlia, who sud¬ 
denly appear floating about in a cliest {Xdpua ^); hut 
we are not told liow or where they got in, or 
\vhere they landed. The Deluge ends by Poseidon 
splitting the rock with his trident, and making an 
escape for tlio water through the Vale of Teinpe, 
tiuis connecting the Deluge wdth the north of 
Thessaly, whereas the older legends connect it 
with Pliotis in the south-east. (5) According to 
Hellanikos, Mt. Othrys W'as the place of landing. 
Aristotle, curiously enough, maintained that tlie 
waters of the Deluge flow ed into Aelielous. Others, 
such as Tlirasyhulus and Akestodoriis, maintained 
that Deukalion and Pyrrha founded the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Dodona, and dwelt in the territory of 
the Molossi. Possibly here we have a local Flood 
tradition combined with the better known tra¬ 
ditional story. Very late h'gends connect the 
landing of Deukalion with Mt. Athos, and even 
with /Etna. 

ii. Other Deluge stories current in Greece, —1. 
According to a legend connected with Megaris, 
Megaros, its founder, w'as rescued from the Deluge, 
being guided in swimming through the water by 
the cry of cranes ; hence was derived the name of 
G crania. 

2 . The Oxygian Flood story, found only in quite 
late writers, such as Julius Africanus, is con¬ 
fined to Bccotia and Attica. Oxygos, its hero, 
was described as king, sometimes of Athens and 
sometimes of Thebes. 

3. Dardanus was said to have escaped in a Flood 
from Samothrace or Arcadia (Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus), in a boat of skins maae by himself 
(Lykophron), or wdth his sons, and to have founded 
the kingdom of Ida. This story was often brought 
into connexion with that of Deukalion. 

4. An altogether diflerent Flood story is referred 
to by Istros (see Usener, p. 46), who connects a 
great flood wdth the severing of Asia and Europe 
by the Hellespont. 

iii. Origin of the, Greek stories .—Speaking gene¬ 
rally, the Greek Deluge stories form good illus¬ 
trations of what appear to he the common causes 
of such legends (see above, IV. C). Several of 
them grow up as explanations of the founding of 
a city or temple, ascribed to a waif miraculously 
guided across the waters, and to this extent Usener 
IS probably right in finding analogies to the Deu¬ 
kalion myth in such stories as th^e of Perseus 
and Oedipus. Other Greek Deluge stories are con¬ 
nected Avith special geographical features, such as 
the opening of the Vale of Tempe All are local 
in character, and that one of them, from its anti¬ 
quity and picturesqueness, should have found a 
permanent place, though often mixed with others, 
m Greek mythology is natural enough. And there 
is no reason why it too may not have originated 
from a local inundation, the story receiving such 
accretions of the picturesque and marvellous as are 
common in similar oases. 

The occurrence of the chest Instead of a boat is interestinjf 
in view of the same variation in the Semitic story, and mi^ht 
suggest the possibility that the Greek legend, as we find it in 
Apollodorus, was influenced in some indirect way by the Bible 
narrative. But there is a great difference between a chest, 
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holding only a couple of persons and such food as they required 
for 9 days, and the monster Bilde * Ark’ with all its arrange¬ 
ments and contents. Moreover, the chest was not an uncommon 
feature in the waif stories of Greek legend. 

iv. The mixed Deluge story of the pseudo-Lucian, 
—We have a real mixture of the Greek and Semitic 
Deluge stories in the story given in the de Dea 
Syria (Lucian, ed. Jacobitz, Leipzig, 1881, iii. 
344 f.). This version was connected with a hole 
in the ground over which the temple was built and 
into which the Deluge was said to have subsided. 

According to this accoimt, Deukaliori, and his wife and 
children, were saved in a great chest (Aapi/af). As he entered 
it, there came all kinds of animals, wild and tame, sows, liorses, 
serpents, lions, etc., in pairs. He received them all, and there 
was great friendship between them, and they all sailed in one 
chest as long as the water prevailed. When the water had 
disappeared through the hole, Deukalion built an altar and the 
temple over it. 

Usener certainly goes too far in saying that this 
is the Babylonian Deluge story with only the name 
Deukalion inserted from Greek legend. It con¬ 
tains several features from both, and, except that 
to Deukalion it gives a second name 'LKvdea (which, 
according to Buttman, is a corruption of iia-vdea, 
and is intended for Sisutbros, the Noah of Bero.ssus), 
it bears a far closer resemblance to the Biblical 
than to the other forms of the Babylonian Deluge 
legend. D.a.y wild animals are preserved as well 
as tame ; all in pairs; only Deukalion and his 
family escape ; in a chest, not a boat (the last per¬ 
haps from the Greek story). That traditions of 
the Deluge ultimately derived from the Bible 
should have been current in Syria is likely enough, 
and there seems also evidence, in another tradi¬ 
tion that the people was founded by Semiramis, of 
early intercourse with Babylon, 

C. Persian Deluge stories.^i, A curious 
legend is contained in two fragments of the Yima 
songs preserved in Vendldad {SBR iv. 10It’.). It 
is given in full by Usener, pp. 208-212, from the 
critical tr. of Geldner.^ 

A council wa» held by the gods, In which Ahura Mazda decreed 
that a terribly severe winter would be followed by a great 
Deluge from the melting of the snow. Yima was directed to 
build an enormous fort foursquare, and to stock it with men 
and animals of all kinds. Yima carried out these instructions, 
but it is not actuallv said that the Deluge came. 

Usener regards the whole story as an ideal pic¬ 
ture of the future, the eternal city where men are 
to live in harmony and righteousness a life free 
from moral and physical evil, when the world is 
destroyed by the Deluge ; but the passages which 
seem most ideal are among the prose portions, 
which Geldner regards as later insertions. It 
seems more probable that we have here also an 
example of the tendency to idealize what was 
originally a natural event. 

ii. A second story is found in BundahiSUy vii. (tr. 
by E. \V, West in SBE v. 25-28). Tistar, in the 
three forms of a man, a horse, and a bull, sends 
successive Deluges each of ten days’ duration, and 
destroys all the noxious creatures on the earth. 
This is part of what is clearly an astrological 
myth describing the contest between good and 
evil, and accounting for lightning and thunder, 
the salt sea, and the origin of lakes and seas. 

D. Indian Deluge stories.— i. The Fish 
Legend.—{!) The oldest form of this typical 
Deluge story of India is preserved in the Sata- 
patha Brahmanay i. 8. 1 {SBE xii. 216, tr. by J. 
Eggeling; for other translations see A. Weber, 
Ind. Strexf.y 1868, i. 9, Ind. Stud.y 1868, i. 161; Max 
Muller, Hist. Skr. Lit., 1859, p. 425; J. Muir, 
Orig. Skr, Texts, i.^ [1873] 18111*.): 

In the morning, Manu, when water woa brought to him for 
washing, found a fish in his hands. The fish foretold the 
coming Deluge, and promised to save him if he would pre¬ 
serve it, first in a jar, then in a pit, and, when it had 
outgrown this, would take it to the sea. Manu was to build 
a ship, and enter it, and look out for his preserver. Manu did 

1 For a divergent interpretation of this Iranian material, see 
art. Blbst, Abodb or tub (Persian). 


as directed, and finally took the fish, which had then grown to 
an enormous size, to the sea. Then Mann entered ti)e ship, 
and the Deluge came, which destroyed all living creatures. 
Meanwhile the fish approached Manu, who fastened the ship to 
its horn, and was so conveyed up to [or *over’\ the Eurthem 
Mountains. Manu was directed to tie the ship to a tree, and 
gradually to descend as the waters abate. 

The rest of the story is concerned with a complicated and 
very unintelligible rite with clarified butter, by which a woman 
was first produced, and, by her means, offspring of men and 
cattle. > r ff. 

According to Weber, the final redaction of the 
Satapatha ’i^ only a little before the Christian era; 
but, as ICggcliiig shows, it i.s a coin]>ilation of 
earlier treati.ses, and this particular story gives 
the impression, in its main features, of being 
ancient. 

One special interest in the story lies in its 
curious points of resemblance and contrast to 
other Deluge stories. The warning of the Deluge 
by an animal, the fastening of the ship by a rope, 
the post-diluvian sacrilice, and the miraculous re¬ 
production of men, have all their analogies ; but 
they are not found, as here, in combination, and 
the towing of the slii[> by a fisli is quite unique. 
The pr<»bal)ility is, therefore, that this legend is of 
native growth. 

Weber and, to a less extent, Muir see in the 
story a tradition of an original immigration of the 
race from across the Himalayas. They base their 
opinion on a rendering of the words given above in 
italics, ^ over the Northern Mountains.’ Eggeling, 
however, renders ‘ up to,’ and some writers suppose 
the story to have originated in an exceptional over¬ 
flowing of the Ganges. The q^uestion is primarily 
one of textual criticism, the clioice lying between 
the reading abhi-dudrdva (Eggeling) and ati- 
dudrava (Weber, etc.). The chief argument 
against an originally mythical origin of the story 
is that here also the tendency is to become more 
and more mythical, and if we reverse this tendency 
we can easily explain the story as having grown 
out of a natural inundation. 

(2) A second version of the Indian story is that 
given in the Mahdhhdrata (quoted from tr. by H. 
Jacobi in Usener, p. 29; see also Muir, op. cit. 
i.^ 196 fl’.). The story has here assumed a more 
elaborate and marvellous form. 

Manu is a prince amongf monks, renowned for his asceticism 
‘Standing on one leg with his arms raised on high, and with 
head bent down and never blinking an eye, ho practised terrible 
austerities,’ etc. The fish appeared to him as he was practising 
austerities by the shore. Of such virtue were they that the 
fish became many miles long, and yet Manu could carry it 
quite easily. The storm is very graphically described. In the 
end the fish reveals himself as Brahma, and a})points Manu as 
creator of all things. 

In this version there appears to be a confusion, 
not uncommon in similar myths, in the character 
of Manu as himself a descendant of former an¬ 
cestors, and as the founder and creator of men 
and all things. In the older form of the story he 
is the first man, and never more tlian a man. 

(3) A third version is found in the BJutgavata 
Purdna, viii. 24. 7 ft*, (for Bug. tr. see Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, new ed., Lond. 1863, vol. i. 
pt. ii. ch. iii. pp. 312-315 ; Muir, op. cit. i.^208ff.). 
According to Cheyne, this book cannot be earlier 
than the 12th cent. A.D. The story itself is 
mainly a development of that of the Satapatha 
Brahmarui, with a mixture of the mythical and 
£?4cwi-philosophical elements characteristic of the 
Purdnas. 

The Deluge took place during a sleep of Brahm&, when the 
strong demon Hayagriva stole the Vedas. Hari took the form 
of a minute fish, and so finally revealed himself to Satyavrata, 
a devout king who lived only on water. The gradual growth 
of the fish is like that in the earlier legends, except that he 
outdid them by becoming, in his final form, a million of 
leagues long. The ark in this case was miraculously brought to 
Satyavrata, who, accompanied by the chiefs of the Brahmans, 
spent his time therein in singing hymns of praise and receiving 
Divine revelations. Finally, Hari slew Havagriva and recovered 
the Vedas. Satyavrata, instructed in all Divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the 7th Manu. But, after all, the 
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appearance of the horned fish was mdya, or delusion, and * h' 
who shall devoutly hear this important aliei^orical narrative will 
be delivered from the bondage of sin.’ 

It is interesting to note that this version has 
several points of contact with the Bible story. (1) 
The Deluge is caused by rain as well as by the 
sea. (2) Seven days’ warning is given of the 
Deluge. (3) It is sent because of the depravity of 
man. (4) Animals are pre.scrved in tlui ark, (5) 
and these, in pair.s. Of tliese (3) is inconsistent 
with the beginning of the story, and is evidently 
an interpolation. The most probable explanation 
of them all is that they were due to Christian 
influence. Their appearance only in the latest 
version of the myth makes it impossible to use 
them as arguments to prove that the story itself 
is derived from the Bible story, or originated in the 
event which that story descrilxjs. 

ii. The Boar Legcmh —Another Deluge myth is 
given in Muir, op, cit, i.^ 50 f. It is one of the 
creation stories of the Visnu Purdoa, 

It tells how the Divine Rmhm:\, awaking from his night 
slumber, and pen^eiving that the earth laj' within the waters 
of the universal ocean, a.ssumod the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean, and raised up the earth and placed it on the 
surface. 

This is a creation myth, and has a curious 
analogy with some of the American Indian stories 
(see IV . C ((^0)* 

E, ClI/XESK Flood story.—A ccounts of this 
are found in the Shu King (especially ii. 4. 1; cf. 
also pr(d\ 5, ii. 1. 17, 2. 1, 14, iii. 1. 1, v. 27. 8), 
the Shih King (iv. 3. 4. 1), and the writings of 
Meng-tszc (iii. 1. 4. 7, 2. 9. 3f.). 

i. According to the Canon of Ydo {Shu King^ i, 
3. 11, tr. I^egge, SBE iii. 34 f.), 

‘the Ti said, “ IIo ! (President of) the Four Mountains, de¬ 
structive in their overflow are the waters of the inundation. 
In their va.st e.xtent they embrace the hills and overtop the 
great heights, threatening the hc-avens with their floods, so 
that the lower people groan and murmur I Is there a capable 
man to whom I can as.sign the correction (of this calamity)?”’ 
Khw’An was appointed, and laboured unsuccessfully for nine 
years. The Ti afterwards resigned his throne to Yli, who hod 
coped successfully with Die inundation. 

ii. The Shu King (ii. 4. 1) gives the account of 
Yii’.s work as follows (in Logge’s translation) ; 

‘ The inundating waters seemed to as-sail the heavens, and in 
their vast extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills, 80 that people were bewildered and overwhelmed. 1 (Yiil 
mounted my tour conveyances [carts, boats, sledges, and spiked 
shoes] and all along the hills hewed dow'n the woods, at the 
same time, along with V'i, showing the multitudes how to get 
flesh to eat. 1 opened passages for the streams throughout the 
nine provinces, and conducted them to the sea, I deepened 
the channels and canals, and conducted them to the streams, 
at the same time, along with Chi, sowing grain, and showing 
the multitude how to procure the food of toil in addition to 
flesh meat. I urged them further to exchange what they had 
for what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated 
stores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and all the 
States began to come under good rule.’ 

Elsewhere in the Shu King, Yu is repeatedly 
described as having determined the relations of 
land and water, and the Shih King declares that, 

‘ when the waters of the Flood had become wide¬ 
spread, Yli caused the various regions of the earth 
world to appear: the great outlying realms re¬ 
ceived tlieir limitations.’ 

According to the.se accounts, all the.se works were 
accomplished during a single journey. In fact, 
the accounts probably describe work gradually 
carrietl out through many ages, though po.ssibly 
commenced by Yli. They were evidently intende«i 
to avert a constantly repeated and wide-spread 
di.saster. 

\\\. Origin of the story. —Legge believed that the 
occasion of Yii’s Bj)ecial work was an actual inunda¬ 
tion of an alarming kind of the Hwang-Ho (‘the 
sorrow of China’), which he puts in the 24th 
cent. B.C., whereas he ascribes this treatise to the 
12 th. 

According to Meng-tsze (b. 372 B.C.), however, 
the tasks of Yu were carried out under far more 
difficult conditions. 


‘In the time of Yfto, when the earth was not yet m ordered 
state, the masses of water flowed unchecked and flooded the 
earth. Flora was excessively luxuriant, and birds and other 
living creatures went about in enormous quantities. ^*[***' 
could not grow. Animals pressed hard on man. . . . Yfto 
alone concerned himself about this. He appointed 
developed an ordering activity and gave YI control of fire. 
caused devastating conflagrations on the mountains and in IM 
marshes, so that the animals fled and sought shelter. Yu 
divided the nine rivers. . . . Then it became possible for the 
folk of the Middle Kingdom to support themselves ’ (iii. 1. 4. 7). 
At this same period, moreover, serpents and dragons infested 
the.se deluging waters ; but Yii, while appointing the rivers their 
courses, banished these monsters, the animals that had oo- 
pressed man vanished, and the plains of China became habitable 
for the human race (iii. 2. 9. 3 f.). 

It is by no means impossible that, as Legge held, 
these accounts all had their rise in a tradition of 
an extraordinary inundation by the Ilwang-Ho; 
and in this connexion it is worthy of note that the 
great flood of 1851-53 is said to have cost some 
millions of lives, while it took 16 years to repair 
the damage and to confine the river within em¬ 
bankments. At the same time, it shoulil not be for¬ 
gotten that Grill, in his ‘ Zur chinesischen Flutsage * 
{Festgruss an Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, })p. 9-14), 
maintains that the story is hosed on a cosmogonic 
myth, devoid of connexion, even in its basal idea#, 
witii the Bible account, and associated in form 
with experience of the frequent inundations of the 
Hwang-Ho; and, like von Gutschmid {ZDMG 
xxxiv. 192f.), he holds that Yli, to whom he 
ienies any actual existence in history, was essen¬ 
tially a sort of demiurge, who helped to establish 
civilization on earth. It is open to question, 
therefore, at least on the basis of Meng-tsze’s 
statements, whether this whole story is not to 
ho regarded as a cosmogonic rather tlian as a 
Deluge story. 

F. Folklore Deluge stories.—U nder this 
general lieading are included the numerous stories 
of peoples, mostly in a savage or semi-savage state, 
not included under previous headings. It is not 
necessary for the present purpose to make any 
general classification of them on either geographical 
or ethnological lines. It will he sufficient to point 
out a few facts hearing on the subject of this 
article. 

i. One of the e.s.sential characters of these stories 
arises out of the fact that they are folklore. In 
the Deluge stories of liahylon, Greece, and India 
we have well-defined legends capable of being 
traced out more or loss distinctly in their develop¬ 
ments and ramifications. Though a few of the 
stories now under consideration have come to us in 
a written form more or less ancient, tliey are not 
literature in the same sense, but only stereotyped 
folk-tales. By far the greater number of tlie.se 
stories, however, are still, or were till recent years, 
in a fluid and formative condition. The imagina¬ 
tion which has produced them is, or was till recently, 
still at work, and has been continually modifying 
them. It has already been noticed how botli hi.s- 
torical events and fancy-striking anecdotes, such 
as Bible stories, have in many cases become mixed 
with the early tale, nor is it possible to separate 
them with scientific accuracy. Not infrequently 
what is essentially the same story is differently 
told on different occasions, or at any rate is 
differently reported (Leeward Islands; see IV. A, 
vi. (rf)). 

ii. There are many difficulties in the way of 
getting tru.stworthy evidence. As already pointed 
out, the missionaries, by whom most of these 
stories have been reported, were frequently pre¬ 
judiced witnesses (see IV. A, iii.), and, moreover, 
the stories in several cases were collected some 
time after the conversion of the people with whom 
they originated. These missionaries had to depend 
on their own memory or that of their converts, 

I and it was only in quite exceptional cases that the 
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opportunity afforded to Gill was offered (see above, 
IV. C. (a)), of reporting from the evidence of one 
whose knowledge of heathen lore was both fresh 
and complete. 

iii. Another striking fact is the irregularity in 
the distribution of these stories. For example, 
there are very few indeptmdent Deluge stories 
reported from Africa, a considerable number from 
the islands of the Pacific, and an extraordinarily 
lar^e number from the continent of America. 
This is accounted for negatively by Andree on 
the ground that Deluge stories do not readily 
arise where, as in Africa, the inundation of the 
great rivers is an annual occurrence, which does 
not therefore impress the imagination. It may 
be noticed in this connexion that one of the most 
important exceptions is connected with a special 
local feature—tlie formation of the Dilolo Lake 
on the southern border of the Congo State (see 
Andree, p. 49). Again, the Deluge legend of the 
Masai in Uganda, to which attention has been 
lately called by Merker (see Guardian, 1906, p. 
945), is so obviously parallel with the Bible Deluge 
that it cannot be regarded as independent. We 
find here the Ark, pairs of animals, birds sent out 
(a nigeon and a vulture [cf. the crow of the Lummi 
Inaians and the humming-bird of a Mexican story]), 
and four (!) rainbows. 

iv. It would apjiear that there must be some 
positive reason for the frequency of Deluge stories 
among the American Indians. George Catlin, in 
his 0-Kee-pa (p. 2), stated that among 120 tribes 
there was not one which did not relate some 
distinct or vague tradition of a Flood, and, in 
fact, a very considerable rnimber of these stories 
have been preserved, it certainly must be ad¬ 
mitted tliat the idea of a Deluge imnressed itself 
very readily on the Indian tribes, but how far 
this was due to their past experience as an island 
people, and how far to the psychological character 
of the race, is a question for the ethnologist or 
anthropologist rather than the student of com¬ 
parative religion. 'Phis much at least can be 
said, that tliere is some reason for believing that 
several of these stories are of comparatively ancient 
origin. 

(i) In the lirst place, there is abundant evi¬ 
dence to show that Deluge stories were current in 
Central and Southern America at the time of the 
Spanish occupation. (2) The common elements in 
the stories of neighbouring and related tribes in 
some cases point to an ancient tradition in which 
a characteristic feature has become rooted in the 
imagination. {a) Several of the tribes about 
Peru, though tlioir Deluge stories differ widely in 
other respects, have the common feature of a 
floating mountain—a combination, it would seem, 
of the ark and the mountain of refuge. (6) In 
more than one Mexican legend men were turned 
by the Deluge into fish, {c) We have noticed 
that several tribes about the Orinoco and its 
neighbourhood have the common features of stones 
(or coco-nuts) thrown to j)roduce men (see IV. A, 

v. (2)). {d) Of still greater interest is the curious 

feature already mentioned (IV. C. («)) that land 
was j)roduced after the Deluge, not by the water 
subsiding, but out of scattered grains of sand or 
earth springing up and growing like seeds. Thus 
in the story of the Ojibwas, after the loon has 
dived several times in vain, it is the musk-rat 
restored to life by the surviving Manabozho (who 
was standing u]» to his neck in water on the 
summit of a high tree) that dives and brings 
up the grains of sand between its toes. These 
Manabozho throws into the waters, and they 
grow into islands, which unite into mainland. 
In a story of the Sac and Fox Indians, another 
branch of the Algonquins, the survivor, seeing 


that the Deluge would soon overwhelm the moun¬ 
tain on which he had sought refuge, built a canoe 
out of a piece of the blue sky. After sailing about 
some days, he sent out one of the largest fishes, 
which returned with its monster mouth full of 
earth, out of which he formed the dry land. In 
the story of the Chinpewas (Montagnais), a 
related group, it is tne northern <liver that 
eventually returns to the canoe with clay on his 
webbed feet, after the beaver, otter, and rnusk-rat 
have failed. This the old man breathed upon, 
^d it became a great island, (c) We lind, again, 
in certain groups of tribes that a particular animal 
plays a prominent part, as the coyote among the 
Californians (W^appos, Papagos, the raven 

amoiij^ tliose on tlie nortli-west seaboard of N. 
America (Thlinkits and Bella Coolas). 

v. This prominence of animals is a very char¬ 
acteristic feature of the American Indian stories, 
and is by some believed to be connected ultimately 
with totem-worship, whereas in the stories of some 
other groups, sucJi as those of the South Sea 
Islanders, a greater prominence is given relatively 
to what wt‘ should call the wonders or powers of 
Nature. Thus, according to Bancroft (iii. 87), the 
Californians describe themselves as having origin¬ 
ated from the coyote. 

Amonjf the Algonquin tribes the black serpent is the enemy 
of man and of created beings, and sends the Deluge. Mana¬ 
bozho, in more than one story of this group, takes refuge on 
the turtle’s back. In the stories of the Ojiljwas his helper is 
usually the diver or the musk-raL With the Hare Indians it is 
the raven who causes the Deluge in vengeance for being thrown 
into the tiro; and it is the white owl who befriends the wise 
man by letting out the cattle which the raven had imprisoned. 
With the Cherokees it is a dog which foretells the Deluge; 
with the Peruvians the llamas reveal it to a shepherd. The 
Crees have it that an eagle rescued the one surviving maiden, 
and became by her the father of the new race. In a very 
original story of the Pimas (California), the god’s son Szeuka, 
being angry with the eagle for having caused tiie Deluge, climbs 
up to its eyrie, slays it, and restores to life those whom it had 
killed (Duncroft, iii. 78). 

vi. 'riie general inference from a study of these 
folklore Deluge stories is tlmt we have not to 
deal with mythological or cosmological systems, 
in which a Deluge occu})iod a juirt, but rather tliat 
these stories were the result of exjicriencc, tradi¬ 
tion, imagination, and natural curiosity, acting 
sometimes separately, but more often in combina¬ 
tion in diil’erent ways and dill'erent degrees. 

Litkraturr.—T ho best general book, esp. for Deluge folklore, 
is R. Andree, Die Fltitsagen, Drunswick, 1K5)1, which contains 
a large and interesting collection of Deluge stories. Among 
the most important books referred to by Andree are H. H 
Bancroft, Native Races of the J^acific States, 6 vols., London, 
1875-76; A. Humboldt, Sites des Cordill^res et monuments des 
peuples indigf’nes, Paris, 1868 ; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
2 vols., London, 1829; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S, Pacific, London, 1870 ; E. Siiss, Das Antlitz der Erde, 
8 vols., Leipzig, 1888-86; F. Lenorraant, Les Origines de 
Vhistoired’apnU la Bible, Paris, 1880. For a careful tabulation of 
Deluge stories, see M. Winternitz, ‘Die Flutsagen dea Altertums 
und der Naturvblkcr,' in Mitteil. der anthrop. (Jesellsch. in Wien, 
xxxi. [1901] 305-883. Translations and comments upon the 
Akkadian Deluge story are given in KJB vi. 299 ff. ; P. Haunt, 
Der keilinschn/tliche Sintjlutbericht, Leipzig, 1881; A. H. 
Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Momuaents, London 
1894, ch. iii. ; C. J. Ball, Light from the Hast, London, 1899, 
pp. 34-43. The most important Indian, Chinese, and Persian 
Deluge legends are given in SBE, ed. by Max Midler (see also 
reforeiicea in this article). For Greek Deluge stories, apart from 
theories about them, the best work is H. Usener, Die Sintjlut- 
aagen, Bonn, 1899. F. H. WoODS. 

DELUSION.—Delusion in the popular sense 
simply means a mistaken belief. In the technical 
sense, however, it means a wrong belief which is 
maintained because of a defect in thinkirlL^ And 
that is the meaning wliich the word shuuhl always 
have; for there is manifestly an important ditler- 
ence, for example, between a mistaken opinion 
which may be held because of wrong information 
supplied or facts withheld, and one which is main¬ 
tained owing to an error in reasoning. A delusion 
is a belief falsely believed—that is, believed be- 
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cause of a faulty mind. To stretch the point, an 
opinion, even if it is a good opinion, is delusional 
if it is not supported by facts. And that brings us 
to a distin(5tion which is of some value—that tiiere 
are beliefs which are demonstrably untrue and 
which are delusions; and there are beliefs which 
we cannot prove to be untrue, which may even 
be correct, yet are arrived at by a delusional 
process. 

The delusional state of mind—the kind of think¬ 
ing which is prone to delusion—very often results 
from some disease, of greater or less de^ee, 
acquired in adolescent or adult life, wnich 
warps the judgment by tampering with the brain’s 
mechanism, upon which correct thinking depends. 
In the development of a mind to the ievel of a 
mature judgment, an enormous mass of experience 
contributes, and a very great part of our think¬ 
ing rests upon obvious opinions which we never 
take the trouble to test. It is part of the mis¬ 
fortune of a delusional mind that it may be^in 
to question such standard opinions—opinions which 
ought to be regarded as axioms, and upon which 
the whole fabric of our thought is based. For 
example, a man may have a doubt (and it has 
occurred, and much writing has been wasted in the 
exposition of it) as to whether two and two really 
do make four. Scepticism of this sort, when it 
goes far, is an exhausting mental process, and 
the mind that indulges in it is aj)t to suffer 
further trouble. It is a form of illness which 
may be called a wasting disease of the mind, 
as if a man were to consume his own skeleton 
and have neither backbone nor leg by which to 
stand erect. On the other hand, a great deal of 
delusion can bo traced to a vice at the opposite 
extreme—a kind of mental indolence. A large 
number of people who have wits enough to think 
if they had energy to use them, believe things 
which they have no right to believe, and enter¬ 
tain opinions which do not harmonize with those 
which they have earned a right to entertain. In 
these cases, again, there is what we may call 
a sore spot in the mind— a place where friction 
occurs wiien the rational process is checked by 
superstition. It is always a source of mental weak¬ 
ness in a thoughtful man to reserve certain suyects 
and to neglect or refuse to discuss them. That, 
however, is not to say that there is no place in 
good thinking for reverence, or that a good mind 
will not continue in mystery. On the contrary, 
the essence of delusion is the being too certain, too 
quick to seize and hold a definite opinion. This is 
illustrated by a very constant quality of delusion 
—that it refuses to oe guided by facts or modified 
by argument. There are some people whose minds 
are very hard to move ; once they nave formed an 
ojpinion—and such people form opinions about many 
things—they will not give up or even be shaken 
in their belief; and the reason is that it is one of 
their mental characteristics, due in part to brain 
conditions, to find changes irksome. We must also 
observe that there are certain beliefs which are 
essentially pleasure-giving; it is tempting to hold 
an opinion which seems fitting and good, and it is 
easy to retain, as convictions, some comfortable 
beliefs which have never been subjected to criti¬ 
cism ; perhaps the majority of the delusions com¬ 
monly entertained concern things which people like 
to believe and refuse to disturb, not on grounds of 
reason, but on grounds of feeling. 

In insane delusions—by which we mean delusions 
which occur in insanity, and which are due to actual 
brain disease—the quality of unreasonableness is 
very marked. If an insane person insists that he 
is made of glsws, he will not be disillusioned by a 
demonstration of the fragile nature of glass and of 
his own resistance to fracture; he voll only retort 


that the kind of glass of which he is mode is not the 
ordinary breaking kind; hence the common prac¬ 
tice with such people on the part of those who 
have the care of them. And it is the best method 
for all delusional people, whether sane or insane; 
there is no use trying to argue with them ; there¬ 
fore change the subject, encourage reasonableness 
in general, and trust that in time, after a develop¬ 
ment of other parts of the mind, the ‘ patient’ on 
coming back to the vexed question again will see 
it in a new light. 

It need hardly be said that the subjects concern¬ 
ing which people are prone to express delusions are 
often mystifying even to the most expert thinker— 
electrical phenomena, facts connected with mes¬ 
merism or hypnotism, insanity, occult religious 
facts, and all sorts of novelties and new inventions. 

From what has been said concerning the nature 
of delusion, it becomes clear that the subject is an 
important one, both in a theory of mind and in 
practical allairs; and it is instructive to try to 
determine the extent and the province of delusion 
in normal thought. To do so exhaustively is im¬ 
possible ; but it is easy to cite a few examples 
which will suggest, to any one who cares to pursue 
the subject, a great many more. There is, for 
instance, a very large group of what we may call 
natural illusions, whicii are inevitably and in¬ 
extricably woven into the fabric of experience, 
and which, assumed as true, become delusions. In 
the strict sense, an illusion ((?.v.) ditlers from a 
delusion in that it is an error in sense-perception 
rather than an error in thinking. And it is per¬ 
missible to hold that delusion includes illusion; 
that all illusions, when accepted as true, are de¬ 
lusions, though only a few dmusions are illusions. 
By natural illusion, then, is meant all that margin 
of error—and it is a large one—by which the senses, 
in their natural and normal activities, convey 
wrong information to the brain. For it is strictly 
true that things are not what they seem. It is 
usual, in this connexion, to enlarge upon visual 
errors, partly because these are obvious and admit 
of being proved. It is certain that the picture 
which the brain receives from the eyes does not 
correspond to the object looked at. Some of the 
delusions thereby suggested hav^e bc^en corrected. 
Every educated man, for example, rcfiLses to accept 
the testimony of his eyes that the world is Hat. 
Yet a great mass of visual error goes uncorrected ; 
men and women take the picture suggested by 
tlie eyes to be true; and, as the error and its 
acceptance are natural and all but universal, the 
delusion passes muster in common thought. But, 
to appreciate the amount of error thus imported, 
we must not forget that all the other senses are 
similarly faulty. It is certain, and again capable 
of scientific proof, that errors of hearing are con¬ 
siderable. Not only do ears difier widely in in¬ 
dividuals in their acuteness, but it is certain that 
no one hears correctly, that the sound - image 
accepted by the brain never corresponds to the 
‘pattern’ of the sound-waves in the atmosphere. 
Vet the great majority of people hear enough for 
practical purposes witn approximately the same 
error in the nearing of it, and, by tacit consent, 
the error is not regarded. A great fallacy similarly 
besets the sense of touch and the muscular sense, 
which gives us information concerning resistances 
—the liardness and density, weight and strenj^th 
of things. And, if this is true of senses which 
supply to the mind data which can be to a large 
extent scientifically tested, it may be assumed to 
be equally true of the senses of taste and smell. 
We may even conjecture that, subtle and com¬ 
plex os these senses are, they are also occasionally 
illusional. 

Before leaving this aspect of delusion, it is well 
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to advert to hallucination {q.v.), A hallucina¬ 
tion, like an illusion, is a wrong sense-perception, 
but differs from it in that there is no outward 
object for the hallucination. A hallucination is a 
perception—most commonly of the eye or ear— 
which is purely and wholly subjective. If the 
mind accepts this fiction of the senses, there is 
obviously delusion. Hallucinations do not bulk 
largely in normal thinking ; but they are frequent 
and important in mental disease. 

In conclusion, we may refer briefly to common 
forms of delusion more in the sphere of thought. 
Perhaps the best example of all but universal 
delusion is the common belief in an absolutely 
free will. It would be entirely out of place here 
to regard the subject philosophically. Suflice it to 
say that it is obvious that sometimes one’s will is 
not wholly free in the ordinary sense. Yet people 
invariably think and speak as if choices were 
always of their own making. This delusion i.s 
clearly necessary and salutary; without it both 
thinking and doing would come to a standstill. 
Another delusion, equally inevitable and necessary, 
is one Avliich besets every thinking man, that is, 
that he believes he possesses a thinking organ 
which works correctly. Cive two men exactly the 
same data and let tnem think out a conclusion : 
each believes, is bound to believe, that he is think¬ 
ing correctly ; yet in many cases the conclusions 
w'ill differ; so there must be error somew here. 
Finally, we may cite the very prevalent delusion 
that any thought can reach a final conclusion. 
Nearly every one feels, and a ^reat many people 
believe, that a subject can be finished, that thought 
can reach and hold all there is to he known about 
it, and usually a statement of the conclusion is 
forthcoming. And, while it is obvious that no 
8ubje(;t can be exhausted and no statement final, 
this delusion is also inevitable. These examples 
will suffice to illustrate the subject, and it only re¬ 
mains to add that a wise mind will take note of the 
inevitable margin of error in its own operations 
and perhaps discount it, yet not be daunted by it. 

Litkraturk.—S ully, lllusioiis: a Psycholoaical Study, 
Londom 1881; E. Parisn, Hallucinations and Illusions, do. 
1897 ; C. A. Mercier, Psychology, Normal and Morbid, do. 
1901; T. S. Cloustou, Mental Diseases, do. 1904, and Hygiene 
of Mind, do. 1906 ; J. H. Hyslop, Borderland of Psychical 
Research, do. 1906; G. Stbrringr, Mental Pathology in its 
Relation to Normal Psychology, tr. T. J^oveday, do. 1907 ; D. P. 
Rhodes, The Philosophy of Change, New York, 1909. 

George K. Wilson. 

DEMOCRACY.— See Government. 

DEMOCRITUS.— A Greek philosopher (c. 460- 
c. 356 B.C.) whose importance lies in his being the 
pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical ex¬ 
planation of the universe. 

I. Life and writings. — The birthplace of Demo¬ 
critus was Abdcra in Thrace, a flourishing colony 
founded by the Ionian city of Teos. He must 
have been a fellow-citizen, and, if the received 
dates are approximately correct, a younger con¬ 
temporary, of Protagoras. The accounts of his 
life which have come down to^ us are open to 
suspicion on various grounds. They dw'ell on his 
insatiable scientific curiosity, which impelled him 
to spend years in foreign travel. He is said to 
have visited Egypt in order to learn geometry 
from the priests, and to have held personal inter¬ 
course with Magi and Chalda 3 an 8 in Persia and 
Babylonia. What amount of truth there is in 
these tales it is hard to say. Like Pythagoras, 
Democritus became to later ages a legendary 
figure, whose real attainments in mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy appeared less remarkable 
than his supposed skill in alcheniy and magic. 
The list of nis writings that survives shows him 
to have been a prolific author. The grammarian 


Thrasyllus, in the time of Tiberius, arranged the 
collection in tetralogies, or .sets of four—the .same 
arrangement which he had adopted for the Dia¬ 
logues of Plato. The lucidity and simplicity of 
Democritus’ style are praised in antiquity by com- 
petent critics like Timon, Cicero, and Diony.sius 
of Halicarnassus. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, 
hitherto almost exclusively employed by prose 
writers, although in his own lifetime it was being 
gradually superseded by Attic. The subjects 
treated were, to judge by their titles, chiefly 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
and Ethics. We have fragments definitely stated 
to come from the Kav^p and the Kparvpr^pia, both 
dealing with the method of science, and from the 
irepl FjuBu/xItjs, an ethical treatise. 

To his mathematical achievements there is un¬ 
impeachable testimony, 'i’liree of the thirteen 
tetralogies consisted of treatises on Geometry and 
kindred subjects, including Ojitics and Astronomy. 
From the title of one of them, ‘ On irrational 
straight lines and solids’ {Trepi d\6yu>p ypafxp.Cjp Kal 
vaarlop), it may be inferred tliat Democritus pre¬ 
ceded Euclid in the investigation of irrationals—a 
problem wliich, as we know from Plato’s Thccete- 
tus, was occupying the foremost geometers in the 
4th cent. R.c. Similarly, Archimedes in his wept 

Tu)P 0€U)pr]/xdTcvp TTpds 'FipaToaB^P7]P ItpoSoi 

(lately discovered at Constantinojde, and published 
by Heiberg in 1907) assigns to Democritus no 
.small part of the credit for two important the¬ 
orems, namely, that the cone is one-tliird part of 
the cylinder, and the pyramid one-third part of 
the prism, having the same base and equal height. 
Democritus made the discoveries by means of 
mechanical methods ; Archimedes afterwards sup¬ 
plied a rigorous geometrical proof. The investi¬ 
gation by means of mechanics involved a partial 
anticipation of the infinitesimal calculus (see 
Heath’s 2'he Thirteen Books of Buclid's Elements, 
Cambridge, 1908, iii. 366-368, 4, ii. 40). 

It is not, however, from tlie meagre fragments 
remaining that we derive our best ir formation as 
to the doctrines Democritus taught, but rather 
from the criticism of opponents, especially Aris¬ 
totle and Theophrastus, who gave to nis works the 
attention they deserved. Aristotle in his scientific 
treati.ses is evidently much indebted to Democritus, 
and, though he often dissents from liis conclusions, 
invariably speaks of him with respect and admira¬ 
tion. Plato, it is true, never mentions him by 
name, yet from various passages in the Dialogues 
it is obvious that not only was lie acquainted with 
the system of the Atoinists, but even regarded 
Democritus as the type and representative of all 
those tendencies whicn he himself most actively 
combated. 

2. Leucippus.—Democritus can hardly claim to 
have originated the system wliich he taught. 
There seems no valid ground for doubting tlie 
statement tliat Leucippus preceded him in laying 
the foundations of Atomism, which they both 
afterwards develojied in common. 

The metaphysical basis of Leucippus’ doctrine, 
as stated by Aristotle, presumed the Eleatic 
paradox that reality or real being is One, not 
Many, immutable and eternal, not transient and 
diverse: w hence the Elcatics deduced that our 
world of manifold and fleeting appearances is not 
that whicli truly exists. As all the earlier Greek.s, 
from Thales downwards, in their search for a 
primary substance were uncon.sciously endeavour¬ 
ing to frame a conception of matter, tlie permanent 
substratum of the outer world, the Eleatic paradox 
is only another way of stating that matter alone 
is, where by ‘matter’ is meant the Full, not the 
Empty, or, in modern parlance, that which 
mass. Empty space, then, if it is not matter, la 
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non-existent; the world is a continuous indivisible 
plenum. Leucippus, if he is to be credited with 
oripdnating the Atomistic doctrine, altered this 
conception by op[)osing extension to mass as the 
fundamental postulate. The extended as full and 
the extended as empty, the plenum and the 
vacuum^ or matter occupying space and space 
unoccupied hy matter, were in his view equally 
real. The Eleatics were right in asserting the 
one, but wrong in denying the other. By intro¬ 
ducing real space and the geometrical forms of 
bodies as spatially determined, Leucippus de¬ 
stiny ed the Eleatic One and reverted to phiralism. 
But he had still to meet the subtle arguments 
from infinite divisibility, by which Zeno of Elea 
had disproved the possibility of motion and of 
multiplicity. Since these arguments could not 1^ 
refuted, nothing remained but to postulate indi¬ 
visibles {Arofjioi, Arofia) as the ultimate constituents 
of corporeal reality—things in sj)acc (Ar. F/iys. 
i. 3. 187<'«, 1-3). The sum of existence, then, in¬ 
cludes empty space as well as the atoms or indi¬ 
visible i)articles of matter in space. Both matter 
and space are eternal, infinite, and homogeneous 
throughout. The only difl'erences which single 
atoms present are difierences of shape, from which 
must follow difierences of magnitude. But fresh 
difl'erences are introduced when single atoms come 
to be grouped and arranged in what we call indi¬ 
vidual things. There then arise differences of 
order and position of the atoms in space ; for, to 
use a familiar illustration, A differs from N in 
sliajie; AN is not the same as NA, the order is 
dilVerent; nor is W the same as H, the position is 
different. Aristotle {Afetaph. i. 4. 9856, 13fl‘.) in 
giving this account admits that lie is substituting, 
for the precise Ionic terms (fashion), Siadiy^ 

(inter-contact), rpotrii (turning), his own equiva¬ 
lents (hg'ire, shape), (arrangement, 

order), Olais (position). It will be obvious, upon 
reflexion, that these three kinds of difference are 
merely spatial relations posited and presupposed 
by the very conception of space as extended in 
three dimensions. 

Here seems the jiroper place to deal with a con¬ 
troversial question of great dithculty : of the three 
differences between atoms (shape, order, po.sition), 
only one (shape) relates to single atoms. That 
size must go with shape as a jiroperty of the 
single atom seems certain : e.g. atoms of fire are 
described as the smallest as well as the most 
mobile. But no good authority attributes to 
Jvcucippus or Democritus any utterance imjilying 
that weight was a fundamental property of the 
atom, although Imucuius, when ho revised the 
original doctrine of the Atomists, expressly derived 
weight as well as magnitude from shape, and, as 
is well known, deduced from their weight the 
tendency of free atoms to fall. Later authorities 
not unnaturally confused the Atomic doctrine of 
Leucippus and the revised version of E[)iciirus. 
But the opinion has now gained ground that Leu- 
cijipus and Democritus put forward no positive 
views as to weight being a fundamental property 
of a free or isolated atom, or as to the direction 
and force of the motion originally inherent in a 
free atom. 

3 . Developments of Atomism.—(a) Relativity of 
sensible qualities. —We have given in outline the 
theory which Democritus adopted and developed. 
When compared with the rival systems of Empe¬ 
docles and Anaxagmras, it is seen to be decidedly 
superior in simplicity and logical coherence. The.se 
other systems also resolve the universe into matter 
in motion ; but, in the resolution proposed by tlie 
Atomists, qualitative changes in tliingR result 
from quantitative changes in their constituent 
elements, and all proceeds uniformly by a law of I 


natural necessity. Each of these two position 
calls for further elucidation. The conception of a 
permanent substratum, or primary matter, to the 
early Greek thinkers, involved two attributes. It 
was, they thought, at once indestructible and im¬ 
mutable ; in other words, the sum of matter in the 
universe remains quantitatively and qualitatively 
constant amid all the cliange and variety of 
Nature. How this result was secured by the 
Eleatics has already been shown. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras took another way, maintaining a 
durality of elements qualitatively constant. The 
our elements of Empedocles—earth, water, air, 
fire—and the infinity of seeds assumed by Anaxa¬ 
goras are alike in this, that they possess as funda¬ 
mental and inalienable the qualities perce])tible to 
sense. But these attempts to shape the conception 
of matter were attended by insuperable dinicul- 
ties, so long as the sensible qualities of derivative 
bodit^s were ascribed to the original elements 
(whetlier four or an infinite number) out of which 
these bodies were compounded. In fact, on the 
tlieory of Anaxagoras, the distinction between 
original and derivative forms of matter vanishes, 
for there must be as many primary substances as 
there are varieties of sensible qualities. 

This difficulty the Atomists solved hy distin¬ 
guishing the fundamental properties of matter as 
such from all other sensible qualities. In prin¬ 
ciple the distinction is the same as that made by 
Locke between primary and secondary qualities. 
The changing qualities of sensible things, such as 
colour, flavour, odoui, temperature, cease then to 
be attributes of matter as such; and I )cmocritus 
expressed this by saying: ‘By custom there is 
bitter and sweet, hot and cold, and colour; in 
reality nothing but atoms and void ’ (Sext. adiu 
Math. vii. 135 ; Diels, 55 B, 9 [i.^ 3S8]). It would, 
however, he misleading to characterize these 
secondary qualities as subjective: they lose no¬ 
thing of objective validity because the mode in 
which they produce their effects has become ex¬ 
plicable. To take the first pair of qualities in 
the citation from Democritus—sweet and bitter. 

It is an acknowledged fact that wine, which 
normally tastes sweet, is hitter to the jaundiced 
patient, and we may infer from Plato\s Vhemtetus 
that Protagoras ha»l called attention to this and 
similar facts. Now the Atomistic doctrine declares 
wine, like all other sensible bodies, to be merely 
a complex of atoms of such and such a shape, 
size, and position, and containing such and such 
a proportion of vacuum. As such, each body pro¬ 
duces a certain ellect iqjon all other similar boaies, 
including the human organs of taste. That effect, 
again, must partly depend upon the constitution 
of those orgniis. and on their permanent or tem¬ 
porary, con mon or individual, qualities. But, 
whereas Proiagorai emphasized the divergence of 
the effects unuui Uiff'erent conditions, and left out 
of sight its possible causes, the Atomistic theory 
took account of both. It allowed a relative value 
to the divergent perceptions, while at the same 
time it maintained the objective validity of that 
wliich produced them—in other words, tlie struc¬ 
ture of perceptible material bodies and the essential 
pro[)erties 01 the matter out of which they were 
constituted. Viewed in this light, an enigmatical 
utterance attributed to Democritus hy the Epi¬ 
curean Colotes becomes perfectly intelligible. If 
Democritus said that an object does not possess 
one kind of quality more than another (rwv 
wpay/xdTUJV tKadrov ilirihv ov paWov rolov rolov 
eXvai —Pint. adv. Col. 4, p. 1108 E ; Diels, 55 B, 156 
[i^. 413]), we may be sure that he was speaking of 
the secondary qualities, and not of the properties 
of matter as such. Tlie atoms have no secondary 
qualities. 'J'hus colours, flavours, odours, tern 
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perature, have no objective existence vtr se ; they, 
at all events when perceived, are relative to the 
percipient. To one who held this view the task of 
science was immensely enlarged, at the same time 
that it became more definite. The problem was 
to advance from the known to the unknown, to 
deternoine precisely how the motion of atoms in 
the void produced the totality of changes, and the 
variety of changing qualities perceived by sense. 
No wonder that, unaided by the apparatus of 
modem science, the explorer from time to time 
regretted the futility of results attained, and con¬ 
fessed with a sigh : 

‘Truth lies in the deep' (Diogr. Lsert. ix. 72. 6; Diels, 66 B, 
117 [i.3 407]). ‘ We perceive, in fact, nothing certain, but such 

things only as change with the state of our body, and of that 
which enters it, and which resists it ’ (Sext. adv. Math. vil. 136; 
Diels, 66 B, 9 [i.3 888]). 

No less important is the part played in the 
system by the conception of causation. A fragment 
of Leucippus lays aown the axiom that ‘ nothing 
comes by accident, but everything from a cause 
and under stress of necessity’ (Aet. i. 25. 4 ; Diels, 
54 B, 2 [i.^ 350]). In such unequivocal terms did 
he state the universal law of causation, and to this 
principle his successor consistently adhered. For 
all that happens in Nature a suflicKuit explanation 
was furnished by kinematics and mechanics; there 
was then no need of any supplementary hyjmthesis, 
whether of design on the one hand or of arbitrary 
spontaneity on the other. It was enougli to assume 
motion as an inherent attribute of matter—an 
ultimate fact for which no derivation was required. 
The motions of the atoms were as eternal as the 
atoms themselves, and were necessary ; that is, in 
the unending series of movements each followed 
upon and was determined by dehnite antecedents. 
Granted that atoms moving in space come into 
collision, the whole history oi the universe becomes 
an application of mechanical laws. Colliding 
atoms sulVer jiressure and imjiact, unite in groups, 
and break away from such unions ; and thus ari.ses 
all change, the succession of all events : the birth 
and destruction alike of particular things and of 
the infinite worlds are but moments in this 
succession. 

{h) Cosmogony .—The direcit outcome of Atomic 
motion must be the production of our world and 
of all the individual things in it, for these are 
given in experience. As to the process by which 
tliis goal is reached, our information is sadly 
defective. Of one thing we are certain—that 
Leucippus and Democritus had no recourse to 
external forces, such as the attraction and repulsion 
which Empedocles personified as Love and Strife, 
or the voOs of Anaxagoras. A late epitomator 
write.s of Leuciiipus : 

* The worlds arise when many atoms are collected together 
into the mighty void from the surrounding space ana rush 
together. They come into collision, and those which are of 
similar shape and like form become entangled, and from their 
entanglement the heavenly bodies arise’ (Hippol. Ref. i. 12; 
Diels, 54 A, 10 fi.2 345]). Another account gives fuller details : 
‘Many atoms of manifold shapes cutoff from the infinite are 
borne into a vast void, and there collecting set up a single 
vortex movement, in which they collide and are whirled in all 
directions, so that separation is effected and the like atoms 
come together. And, as they become too numerous to revolve 
with equal velocity, those which are light are, so to speak, sifted 
out, and fly off towards the outer void; and the rest remain 
together, and, becoming entangled, join their orbits with one 
another, and form in the first place a spherical mass. This 
becomes a sort of shell, including in itself atoms of all kinds; 
and, as these through repulsion from the centre are made to 
revolve, the enclosing shell becomes thinner and thinner, the 
adjacent atoms being attracted as soon as the vortex overtakes 
thorn. In this way the earth was formed as the portions 
brought to the centre coalesced. And, again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atonis from outside, and 
Incorporates with itself whatever it touches. And of this some 
portions are locked together and form a mass which was at 
first damp and miry, then dried as it revolved with the universal 
vortex, and afterwards took fire and formed the substance of 
the stars’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 32 ; Diels, 64 A, I [i.^ 343]). 

In this effort of the scientific imagination several 
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points deserve notice. The doctrine of innumer¬ 
able worlds or cosmical systems becomes clearer 
when we consider that matter and space are 
supposed to he infinite, and any place where atoms 
meet may become the kernel or nucleus of a world, 
provided that a vortex motion is thus set up, and 
in con.seqnence a sufficient aggregation of matter 
crystallizes, so to speak, around a centre. As, 
moreover, the atoms are infinitely various in shape, 
the worlds formed from them will display the 
greatest diversity ; though it may also happen that 
some of them are absolutely alike. Again, the 
principle of ‘like to like,’ common to most of the 
Greek physicists, receives some sort of explanation 
from tne assumiition of a vortex. As, on the 
beach, pebbles or like size and shape are collected 
by the tide, os the winnowing-fan sifts and sejiarates 
grain (Sext. adv. Math. vii. 117 ; Diels, 55 B, 164 
[i.^ 415]), so the cosmical vortex jjlays the same 
mechanical part in bringing together homogeneous 
particles, that is, atoms approximately alike in 
size and shape. Thus Democritus is able to bring 
his notion of our world into tolerable harmony 
with popular opinion. It floats in the void, 
surrounded by its revolving shell of tightly 
compiesstid atoms—the vault of heaven ; the space 
between this outer envelope at the circumference 
and the solid earth at the centre is filled with air 
in which the stars move. The earth presents a 
flat surface above and below, round horizontally 
like a quoit or tambourine, and so broad as to 
support itself on the air. 

We may note the influence of Anaximander, 
with whom probably originated the old Ionian 
theory of infinite worlds, and of Anaxagoras {g.v.}, 
who po.stuJated a rotatory movement to effect 
separation of unlike and aggregation of like. 
Democritus can hardly be credited with original 
contributions to astronomy ; but he welcomed the 
novel doctrines of Anaxagoras which had so startled 
his contemporaries. He held the sun to he a red- 
hot mass, out regarded it and also the moon as 
originally the nucleus of a separate system, which 
ha<i been entangled in the vortex-motion of our 
world and subsequently ignited. The oceans were 
formed when, under the inlliience of wind and solar 
heat, the smaller particles were forced out of the 
earth, and ran together as water into the hollows. 
In relative size the central earth exceeds the sun, 
moon, and stars ; yet the latter must have been 
accorded considerable dimensions if Democritus 
accepted the Anaxagorean assumption of jdains, 
raountain.s, and ravines upon the moon’s face (Aet. 
ii. 26. 9 ; Diels, 55 A, 90 [i.« 367]). 

This cosmology is vitiated through and through 
by the undue importance it gives to our planet. 
The geocentric hypothesis still retained its sway 
over the philosopher, who tells us : 

‘There are infinite worlds, differing in size; and in some of 
them there is no sun and moon, in others the sun and moon 
are larger than in our world, or there are several suns and 
moons. The worlds are unequally distributed in space; here 
there are more, there fewer; some arc waxing, some are in 
their prime, some waning ; coming into being in one part of the 
universe, ceasing in another part. The cause of their perishing 
is collision with one another. And there are some worlds 
destitute of moisture and of living creatures. In our world 
the earth was born before the stars ; the moon is nearest to the 
earth, the sun comes next, fixed stars are furthest off. The 
planets themselves are at unequal distances from us. A world 
18 in its prime so long as it Is able to absorb fresh matter from 
without’ (Hippol. Ref. i. 18 ; Diels, 56 A, 40 [i.2 360]). 

In the words of an enthusiastic admirer (Gom- 
lerz, Griechische Devker, i.* 295), we seem to he 
istening to a modern astronomer who has seen 
the moons of Jupiter, has recognized the lack of 
moisture on the moon, and has even caught a 
glimpse of nebulae. 

(c) Psychology. —All particular things, and 
amongst them the four so-called elements—earth, 
water, air, fire—are aggregates or atom-complexea; 
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and their character is determined by the shape, 
order, and position of their component atoms. 
Atmospheric air i)lay3 its part, but the most 
imjiortant is fire, because tlie most mobile, bein^' 
composed of atoms exceedin^^ly line, smootli, and 
round. Kire-atoms are the moving principle of 
organic bodies, the soul being a sort of lire or 
heat, while numtal activity is identical with the 
motion of these fiery particles. Upon this founda¬ 
tion is constructed a materialistic psychology, 
which in turn determines the epistemology and 
ethics of Democritus. Such a doctrine invite.s 
comparison with the speculations of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras, the former of whom regarded 
soul as an exhalation fed by vapours from the 
warm blood. The povs of Anaxagoras, whether by 
this ho meant simply intelligence, or some .sort of 
mind-stuir, was supposed to be ilifluscd throughout 
the universe; and similarly the theory of Democritus 
tends to destroy any fixed line of demarcation 
between organic and inorganic in Nature. For, 
according to him, fiery soul-atoms are taken in 
from outside. Ow’ing to their great mobility, they 
are constantly liable to escape from tlie animate 
body, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
process of respir/ition, which checks the e.scape of 
imprisoned soul-atoms by a current of air, and 
continually renews them. In sleep or in a swoon 
there is less resistance : more of the fiery atoms 
escape, and mental activity is proportionately 
diminished ; while death itself is tlie result of their 
entire dispersion in the surrounding air. Since 
all qualitative change in things is reduced to, and 
explained by, quantitative changes of atoms and 
atomic motions, no exception can be made in deal¬ 
ing with p.sychical activities and the phenomena 
of mental life. Sensation, thought, and all other 
functions of tlie soul are in reality movements of 
the soul-atoms, produced in accordance with the 
mechanical laws of pressure and impact. This 
principle is rigorously carried out, and its consistent 
application is a characteristic feature of Atomistic 
psychology. It is most obvious in the theory of 
sensation, which Democritus in part inherited 
from Empedocles. Contact between object per¬ 
ceived ana percipient is the indispen.sable condition 
of all yierception, so that all the various senses are 
in the last resort modes of one—viz, touch (Ar. de 
Sensti^ iv. 442a, 29). 

When, as in tlie case of sight, hearing, and 
smell, the perceptible object is at a distance, 
Democritus, like Empedocles, supposed that 
particles of external things found their way into 
the pores of the sensory organs. It is true that, 
according to Empedocles, the pores or pas.sages 
through which the particles travelled were never 
absolutely empty, for, on his view, the universe 
was a phnum ; whereas Democritus supposed the 
particles thrown off to move, like all atoms, through 
empty space ; but this hardly affects the general 
likeness between the two theories. The introduc¬ 
tion of atoms in certain ways, through the organs, 
to the soul answers to the introduction of efUuxes 
{dTToppoaL) through the pores, which Empedocles 
maintained. The atom-complexes thus given off 
resemble the external objects them.selves. Demo¬ 
critus called them deUeXa —an Ionic term for which 
Ari.stotle substituted efSwXa. What we perceive, 
then, is in a manner in the soul; but the soul itself 
must consist of matter capable of being affected 
mechanically by it, that is, capable of the impact, 
reaction, movement, dXXo/werts, which is the essence 
of perception. 

The sensory organs thus become passages for 
instreaming atoms. Take vision. Tdie eye is a 
moist porous organ—.seeing results when the 
image of an object is mirrored in the pupil. So 
much we are told on excellent authority ; but how i 


it comes about that the pupil receive.s, or, if it is a 
mirror, reflects, this image, is a point on which 
neither the critiedsms of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
nor the later accounts of Aetius and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis throw much light. In fact, it 
remains doubtful whether the ellicient cause is the 
emanation from the visible object or the air which 
has received a certain impression, comparable to 
that of a .seal ui)on wax, from this emanation. The 
suggestion that in seeing nearer objects the former, 
in seeing di.stant objects the latter, is the proximate 
agent, although ingenious, lacks all authority. 
Colour, the proper object of vision, as explained 
above, is not a primary quality of bodies, but 
is relative to the percipient. The visible thing is 
composed of colourle.ss atoms of given shape 
arranged in a certain order and position, and, when 
it is said to have colour in virtue of its atomic 
structure and the movements of its atoms, this 
really means that it is capable of exciting a 
)articular effect in the .sensory organ—the eye. 
Icmocritus assumed four primary colours—white, 
black, red, and green (xXwp^t')—and derived all 
other shades of colour from the mixture of the 
uimary four in definite proportions. From this it 
ollows that the numerous bodies which cannot bo 
classed as having one or other of the primary 
colours must be of a composite nature ; they must, 
that is, include in their composition other than 
merely homogeneous atoms. Thus, referring 
white to smooth and red to round atoms, he must 
have assumed, in the structure of gold and bronze, 
the presence both of smooth and of round atoms, 
since he declared the colour of these metals to be 
a mixture of white and red. This theory of colour 
seems to have been carefully elaborated, to jiulge 
by the summary and criticisms of Theophrastus 
lie SensUy 49 If.). The crudeness of his assumptions 
is obvious: whiteness is supj>osed to be <lue to 
smooth, blackness to rough atom.s, redness 
laused by heat, and the atoms of fire are 8Uppo.sei) 
to be spherical. 

In the treatment of hearing and its correlative 
object, sound, of which speech or vocal sound is the 
leading type, Democritus agreed in the main with 
his contemporarie.s. As emanations (SetxeXa) from 
visible bodies are the stimulus of vision, so the 
sounds(^w»'af) which stimulate the organ of hearing 
are particles or atom-complexes thrown olf by the 
sonant body, and conveyed by the medium of the 
air to the ear, and through it to the soul. The 
stream of atoms given off by a sonant body sots the 
atoms of the air in motion, and, joining itself with 
these according to similarity of shapes and sizes, 
makes its way into the body. The orifice of the 
ear is the chief, hut not the sole, entrance for such 
a current. In making the current affect not the 
ear alone, but other organs of the body, Democritus 
showed decided originality. He may have meant 
no more than that the whole body is symj»athetic 
to the operation of hearing. Probably the purity 
of sounds was made to depend on tlie .'similarity, 
the pitch and volume on the magnitude, of their 
constituent atoms. The process by which the 
sound-atoms themselves ana the air broken up by 
them are, as it were, sorted so that similar shapes 
and sizes come together must be understood as 
purely mechanical. 

If a theory of emanations from bodies at a 
distance he employed to explain seeing and hear¬ 
ing, no difficulty will be encountered in applying it 
to the sense or smelling- The rapid dillusion of 
perfume is a familiar fact, and it is easily inferred 
that a finer matter is given off by odorous bodies 
;n the form of an attenuated stream of atoms, 
which reaches the nostrils. Theophrastus com¬ 
plains of the omission to connect a distinctive 
quality of the various odours with the atomio 
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configuration of their particles; hut Democritus 
probably regarded this connexion as easily de- 
ducible from the similar connexion between atomic 
configuration and distinctive quality in the kin¬ 
dred region of tastes, with which he dealt very 
fully. Tims, he referred an acid taste to atomic 
shapes which are angular, winding, small, and 
thin ; the sweet to shai)e8 which are spherical and 
not too small ; the astringent to shapes large and 
with many angles. The bitter is composed of 
shapes, small, smooth, and spherical, with hooks 
attached to the spherical surface ; the saline of 
large shapes, in many cases not spherical, but in 
some cases also not scalene, and therefore without 
many fiexures ; the pungent is small, spherical, and 
angular, but not scalene. 

With this tlie theory of sensation is complete. 
All senses have been resolved into modes of touch, 
which must, therefore, have been for Democritus 
the nrimary sense, as it was for Aristotle. But of 
toucli itself as a physiological function he could 
give no detailed investigation. Pressure, impact, 
and motion—purely physical conceptions—are em¬ 
ployed bv the Atomists without misgiving, as if 
they liau not realized the true nature of the 
physiological process. The relations between 
realities of every kind were reducible to the purely 
mechanical form, 'the interaction involved in 
sense-perception could not diller from the action of 
any atomic bodies whatsoever upon one another, 
for this contact is the necessary and universal 
condition, and contact between percipicyis and r>cr- 
ci'picnduin only a special case. Sensation itself is 
the movement set up when s})herical soul-atoms 
have thus been brought into contact with the 
atoms of an external object, or the atom-complexes 
{deUeXa) emanating from them. On this theory, 
tlien, sensory facts have nothing to distinguish 
them from the larger total of pilysical facts; nor 

sensation and intellect. Aristotle expressly testifies 
that Democritus made no such distinction (ravrd 
X^ycL nal voup [<ic i. 2. 404a, 28, 31 ; 

cf. 405a, 9]). There is no evidence that he put to 
himself Aristotle’s question, What is the faculty 
by which the data of sense are combined and dis¬ 
tinguished, by which we are conscious of our mental 
acts, by which we imagine and remember ? All our 
information is that, while the soul-atoms were 
divided or distributed over the entire body, he 
located certain mental functions in certain parts 
of the frame; e.</. the separate sensations in the 
sensory organs, and, further, according to some 
doubtful authorities, intelligence in the brain, anger 
in the heart, appetite in the liver. Such statements 
are not in themselves incredible, on the assumption 
that, in ditt’erent parts of the body, soul-atoms of 
distinctive size ancl mobility are apt to be associated 
and massed together ; but the partial anticipation 
of Plato’s trii)artite division of soul is open to sus¬ 
picion, and on such points Aetius and pseudo- 
llippocratean writers of the 2nd cent, are not to be 
trusted. 

What, then, is thought, and how does thinking 
come alK)ut ? It must bo analogous to sensation in 
so far as it is a movement of soul-atoms stimulated 
by an external cause ; the latter is not far to seek, 
when we reflect on the familiar fact of the similarity 
between a sensation and the corresponding idea. 
Emanations from external objects (etdufXa ^(a;&€P 
vpoaidpTa) must then be postulated for the latter as 
for the former. The same causes acting upon soul- 
atoms in the same mechanical fashion accounted 
for dreams, visions, and hallucinations. So far 
from rejecting these mental juocesses as illusory, 
Democritus seems to have based upon them some 
sort of divination or man tic. The emanations 
which excite these abnormal processes must be 


supposed to be of a finer texture than those of 
ordinary sensat ion or thought. 

{d) hpistcmulogi/.-^Wlmt, then, is the relation 
between sensation and thought—in other words, 
what contributions does Democritus make to the 
theory of knowledge? The locus clas-.slciis is a 
mussage preserved by Sextus (at/v;. Mnlh, vii. 138; 
Diels, 55 11, 11 [i/-^ 3891). It was taken from a work 
entitled ‘ The Canon,’ which presumably discussed 
the process of interence from the known to the 
unknown, and laid down rules for induction. The 
passage runs as follows : 

‘There are two forms of knowledge, the penuine and the 
obscure. To the obscure belonpall these : sipht, hearinp, taste, 
smell, touch ; tlie other form, peuuinc knowledge, is altogether 
distinct from this. . . .’ ‘In what follows,’ says Sextus, ‘ De¬ 
mocritus ranks the genuine form above the obsemre, and adds 
(to follow the restoration of the text by Diels]; “ When the 
object becomes too minute for the obsciire form of knowledge 
to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or touch it, when greater pre¬ 
cision is lecjuired, then the genuine knowledge comes itUo play, 
US tlie possessor of a more precise organ of discrimination.’* ’ 

This means that thougdit can reacli that which is 
inaccessible to sense. The Atomic tlieory, as it. 
shaped itself in the mind of the philosopiier, is a 
proof, for neitluT tlie atom nor space is sensibly 
perceive.il. Moreover, the geometrical forms and 
t he whole of geometrical science, to wiiicli Demo¬ 
critus gave as loyal a support as Plato himself, 
being inscqiarable from space, have the same rational 
origin. It is true that ho made no fruitful appli(;a- 
tion of geometry to physical research, but the same 
may be said of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, and of 
all who preceded Galileo. Further, it is easy to 
see why the Atomists preferred thought to sense, 
though both have essentially the same object—cor¬ 
poreal things and material processes, atoms and 
atomic movements. Thought was to them mental 
intuition, an aflection which registers, so to speak, 
more delicate movements due to comjilcxes of 
minuter atoms. The senses do not extend far 
enough; the mental vision descries the atom, but 
the bodily eye cannot. The senses, being unallocted 
by the finer atomic movements, desert us at the 
point where tlie minutest bodies and the most 
delicate processes require investigation. 

(e) Ethics and ndigion .—The scanty fragments 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Democritus include a mass of moral reflexions. 
Much of it is undoubtedly spurious, and the task 
of sifting the grain from the chart’ has not yet been 
accomplished with success. Though little of scien¬ 
tific value has been preserved, the outlines of a 
definite view of life stand out clearly. In form 
these utterances bear the stamp of the scattered 
moral retlexions attributed to Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans, the single exception known to us 
being the treatise irepl EvBvp.L'qs, wliich made some 
advance to a definition of the ethical end. Tlie 
treatise apparently opened with a descri^ilion of the 
miserable condition of the majority ot mankind, 
distracted by inordinate desire and superstitious 
terror, vainly striving for a multitude of objects 
without finding in any of them permanent satisfac¬ 
tion. As the goal of moral endeavour, Democritus 
proposed what he himself called tranquillity or 
cheerfulness {evdvulrj) and well-being (cueo-rw). Such 
composure or peace of mind he compared to an 
unruflled calm at sea {yaXrjvrj). Other terms for 
this ethical end occur in the fragments, such as 
d^ag/3/a, drapa^la, d0ai;/xa<r/a, appopla, ^vp-perpla ; but 
it is not certain whether they were ever used by 
Democritus himself. His main tenet, repeatedly 
enforced in a variety of ways, is that tnio happi¬ 
ness, this inestimable tranquillity, does not depend 
on anything external, on wealth or goods of the 
body, hut on uprightness and intelligmice. Modera¬ 
tion and contentment, purity of deed and thought, 
are its distinctive marks ; education is the best 
means to it. 
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The question arises whether this ethical teaching (of which, 
after all, we know so little) is intimately connected with the 
physical doctrines of the Atomists, so as to form part of one 
system. On this opinions are divided. Some deny all con¬ 
nexion, and are inclined to regard Democritus, not as the 
systematizer, butas the eager impiirer, who disperses his energy 
over a multitude of s\ibjHct‘i, and lays the foundation of separate 
unrelated neiences. Again, it has been suggested tliat the con¬ 
templation of an infinite universe impressed Democritus with a 
just si nsc of the pettiness of man and the futility of the ends 
which ordinary men pursue. But this conjecture is just as im¬ 
probable as the popular conception of him as the 'laughing 
philosopher,' provoked to mernment by the incongruity of all 
around him. Others, taking the distinction between genuine 
and obsK'ure knowledge as their text, draw a parallel between 
the preference of thought over sensation, and the similar prefer¬ 
ence of tranquillity over violent and exciting pleasure. As 
sensations are atomic movements, so also are feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, and desires. Aristippus had called 
pleasure a smooth, and pain a rough or violent motion. To 
Demo<Titu8 the distinction is not so much qualitative as quanti¬ 
tative ; it is in minute and delicate movements of the finest 
matter, which are im])erceptibld to sense, that thought and the 
joys of thought consist. 

The views of Deniocritii.s about religion are very 
imperfectly known. A fortunate accident has 
reserved in the pages of Sextus Ein[)iricus {adv. 
lath. ix. 19 ; Diel.s, 55 li, 166 [i.^ 416]) his cnriou.s 
belief in superhuman beings, and from other .sources 
he is known to have maintained the possibility of 
divination from dreams and from the inspection of 
the liver and other organs of the sacrificial victim. 
There is nothing in these beliefs which is not in 
harmony with the principles of atomistic physics, 
although devclo[)ment in this direction is at first 
sight somewiiat startling. To take divination by 
victims first. According to Cicero {de Divin. i. 57 
[131]), the changes to be foretold by an inspection of 
the entrails were such as affecte«l public health or 
the prospect of the harvest. The limitation to such 
cases prove.s that the symptoms examined and 
reported upon wore such as were due, in the 
belief of Democritus, to natural causes. Dreams, 
whether of the ordinary or of the prophetic kind, 
were, on the atomistic hypothesis, <lue to images 
or etdojXa pre.sented in sleep. Emanations from all 
possible objects flit about continually; amongst 
them there may he some which reflect the mental 
condition or even the opinions and designs of other 
men. Information then obtaine<l in dreams of 
this sort is a matter of inference, just as when in 
waking hours the condition and intentions of others 
are inferred from their looks. The data, however, 
are less tru.stwortliy, and hence the interpretation 
of dreams is often erroneous. Emanations, it will 
be seen, can thus be satisfactorily employed to 
explain what is unusual and abnormal. 

As to the popular theology, it could not be 
accepted by any of the early Greek thinkers, least 
of all by Democritus. The interference of Homer's 
deities in the course of natural events was utterly 
at variance with speculations which, if they agreed 
in nothing else, all tended to establish the reign of 
law and the inevitable sequence of phenomena. If 
nothing exi.sts but atoms moving in void, if every 
event is inexorably determined by natural neces¬ 
sity, Divine agency and design in Nature are alike 
excluded. Democritus was true to this principle, 
and incurred the censure of Aristotle because he 
refu.sed to see in the beauty and order of the uni¬ 
verse, and more especially in the adaptation of 
means to ends in the structure of animals and jdants, 
any evidence of design. It remains, however, for 
the philosopher to explain how the belief in gods 
arose. Democritus in part ascribed it to man's 
terror at the awe-inspiring phenomena of Nature 
—thunder and lightning, eclipses of the sun and 
moon, comets, earthquakes, and the like. In the 
popular belief the gods were certainly regarded as 
the causes of natural phenomena, and, so far, as 
personifying natural forces. But this was not all ; 
in part the faith of the multitude rested on actual 
evidence of sense, observations winch there was no 


reason to doubt, even if they had been misunder¬ 
stood. To meet this case, Democritus introduced 
as a vera causa beings dill’erently constituted and 
in some resjiects superior to man. He may have 
been prompted by the common Greek notion of 
d.'cmons found, e.g.y in Hesiod, as some¬ 

thing intermediate between men and gods ; or it 
might even he said that he degraded the gods to 
the rank of daemons. He assumed, at all events, 
that there are in the surrounding atmosphere 
beings who are similar to man in form, hut surpass 
him in size, strength, and longevity. Streams of 
atoms would emanate from them as from all other 
external objects, and, coming in contact with the 
sensory organs, might render these beings visible 
and audible to men. The poi)ular belief in their 
divinity and immortality was a gratuitous assump¬ 
tion ; in truth, they are not indestructible, but 
merely slower to perish than man. Of tlic.se beings 
and their image.s there were two species—one kindly 
and beneficent, the other destructive and harmful. 
Hence Democritus is said to have prayed that lie 
might meet with such images as were kindly and 
beneficent. 

The atomistic doctrine which, as mentioned 
above, supposed an entire dispersion of soul-atoms 
to take place at death, left no ground for inferring 
the survival of individual existence. The inst inetive 
fear of death is once or twice referred to in the frag¬ 
ments, and generally as something unreasonable. 
With the interest of a modern man of science, 
Democritus appears to have investigated cases of 
resuscitation of persons apparently dead, and to 
have decided that, however violent the injury 
received, life during the swoon or trance cannot 
have been altogether extinct (Prod, in Reinp. ii. 
113, 6[Kroll]; Diels, 55 B, 1 [h’-^asi]). We have no 
evidence that he or any of his school were active in 
denouncing and opposing superstition. One of his 
works hears the title Hep! tCjv but the sole 

reference extant to belief in a future life is the 
jiassing allusion: 

‘Some men do not understand that a mortal nature is subject 
to dissolution, and, beings conscious of the evil in life, painfully 
.spend all their days in troubles and fears, inventing lies about 
tiie time after cieath.’ 

4. Historical importance.—The doctrine here 
presented in outline was never popular in antiquity, 
or rather it may be said to have fallen into dis¬ 
repute. This was due in part to the fact that 
Democritus avoided dialectical discussions, so 
dear to the Greeks from the time of the Soj)hist8. 
Yet Aristotle, his keenest critic, praised him for 
his empirical method of research, and agreed 
that it was better to deal with things in the con¬ 
crete ((puorixws ^-nreiv) than to reason from vague 
abstract riremis.ses to conclusions which did not 
exactly nt the facts of the case [XoyiKujs ^-nreip). 
The great prominence given after the time of 
Socrates to ethics and the practical side of life was 
another reason why Atomism failed to attract 
public attention. Few names of adherents have 
come down to us, hanlly enough to he called a 
school. Epicurus {q.v.) absorbed in his own system 
what he thought fit, leaving one fundamental doc¬ 
trine—that of natural necessity—to his rivals, the 
Stoics. Here the genuine doctrine of Democritus 
vanishes, or re-appears only in those criticisms of 
Aristotle’s which, as Lasswitz has shown, formed, 
to some of the keener intellects among the school¬ 
men, a rallying-point from which to question or 
even ultimately to undermine the authority of the 
Stagirite. The loss of Democritus’ writings was, 
in Bacon’s opinion, the greatest which antiquity 
had sustained; and, after Galileo’s experiments 
had opened a new era in physical research, this 
appreciation of empirical methods was triumphantly 
vindicated. 

The cliief service which Democritus rendered to 
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, y rigid consistency with which 

he worked out his crude Material ism. His merits 
in this respect are best seen by comparison with 
the Ionian hylozoists who preceded, and the Stoic 
pantheists who followed, him. So long as material 
reality is endowed with sentience or reason, the 
problem of Materialism is not adequately conceived, 
nor are its dilliculties properly faced. 'I'lio Atomists 
saw clearly what they had to do, namely, to show 
how out of matter, which is neither sentient nor 
intelligent, but merely obeys mechanical laws, it is 
possible to derive or;;anic bodies which both feel 
and think. The dilliculty of the task was not 
removed by this clear conception of its nature. 
There is a gap in the deduction, which no ingenuity 
can bridge over. The formation of an image on 
the puj)il and the visual sensation contemj>oraneous 
with it remain wholly distinct; the phj^sics of 
Democritus may explain the first, but not the 
second. Ever so correct a theory of the mechanism 
of local movements in the animal still leaves the 
phenomena of puri)ose and volition as mysterious 
as ever, as Aristotle pointed out. The resolu¬ 
tion of secondary qualities, as they are called— 
colour, sound, temperature, odour, etc.—into effects 
of atomic movements on the ^lercinient was a great 
step in advance ; but Democritus<lid not realize all 
its consequences. Modern psychology lias shown 
that the same analysis can be ap[>lied to primary 


qualities,^ and the seeming s(did bodies of the 
Atoniists’ external world replaced by groups of 
tactile sensations ; while, further, it asserts that 
these states of consciousness are our juimary data 
of immediate reality. 'I'hus Matmialism, if worked 
out consistcmtly, is apt to lead out of itself to 
Phenomenalism or Subjective Idealism, or in some 
other direction. 

Literature. —H. Diels, Fragm, der Vorsnkratiker, Berlin, 
1003, p. 54 f. (i.2 (Berlin, 34‘.’-450]; F. G. A. Mullach, 

Frag. Ffalos. (Jra-cor., Paris, IhOO-Sl; F. A. Lange, Geach. dcs 
Materialipmu( ‘\ Iberlotin, ls77(l-:ng. tr. by E. C. Thomas, Hut. 
of Alateriali.'iiii and Critrcmin of its Importance, Ijon- 
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alter bis Newton, Hambiirgand i.sDo ; E. Johnson, Der 

Sensual is mas des Deni, luid seiner Vurganqer, Planen, 1868 ; 
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1873 ; A. Brieger, Urbcwrgnng der AUnne u. d. WeUenMeh. 
bei Leuc. u. 1)ein., Halle, 1874 ; R. Hirzel, Unt.ersuchungen zu 
Ciceros philos. Schri/ten, i. 141-152, Leipzig', 1877 ; E. Rohde, 
‘ Nochmals Leuc. u. Donu,* Jahrb. f. rliilol. u. Pad. cxxiii! 
(1881); M. Berthelot, ‘ Dcs Origiricade I’alchemieet dca muvrea 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Introductory; 
African and Oceanian).—Although a rough dis¬ 
tinction may be drawn between demons and spirits 
by considering the former as malevolent and the 
latter as benevolent, actual study of the subject 
soon shows that there is, to the primitive mind, no 
clear line of demarcation between the two allied 
classes. Their modes of operation are identical, 
and the same being may often be either beneficent 
or maleficent, as circumstances may dictate, though 
some are normally kindly disposed towards man, 
while others are almost or quite invariably hostile 
to him. The very terms ‘spirit’ and ‘demon’ are 
colourless. The former word signifies simply 
‘breathing,’ ‘breath’ (see artt. Breath, Spirit), 
while the latter {5aLfxojv) originally denoted either 
‘ apportioner ’ or, less probably, ‘apportionment,’ 

‘ destiny,’ being connected with Gr. Salofiai^ ‘divide,’ 
‘apportion,’ and Eng. thne (Boisacq, Diet. Hymol. 
de la langue grecque^ Heidelberg, 1907 fl., p. 162 ; 
cf. also Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 54*). The 
terra ‘ demon ’ has, moreover, suh’ered a complete 
transformation of meaning in malam partem^ for 
originally, as will be clear from the ‘ Greek ’ section 
of this art., it had a good connotation, which was 
changed into an evil one when Christianity con¬ 
demned the deities and spirits of paganism (see, 
further, ‘ Christian ’ section below)—a ^lange quite 
analogous to that by which the Avesta daeva^ 

‘ demon,’ is the precise etymological equivalent of 
the Skr. deva, ‘god.’ 

Again, both demonsand spirits—to retain for the 
nonce their somewhat artilicial contrast—must be 
earefully distinguished from souls or ghosts (cf. artt. 


D SPIRITS. 

Indian (W. Ckooke), p. 601. 

I ain (H. Jacobi), p. 6U8. 
apanese (A. Lloyd), p. 608. 
ewish (IL Loewe), p. 612. 

Muslim (M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes), p. 616. 
Persian (A. V. W. Jackson), p. 619. 

Roman (J. S, Reid), p. 620. 

Slavic (V. J. Mansikka), p. 622. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 030. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 635. 

Soul, Ancestor-Worsiiib, and the ‘Egyptian* 
section below). This comes out very clearly among 
the Melanesians,^ with whom 

* it is most important to distinguish between spirits who are 
beings of an order higher than mankind, and the disembodied 
spirits of men, which have become in the vulgar sense of the 
word ghosts. . . . They (the Melanesians] themselves make a 
clear distinction between the existing, conscioiis, powerful, 
disembodied spirits of the dead, and other spiritual beings that 
have never been men at all’ (Codringtou, Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 120 f.). 

The vui, or spirit, thus contrasted with the tindalo, 
or ghost, was defined as follows to Codrington by a 
native of the Banks Islands : 

* It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than a man ; knows 
things which are secret without seeing; is supcrnaturally 
powerful with mana ; has no form to be seen ; has no soul, 
because itself is like a soul'; 

and in Omba, Lepers Island, the delinition of vui 
is as follows: 

‘Spirits are immortal; have bodies, but Invisible; are like 
men, but do not eat and drink, and can be seen only by the 
dead ’ (Codrington, 123, 170). 

That, despite this assignment of a purely sjuritual 
nature to the vui, they should often be regarded 
practically as in human form, and even as some¬ 
times dimly visible {ib. 151 f.), is by no means sur¬ 
prising when we remember that it is well-nigli 
impossible for man at any stage of civilization to 
escape entirely from anthropomorphism {q.v.). 

This distinction between spirits and ghosts is, 
however, much e.isier to make in theory than in 
practice, and Taylor’s w-ords regarding the New 
Zealanders {2'e Ika a London, 1870, p. 108) 

I A very eimilar distinction may bo found in Greek between 
Otoi, daifjLOf'tt, and Tjpwft, the two latter classes corresponding 
respectively to the Melanesian vui and tindalo (of. Usener. 
GbtUmamon, Bonn, 1896, p. 248 f.). 
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—^ Maori gods are so mixed up A^ ith the spirits o 
ancestors, whose worship eritei'ed largely into thei 
religion, that it is diilicMilt to distiii;;uisli one froii 
the other’—may heap]>lie»l to uiore than one j)eopIe 
(cf. also, for Africa, Sdineider, der afrikan 

Naturvolkcr, Miiiister, I8‘Jl, p. 113). 

But, if dt'mons and spirits must be distinguished 
from giiosts or souls, an equally clear line must be 
drawn between them and gods—although it is true 
that (!onfusion of demons and spirits with gods is 
frequent, exactly as demons and spirits are often 
(confounded w ith souls or ghosts. There is, never¬ 
theless, this dill’erence between the two kinds of 
confusion, that, whereas demons and spirits are, 
strictly speaking, distinct from souls and ghosts 
in tliat the oui ‘ were never men, and have not the 
bodily nature of a man’ (Codrington, 124), the 
did'erencii between demons and sj)irits as contrasted 
w'ith gods appears to be one of degree rather than 
of kind, so that demons and spirits may be, and 
very often are, elevated to the rank of gods. On 
this point Jevons writes as follows {Introd. to 
the hist, of Keligion^, London, 1904, pp. 173, 
175): 

‘For ttie savuK'O, supernatural beinjfs arc divided into three 
classes—the of his own tribe, those of other tribes, and 

spirits which, unlike the first two classes, have never obtained a 
dehnite circle of worshippers to olter sacrifice to them and in 
return receive jwotef'tion from them. This last class, never 
havin;^' Ix'en taken into alliance by any clan, have never been 
el(.‘\ate<l into goils. . . . On the one hand, the community 
ori^dnally drew its jxod from the ranks of the innumerable 
spiritual heiuj^s by which primitive man was surrounded ; and, 
on the other hand, the outlyintf, unattached spirits, who were 
not at first taken into alliance, and so raised to the status of 
gods, may ultimately be (iomesticated, so to speak, and made 
regular members of'a pantheon.’ 

The relations of demons and spirits to that phase 
of primitive religion properly known as Animism 
(g.v.) are peculiarly close, so that Tylor (i.® 426) 
declares : 

‘ It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides 
Into two great dogmas, forming parts of one (Consistent doiarine ; 
first, concerning souls of individual creatures, capable of con¬ 
tinued existence after the death or destruction of the body ; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power¬ 
ful deities.’ 

Whether, however, Animism actually furnishes, as 
was once fondly supposed, a complete explanation 
of the origin of religion, or whetJier it was even the 
earliest form of religion, seems open to grave 
doubts (cf. the views of various scholars re(X>rded 
by Sclimidt, ‘ l/Origine de I’idi^e de Dieu,’ in 
Anthropos^ iii. [1908]); and the theory is scarcely 
supported in Melanesia, where so accurate an 
observer as Codrington can say (p. 123) : 

‘There does not appear to he anywhere in Melarie.sia a belief 
in a spirit which animates any natural object, a tree, waterfall, 
storm, or rock, so as to be to it what the soul is lielieved to be to 
the body of a man. Europeans, it is true, speak of the spirits 
of the sea or of the storm or of the forest; but the native idea 
which they represent is that ghosts haunt the sea and the forest, 
having power to raise storms and to strike a traveller with 
disease, or that supernatural beings, never men, do the same.' 

It must also he borne in mind tliat, while spirits 
are very frequently believed to inhabit trees, 
rivers, rocks, and the like, there are many spirits 
to which no such specific habitat is assigned. In 
otlicr cases the abode, even in a tree, river, or rock, 
may he hut temporary—a phenomenon which is 
especially characteristic of dreaiii-deiiions, disease- 
demons, and the like. 

There is, furthermore, a close connexion of 
demons and spirits with the great type of religion 
known as Fetishism (y.v.), wliich may roughly be 
defined, with Tylor (ii. 144), as ‘ the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in, or attached to, or conveying 
influence through, certain material objects,* the 
fetish itself being a material, or even animal (cock, 
serpent, bear, etc.), or natural (river, tree, etc.), 
object in which a spirit is believed to take up its 
abode, either temporarily or permanently. To 
quote Tylor (ii. 145) again ; 


‘To class an object as a fetish, demanejs explicit statement 
that a spirit is considered as embodied in it or acting through 
it or communicating hy it, or at least that the people it belongs 
to do habiiuallv tliink this of such objects ; or it must be siiown 
that the objta-t is treated as having personal conscaousness and 
power, is talked vvitli, worshipptal, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
petted or ill-treated with reference to its past or piture be¬ 
haviour to its votaries.’ (T., however, the well-founded objec¬ 
tion of Jevons, pp. Ififi-UW, to the scientific use of the word 
‘ fetish' at all, since it ‘ may mean one thing to one person and 
another to another, because it has no geiieruUy accepted scientiflo 
definition.’ 

Nevertheless, however vague the term ‘ fetish ’ 
may be, it is at least clear that the idea of spirit- 
habitation which it conveys is closely (connected, in 
it.s devclojmient, with the forms of religion associ¬ 
ated with amulets (see CnAitM.s AND AMULETS, 
vol. iii. p. 398*") and idols (see IMAGES AND IDOLS). 

Generally speaking, a spirit is regarded, unless 
properly propitiated, as malevolent and maleficent 
more often than as benevolent and beneficent; in 
other words, to revert to the common, though lax, 
phra.seology, demons are more numerous than 
spirits. At first sight this state of belief is 
analogous to that which gives more prominence 
bo malignant than to benignant deities, because 
the benevolent gods are already good and need no 
propitiation, while every ell'ort must he made to 
appease ami to propitiate the malevolent ones. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the real 
>sychology in the case of demons and spirits. The 
:-rue ground for the predominance in number and 
n importance of malevolent over benevolent spirits 
appears to be well outlined by Jevons (p. 177), who 
finds the explanation in the fact, already noted, 
diat the spirit is unattached to any clan or com- 
iiunity, whereas a god is connected with one or 
mother clan. The spirit is, therefore, much in the 
position of an unattached ghost; and, as to tlie 
primitive mind, with its intense concept of kinship 
—whetluT rcml or artificial—all that is not akin is 
i(.)H(ile, a Hjiirit thus unattached, and consequently 
[inakin, would naturally tend to he regarded a.s 
iiostile and malevolent. It must be remembered, 
boo, tliat the qualities ascribed to the spirits reflect 
n great measure the qualities of their worship¬ 
pers (cf. Schneider, 106); for instance, the Kioko 
of Portuguese West Africa hold that each 
pirit has his own district, which he jealously 
juards, being deeply angered by the intrusion of 
any neighbouring spirit {ib. 150). Spirits also 
possess other traits still more human, so that, 
among the African Bamhara, the spirits ‘ have sex, 
nales and females are found among tliem, tliey 
lave children, and some, if not all, even believe 
Jierii to be clothed ’ (Henry, in Anthropos^ iii. 702); 
while in Loango we finJ a specific ‘ mother of 
Spirits* named Bunsi, who has peopled the whole 
‘and with spirits, who in their turn have begotten 
)thers (Schneider, 132 f.); and the Australian 
Urabunna and Warramunga believe that the 
black-snake totem ancestor begot spirit children 
who now live in water-holes and in pim-trees along 
he bank of the creek (Spencer-Gillen*^, p. 162, cf. 
akso p. 301). 

It is comparatively seldom that the primitive 
iiind makes a clear discrimination between good 
,nd evil sjurits so far as to distinguish them by 
pecial epithets, as do the Africans of Benguela 
Schneider, 135) ; and the very fact that the names 
applied by the Malays of Passumah Lehar to good 
spirits (dewa) and to evil spirits (jinn) are of Skr. 
and Arab, origin respectively (Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol. der Natfirvolker, Leipzig, 1860-72, V. i. 
166) betrays the late date of this nomenclature (cf. 
also Tylor, ii. 319). 

In the regions under consideration, belief in 
emons and spirits is especially characteristic of 
Africa (as is shown at once by the fact that 
fetishism * is par ev^elltnct the type of African 
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religion ^), where it maintains itself side by side 
with ghost-worship. In (leeania, on the otlier 
hand, the two types of religion are mutually ex¬ 
clusive. In Polynesia, Auslialia, and Micronesia, 
spirits are practically iinworshipped as compared 
with ghosts, while in the Ellice Islands and the 
Union (jlroup (Tokelau) the reverse is the case 
(Waitz-Gerland, v. ii. 139-142, 194-199); and in 
Melanesia 

‘relijsMon divides the people into two jjroups; one, where, with 
an a(;ooinpanying belief in ajiirita, never men, worship isdirected 
to the ghosts of the dead, as in the Solomon Islands ; the ot her, 
where both ghosts and spirits have an important place, but the 
spirits have more worship than the ghosts, as is the case in the 
New Hebrides and in the Banks Islands' (Codrington, 123). 
Naturally, the same etlect may be ascribed by 
primitive man to ditlcrent causes. Thus, among 
the Orang Kubu of Sumatra and the Mintira of 
the Malay Peninsula, disease is caused by spirits 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. i. 181 ; Journ. Ind. Arcfiipd. 
i. 307), whereas in Africa generally and in Melanesia 
(Schneider, 116, 125, 152; Codrington, 194) disease 
is more commonly due to malignant ghosts — al¬ 
though here, too, the vague distinction between 
ghosts and spirits, already noted, often renders 
uncertain any precise determination of the cause of 
disease (cf. Tylor, ii. 125 fF., where further examples 
will be found ; and see art. Disease and Medi¬ 
cine). The same statement holds true of jjosscs- 
sion (or obsession) by spirits and ghosts. Some¬ 
times, as normally in Melanesia, it is the shades of 
the departed, rather than tlie vui^ that cause the 
phenomena comprised under the category of pos¬ 
session (Codrington, 218-220); wldlc, along the 
shores of Blanche Bay, New Britain, all this is 
caused by the ih(d, a being which is evidently a 
spirit, not a ghost (Meier, ‘ Der Glaube an den iiial 
und den tutana vurakit,* in AnthropoSy v. [1910] 
95 ff. ; see, further, both for ghost- and for spirit- 
pos.session, Tylor, i. 98, ii. 123 IF.); and in the vast 
domain of magic {q.v.) it will be found that both 
ghosts and spirits are among the powers controlled 
by magicians. 

As regards the places of abode of demons and 
spirits, Uie words of Brun (in AnthropoSy ii. [1907] 
728) with reference to the African Malinke, a 
Mandingo stock, may serve as applicable to almo.st 
any people among whom this type of religion 
prevails: 

' Dans la pen8(io des Malink^s, notro plan^te est peupl^e d’une 
multitude d’esprits. Les uns resident dans des lieux d^ter- 
inin<^8, fleuves, rivieres, inontagnes, blocs de rochers; d’autres 
dans certains arbres. Le grand vent et le tonnerre sont produits 
par les esprits. Dans presque tous les villages, il y a un grand 
arbre dans leqiiel reside I'esprlt proLectcur du village.’ Among 
the Polynesians, in like manner, Ellis (Polyn, He8earchetf% 
Ixjndon, 1832, i. 327-330) records deities (who may, however, 
originally have been ghosts) of the sea, air, valleys, mounUlns, 
precipices, and ravines. 

It is, indeed, this very type of Nature-spirit 
which has in great part given rise to the theory of 
Animism (cf. Tylor, ii. 205 fF., and, for Polynesia 
especially, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-298). To give a 
complete list of such spirits would be to catalogue 
almost every object both in inanimate and in 
animate Nature—a task that would be not merely 
enormous, but, for the present purpose, useless, 
since the underlying principles are everywhere the 
same, and the varying details do not materially 
afFect tlie cardinal doctrine involved. It will be 
quite sufficient, therefore, to note a- 
more prominent classes of Nature-spirits in Africa 
and Oceania by way of examples of the whole 
type. 

(a) Animals. —Along the Slave Coast, Danhgbi, 
the python spirit, receives divine homage, as do 
crocouiles and, in Togo, leopards (the latter may, 
however, be the abodes of ghosts rather than of 

1 It must, however, be noted that Nassau regards all the 
spirits worshipped in W. Africa as originally ghosts (‘SpirituiU 
Beings in West Africa,’ In Joum. Amtr. Geograph. Soo. xxxui. 
(19011 389-400, XXXV. (1903] 116-124). 


spirits ; see Animals, vol. i. pp. 509 f., 520 f.), and 
among the Mimdingo reverence is paid to serpents 
as divine (cf. ib. vol. i. p. 525 f., and art. ISerpent- 
vvoRsiiiP). Yet liere, too, as just noted, the 
ilifficiilty of accurate distinction between spirits 
and ghosts confronts us, and the animal is more 
usually the homo of the latter than of the former 
(cf. Tylor, ii. 7 f., 229, 378 f. ; see also above, vol. i. 
p. 493 f.): and we must also rememher that animals 
are often held to he god-homes, and that there are 
still other factors which go to make up the com¬ 
plex system of animal-worship (see artt. Animals, 
Totem ISM). 

(b) W<iter-spirits.—Atii^x\i\oj\ lias been called in 
art. Bridge to the wide-spread belief in deities and 
s|)irits believed to be resident in rivers, and the 
same thing is, of course, true of larger bodies of 
water, such as lakes, as in the Banks Islaiuls 
(Codrington, 186). To this category belongs the 
African Eugamu, at once the deity of the Bembo 
Ngoyai (a fributary of the Dgove) and tlie teacher 
of the smith’s art, while dreaded demons dwell in 
the f.'ills of the f^nigo, and the Kafirs fear the 
water-rlein«‘>.\a Ikaiiti and Uhili (Schneider, 131, 
133, 137, 151 f. ; Kidd, Essential Kajivy London, 
1904, p. 10. inclines to regard the Kalir demons as 
ghosts ratlier than as s])irit8); thus, as Tylor sums 
up the nr.i tter fur Africa (ii. 211 ; cf. also i. 108-110, 
ii. 209 ffi), 

‘ in the Eu^i, among the Wanika, every spring has its spirit, 
to which oblations are made; in the West, in the Akra di8tri<’.t, 
lakes, ponds, and rivers received worship as loc.al deities. In 
the South, among the Kafirs, streams are venerated as personal 
beings, or the abodes of personal deities, as when a man cross¬ 
ing a river will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will 
throw in a stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream will sac ri- 
flee a beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, will cast into it a few handfuls of 
millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.’ 

(c) Forests and trees .—Forests and trees likewise 
are the abodes of spirits. The New Britain belief 
in the ihaly which, in the form of an owl, has its 
usual home in a tree, has already been noted, and 
a similar belief prevails in Melanesia (Codrington, 
186 f.). For a like reason the Wanika reverence 
the coco-nut palm (Schneider, 169), while the Bam- 
bara also are among the many African peoples that 
believe trees to be tenanted by spirits (Henry, in 
AnthropoSy iii. 703 ; for further examples, where 
ghosts, totems, etc., are also factors, see Jevons, 
ch. xvi. ; Tylor, i. 475, ii. 215 ff. ; and art. Treks). 

{d) Mountains .—The African Malinke believe 
that the mountain at Kita is the home of malevolent 
spirits (Brun, loc. cit.)y and throughout Oceania 
tnere was an abundance of mountain- and rock- 
spirits, some of which must, however, be reckoned 
as ghosts (see Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-297, where 
may be found a general survey of Nature-spirits in 
the Pacific islands). The extent to wliich mountain- 
spirits may be specialized is well illustrated in the 
list of the dread deities of the volcano Kilauea, in 
Hawaii, thus recorded by Ellis (iv. 248 f.): 

Kamoho-arii (‘ king Moho,’ or ‘ king vy>our’), Ta-poha-i-tahi- 
ora (' explosion in the place of life 9, Te-au-a-te-po rain of 
night'), 'Tane-hetiri (‘ husband of thunder'), Te-o-ahi-tama-taua 
(‘ flre-thrusting child of war ’>—all these being brothers ; Makore- 
wawahi-woa ('fiery-eyed cAnoe-breaker’), Hiata-wawahi-lanl 
('thunder-rending cloud-holder’), Hiata-noho-lani ('heaven- 
dwelling cloud-holder ’), Hiata-toarava-mata (‘ quick-glancing- 
eyed cloud-holder’), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele (*cloud-hmder em¬ 
bracing (or, kissing] the bosom of Pele’), lliata-ta-bu-enaena 
(‘red-hot mountain-holding (or lifting] clouds’), lliata-tareiia 
(*wreath-eucircled cloud-holder’), and Hiata-opio (‘young 
cloud-holder’>—all these being sisters of the great goddess 
Pole. 

Prominent amon^ the distinctly good spirits are 
those whose special function it is to act aa 
guardians. From this class we must, of course, 
exclude the ‘separable soul,’ such as the oA:m, or 
kray of the Tshi and the Imvo of the Ewe, which is 
a second soul, created together with the individual 
whom it is to guard throughout his life (see art. 
Soul) ; and we must also once more essay the far 
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less easy task of distinguishing guardian spirits 
from guardian ghosts, d'o the latter class seem to 
belong such supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
ama-tongoy the Ilantu mizimi and omhwiri {Schnei 
der, 152; Ilartland, art. Bantu, voI. ii 

p. 360*), and the Tahitian oramaUia (Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 316); yet there are also cases where the guard¬ 
ian is believed to he a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to be the case in the 
Gold and Slave Coasts (Jevons, 165 f. ; see also 
his whole ch. xiv.), and in Samoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit was ex¬ 
pressly declared to be a god (nitu), not a ghost 
{varua; see the examples collected by Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 317 IF.). For further details, see artt. 
Totkmism, Tutelary Gods. 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, their functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosts. 
As examples of this kind oi beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (Brun, loc. ctt.}, the Matabele Makalaka 
(Schneider, 144), and tlie ihal of Blanche Bay 
(Meier, in Ant/iropos, v. 96 f. ; cf. also Tylor, ii. 
131 If.). These spirits may simply be consulted, os 
at Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
producing a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. Oracle, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
411 ; see also art. Dreams), especially those of an 
erotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persons, animals, and things would 
normally be ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
w hether of the living or of the dead. That demons 
and spirits are important factors in causing disease 
has already been noted (above, p. 567‘‘). 

The presence of demons and spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations which 
the primitive mode of thought can explain only 
through the agency of such supernatural beings, 
as in the case of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and the like ; but a demon or spirit is 
also often regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar substances strewn 
where it may be thought likely that he will come ; 
and animals are frequently believed to be able to 
perceive spirits which the duller vision of men can¬ 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneficent spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are even constrained to remain ; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined effort to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita¬ 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic iq.v.)y and 
come to the front especially in case of disease (see 
art. Disease AND Medicine), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies as.soci- 
ated, for example, with the scapegoat in ethnic 
religions (see Azazkl and Scape Animals). 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on the border-line between spirits and 
ghosts, though inclining rather to the latter cate¬ 
gory. One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conquered their present territory by in¬ 
vasion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and are convinced that this van¬ 
quished tribe still survives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, kobolds, 
dwarfs, giants, and the like (cf. Tylor, i. 385 flf.; 
CF, pp. 21 f., 429). To this class belong the Maori 
atu-paerehe, who lived chiefly on the tops of lofty 
ills, while the taniwha had their homes in river- 
holes or under cliff’s, etc., where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp. 
163-167). Similar beings, explicitly called vui, or 
spirits, are believed to dwell in the New Hebrides 
and Banks Islands, where ‘ they have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
people, darker, and with long straight hair ’ 
(Codrington, 152 f.). 

The cult rendered to demons and spirits may be 
discussed very briefly, for it differs in no matter of 
principle from that of the gods themselves. As 
Jevons (p. 175 f.) says, 

‘The method by wliich the negro of Western Africa obtains a 
Buhman fa tutelary deity of an individual] is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family obtains a family god. 
... All over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from, and later than, the established worship of the 
gods of the coniinunity. The difference between the private 
cult of one of these outlying, unattached spirits and the public 
worship of the community's gods does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or as nearly 
the 8.ame as the imiLator can make them. . . . The difference 
lies first in the division which this species of private enterprise 
implies and encourages between the interests of the Individual 
and of the community, at a time when identity of interest is 
essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every meinber to prevent it from falling.' (For a detailed study 
of the spirit-cult of a specific African tribe, see Henry, ‘LeCulte 
des esprits chez les Bambara,' in Anthropos, iii. 702-717.) 

Literature. —There seems to be no special treatise on this 
subject, 80 that the material must be gleaned from the writings 
of missionaries and travellers in Africa and Oceania (in the 
older works much care is needful in distinguishing, where such 
distinction is possible, between spirit-s and ghosts or gods), from 
works on the regdoQ* under consideration (such as those of 
Waitz-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in the art.), and from 
general studies on Oomparative Kelljdon. Particular interest 
still attaches to the chapters (xi.-xvii.) on ‘ Animism ’ in Tylor, 
although the animistic theory is subjected to sharp criticism by 
many scholars of eminence. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bab.).- 
Among the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, 
as among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition was rife, and a firm belief in all kinds 
of demons And Jinn was current in every class of 
society. The Semitic element, when it entered 
Babylon, took over from the Sumerians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the Assyr. words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently; 
and out of this amalgamation sprang the elabor¬ 
ately developed system of magic in vogue during 
the later Assyr. and Bab. em])ires. This art 
provides the magician with all possible means for 
combating hostile devils and spirits. 

The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The simplest form—that of the 
disembodied spirit or ghost—is probably universal. 
The second—always supernatural—differs from 
gods by reason of its low order, and, as Kobertson 
Smith .says of theymn,^ is mentioned by the name 
of its class and not by a personal name, save in 
such cases as Nam tar and the like, who are 

f iroperly gods. Lastly, there is the half-human, 
lalf-supernatural creature, born of human and 
ghostly parentage—some awful monstrosity sprung 
from a succuba or incubus. These, too, are known 
by a class-name and have no individual title, where¬ 
as the higher order of this element in religion, the 
demi god, is always a personality. 

I. Ghosts,—We may examine, then, first in order 
the disembodied spirit, the ghost of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world. The Assyr. word in use is ediminu.^ 
This edimmu was supposed to come back to earth 
for many reasons; it oecame hungry and re8tle.ss, 
if its descendants ceased to pay it due rites or 
offer sacrifices on which it might feed; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
underground, if its earthly body remained un¬ 
buried. The Assyr. ideas of Sheol were probably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man died, his body was duly buried in the 
earth, and the spirit then inhabited the under 
world, * the House of Darkness, the seat of the 
1 Rel. o/Sem.^, 1894, p. 126. 

* See Hunger. Becherwahrsagung bei d 4 n Babylonimm, 
Leipzig, 1903. 
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god Irkalla . . . the house from which none who 
enter come forth again.’ ^ Here its food was 
dust and mud, doubtless eked out by the liba¬ 
tions and oUcrings which percolated through the 
earth from the mourners’ sacrifices. The blood of 
animals slaughtered at the grave-side trickled 
through to reach the hungry sjjirit in the under 
world, and hence the belief in such sacrifices. 
Hut, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the spirit thus 
was deprived of its food, it was then driven by 
stress of hunger to come back to earth to demand 
its due. How it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller ret urns is difficult 
to understand, unless we suppose that there was a 
dual concei)tion of ideas arising from a confusion 
between the grave as the actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Shcol as the place of shades; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in regard 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, and 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible beings must 
necessarily have been indeterminate. For ex¬ 
ample, Islitar, when she descends to the under 
world, threatens to break down the door of Hades : 
‘ I will smite the door, I will shatter the bolt, 

I will smite the threshold and tear down the doors, 

I will raise up the dead, that they may devour the living, 
And the dead sliall outnumber those that live/'-^ 

Yet in another Assyr. tablet the return of spirits 
from the grave is thus described : 

‘The gods which seize (upon man) have come forth from 
the i^rave, 

The evil vapours have come forth from the grave. 

To demand the payment of rites and the pouring of liba¬ 
tions 

Tliey have come forth from the grave.' ^ 

The word ‘ vapours’ or ‘ winds’ here requires some 
explanation. The reference is probably to the 
transparency of the spirits : when the spirit of 
Ea-bani is raised from llades at the instance of his 
friend, the I3ab. hero (Hlganiesh, his shade rises 
Mike the wind’ through an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergal.^ 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con¬ 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostile spirits : 

‘ Tho evil spirit, the evil demon, the evil ghost, the evil devil, 
from the earth have come forth ; from the pure abode unto the 
earth they have come forth ; in heaven they are unknown, on 
earth they are not understood.' ® 

In the instance of the wraith of Ea-bani 

being raised, like Samuel at En-dor, the text 
continues with a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under world to Gilgainesh : 

‘ The man whose corpse lieth in the desert (thou and I have 
often seen such an one), his spirit resteth not in the earth ; the 
man whose spirit hath none to care for it (thou and I have often 
seen such an one), the dregs of the vessel, the leavings of the 
feast, and that w’hich is cast out into the street are his food.' 
The name of the necromancer in Assyrian— mu~ 
Seia tdimmu, ‘raiser of the ghost’—is pertinent 
here, to show that the belief in such wizardry was 
accepted.® 

Besides the unfed ghost, however, there was also 
the spirit of the unburied body to haunt mankind. 
According to As.syr. ideas, which tally in great 
measure with those of modern savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from the tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and was com¬ 
pel leu to roam about the world. Ashurbanipal, 

f iving full credence to this belief, in his invasion of 
dam carries away the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, that their spirits may have no rest."^ 
Furthermore, unless the body was buried, the 
spirit of the dead man never reached its resting- 

1 King, Bah, Rel. p. 179. ^ P- 

3 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babyli/nui, vol. IL, 
Tablet ‘ Y'. 

* King, op. eit. p. 176. 

* Thompson, Devils^ il., Tablet *C0‘. 

« WAJ li. 61, 2, r. 11. 20, 21. 

7 Th. V. 6, 1. 70 ff. ; for other and parallel Instances, see 
Thompson, Semitic Magic^ p. 10 fl. 


place in the under world ; and there are long 
catalogues of all possible classes of gh<jsis to bo 
exorcized, identified by the reason of their return 
to earth : 

‘Whether thou art a ghost that hath come from the earth 
. . . or one that lieth dead in the desert, or one t)mt lieth dead 
in the desert uncovered with earth . . ., or a ghost intlairied, 
or a ghost that none careth for, or a ghost witl» none to make 
offerings (to it), or a ghost with none to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that hath no posterity ’ (or, ‘ that hath no name ').! 
Or, if through some accident the man had died 
an untimely death and had not been given due 
burial, the same thing would happen : 

‘He tliat lieth in a ditch . . ., he that no grave covereth 
. . ., ho that lieth uncovered, whose head is uncovered with 
dust, the king's son that lieth in the desert or in the ruins (or 
waste places), the hero whom they have slain with the sword.”-* 

Those who died prematurely became ghosts also, 
tho.se who perished of hunger or thirst in jirison, 
or had not ‘smelt the smell of food,’ dying of 
want, or had fallen into a river and been drowm^d, 
or had been overcome by storm in the plains,® 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of marriage¬ 
able age,^ and women who died in travail, or while 
their babes were yet at the breast.® 

This Last ghost, the wraith of tho woman dying in childbirth, 
is universal. Doughty relates that the Arab w'omen explained 
the boot of an owl as the cry of a woman seeking her lost child, 
she haviiig been turned into this bird.** Among the Malays a 
woman wh-:> dies thus becomes a langsuyar, or flying demon, 
which the rest of the tribe prevent from wandering by putting 
glas.s beadf' in the mouth of the corpse, a hen’s egg under the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands.^ The original 
lamjHuyar \Vii8 suiiposed to he a kind of night-owl like the Lilith 
of Rabbinic tradition, and is therefore similar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks.** 

Now, if any one of these disembodied spirits 
returned to earth, it was likely to attack any 
mortal who had been in some wav connected with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un¬ 
guents, or clothes with any one in this world 
rendered a patron or friend liable to a visitation 
from the ghost of his dead beneficiary, demanding 
similar attentions after death ; nay, even to have 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
company with another was reason enough for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through his prie.st, all these forms of ghost in the 
Assyr. incantations, threatening them that no 
rites shall be paid them until they depart: 

‘(Whatever spirit thou may be), until thou art removed, 
Until thou departest from the man, the son of his god, 

Thou shalt have no food to eat, 

Thou shalt have no water drink.’® 

Many of the medical tablets give elaborate pre- 
8crii)tion8 of drugs and ceremonies to be employed 
‘when a ghost seizes on a man.’ Others give the 
ritual for laying a ghost which has appeared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats long formuhe 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessary in this magic, that he knows the 
description of the spirit with which he is dealing : 

‘ A brother’s ghost, or a twin, or one unnamed, or with none 
to pay it rites, or one slain by the sword, or one that hath died 
bv fault of god or sin of king.’ 

The ftmr of the ob.scs.sed man is apparently that 
the ghost will draw him from this world to the 
other, for he states in his incantation ; 

‘Oye dead folk, whose cities are heaps of earth, whoso . . 
are sorrowful, why have you appeared unto me? 

I will not come to Kutha [the under world]! Ye arc a crowd 
of ghosts : why do ye cast your enchainments upon me ? ’ ** 


1 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IV. col. iv. 1. 41 ff, 

® WAl ii. 17, col. iv. 1. OfL; Ilaupt, Akkad, u. snmer. Keil- 
schrifttexU-, Leipzig, 1881-82, n. ii. 1. 6 ff. 

** ih. ii. 17, I. 22 ; Ilaupt, op. cit. n. ii. 1. 22flf. 

4 This is a probable rendering of the cuneiform ; see Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, p. 19. 

® Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 23ff.; Tablet V. 
col. i. 1. 62 ff. 

6 Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, I. 806. 

^ Skeat, Malay Magic, I.rfjndon, 1900, p. 825. 

8 For other comparative instances, see Thompson, Sermtie 
Magic, p. 21tT. ^ 

® Thompson, Devils, vol. 1., Tablet IV. col. v. I. 64 ff.; Tablet 
V. col. ii. 1. .66 ff. 

10 See PSBA, Nov. 1906, p. 219ff. ooL i. 11. 6-8. 

U Ih. col. 1. 1. 13. 
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Even looking upon a corpse rendered a man liable 
to attacks from tlie gliost, and such an act de¬ 
manded a long ritual to free him.^ 

Were any further evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians firmly believed in the possibility 
of visible ghosts, we have only to turn to an omen- 
tablet in the British Museum (K. 8693) which gives 
a list of the events to be expected if a ghost 
appears in the house of a man. But enough has 
bcMUi said on the disembodied spirits to show that 
the Assyrians were convinced of their existence, 
and had even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

2. Unhuman spirits.—The second kind of demons, 
those entirely unhuman, for whose creation mortals 
are not directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, as among other Semites, in innumerable 
horues. The first of them is the utukku. This 
word is used, once at least, for the wraith of the 
dead man returning to earth (in the incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the tlilgamesh Epic), 
but elsewhere it appears to have a far wider mean¬ 
ing than a simple ghost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for the most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in the desert, 
the common homo of many Semitic devils, Ijdng in 
wait for man ; or it migiit have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard ; and evil would be¬ 
fall him on whom it merely cast its eye.^ Another, 
less well known, is the galM, apparently sexless,* 
and this is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherib calling the hostile Baby¬ 
lonians by such a name.'* The rabi^u is a lurking 
demon, which sets the hair of the body on end.® 
The lahartu, lahasu, and ahhazu are a triad 
frequently found together, the first-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against her. 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Ann,® 
making her home in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes ; and children were particularly 
exposed to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed with incantations against her 
include an amulet to be written on a stone and 
hung round their necks, and the inscription runs: 

* “ Labartu, jdanghter) of Ann," is her first name; 

The second, " Sister of the [gods] of the streets”; 

The third, “Sword that splitteth the head ”; 

The fourth, “ Wood-kindler ” ; 

The fifth, “ Ooddess of awful mien " ; 

The sixth, “The trusted and accepted of Irnina,” 

The seventh, “ By the great gods mayst thou be exorcized ; 
with the bird of heaven mayst thou fly away.” '7 

Of the other two of this triad the ahhazu is 
apparently combated in the medical texts.® Of 
the lah(upi. ])ractically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in the cuneiform 
tablets—the SMu and the larnassu^ the former 
being the name for either a guardian deity or an 
evil spirit. As evil, it is found in an exorcism 
which begins, ‘Spirit {SSdu) that minisheth heaven 
and earth, that minisheth the land, spirit that 
minisheth the land, of giant strength, of giant 
strength and giant tread.In this quality of evil 
the surrounding Semitic nations borrowed the 
word from Assyria—the Hebrews under the form 
sfuidhn^ the Aramaeans as shSda ; but it had also 
its benelicont side, thus ajjproximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel. With the lamassu, which 
appears always as a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 

1 Zimraern, ‘ Ritualtafeln,'in his Beitrdgezur Kenntnis. etc, 
p. 164. 

2 See Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet III. 1. 28, Tablet ‘0 L 179; 
WAI ii. 17, i. 1. 3; and Haunt, loc. cit. ii, i. i. 3. 

* Thompson, Devih, i., Tanlet V. col. iv. 1. 17. 

* O. Smith, Hist, of Sennacherib, 1878, p. 114, 1. 6. 

5 WAI V. 60, i. 1. 61; cf. Job 4i3 ‘Thvn a spirit passed before 
my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up.’ 

^ Haupt, loc. cit. n. iil. 1. 69. 

7 Myhrm&a, ZA xvi. [1902J166 ; WAI Iv. 66, L 1. 

^ Kiichler, Assyr.’hab, Medizin, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, li. 28,80, 
81, etc. 

* Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. ool. iv. 1. Sff. i 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to be present after the evil spirit has 
been cast out.* j i 

In addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate class-names, there are the ‘ 8cven Spirits,’ 
now well known from the following incantation : 

* Seven are they 1 Seven are they! 

In the Ocean Deep, seven are they ! 

Battening in heaven, seven are tliey ! 

Bred in the depths of the Ocean ; 

Nor male nor female are they, 

But are as the roaming wind-blast, 

No wife have they, no son can they beget; 

Knowing neither mercy nor pity. 

They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 

They are as horses reared amid the hills, 

The Evil Ones of Ea ; 

Guzald to the gods are they. 

They stand in the highway to befoul the path. 

Evil are they, evil are they 1 
Seven are they, seven are they, 

Twice seven are they ! ’ * 

* From land to land they roam, 

Driving the maid from her chamber, 

Sending the man forth from his home. 

Expelling the son from the house of his father. 

Hunting the pigeons from tlieir cotes, 

Driving the bird from its nest, 

Making the swallow fly forth from its hole, 

Smiting both oxen and sheep. 

They are the evil spirits that chase the great storms, 
Bringing a blight on the land.’^ 

‘They creep like a snake on their bellies. 

They make the chamber to stink like mice, 

They give tongue like a pack of hounds.’ * 

These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk 1and in a Syriac charm.® 
They are exorcized under the name of ‘seven 
accursed brothers.’ They are described in this 
charm as saying: ‘We go on our hands, so tliat 
we may eat fiesh, and we crawl along upon our 
hands, so that wo may drink blood.’ Their 
predilection for blood is shown in the Assyrian 
incantation: 

‘ Knowing no mercy, they rage against mankind, 

They spill their blood like rain, 

Devouring their flesh (and) .sucking their veins.'® 

To them eclipses were due; just as the modern 
Semite believes that he must frighten away the 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon,’ so 
lid the ancient Assyrian ascribe such a phenomenon 
to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked the moon-god ; and Bel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Nuzku to 
take counsel with h^a against them : 

*0 my luiniater, Nuzku ! 

Bear my message unto the Ocean Deep, 

Tell unto Ea in the Ocean Deep 

The tidings of iny son Sin, the Moon-god, 

Who in heaven hath been grievously bedimmed.'® 

Ea heanl the message which Nnzkn hrouclit, and 
bit his lip in grief ; ho summoned his son Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon-god. 
[After this the tablet becomes mutilated.] Wlicn 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
be susceptible to its concomitant evils; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 
influence: 

In the evil of an eclipse of the moon which in such and such 
a month on such and such a day has taken place, in the evil of 
the powers, of the portents, evil and not good, which are in 
my palace and my land.’® 

3. Semi-human demons.—The third class of 
spirit—a goblin of serni-human parentage—must 
be reckoned the most interesting of the three ; and 
the evidence for belief in such a monster is Weil¬ 
ls Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet III. 11. 88ff., 163, 286; Tablet 
‘ K ’, 11. 2U5, 224, etc. 

2 Ih. Tablet V. col. v. 1. 28 ff. 

8 Ih, Tablet IV. cot 1. 1. 24 flf. 

4 76. Tablet ‘O’, 1. 213ff. 

» II. Gollancz, Seleotumof Charms, 1898, p. 87. 

8 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. col. iv. 1. 22 ff. 

7 Doughty, .4ra6ia Deseria, i. 289; on noise driving evil 
spirits away amongother races, see Frazer, GD'^, 1900, iil. 66, 91. 

8 Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet XVI. 1. 114 ff. 

® King, Dab, Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, p. xxv; see 
also Scheil, line Saison defouilles, Paris, 1896, p. 96. 
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attested among the Semites. We must first 
discuss the triad called Uhl, lilitu, and ardat lili. 
'riie second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to discern what 
is the dillerence between the two last. These 
two—the lilitu and ardat lili —are both female 
demons, the femininity of the latter being especi¬ 
ally emi)liasized by the word which always 

has reference to the woman of marriageable age. 
The ardat lilt seems to have assumed the tradi¬ 
tional functions of the Heb. Lilith (obviously the 
same word as lilitxi), who was Adam’s second wife 
during the period of Eve’s separation ; and ever 
since that time the class of suv.rxihcB known by the 
same name iiave been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Assyr. succuba^ the 
ardat lili^ was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 
"ardat lilt that hath no husband, the idlu lilt 
that hath no wife’^ (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first); Jind in another we find 
mentioned ‘ the man whom an ardat lilt hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardat lili 
hath had union. 

The Arabs ))elieve in the same possibility. Sayce quotes as 
an instance that ‘ about fifteen years ago there was a man in 
(.'airo who was unuiarried, but had an invisible <jinna as wife. 
One day, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died.’^ The present writer met with the same 
form of belief at Mosul, ana, while discussing jinn an<l spirits 
with some of the Arabs on the mound of .Nineveit, was t<dd by 
one of them that he knew a man who was visited by night by 
a beautiful woman-spirit, who had already borrte him three 
cliildrcn.4 The Rahhis attest the same belief in their stories of 
f.ilith having borne to Adam devils, spirits, and lH\n\^ and 
they held that men might have children through a xtu^salliance 
■vith a demon, and, although these might not he visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s death-bed, waiting for 
his demise to hail him os their parent. 

Besides these demons, various diseases were per¬ 
sonified in the .same way. We find exorcisms 
against sickness beginning thus : 

‘ Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh, 

Disease (natnfaru) unto tiie man, against his life, hath drawn 
nigh. 

An evil spirit against his neck hath drawn nigh.'7 
Or another : 

‘ The evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
Girt with dread brilliance; it tllleth the broad earth.* 

The Ninth Tablet of the series ‘Headache’ is 
similar : 

‘ Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind.’® 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of t)u5 Descent of Ishtar into Hades. He 
is the ‘ messenger of Allat, the queen of Hades,’ 
and, when Islitar reaches the underworld, he is sent 
by his mistress to smite the goddess with disease.^® 

Another spirit of Pestilence is Ura, and with 
this demon are connected the little amulets of 
inscribed clay,^^ written to avert evil from the 
house, just as the modern inhabitant of the Near 
East attixes Arabic charms to his walls (see also 
Charm.s AND Amulets [A.ssyr.-Bab.]). 

Litkraturk.— F. Lenormant, La Magie chez les ChaldAem^ 
Paris, 1874,1875 (Eng. tr, 1877); A. H. Sayce, Uibbert Lectures, 
Ix>ndon, 1887 (3rd ed. 1891), also lieligions of Ancient Kgi/pt 
and Babylonia, Edinburgh, 1902; M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. 
and Assyria, Boston, 1898, also Rel. Bab. und Assyriexis, 2 
vols., Giessen, 1906ff. : L. W. King, Bab. Religion, Loiidon, 
1899; H. Ziimnern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der hab. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1890-1901 ; C. Fossey, La Magie assyri^enne, Paris, 
1902; R. Campbell Thompson, Devils and Kvil Spirits of 
Babylonia, London, 1904, 190.5, also Semitic Magic, fjoridon, 
1908 ; T. G. Pinches, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, London, lOno. 

R. Campbell Thompson. 

I Haupt, loc. cit. II. 11. 1. 30. 

a WAl V. 60, i. 1. 41. * RL xi. [1900] 388 

« 8ee PSBA, Fob. 1906, p. 83. 

4 Eisenmenger, Kntdecktes Judentum, Frankfort, 1700, il. 418. 

« Ib. pp. 421, 426. 

^ Thompson, Devils, ii., Tablet XI. 1. 1 ff. 

8 lb. Tablet ‘ M ’, 1. 1 IT. ^ lb. p. 66, I. 1. 

10 King, Bab. Bel. p. 181. King, ZA xi. 60. 

la The present writer saw two such atChokurlu In Asia Minor, 
written in Arabic against face-ache (see his art. In PsBA, Nov. 
1910. p. 2381 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Buddhi.st).— 

Demou-wor«)ii|) enters largely into the daily life of 
Eastern peo[)le.s. In India, where Biid<lhisin arose, 
the popular religion, both Buddhist and Brah- 
manical, in common with that of Easterns gimer- 
Jilly, has concerned itself less with the inosi)ects of 
happines.M ill a future life and the ‘higher truths’ 
of the religion than with the troubles in the pre¬ 
sent life su[>p()sed to arise from evil sjiirits, who 
everywhere infest the atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune, d’he higher dogmatic religion and the 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the priests ; but the people tliemselves 
take an active and anxious j)art in counteracting 
the machinations of the evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhism from its very commencement appears 
to have accepti^d the Hindu mythology, with its 
evil and g<) 9 (l spirits, as part ol its theory of the 
universe. Sakyanuini himself seems to have taken 
over from the Brahmanical teaidiers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, tlie current belief in the 
gods and demons of tlie Indian pantheon, and he 
is repi csentetl in the more authentic early texts as 
refeiring to these beings as objects of fixed belief. 
He also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper¬ 
manent and ultimately subject to death and endless 
re-hirtit, 'tiany of them having in previous existences 
been men. Thus, the gods and demons, being in¬ 
capable of saving themselves from death ana the 
misery of re-birth, (iould not be ex])ecle(l to save 
man ; and so Buddha declared that their worship 
was one of the things which are not profitable and 
therefore unnecessary, and that he himself as ‘ the 
I’erfectly Enlightened One,’ or the Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 
gods and demons were still believed to he capable of 
doing harm as well as good to man, though tliey 
could not effect his spiritual .salvation, they con¬ 
tinued more or less to no objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddhism, as is seen in the most 
ancient monuments. 

Whether Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may he doubted. Yet the earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him the statement that 
ho descended from ‘ the heavens of the 33 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
Jataka tales of his imaginary jirevious existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of Mm gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times as 
Brahma (the most exalted of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times 8us Sakra or Indra, 43 times as 
a tree-god, and once as a fairy. In his sutras, or 
sermons, tlie god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of his auditors. And the cul¬ 
minating ej>isode of sakyanmni’s career—the at¬ 
tainment of Buddhaliood at Gaya—is universally 
represented as a personal struggle with Milra, the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, and his daughters, 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. This event is re¬ 
garded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
but as an actual bodily temptation and a conflict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

The Buddhist pantheon thus hsui for its nucleus 
the polytheistic Brahmanical one, which embodied 
a phy.siolatry, or worship of the personified forces 
of Nature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive : (1) by the creation of new deities and 
spirits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
aWract conceptions of that religion ; and (2) by 
the wholesale incorporation of much of the con¬ 
tents of the aboriginal pantheons of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
conquests as a ‘ world-religion.’ In this way the 
Buddhist pantheon has become the largest in the 
world, especially in its array of demons and spirits. 
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The distinctively Buddhist demons and spirits of 
Indian Bud<lhism, while j^enerally niodelloa on the 
type of the Brahnianical, are specilically dillerent 
from these in their functions, in their appearance 
as pictured and sculptured, and in their outward 
symbols. They ran^e from the modes of their 
prototype Kudra (Siva) in his destructive mood, 
through the asuiris, or Titanic demons, to the 
rdksasns and pisdchaSy the most malignant fiends. 
To these classes may be relegated nio.st of the non* 
Biahmanical spirits mentioned in the early Buddhist 
texts or ligured in the early sculptures. Some of 
these suj)ernatural beings, although unknown to 
Brahnianical texts, may have been local Indian 
spirits, not necessarily Binldhistic, e.g. the famous 
sne-devil Ilariti. Mara, the personilicd Kvil Prin¬ 
ciple and tempter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of the Bible, altliougb he was not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense ; nor was he, like Ahri- 
man of the Persians, an antagoni.st of eipial power. 
Though unknown by that name to the Brahmans, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama {Skr. nui7\ ‘ to die’), ami in oHht aspects he 
resembles the god of sensuous desire {kanm). 

As iluddhisrn extended its range outside its 
monastic order and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to these supernatural 
beings, in which the peo[)le im[)licitly believed, and 
began to create special divinities of its own. The.se 
new divinities and demons it ligured in special con¬ 
ventional attitudes, with characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from the Brtah- 
manical; and the laity were made familiar with 
the conventional appearance of the leading ones 
by means of the fre<iaent sacred plays and masked 
dances. These various spirits are not classed in 
any detinite syst ematic order in the Indian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows: 

{a) Celestial Flndhlsattvas, of a divine or demoniacal 6aivite 
type, e.p. Avalokila, and V'ajrapapi. (t) Ndqas and Mahoragas, 
snake-like or dra^'on beinffs, resembling clouds, living in the 
sky or under water, their maidens assuming siren-like shapes, 
often evil spirits: e.g. Muchilinda, who shielded Sikyainuni 
under the Doflhi tree at Oaya. (c) Vak^att, genii often 
friendly to man : e.g. the gak^a Vardliuna( = ‘ Increase')• who 
was the guardian of Buddha’s family and tribe at Kapilavastu. 
(d) Asurae (lit. 'ungodly' spirits), giant demons, headed by 
Rahu, the personified eclipse. (<?) Rdfes^ams, ogre-fiends cap¬ 
able of assuming siren-like forms; daityaty kumbhdmjlag, 
pUdehaa, and pretas, or starveling ghosts, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls : e.g. Pihgala, (/) Malignant fiends of hell and the soil. 

Many of these evil spirits, like the 5alpov€s of 
the Greeks, might become friendly and good genii 
to their human votaries. The exorcizing or co¬ 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
^irits, by means of certain siltras spoken by 
Buddha or stereotyped sentences culled there¬ 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even from Buddha’s own 
day. The right-hand disciple of Buddha, Maud- 
gaiyayana, is generally credited in the early .scrip¬ 
tures with having exorcized evil spirits in this 
way ; and the recital of such !tfU?'as —the so-called 
Paritta, or ‘ Firit ’ service—is the most favoured 
and popular way of combating sicknes.s and mis¬ 
fortune at the 1)1 eserit day amongst the ‘ Southern * 
Buddhists; whilst in ‘Northern’ Buddhism such 
procedure is still more widely developed. 

In later times the Indian Buddhist pantheon— 
itself an oll'shoot of the Brahnianical, and living 
side by side with it—continued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in the extreme pantheistic pliasc it evolved a 
supreme primordial Biiddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Adibuddha {q.v.). 
The rise of the devotional spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to whom intimate prayer could 
be addressed — the Bliakti phase, resulting in 
the introduction into Brahmanism of Siva, V^i^nu, 
Krsna. liama, and others, with their female 


energies {Snktis) —was echoed in Biuldhism by the 
creation of a host of celestial Bo(lliisatt\'as, male 
and female, e.q. Mahju.^ri and Tarit. These were 
able and willing to assist those wlio invoked 
them as personal gods {yidam ); and some of them 
{e.g. Maricln) were hendi.sh in type. Similarly, 
with the innovations of Yoga and the degraded 
Tantra developments, certain sections of the 
Buddhists kept pace with these by parallel move¬ 
ments which added to the Buddhist pantbeon. 

The extreme Tantrik phase termed KCiluchakray 
or ‘Wheel of Death,’ about the lOtb cent. A.p., 
introduced a rampant demonolatry, with exacting 
priestly rites, into a religion which in its origin 
was largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every kind. The majority of these demon^ were 
monstrous ‘ king-devils’ of tlie most hideous Saivite 
type, with their eoually repulsive 8})Ouses. 'Fhe 
chief were Vajra-h'iairava, Saiiivara, llayagriva, 
and Guhya-kala. Their function was to be tute- 
larics {yidam) to guard their human votary against 
the attack of the swarms of minor demons, whilst 
they themselves were to be gained over to perform 
these friendly offices by tlie coercing power of 
Buddhist spells. Certain of them were also 
specially selected as ‘defenders of the faith’ 
{dhannapdla), and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. 

At the present day, such extravagant demon¬ 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through¬ 
out the Mahayana (or ‘ (ireat Vehicle’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Korea, and Japan ; but most 
of all in Til>et (see ‘Tibetan’ art. below) and 
Mongolia. The demonolatry of the ‘ Southern ’ 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the 
earlier and less ramjiant type. 

Litkratcrk.—A. Foncher, L’Jconographie txntddhiqve. de 
VIndey Baris, lOOO-lilOf); A. Griinwetlel, Mythnl. <i^s find- 
dhismua, Lcipziju:, 1!MK); H. K.orr\y Manual of Indian Ihtdd hi sw, 
Strasshurj^, lh;>6 ; Monier-Willian)s, liuddhiam, London, lhi«); 
W. W. Kockhill, Life of the Buddha. London, 1H84 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibety London, IS'jr), ‘Indian 
Buddhiut Cult of Avalokita, Tar&, etc.,’ JRAS. 1S94, pp. r»l-S9. 

L. A. Waddkll. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic).»-/n//v;- 
ductory .—In the ease of Celtic countries it is not 
always easy to draw a clear line of distinction 
between the beneficent and the maleficent types 
of those supernatural beings that cannot be counted 
in the ranks of definite individual gods and god¬ 
desses, There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that are predominantly of a male¬ 
ficent disposition; but the majority of these 
beings are, like human beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term ‘ demon ’ in English has 
acquired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
maleficent supernatural beings, which manes it a 
difficult term to employ in describing the con¬ 
ditions reflected in the religion and folk-lore of the 
Celts. Again, the term ‘spirits,’ so far as the 
facts of Celtic folk-lore are concerned, must be 
used in a somewhat wide sense, and, in some 
measiire, its use is bound to overlap that of 
‘demon,’ since it is difficult, in tlie folk-lore of 
Celtic countries, to draw very dear lines of dis¬ 
tinction between the dillerent tyj)es of beings 
which the Celtic imagination has created. The 
dearest and broadest line of demarcation, })erhaps, 
that would meet the case would be that sej'arating 
the actual living beings, both animal and human, 
which people the visible tangible world of everyday 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
unreal beings which are imagined as living nor¬ 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth which easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or hollows, or some 
supposed subterranean, suh-lacustrine, or sub¬ 
marine region), or in islands of tlie sea (actual or 

1 Ct.y throughout, artt. Cblts and Commc.mon with Diitt 
(Celtic) 
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imaginary), or in some wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or in the depths of a great forest. Further, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary beings are 
pictured as being governed by conditions that may 
be summarily described as magical—conditions 
entirely at variance with the facts of human ex¬ 
perience, but which have, none the less, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary exist¬ 
ence. Moreover, the beings which are imagined as 
living under these abnormal conditions are thought 
of as endowed with abnormal powers ; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed as equipped with 
various forms of magic skill, and are thereby 
specially associated with those human beings who 
are thouglit to have similar endowments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other-world, (a) those which may be 
regarded as survivals from primitive Animism, 
such as the animate ‘spirits* of inanimate things ; 
(l>) those winch are ancient spirits of vegetation ; 
(c) those which are Ijeings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and (d) those which are exclusively re¬ 
garded as the souls of departed human beings. In 
all parts of the Celtic world, as in other countries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is viewe(i 
as that of a particular human being ; but very often 
the relationship of a ^host to an individual man or 
woman, whose soul it was, sinks into the back¬ 
ground of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary supernatural 
being. The various tyjies, botli in form and char¬ 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one of the characteristics of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to bdlow as 
a corollary from its contrast with the normal 
world, is that the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual world, keep their own 
forms, but undergo various transformations. Hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmuch as those of one form may pass into a 
form that is usually characteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also be a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a being which might appear as a 
demon, in the English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably be repre.sented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some 
degree, perhaps, the absence of definiteness of 
character ^ in question may be the reflexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unknown in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in the highest (Icgree laudable are com¬ 
bined with others that are glaringly out of harmony 
with them, as, for example, the combination of a 
highly temperate and devout life with consent 
unpunctuality or frequent remi8.sness in the keep¬ 
ing of promises and engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celtic countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
out, during a process of severe and rclentle.ss moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the same extent as the inhabitants of soine Teu¬ 
tonic lands; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree reflected 
even in Celtic folk-lore. 

Another point, again, which deserves considera¬ 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other-world are far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night—in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They are regarded as appearing either 

I In the case of the Welsh fairies, for example, the^elements 
of beneficence and maleficence, as the folk-lore stori^ about 
them show, are curiously blended In their characters. They are 
represented as bein^ at times helpful to man, at other tunes as 
mischievous and vindictive (see Ehys, Ceitio howlort^ vol. i. 
pawimX 


singly or in groups; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary sfiectators 
or in com])any with others. They are also repre¬ 
sented as entering into various dealings with 
normal human heings, and among the relations 
included in folk-lore narrative is that of inter¬ 
marriage. Further, just as the beings of the 
Other-world may enter this world, the men of this 
world niay enter the Other-world, whether by 
invitation, accident, or invasion. Many Celtic 
legends, such as Tochmarc Etaine (‘The Betrothal 
of Etain ’) in Irish, and the story of Pioyll, Pendefg 
Dyfed (‘Pwyll, Prince of Dyfcd’), in Welsh, are 
largely based upon belief in inter-relations between 
the two worlds of the type in question. Christian 
teaching and the spread of education have done 
much to assimilate the Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, to that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native Celtic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordinary liold which this belief must have 
had upon the mind in ages further back. 

1. Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity.—A 
large number of the names of Celtic deities that 
have survived (for the most part on inscriptions) 
are names which occur but once, and consequently 
they may be regarded as probably the names of 
local deities or local t utclary spirits. Sometimes 
the nai]a> is clearly identical with that of some 
town, river, or mountain (see the present writer’s 
list of ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans. Gaelic 
Soc. of Inverness^ 1906); in other cases, the origin 
of the name is unknown. About two hundred and 
sixty names, which occur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to us, and there were at one time, 
doubtless, many more. Along with these in¬ 
dividual names there existed otliers of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as (a) the Bacuceif of 
whom Cassian {Coidnt. vii. 3‘2. 2) says: 

‘ Alios ita eonim corda quos ceperant inani quodam tumore 
videmus infcciase, quos etiutn liacucoos vulgus aj^pellat, ut 
BeiuotipsoB ultra proceiitatem sui coiqioris eri^'eutes nuno 
qiiideni se in quosdam fustus gCHtuaque sustolloront, nunc vero 
volut adclines ad quetidain se Iranquillitatis ct adfabililatia 
statuni communes blaudosque submitterent, Heae(|ue velut in¬ 
lustres ct circumHpectabileH omnibus acstiinantes nunc (piidem 
ndorare se po testa tes subliniiorcs coq^oris inllexione monstrarent, 
nunc vero ab aliis se crederent adorarl et omnes motus quibus 
vera officia aut suporbe aut huniiliter peraguntur explerent.’ 

[b) The Castcecce or Castccci are known to us only 
from an inscription from Caldas de Vizella (OIL ii. 
2404 ; ‘ Keburrinus lajiidarius Casticcis v.l. [s] m.’), 
and similarly (c) the Icotii or Icotia: are mentioned 
on an inscrij)tion at Cruviers, Dtip. Card {OIL xii. 
2902 : ‘ Icotiis ’), while {d) the Dusii are mentioned 
by three writers, who all appear to view them as 
maleficent. The word dusios in Celtic probably 
meant an unclean demon or incubus, but tlie root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the Greek 0^6% (where 6 stands for an original dh 
which would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
that, at one time, the character of these beings 
was regarded as benelicent or neutral. 

The passajres relating to the Dusii are the following : Augus¬ 
tine (d« Cio. Dei, xv, 23); ' Quosdam daeuioncs, quos Dusios 
Galli nuncupant, adsidue hanc inmunditiam et temptare et etfi- 
cere, plurcs talesque adseverant, ut hoc negare inpudentiae 
vidcatur.’ Similarly, Isidore (Or. viii. 11, 1U3) : * IHlosi, qui 
Oraece Panitae, batine Incubi appellantur. . . . Saepe in)>robl 
existunt, etiain mulieribus, etearum pcraguntconculutum, <iuo8 
daeniones Galli Dusios vocant, quia adsidue hanc peragurit in¬ 
munditiam '; ib. 104 : * Quern autem vulgo Incubotjem vocant, 
hunc Romano Faunum Ficarium dicunt.' Further, Hincmar 
{de Divwrtio Lotharii, I. 6.^4, ed. Sirrn.) sa^-s : ‘ Quaedam etiam 
feminae a Dusiis in specie virorum, quorum amore ardebant, 
concubitum pertulisse inventae sunt.* 

(g) The Ifes are a grou]) of male gods, whose 
name occurs on an inscription at Dormagen, in the 
region of Diisseldorf (Corp. Imcr. lihennnarum 
[CIR] 292: ‘ Iflibus Marcus et Atiiis v.s.I.l.m.’), 
that were clearly regarded as benelicent. (f) The 
Nervini or Nervince were probably a tribal group 
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of beneficent deities or spirits that were coimecteti 
with the tribe of the Nervii, fn one case we have, a: 
the name of a f^rouj) of deities that were regarded 
as beneficent, the plural of one of the most widely 
difi'used of Divine names in the Celtic world, 
namely {{/) LxigovcSy the plural of Lugus. 

This i^lural form occurs on the following: inscriptions : (1) at 
Osma, in tho territory of the Celtil)eri (CVZr ii. 2818): ‘ Lugo- 
vibus sacrum L(iicius) L(iciniu8 ?) Urcico collegio sutorum 
ci(onum) d(edit) ’ ; (2) at Avenches, in the territory of the Hel 
vetii {CIL xiii. 6078): ‘Lugoves’; (3) at Bonn {CIH 46y) 

‘ [Dojmcsticis [Lugojvibus. . . 

Other beneficent sjurits are (A) the Di Cmses^ 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows: 

(1) At Lorsch {Clli 138(5): ‘GasfsibusJ pro 8al(utcJ d(l(doniin 
orum duorum) un(ostrorum)’; (2) at Ober-Klingcn, in Hesse 
Darmstadt {CIH t;508): ‘ Gassibua voU fcce(runt) Macclii(s' 
Faustiim(s) m(erito) p(osuerunt) ’; (3) at Landstuhl, Pfalz {Clh 
1779): ‘ Diss (SIC) Cassibus Matuinus v.s.l.m.’; (4) at Neustadt, 
on tlie Hardt: ‘ Dis Cassiima Castus Tahippe v.s.U.m.’ 

Another group of beings that corresponded to 
the type in ouestion was that of (t) the Di Siivani^ 
to whom, along with tluur female counterparts 
the Silvmicc^ tluTC is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona {CIL ii. 44fi9 : ‘ D(is) d(eal)us) Silvanis 
M. Antonins Crfescjens v.s.l.m.’). 'I'liis is the only 
certain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the must common groups of suiier- 
natural licings mentioned on inscriptions in con¬ 
nexion with Celtic districts are {j) the Mat res and 
{k) the J^IatroiKEy wiiile there are smaller groups of 
{1) Proxiincc and {m) Junoncs. These ‘ Mothers^ and 
‘ Kinswomen ’ seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities; and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, hut also in certain Teutonic 
tribes (see an article by the present writer on 
‘Celtic Goddesses’ in CeJi for July 1006, and art. 
Celts, vol. iii. p. 280). These goddesses probably 
represent a very early phase of Celtic religion, and 
are to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
spirits (possibly corn-spirits) than to the individual¬ 
ized deities of a later stage. There is a remarkable 
parallel to them in one of the current Welsli names 
for a type of benelicent fairy, narnelv, V Maimiu, 

* the Mothers,’ used in some parts of S. Wales as a 
name for the fairies in the expression Bendith y 
Martmu, ‘the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also 
found in the name of a well-known hill of the 
Clwydian range, Y Foel Famau, ‘ Tlie hill of the 
Mothers.’ Cf. art. DEi« Matres. To the fore¬ 
going may be added (n) the Ai.s/rai J* water-nymphs’) 
mentioned on the Arm^lie-les-Bains tablets (COM¬ 
MUNION WITH Deity [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748*). 

2. Demons and spirits in mediaeval times.— 
From the foregoing account it will he seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was held, 
not only in certain individual gods and goddes.ses, 
both local and non-local, hearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
may be regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may he fitly 
included, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. Ifow far tliey may have been 
considered os the indwelling spirits of inanimate 
things, or as the s[)irits of vegetation, or as the 
souls of dead ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to say. The Celts, like other nations 
of antiquity, doubtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, which were, in some 
mysterious way, connected witli the breath, the 
name, and the shadow. Like the Greek a-Ktd 
and the Latin umbra, the Welsh term ysgawd 
(‘shadow’), for instance, was used for the soul. 
The more usual Welsh word, however, for the soul 
is enaid, a derivative of the root an-, ‘ to breathe.’ 

In mediaeval Welsh this term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ hut the meaning ‘soui’U also 
frequent. There arc traces, too (Rh^s, Celt Folk- \ 


lore, iii. 601-604), of a belief that the soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such as a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Christianity had in¬ 
troduced, both into Goidelic and into Brythonic 
speech, certain terms of Greek and Latin origin, 
such as Ir. diabul, Welsh diajl (in a later form 
diafol), from diabvlns ; together with such form.s 
as Ir. demun, ‘demon,’ and Welsh cythraul, the 
latter being derived from Lat. contrdi'ins through 
*contrdlius (where I has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). Tlie Ir. spiorad (older spirxU), 
‘spirit,’ and the Welsh ysbryd of the same mean¬ 
ing, both come from Lat. spirittis. At the same 
time other terms of native origin for the super¬ 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such aslr. side 
and aes side, ‘ (he fairies,’ whence the term ban side 
(‘hansliee’), wliicdi means literally ‘ woman-hiiry.’ 
The oldest Welsh term used in medimval Welsli for 
a fairy i^hnd, together with its derivative/mr/oL in 
the same sense, for a male fairy and hudoles for a 
female fairy. Hud also nmans ‘ magic,’ and this 
use of the same term for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates tho inseparable connexion, for the 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other-world. 

In Irish legend there are many alluflions to the Hde (as, for 
Instance, in Sergluje Coiictdaind (‘Tiie Siok-bed of CUk hulainn ' 
(VVindiscii, Irische Tezte,hci\^/Ag, 1S80-190.0. i. 214 f., 227J) land in 
Tuchmarc Htaine (‘ The Betrotiial of l^Itain ^ [ib. jtp. 120,131]). In 
one passage of the latter a fairy domicile (sdl) is (Icliiiitcly asso¬ 
ciated with Hrig Leith, ‘the hill of Liath(mac LVIlchair),’the 
Irish counterpart of the Welsh lilwyd, son of Kilcoed, a famous 
magician, twice mentioned in the Mabinogion, and once by the 
Welsh 14th cent, poet, Dafydd ab Gwilym. In the Hook of 
Armagh, the side are called 'dei terreni^' and they appear to 
have been regarded as dwelling either in hills or on islands sti::h 
as Mag Mell. In the latter case, one of the means of journeying 
to them was in a ship of glass. Some of the fairies were regarded 
.8 male (fer-ttide), but they w’ere more often regarded as female 
^ban-sfd/’). The legendary cliaracters, Mider (7W<mn>r Etaine, 
in Windise.h, Ir. Texte, p. 121 fT,)and Manannan mac l^r {Sr.rgligg 
Conculaind, 22.')), were associated with them, and, in t he latter 
story, twoof their kings bear the names Kailhe Kind and Labraid, 
When pictured as wmmen, they were represented as hoingclothed 
in white raiment. In the story of Condla Caem (given in Win- 
disch, Ir. Cram., Leipzig, 1879, pp. 118-120) they are described 
as wishing to carry olf mortal men inU) their land f>f [)erpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals ; thus ittain, a fairy prim’fss, married 
Kochaid Airem, and was (tarried back later on to fairy-land by 
Mider, a prince of the fairies. The connexion botu em the sicU 
and the Tuatha D6 Danann of Irish legend is very obscure. 

In Irish legend there was one native term for a 
supernatural being which was apparently always 
of maleficent import, namely, sinbx'ae [LcabJiar na 
hUidhre, 113^^ 41, 114* 12, 1L5* 32). This word is 
undoubtedly the phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
hujyfar—ts, term no longer used exce])t in the 
Welsh original of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwyfar, 
a name which must originally have meant ‘ the 
white phantom.’ This appellation would suggest 
VlxoX hwifjar had not originally in Welsh the con¬ 
notation of malignity, which siabrae seems to have 
acquired in Irish. 

In mediaeval Welsh the name hxtd In the sense of ‘ fairy ’ is 
applied in the Black Book of Cartrmrthen (Poem xxxiii, I. 17) to 
Gwyn, son of Nudd ((;a>iin = Ir. Find; jVudd=Ir. Euada); and 
his mistress is ^id to be Oeurddilad, the daughter of Lludd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Moimioulh's Cordelia, 
daughter of King I^ear). In the story of Knllnvch and Olwen, 
Gwyn is represented as fighting every first of May until the 
Day of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Cfeurddilad. 

In the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym, which reflects the current 
Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Qwyn is regarded as in some 
sense the leader of the ‘ fairies,' since they are called by the 
poet Tylwyth Gxvyn (• the family of Gwyn ’) in two passages. 
The Welsh picture of fairv-land given by the poet by no means 
represents it as a * land of eternal youth,’ since among its 
dwellers are mentioned gtvrachiod (‘hags’), nor can it be said 
that the picture given of its inhabitants suggests their bene¬ 
ficent character. 

The expression Y Tylwyth Teg (‘the fair family’) for the 
fairies is found In the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym (middle of 
■4th cent,), and the term itself would seem to imply that, in 
he main, their disposition was originally viewed as beneficent 
and their appearance pleasing, though the poet describes the 
colour of one of them as brown (gwineu). At the same t,ime 
the allusions to them in Dafydd ab Gwilym well illustrate the 
itatenient made at the beginning of the article, that it is 
lifflcult to assign a hard and fast type of character to several 
•f the beings of the Celtic Other-world. For example, ths 
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term p^gor, used for * a pyurmv/and for the fabulous flwellers 
In submarine regions (C/. Book of Carmarthen, Polmii v. 1. 4>— 
a term found also in Dafydd ab Gwilym (Poem lxv.>^-iH one of 
a neutral type ; and so is corr, ‘a dwarf’—a word which occurs 
several times in the Mabinogian. In some cases a corr is 
represented as acting in a brutal and churlish manner (as In 
the story of Crraint and Enid), but in the story of Peredur 
the narrator appears to view the dwarf and his wife sym¬ 
pathetically. The name of the mythical tribe called the 
Caraniaid, in the story of Lludd and Llemlys, probably means 
‘the pygmies,' and they are certainly represented as iutellectu- 
ally acute but morally malicious. 

Side by side with these beings of neutral or variable disposi¬ 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with certain types of beings that can only be regarded as 
‘demons’ in the ordinary Kngliah sense. The term ellyll, for 
example, appear.^ to be nowhere used in Wrslbh literature in a 
good sense.I In the Welsh triads {Oaf. Mah., 1H87, pp. 305, 
306) there are references to ellyllon (pi. of ellyll), called ' the 
three forest-demons of the Isle of Britain ’ and ‘ the three stag- 
demons of the Isle of Britain,’ but the precise signillcance of 
these names is not explained. In some of the instances given, 
the word ellyll is followed by a personal name, as in the phrase 
ellyll G^vidawl (‘ the demon of Gwidawl'). It is possible that, 
originally, the term ellyll, in expressions such as these, may 
have denoted a person’s ‘ familiar spirit.’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
ellyllon are represented as ‘ wry-mouth{‘d ’ {mingeimion), as 
haunting dingles, and as being foul and ill-grown. This picture 
of them is implied in the description of the owl as ellylles adar 
(‘the fetnale demon of birds’). The same writer has another 
term for a certain kind of goblin or ghost, namely bwbach —a 
term which clearly implied an object of terror. He calls his 
shadow, for instance, ’ a goblin {bwbach) in the form of a bald 
monk,' while, further, he uses the verb hivbachu in the sense 
of ‘to frighten as a ghost.’ A term u.sed for a kind of female 
demon by Dafydd ab Gwilym and others is K Ddera (probably 
meaning originally ‘the red one,’ dera being idionctically 
e<iulvalent to Ir. dera, ‘red’). For ghosts, too, the term 
awylliaid appears to oe U8(?d by this poet (c.f;. in Poem clix.), 
but the more usual modiawal term is gwyllon. This term 
appears to have been used for ‘the ghosts of the dead’ {Bl. 
Book of Carmarthen, I’ocrn i. 1. 35). 'J'lio departed spirits of 
warriors seem to have been proverbially associated, even in 
mediasval Wales, with the ('aledonian forest {ih. I. 36; also, 
ib. Poem xvii. 1. 67). In a Welsh medisnval poet, Llywarch ah 
Llywelyn {Mi/vyrian Archaiology^, Denbigli, 1870, p. ‘21‘2'‘), 
there is an allusion to gwyllon Kelyddon (‘the ghost of (.'ale- 
dunia’), as if this were a proverbial expression, and, when 
Arthur is represented as making an expedition (in the story of 
Kulhn'ch ajid o/iren) to the ‘wild land of hell,’ he is described 
as going to the North. 

The abodes of the supernatural beings here 
described are, in the main, located in Annwfn or 
Anmun —a term most probably derived from an-, 
‘not,’ and dwfn (cognate with Ir. domun)^ ‘the 
world.’ The dominant conception of Annwfn, 
therefore, was as a kind of magical counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh mind in the Middle 
Ages as.sociated with it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructed by fairies 
{hudolion), and other references by him of the 
same typo point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Annwfn appears to have meant ‘a world which is 
no world.’ Annwfn was usually regarded as being 
located beneath the earth, but certain poems of 
the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) appear to regard 
it as consisting of a cluster of islands, to which 
Arthur journeys in his ship Prydwen. One poem 
in the same MS calls it ‘ Annwfn beneath the world ’ 
{is eluyd), and in keeping with this is the descrip¬ 
tion oi it by Dafydd ab Gwilym as ‘ the deep land 
of Annwfn,’’^ to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the story of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed, Annwfn was 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries were 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. ^ Inter¬ 
relations and inter-marriage were conceived as 
possible between the beings of the two worlds, and 
the boons of human civilization, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annwfn. The relations, 
however, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amicable, and, just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions \nto Annwfn, 

1 In the current folk-lore of some Welsh districts it appears 
that even an ellyll can be conciliated and made ^ 
prosperity, if the candle is loft burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Pikes, British Goblins, p. 15). 
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so beings from Annwfn might make raids upon 
this world. Such a raid appears in mediaeva? 
Welsh to have been called yormes (lit. ‘an over¬ 
flow,’ then ‘ oppression ’). Certain raids of this kind 
are suggested in various parts of the Mnhivogion ; 
for example, in the carrying away of the infant 
Pryderi, in the raid upon Teyrnon’s foals, in the 
narrative of Manawyddan and the mice, and in 
the story of Llndd and Llevciys, as well as in 
the stealing of Mahon, son of Alo<lron, from his 
mother. In these raids certain fabulous packs of 
hounds took part, which are sornetiines called 
Own Annwfn (‘the dogs of Annv/fn’), ami, by 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, Cny)i> gorines (I’oein xliv.). 
There appear to he no fjeings of tlie vampire type 
among the supernatural beings of Irish and Welsh 
mediieyal legend, but in Breton stories the wer¬ 
wolf (bisclavarct) seems to have played a part even 
in mediaeval times. 

3 . Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day — 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wale.s, 
and Brittany there is still a (considerable survival 
of the older jpsychological attitude, especially in 
the sphere of the emotions, towards the 8 U{)er- 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, whether by Koman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, or other re¬ 
ligious denominations, for example, as to tlie lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
ghosts that are free to wander at random among 
the living; neverthele.s 8 , the fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, after nightfall, in 
Celtic as in other countries. So far as the period 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, with the exception, perhaps, of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, be 
said to have been completely modified through 
edmmtion and experience. With the advent of 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself in consciousness—not, perhaps, so 
as to produce beliefs which their holder w^ould 
regard as justifiable, but to a sufficient extent to 
perturb the emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or weird-looking object. In Ireland 
and the more secluded parts of the Highlands 
and Islands, there has been, on the whole, less of 
a breach of continuity w'ith mediieval times than 
in Wales; and the same may be said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the Middle Ages form suh- 
stantially the ground-work of the present-day 
attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle of Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychological zone as Ireland. In the latter it is 
the ‘ Fairies’ still, a.s in the Middle Ages, that are 
the chief supernatural beings of the type here 
considered ; hut, side by .side with them, there 
subsists, in Ireland as elsewliere, the belief in the 
re-appearance of the ghosts of the departed, and 
also in the appearance of fabulous creatures, such 
as the Puca, the Leprachann, the Water-hull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T. Croftoii Croker, 
Fairy Legends). As to Gaelic Scotland, there is 
abundant material for the student of the modern 
Celtic mind in Campbell’s Tales of the W. Highlands. 

These tales describe such belugas as the glashnn (the Manx 
glashtyn), which was a hirsute sprite that rebelled against 
clothing, and, in this respect, resembled the grtmiach, a 
similar sprite from Skipness. One of the tales (no. 100) describes 
an underground world of giants, and an earlier talo (no. 98) 
similarly points to a belief in gigantic beinj^s. Another tale 
(no. 38) speaks of a monstrous being called Eitidh MacCallain, 
‘who had one hand growing out of his chest, one leg out of his 
haunch, and one eye out of the front of his face.’ Other 
tales describe fairies, sleeping giants, flying ladies, mermaids, 
brownies, and the like, while not a few of the stories 8i>eak of 
such beings as the Water-horse or Water-kelpie (sometimes 
transformed into a man), the Water-hull, the Water-bird called 
the Bnobrie (.said to inhu^’t the fresh-waU r and sea lochs of 
Argyllshire), dragons (thought to haunt Highland lochs), and 
the Water-spirit called the I ovqha. The Wat-er-buU is generally 
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represented m the foe of the Water-horse and the friend of 
man. There are also stories of demons appearing as goats and 
dogs. It will readily be seon how this mass of Gaelic folk-lore 
has been coloured by the geographical conditions of the Western 
Highlands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High¬ 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the Isle 
of Man the same essential beliefs are found as in the Western 
Highlands. The island had her fairies and her giants, her 
mermen, her brownies, her Water-bulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-colts. The Water-bull (Jtarroo ushtey) haunts pools 
and swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed beasts and 
monsters. The Water-kelpie has the form of a grey colt, and 
wanders over the banks of the streams at night. The Manx 
name for a giant is foawr (from the same root as the 
fomhor). For a brownie the Manx name is /enodyree, and this 
being appears to resemble the Welsh ellyll in being a hairy and 
clumsy creature. There are also in Manx folk-lore beings called 
glautig and glaisrtg re8pectively,|the former being a she-goblin, 
which takes the form of a goat, while the latter is described as 
a female fairy ora goblin, half-human, half-beast. 'JTlie nearest 
approach to a vampire in Celtic folk-lore is the Water-colt, 
which is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the blood of maidens. 
Possibly to the VVater-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat infants (Rhj^s, Ceitic Folklore, il. (M'6). 

In Wales, the firm .stand made a^^ainst all forms 
of superstition by the strong Protestantism of 
the country, e.specially since Nonconformity has 
enetrated into every corner of the Principality, 
as, to a very f^reat extent, .shattered to jdeces tlie 
mental attitnJe towards the Otlier-world which 
we find .so clearly repre.sented in the Mabinocjion 
and in Dafydd ab Gwilym ; but in remote districts, 
such a.s the Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire and 
the Welsh parts of i^embrokeshire, as well as in 
the more set^liided portions of other counties, the 
old spirit still prevails amon^ the unlettered, and 
not a few j)euplc retain a kind of workin*' belief 
in the beiiig.s that may be roughly classified a.s 
demons and spirits. The spirits of the dead (called 
bwganod and ysbrydion) are still feared in such 
districts,^ and tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny-looking portion of a lane has its 
host, and from caves they are rarely absent, 
^airies are still known in most regions ot Wales as 
Y tylwyth teg^ hut the term Annum has gone out 
of use, except in the expre.ssion Own Annum^ * the 
dogs of Annwn,’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies wore 
even in the 19th cent, supposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laughariie. For 
ghosts the term used in some districts is bivgan^ 
while in others the terms in use are bwei and 
bwbarh. It i.s not improbable that one old terra 
was buga, which is found in the Welsh name of 
the town of Usk in Monmouthshire— Bryjibuga^ 
while, in Glamorganshire, the namo .seems to take 
the form hica, found in the farm name Ty Fica 
(‘the house of Pica'). The Welsh word coblyn^ 
used especially of the sprites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is merely a modifi(;ation of the 
English ‘ goblin ’; while is simply the English 
Puck —a name found as that of the glen of Cwm 
Pwea^ a part of the vale of the Clydach in Brecon¬ 
shire. tjllyllon are still thought to haunt groves 
and valleys, and bwyd dlyllon (‘demons’ food’) is 
the Welsh name for the poisonous toad-stool, just 
as menyg ellylUm (‘demons’ gloves’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The terra ellylldan (‘demons’ fire’) 
is also u.sed for ‘the will-o’-tlie-wisp.’ In the 
Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire a certain fiery 
apparition is said to take the form of ‘ a wheel 
within a wheel of lire.’ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and goblins with human beings are 
described in various folk-lore tales, for which the 
reader may consult the works of Sir John Rh^s 
and Wirt Sikes (see Literature at end of art.). 

Among the names used for certain of the supernatural beings 
here under consideration are Jiendith y Mainaxi, ‘ the mothers' 
blessing’; GtvragecUi Annum, ‘elfin danicM’; Plant Annum, 
‘elfin children'; Plant Rhys Ddwfn, ‘the children of deep 
Rhys'; Gwrack y Rhibyn, a kind of Welsh banshee ; Cyhyraeth, 
a kind of dreadful and doleful moan in the night, proceeding 
from an invisible source ; Tolaeth, the imitation of some earthly 

* There is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lore of any 
belief that the dead bodies themselves rise from their graves 
»nd haunt the liviny. 


sound, such as sawing, singing, or the tramping of feet; Cum 
y \yylyr (also known as Cum Anmcn), dogs that haunt the air ; 
Aderyn y Corph, a bird which appears os a foreteller of death ; 
Toelu, a phantom funeral ; Y Fad Felen, the yellow plague; 
and MaLli y nos, a night-fiend. 1 Among the forms which the 
Welsh imagination has assigned to spectres have been a fiery 
hall, a black calf, an ass, a dog, a round ball, a roaring flame, a 
bull, a goose, a mastiff, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is described as being ‘a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long black teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a cadaverous appearance.’ The appearance of this being wm 
always regardeu as an omen of death. In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Gaelic world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more especially of the afanc, which is usually regarded in VVales 
as a kind of crocodile, hut whic.h was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Rh^.s, a kind of monster in human form, as is 
suggested by the Irish cognate abhac. 

Ill Wales, as elsewhere where a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain elective harriers 
could, it was thought, be placed to their male¬ 
volence and capacity for mischief. One check to 
them was niety, others were the po.s.sessioii of a 
black-handled knife (iron being a source of great 
terror to fairie.s), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of the Divine name, the 
crowing of a cock, change in one’s place of resi 
dence, and—last hut not least—a harrier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings could 
not penetrate. In Brittany substantially the same 
conceptions of demons and spirits prevailed as in 
Wales; hut, while Weishr^en have to a great 
extent abandoned the attitude of intellectual 
assent to the legends in question, the more con¬ 
servative Breton, with his closer attachment to 
mediaeval conditions, is still often haunted 
them, and probably will be for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, before 
very long, these ancient relies of primitive belief 
will he things of the past; hut in the remoter 
parts of Ireland and Scotland they will probably 
linger on for many generations. 

Liikrati'rb.—J. Rh^s, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx, 
Oxfonl, ii)01; J. G. Frazer, GB'i, London, 1900; E. Anwjrl, 
Celtic Religion, London, 1906, also art. ‘Celtic. Goddesses,’ in 
CeR, July 1906, and ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,’ In Trans. Gael. 
Soc., Inverness, 1906; A. le Braz, La Ugende de la mart en 
Basse Bretagne, Paris, 1893 ; J. F. Campbell, Popular Talee 
of the West Highlands, PMinburgh, 1860-‘2; J. G. Dalyell, 
The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Kdinburgh, 1834 ; W. 
Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 1831 ; Edmund 
Jones, Account of the Parish of Aberystruth (J/o7i.), Trevecka, 
1779, al.so spirits in the County of Monmouth, Newport, 1813; 
Elias Owen, Welsh Folklore, Oswestry and Wrexham, 1896; 

P. S^billot, Traditions et superstitions de la Haute Bretagne^ 
Paris, 1882; Wirt Sikes, British Goblins, London, 1880; Nutt- 
Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 2 yo\a., London, 185)5-97; E. S. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891 ; P. W. Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Ancient Jrelarid, 2 vols., London, 1903 ; T. 
Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
o//r«tond, ed. T. Wright, London, 1870. E. ANWYL. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Chine.sc).—The 
two words kuei shen (variously translated ' demons 
and spirits,’or ‘demons and gods’—the variation 
indicating a vexed question in the tr. of Chinese 
religious terms) together make up a binomial 
phrase such as does duty in Chinese for a general 
term, and may be taken as denoting all the in¬ 
habitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
of religious worship and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Chinaman. Signs of his belief in its influence on 
his daily life are frequent; and it gives one at times 
a shock of surprise to find, as may happen in a 
casual conversation, that one’s interlocutor—a well- 
read scholar or shrewd merchant—holds firmly by 
conceptions of it which are to oneself grotesque. 

Its nomenclature is fairly extensive, hut not pre¬ 
cise. Nor is it easy to describe the spiritual world 
in any very orderly or consistent fasliion. Allow¬ 
ance must he made not only for difl’erences in local 
superstitions, hut also for the intermingling of 
diverse strains of thought in the more generally 

’ In Oamarvonshire one particularly malevolent type ot 
demon is called }' BodcLch Glas, ‘ the blue goblin.’ 
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diffused religious conceptions. While it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pure mono¬ 
theism, we have no record of any such time. In 
the most ancient books the worship of Shang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the worthies of 
former times. All these elements have been con¬ 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits immanent in, or in some vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, takes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor¬ 
ship of Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The number of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue of the spiritual efficacy con¬ 
nected with it, anything—rock, tree, living creature 
—may become an object of worship. No extra¬ 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religious observance—a whole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the recognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre¬ 
quently seen suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alongside 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the soil, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknow ledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to be under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identified witli llou-t’u, one of the ministers of 
Huang Ti (2698 B.C.), or w'hether there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 
genii. 

Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are tlie supernatural beings called hsUn^ yao^ 
Ajwei, c/iin 7 (‘fairies,’ ‘elves,’ ‘goblins,’ ‘sprites’), 
of various kinds, harmless, or, more usually, 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watcli is not sounded because 
of a ‘kelpie’ {yao-ching) in the harbour, which on 
hearing the watch-drum was w'ont to carry off any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it is 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in supernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animals when they 
grow old become sprites {ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural qualities with 
increase of years, and possesses different powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth they become 
possessed of supernatural qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called .9Aa. 
They move, like physical forces, in straight lines, 
and can be w'aruea off* in various w'ays, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set on the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tile placed at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘Eight Diagrams ’ (see COSMOGONY, etc. [Chin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it will resist the evil inffuences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word kuei, 
* demons,’ is connected with a word of similar sound 
meaning ‘ to return,’ and a kuei is accordingly de¬ 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from 
this visible world to the world invisible. ‘ Alive a 
man, dead a kuei ’ is a proverbial saying. In such 
use of the word kuei we must remember that nothing 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘ departed spirit 
rather than ‘ demon ’ is the proper translation. 
There seems to be no possibility of making consistent 
with themselves the various popular Chuiese views 
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of the spiritual nature of man and his state after 
death: to determine, e.g.f the relation of the kuei to 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord- 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theory, to the twofold soul which dissolves at death 
into its component parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Whether 
such existence is necessarily or in all cases immortal, 
it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment; but, on the other hand, there 
is a word cAi, which means the death of a kuei. 

Kuei (manes) B.Te to be honoured in the appropriate 
way ; and, as otherwise evil may be expected from 
them, fear has a large place in present-day ancestral 
worship. Each family worships the manes of its 
own ancestors. Manes otherwise unprovided for 
are placated by public rites, particularly by ‘ the 
feast of desolate ghosts,’ the ‘Awei feast,’ on the 
15th of the 7th moon. All kuei are more or less 
objects of dread ; but in particular the kuei of a 


ing 

to one popular representation, the other world is 
for the Chinaman at least a replica of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social gradations, however, 
allotted otherwise than in this upper world ; and 
mourning relatives maybe comforted by a sooth¬ 
sayer's a.‘asurance that the meritorious deceased 
has been iv])pomted by Yii Ti a mandarin of such 
and such a grade in the shadowy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, however difficult to 
work in consistently w ith other views, the doctrine 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China¬ 
man’s theory of the relation between the unseen 
world and this. 

While a kuei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
spirit, it is hardly to be supposed that all the in¬ 
numerable kuei imagined to be active in this world 
or as retributive executioners in the infernal 
regions are of this origin. Ter haps what we iniLdit 
distinguish as ghosts and demons are alike called 
kuei. The Chinese generally are obsessed by the 
fear of kuei. These are supposed to abound every¬ 
where, and to be specially active at night. Any un- 
tow'ard happening or uncanny sound—particularly 
any sound that is thin and shrill—is ascribed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
by kuei because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appropriate ceremonies for 
the placating of offended kuei^ wffio in such cases 
are addressed euphemistically (e.g. S/teng jin^ 
‘ Sagely person ’); and they can also be controlled 
by charms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the human 
race not only by ‘ departed spirits ’ but by inhabit¬ 
ants of another graue called Iisien. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings mentioned 
above, but also to those of mankind w ho ‘ by a pro¬ 
cess of physical or mental refinement ’ have raised 
themselves to the rank of immortals. 

Finally, as in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits (e.g. Hou-t’u), 
so has it been in later times. ‘ The gods (shen) of 
to-day are the men of ancient times’is a common 
roverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has been 
lied with canonized w orthies (such as Kuan Yii 
[A.D. 219], canonized as Kuan Ti, god of war; and 
the magician Chang, canonized as Yii Ti, who is 
practically the chief god of the Taoist religion); 
and not only wdth such, but also with an ever- 
increasing number of gods of all kinds and grades. 
‘ The pope does not canonize on so large a scale as 
the Emperor of China ’ (Legge,.Ke/. of China, p. 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images are everywhere to be seen. 

While the multiplication of deities and the per¬ 
vasive dread of demons are mainly connected with 
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the Taoist strain in Chinese religion, the influence 
of Buddhism has been potent in its development. 
* The religion of Taoism was begotten by Buadhisra 
out of the old Chinese superstitions ’ (Legge, op, cit. 
p. 201). Directly Buddfhist elements are also o' 
course present. Shen, kuei, hsien^ fo (*gods, 
‘demons,’ ‘genii,’ ‘Buddhas’) are the four orders 
of beings superior to man; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, Kuan Yin 
the Goddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King ol 
Hades, are both of Buddhist extraction. 

One extraordinary feature of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual world is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inhabitants ny the Taoist priest¬ 
hood, and specially by the Taoist pope, the spiritual 
successor (by the soul’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (A.D. 34). Demons and spirits unsub¬ 
missive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
be purchased. In a case reported to the present 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Chow-foo, whose house 
washaunted by a spectre, went several days’journey 
to see the pope, and for $200 purchased relief from 
the spectre’s presence ; for $300 he might have had 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should be made of demon possession, 
where tlie subject is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or madness, and of spirit-mediums inspirea 
by an idoI-sj>irit and who utter oracles in his name. 

As an illustration of the incoherence of the whole 
spiritual system of the Chinese, it may be noted 
tnat, while the Emperor is the source of canoniza¬ 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of the 
Sacred Edict not only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as heretical, but pours scorn on their pretensions 
and superstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yii Ti himself, 

Lithratckk.—I. Doolittle, Social TAfe of the Chinese, New 
York, 1865 ; S. W. Williams, 7'Ae Middle Kingdom, New York 
1876, ch. xviii.; J. Leffge, The Religions of China, l/ondon, 
1880; H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 
London, 1880: F. W. Bailer, The Sacred Kdict, Shanghai, 
1892; J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied T'he 1 nes^ 
Chicago, 1897. P. J. MaCLAQAN. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).— I. 
In the Early Church to Council of Chalce- 
DON (A.D. 451).—It is stated by Origen {de Princip.^ 
prooem,) that the Primitive Church did not lay 
down any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of the angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts their existence and delines the 
nature of their service as ministers of God for the 
purpose of promoting the salvation of men {ib.). 
Other early writers are not equally reticent. Some 
information concerning good and evil spirits may 
be gained even from the earliest Christian writers. 

I. Apostolic Fathers.—(a) ClemenC of Rome^ 
exhorting those to whom he writes to zeal and 
well-doing, points his readers to the example of the 
whole host of God’s angels who stand by, minis¬ 
tering to His will {Ep. i. ad Cor. xxxiv. 6 ).—( 6 ) In 
Ignatius we find the statement that the heavenly 
beings {tirovf^via), including the 86(a rwv dyy^X(*>y, 
will receive judgment if they believe not in Christ 
{Smvm. 6 ). There is a further reference in Trail. 

5, wnere Ignatius claims to be able to understand 
the heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 
angels.^—(c) In the Letter of the Smymeeans on 
the Martyrdom of Poly carp, it is stated that 
the martyrs ‘ gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
but already shown to them l)y the Lord ; for they 
were no longer men, but already angels' {Mart. 
Polyc. a.). It is also said in the same chapter 

1 It should be noted that in the longer recension the latter 
passage is amplified in a manner consistent with the more de¬ 
veloped doctrine of pseudo-Ignatius (cf. Ap. Const, viii. 12), 
while the former passage is omitted as possibly inconsistent 
with his doctrine. 


that they were condemned to their torture that 
the devil might, if possible, bring them to a denial, 
for he had tried many wiles against them (cf. also 
the Prayer of Polycarp, ib. xiv.).— {d) Passing to 
Hennas, we find that, in answer to his inquiry as 
to the nature of the six young men who are build¬ 
ing, he is informed that they are the holy angels 
of God who were created first, and to whom the 
Lord delivered all His creation, to increase and to 
build it and to be masters of all creation ( Vis. iii. 4 ). 
The doctrine of guardian angels is also taught by 
Hennas. Each man has two angels, one of right¬ 
eousness and one of wickedness. He deals with 
this question at some length, and states that good 
works are inspired by the angel of righteousness, 
evil works by the angel of wickedness {Mand. 
vi. 2).— {e) In a quotation from Papias, preserved 
by Andreas Caesariensis {c. A.D. 520), we find an 
obscure reference to the work of the angels : 

‘To some of them (SrjKaSrj Tu>y iroAai Oeiuiv ayyeAojv) He gave 
also to rule over the ordering of the earth, and He chained 
them (trap^yvvrtfftv) to rule well.’ The words in the first 
brackets are, In Bouth’s opinion, the insertion of Andreas (cf. 
Reliq. Sacr,, 1814-18,1. 14, and the notes, where a further passage 
U quoted from Oramer). 

2 . The Apologists.—We find a miin})er of pass¬ 
ages in the writings of Justin, Tatijin, Athena- 
goras, and Irenmus bearing on the subject. 

(a) Justin. —Tlie most important of these is the 
well-known passage in I Apol. § 6, where, in refut¬ 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says : 

‘ But both Him {sc. the Father) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and are made like unto Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore,’ 

The insertion of the angels among the Persons 
of the Trinity is unique, and is possibly to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that we frequently find ‘angel ' 
as a title of tlie Son (Tixeront, Hist, des dogynes, i. 
243). With this passage should be compared the 
Dial. c. Tryph. § 128, in wliicli the existence of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logos 
discussed. In 2 Apol. § 5, Justin defines the func- 
ions of the angels, stating that ‘God committed 
-he care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom He set over these’ {fra^ev). He then 
accounts for the existence of evil in the world as 
lie result of the transgression of angels, who had 
transgressed the Divine appointment (rd^iv), and 
by sinful intercourse with women produced oll- 
jpring who are demons.’ These demons ‘ subdued 
Lne human race to themselves ’ and ‘ sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He proceeds to 
'.dentify the demons who were the offspring of the 
fallen angels with the heathen gods. Justin is the 
earliest authority for the cultus of angels (cf. the first 
passage quoted above, Kal xpocKVPoOixev). 

To the passages already quoted may be added Dial, 
c. Trypn. § 88, in which the free will of the angels 
is asserted, and § 57, where it is said that, of the 
.hree men who appeared to Abraham, one was the 
Logos and the otner two angels. 

(5) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution {trijpLirrj^is) is 
ipiritual, as that of fire or air. He also states 
;nat their nature is incapable of repentance {Orat. 
15, cf. 12, 20). The ministry of angels in the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
"he writer of the Ep. to Dioanetus, vii. 

(c) Athenagoras defines the office of the angels 
as being that of exercising the providence of God 
»ver things ordered and created oy Him. God has 
he general providence of the whole ; particular 
parts are assigned to angels {Apol. 24). In the 
same chapter he writes at some length of tlie fall 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the giants 
mentioned by the Greek poets with their illicit oflf- 
jpring. He speaks of one angel in particular 
Satan) who is hostile to God, and discusses the 
iflBculty of this belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created being like other angels, and is opposed to 
the good that is in God. In another passage he 
asserts that it is the demons who incite men to 
worship images, being eager for the blood of 
sacrifice, these images having no particular relation 
to the persons they represent (A. 26 ; see further 
reference to the work of the angels at the end of 
ch. 10). 

{d) The writings of Irenceus contain a large 
number of passages dealing with the angelology of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes. lie is himself of 
opinion that the angels are incorj)oreal beings 
{adv* Hcer. iii. 22), and, in opposition to the 
Gnostics, states that the Christian does (facit) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). He alludes 
to the fall of the angels, and refers to the domina¬ 
tion of Satan and the deliverance of man from his 
power (iii. 8. 2 ; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 24, §§ 3, 4). 

3. Greek Fathers.—The doctrine of good and 
evil spirits was greatly developed by tne Alex¬ 
andrian writers Clement and Origen, In the writ¬ 
ings of the latter, especially his commentaries on 
Scripture, numerous references are to be found to 
the functions of angels and demons. The notion 
of the guardian angel, already noted in Hennas, is 
here especially developed. He assigns to each 
nation its guardian spirit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt 32®^*, where he follows the text 
of the LXX {Harricev 6pia iOvQiv Kara dpiO/Jibv d 77 Aa;i^ 
deov). But God reserved Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, appointing the angels as guardians 
of the nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at His coming, and hence they 
were moved to anger, and in turn stirred up per¬ 
secution against the preachers of the gosfiel (Grig. 
in Joh. xiii. 49). Ongen understands literally the 
* angels of the churolies ’ of the Apocalypse ; he 
boldly {audacter) refers to the angels of cliurches 
as their invisible bishops (‘ per singulas ecclesias 
bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis ; 
ille visui carnis, hie setisui patens’ [horn. xiii. in 
Luc., ed. Lommatzsch, v. 131]). Each individual 
has also his guardian angel, to whom is entrusted 
the soul of the believer when received into the 
Church by baptism. By him it is protected from 
the power of the devil ; out, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel. The angels present the 
prayers of the faithful to God, rejoice at their pro¬ 
gress, correct their failings, and intercede for them 
before the throne of God. He states, however, 
that they should not be worshipped or invoked 
(c. Cels, V. 6). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in the same sense as nations and cities 
possess them {Strom, vi. 17). But in other passages 
ne lays stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf. Strom, y. 14, vii. 12, and iv. 18, vii. 13). 
Under the influence of Neo-Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian Fathers assert that there is a double 
activity—a higher dealing with spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order; and that in both of 
these the angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses the view that the world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (horn. xiv. 2 in Num.). 

The followinsr passages in Oripen may alao be consulted : 
Princip. i. 6, 8, li. 8, c. Cels. Iv. 29, v. 4, 6, 48, 68, viil. 31, 32j 34, 
de Oral. 6, 28, 81, in Levit. horn. ix. 8, in Sum. bom. xj. 4, 
XX. 3, in Jizek. hom. xiii. 1, in Pa. xxxvii. hoin. L 1, in Luc. 
horn. xii. xxiii. 

4. Later Greek writers.—There are a number of 
references in the Cappadocian Fathers to the 
nature and functions ot angels. Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some difl’erence 
of opinion, {a) Basil held that their substance 
(ovaLa) was ethereal spirit or immaterial tire {de 
Spir. Sanct. § 38).—(/;) Gregory Nazianzen is 
doubtful {Orat. xxxiv. 16).—(c) Gregory of Nyssa 


declares them to be entirely spiritual (in Orat. Bern. 
hom. iy.).— {d) Many references are contained in 
the writings of Chrysostom. Ho asserts that their 
nature is superior to ours, but cannot be accurately 
comprehended by us {de inconiprehensibiti Dei Na- 
tura, v. 3). They are possessed of an incorporeal 
nature (dtrw/iaros <pv<Tii), and be rejects on this 
account the earlier interpretation of Gn 6* (in Gen. 
hom. xxii. 2). According to Basil, the sanctity of 
the angels is due to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
{op. cit. § 38). They are le.ss liable to sin tlian we 
are {dva-Kiv-qroi), but not incapable of it {dKlvyroi). 
This is proved by the fall of liUcifer, whose sin was 
envy and pride. These Fathers assign guardian 
angels^ to individuabs, churches, and nations. 
Basil is, however, of opinion that the guardian 
angel is driven away by sin ‘ as smoke drives away 
bees and a bad odour doves’ (hom. hi Fs. xxxiii. 6). 
Gregory of Nyssa is the only Greek Father who 
follows Hernias in the view that every man has 
both a good and a had angel as his constant com¬ 
panion {de Vita Moysis). Angels are described as 
overseens {t(popoi) of churches. Gregory Nazianzen 
addresses a special farewell to these ^(popot on his 
departure {Orat. 32, sub fin. ; cf. Basil, Bp. ii. 238). 
They are the guides {iraLdayuryoL) of the just, and 
lead tuem to eternal blessedness (Bas. de Spir. 
Sanrt xiii. ; Chrys. in Ep. ad Coloss. hom. i. 3, 4). 
It vv<»'tld aj'pear that Cyril of Jerusalem was of 
opinio.' Giat certain of the fallen angels had 
obtained their pardon {Cat. ii. 10; cf. also Basil, in 
Fs. xxxii. 4 ; Gregor. Nyss. contra Eunom. hom. 
X. ; Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxiv. 81 ; Joh. Chrys. in 
ascens. Bom. 1, de laud. S. Faul. Ap. hom. ii. 
sermo 43, in Gen. hom. iv.). 

5 . Latin Fathers.—(a) We find in Tertullian a 
number of references to spirits, good and evil. 
Like Origen, he connects tne ministry of angels 
with the sacrament of baptism. According to this 
writer, the baptismal water receives its healing 
properties from an angel {de Bapt. 4). Further¬ 
more, the actual purification eti'ected in baptism 
is due to a spirit who is described as ‘angelua 
baptismi arbiter,’ who prepares the way for the 
Holy Spirit (‘ non q^uod in aquis spiritum sanctum 
consequamur, sed in aqua emundati sub angelo, 
spiritui sancto praeparamur’ (i 6 . 5, 6 ). Marriage 
which has received the blessing of the Church is 
announced by the angels and ratified by the Father 
{ad Uxor. ii. 9). The angels, looking down from 
heaven, record the sins of Christians ; for example, 
when they are present in the theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church {de Spectac. 27). 
A more detailed account of the work of the angels 
and demons will he found in Apol. 22, where they 
are stated to be spiritual substances. Tertullian 
alludes to the fall of the angels, corrupted of their 
own free will, from whom sprang the race of the 
demons. Of the former, Satan is tlie chief. They 
are tlie source of diseases and all disasters. They 
delude men into idolatry in order to obtain for 
themselves their proper food of fumes and blood. 
Both angels and demons are ubiquitous ; both are 
also winged. These spiritual agencies are invisible 
and not to be perceived by the senses. On the 
question of the bodily forms of the angels, see de 
carne Christi, 6 .— [h) The concern of the angels in 
human affairs is referred to by Firmilian in a letter 
to Cyprian {Ep. Ixxv. inter Uyprian. 1 ; cf. Euseb. 
HE V. 28).—(c) The doctrine of Lartantius is 
peculiar. Before the creation of the world, God 
produced a spirit like to Himself (the Logos); then 
He made another being in whom the disposition of 
the Divine origin did not remain. Tliis being, of 
his own will, was infected with evil, and acquired 
for himself another name. ‘ He is called by the 
Greeks itd/SoXos, but we call him erhninator, be¬ 
cause he reports to God the faults to which he 
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entices us* (cf. the Jewish appellation, Satan 
‘ the accuser ’; Lactant. Divin, Institute ii. 9) 

At'this point some MSS of lActantius insert a passage whicl 
ia regarded bv the best authorities as spurious, and in whicl 
the origin of the devil and the ministry of angels are treated in i 
Manichssan fashion. Here it is stated that, before the creatioi 
of the world, God made two spirits, themselves the sources o 
creation—the one, as it were, the right hand of God, the other 
as it were, His loft hand, and eternally opposed to each other 
These two spirits are the Logos and Satan. The fall of th 
angels and the origin of the demons, who are divided into twi 
classes, are described in ii. 16, and in the same passage th 
latter are identified with pagan deities (cf. also Epitome, 28 
Instil, iv. 8; and, on the devil, ill. 29, vii. 24-26). 

{d} Later Latin Fathers, such as Ambrose an 
Jerome, were of opinion that the angels wer 
created before the material world (cf. Anibrosej 
de Incamat. Dom. Sacr. 16; Jerome, in Ep. at 
Tit. P). Some diflerence of opinion exists anion* 
them about the interpretation of Gn 6^ Jeroim 
appearing to regard the spirits as possessed o 
bodies (cf. in Ezech. 28^®); Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in tlie statement that 
they are ‘spirituales et incorporales * (cf. Ambros. 
in Luc. vii. 126 ; Hilar, ui Ps. cxxxvii.). The sin of 
Satan, according to Jerome and Ambrose, was pride 
(cf. Ambros. de Virgin, i. 53, in Ps. 118, serra. 4. 8, 
7. 8, 16. 15). The views of the Latin Fathers with 
regard to guardian angels are similar to those which 
we have alreiuly encountered in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. Numerou.s references to this subject 
will be found in tlieir commentaries and homilies, 
where it is stcated of nations, churches, and com¬ 
munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See esp. Jerome in his com. on Ec. 6®, where he says that * the 
things which are said pass not into the wind, but are straight¬ 
way carried to the Lord, a praesenti angelo qni unictiique 
adhaeret comes,* Other references will be found in Jerome, 
in Dan. 7®, J/ic. 6^ the last-named passage being of special 
Interest. See also Ambros. m Ps. 118, serm. 3. 0, and Hilary, 
in Ps. Ixv. 13, cxxxii. 6, cxxxiv. 17. 

Jerome is among the earliest of Latin writers to 
call attention to the diversity in the orders of 
spirits, comparing the angelic hierarchy with the 
organization of the officials of the Empire (cf. esp. 
aav. lovin. ii. 28, adv. Ruf. i. 23). Ambrose has a 
passage which bears upon the cultus of the angels, 
whom he appears to place on a level with the 
martyrs, and whose invocation he warmly recom- 
mencis {de Viduis, ix. §55).—(e) Already in Eusebius 
a distinction is found between the worship {ai^ovres) 
due to God alone and the honour {TifiQvres) paid to 
the angels {Prerp. Ev. vii. 15 ; cf. also Dent. Ev. 
iii. 3, Preep. Ev. xiii. 13).~(y) Finally, for this 
period the writings of Augustine may be consulted, 
especially the de Civ. Dei, in which tne angels play 
no small part. They form the heavenly City of God, 
and this part of the Holy City assists that other part 
here below : ‘ hanc [.yc. Civitatem Dei] angeli sancti 
annuntiaverunt qui nos ad eius societatem in vita- 
verunt civesque suos in ilia esse voluerunt* (x. 25). 
The angels minister alike to Christ, the Divine 
Head of the mystical Body, who is in heaven, and 
to the members of the Body who are on earth. 
Thus it is in the Church that the angels ascend 
and descend according to the words of Scripture. 

‘ This is what happens m the Church: the angels of God 
ascend and descend upon the Son of Man, because the Son of 
Man to whom they ascend in heart is above, namely the Head, 
and below is the Son of Man, namely the Body. His members 
are here; the Head is above. They ascend to the Head, they 
descend to the members' (Enarr. in Ps. xliv. 20). 

Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorporeal substance, Hnvisibilis, sensibilis, ration- 
alis, intelloctiialis, immortalis’ (cf. ps.-August. 
de Cognit. veroe vitae, 6). The designation ‘ angel ’ 
refers to the office, not to the nature, of these 
spirits {Enarr. in Ps. ciii. serin. 1. § 15). Angels 
receiveil at their creation, from the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of grace, and it is possible that, in the case 
of those who did not fall, they received also the 
assurance of perseverance {de Civ. Dei, xii. 9. 2, 
xi. 13). Augustine refuses to identify the * sons of 


God ’ (Gn 6) with the angels {ib. xv. 23). The sin 
of the fallen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
occurred at the very beginning of his existence, 
and the good angels nave enjoyed the vision of the 
Word from the first moment of their creation {de 
Gen. ad Lit. ii. 17, xi. 21, 26, 30). The office of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to bring them 
to perdition {in loan, tract, cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves with the practice of divination and 
magic (c. Academ. i. 19, 20). But the power of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of the w icked, for the punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men {de Trin. iii. 21, de Civ. Dei, xi. 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that the good angels 
announce to us the will of God, oiler to Him our 
prayers, watch over us, love us, and help us {de 
Civ. Dei, vii. 30, x. 25; Ep. cxl. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the care of unhelievdng nations 
[Eiiarr. in Ps. Ixxxviii., serm. i. 3). He also, like 
Origen, affirms that to them is committed the 
charge of the material world, ‘iubente illo cni 
subiecta sunt omnia’ {de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 4511'.). 
It should, however, be noted that Augustine does 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

It haa been siigt^eated that thia la due ‘ to his doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, which precludes the constant ministration of a 
particular guardian an^cl, though it leaves room for the minis¬ 
try of angels as mediators between God and the faithful' 
(Turmel, quoted by Kirsch, Communion of Saints in the 
Ancient CnurcA, Eng. tr.. p. 240 f.). It may be mentioned in 
support of this view, that Cassian, the great opponent of the 
doctrine of predestination, following Hermaa, attributes the 
choice between the good and evil angelic counsellors to man's 
>ee will (Cassian, Collat. viii. 17 ; cf. also viii. 12, 18). 

Augustine does not favour any cultus of the 
angels: ‘ honorainus eos caritate non servitute’ 
de Vera Relig. Iv. [110]). They do not desire our 
worship, but rather that with them we should 
worship their God and ours {dc Civ. Dei, x. 25). 
With regard to the order of the angelic hierarchy 
and the signiheation of the titles attributed to the 
angels, Augustine declares himself to be entirely 
‘gnorant, and a])pears to discourage speculation on 
:his subject {Enchir. 15; ad Orosium, 14). (See 
Tixoront, Hist, des dogvies, ii. 372-376; Kirsch, 
)p. cit. pt. iii. ch. 5.) 

Conclusion .—The evhhmce of the passages cited 
ibove may he summarized as follow s. The earliest 
[^"athers of the Church, acquainted wdth the angel- 
)logy and demonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, all atlirm or imply the 
existence of spirits good and evil. At a very early 
period, as we can see from the writings of Hernias, 
the doctrine of good and evil angels appointed to 
watch over individuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and we may trace a steady develop- 
nent of this doctrine in the writings of both the 
^reek and the Latin Fathers, while it is probable 
-hat later speculations on this subject were greatly 
influenced by the writings of Origen. Opposition 
A) Gnostic speculation led earlier writers to insist 
m the fact that angels and demons were created 
jeings, while some writers refuse to allow to the 
dmier any part in the work of creation. Difference 
i opinion seems to have existed as to the nature 
.nd constitution of angels and demons, though 
lie majority of writers appear to have regarded 
-hem as incorporeal spirits. A further difference 
8 seen in the exegesis of Gn 6^* The earlier 
riters more usually identify the ‘ sons of God ’ 
vith angels ; later writers frequently reject this 
nternretation. The legend of the fall of the 
ngeis, and the person of Satan especially, led 
ater writers to indulge in speculation as to the 
iroblem of evil and the relation of evil spirits to 
jod. It would appear that the majority at least 
>f later writers hmd the view that angels were 
lapable of sinning, being possessed, like men, of 
ree will. There are some traces of the beginnings 
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of a cultui of the angels which, according to some 
authorities, may be traced back as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appears to be clearly taught in 
the writings of Ambrose. It is probable, as may 
bo gathered from Irenajus, that the dangers of the 
cultus became apparent during the Church’s 
struggles with Gnosticism. During this period we 
find very little about orders or numbers of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, will be 
best discussed in the next section. 

11 . From tbe Council of Chalcedon to a.d. 
800. —During this period we have especially to 
observe two points ; (1) the development of the 
cultus and invocation of the angels, and ( 2 ) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

I. Cultus of ang:els.—We have already noted a 
passage in the writings of Justin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, and another 
in Amorose where their invocation is directly re¬ 
commended. On the other hand, Irenseus appears 
definitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly teaches 
that they should find no part in Christian worship. 
The statements of Origen have led some authori¬ 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condemned. To the authorities cited 
we may add canon 35 of the 4th cent. Council of 
Laodicca, in which Christians are forbidden ‘to 
forsake the Church of God, and go away and name 
{dvofid^eip) angels, and to form assemblies, which is 
unlawful’ (Ilefele, Hist. Counc.^ Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguus renders 
d 77 ^Xouj by angulos. The canon goes on : et ns oDr 

evpedi Ta&riQ Trj K€Kpvjj.ti^vu €l5(j)\o\aTp€Lgi <rxoXdfwi», 

iffTta dvddena. This canon was known to Theodoret, 
who refers to it twice {Ep. ad Col. 2 ^® 3*^). In the 
former of these passages he states tliat this disease 
(vddos) is still to be found in Phrygia and Pisidia. 

This view is supported by certain inscriptions discovered in 
that neighbourhood, among which may be included the follow¬ 
ing : ’ApxdryeAf MiyarjA i\trj<rov Ttjy irdAi <rov »c(all pvaji avTTjy 
iirb Tov novrf{pov) T; * Archangel Michael, have mercy on thy 
city and deliver it from evil ’ (for these inscriptions, see Dom 
Leclercq’s art. in DACL, 8.v. ‘Anges.’col. 2085). 

In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, as forbidding prayer 
to angels. One other passage in this writer may 
be referred to, viz. Grtec. Affect. Cur. 3, where, 
in answer to the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other spiritual beings besides God, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in¬ 
visible powers, but d() not render to them worship 
irpoa-KVPrja-is). He states that these beings 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex¬ 
less, and that they are employed in worshipping 
God and furthering the salvation of man. The 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the cultus of 
angels and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Didymus {de Trin. ii. 7-8), who says that churches 
are to be found in both towns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces¬ 
sions. The earliest historic reference to the dedi¬ 
cation of a church to an angel is to be found in 
Sozomen (HE ii. 3 ), where it is stated that Con¬ 
stantine erected a church, called the not 

far from Constantinople. The reason of the dedi¬ 
cation was that the archangel Michael was believed 
to have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of churches to the arch¬ 
angel Michael at least as early as the 6 th cent. 
{see DACL, vol. i. col. 2147). St. Michael is the | 
only angel of whom we find a commemoration in i 
the calendar before the 9 tli century. Various fes- ' 
tivals of this angel are to be found in different ' 


calendars, but they appear in all cases to be the 
anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case with the festival of the 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Rome on the Via Salaria (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, 276). Five masses for this festival (then 
kept on the 30th, not the 29th) are found in the 
earliest Roman service-book, the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary (ed. Feltoe, pp. 106-108). In the prayers 
contained herein are found clear references to the 
invocation and cult (veneratio) of angels. 

In the Second Council of NiciTea(A.D. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoclaHtic coutrovers}", the ques¬ 
tion of the nature of the angels was discussed. At 
this Council a hook, written by John, bishop of 
Thessalonica, was read, in which the opinion was 
advanced that an^jels were not altogether incor¬ 
poreal and invisible, but endowed with a thin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In support of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasius, and other Greek 
Fathers. He expresses the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels, 'fhese views appear to have 
met, on the whole, with the approval of the 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
aiigeU and venerating their images (Cone. Wic. ii. 
act. V,;. By the action of this Council it would 
appear that the cultus of the angels, which had 
originate”! before the beginning of the period under 
consideration as a private devotion, and had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi¬ 
astical writers, formally received the sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward be regarded as 
part of the doctrina publica. 

2. Orders of spirits.—We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in the earlier period, that occasional refer¬ 
ences were made to this subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late ais Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, but had 
apparently discouraged speculation thereon.—(a) 
Ijie first writer who definitely elaborated the sub¬ 
ject was pseudO’Dionysius (c. A.D. 600), and his 
detailed classification and description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded os the basis of 
all subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
the West. The outline of his scheme is as follows. 
He divides the celestial hierarchy into three orders 
(rdyfiaro.), and further subdivides each of the.se into 
three. Thus the first order comprises: (1) Spdvoi, 
(2) (3) crepaiplfM ; the second : (4) Kvpidryjres, 

(5) l^ovffiai, (6) 6 VP dfA.e IS; and the third: (7) dpxa^t 
(8) dpxdyy€>ioi, (9) dyyeXot. It is impossible here to 
enter into any detailed description of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarcliy. It may suffice to state that it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the highest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Cf. esp. ^ Coelcst. Hier. 10, § 2: ‘Now all angels 
are interpreters of those above them . . . the most 
reverend, indeed, of God who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved by God.’ 
It would appear that the members of each triad are 
on an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last power. In this manner 
Is 6® is interpreted, where it is stated that the 
seraphim cry one to another, ‘ indicating distinctly, 
as 1 think, by this, that the first impart their know¬ 
ledge of divine things to the second’ (i6.). 

(6) In the West the classification of the Areo¬ 
pagite is closely followed by Gregory the Great, 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of angels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangeli, Virtutes, Pote.states, 
Principatus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim (in Evang. lib. ii. horn, xxxiv.). In the 
same work a number of other passages occur deal¬ 
ing with the ministry of angels, the explanation of 
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the names and the offices of the dilferent orders of 
angels, and the manner in which we maj profit by 
the imitation of the an^rels, together with certain 
otiier points of lesser interest. References to evil 
spirits w ill be found in tlie same author (cf. Moral. 
iii. passim). 


theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
second book of the Sententice (dist. ii.-xi.) to the 
subject of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
he follows the Areopagite, and deals, among other 
things, with the questions of the nature, creation, 
free will, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 


(c) Finally, John of who in his writ- relation of demons to magical arts ; he also discusses 

ings so frequently shows traces of the teachinj^ of the question whether Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel 


the Areopagite, follows the latter in his classifica¬ 
tion of the celestial hierarchy [de Fid. Orth. ii. 3). 
In the same passage he gives a description of 
the angels, in which he defines a number of points 
which, as we have seen, had been matters of con- 


are the names of orders or of individual spirits, 
and whether each man has a good and bad angel 
assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion as 
to the possibility of progress of the angels in virtue. 

(6) In the numerous references to good and evil 


troversy, both before and during the period under spirits contained in tlie writings of Bernard^ two 
discussion. The definition is as follows : passages are especially worthy of notice. The 

then, is an intellectual subsunce, always mobile, first is contained in the de ConsideratioTM (v. 4), 

endowed with free will, incorporeal, servin}? God, having re- whnrp fliA Rni/Al« ata HAflpriViAd nq 

oeived, according to grace, immortality in its nature, the form W*»®re/;lie angels are described as 

and character of whose substance God alone, who created it, c>ves flerusalem matns nostrael . . . distinctos in personas, 
knows.’ dispositos in dignitates, ab initio stantes in ordlne suo, per- 

4 - 1 ... 4 . .. 4 . 4 .u^ 1 4 . 1 .: _ • j lectos in genera suo, corporeaetherios, immortalitateperpetuos, 

may be said that at the close of this period impassibims, non creates sed factos, id est gratia non natura, 

SOmetlnng like a general agreement had been mentepuros,affectubenignosreligionepios.castimoniaintegros 
reached alxiut the nature and functions of spirits, unanimitate individuos, pace securos, a Deo conditos, divinis 
KOcxl and evil, and it remains only to discuss some m* 

further elaborations which we encounter in the the long passage which follows we find a dis- 

mediieval period. , quisition on tne angelic hierarchy, which closely 

Reformation. follows that of the Areopagite. In the second 

Uunng the mediaeval period speculations concern- passage (serm. v. in Cani. § 7). Bernard enumer- 

ing the nature of good and evil sp>nts are con- points which he feels unable to resolve: 

stantly to be found in the writings o the schoolmen. -Th. p^her. appear to hav. held various opinions on such 
1 hese, for the most part, consisted in the applica- matters, nor is it clear to me on what ground 1 should teach 
tion of medimval dialectic to the statements of either opinion, and I admit my ignorance; neither do I con- 
Scripture, the opinions of Augustine, and the » knowledge of these things to conduce to your progress.’ 

schematization or the Areopagite, whose works points in dispute refer to the nature of the 

had been translated by John Scotus Erigena, and of ‘'he angels : it is asked whether their 

obtained great popularity throughout the West ‘•"dies are part of themselves, as is the case with 
(Bardenhewor, Patrology, Eng. tr. 1908, p. 538). men, or assumed for purposes of revelation. On 
It is impossible here to enter into details about the lilio-rdian angels, see in rs. ‘ qui habitat,’ serm. 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most serm. vii. m Can^ § 4; on the devil and 

convenient to illustrate their general trend from angels, see in Ps. ‘qui habitat,’ serm. xiii. ; de 
the writings of certain representative theologians. Cratia et Libero Arh it no, cap. yi. § 18. 

In spite of the diversity of opinion, it should be 'vdio may justly be regarded as the 

observed that the first canon of the Fourth Lateran Pioneer of speculative theology in the Middle 

Ages, 18 probably the first Western writer to 


Council (A.D. 1216) made certain clear and definite w.probably the first Western writer to 

statements with regard to spiritual beings, and fullness the processes of the 

their relation to God, without apparently, how- Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
ever, terminating the disputes of later theologians Church about good and evil spirits. These 

on this matter. It is stated that P^^-y «' somewhat important part in his remarkable 

• God 18 the Creator of all things, visible and Invisible, spiritual system, especially in the elaborate arguments of 
and corporeal, who of His own omnipotent power sinml ab the Cur Dc/us Homo^ where it is suggested that 
trtjfio tempons utranupu <U nxhilo condidit creaturam, apiritu- man was created for the purpose of completing the 

alem€tcorj)oralem,aii{jdicamvidelicetetmundanam,acdeiiide number of the angels which had been diminiHhpd 
humajiam quasi cmnmunem ex spiritu et corpore constitulam. “niiiucr ui tne aiiLCis, wiiicn naa nten uiminisnea 

The devil and other demons were created, indeed, good by God, by Ihe fall of the devil and his companions. This 
and became bad of their own accord (psr «). Man sinned by Opinion Anselm rejects, saying tliat the human 
suggestion of the devil.' made for itself and not merely to replace 

individuals of another nature {Cur Deus Homoy i. 
18). In the long discussion which follows con¬ 
cerning the number of the angels, and whether the 


As we have said, this decree appears to have 
failed to produce unanimity of opinion among the 
schoolmen, and the subject remained, as Harnack 


remarks, ‘ the fencing and wrestling ground of the number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
theologians, who had here more freedom than else- the number of those that fell, Anselm admits a 
where [Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 186). But diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is per- 
on many points we discern a general agreement, missible to hold any view that is not disproved by 
1 hus, with regard to guardian angels, all held that Scripture. Cf. also de Casu Diaholiy cap. 4, where 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit, the cause and manner of the Fall are discussed, 
and that this applied also to sinners, while some On the angels, cf. de Fide Trin. 3. 
asserted this even of Antichrist himself. Evil {d) In order to present a clearer view of the 
spirits, on the other hand, tempt and incite men Scliolastic doctrine of good and evil spirits, it will 
U) sin, tfiougli it should be observed that even the be best to give here a brief summary of the teach- 
nowex ol tne was \ie\4 to \ie su\)^ect to t\ve . vn^ol Thomas Aquiuas on tVivs subject, wbeie we 
\\tn\^t\C)T\ tu^t ne enwnob XJne \xee 'ivn^ht vcv 'vVsYuo’&t ^\evo\o\>ev\. loxvo, 'Wvs 

spiritual knowledge oi man, but can appxoac\v\\\m\ le eontavne^ \n \Xve wVY'cik 


le eonwneu \n tne' vtnm.t\ie n.e K.we\\ 
is comprised in Qusestiones 1. tolxiv. oF Vi 


spiritual knowledge ot man, but can appxoacXv \\\m \ le tontavne^ \n t\ve 

only thrmigh his lower nature (so Albertus Magnus, is comprised in C^usestiones 1. to Ixiv. oF Pars prima 
Summee Theol. pt. ii. tract. 6; see also Bonaventura, of the Summa :— 

in ^ent. 2, dist. 11, quasst. 1, and Alb. Mag. Angels are altogether incorporeal, not composed 
10 . tract. 9). But the question of the sulistance, I of matter and form; exceed corporeal beings in 
essence, endowments of grace, peccability, modes of | number just as they exceed them in perfection; 
cognition, and individuation of the angels, as well as differ in species since they differ in rant; and are 
certain other problems, still remained in dispute. incorruptible because they are immaterial. Angels 
(a) Peter Lombard (f 1164), the first systematic can assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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the functions of life. Thus they do not eat pro- 
prie^ as Christ did after His resurrection. Angels 
can be localized, hut cannot be in more than one 
place at the same time. The substance of angels 
is not pure thouglit, because, in a created beinf^, 
activity and substance are never identical. Simi¬ 
larly the esse of angels is not pure thought. They 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective—not, however, through determinations 
in the object, but through innate categories. The 
cognition of the higher angels is effected by sim¬ 
pler and fewer categories than is that of the lower. 
Angels by their natural powers have knowledge of 
God far greater than men can have, but imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of future 
events. The angels are possessed of will, which 
differs from the intellect in that, while they have 
knowledge of good and evil, their will is only in the 
direction of the good. Their will is free, and they 
are devoid of passion. The angels are not co-eternal 
with God, but were created by Him ex nihilo at a 
point in time (this is strictly de fide ); their creation 
was not prior to that of the material world (the 
contrary opinion is here permitted). The angels 
were created in a state of natural, not super¬ 
natural, beatitude. Although they could love 
God as their Creator, they were incapable of the 
beatific vision except by Divine grace. They 
are capable of acquiring merit, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained ; subsequently to its attain¬ 
ment tliey are incapable of sin. Their beatitude 
being perfected, they are incapable of progress. 

Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas’ teaching is 
briefly as follows. Their sin is only pride and 
envy. The devil desired to be as God. No demons 
are naturally evil, but all fell by the exercise of 
their free will. The fall of the devil was not simul¬ 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would be 
the cause of evil. Hence there was some kind of 
interval between the creation and the fall of the 
demons. The devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels; his sin was the cause of that of the 
other fallen angels, by incitement but not by com¬ 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is smaller 
than that of those who have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by the deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth ; they possess, 
however, natural knowledge. Just as tlie good 
angels, after their beatihcation, are determined 
in their goodness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed in the direction of evil. The demons 
suffer pain, which, however, is not of a sensory 
(diaracter. They have a double abode—hell, where 
they torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. 

(«) The foregoing will give some idea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on the nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many other questions were 
raised w’hich it is impossible to discuss here; but 
one further instance may be ^veii, viz. the specu¬ 
lation as to the manner in which angels hold com¬ 
munication with each other. This matter is treated 
by Alhertua Magnus and A hinder of Hales, This 
communication is effected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described by Albertus 
Magnus as ‘innuitio,’ by Alexander of Hales as 
‘nutus’ (cf. Alb. Magn. Sum, TheoL 2, tr. 9, 
quaist. Sb, m. 2 *, Alex. Hal. Summa, pt. ii. quoest. 

Y'maWy, we may quote oive \4t\v eeutwry 
authority, namely, Tauter (t 1^161), who, though, 
like his contemporaries, he follows the Dionysian 
classification of spirits, yet expresses himself with 
much reserve about the nature and character of 
angels. The following passage is contained in his 
sermon on Michaelmas Day : 

‘ With what words we may and ought to speak of these pure 
spirits I do not know, for they have neith*w hands nor feet. 


neither shape nor form nor matter; and what shall we say of 
a being which has none of these things, and which cannot be 
apprehended by our senses? What they are is unknown to us, 
nor should this surprise us, for we do not know ourselves, viz. 
our spirit, by which we are made men, and from which we 
receive all the good we possess. How then could we know 
this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far surpasses all the 
dignity which the world can possess? Therefore we speak of 
the works which they perform towards us, out not of their 
nature.* 

With regard to the development of the cultus 
of the angels during this period, the following 
observations may sullice. Dedication of churches 
to angels and especially to St. Michael became far 
more common, both in the East and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we find special 
offices in the mediojval breviaries by which the 
unofficial cultus of the angels obtained formal 
recognition. The names of individual angels are 
encountered in many litanies, and, finally, the 
cultus of the guardian angels received official sanc¬ 
tion when a feast in their honour was instituted 
(October 2nd) after the Reformation. No doubt 
the introrluction into the formal liturgy of the 
Church lingered behind the practice of popular 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In coiioliision, we may remark that, at the Refor¬ 
mation, Protestant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil spirits ; even maintaining that the 
former intercede for mankind, but forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, under¬ 
went considerable modification in the 18th cent., 
which witnessed many and various attempts at 
nationalization in difl'erent directions. The begin¬ 
ning of the 19th cent, was marked by a revival 
among Protestants of the belief in angels expressed 
‘in a philosophic and idealizing sense’ (Hagen- 
bach, Hist, of Doctrines^ iii. 193, 334 f.). It may 
be said that among modern writers of this school 
the whole subject has ceased to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church we cannot detect any change in 
belief or practice concerning the existence of good 
and evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtleties 
of mediteval speculation on the subject (Lieher- 
mann, Instit. thcol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in vol. 
iii. p. 280). In the Anglican Church the belief in 
angels has the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her fomiii- 
laries. The invocation of angels was defended 
by some of the Caroline divines: the practice of 
<le(licating churches to angels has remained un¬ 
broken. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
29th of Sept., still known in the Roman calendar 
as the ‘ Dedicatio Sancti Michaelis Archangel!,’ has 
become the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The comparative lack of interest felt in the 
whole question of the existence and nature of 
good and evil spirits may be explained by refer¬ 
ence to the fact that, while belief in the exist¬ 
ence of such spirits is generally accepted by 
Catholic theologians, there is still to be found 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of scholasticism. 

Litkraturb.—G. Bareille, * d'aprte lei P^res, 

In Diet, de th^ol. cathol., Paris, 1903; f. Baudot, The Roman 
Breviary, London, 1909; S. BMumer, Hist, du br^.viaire, ed. 
Biron, Paris, 1906; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr.s, 
I^ndon, 1910; C. L, Feltoe, Sacramentarium [^ennianum, 

, IHOe*, K. R, Hagetvbach, Hist, o/ Christian Doc- 

1 trines, V-ng. tr., Vl-ibuburgYv, IHHO ; A.. HaTnac\c, Hist, of Dogma, 

\ V.x\v;. vo\z., \ 1. P. Kvracb, The Doctrine 

' of the Communion oj Saints in the Ancient Church, V.ng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1910 ; H. Leclercq, In DA CL, vol. i. s.t>. ‘ Anges,* 
also Manuel d'archiol. chrH., Paris, 1907 [especially valuable 
(or angels in art]; L. Licbermann, Instit. Theol., Louvain, 
1833; W. 3. Marriott, in DCA, vol. 1. s.v. ‘Angelaand Arch 
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1802-82; J. Tixeront, Hist, des doqvies, Paris, 1907; H. Den- 
xinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum'^^, Freiburg im I3r. 1908; 
Thesaurus Patrum, Milan, 1830. H. L. Pa.SS. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Coptic).—The 
beliefs of the Coptic Christians on the subject o' 
demons and spirits were derived from those o: 
their jiagan predecessors in the Graeco-Roman period 
(see ‘ Egyptian' art. below), and show interest¬ 
ing traces of (Gnostic inlliience. In spells to ward 
oli the attacks of devils the designations of the 
a^ons are given, and the mysterious magical names 
of the spirits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
Here is a typical invocation : 

‘Pantokrator laA SabaAth MAneoua Soneoiis Arkdeous (?) 
Adonai laA EJ6i, who is in the Seventh Heaven and judgeth the 
evil and the jfo<xi: I conjure thee to-day, thou that provides 
for me the twenty thousand demons which stand at the rivei 
Euphrates, beseeching the Father twelve times, hour by hour, 
that He give rest unto all the dead.' 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit Ia5 confused 
(naturally enough) with the Deity (Jahweh), but 
he is not the Deity who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Father.' However, lad Sabadth in Coptic 
spells is hardly to be distinguished from tlie Deity. 
Good spirits are invoked as 

‘ye who are upon the northern and eastern eidea of Antioch. 
There ia a myrtle-tree, whose name is the Achelousian (sic) lake 
which floweth from beneath the throne of laA SaliaAth.' 

This is a very curious con/u.sion of classical Hades- 
allusions with the Gnostic-Cliristian throne of lad* 
Jaliweli. For the rest, it is the usual gibberish 
of the medicine-man. The names of the Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused : 
Kmmanouel appears as tlie name of an angel, 
with 'rremouel and Abraxiel; the last has a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels—sometimes four, sometimes seven : 

‘ tliose who are within the veil' {Karaxhaafia). 
Each man had a guardian angel, who specially 
protected him against evil. With the angels are 
invoked also the cherubim and seraphim, and the 
four-arid-twenty elders, and even the four beasts 
that uphold the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits had to be known, or 
they could not be invoked ; some appear named 
after the letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
‘ those who come ui) with the great stars that 
light the earth.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds us of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
akhemu-sek. 

Among the evil spirits we find, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is Zdt—an interesting 
survival of the name of the old Egyptian Typhonic 
od Set. Fate (Morpa) seems to occur as an evil 
emon. Disease was thought to be largely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so in the case 
of epilepsy. It has been conjectured, with prob¬ 
ability, by Crum {Catalogue of ike Coptic MSS 
in the British Museum^ 1905, p. 253, n. 9 ) that 
the name iinXMa has been corrupted into the 
name of a female demon, Aberselia, Berselia, or 
Berzelia, who appears in an Ethiopic transcription 
as WerzelyA. Berselia was apparently regarded 
as a flying vampire, and classea in Coptic vocabu¬ 
laries as a kind of bird. A demon of the mid¬ 
day heat appears in the Ethiopic versions of the 
‘Prayer of S. Si.sinnius,’ with the ‘WerzelyS,’ 
mentioned above (references in Crum, loc. cit.). 

Magical charms {(pvXaKrijpia) against the attack 
of demons were common enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a liUle leather box, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, hung about the body just as the modern 
cnami of the Egyptian fellah is worn. The 
contents are usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen. One of the finest is the MS Or. 6987 
of the British Museum (published by Crum, 


op. cit. 1008), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. Chaums and Amulkts 
(A byssinian). . . 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is tA, which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. The term AtA, for an evil spirit, 
which IS the same as Old Egyp. AeAaw, ‘magic’ 
or ‘ enchantment,’ occurs occasionally. The appel¬ 
lation refiaar, ‘sunderer,’ ‘divider,’ is a tr. of the 
Gr. did/ioXos, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘ angel ’ the Gr. AyyeXoi is used. 

Litbratdrb.—I n addition to that cited In the text, see list of 
authorlfciet appended to art. OuAiuia and Ajiulbts (Abyssinian). 

H. R. Hall. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian).—!. 
Scope of the article.—The delimitation of an 
Investigation on the subject of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions whicn are 
of 80 distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the first place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angelology and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin ; this aspect is of 
relatively secondary formation or date (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of Clemons or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attri¬ 
butes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a different 
category from the latter (see below, § 9 ; and cf. 
art. State of the Dead [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of demons, properly so-called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, while, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite r61e 
is witnessed to by texts or representations. In a 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘demon’ or ‘demons,’we must confine our atten¬ 
tion to those which are of special importance in 
the life of the gods or of men. 

2 . Pre-historic demons and spirits.—Our infor¬ 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in the 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of the Dead), some of them going back even to 
pre-historic times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening of the mouth,’ 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and spirits in these are called sometimes 
Aiu, sometimes khuu (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designated 
is very difficult to state accurately. Of the sig¬ 
nificance of such terms aso/aw, utennut and ashmu^ 
we must admit that as yet we have no precise 
knowledge. The passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘devouring ^irits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. These are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy II., line 849). The higher and lower 
Beings of Sit ’ lead us to suppose a classification 
f spirits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhitu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits full of 
wisdom and personiiications of the powers opposed 
to (and vanquished by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt. 
There is much discussion as to the liest translation 
f this word. The present writer thinks that the 
French word malm, ‘mischievous,’ might be 
taken as an exact equivalent of the Egyptian 
term with its double meaning. The urshu play 
a somewhat mure definite part of ‘ watchers.’ 
They are hands of demons who watch, lie in wait 
'or, keep their eyes upon. This function has 
ollowed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
)f meaning ; from having simply designated an 
ndividual characteristic, neither good nor bad, 
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it has become a protective function of a specially 
determined ^oup of men or a locality, heavenly 
or earthly. The hunmamii are often mentioned ; 
they even figure in a number of representations 
that have not yet been noticed—if, as the present 
writer suggests, it is indeed figures of these spirits 
that are carved on several parts of the sacred 
furniture (tabernacles, shrines of the sacred barque, 
supports for vases or utensils of worship), repre¬ 
sented in a number of temple bas-reliefs ana in 
frescoes of Theban tombs. They have hardly 
ever been studied, except by Budge {Gods of the 
Egyptiansy i. 169), who quotes, without approving, 
the view that they are the great flock of souls of 
future generations. This view does not seem 
sufficiently borne out by the texts. The hun- 
mamit of the primitive cults seem rather to have 
been swarms of spirits of a beneficent character, 
in the sense that they watched over the safety of 
the sun, at the time when the religious world 
consisted of innumerable bodies of spirits and 
an impersonal sky-god with no precise attributes, 
>nd when the various heavenly bodies (even the 
most important ones, like the sun) were entrusted 
to the care of spirits, who directed their move¬ 
ments, defended them, repulsed their enemies, 
etc. In the historical period, the power and in¬ 
dividuality of the gods proper were detached from 
the mass of spirits, and left a more and more 
vague r6le to all the demons of this category. 
The hunmamit are also often confused, in the 
Theban texts, with the sun’s energy, and are, it 
would appear, its effluences or rays. Some also 
become angel-choirs, traditional accessaries, and 
practically a simple motif oi ornamental symbol¬ 
ism attached to certain objects of ritual and wor¬ 
ship, They may be compared, from this point of 
vieWy with various angels and spirits of Oriental 
angelology, such as, e.g., the cherubim {q,v.). 

An important class of demons is made up of the 
* spirits’ {bin) (1) of Pu and Dapu, (2) of the East 
and the West, (3) of Khimunu, (4) of Nekhen, and 
(6) of Heliopolis. The polytheism of the historic 
period reduced these spirits also to the r61e of 
simple attendants, who hailed the sun when it 
rose (or the king on his coronation, etc.), carried 
the litters of the Divine bdriy and performed other 
humble or vague functions (see below). Theology 
has made several attempts to assimilate them to 
secondary gods of the pantheon with proper names 
{e.g. Book of the Dead, ‘ Chapters on knowing the 
bin of . . .'). These explanations at least enable 
us to reconstruct several of the phases of their 
original function, of which the geographical sym¬ 
metries (earthly or heavenly) are a survival. 
These demons were once the guardian genii of 
the geometrical divisions (two or four) of the 
universe; they supported the mass of the firma¬ 
ment at its extremities, and welcomed or de¬ 
stroyed the souls of the dead as they arrived at 
the borders of the earth. Their stellar r6Ie also 
seems to have been considerable ; they inhabit 
certain constellations, or the sanctuaries on earth 
that are the magical counterparts of those regions 
of the heavenly sphere. Sometimes they inhabit 
a special region of the firmament {e.g. the biu who 
inhabit, in the territory of Heliopolis, the ‘Abode 
of the Combatant,’ the magical representation of 
this celestial abode); sometimes they escort certain 
heavenly bodies (stars or planets), whose guardians 
they are, across the vault of heaven. Polytheism 
inaices these bodies divine persons, and reduces 
them to the position of devotees of the sun. 
Finally, theology confuses them more and more 
with the various ‘ souls ’ of the gods, eniploying 
the evolution in meaning of the word biu itself. 
A great number of these spirits are classed 
together under the vague title of ‘ followers of 


Hor,’ whence the priesthood deduced more and 
more lofty funerary meanings in relation to the lot 
of the dead. 

The historic period, however, preserves a fugitive 
rble for them on certain occasions of immemorial 
tradition, just as the material part of the cult 
continues to reproduce their images. The ‘ spirits ’ 
of the North and South become a sort of heraldic 
representation of the forces of the world considered 
pi composed of two halves, or they are transformed 
into genii guarding the frontiers of Egypt, the 
sum of the whole earth. They play a part also in 
several incidents in the coronation or the king. 
Other spirits, as the ‘demons’ of one of the 
Anubis, regarded as a constellation of the North¬ 
ern world (cf. Brugsch, Kel. und Myth.y Leipzig, 
1884-1888, p. 671), perhaps the Great Bear (cf. the 
jackal-demons mentioned above), or as the genii 
of other parts of the astral world, reappear as 
figures in the mysterious ceremonies of the royal 
coronation or the jubilee (see Naville, Festival 
Hally London, 1892, pi. ix.-xi., for specimens of 
these figures, whose mystical value has been very 
much exaggerated by modern writers). As a 
general rule, however, their r61e is a purely tradi¬ 
tional one, and their exact nature does not seem 
to have been early understood. 

Besides the innumerable representations of biu and rokhitu 
in statues, statuettes, bas-reliefs, frescoes, etc., several other 
spirits have left material traces of their former rAle in parts of 
sacred furniture, on which they are seen as traditional flgnres, 
symbolic or even purely ornamental. The most characteristic 
are certain animal hi^ures on sacred vessels and on some of the 
statuettes traditionally placed on board the sacred barques 
used in processions to convey the Egyptian gods, in repre¬ 
sentations of their journeys in the other world. Thus the 
‘ griffin,' which is found on the bow of all the barques of solar 
gods, seems to have been one of these spirits before it became 
confused with the * warlike soul ’ of the god; and the same 
may be said of the birds that are placed in rows on the bow of 
the boat of Rft (cf. the boats of el-Bersheh), or those on the 
strange boat of Sokharis (a good example in the temple of 
Deir el-Medineh). The interpretations of these figures as the 

* followers ’ or as the ' souls^ of the god are of later date, and 
represent two attempts to adapt them to developed beliefs. 
They seem really to be a survival of the time when these 
groups of 'demons’ had an active share in the general direc¬ 
tion of elementary forces. The predominance of ‘ functional 
epithets ' serving as collective names for the majority of these 
demons is perhaps one of the most significant facts in this 
connexion. 

The whole question of these groups of spirits calls for an 
exhaustive study, which would yield the most ancient form 
of Egyptian religious thought that could be attained, and 
would also explain the development of forms of this kind 
(similar to those of certain religions of modern savage Africa) 
into polytheisms proper. Such a study should be joined 
logically with an account of primitive Egyptian religion, com¬ 
prising both the animistic manifestations of all kinds of 

* spirits ’ and the existence of a sky-god similar to the god 
postulated in so many parts of the continent of Africa. This 
vague, primordial god—who, however, has no demiurgical 
functions whatsoever—is found in Egypt in two parallel forms, 
proceeding from two great local systems of mythology : (1) the 
sky-god Hor, and (2) the sky-goddess Nuit (subdivided even 
earlier into the day-sky, Nuit, and the night-sky, Naut). A 
foundation might be found in the data supplied for one part in 
the very remaraablc work of Budge in his Gods of the Egyptians 
(see Lit.). 

3, Historic period: number, aspects, forms.— 
The Egyptian terrestrial and ultra-terrestrial 
worlds are naturally peopled with an infinite num¬ 
ber of denion« and spirits. But, if we look closely, 
we find that this body of spirits is not so great as 
that of many other religions. It shows neither the 
abundance of the Chalda3o-Assyrian religions or of 
Mycena 3 aii demonology (see Puttier, BCHy 1907, 
p. ‘259), nor even the crowd of devils and spirits 
of Vedic religion. The number of 4,601,200 demons, 
given inch. Txiv. of the Book of the Dead, is a dwa^ 
XeydfKvoif which does not correspond with any teach¬ 
ing or fact of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, ancient Egypt has not, to our present know- 
ledgey left any of those terrible lists of demons and 
spirits which we find in so many other countries. 

These legions of beings, generally invisible, but 
always provided with material bodies, are per- 
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ceptible to men at certain times, or to those who 
can fortify themselves with the necessary charms 
and formuUe. Their size does not seem ever to 
have been a question of interest to tiie Egyptians, 
No text mentions giants, tlioiigh one passage in 
the Book of the Dead speaks of demons * twelve 
feet high’ (eh. xliv.), this modest figure being 
evidently the sximmum. None of the numerous 
paintings of demons of the under world makes 
them any larger than the men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, except in the case of a certain 
number of serpents (where, however, as a rule, we 
arc dealing with allegorical or symbolical serpents). 
Nor do any of the ancient texts make allusion to 
extraordinary dimensions. The difference between 
Egyptian and Oriental religions in this resjiect 
is noteworthy.^ Another diflerence also is the 
absence in Egypt generally of the monstrous or 
hideous forms which are very characteristic of the 
majority of demonologies Known to us. Most 
of the demons of the ‘hours of hell’ are wdld 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies [?]; these forms are more esjiecially 

the ‘ enemies of Ka’), or somewhat colourless com¬ 
binations of animal and human forms. The demons 
Avho frequent the way to the other world in the 
Book of the Dead are especially serpents, croco¬ 
diles, and monkeys. (The gigantic insect 
[cockroach?] is chiefly an artifice of the artist to 
show iij) the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
'I'here is only one monstor—with a lion’s tail, the 
body of a monkey (?), and the face of a bearded 
man—-whicli has some claim to a terrifying appear¬ 
ance (Book of the Dead, ch. xxiii,). The demons 
of the ‘ seven-headed serpent’ type of the Pyramids 
are a very unimportant exception. Finally, the 
fantastic animals of the desert—winged lions with 
hawks’ heads, wild beasts with sernents’ heads, 
with winged heads placed on their oacks, etc.— 
are not, as we have said, nfrit^ or demons. It was 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as well as the lion with human head, the 
prototype of the Sphinx. The spirits, good and 
bad, attached to the celestial world, have usually 
the form of birds. The rokhitu are represented a.s 
a kind of hoopoe still existing in Upper Egypt; 
the hiu have hawks’ or jackals’ heads—a relic of 
the time when they moved under the coiii])lete 
forms of these very animals ; other biu are entirely 
birds ; the humnainit are either birds or men witli 
birds’ heads ; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of Ba (see below) are simply serpents, 
antelm)es, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids. 

4 . Classes, localities, and attributes.—In the 
absence of demonologies com])osed by the Egyp¬ 
tians themselves, we may form a material estimate 
of the principal kinds of ‘ spirits ’ and their func¬ 
tions in historical Egypt from the following very 
condensed account, adopting the somewhat rough, 
but clear, classification of spirits according to the 
region they inhabit—the sky, the earth, the other 
world. This classification has the further merit of 
being that u.sed in the earliest epochs by the in¬ 
cantation formulae of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extei.t, with the divisions imagined by the 
liigy p t i an s themselves. 

[a] The celestial world ,—Several of the pre¬ 
historic groups already mentioned persist, but 
with a much less important position, and more 
and more confused with souls or manifestations 
of the gods. A certain number of spirits not 
mentioned above appear in the representations, 
but are absorbed in a subordinate or momentary 
1 The Giant Monkey, Gigantic Crocodile, and Great Hippo¬ 
potamus of the Theban texts (cf. Maspero, Etudes ^gyptiennes, 
'Manuel de llierarchie,’ Paris, 1883) are terms aesij^nating 
at this time constellations, and not stellar spirits, as, indeed, 
is shown by their representations in the astronomical ceilings. 


function, e.g. the bands of dog-headed monkeys 
who attend the sun at its rising and setting— 
a theme popularized in thousands of papyrus- 
vignettes, in temple bas-reliefs, and in the mag¬ 
nificent obelisk statues of Luxor, the temple of 
Maut, and the great temple of Ipsambul of the 
Theban period ; the rowers of R&’s barque in the 
9 th hour of his voyage round the world ; and the 
jackals that draw' this barque at the 11 th hour. 
In the r 6 le of all these anonymous troops of demons 
we have a clear survival of the time when they 
played a prominent part in the direction and pro¬ 
tection of the heavenly bodies, each controlling a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of primitive Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 

The material fact that these spirits and others of the same 
ty|)e were carried to the under worlds in the sun's Journey is 
a simple artifice of Theban theology, and Maspero (Myth, 
archiol, ii. 34 ff.) has shown that these different under worlds, 
compiled in actual geographical order, are a product of local 
mythologies which really describe the world of night and the 
celestial world. 

The groups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured by the stronger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men¬ 
tioned in the texts or drawings of the historic period. No doubt 
the whole conception was thought barbarous (see below). 

( 6 ) The earth .—As in all the religions, classical 
and unclavssical, of the ancient world, the universe 
of Egyptian religdon is full of all kinds of demons, 
closely resembling those found in the religions 
mentioned above or among the savages of to-day. 
But in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits belonging to water, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
etc. Furthermore, tlieir multiple r61es in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to belong 
rather to the j)opular domain than to official beliefs. 
It would appear, from a study of the texts of both 
kinds, that nistorie Egypt had already, to a great 
extent, got rid of that naiveU wliicih is the charac- 
teri.stic of polydaiinonism in primitive Animism, 
and w’hich persists so strikingly in Chalda'O-As.syria 
in the organized cults. The distinction between 
official and popular religion, liowever, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the period. It is, nevertheless, cer¬ 
tain that plienomena sucli as storms, floods, and 
epidemics are attributed to the gods in historic 
Egypt, and not to the demons, a.s in Chaldseo- 
Aasyrian belief. On the other liand, the inscrip¬ 
tions from the tein])le of Abydos prove tliat the 
priestliood frankly admitted that demons were 
continually prowling about in the air, ready to 
do harm, and that it was necessary to purify tlie 
king’s retinue with charms, as it proceeded to the 
temple. The fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerals bear witness to the same 
practice, while the famous inscription of the Prin¬ 
cess possessed of Bakhtan proves the official belief 
in demoniacal po 88 e.ssion. The literature shows us 
that the demons, as in all other countries, inhabited 
by preference desert places, the borders of marshes, 
and cemeteries (where they become confused with 
ghosts properly so called); and it is a certain fact 
that their power was greatest at night. They were 
also most powerful on certain days of ill omen, on 
which the influence of the good gods was diinin- 
islied, as is proved by the horoscopic papyri of 
Leyden and London. The light of the sun put 
them to Higbt. They were combated, according 
to varying circumstances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these innu- 
nerable details Egyptian difiers from other reli¬ 
gions in a material way only, and not in doctrine. 
It is also very difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper and the gho.sts of tlm dead ; 
and, as the latter have the same name of khuu in 
a number of cases, it is sometimes almost impos.sible 
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to distinguish whether such and such a case of 
illness, dreams, possession, torment, etc., is the 
work of a demon or of the dead. Sometimes the 
Egyptian text is quite clear, e.gr. in the formulae 
relating to ‘ the imprisoning of the shades of the 
dead that can do harm ’ (Book of the Dead, ch. xcii. 
line 10); and we can proceed gradually to certain 
classifications by variants. 

When well considered, Eg’yptian ordinary life does not seem 
to have been so much overshadowed and tormented by the 
constant fear of demons as in the case of many other religions 
of civilized and non-civilized peoples. While the official cult 
admits the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
find it going the length of constantly trying to dispel them, e.g. 
during the performance of duties, at the opening of the taber* 
nacle, or, again, at the time of sacrificing. (Porphyry, however, 
says that the priests beat the air with whips to put the demons to 
flight (ds Phuos. ex oraculii haurienda, ed. Wolff, 1866, p. 148].i 
The Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace trenches round 
their offering. (Notice, however, in the foundation-rites of a 
temple, the purification of the ground by means of a mock chase 
of evil spirits, performed by the king and figures dressed as 
gods.) Nor does any Egyptian text ever say that demons are 
specially dan^rous at the time of death, as is taught, e.t;., in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
during the preparations for the funeral; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, by every kind of magical precaution ; 
at the grave itself, talismans and phylacteries of every descrip¬ 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
are meant both to ward off the demons of this earth as they 
prowl around the grave, and to accompany the dead, by magic, 
on his journey to the other world); mystic eyes are painted on 
the proto-Theban sarcophagus, and other precautions of the same 
kind are the finishing touches. But all these precautions do 
not amount to so much as we find, in this connexion, in civilized 
religions of the highest organization ; and we may say that the 
dying Egyptian was not tormented by terrors of the demoniacal 
order so much as most races with systems of organized beliefs. 
We must not be misled by the constant presence and importance 
of demons in the literature. No one would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Satan and his demons wag a continual weight 
on the ordinary life of a man of our European Middle Ages; and 
yet the popular tales, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave the demons of this time a power, a multi¬ 
plicity, and a constant aggressiveness which are greatly In excess 
of anything that we learn of ancient Egypt in this respect. 

(c) 'Die other world (this term including the vari¬ 
ous classes of regions separating Egypt from the 
abodes of the dead, under whatever form they may 
be conceived, and these abodes themselves; para¬ 
dise, Elysian fields, caverns, ‘ passages,’ rositiu^ 
etc.).—An account of all the demons of the other 
world cannot be attempted here. A good idea 
of them may be obtained from the indexes in 
the various editions of Budge’s Book of the Dead, 
or from Maspero’s Btudes de mythologie et 
(Tarch^ologie ^gyptienne, ii. 1-180 (for the royal 
tombs). These demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the under world in all other reli¬ 
gions. They are the inhabitants of night. It is 
worthy of remark that none of them has any sym¬ 
bolical value; the majority are simple repetitions 
of beings like the mischievous or terrifying beings 
of the earth. In the group of books of the Book of 
the Dead type we have tree-spirits, monkeys, cro¬ 
codiles, a considerable varie^ of serpents, lions, 
etc., and the vignettes of the Theban epoch employ 
all the precision that could be desired on the sub¬ 
ject. In the series of the type ‘ Book of Hours,’ 
‘ Book of Hell,’ ‘Book of the Gates,’ etc., we have 
a more sombre view of the demons, yet still of the 
same specific character : the serpents vomit flames ; 
a great number of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed with 
weapons of various kinds, but are not fantastic. 
Their names are far oftener functional epithets 
than true proper names, and this fact is of import¬ 
ance for the historian of religions. The onomastic 
list, however, is quite short, and shows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point: ‘ the Archer,’ 
‘the Fikeman,’ ‘the Lancer,’ ‘the Cutter,’ ‘the 
Ripper,’ ‘the Bounder,’etc. The female demons 
have the same names, or are called ‘ the Lady of 
Terror,* ‘ the Lady of the Sword-thrusts,’ ‘ the 
Brave,’ ‘the Violent.* The serpent demons are 
called ‘ Life of the Earth,’ ‘ He who lives on gods* 


(= eater of gods [?]). The guardian serpents Akaba, 
Jetba, and Tokahiru, and the viper Naga are deities 
by this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (without distinguishing the 
various classes of under-world literature), the ori¬ 
ginal Animism of Egypt is reflected in the number 
of demons that are simply the ‘ sj)irits ’ of material 
objects ; a thread and its diflerent jiarts (ch. cliii.); 
a boat, each part of which has its genius (ch. xcviii.); 
posts, doors, parts of a building, boxes, etc. This 
process is all the more logical from the fact that 
behefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this earth 
possessed a spirit or a demon—rocks and trees a.s 
well as houses, pillars, sceptres, clubs, etc. ; and 
iconography sometimes shows these spirits with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in¬ 
habit. The evolution of belief consisted mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘detaching’ the 
‘ spirits ’ from their objects; and the demons of 
our present discussion were transformed step by 
step into giuirdiarut, and,i in the case of some of 
them, into masters, of these objects. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to the number 
of the gods. 

5 . Nature.—By means of a large number of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of the 
constitutional character of tlie demons and spirits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of the ancient texts we 
can get back to the very beginning of their forma¬ 
tion. All our information is in absolute conformity 
with the general animistic character of the primi¬ 
tive religions of the Nile Valley. The universality 
of ‘spirits’ in Egypt is well known, and we have 
just seen that there is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, but has its demon or 
demons. Their diflerent names of biu and khuu 
did not imply any dillerence of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, by variants, that the 
two terms are frequently interchanged. They 
merely signify the diflerent degrees of carnal 
materiality of these souls or spirits — which are 
always material (see Body [Egyp.]). The word 
6 m seems later to have tended to belong to demons 
and spirits of a benehcent character, while the 
name khuu was given by preference to malehcent 
spirits ; but this indefinite classitication has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). 

Now, these texts clearly prove that the demons 
are absolutely the same in the essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient Egyp¬ 
tian gods. The formulie confuse them constantly. 
Demons and gods have the same ‘ detenninative ’ 
in hieroglyphic script (the three signs of the ‘ axe ’ 
[really a mast with two pennants], or the archaic 
sign of three hawks perched on a sort of gibbet). 
At first, the strongest devoured the weakest im¬ 
partially ; and later, the dead, assimilated by magic 
to these strongest members (cf. Pyramid of Unas, 
line 506 ff.), are shown devouring the notiru (gods) 
as well as the khuu (demons). 

A single characteristic will serve to distinguish 
them, and to indicate the process by which the 
gods gradually emerged from the dense crowd 
of demons. Tlie demons, or genii, or spirits, are 
anonymous groups, with only a collective name, 
and confined to a special activity or settled func¬ 
tion. As they did not all have the same activity 
or the same importance, certain groups of tlieru 
rose by a slow process of elaboration to higher dig¬ 
nity. The others remained for ever a few millions 
of obscure sjiirits, whose mode of life was of no 
importance; or else they formed the troops of 
spirits of which examples are given in § 2 . la 
the groups with important functions, the charac¬ 
teristics fed to fusion with a more individual being 
provided with a proper name. Difficult as it is to 
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draw the line of demarcation between a god and 
demon in such a conception, a careful examinatio] 
of the texts leads to the conclusion that the mar] 
of a god is possession of a name. A demon pos¬ 
sessing a name is already a god, a notir. The cas<“ 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorkt 
(the crocodile) and Ririt (the hippopotamus); it ii 
equally incontestable for demons like Ap5pi an 
the twenty-three great serpents of the ryranii 
formulae, or the other reptiles named in the res 
of the sacred literature; it can be deraonstratec 
for demons like the cat of the sacred tree ashdu i; 
the famous ch. xvii. of the Book of the Dead, an* 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions o 
the other world. Each one is in every way a tru< 
god from the time that it has a name, both for it 
life and for its aspect. Power, the amount o 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient tc 
separate, in tnis religion, a number of humble gods 
from demons. Even specialization in a uniqur 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit 
demon of harvests, Ranninit, Maskhonit, the 
‘Seven Hathors,* and many others of this type 
are deities rather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names; and, if the cult they re¬ 
ceive is humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Here there is a 
noteworthy dillerence from what is said of Semitir 
spirits by Lagrange, ReL s^rn.^, Paris, 1905, p. 16. 

We may now class the innumerable personalities mentioned 
in the Egyptian texts not among the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. The following are the chief: the 
spirits of the seasons, months, days, hours, decani (see Calsn- 
DAR [Egyp.]), the winds, planets, stars, etc. The astrological 
nature of nearly all these entities will be noticed by all, and 
confirms what we have seen of the stellar character of numbers 
of these groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, that a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of the mass, were treated exactly as true gods by the 
Egyptians, with a tendency to be assimilated to the principal 
p^reat gods. It will be observed also that the demons remaining 
in anonymous groups still retain some worship on certain occa¬ 
sions in the historic epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the * spirits ’ of Heliopolis, Buto, and Nekhen 
(»eI-Kab). 

The fact that demons become gods by a process 
of ‘emergence* goes a long way to explain why 
there are not in Egyptian religion, as in other re¬ 
ligions, lists and hierarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing resembling the sort of 
fixed castes of angelologies or demonologies of other 
races, but there are not even chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, e.g., the Chaldtean demon of 
the south-west wind. The fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importance in the 
gradual comprehension of the world-forces, it de¬ 
tached a god from itself, who absorbed his group 
entirely or became a chief; so that the demons, 
good and bad, always arise directly from a god, 
nd naturally share his character and attributes. 

6 . Rdle and character.—Just as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char¬ 
acteristic rdle, no functions of general cosmogony, 
directed for or against the harmony of the Kdafio^. 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly specialized 
is a strong proof of the antiquity of tlieir formation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a character otherwise always ma¬ 
terial, and this distribution of groups of spirits 
without classification, make it quite comprehensible 
how their final r61e and their good or bad a.spect 
depended, in the era of polytheistic formations, 
upon the relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synthesis of the activities of which the demons 
were the analysis. The god himself was at first of 
vague significance as regards his general rdle in the 


progress of the <vorld; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that he brought 
along with him his troop of demons—good or bad 
for man. It would thus be precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily un-moral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification which would arrange 
them by ‘angelology* and ‘demonology’—these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period ^leir original character re¬ 
mained inefl'aceable : the demons were, first of all, 
the inhabitants of a place or an object, the guar¬ 
dians of a locality, of a door, a passage; they ended, 
more or less, by having a god as sovereign ; while 
they modelled themselves on his nature and tend¬ 
encies. But one point is clear, that they are 
subject to their goa, and consequently favourable 
and subject to his relatives and rriends, and hostile 
to others. They are, then, good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, bad^spirits to 
all others; and the whole Book of the Dead, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. exxv. of Confession), is essentially neither more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over the demons or the other 
world, and making them defenders of the dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
passages, preserved down to the historic period, in 
which, the demon, ‘the serpent w’ho devours 
souls,’ is considered dangerous to the sun itself, 
which has to take great care when passing over its 
back (Tomb of Seti l., third hour of hell; theology 
has invented symbolic explanations, but the primi¬ 
tive fact is clear). 

7 . Final organization.—The organization of all 
these incoherent spirits, united uy chance facts 
(and by nothing but facts) around multiple gods of 
early polytheism, was the result of great labour. 

It must have taken local theologians a long tale of 
lenturies; nevertheless it always presented great 
japs. It can be partly reconstructed by the help 
of the texts of tlie Memphite and proto-Theban 
coffins. The unifying of provincial eschatologies 
under the form of the Theban ‘Book of tlie Dead’ 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World’ 

‘ Hours,’ ‘ Doors,’ etc., of the royal hypogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greate.st aids to tliis work of 
harmonization, whicli adjusted the demons more 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the Kbfffxo^. 

This formation of armies of good and evil, being the final 
characteristic of unified Ejfyptian religion, is too imjwrtant to 
be studied in connexion with demons alone. It will be treated 
in the art. Dualism (Egyp.). For the understanding of the 
iresent article we may note here only the following facts : the 
■rouping around the sun and his companions of former adjutant 
lemons of the Stars, or vassals of Thoth, Horus, Ilathor, etc.; 

<he inverse jnrouping, around the Great Serpent ApOpi anfl hie 
officers, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. Finally a 
;od of order and light, Osiris-R^, is opposed, with all his 
.Hies, to a Sit-Apopi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
jneni^ of order. The struggle continues without truce and 
vith Its fixed dates (see Calendar [Epp.J), until, in the last 
^riod, Sit-Ap6pl becomes confused in Coptic religion with 
totan. This dualism, already developed in the Theban era, 
-hrows light upon the representations of the under world of 
-his period, in which armies of demons, under command of Ra, 
«ar, stab, decapitate, slaughter, and burn legions of the 
■mned. 

The damned are not sinners in the moral sense, 

»ut adversaries of Ra, conquered enemies. This 
ask was reserved for the last centuries—to trans- 
orm hostility to the sun, Ra, into hostility to the 
rioral law of Ra-Osiris; but tlie task wa-s accom- 
lished (see Dualism [Egyp.]). Even the forty- 
wo judges of the Negative Confession are only 
ilent demons with no moral rdle, and quite 
>rtificial; and Shait, the demon who devours the 
ouls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
ioral character. 
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The absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral world appears still more clearly in the con¬ 
ception of the rdle of demons in connexion with 
the living. There is no single Egyptian text in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thou^ts, or even, as in Assyria, 
in sowing seeds of envy, misunderstanding, and 
family quarrels. They are restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie's remarkable book. Personal Religion in Egypt before 
Christianity (London, 1910), shows, however, a class of demons 
in the hermetic literature who play a perverse part (see pp. 42, 
49, 64, 86, 116, 166). But, in spite of the author's efforts to 
assign the first compositions to a verv ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (6th cent.) merely succeeds in 
showing the coincidence of these new ideas with the Persian 
dominion ; this emphasizes the resemblance between these non- 
Egyptian characters and the teaching of the Persian religion. 
We may add that at no time in Egyptian religion is the army of 
demons ever seen increasing its ranks by the soul of a single 
sinner. 

8 . Popular demonography.—The phase of demons 
which has attracted the keenest attention of 
Egyptologists is their rdle in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. The causes of 
this are tlie abundance of information furnished 
by papyrology, the picturesqueness and precision 
which such documents give to the knowledge of 
Egyptian life, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. From a comparative point of 
view, however, such a study does not exhibit 
many of the characteristic traits. An account— 
even highly condensed—of the activity of demons 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require 
considerable space (see Charms AND Amulets 
[Egyp.], Magic [Egyp.]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at tlie command of the magician, 
to bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal; or else they themselves cause these pheno¬ 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see Disease and Medicine [Egyp.]). 

Tlie horoscopic or simply superstitious influence 
of days, the force of the voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carmen^ the chant, are facts 
that apply to all popular religions. The purely 
Egyptian traits are not many; the demons have 
sex (see Hierarcliic Papyrus); there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. The popular 
literature (see the Story of Satni-Khamois) seems 
to indicate the possibility of belief in incubi or 
succuheej but tlie [lassa^es, which are very numerous, 
require to be discussed carefully. The threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
Children [Egyp.]; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, we must remember the restrictions made 
above—the abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to be taken as a laithful 
picture of the actual life of the Egyptians. It 
will be noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst¬ 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chaldaeo- 
Assyria, or demons who dare to attack the gods 
(the combats between R5, and the demons of Ap5pi 
are antagonism^ which is a different thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug¬ 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for evil’s sake, is worth noting. Finally, the 
sum of all the innumerable details supplied’from 
Egyptian evidences shows us a state of affairs (1 
differing only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of the classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, and (2[ 
somewhat similar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middle Ages or 
of the Renaissance. 

As in all religions during decline, we observe at 
later epochs the growth of demoniacal beliefs in 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination of Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
in the tabellae devotionis (see Magic [Egyp.] and, 
provisionally. Budge, Egyptian Magic, or Erman, 
Die dmjpL Rel, ch. vii.). 

9 . Ghosts.—The complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of nersonality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the phenomena relating to 
ghosts. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Body 
[Ef?yP*]) have each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existence. I’he only one of these 
that concerns our present purpose is the khu. 

The etymology of the word khxt, is still very doubtful, and we 
cannot deduce any indication whatever of the primitive r 61 o 
from the radical meaning of the word. The sense of ‘ luminous,’ 
‘brilliant,’ has suggested to several authorities the explanation 
based on the phosphorescence of putrefying Uesh, or on the 
will-o'-the-wisps playing in certain parts of Egypt on the skirts 
of the desert, supjwsed to be tlie favourite haunts of ghosts. A 
loftier interpretation has been proposed, taking the word khu 
as a brilliant spark, a part of the solar substance. But this 
seems to involve the theological speculations which played 
upon the amphiU>logical meaning of the word w'heu solar 
theories held the first rank in eschatological doctrine. The 
signification ‘ honoris or Chnorvs causa,’ wEich would attach a 
complimentary meaning of ‘resplendent’ or ‘glorious'to the 
epithet khu Kiven to the ghosts of the dead, seems more pro¬ 
bable, but has never yet been definitely proposed by the 
Egyptological School. The present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name of ‘luminoms,’ which 
is the intrinsic meaning of khu, and the special soul ‘ which 
shines in the eyes,’ and to which a great many peoples accord 
a particular personality. The observation of the difference 
between the lustre of the living eye and the dullness of the 
dead eye suggested, in Egypt as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘ soul-force ’ having magic virtues of its own (which 
w'ould Justify, besides, all the magic relating to the power of 
the look), and continuing to live after death with the various 
attributes which we accord to ghosts. There Is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this explanation. 

The khu is generally a wretched being. It has 
never been credited with a lofty r6le. It is a 
priori a wandering, unhappy, hungry being, a sort 
of outcast from the great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘spirits’—such as a dead man, e.g.^ who.se 
grave has been de.stroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the attacks 
of monsters. Accordingly, we never find the khu 
of a king or a nobleman appearing in the texts in 
the r6le of ‘ ghost,’ as this rOle is always a humble 
and maleficent one. The attributes of the Egyptian 
ghost, then, reduce themselves finally to those of 
harmful demons, and agree very largely with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
afiUct people with ‘ demonic possession ’ in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreams {q.v.); they find 
their way into the interior of the body of living 
people, and cause innumerable ills (see Disease 
and Medicine [Egyp.]); they appear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and preferably in the neiglibourhood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favourite 
haunts (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires^ passim) ; 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by surprise in a lonely place {e.g. one of the chapters 
01 the Book of the Two Ways, in which a magic 
power is accorded the khu ‘ of taking by force any 
woman he wants ’); or, in order to devour living 
substance, they throw themselves into the body of 
beasts, excite them to frenzy, and cause them to 
die; the khuu of women dying in child-birth aim 
especially at causing infants to die (cf. the curious 
formulse of the papyrus Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter 
und Kind^ published by Erman, 1901 ; see also 
Erman, Religion, p. 158, etc., for other good 
examples of the part played by ghosts ; this belief 
is analogous to numerous beliefs throughout all 
Africa). The khuu of suicides, executed criminals, 
unburied dead, and shipwrecked sailors are partic¬ 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
that the magician of the later centuries applied by 
preference—conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
at his service for his thousand and one evil purposes: 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death by enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those who wished to attract or recall an 
unmithful mistress (cf. the series of tahellae de- 
votionis, the dominating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). The baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calendar (see Calendar 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil * spirits * struggling 
against order (see DUALISM [Egyp.]), just liKe a 
band of plunderers accompanying the real com¬ 
batants. Very seldom do we find mention of a 
Mw playing the simple inoftensive part of a ghost 
(Budge cites one example, in Egyp. Magic^ Lond. 
1899, p. 219, of a khu which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved esp(;cially for the ‘doubles* 
and the ‘souls’ (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 

10 . Conclusions.—The original complete con¬ 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been alBnned rep(;atedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused with the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would require 
a more detailed demonstration than is here possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 


the Mouth, do. 1909, and Book of the Dead, do. 1909 A. 
Erman. Die dgypt. Relig., Berlin, 1906 ; G. Maspero, EtudM 
de mytkol. et d'arch^ol, vol. ii., Paria, 1893, and Contes popu- 
laires*, do. 1908; W. M. F. Petrie, Religion and Conscience 
in Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. A certain number of details 
are given in the manuals of Etfyp. religion of Ermoni (PariBi 
1910), Petrie (London, 1900), Viroy (Paris, 1910), and A. 
Wiedemann (Munster, 1890). The documentation proper 
naturally Oils the whole series of Egryptological monumenUI 
bibliography. See especially, besides the works already men¬ 
tioned, E. Lefdbure, Hypogies royaux de Thtbes, Paris^ 1883; 
and P. Lacau, Sarcophages anUrieurs au Nouvel Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1903-1906. GeOROE EoUCART. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).—Students 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the riciiness of legendary fable which en¬ 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outline it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere¬ 
monies which characterize the religions of primi¬ 
tive man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist¬ 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
be paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them¬ 
selves during historical times. Of these inter¬ 
mediate beings the mo.st important are tiiose 
known as demons. 


lead, by syllogism, to an equating of the spirits of 
the dead with the first gods, in whole or in part. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion. 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely dillcrent category, and the confusion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is either 
an euonymous assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spirits of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
of their activity (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 
Between the nature of ‘ spirits’ and ‘demons’^—all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘ dust of gods ’ from 
which the gods sprang—and the nature of the 
spirits of the dead there is an irapas-sable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘the abyss of death.’ The 
spirits, or khuu, of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who have known physical death, and are 
liable to sutt'er the ‘second death,’ or final de¬ 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual ^ods, who became de¬ 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods of the 
historic period with having been born, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘ doublets ’ 
a physical death. They never touched on the 
third characteristic. And, on the other hand, 
Egypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for whom there was such a possi¬ 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 


I. In early times.—In early religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen¬ 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. 
To the operation of these spiritual powers are 
ascribed such of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
he explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may he tem¬ 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sleep or trance; and that the 
bodies of the living may be possessed by alien 
spirits, as in epilepsy, lunacy, or hysteria. There 
is plenty of evidence that beliefs of this kind 
flourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in medireval and modern times ; and 
the general name of ‘ demons,’ which the Greeks 

ave to certain of the.se invisible but potent spirits, 

as been adopted by modern writers, who employ 
the term ‘ demonology ’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings with a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met with difficulties arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the crude fancies of 
the vulgar in their original form, but are obliged 
to view them through tlie transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the writ¬ 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretation 
of the universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of Hesiod (Op. 12211’., 261 IK) in which he iefentifies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived in the 


Litkraturii. —The provisional state of the sources and 
evidence reKardlng demonology has been noted in the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered together in one work; views on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that discuss Egyptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those in which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following; E. 
Am^lineau, Prolegom^nes, Paris, 1908 (where an exactly qp- 

g osite euherneriatic theory is supported at length); E. A. W. 

ludge, Egyptian Magic, London, 1901, Gods of the Egyptians, 
do. 1904, Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, do. 1909, Opening of 


Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, dis¬ 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible while they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
statement that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind. For the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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where the Greek dal^ovei is employed, like the 
Latin mants^ to denote the spirits ot the departed 
(Lucian, de Luctu^ 24 ; for the evidence of inscrip¬ 
tions, where d^oU dal/xo<Tit^ — dwmanibus, see Roscher, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Pausan,^ 1900, iv. 24). The literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Alcestis described as demons in refer¬ 
ence to their condition after death (ACsch. Pers, 
623 ; Eur. Ale, 1003), and when the Muse prophe¬ 
sies that Rhesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon {d.vOpu)TrobaLfxu)v^ 
Eur. Rhes, 971). See, further, Usener, Goiter- 
namen^ p. 248 If. ; a somewhat dilferent view is 
taken by Rohde, Psyche^t i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they are treated 
with due respect, are expected to snow favour, a 
reference to the ‘ good demon ’ sometimes implies 
nothing more than this(Waser, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which cannot be associated with 
ancestor-worship. In Bceotia a sacrifice to the 
good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the now must (Pint. Qu. Conv. iii. 7. 1, p. 655 E); 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 
pour out a small libation of uninixed wine in his 
honour (Aristoph. Eq. 85, etc.). At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
individual; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him¬ 
self the title of ‘good demon of the world’ (CIG 
iii. 4699). See Rohde, i. 254 f. 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the influence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good illustration is alforded by the story of Euthymus the 
boxer, who fought with a ‘ hero' enshrined at Temesa in S. Italy. 
This was the ghost of one of Odysseus’ crew, Polites or Alybas, 
who had been stoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded hy the townsfolk in order to save themselves from his 
wrath. The practice was of immemorial antiquity at the time 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having 
entered the temple, saw the maiden, and fell in love with her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood his assault and vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, plunged into the sea, and was never seen again. 
Pausanias, who tells the story (vl. 6. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 266 ; Suid. s.v. Ev^vfio?), had seen a picture 
Illustrating the event which he records, and, in the course of 
describing It, he quaintly remarks: ‘ The ghost was of a horrid 
black colour, and his whole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.* The ghost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagyrus, one of the Athenian domes, 
who destroyed the family of a neighbouring peasant for s 
trespass committed on bis sanctuary (Suid. s.v. 'Avayvpwos 
Saifxujv). 

Hesiod {Op, 159, 172 ) distinguished between 
‘ heroes ’ ana ' demon.s,’ and later philosophical 
speculation treated demons as belonging to t 
higher grade of dignity (Plut. de Def, Or. 10 , p. 
415 B). But in stories like the above the tw< 
terms are used without distinction; and heroei 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangeroui 
that persons passing by their shrines were warnec 
to keep silence, lest they should sufl’er iniur 3 ; 
(Hesycn. s.v, /coclrrovas). The belief that a nerc 
is incapable of conferring blessings, and is only 
powerful to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
Fab. 63. 

Other evil demons are represented as specially 
attached to an individual. Thus, the dread an<’ 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shap 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last campaigi 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Plut, 
Brut. 36). Or an avenging demon may be th 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of i 
particular family, as when, in the Agaimmnon o 
iEschylus (1477), after the murder of her husband 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar¬ 
nate demon of the Pelopids, ‘so gross with o’er- 
grown fiesh.* In such capacity the evil demor 
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Iten bore the special title of ‘ Alastor ’; and in 
he Persm (357) the slave Sicinnus, who entrapped 
terxes into a fatal manoeuvre, so that he lost the 
mttle of Salamis, is described by the Persian mes- 
enger to Atossa as having been inspired by an 
•lastor, Sophocles, in referring to an action im¬ 
possible for any one but a madman, does not 
icsitate to say -. ‘ Who would choose this, unless 
maddened by avenging fiends V ’dXcur- 

^bpiav vcKToX [Track. 1235]). It would be easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune; and 

is^ not surprising that the prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im¬ 
posture. Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 
diviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swarmed 
at Athens during the latter part of the 5 th cent. 
B.C., were some who professed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriloquist {^yyaaTpL/xvOoi, aTepyb^iavTii)^ who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro¬ 
nouncements of a demon lodged witliin his own 
brea.st (Aristoph. Vesp. 1019; Plat. Soph. 252 C 
and the sc.holl.). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage magicians, as 
reported by E. B. Tylor in his article on ‘ Demon¬ 
ology ’ {EHr^ vii. 63). 

The notion of a guardian spirit, which watches 
over a man from his birth, directs liis actions, and 
may be either friendly or hostile, was widely enter¬ 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (550 K.); ‘ By 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life.’ This is 
not a literary fancy, but a i)Opular opinion; ‘ There 
are many who have a craven soul, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or \.o may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very dilferent type {Eyth. 
V. 122): ‘ The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom lie loves’ (see W. Headlam, 
in JPh XXX. [1906] 304; Rohde, ii. 316; Usener, 
296). But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word dal/xwv is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti¬ 
cular context. Thus, besides bearing the special 
meaning with which we are now concerned, it may 
be employed either (1) as a synonym of 0f6s, dis¬ 
tinguishable, if at all, as expressing the Divine 
power manifested in action ratlier than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship; or (2) in the 
abstract sense of destiny. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g.y in Eur. Ion, 1374, 
Supp. 692) between the abstract and the concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr. ‘ fate ’ or ‘ des¬ 
tiny’ suggests. That this was the original sense, 
as nas been suggested in recent times (Gruppe, Gr. 
Mythol. 991, n. 4; see, however, Usener, 292), is 
hardly credible. 

We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death leads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead are power¬ 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spirit-like but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. A further step 
is taten when these demons are regarded as capable 
of entering into and possessing human bodies (Uom- 
perz, Grem Thinkers [Eng. tr. 1901], ch. i. §§ 5, 6 ). 
This may be illustrated by the various instances in 
which the human representative is permanently or 
temporarily identified with the Divine being whose 
power he assumes. Hermes became incarnate in the 
ministrants at the oracle of Troplionius at I.ebadea 
(Pausan. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in the viystae (schol. 
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on Aristoph. Eq. 408). Similar is the inspiration 
drawn from the chewing or eating of magic sub¬ 
stances, such as the laurel leaves sacred to Apollo 
(Soph. frag. 811, etc.), or the honey which inspired 
the Thria3 on Parnassus (Horn. A. Herm. 660). 
These are sj)ecial applications of the general belief 
in demonic possession, which is implicit in the use 
of tlie adjectives evdaLjunotf, KaKodaifuaVy etc., and is 
expressed by tliat of the verbs KaKohaLfxovav^ daifiopl- 
^eadaL (Soph. frag. 173), and daifiovdy (Eur. Ehcen. 
888 , with the present writer’s note). The demon 
which took possession of a man’s body was some¬ 
times conceived as a fiery spirit, whicn raised the 
blood to a condition of fever. Hence the fiery 
emblems of love (Gruppe, 849, n. 7), which per¬ 
meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hippocrates found it necessary to combat 
the superstition that epilepsy is due to some god— 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, or Hecate—having taken 
possession of the sick man {Morh. sacr, 592 K). 
rhmdra’s wasting sickness is attributed by the 
chorus in the HippolyUis of Euripides to posses¬ 
sion by Pan, Hecate, the Corybantes, Cybele, or 
Dictynna (141-147); and the sudden illness of 
Glance, described in the Medea, was thought by 
those present to have been caused by the anger of 
Pan (1172). See al.so Usener, 294. 

2 . In the classical age.—Tlio Olympian religion, 
if we may call by this name the impression which 
we receive from Greek literature about the ordi¬ 
nary beliefs of the classical age, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of elements on which time 
has worked an e.ssential change. The demons 
passed into gods; the shadowy gods became defi¬ 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of this process may be taken from the development 
which can be traced in the notions entertained of 
the Nymphs (Gomperz, i. 26). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiads owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In coiir.se of time the spirit is 
separated from its environment: the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but the oak itself is 
no longer animate. Hut the indwelling spirit has 
not yet become immortal; the Dryad cannot out¬ 
live the oak (Horn. A. Aphrod. 257 ; Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 481). A later stage has been reached when 
Homer describes how the Rivers and Nymphs were 
summoned by Zeus to join the conclave of the im¬ 
mortals {II. XX. 7 ff.). We need not pause to illus¬ 
trate the process by which a tribal deity has been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian. Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank in tlie celestial hierarchy, as when the Cory¬ 
bantes are classed as the attendants {TrpdwoKoL) of 
Rhea (Strabo, 472), and the Satyri attach them¬ 
selves to Dionysus. EurynomuSj a grisly demon 
who ate the flesh of corpses, was painted by Poly- 
gnotus among the inhabitants of the lower world; 
he was blue-black in colour like a carrion-fly, his 
teeth were bared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 7). Dionysus was 
sometimes attended hyAkratos^ the potent spirit 
of the unmixed wine (Pausan. i. 2. 5); and Aphro¬ 
dite by Tychon, perhaps the spirit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Robin Goodfellow (Gruppe, 853, 
n. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog¬ 
nized as evil demons (Euseb. Preep. Evang. iv. 23. 
7, 8). 

It has recently been contended (FArnell, CGS v. [1900} 444) 
that the personification of abstract ideas as Divine beings claim¬ 
ing our veneration and worship is to be explained as due to the 
demonic power which was attributed by a primitive habit of 
mind to any outbreak of excessive emotion. Typical cases are 

S noted from the ceremonial observances paid in various parts of 
reece to Shame, Pity, Laughter, Fear (Pausan. i. 17. 1; Pint. 
Clfonun. 9). If the suggestion is correct, it throws a remark¬ 
able light upon the development of Greek psychology. It is ' 


easier to recognise primitive ideas In the deification of Madness 
(Pausan. vlii. 34. 1; and Hunger (Pint. Qu. Conv. vi. 8. 1, p. 
694 A). The Mani» are supposed by Pausanias to be the Erinyes 
under another title, as producing frenzy in their victims. But 
Hunger is hardly to be explained as the concrete embodiment 

? :iven to the sufferings of starvation. Rather we should infer 
hat the failure of the crops through drought, and the wasting 
of the flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irre¬ 
fragable testimony to the operation of a maliraant and super¬ 
natural power. In order to avert such a calamity, an annual 
expulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the character of a 
slave, who was beaten with rods of willow to the words of the 
refrain, ‘Out of doors with famine, and in-doors with plenty 
and health 1 * took place at the town of Ohseronea in Bmotia. 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, tells us that he had 
himself performed the ceremony when holding the office of 
chief magistrate. For its significance, see Frazer, 1900, 
iU. 12411. 

Again, as the crude fancies of primitive super¬ 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en¬ 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, and to become 
associated, in tlie record of a mythical past, with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused with Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Hceotia and 
connected with the story of (Edipiis. The Harpies 
or ‘Snatchers’ (Horn. Od. xiv. 371), another com¬ 
posite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
demons and death-angels had taken part, sur¬ 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phineus, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of tlie Argonauts. They are nearly 
related to the Erinyes and the Sirens—botn 
chthonic agencies ; but, whereas the belief in an 
avenging spirit punishing homicide survived longer, 
and has preserved the Erinyes in literature as a 
potent spiritual force, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-land, and were remembered 
chiefly from Homer’s description of them in the 
Odyssey. The Gorgons—al.so under-world powers 
ana storm-spirits—are hardly known to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Resides these, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive associations. Their names are 
generic rather than personal, and they were rarely 
dignified by a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was Empusa, a demonic apparition that aji- 
peared sometimes at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually changing 
her shape, but could be detected, it would seem, 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri¬ 
bute (see Dem. xviii. 130 ; Aristoph. Ban. 289 fl'.). 
Gello —a name which ha.s been compared with the 
Arabic ghotU —was a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknown to literature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur¬ 
vives in some localities down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is Mormo^ a bogey of the nur¬ 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40; Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 17)—perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Morinolyke—a werwolf [pop/xoiXl/Keiaf Plat 
Phoedo, 77 E, etc.). Another bogey-narne is that 
of Laynia, who was said to have the remarkable 
ower of taking out her eyes and putting them 
ack at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murdere.ss of children, and is sometimes identified 
with Mormo and Gello, as if these were different 
names of the same monster. But in Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality; and she 
has almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
queen beloved by Zeus, whose children were killed 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus ap. schol. 
Aristoph. Pax, 768). To the same class belonged 
Acco and Alphito —words of doubtful meaning 
which perhaps signify * booby * and ‘ grey-head" 
"Chrysipp. ap. Plut. de Stoic, rep. 16, p. 1040 B). 
Ephialtes was the name given to the spectre in* 
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vented by the ignorant to account for the night¬ 
mare which results from indigestion ; and he is 
not always distinguished from E})ialts, the cold 
shiyering-fit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1037). Ephialtes was sometimes 
ligured as the long-eared owl (wros). Owls {arpLyy^s) 
were regarded as birds of evil omen {Poetce Lyrici 
Gr(Eci*y ed. Bergk, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 664), and 
as embodiments of the snirits of the dead which 
api)ear by night to suck the blood of the living—a 
superstition which survives in modern Greece. 

For tJie conception denoted by Keres, wliich is 
closely allied to, and largely co-extensive with, the 
present subject, see the article under that title. 

3. In the hands of the philosophers.—We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated by the })hilo8ophical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. de Anima, 
i. 6. 411« 8) that all things are full of gods, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to explain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha¬ 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such demons were visible as if in actual bodily 

S resence, and were surprised that any one should 
eny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag. 
193 [Hose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and heroes. 
It is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and good health not only to men, but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are estab¬ 
lished by puritication and expiation, by divination 
and by omens (Diog. Laert. viii. 22). Hence 
Aristoxenus (Stob. Flor, 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when he recommends the worship of 
gods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
heroes and subterranean demons, i,e. the souls of 
the dead, after the gods, but as worthy of honour 
corresponding to their degree. Later doxo- 
graphers (Act. Plac. i. 8. 2) join Pythagoras with 
'j’hales, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual substances, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bad demons corresponding to the same 
varieties of soul. There is also attributed to 
Pythagoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
emitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
(Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 41). The popular idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos¬ 
sessed or controlled, was refined and interpreted 
by several philosojihens. To Heraclitus (frag. 
119 [Diels]) IS ascribed the pregnant saying that 
‘character is each man’s demon,’ his inner self is 
hia true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The same thought is expressed 
by Epicharmus in a .simpler form : ‘ His disposi¬ 
tion is to each man a good or bad demon * (irag. 
258 [Kaibel]). Similar but les.s striking is the 
saying of Democritus that ‘ blessedness dwells not 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling- 

E lace of the blessed being ’ (frag. 171 [Diels]). 

)emocritu8 (Sext. adv. Math, ix. 19) explained 
the belief in gods by dcCTading them to the level 
of demons, which he held to be material images per¬ 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived but not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked 
demons, whicn have been cast out of the abodes of 
the blest but return there after a banishment of 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari¬ 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 116, 2). These 
8al/xoytSf as Hippolytus explains, are human souls; 
but they are not necessarily separable entities, 
since the figurative language of tne poem reqiMres 
to be controlled by the materialism of the philo¬ 
sophical system which it expounds (see Burnet, 
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Early Greek Philosophy, 1892, p. 271 ; Rohde, ii. 
178 11.). 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting that he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine si^pi from 
taking a particular course of action. This cus¬ 
tomary sign was imparted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and was manifested on trilling 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. ApoL 
31 p, 40 A), The deduction that Socrates intended 
to imply plat he was guided throughout his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has in recent years fallen into disfavour (see 
Zeller, Socrates [Eng. tr. 1868], p, 82 fl*.; H. Jack- 
son, in JPh V. [1873] 23211'.). But, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly be denied that, in a society wliere the belief 
in the existence of demons was widely prevalent, 
to many of his hearers the Divine sign must have 
suggested such an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gathered 
up the threads of previous speculations and woven 
them into new combinations by the play of his 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with popular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the Dastard 
sons of gods by nymplis or some other mothers 
{Apol, 27 D). The demons are of an airy substance, 
inferior to the heavenly ether, and serve as inter¬ 
preters between gods and men (Epinom, 984 E). 
Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is inter¬ 
mediate between the Divine ana the mortal ; he 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commands and replies of 
the gods {Sy^np. 202 E). This recalls the Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrine previously quoted, and Proclus 
says it is also Orphic ; motiern critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation between the old theo¬ 
logy and the new conception of an inaccessible 
god (Gruppe, 1054). Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as identical with the souls of the 
dead : when a good man dies, he is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of ‘ the wise one ’ (Cratyl. 398 B). 

Every man has a distinct demon which attends 
him during life and after death {Pheedo, 107 D, 
Hep. 617 D). Each demon has his own allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
ciiarge like a shepherd over his flock {Polit, 271 D, 
272 E). The last-quoted passages are drawn from 
the narratives of the myths with which Plato 
diversified his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to be sought rather in a passage of 
the Timeeus (90 A) in which, with a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus, he declares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the supreme form 
of soul within us, the rational faculty which dwells 
in the summit of our body and lifts us towards our 
celestial kindred. 

Aristotle is reported to have assented to the 
belief that all men have demons which accompany 
them during the whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Rose]) ; but it is impossible 
to say whether he attached to it any philosophical 
importance. Xenocrates agreed witn the state¬ 
ment in the Timasits, that the soul of man is his 
uardian spirit (Arist. Top. ii. 6. 112a, 37); and 
e also maintained the existence of a number of 
good and bad demons (Zeller, Plato, etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 693). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably the 
Stoic. The Stoics sought with unwearied industry 
to bring every conception of popular religion into 
connexion wdth their own theology; and their 
doctrine of pantheism enabled them without diffi¬ 
culty to find a place for the demons within their 
system. They were firmly convinced of the ex¬ 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears, 
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their pains and pleasures, superintended and 
directed their fortunes (Diog. Laert. vii. 151). 
These demons are composed of soul-substance, 
which is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main¬ 
tained (frags. 336, 337 [Usener]), at the dissolu¬ 
tion of the body, but, having in itself the principle 
of permanence, is located in the region beneatli 
the moon, and sustained, like the other stars, by 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Sext. adv. 
Math. ix. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention to the matter, explained that human 
souls after death are not sufficiently pure to reach 
the upper etlier, and are restricted to the lower 
level, where they congregate among the demons. 
Hence it is that, with the strictest accuracy, the 
soul dwelling within the body may be described 
as the ‘ demon born with us ’ (Schmekel, Philos, d. 
mittl. Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 256). On the other 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy¬ 
tales : there are no such beings as demons; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate with us by 
^eech or otherwise (Pint. Bi'iit. 37 ; see, further, 
Epicur. frags. 393, .394 [Usener]). 

In writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
Tvrius, Apuleius, and Philostratus, the maxims 
of demonology have come to be commonplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the sources which 
we have enumerated, and partly by the contact 
with Oriental civilizations, which haid become con¬ 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hellenistic epoch (Rohde, ii, 364; Gruppe, 1468). 
Since the demons were regarded as unceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as¬ 
signed a definite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Platonists, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porphyr. Ep. ad Amob, 10; demons 
were first associated with Ayy€\oi by Philo, ac¬ 
cording to Dieterich, Ntkyia^ 61). Hence, as part 
of the machinery by which the apologists of pagan¬ 
ism sought to shore up their tottering edifice against 
the assaults of the Christians, they appear with 
considerable frequency in the controversial writ¬ 
ings of the early Fathers of the Church. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
examine the various methods employed by Greek 
magic for the purpose of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The details will be found 
elsewhere under tne titles Charms and Amulets, 
Magic, etc. It is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shown 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion must travel. But the evidence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is difiicult to 
appraise ; partly because the development of theo¬ 
logy tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
partly because the ritual /acts, even when sepa¬ 
rated from later accretions, are capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
beating of drums and cymbals, and particularly of 
various kinds of bronze vessels (schol. ad Theocr. 
ii. 36), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might be at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions; similarly, the use of iron was effec¬ 
tive against demonic influence (Riess, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 50). When, however, the desire to 
be on good terms with evil demons is held to be 
the leading motive in such various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
dressing of a boy in girl’s clothes (cf. CIR vii. 
[1893] 243), it must be remembered that such 
hypotheses are far removed from certainty. The 
debatable evidence will be found collected in 
Gruppe, 894 ff. 

For demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
ORI’HISM. 


Litxraturk.—T he main facta are summarized In the articlea, 
*.t>. ‘ Daimon,* by von Sybel, in Roscher, i. 938, and by Waser, 
in Pauly-Wlsaowa, iv. 2010. where references are jflven to the 
iess accessible of the special treatises. See also R. Heinz®, 
Xenocrates, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123; J. Tambornino, de 
Antiquoruin Dtc/rtoni^rno, Giessen, 1909. Much useful informa¬ 
tion will be found in O. Gruppe, Gr. MythoL und Religions- 
gesoh.t Munich, 1906 ; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of 
Gr. Re/t<;ion2, Cambridge, 1909 ; A. Dieterich, iVsAryta, Leipzig, 
1893, esp. pp. 40-62; H. Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896, esp. 
p. 292 ffT; E. Rohde, Psychs^ Tubingen, 1907. 

A. C. Pearson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).--It will 
be most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods : pre-exilic, exilic and post-exilic, 
and Apocryphal. 

1. TUB PRE-EXILIC PERIOD.—-1. In the early 
Heb. poems there is but one allusion to an angel, 
and none to spirits or demons. The ‘holy ones’ 
in Dt 3.3^ later supposed to be angels (cf. Ac 7“, 
Gal 3^^ He 2'^), were probably not a nart of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuitronomy^ Edinburgh, 
1896, p. 392ff.). In Jg 5^ we read.: ‘Curse ve 
Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably tne 
angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
J document. 

2 . Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu¬ 
ment. In Gn 3^ cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. There is reason 
to believe that these beings were personified winds. 
They find a counterpart in the winged figures of 
the Assyr. sculptures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred palm tree; hence 
Tylor suggested that they were winds—a view now 
accepted oy many others.* The association of such 
figures with the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life. Apart from the 
cherubim, no other spirits appear in the early 
chapters of Genesis, but Jaliweli Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in the Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (chs. 6-9), the con¬ 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and the story of Abraham 
(ch. 16). In the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
appears as a flame of fire. 

In Gn 16’ we first come upon the ‘angel of 
JahwehJ who found Hagar in the wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as v.** shows, Hagar re¬ 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word here and 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘ angel,’ iiutVak^ is 
from a root which appears in Arabic as I6.ka^ and 
in Ethiopic as la'akuy ‘ to go ’ or ‘ send as a mes¬ 
senger.’ In this case maVak Jahweh means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The ‘ angel ’ is not, accordingly, 
an angel in the later acceptation of the term.^ 
The same is true of the following instances, which 
all appear in J, or in literature closely akin to it. 

In On 18 the word ‘ angel ’ is not used, but Jahweh is said to 
have visited Abraham. The ' two angels' of ch. 19 are a later 
addition to the narrative, and, in the lang^uage of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh’s companions. In Gn 82-^^- a ‘ man ’ comes 
and wrestles with Jacob; he is in realiW Jahweh, though not 
formally declared by the text to be so. This ' man ’ represents 
a ‘mission'or ‘coming’ of Jahweh, as did the ‘angel of Jah¬ 
weh’ in ch. 16. It is probably this ‘ man ’ who is referred to in 
On 48*® as * the angel which hath redeemed me [Jacob].’ In Ex 
32 the ‘angel of Jahweh’ appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, but it was Jahweh Himself who saw that Moses turned 
aside to see the bush (v.4), and Jahweh who spoke to Moses 
(v.l). Similarly, the ‘angel of Jahweh' appeared in the way to 
stop Balaam (Nu 222‘<*-®®). In Jos 6*®-*® a ‘man’ appeared to 
Joshua as the captain of the host of Jahweh ; he was the same 
manifestation elsewhere called the * angel of Jahweh.’ In Jg 2* 
the ‘ angel’ or ‘ manifestation’ of Jahweh moved up from Gilgal 
to Bethel. The * angel of Jahweh ' appeared to Gideon (Jg ch), 
and it is clear from that He was Jahweh Himself. The 

same is true of the ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ who appeared to the wife 
of Manoah in Jg In 2 S 24*4 Pavld falls into the hand of 

Jahweh, who turns out(v.i®) to be His angel. 

In all these passages the ‘angel of Jahweh* is 
* Cf. Barton, Sem. Or.^ London, 1902, p. 91, and the references 
there given ; also Skinner, Genesis, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 89 fl.; 
tor a divergent view, see art. Chrrub, vol. iii. p. 608 tl. 

2 Cf. W. E. Addis, Documents of the Hexaieuch, London* 
1892, i. 24, n. 1. 
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Jahweh Himself, who has come upon some special 
mission. Perhaps it was regarded as a kind of 
partial manifestation of Jahweh, but at all events 
there was no clear line of distinction between 
Jahweh and His angel. These manifestations of 
Jahweh were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, so that, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him : ‘ Thou art good in 
ray sight as an angel of God ’ (cf. 1 S 29», 2 S 14»^* ^ 
19^). At the same time, the term maVak was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
(see 1 S IP 19 and cf. 1 K 20^ Jer 27*). 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahweh are represented as real. 
These are called ‘ sons of God * (b^nS hd-d6h%m) in 
Gn 6^ *, where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have oegotten the heroes who lived in 
olden days. These beings are not called angels, 
and do not appear again in pre-exilic literature. 

3. In the E document the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. 

In On 22 U an ang^el called to Abraham out of heaven to pre* ! 
vent the aacrifice of Isaac. The present text calls him the ' 

* angel of Jahweh,’ but it is thought that in the original form of 1 
the text he was called the ‘angel of God.* In Gn 281'-^ Jacob ■ 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending upon the ladder ' 
of his dream, but they were so closely associated with God that 
he said: ‘This is none other than the house of God.' In Gn 
8111 the ‘angel of God’ appeared to Jacob in Aram, but v.i3 
tells us that he said : ‘lam the God of Bethel.' The angel was, 
then, only a manifestation of God. In Gn 821^* ‘ the angels of 
God’ met Jacob, and he said: ‘This is God's host.' Here 
apparently the angels were a manifestation of God and of His 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex 8 ^^ it was God Himself 
who called to Moses out of the burning bush. In Ex H*** the 

* angel of God * who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. This angel performed the same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (cf. Nu 20 i«). That the 

* angel of God * was practically Identical with God is shown in 
Ex 2320ff*, where God declared that His ‘ name ’ was in the angel 
that should go before Israel. 

There i«, then, no radical difference of conception 
between J and E. In both of them the angel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of Deity Him* 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32^*’^-) the angels 
are apparently the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg 9“ (a passage which G. F. Moore [SBOT, 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem ; and similarly in 1 S 16'*''*-** 18^® 
(a pa.ssage which liudde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit from God is said to have come upon Saul. 

4. This last conception is similar to that in 1 K 
22^®-“, where Jahweh is thought of as surrounded 
by a host of spirits. These spirits were as yet 
undifferentiated. They had no moral character ; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of the tasks which 
they were given to perform. Jahweh Himself was 
responsible for whatever was done ; He lured Ahab 
to his death ; it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits became a lying spirit in the mouths of 
Ahab’s prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Jaiiweh’s court were not the only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. In 
2 K 2** and 6^^ reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of the air, who seem to have been re* 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of fire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed: * The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof I ’ and the other repre¬ 
sents these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army. 

5. There are few other references to angels or 
spirits before the Exile. An early Ephraimite 
narrative (I K 19®) tells us that an angel touched 
Elijah and awakened him. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that an angel of Jah* 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K !*• ^®), while another, 
also late (1 K 13^®), tells that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19*®=Is 37“ we are told 


that an angel of Jahweh smote the Assyrians of 
Sennacherib’s army. Pre-exilic prophets make al¬ 
most no reference to angels, although Hosea (12^) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
This is a reference to the ‘ man * of Gn and 

is the only occurrence of ‘ angel ’ in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Deuteronomist makes no mention 
of angels. One Deut. editor refers to the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33^), but he was inffuenced by E. 

6. One other class of supernatural beings of the 
time before the Exile remains to be considered, 
viz. the seraphim. Our knowledge of them is 
gained from one passage only, Is 6'*’. In his 
vision, Isaiah .saw Jahweh, above whom the sera¬ 
phim were standing. Each one had six wings, and 
they constantly uttered the trisagion. At the sound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
took from the altar a live coal and touched the 
prophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the cheru- 
oim, the seraphim were not angels (i.e, messengers), 
but were attendants of Jahweh. Like the cheru¬ 
bim, they are composite figures, and later Jewish 
thought placed them with the cherubim in Para¬ 
dise (cf. En. 7P, Slav. En. 20^ 2P). 

Various explanations of the name and nature of the seraphim 
have been offered. (1) An old explanation, now generally 
abandoned, derived sArdph from the Arab. 6arv/a, ‘ to be emi¬ 
nent in glory,’ and held the seraphim to be a kind of archangels. 
(2) Dclitzsch and Hommel have connected it with the Assyr. 
iarrdpu, the * burner,’ an epithet applied to the Bab. god 
Nergal, a sun-deity ; but, although an old syllabary save that 
this was the epithet of Nergal in the ‘ Westland,’ no such deity 
has appeared m any real Canaanite source, and is consequently 
improbable. (3) Cheyne (EBi^ art. ‘ Demons') has, under the 
influence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect the 
name of the god Relief, whose name occurs in a Phoen. inscrip¬ 
tion (C/51. 88 ). This he equates with Bdrdph, supposing that a 
transposition of letters occurred—a solution which seems even 
more improbable. (4) Less satisfactory still was Hitiig's sug¬ 
gestion that Bdrdph is to be connected with the Egyptian 
Serapis. ( 6 ) More recently Marti and others have connected 
the seraphim with the Egyptian griffins found, for example, in 
a Xllth dynasty tomb at Beni Hassan. These griffins were 
winged, were guardians of the grave, and in demotic were 
called sere/ (cf. R. Pietechmann, Gesch. der Phonizier, Berlin, 
1889, p. 177 ff.). ( 6 ) Probably the true explanation connects the 
serapnim with the fiery (HfraphUn) serpents of Nu 21 *, and s\ip- 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave the serpent a 
prominent rfile in Paradise (cf. Gn 3), that they worshipped a 
serpent-god down to the time of Hezekiah(2 K IS^*"-), that there 
was at Jerusalem a well called the ‘Dragon’s fountain’ (Neh 
2^*; probably the modern Bir Eyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gezcr In the pre-exilic Hebrew stratum (R. A. 8. 
Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound ofGezer, London, 
1906, p. 76), and that in En. 207 serpents (Gr. fipbucoerev) are 
associated with the cherubim in Paradise, as in the Enoch pass¬ 
ages cited above seraphim are associated with the cherubim. 
In course of time these serpents of Paradise were regarded as 
the attendants or guards of Jahweh, and were given wings, etc. 
to make them composite. 

In pre-exilic Hebrew thought, then, Jahweh had 
three cIsLsses of attendants—cherubim, sjpirits, and 
seraphim. The cherubim and seraphim were 
guardians of Paratlise and attendants of Jahweh. 
The spirits were His courtiers, and might be sent 
on missions by Him. They played, however, a 
very small part. Jahweh Himself was thought to 
appear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
purposes. Such manifestations were called the 
* angel of Jahweh,’ or the ‘ angel of God.’ 

7. Of demons in this period there are but slight 
traces. In the old poem which now forms Dt 33 
it is said in v.^* that the ‘deep ’ {t^hd^n) ‘ coucheth ’ 
{rObe^eth) beneath. Driver has noted (Deut, p. 406) 
that rdbe^eth is ordinarily used of an animal ; and, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiarndt the deep was persunitied in Babylonia as 
a dragon, and that this dragon appears in post- 
exilic Heb. literature as Rahab and Leviathan (see 
below), it becomes probable that Dt 33^® personi¬ 
fied the subterranean abyss as a great dragon or 
demon. In Dt 32^’ Hebrews are said to have sacri¬ 
ficed to shedirriy not to ^El6nh (God). ^ Shedtm was 
understood by the translators of the Septuagint as 
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(lemons, but, as it is made parallel with ‘ foreign 
gods * (cf. v.^®), and is the equivalent of the Assyr 
sidUj or bull-deity, it is probable that it is usee 
here as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root shed became in later Judaism the genera 
term for ‘demon’ (cf. Jastrow, Diet, of the Targ. 
Talmud, and Mid., New York, 1903, p. 1668a) doe! 
not prove this inference wrong. If this view ii 
correct, it makes no difference to our subjeci 
whether we date Dt 32, with Ewald and Dillmann 
in the reign of Jeroboam Ii. ; with Kuenen an 
Driver, about 630 u.C. ; or, with Steuernagel, in tb 
Exile. 

There are no clear references in pre-exilic litera 
ture to other demons, but it is probable that th< 
Hebrews of the period believed that demons in 
habited waste places, and that they endeavoured t< 
propitiate them. The sacrifice to the wildernes! 
lemon Azazel (q.v.) (Lv 16) is clearly a surviya: 
from pre-exilic days, and it is probable that Lilitl: 
(Is 34^'*) was an old wilderness demon. 

II. Exilic and post-exilic canonical 
MATERIAL.— 1 , In Ezekiel the term ‘angel’ does 
not occur, thoiigli in 9^^- and in 40®®^* a super¬ 
natural man aj)pear 8 who performs the functions o 
an angel. In the former passage he directs tin 
marking of idolaters for destruction ; in the latter 
he measures off the dimensions of the new sanc¬ 
tuary. The older belief in spirits survives to some 
extent in Ezekiel. In 2 ^ a ‘spirit’ is 

said to have (!ome upon Ezekiel and filled him with 
ecstatic inspiration. This spirit was one of the 
members of Jahweh’s court, of which 1 K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (cf. Toy, SBOT, New York, 
1899). This usage of ‘spirit’ is found only in the 
earlier chapters of Ezekiel, and in 8 ^^* is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In IP*^- 
the term ‘spirit’ occurs, but it here approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It inspires the prophet to reliexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other parts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits ’ do not 
occur. 

2 . In DeuterO‘Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and in Trito-Isaiah only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. ‘ the angel of his [Jahweh’s] 


supernatural beings. These are called 6 ^ Ad- 
'elOhim, or beings oi the Divine cirder—the old name 
employed in Gn 6 **®. These beings are pictured as 
free to walk through the earth wherever they will, 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to Jahweh. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has become offended and has lost 
his faith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to go forth upon a mission of ex- 
perimentation—a mission which proves most pain¬ 
ful to his victim. The whole conception is ouite 
akin to that of 1 K 22 . In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 
that little is of interest. In 6 ' the possibility of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. The angelic 
beings are here called ‘holy ones.’ In 4^® and 
15*® these ‘ holy ones ’ are said to be less pure than 
God, but much holier than men. The ‘angel’ of 
33 ® (RV) is better rendered, with the margin, 

‘ messenger,’ since Elihu is referring to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. llarton. Com. on 
Job, N.Y., 1911). In 38"^ the ‘sons of God ’ of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
with tiie morning stars. 

5 . In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 
good or evil. Ps 34^ declares: ‘ The angel of 
Jahweh encampetli round about them that fear 
him,’ i.e. he is tlieir protection. Ps 35®- ® declares 
that God lets His angel chase and persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps 78®* declares that God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘the fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.’ Here the angels are personifications of 
the wreath and indignation of Jahweh. Ps 104® 
reverses in a way the pro(;ess, declaring: ‘ He makes 
his angels winds.’ The an^^els as guardians are 
again referred to in Ps 91**^: ‘He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands.’ Ps 103*^ and 148* 
call upon angels as well as men to praise God. Ps 
89®-implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also iinj)lied in Ps 
0.3^®- ** and 148*, where the angels are spoken of as 
he ‘ ministers who do God’s ])leasure,’ and as *his 
lost.’ In Ps 8 ®, where the jiresent text, in speak- 
ng of man, reads : ‘ 'riioii hast made him little less 


presence ’ [Heb. ‘ face ’], Is 63*. The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to the angel mentioned 
in Ex 23**, of whom it was said, ‘ My name is in 
him.’ The term ‘ presence ’ or ‘face’ seems to be 
borrowed from Ex 33**^-, where Jahweh says to 
Moses: ‘My presence shall go with thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiah really betokens a post-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-exilic idea. 

3 . In Zechariah the ‘ angel ’ in the function of 


messenger appears as a fixed idea. The angel 
talked with the prophet, and in this way Zechariah 
received all his prophetic messages (cf. Zee 1 *- **- **• 
u. i 4 . i» 5 B. 10 04 .angel is here clearly an 
intermediary between God and man. Zechariah 
never is said to have seen God. In Zechariah, too. 


w-e meet for the first time with the division of 


angels into ranks. In 2 *- ® one angel is clearly 
the commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission. The ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appears here also 
as a kind of guardian of Israel, since he protects 
the priest, the representative of the nation. In 
l***’^- and 4**^- the angel of Jahweh appears as a kind 
of Grand Vizier among the other angels. Possibly 
this early differentiation of angels into ranks was 
due to Persian inlliience, though this seems im¬ 
probable, for, when this prophecy was written, 
only twenty years had elapsed since Cyrus’s con¬ 
quest of Balnrlonia and Palestine. 

4 . In the Hook of dob we have different strata. 
The prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been composed before the Exile, In it 
Jaliweh is represented as surrounded by a court of 


han God ’ {^elChtm), the reference is probably to 
angels, and the original text was, perhaj)s, ‘sonsof 
xod ’ (b^ni hd-*el6him). 

6 . 3’he Priestly document contains no reference 
;o angels. It conceives of God as far away, but 
ilso as so powerful that He can simply speaK and 
His word is obeyed. It represents Him in liCvi- 

icus as speaking to Moses, but how He sj)oke it 
lever tells. It gives no hint that it was through 
,ngels. 

7 . The same is tme of the Books of Chronicles, 
hich are closely dependent upon P for their point 

>f view. The Chronicler mentions angels in tw-o 
lassages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 Ch 32**. The former 
lassage is ciependent on 2 S 24, and has taken 
ver the angel who inflictod the punishment for 
David’s census (see vv.*- **• **- **- *®- **); the latter is 
lependent upon 2 K 19®, and has taken over the 
itory of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
,rmy. 

8 . Angels do not really appear in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. The word ‘ angel ’ is found, it is true, 
m 5® (Ileb. 5®), but it is probably a reverent way 

f referring to God Himself (cf. Barton, Ecclesiastes, 
n ICC, 1908). The Chronicler had set the example 
ior this procedure by making the angel who 
afflicted Israel stand for God (cf, 1 Ch 21*®* **). 

9 . In the Book of Daniel the belief in angels 
e-appears, and they are thought to be exalted far 
ibove man (see 8 *®"** 10 *®). In 3*® an aneel comes 
n human form to deliver the three children trom 
he fiery furnace (cf. v.*®), and in 6 ** (bxPs angel 
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is said to have stopped tiie mouths of the lions. 
The conception of the division of angels into ranks, 
which was found in Zechariah, re*appears in an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation appar¬ 
ently has a * prince ’ or archangel detailed to look 
after its interests, so that there is a ‘ prince of the 
kingdom of Persia’ (10^^*^), a ‘prince of Greece* 
(10=*<^), and a ‘prince of Israel* The last 

mentioned is Michael, who was ‘ one of the chief 
princes ’ (10'* 12'). Possibly this conception is also 
round in Is 33^'®*, which dates from about 335- 
333 B.C. In Daniel, too, we come upon a new 
feature found in no other canonical book of the 
period: the angels, or at least the archangels, 
begin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
already mentioned, ‘ the man Gabriel * (Gabriel 
means ‘hero or man of God’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel (8'®*'* 9*'"^*)* The giving of 
definite proper names to angels—a feature very 
common in some of the apocryphal books—marks 
another step forward in tiie evolution of the con¬ 
ception. 

10 . Taking the post-exilic time as a whole, some 
interesting general facts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. They are called by a variety 
of names : ‘sons of God,’ i.t. of 'tluhim (Job 1® 2‘, 
DnS'-^®); i.e. ‘gods’ (Ps 8® and perhaps97®), 

‘sons of the mighty,’ i.e. of ’e/fm, lit. ‘gods’ (Ps 
29' 89®); or ‘gods’ (Ex 15"); (jMdrim, or 

‘heroes’ (J1 3 [4]"); shom^riniy or ‘keepers* (Is 
62®); ‘host of the height’ (Is 24^'); ‘morning 
stars* (Job 38’); 'frfm, i.e. ‘watchers’ (Dn 4"<''‘^) ; 
‘holy ones’ Zee 14®, Ps 89’), and ‘princes’ (Dn 
10 '*. *'). Although angels are once identified 

with stars (Job 38’), there is no attempt in the 
canonical books, such as appears in some of the 
apocryphal books, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell the substance of which they are composed. 
The term ‘ho.st of the height’ applied to them in 
Is 24*' is, no doubt, a modification of the pre-exilic 
phrase ‘ host of heaven,’ which was applied to 
the stars. During the last years of the Judojan 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jer 8®, 
Zeph 1®, Dt 4'®); tliey were then considered as 
gods, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As the close of the Exile drew near, Jahweh wiis 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45'*; cf. 
40*®), and in Neb 9® they are said to worship 
Jahweh. Apparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi¬ 
nates and worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 25*, Is 24*' 27' 34®), and the reference in 27' to 
Leviathan, which, as shown below, is a name for 
the Bab. dragon Tiamat, suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the Babylonian 
Creation Epic. 

It has been held by some that the division of angels into 
ranks and the belief in archangels point to the fact that the 
angels originated in the subjugation of other gods to Jahweh. 
The argument in favour of this view is strong. It would seem 
improbable that the development of archangels was due in the 
first place to Persian Influence, for they appear already in 
Zechariah, when Persian influence was too new. The fact 
that in Daniel the different archangels are each the prince or 
gfuardian of a special nation is in favour of the origin suggested, 
for it assigns to them Just the rdle that the national gods of 
the heathen world had performed. 

The functions of angels were various. They 
acted as Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2) and as His council 
(Ps 89’); they might be intercessors for men (Job 
5'), or guardians of the righteous (Ps. 34’), whom 
they bear up in their hands (Ps 91"'-, Nu 20'® [P]); 
Ihey are the guides and channels of Divine revela¬ 
tion to prophets (Zee 1®* "* '*• '*• '®*'® etc., Dn 8'®*’’ 
IQtf-iifr.), they inflict punishment on the wicked 
(Ps 78*®); some of them guard the nations (Dn 
1030.31 jgeneral they do whatever Jahweh 
wishes to have done. 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names. There are only three exceptions 


to this: the ‘angel of his presence’ (Is 63“), which, 
as pointed out above, is a poetic way of referring 
to a pre-exilic idea; and the individual angels 
Michael and Gabriel. These last appear in Daniel 
only, the latest book of the canon to contain any 
reference to angels. They are canonical examples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illustrateu in 
the apocryphal literature to individualize angels 
and to attribute permanent characteristics to 
them. The name Michael, meaning ‘ Who is like 
God?*, was a natural one to apply to an angel, 
though it had previously been borne by a number 
of men (see Nu 13'*, 1 Ch 5'*- '* 6*« 7* 8'® 12*® 27'*, 
2 Ch 21*, and Ezr 8®). Gabriel, as already noted, 
signifies ‘ man of God,’ and was also a natural 
name to give an angel. 

II. The Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi¬ 
ally to the time after the Exile. There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exilic times, it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good and bad. Amos says (3®). 
‘Shall evil befall a city and Jahweh liath not done 
it?’ This evil might be accomplislied through the 
agency of non-ethical spirits, as in 1 K 22'®’^, but 
Jahweh was in reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of the spirit that visited Saul, it might 
be called an ‘evil spirit’ (1 S 16'*'’'); but this only 
signified that its ellects were undesirable, not that 
the spirit was morally bad. The spirit in this 
case came from Jahweh, and He was really respon¬ 
sible. This view was entertained by one writer 
until near the close of the Exile, for Deutero- 
Isaiah represents Jahw’oh as saying; ‘I make 
peace, and create evil ’ (Is 45’). In the time after 
the Exile, men began to feel tliat to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him ; hence the 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. This was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the triumph of monotheism the 
belief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disappear, and those gods whose 
worshippers had been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the prophets so as to be denounced in the 
sacred books, were reduced to the rank of demons. 
From time immemorial, too, the belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From the earliest times, 
ains had been taken to propitiate some of these 
y sacrifices, and such unfriendly spirits now 
became demons in the commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had ^)re8erved the 
memory of a heavenly court of spirits, or 
hd-^eldhtm. It kept alive the memory of how 
some of these spirits hod been commissioned in 
the olden time to bring men to destruction, and 
from this circle of ideas there was born a belief in 
an arch-enemy of good—Satan—who has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Some 
of these demons were believed to inhabit the 
deserts and to roam about at night (cf. Is 13*' 34'*). 
Like the iinn of the Arabs, they were supposed to 
take on the forms of wild animals. Some of them 
still maintained the quasi-Divine character which 
they had possessed before the Exile, and sacrifices 
were still offered to them. Once it is implied 
that the home of the arch-demon is in Sheol 
(cf. Job 18'*). 

Of individual demons, the one that played the 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though he 
appears in but three passages of tlie OT. {a) The 
earliest of these is the prologue of Job, which may 
be pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘ sons of 
Go<f,’ or ‘ spirits,’ who compose the court of Jaliweh. 
Much of the character of the un-etliieal spirit 
which was sent on a mission of evil to men still 
attaches to him, but he has developed heyonu 
this, for he has become permanently sceptical of 
disinterested virtue. He can do nothing without 
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Jahweh’s permission, but his state of mind ii 
tlunight to be a cause of re<^et to Jahweh. In 
consequence of Jainveli’s concern for Satan and 
His desire to win liim once more to a prope; 
attitinle, He permits him to make investigation! 
in disinterested virtue by bringing evil upon Job. 
In this narrative Jahweh is represented as ulti 
mately responsible for the evil, but it is permittee 
fora good end—the scattering of the doubts which 
had invaded the angelic circle and embittered one 
of the courtiers of heaven. 

{b) In Zee 3^ Satan appears to ojmose the high 
priest Joshua before the * angel of .Jahweh.’ The 
‘Adversary’ (for such is the meaning of the name 
Satan) stands in the court of Jahweh as a public 
prosecutor, and, as .Joshua is the representative 
of the nation, so Satan is the adversary or j)rose 
cutor of the nation. The fact that the angel oi 
Jahweh rebukes him shows that Satan has under 
taken his evil opj)osition to the people of God on 
his own initiative and not by Divine permission, 
as was the case in the Book of .Job. His malignity 
is accordingly somewhat more developed, and in 
the cirede of ideas represented by this passage 
Satan really relieves Jahweh of the responsibility 
for evil. 

(c) The only other OT passage where Satan is 
mentioned is 1 Ch 2 P, whicli is a further witness 
to tlie fact that Satan was now held to be respon 
sible for the existence of evil. The chapter 
gives an account of David’s census and of the 
unishment for it, and is dependent on 2 S 24 ; 
ut, whereas it is said in Samuel that Jahweh said 
to David, ‘Go, number Israel,’ because He was 
angry with the people, it is said in Chronicles 
that Satan ‘moved l)avid to number Israel.’ 
Satan is clearly a development out of the group 
of spirits whicii were in earlier days thouglit to 
form J ah well’s court, members of which were sent 
upon errands of disaster to men. 

Another demon who appears in one post-exilic 
canonical passage (Lv 16) is Azazel In 

the ritual of the Day of Atonement it is prescribed 
that a goat shall be chosen ‘ for Azazel,* that the 
sins of the people shall be confessed over him, and 
that then he shall be sent into the wilderness 
by a special messenger and turned loose (cf. Lv 
JQ 8 . 10 . 'pjjg goat is in reality a sacrifice to 
Azazel. The ritual of this chapter is clearly a 
survival from pre-exilic days. It is also clear that 
Azazel was a wilderness demon, and probably the 
sacrifice was originally offered to him to propitiate 
him. It is, accordingly, a survival from a kind 
of worship of fear. The name 'Azd'zU signifies 
‘ entire removal.’ 

Another class of demons were se'JrIm, lit. ‘hairy 
ones’ (KV ‘satyrs’; marg. ‘ he-goats’), who, like 
Azazel, were thought to inhaliit wastes and ruins. 
Is .34*^, in a picture of the future desolation of 
Edom, says ttiat ‘ satyr shall call to his fellow 
there’; and Is 13'^\ an exilic passage, in portraying 
the desolation of Babylon, declares that ‘satyrs 
shall dance there.’ Just as the Arabs degraded 
the gods of the heathen to jinn and attributed to 
them some of the hairy characteristics of animals, 
so these satyrs appear to have been originally 
heathen deities (cf. W. R. Smith, Rel. SemA 120 ff.). 
It is for this reason that Lv 17^ prohibits, for the 
future, sacrifice to satyrs, implying in the state¬ 
ment that they had been the recipients of sacrifices 
in the jiast. Similarly 2 Ch ID®, in reproducing 
1 K 12 ®^—the .statement concerning Jeroboam’s 
arrangements of priests for the high places— 
amplifies it by saying that he appointed ‘ priests 
for the satyrs and calves which he had made.’ 

The shedim which are mentioned in Dt 32^'^ are 
once referred to in a post-exilic canonical writing, 
Ps 106 ®^, where sh^hn is a synonym for demons. 


The word really, as the parallelism shows, refer* 
to the heathen deities of the Canaanites, whom 
some of the post-exilic writers made satyrs, as 
just noted. That it was the intention of the 
Esalmist to call them demons here is confirmed by 
the fact that in the Mishna and Talmud shed is 
the root used to designate demons in general (cf. 
Jastrow, Diet. p. 1558a). 

Is 34 *^ mentions Lilith (RV ‘night-monster’) in 
connexion with satyrs. It is probable that the 
name is connected with the Heb. root for ‘ night,’ 
and that Lilith was a ni^ht-monster or demon 
which was thought to lurk in de.solate places. 

The ‘ horse-leech ’ {'ahlqd) of Pr 30*® was perhaps 
a demon. While there was a large leech to 
which the name was applied, it was also regarded 
by the Jews of later time as the name of a aernon. 
This .seems to be tlie ca.s 0 in the Targ. to Ps 12”, 
which says : ‘ The wicked go round in circles like 
'alu<idy who .suck the blood of men.’ 

In Ca 2 ’ 3® the Sliunammite adjures the daughters 
of Jerusalem ‘ by the roes and hinds of the field.’ 
These are here probably not simple animals, but 
faun-like spirits by whom, as by otlier supernatural 
beings, adjurations could be made. 

In four passages (all exilic or post-exilic) a great 
demon or dragon called Rahab appears. She was 
surrounded by a host of hel{>er 8 , but after a severe 
struggle she and her helpers were overcome by 
Jahweh. The passages are: Is 51® ‘Art not 
thou he who liewed Rahab in piece.s, who pierced 
through the dragon?’; Job 9*^ ‘The helpers of 
Rahab do stoop under him ; how much less shall 
I answer him?’; Job 26’®-*® ‘He quelleth the 
sea with his power, by his understanding he 
smitetli through Rahab; by his breath the heavens 
are brigdit,’ etc.; Ps 89’® ‘Thou bast broken 
Rahiab in jiicces as one that is slain ; thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy 
strength.’ It has long been recognized (see the 
writer’s art. ‘Tiamat’ in JAOS xv. [1890]) that 
Rahab in those pas.sages is simply anotlier name 
for the Bab. primeval sea-monster Tiamilt. She is, 
accordingly, here not a native Heb. demon. For 
the original picture of her and her helpers, see 
L. W. King, Seven Tablets of Crentiony London, 
1902, Tablets ii, and iv. Although Rahab is not 
native to Heb. soil, she plays a considerable part 
in post-exilic thouglit. Jahweh was naturally 
substituted for Marduk in the story circulated 
among the Hebrews, and His worshippers magni¬ 
fied His power as they thought of the might of 
fhis terrible dragon of a demon. 

In at least two passages this primitive Bab. 
monster was known among the Hebrews as 
Leviathan. In Job 3® Leviathan is evidently a 
nvthical dragon capable of darkening the day, 
wfiile in Ps 74’* we read, ‘ Tliou brakest the 
leads of Leviathan in pieces,’ and vv.’*- go on 
to speak of the creation of the sun, the fixing of 
earth’s liounds, and the making of summer and 
winter. In the jisalm, therefore, we clearly have 
a reference to the Bab. Creation Epic, and it is 
probable that the passage from Job refers to the 
same monster. In Job 41 the crocodile is described 
under the name Leviathan, but in vv.’”-”’ the 
de.scription of the natural animal is mingled with 
Blements drawn from a mythical fire-breathing 
ilragon. It is probable, therefore, that Leviathan, 
ike Rahab, was tlie Bab. Tiamat under another 
name. 

III. In Apocryphal literature.—W hile 
but few individual demons can be traced in the 
canonical literature, the apocryphal writings bear 
witness to the fact that the popular thought 
abounded with them. In the Apocalyptic writings 
if the Jews, composed prior to a.d. 100, all the 
main features of belief in spirits, angels, and 
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demons which appear in the canonical literature 
were continued and heightened. There is, how¬ 
ever, a great ditference between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Macca¬ 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Sirach 
mentions only the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (48^^), the writer of 1 Mac mentions 
angels only in referring to this event (7^^), while 
the author of 2 Mac refers to them only in saying 
that the Jews of the Maccabaean time prayed that 
an angel might be sent to smite the Greeks, as 
one was sent to smite the Assyrians (cf. 11® 15^'*)• 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
Exodus it declares that the word of God was an 
:4X3tive ai^el of vengeance (cf. Wis 18^®). In some 
of the Enoch apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is especially true of the 
oldest Enoch apocalypse (Eth. En. 1-36), of the 
Parables (Eth. En. 37-71), and of the Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. This is true of Tobit, the Testa¬ 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the Book of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensified, but, in 
proportion as the writers came under the sway of 
Greek rationalistic thouglit, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. The 
author of Jubilees, in re-telling the story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they appear 
in that book. 

1. In certain writers the old tendency to attri¬ 
bute a spirit to everything still manifests itself. 
The author of the Enoch Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth. En. 60^'^**^), while 
his favourite title for God is * Lord of spirits’ 
(38^*® 39^* and passim). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the spirits of fire, wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, winter and 
summer (Jub 2^), but he calls them angels at the 
same time, and he also terms the ‘watchers’ (an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
(10®). These two agree in making spirits of the 
phenomena of Nature. In a different vein from 
those, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Those 
sjpirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art. 
Belial). Thus, we are told that there are seven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 2^). These seven are 
said to be the spirit of fornication, of insatiable¬ 
ness (resident in the belly), of fighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicanery, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Reuben 
3®'®, Simeon 6’, Judah 20^ Dan 6®, Gad 4^). Later 
additions make the senses and sleep spirits of 
wickedness (Reuben 2* 3^). The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
alter having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Levi 3^). The evil spirit which a man had served 
was said to await his soul as it left his body at 
death in order to torment it (Asher 6®). In most 
of the Apocryphal books the spirits have passed 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2 . Through literary influence there is a slight 
survival of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophanim (serpent- 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to be holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 6P<> 7P, Slav. En. 20^ 2P); but these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
period. 

3. It is far otherwise with the angels, who are 


declared to be innumerable (Apoc. Bar. 59*^). This 
clearly represents the view of several of these 
writers. Thus the author of the Enoch Parables 
declares that the Most High is accompanied by 
1000 X 1000 and 10000 x 10000 angels (Eth. En. 60* 
71*®). Angels were thought to be the agency by 
which everything was performed. Thus, it is said 
that myriads of angels accompany the sun on his 
course (Slav. En. ID- and that 400 take the 
sun’s crown to God at sunset, and return it to the 
sun in the morning (14®-®). How vast must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels ! 

These numerous angelic hosts were believed to 
be divided into ranks. Distinguislied from the 
common mass, the archangels commanded and 
directed others. Thisdivision appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of whose 
leaders is given in the earliest Enoch apocalypse 
and in the Enoch parn hies (cf. Eth. En. 6”* and 69®). 
This list will be further considered in discussing 
demons below. The good angels had similar chief¬ 
tains, of whom Gabriel was one (Slav. En. 21®). But, 
apart from the archangels, the angelic hosts w^ere 
thought to be divided into several ranks. It is 
said in Slav. iin. ‘2U® that, as the Lord sat on His 
throne, the heavenly hosts stood on the ten steps 
of it according to their rank. This implies that 
there were numerous gradations of rank. Four 
angels were called ‘angels of the throne.’ They 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael (Eth. 
En. 9* 40® and Sib. Or. ii. 215), though two }>a.ssages 
(40® 71®) substitute Phanuel [i.e. Penuel) for Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human commanders, so 
the archangels were the commanders of the others. 
Thus in the Testament of J.evi 3®'*- the angel of the 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran¬ 
spiring. This development of the angelic hosts 
into ranks was to some extent reflected in the 
canonical literature, and its later development 
may have been influenced by contact with Persian 
thought. 

As to the nature of angels, the conception was not 
uniform. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men : thus, in all the books that speak 
of them, they are frequently called ‘ men ’ (see, e.ff.t 
Slav. En. 1-7). They are, like men, said to jiossess 
bodies and spirits (Eth. Pin. 67®). They intermarried 
at one time with human w^omen (Eth. En. 7*, Slav. 
En. 18^). Enoch after translation became an angel 
(Slav. En. 22), showing that th^ were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. This view is a sur¬ 
vival of the old conception reflected in Gn 6®'^ 
Gradually another view developed, according to 
which the constitution of angels was quite different 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like that of fire (Slav. En. 29*- ®), and 
to have been made at the beginning of flame and 
fire (Apoc. Bar. 21®); their splendour is said to be 
equal to that of the stars (51®). This view was, in 
some cases where tradition perpetuated the crasser 
view, blended with the other. Thus Enoch was 
thought to have been put through a process of 
purification and glorification before he became an 
angel (Slav. En. 22); and later, when he was per¬ 
mitted to return to the earth for thirty days, an 
an^el chilled his face, apparently to dim the lustre 
of its angelic glory, beiore he descended to mingle 
with men (cf. Slav. En. 36® 37* 38*). The forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, hail, and fog are so designated m Eth. En. 
60*’**®, and the author of Jubilees calls these^ and 
similar forces of Nature indifferently ‘spirits' and 
‘angels’ (Jub. 2*). At the same time angels were 
thought to have definite limitations. Tliey were 
not aole to hinder the work of God (P2th. P2n. 41®); 
they w'ere ignorant of their own origin (Slav. En. 
24®); fallen angels could not see the glory of God 
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(Eth. En. Slav. En. 24*), and Enoch, a man, 
interceded for them (Eth. En. 16*). 

The whole course of Nature was thought to be 
carried on by angelic agency. Myriads of angels 
attend the sun (Slav. En. 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (ch. 19), they guard tlie habita¬ 
tions of snow (ch. 5), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(ch. 6). Spirits or angels control the lightning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 
6013-15), They control the workings of frost, hail, 
mist, dew, and rain ; they preside over the treas¬ 
uries of tliese (vv.^*’‘22). Activities of many other 
kinds were attributed to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En. 8); fiery angels now 
surround Paradise (30^); and angels built the ark 
(Eth. En. 67*). 

One of the important functions of angels was to 
guide and instruct the great apocalyptic seers. The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth, En. 40* 43*), 
and conducted him to tlie first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while Gabriel later took Enoch to God (20*). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es 2^* 5^* 7‘); and Uriel 

was sent to Ezra (4*- ^ 5'®* 7^ 10**- ^). An angel 

revealed to Jacob Reuben’s sin with Bilhah (Test, 
of Reuben .3^®); an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed him the secret of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood (Test, of Levi 2* 5’); an angel in¬ 
formed the patriarch Judah that he should be king 
of Jacob (dVst. of Judah 21®), and announced to 
Jacob the birth of Rachel’s children (Test, of 
Issachar 2‘). The angel of peace guides the soul 
of a good man at death (Test, of Benj. 6^). Angels, 
called ‘watchers,’ came to earth in the days of Jared 
to teach men (Jub. 4^®); an angel, spoken of as a 
‘holy one,’ called to Hagar (17^*); angels went up 
and down the ladder of Jacob’s dream (27*0 I o-ngels 
smote the flames of lire for the three children (v.***). 
An angel told Habakkuk to carry his dinner to 
Daniel who was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took Habakkuk by tlie hair and transported him 
from Judica to Banylon for this purpose and back 
again (Bel vv.*‘‘'*‘‘). The angel Raphael came to 
heal Tobit’s blindness (To 3^^), accompanied the 
youn^ Tobias (fi**'** instructed him how to drive 
an evil spirit away (6. 8*^-), was sent by Tobias to 
Media after money (9*^-)i opened Tobit’s eyes 
7 tr.)^ oflered half the money (12®). 

Angels are portrayed as pitiful; they were in 
anguish when Zion was delivered to destruction 
(Apoc. Bar. 67*); and they are also represented as 
intercessors (Test, of Levi 3® 5“^, Test, of Dan 6*). 
It thus appears that all possible helpful agencies 
were attributed to them. 

As angels were God’s agents for blessing, so they 
were His instruments of chastisement. In the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer was offered that an 
angel might destroy the Greeks, as an angel de¬ 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mac 11* 16**). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
torture (Slav. En. 10**^‘)» It was believed that on 
the Day of Judgment an angel would be appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 10*). An angel of God is 
said to have received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Sus vv.®®* ®®). The word of God was said to have 
been an active angel of vengeance on the night of 
the Exodus (Wis 18^®), and two angels were believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
king (3 Mac 6^*). When Jerusalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four corners with lamps and 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc, Bar 7^ 8^). There 
was also an angel who.se chief function was to bring 
death (21**). Whatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whether good or bad, there was an 
angel to do it. 

The tendency observable in a slight degree in the 
canonical literature to give the angels individual 
names appears in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocryplial literature. 


4. The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Apocryphal literature are of four distinct tvpes. 
Two of these regard the arch-demons as fallen 
angels, but in one type this angel ic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than in the other, (a) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Satan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canonical literature he became the 
great opposer of good have already been sketched. 
In one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, who tempted man and led him astray 
(see Wis 2*^ and Slav. En. 3*^). These writers 
simply took Satan over from the canonical litera¬ 
ture, and his seini-Divine or angelic origin appar¬ 
ently was forgotten. The author of Wisdom moved 
in an atmosphere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angels nor demons played any considerable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
makes much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He probably believed in them,l)ut the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em¬ 
phasis elsewhere. These writers call Satan by the 
Gr. tr. of his name, diabolos, or ‘devil.’ They 
identify him with the serpent of Eden, and account 
for the origin of sin by his agency in leading man 
astray. 

(6) The authors of Eth. En. 1-36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) represent a different type, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instead of taking 
one arch-demon from the canonical literature, they 
go back to the narrative of Gn 6* ^ and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Persian dualism had sufficiently 
influenced their thought, so that matter was to 
them corrupt. That angels should come to earth 
and have connexion witli human wives implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this view was probably given 
by the story of Satan in the prologue of the Book 
or Job. Those angelic hosts who sinned were 
numerous, but they were led by certain archangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently by the 
two writers. These with their followers landed on 
Mount Herrnon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human wives, taught men various sins, some 
teaching one and some another. One taught en¬ 
chantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one who taught the use of 
coats of mail and of swords also seduced Eve (cf. 
Eth. En. 6-9 and 69). These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re¬ 
garded the arts of civilization as having had a 
common origin with sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazel are found, but they play a comparatively 
small part. The r6le of Azazel is more prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger number of these 
angels (and to them are attributed the most hurtful 
influences) are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature. It appears from these names 
that many of them were called by names appropriate 
to angels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord with the theoiy that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. En. 21*) they are 
identified with the stars. Having introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
as the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans¬ 
gression and corruption. They were themselves, 
however, thought to be already undergoing punish¬ 
ment. They were bound and were being tormented 
by a great fire (Eth. En. 21®'^* 64'*®). 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
-hought. In it but onedemon appears,—Asmodaeus, 
—and he is clearly, as his name implies, of Persian 
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origin (but see Ginzberg, JE ii. 217-219). The 
author of this book had so come under Persian in¬ 
fluence, probably by living in the East, that its 
demonology or demonological vocabulary influenced 
him more than did that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, writings of his people. 

(of) A fourth type of thought is represented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. In these works the demon¬ 
ology, while very real and all-pervasive, is made up 
in a rational way, and such contact as it has with 
canonical thouglit is at quite a different point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the world is 
thought to be pervaded by evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil pro¬ 
pensities of man—jealousy, lust, pride, chicanery, 
injustice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus maae 
evil spirits of the sinful tendencies of men about 
them moved in a somewhat different realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6*“^ and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. Over this mass of evil spirits the 
two writers under consideration believed tliat Beliar 
resided. Beliar to them takes the pla(;e of the 
evil in Wisdom and the Secrets of Enoch, of 
Semyaza in the other Enoch books, and of As- 
modams in Tobit. Beliar is a form of Belial (see 
vol. ii. p. 458^ f.). Belial had been used by Nahum 
(P®) as the name of a great evil power. Possibly 
Belial was an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy to see why these 
writers took it os the name of the prince and leader 
of all evil and destructive spirits. 

To most Jews of the period, as indeed to most 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies. As there were angels to accomplish every 
good act, so there were demons or evil spirits to 
peri)etrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
the authors of the Books of Maccabees. The sub¬ 
ject-matter of Sirach as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mac had probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddu- 
ceeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im¬ 
portant part in life. 

Litbraturk.— C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity, London, 
1890, pp. 164-170; W. R. Smith, Rel. do. 1894, pp. 119 ff., 

133, 168, 172; H. Gunkel, Schop/ung und Chaos, Qotting^en, 
1896, pp. 294-309: A. Dillmann, Uandbuch der AT Theol., 
Leipzig, 1896, M. J. Ls^rangc,Etudessur lesrel. 

Pans, 1906, p. 228 ff.; C. H. Piepenbrlng:, Theol. of the OT, 
New York, 1893, pp. 168 ff.. 264 ff.j B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. des 
AT, Tflbingen, 1906, passim ; W. E. Addis, Heb. Rel., London, 
1906, pp. 68 ff., 269 ; K. Marti, Rel. of the OT, London, 1907; 
G. B. Gray, art. * Angel,' in RBi ; G. B. Gray and T. K. 
Cheyne, * Demons,’i6.; G. B. Gray and J. Massie, ‘Satan,' 
ib. ; A. o. Davidson, * Angel,' in If DB ; O. C. Whltehouso, 
‘ Demons,' ib. ; L. Blau and K. Kohler, ‘ Angelology,' in JE; 
L. Ginzberg*, ‘ Aamodeus,' ib. ; K. Kohler, 'Demonology,'<6.; 
L. Blau, ‘SaUn,‘ ib. GEORGK A. BaRTON. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).— i. Pre¬ 
valence of the belief in spirit influence. —The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the ^rave or 
burning-ground, are oppressed with a feelmg best 
describetl as demonopiiobia—the belief that they 
are haunted by evil spirits of all kinds, some 
malignant fiencfs, some mischievous elves, to whose 
agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis¬ 
fortune. Their worship is a worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the l^s 
intelligent classes, being regardetf as otiose and in¬ 
different to the evils which attack the human race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 

Among the Tb&rus of the HimUayan Tarai, ‘ the bhuts, or 
demons lurking in the forest trees, especially the weird cotton 


tree (Bombax heptaphyllum), and the prets, or spirits of the 
dead, lead them a very miserable life. When the last ray of 
light leaves the forest, and the darkness settles down upon theii 
villages, all the Jharus, men, women, and children, huddle 
together inside their fast-closed huts, in mortal dread of those 
ghostly beings, more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers, 
and bears that now prowl about for their prey. Only the 
terrible cry of “ Fire " will bring these poor fear-stricken creatures 
to open the doors and remove the heavy barriers from their 
huts at night. And even in the daytime, amid the hum of 
humari life, the songs of the birds, and the lowing of the cattle, 
no Tbaru, man, woman, or child, would ever venture along a 
forest-line, without casting a leaf, a branch, or a piece of old 
rag, upon the bansati [Skr. vanaspati, “ king of the woods”], 
formed at the entrance of deep woods, to save them from the 
many diseases and accidents the goblins and malignant spirits 
of the forests can bring upon and cause them' (S. Knowles, The 
Gospel in Gonda, 1889, p. 214). 

In S. India, where this belief is even more widely spread 
than In the N., ‘every village is believed by the people to be 
surrounded by evil spirits, who are always on the watch to 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
/illagers. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of palmyra trees, 
in caves and rocks, in ravines and chasms. They fly about in 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down on any unpro¬ 
tected victim, and the Indian villagers pass through life in 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. So they turn for 
protection to the guardian deities of their village, whose 
function it is to ward off these evil spirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cholera, smallpox, or fever, from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village ’ (Bishop 
H. Whitehead, Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 120 f.). Traill, who took 
over charge of Kiimaun in 1820, reported that the population 
was divided into two classes, human beings and ghosts (K. S. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, 1905, p. 217 f.). For other testimony 
to the same effect, see S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, 207 ff. ; 
Sir W. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, 1893, i. 268 ff. ; 
Bishop 11. Caldwell, ‘ The Tinnevelly Shanars,' in B. Ziegenbalg, 
Genealogy of the S. Indian Gods, 1869, p. 150 ff. This feeling 
of pessimism, due partly to racial idiosyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races of 
India from the very earliest times (see H. Oldenoerg, Rel. des 
Veda, 1894, p. 39 f. ; Atharvaveda, SBE xlii. passim). 

2 . Origin and character of the cult of demons 
and evil spirits.—Demonolatry, the worship of 
devils or deuions, is a form of belief in its origin 
independent of Brahmanism or the orthodox form 
of Hinduism, though the latter has in many eases 
annexed and absorbed it (see § I2). The eultus is 
a true form of worship, and here the distinction 
between ‘deity’ and ‘demon’ is unmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox go<ls, 
controlled by true worship or jiropitiation. But, 
like similar forms of popular belief in other parts 
of the world, it is amorphous and ill-organized, 
po8.sessing little or no sacred literature and no 
established priesthood. The most obvious dis¬ 
tinction is between non-human and human spirits. 

(a) Non-human spirits or fiends are ‘ endowed 
with superhuman powers, and possess material 
bodies or various kinds, which they can change as 
they list, and which are subject to destruction. 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil preponderates 
in their character’ (G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavarsa or Inaia^ 515 ff.). The so-called 
Asuras, Danavas, Daityeis, and R&ksasas belong to 
this group, ‘ all personations of the hostile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both which 
have been eventually converted into superhuman 
beings.’ This group as a whole seems to be de¬ 
rived from pre-Anirnistic beliefs, the worship or 
dread of ‘powers’ (ntmina, not nomina), tlie vague 
impersonations of the terror of night, hill, cave, or 
forest. They appear in the Vedas as malevolent 
beings hostile to the orthodox gods (A. Macdonell, 
Vedtc Mythology, 1897, p. 156ft'.). Max Muller 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedic 
evil spirits were borrowea by the Aryans from the 
aborigines of India (Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 1897, i. 212; Original Sanskrit Texts, 
1860, pt. ii. 380 ff.). It is safer to believe that among 
both Aryans and non-Aryans they were the result 
of pre-Animistic beliefs common to both races. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of tlie demon world was co’^'^red by their 
association with the indigenous races. 
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*The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits 
rude speech, and savage veils of the Dasyus, and the suddei 
and furtive attacks which, under cover of the impenetrabl 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on thi 
encampment of the Ary as, might naturally lead the latter U 
speak of them, in the highly llgurativo language of an imagina¬ 
tive people in the first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons • 
or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed o: 
magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. . . 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would either drlv 
the Dasyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead U 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowes 
grade in their community. When this stage was reached, 
the Aryas would no longer have any occasion to compose 
prayers to the gods for protection agairist the aboriginal tribes; 
but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the night 
would still continue ’ (Orig. Skr. Texts, pt. 11. p. 409 L). Hence i( 
was the habit in ancient, as well as in modern times, to personify 
NiSi or Night as a demon ; she comes at midnight, calls the 
house-master, and forces him to follow her whither she will 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or oi 
the top of some high tree ; and it is very dangerous to aiiswei 
her call (JASB 1. [1880] 49 f.; Kathd-sarit-sdgara of Somadeva, 
tr. 0. H. Tawney, 1880, ii. 604; Lai llehari Day, Govinda 
Samanta, 1874, i. 9; NJNQ Hi. [1894J199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt by early man In the 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. It. Smith, ]19fT.); or, as Westennarck 
(MI, 1908, ii. 689) designates them, ‘ beings invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of Nature, the 
wonderful and unexpected, the 8Ui)erstitiou8 imaginations of 
men who fear.’ Hence many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons os inhabiting wild hills or lonely forests. The 
Meitheis believe that their demons occupy hills (T. O. Hodson, 
I'he Meitheis, 1908, p. 120). The Konga Malayans of Cochin 
worship two demoniacal deities named after the rocks in which 
they reside; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, is adored by the Vallans, 
and is said to live In a hill; the Eravallars believe that their 
forests and hills are full of dangerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wild beasts, some of them afilicting particular 
families or villages, and are propitiated to relieve their hunger, 
not in the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the Naykdis worship a group of forest demons, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for his inp;ratitude if the hunt 
proves unsuccessful (L. K. Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 

1 . 41, 239, 47, 53). Trees are also a favourite demon-haunt 
(Tylor, Pritn. Cult.^, 1873, ii. 221). The Izhuvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons ; and, when it is proposed to cut 
a tree, a notice to the demons is written on the bark informing 
them that it is Intended to eject them (Iyer, i. 281; cf. Crooke, 
PR^, 1896, ii. 90 f.; R. V. Russell, Census Hep. Central Pro^ 
Vinces^ 1901, i. 92). Many of the non-Aryan tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the Juflngs, 
Santals, Oraons, Cheros, Kandha, and Uauris (Risley, Trwes 
and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 363, ii. 233, 145, i. 202, 403, 80). 
The Todas believe that, before they were created, their gotls 
occupied the Nilgiri Hills; they now reside in heights close 
to the Toda hamlets (Rivers, The Todas, 1906, p. 182 fl.). In 
the same class are the water spirits or deities found all over 
the country, which are malevolent, and drag down unwary 
travellers—an idea which appears in the classical tale of 
Narcissus (Crooke, i. 42 ff. ; Frazer, GB'^, 1900, i. 293). These 
Rak^sas, Danavas, or Daityas still maintain their position in 
popular belief, the tradition surviving through the study of the 
Epic literature and the older collections of folklore, like the 
J&takas or the tales of Somadeva. 

(6) Human spirits. —The second and much more 
important class of evil spirits is that of the ghosts 
of human beings, known collectively as Bhuta 
(Skr. rt. bhUf ‘to become, be’). In contradistinc¬ 
tion to the fiends or non-hurnan spirits, these are 
the malimant spirits of men, which for various 
reasons cherish feelings of hostility to the human 
race, and, if not expelled or propitiated, do endless 
mischief. Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the belief that disease and death are the 
result of the normal or abnormal processes of 
Nature is only imperfectly realized; and these and 
other calamities are regarded as the work of evil 
spirits, sometimes acting on their own initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

3. The Bhuta: their characteristics. —In S. 
India three terms are u.sed to designate these 
spirits— Bhuta^ Preta, PUdehn, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to all three classes. 

‘ These beings, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimely or violent deaths, or been deformed, 
idiotic, or insane; afflicted with fits or unusual ailments; or 
drunken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise die- 
tinction between the three classes is that the Pr6ta (Skr. rt. pri, 

" to depart from life ”) is a ghost of a child dying in infancy, or of 
one born deformed, imperfect, or monstrous-events attributed 
to neglect in performing certain ceremonies prescribed during 
the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of the 


embryo are forming in the womb : such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. The Pii^ha (“flesh-eater J, on 
the other hand, is derived rather from mental character¬ 
istics, and is the ghost of madmen, habitual drunkards, the 
treacherous and violent-tempered. . . . Bhiitas emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, accident, 
suicide, or sentence of law ; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of 
any well-known had character is a source of terror to all his 
neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a Bhuta or demon, as 
powerful and malignant as he was in life* (M. J. Walhouse, JAl 
V. 408 f.). They are represented with small thick bodies, 
of a red colour, with pigtails round their heads, horrible faces, 
the teeth of a lion in their mouths, and their bodies covered 
with ornaments (Caldwell, in Ziegenhalg, 163). In the Deccan 
they live in large trees, empty houses, or old wells; they often 
appear as a deer, a tall figure, a strange ox or goat; if a person 
sleeps under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhuta, or jostles one on the road, he falls sick or 
some ill-luck befalls him (BG xviii. pt. i. 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhuta and Preta, like the European Vampire, are believed to 
take possession of a corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
appear in the form which they possessed when living; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak as they please; afflict 
him with fever or other disease ; appear as animals, and frighten 
people by vanishing in a flame of fire; remain sometimes In¬ 
visible, and speak only in whispers; a Bhuta has been known 
to come to fisticuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down in a strange place; cases have been reported in which 
women have been found with child by them; when a Bhiita 
appears in a tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, to which 
every passer-by adds one ; if stones be not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, which is hence known as the ‘ Rag-uncle ’ [cf. 
Hartland, LP, 1895, ii. 175 ff.; Crooke, PH'^ i. 161 ff.] fDal- 
patram D.ayi, ' Bhoot Nihundh,’ In A. K. Forbes, lids Aldld, 
644 ff.). The Bhuta eat filth, and drink anv water, however 
impvtre; they cannot rest on the ground, and for this reason a 
peg, or brick, or bamboo pole is placed at their shrines on 
which they may sit or perch ; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
a nasal tone, and hence ‘goblin speech’ (pUdeha bhd^a) is 
the term applied to the jargon in the medioeval drama and 
in modern English (Pli'^ i. 238); those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while othei's, like the ghost of a 
negro, are black and specially dreaded (ib. i. 236 fl.). As a rule 
they are helpless by day, and move abroad at niglit; but mid¬ 
day, when they cook, and evening are specially dani^erous 
times, and women should not move about, especially at midday, 
unprotected (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vi. 
230; A. K. Iyer, i. 160; BG xviii. pt. i. 292; PNQ iv. 132; 
cf. the similar classical belief [Theocr. Idyll, i, 15; Lucan, 
Pharsal. Hi. 423; R. Uocld, Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, 
1892, p, 181 ; J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, 1886, p. 86]; cf. also art. 
LKNDAR (Celtic], vol. jii. p, 82). 

4. Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreigner. —Of these clas.se8 of Bhuta the most 
dangerous are the spirits of tlie murdered, the 
unsati.sfied, and the dreaded foreigner. 

(a) Spirits of ilte murde,red .—All over the world 
the ghost of a murdered ])erson is believed to 
cherish an angry passion for revenge (Westermarck, 
418 f.). ISome of the most dangerous Bhiita are 
of this class. 

In Coorg the demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. Elmakaltai, mother of seven sons, who was 
buried as a sacrifice under the walls of the Kolhapur fort (cf. 
oke, ii. 173 ff.), causes food supplies to dwindle, the milk to 
} no butter, and the cattle to sicken ; the Oraons distinguish 
three classes of such demons, who are known as the Bhiila, 

‘ wanderers who have lost their way,’ including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (O. Richter, 
Manual of Coorg, 1870, p. 166; Mem. As. Soc. Benaal,^ 1906, i. 
.401.). Several of the most widely revered local deities of N. 
ndia are the spirits of persons, particularly Brahmans, who 
lave lost their lives in some tragical way, and the ghosts of dead 
landits, or of those who were slain by tigers or other wild 
inimal9(E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 196 fl.; Crooke, 
i. 191 ff.,ii. 213 f.). 

Hence comes the conception of a special Brahman 
demon, known as Brahrna-raksasa, Brahma-dait^a, 
Bralirna-purusa, or popularly as Brahm, the spirit 
if a murdered Brahman. The Brahman being 
limself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
ipecial potency for good or evil. In Bengal 
such spirits are specially powerful and malicious. Sometimes 
.hey are represented as a headless trunk, with the eyes looking 
roin the breast. They ere believed to inhabit large trees by 
ihe side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw 
(tones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights, and 
voe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
'or offence(^.gr. by unwittingly felling the tree in which they have 
taken up their abode), or who was in any way responsible for his 
Jeath. He can only escape the evil consetjuenoes by making 
.he BArhjim his family deity and worshipping him regularly^ 
Galt, i. 198; Crooke, ii. 78). In W. India the rulers of the 

1 Hereafter cited as MASS. 
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State of 8ft.vantv&<^ are afflicted by the demon-spirit of a 
Brihman killed in the 17th century. He is particularly ex¬ 
cited if any one uses his seal of office, and down to the present 
day a Brahman is always employed to seal the State papers 
(BG X. 440). In the Deccan the lirdhma-samandh, the spirit ot 
a married Br5.hman, haunts empty houses, burning-grounds, 
river-banks, seldom attacks people, but when he does attack 
them it is difficult to shake him off (ib. xxiv. 416). In the same 
region the Brahma-purusa is the spirit of a miser Brahnian, 
who died in grief, intent on adding to hie hoard ; when he lives 
in his own house, he attacks any member of the family who 
spends his money, wears his clothes, or does anything to which 
in life he would have objected (ib. xviii. pt. i. 668 f.). 

(d) Those who have left this world with unsatisfied 
desires. —The spirits of the unhappy or unsatisfied 
fall into several groups:— 

(a) Unhapjyy widows and widowers^ childless 
women. —Among these the most dreaded is the 
Churel, Churail, Chiidel, Chudail, or the Alwantin, 
as she is called in the Deccan—the spirit of a 
regnant woman, one dying on the day of child- 
irtli, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Panjab she appears as a pretty woman, with her feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous to members of 
her own family (PJVQ ii. 168 f.). Among the Oraons, when the 
exorcist forces her to appear in the flame of his lanjp, she looks 
like the pakini, the common type of ogress; but her feet are 
distorted, she is hunch-backed, and has a large hole in her 
belly like the hollow in a tree (MASB^ 1906, i. 140). In Madras 
a woman who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
suicide or accident, becomes a she-devil, known by the 
euphemistical title of Mohani, ‘the charmer,’ and she so 
oontinues until her normal term of life is over (iV/JVQ i. 104). 
In the Deccan the Jakhin (Skr. yak^iiii, rt. yakf, ‘to move’) 
is the spirit of an uneasy married woman, who haunts bathing 
and cooking rooms, attacks her husband’s second wife and 
children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies and returns them after a 
time (BG xxiv. 416). The spirit of a deceased husband or wife, 
particularly the latter, is most dangerous to his or her successor. 
This is, in part, an explanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castes to widow-marriage, of the custom of performing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation of the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel evil 
spirits (R. E, Knthoven, Bmnbay Cenaua Rfp-t 1901, i. 208). 
Among the Kolis of Ahmadnagar a widow bride is held to be 
unlucky for three days after her marriage, and must take care 
that no married woman sees her until that period is over; if 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband should 
fall sick, the medium, when consulted, ustially reports that it 
is caused by the spirit of her first husband, who is annoyed 
because his wife has married again; the bride has to give a 
feast, spend money in charity, and wear in a copper case round 
her neck a tiny image of her late husband, or set it amon^ the 
household gods (BG xvii. 206). Such amulets are known in the 
Paniab as ‘ the crown of tlie rival wife ’ (aaukan maunl), and 
to them all gifts made to her are presented as a measure of 
precaution (II. A. Rose, Cermis Rep,, 1901, i. 121). Sometimes 
the widow wears a gold-wire bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, in the name of her deceased husTiand, feeds a 
Brahman woman whose husband is alive, and gives her clothes 
(BG xxii. 814). When a widow of the Let tribe in Bengal 
marries again, her second husband is usually a widower, and 
he places the iron bangle of his first wife on the arm of her 
successor (E. A. Gait, i. 421). In the Deccan the Aar& is the 
spirit of a young woman who committed suicide after bearing 
one or more children ; she attacks young women, and must be 
propitiated by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, red powder, 
and a bodice (BG. xviii. pt. i. 663). The Hadal or Hedali, the 
spectre of a woman dying in pregnancy or childbirth, is plump 
in front and a skeleton behind, lives in wells, trees, or dark 
corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
as a beautiful woman, lives with men until her fiend nature or 
spectre form is discovered (ib. xviii. pt. i. 664). The corpses of 
women dying under such circumstances are often burnt in 
order to prevent sorcerers from digging them up and using the 
unborn fmtus or the bones of the mother for purposes of Black 
Magic (ib. xxiii. 201; A. K. Iyer, i. 77 f.). 

(/3) Unhappy children and the unnmrried. 
Under the innuence of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with unsatisfied desires 
become malignant, children and unmarried personc 
are included in the army of evil spectres. 

In the Him&laya, the Tol& or Mos^n (the latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres^ are the spirits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing in the form of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, banished from the society of other spirits, 
living in wild and solitary places, sometimes prowling about in 
the form of bears or other wild animals. They are, as a rule, 
harmless, and their present estate is only temporary, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
shapes (Crooke, i. 261; Oakley, 218). 

The spirits of the unmarried dead form a large 
group. 

In a. India such spirits are CAlled Virika (Skr. vita, ‘ heroic, 
'eminent’), ‘and to their memory have small temples and 


mages erected, where offerings of cloth, rice, and the like are 
iiade to their manes. If this bo neglected, they aj^pcar in 
[reams, and threaten those who are forgetful of their duty' 

F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Cauar^, and 
iMalubar, i. 369 ; of. ii. 120, 162, where the name is extended to 
he spirits of bad men, who afflict the living). In Kanara, if 
leglected, such spirits send pestilence among men and sheep, 
,nd disturb people by dreams and nightmares (BG xv. ])t. i. 
300). In the Deccan the Jhoting is the spirit of a youth dying 
inmarried and leaving no relatives; it lives in trees, ruins, or 
mrial-grounds, is most faithless and can bo bound by no oath, 
•ersomlies absent husbands, leads wayfarers into pools ana 
irowns them, waylays postmen, who are safe so long as they 
lo not lay down their nags (BG xviii. pt. i. 654). Elsewhere 
the Jhoting is tho ghost of a low-caste Hindu who died with 
insatislled desires, wears no clothes, and lets his hair flow 
oose; he lives in a house of his own, but, if this be burnt oi 
pulled down, he removes to a river or well; he fears to enter 
sacred places, or to attack persons learned in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of their religious duties (i6. xxiv. 417). 

In the Deccan those who die after the rite of thread-girding 
and before marriage become evil spirits, known as Munja(Skr 
nuflja, ‘the fibre girdle of the Itr.ahman’) or A^havar (Skr 
Mavar^a, ‘eight years old’) (ib. xviii. pt. 1. 639). Such 
ipirits are greatly feared in the I’anjab, where they are known 
)y the euphemistical title of ‘father’ (pitd)\ shrines are 
irectetl to them near tanks, and offerings are mode (NINQ v. 
179). A t} 7 )ical case of the deification of the unmarried is 
.’ound in the cult of DulhA Deo, ‘ the deified bridegroom,’ which 
seeing to have originated in the Central Provinces, where a 
bridegroom on his wedding Journey was killed by a tiger or in 
some other tragical way ; at marriages a miniature coat, shoes, 
.nd bridal crown, with a little swing to amuse the child, are 
iflered to him (R. V. Russell, 1. 80; Crooke, i. 119 ff.). In the 
PanjAb, under the inlluence of Vai^ava beliefs, he is said to 
-•cpresent the relationship of Ood to the human soul, exhibited 
as that of a lover to his mistres-s (H. A. Rose, i. 130). For 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into stone, see 
J. Grimm, Tent. Mythol., Eng. tr., 1888, iv. 1446 ; W. C, Borlase, 
Dolmens of Ireland, 1897, ii. 549. 

(c) Spirits of foreigners .—The same feelings of 
awe or fear naturally attach to the spirits of dead 
"oreigner.s, whose valour, cruelty, or other qualities 
lave impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At SahAranpur a MusalmAn named Allah Bakhsh, who died 
in a state of impurity, has become a dangerous demon, 
worshipped by the lower castes of Hindus (MIMQ v. 183) 
Such a spirit is known by the euphemistical title of Mamduh 
‘praised,^ ‘famous,’ or as Najis, ‘the impure one.’ He wears 
MusalmAn dress, with his hair on end, and carries branches in 
his hands; even the Pir, or saint, sometimes becomes hostile to 
people who unguardedly sit upon his tomb, spit at It, or in 
other ways annoy him (t7>. v. 106; BG xxiv. 416f., xviii. pt. i. 
554). People resort to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
Alam Pir, at Muzaffargarh in the PanJAb, to procure release 
from such spirits. In fact, the Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the demonology of their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours, and exorcism and the modes of securing control of evil 
spirits have become important branches of science (G. A 
Hcrklots, qanoon-e-Islam, 1863, p. 201 ff. ; BG ix. pt. ii. 147 fl.) 
In the same way the dread spirits of Europeans are propitiated 
That of a certain Captain Pole, killed at Travancore in 1809, is 
appeased with gifts of spirits and cigars (JASB 1. 104; E 
Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 1906, p. 296 f.). Similar cases 
of the propitiation of the spirits of European men and women 
are common in various parts of the country (Crooke, ii. 199 ; 
BO xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. iii. 447 ; NINQ ii. 93 ; PNQ ii. 133). Hi 
some places, however, such spirits are regarded as kindlv, as in 
the cases of General Raymond, who died at HaidarabAd in 1798, 
and Colonel Wallace, who died in the Deccan in 1809 (8. H. 
Bilgrami and C. Willmott, Hist, and Descr. Sketch of H.H. the 
Nizam's Dominions, 1883, ii. 600 ff. ; BG xviii. pt. iii. 447 f.). 

Modes of repelling or conciliating evil spirits. 

arious methods are eriqiloyed to repel or con¬ 
ciliate evil spirits. If the spirit after death is to 
pass to the home of the Titri, or sainted dead, or to 
undergo the necessary stages of transmigration, it 
is necessary that the funeral rites (iraddha) shall 
have been duly performed (see Ancestor-wor.ship 
[Indian], vol. i. j>. 450IV.). Hence the family spirit is 
usually benevolent, if care l)e taken to provide for 
its wants. Thus arises the very common classifica¬ 
tion of spirits into the ‘ inside * and the ‘ outside ’ 
—the former usually friendly; the latter, being 
foreigners, usually nostile. The Oraons divide 
their spirits into those of the house, the sept, the 
village, and the Bhula, or dangerous wanderers 
(MASB, 1906, i. 138). In the Deccan there are 
* home ’ and ‘ outside ’ spirits, the latter not being 
greatly feared, because, though every field has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see § 9), who are more powerful and able to control 
them. The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into the protecting family deity, like Gumo Go^&in; 
the Male god who dwells in the house pillar, oi 
Dharma PennCl, the Kandh god of the family oi 
tribe (Risley, ii. 58, i. 403). 

In any case, after a time, usually represented by 
the period of human memory, the spirit automatic 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source o] 
danger to the survivors. 

In the Deccan the life and influence of a Bhdta last for four, 
and the evil conditions of haunted places for two, g^encratloni 
{BG xviii. pt. i. 666); the Hpon of Upper Burma worship onlj 
their fathers and mothers {Gazettesr upper Burma, i. pt. L 668, 
600; cf. Crooke, I. 178). 

When the inability to perform the funeral ritea 
and the consequent restlessness or inaliciousnesa 
of the spirit are due to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of dcatli occurring in a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in elligy. 

Among the Oaros, when a man dies away from his village and 
cannot be crematecl at home, the relatives buy a nunibcr of 
cowrie-shells and put them in a pot to represent the bones of 
the dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in which they are de¬ 
posited (A. Playfair, 7'he Garoi, 1909, p. Ill), In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, the corpse is represented by branches 
of the sacred Butea frondosa tree—the head by a coco-nut; 

C earls, or, failing them, cowrie-shells, for the eyes; the whole 
elrig covered with paste made of ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skin representing the cuticle; the officiating 
priest, by the use of magjcal fonnulw {mantra), infuses life into 
the image, the animating principle being represented by a lamp 
placed close by; when tiie lamp goes out, the usual funeral 
rites are performed {NI^Q iii. 201; cf. BG xviii. pt. i. 564). 
When the death of a relative occurs under an unlucky constella¬ 
tion in a Brahman family, a special quieting rite {idnti) is per¬ 
formed to appease the uneasy spirit. 

Even in tlie case of those dying in a natural way, 
precautions are taken to prevent the spirit from 
returning to its original home from the burial- or 
cremation-ground. 

Among the Madras tribes, when a Bavuri is being burled, the 
friends say : ‘ You were living with us; now you have left us. 
Do not trouble the people ’; the spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly adjured not to worry his widow; ‘ Do not send sick¬ 
ness on her children. Her second husband has done no harm 
to you. She chose him for her husband, and he consented; O 
man, bo appeased ! O unseen o/ies! O ancestors! be you 
witnesses* (Thurston, i. 179, vi. 321). When the corpse of 
a Taunglha is carried outside the house, the chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying : ‘ As a stream divides countries, so 
may the water now poured divide us 1 ’ {Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
i. pt. L 657). 

Another plan is to endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not find its way back, by 
taking it out of the house feet foremost, or through 
a door not usually opened for ingress and egress. 

The Meltheis never carry the corpse over the threshold of the 
main door ; sometimes a hole is cut in the wall, or the tiny side 
entrance is used (Hodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return cut away the house ladder, and creep in through a hole cut 
in the back wall, in order to baffle the ghost (Risley, ii. 34). A 
similar device is that of making the corpse-bearers change places 
on the road to the grave, and turn the corpse in the opposite 
direction {BG xviii. pt. i. 424; ix. pt. i. 48). With the same 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving 
the cemetery (Crooke, ii. 66 f.), the evil influence being com¬ 
municated through the sight (& Crawley, The Myitic Roie, 1902, 
p. 116 ; FL xviii. [1907] 846). 

Sometimes the repression of the evil spirit is 
secured in a physical way. 

The thumbs and great toes of the co^se are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from ‘ walking,’ or it is tied up in a cotton 
bag, as among the Bhotiyas (I'layfair, 100; Thurston, iil. 104, 
iv. 87H 494, v. 483, vii. 83 ; Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt i. 657; 
MASS, 1906, L 109X Amon^ the Kovis of Madras, when a girl 
dies of syphilis, a fish-trap is erected to catch the spirit, and 
prevent it from entering the village (Thurston, iv. 66). Some 
people, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to scare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between the grave and the house (Crooke, ii. 67 ; Risley, ii. 76). 
With the same intention, the names of deceased relatives are 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their spirits; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names of their deceased CTand- 
father; women, of their grandmother (Sir R. Temple, uensus 
Rep. Andaman Inlands, 1901, i. 253). One reason given for the 
wide-spread custom of shaving after a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners so as to deceive the pur¬ 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter in which it may hide and 
cling to the mourner (Frazer, JAIxy. [1886] 99). To prevent 
the spirit rising from the grave and ' walking,* it is a common 
practice, particularly among menial castes, to bury the corpse I 


face downwards, and to pile stones and thorns on the ^rave 

S ’hurston, iv. 322, 374, vii. 426; Gait, i. 419; Crooke, 

G xxii. 196 ; cf. R. S. Hardy, Rantern Monachism, 1860, p. 822). 
Precautions in the case of more dangerous spirits. 
—Precautions of this kind are more urgent in the 
case of spirits specially maligniant. 

In the case of the Churel, sometimes the corpse of a woman 
dying pregnant is cut open and the child removed; or the spirit 
is scared by Are, earth, and water; or iron nails are driven into 
her fingers, and the thumbs fastened together with iron rings 
(Crooke, i. 272 £f.). The Orions carry the corpse of such a woman 
to a distance, break the feet above the ankles, and twist them 
round, bringing the heels in front, into which they drive long 
thorns; they bury her deep in the earth face downwards, and 
place with her corpse the bones of an ass, reciting the anathema : 
* If you come home, may you turn Into an ass 1 ’; the roots of 
a palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse : * May 
you come home when the leaves of the palm wither I'; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seeds along 
the road, saying: * When you try to come home, pick up all 
these 1 * {MASB, 1906, i. 140). This last charm is very common, 
and is one of the usual Impossible tasks found in the folk-tales 
(Crooke, i. 273 f, ; BG xix. 134, xxiv. 417; Steel-Temple, Wide- 
avtake Stories, 1884, p. 430). These precautions, under Brilhrnan 
guidance, have been elaborated inio a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during the menstrual period, after the sixth month 
of pregnancy, and within ten days after childbirth {BG xviii. 
pU i. 561 f.). 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the curious rite of marriage witli the dead (cf. 
Frazer, Pausanias, v. [1898] 38911’.) — a custom 
which in India seems to prevail only in Madras 
and among some Burmese tribes. 

When a Toda boy dies unmarried, a girl is selected ; her hea<l 
is covered by her father with a mantle, and she puts food into 
the pocket of the mantle of the dead ; the Nambutiri Brahmans 
perform the rite of tying the marriage necklace on a dead un¬ 
married girl (Rivers, 367, 701; Bull. Madr. Mus. iii- 61). The 
disgusting custom of enforced sexual connexion by a male with 
such a dead girl, ascribed by Abb6 Dubois to the Niyars, seems 
to be based on a njisunderstanding of this rite of mock mar¬ 
riage (J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies'^ 1906, p. 16f.). Besides the Todas and Nambutiris, 
leveral S. Indian tribes perform this mock marriage, such as 
he Badagas, Billavas, and Komatis, while among the Pallia and 
Viniyans the dead bachelor is solemnly married to the arka 
plant {Calotropis gigantea) (V. N. Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, 1906, ii. 269; Thurston, L 117, 260 f., iii. 334, v. 197, 
vi. 22, vii. 315). Among the Chins of Upper Burma, if, before 
the great contracting ceremony is completed, either party dies, 
the rites are contin\ied with the corpse, which is kept unburied 
until the rite is finished ; in this they probably follow the custom 
well established among the Chinese {Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
i. pt. ii. 303; J. J. M. de Groot, Rel. Syst. o/China, 1894, ii. 
JOOff.; J. H. Gray, China, 1878, i. 216fl.X 
6 . Possession by spirits.—Po.ssession by evil 
ipirits or demons is of two kinds: 

* The theory of embodiment serves several highly Important 
purposes in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the ojie hand. 

It provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid exalta¬ 
tion and derangement, especially as connected with al)normaI 
utterance, and ttiis view is so far extended as to produce an 
almost general doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to " lay ” a hurtful spirit in some 
foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
ipirit for his service in a material object, to set it up as a deity 
for worship in the body of an animal, or in a block or stone or 
mage or other thing, which contains the spirit as a vessel con¬ 
tains a fluid; this is the key to strict fetishism, and In no small 
measure to idolatry ’ (Tylor *, li. 123). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can be 
raced in Indian beliefs. 

(a) Ahnormal or disease possession. —In the first 
place, we have cases of abnormal possession. Cer¬ 
tain persons are supposed to be specially liable 
to spirit possession, thus defined by a native 
writer: 

*The men most liable to spirit attacks are the impotent, the 
lustful, the lately widowed, bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
vhores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowable, gluttons, 
md starvers. The women most liable to spirit attacks are girls, 
^>'Oung women who have lately come of age, young widows, 
idlers, whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or glut¬ 
inous eaters, and all sickly women. Women are specially 
able to spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
•regnancy, and in childbed; and men, women, and children 
re all apt to suffer when, dressed in their best, they go to 
ardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and 
lealthy intelligent women are freer than others from spirit 
.ttocks* {BG xxii. 813). 

Demon possession thus accounts for various ab- 
ormal states of mind and for the phenomena 
lassed as hysteria. Hence patients, particularly 
"omen, suii'ering in this way require special pro- 
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tection, or it is necessary to expel the demons by 
whom they are possessed. 

In Cochin, amon^ the Eravallare, if a pregnant woman dreams 
of dogs, cats, or wild animals coming to attack her, she is be¬ 
lieved to be poHseused by demons. An exorcist, or ‘devil- 
driver,' is called in. wiio makes a hideous figure on the ground 
representing the demon, sings, beats a drum, mutters spells, 
burns frankincense, and waves round the head of the patient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving which he leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, i. 45 f., 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214). In the 
PanJab, a woman after childbirth is specially liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear an iron ring, made, if pos¬ 
sible, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fire burning near 
her (PAQ iii. 81). For the same reason, at the puberty rites of 
a girl, offerings are made to demons (A. K. Iyer, i. 146). The 
same is the case with neople at various crises of their lives, such 
as the bride and bridegroom, the mourners, and the corpse- 
bearers at funeral rites. Such persons are protected by various 
charms and amulets (see Guards and Amulkts [Indian], vol. iii. 
p. 441 ff.). 

(d) Conciliation by gifts of food ^ etc.—Attempts 
are often made to conciliate demons on such occa¬ 
sions by throwing food for them by the roadside or 
in the house. 

In the Himalaya, food is waved round the head of a possessed 
person and left out on the road by night, any one touching it 
being liable to spirit attack (PA'Q iii. 73). When a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chitpavan Brahman, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a corner of the street (JSC xviii. 
pt. I. 113 f.). When the Reddis of Bijapiir disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
eat^h side of the plough track ; and at a Brahman funeral in the 
Deccan a man carries a winnowing-fan full of coco-kernel 
which he scatters abroad (i6. xxiii. 147, xviii. pt. i. 149). The 
Kuki priest, in cases of sickness, prescribes the appropriate 
victim, and eats its flesh, throwing what ho cannot eat as an 
offering into the jungle (^ T. Dalton, Descriptive KthrwUxjy of 
Beinjai, 1872, p. 46). 

(c) Expulirion of spirits by flagellation. —Especi¬ 
ally in tne case of attacks of the hysterical kind, 
the patient is soundly beaten, until tiie demon 
speaks through him or her, and promises to depart. 

‘ If the devil should prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or broom to 
the shoulders of the po88e8se<l person, the operator taking care 
to use at the same time the most scurrilous language he can 
think of ’ (Bishop R. Caldwell, writing of the Tinnevelly Sbanars, 
in Ziegenbalg, 104). In the Deccan one plan of scaring a demon 
is for the exorcist to take the possessed person before an idol, 
seize him by the t<m-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Bhuta says what offering or penance will satisfy him (Z1 (t xviii. 
pt. 1. 292). The tortures inflicted on supposed witches and 
other possessed persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury (A/AQ iii. 202 f.; N. Chevers, Manual of Medical Juris¬ 
prudence for India, 1870, p. 646ff.; for further accounts of 
exorcism by flagellation, see Grooke, i. 99, 155 f., ii. 34 ; cf. Frazer, 
QB‘^ iii. 127 ff., 216 ff.). In Car Nicobar true ceremonial murders 
of men, women, and even children have been performed for the 
public benefit by organized bodies, because the victims are con¬ 
sidered dangerous or obnoxious to the community ; the mur¬ 
dered persons are charged with possession by an evil spirit as 
illustrated by their propensity to witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft; but the root cause 
is that the victim is believed to be possessed by a demon, and 
hence dangerous; his limbs are broken, he is strangled, and his 
corpse is flung into the sea (Sir R. Temple, 210). 

{d) Expulsion of disease spirits. —The evil spirits 
most generally feared are those which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemics in gene¬ 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or 8inallp|OX, and 
maladies which are unforeseen or those which indi¬ 
cate spirit possession, such as tits, fever, rheu¬ 
matism, colic, and the like. Such spirits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com¬ 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
some distant place. 

In the Panjab, if the fever spirit be detected, the officiant 
goes at night to a graveyard, brings home some earth, lays it 
near the patient, and next day suspends a string from an acacia 
tree, on which it is believed that the spirit hangs itself; or a 
string is wound in seven strands from toe to head of the 
patient, and then it is tied round the tree, in the hope of con¬ 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever spirit to depart 
{PNQ 1. 40). In Upper Burma, when children fall ill, an egg, 
some of the child's hair, and some sweetmeats are placed on a 
little boat and consigned to the river, which carries away the 
spirit; by a later conception this is supposed to be an offering 
to the water NSt or npirit (Gazetteer, ii. pt. i. 29 f. ; cf. Frazer, 
OB^ iii. 97 ff., 106 f.). A very common method is to convey the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the Infected area. In 
Bcrar the cholera spirit is expelled by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to form a sacred circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass; a fowl and a goat are 
sacrificed and buried in the ground, and near them the beam and 


plough-yoke are fixed, daubed with red lead, and worshipped ; 
a cart is then dragged containing the image of Mari, the disease 

f goddess, from her shrine, to the village boundary, where the 
mage is worshipped, and a buffalo calf is sacrificed and buried 
(y lyQ iv. 206 f.). In the Telugu country the scape-animal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of the goddess is carried m procession, 
people flourish sticks, swords, or spears, and cut up limes and 
throw them into the air in order to induce the hungry spirits to 
seize them and thus be diverted from attacking the man who 
bears the image (Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 130). 

7. Possession by spirits of the exorcist. —The 
exorcism of evil spirits by a profes.sional exorcist 
has been reduced to a system, and prevails widely 
in all parts of the country, particularly in S. India. 
In N. India the medium is known as Ilhagat (Skr. 
hhaktiy ‘fervent faith’), Syana, ‘the wise one,’ 
Ojha (Skr. upddhydya, ‘ teacher’); among the hill 
tribes of Central India as BaigA, Bhomka, ParihAr, 
or Demano ; in the Deccan as JantA, ‘ the knowing 
one,’ or Devrishi, ‘ holy saint.’ He is distinguished 
from the Mantri, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm formula? (mantra) from a teacher (guru)^ 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train¬ 
ing, but works through the inspiration of a familiar 
spirit or guardian, which enters him when he works 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy. This 
ecstatic state occurs on various occasions and for 
various purposes. His special province is the ex- 
ulsion of various kinds of disease ; but he also 
ecomes possessed at death rites, when he identifies 
and announces the jileasure of the spirit, at name¬ 
fixing, when he decides the proper name of the 
child, and at other domestic and religious rites. 
The medium in hi.s ecstatic state is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial in.sensi- 
bility. When Sir C. A. Elliott witnessed a sdance, 

* the man did not literally revolve; ho covered his head well 
up In his cloth, leaving space over the head for the god to come 
to; and in this state he twisted and turned himself about 
rapidly, and soon sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomach, he uttered words which the bystanders interpreted to 
direct a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursue. But 
perhaps the occasion was not a fair te.st, as the Panhar .strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on the pretence that 
the god was afraid to come before so great a lidicim [ollicial]' 
(Settlement Rep. Uoshanydbdd, 1667, p. 120). Compare the 
account by Capt, W. L. Samuells, in Dalton, 232 f., quot^ above, 
vol. ii. p. 488 f. 

(a) Tabus imposed upon the medium. —The 
medium is subject to numerous tabus. 

The god ‘ would leave his head' if either a cow or a Br&hman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aryan origin. The 
Kota medium must not speak directly to his wife or to ajiy other 
woman for three months before the rite ; he may not sleep on a 
mat or blanket; at the feast he must have no congress with his 
wife (Thurston, iv. 10 f.). In the Deccan he loses hU power if 
his lamp goes out while he is eating, and thus leaves him ex 
posed to demon assault; if he happens to hear a menstruous 
woman speak ; if any one sweeps his room ; if the name of any 
spirit is mentioned. Should any such events occur, he must 
stop eating and fast during the remainder of the day. He must 
avoid certain vegetables and fruits, and must never eat stale or 
twice-cooked food. If he be a Musalni&n, he must not eat a 
special kind of millet, or food cooked by a menstruous woman 
(BG xxiv. 418). 

(b) Methods of identifying spirits by the medium. 
—The medium uses varied method.^ of identifying 
the spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the PanJ&b he waves corn over the sick person, and, making 
a heap for each suspected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last falls inditaiting the offender (JV/JV^ i. 
128). The Berir medium hangs a string over a wood fire and 
repeats spells; when the smoke touches the string, the appro- 

K riate formula is indicated (PNil ii. 170). The Kichari medium 
lys out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a special god, and, 
hanging a pendulum from his thumb, lets it move; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be propitiated (Dalton. 
85). In the Gujarat an officiant tied charmed threads round 
the house, drove a charmed iron nail into the ground at each 
corner and two at the door ; the house was purified ; a Dev, or 
orthodox god, was installed, and before his image was placed a 
drawn sword, a lamp lit with butter, and a second lit with oil, 
while the medium continued to mutter charms for forty-one 
days, and occasionally visited the cremation ground to make 
propitiatory offerings to the offended spirit. In another case the 
spirit was actually expelled, and buried under lime, salt, mustard, 
le^, and stones, to prevent him from ‘walking'; and, as an 
additional precaution, a charmed iron nail was driven into ths 
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(pronnd. Fumigation of the patient with the smoke of pepper 
and dogs' dung, as a means of inconveniencing the demon, was 
also recommended (A. K. Forbes, Rds Mold, p. 667 ff.). 

8. Shamanism.—Such methods naturally develop 
into the practices which have been roughly classi¬ 
fied under the head of Shamanism {q.v.)^ though 
this term is often applied to demonology in gene¬ 
ral. Bishop Caldwell recognizes various points of 
contact between the systematized methods of 
exorcism known as * devil dancing * and ‘ devil 
driving’ in S. India and the Shamanism of High 
Asia: the absence in both of a recognized priest¬ 
hood ; the recognition of a Supreme Cod to whom, 
as he is too kindly to do them harm, little worship 
is ottered by the people ; the absence of belief in 
metempsychosis; the objects of Shamanistic wor¬ 
ship being not gods, but demons, which are re¬ 
garded as cruel, revengeful, capricious, and are 
appeased by blood sacrifices and wild dances; the 
medium exciting himself to frenzy, and pretending, 
or supposing himself, to be possessed by the demon 
to whom worship is being ottered, and whilst in this 
state communicating to those who consult him the 
information he has received {Dravid. Gram,^^ 1875, 
p. 580 fir.). 

Performancei of this kind are uncommon in N. India, except 
in the Himftlaya and among other hill and forest tribes. In 
Kumaun, when a person believes himself to be possessed by a 
demon, he calls his friends to dance It away ; the dance goes on 
daily for as long as six months in some cases, and, as an addi¬ 
tional precaution, large flres are kept alight (Oakley, 207 f.). 
When the Qaros do devil-driving. It is in the name of their god 
Kalkama, who holds in his hands the spirits of men ; sacrificial 
stones are erected to him, and are smeared with the blood of 
the animal victim (Playfair, 82X The methods in use in S. 
India, where the system has been more fully elaborated, are of 
the same kind, and need not be more fully described. The 
basis of the performance is that the officiants, in dress, weapons, 
and ornaments, impersonate the demon whom they desire to pro¬ 
pitiate and cause to depart. (See illustrations of such performers 
among the Parkyans and Panans of Cochin, in A. K. Iyer, i. 83, 
178. l^ill details will be found in the writings of Bishops Cald¬ 
well and Whitehouse already quoted, and in A. C. liumell, 
*Tbe Devil Worship of the Tulavas,* lA^ 1894.) 

Blood-drinking. —The most loathsome incident 
in these rites is when the medium, in order to 
bring himself into communion with the deity or 
demon, and thus gain inspiration, drinks the blood 
of the sacrificed victim. 

The low-caste MSdiga who impersonates the demon Virave^in 
or Poturaj&, ‘ buffalo king,’ kills the sacrificial goat by strangling 
it with his teeth and tearing the throat open (Opi>ert, 461, 476). 
The same rite is performed by other mediums of the same 
class (Bu7/. Madr. Mus. v. 166 f. ; Thurston, iv. 187; A. K. Iyer, 
i. 811). In N. India similar rites are found among the T&ntrik 
mediums, as when, at the Bhairava (estival in Nep41, a band of 
masked, yelling devils beset and torture the buffalo victim, 
drink the blood, and eat pieces of the raw, bleeding flesh (PNQ 
iii. 166 ; cf. the account in H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, 
1880, ii. 346 ff.). In some cases in S. India the victim is slightly 
wounded, and forced to eat rice soaked in its own blood; if it 
eats, the omen is good, but in any case the victim is slain (Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 178). The blood is used as a charm, as at 
Trichinopoly, where clothes soaked in it are hung on the eaves 
of the houses to protect the cattle from disease ; or it is smeared 
on the doorposts of the shrine, or collected In a vessel and laid 
before the goddess for her refreshment (ib. v. 173, 141, 164). 

9. Worship of Guardians.—Particularly in S. 
India, the chief reliance for protection against 
demons is placed in the Guaraians. These are, 
first, the Gramadevata, or local village-deities; 
secondly, the leaders of the hosts of evil spirits, 
who, by appropriate conciliation, can be induced 
to keep their demon bands under control, and 
prevent them from doing injury to mankind. 

(a) The Grdmadevatd. —The Qramadevata, ‘gods of the 
village,' or, as they are called in N. India, the DihwHr (with the 
same meaning), are generally non-human spirits, though their 
ranks are sometimes recruited from those of human origin. 
They are often Identified with the Earth Mother or with the 
wider host of Mothers (Mata), the worship of whom prevails 
widely In W. India. (For Mother-worship, see A. Barth, Re¬ 
ligions of India, 1882, p. 202 n. ; Bishop Whitehouse, in Bull. 
3fadr. Mils. v. 116 ff. ; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism*, 1891, p. 226ff.) The connexion of this worship of 
the female powers with the matriarchate is not clearly estab¬ 
lished in India. But women are generally supposed to be more 
susceptible than men to spirit influence, and are mysterious 
beings charged with supernatural energy (Westermarck, i. 620, 
666 ff.). Hence we find women participating in demon propitia¬ 


tion. The Oraons believe that women, known as Bisahi, control 
the terrible Bhuta known as Dayan. The woman who desires 
to acquire this power strips off her clothes (see above, vol. iii. 
p. 447), wears a girdle of broken twigs taken from a broom, and 
goes to a cave, the resort of the Dayan. There she learns spells 
(mantra), and at each stance puts a stone into a bole. If at the 
end of a year the hole is full, she has become an expert, and 
can take away life and restore it. If the hole be only partially 
full, she has the power only of taking away life. Every year 
she is obliged to sacrifice a black cat and pour its blood into the 
hole. She and the Dayan alone can set the Bhuta in action, 
and to these all diseases are attributed. When a child dies, any 
Bisahi in the village is charged with causing the death (MASB 
1 .144). 

As examples of these village guardians we have Chap()ki or 
Cha^idkai, the low-caste Hindu guardian in the Deccan, who 
lives in marshes and attacks children. To appease her an image 
is made of earth taken from the banks of a river ; offerings are 
made to it, and it is finally thrown into water (BO xxiv. 416). 
The field guardian of the Reddis of Bijapur lives in a stone 
under a sacred tree, which is smeared with red lead, and offer¬ 
ings are made before lieginning ploughing (ib. xxiii. 147). 
Darh& is th« guardian of the Birhors of Bengal, and is repre¬ 
sented b^^ a piece of bamboo stuck slantwise into the ground 
(Risley, 1 . 138). Naturally such village guardians are often 
embodied in the boundary stone. The chief object of worship 
of the D&ngs of Khandesh is Simaria Dev, the boundary goa, 
the Sewauriya of the Bhuiyars (BG xii. 601 ; Orooke, TO ii. 93). 
The worship of boundaries (siirumta-pujd) is part of the ortho¬ 
dox marriage rite (B(t xviii. pt. i. 129). In Tanjore the Ellai-kal, 
or boundary stone, is the subject of remarkable worship (Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 117 f., 166f.). 

(6) The demon Ouardians.—dn 8 . India the chief of these is 
Aiyan&r, * honourable father,* or, as he is also called, S^sta or 
Sastra, ‘ ruler' (Oppert, 606). Mounted on a horse or elephant, 
he rides sword in hand over hill and dale to clear the land from 
evil spirits; any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
at once; when he is not riding, he appears os a red-coloured 
man, wearing a crown, with lines of sacred ashes (vibhuti) on 
his forehead, and richly dressed ; he has two wives, Purannai 
and Pudkalai, who are worshipped with him (Oppert, 605 ; Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 118; A. K. Iyer, i. 312 f.). In the Himalaya the 
demons go about on horses, in litters, or on foot, led by Bho- 
lanath; death seizes any one meeting them; Ain patrols the 
land with his dogs (JASDe, 1848, p. 609 ; Crooke, i. 262 f., 280; 
cf. the European legend of the Wild Huntsman, the Orion of 
Greek legend, Wuotan of Germany (Frazer, Pausan. v. 82; 
Grimm, iii. 918 ff., 941 f.J). 

The Deccan guardian is Vetala, who also appears os a goblin 
tenanting deadl)odie8(^ee the Vetdla-paflchavi^Aatika included 
in Somadeva, Kathd-sarit-sdgara, tr. C. H. Tawney ; and Sir 
R. Burton, Vikram and the V^ampire, 1870X He is represented 
in human form, but his hands and feet are turned backwards, 
his eyes tawny green, his hair standing on end ; he holds a cane 
in his right hand and a conch-shell in his left; when he goes his 
rounds,lie is dressed in green, and sits in a litter or rides a 
horse, while his attendants follow, holding lighted torches and 
shouting (BG xviii. pt. L 291, xxiv. 415). In the villages, as a 
guar^an, he occupies a stone smeared with red paint, the top 
roughly carved into a man's face ; but more usually he resides 
in the pre-historic stone circles scattered over the hills, the 
centre stone representing the demon, and the surrounding 
pillars his attendsuits (ib. xviii. pt. i. 291, 663, pt. iii. 347, 38b, 
xxiv. 416). 

Like him is Bhairava or Bhairon, who seems to be In origin 
an old earth-god, the consort of the Mother. In his form as 
K&l Bhairava he cures diseases caused by demons (ib. xi. 461, 
xiv. 73, xviii. pt. i. 289). As Bahiroba he is widely revered, and 
the Dhangars of Satara bury his image with the rich men of the 
tribe to protect them from evil spirits (ib. xi. 401, xiv. 73, 
xix. 105). 

In N. India, where the belief in demons is less intense, th( 
local village-deities, and, in particular, Hanuman, the monkey- 
god. are installed as guardians at the foundation of every 
settlement. 

10. Periodical or occasional expulsion of evil 
spirits. —The periodical or occasional expulsion of 
evil spirits is as common among many Inclian tribes 
as it is among other primitive races (Frazer, GB‘^ 
iii. 39ff.). 

'This is often done at the close of the harvest season, which is 
regarded as a period of licence. About harvest time the Karenni 
of Upper Burma take a piece of smouldering wood from the 
house fire, place it on a bamboo, and carry it ceremonially out¬ 
side the village; they are unable or unwilling to explain the 
object of the rite, but they say that it keeps on fever and other 
sickness from the house (Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 530). Among the 
Taungthas of the E. frontier there is a general cleaning up of 
the village after an epidemic, the place being surrounded with 
, cor<Iori of fresh-spun white threads, and the blood of sacrificed 
iiimals scattered (T. H. I^ewin, Wild Races of S.R. India, 1870, 

. 196f.). The people of Lower Burma expel the cholera demon 
y scrambling on the house roofs, laying about them with 
bamboos and billets of wood, drum-beating, trumpet-blowing, 
yells, and screams (0. J. F. S. Forbes, British Burma, 1878, p. 
233; Shway Yoe, The Burman, 1882, i. 282, ii. 105 ff.). Similar 
harvest-rites are found among the Ho and Mundari tribes in 
Bengal and those of the N.W. frontier (Dalton, 196 f.; J. Bid- 
dulpb. Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880, p. 103). At the annual 
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Maler faast the priest scatters rice ; all persons supposed to be 
possessed with devils scramble for it, and are finally cured by 
drinking the blood of a sacrificed bufifalo (Dalton, 270). The 
Kandhs practise a similar rite at seed-time (W. Macpherson, 
Memorials of Service, 1866, p. 857 f.). In Bengal, during the 
Holi spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom often giving rise 
to riots (PNQ iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like the Prabhus of Bombay, in order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises early and sweeps the house, gathers 
the sweepings into a basket, lays on it an old broom, a light, 
some betel, and four copper coins, and waving the basket before 
each room savs : * May evil go, and Bali’s kingdom come 1 ’ She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside and 
brings back the coins (JiG xviii. pt. i. 252 f.). In Upper India 
the Divali, or feast of lights, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lamps scaring demons, and a regular rite of 
scaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed (IA 
xxxii. [1903] 23711.; NINQ v. 126; Crooke, li. 188f., 296f.). 
Often these rites take the form of a mock combat or a tug of 
war, in which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements being made that the former shall be 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to get better crops; and if, 
after the contest, rain happens to fall, the efficacy of the appeal 
iiyjlaced bevond question; this is also done in seasons of drought 
(Gazetteer Upper Burma, ii. pt. li. 96, 279, iil. pt. ii. 64X Among 
the Aos of Assam, at a festival held in August, there are tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un¬ 
married girls of each clan (khel) (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Assam, 
1891, i. 244). In Abmadnagar, in April-Mav, the boys of one 
village fight with slings and stones against those of another; it 
is believ^ that the non-observance of the rite causes failure of 
rain, or, if rain falls, a plague of field rats; a fight duly waged 
is followed by plentiful rainfall (BQ xvii. 722 f. ; cf. the Greek 
ki0ofio\Ca and ai<rxpo\oyta (Farnell, Chris' ili. 93, 99 ; J. £. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, 1903, p. 166; Crooke, ll. 820 f.J). 

11. Gaining control of a demon.—In the rites of 
Black Maeic, a demon, if he can be brought under 
the control of a medium or magician, plays an im¬ 
portant part; he may be used as a protei^tor by his 
master, or his owner may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom he desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells (nuintra), can often 
induce him to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 

* When the sale of a Bhut has been arranged, the OJh& hands 
over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is performed, 
liquor bein^ poured on the ground, or small mounds (piv^4<t) 
erected In his nonour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon 
the Bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen 
for him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should be hardy enough to steal 
from a field thus guarded, be is certain to be stricken by the 
Bhut, and in a few days will sicken and die ' (E. A. Gait, Census 
Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 198). Among the Pulluvans of Madras, ‘a 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
in the morning for forty-one days, and cook his own meals. 
He should have no association with his wife, and be free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o’clock, he should bathe In 
a tank or river, and stand naked up to the loins in water, 
while praying to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, In the 
words: **I offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want," These, with his thoughts concentrated on 
the deity, he should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times during 
the period. Should he do this, in spite of all obstacles, and 
intimidation by the demons, the goa will grant his desires’ 
(Thurston, vi. 231). In Mysore, amon^ the Hasulas and 
Maleyas, jungle tribes, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to be stolen by some one else's devil, who is pointed out by the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing cowrie-shells or rice. The 
heir, then, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowl, or other gift; and he promptly shuts it up 
In a pot, where it Is periodically supplied with drink and food 
to prevent it from * walking ’ and doing mischief (B. L. Rice, 
Mysore, 1897, 1. 214; cf. ‘The Fisherman and the Jinni,’ Sir R. 
Burton, Arabian Nights, 1893, i. 34 ff.; PNQ ii. 170X The 
power of a demon is believed to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can succeed in cutting off the topknot of a Bhut, the latter will 
be his slave for life (NINQ iii. 180). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
ch&ttan, the boy Imp, if fed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the master of such a demon possesses infinite powers of evil; but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him, and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible physical and mental agony (N. 
Subrarahaniya Aiyar, Census Rep., 1901, 1. 803). Siddharftja, 
the great Chalukya king of W. India, is said to have performed 
his acts of heroism by aid of a demon which he subdued by 
riding a corpse in a cemetery (BG i. pt. i. 174). 

12. Relation of demonology to orthodox re¬ 
ligion. — From Vedic tinies the gods ever war 
against the demons (A. Macdonell, 15611,). Krsna 
slay.s the demoness Futana; Trnilvartta, the 
whirlwind demon; Ari^te, the bull demon; Kesin, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Mathura*, 188.3, 
pp. 65, 62). Many gods and goddesses take their 
cult-titles froni their conquest of demons ; Devi as 
Mahi^a-mardini, Indra as Vjrtrahan, Vi^nii as 
Kaitabhajit and Madhusadana. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are still shown, like the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis¬ 
lodged the demon occupant; the water which flows 
from hot springs is the blood of the Rak^asas slain 
by some deity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease (BG 
XV. pt. ii. 355, xiv. 373 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, 1899, p. 203). This opposition between 
the worker by magical arts and the priest who 
works by the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies^, 
1907, i. 101 fl*.). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted; but, as already stated, no clear dis¬ 
tinction can be drawn between god and demon. 
The Orftons believe that their tutelary deity, Pat, 
controls all the Bhiits, except the Dayan ; and the 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chathan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god (MASB, 1906, i. 142; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143). 

But, as a matter of fact, this opposition between 
demonolatry and the orthodox religion is little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying demon¬ 
worship, the latter being so closely combined with 
the fonner that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in S. India, where Brahmanism appeared 
at a comparatively recent period and was forced to 
come to terms witn the local Dravidian beliefs. In 
particular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
has been elaborated under Brahman guidance, as is 
shown by the ceremonial washing of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and otlier 
forms of an advanced species of worship. While 
the original Gramadevata are, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to acquire a more 
prominent position. Aiyanar, for instance, has be¬ 
come entirely independent, occupies a shrine of his 
own, and has a special festival, and sacrifices are 
made to his attendants, Maduraiviran and Miin- 
adian. As a concession to Brahman feeling, blood 
sacrifices are falling into abeyance, and, when these 
are ottered to a goddess, she is often veiled, and a 
curtain is drawn during the blood-sacrifice to 
Aiyanar, or the oft’eririg is made not to him but to 
one of his attendants (Bishop Whitehead, Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 160). In some places BrAhmans 
are beginning to act os priests to the village god¬ 
desses ; but the slaying of victims is left in charge 
of the low-caste priests ; and Brahmans who serve 
in village shrines are regarded, among their own 
body, as holding a distinctly lower position than 
those who are engaged in secular pursuits (ib. 
127 f.). The fusion of the two faiths usually mani¬ 
fests itself in the acceptance by the orthodox gods 
of the demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sakta and 
Saiva cultus, Vaisnavism having little sympathy 
with the cruder rites of ^eruonism. The village 
goddesses tend to become Saktis, or manifestations 
of the female energy of Nature ; Siva himself has, 
as one of his cult-titles, Bhute^vara or Bhutesa, 
‘ lord of demons ’; his sou Ganesa or Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of his father’s attendant demons 
(gana ); in the Karnatak, Aiyanar is ideiiti^ed 
with Harihara, a duplex figure embodying Siva 
and Visnu. 

The corrupt Maliayana form of Buddhism current 
in Tibet and the Himalaya has largely adopted 
Shamanistic beliefs, drawn from the Animistic 
devil-dancing cults of the Bon, resembling in many 
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ways the Taoism of Cliina, and reinforced from 
Indian T&ntrik beliefs (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, 1895, pp. 19, 34, 477; Sir H. Yule, Marc^ 
Polo, 1871, ii. 61 f.). 

This process of the absorption of demonola 
try by orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, educa 
tion, and the active missionary efforts of thi 
orthodox priesthood extend. This is admitted b 
several native writers. One, speaking of Bengal 
states that the numbers of the Bhats have large! 
been reduced ; fifty years ago there were as man 
millions of demons as there are men at the presem 
time ; characteristically, he seems to attribute thii 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now offeree 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places foi 
the purpose of performing the obseauial rites which 
appease the angry spirits of the dead {NINQ iii 
199). From Bombay we learn that in Kolhapui 
some of the most dreaded evil spirits have recently 
disappeared—the Brahman ghosts having left the 
country because they dislike the cow-killing per 
mitted by the British Government; the Muham¬ 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their influ¬ 
ence has become much reduced {BG xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and Travancore, the homes of 
demon-worship, it is said to he gradually giving 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the cults of 
Siva, Subrahraanya, and Ganpati or Gane^a (A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311). 

LiTKRATirRB.—Th« cults of the demons snd evil spirits of 
India have been as yet imperfectly studied, because many of 
these rites srs repulsive, and performed in secret, and thus do 
not readily come under the observation of Europeans, while they 
are offensive to many students of Hinduism belonging to the 
higher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo¬ 
logical literature of India, some of which has been quoted in 
the course of this article. It is most abundant in S. India. 
Much information will be found in the Census Reports \ the 
Manual of the Administration of the Madras residency, 
1885-93; the Bulletins of the Madras Museum; the District 
Manuals, esp. that by W. Logan on Malabar, 1887 : general 
treatises, such as E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes oj S. India, 
1909; V. N. Aiya, Travancore State Manual, 1906; B, L. 
Rice, Mysore, 1897 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, 1807; L, K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and CasUs, vol. i. (all published), 1909; P. 
Pcrcival, The Land of the Veda, 1854 ; S. Mateer, The Land of 
Charity, 1871; R. Caldwell, Compar. Oram, of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian Family of Languages^, 1876, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the Soulh-Indian Gods, 1869, the 
work of the former writer on the Shanars of Tinnevelly is re¬ 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of liharata- 
var^a or India, 1893; Sir M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism*, 1891; in A. K. Forbes, Rds Maid, 1878, it 
reproduced the Bhoot Fibundh or the Destroyer of Supersti¬ 
tions regarding Daimons, by Trivedi Dalpatram U5y&, issued in 
an Eng. tr. in 1850. To these may be added special mono¬ 
graphs, such as P. Dehon, S.J., ‘ Religion and Customs of the 
Uraons,’ in Mem. As. Soe. Bengal, i. (1906); A. C, Burnell, 
The Devil Worship of the Tulavas, reprinted from lA, 1894; 

H. Whitehead, 'The Village Deities of Southern India,' in 
Bull. Madr. Mus. v. (1907); M. J. Walhouse, ‘On the Belief 
in Bhutaa-Devil and Ghost Worship in Western India,’ in JAI 
V. (1876) 408. CrOOKE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain).-Super. 
human beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories—the denizens of hell {ndraka.s), 
and the gods (devets), A snb-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and bad gods {daivi, and dsuri 
gati) ; the bad ^^ds are also spoken of as kudtvas 
or kadarruiras. Demons would come under the two 
heads ndrakas and kudevas, and ghosts under that 
of kudevas. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that, according to the Jains, neither the state of a 
od nor that of a demon is permanent, but both 
ave their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many ‘ oc^ns of years. * The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state—his individual lot—depend 
on the merits and demerits {karma) of the soul; 
when the allotted time is over, the soul will he 
re-bom in some other state according to his karma. 


A god may be re-born as a hell-being, but the 
latter will be re-born as an animal or a man only. 

The iidrakas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place where they 
are condemned to live, nor can they do harm to 
any other beings than their fellow ndrakas. The 
souls of those who have committed heinous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Jain]) to 
one of the seven nether worlds wliich contain the 
different hells (see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
n^ndian], § 4). There the soul of the condemned is 
ntted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings possess superhuman mental powers 
(avadhi); they avail them, however, only to find 
out their enemies and to light each other. In 
addition to the })ain8 produced by the wounds tliey 
inflict on one anotlier and by the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the hell-beings 
continually suffer from extreme heat or cold, the 
intolerable stink, and the horrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The ndrakas cfo not 
die, however much they are mangled ; but their 
wounds close at once like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allotted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con¬ 
tained in the two lowest sub divisions of the gods: 
the hhavanavdsins or hhamneyakas, and the vyan- 
taras. The lowest class of the hhavanavdsins {i.e. 
gods who live in t)alaces) are the asurakuindras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the eartli, in the upper 
half of Matnaprabkd, the highest of the seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, the 
'tsuras may be good or had; hut there are fifteen 
extrpiely wicked Ambarisa, etc.—who 

administer tortures in the three uppermost hells; 

In a former life they had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaining classes of hhavanavdsins, 
ndgas, etc., seem to be demi-gods rather than 
demons. 

'The vyantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, who live on, above, or below the earth. 
They are divided into eight cla.s.sos, viz. kinnaras, 
kimpurnsa.^, 7nahoragas, gandharvas, yak^as, rdk- 
^asas, bhutas, and piidvhas, all of which occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. The last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, but they 
are not demoniacal as a whole. There are even 
amon;^ the rdJesasas good ones, adorers of the 
Irthakaras, who may take dik^d, etc. In narra¬ 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicated 
by an epithet, e.g. dus^a-vyantara. Generally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
ghosts, etc., are very much the same as those of 
he other Hindus; hut the position of the super- 
tiuman beings has been, in many regards, altered 
>y the efforts of the Jains to introduce systematical 
>rder into the mythological conceptions current at 
.he time when their religious teachings were re¬ 
duced to a definite form. 

Litrraturb.— Um&svati’s Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, chs 8 
and 4 (tr. ZDMG lx. [1906] 309 fl.); Vinayavijaya’s Lokaprakdia, 
1906, 9th and 10th sargas. JaCOBI, 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese).-i. 
Ghosts.— ‘The difficulty,’ says a Japanese writer, 
of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
5 that there are so many of them.* Ghosts 
.nd ghost-stories are too numerous to admit of 
iabulation or classification. There are certain 
raditional forms which they are supposed to 
Lssume. They are mostly of the female sex, are 
ilod in white flowing robes v^hich conceal the 
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absence of legs, and dishevelled hair hangs loosely ! 
over their shoulders. As a rule they are supposea 
to bear some resemblance to the living original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The ^losts 
of the wicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis¬ 
ible world; they appear with one eye, or three 
eyes, with a long tongue nrotruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long flexiole neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup¬ 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious : there are times, however, when he can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and wicked 
ingenuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted much thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appear¬ 
ances as follows. (1) They are commonly seen in 
the twilight or at dead of night w'hen everything 
is black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or (3) in houses recently 
visited by death, or that have long been deserted, 
in shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadows of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and mind, deficieut in knowledge, and impression¬ 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouye’a 
conclusions : they are given here to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. 

2 . Warnings of approaching death,—It is com¬ 
mon among temple folk in Japan to sa}^ that at the 
moment o? death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa¬ 
sions, a jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held tliat whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a parishioner, male or female, has died. The man 
from whom the present writer obtained his informa¬ 
tion warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from Tono Monogatari will illustrate this 


point. 

A certain rich parisliioner of a temple in the township of 
Tono, in the province of Kikuchu, had long been confined to his 
bed with a disease which was known to be incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakes. After a long and 
pleasant conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him to the front gate. The old man, passing 
through it, turned suddenly to the ri^ht and disappeared 
mysteriously from sight. The servitors in the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the cakes had been 
left untouched and the tea spilled on the mats. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk¬ 
ing mysteriously down the street. The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that he hod been lying unconscious 
on hii bed all day. The spilling of the ^a is char^teristic of 
many of these stories: It seems to be the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. i 

Another very pretty story comes from the lonely m^nUln 
village of Shlmo Niigawa, on the banks of the Karobe in Etchiu. 
The wife of a carrier, living with her husband and son, near to 
a mineral spring, fell into the river, as she was returning after 
dark on a moonless night from the spring, and was drowned. 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very 
anxious becAuse of the lateness of the hour. Finallv, they con- 
eluded that, owing to the darkness, she 
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tug at his hand came again, and the touch was like that of hii 
mother's hand. Then he called his father, ftud, striking a hfirh^ 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers hod closed 
was covered with blood. The next morning his m^er s dead 
body was found among the rocks in the nver bed. The nalm of 
her hand was all torn and bleeding. Evidently, m her fall, the 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, and Injured it. 


3. The limbs of a ghost.—While the common 
t^host, and especially the stage-ghost, ia generally 
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conceived as a head and shoulders ending off in 
vague draperies, the following story of tlie Haunted 
House of Yotsuya will show that underneatli the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 


The house in this story was haunted by a troublesome and 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at night. The land¬ 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
At last a man, tempted by the cheap rent asked for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
if possible. He shut himself into the house at night and 
awaited the ghost’s arrival. At the wonted hour he came. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all. When he found that 
the man showed no disposition to run away he became quite 
gentle and opened his grief. In the days of hii flesh he had 
been a fighting man, and had had the misfortune to lose his leg 
as the result of one of his battles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged ghost in th* realm of the 
spirits was an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu¬ 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any mortal to 
listen to his plaint. The man promised to give his assistance, 
and, instructed by the ghost, proceeded to dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy clo\id, in appearance like the leg of a man 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the beniy of the ghost. 
‘Thank .vou,’ said the happy ghost, ‘I am satislied now.' And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story shows that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man. 

4 . Ghostly counterparts of material objects.— 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if ever) appt'ars naked. 
He appears sonietiincs in his grave-clothes, but 
very iKMiuently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes wliich he habitually wore in his material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has been 
known in stories to commit murder, e.g. strangling, 
with the ghostly counterparts of material objects, 
such as a ro})c or a piec^e of tough paper. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the Ky6h6 era (a.d. 1715-1736), 
tells of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new¬ 
born infant, the latter not bein^ truly dead at the time of inter¬ 
ment. Prompted by maternal instinct, the ghost of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy food for 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some rice-jelly. On each occasion slie was 
served by a different member of the family—by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The sadness of her 
face impressed iteelf on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her 
purse the proper sum of money and lay it down on the mat 
before her. In each case, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it had disappeared 
and could nowhere be found. 

It is evident that the Japanese ghost is thought 
of as Hurrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world—in other 
words, there is, in the Japanese mind, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterjiart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5 . Close connexion between the two worlds.— 
These two worlds are looked upon as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closely interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is with his body. The link 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welfare of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 


There are many stxjrles to illustrate this: for example, one 
ecently published by Viscount Tani in the Kokumxnbhxmhun, 
f a certain Hamada llokunojS, a samurai of the Tosa clan, 
?ho having been beheaded (a.d. 1674) with his whole family on 
cco'unt of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared 
udge on the day following the execution, to relieve himself of 
n important message which oppressed his mind. In many 
tories, the constant persecutions of a stepmother worry her 
lated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
nfluence over the family finances. A pious priest of 
vho had spent many years in the contimious recitation of the 
Joke Ky6, edifies (or annoys?) the community by conilmiing 
he same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
nurdcred man gives no rest to judges, councillors or kinsfolk, 
intil ho has secured the acquittal of a wrongfully accused 
>erson and the arrest of his own guilty brother. 

These are but a few instances out of the many 
rhost stories with which Japanese literature and 
■oik-lore abound. Whether the tales are true or 
lot does not matter. The important thing is 
,hat they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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Japanese in the reality of the spirit world, and in 
the constant and close interest which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6 . Effects of this belief on conduct.—‘ Are you 
not ashamed,’ says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of Tokutomi’s novels, to his spiteful wife,— 
‘ are you not ashamed to stand before the family 
ihai [tablets of the dead], when you have been 
treating your own brother’s child with such 
cruelty?’ There can be no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a great 
inlluence on the moral conduct of the individual 
Japanese. The influence is fostered by the presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of the dead, 
by the observances on death-days and otlier anni¬ 
versaries of the dead, by the ceremonies, joyous and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the great 
aflairs of State, of announcing to the spirits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place in 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokugawa Shogun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the su(;cession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to notify the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to tne realms of the dead. 
Imperial messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Shokonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, to the memory of the j)atriot 
dead who have died for sovereign or c.ountry during 
the Meiji period, represent tlie enlargement by 
design of an old beliei that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or another. The spiritual 
world of the Japanese is no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits of the province. Like their patriot¬ 
ism, it has become Imperial: for what lies outside 
the bounds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7 . The spirits of material objects.—Tlie Japanese 
ghost diliers from ours in conception. It is not, as 
w'ith us, just the spiritual portion of a man, sepa¬ 
rated at death from tiie body. It is t\\Q vjhole man 
spiritualized, the exaed, immaterial counterpart of 
the material man. Every material object [e,g, 
money, as we saw above) ha.s this sj)iritual counter¬ 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like; the poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has peopled her wilds with gods or spirits of the 
mountain, tlie cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and above all, the sun. The in¬ 
digenous Japanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler-worship. 

8 . The spirits of animals.—If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same qualities ought, logically, to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japan(!se popular thought, thus endowed with 
spiritual couriteri)arts, and some more conspicu¬ 
ously than others. Foxes, badgers, bears, ana the 
like aie able not only to appear before the eye 
in the sjuritual counterpart of their own material 
shape, but even to enter into the bodies of men 
and other animals, and to speak and act through 
tiiem. 


The fox.'—The fox !• the hero of e thousand stories. He haa 
e.g., been known to change himself into a tree. In a legend 
from Kara we read of a Shinto priest from the Kasuga shrine 
who, ha^ng lost his horse, went into the forest to search for it. 
He was astonished to see a giant cryptomeria in a place where 
none had stood only a few days before, and, in order to make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged his arrow 
against the tree. The next day the tree had disappeared, but 
on the place where it had stood there was a poor little dead fox 
with an arrow through its heart. Again, the fox has been 
known to turn Into a woman, not only as a temporary disguise, 
but permanently; and there is a popular play known os the 
Shinoda no morit or * Forest of Shlnoda,’ which turns entirely on 
the supposed marriage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman. The plot has an extremely sad 
and tragic denouement. The story of the midwife who wm 
tricked by a fox into assisting at the accouchement of his wife ii 
also a favourite one which may be found in many districts. 

The cult of the fox, whilst probably indigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations, vVlien the 
fox can find a human skull, and nut it on its head, 
and then worship MyOken, the polar star, it obtains 
its power of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the sliape of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for tlie exercise of its 
witchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It lias indeed been known to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in¬ 
justice and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mi.scliievou.s 
rather than .spiteful, and there are not a few in¬ 
stances in which the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox requiting 
good with evil; but it never omits to requite evil 
with evil. 

A story from Kai tells of a samurai who shot at a fox with 
intent to kill. He mi.ssed his aim, but the fox did not forget 
the hostile intention, aiul when the samurai got hoine he found 
his house on fire. On the other hand, a story from < hni tells of 
the gratitude of the fox to whom the criests had sliown kind¬ 
ness ; and the great Nichiren, wlw had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar and attendant fo.ves who 
accompanied him everywhere, predicting the future, and warn¬ 
ing him of coming dangers. A story is also told of a certain 
Yasumichi, who held the office of bainagon and resided at 
Takakura, near Kyoto. The grounds surrounding his mansion 
were $0 full of foxes that they became a nuisance to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and Yaeuinichi was minded to get rid of them. He 
appointed a day for a great fox-hunt: but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to him in the shape of a handsome hoy, 
and, in the name of the whole tril)e, promised the host of be¬ 
haviour if only Ya.sumichi would spare them. Yasumichi did 
80, and never rej.)ented of the bargain. 

For further .storie.s relating to the power of meta¬ 
morphosis ascribed to the fox, as well as for similar 
stones relating to otlier animals, tlie reader is 
referred to M. W. de Vis.ser’s excellent treatises 
on the ‘Toiigu,’ the ‘Fox and Badger,’ and the 
‘Cat and Dog,’ in Japanese folk-lore, aj)pearing in 
vols. xxxvi. and xxxvii. of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. 

9 . Possession by foxes and other animals.— 
What we have hitherto said has related to the 
supposed power of tlie fox and certain other ani¬ 
mals of bewitching men by assuming jiliantom 
Ixidies, In fox-possession, the spirit of the animal 
intrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
in such a \vay that the intruding spirit exercises a 
control, more or less alisolnte, over the person in 
whoso body it resides. This power is ascribed not 
only to the fox, but to tlie dog, the monkey, the 
badger, and the serpent. Strange to say, the.se 
beliefs are more prevalent in Kyushu and S.W. 
Japan than in the North and North-eastern dis¬ 
tricts, and it seems not unnatural to a.scribo them 
to Malay ratlier than to Chinese or Mongolian 
influences. The following is a list of the names 
commonly given to the.se forms of possession, 
together with the localities in which tliey are said 
to bo especially found : 

Name. Locality. 

‘ fox-possession' . No definite locality. 

‘ oat-god' ... ,, ,, 

!ranujfci-(;ami, ‘badger-god’ . , ,, ,, 

/nu^fawi, ‘ dog-god ' . . . Bitchu, Awa, Tosa, and 

parts of KyiiHhu. 
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Name. Locality. 

Sart^ami, 'monkey-god* . . Shikoku. 

ffebigarni, * Berpent'god’ . . lyo. 

TObgO (meaning unknown). . Bitchu, Bingo. 

Sinomisaki ,, •• 

[These two are forma of Kitsime-Uuki.] 

JVinA;5, ‘ human fox' . . . Izumo. 

Izuna, „ ,, ... Shinano. 

[Oni’tituki, or * demon-possession/ in the strictest sense of the 
term, and possession by Tengu, are omitted here, as they will 
be discussed later on. The reader la again recommended to 
study de Visser's illuminating pages.] 

10 . Oni.—This is the name given to a certain 
class of .supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her¬ 
culean strength. They often assume the human 
form, with the addition of a pair of bull’s horns, 
and a tiger’s skin thrown around their loins. These 
two special symliols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men through the kmwn^ or 
‘ spirit-gate,’ which, following the arrangement of 
the Japanese zodiac, is situated in the ushi-tora 
(‘ bull-tiger ’) direction (see below). 

The word oni is said to be of Chinese origin, and 
to denote ‘hidden’ or ‘secret.’ It is therefore 
connected in idea with the Japanese knkureru^ ‘ to 
go into concealment,* used of the death of eminent 
[lersons, and it is thus plain tliat the primary con¬ 
ception of the oni is that they are the spirits of 
the dead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono (‘tlie beings,’ an euphemism 
based on the idea of de mortxiis ?vl bonum) ; 
arakami^ or arahurukami (‘wihl spirits’), and 
shikome (‘ ugly women ’), appear to have been used 
later, and later again we get the word tnononoke 
(‘spiritual beings"). Many Japanese will say that 
mono or inononoke are essentially evil lacings, but 
there seems to be no inherent reason for such a 
sui)f)osition. A still more modern word is bake- 
//nmo (‘ beings possessed of magical powers’). The.se 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dead. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, possess¬ 
ing greater freedom, have larger powers than tlie 
living, thougli their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the kishin or the kami^ dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
ditferent types of oni^ and some of them, unable to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active employments. In the Kojikiy the xjomotsn 
shikome drive Izanagi out of Hades; and tlie 
arabxirukamiy changing liiinself into a bear, is 
slain by a celestial thunderbolt discharged by 
Takemikadzuchi. 

n. The oni as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism.—The introduction into Japan of Chinese 
and Indian influences brought with it certain modi¬ 
fications of the oni. The Kojiki itself is a book 
largely influenced by China; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yornotsu shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Yama. In a story in the Ujijui 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround¬ 
ings which are almost German. 

An old woodcutter, who has a larpe wen upon hla right cheek, 
is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the night in a 
hollow tren, Unintentionally, he becomes a spectator of the 
revels of the oni, who dance around his tree. The old man, who 
is a good dancer himself, joins in the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to come again to his new-made friends. 
The oni are a little doubtful as to his sincerity, and take the wen 
off his right check as a pledge. When he returns, he becomes 
an object of envy to his neighbour, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, but on his left cheek. The neighbour de¬ 
termines that ho will also try his luck, and takes his ^ace in the 
hollow tree to wait for the oni dance to commence. But he is 
not a good dancer, and the oni lose their tempers. They drive 

1 In the days of the anti-Christian persecutions, Christian 
emblems and books were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by being shut up in shrines dedicated to supposed 
arakami, where they were safe, owing to the superstitious fears 
of the people. The present writer has been told of a crucifix 
which was thus treated; also of a copy of the C hristian Scrip- 

turrs. 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he flees, one of thorn takes 
the wen which they had taken from his predecessor and throws 
it at his right cheek, where it sticks. Thus the man returns 
home with a wen on either cheek. 

Some of the tricks ascribed to the oni, such as 
the stealing of a lute belonging to the Emperor 
Murakami (a.d. 947-968), which is afterwards 
mysteriously lowered by invisible hands from a 
high tower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imposed upon. When a 
woman disappeared from a public park in KyCito, 
being last seen walking hanrl in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for her resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of arms and a leg, tlie police 
of the period (A.D. 885-SS9) were jtrobahly very 
glad to oe able to plead that it was the work of the 
oni. An oil-pot, rolling of its own accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, wdiere it kills a 
young girl, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritualistic seances. 

12 . The word oni as applied to living persons.— 
Whilst oni corresjiond.s roughly to tlie ki of ('on- 
fucianism, or to the g<fkiy or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist Pr^taloka, it is also sometime.s meta¬ 
phorically applieil to living people. Thus we get 
oni-mvshay ‘ a fierce warrior’; oni-shogxin, ‘a dar¬ 
ing general’; oni-kage,y ‘a spirited horse.’ A 
beautiful but hard-h(‘aited woman is an only an 
Wftly* evil face is oni-zuray and there is a phrase, 
oni no jnharhi, wliicb sugge.sts that the devil was a 
handsome <mougli fellow in Ids youth. 

13 . Adaptations of Indian stories.—Tlie Japane.se 
oni is sometimes conceived of as iilaying the part 
of Mara, the Tempter, wdio so consUintly comes 
betw'een Bmidha and his di.sciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently lie is the Yaki;«a 
or Rak.sasa of Indian demonology. It has been 
conjectured that the Onigasluma of the po])ular 
Japanese story is the Yaksadvipa of the Jjitakas. 
In the same story, the oxiitaijiy or attack on the 
demons, is said to bo an ada]>tatiou of Rama’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in tlie MababharaLa. 

14 . Tengu.—We now come to the consideration 
of the mysterious beings known as tengn. 'fhe 

opular explanation of tlds term is ‘ heavenly dog ’; 

ut the word also apnears as tenkoy ‘ heavenly fox,’ 
and tenkOf ‘ heavenly light.* The Buddhist ex¬ 
planation of the word tengu is ‘ liglit and darkne.ss,’ 
‘ freedom and non-freedom,’ ‘enlightenment and 
error.’ Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom are united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to be the heavimly 
mantra which dominates the Vajradhatu, or Dia¬ 
mond World, and gu to be the earthly mantrri 
w’hich rules in the Garbliadliatu, or Womb World. 
The tengu participates in the nature of both world.s. 

Shintoist and Confucianist writers, Baron Tsuda, 
for exainjile, do not hesitate to denounce the 
tengu as nothing but figments invented by a crafty 
priesthood for tlie purpose of deceiving an ignorant 
people. It is, nevertheless, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conco])tioii of these 
fabled creatures came. The tengu is frequently 
found in Chine.se literature, and it may perhaps be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
observation of animals in their native Iiaunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally built their temjiles 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one of 
the commonest of the titles be.sUnved on the founder 
of a temple or sect is that of kaisan-shOxiin, ‘the 
venerable opener of the mountain.’ Jajianese 
legend connects all the great kaisan^ e.g. Saiciio, 
K6b5, Nichiren, etc., witli stories of the ienguy and 
the favourite haunts of these creatures are famous 
temples, such as Hiyei, Kiirarna, Atago, Kom- 
pira, Omine, Ontake, Oyama, Miy5gi, Akilia, and 
NikkO. The frolicsome antics of animals wlio 
believe themselves to be absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes might easily give birth to legends oj 
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tenqu and other weird beings. Tliere would al.s< 
be ground for imagining tl»at some of the staidc: 
of the brute creation were re-incarnations of yama 
bushi and other pious recluses. 

15 . Garuda.—Undoubtedly the tengu are con 
netted witli the Garuda of Buddhist mythology 
Tenriit M ill apj)ear a.s priests, riding on foxes, carry 
ing foailier fans, or even swords like samurai 
but their eomrnonost form is that of a bird of prey 
not unlike an eagle or a vulture.* It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, whenever a terigu ii 
represented with the beak and claws of a bird, oi 
with M'ings to fly with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
Wlien the tengu takes some other form, c.g. a 
shooting star, a white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to be looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotal 
)OM*er of the Buddhist pruisthood. Some have 
jeen Buddhist priests before their present incarna¬ 
tion ; some become converted as tengUy and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, but their poMcr does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comc.'^, fheir ])Ower comes to an end. 

16. Tengu-posscssion.—Ter?-possession differs 
in kind from that by oni, or any 01 the bewitching 
anitnals. There is no miscliief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a tenguy he merely 
becHUues preternaturally learned or solemn, read¬ 
ing, writing, or fencing with n skill that would 
not be expected from him. 

17 . Exorcism.—When a man is possessed by a 
tenguy exorcism is of little imiiortance. For posses- 
.sion by evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcism in vogue, the 
sect of Nichiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. The mo.st famous 
place near Tokyo is at the village of Nakayama, 
where, at a certain temple belonging to the 
Nicliiren sect, periodical retreats are held for the 
pur})Ose of driving out evil spirits of all kinds (see 
an art. on * Buddhistische Gnaden.smittel,* in the 
Mitte.ilnngender deutschen Gesellschfifi fiir Natur- 
und Volkerkunde Ostasiens [vol. v., Tokyo, 1907]). 

18 . Spirits of the house, etc.—Spirits have much 
to do M ith the .lapaucse concejition of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some .sort to them. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in connexion 
with the house. 

LiTKRATi’kK.—In addition to the niithorities quoted In the 
text of tlii.s article, the present writer has drawn mainij upon 
three sources, all .Jajmncse : 

(i.) Tlie Jdurnal of Iht Tokyo Anihropolofjical Society. 

(ii ) Tsuzoku liukkyd Shimbun, a weekly journal published 
under the auspices of the reforming school of Buddhists, also in 
Tokyo. 

(iii.) To-a no Uikari (‘The Light of the Far East’), the organ 
of the Tokyo Philosophical Society. A. LloYI). 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish).-There 
can be no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Jewish his¬ 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Yet this statement is capable of being modified in 
no small degree. It has been statea, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of tlie })opiilar mind as completely to fetter it with 
superstition and to stifle all higher aspirations; 
that religious teachers and thinkers were them¬ 
selves not free from these ideas ; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of their ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this has been too categorically denied by 

Mt is to be noticed that there are btengu, ‘ big tenguf with 
red faces and long human noses ; lljcre are also kfttrngu, 'small 
tengu,' with bea^ These are also known as karatuty 'crow 
tengu.’ 


writers who hold diametrically opposite views. 
As might be expected, the truth lies in the golden 
mean. The human mind and soul are capable of 
accommodating simultaneously ojiiuions which are 
not only inconsistent, but even mutually exclusive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle bis thoughts and to harmonize them 
that he i.s willing to retain the incongruent. Conse¬ 
quently a whole-hearted belief in the supremacy 
of the* Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of the working of other powers. 
To arrive at the conclusion that one or the otlier 
of these beliefs must be rejected requires con.sider- 
able progress along the path of mental reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-Iiiblical times 
was a legacy from earlier periods (see esp. the 
‘Assyr.-Bab.’ and ‘Hebrew^ artt. on the present 
subject). What Chalda'a, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to Canaan underwent substantial change, and re¬ 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 
In l^alestine itself, Galilee * may be singled out a.s 
being the centre where demonology Avas strongest, 
but this must not by any means be taken to exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif¬ 
fusion of these ideas. The ever-growing intercourse 
with the Greek and Roman world, produced by 
commercial and political circumstance.s, can scarcely 
have failed to make the Jews acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspora 
who re-visited their native land cannot have re¬ 
turned entirely empty-lianded, and foreign ideas 
must have found a fruitful soil in those parts where 
religious influences were weakest to counteract 
them. By a people naturally given to syncretism, 
drymls and satyrs would easily be associated with 
shedtm and Moreover, the intercourse 

beDveen the coastland of Palestine and the iF^gcan 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities. But, witliout 
joing so far afield as Greece, there were enough 
territorial influences at hand to account for many 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological belief.s 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JEy art. * Demonology.’ The 8coj)e 
of the present article is to furnisii suggestions 
which may in some ca.ses account for their exist- 
mce. While frankly admitting the origin of a 
large number to be purely superstitious, there are 
ret many for which other explanations must he 
lought. The area to be considered is iminense, 
and references of great importance occur in all 
branches of literature—Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
rapha. New Testament and Patristic writings, 
and Talmudic and Rabbinic works of all ages, 
ncluding Halakha, Haggada, and Qabbala. On 
account of this wide area, great care must he 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur¬ 
ring in late books must be traced to their earliest 
sources. An i.solated reference in the Shidhan 
Arilkh (1555) requires investigation as to whether 
t be a mediaeval invention or a lingering survival 
)f a primitive superstition. Secondly, references 
must be examined to see whether tliey are the 
utterances of individuals or genuine examples of 
xipular belief; and distinctions must be drawn 
between local and general beliefs, between Semitic 
md non-Semitic, and between Jewish beliefs and 
hose borrowed by Jews from their neighbours in 
iuropean countries. A requirement, more vital 
.han any of the foregoing, is the exercise of careful 
.nalysis in selecting Talmudic material. It is 
bsolutely necessary to assign each authority to 
ts proper local and chronological category; that 
is to say, evidence which applies to Babylon is 
*nadmissible for Palestine; that which is found 
o occur in Galilee cannot be used to prove argu- 
1 Cf. II. Gratz, Gr9ch.\ Leipzig, 1888, iil. 282. 
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ments for Judaea; and the same care most be 
exercised in respect of chronology. 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to spirits, 
the reader will notice, at the outset, dinerent 
attitudes adopted by the Rabbis in dealing with 
this question. In some cases the reality of demons 
seems to be taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, with no less certainty, to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has already been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonology, and it 
will almost invariably be found that Galilaan 
teachers acceptedy while Judcean teachers rejeciedy 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
which the NT furnishes would have been impos¬ 
sible save in Galilee ; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Galilcean 
Rabbis. The same must be said of those Rabbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
spirits, and in comparison with them the clarity of 
Palestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

diistin Martyr [Dial. i. 85) accuses tlie Jews of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of R. 
Simon b. Yohai, a Galila*an Tanna of the 2nd 
cent., is equally conclusive for Galilee. Thus Bab. 
'Eruhhiny 64states : 

* The Master aaya : “ We do not pass by food (which is lying 
in the street, and which may have hcon ttsed for protection 
against spirits).” R. Yohanan in the name of H. Simon b. Yohai 
says: "This decision applies only to tiie earlier generations, 
when the daughters of Israel were not practised in all arts of 
magic but nowadays, when the daughters of 

Israel arc indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has been taught that one should pass by loaves, but 
not small pieces.” U. Asi said to U. Ashi : “ Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also for this purpose?”' [Note that none of 
these Rabbis is a Judaoan. «imon b. Yo^jai was a Galilasan, and 
R. Asi and R. Ashi were Babylonians.] 

The difl’erence between Judtea, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonstrated by the story related about Zonin and 
the Palestinian Aepba in Bab. 'Ahoda ZcirCiy 55a : * 

‘ Zonin said to R. Aqiba : “ Both of us know that there is no 
reality in idols, but how is it that we see men going to them 
lame and returning sound?” He replied : “I will relate to thee 
a parable. There was once in the city an honest man, with whom 
all the inhabitants would deposit their money without witnesses. 
One man, however, would always do so before witnesses. On one 
occasion he forgot and omitted the witnesses. Tlien said the 
wife of the honest man to him. Now we can deny him ; but he 
replied. And indeed since he is foolish, shall we lose our faithful¬ 
ness?” So also is it with chastisements [i.e. diseases). When 
they are sent upon man, the precise limits of their duration are 
specified ; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what physician, and by what drug they are to leave the patient. 
When the time arrives for the diseases to depart, and it happens 
that tiie sufferer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say: 
“ By rights we should not go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oath for the sake of a fool T ” ’ 

ThcKc and similar anecdotes, which are to be found 
in the same place, show that the Pal. Rabbis placed 
no reliance in ^irits and conjurations. It should 
be noted that R. Aqiba (A.D. 56-1.35) says of him¬ 
self elsewhere [Stm, viii. ; M. 216); ‘ The people 
of the south know Aqiba, but whence should the 
people of Galilee know him 7 ^ It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil spirits 
and in the actuality of demons [e.g. NT refer¬ 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One of the favourite forms of procuring inter¬ 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer¬ 
ence should be made to Jer. Terumothy i. fol. 40a, 
outer column, line 29; GiUiUy vii. beginning, fol. 
486, outer column (ed. Krotoschin, 1866), and Bab. 
Ifagigay 36, near end. In all these cases invocation 

1 'The Gemara is attempting to account for God’s tolerating 
idols and superstitions, and for the fact that spirits do some¬ 
times accomplish cures. 


of spirits is mentioned ; e.g. onyl? he who 

bums incense to the shedimy and he who passes the 
night by the graves in order to enter into com¬ 
munion with ail unclean spirit. These customs are 
strongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica¬ 
tion of insanity [i.e. one who participates is a 
With these passages may be compared the 
story in Levit. Rabhuy xxvi. 6 : 

R. Berakhya in the name of R. Levi relates that a kohen and 
an Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
physician, who prescribed (or the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglected. The latter asked the reason, and the physician re¬ 
plied : ‘ He is an Israelite, and is of those who spend the night 
at the graves ; but thou, who art a kohen, dost not act thus, 
therefore I left thee and prescribed for him.’ 

This story illiLstratcs the difl'erence between the 
ignorant and the learned classes ; it should be 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
[Legatio pro Ckristuniis, chs. xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality.^ 

Probably the earliest demons are those originat¬ 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. To the former, of course, 
belong Bab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi¬ 
larly the saml-storm in tljo desert may be safely 
held to a(.“count for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 91® ‘ the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ’ may not improbably refer to the burn¬ 
ing heat of midday. The development of this 
idea may ho fouinl in Bah. PesahiiHy I116tf., where 
the same word m lebh occurs. 

Inasmiieli as tlie functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacher’s 
activity extended to many hninches which would 
not to-da}'' be considered as belonging to tin; true 
sphere of religion. He legislated for .social as well 
as for religious matters ; the daily intercourse 
between man and his neighbour was the object of 
his attention. Conseciuently, when there are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very remote from redigion in its modern 
signiheation, it must be remembered that the word 
has l>een greatly restrictc'd in the process of time. 
In turning ba(;k to those sj)irits which may ])erhap 8 
have their origin in natural phenomena,, t he fore¬ 
going must he borne in mimi. Thus in /V;.vo/am, 
1116 , to which reference has been made, the follow¬ 
ing statement occurs : 

‘ From the first of Tauimuz to the sixteenth there can he no 
doubt as to their actuaiily ; after that date it is douhtful. They 
may he found in the Bha«iow of ivy which is stunted (not a yard 
high), and in the tnorning and evening shadows whicii are not a 
yard high, but chietly they may be found in the shadows of a 
privy.’ 

The Gemara does nob particularize the s]»irits 
mentioned in the passage cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. 'There 
cannot, hoM'cver, be much doubt that the qep:bh 
m^inriy or spirit of poi.sonous pestilence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shedim, for this spirit is described a few lines earlier 


in the Gemara : 

'The qe\ebh m^rrri is of two kinds ; one comrs in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The former is called qe{ebh m'riri, 
and causes mealy porridge to fermentOit., it appears in a vessel 
of mealy porridge and stirs the spoon). I’he latter is the pestil¬ 
ence which destroyeth at noonday ; it appears like a sieve on 
the horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve ’ (ib. supra). 

It would not seem a very rash assumption to regard 
this spirit as the development and personification 
of miasummer heat. Tam muz is elsewhere stated 
to be the height of summer, e.g. SAab. 53a, where 
a pimular proverb is quoted to the efl’ect that even 
in ’'I^mmuz the donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to those shadows wliich 
afford insufTicienb protection from the rays of the 
sun, and the stress laid on the evil eliects of 
proximity to a privy, render this view more ])rob- 


I It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the term for posses¬ 
sion by a demon is nc;;, kd^s. The spirits are said to have been 
created on Friday afternoon before Sabbath ; see G'r?i. Jlabhn, 
vii. 7; Pitqe A both, v. 9, where they are included in the category 
of mythicaf phenomena. 
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able ; so also does the mention of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf. the dan^^er of sleeping 
under tlic rays of the moon {Pes. 111 a, near foot]). 

Closcl}" allied to spirits which are embodiments 
of natural plienomena are those which affect man 
in his daily life. In the Gemara on the tenth 
Misliiia of )*esnhim many are mentioned. Under 
tlie guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli 
ness, !^(d)riety, care, and economy. For instance, 
‘Re5 La(iis says: “ Whosoever does one of tlie following four 
thi/i”\s I isks his life, and his blood is on his own head, namely : 
he who )'.^r forms his natural functions between a palm tree and 
a wall ; he who passes between two palm trees ; he who drinks 
borrowed wafer ; he who passes over spilt water, even if his own 
wife has spilled it in his presence.” ' 

It is unnecessary to show Avhat points underlie 
these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara; hut it is well to note 
that the form of the warning has changed some¬ 
what. The demon is implied, but not actually 
expressed. Similar instances are the folloAving: 

'The (leniua (NiJ’N = PcrH. izad ; so Goldschmidt, in hiatr. of 
Jer., p. Till) of sustenance is called Cleanliness ; the Genius of 
poverty is called Dirt.’ li. Papa says : ‘ A man should not enter 
a house in whi(;h there is a cat, barefooted. Why? Because a 
c.at kdls and flevours serpents, and serpents have small hones; 
should one of these hones enter his fool, it could not be dislodged 
aiul would hecorne (lanu'erouH. Others say that a man should 
r\ot enter a house in which there is no cat, by night. Why? 
iie('.ause a serpent could, unknow-n to him, become attached to 
him.’ 1 

t)nc of the ])eculiarities of the Hebrew language, 
as cuini)are(l with Greek, i.s its paucity of abstract 
nouri>. Although Aramaic, esjfccially that dialect 
in which tlio Talmud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnic Hebrew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nouns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recogni¬ 
tion when considering demonology. The vocabu¬ 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as Glirt,’ ‘infection,’ ‘ hygiene,’ 
et(f., and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
and is still, a matter of extreme ditliculty to hml 
suitable translations. This fact will be evident to 
any one avIio attemf)ts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a piece of f)hiloso]>lucal prose 
which could he turned into classical Greek with 
facility. Consefjuently the personification of a 
quality is sometimes to he disregarded, and the 
underlying princi})le must be extracted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hchrew 
people* had its demons ; but other circumstances, 
which will rea<lily suggest themselves, have to l>e 
taken into account. Instances of tliis kind are the 
following : 

In Yoma^ 77b, reference is made to the demon whose 

name also occurs in Ta'anith, ‘lOb, where the kind acl.ious of 11. 
Huna are enumerated. ShUjta ilirigs lo the finger-tips and 
afflicts people, especially yo\mg cluldren, who eat with unw'ashed 
hands. It. Huna was acquainted with this <lemon, and use<l to 
place a jar of water ready, saving. ‘ Whosoever wishes, let him 
come and w ash his hands so as to avoid the danger from the 
Shibtd/ Kohler {JE, art. ‘ Demonology,' p. filT, foot) associates 
ShXbtd with crouf). In the same way the Shulha7x 'Arukh pre¬ 
serves an early reference to the evil spirit w hich clings to a man’s 
unwashed linger-ti()S, and urges the necessity of washing them. 
It is scarcely conceivable that the evil spirit in this ease can have 
any other meaning than dirt—a word for which the Ileb. lan¬ 
guage does not contain an appropriate equivalent. 

It is ]K^ssible that the demon LHilh (see Is ; ’Erubhin, 186, 
1006 ; GVn. R. xx.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Kve, and filled the world with 
skedim and demons of every description, which she bore him. 
Then, seized with jealousy of Kve’s children, she attacks and 
attempts t o slay newly-born infants. The story recalls the myth 
of Latqtta's anger against the children of Niol)e, but perhaps the 
Lilith idc.a is u personification of the perils which beset women 
In child-birt h. 

Koliler {!oc. cit.) enumerates many instances of demons of 
riise.asc ; e.g. rnah ^erada, catalepsy ; rvah ‘paUja, headache ; 
hemY/Uhn, epilepsy ; ruah qardeyaqoa (icapSiaTcSf), melancholy; 

^ In this case, althotigh the demon has become completely 
rationalized, the warning is a^ldressed to a man’s common sense, 
and not to his fear of the supernatural. Vet it must tje borne 
in mind that Papa, a Bab. Amora (a.d, 300-376), was noted for 
bis belief in demons. Cf. especially the 'H' recited at the 
imd of a massekhta. ' 


for all of which suitable Heb. equivalents arc lacking ; It cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to furnish 
descriptive titles. 

There are cases in which demons and spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmless or 
even amusing character, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpies in folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are found in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil¬ 
dren accompanied the Rabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the marvellous and 
supernatural may have been purposely introiiuced 
in order to stimulate wandering wits or as a reward 
for diligent attention. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. Jkralchoth, 6a: 

* It is taught: Abba Benjamin says, “ Were mortal eye capable 
of seeing everything, it would be impossible for any human being 
to exist on account of the Mazziqini (‘Ilariners’).” Abbaye 
says, ‘‘They are more numerous than we, and surround us as 
the mounds of earth (thrown up by the plough) surround the 
furrow.” 11. Huna says, “ Kac-.h of us has a thousand on his left, 
and a myriad on liis right.” llabba says, “The jostling at lec¬ 
tures is due to them, weariness of the knees is due to them, the 
wearing out of the clothes of the Uahbis is due to their rubbing, 
tottering feet are due to them. Whoever wishes to know' them, 
let him take sifted ashes and strew thorn round his bed, and in 
the morning their traces will be seen as of the footprints of a 
cock. He who wishes to ice them must take the after birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black cat, the firstborn of a first¬ 
born ; let him burn it w'ith fire, pound it up, and smear his eyes 
therewith ; then he will see them. Let him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an iron seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. liOt him kec]) his mouth (pcrhajis the mouth of the 
tube) closed, lest he he injured. U. Mihi b. Abbaye did this, but 
he suffered injury ; so the Rabbis prayed for him, and lie was 
curetL”’ 

This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitions elements, hut it is very hard to ob¬ 
serve the distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small dilliculty to determine how far the belief in 
demons was actual or superlicial, or, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or delinitcly harmful. 
It is to be regarded as an evil thing for a man to 
regulate his conduct by his belief in spirits, hut 
great objection cannot he raised to a haie acknow¬ 
ledgment of their existence. A child's life would 
ho empty witiiout fairy stories ; even to-day the 
per.^^onifKjationof the spirit of Christmas festivity re¬ 
ceives good-natured toleration. Religious thinlvors 
belonging to mo.st heterogeneous schools of thought 
accejtt angelology ami ilemonulogy as a necessary 
coTmomitant of religion. The jirescnce of both is 
essential to that mystic element from which no 
religion is or should he entirely divorced. Rut the 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
when it invades the sjiliere of reason and suljverts 
reason itsidf. It is almost imjio.ssihle to establish 
a liard ;ind fast rule in these cases. 

Tiie demonology of the C^ahhala, and also of the 
later Rabbinic writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful Miyihagirn of Jewish ceremonial 
are derived from t)ahhaia, which assumes a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and celestial, 
and symljolically identilies the form witli the 
matter. 

The prayer at the blowing of the ram’s horn on New Year’s 
day makes the notes of the nhojar into angels ascending to the 
Divine Throne, while inability to blow the shnfar is due to the 
ha rd' (‘ evil inclination, lust') whicli intercepts man's holy 
thoughts and robs him of kdimvandh (‘ devotion ') and ability to 
produce a note. So, mo, on Friday night, when a man returns 
from the synagogue to his home, which is prejmred to receive 
theSahhttth liridein peace and love, twogoo^l angels acimmpany 
him and hUrss liim, while the evil angel is constrained to say 
Amen. But, if the man’s thoughts are not properly attuned, and 
if the reception of the bride is neglected, the good angels sorrow¬ 
fully depart and the evil angel jirevails. 

In such cases the spirits are to be explained as 
graphic repre.sentations of the frame of mind of the 
man, poetically expressed, and with the.se the 
SaLfxivv of StK-rates may ho compared ; it is in such 
circumstances undoubtedly that the prophylactics 
suggested by the Rabbis were meant to ajiply. 
The recital of verses of Scripture, especially of the 
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Psalms, and the observance of t^phillin, m^zHzd, 
and were intended to prove a balm to a 

troubled mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a therapeutic ellect on the body.^ 

Nevertheless, the belief among medireval Rabbis 
as to the actuality of spirits seems to have been 
real. Maimoriides and Ton Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibn Ezra on Lv 17“^, an<l contrast 
Nabmanides quoted by Kohler, loc. cit. ; cf. also 
Rashi on I)t 32^4 and Job 6'^). 

Suimnary. —(1) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot be denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex¬ 
planations must be sought: (a) natural phenomena, 
(6) absence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
ixjcasional root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, {a) playful sj)irits 
and fairy stories, and (e) the action of mysticism 
on the i)ious mind. (4) It is ditlicult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was given to the 
actuality of spirits and to wliich this belief in¬ 
fluenced personal conduct. 

Litkraturk.—M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrnqe zur seynitischen 
SagnikuTuie^ LeydeJi, 1893; L. Blau, Altjud. Zayihenveaeyi, 
Strassliury^, 1898 ; K. Kohler, art. ‘ Demonolofry,’ in JE lv. 514. 
A. Koliut, Angeloltxjie und Ddin<molQ<jie in Hirer Abhiingigheit 
vnm Parsisyniiit is the oliief work. Talmudic refercncet 

may be consulted in Hodkinaon’s tr. (New York, 19(U), or pre¬ 
ferably in L. CJoldschmicit (text and tr., Berlin, 1M97). 

llKRBERT EoEWE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim).—Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured bv magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, Muhammad 
preserved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im- 
jiossihle to distinguish which elements in his 
teacliing are sprung from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of his com])atriots. do these notions—M uhammad’s 
inheritance, so to sjieak—are added outside ele¬ 
ments, Jewish and Christian, themselves derived 
from ChaUhea and Parsiisrn. It seems impossible 
to give a precise account of the doctrine of the 
Qur’&n on the subject of spirits, for even the very 
earliest comuientatora are liedged around with in¬ 
numerable traditions, which it is anything but 
easy to criticize. It may be said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system : angels, servants of Allah ; Satan and his 
horde who animate the images of false gods; 
lastly, the jinn, some of whom are believers, some 
unbelievers. If it indicates the existence of several 
categories of angels, it nevertlieless names only 
two, viz. Jabril and Mika’il; for HarUt and Marat 
are fallen angels with a Satanic rAle. 

However, Just as Judaism, under the influence 
of the Qabhala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set up in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons, Islam also found in this 
belief and in the magic stru^^gle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirits an element of re¬ 
action against the cold, aloof unity of Allah. 
From Judaism and Christianity Islam learned the 
names of spirits not known before, and it gave 
them delinite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
hulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 

)liism and the haushiya, and then gained in co- 

lerenco under the influence of Mu' tazilitism. This 
doctrine wo shall discuss in a few lines. 

Islam recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man : angels (jnaUik, })lur. maWika)\ 
demons {shaitnn, plur. xhayd{m ); ami jinn. The 
e.ssential and common characteristic of tnese beings 
is that they are formed from one single substance, 

1 Compare Sank. x. 1, where incantations over wounds are for¬ 
bidden. He who practises these has no share in the world to 
cctno, for he has doubted God’s omnipotence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rank is occupied 
by the angels; tliey are Allah’s bodyguard, and 
do his will and obey his word. According to 
KazwinI (i. 55), * the angels are beings formed from 
a single substance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason.’ Authorities are not agreed as to the 
characteristics that distinguish them from demons 
and jinn; according to some, they difl'er in their 
ve^ nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal diflers from another ; others are of opinion 
that the dill’erence is only in contingencies, or re¬ 
lativities, such as are contained in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, etc. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
^uilt of passion or the stains of anger. They are 
m constant attendance upon the commands of 
Allah. Their food is tashlk (tlie recitation of the 
formula ‘Glory to AllaliJ’), and their drink is 
taqdis {* AUiih is holy!’). Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of Allah, and all tlieir joy is in 
his worship. Allah created them and gave them 
diverse forms, tliat ! In^y might fulfil his command.s 
and people the heav<ms. The prophet said : ‘The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for tliere is 
not a hand’s-breadth of space to he found in them 
witliout an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah.’ 

'riie Arabic word nvilnk, tlie general word for 
angel, means ‘sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-word. 
It has lost its true form maVak, which survives, 
however, in the cliaracteristic form of the plural 
ynJiliVlka. J’hc exact pronunciation was as in pre- 
Isl.imic Arabia, as we know from a verse of Abu 
Wajra, q^uoted in the JAsdn al'Arab (xii. 386), 
where it is necessary to tlie metre. But a certain 
number of angels had 8 ])ecial names, whicili will be 
mentioned later on, part ly derived from tlie C^ur’an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the Book 
where angels are mer»tioned ; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

'rho greatest of the angels—tliose honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord—are the 
four tlirone-bearers of Allah [hamalat al-arsh), 
whose number will be doubled on the resurrection 
day. Their duty is, be.sides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on behalf of true believers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings wlio 
passed into Christianity with the Apocalyp.se to 
symbolize the evangelists: man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines further the relations 
established by their form between each of tliem 
and a class of living beings on earth : the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah ; the 
second pleads for domestic animals ; the third for 
birds ; and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim {karuhiyim) are angels who are 
absolutely absorbed in the holiness of Allah ; 
their function is to repeat the taxhlh (‘(ilory to 
Allah !’) unfalteringly all day and all niglit. Ihey 
seem to inhabit a secluded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of the devil,’Ihlis. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per¬ 
sonality and are each known by a separates name ; 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mika’il (Micliael), ’Azra’il, ami 
’Isriifil. Authorities class these in a special 
group: these four archangels will be the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or Jahra’il, 
Jibril, and sometimes Jihrin) is, above all, the 
angel of revelation {'arnin al-wahi): he was the 
messenger sent by Allah to the prophets and 
particularly to Muhammad. Ilis formidable ap¬ 
pearance would overawe men, and so he has to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muhammad 
entreated him to reveal liirnself to him as he really 
was, and Jabril consented ; but, when he ajq)earea, 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon with his 
wings, the Trojiliet fainted away. Even the in¬ 
habitants of the sky were alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Word to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like the dragging or chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabril approached them, they recovered 
their senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
him: ‘The Truth’ {al-^aqq)^ replied the angel, 
and all repeated: * Al-Ijiaqq^, cd-Haqql' This 
function of Jabril is explained in Arabic by 
terms analogous to those mentioned above; he is 
the ‘gmardian of holiness’ {}}dzin alquds), the 
‘faithml spirit’ {ar-ruh al-amln)^ the ‘holy 
spirit' {ar-ruh al-quds) \ in which terms we see 
a borrowing from Christianity. He is also the 
‘supremo confidant’ [an-rulmus al-\ikhar)^ and 
the ‘peacock of the angels’ {UVus al-rnalcVtka), 
IIis rbie, however, is not restricted to the carrying 
of revelation. 

A tradition saya that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jabril answered: ‘On iny two wings I bore the 
co\intry of tiio people of Loth, and carried it up into the air so 
high that its inhabit,ariLs could no longer hear their cocks 
crow; then I turned it upside dow’n.’ 

It is also said that he has assistants who watch 
over tJie welfare of the world. Schwab {AngHol. 
hd),y JS!>7, p. 91) notices some cliaracteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip¬ 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundreti little ones ; he has also two other wing.s 
which he uses to destroy rel)el cities. But later 
texts show Jabril provided with sixteen hundred 
wings, and covered with sallVon hairs; a sun shines 
between his eyes, a moon and stars between every 
two hairs. He enters the Sea of Light {Bahr an- 
Nur) three hundred and sixty times every day; 
and every time he comes out of it a million drops 
fall from his wings, and form the angels called 
‘ S])irituar( /la/ianiya), ‘ because they spread abroad 
spirit, peace, and perfumes’ {ar-ruk lu'ar-ralut w*ar- 
rihdn). Jabril was created five hundred years 
after Mika’il. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 92, Ixvi. 4); but he also appears 
under other names (ii. 81, 254, v. 109, where no is 


ception that arises from the representation of the 
forces of Nature in the form of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly pantheistic; it 
was developed in a most curious manner by late 
Arabic traditions which have been summarized by 
Kazwiiii (i. 62 f.). As we might have expected, a 
hadith was the origin of this idea: 

Around each man appeared a hundred and sixty angels 
‘flitting round him, like (lies around a pot of hone^ on a 
summer day'; those are the Agents of Beings (Maukuldt al- 
Kd’indt). They are the forces of nutrition, ana endow the inert 
food introduced into the body of man with the power of 
becoming flesh, bone, and blood. They have to watch that 
the organism preserves what is necessary to it and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
part of any other. The whole mysterious development of life 
IS thus put into the light fingers of heavenly workmen. 

To these we must add still another angel called 
the Spirit, or the Breath {ar-Ruh), which may well 
bo only a new form of Jabril. To him and to his 
incarnations Allah entrusted the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and the stars, and 
of animating the sublunary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions, he can also stop them m their 
course—with Allah’s permission. 

The third of the angels of definite personality is 
mentioned in the Qur’an (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of tnalaku H-matit; but tradition calls him 
'Azrii’il. 

After Allah created the angel of death, 'Azra’il, 
he kept him hidden for a time from the other 
angels. When he showed him to them, they all 
fell into a faint which lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the existence of the world, and who is every¬ 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
will; Allah holds death in his hands. Muslim 
writers insist on this fact; for it was j)osHihle to 
believe, on the other hand, tiiat the terrible angel 
of death himself executed the decrees wliich Allah 
had inscribed upon the ‘ Well-guarded Tablet of 
Destiny’ {al-luh al-7/ui/i/uz); but this is not the 
case. Azra’il does nothing without the exj)ress 
command of Allah. He knows nothing hut wliat 
Allah tells him. He receives from Allah the 


the annunciator to Mary; xvi. 104, xxvi. 193, 
liv. 5, etc.). In ii. 92, Mika’il (in the form Mikal) 
is mentioned after Jabril, to reply, the com¬ 
mentaries say, to the Jews, who regarded the 
former as their ally and the latter as tlieir enemy, 
ami j^ave this as a pretext for rejecting the re¬ 
velation brought to Muhammad by Jabril (Tabari, 
Tafnr, i. :i30). 

Mika’il (Michael) is the angel charged with pro¬ 
viding food for the body, and knowdedge and 
prudence for the mind. He is the supreme con¬ 
troller of all the forces of Nature. hVom each of 
his eyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of 
which Allah creates an angel with the same form 
as Michael. Singing praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world ; these are the Karubiyun (cherubim). Being 
Michael’s assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every drop of water, is under the care of one of 
them. Ime earliest traditions locate Michael in 
the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Sea 
[al-Bahr al-Masjur)^ which is crowded with an 
irinumerable array of angels; Allah alone knows 
his form and the number of his wings. Later on, 
however, the descriptions become more precise: 
his wings are of the colour of green emerald ; he is 
covered with saffron hairs, and each of them con¬ 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
tongues which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah; from a million eyes tfiat weep 
over the sins of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the clierubim. Michael was 
created five hundred years after Tsrafil. The con- 1 


leaves upon which the names of those who are 
about to die are written, it is only in details that 
the traditions differ. Accord in*' to some, the 
guardian angel conies and warns Azra’il that the 
man under his care is approacliing his hist moments. 
The angel of death notes the name of the dying 
man in nis register, witli a white mark in the case 
of a believer, with a black mark in the case of 
others. But he waits until a leaf falls from the 
tree that is by the throne of Allah ['arsh) with the 
dying man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
others, this leaf falls from the tree forty days 
before the death of the man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval hut dead in the SKy. 
Still another account is that an angel sent by 
Allah brings to 'Azra’il the list of men who are to 
die during the year : this message no doubt comes 
to him on the ‘night of destiny {lailat al-qadar), 
which is at the middle of the month Sha'ban, and 
during which the pious man, rapt in prayer, may 
see, across a hollow of the sky, the leaf on which 
his name is written falling from the tree. 

All our authorities agree in believing that the 
angel of death is present wherever a man is ceasing 
from life, and this presence is anthropomorphized 
in stories the wide diffusion of which proves its 
popularity: the story, e.g., of the proud king 
and the beggar is world-wide (Tabari, Ghazali, 
Milstatref, etc.). Some explain this multiple 
presence by saying that the angel of death has 
assistants (’atmn) who make the man’s soul rise 
up to his tliroat, whence 'Azra’il comes and takes 
it. Others represent the terrible angel in the form 
of a vague, formidable being, whose feet rest upon 
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the borders of the world; his head reaches the 
highest heaven, and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny. But this description did not 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly ^ve him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand wings, 
while his body is provided with as many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there will be only eight beings alive—the 
four archangels and the four throne-bearers. 
Azril’il has four faces, each of which is reserved 
for a special class of beings ; the face on his head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his back for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for Wiejinn, 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion {malCCikat ar~ 
rahiria) or to the angels of punishment {irudd'ikat 
al-adhdb)^ according as they are believers or un¬ 
believers ; but certain authors say that it is the 
angels assisting ’Azra’il who themselves carry oil 
the soul with gentleness or roughly. It is also said 
that ’Azra’il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and place themselves between 
the two first fingers of his hand. Lastly, accord¬ 
ing to still others, ’Azra’ii gathers the believing 
souls together, with his right hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven [al’alvjyin), while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
with tar-w’ater and launched into the depths of 
hell {as-.djfin). 

No man can escape 'Azra’il; it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
bv magical means to the very ends of the earth: 
'Azra’ll is there in an instant. Tliis is seen in the 
story of Solomon and the young man who w'as 
carried to China by his jinyi ; this popular story is 
found everywhere (Tabari, Ghazali, WoUI, Tke 
1001 Nights^ Mustatref, etc.). The Qur’an com¬ 
mentators, how'ever, insist on the amicable relations 
which Solomon vowed with 'Azra’il, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of the angel in his 
true shape. 

’Israfil is, according to the formula given by 
Kazwini, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who i)uts the soul 
into the body. He is the angel of whom the Qur’«an 
speaks without naming him (vi. 73, Ixxx. 33, etc.), 
and who is to sound the trumpetof the last judgment 
(fwr). * The master of the trumpet {sahib al-garn)' 
says a hadlth^ ‘ puts the trumpet to his lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first blast, the blast of 
terror {nafluxt alfnz)^ everything will perish in 
the heavens and on the earth, except what Allah 
wills,’ i.e.y according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who will perish in the following order : 
Jabril, Mika’il, ’Israfil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in BarzaJ^y 
Tsrafil will be re-born and will sound the second 
blast, the Idast of resurrection {naftyxt al-bdth ): 
all the souls, gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, will fly like a swuirm of bees to the lx)dies 
they are about to animate. While this is the 
essential function of Tsrafil, it is not his only 
function. When Allah wishes to give a command 
to men, he orders the Pen [qalam) to write upon 
the Tablet of Destiny {luh). This he gives to 
Tsrafil, who places it between his eyes, and transmits 
it to Mika’il. Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who represent, as mentioned 
al)Ove, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
’Israfil under a form borrowed from a Imdlth oi 
'A’isha, repeating the words of Kab al-’Ahbar, i,e. 


the Jewish tradition. ’Israfil has four wings : with 
the first he closes up the East; with the second the 
West; with the third he covers the earth ; and 
with the fourth he veils his face before the Almighty 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventn 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
throne. A late and strange story (Wolff, p. 14) 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of hell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the ITood of Noah. 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left him, and he has heard the 
sound of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, come and sit by his 
side, and ask him : ‘ What say you of this man {i.e, 
Muhammad)?’ The believer {mu^iniri) replies: 

‘ I bear witness that he is the prophet of Allah and 
his servant.’ Then tlie two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place which he will gain in 
paradise. The false believer {jnunajiq) and the 
unbeliever {kafir) will reply to the same (piestion : 
‘I do not know; I saiii what the others said.’ 
Then the two angels will beat him with iron rods 
so that he will utter a cry which will be heard by 
men and jinn. According to other traditions, the 

? ue.stion3 will be asked by a special angel, called 
tfiman, who, if necessary, will deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the angel 
])laced in charge of the departed will question him, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almost crushing the man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Rajah. The believer who dies 
on a Friday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root nakar^ ‘to deny’; we here find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of the initial M in one of the names—two 
souvenirs of Parsiism and Ancient I'ersia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the hafaza 
angels, ‘ wlio protect him from jinuy men, and 
Satans,’ and who register all his actions. 'I'hese 
angels are ft)ur in number, two during the day, 
and two during the night. Some writers admit 
the existence of a fifth angel, wdio remains beside 
men constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at his right hand ami the 
other at his left, or one in front of him and the 
other behind ; by night they take up their ])osition 
one at his head and the other at his feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the night- 
guardians at the rising and the setting of the sun. 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when the jinn roam about, but they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the hafaza 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer {p*bh), and the evening prayer 
{maghrib) at the very earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from him leave him safe 
from the jinn^ against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, and ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of his worshipper. Before he 
has finished his prayer, the other two guardians 
come and stand by his sides. But it is not only to 
the machinations of the yinn that man is exposed : 
’Iblis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during the night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times. To the four guardians already known 
they added six others : one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair which Muslims wear on the top 
of their heads, and drags him one way or tiie other 
according as the man shows liumility or pride. 
Another stays in front of his mouth to prevent 
the serpent from entering it. Two others protect 
his eyes ; and the last two, placed on his lips, 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. 

On the hafam devolves the duty of writing down 
the actions of men ; the one on the right hand 
keeps an account of tlie good deeds, and the one 
on the left of the brul. Tliese registers will be a 
witness on the iudgnient day. When the man 
performs a good deed, the angel on the right hand 
immediately writes it down; when he commits a 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to 
write it down, but to give the sinner respite—six 
or seven hours, according to the writers—during 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators 
even allow that a com})ensation may be arranged, 
and that ever}'’ good action effaces a bad one. Un¬ 
believers also are said to have guardians (Qur’jin, 
Ixxxvi. 4). 

When the Juifaza see that the man over whom 
they had charge has died, ( hey do not know wliat 
to do, and they pray to Alhsh, who telfs them to 
go to the grave of the de<‘<*ased and repeat the 
formulae or adoration {t(tsf)ih, takhir, taqdls), 
which, on the judgment <lay, will be counted 
among (he merits of the deceased. 

Thev^e ant;el9 are mentioned aeveral times in the Qur’an, 
irito wliirh they have been introduced by (.Christian tra<(ition. 
In Ixwii. 11, they are called kirdm kdtilnn, ‘noble writers,’ 
indioatin^f their r"!e as overseers of human actions; in vi. G1 
they are called hafa^a; hut in xiii. 12 they are at the same 
time called ‘ those who relieve each other.' This 

last expression is puzzlinij in its form, and the comme!\- 
lators, trying to explain it, eay that it is a perfectly logical 
donl)le plural, and that the second verbal form ‘aqqaha Ijore 
stands for tiie third form 'dqaba. The Qur’an (1. 17) uaca 
the word raqih to denote the guanlian antrel of men, and 
Tabari (Tafalr, xlii. G8, line 10) siiows that Qur’lVn xiii. 12 was 
read by'All ben-Ka'b witli the following variants: * he has in 
front of him tmiaqqihnt, and lieiiind him a raqih.’ There may 
be some connexion iietween these terms and those referring 
to tiie two stars wiiich, during the course of the year, ainicar, 
one in the Kast and one in the West, at twilight and at dawn, 
and the observation of which serves as a foundation for a 
division of the year into twenty-eight mnnd:il or 'anwd—a, 
division which is very fruitful in popular praclicc.s. Tlie l»<:lief 
in guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
might become connected with an astral cult. 

In tlie crowd of angels who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish tlie ‘ [uou.s 
travellers’ {aii-myydkun) wlio scour the country 
with the infieution of frequenting only the gather¬ 
ings wliere the name of Allah is being repeated. 
Tliey then a.scend to Allah, who cpiestions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons his fervent wor¬ 
shippers the faults tlio^ may have comniitteil. 
A(;cordirig to a pas.sage in Ihn al-Athir {Lisdji <il- 
^Arnh^ xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
any place in wliich there was an image or a dog. 

\Ve cannot explain the circumstance that has 
drawn the names of Hfirut and Mariit from the 
anonymous crowd of s])irits into the broad day¬ 
light of the Holy Book (Qur’an, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their hi.story, 
and since the 9th cent, they have been copiou.sly ex¬ 
plained by commentat^irs (Tabari, Tnf.nr, i. 3402). 

Two angels having incurred the wrath of Allah have been 
thrown into a well in the town of Babylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortal* the art of magic until the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, Allah has commanded 
them to leach this accurst science ; but they have to warn 
those who consult them that they are rebels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them. According to a }xa^ith of 'A’isha, a 
woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uneasy about th# absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorceress; carried away at a gallop by two black 
dogs (one of the ordinary disguises of ’Ihlis), the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Babylonian well, where the two 
fallen angfds had nut the inquirer in possession of magical 
powers, from which she was coming to ask the prophet to 
deliv er her. 

Who are these two angels, and what was their 
crime ? This is not the nlace to study in detail 
the different versions whicii are prevalent in Arabic 
literat ure, or to show how, among the late writers, 
Kazwini, for example, the legend has, under Mii’ta- 
zilite inlluence, been contracted into an account of 
a more serious kind, hut deprived of characteristic 


details. We .shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to be 
the most ancient. 

The first men in the world soon gave themselves up to all 
kinds of debauchery and crime. The angels who looked on at 
these horrors from the heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of Allah. ‘Be more tolerant,’ he said to them; ‘if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, you 
would soon coJnmit all their crimes.’ The angels protested, 
and begged Allah to put them to the test; and he consented. 
They chose two of the most noble and pure among them, 
Harut and Mkrut, who descended to earth. Allah allowed 
them to live there in their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. All went 
well until one day, when a woman came before them ; whether 
by chance or chosen as judges, they had to decide in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful; she excited the desire of the two angels. 
Tradition j^ives us her name; ‘ siio was called Zahara in 
Arabic, Baidiil^t in Aramaic, and ’Anihid in Persian ’ [\.e. 
VetmsJ. She set conditions on her favours: according to 
some, she asked her lovers the word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven every day, obtained it, made use of it, and 
remained attached to the firmament in the form of the planet 
Venus (Zahara), while the two angels remained prisoners on 
earth for having misused the sacred word. According to 
other traditions, she commanded them to worship an idol, or 
she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them 
to murder a beggar who was passing. In any case, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to the sky, ana punished the culprits. 
On the intercession of Solomon, Idris, or some other good 
liersonagp, he let them choose between a terrestrial punish¬ 
ment and an everlasting chastisement. They chose the former, 
and Were chained in the w(;ll of Baliel, which, according to 
some, i.s Babylon of Oiahliua ; acc.or»ling to others, a place in 
Demavend, famous for its magical traditions. We may men¬ 
tion, as a strange variant of this story, the tra<lition that the 
two angels who brought magic to men were Mika’il and Jabrd. 

Thi.s le^^end may have reached Muliainrnad 
throii^di Jiahhinic traditions, especially accordin^^ 
to the ver.sion which shows tlie woman temjder 
ascending to heaven with the jiassword of tlie two 
angels, and remaining there in (die form of tlie 
planet Venus, (hdger {Wns hut Mohn tninrd a. d. 
Jnd>'.ni}mmc luifycuomintn i Lei]>z. 1902, ]>. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradilion in which the two angels are 
called 8liariiiuizi and .Azacl (Schwab, p. 209); 
tlie daughter of tlie earth who seduces them is 
referred to und(T the name of Aster ( = ‘sLar’; 
see Schwab on the word ‘ Biduk’). But we must 
.seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
tlie cult of Mitlira and Anahita that we again 
come across the names of the two spirits, Haur- 
vatat and Ameretat—not to mention tlie tradildon 
on the Clialdjcan origin of magic (cf. vol. i. p. 796“). 

Ikarailise and hell are peopled with spirits whose 
exact descrijition lias not been given liy any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel calleil Kidwan, whose name is 
prohahly a rough inteiqiretation of a passage in 
the Qur’an (iii. J3). We <lo not know in what 
class to plaite the houria {Itilr (d-'<iin), who are said 
to share with otlier women the society of the 
blessed, and who, shining and pure, are exempt 
from jihysical audering, like all the inhabitants 
of para<lise (Qur’an, xliv. h4, lii. 20, Iv. 56 f., Ivi. 
22 , etc.). 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to hell. 
It is guarded by a terrible angel Malik, a.s.sistod 
by shires {zfihaniya)^ who in their turn liave 
guardians {lu^aza or J^zanat jahannam) at their 
command. These shires are nineteen in number, 
i.e. equal to the number of letters in bisrnillah 
(bis7nuldhi-r-rrth7narii-r>rahlmi = ^ 'm the name of 
Allah, the Compa.ssionate, the Merciful ’). People 
escajie from them by reciting this formula. Malik 
stirs up the fire which burns the reprobates, and 
replies to their complaints w'ith jokes; hut lie is 
milder in the case of believers guilty of mortal 
sins, who, according to tlie prevailing theory, will 
one day get free from hell by the intercession 
of Muhammad. He is mentioned in the Qur’an 
(xliii. 77). 

We liave already seen that ’Ihlis was the wicked 
angel, wlu>, a.ssisied by his son, tem])ts mortals. 
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He was cursed for refusing to prostrate liiniself 
before Adam, created from clay, wlien he had been 
created from fire (Qur’an, xxxviii. 77 f.)* Allah 
cursed him, calling him ‘stoned’ (rajim). He has 
command of the unbelieving jinn^ wlio are his 
agents with men. 

The orthodox doctrine, as we have just seen, is 
very chary of hints as to the names of the spirits. 
Hut, in imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the inllucnce of conjuration formulae, the 
Muslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar way, as it had commented on the 
supreme name of Allah in his ninety-nine second¬ 
ary names. Thus there is formed an intermin¬ 
able list of names of angels in and of names of 
jinn in -uSy which fill all the works on magic. 
Without entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount here a hadlth which Kazwlni mentions 
(i. 59), following Tbn'Abbils: 

Each of the seven heavens is inhabited by a group of angels, 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. ‘Those 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the earth have 
the form of cows, and are under the command of an ainrel 
called Isina'il ; in the second heaven dwell eagles under tl.e 
angel Miha'il ; in the third, vultures under Saadiya'il ; in the 
fourth, horses under ^alaa’il; in the fifth, houris under Kalka’il; 
in the sixth, young boys under fSamaha’il ; in the seventh, men 
umler Unba’Il.’ LaHH 3 ', beyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, so numerous that they do not know each other, praise 
Allah in different languages which resound like crashing thunder. 

In a word, tlio ancient beliefs of the pagan 
Arabs have been preserved by peopling the Muslim 
world with who, for the most part, are the 

servants of ’Iblis. See more fully under art. 
AuAiis (Ancient), vol. i. p. 069 f. Ibit, under the 
intlnonce of Judaism and Christianity, the new 
religion lias also acipiired an army of angels 
and demons, whose history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the hadUJis^ 

Lukpaturk.—F. A. Klein, The Rrlicfion of Islfim, London, 
pp. S7 ; T. Hughes, iJictio/Kiri/ of lalnoi, London, 

iS'.lfj, pa.s'.s'on; M. Wolff, Miihaviinedaiii.'<che I'Jschatohyjie^ 
]^ci)iicig, ia72; Kazwini, Kosmoijrajdiie, cd. Wustcnfeldt, 1849, 
i. GAUDEEn()Y-l)EMOMJlYNE.S. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).—Demon¬ 
ology plays a jirominent ])art in tlie religion of 
Persia Ixs/auso of the pronounced dnalistic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cy(;les of the world pre¬ 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil [druj] for ever, and rigliteousness 
(Av. aSa) shall reign supreme. 

The general designation for ‘ demon ’ in the 
Avesta is dneva^ the same word as the later Per¬ 
sian div, ‘ devil,’ and it is etymologically identical 
with Skr. r/cm, ‘deity,’ Lat. divu.<i^ ‘divine,’ 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct opposition between the Indian and the Per¬ 
sian terms is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religious schism in pre-liistoric times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iranian communitv; 
but there is considerable uncertainty about tlie 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by tire fact men¬ 
tioned below—that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in tlie Zoroastrian 
system have recently been found in ancient in- 
8 cri)»tions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word datva is masculine in 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com¬ 
monly conceived to be of the male sex ; hut there 
is a large class of she-devils or female fiends, 
drujcff, derived in name from the feminine alxstract 
druj, lit. ‘ deceit,’ the essence of evil in the Av(‘sta, 
a word coiiiparahle with the neuter draitfja, ‘false¬ 
hood,’ ‘ lie,' in the Old Persian inscriptions. Be¬ 
sides the.se she-demons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications that embody the ele¬ 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 
counterparts. 

In numbers, according to the Avesta, the hosts 
of evil are legion [Yt. iv, 2). The GathAs speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil thought, 
deceit, and nresumption^ {Ys. xxxii. 3), and for 
that reason they are elsewhere described os being 
* the seed of darkness ’ ( Vend. viii. 80). Their 
creator was Ahrirnan, who hrorrght them forth to 
wage war against heaven and earth, as is told in 
the Pahlavi Ijundnhi&n (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46); and 
Plutarch [de Is. et Osir. xlvii.) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastrian demonology when he 
described Ahrirnan as having caused a number 
of .‘demons equal in activity to the Divine forces 
created by Ormazd to bore through (Starpyjaai/res) 
the world-egg in which Ormazd had jJaced his 
four-and-twenty ‘gods’ (Oeoui). Zoroaster’s mis¬ 
sion was to banish these diabolical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to understand why the 
Avesta should picture the entire body of bends as 
taking flight in dismay before him (Ys. ix. 15). 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents (Av. wainyava daeva, ‘spiritual 
demons’ [17. x. 69, 97 ; Vend. viii. 31, 80]), though 
.sometimes they are conceived of as havin*^ human 
shape (17. ix. 15) in order to accomplish better 
their fiendish ends. 'I'lieir piir])oses are best 
achieved under the cover of darkness, hut their 
Indnous deeds are checked by the rising of the sun 
(17. vi. 3f.). Their favourite haunt is in prox¬ 
imity to whatever is vile or foul, and they lurk, 
especially as sj>ooks or goblins, in the vicinity of 
dakknias, or towers of silence. In certain regions 
th(‘y were believed to be more numerous than in 
others, the whole province of Mazandaran, south 
of thcCasiuan Sea, being supi)Osed to he especially 
infecttul by their j)resen(;e. J’his legendary as¬ 
sociation with that territory is as old as the 
Avesta, and it appears throughout the I'ahlavi 
writings, as well as in the Shah NCinnih of Kir- 
dausi (Av. dnrm MCtzdhujd, Pahl. MCizanikdn 
dei'iin, Pers. dlndnd Mciznndardn). 'bhe same 
tradition was perpetuated in Maniehreism, as is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
Alanichfean texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan (see E. W. K. Muller, ‘ Handschriften- 
reste aus Turfan,’ ii. 18, 19, ABAW, Anhang, 
19<j4), The baneful irdluenee of all these ministers 
of evil could be averted in various ways, and one 
of the hooks of the Avesta, the Vendidad ( Vidae- 
vaddta, ‘Lawagainst Demons’), i.s devoted almost 
entirely to providing man with the means of ridding 
himself of their power. 

As might be imagined, the multitudinous host 
of evil 8 j)irit 8 lacks order and organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat ditbcult to divide them into 
sharply defined bands, hut a rough distinction 
between the masses may ho recognized. At the 
liead of the host stands Afira Mainyu, or Ahrirnan, 
‘the Enemy Spirit,’ the prince oi darkness per¬ 
sonified. The chief characteristics of Ahva Mainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is terrmsl in the Gathas, 
have been discussed in a separate article (see 
Ahriman), and need only to he designated here 
as malefi(;ent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Ahrirnan stand six arch-fiends as endnent com¬ 
manders of the le,L,dons of sin. 'bhen folhnvs a or>n- 
fused horde of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery and <iistress into the world. These two 
bands in their broad grou})ing will be considered 
in turn. 

The sixfold group of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aide.s about the standard of Aliiiinan and form 
the council of hell (cf. 17. xix. 96 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4 ; 
Bd. xxviii. 7 t\\ and xxx. 29) are ijortrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed w ith various evil 
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qualities and as discharging multifarious diabolica' 
functions. Tlicir names are Aka Manah (Kvi 
Tliouglit), Iiidra, Sauru, Naohliaithya (paralle 
with three Indian deities), Taiirvi and Zairichr 
(person ilicatiuns respectively of overpowering 
liunger and deadly thirst), and, lastly, Aesma, 
the (lemon of fury, rapine, lust, and outrage. The 
fact that three of these demoniacal names arc 
identical with gods in the Indian ])antheou hashed: 
alluded to above, but tlieir ligures on the whoh 
are not really sharply delined, th(»ugh their maligi 
(diaracters art; several times alluded to in the 
passages wliich enumerate them [Vend. x. 9 f. 
xix. 48; Ihind. i. ‘27, xxviii. 7-12, xxx. 29; Ep 
MCtn. I. X. 9 ; cf. also Ddt. xciv. 2 ; Dink. ix. 34), 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriittions of the llittite kings of the Mil 
cent. H.C., recently discovered by Winckler at 
Roghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Ifulra arnl 
Na.satya—the latter noteworthy by its Indian form 
(witli .9) in contrast to the Iranian form Maoh- 
haithya (with Jt) —apj)ear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the full connexion of (he passages 
in these inscri})!ions is made known l»y the dis¬ 
coverer, it apj)cars premature to tlusui/.e in regard 
to the f)o.s.sible bearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted ({iiestion of the presumed Indo-Iranian 
religious sclji.sm. Tlie nujiition may be merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
any immediate connexion with Iran. 

Of all the sixfold group of arch-liends, the most 
clearly delined is the assaulting and outrageous 
demon AesuKt, whose name has been thought to 
be r(!flect(Ml as Asmodieus in the Rook of 'fobit 
(see F. Windischmann, Zoroastr. Atudien^ Rerlin, 
181)3, p. 138; A. Kohut, Jud. Angelok/f/lc und 
Ddnionohnjir, Leipzig, 1806, p. 73; F. Spiegel, 
Erdn. Alfrrthunh'^knnde, Lei[>zig, 1877, ii. 132; 
F. Stav(;, Einjhi,^s ifes Eftrs-i.s/nns' nuf dirs Jnden- 
inm, Haarlem, 1898, p. ‘203; J, If. Moulton, ‘The 
Iranian Rackground of Tobit,'in E.r/)2'x\. [190()J 
25S : for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, in JE ii. 
217-220). 

Ry the side of these six arch-demons there are 
nauKid in the Avesta and supplementary Zoro- 
astrian texts more than lifty other demons, per- 
sonilicat ions of evil forces in the world (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op. eit. infruy pp. 059- 
002 ). It will sullice to mention a few of tlicse, 
such as Tardniaifi, ‘Arrogance’; Mithuoxtay 
‘False Six'ccli ’ ; Azi, ‘Greed’ (a demon that is 
presiwved likewi.se in Maniclueisin [cf. Miiller, op. 
eit. pp. 13, 14, 1.5, 18, 20, 22, 23, 53]); Vlzare^a, 
or the fiend that drags the souls of tlie wicked to 
liell ; Jiuiydstd, a typification of inordinate slcej) 
and sloth ; AstO-vlddtUy who divides the bones at 
dyath ; Apcw&ay ‘drought’; Zernakay ‘winter’; 
and a score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends (drujes), as already 
noted, is headed by the Druj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of di^ceit and falsehood, wdio 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, 
corporeal and incorporeal, entitled in the Avesta 
dreymints, or di'VdntSy ‘the wicked.’ Foremost 
among these agc'uts in exercising f)ernicious ac¬ 
tivity is the I)ruj Nasu (cf. Gr. ‘corp.se- 

liend,’ the v(‘ritablo incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomposition of a 
dead body. Of a .similar character in the Ave.sta 
liJiyeja, Marianna [Vend. xix. 1, 43, xviii. 8; Yt. 
vi. 4, xiii. 130), the same as Sej \n thcRahlavi texts 
{Bu7id. xxviii. ‘20 ; Dhik. ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37), a 
form of wasting decay and diicrepitude that cree])s 
on unseen. Fecnliarly malign in her influence is 
another fiend, Jnkl, ‘ harlot’ (cf. Yt. iii. 9, 12, 16), 
who embodies the .sjjirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 


Fairikasy ‘ encihantresses ’ (the late Persian Peris) 
and their male partners, YdtuSy ‘sorcerers.’ 

Among demoniacal monsters is Azhi DahCikay 
‘ the Serpent Dahaka,’ a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders grew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
between tnem by Ahriman. Throughout Zoro¬ 
astrianism this hideous being is represented as the 
personilication of the thousand years of oppre.saive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in early 
days; and he appears e(iually in the derived 
demonology of Manichseism (cf. Muller, op. eit. 
pp. 19, 37), as well as in Armenia (above, yol. i. 
p. SOU), while his name, with the signilication of 
‘ dragon,’ is twen found in Slavic (Rcrneker, Slav, 
ctyinulog. Worterb., Heidelberg, 190811'., p. 30). A 
dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might be mentioned as agents of Ahriman in 
his w’arfare against the kingdom of Ormazd, but 
the li.st is already long (;nough to prove the 
important part which demonology played in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Here belong Khrura, the .son of Ahriman (al- 
Ihruni, Chron. of Ancient Nediuns, tr. Sachau, 
London, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Mahmi, whom 
Kznik [Against the SectSy tr. J. M. Schmid, 
\'icnna, 1900, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Ormazil tlie secret plans of Ahriman (for the 
l>Iacc occupied by Iranian demons in pre-Christian 
Armenia see ai)ove, vol. i. p. 779 f.). 

IjiTKUATi iiK.—For fuller details and more extensive biblio- 
jifraithic.al material, see A, V. Williams Jackson, ‘Die irari. 
lteli},don,’ in Deicer-Kuhn’s dlrJ' ii. [Strasshur;;, IhOlJ <dG-tiSS. 
For material relating' to the di.scovery in Asia Minor of inseriji- 
ons with I he )»ames of the Indian deities Indra and \asa(\a, 
ho .appear a.s <lemons in Z<.)roavtrianism, see H. Winckler, in 
Mitteilvntu’n dcrdeKt. (frienltjesfUschaft, ltKi7, no. of); and <4. 
the di.'^cus.siori.s hy Kd. Meyer, in Dezzimhercfer-Kuhn’.s 
/. lu'rtjlfii'h. ,'>firacfiu’i}isni8cha/t, xlii. 1-47; Jacoby, in 

JliAS, |>p. 741-7'Jt», pp. 4.0(1-404; and Oldenberg', 

ih. 1910, pp. .S40 Sf)4. The most recent material in re;,,nird to the 
oi’cnrrence of /.oro.a.st rian demon.s in Manicha-an writinj^-S will 
he found in the discenurries made hy the German Imperial 
E.xpedition at Tnrtan in K.a8tern TurkestAn (see F. W. K. 
Muller, ' ilaiitlschriftenreste in Kstrangelo-ychrift aits Turfan,’ 
n ABAWy Anha))KG VMA, and other later publications now 
)eing issued in the same series). 

A. V. WilliAM. s Jackson. 
DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Roman).—The 
Romans and Latins, and the races of Italy who 
were nearest of kin to them, apj)ear to have pos¬ 
sessed but little in the nature of mythology or 
folklore before they passed under the spell of the 
Hellenic culture. Tlie early Italic conception of 
the supernatural power had not much about it 
that was delinite or personal. There was a vague 
consciousness of a Divine influence [?iume7i) winch 
worked in different sphere.s and with diflererit 
manifestations; but the allotment of distinct de¬ 
partments to clearly conceived personages, more 
T less superhuman, and the gradation of these 
personages to form a hierarchy, were alien to 
irimitive Italic thought and feeling. In the earliest 
orm of belief, only two clas.ses of beings were 
ntermediate between the human and the Divine, 
riiese w^ere the souls of the dead, and certain 
pirits who attended on the lives of individual 
luman beings. 

We shall first deal with these attendant spirits, 
(vlio, when attached to men, bore the name geniusy 
nd, when they guarded women, had the tit -1 e of 
uno. These creations are racy of the soil of 
taly, and the faith in them was less affected by 
iontact with the Greeks than any other article of 
ndigenous Italic religion. It liardly needs to he 
laid t,hat the history of culture affords innumerable 
arallels to thi.s notion of an invisible personality, 
leparable from, yet closely attached to, the life of 
he visible man. The fravashi of the Persians and 
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the k(i of the Egyptians were not unlike, and the 
Greeks viewed the psyche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even barharous peoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which tliey contemplate as belong¬ 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius, 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
man himself by the Italic tribes, and treated by 
them as mysterious and in some sense .supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression lectus genialis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 
always placed in the atrium of the old Roman 
house. The corresponding power in the case of 
the mo,tron is hery^no, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones. That no parallel god 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common kind. In the were also embodied 

all faculties of delight, so that phrases anch as 
indulgere genio, ‘ to do one’s genius a pleasure,* 
and defraudare genium., ‘ to cheat the ge7uus of an 
enjoyment,’ were common. Rut the intellectual 
(jualitics which we denote by the borrowed word 
‘genius’ never specially pertained to this ancient 
spirit, though ingeniuin lies very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the ptyio were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, but also to go out of existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, but over the tempcir.aments of 
their companions. There was undoubtedly a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greeks often conceived that a particular iyche, or 
‘ fortune,* accompanied the lives of men in a similar 
manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genius by occasionally dal/jLujif is viewed 

exactly in the light of the Roman genius. In a 
well-known passage (Ep. II. ii. 188), Horace does 
not hesitate to call the genius a god, though he at 
the same time declares liim to be subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the genius 
and the juno ; hence the pairs of snakes which 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii, 
It was not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
erected to the spirit, and ofierings were made to 
him. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many res})octs changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines were erected to 
the genius of Juppiter and others, while any 
collection of human beings gathered together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild {collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit. Thus a genius 
puolicus was worshipped at Rome. Rut the im¬ 
agination that things or places not connected w'ith 
men were thus companioned—an imagination in¬ 
volved in such phrases as qenius sacrce annonoe 
or genius loci —sprang up only in a late age. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between tlie Em¬ 
peror’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes. Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of his genius to become part of the 
public worship of Rome without flouting Roman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (officially) to 
confine the deification of his person to the pro¬ 
vinces. When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury, which 
had previously been left to the Divine vengeance. 

Wlien Eastern relimous influences spread over 
the Western part of the Roman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these influences 
in transforming culture, old ideas concerning the 
genius underw'ent contamination. The genius, 
which had been supposed to die with the man, was 
now held to be identical with the soul which sur¬ 
vived the body. Hence on the later tombstones 
this name sometimes descTibes the spirit of the 
deceased. Servius, t,he commentator on Virgil, 
tells us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
betw^een genii, lares, and inanes. This confusion 
had been IioIjxmI by learned speculation from the 
time of Varro onwards. We must, therefore, now 
consider Roman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

^ That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Roman calendar notes several j)uri- 
ficatory ceremonies for the at)i)casement of the 
ghostly w'orld. 'I'he vani.shea spirits w'ero not 
without an influence over tlie living which was 
to be dreaded. The month of February took its 
name from one of the deprecatory observances 
{Februn). I'sc.h family in the community had its 
special concern with tlie ritual. 'I'lie ghosts w(?re 
supposed 1o ajqtroach some oi)enings in the earth, 
to wliich tlie name mundus was given. SucJi was 
the spot called Terentum or Tarentuni in the 
Campus Martins, and another place in front of tlie 
templ(‘ of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called bistratio (‘purification’), which was i)er- 
formed for the newly-l>orn child, for the army in 
the field in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the w'lnde assemblage of past and present w’arriora 
every live years (when the censors w'ere said 
condere lustrum), seems to have had its origin 
more in fear of the unregarded dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the offended gods ; and the 
ornament called bulla w’orn by the Roman child 
appears to have contained charms originally in¬ 
tended to ward off ghostly anger, to which the 
oung were specially exposed. Ancient scholars 
elieved that the worship of the lares, or household 
.spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
till recently, they w^ere followed by the moderns. 
There is, however, much evidence to show that 
the veneration of the lares began outside the house. 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Arval Brothers, wdiere they appear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the fields. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
familiaris, and the use of lares to mean ‘ a house¬ 
hold ’ is not earlier than the late Republic. It is 
possible that the lar familiaris w'as at first the 
mythical founder of the .separate family, just as 
each gens had its mythical ancestor. Rut the exi.st- 
ence from early times of lares in every compitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares pennanni and 
other lares connected wdth localities, points the 
other way. And the w’orship connected with 
tliem was joyous in character, not funereal. 'J'he 
scholars wdio identified the lares with the departed 
souls were infinenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improbable connexion between lar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there¬ 
fore, dangerous gho.st), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within the Iiouse of 
the living. The phrase di manes, wliich is familiar 
to us on Roman tombstones, appears to liave been 
the earliest applied to the general divinities who 
ruled the w’orld of shades. Their appearance in 
Roman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The term manes, properly ‘ good ’ or ‘ kindly,’ 
is euphemistic, like the name Kumenides, given to 
the Greek Furies. The api)lication of manes to 
disembodied men is secondary, especially when 
the word indicates a single ghost. Yet, from an 
early time, the ancestors in the other world were 
deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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divi parentes. The lemiires are the same as the 
larvcz^ the spirits with whom, for whatever reason, 
the living hrid it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with itmuria, a 
purificatory ceremony held at Koine in the month 
of May. 

When the West was invaded by the religions 
of the East, including the Christian, and when 
philosophy, especially in the hands of the Neo- 
Kythagorean and Neo-Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Divine, the 
belief in beings who were more than men and less 
than gods became universal. The whole worhl 
now abounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. The testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Imperial 
art. The deified emperors >vere like the Greek 
Tjpu)€St fl-nd to them the name divi, which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from dei^ was 
appropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
ihe faith in demons, which, when Christianity pre¬ 
vailed, were regarded as wholly bad, and were 
identified with heatlien divinities. The minds of 
men were laden ith a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of tne Re¬ 
formation movement. 

JjiTKRATURE.— Inforn.fttion on the subject may be obtained 
from the articles on ‘ Ir.ferni,’ ‘Genius,’ ‘ I.ares,’ and ‘Manes,’ 
in Smith’s Diet, of Loruion, 181)0-1 ; in the Diet, 

des Aiitiauitfn ot Daremberfj-Saj^lio’*, Paris, 18S6ff. ;and in 
Roscher s Lex. der MythoUhjie. 1884 ff. The work of Wissowa 
on itouian Keli^fion in Iwan Muller’s Uatuibneh der klass. Alter- 
thumsunsneivtchn/t, Munich, 1802 ff., is important. For the 
cults of the dead, Warde Fowler's Rornayi Fe.^tivaLf, Lon<lon, 
1891), and his GitTord Lectures, entitled 'Ihe lieliijioxis Experi¬ 
ence of the Roman People, London, 1911, may be consulted ; and 
for the later belief in demons. Dill’s Roman Societj/ from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius, London, 1904. Many illustrations are to he 
found In Fraser’s GB-, 1900. J, y. ReID. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Slavic).—There is 
abundant evidence of the persistence of the belief 
in demons and spirits among the Slavic peo})les 
even to the present day, especially in districts 
where primitive ideas ana customs have not yielded 
to the advance of civilization. Popular imagina¬ 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings in 
every part of the surrounding world—house and 
home, field and forest—and sees in every nook and 
corner the possible hiding-place of an invisible 
spirit, which, liowever, may on occasion assume a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beings 
under leading categories, it is often difficult to de¬ 
termine which of them are to be regarded as pro¬ 
ducts of the animistic stage of thought, and which, 
on the other hand, should be described rather as 
demons, demanding the prayers, offerings, and wor¬ 
ship of human beings. As to the various classes 
of demons themselves, such as dream-spirits and 
.spirits of disease, domestic spirits and Nature- 
spirits, it is likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
lines of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demonic beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dualistic character, which, it 
is tnie, belongs to a relatively late period, and is 
derived from a foreign source. 

Accordir^ to this story, which is widely known among the 
Slavs, the Evil principle existed from the first, and quite inde¬ 
pendently of the Good. As a resiilt of the combined work of 
both—God and Satan—the world itself came into being. Satan, 
in the form of a water-fowl, made his way to the bottom of the 
primal ocean, and in his beak brought up rock and sand, with 
which materials God then framed the world. Satan, however, 
secretly retained in his mouth a portion of the sand, and made 
therewith all the rugged anti inaccessilde places—mountains, 
crags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Satan then tried to 
drown God, who, fatigued with the effort of creation, was now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth, 
and caused floods to gush forth therefrom : thus arose great 
waters and abysses, into whi(;h, however, Satan himself was at 
length thrust by the power of God. Moved by envy of the 
Deity, Satan also essayed the work of creation, and noxious 
jdants and animals are the result of his efforts. Desiring to 


form a retinus for his own service such as would correspond 
to the angelic hosts of God, he was advised by the latter to 
wash his hands, and to allow the water to drop from his fingers 
behind him. From these drops sprang an innumerable multi¬ 
tude of evil spirits, who own him as their head. It is believed 
In Russia that the same thing takes place whenever a person 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip around him. 

According to another form of the legend, good angels and 
demons were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and Satan respectively. Satan’s arrogance and 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial battlements. The 
ejected demons fell between heaven and earth ; one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc., while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This explains why 
demons have their secret habitations in all places—in the air, 
in woofis, waters, and the like. It is a popular belief that the 
conflict between the Good and the Evil principle still endures, 
and manifests itself in thunder and lightning. The thiindpr- 
stornj is brought about by the thunder-god—Elijah or Michael 
—who pursues the evil host with a bolt of fire. Every object 
injured, every person or animal killed, by the lightning-fiash 
affords nninisUKable evidence of the fact that some evil demon 
was fleeing before his heavenly pursuer, and had sought 
shelter in the neighbourhood of the person or animal or object 
struck, and that, while the Divine missile (lestroyed the cower¬ 
ing demon, it did not spare the innocent object that chanced to 
he near. 'Thus arose the belief that a human being killed in a 
thunderstorm wins salvation, as also the notion that the wood 
of a tree shattered by lig))tning contains a powerful counter¬ 
active to the work of evil spirits. 

The people of Little Russia explain tiie genesis of demons by 
another myth, which, however, is not ne.arly so widely known 
as that which we have Just sketched. According to them, evil 
spirits are the children of Adam. Our first parents, it is relate»l, 
had twelve pairs of children, hut on one occasion, when God 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of his offspring 
from the Divine eye. The children who were thus hidden were 
transformed into dtunons. 

Although many demons are destroyed in their 
warfare a^^ainst God ami j^ood men, yet tlieir 
numbers are not diminished. On the contrary, 
their ranks are always being reinforced, either by 
marriage.s amongst themselves, from which issue 
new generations, or by .sexual intercourse with 
human beings. Further, their numbers may be 
recruited by the human children who become de- 
nion.s—a tran.sformation which takes place when a 
hild is cursed by its parents, or dies unbaptized, 
•r when it is taKen away by the demons and a 
changeling (</.v.) left in its place. The powers of evil 
also gain pos.scssion of all who die a violent death, 
such as suicides and cliildren overlain in sleep ; 
hence the idea that it is ciangerou.s to try to save a 
person in the act of committing suicide, or one 
who is drowning, etc., as the devil will feel him¬ 
self wronged in being balked of liis expected 
victim, and may take viuigcancto upon the rescuer. 

The demons are believed to come into toueli 
with human life in various wa 3 \s. They injure 
man by causing accident and disease, or they give 
him help and protection. A common idea i.s that 
a demon sits upon the left shoulder of every human 
being, ready U) take possession of him at any 
moment of weaknes.s, and it is tlierefore advisable 
that when a person yawns he should guard his 
mouth by making the sign of the cross, and so 
prevent the fiend from gaming an entrance into 
his body. Rut, if an individual makes a com{)act 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
sub.scribed in his own blood, the devil undertake.^ 
on his part to serve the man in eveiy possible way, 
and e.specially to make him rich. In the course of 
ages Satan ha.s taught mankind many crafts. It 
was from him that people learned the arts of iron¬ 
working, brewing, and distilling, as also the use of 
tobacco. lie was the discoverer of fire; he built 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts of 
reading and writing were acquired from him. 
Moreover, when Satan is in a good humour, he finds 
a.mu.seraent in plaguing human beings ; he likes to 
beguile the belated traveller from the riglit way, 
I/O worry the driver by causing a breakdown in the 
middle of the road, or to play tricks upon a drunk 
man. He may aj)pear under tlie disguise of a 
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friend or a lover, and it is even believed that he 
can serve his minions by taking their place in the 
ranks of the anny. It is also said that, when he 
wishes to gratify his lust, he visits witches in the 
form of a flying fiery serpent; such, for example, 
are the Lctavitsa of the Huzules and the Polish 
Latawiec^ which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating^ maiden. 

It is with witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At certain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the witches fly away to the meet¬ 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in debauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to abet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu¬ 
lar notions, require the support of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by wnich the sorcerer causes untimely births, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends—any¬ 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
rtv3 transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when tliey are followed by an 
adjuration, this usually taaes the form of an ap¬ 
peal ‘ to the host of unclean spirits conjointly with 
Satan,’ praying that they will work harm to the 
person tne sorcerer has in view. Such an adjura¬ 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of course, that 
the sorcerer has by word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith arul of all that the Church counts virtuous 
and laudable. He takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples uyion it; he avoids the use of sac-red 
words, and declares iiimself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thus 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance ; it is believed that he no 
longer washes himself or combs his hair. In Little 
Kussia, a woman who desires to become a witch 


favourite spots on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in the open 
at that time. There is, indeed, a special midday- 
demon, the lUs pohidcnnyj. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the iiiiddle of November, only, however, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep. 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and smoke, is, in a 
iH^ecial sense, the homo of these evil spirits. Here 
Lutsiper^ with his wife and attendants, swims and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the dead. The 
place of eternal fire is depicted as a bathroom or 
stove, in the heat of which the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-fire and the discovery of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, viz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Russian incantations 
we find mention of three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk-lore of other Slavic 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lutsiper^ is 
very frequently referred to as Herod —a name 
which probably denotes both the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names apj'lied to the devil are ‘the hetman ’ 
(of his hosts), ./udas, Velzevul [i.e. Beelzebub), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is hound with a chain, which, how¬ 
ever, in consequence of the sins of men, wears thin, 
and would long ere this have given way altogether, 
but for the fact that, in virtue of Clirist’s resurrec¬ 
tion, it is restored at every Easter-tido to its 
original strength. 

In adtlition to the demons named above, we find 
here and there a large and powerful female bein^q 
whose figure, embellished with many a fantastic 
feature, plays a great part in Slavic legendary lore. 
This is the Bnha-jaga (Russ.), Jcdza (Bol.), or 
Jeiibaha (Slovak), a hideous old beldam, wbosa 


goes at midniglR to some river, whence the evil 
spirit comes fortli to meet her. But she must pre¬ 
viously have trodden a saint’s image under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition,—reflected 
also in the language of incantations,—the evil 
spirits dwell somewliere in the North or West, in 
a ‘ nocturnal ’ land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East. The 
region peopled by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another belief, and one which is widely diffused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a subterranean 
region, whence they issue forth upon the world at 
the bidding of their prince; or in deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, where 
the sun never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
by the water-side are in some localities believed to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the vicinity of water on the 
6th of January, i.e. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water; they then migrate to an al)odo 
in the meadows. In Passion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and cornfields, and then, at the festival on 
the Ist of August, they leave the apple-tree— 
which is consecrated on that day—and return to 
their own element. Another favourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads [q.v.), where evil spirits 
come together from all quarters of the world. 
The mill and the uninhabited house are also well 
adapted to supply a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the neighbourhood of a spot where 
treasure is concealed. On Easter Eye and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to flourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordinary magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be¬ 
ings. At the hour of noon they muster at their 


children are the evil spirits, or who, as the * devil’s 
dam,’ sends forth her subiect spirits into the world. 
She is said to steal children for the purpose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesli ; to fly in 
company with the spirit of death, who gives her 
the souls of the dead for food ; and to stir up storm 
and tempest in her flight. The legends also tell 
that she has teeth and breasts of iron, with which 
she rends her victims, and that her home is in a 
far-distant forest. 

Among other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may be 
mentioned the followinj^ : 6eri (Bohem.), turt (Itiisa), czart 
(Pol.); djavoZ (Russ.), dja&tfZ (Bohem.) ; hfs, vrojjr (‘adversary'), 
lukavyj (‘the crafty’), kutsyj (‘short-tail’), nedistpj (‘the 
unclean’), dedjko (‘grandfather’). The last-mentioned (Little 
Russian) epithet is applied to both the domestic spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem. diblik, i.e. ‘ house- 
gohlin ' (cf. ddblik^diabolxLS, as also the Bohem. spiritu^ [ = I^at. 
spirittts], Slovak pikulik, which corresponds to the O. I’russ. 
pickuls). This is one of the numerous facts which indicate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the devil 
coalesced in the idea of a single ‘ unclean pow-er.’ In order to 
avoid giving offence to the demon by uttering his name, the 
people refer to him simply in the third person, as ‘he’ or 
‘himself.’ 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and os having the ([ualities 
and propensities of human nature. It is to be 
noted, however, that such anthropomorphic demons 
show in every case some peculiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. Thus, the 
demon’s body may he black, or covered with hair; 
or he may have a horn, or a tail. In many in¬ 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally he 
can be recognized by his red and fiery eyes, or by 
the absence of some prominent organ of the body, 
such as an eye or an ear ; or, again, by the resem¬ 
blance of his feet and ears to those of a domestic 
animal. A lame person, or one wit lioiit eyelashes, 
is suspected of being a demon. The water-sj>irit 
often appears in liuman form, and his real nature 
is then recognizable only by the water that oozes 
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from liis hair and clothea. Tlie devil, again, 
a special liking for music, and dances to it. He ii 
likewisefondofdrinkingandcard-jdaying. Demonl 
beings have strong erotic tendencies; one of thei 
common manoeuvres is to waylay women anc 
girls, or, again, to appear before a young man in 
the guise of a beautiful and alluring maiden. It 
may also bo mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, may bi 
put oil' with mere odours and fumes. 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with tlie Church, and consecrated objects generally; 
and these accordingly are the most potent amulets 
against their evil practices. Of such prophylactic 
articles tl/e most iinnortant is the cross ; and every¬ 
thing that bears that symbol shares its power. 
Other elTcctive expedients are found in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
imlm. A |)erson w'ho wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to prickly 
plants, as well as to the fern and garlic. In Servia, 
nibbing the breast with garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a sjurit tnat flies alxuit 
by night. It is also believed that the demons have 
an aversion to wheat and flax, as the consecrated 
wafer is ])rej)ared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonic spirits which make 
their abode in human beings—the witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac—have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 
pressed liard by a thunderstorm, they may change 
into a cat or a goat. Innumerable stories are told 
of their having l>een seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a hare, a bird, a 
I)eacock, a hen, a magpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even a ball of yarn. The Servian sorceress, the 
VjeMitsa^ harbours a demonic spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, and, flying among the houses in 
the shape of a bird or a hutterfly, feeds upon the 
people—especially children—whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out ana devouring their hearts. The 
Jedogonjaoi the Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jedogonja-^mnt^ are said to fight with one 
another among the raoiintains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees. Upon their 
influence depends the state of the weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic metamorphosis is 
found in the Slavicthe F/^W/a^■(ftohem.), 
Vovkulak (Lit. Russ.), Vukodlak (Serbo-Croat.), 
Vlilkolak (Bulg.). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a W'olf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief in such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13th cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend. 
A person who has the power of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of diflbrence 
— e.g, in his birth or in his appearance—from other 
people. It is believed that his father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was born into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggests the 
wolf. He lias also a wolfs teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from the 
footj)rints of a wolf, or turn over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolfs skin ; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, bringing terror to man and 
lieast. In some districts oi Bulgaria it is believed 
that the Vlilkolak is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially 


among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the vampire or upir (Serv. vampir^ Lit. Russ. 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man, 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the living. The Serbs 
believe that impious people, and especially witches, 
become Vnkodlaks after death, and drink the blood 
of sleeping persons. When an unusually large num¬ 
ber of deaths take nlace in a village community, 
the calamity is attributed to the Vukodlak. Word 
asses from mouth to mouth that the ghostly evil- 
oer has been seen as he moved around with the 
niortcloth upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to tlie churcliyard for the purpose of identifying 
his grave. They take with them a foal, ancl the 
grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn. In other districts 
similar measures are resorted to wlien the people 
seek to deliver their homes from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
tlie grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some uistricts the corpse is burned, or 
tlie blood-vessels severed below the knee. Besides 
the vampire of the dead, however, who finds 
plea.sure in tormenting sleeping persons by night, 
we hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring disease and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 
persons, and all who have been cursed by their 
fellow-men, or have died by violence, become 
vampires. We hear also of vampires who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devil, or children who died unbaptized. In point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird—dog, cat, magpie, cock—springs 
casually over his dead body, or if he is not buried 
according to tlie ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vampire. The vampire can be 
recognized in the grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in the 
'^ace, and has the mouth smeared wuth blood. His 
imbs bear marks which show the gnawing of liis 
>wn teeth. When at length he begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an object of any kind. We may also 
note here that, according to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to an upyr^ 
who was born with her and with whom she co¬ 
habits. 

To the same class of tonnenting spirits belong 
-he wora, or mara (Russ, ana Pol.), maruchu 

Russ.), kikimora (Russ.), morava (Wend, and 
Bulg.); cf. the Germ. Mahr or MahrCy Eng. * mare," 
‘nightmare.’ They might he described in almost 
he same terms as the vampire. They, too, are 
he souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
>y night, and visit sleepers for the purpose of 
Xirmenting them. In Russia and Bulgaria, how¬ 
ever, the 7nora is thought to be the soul of a child 
hat has died unbajitized, or has been cursed by 
ts parents; or it is a spirit which dwells in the 
iemetery and makes itself visible to people oe a 
ghastly black spectre. Popular superstition invests 
‘t with certain features which distinguish it from 
rdinary human beings. The soles of its feet are 
lat, and its eyebrows meet. A child who at birth 
as visible teeth, or one who, having been taken 
Tom his mother, commences to suck again, even¬ 
tually becomes a mora. A similar development is 
iXpected in the cose of a child whose mother during 
►regnancy happens to go out of her room just as 
he clock strikes the hour of noon. Further, should 
inything that conflicts with the tradition of the 
Church take place during baptism, the child being 
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baptized is thereby doomed to become a mora. It 
is also believed that a witch can voluntarily make 
herself a mora. The characteristic pursuit of a 
mora is to plague her sleeping victims with bad 
dreams and opi)ression of the chest, while she is 
sucking bloocl from their breasts. During the 
visitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the mora does not confine her evil 
practices to human beings ; she likewise torments 
domestic animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertludess, it is not a diflicult matter to rid one¬ 
self of the cruel attentions of the mora. All that 
is necessary is to oiler her a Luft of some eatable 
substance, such as bread, salt, or butter. An 
effective means of keeping her at bay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called ^ morals foot’), a mirror, a 
broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further we trace the mora or kikimora 
towards the East, the more does she .slied her 
distinctive characteristics and become identified 
with the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribed the traits which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of the house, revealing her presence hj'- her nocturnal 
movements ; she converses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes discjuiet, ravels 
the work of the sewer or spinner, sits spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with tastes that 
belong to the housewife. She is a little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. ^Vhen the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
tliey sweep the stove and tlie corners of the room 
with a besom, and speak the words: ‘Thou 
must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.’ In some parts of Russia the moras 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may ho found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the kikimora has become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocturnal demon 
which is known among the Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Russians as the nocnitsa (‘night-hag’). When 
\ child suffers during the night from some unknown 
ailment, tossing about ana crying, the trouble is 
set down to the nocnitsa^ who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by her mere toucli. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her cliild the evening before. In 
external appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the darkness of night. In some 
localities the noT'mitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve sisters. It shoula be noted, more¬ 
over, that a similar name, polunocnitsn, i.e. ‘ the 
midnight-woman,’ is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
people safeguard themselves from the nocnitsahy 
drawing a circle round tlie cradle with a knife, or 
placing the knife within the cradle, or by putting 
an axe, a doll, and a spindle beneath the noor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the wall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of the wish that the ‘ nocturnal 
nocnitsa ’ will no longer play pranks with the child, 
but seek to find amusement in the things thus 
offered her. Sometimes an oblation of bread and 
salt is made to her, part of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the fretiul child, and tlie rest placed 
under the stove. The hag who torments children 
by night is also known in Russia by the names 
kriksy (cf. krik^ * scream ’) and plaksy (cf. plakat^ 
‘ cry ’). In Bulgaria a corresponding part is played 
by a frightful wood-hag called gorska makva^ 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the White Russians the belief lias been 
traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
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children from within, having first found his way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces us to the demons of 
disease strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings who have found an entrance into the l)ody 
of their victim, and thence i)roeeed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epih'psy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the White Russians, 
when the riature of the malady cannot be deter¬ 
mined, it is suj)posed that the j)atient is tornumted 
by an ‘unclean power.’ In .such ca.ses tlie body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a [liece of bread, 
which is then carried to a cross-way by night; 
here the Dobrochot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is entreated to accept 
the offering thus made, and to absolve the sick 
man. Those engaged on an errand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here we have a vestige 
of the cult of the dead ; sometimes, indeed, it is 
.said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions ujiou which an 
individual may very easily fall into the jiowcr of 
the demon of di.sejise. Such an occasion is birth, 
together'vith a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is baptized. It i.s iinaginecl 
tliat tlie unclean sjiirits swarm round the hou.se of 
the mother, and re.sort to every possilile means of 
working injury both to her and to her child. 

The demon of fever is believed to be one of the 
three, .seven, twelve, or .seventy-seven .so-called 
Lichoradka-niiiiQTH {lichoradka = ‘ fever ’). In order 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by such endearing ejiithets as ‘god-motber’ and 
‘aunt.’ She wanders over the v hole Avorld, caus¬ 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is re[>rc.sented 
eitlier as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a young and beautiful nymph. Olferings are 
presented to her witli a view to warding off her 
attacks. If the infection has come by way of the 
earth, an oblation of corn is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently ca.st into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cut.s an egg into 
seventy-seven jdeces, which he then throws into 
a river as he utters the words: ‘Ye are seventy- 
seven ; here is a portion for each of you ; eat, and 
meddle not with me.’ When the festival com¬ 
memorating the dead is celebrated in White 
Russia, the Lichoradka gets a share of the feast. 
Among other mea.surc8 adopted in battling with 
the disease, the following is of special interest. 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns to attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; his face is covered with 
a mask, and words are written on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient for 
scaring the demon is to fire a gun. The di.seased 
person is made to eat bitter and fetid things, or he 
18 fumigated with some evil-smelling substance, in 
order to render the demon’s sojourn >vithin the 
body as uncomfortable for herself as po.ssible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, however, is 
a certain incantation in which occurs an interesting 
story about the origin of the Lichoradka-6.Q\nou^. 
According to this incantation, they are tlie 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose account John 
the Baptist was put to death. At the command of 
their father they issue forth from their subter¬ 
ranean home to plague the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

A frequent disguise of the demon of pestilence is 
the figure of a woman—‘ the black woman ’ of the 
Bulgarians (in Russia, the Morovaja panna, cinna, 
or cholera ; in Servia, the kuga)^ but it may also 
take shape as a bird or an animal—a cat, horse, or 
cow. The Morovaja panna^ clothed in white and 
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with dishevelled hair, travels by night from place 
to place, making her journeys eitlier by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. Her breath and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those whom she slays. The most ellective means 
of warding off her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough guided by women who are naked orclotlied 
only in a shirt, as the pest-hag dare not cross such 
a furrow. In many districts the demons of pesti¬ 
lence are holioved to he three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the atllicted person has in 
some way given ollence to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment linds vent in the disorder. En 
such a case it is incumhent upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Kussia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes obeisance to the latter, saying: 
‘I ask forgiveness, spirit of smallpox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards tlioe.’ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement, ‘possession,’ affords one of 
tho clearest instances of tlie sojourn of a demon in 
a person’s body. Such, for example, is the ikota or 
klikuicstvo malady prevalent in Jtussia—a state of 
supposed demoniacal frenzy whicli can be induced 
by tlie machinations of a witch. At her command 
tho evil spirit takes up his abode within the body 
of his victim, and inaKes his presence known by 
Ldving vent to abnormal sounds, such as neighing, 
narking, and the like. The suflerer may be re¬ 
lieved by the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by [)utting on harness, or by dipjting in holy water 
at the feast of Epiphany. 'I'iiere is, however, 
another theory of the origin of lunaiiy : the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.), which of no set design simply Hies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
—the Bohemian Smrtnd ie?ut or Sinrtnic,e, The 
latter also is a woman, haggard and dressed in 
wliite, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in which some one is dying. If she sits down at 
the head of the bed, the lost hope of recovery is 
gone, but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive away the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed ; but they 
are ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Ku.ssia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, in a 
room lit by innumerable candles, some of wliich 
are just being lit, and others upon the point of 
going out. The candles stand for human lives, 
over which Death holds away. This attribute of 
power over human life belongs both to the spirit of 
Death and to the goddess of Tate. 

The whole course of a man’s life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at his birth by the 
goddesses of Fate, This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Roman mythology, seems to have been 
)revalent among the Southern and Western Slavs, 
n the written documents of these peoples, as far 
back as the T2th cent. A.D., we find mention of 
the.so godde.s.ses and of tho sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the Eastern 
Sl.ivs, on the other hand, the belief in three J^'ates 
who control the lives of all human beings does not 
aj)pear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 
Ilere, in fact, their function was taken over by the 
Dolja (tho Sre6a or ‘Fortune’ of the Serbs)—a 
personification of the good or evil fortune of the 
individual. 
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When a birth occurs, the newly-born child in 
visited in the night-time by the three Fates (Serb 
and Sloven, liodjenice, Sudnice, Sudjcnice ; Bohem. 
Sudirky ; Bulg. lloidenici, Orunict)— beautiful, 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pronounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to a.s.sign 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and oderiiigs 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slav.s 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food—bread, salt, or wine—placed on the table, 
or, it may be, in hollows among the rocks, as it is 
believed by the Slovenians that the Uodjeniee live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even¬ 
ing upon which the visit of the Orisnici is expected, 
it is cu.stoniary to partake of a sjiecial supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at tlie head 
of the newly-horn infant, in the hope that they may 

f rove an accejitable oflering to the august visitors, 
fc may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded witli the goddess of 
destiny. 

Tlie Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a person from liis parents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole life; it 
sleeps with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its protcg6 from morning till night; it 
takes care of his children, does its best to make his 
land fruitful, brings him corn from other people’s 
fields, promotes his success in lisliing, guards his 
cattle, and, in a word, secures his good fortune and 
prosperity in every way. On the oilier hand, the 
Dolja of an unfortunate man, which in Kussia is 
also calleil Beda, ‘distress,’ Gore, ‘ mismy,’ or 
Zlydnl, ‘ill luck,’ is a guod-for-notliiiig ereature, 
which dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to mar whatever prosiierity the man 
enjoys. In most cases a person’s subjugation to 
the Zlydni is an indication that his present em- 
oloyment does not accord with his true vocation. 

It 13 sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its prote^^t; to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, if he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. Tho Dolja is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it siiould 
be noted that it need not be of the same sex as the 
person to whom it belong.s. Occasional ly, however, 
its ligure is that of an animal—a dog or a cat. It 
lives under or behind the stove, as is usually the 
ca.se also with the household spirit. A good Dolja 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrilicial gifts 
to attend faithfully upon a person. Thus a bride 
who is setting out for the marriage ceremony prays 
that the good Dolja will sit beside her in the 
carriage, and that the unfavourable Dolja may 
perish in water. In White Kussia the bride says : 

‘ Come out of tho stove in the form of a llame and 
go with me, leaving the room by the chimney.’ 
Young women who wish to be married make 
pottage, and ask the Dolja to take supper with 
them. A rarer form of tho superstition is that 
there is but one all-embracing Dolja, on whom 
depends tho prosperity of every human being. 
This universal Dolja is depicted as an old woman, 
and as living sometimes in a miserable hovel, and 
sometimes in a splendid palace. The lot of the 
newly-born child is determined by the character of 
the place in which the Dolja happens to bo residing 
at the hour of birth. 

We proceed next to treat the belief in domestic 
spirits, the Domovojs or Domoviks. Many elements 
in this form of superstition suggest tiiat the being 
who is worshipped as a household god is really the 
spirit of the ancestor, or founder of the family, who, 
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though long dead, still attends to the interests of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of the belief that all who die in any particular house 
become its domestic spirits. At the festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit as well. In point of fact, 
the latter is often called Ded^ or (in Galicia) Didko^ 
‘ grandfather,’ and those who have seen him de¬ 
scribe him as a little old man with grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the existing 
head of the family. With the last-mentioned 
characteristic is connected the designation of 
‘landlord,’ Bohem. hospoddHcek^ sometimes given 
him ; cf. the idiomatic use of ‘ himself.’ In certain 
localities he is referred to as * the one who lives on 
the stove,’ as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
be spoken of as a ‘devil’—an appellation which 
may enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by visiting with a disease the person api)Iying the 
term to him. Consequently people are careful not 
to oilend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name. It is sufficient to refer to him as 
‘ ho’ or ‘ himself.’ When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 
)rayer is made for him thus : ‘ Perhaps the invalid 
uis ut tered foolish words and slighted you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean : forgive him.’ 

Every house has its Domovoj, who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head of a lumse. He 
bestirs himself by night, and people have even seen 
him as ho moves about the yard witii a light in his 
hand, seeming always to have something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at¬ 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disf)oaitiou, and many of his actions are but mani¬ 
festations of his good humour. The cleanliness and 
good order of the establishment are his great aims. 
A strange Dornovoj, on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and inconvenience, and every 
effort IS made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domovoj often comes into conflict with some alien 
household s[>irit ; and it may also be mentioned 
that he protects the household against the violence 
of forest-spirits and witches. 

When tne domestic sj)irit finds anything about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis¬ 
pleasure in various ways. lie indulges in all kinds 
of violence ; throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fire. Like the rwora, 
he leaps upon the sleeper, pressing Uf)on him and 
causing difficulty in breatliing. A person with 
hairy hands who touches the Doinovoj in the dark¬ 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck. It is believed generally that 
when something unusual is about to take place in 
the household, the Domovoj gives warning thereof 
by letting himself be seen, by his movements, or 
by his faint utterances. We may observe in pass¬ 
ing that the Wends believe in a spirit whoso special 
function it is to convey the message of death. 
This is the Boialoshtsh^ ‘God’s plaint,’ a little 
woman with long hair, who cries like a child 
beneath the window. 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrates to another district, he prays the house¬ 
hold spirit to accompany him. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere for the spirit’s 
acceptance, and the head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition : ‘ 1 bow before thee, rny 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter our new 
dwelling; there shalt thou find a warm place, and 


a morsel of provender which has been prepared for 
thee.* In some localities the housewife neats up 
the stove of the old house, then draws out the 
glowing brands, which are to be carried to the new 
residence, and finally, turning towards the recess 
at the back, utters the words ‘Welcome, grand¬ 
father, to the new home 1* Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, or is destroyed by fire, it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa¬ 
sions likewise, the goodwill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by means of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other [)ortion of food is placed in the 
yard for his use, i)rayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. Bart of the evening meal 
is left upon the ta\)le in the belief that the 
Domovoj will come in tlie night and cat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
meal oi eggs on the roof, for the purpose of induc¬ 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the house. Before Lent tlie head of the liouse 
invites the Domovaj to supper by going into the 
yard and howiiij^ toward.s the four cardinal points, 
while i he i..eal is allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Kassia the househoid .spirit is known also by 
other names, which vary according to the place in 
whicli his activity seems to focus. When lie lives 
in the cattle shed, he is called Chlevvik ; in the 
yard, Dvorwoj ; in the drying-kiln, Ovinnik ; in 
the hatlii<M»m, Bannik. A vital condition of suc¬ 
cessful cat!le-rearing is that the C/deonik should 
have a liking for the cattle, so that he will not 
molest tliem 1>3' night. The breeder must accord¬ 
ingly try to discover, or else guess, the particular 
colour of cattle which hi.s ChUvnik favours, or the 
particular place where he wi.shes tlie cattle-shed to 
stand. When an animal is pnrcliased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to jiresent an ollenng 
of food to the spirit, with the jirayer that he will 
give the new-comer a good rece]>tion, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it with abundant food. In 
many districts we find the Domovoj and the 
ChUvnik included in the group of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every ellort is made to expel them from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
corners and sprinkling them witli holy water, or 
by placing upon the roof an overturned harrow or 
a magpie that has been killed. In the jirovince of 
Archangel, when the women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the Ckkvnlk to go 
out by the window. 'The Bannik lives in tlie 
bathroom, behind the stove or under the seat. It 
is dangerous fur any one to go there alone in tlie 
evening or by night, as the spirit who presides 
there may work him liarni. WImui the inmates of 
the hou.se bathe, they leave a little water in the 
bath, and a little soap upon the bench, as it is 
believed that the Ikivnik and otlier donie.stie spirits 
will wish to bathe a little later. To ensure the pios- 
perity of tlie bath-room, a black lien is buried 
under the threshold as a sacrifice. As regards the 
Ovinnik, again, the people beseech him to grant 
them a successful threshing. He is solicitous tliat 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the great 
festival-days. Should this be done he may take 
revenge by destroying the building with lire. 
When the workers have completed some ta.sk in 
the drying-house, they thank him for his faithful 
servi(;e. Those who desire to he on amicable terms 
with him drop the blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What has been said above regarding the liouse- 
hold spirit applies more jiartieularly to Kussia. 
Among the VVestern and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less import.arit place is assigned to him. Here, 
in fact, lie lias acquired the attributes of a pro¬ 
tective and inini.strant .spirit. The Galician didkf), 
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the Bohemian Setek (‘old one ^), hospoddHceky and 
skHtekf the Wendic kobud (‘goblin’), the Polish 
skrzaty and the Slovakian §krat are each of them 
ready to give their serWces on condition that tlie 
person requiring help will make a compact with 
them, or summon them by incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good olhces of such demons. 
Thus, a man may give a written undertaking 
assigning to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some part of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross¬ 
roads. He may also be brought forth from an 
egg; the egg of a black hen is carried about in the 
left breast for seven days, after which period the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
\vho has the appearance either or a boy or of a 
little old man, bestows money and corn upon his 
prot6g6, ])rotects his property, and fodders his 
cattle. The Polish skrzaU k is a winged creature 
whicli supplies corn, an<l, wlion fl.ying about in tlie 
vicinity of houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is tlie plo7iy a dragon in the form of a 
liery sphere ; a common .saying about a rich man 
is : ‘ He has a plon.^ The plon may a.ssume various 
shapes, and the proper phice to confer with him is 
the cros.s-roads. 'J’he flying dragon smok appears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic people.s. Another 
widely jirevalent idea is that every hou.se has its 
own ‘ lucky serpent,’which has its habitat under 
the floor or the stove, and brings wealth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians ami the Wends it 
is believed that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. 'I'he death of 
either of tlie serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians have their sti/iija or tolosom, a house¬ 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The Skral of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
—a belief which indicates that this demon was 
originally a forest-spirit: cf. the Scrat, or Schraty of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of Nature-demonSy 
and here we have, first of all, the large group of 
forest-and field spirnts. In Russia the fore.st-spirit 
is named Ljr.kijjy or LjeSoviky ‘wood-king, in 
Bohemia, Hejkdly or ‘ the wild man.’ In outward 
appearance he re.sembles a human being, but his 
skin and hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his head is long and his beard is green. 
Other points that diflerentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebrows. He 
has the power of changing his size at will, showing 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometime.s 
no taller than grass. He can also tran.sform liim- 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a wolf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during winter. The beasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he frequently drives 
them in huge llock.s from one wood to another. In 
guarding his own particular forest, he sometimes 
conies into conflict with the demons of other forests 
and with the water-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the falling of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
spirit likes to lead people out of their way, enticing 
tnern to follow him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leaving 
changelings of his own family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sicken with disease ; nay, one has only 
to tread upon his footprint and a like unfortunate 
result follows. The forest-spirit makes his pre- 
8en(te known by all kinds of sounds: he laughs, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of various 
animals. When a person calls and an echo fol¬ 
lows, the demon is supposed to be answering him. 


One of his favourite amusements is swinging on 

The hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
succe.s.s upon the good-will of the forest-spirit, and 
accordingly they ofler sacrifices to him and beseech 
him to make them prosperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree ; the herdsman, in order to induce the spirit 
to keep the wild beasts from his cattle, promises 
him a cow. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter will give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man who desires to make such 
a bargain turns towards the north, and prays the 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then sliow himself favourable 
to the man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest-spirit as Onufi'iusy and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of the 
fields and the meadows. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the woods is St. George, 
and that all wild animals are subject to him. 

Besides the male forest-spirit, there are also 
numerous female spirits of the woods—the Bohem. 
DM zmijy the Polish Dzituoiony and Mamoriyy 
‘wild women.’ They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are rei)resented as women of enormous 
stature, with long hair and large breasts. They 
have tlieir abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their own ugly, large-headed ott- 
.spring, or they simply steal the children. The 
forest-nymphs, on tlie other hand, are fair and 
fa.scinating creatures, lightly garl>ed and covered 
with leaves. They like to dance, and will continue 
dancing with a man till he dies, unless he happen 
to know how to free himself from their toils, as, 
e.^., by turning his pocket inside out. It is believed 
tliat a person who accidentally intrudes upon their 
invisible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes ha})pens that a man marries a wood- 
nymph, but such a union is very easily dissolved, 
aiid, unless the man is all the more circumspect, 
his spirit-wife may vanish without leaving a trace 
behind. In certain localities it is supposed that 
these forest-maidens are human children whom 
some one has cursed, and that they can deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage with a 
human being. 

The characteristics of the forest-spirits are almost 
wuthout exception ascribed likewise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian Vila and the Russian Rusalka. 
With regard to the Vilas (Bulg. Samovilay Juda- 
Samovilay Sarnodiva) the belief still survives that 
they are the souls of deceased children or virgins. 
They are beautiful, wliite-robed, light-footed 
damsels, who dwell in woods, mountains, and 
lakes, and fly in the clouds. They too are noted 
for their dancing and exqui.site singing. They 
have been observed washing their garments and 
drying them in the sun. They have a considerable 
amount of intercourse with mankind, and in 
popular legend they sometimes even intermarry 
with men. They are represented in folk-songs as 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. Should a 
person excite their resentment, especially by 
intruding upon their A;o/o-dance, they take revenge 
by shooting the unfortunate man with their deadly 
arrows. It is believed among the Bulgarians that 
blindness, deafness, and apoplexy are the work of 
the Samovilas. The state of the weather depends 
to some extent on them, as they have the power of 
cau.sing tempest and rain. In many districts the 
people offer sacrifices to the Vilas in the form of 
flowers, fruits, or garments, placed upon trees or 
stones. 

What has been said of the Vilas holds good, for 
the most part, also of the Russian Rusallcas —deli* 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, and 
waters. These likewise are souls of thedead, mainly 
of unbaptized children, and women who have died 
by drowning. Among the Little Kiissians and the 
Slovenians tliey are sometimes called Mavkiy 
MavjCy * the dead.’ They are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that tliese sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse under 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
power, and then tickle them till they die. Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignis fatuus. 
The Wends, wo may note in passing, think that 
the Bludy ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’ is itself the soul of 
an unbaptized child. When the crops begin to 
ri[)en, the Rusalkas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields, 'riiey have it in their power to 
bless the earth with fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang their clothes on trees. During Whitsun- 
w’eek—a period which in many districts is dedi¬ 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed in 
general—they come to women in visible form, re¬ 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and such 
garments are accordingly presented to them by 
being placed upon trees. The w(jek after Pente¬ 
cost was in ancient times called ‘ the week of the 
Rumlhxs.^ At that season is held * the escort of 
the Rusalkasy a procession in which a straw doll 
representing the Rusalka is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and thro\vn into the 
water, d’his ceremony has been explained as 
symbolizing the expulsion of the Rusalkas from 
tne place, in view of their propensity to infiict 
damage on the ripening grain. But in all prob¬ 
ability the practice was originally connected with 
the Spring festival. 'Ihe name Rusalkay and the 
conception of the Rusalka festival, had their 
origin in the Graeco-Homan solemnity called 
‘ Rosalia,’ ‘ dies rosae,’ observed in spring in 
memory of the dead. The design of commemorat¬ 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with Rusalka festival, as, e.g.y in the 
belief that a person who does not take part in the 
memorial function for the dead, and does not olfer 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Rtisalkas. It should also be 
mentioned that, just as the name Rusalka is de¬ 
rived from ‘ Rosalia,’ so the word Vila has been 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Romans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.’ 

In some districts a distinction is drawn between 
forest Rusalkas and water Rusalkas. The latter 
have their abode in rivers and cascades; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
ana comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after batliers, and bathing is therefore 
avoided during the Rusalka festival. Similar 
traits are popidarly ascribed to the ‘ water-man ’ 
(Russ. Voajanojy Morskoj tsar ; Sloven. Povodnji; 
Wend. Vodny inuiy Nyks ; Bohem. Vodniky Hastr- 
man ; Pol. TopieleCy Topnik)y and also to the 
‘ water-people,’ as it is believed that the water¬ 
man has a family—a wife, ‘the water-woman,’ 
and children—ana even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who a wells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new bike for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the form of a brook. His favourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, but, as mills and weirs 
block his way, he often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is uie 
cause, and it is dangerous to rescue a drowning 
person, as one thereby provokes the animosity of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died by 
drowning are immured in his house. He is said 
to marry women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He hits, in fact, a 
special liking for inveigling women into his toils, 
lie plays all sorts of pranks witli people ; he 
chases the traveller, or seats himself ui)on the 
cart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing his resentment, generally 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water-wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from the water. In Bohemia people 
tell how he tlances on clear moonlit nights, lie 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing the ordinary How of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have fierce encounters with each 
other. When the wife of the water-spirit recpiires 
the midwife, he applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of (doming lioo<ls to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers and fisher¬ 
men seek to win his goodwill by sacrifices. For 
his use the miller casts fat, swine’s flesh, or a horse 
into the water. In former times, w hen a mill was 
built, it was the custom to present a live oflering 
—sometimes even a human being—to the water¬ 
man. 'I'he fisher tenders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
and the first fish of his catch. The bee-keeper 
tries to win his good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As the water-man is lord over all 
aquat ic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
him the offering of a goose in the autumn. We 
may here draw attention to the curious fact that 
among the White Russians those who desire 
success in fishing invoke the aid of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
chap-books. The water-man is thought to resciahle 
a human being. Sometimes he is represimted as an 
ohl man, with a green heanl and w’ith green cloth¬ 
ing, sometimes as a mere strii)ling. Ihit he may 
always be recognized by the water that Hows from 
the border of his garments. He has other forms 
of disguise at command, however, and may assume 
the appearance of some knowui person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
We hear also of a peculiar class of water-si)irits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
in the other they resemble a lisfi or aquatic animal. 
Such are the Little Russian Faraony (the warriors 
of Pharaoh who were drowned in the Red Sea), 
Boginkyy Meiuozuiyy Meljuziny ; the Slovenian 
Morske deklice ; and the Bulgarian Stija. Ihie last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, which 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
into their pow'er. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
the day ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. In point of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special figure to re¬ 
present midday—the white-robed ‘noon-wife,’ 
who walks abroad among the cornfields, usually 
during the midday interval in which the people 
snatch a little repose. The Pshesponitsa of the 
Wends and the Poludnitsa of the Poles take care 
that no one shall be in the fields at that hour. 
They try to puzzle any one they meet with difiicult 
questions and riddles ; and, if he cannot answer 
them satisfactorily, they kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The ‘ noon-wife ’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially the llax, 
against thieves, and threatens with her sickle 
children who pull up the corn. The sickle is also 
the .symbol of another noon tide fiend among the 
Wends, the Se?p or SerpySyja, who kills children 
with it when they steal the peas. At midday the 
Bohemian Polednicc fly about in field and wood, 
and come into the neighbourhood of human dwell¬ 
ings. Their llights are accompanied by wind and 
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Btorm. Tlioir practice is to steal little childrei 
wliose mothers have ne^j^ligeiitly left them by them 
selves. The llussians likewise have a Poludnitm 
or Zitna inatka, the protectress of the corn Held 
wlio, especially at the scasoa when the corn bogim 
to slioot, perambnJat(5S the balks. Slie also molest 
children whom she lintls idly strolling among th< 
fields, and in Northern liiissia parents warn tliei 
children against going amongst the rye lest tin 
Foludnitsa burn them. In llohemia the Pohdnic 
is supposed to be the s])irit of the midday bell, an 
to live in the helfry. Of a somewhat similai 
character is the Moravian Klekanitsa^ who stalkj 
around after the evening chimes, and entraps the 
children wliom she liiids still out of doors. 

In many parts of tlie Slavic world we find, be¬ 
sides the ‘ noon-wife,’ a male ‘ midday spirit,^ who 
in Jlohemia is called Polednicck^ and among the 
Wends Se.rp^ while th('r(5 is also a special field 
sjiirit, the Kussian PoU roJ. The Polcdnicck is a 
little boy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from tlui forest into the lields, and punislics tliose 
whom he iinds <loing damage there. He calls to 
peojile hy their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-oll* hills. 'J’lie Polevoj or 
Polrrjk, on tlie other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore black, 
like earth, wliile his hair is the colour of grass. 
The j)euple think that the spirit of harvest, wdio 
is also known anDed, resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
doll, and is borne in festive i)rucession to the land 
lord. 

Wo come, finally, to the Nature-demons whose 
spliere ot action is the air. In Ilohernia there is a 
special s[iirit of the wdnd, Vetrnice or Meliizinn^ 

‘ the wiiul-inother,’ a white, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Vetniicfi is sobbing, and to comfort her they throAV 
bread and salt into the air for her food, tier voice 
is belicNcd to bear prophetic import. In Russia 
likewise we find the ‘wind-mother,’ and also the 
‘ wiiid-fatlier,’ while the Wends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is thought to i)rocced from the 
(lemon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a group of ‘ wind-brethren ’—sometimes four, 
sometimes twelve—who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another. With these wind-brethren have been 
confounded the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from tlie sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in tlie four quarters of the globe. In Russia 
we still find spfiradically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the whirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and tliat the devil is the chief commander. 
In the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
8ataii himself or the soul of a witch is sjieeding 
along, and, if a knife be thrown into the gust, it 
will inflict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
When the demon is nursued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform iiimself into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that the whirlwind is really an invisible sjurit, 
who may be seen, however, by pulling oil* one’s 
shirt and looking through the sleeves. In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as the captain of the winds, who are ])ersonified as 
evil spirits, and he is styled ‘ Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aid is implored by such as 
seek by magical means to arouse a responsive 
afiection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia even frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a grey-haired, white-bearded old man, 
wearing a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. At 
Christmas he receives ollerings of pottage, and is 
invited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that he will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. 


Our discussion would rtuuain incomplete with¬ 
out some reference, finally, to the facT that in 
the popular mind, more particular!}’’ iu Russia, 
certain days of the week are personitiod. We have 
already had under consideration an analogous 
jdienoinenon, viz. the development of the ‘ Rosalia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi¬ 
fied liusalka. In j)opular poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested with 
human attributes certain important dates in tlie 
year, such as Christmas {liizdvo or Koljada^ from 
Lat. calender) and Christinas Eve {Karatshun^ 
Kraishun ; cf. Lat. colatio ); in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The days of the week 
similarly personified are Friday {Pjdtnitsa, which 
Is also known by tlie Greek name Pnraskeva) and 
Sunday {St. JS’caclja). With dishevelled hair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said to travel from village to village—a fancy which 
implies that wonioii who perform such work as 
sewing or spinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wound the clay with the articles they use. The 
spirits ])unish those who thus injure them, while, 
on the other hand, to those >vho observe these 
lays, they show favour by helping them in their 
lousehold duties, promoting the growth of tlieir 
tlax, enhancing the fertility of their land, and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people. It was a custom among 
IJiilgarian women not so very long ago to make 
ofierings of bread and eggs to Friday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relating to tliose 
female personifications of days liave been greatly 
rifiuenced by the worshii) of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and tlierefore really belong to 
a, spluue of thought whicli lies outside the belief 
n spirits and demons in the stricter sense. 

Litkraturb.—H. M^chal, Niikn's slovansk^'hr) hdjedoviy 
Prague, 1891; A. Afanasiev, PoetUeskija vozzrenija Sldrjan na 
prirodUy i.-iii., Moscow, 1S(»6; S. Maksimov, ^ edist^ijay neoje- 
domaja i ktr^triaja sila, St. PeLersbiirg, 19iXi; V. J. Maiisikka, 
Predstaviteli tlogo nadala v rmskich zagowrach, St. Ik-tera- 
burg, 1909. V. J. MANSIKKA. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Teutmiic).~The 
ancient 'reutons, like almost all other primitive 
peoples, believed that the whole surrounding world 
of Nature was alive with demons and spirits. This 
belief lias survived from one of the primitive stage-s 
of religious thought till the present time, or lias in 
the course of ages given rise to new phantoms of 
lie human mind. The (j[>erations and oecurrence.s 
>b.scrvcd in the natural world were all attributed 
o these imaginary beings. The primitive mind 
id not repre.serit such existences as having any 
f^linite shape; it was only in a later plia.se of 
ellexion that they were invested now with animal, 
low with human, forms. Even such forms, how- 
ver, were not the purely natural ones ; the s])irit8 
^ere figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
as enormously largo. The next step was to endow 
die imaginary beings with a new class of activities, 
loiTowed from the human sphere, and in this way 
vus at length evolved the myth. The spirits of 
ind, water, and air were supposed to hold sway 
i Nature, while the spirits of vegetation, disease, 
.nd fate interfered in human life. They were 
liought of at first as existing in multitudes, but 
n course of time single sj^urits were disengaged 
rom the mass. With the rise of the belief in the 
oul, the demons were sometimes invested with a 
oul-like nature; the souls of the dead were be¬ 
loved to survive in them. This explains why it is 
iflicult—often, indeed, impossible—to distinguish 
etween spirits and beings of soul-like, or rather 
host-like, nature. Nowhere has the action of 
iligious syncretism been more powerful than in 
he fusion of the lielief in spirits and the belief in 
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bouIb. Thus, e.q.^ the demons of the wind coalesced ! 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
once accorded to the latter was transferred to 
tlie foriiKir. Hen(:(* arises our unec^rtainty as to 
whetlier Wodan-Odin was originally a wind'd(;mori 
or a leader of the souldiost. 

While deiiioiis or spirits had their origin in the 
surrounding world and the phenomena oi Nature, 
the beliel in the soul was suggested hy occurrences 
in the s])heie of human life. Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of dreams, while Maiiism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
thedead based thereon, origdnated in the phenomena 
of deatli. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the 'I'eutonic 
tribes. Thus, the soul, equally with the body, 
was an independent entity, and might leave the 
boii^^ and wander about in the interval of .sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body—the blood, the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, or the head ; but it might also reside in the 
breath or the shadow ; a man without a shadow 
had sokl his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an in- 
enbu^ (goblin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this way arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
fylgja (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch. Among the Northern Teutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a ham- 
mrmar, ‘ one who can change his shape.’ This 
vagrant soul sees what is hidden from the bodily 
eye ; it can look into bot h the past and tlie future. 
It was this belief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soul was out of the body, moreover, it was 
endowed with jmtive powers of abnormal character ; 
it could work injury or bring benefit to other men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic-were trans¬ 
ferred to it. I’ersons who could at will thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in a trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared with those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. The Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, malelicent being, which returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one wno withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that prompted the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the dead (see artt. Ancestor- 
worship [Teut.] and Arvan Kkligion). These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and res^^ct, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
finally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no district in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en¬ 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regarded 
as wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
would, it was believed, come back for the express 
purpose of injuring the living. When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they might 
be held fast in their graves. Throughout the 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised as an 
aj)otropffiic penalty for such crimes as rape or the 
murder of a relative (cf. Brunner, Ztschr. d. Savigny- 
stiftung fiir Rechtsgesch, xxvi, [1905] 25811.). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
a universal belief among the Teutons that wind 
and storm were the hurrying host of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is the breath, and 
the bre.ath was tliertdore the soul or spirit. But 
wind—agitated riii- is also breath. When the 
bre.'Lth leaves llu; body, it uniL(is with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host, ft was a widely ditl'usc'd 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the Hj)irits were coining for their new associate. 
'The dejiarting soul goes to the ‘ wdden her, da die 
bbsen geister ir wonung hAn.’ As early as the 
time of Tacitus [Ixerm. 43), the Ilarii, with their 
lain ted bodies and black shields, uscil to imitate 
»y night the, ‘raging host.’ Bi'.licf in this raging 
host.—or, as it was variously called, the wild hunt. 
Holla’s troop, Perchta’s host, the Norse gandreidy 
‘ the spirits’ ride,’ Aasgaardf^reicty ‘ Asgard’s chase,’ 
or Hulderfolk —is not even yet extinct. In certain 
ilacos, and above all at cross-roads [q.v.], the spirit- 
lost rouses itself to special activity, and at certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of Kpiphany, as, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christmas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of the dead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in tiie celebration and feasting. Speiual 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in the foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were superstition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 
figures and masquerades were resorted to in ner- 
sonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth, jiuleis, A.S. nivliy O.N. jdl). The more 
vehement the rush oi the spirit host in the wind, 
the more bountiful would be the ensuing year, and 
accordingly oll’erings were made til drsy * for a 
good, fruitful year.’ As regards locality, the 
spirit-host manifested itself most frequent!}^ over 
battlefields, d'ho slain were believed to con¬ 
tinue their strife in the air. This belief finds 
expression in the Hildensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings every morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of Hoy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the spirit-host a leader—Wode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘raging host’ (cf. Eng. icoorf, Scot, u'vd, ‘mad’). 
In process of time Wodan was dcilied, and in some 
Teutonic countries came to be regarded as the 
supreme god. 

Among the Teutons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to a great variety of demonic and legendary 
beings. From the superstition that the soul could 
leave the bo<ly in sleep or in the trance arose in 
particular the conception of inew/A—souls that 
went forth to afllict and torment others in their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
this idea is the nightmare, which the physiologist 
traces to a congestion of the bhmd during sleep. 
The imaginary being to which this distressing con¬ 
dition was attributed is known by a great many 
dillerent names, the most widely diffused of which 
is of the form mare (O.H.G., A.S., and Scand. 
mara ; Germ. Mahr or Mahre ; English ‘ night¬ 
mare’). In Central Germany the term has 
come into use; in Unper Germany we find Trudey 
Schraty RatZy RdtzeUy Dogocle ; in Western Ger- 
many, Letzely Trempe ; and in Oldenburg, Wal- 
riderske —all applied to the nightmare, and fre¬ 
quently used also to designate the witch. The 
tnctibi ‘ ride upon human beings,’ and may actually 
torture them to death. In the Middle Ages per¬ 
sons who were suspected of injuring their fellow- 
men in this way were frequently prosecuted at 
laM\ Not only human beings, however, but also 
animals, and even trees, miglit be the victims of 
the ware. She afflicted people by squatting on 
the breast; she sucked tne milk of women and 
cows; she wreaked such malice upon horses that 
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in the morning they were found bathed in sweat 
and with their hair all awry. She found her way 
into the aleej)er’s room by the keyhole, or through 
a crack, and these were also her only possible 
means of exit. If the sleeper awoke ana held her 
in his grasp, all tliat he found was a straw, but, if 
bespoken the name of the person who had been thus 
tormenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 

Among those who could cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the Hexe 
of the Western Teutons (A.S. hisgtisse, O.H.G. 
hagazuiisa = strioy /wria), the Scandinavian trold^ 
the English ‘ witch.’ These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted also those who 
dealt in any way with magic, especially of a male¬ 
ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
powers that the Hexen could disengage their souls 
from their bodies, an<l they w'ere therefore also 
called zednriten (M.H.G), iunrvSui\ ‘ hedge-riders,’ 
or kvddniyrkri^ur (O.N.), * niglit-riders.’ In these 
excursions they could assume an endless variety of 
form ; they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, or a toad. Had weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, they used to bring them¬ 
selves into the ecstatic condition by means of in¬ 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later media}val times they were frequently brought 
to trial for causing bad weather. But their power 
of working injury extended to many other things; 
they in<luced diseases, and especially lunacy, they 
killed people, they filled the land with vermin, and 
caused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in witchcraft found among all the Teu¬ 
tonic peoples was reinforced during the Middle 
Ages by^ the Oriental belief in tlie devil. The 
witch was now supposed to be in league with the 
Evil One ; she was one who had sohl her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witches^ meetings on tiie 
so-called Brockelsbergs, where the hags abandoned 
themselves to love-making with the devil. From 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for witch¬ 
craft, which lasted till the 18th century. It was 
also commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity appeared, their 
bodies were exhumed and either burned or im¬ 
paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and witches were 
the Norse Volves (O.N. vdlur). These likewise 
were sorceresses, but they used their magical 
powers as a means of intercourse with the dead, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the future. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the ma^ic wand, the magic chair, and other 
accessaries; while they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Volves left their 
bodies. These human Volves —the ‘wise women’ 
of other Teutonic peoples—were held in great 
veneration ; in the winter nights of the season, when 
the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
steading to steading, and were everywhere received 
with ceremony. Women thus endowed with pro¬ 
phetic vision were supposed to exercise their powers 
even after death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave of a Volva for the 
purposq of obtaining knowledge of the future. 
Thus 0(5in, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
awakes the Volva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the interpretation of Balder’s 
dreams {Baldrsdraumar). 

A male counterpart to the witch is the werwolf^ 
i.e. man-wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.II.G. werwolf^ 
A.S. werewolff O.N. vargulfr or ulfhainr)^ and is 
b)und far l)eyond the limits of Teutonic lands. 


The werwolf was a human soul which roamed 
about in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon otner human beings. A person who 
cliooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolf’s 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he i)asses into a wolf’s skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in this disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular belief, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it reverted to 
human form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the di.sguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernatural 
being of similar maleficent powers — a second 
counterpart to the witch—was the Bilwis^ Avhose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted through the fields, and wrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When tno people found their corn laid, or the ears 
stripped, tliey blamed the Bilwis ; such work was 
the ‘ Bilwis-reaping.’ It had its abode in trees— 
the ‘ Bilwis-trees ’—at which gifts of children’s 
clothing were olfered by way of disposing the 
Biliois to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls which wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a great part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
endless variety of form and action. Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits bear dif¬ 
ferent names, and the fear of the returning dead 
is often reflected in the very nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. gitrOcy A.S. gidrdg, O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root * dreughy ‘ to hurt’; other 
terms for such liaunting spirits are Germ. Gespenst 
(O.H.G. spanaUy ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’), Dan. gen- 
ganger (Icel. apturgaungury ‘one wlio walks 
again’), Eng. ‘ghost’ (A.S. ghmstany ‘terrify’). 
Tins belief in the haunting presence of the dead 
survives to-day with a scarc(}ly abate<l power of 
legend-making, and in modern spiritualism it 
would seem to have entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas popularly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewhat vague. The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and able to 
make its presence known only by voice or action ; 
sometimes it is supposed appear as a human 
being or an animat [e.g. the fiery dog, cat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain animals, such 
as toads and snakes, since they were the living 
homes of hapless souls. But, on the other hand, 
animals thus possessed by souls might work injury 
to human beings, and this belier gave occasion 
to the common mediaeval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. von Amira, 
Tierstrnfen u, Tierprozessey Innsbruck, 1891). The 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to the supposition that 
certain animals had the gift of prophecy, and, as 
it was assumed that they had also the faculty of 
speech, it was possible to converse with them— 
above all with birds—as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plants: thus the oak 
which sprang from the mouth of a king slain in 
battle, and the rose and lily which grew on the 
rave of lovers, were really the abodes of the 
eparted souls. The belief that the dead pass into 
trees was very common ; the guardian tree and the 
tree of life associated with individuals or families 
were the abodes of tutelary or ancestral spirits, 
and were thus often made the recipients of gifts 
and oflerings, while the act of damaging trees was 
a crime demanding the severest penalties. 

The belief in the soul gave birth to a large num¬ 
ber of fabulous beings. One of these was the Norse 
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fyhj^ (‘ following spirit’), which attended a person 
either as his soul or as his guardian snirit. As a soul, 
it took the form of an animal ; while, as a tutelary 
snirit, it was a female being who appeared, especi¬ 
ally in dreams, to its prot6g6, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. The fylijjcts some¬ 
times come singly, sometimes in troops! After a 
:>erson’s death his attendant spirit passes to hia 
leirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
ifxmWy-fylgja. The Norse valkyrs differ so far 

from tlio jylgjas in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre¬ 
quently mentioned both in the southern and in 
the northern sources (cf. Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3; Flav. 
Vopiscus, Vita Aureliiy 37; Paulus Diaconus, i. 
15 ; Saxo Gramm, i. 33311’., 361, etc.) become val¬ 
kyrs (A.S. vmlcyrza^ O.N. valkyrja) after tlieir 
death. They are armed with helmet, shield, and 
lance ; they ride through air and sea; the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
'Fheir appearance presages war and bloodshed. 
I/i Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
U5in ; they are his maids, his ‘ wish-maidens ’ who 
carryout his commands, who strike down in battle 
the heroes destined for Valhbll, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einherjar. The group of wish- 
maidens also included BrynJdldr-Sigrdrifa^ who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another king, and was in consequence 
pierced with the ‘thorn of sleej)’ and surrounde<i 
oy a llame until such time as SigurSr should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the the ‘Fates’ of Norse mythology, who 

liave many features in common witli the valkyrs^ 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the elves^ who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
j)urely demonic beings. Both the name and the 
idea of these products of religious jihantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race ; O.H.G. dcr alp 
(pi. elbe)^ or das alp^ also dia A.S. ailf (pi. 

ylfr>i^ O.N. dlfr (pi. dlfar) are ai)plied to both male 
and female beings living in the earth, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the A sir (ersir ok dljar is a favourite Norse expres¬ 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
esiiecially English, forms of superstition, the elves 
oossess a Proteus-like character, and show a pre- 
erence for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as helpful to man, but sometimes also as 
capable of injuring him, and accordingly both good 
and bad elves are recognized among the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturlu.son {Edda, i. 18) cla.ssifie.s 
them according to their domiciles as ‘ elves of 
light,’ who are whiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and ‘ elves of darkness,’ who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dlfro^ull^ 
‘ elf-ray.’ Their head is the sun-god Freyr, whose 
abode is Alfheim, ‘ the realm of the elves.’ The 
‘ elves of darkness ’ are sometimes all but identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft- 
handed smith Volundr (Wieland) is called ‘lord 
of the elves.’ In M.H.G. poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich, who found his way to the West 
Franks as Oberon. In England, owing to the in¬ 
fluences of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dw'elt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took place in Scandinavia, 
where, especially in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in hills and moun¬ 
tains, hold their dances on the green sward, and 
by their ravishing songs draw the traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are sometimes 
imiubi- and thus the Germ, word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the I6th century. 

Eljen of (lerman poetry are really of English 
origin, having been introduced into Germany to¬ 
wards the end of the 18th century by the transla¬ 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
with the wights (Goth, vaikts^ fern,, O.N. vor.itr^ 
fern., O.II.G. wiht^ neut.). The conception of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their al)ode in groves, hills, 
and waterfalls, and were able to dispense for¬ 
tune or misfortune to human beings. In German 
folklore they were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who assisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same dass of soul-like, 
or demonic, beings inii.st be assigned the dwarfs 
(O.II.G. twerg^ A.S. dveorhy O.N. dvergr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity was similarly circum¬ 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men—sometimes deformed—with 
large hcad.s and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the ‘ Unterirdische,* ‘ hill-folk,’‘ earth- 
dwellers.' They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays w’ould transform them to stone. Among 
their possessions is the tarn-cap or magic hood 
which enables them to become invisible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powders. 
Their principal occupation is smith’s work ; their 
forge is situated w'ithin the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf-legend flourishes most [)rofu8ely where there 
are ore-bearing moiintain.s, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical litersture all 
weaponsofasiiperiorkind, especi/illyswords,are the 
handiwork of dwarfs. But Thor’s hammer, Frey’s 
ship (ItMn’s ringSif’s golden 

hair, Freyja’s necklace Bi'isingartmiy and other 
articles of ornament are also products of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character¬ 
istic ; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of as united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwarf-king (Laurin, 
Hoiling, Alberich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are [)ossessed of immense treasures, 
from which they draw to reward such persons ns 
pledge them.selves to their service. See, further, 
art. Fairiks. 

An elfish origin is to be assigned to the household 
spiritSy who protect the home, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They were frequently re¬ 
garded as having an animal form, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshold, in the roof-beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present ofl’erings of 
milk or other food in a dish. The household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
different names: thus the A.S. cofgodary ‘ house- 
ods,’ survive as Koholds, or goblins ; the Germans 
ave also the Butze^ the lliitcheny while in England 
we have Puck (Scot. ‘ brownie,’), and in Scandi¬ 
navia the Gardsvor (‘house-guardian’), Tointe 
(‘house-spirit’), and Nisse. In many places it is 
still believed that these household spirits are the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other relatives. 

Superstition assigned a guardian spirit not only 
to the house, but to the ship^ in wdiich he was 
known as the KlabaxUtrmann (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast was made. The 
Klabautermann w^arned the sailors by certain 
noises of any imminent danger, assisted them in 
their work, and, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for his services in the form of gifts. I 
the ship went down, he flew away, but first bad 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise ha< 
their guardian s])irit, the Schachtmandl (‘sliaft- 
niannie ’), who assisted them in the workings, and 
allowed tliem where the good ore was to be found. 

Another form of superstition current among al 
the Teutonic jieoples was the belief in the demonic 
beings Avhich live in rivers, brooks, and wells, ii 
forest s, in the waving corn fields, in the moving 
air, and within and ujion the mountains, and whicl 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly Cl eatiires already dealt with. Imagination 
re[)resented tliem as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and asof human or animal form, accord¬ 
ing to the magnitude of the natural facts associated 
with 1 Iiem. At an early period, however, popular 
imagination had detached these sjiirits from their 
original habitat, and, as in the case of tlie dwarfs, 
bad invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, bo that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always be identi¬ 
fied in detail, and only tlie general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants^ who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subjects of popular poetry. 
But, wliile the dwarfs were [lersonihcations of the 
bountiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her hostile aspects, and 
thus came to be regarded as the destroyers and 
devourers of men. That nearly all the more im¬ 
pressive phenomena of Nature were personified as 
colossal beings of this kind, is sliown by the Norse 

f enealogy of the giants (Fornaldarsogur ii. 311*.). 

o tlic family of Fornjdt (‘the old giant’) belong 
the following, as his children or children’s children : 
HUr, tile boisterous sea ; Logi, the wild-fire ; Kariy 
the tempest; Jbkully the glacier; Frostiy cold ; 
Sn<vry snow; Drifciy the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were with special frequency suggested by moun¬ 
tains. Almost every mountain peak and range 
was a petrified giant or a seat of giants : e.g. 
Pilatus in Switzerland ; Watzmann in the Bavarian 
highlands; Iliitt, the queen of the giants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Norwegian Jdtcnfjeldy ‘giant- 
range,’ w'as the home of the giants. Hence the 
giant w^as called bergbui (‘mountain-dweller’), or 
hergjnrl (‘ lord of the mountain ’), and, in fact, the 
Germ, liiese had originally the same meaning 
(O.H.G. risoy A.S. nrrisil, O.N. rwf, all cognate with 
Gr. piovy ‘ }>eak The strength of these mountain- 
giants is expressed in the O.II.G. durisy A.S. iii/r.v, 
O.N. (Skr. turas, * strong,’ ‘ powerful ’); tlieir 
size in the O.H.G. Hifue (Celt. kunoSy ‘high ’); their 
rapacity in the O.H.G. ttaiiy A.S. eotaiiy O.N. 
jqtunny ‘ the dcvourcr.’ See, further, art. Giants. 

Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from those just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated from their original haunts. Among 
these are the forest-spiritsy who are connected 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. These demons remain quies¬ 
cent in the w'oods during wdnter, but awake to 
activity with the re-hirth of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry homo young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons were sup¬ 
posed to live, and plant them near their houses, as 
it w as believed tliat persons who came into contact 
with the branches absorbed the fresh energies of 
the re-awakened spirits. But the forest was like¬ 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally female in form— 
the ‘ feminae agrestes, quas silvaticas vocant’ 
(Burchard of Worms, Decretay Cologne, 1648, p. 
198^*), who appear suddenly, yield themselves to 
their lovers, and then as suddenly vanish. These 


are the ‘wild maidens,’ the German Moos-y Holz-y 
and Buschtodber, the Fangcn and SaligeUy the 
Swedish .s7i;o//.s/r/hTr(w’ood-nymj>hs), and the Danish 
u.s-yte/’raer (ash-nymphs) of present-day supeptition. 
Their bodies are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrinkled ; they liave hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad w ith moss. It 
is a common notion that they are chased by the 
storm-giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Kasolt, and that they seek refuge among men, 
liberally rew'artling those who succour them. 
The.sc w'ood-nym|)hs are also endowed wdth occult 
X)wers, especially the power of curing disease—a 
jelief originally suggested by the medicinal pro¬ 
perties of plants found in the w'oods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes males, mostly of 
gigantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance as the females. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the forest-spirits and the field-spirits. The latter 
likewise w^ere originally spirits of vegetation, 
w'hich popular imagination first of all detacdied 
from their native s})liere, and then elaborated in 
detail. Field-spirits grow' wdth the stalks of grain, 
and become visible wdien the wind blows across the 
cornfields. 'I'he long ridges or ‘ backs ’ of the tilled 
land suggested tlie animal sliape ascribed to tliese 
spirits. They are know n by many different names, 
as t.g. in Germany, Kornwolfy lloggenhund (‘ rye- 
dog’), Haferhock (‘oat-goat’), liockerisati (‘rye- 
sow’), Bxdlkater (‘tom-cat’), in Sw'eden, Gloso 
(‘glow-aow’), in Norway, Herregudsbuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits w’ere of a human type; hence the Korn- 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), tlie Rockenmuhme (‘rye- 
aunt’), tlie Hoggennlte (especially in Denmarlk), 
and, in male form, thev<//e(‘ old one’), or the Ger- 
siennlted- barley-gaifer ’). The ‘ grass-demon ’ lived 
in meadow's, the ‘ clover-iiiaiinikin ’ in clover-fields. 
When the coni w'as cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another, 'i'ho person who cut or 
hound the last slieaf (;aught tlio ‘ old one,’ the 
‘corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf w'as formed into 
.some kind of figure, and presented with due cere- 
nony to the landlord ; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf w'ere care- 
ully stored in the barn until the next seed-time, and 
then used for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
he secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by binding uj) a cock with the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it w'as overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to be in 
the people who happened to pass by w’hile this 
ceremony was being perfonnea, they w'ere seized 
and bound by the reapers, and had to buy them- 
flelves off with a gift. 

A still greater fertility of invention is exhibited 
by the Teutonic belief in wdter-spirits. Almost 
every body of water—spring and river, pond and 
lake, marsli and cascade—w’as imagined to be tlie 
abode of a spirit. These spirits varied in size as 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent of 
the masses of water with which they were as- 
jociated, wdiile fancy lent them sometimes human, 
and sometinie.s animal, shapes. Here and there 
Tiey were supposed to he tlie souls of the dead. 
Departed souls were associated very specially with 
’ountains and wells, which accordingly were re¬ 
garded as resorts of the leaders of the soul-hosts, 
mch as Frau Holle and the Wild Hunter; hence, 
boo, the widely prevalent belief that the souls of 
the newly.born came from such places. On similar 
i'rounds arose in primitive times the custom of 
treating fountains and wells ns places of divination. 
The spirits who haunted such places were marked 
)at from others by their propnetic gift and their 
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supernatural wisdoni. One of the water-spirits 
thus einjowod was the Norse Miniir^ into whose 
waters OSin had put his eye in pledge in order to 
gain wisdom, and to whose knowledge he resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were in the main hostile to mankind ; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the watery 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated witn 
oflerings, frequently, indeed, with human sacri¬ 
fices. 8ucii hostile spirits are known to the 
various Teutonic peoples by variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [masc.] or Nixe [fern.], Kng. nuJe^ 
also nixie, Norw. nbkky Swed. ncekk). Tlio nix 
was fish-like in the lower half; the u]»per part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape, 
be wore a green garb, and his teeth were also 
green. He lived with his family at the bottom of 
riv'ers and lakes. The female nixies were noted 
for the beautiful singing by which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with mankind. The male nix was 
occasionally armed with a hook, with which ho 
dragged peojde under the water ; he was accord¬ 
ingly also called Ildkenmann (‘hook-man'). In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Havmand 
(‘s(!a-mari,’cf. ‘ merman,’‘ mermaid’) ; in Sweden 
as Strvinkarl (‘river-man’); in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, we find the Grim or Fossegrirn, as the 
sjiirit of waterfalls; in Iceland, tlie Fkrimsl 
(‘monster’), Vainskratti (‘water-wraitlr), and 
Margygr (‘sea-monster ’). 

The Old Norse mythology gave great proruinonce to the water- 
demons .(-ligir and Ids wife Ran. whoso name is connected 

with (iol,h. ahva, * water' and Gr. was the spirit of the 

calm still sea—one with whom the gods were on hosjduble 
terms. Ifis consort Rdn—or Sjor.ln, as she is still designated 
in .Swedish folklore—was of an entirely different nature. She 
was the nian-stealing demon of the sea, a hag who had no heart 
in her body, and uho la> in wait for sailors with her net, or 
tried to grasp the ship with her arms, and drag it down to the 
depths. Of similar character were her nine daughters—personi¬ 
fications of the surging billows—who during the storm offered 
their embraces to the seamen, and, like their mother, pursued 
the ship. The Mi(Ngar(5-8erpent — the snake-shaped monster 
which coils itself round the earth—and the Fenris-wolf, which 
oontends uith 0(5in at the annihilation of the world, as also 
Grendel and his mother, who lived in swamps by the sea, 
and at night stole men from the palace of the Danish king, 
Ilr65gfl,r, are also frequently Included among the sea-demons. 

Throughout the entire Teutonic race, as we have 
seen, there prevailed the belief that all the natural 
elements were ruled by spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded from 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostile 
to man. Demons and spirits caused rain, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
the moon, and brought about solar and lunar 
ecli})ses. They promoted or hindered the grow th 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
evil work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occa.sions of life: at birth, 
when they sought to gain i)Ossession of the child ; 
at marriage, when they were specially activ'e 
in mischief-making; and at death, when thejy 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
{Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
machinations by all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. He shot at them, he 
lit lires, he hung up glittering objects, he un¬ 
covered certain parts of the body, he avoided 
stepping on the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purpose 
of protecting himself or driving them away. The 
ideas underlying such practices, thus brought down 
by the Teutons from the earliest ages, are found to 
correspond with ideas which prevail among the 
primitive races of the present day. 
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E. Mogk. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetan),-j;im 
Tibetan live.s in an atiJio.spliere cliaiged with 
malignant demons and .spirits; and tlie great 
practical attraction of Huddhism for him is that 
it can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of these supernatural enemies. Yiet it 
should be remembered that in the liigher Hindu 
civilization of India the ostensible object of the 
Brahmanical sacrilice was al.so to chain the 
demons. 

Tlie great majority of the ’lihetan demons are 
of a non-Buddhist ehai acter. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of the aboriginal evil spirits have been 
adjusted by the Lamas to the type of somewhat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in the later Tantrik 
Buddhism of India, and these are to he coerced or 
propitiated on the lines of the Indian ritual. But 
the larger number demand the rites of the pre- 
Buddhist religion to which they belong, namely, 
the Bon (see Tibet). These spirits are mainly 
ersonilied natural forces and malignant ghosts, 
ut several are animistic and fetishes, and all are 
saturated with sacrificial ideas. 

Tlie word for ‘ spirit,’ namely f/wi, is that which 
is adopted for the gods of the Brahmanical and 
Indian Buddhist pantheon. It is a]>plied generally 
to those aboriginal gods who are supposed to live 
in the sky, even though they be unfriendly to 
man. The demons, or rDud (pronounced dut)^ 
are always evil genii or fiends of an actively 
malignant type ; Mara is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may be broadly divided 
into the following eight classes :— 
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(1) Good spirits (LAa), mostly male, white in colour, aiu 
generally genial, though the war-god {s(Tra lha) is as tierce am 
powerful as the greatest fiend. The countryside gods {Vul-lha 
and the fairy guardians have been made defenderso: 

Lamaism. ( 2 ) Ghosts and goblins (Z'^an), all male, red in colour 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem 
Mied priests. They especially haunt the vicinity of temples 
(3) Devils (bDiui), mostly male, black in colour, and very malig 
nant. The most malignant of all are 'Drt (or Lha-'dre), mar 
and female, or literally ‘ father' and ‘ mother.’ They are persecu 
tors of Lamaism, and cannot be properly appeased without th' 
sacrifice of a pig. (4) Planet fiends (51 Don), piebald in colou- 
producing diseases. Fifteen great ones are recognized. ' 
liloate<i fiends (ditu), dark purple in colour, (fi) Ghouls a 
vampires (Srin-iio), raw-llesh-ooloured and bloodthirsty. 
King-fiends {rGyal-po), the ‘treasure-masters’ {dKor-bdag^ 
usually white in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroei 
( 8 ) ‘ .Mother ’ furies (Ma-rno), black-coloured sbe-devils. The 
are the disease-mistresses (nad^hdag), and are sometimes th. 
8 })ousos of certain of the above demons. The twelve bStan-iru 
(pronounced Ttinma) especially inhabit the snowy ranges. 

Many of the above are local genii, fixetl to jrarti 
cular localities. Of these tlie iiio.st iuiiueiou.s an 
the ‘earth-owners’ truly local .spirits 

inhabiting the .soil, spring.s, and Jak(^s, like th< 
ndfjas of the Hindii.s. Others more malignant 
called gS’fin, and believed to cause peslilentia 
di.seasei infest certain trees, rocks, and s[>riMg.'^, 
wliicli are avoided in consequence or made into 
shrines for propitiatory ollerings. They are be¬ 
lieved by the pre.sent writer to repre.sent the spirit 
of tlie giganlic wihl slieei), theyAf/n or Ovia am- 
)/wu, which, according to early Chine.se accounts, 
was worshipped by tlie ’ribetans, and the horns 
of which are otferod on the cairn.s at the to^is of 
the pas.ses. At every temple or mona.stery the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
within the outer gateway, usually to the riglit of 
the door, and worsliippea with wine and occasion¬ 
ally with l)l()ody sacritice ; and it i.s given a more 
or less honorilie, name. One of the horcest of the 
country fiends is Pe kar (not Pc-har, as spelt by 
some writers), who has been adopted as a special 
protector of monasteries by the Yellow-hat sect 
of Lamas. There are also the ‘ hoiise-go<I,’ the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or familiars, 
good and bad, of the individual. 

The representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altars, or in their masks at the 
sacred plays portray them in human form, though 
some of tlieni may have the head of a beast or 
bird, and they are pictured by the Tibetan artists 
as clad in the costume of the country. The hu^al 
spirits sometimes may be represented by mere 
sticks and stones. 

Living sacrifice is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, hut the dough effigies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri¬ 
fice in pre-Buddhist days. The animals most 
commonly rejire.sented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and the brains 
and fle.sh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in bowls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the three- 
cornered dagger called pur-pa or piir-bu. This 
is u.sed by the prie.sts to stab and drive off the 
demons, or to impale them when it is stuck into 
the ground. What appears probably to be a 
Buddhistic variation of this worship is the feast 
oflered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowing 
of human thigh-bone trumpets and the beating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis¬ 
missed in an imperative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism bear the 
following names in Tibetan, the latter being 
usually the literal etymological translation of 
the Sanskrit names; 


Sanskrit. 

Preta 

Kunihh&gK^a 
PiAacha 
lihuta 
Putana and 
Kataputana 


Tibktan. 

Yi-dvaL^ 

sOruI-’bum. 

Sa-za. 

'Byun^-po. 

Srul-i)o(== 

‘ rotten ’) and 
Lus Sriil-po. 


Sanskrit. 

Unmacla 

Skanda 

Chhaya 

Raksn 

Kevati-^r/aha 
and Sakuni- 
graha 


Tibktan. 
sMyo-byed. 
sKyeni-ttyed. 
Oril>-gnon. 
Srin-po. 
Nain-grui 
gdon and 
Pyai gdon. 


These, as well as the other deities of Indian 
Buddhism, are usually represented by Tibetan 
artists in conventional Indian dress, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the indigenous deities. 

Litkratcrk..— A. Griinwedel, MythoL des Buddhititmes, Ivcip- 
zig, UKH); E. Pander, Das Dantheondes Tschangtscha IJntuktu, 
Berlin, 1890; W. W, Rockhill, Ethnology 0 / Tibet, Wa.sinng- 
tori, 1805 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 0 / Tibet, London, 
1803, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1005. 

L. A. Waddell. 


D6n 6S.—A most important aboriginal group 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to the great 
temperamental disparity of its coin])oneut parts, it 
affords an excellent held for the study of j^sychic 
peculiarities and the gradual development in o]q)u- 
site directions of the mental faculties. Wdthin the 
liosoiii of that great American family are to be 
found extremes in more ways tlian one. W e have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and tlie timid 
Hares in the north, while tlie industrious Navahos 
of Arizona are in a.s strong contrast to the indolent, 
uiuesthetic Dog-Bib.s and Slaves of tlie Canadian 
suh-arctic forests. All its tribes, however, are 
uore or Jess remarkable for their pronounced .sense 
of dependence on the [lowers of the invi.sihle worifl. 
Religious feeling and its outward manifestations 
perva<le their whole lives, though by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as d<.‘stitute of 
any religion. 

The D(in6s, al.so improjierly called Athapascans, 
’rom Lake Athaba.sca, the habitat of one of tlieir 
ndhes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and 
’acitic D6n6s. The Northern I)6n6.s, whose rnnk.s 
are now reduced to about 19,31)0 souls, people tlui 
kvilds of Canada from the Churchill River, and 
.linost from the Nortliern Saskatchewan, up to the 
territory of the Eskimos. In British Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-capped 
mountains, extending from 51'’ 30^ N. lat. to tlie 
lorthern coniines of the Province, and beyond as 
lar as the wastes claimed by the above-mentioned 
lyperborean aborigines, are also their patrimonial 
lomain. 'rheir best known tribes witliin that area 
are the Loucheux (5500 souls) in Alaska, the Yukon 
Territory, and the lower Mackenzie ; the Hares 
6(X)), their ueighlioura in the east; the Slaves 
1100), west of Great Slave Lake, from Fort Simpson 
,0 Fort Norman ; the Do^-Ribs (same population), 
jast of the latter, a,s far as Back River; the 
Yellow-Knives (500), a somewhat licentious tribe, 

.0 the north-east of Great Slave Lake ; the Chip- 
'cwas (4000) and Caribou-Eaters (1700), tlie 
rat representatives of the stock in the north wlio 
ver came into contact with the whites; the Naha- 
ais (1000), on the Stikine and, in the same lati- 
ude, east of the Rocky Mountains; and the 
Carriers (970), who, with the Babines (53U) and the 
Jhileotins (450), constitute tlie South - western 
)6n6s. The well-known Apaches (0068) and the 
umerous Navahos (27,365) form the Southern 
ranch of the family (cf. Apaches and Navahos). 
is to the Pacific D6n6s, they consist of uniniport- 
,nt tribes, or remnants of trines, scattered through- 
ut N. California, Oregon, and Washington. Their 
resent aggregate does not come to more than 900 
ouls. 

When in their original state, the D6n6s are enii- 
lently a nomadic race of hunters and fishermen. 
S^owhere, except in British Columbia, have they 
anything like villages or any elaborate social 
ystem. Father-right was primitively, and has 
emained to a great extent, the fundamental law 
their society. The father of a family is con 
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sidered its fountain-head, its natural chief, and the 
controller of the children, who, after marrying, 
stay with him, unless the mental superiority and 
better circumstances of another paternal relative 
claim them for his own followers. They soon form 
groups of kindred families, over which he presides 
as patriarch or head of the band. These aggregates 
are then the social unit, the family not ueing re¬ 
cognized as such. His power, however, is verv 
limited: <lireoting the movements of the band, 
giving orders for camping, and, occasionally, very 
gentle reproof are about the sum-total of his pre¬ 
rogatives. His influence, of course, depends greatly 
on the number of his suite, and their efficiency as 
hunters. Hence it is the D^n^s’ ambition to have 
as many children as possible, especially of the male 
sex. Polygamy was in honour among all the tribes. 
While some unimportant men had but one wife, 
the majority had two, and the lodges of the chiefs 
might contain from two to eight. D. W. Harmon 
(‘A (ieneral Account of the Indians on the East 
Side of the Kocky Mountain,’ in Journal of Voy¬ 
ages^ N. Y. ed. 1903, p. 294) cites one who had eleven, 
with more than forty children, and W. H. Dall 
(Travels on the Yukon and in the Yukon Territory^ 
p. Ill) speaks of one who had ‘at least eighteen 
wives.’ A few cases of polyandry were also found 
among the Si^kanais, a itocky Mountain tribe. 

Five methods of contracting marriage may be 
said to have obtained among the Northern Denes. 
Marriage by mutual consent was exceedingly rare 
before the advent of the missionaries. S(»me such 
arrangement can, however, be placed to the credit 
of a few mountain tribes. ‘ Will you pack my 
beaver-snares?’ the dusky youth would ask of the 
object of his choice. A hesitating ‘ Perhaps ’ would 
seal her fate, and, without furtlier ado, the couple 
would thenceforth become man and wife. Wooing 
the bride’s parents, that is, working for them and 
endeavouring by every possible good office to be¬ 
come acceptable to them, was ])roper to the South¬ 
western D6n6s (cf. Carrier Indians). The most 
common gateway to sexual intercourse east of the 
Rockies was wrestling. Two young men would 
])ublicly wrestle for the possession of a maiden, 
and the same took place in connexion with any 
married woman as well. No husband could over 
consider himself secure in the company of his wife, 
as he was liable to see her any day snatched away 
from him by a stronger man. So much so, indeecf, 
that S. Hearne, the first author to give us any 
satisfactory account of the eastern tribes, asserts 
(A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort to the 
Northern Ocean, p. 104) that ‘ a weak man ... is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
man thinks worth his notice.’ He adds that some 
u’ofes.sional wrestlers ‘ make almost a livelihood 
ly taking what they please from the weaker 
partitis, w ithout making them any return ’ (i6. 105). 
A fourth way of contracting marriage was even 
more suggestive of savagery. A man w'ould simply 
seize by Die hair and drag to his tent the object of 
his passion. Finally, occasions were not wanting 
when women were bought as so many chattels, ana 
cases are also on record when the same object of 
traffic was later ravished by wrestling from her 
quondam purchaser, the unfortunate creature being 
thus a passive party to transactions whereby she was 
‘ married ’ according to the tw'o dill’erent methods 
obtaining in her tribe. 

From this it will be inferred how exceedingly 
low was the position that the woman occupiea in 
primitive society. She was merely a drudge, the 
factotum of the nousehold, a slave to her husband, 
bulleted even by her own male children, fond of 
them though she invariably was. Her fate was 
more satisfactory among the Navahos; and,^ by 
reason of tlie rank to which she might occasion¬ 


ally succeed, among the South-western I>6n68, life 
was also accidentally made bearable for her, though 
in private life most of the menial work of the family 
still fell to her lot. It goes without saying that, 
with such loose systems governing the relations of 
the sexes, divorce followed in many cases as a 
matter of course, especially when the union had 
not been cemented by the birth of any children. 

Indiscriminate as those matrimonial aflairs ap¬ 
parently were, blood-relationship was always a 
bar thereto. Rut among the tribes who had 
adopted mother-right as their law controlling suc¬ 
cession to rank and property, agnates were not 
recognized as relatives. A cl)ild hardly cared for 
his i.ather, and took no notice whatever of his 
kindred through the male line. Hence hrst cousins 
on the father’s side were consiilored strangers to 
one another, and as such very generally inter¬ 
married. On the other hand, even very distant 
relatives on the inatornal side still call themselves 
brothers and sisters, as the case may be. This 
aj)plic8 also to the members of the same clan, 
w'herever this social organization jirevails. Primi¬ 
tively, all marriages were strictly exogamous, the 
gentile tie being considered even more binding than 
blood-relationship. In the case of widow^s, the 
prescriptions of the levirate w'ere scrupulously 
obeyed by all the tril>e8, and they had to marry 
the surviving brother of their late husband. 

The dread wdiicli a wcmian in her catamenial 
periods, or immediately after |)artnrition, inspired 
m a man can hardly be exaggerated. Such a 
creature w'as—indeed, continues to be—regarded 
as the very incarnation of evil. As soon as the 
first symjitoms of that momentous change in the 
female organism appeared, the maiden was until a 
late (late, and is still in many tribes, sequestered 
from the coiniiany of her fellow-l)en6s. A little 
hut was built lor her on the outskirts of tlie village, 
or some distance from the tepees of the migrating 
party, where she dwelt until her menses were well 
over, away from the gaze of the T)ublic, and visited 
only by some female relative, wdio brought her, in 
small birch bark vessels which nobody else could 
touch, the meagre fare of dried fish and w^ater 
which custom prescribed ffir her, to the exclusion 
of any nourishing food, es])ccinlly that derived 
from any large animal freshly killed. So portent¬ 
ous of evil was her condition deemed, that all con¬ 
tact, however indirect, with the living creation was 
denied her. Hence eating, while in her impure 
state, of the flesh of any game was reputed to 
entail a deliberate insult to all the rejiresentatives 
of the same species, wdiich would infallibly take 
their revenge oy keeping aw’ay from the traps or 
arrows of her relatives. She could not follow' in 
the trail of her male companions for fear of in¬ 
capacitating them for the chase ; she must ab-stain 
from bathing or washing her feet in lakes or rivers, 
lest she should cause the death of the fish they con¬ 
tained. Heame goes even .so far a.s to say tliat in 
his time (1782) ‘women in this situation are never 
permitted to walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are hunting beaver, 
or where a fish-net is set, for fear of averting their 
success’ (op. cit. 315). 

On her return from the hut of her first menstrua¬ 
tion, the maiden wore, during the follow'ing three 
or four years, a kind of veil made of the strands of 
a long fringe ornamented with lieads, f)assing over 
her face and resting on her breast. This I4earne 
supposed to be ‘a mark of modesty’ (p. 314). It 
served the same purposes as the prcctexta of the 
Romans and the long outer garment of the Jewdsh 
virgins mentioned by Joseplius (Ant. vil. viii. I), 
being a badge of puberty and a sort of public 
notice that the wearer w as marriageable. 1 o this 
was added a bone tube to drink with and a two- 
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pronged comb to scratch her head, thereby avoid¬ 
ing immediate contact between her head and her 
fingers. 

So deleterious were believed to be the emanations 
from the menstruating woman, that the tabu of 
which she was the object extended even to the 
contact with any weapon, or implement, designed 
for the ca[)tiiro of animals. Captain G. Back 
records the ‘ consternation ’ and hasty flight of a 
poor woman who had unwittingly trodden on her 
husband’s gun—an ofl'ence wliich tlio explorer de¬ 
clares {Narr. of the Arctic Land Expedition to the 
Mouth of the Great Fish liiver^ p. 124) did not 
usually meet with any lighter punishment than ‘a 
slit nose or a bit cut ofl’ the oars.’ The .same legal 
uncleanness attached to a new mother, and a like 
sequestration followed, which was tlien protracted 
to a month or five weeks after child-birth. During 
that period the father would not, as a rule, see his 
child. 

Speaking of legal uncleanness, we must not 
forget to mention that some such state was also 
supposed to be consequent on the shedding of 
human blood. Hoarne relates that, after his L)6n6 
companions had massacred over twenty inollcusive 
Eskimos, all those immediately concerned in the 
adair considered themselves debarred from cooking 
either for tliem.selves or for others. Before every 
meal they |)aiuted their upper Ups and the greater 
part of tlie cheeks with red ochre. Tliey would 
not drink out of any other dish or use any other 
pipe than their own, nor would those who had had 
no hand in the massactre touch the mur<it;rer’s dish 
or pipe. This, as well as the abstaining from 
many parts of tlie game they ate, was regularly 
followed for an entire season, after which ‘the 
men, without a female being present, made a lire 
at some distance from the tents, into which they 
threw all their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, 
which were soon consumed to ashes ; after which a 
feast was prepared, consisting of such articles as 
they ha<l long been prohibited from eating; and, 
when all was over, each man was at libei'ty to eat, 
drink, and smoke as they pleased ; and also to kiss 
their wives and children at discretion,’ which they 
had previously been forbidden to do {op. cit, 2uG). 

Much married as the D(^n6s usually were, they 
regarded continence as essential for success in 
certain undertakings. No hunter would ever 
dream of leaving for any important trapping ex¬ 
pedition who had not first separated a loro from his 
wives for quite an extended period. Did he succeed 
in capturing a beaver or a bear, he would carefully 
see to it that no dog—an unclean animal—should 
be permitted to touch any of its bones. The skull 
ana molars, especially, were reputed sacred, and 
were invariably stuck up on the branches of a tree 
or, more commonly, on the forked end of a tent- 
pole. The fear lest an unclean animal—dog, fox, 
or wolf—might profane the same by contact there¬ 
with was the reason prompting those precautions. 
Shouhl such a dreadful contingency occur, the 
hunter immediately desisted from exerting him.self 
in any way, being firmly persuaded that all his 
ell'orts towards trapjiing any game of the same 
species would prove lutile. 

To understand these superstition.^ and moat of 
those relating to menstruating women, we must 
remember that, in the Dthie cosmogony, all the 
pre.sent entities of Nature were originally endowed 
with human-like faculties. Even trees spoke and 
fought, and tlie fowls of the air and the animals of 
the earth were men like ourselves, though distin¬ 
guished by [)otent faculties which we do not pos.se.s.s. 
These wonderful powers, though now somewhat 
attenuated, are supfxised still to exist in the brute 
creation. A share of them possessed by a few 
privileged individuals constitutes what we call 


magic. This is the connecting link between man 
and Ixjast, and also the means whereby one may 
commune with the world of spirits, and by whose 
aid a person is enabled to succeeil in his quest after 
happiness and the necessaries of life. Hence the 
sympathy or antipathy which may exist between 
hunter and hunted, according to tne way in which 
the former treats the latter. The language of the 
best Christianized D6n6 has retained to this day 
unequivoCfal trace.s of these zoothcistic ideas. If 
unsuccessful in his hunt after game, the modern 
D6n6 will not say: ‘I had bad luck with this or 
that animal,’ but: ‘Bears or beavers,’ as the case 
may be, ‘did not want me.’ Tlie spirits, which 
have their seats in the various parts of the universe 
and are co-existent with them, are good or bad, or 
rather noxious or friendly to man. The evil spirits, 
on the occasion of breaches of the moral law, or the 
neglect of the traditional observances, attack man 
and dwell in him, causing thereby madness, fits, 
and other nervous disorders, disea.so, and death, 
'the kindly sj)irits manifest themselves to him 
during his sleep, or suddenly in the woods or 
elsewhere, under the shape of the particular entity— 
animal, sun, celestial phenomenon, etc.—wit h which 
tliey are so intimaUdy connected that to the Imlian 
mind mundane being and indwelling power are 
almost one and the same. This manifestation is a 
token of their wish to act towards him ms protect¬ 
ing genii, in return for some consideration shown 
to their pre.sent concretized forms or symlM>ls. 
These are the personal totenrs [nutuitous], tlie only 
ones known to the unadulterated I tones (cf. 'lo i km- 
I.SM). The adopted party will thenceforth show hi.s 
H'gard for his jirotector by not sufibring the par¬ 
ticular being in which it resnles to be lightly treated 
or abused in any way ; by exposing in Ids lodge its 
sfioils (if an animal, or its symbol, if a h<;avenly 
orb, etc.), or carrying on his person a reminder of 
it in the shape of its tail, a feather llowitig from 
his head-dress, etc. In limes of nee<l the Denb will 
secretly invoke the aid of his munitoiiy saying: 
‘May you do this or that to me!’ Before an 
assault on his enemies, or previous to his hunt, he 
will daub its symbol in red ochre on his how and 
arrows, or sing out in its honour a rude chant con¬ 
sisting of a single phrase repeated ad irifnituin. 
Magic and song, in the mind of the American 
native, have a mo.st intimate correlation, and few 
important attempts to influence the s}»irils one 
way or another are unaccompanied by loud chant¬ 
ing and the noisy beating of drums. Should Ids 
appeal for help be heard, he wdll give expression to 
bus gratitude by burning, or throwing into the 
water, any piece of property on hand, goods or 
clothing, or in later times tobacco. 

In the North this was tlie only kind of sacrifice 
known to the Dbn6s. At times it took a propitia¬ 
tory or rogatory character, being intended to obtain 
favours or avert calamities. The persordlied ele¬ 
ments, especially wind with tlie tribes dwelling on 
the banks of the large Northern lakes, were the 
most common beneficiaries of such ofl'erings, unless 
we add thereto another doss of .spirits, wldch have 
some resemldance to the (jenii locorum of the 
Romans. These were believed to haunt places 
prominent for some natural peculiarity—the steep- 
ne.ss of a hill, the magnitude or striking appearance 
of a rock, etc. It was usual for any wayfarer 
pa.ssing by such .spots to oiler a stone to the .spirit 
or its materialized form. A custom similar to this 
can be traced to the wastes of Tartary (cf. Hue, 
Souveriirs d'un voyage dans la Tartaric^ Baris, 
1850, i. ‘25 f.), and the D6n6 practice may ev^en be 
compared with the prayer-machines set up on some 
mountain-tops in far-away Tibet. 

Instead of quietly revealing itself in a dream or 
a vision, the vumitou occasionally prostrated the 
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D6n6 to the extent of depriving him of his senses. 
Ill such accidents the bystanders would never re¬ 
cognize a inere cataleptic fit. They would insist 
that tlie mind of the smitten individual had hoen 
attracted by some powerful spirit, with which it 
was communing. To them any kind of fainting 
malady was much the same as epilepsy to the 
Romans. It was a morbus sacer, denoting mysteri¬ 
ous inlluences. Swooning is still called by the 
Carriers ne-kha-uth^zeet^ or the attack of a spirit. 
When loud chanting, enhanced by louder beating 
of drums, had succeeded in breaking the spell, the 
soul of the patient was supposed to return from the 
spirit world, and he was looked upon with a venera¬ 
tion bordering on awe. Henceforth he was regarded 
as possessed of the mysterious powers over Nature, 
and the spirits controlling it, which we call magic, 
and his ministrations were resorted to whenever it 
was a question of counteracting' the influence of 
the evil spirits which cause disease and public 
calamities. In a word, he was a regular shaman, 
and the religious system of which he had become 
the chief rejnesentative was the shamanism of the 
uortii-eastern Asiatic race.s in almost all its {mrity 
(cf. SUAMANI.SM). Among the Navahos of the 
South this is still at the base of the religious edifice ; 
but commiscegeiiation with alien stocks and the 
influence of environment have notably nuxlificd it 
by the addition of rites and elaborate ceremonies 
based on the remembrance of the many adventures 
of their culture heroes (cf. jNa\'aho.s). 

The functions of the shaman will be found fully 
explained in the article bitAMANlsM. Sutlice it to 
say here tliat they were seven-fold among the 
Northern Den6s. Hhamanistic conjuring w’ith that 
particular American race was curative, preventive, 
inquisitive, malefic, o{)erative, prestidigitative, or 
prophetical. A r(Me w'hich w'as perhaps proper to 
the profession in tlie North Nvas tliat oi father con¬ 
fessor. Auricular confession of personal delin¬ 
quencies to him who might be rej)resented as the 
nearest aboriginal equivalent of a priest—though he 
could not strictly be called by such a name for the 
lack of any regular sacrilico or cult—was one of 
the religious institutions of the primeval forests of 
northern Canada. Of the shaman among the 
Western D4u6s, Harmon wrote as early as 1820: 

‘ W'hen tht Carriers are rery sick, they often think that they 
shall not recover unless they divulge to a pricHt or magician 
every crime which they may have committed, which has 
hitherto been kept secret. In such a case, they will make a 
full confession, and then they expect that their lives will he 
spared for a time longer, Uut should they keep back a single 
crime, they as fully believe that they shall sulTer Instant death’ 
(' An Account of the Indians living West of the Rocky Mountain,’ 
in Journal of Voyages, N.Y. ed. 1003, p. 266 f.). 

The j)re.sent writer had recorded the same cu.stom 
long before be saw the old trader’s volume. On tlie 
other hand. In the courne of his Trad. ind. du 
Canada nord-outst, p. 418 f., E. Petitut gives 
a Chippewa (Eastern) text furnislied him in 1863 
by an old shaman of Creat Slave Lake, of which 
the following is a partial translation ; 

‘The man who is sick as a consequence of his sins . . sits 

by the shaman, to whom he confesses his misdeeds. The 
shaman asks him many a (juestion, reprimands him in order to 
draw out Liie sins he conceals. . . . Finally, the patient having 
confessed everything, the shaman brings down on him the l‘ar- 
off Spirit, his own familiar, which, entering into the sick man, 
takes away hi* sins, whereupon disease iinmediatcly leaves 
him.’ 

d'he greatest importance was attached to dreams. 
It was through the medium of dreams that most of 
their communications with the invisible world took 
place, and to tliis day the D6n6s consider dreaming 
as a token of occult powers over Nature and man. 
For this reason they are lotli to wake up any sleep¬ 
ing person, as he or she may just be enjoying a 
dream, that is, communing with the spirits. Any¬ 
body talking in his sleep is nolens volens regarded 
as a great sorcerer or shaman. 


Though tlie spirits are much more in evidence 
than any other hidden power in the l)4n6 theo- 
gony, they were not without the notion of a 
Supreme I.eing governing the world and punishing 
the wicked. In the West, the nature of this ruling 
principle was not very clear, though it was gener¬ 
ally recognized as the great controller of the celest¬ 
ial forces—wind, rain, and snow, d'liunder they 
still firmly believe to be a gigantic bird of the eagle 
genus, the winking of who.se eyelids produces 
lightning, while the detonations are due to the 
flapping of its wings. That this Deity w'Hs, indeed, 
laramount and persoiiiil in the estimation of those 
ndians is made evident by the usual forum la of 
their oaths. YutUrre satitsd: ‘ That-which-is-on- 
high heareth me,’ and Yvttfrrt nalh irdersh ‘ I 
say it in pre.sence of Tliat-whi(;h-is-oii-lii<;li ’ (the 
Celestial Dower), are fornus used by the old Carriers 
to this day. The new' generation has another name 
for the Supreme I’eing, ba.sed on more adequate 
knowledge due to the missionaries. 

The majority the North American Indians 
attribute the work of creation to a prodigious hero, 
of a human nature, but exceedingly janvcrful, 
generally more or less tricky and not too sciu[>u- 
loii.s, whose many deeds and miraculous adventures 
furni.sh the .subject-matter of endless tales, d'lii.s 
i.s the culture hero of the Amcricani.sts, the CEstns 
of the Western D6nes, who borroweil his person¬ 
ality from the N. Pacific coast tribes, and the 
Yhnaiiluu'inyai, ‘the One who i.s lost across the 
ocean,’ of the Hu pas, the principal tribe of 
the Pacific group of D6n6s. But the Eastern 
l)6iic.s know of a Cod who is Creator as wmll 
as Ruler of the universe. lie is, however, less 
spiritualized with them than the cliief Deity of 
their Western kin, since they lend him human 
attributes. Inkfwin-wetay, ‘ He that sits on tlie 
zenith,’ is the name by wliich the Hare Indians 
know him, and, according to Petitot, that tribe 
makes him trine : father, mother, and son. The 
father is in the zenith, the mother in the nadir, 
and the son travels incessantly from the one to 
til© other. The father by his mere volition made 
the earth and all it contains, after which lie lit the 
celestial orbs, the sun and the moon-most of the 
stars and constellations were originally inhabitants 
of our OW'D globe—at the prayer of bis son, who, 
having perceived the earth during one of his 
voyages, sang out; ‘O rny Father who sittest on 
high, do light the heavenly tire, for on that small 
island (the earth) iny brothers-in-law (men) have 
been WTetclied for a long time’ (Petitot, Mono- 
graphie des Dtn^-DindjU, j). xxiii). 

Most of the tribes have al.so a tradition pointing 
to the extinction of mankind by water, w ith the ex¬ 
ception of the Wise One, among the Eastern D6n6s, 
or (Estasy the chief legendary liero of the Western 
tribes. In the legends relating these events tlie 
musk-rat and tlie beaver, two animals famous for 
their nimbleriess and skill, are said to have been 
instrumental in reconstructing the earth, after it 
had been destroyed through tlie submersion of its 
highest mountains. 

The sacredness of the number seven among the 
Jews is a matter of common know lcxlge. That 
number is among the majority of the American 
aborigines replaced by four; but both seven and 
four yield in sacredness to the number two in the 
legends and traditions of the Westeni D6n6 tribes. 

Ry the side of, and in oppo.sition to, the Supreme 
Being of the nation is, according to IN'titot, a 
counterpart of our devil in tlie theogony of the 
North-eastern tribes. If w^e are to believe that 
author, the knowledge of sucli an entity preceded 
the advent of the missionaries, and it was called 
‘the Bad One,’ ‘the Forsaken One,’ ‘He that 
pa.ssed through heaven,’ etc., according to the 
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various localities. The older Carriers call him to¬ 
day by the first-mentioned name ; but the present 
writer is inclined to believe that tliey owe this 
notion to intercourse with the wliitcs. 

No tribe worshipped the Deity in any way ; no 
cult of any kind, sacred dan(;es or public prayers, 
obtained in the North. The only dance whose 
object was not mere recreation took place in con¬ 
nexion with an eclipse(cf. lh{ooic,iKSANn Portents 
[Ainer. ]). Hut in the South the Navali<;s have 
elaheiate rites and know of public ])rayin^, thou<,d 
their re(juestsare addressed more to the ))ersuMilied 
elements and tlieir culture-heroes, or semi-deilied 
ancestors, than to any Supreme Deity. 

As to man, he is believed to be made up of a 
perishable body and a transformable, and there¬ 
fore survivin^^ soul—if this be tlie proper word for 
an element which is perhaps as mucli the ellect as 
the cause of life. The name ^dven it by most tribes 
literally means in the West ‘ w'anntli.’ Yet it is 
to-day used to desi;j:nate the nriiudple of life, while 
the liistern Denes have for tlie soul animating' the 
body words varying according to tlie dialects, 
though almost all of them are the counterparts of 
the Lat. spiritus. Analogous terms serve in the 
West to exj)ress not the vital principle, but the 
outward sign of life, breath, and, by extension, 
life itself. 

Besides this principle, or physical condition, there 
is 7ie-t.sr7i, man’s shadow, usually called ‘second 
self.’ This is a rellexion of the individual person¬ 
ality, invisible in time of good healtb, because tlien 
conlined within its normal seat, the body, but which 
on the a})proach of sickness and death wanders out 
of its home, and roams about, seldom seen but often 
heard. Its absence from its proper corj)oieal seat, 
if too prolonged, infallibly results in death. 

Finally, ne-zul in the D6n<^ psychology may be 
said to represent the soul or surviving principle 
after deal h. Strictly speaking, the word refers to 
the impalliable, dematerialized remnants of one’s 
individuality, or a transformed self a^lapted to the 
conditions of the next world. That world is very 
generally believed to be situated underground, 
and watered by a large river, in which the shades 
catch small fry for their subsistence, visiting their 
nets in double canoes—a craft otherwise unknoAvn 
in N. America. Their condition there seems to be 
unequal, ina.smuch as those who have not received 
the last funeral rites according to the customs of 
their tribes are constantly wandering, fed on mice, 
toads, bjctuses, and squirrels, or even cast into the 
Walters of the big river instead of being ferried 
across, while others are reported to be playing on 
the grass, or dancing to the tune of a song, the 
main burden of wdiich is the words Uic'qa t'sethinCy 
‘ we sleep separated from one another,’t.e. ‘there 
is no more any matrimonial union between us.’ 

Metempsychosis was strongly believed in by the 
Eastern D^nds, Petitot writes in his Monographie 
des D6n6-DindjUy p. xxx ; 

‘ I have been unable to eradicate from the mind of a certain 
girl the persuasion that, before her birth, she had lived under a 
name and with features unknown to me, nor could I prevent an 
old woman from claiming the child of her neighbour, under the 
:>retext that she recognized in him the migrated soul of her own 
ate son. I am personally acquainted with several such cases.' 

The art. Carrier Indians makes it clear that 
such notions were not confined U) the East. Yet, 
we must add that the Western D6n6s now seem to 
have entirely discarded them, while the Isdiefs 
connected with menstruating women, the spirits, 
and shamanism still lurk in the minds of many, 
and are openly professed by a few. With others 
they are at best obsolescent. This re-incarnation of 
the soul did not always result in a mere exchange 
of l)odie8 of a similar kind. The author just quoted 
further says that he has known a poor mother who 
as lamenting because an old shaman had assured I 


her that she had seen her dead son walking by the 
shore of the lake under the form of a hear. He 
adds: ‘ It is seldom that we see any man of influ¬ 
ence die without hearing soon after his former 
companions claim that they have seen him meta¬ 
morphosed into a bipedal caribou, a bear, or an 
elk.^ 

The original mode of disposing of dead bodies in 
the North .seems to have been by enclosing tbcm 
Avithin rough (Ratings made of small logs crossed 
at the ends, which were raised from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
above ground on stout poles or posts. Any object 
which might have belonged to the deceased either 
accompanied him in his final retreat or was cast 
into the Avater, burnt, or hidden in the branches 
of trees. Sometiin( 3 S the remains were concealed 
within trees liollowed out for the pur})Ose, or natur¬ 
ally holioAV through age and decay ; but in the 
East it Avas much more usual simjily to abandon 
them Avhere tliey fell, ’riiey were never buried, 
except among the Chilcolins, a Sonth-Avestem 
tribe, Avhile their neighbours, the Carriers and the 
Bahines, cremated them, after the custom of the 
coast Indians. 

Such Avere the D6n6s Avhon first met by the 
Avhites. The Apaches Avere the first representa¬ 
tives of the nation to make the acquaintance of the 
pale-faced strangers, in the persons of the S[)aniards 
of Mexico. In the North, their first contact Avith 
our civilization occurred in the vicinity of Hudson 
Bay, where the Fur Trading Company named after 
tliat inland sea established })Osts, from one of Avhich 
Artliur Dobbs Avrote in 1744 the earliest printed re¬ 
ference to the race which has come to the jiresent 
Avriter’s knowledge. In 1771-72, Samuel Hearne, 
one of the traders, reached the Arctic Oiteaii in the 
company of a large hand of Eastern DL*n6s, Avho then 
perpetrated the unprovoked massacre of Dskimoa 
already mentioned. Then came Alex. Mackenzie, 
Avho, in 1789, descended the noble stream now 
knoAvn under his name, and in 1793 penetrated as 
far west as the Pacific Ocean, always acconijianied 
by a few Northern D^n^s, who did not succeed in 
securing him a peaceful reception at the hands of 
all the iiCAv D6ne tribes. About 1811, the YelloAv- 
Knives repeated on the poor Eskimos the exploit 
of Ilearne’s companions, killing some thirty of 
them near the month of the Coppermine River, 
and tAvo years later a party of Roc;ky Mountains 
D6mi8, acting under provocation, destroyed Fort 
Nelson, on the Liard River, and murdered its in¬ 
mates. Ten years thereafter (1823), the Dog-Ribs 
and Hares, long oppressed by the Yellow-Knives, 
f(3ll upon them unawares and cut ofl' a large number 
of them. Tlieri came the visits of the Arctic ex- 
dorers, Sir John Franklin, Captain G. Back, and 
3r. King, Thomas Simpson, Sir John Richardson, 
etc. The dates attached to their respective Avorks 
in the following bibliography are safe indications 
of the epochs of their travels among the D^m^s. 

Finally, Ave have the missionaries. The Catholics 
reached Isle-h,-la-Crosse in 1845, Lake Athabasca in 
1847, Great Slave Lake in 1852, Peace River in 
1858, and the Lower Mackenzie in 1859. Father 
Petitot, a prolific ethnographer, was the first 
minister of the gospel to visit Great Bear Lake, 
which he did for tne first time in the course of 
1866. Tlie missionaries were almost everywhere 
Avell received, and readily made numerous prose¬ 
lytes: 1859 saw the establishment of the first Pro¬ 
testant mission at Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie, 
after wliich outposts Avere started among the Lou- 
cheux Indians west of the Rocky Mountains. To¬ 
day practically the entire nation in the North is 
Christian, about nine-tenths having adopted the 
Catholic faith, and the remainder the Protestant. 

See Hupas and Navahos for Central and 
Southern Athapascans. 
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Litrraturk. — S. Hearne, A Journey from Prince of Wales's 
Forty Dublin, 1706; A. Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal to 
the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, London, 1801 ; D. W. Hannon, 
Jofum. of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of N. ^nwrica, 
Andover, 18'20, reprint, N.Y. IdO.'l ; Sir John Franklin, Jowrney 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, London, 1820 ; G. Back, A retie 
Land Expedition to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, London, 
1836: R. King, Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
Ixindon, 1836; Th. Simpson, Na)T. of the Discoveries on the 
N. Coast of America, London, 1843; Sir John Richardson, 
Arctic Searching Expedition, London, 1861 ; W. H. Hooper, 
Ten Months arnong the Tents of the Tuski, London, 1863 ; F. 
Whymper, Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
London, 1868 ; A. Tach4, Esquisse sur le Nord-Ouest de I’ArrUr- 
ique, Paris, 1869; W. H. Dali, ‘Tribes ol the Extreme North¬ 
west,' in Contrib. to N. Amer, Ethnol. vol. i. pt. i. p. 26, also 
Travels on the Tukon and in the Yukon Territory, Ixindon, 
1878 (reprint); E. Petitot, Mude sur la nation montngnaise, 
Lyons, 1868, Monographie des Dini^Dindjii,, Paris, 1876, De 
I’Origine asiat. des Indiens de L'AmArique arctique. Lyons, 
1870, Trad. ind. du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, En route 
pour la mer glaciale, Paris. 1888, Quinze ans sous le cercle 
polaire, Paris, 1889, Accord des mythologies dans la cosmogonic 
des Danites arctiques, Paris, 1890, Autour du Grand Lac des 
Esclaves, Paris, 1891 ; A. G. Morice, The Western Detvts, 
Toronto, 1889, etc. (cf. art Carrikr Indians), Au Pays de 
fours noir, Paris, 1897, Minor Essays (mostly anthropolo^icall, 
Stuart Lake, 1902, Hist, of the N. Interior of British Columlna^, 
Toronto, 1904, The Great Dini Race, Vienna, 190611.; P. E. 
Goddard, Life and Culture of the Jlupa, Berkeley, 1903-4. 
Cf. also bibliography at the end of articles AeAciiKs, Carribr 
Lndia.ns, and Navahoh. A. G. MORICE. 

DEOGARH — (Skr. deva-gada, ‘fort of the 
cods’).—A town in theSantal Parganas of Bengal, 
lat. 24° 30' N., long. 8G° 42' E., containing 
the famous temple of Baidyanatli (Skr. vaidya- 
ndtha, ‘ lord of physicians,’ an epithet of Siva). 
By a folk etymology the place is connected with 
one Baiju, a member of a Dravidian tribe, who hy 
one account was a Gwala, or cowherd, by caste. 
It is said that he was so disgusted with the laziness 
and indifference of the Brahman priests of the 
shrine, that he vowed that he would daily, as evi¬ 
dence of his contempt for them, strike the image 
of the god with his club. One day, as he perpe¬ 
trated this insult, the idol spoke and blessea him 
because he, though not a worshipper, had resented 
the carelessness of his priests. When asked to 
claim a boon from the god, Baijfl prayed that he 
might be known as Natha, ‘lord,^ and that the 
temple should be called after his name. The re¬ 
quest was granted, and the shrine has since been 
known as that of Baijnath. 

It has been suggested without any valid reason that the 
legend implies some connexion between the present cultus and 
the rites ol the Dravidian tribes. According to the Hindu 
legend, the selection of the site was due to the demon Rivapa, 
king of Lafika or Ceylon, who in the epic of the R&mayaija is 
the ravisher of Sita, wife of R&ma. It is said that he got 
possession of a famous liiigam of Siva to aid him in his fight 
with Rama, and on his way south halted to purify himself at 
the site of Deogafh. Finding no water, he dashed his fist intx> 
the ground and formed the existing Sivagafigi lake. But, when 
the liiigam was set down, seeing the place Vo be fair, it refused 
to move further with Ravapa, and has been there ever since, 
known by the name of Mahadeva R&vave6vara, ‘lord Rivapa.' 
The same story is told to account for the position of many other 
sacred images in India (Cunningham, Archaeological Survey 
Reports, viii. 143 ff. ; Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
varsa, 1893, pp. 137, 376). 

The early liistory of the shrine is obscure. 
When the British occupied the country, they tried, 
but with ill-success, to manage the endowments 
and collect the oli’erings of pilgrims. Finally it 
was made over to the present priests, who are 
known as ojhd (Skr. upddhydya, ‘teacher’). In 
front of the temple is a remarkable structure, con¬ 
sisting of two massive monoliths supporting a third 
stone of similar shape and size. It is known as 
the Swinging Platform {dold-TpHrlcJid), and was 
possibly originally used in the rite of swinging the 
idol. The chief temple is that of Siva, and close 
by is a later shrine of his spouse, Gauri, ‘ the 
ellow or brilliant one,’ which is joined to that of 
er consort by festoons of gaudy-coloured cloth, 
thus typifying the union of the god and the god¬ 
dess. At the back of the god’s temple is a verandah 
in which suppliants for his favours—recovery from 
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disea.se, the blessing of children, and so on—make 
tiieir vigils. With the usual catholicity of modern 
Hinduism, the chief shrines are surrounded by 
those of the lesser gods—llaiqa and Lakshmana 
representing Visnu in this Saiva atmosphere; 
Suraj Narayan, the sun-god ; Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning; ManasA, the snake-goddess; Ilanu- 
man, the monkey-god; Kala Bhairava, god of 
destruction; and Annapfirna, ‘she who gives 
wealth in grain.’ But all these shrines bear marks 
of neglect. To illustrate the fusion of Islam with 
Hinduism, Gait [Cerisits Report Bengal, 1901, i. 
176) remarks that ‘ Muhammadans are often seen 
to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyanath, 
and, as they may not enter tlie shrine, pour it as 
a libation on the outside verandah.’ 

Litrratdrb.—S ir W. Hunter, The Annals uf Rural Bengal*, 
1871, p. 191 ff. ; Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Itulian Upland, 
1906, p. 311 f.; JASBe lii. pt. i. 164. W. CrOOKK. 

DEONTOLOGY. — Deontology is the science of 
ethics. The term seems to have been used first 
by Jeremy Bentliam. Apparently he wished to 
distinguish by it between duty and the principles 
of m(>rals ana legislation—which is the subject of 
an earlier work, dealing with the principles that 
men had to assume in their relations to each 
other. In deontology he evidently had in mind 
the principles of duty as distinct from those of 
)rudent:e and interest. The work by this name, 
lowever, was posthumous, and was incomplete 
before hia deatli. The term has not come into 
cneral usage. It serves, however, the purpose of 
istinguishing clearly between the science of mere 
custom and the science of obligation. The one 
studies actual practices; the other tries to ascertain 
the actions which ought to be performed as dis¬ 
tinguished from those that may actually he done. 

James H. Hyslop. 

DEOPRAYAG (Skr. deya-praydga, ‘the divine 
place of sacrifice’).—A village in the Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of India, situated 
in lat. 30° 10' N., long. 78° 37' E., at the con¬ 
fluence of the rivers Alaknandft (^^.v.) and Bhagi- 
rathi. Below the village the streams now united 
take the name of Ganges {g.v,), and this is re¬ 
garded as one of the five sacred places of pilgrim¬ 
age on the way to th© higher Himalayan peaks. 
The principal temple is dedicated to Kftmachandra. 
Itis Duilt of large blocks of cut stone piled on each 
other, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards tne summit, which is surmounted by a 
white cupola. Over all is a square sloping roof, 
composed of plates of copper, crowned above with 
a golden hall and spire. The image of the god, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, hut 

S ainted red except the face, is seated opposite the 
oor, and under the eastern portion of the cupola. 
Before the idol is a brazen image of Garuda, the 
mythical vulture, half man, half bird, on which 
Vi^nu rides. The chief rite at this holy place i^ 
ablution, which takes place at the sacred con¬ 
fluence of the two rivers, in basins excavated in 
the rock at a level a little lower than the surface 
of the current, which is here so rapid as to sweep 
away any person daring to bathe in it. 

Litbraturb.—A tkinson, Uimalayan Gazetteer, Hi. [1886] 
199 ff. W. CrOOKE. 

DEPRAVITY.— See Holiness and Sin. 

DERVISH {darwish), —A Pers. word signifying 
‘mendicant* (corresponding with bhiksu, the name 
borne by the Brahman in the fourth stage of his 
existence), applied, in Persian and Turkish and 
thence in European languages, to the ascetics of 
Isl&m, whose Arab, name is zahid, which appears 
to mean originally ‘satisfied with a little,’ in ac- 
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cordance with the usage of this plirase in th< 
Qur’an (xii. 20). Its connotation does not appea: 
to differ from that of §iifl [q.v.), ‘wearer of wool, 
a term applied by the early Islamic writer 
(t A.H. 255 [= A.D. 868], Ifayawan, i. 103) both tc 
those Muslim ascetics and to Cliristian monks, who, 
in order to indulge their laziness, pretend to dis¬ 
approve of labour and wage-earning, and makr 
their mendicity a means of obtaining tlie reverenci 
of their fellows. Most Muslims, indeed, take a 
less cynit al view of the ascetic, who is supposed 
to abandon his possessions before taking to the 
mendicant life, in the belief that they stand be¬ 
tween him and the attainment of the higher life. 
And, though many dervishes are mendicants, this 
is by no means the case with all; the bulk of the 
members of Orders belong to the labouring and 
trading classes. In Arab, literature the name first 
occurs (in the form daryush) as the epithet of one 
Khalid, who in the year A.H. 201 ( = A.D. 816) en¬ 
deavoured to organize the citizens of Baghdad for 
the suppression of anarchy. In Pers. literature of 
the 6th and 6th cents., and even later, the dervish 
is a holy man who has overcome the world; and 
in S. Arabia it is said to be used in the sense of 
shaikh as a term of dignity. In general, we may 
distinguish between siifi and dervish as between 
theory and practice ; the former holds a certain 
philosophical doctrine, the latter practises a par¬ 
ticular form of life. The latter is called in some 
countries by the Arab, name faqlr^ ‘ poor man ’ 
(plur. f nq(trd ); to those who are members of asso¬ 
ciations Uie name khwdn, for ikhwdn (‘brethren’), 
is sometimes applied. 

Tlio practice of asceticism, and the wearing of 
wool in indication of it, are, of course, as early as 
the time of Muhammad, and far earlier ; according 
to the most authentic accounts, the Prophet him¬ 
self gave little encouragement to asceticism, which 
rarely suits the plans of statesmen and warriors. 
But the notion of religious exercises in addition to 
those prescrilied by the ordinary ritual, culminat¬ 
ing in ecstasy, meets us early in the history of 
Islam; and with this went theories of states and 
stages in the religious life which belong to the 
subject of Sufiism. 

It is not till the 6th cent, of Islftm that we hear 
of actual Orders of ascetics; attempts which are 
made to trace them further back are mythological. 
In the 6th cent., however, they commenced, and in 
the 7th they are familiar. The unity of an Order 
is constituted by a special form of devotion, where¬ 
by its members endeavour to induce what spiritual¬ 
ists call ‘the superior condition*; it usually consists 
in the repetition of religious formulae, especial^ the 
first article of the Muslim creed, and each Order 
has its dhikr^ as this process is called ; other reli¬ 
gious exercises of the same sort bear the titles xoird 
and hizb. 

The first founder of an Order is supposed to have 
been 'Abd al-Qadir {q.v.) of Jilan, who died A.H. 
561 ( = A.D. 1166); but that founded by Aliraad al- 
Rif&’i, who died A.H. 678 ( = A.D. 1182), was nearly 
contemporaneous. Of both these persons we pos¬ 
sess biographies, and, indeed, in the case of the 
former a series of works, chiefly homiletic in char¬ 
acter. In general, the founders of Orders are his¬ 
torical personages ; some have left works, and in 
other cases there are authoritative treatises, reveal¬ 
ing the mysteries of the Order, though, perhaps, 
in most cases these can only be acquired through 
oral instruction, and by persons who have under¬ 
gone probation. 

The founding of Orders has gone on steadily 
since the 6th cent, of Islam; and their enumera¬ 
tion is no easy matter, since it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between independent and branch Orders. , 
Von Hammer enumerated 36, of which 12 were 


supposed to have existed before the rise of the 
Ottoman empire, and 24 to have sprung up after 
that event; the former number includes some that 
are mythical, whereas the latter is too small. The 
most interesting, in some ways, is the Bektashi 
Order, which appears to be a syncretism of Islam 
with Christianity, and which (according to G. 
Jacob, who has made a special study of it) retains 
many vestiges of Christian doctrines and rites. 
Next after this comes the Nakshabandl, which is 
wide-spread ; the Maulawiyyah, Kifa'iyyah, and 
Tsawiyyah also play important r6les, while some 
political importance is ascribed to the Malamiyyah. 
In certain provinces of the Ottoman empire there 
is a shaikh alduruq, or head of the Orders, who is 
re^onsible to the Government for their conduct. 

The acts which enter into the life of the member 
of an Order are in part disciplinary, in part devo¬ 
tional. The devotional acts take the form of a 
service, called Imdrah^ which with certain com¬ 
munities is daily, with others weekly; probably 
the form which it most commonly takes is that of 
the repetition of formulm, especially la ildha ilia 
'llahu, a vast number of times with various dift'er- 
ences of intonation, occasionally to the sound of 
music; elaborate mles are given in some of the 
books belonging to the Orders, regulating the 
bodily motions which should accompany the pro¬ 
duction of each syllable. J^adrahs familiar to 
visitors to the Nearer Eaat are those of the Mau- 
awi dervishes in Pera, who move in circles to the 
accompaniment of music; of the Rifa i dervishes in 
Scutari, who, first sitting, and then standing on 
their right and left feet alternately, and bending 
sideways, repeat the formula of the Unity. The 
same may be seen in Cairo. At the service of 
the Jahnyyah dervishes in Tashkent, visited by 
Schuyler {Turkistan, New York, 1876, i. 158-161), 
Mie repetition of the formulie was accompanied 
jy a violent movement of the head over the left 
shoulder towards the heart, then back, then to 
bhe right shoulder, then down, as if directing all 
movements to the heart. Indeed, the directions 
n the books of the sects imply the use of the lieart 
n pronouncing the formula of tlie Unity, though 
the process seems scarcely intelligible. In most of 
the performances the motions gradually accelerate 
as they proceed, and dillerent forms of ecstasy have 
a tendency to be produced. 

Besides these services, various forms of discipline 
are prescribed to neophytes in many of the Orders. 
One of these is ‘solitude,’ khalwah^ a discipline of 
the Khalwatis, who are called thereafter, and who 
are ordered to recite long prayers in complete soli- 
mde, for which cells are provitled in the monasteries 
called takiyyahf or zdwiyah). With the MauIaAvis 
,he aspirant has, it is said, to serve 1001 days in 
lie kitchen of the Order. With some other Orders 
lie discipline consists, like the devotion, in trials 
)f the power to recite the formula of the Unity a 
v^ast number of times with the least expenditure 
if breath, and promotion is made dependent on the 
attainment of a certain standard in this matter. 

The members of the Orders are also distinguished 
>y certain peculiarities in their attire, whether in 
nape, substance, or colour. Great imi)ortance is 
attached to the head-gear, and the number of lark, 
or gores, of which it is composed. This word in 
Arabic signifies ‘ abandoning,* and the number is 
said to symbolize the number of worldly vanities 
abandoned by the dervish. Some Orders wear 
gaiters; some carry stones in their belts, said to 
ignify hunger ; the Maulawis are distinguished by 
i wide skirt (worn at their services) called tannur, 
oven,’ indicative of tlie oven of misfortune whence 
he head has been withdrawn. 

* The iheikhs of the Orders wear robes of ^reen or white cloth: 
nd nnv of those who in winter line them with fur use that kind 
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oalled jpettf gri$ and zibeline marten. Few dervishes use cloth 
for their dress. Hlack or white felt called 'ahn^ such os is made 
in tome of the cities of Anatolia, is most usual. . . . Generally 
all the dervishes allow their beards and muBt{u:hio8 to grow. 
Some of the Orders still wear long hair' (J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, p. 214). 

On the tombs of some of them are mystic signs. 

In general, the dervishes are credited with mystic 
powers, and as early as the 7th cent, of Isl&m we 
are informed of various wonders which the Rif a’is 
could perform : they could eat living serpents and 
go^ into burning furnaces, of which they extin¬ 
guished tlie fire. Some of their wonders seem to 
nave puzzled Lane, the author of Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1846). Oman, in his work on the Muslims 
of IndiQ. {Brahmans i Theists^ and Mtsslims of India ^ 
London, 1907, p. 323 fif.), describes a fire-bath under- 
one by a Sayyid, trusting to the power of ^Jusain ; 
e had apparently taken care to drench his feet with 
water before wallcing over the coals, but those who 
attempted to do it, not knowing how, were severely 
burned. Other travellers who have witnessed these 
miracles can often give an explanation; the ser¬ 
pents with which the Tsawls play have their venom 
removed ; similarly, in the ceremony of the Doseh, 
practised by the Egyptian Sa'dis, whose shaikh rode 
over the backs of the devotees, it appears that the 
horse had been carefully trained, and it was arranged 
that he should step nowhere where serious injury 
could result. It is, of course, possible that in some 
of these cases there is no conscious imposture, and 
hypnotism accounts for anything that is wonder¬ 
ful ; but in many places the holy man appears to 
be a low form of conjurer. The biographies of the 
founders of the Orders have a tendency to embody 
many manifestations of supernatural power; but it 
is probable that, like those admitted into the lives 
of Christian saints, they are thought to be edifying 
rather than historical. 

The Orders of dervishes seem at an early period 
to have acquired a definite form of organization, 
of which the nucleus is the zdwiyah^ or ‘ retreat *; 
such a place is usually built by or for the founder 
of the Order, and is inherited by his successors, 
who in most cases are his actual heirs. As the 
Order spreads, other zawiyahs are erected, which, 
however, maintain a filial relation to the parent 
institution; i.e. the presidents of the former are 
appointed from the latter. The name shaikh is 
properly apjilied exclusively to the founder of the 
Order; his successors are i.e. ‘substitutes^; 

it was on this principle that the successor of the 
Sudanese Mahai was known in Europe as the 
Kliallf. The non-official members of the Order 
are called ‘disciples’ {{alabah or murldun). The 
head of a dependent zdwiyah is called muqaddam ; 
the revenues are in charge of a trustee, or wakll. 

Membership of an Order does not necessarily 
interfere with the normal duties of life; the der¬ 
vishes of Egypt are said to belong mainly to the 
class of small shopkeepers. The performances are 
thought, however, by some observers to have a 
tendency to produce insanity, or, at any rate, nerv¬ 
ous aftections. Begging is in theory forbidden by 
some Orders, but is usually permitted, and certain 
dervishes carry a bowl or wallet for the purpose. 

French writers hold that the underlying idea of 
most of the Orders is the reclamation oi the Islamic 
world, and the eventual expulsion of Europeans 
at least from Asia and Africa; whereas another 
suggestion, which is perhaps nearer the truth, is 
that they are all in ori^n revivalist, not so much 
with the object of injuring Europeans as with that 
of increasing the faith of Muslims. Some system¬ 
atic classifications of the Orders we owe to a number 
of French writers, partly employed by the French 
Government to investigate this important element 
in their African possessions. 

LrntRATUR*.—J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, London, 1868; 
A. le Chatelier, Les ConfrirUs musulmanes du Hedjax, Paris, 


; L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884; O. Depont 
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DESCARTES.—i. Life and writings.— Ren6 
Descartes was born on 31st March 1596. It seems 
to be well established, in spite of rival claims, 
that the place of his birth was La Haye, in 
Touraine, not far from Poitiers. At eight years 
of age he was sent to the famous College of La 
Flfeche, recently established by the Jesuit fathers 
and endowed King Henry iv. The eight years 
passed at La Flhche had a profound influence on 
Descartes’ future life, and he always spoke of his 
instmctors with the deepest gratitude. After 
leaving school, young Descartes, who was pro¬ 
vided with a moderate competency from his father, 
proceeded to travel, though he first of all spent 
some time in Paris, where he found his lifelong 
friend Pfere Mersenne, who had been seven years 
his senior at La Flfeche. On the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Descartes volunteered for 
service with Prince Maurice of Nassau, then in 
Holland. But, while serving as an unpaid soldier, 
he did not lay aside his studies, and, indeed, at 
this time wrote certain fragmentary works, most 
of which are lost, such as Reflexions entitled 
Cogitationes Privates —discovered comparatively 
lately in the Library at Hanover. Amongst these 
early works may also be mentioned the Com¬ 
pendium Musiccb^ which was not intended for 
publication, but was brought to light after its 
author’s death. Of those enumerated in an in¬ 
ventory found after Descartes’ death are : (1) Some 
Consiaerations on the Sciences ; (2) a paper on 
Algebra ; (3) reflexions called Democritica ; (4) 
observations entitled Experimenta ; (5) a treatise 
begun under the name of Prceambula: Initium 
sapientice tiinor Domini ; and (6) another called 
Otympf ica. Descartes’ biographer, Bail let, who 
wrote very soon after his death, mentions yet an¬ 
other work entitled Studium Bonce Mentis, which 
was addressed to a friend,—very probably Mer¬ 
senne,—and which was largely biographical. In 
the Cogitationes he tells of his ‘conversion’ in 
the year 1619, when with the array in its winter 
quarters at Neuberg, on the Danube. Smitten 
with remorse for sins committed, he resolved to 
follow after the wavs of Truth, and also to make a 
rimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. 
escartes, on quitting Maurice’s army, volun¬ 
teered to serve with Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
and chief of the great Catholic League, in his 
warfare with Frederick, the Elector Palatine, who 
had been crowned at Prague in 1619. But, as far 
as we can judge, the young soldier was much more 
occupied with his speculations than with the pro¬ 
fession which he had taken up. Indeed, it seems 
very doubtful whether he actually fought at the 
battle of Prague, which decided the Elector 
Frederick’s fortunes. With the Elector his chil¬ 
dren fled, and, curiously enough, one of them was 
Elizabeth, just four years old, Descartes’ future 
correspondent and friend. During these excit¬ 
ing years the events took place which are so 
well described in the biograpnical portion of the 
Method, where Descartes tells of the mental 
struggle through which he passed in making up 
his mind as to the course he was to pursue in his 
future life. It was at this time that he decided 
to sweep away the opinions which up to that time 
he had embraced, so that he 

* might afterwards be in a position to admit either others more 
correct, or even perhaps the same when they had undergone the 
scrutiny of Reason.’ ‘ I firmly believed,’ he said, ‘ that in this 
way I should much better succeed in the conduct of ray life, 
than If I built only upon old foundations, and leant upon prin¬ 
ciples which in my youth 1 had taken on trust.’ 
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After the battle of Pra^nie, Descartes joined the 
Bavarian army once more ; but it was not long 
before lie gave up military service and started upor 
his travels. After nine years’ absence he roturnet 
to Paris, where he was* accused of favouring the 
secret society known as the Rosicrucians. Des¬ 
cartes’ father put him in possession of the property 
to which he was entitled, and he found himself in 
consequence in easy circumstances. He started off 
on further travels almost at once, and made hir 
way to Switzerland and then to Italy, where hi 
redeemed his promise of making a pilgrimage tc 
Loretto. On his return journey ue made scientific 
investigations in regard to the height of Mon 
Cenis. Once more he returned to Paris ; and hi 
is said to have set aside a former inclination for the 
gaming table, and applied himself to serious re* 
flexion. Finally, he decided to settle in Holland, 
where he believed peace and quiet as well as liberty 
of conscience were to be had. 

In 1636, Descartes determined at last to publish, 
and the book known as The Method of rightly 
condv^cting the Reason and seeking Truth in the 
Sciences appeared, along with the DioptHc, Meteors^ 
and Geomi try, termed ‘ Essays in tliis Method. 
It was written in French, unlike many others oi 
his recent (reatises, in order that it might be read 
by any of his countrymen who chose to do so. Its 
conclusions Iiad long been cogitated, and they 
express the mature result arrived at by one who 
desired to know not only what^ but also why^ he 
believed. It is a simple and sincere record of per¬ 
sonal experience, a ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ of the 
human soul. It was not the first important book 
written by Descartes. Of extant treatises we have 
the Rtguloe ad directionem inaeniiy written almost 
certainly during his earlier life, but left incom 
plete, and also a treatise called Le Mondcy which 
was never published ; but the Method has a place 
possessed by no other of Descartes’ works in tho 
estimation of posterity. 

Descartes’ next woric was almost equally famous, 
Meditations on the First Philosophy. The Medita¬ 
tions is a study of Truth in its highest aspect. It 
is not, like the Methody a charming biography and 
philosophy of life ; it is a more profound study 
of the facts of existence, and an exposition of 
Descartes’ system in all its fullness. In this book 
he deals with the great question of Philosophic 
Doubt that was always in his mind, and discus-ses 
its relationship to true Knowledge. He asked for 
criticism, and found plenty of opposition to his 
views. There were in all seven formal ‘ Objections ’ 
collected from men distinguished in their several 
lines, and these ‘ Objections ’ were dealt with 
seriatim by the author. 

The first ‘ Objection' was by CateruB, a Dutch theologian 
and an appreciative reader, who represented the standpoint of 
the Church ; the second and sixth were collected from various 
sources, and represent the point of view of ‘common sense'; 
the third is by Hobbes. By him, as by Ga88en<li, the fifth 
objector, we have the materialistic or ‘ sensational ’ standpoint 
clearly set forth, and in his reply Descartes gives an interesting 
exposition of the Cartesian idealism, which he opposes to that 
doctrine. Amauld, the fourth author of * Objections,’ on the 
other hand, is by no means so hostile as Hobbes and Gassendi, 
and to him Descartes replies with suavity and consideration. 
He is simply concerned about the application of Cartesian prin¬ 
ciples to the doctrines of theology ana morality. His S 3 mipathie 8 
are with St. Augustine, and he holds that we must b^itve what 
we cannot know. The last ‘Objections,’ by the Jesuit father 
Bourdin, are too elaborate for us in these days to follow with 
interest. The ‘ Objections and Replies ’ are, however, deserving 
of perusal, since they present very clearly the difficulties that 
occur in accepting Descartes’ doctrine, and the arguments that 
may be used in their defence. 

The next treatise written by Descartes was the 
Principles of Philosophyy published in Latin in the 
year 1644. In this nook its author enunciates the 
same doctrines that he set forth in the Method and 
the Meditations. He praises liis mistress Philo¬ 
sophy in no stinted terms. * Philosophy is like a 


tree of which Metaphysics is the root, Physics the 
trunk, and all the other sciences tho branches that 
grow out of the trunk.’ But, having once more 
established his ground-work, he goes on to deal 
with the general principles of Physics, with the 
nature of body, the laws of motion, the phenomena 
of the heavens, and all pertaining thereto. He 
sets forth his theory of vortices, discusses the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and that other 
which he more or less favoured, the system of 
Tycho Brahe. He also discusses the nature of 
springs, tides, etc., and believes that the principles 
of geometry and mechanics are shown to be capable 
of supplying a satisfactory key to all the pheno¬ 
mena of Nature, and that no other principles can 
take their place. Descartes’ theory of vortices is 
especially interesting. He represents the whole of 
the planetary system as being carried round tlie 
sun m a sort of vortex, while the various satellites 
of other planets move in lesser vortices within this 
vortex; the earth is in a sense at rest, as a man 
might be at rest who is in a boat. But, while 
expounding this possible doctrine, the writer shows 
the extremest caution, and guards himself against 
the suspicion of unorthodoxy by pointing out that 
he is merely describing what might be termed a 
‘ working theory ’ of the world. 

It must not, however, be thought that Descartes 
was merely a theorizer, to the neglect of practical 
experiments. In Amsterdam he frequently visited 
the butciiers’ shops to find material for his investi¬ 
gations in anatomy, and physical experiments 
were constantly being made by him. One notable 
example of the latter is to be found in the famous 
experiments made upon tho barometric principle, 
on the mountain Puy-de-Ddme in Auvergne, which 
were carried out by Pascal and his brother-in-law 
Perier, but which, it seems clear, had been sug¬ 
gested by Descartes. 

Descartes had many controversies during liis 
residence in Holland, most of them with Protestant 
divines. In Utrecht, Voetius, Rector of the Uni¬ 
versity, was a keen antagonist, and Regius, or 
Le Roy, was first of all a supporter and then an 
opponent. Descartes was ever ready to enter upon 
these controversies, but his quarrels 8ometime.s 
ended happily. ‘ There is nothing in life sweeter 
than peace,’ he is reported to have said ; * hatred 
can bo useful to none; I should not refuse the 
friendship even of Voetius if I believed it to be 
offered in good faith.’ A dispute with F’ennat, the 
mathematician, was a famous one, and it wa.s 
carried on by his followers after Descartes’ death. 

There was little romance in the philosopher’s life. He was 
never married, though he had a child to whom he was devoted, 
and who died young. He had, however, a great friendship, 
hich lasted from tne year 1640, with the Princess Elizabeth, 
nown as tho ‘ Queen of Hearts,’daughter of Frederick, Elector 
alatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of James n. of England. 
Princess Elizabeth was then living at The Hague, where 
her parents held a miniature exile court with their lively family 
if boys and girls. Descartes’ letters to the young Princess 
are serious in tone, and nearly all are on philosophic questions, 

*o which Elizabeth applied her mind with the greatest strenu- 
tusness, and to gO(xi effect, for her questions are put and 
ler criticisms are made with great discrimination ana under¬ 
standing. The correspondence is very Interesting to students 
Df Oartesianism. 

Another friendship formed by Descartes in later life was with 
)ueen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of the great Gustavus; 
and It was she who caused him to travel to Sweden, where he 
net his death. In 1648, Descartes had visited his native land for 
;he last time. He was pressed to go, but when he arrived he 
ound Paris wholly occupied with the political aritation of the 
?'ronde ; and all he could say of those who invited him was that 
le 'would regard them as friends who had bidden him to dine 
with them, and when he arrived he found their kitchen in (lis- 
Drder and their saucepans upset.’ When Queen Christina’s 
nvitation to Sweden arrived through the French Ambassador 
^^hanut, Descartes’ inclination was to refuse it, lest misfortune 
fiould befall him in this expedition also. However, Queen Ohris- 
ina was very pressing, and De8C.arte8’ admiration for her was un¬ 
bounded, so that at length he consented to take the long Journey. 
First of all, however, he hod to see that his latest book, the 
Possums of the Soul, which was written to prove that all the 
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▼ariompsychologrical manKeatations may be rationally explained 
by purely mechanical causes, was safely placed for publication 
In Elzevir’s hands. Then he left the ‘dear solitude of Egmont' 
for his new home. But his days in Stockholm were desuned to 
be short. The exitfeanto younjf Queen was not only occupied in 
endeavouring to establish an Academy of which she intend^ to 
make Descartes director, but she also desired to be instructed in 
hilosophy at five o’clock in the morning, and Descartes was in the 
abit of meditating In bed until late in the day. The result was 
what might have been anticipated in a bitterly cold climate. He 
fell ill of an inflammation of the lunes after nursing his friend 
Ohanut through the same illness, and he died on lltn February 
1660, at the age of fifty-four. He was buried at Stockholm, but 
later on, in 1606, his body was removed with considerable diffi¬ 
culty to Paris and laid in the church of Ste. Genevieve du Mont. 
In 1819 the remains were removed to the church of St. Oermain- 
des-Prfes, where they now are. Descartes died in the faith of his 
forefathers, but it was not long before serious suspicion fell upon 
his teaching, and his works were placed upon the Index. Cler* 
seller, his friend and one of the translators of his works, who 
after Descartes’ death wrote a panegyric on his virtues, records 
that amongst his last words w’ere these : ‘ My soul, thou hast long 
been held cnptive ; the hour has now come for thee to (put thy 
prison, to leave the trammels of this body; suffer then tiiis 
separation with Joy and courage.’ 

In addition to the works mentioned above, there 
was published after his death an unfinished work 
entitled La Recherche de la v^riU par la lumxtre 
de la nature, an interesting dialogue upon Car 
teaian principles between three friends in a 
house. Another very short work is his N(die ia 
Programma, which was written in refutation of 
his omronent Regius (Le Ttoy). 

2. System of philosophy.—It is true in more than 
a traditional sense that Descartes is the fnilier 
of Modern Philosophy, for in him the modern 
spirit came into existence. Ills was an age when 
men were confronted with the new conception of 
Nature and of man, and were led to new methods 
of investigation. The great upheaval wldch we 
call the Reformation brought about a form of 
individualism which ended in a reaction against 
the new standards—judged to be as arbitrary as 
the old. But the real work of the Reformation 
had already been brought alx)ut in Protestant and 
in Roman Catholic alike. Man learned to be 
himself, and was no longer restrained by artificial 
^nds. The spirit of investigation was everywhere, 
all phenomena of Nature were of interest, and all 
men tried to obtain exact knowledge, and thereby 
to strengthen their powders of originality and self- 
reliance. The 17th century—the century in which 
Descartes lived—was the period in M hich science 
became a reality, and in which the scientilic spirit 
became the spirit of the land. Historically, too, 
it was a time of turmoil and change. A career of 
bloodshed on the part of the House of Valois had 
been ended by the assassination of Henry IH., and 
on the accession of Henry IV. religious warfare 
was brought to a conclusion ; his death was an 
inexpressible loss to the French nation. 

1 lescartes’ work in the midst of this time of 
unrest and ferment was that of a great systematizer. 
He took all those new ideas that had come into 
being and endeavoured to bring them into a definite, 
concrete, and comprehensible system. In rejectino 
the old dogmas of the Schools, the New Leamiii^ 
came to provide soc ething better able to satisfy 
the inquiring mind; it brought with it certainty 
of its own results. The world had become of infi¬ 
nite importance and interest, and it was necessary 
that the knowledge of it, and also the knowledge 
of man, shouhl be certain and definite. The 
problem, then, that Descartes had to deal with 
w’as how to work out a system which should 
reconcile two sides, now come into prominence— 
the spiritual and the physical, the soul and the 
body, the point of view of orthodoxy and the pom 
of view of science; and it is because this is a 
modern question which is before us even in the 
present nay that the Cartesian philosophy is a 
modern philosophy. Descartes’ attempt to bring 
about this reconciliation was the first of many on 


umilar lines. His ohiect was to arrive at certainty 
—a certainty which he believed could be reache<l 
only by following definite rules laid down by his 
Method, and by Degimiing with the Doubt which 
is the absolute essential before any successful quest 
after Truth is made—‘ de omnibus dubitandum est,’ 
as he expresses it. riiis doubt must be applied 
to all those inherited traditions and beliefs which 
form, to his mind, a mass of incongruous opinions ; 
we must ruthles^Iy iL‘j(a;t what cannot be justified 
to ourselves as truth ; Me must free ourselves from 
all prejudice and umertainty. And yet this 
philosophic doubt is in nowise scepticism, but the 
doubt that precedes true knoM'ledge. 

Descartes 8ystc:n of philosopliy was thus, above 
all, a method, and the interesting thing about this 
nethod is that it presented itself to him as his life- 
listory might. The order of his experiences Mas 
simply the order of Jiis method writ large. This 
is M’hat makes the immortal little book called by 
the name of the Method a masterpiece of spiritual 
biography, as an account of moral and mental 
development, as it is also a masterpiece of direct 
and simple style. It was in his quiet room, in 
that cold Munter with the army on the Danube, 
that Descartes first aw oke to the fact that man is 
lot to seek hap])iness here or there, for it is only 
to 1)0 found within liim. The world and he, the 
spirit and the body, mind and matter, are really 
one. Traditions, hypotheses, assumptions of all 
kinds .should gm, and w^e must build agsin from the 
foundation. This may sound easy, but nothing is 
more difficult, and in Descartes’ opinion there are 
only a few' who should undertake the task, and 
those who do so must be modest and ready to 
accept with Immility what is given them. He 
then states certain rules to be followed—rules 
which simply make for accuracy and thoroughness 
of thought: ‘Do not a(!((*pt what is not clearly 
knowm, divide your difficulties into parts so far os 
possible, work your way up from the easy to the 
more complicated—above all, omit notliiiig.’ Such 
rules M ould seem to be rules of common sense, but 
they mean an accuracy of method such as no 
immediately preceding philosophic thinkers hod 
ireaincd of as necessary. 

Knowing at last wliat his method of science 
must be, Descartes boldly attacks the great 
question of the foundation on which thought is 
based. On what does all this reasoning rest? It 
rests on the knowledge of self. One proposition 
alone cannot be doubted by man, and tliat is that 
ho exists, inferred from the fact that he possesses 
consciousness —Cogito ergo sum, as he puts it in his 
immortal phrase. Descartes saw clearly that in 
order to think he must exist. His philosophy 
turned on the fact of his personal existence. The 
senses may indeed mislead us, and we cannot place 
absolute confidence in what has even sometimes 
deceived us; but, however much I may have been 
deceived, the fact remains that I am—1 as a think¬ 
ing being. 

* I had the persuasion that there was absolutely nothing in 
the world, that there was no sky, no earth, neitiier minds, nor 
bodies; was I not, therefore, at the same timo ]>er8uaded that 
1 did not exist? Far from it; I assuredly existed, since I was 
persuaded. But there is I know not what being, who is possessed 
at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning, who is 
constantly employing all his ingenuity in decreiving me. Doubt¬ 
less, then, I exist, since I am deceived, and let him deceive me 
as he may, he can never bring it about that I am nothing, so 
long as I shall be conscious that I am something.' 

This is clearly a great step forward ; it signifies 
that a new phase in philosophy has been entered 
on, a change of front as great as the Kantian 
transformation of a later date, which in a measure 
it foreshadows. ‘ I think ’ is present in all our 
ideas and even in doubt itself. We are brought 
back from the external and unrelated ffiwts of 
consciousness to the basis of Truth on which all 
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other truth is founded. We have arrived at the 
eonceutiou of thought as the groundwork of all 
knowledge. Further on in the Meditations he says 
tliat in thouglit is found that which properly 
belongs to the self. 

‘This is alone inseparable from me. I am—I exist; this is 
certain ; hut how often? As often as I think; for perhaps it 
would e\ ( n happen, if I should wholly cease to think, that I 
should at the same time cease to be. I now admit nothing that 
is not necessarily true ; I am, therefore, pre<'isely speaking, only 
a thinkifig being, that is, a mind uncierstonding a reason—terms 
whose signiflc4ition was before unknown to me.’ 

In tins we have a firm foundation on which we 
can build, setting aside the old disputations of the 
Schools as to ‘ substances ’ and * qualities.’ Under¬ 
standing or reason is for the first time made the 
basis in a philosophic commehension of the world 
as it nresents itself to us. Descartes says that the 
outside world is not perceived in its true significa 
tion by the senses or imagination, but by the mind 
alone. 

* They [outside things] are not perceived,’ he says, * because 
they are seen and touched, but only because they are under¬ 
stood,’ that is, rightly comprehended by thought. ‘ I readily 
discover,’ he goes on, ‘that there is nothing more clearly 
apprehended than my own mind.’ 

Having got so far, he goes on to apply his 
method ; he shows how, when the mind is cleared 
of all preconceived notions and prejudices, what is 
known must be known clearly and distinctly. 
This si^mifies that we must now apply ourselves 
to making our knowledge absolutely certain, so 
that we may be sure that we are ascertaining what 
is trillli. 

‘ I am certain that I am a thinking thing, but do I not there¬ 
fore know what is required to render mo certain of a truth? 
In the first knowledge there is nothing that gives me assurance 
of its truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I 
affirm, which would not indeed be sufficient to give me assurance 
that what I say is true, if it could ever happen that anything 
I thus clearly and distinctly perceived should prove false, and, 
accordingly, it seems to me that I may now take as a general 
rule, that all that is very clearly and distinctly apprehended is 
true.’ 

With the attitude of doubt the so-called secondary 
qualities, dependent as they are on the relations of 
one object to another and to the sentient subject, 
are naturally first brought under the ban of 
criticism. These qualities do not appear to be 
fixed in any object. What remain.s secure is, 
however, what possesses the two attributes of 
extension and capacity of motion; and hence 
Descartes ajnpeals to the truths of the mathematical 
sciences. Even they, however, might be false; 
some malevolent being may be all the while 
deceiving us in what we accept as truth. Hence 
we must reject even these apparent truths and fall 
back upon our own minds. Here again we find 
modes of consciousness in feeling, willing, imagin¬ 
ing, etc., ‘so that I must also abstract from these 
and concentrate upon myself as I am, without 
borrowing in any way from elsewhere.’ In this 
way we reach Descartes’ thinking substance, which, 
as lie points out, is present and is affirmed, even as 
it denies or doubts ; and on the other hand we have 
the external object as extension. 

Descartes maintains that amongst the ideas that 
are clear and distinct we must recognize that of 
God as a Perfect Being of whom we have a clear 
and distinct conception. The idea of God cannot, 
he says, be derived from our limited existence; its 
origin must be in one who contains all in Himself. 
From the idea of perfection he infers the existence 
of it in God as its originator. The idea of perfection 
involves existence ; and this is the so-called onto¬ 
logical argument which is so frequently brought 
forward by later philosophers. But, if such a God 
exists, we have a guarantee that we cannot be 
deceived, for such a perfect Being could not deceive 
us, and therefore we may accept the teaching of 
our consciousness. The errors of the atheists—no 
Rmall (;la.ss at the time, if Mersenne is to be 
believed—are by Descartes said to be due to their 


anthropological ways of looking at God, and to 
their forgetting the fact that, while men’s minds 
are finite, God is infinite. 

It is thus evident that Descartes considered that 
in his essence man is a thinking and unextended 
being who has a clear and distinct idea of body 
as an extended and unthinking thing, and thus 
that man as mind is absolutely distinct from body, 
and may exist without it. It is tliis dualistic 
conception of mind and body that constitutes the 
difficulty in forming any adequate conception of 
the universe according to Cartesian principles. 
The question arises as to how we can possibly 
reconcile the two sides—the outside world, or 
extension, as Descartes called it, on the one hand, 
and intelligence, or Thought, on the other—for the 
qualities of the object are reduced to bare extension, 
and those of the subject to bare thought. As a 
matter of fact, Descartes introduced this now view 
of the outside world as extended, that is, as that 
which occupies space and has length, breadth, and 
depth ; and it was to this extension that he applied 
the mathematical reasoning for which his name is 
famous. And confronting it we have the In¬ 
telligence, Thought, or Reason which apprehends 
this external matter. This is also a profound 
philosophic conception. But the difficulty comes 
when we try to explain how the one side acts upon 
the other. We have before us two entities, one of 
which is passive and inert, and yet is acted on by 
a unifying intelligence endowing it with those 
relationships which make it comprehensible by us ; 
while, on the other hand, we have the mind, which 
is wholly immaterial and spiritual. How is the 
transference ellected from the natural to the 
spiritual? How does the physical action convey 
anything to the perceiving mind ? Doubtless there 
was in Descartes’ mind a solution of the difficulty. 
He would have considered that there is a unity to 
be found in thought; but, if tliis is so, the idea is 
by no means clearly worked out. Indeed we have 
but intimations of it which are only comprehended 
in the light of later developments in thought. The 
mind is conscious of the infinite as having in it 
more reality than the finite substance. 

*Our consciouBncBs of God is prior to our consciousness of 
self. For how could we doubt or desire, how could we be 
conscious that anything Is wanting to us, and that we are not 
altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea of a 
Perfect Being in comparison with whom we recognize the 
defects of our nature?’ 

Though there is no doubt that Descartes’ system 
was a dualistic one, the progress made by him in 
his search after truth was immense. He took 
knowledge as the one great and important fact, 
and sought out its elements as best he could. He 
played a notable part in the great discovery which 
meant so much in his age, that the world is 
governed by law. It has r3een said of him that 
‘ he established liberty of mind and sovereignty of 
reason.’ In his writings he brought the whole of 
Nature within the reign of law, and showed how 
both the starry heavens and the earth beneath are 
governed by the same inevitable physical law. He 
showed also how such views are consistent with a 
philo.sophio outlook. Perhaps one of his greatest 
claims to our gratitude rests on his work in 
Mathematics (see below), that is to say, not in his 
well-known discoveries in Geometry and in the 
development of the application of Algebra to the 
solution of Geometrical problems, important as 
these ini^ht be, but, in the large sense or the term, 
in his scientific work; for Mathematics in those 
days included all the immense amount of work 
done in the direction of Physics, Astronomy, 
Optics, Physiology, and the other branches of 
science. Descartes was not an investigator of the 
type of the present day—a patient observer of a 
mass of phenomena from whose careful examination 
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Borne results might be deduced. He had his theories 
well defined before he began his work, and laid 
them down in what we should consider a dogmatic 
fashion. But, this granted, he applied himself to 
examine man in all his aspects. In Physiology, 
for instance, he forms his theory, and then 
enunciates it, explaining how the human body 
might be and might act. A great deal—indeed 
most—of what he tells us about the physiology of 
the body, though very interesting and in a degree 
enlightening, is not correct in the view of later 
investigation. But then Descartes has the credit 
of maintaining the theory of the body as a machine, 
a very complicated machine of course, but one 
which acts as a machine. He narrated what he 
knew to be true about the machine, and also what 
he considered was probably true, and formed the 
whole into a system which was perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who had only the facts presented 
before them. In our view, many of these ‘ facts,’ 
both physical and physiological, are to the last 
degree absurd, but still it was better to have a 
comprehensible theory such as he gives than 
nothing at all. That is to say, it was better to 
have a principle capable of verification or subsequent 
alteration than to remain in the confusion of the 
theories of the day. He pictured a physical world 
in which everything was explained—springs, rivers, 
mines, metals, seas—sometimes explaining facts 
that were not facts at all. He also pictured, in his 
works de Homine and La Formation du f<£ius^ 
a wonderful machine-man carrying on all the 
processes of digestion, circulation, growth, sleep, 
etc., and endowed with sense-perception and ideas, 
memories and passions, just as though it were a 
complicated clock. To him to know the beginning 
of things, and the laws that govern action, was to 
know the whole, for the operation of physi(ral law, 
once set in motion, can clearly explain the rest. 
This same principle is to he found in the most 
advanced tneories of the day, as Huxley, in 
writing on the automatism of animals, tells us. 
Huxley declares that Descartes’ physiology, like 
the modern physiology of which it anticipates the 
spirit, leads straight to materialism. On the 
other hand, by the fact that it is based on conscious 
thought, it is as true to say that it leads us directly 
to the idealism of Berkeley and Kant. As a 
matter of fact, we see, by the way in which the 
Cartesian philosophy developed, that, if in the one 
direction it made for a materialistic system, in the 
other it brought about the conclusion that all the 
knowledge we can have is a knowledge of our 
states of consciousness. But the first step taken 
was that represented by the pantheism of Spinoza. 
The Infinite alone is affirmative, the finite only is 
in so far as it is not; and so we are led on to the 
denial of the finite, and then the absolute unity 
swallows up all dilference in itself. 

In his last published treatise, the Passions de 
Vdme, Descartes shows how the various psycho¬ 
logical manifestations may be explained by purely 
mechanical means. He sets forth there the 
differences between soul and body; thought 
pertains to soul, and heat to body. The soul 
cannot give heat to the body, or we should not 
have death : a dead man, in Descartes’ view, is 
just a broken watch. After explaining how tliis 
wonderful machine, when wound up, acts, he 
considers the thought pertaining to the soul, %.e. 
the actions of our will which directly proceed frera 
and depend on it, and the passions wnich are the 
various kinds of perception found in us. ‘The 
soul from its seat in the gland in the midtue of the 
brain spreads abroad tnroughout the .^7 

means of the spirits, nerves, and even blood, which 
last, participating in the impressions of the spirits, 
tan carry them by the arteries into all the members. 


If the image which is unified in the gland inspires 
fear, and has relation to what has formerly been 
hurtful to the body, the passion of fear is aroused, 
and then the passions of courage and the reverse, 
according to the teinperanieiit of the body, or 
strength of the soul. Passions are thus caused by 
the movement of the ‘spirits,’ and bring with them 
certain inovenients of the hudy. The will, how¬ 
ever, unlike the passions, is always free ; the action 
or will of the soul can only be indirectly affected 
by the body, while the passions depend absolutely 
on the actions which bring them about, and are 
only indirectly allected by the soul, excepting when 
it is itself their cause. The soul, however feeble, 
may indeed obtain absolute power over the passions, 
although with difficulty. The reason may give us 
a just appreciation of the value of good and evil, 
and our good judgment regarding them enables us 
to resist the influence of our pas.sions. ‘If we 
clearly saw that what we are doing is wrong,’ he 
says in the same book, ‘ it would be iinpossilde for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.’ Will 
and intellect must be united in the perfect man, 
as they are united in God. Here also we are met 
with tlio unexplained difficulty as to the action of 
mind on matter. How the movement of the 
passions can be altered by reason ia a question 
which is not answered. 

[ 3 . Services to Mathematics.—From the time of 
the Greeks until that of Descartes, practically no 
new results had been obtained in Geometry, though 
Algebra had been greatly advanced, notably by 
Cardan and Vieta. Descartes made great progress 
in Algebra, and gave new life to Geometry by the 
introduction of the powerful analytical method. 

Descartes was not the first to realize that a curve might be 
defined as the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
straight lines are connected by some known law, but he was the 
first to see that the points in a plane are completely determined 
by their co-ordinates and conversely. This was largely due to 
the introduction of negative co-ordinates. As a necessary con¬ 
sequence, he saw that several curves might be drawn with the 
same axes, and their intersection found algebraically. After 
this, their tangents were easily determine<J, though Descartes’ 
own method was indirect, and applicable only to curves with 
an axis of symmetry. On this axis he found the centre of a 
circle touching the curve at any given point, and then found 
the tangent to the circle at the point of contact. He defines 
the tangent as the limiting position of the secant. 

Descartes classifies curves according to the relation of the 
velocities of the lines moving parallel to the axes, by whose 
intersection he conceives the curves as generated. If these 
velocities are ‘ commensurable ' (i.«. if y Is an algebraical func¬ 
tion of X as in conics), the curve is ‘ geometrical ’; if not (as 
in the cycloid), it is * mechanical.’ This is roughly equivalent 
to the Newtonian division into algebraic and transcendental 
curves. In order further to classify the * geometrical' curves 
he discusses a problem, due to Papuus, which may roughly be 
enunciated as follows : ‘To find the locus of a point the product 
of whose peiqiendlculars on in straight lines is proportional to 
that on n others.’ Where m = n = l we have a straight line, 
where rn = 8, n = 1, a parabola. This was known to the ancients, 
who had also conjectured that m = n = 2 gave a conic, Descartes 
classed curves where neither m nor n exceeds 2 as of the first 
genre ; where neither exceeds 4, as of the second genre, and so 
on. Thus one genre corresponds to two of our degrees. He 
also discussed curves which are the loci of a point whose dis¬ 
tances from the fixed points are interdependent, in particular 
the Cartesian ovals, where the product of the distances is 
constant. 

The foregoing work is found in the first two books of the 
Oiam^trie; the third book is algebraic. It is important as 
introducing our modern index-notation, and the use of the last 
letters of the alphabet for variables (Vieta had used the vowels), 
and the first for constants. Descartes also used negative quan¬ 
tities and indeterminate co-elftcients freely, and was the first 
to realize the advantage of taking all the terms of an equation 
to one side. The book is mainly occupied with the theory of 
equations. It shows how to construct an equation with given 
roots, to determine from the signs of the co-efficient a limit 
to the number of positive and negative roots, to increase or 
multiply the roots of a given eauation by a given quantity, to 
eliminate its second term, and so on. It is proved that the 
number of roots of an equation is equal to its degree. Solu¬ 
tions of cubic and quartic equations are given, and Descartes 
believed that his method could be extended to those of higher 
degrees. 

Descartes’ Mechanics is largely inaccurate, but very sug¬ 
gestive, being the first systematic account of the universe on 
mathematical principles. Of hit ten Laws of Motion the first 
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two correspond to Newton’s first Law, while the other eigh' 
are incorrect. But, by his recognition of the mutual independ¬ 
ence of the resolred velocities of a moving particle, he rendered 
faivaluable service to Dynamics. 

His work is throughout characterized by greai 
originality and boldness of thought. It is gener 
ally in a condensed form, and meant rather tc 
be suggestive than rigidly lorical, but it is none 
the less important as tlie foundation of all modem 
Mathematics.—J. B. S. Haldane.] 

Litkiiaturb.—T he tercentenary of Descartes’ birth was cele¬ 
brated at the Sorbonne on Slst March 1896, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the following year arrangements were made for issuing 
a new edition of his works under the direction of Charles Adam 
and Paul Tannery (Leopold Cerf). This admirable work is now 
completed, though not in the lifetime of Tannery. In it we 
have, as far as possible, a complete edition of Descartes’ works 
in the tongues in which they were written, and with his invalu 
able correspondence carefully edited and arranged. The final 
volume is a bi^raphy by M. Adam, Descartes, sa vie et ses 
oeuvres, 1910. The early editions of the collected works were 
two Latin texts—one by Elzevir in 9 vols., Amsterdam, 
1713, another published in 7 vols. at I'Yankfort, 1697. Then 
there is Cousin's Fr. ed. in 11 vols., Paris, 1824-26. This 
includes the correspondence. The main source of our informa¬ 
tion about Descartes' life comes from the Vie de Descartes, 
written by Baillet in 1691 in two lar^e vols. ; of this a short 
abridgment was made, and issued in English in 1692. A 
modern life of Descartes (Descartes, his Life and Times) was 
puMished, London, 1905, by Elizabeth S. Haldane. Foucher 
de Careil published various manuscripts which he discovered 
In tiio Library at Hanover. The Method, Meditations, and part 
of the Principles were translated into English by J. Veitch, 
Ixmdon, 1879, and an Eng. ed. of Descartes’ Philosophical 
Works by E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross has been issued 
(1911) by the Cambridge University Press. 

The Literature on Descartes and Cartesianism Is enormous; 
the following works may be mentioned : J. Millet, Hist, de 
Descartes avant IG.^7, and depuis 1637, Paris, 1867-1870; F. 
Bouillier, Hist, de la philos. carUs., Paris, 1864; A. Foucher 
de Careil, Descartes et la -princesse Palatine, Paris, 1862, also 
Descartes, la princesse Elisabeth et la reine Christine, Paris, 
1879 ; J. P. Mahaffy^ Descartes, in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, 1880; N. Smith, Studies in Cartesian Philosophy, 
London, 1903: Alfred Fouillee, Descartes, Paris, 1903; Louis 
Liard, Descartes, Paris, 1882 ; see also the various Histories o/ 
Philosophy , such as that of Kuno Fischer (Eng. tr., London, 
1887); E. Caird, art. ’Cortesianism,' in EBr^', J. Iverach, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and the Mew Philosophy, E<lin. 1904; 
Huxley deals with Descartes’ teaching in h.\s Lay Sermons'^, 
London, 1877, and elsewhere. E. S. IIalDANE, 

DESCENT TO HADES (Ethnic).— i. Intro¬ 
ductory. — Myths or legends of visits paid by 
mortals or immortals to the under world for some 
definite purpose are of common occurrence, and 
some are of remote origin. They are intimately 
connected with primitive and savage man’s ideas 
of death and of tne dead, joined to his affection for 
those who have been severed from him by death. 

Before a separate abode of the dead was imagined, 
and while yet they were believed to exist in the 
grave or to hover round their old haunts, a living 
man saw—in dreams, in trances, or in hallucina¬ 
tions—the dead, and believed that they had come 
to him, or that his spirit had gone forth to join 
them for a time. So, when a separate land of the 
dead became an article of primitive belief, men 
believed that they visited that land in dreams or 
trances, or those who had been given up for dead 
but had revived told how they had been to the 
Other-world and had been permitted to return and 
resume their earthly life. Preconceived notion.s 
of the nature and scenery of that world coloured 
such dreams, but these in turn gave support or 
added to current ideas regarding it. There was 
nothing improbable in such dream or trance visits, 
since the nature of death is never really compre¬ 
hended by savages, and the division between life 
and death is slight, universal folk-belief telling of 
the restoration to life of the dead or dismembered 
(see CF, chs. iii. iv.).^ 

But, in considering the origin of mythic descents 
to Hades, primitive and savage affection for the 
dead must also be taken into account. Generally 
the savage fears the dead or their spirits, but in 
ndividual cases affection often overcomes fear, 

1 Of. also the myths of Attis, Zagreus, Osiris, etc. 


and gives rise to the wish to see and commune 
with them. Hence it also influences the dreams 
of the living. And, the division between life and 
death being slight to the primitive mind, while it 
was also believed that the soul of the dying or 
recently dead could be recalled, affection would 
easily suggest that, if men could go in dreams to 
the Other-world, they might go there in their 
waking state to rescue the dead. From possibility 
to fact, from the ‘might be’ to the ‘had been,’ 
was an easy step to the primitive mind. Thus 
accounts of visions of the Other-world easily passed 
into tales of visits there, because in dreams the 
savage believes not merely that he is a passive 
witness, but that his soul is projected from his 
body and actually goes to the place of which he 
has a vision. Stories of actual journeys to Hades 
to bring back a dead wife, lover, or friend were 
perfectly credible, because generally the entrance 
to it was well known or had a local situation, 
though the road was often difficult and dangerous. 

Examples of such ways or entrances are copious in Polynesian 
and Melanesian belief, and there are also W. African, Eskimo, 
and Ainu instances. In Italy and Greece there were many 
local entrances to Hades—some of them tiie scene of mythical 
descents. Mediseval Ohristianity also knew several entrances 
to purgatory or hell, e.g. volcanoes like Etna (cf. Tert. de 
Pcenit. 12); the cave in an island of tough Dearg in Ireland, 
known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory ; the * vale perilous ’ in the 
kingdom of Prester John, etc. ; and the belief is found in 
Brittany, where it is thought that hell can be reached by a 
journey (to Braz, Ligende de la rnort^, Paris, 1902, i. i*]). xxx, 
xxxix). Cf. also local entrances to a subterranean fairy-land. 

Dream or trance visits were probably the hrst 
subjects of story or myth,^ but they must soon 
have been succeeded by tales of actual descent. 
Other motives besides the rescuing of, or speaking 
to, the dead (doubtless suggested by those) are 
found—to seek a boon, or to satisfy curiosity— 
while in some of the higher reliLdons the obiect 
occasionally is to enlighten the dead or to free 
them from torment. In early times, as in actual 
savage life, there must have been many stories 
of visits to Hades by named, but more fre<juently 
by unnamed, heroes or heroines. But, with the 
advance of religious ideas, the stories were usually 
told of semi-divine heroes or divinities, as many 
examples show (see below). All such stories and 
myths of descent are paralleled by similar tales of 
ascent to a heavenly region (see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Primitive and Savage], § 8 ; Hartland, Science 
of Fairy Tales, 1891, p. 224 f.; Scott, Demon, and 
Witchcraft, ed. 1898, p. 29; Gorres, Die christl. 
Mystik, 1842, bk. v. ch. 6 ). 

Tylor (ii. 48) maintalnB that descent to Hades was suggested 
to ‘ the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 
the dark under world, and return at dawn to the land of living 
men.’ But, though this natural phenomenon may have coloured 
later myths, it was rather man’s dream experiences which 
iiuggested the talcs. Some writers connect the myths of IStar 
and Tammuz, of Dionysos and Semele, of Orpheus and Eu^dice, 
with the myth and ritual of the death and revival of a divinity 
f vegetation, fertility, etc., and find their origin in these. 

. E. Harrison (Prol. to Study of Greek Rel.^, Carab. 1908, 

J. 603) says; ‘ Anyone who reahzes Orpheus (whom she regards 
as a historical personage] at all would feel that the intrusion 
►f desperate emotion puts him out of key. Semele, the greea 
arth, comes up from below, year by year|; with her comes her 
son Dionysos, and by a certain instinct of chivalry men said be 
‘lad gone to fetch her. The mantle of Dionysos descends on 
Jrpheus’ (cf. also CGS ii. 661; Tiele, Actes du vime Congrts 
‘.ntem. des Orient, ii. 1. 495). This is to reverse the order of 
things. Precisely similar talcs are told elsewhere of personages 
in no wav connected with vegetation, while Eurydice. unlike 
Semele, does not rise again. Such tales doubtless existed in 
Babylonia and Greece, and they would easily become part of, 
,nd give precise form to, the myths of vegetation-divinities 
irho were thought to die and come to life again. But it is 
lertain that the latter belief did not originate the tales them- 
lelves. For another theory connecting them with supposed 
ieath and renewal in rites of initiation, see Van Oennep, Lss 
Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 131. 

2. Dream or trance visits.-— Catalepsy and trance 
are hardly distinguishable by the savage from 
leatb. Hence those who revive from tnem are 
1 In Jewish and Christian legend both Hades and Heaven ars 
•ften visited or seen in vision. 
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thought to have died and come to life again : and 
in man^ cases, their minds being haunted by the 
*'?*Tu**^ ideM of Hades, they relate as actual visits 
of the ^itl there what has been experienced in 
dream (Tylor, ii. 48). Such trance visits of the 
apparently dead are also known at higher levels, 
where detailed stories of the visit—all greatly 
alike—are told (Plato, Rep. x. ,- Pliny, vii 62 • 
SAmfo 1905, p. 181; Scherman, Gtsch. der 
wd. Vtsionslitt., Leipzig, 1892, p. 91 ff. ; Aug. de 
C«ra pro morfMw, 12 ; Greg, the Great, Dial. 
i>o). Ur the dream experiences 


ordinary sleep, or accompany the hallucinations 
ot Illness. In some cases they have assumed the 
stereotyped form of a folk-tale. A Maori woman 
told, on returning to consciousness, how her spirit 
descended to lieinga^ the place of the dead, exactly 
like this world. Her father’s spirit commanded 
her to return and look after her chUd, and to 
beware of eating the food of Reinga. She was 
pursued, on leaving, by two spirits, but escaped 
them by throwing down a root which they stayed 
U> eat. Tiien her spirit rejoined her body (Short- 
land, irad, and Sup. of the N. Zealanders^ 1856, 
p. 150 ; for another tale see his Maori Rel. and 
Myth., 1882, p. 46). In a story from the Hervey 
Islands the spirit of a man apparently dead 
descends to Hades, but by a stratagem lie escapes 
being eaten by the hag Mini, its ruler, who bids 
him return to earth (Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the S. Pacific, 1876, p. 172). In a »Japaneso story 
Ono-no-Kimi died and went to Hades, hut was 
sent back by its ruler because his allotted time 
was not exiiausted (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 
1894, i. 68). Many stories of dream visits to the 
land of the dead are found among the American 
Indians, with elaborate descriptions of that land, 
based on current beliefs, and telling of the dangers 
of the way, the narrow bridge spanning the river 
of death, and the life of the spirits (S<dioolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, Philad, 185.3 -6, iii. 233; Tanner, Cap¬ 
tivity and Adventures, N. Y. 1830, p. 290, etc.). 

Savage medicine-men very commonly claim the 
power of sending their spirits during a trance into 
the under world. Thus the Eskimo angekok is 
securely bound and, during a dark stance, visits 
the tomgak, or spirit, in Hades. He then appears 
unbound and gives an account of his visit (Crantz, 
Hist, of Greenland, 1820, p. 269). In Melanesia 
a wizard sent his soul during a trance to Panoi 
(Hades), where it spoke with the deatl about whom 
their friends were anxious, and professed to be 
able to bring them back to earth. This is a 
common belief in all the islands of the CToup. 
Burlesque parodies of these and other tales of 
descent exist (Codrington, The Melanesians, Ox¬ 
ford, 1891, p. 277). Sorcerers in Borneo who have 
visited the under world will show a piece of wood or 
stone given them by the spirits there {VAnthrop., 
Paris, X. [1899] 728; cf. Ancestor - WORSHIP, 
vol. i p. 429*). Among the Karens, necromancers 
claim Uie power of going into the unseen world to 
bring back the la, or soul, of a sick man when it 
has wandered away (Mason, JASBe xxxiv. 201). 
In Siberia the shaman is supposed to conduct the 
souls of the dead to the lower world and there 
secure for them a favourable welcome by gifts of 
brandy (Kadioff, Aits Sibirien, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 
62 f.). For a Chinook instance of the souls of 
shamans visiting Hades to recover the soul of a 
sick man, see Chinooks, vol. iii. p. 662. 

Visions of Hades wore doubtless known to the 
ancient world, and they may have suggested an 
artificial introduction ot them for religious or other 
ends. Thus, at the sanctuary and cave of Tro- 
phonius in Lebadeia, the inquirer, after a due 
ritual, descended to an underground region, where 
he was perhaps shown scenic representations of 
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Hades, or, under the influence of mephitic vapours 
or narcotics, fell into a trance and experienced in 
dreain what he deemed to be realities. These 
experiences, to judge from the vision of Timarchos 
were visions of the Other-world, of Tartarus and 
Elysium (Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 21 ff.; Paus, ix. 
39. 6ff.). But a literary use was also made of 
tales of such dream experiences, and there are 
many accounts of descents to Hades or visions 
of the Other-world, e,g. the visit of Odysseus, 
llutarchs stories of Thespesius and Antyllus {de 
Tard. Just. Div. ; Euseb. Preep. Evang. xi. 36), 
the visit of A£neas, Lucian’s story of Cleodemes 
{Philops, 26), as well as burlesque accounts of 
descents to Hades—that of Dionysos in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and that of Menippus told by 
Lucian (see also Kohde, Psyche, Freiburg, 1894, 
p. 289). The scenes of Hades, as desenbed in 
Homer, were reproduced by Polygnotus on the 
walls of the Lesche at Delphi (Paus. x. 28. 4). 

A late Egyptian demotic papyrus of the 1st cent. 
A.D., but probably representing a story of far 
earlier date, tells how the high priest of Memphis, 
Setne Khamuas (c. 1250 B.C.), descended, under the 
guidance of his son, Si-Osiri, to the T^. or Duat, 
where he saw the judgment of souls and the various 
halls of Amenti, or Hades, and tlie state of the 
dead there (Griihth, Stories of the High Priests of 
Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 tt‘.). In Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are many stories of visions of 
hell or of visits paid there, perhaps based on actual 
visions induced by meditation and asceticism, and 
shaped in accordance with the current dogmatic 
beliefs. They served to buttress tlie latter, and 
were perhaps regarded as reminiscences of actual 
experiences in a previous existence. In other 
instances they are told of peoi)le who fell into a 
trance, or whose souls were summon (id too soon 
to the Other-world and M’ere (hen permitted to 
return to the body (Scherman, 91 11’.). In later 
Parsiism the Book of Ardd Virdf (ed. Haug and 
West, Bombay, 1872) relates how this pious Parsi 
priest was selected by lot to take a narcotic, so that 
Iiis soul might go, while he was still alive, from 
this world to the next and bring back a report of 
the fate of souls. The bliss of the righteous and 
the tortures of the wicked are described in detail, 
and the book is still read and firmly believed in by 
all classes of the Zoroastrian community. Several 
editions of it exist in both prose and verse. In 
later Judaism the authors of such works as the 
Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (do. 1896) describe visits 
to Sheol and to tne various heavens, with their 
difl’erent divisions for the righteous and the wicked. 
There can be no doubt that most of these narratives, 
especially where they describe the punishments of 
sinners and the bliss of the righteous, served the 
purpose of teaching a dogmatic eschatology and of 
urging men to live righteously. 

The same phenomena are met with in the history 
of Christianity. There are records of genuine 
visions of the Other-world such as have been 
experienced by the devout or imaginative in all 
ages, and based on recollection of wliat had been 
heard or read, as Tertullian shows of a female 
visionary known to him {de Anima, 9). Of such a 
class are the visions of SS. Perpetua and Saturus, 
with their reminiscences of passages in canonical 
or apocryphal Scriptures (Kobinson, Passion of 
S. Perp, [_TS, Canioridge, 1892, i. pt. 2]). But 
there are also innumerable literary versions of 
visionary or actual visits to hell, purgatory, and 
paradise, perhaps based on these, but in manv cases 
borrowing from pagan or Jewish sources. This is 
most marked in the description of the various 
divisions of Hades (found in Egyptian, Oriental, 
and Jewi.sh instances), and in the frequent mention 
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of the narrow an<i (laii;i;eroiis bridge of the under 
world, an early instance of which occurs in the 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great (iv. 36 ; see also 
art. Bridge). The prototype of all these visions, 
to which Dante gave iiiiniortal form, is found in 
the Apocalypse of Peter (c. A.D. 100-150), on which 
many later visions are based. These stories (Avhich, 
with wearisome iteration, tell how the seer or 
visitor or, in some ca.ses, the soul of the dead person 
raised to life ))y an apostle or saint ^ was led through 
the regions of torment, of purgatory, or of paradise) 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages, when 
there existed a passionate desire for exact details 
of the Gther-world, and they were used to enforc 
dogmatic teaching. But they were burlesqued as 
early as the 11th cent., and also in later times ir 
the fabliaiix, by the troubadours, and bv Rabelais 
who helped to discredit them (Wright, S. Patrick\ 
Purgatory, 1844, p. 47 ; Lecky, IlUt. of Europ. 
Morals^, 1890, ii. 232; Rabelais, bk. ii. ch. 30). 
Their scenes wore also reproduced by art, e.g. on 
the walls of ancient Greek churches, just as Dante’/ 
poem aflecled Italian painting from the time oi 
Orcagna onwards (see Heuzev, ‘ Les Supplices de 
I’Enfer d’apri^s les peintures oyzantines,’ Ann. de 
Vassoc, pour Vencourag. des itudes grecques, Paris, 
1871, p. 114 If.). The cave of Tropiionius had also 
its double in the Irish St, Patrick’s purgatory, 
exploited from at least the 12th or 13tn century. 
After ritual preparation, the pilgrim was allowed 
to enter, and, in the windings of the cavern, under 
the influence of its hot va{)ours, he fell asleep. In 
most cases his dreams took the form of preconceived 
notions of purgatory, but this was not always the 
case, and .sometimes the pilgrim perished in the 
cavern (Wright, 139, 163, 136). Possibly some 
scenic representations may have been used, and 
there seems to have been actual bodily experience 
of pains and torments which remitted some of the 
future penalties. Several literary accounts of 
visits and visions at this famous spot, beginning 
with that of the descent of Owain in 1153 by Henry 
of Sawtrey (of which English and French versions 
exist [D. Laing, Owain Miles, Edin. 1837 ; Marie de 
France, Poesies, ed. Roquefort, Paris, 1820, vol. ii.]), 
had a great vogue in Europe. 

In the Norse Elder Edda the 11th or 12th cent. 
Sdlarliddh, ascribed to Ssemundr, describes a son’s 
vision of his dead father, who tells him of his death, 
and how he at last reached the place of torment, 
and saw the tortures inflicted there on various 
classes of sinners. Then he describes the joys of 
heaven. Pagan and Christian ideas are curiously 
intermingled, as if the poet had held the two faiths 
at once, or was a heathen with glimpses of Chris¬ 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell, Corp. Poet. Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 202 ff.). 

3. Descent to rescue a dead relative.— This series 
of stories is one of the most pathetic in all myth¬ 
ology, showing man’s instinctive belief that love is 
stronger than death, while the savage examples are 
quite as touching as those from higher levels. Of 
the savage legends, the most numerous versions 
occur among the Amer. Indians, Polynesians, and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot story tells of a brother who went to the land of 
•ouls to recover hia sister. He met an old man, who gave him a 
calabash in whicii to put her spirit. After some failures he 
captured her, and hastened back to earth. There he summoned 
his friends to witness the revival of the dead body, but a woman 
opened the calabash, and the spirit flew back to the land of souls 
(Schoolcraft, ii. 235). There are numerous variants of this tale, 
and jfenerally, through curiosity or the breaking of a tabu, the 
soul escapes (see Dorman, Priin. SupersL, Philad. 1881, p. 43 ; 
Lafltau, Siceurs des Snuv. auiAr., 1724, i. 402; Charencey, Le 
Folklore dans les devz rnondea, Paris, 1894, p. 286 ff, ; NR iii. 
680 f.; Blest, A bode of tub (Prim, and Savage], vol.ii. p. 686b). m 

• See ‘ Acts of Thomas,' * Hist, of John,' in Wright, Apoc, Acts, 
1871, ii. 23, 149; Budge, Oods of the Egyptians, 1904, i. 268; 
Preaching of Andrew,' ‘Story of John,'in Lewis, Myth. Acts of 
Apostles, 1904 pp. 7. lA'l i 


some cases a woman’s spirit is allowed to return to her hu8l>aQd 
without his visiting the land of souls, but again he loses her, or 
he himself dies through breaking a tabu (z RBEW [1883] 103 ; 
NR iii. 531). 1 Tales of the latter e.Iass are analogous to those of 
the Dead Mother or Wife cycle (CF, p. 42 f. ; Sandys’ tr. of Ovid’s 
Metam., Oxford, 1632, p. .S54 ; cf. the Maori tale, § a above). In 
a Polynesian tale a woman fell into Avaiki, or Hades, and her 
husband descended to release her from the captivity of the spirits. 


his arms at the chasm which led up to earth, escaped with her 
just in time (Gill, 221 ff.). A beautiful Maori story tells of Pan6, 
who died of love for Hutu. Hutu prayed to the gods, who 
showed him the wav to Reinga, telling him not to touch the 
food offered him there. He amused the 8[)irit8 by making them 
sit on the top of a tree fastened by a rope to the ground. VV'hen 
the rope was let go, they were shot up into the air. Finally. 
Pan6 appeared, and took her place b}' Hutu’s side on the tree. 
When the rope was freed, it caught in the creepers far above, up 
which Hutu escaped with her to earth (Clarke, Maori I'ales, 
1896, p. Iff.; cf. p. 126 for a story of a chief who went to Reinga 
to recover his dead wife). In Melanesia such stories are com¬ 
mon. A woman descended to Panoi to see her dead brother, 
first giving herself a ‘ death-like smell.’ She was supposed to be 
a ghost, and conversed with her brother, who bade her touch 
no food there lest she should be permanently detained. Again, 
a wizard, descending in the spirit, took with him a man who 
wished to recover his wife. He begged her to return, but she 
said it was impossible, and gave him an armlet for remembrance. 
He seized her hand, and tned to drag her away, but it came off 
and her body fell asunder, for in Panoi ghosts have a substantial 
frame (Ck)drington, pp. 227 f., 286). For other S. Pacific tales, 
see Bastian, Allerlei aut Volks- und Menschenkunds, 1.8, 111 ff. 

At higher levels these tales are told of gods, and 
have become myths. In early Japanese mythology 
the goddess called ‘ the Female-who-invites ’ died 
and went to Yomi, or Hades. Her brother-husband, 
the Male-who'invites, followed her there and invited 
her to come back. She told him ho had come too 
late, as she had eaten of the food of Hades, but that 
she would consult its deities. Meanwhile he was 
not to look at her. Impatient at her absence, he 
it one of the teeth of his comb and found her rot¬ 
ting. He thus put her to shame, and she sent the 
Ugly Female 01 Hades to pursue him ; but he 
stayed her by casting articles behind him which 
changed to food, which she stopped to eat.® She 
then sent the Thunder Deities and warriors in 

E ursuit, but he smote them. Finally, she pursued 
im herself, but he blocked the way witli a great 
rock. The goddess is now the (ireat Deity of 
Hades {Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, Suppl. to TASJ 
X. [1883] 34 ff.). 

In Babylonia, the poem describing the Descent 
of Istar into Aralu, or Hades, contains elements of 
ancient origin, and presents several problems for 
lolution. Istar demands entrance to ‘ the land 
whence there is no return.’ She has come to weep 
over heroes who have left wives, over wives taken 
Tom husbands, and over the only son (Taramuz) 
taken away before his time. By order of Allatu, she 
is stripped of her dress and ornaments at each of the 
seven gates, and then struck with disease. There is 
now desolation on earth, life dies away, and the 
gods lament her disappearance. Ea creates Ud- 
Tishu-namir, and sends him U) AraM to demand 
he Water of Life as a preliminary to the release 
f Istar. Allatu is compelled to cause Istar to be 
iprinkled with it. She is led back, and at each 
:ate her clothing and ornaments are restored to 
ler. The story, as connected with Tammuz, must 
lave described his restoration by means of the life- 
:iving water at the in.stance of Istar, come in quest 
f him—an incident enacted in the Tammuz ritual, 
lut this is not set forth in the poem, though there 
s an obscure reference to Tammuz at the end, in 
-he form of ritual directions to mourners, to whom 
be poem appears to have been addressed. Pure 
ater is to be poured out for Tammuz. The poem 
3 it stands may have been derived from two 
nyths, one telling how Istar rescued Tammuz 
rom the dead (since his restoration was annually 
1 Cf. the Greek myth of Protesilaus and Laomedia. 

2 This is the 3farc/i«n formula of the Transformation Flight, 
Iready mat with in a Maori instance, $ a. 
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celebrated), the other tellinj^ of the rescue of Istar 
from Hades at the intervention of the gods. The 
present poem bears more abundant traces of the 
latter myth than of the former, though it also 
hints at a descent for purposes of rescue ; Istar 
descends violently, and threatens to break down 
the gates (see lalhot, TSBA iii. 118 lb; Sayce, 
Rel. of the Ancient Bab., 1887, p. 221 it ; Jastrow, 
Bel. of Bah. and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 563 ff., 
588 f.; see ERE ii. 315^). The recovery of Tammuz 
by Istar is also suggested by the fact that there 
was a (Ireek myth telling how Aphrodite (Istar) 
went down to ifades to redeem Aaonis (Tammuz) 
from Persephone {Apol. of Aristides, § 11). At the 
sanctuary of the Syriac Aphrodite sexual relations 
with the priestesses representing her were believed 
to ransom one from Hades, as Adonis had Ijecn 
freed from it (Eiiseb. Vita Const, iii. 55 ; Boiisset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gdttingen, 1907, p. 
72). 

The so-called prayer of a Navaho shaman has a certain like¬ 
ness to the istar myth. It is a kind of prayer-spell, <le8crihinp 
the action of the gods as the shaman desires them to act. He 
fears his soul may be detained by sorcery in the under world. 
The war-gods are therefore to descend and rescue it from the 
‘ underground witch.’ They pass gate after gate, sentinel after 
sentinel, of the lower world, by magical means, and there And 
the suppliant's soul. Returning through chamber after cham¬ 
ber, they bring it back to him, so that ‘ the world before me is 
restored in beauty’ (Matthews, Amer. Anthrup., Ib88, i.). 

The Greeks had several descent-myths, that of 
Orpheus being the best known, thanks to Vergil’s 
version. After the dt^ath of Eurvdice her image 
haunted him, until he detenninecl to seek her in 
Hades. He descended there, and the sweet notes 
of his lyre enchanted its denizens. Pluto and 
Persephone were moved to pity. Eiirydice would 
be restored on one condition—that Orpheus should 
precede her and not look back till they arrived on 
earth. Just before reaching the fatal limit, his 
love overcame him. He looked round and lost her 
for ever (Verg. Georg, iv. ; Pans. ix. 30. 4-6; 
Apollodorus, i. 3. 2). 

The Orphic poem Kara^owriv «i«’AtSov has not survived, but 
It may have had for subject the descent of Orpheus. Foucart 
thinks it was a ritual poem containing instructions for the dead 
In Hades, like the Orphic tablets engraved on sheets of gold,and 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead (liecherches sur I’origins et la 
nature des myntiree d'Eleusit, Paris, 1896, p. 7; cf. also 
Dieterlch, yekpia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 128 ff.). 

Dionysos, as certain myths taught, was also said 
to have descended to Hades to bring hack Semele, 
and, according to local Argive tradition, he de¬ 
scended through the Alcyonian lake, Polymnus 
having shown him the way. His return from 
Hades was annually celebrated there, and in all 
probability the mytli had become fused with that 
of his resurrection (Pans. ii. 31. 2, 37. 5 ; Apollod. 
iii. 5. 3). Another myth told how Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetiis, having willingly died in his 
stead, was delivered by Herakles, who, seeing the 

S ief of her husband and people, descended to 
ades to rescue her from death. In a variant of 
the myth, Persephone was her rescuer (Apollod. 
1. 9. 15 ; Hyginus, Fab. 50 ; Eurip. Alcestis). An¬ 
other myth—the subject of a lost poem of Hesiod 
—related that Theseus agreed to assist Pirithoos 
in carrying ofl Persephone from Hades, They 
descended there, but, according to one versmn, 
were outwitted; for, expecting to receive gifts, Ihcv 
sat do^vTi on the chair of Forgetfulness, to which 
they were held fast by coils of sernents. Herakles 
caused the release of one or both when he descended 
to fetch Cerberus (Pans. ix. 31. 5, x. 29. 2; and for 
a euhemerized version, see i. 17. 4, and Plot* J^hes. 
31, 35 ; Efdt. Vat. ex Apollod. Bibl., ed. Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1891, pp. 58, 155 11.). Cf. also the myth 
of Castor and Pollux. For the Pythagorean de¬ 
scent, see Rohde, 456; Dieterich, 129. 

In Scandinavian mythology descent-myths are 
sonnected with BaldePs death. Hermodr offered to 


descend to Hel to recover Balder. Taking Odin’s 
horse, he travelled for nine days through dark 
valleys till he reached the river Gjoll, crossed by a 
bridge covered with gold and guarded by Modgiidr. 
After some delay she permitted him to cross, and 
at last he reached the place of the dead and saw 
Balder. He begged Hela to permit Baldcr’s return, 
but she made his relea.se conaitional upon all things 
mourning his loss. Hermodr obtained Balder’s ring 
as a token of remembrance, and returned to the 
gods. All things were begged to mourn, and all 
did so save the witch Thok ( = Loke), who said she 
would weep with dry eyes and Hela would keep her 
>rey (Dasent, Prose or Younger Edda, Stockholm, 
842 ; see also § 4 ). 

In Hindu mythology a descent-myth is told of 
Krsna, who went to the kingdom of Yama and 
demanded the dead son of his pupil Sandipani. 
After having conquered Yama in light, he accom¬ 
plished his puri)Ose {llarivaih^a, v. 4913 ff., in 
Scherman, p. 64). Not quite parallel, hut show¬ 
ing the possibility of rescuing a dead person from 
Hades, is the .story of Yama’s marriage to Vijaya. 
He cautioned her not to go near the southern part 
of hi.s domain ; but curiosity tempted her, and 
there she saw the wicked, including ner mother, in 
torments. She told Yama she would leave him 
unless he consented to release her mother, but this 
took place only after the due performance of cer¬ 
tain ceremonies (Wilkins, Hindu Myth.'^, Calcutta, 
1900, p. 83 f.). In a Tibetan Buddhist legend, Maud- 
j'aly’ayana learns from his father that his mother 
18 in hell. At once he sets out, and descends 
deeper and deeper. The doors open before him, and 
none of the demons opposes him. When he finally 
discovers her, he offers to take her place ; but this 
is refused. Finally, Buddha is appealed to, and he 
visits hell, with the result that all the sorrowing 
beings are re-born in heaven. The mother is still 
subjected, for her sins, to certain torments; but, 
at the exhortation of her son, she feels shame, and 
advances by re-birth till she reaches tlie god-region 
where her husband is (Scherman, 80 ff. ; and for a 
Chinese parallel, Edkins, Chinese Buddhism^ 1880, 
p. 225 ff.). In a Chinese tale the Buddhist Lo Pah, 
on passing into paradise at death, realized that his 
mother wsis in hell. He at once descended there, 
and by his virtues and intercessions succeeded in 
rescuing her (Asiat. Journal, xxxi. [1840] 211). 

4 . Descent to obtain a boon, etc.—Some ex¬ 
amples from the lower culture may be cited first. 
In an Eskimo tale a man, to obtain luck, is advised 
by his mother to raise a stone and descend through 
the opening to the under world, where he will 
receive a piece of sealskin which will ensure good 
luck (KinK, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1875, 

. 461). In an Ainu story a youth defrauded of 

is heritage went to Hades to get his father’s help. 
He arrived at a village and saw his father, but (in 
accordance with Ainu belief) could not make him¬ 
self heard by the spirit until he entered another 
spirit and spoke through him. His father told 
him he had left him a share, and with this in¬ 
formation he returned to earth, and his brother 
assigned a portion to him (Batchelor, Ainu of 
Japan, 1892, p. 228). The Esthonian epic relates 
how its hero found, in the cave leading to Hades, 
three girls who enabled him by magic to overcome 
Sarvik, its lord. Later he penetrated farther and 
reached the gates of Porgii (Hades), where its 
hosts advanced to meet him at a river of pitch 
crossed by a bridge. He defeated them, conquered 
Sarvik once more, and returned to earth with his 
treasures (Kirby, Hero of Esthonia, 1895, i. 100 , 
124). In the Finnish Kalevala its hero Whina- 
moinen, after long travel through a forest, induced 
the maiden who acta the part of Charon to ferry 
him over to Tuonela (Hades), where he desired to 
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learn certain magic words from its wise lord. By 
avoiding the beer of Tuonela he was able to return 
and describe on earth the horrors he had seen 
(Schiefner, Kaltwala^ Helsingfors, 1852, rune 16). 
A Japanese myth tells how the deity Oho-na-niochi 
went to Hades to seek counsel of its lord, whose 
daughter he married. The lord of Hades tried to 
compass his death by setting him tasks, but, after 
help from his wife and a friendly mouse, he finally 
escaped with the treasures of the god, and forced 
him to give the advice he sought (Aston, 106; 
Ko-ji-kiy 71ft’.). This myth of descent includes 
some common Mdrchen formuhe. Herodotus (ii. 
12 *2) relates an Egyptian story of Khampsinitus 
(Ramses in.) to the elVect that he descended to 
Hades and played at dice with Demeter (Isis), 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, and that he 
ascended, bringing with him as a gift from her a 
napkin of gold. 

This tale is not corroborated from the monuments or texts. 
Possibly it is a distorted form of the myth of Thoth’s winning 
the five days of the epact from the moon at a game of dice (Plut. 
de Isid. 12). Sayce suggests that the myth may have been 
affixed to the name of Ramses in consequence of a representa¬ 
tion on his temple of his playing at dice with a woman (Ancient 
Emp. of the Kant, 188.S, p. 92). The dead played at a game 
with counters, and the story of Setne tells how, having 
descended into the tomb of Neneferkapt.ah in order to obtain 
his magic'al book, he played a game at draughts with him and 
was beaten, but eventually escaped with it by magical means 
(tJrittith, 1311.). 

A Hindu myth in the Katha-Upanishad tells 
how Nacliiketaa, delivered by his father to death, 
remained without food in the kingdom of Yama, 
who granted him fulfilment of three wishes. 
Nachiketas then desired his restoration to life and 
reconciliation to his father, the knowledge of the 
sacrificial fire, and the knowledge of the nature of 
death. Yama otfered him gifts if he would forego 
the last wish, hut he was insistent and it was 
granted to him (Oldenberg, Buddha^ London, 1882, 
p. 55). The visit of Odysseus to the shades to 
inquire of the ghost of Tiresias {Od, xi.), and the 
descent of Aineas to speak with his father 
Anchise8(.^7^n. vi.), are well-known poetic examples 
of seeking a boon from the world of the dead. 
The myth of Psyche, related by Apuleius in his 
Metamorphosesf tells how, among the tasks exacted 
of her before she recovered Eros, was that of going 
down to Hades to bring back from Persephone a 
box of beauty. Through innumerable perils, and 
sustained by the love of Eros, she succeeded and 
returned to earth, where she opened the box, to 
find, not beauty, but a deadly sleep. The myth of 
the descent of Herakles to bring tno dog Cerberus 
from Hades (one of tlie labours exacted by Eurys- 
theus) is mentioned by Homer, who says that 
Hermes and Athene escorted him (Od. xi. 626, 
II. viii. 367). But the myth was later amplified, 
and we learn how he descended by the entrance 
near Cape Tmnarum. After many exploits, in¬ 
cluding tlie liberation of Theseus, he demanded^r- 
mission from Pluto to carry off the hound. This 
was wanted provided he did it without weapons. 
On the shore of Acheron he met Cerberus, and, 
seizing him by the throat, ascended with him to 
earth, showed him to Eurystheus, and then re¬ 
turned with him to Hades (Apollod. ii. 6. 12). 

Those who have seen a parallel between the 
labours of Herakles and the adventures of the Bab. 
Gilgames, and a possible derivation of the former 
from the latter, point to the likeness between the 
journey of Herakles to Hades and that of Gilgames 
beyoncl the limits of the world, through dangers 
and darkness, across the ocean and the Waters 
of Deat>i (probably connected with the River of 
Death in AraMy or Hades), to the paradise of Ut- 
napistim, that he might learn from him the 
secret of immortality (Sayce, Bel. of Anc. Egypt 
find Bah., 1902, pp. 436ff., 446; ilBE ii. 316*; 


Ja.strow, 516). In another Bab. myth, the pur¬ 
pose of whicli may have been to show how a god 
superseded the ancient goddess of Hades, a conflict 
having arisen between the gods and Eresh-kigal, 
goddess of Hades, Nergal was chosen to descend to 
the under world. He arrived there, passed through 
gate after gate (fourteen in all), dragged the goddess 
from her throne, and would have slain her. But she 
begged for mercy, and offered to become his wife 
and to give him dominion in Hades, which he 
accepted (Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafelfund von 
El-Amarna, Berlin, 1891, iii. 164; Sayce, 288, 
428). 1 

In Scandinavian myth, Odin, in order to discover 
the cause of Balderas evil dreams, rode down to 
Niflhel, till he reached the hall where mead was 
standing brewed for Balder. He roused the Sibyl 
from her barrow by 8 j)ell 8 , and learned from her 
the tidings of Bafder’s fate (Vigfusson-Powell, 
i. 181 tf.). For Celtic myths of visits to the under 
world (or to Elysium) to obtain the gifts of 
civilization, see Blest, Abode of the (Celtic), § 7 . 
Manda^an mytholo^ presents an interesting myth 
of the descent of Hibil Ziwfi,, before the creation 
of the world, to the lower realms, in order to fore¬ 
stall the revolt of their rulers against the powers 
of light. He descends in the might of the great 
Raza (an embodiment of the mysterious Name) to 
the seven worlds of darkness (not, of course, the 
regions of the dead). 

In each world to which he descends he remains for many 
thousands of years, unknown to and unseen by its lord. 
Finally he reaches the seventh and lowest world, and speaks to its 
lord, the giant Krun. Kruu partially swallows him, but Ilibll 
cuts his inwards to pieces and is disgorged, and obtains from 
him a pass and seal*ring by which the might of the opposing 
demon will be brought to nought. Then he ascends, sealing 
the doors of each world so that none can pass through. In the 
fourth world he takes the form of its ruler an(i obtains by <'raft 
the MenirA and Oemr&, the strength of the world of darkness. 
By a similar change of form he learns the secrets of the third 
world, and obtains its magic mirror. Then he leaves it, taking 
with him Ruha, daughter of its lord, pregnant with Ur, the 
demon who is to opi) 08 e the worlds of light. Finally, after 
sealing all the doors of the worlds, he returns to the light 
kingdom, and is hailed with joy. The remainder of the myth 
describes his repeated unseen visits to the imprisoned Kuh& 
and Ur, his robbing Ur of his magic-al talismans, and his final 
overpowering of him (Brandt, Mand, Schri/ten, Gottingen, 1893, 
p. 138ff.). The story is full of well-known folk-tale formul®, 
and, while the descent through seven worlds recalls that of IStar, 
the main incident is baaed on that of Marduk’s strife with the 
dragon of chaos, Tiam&t (cf. Brandt, Mand. ReL, Leipzig, 1889, 
p. 182). Another myth relates how MandS, dTIayye descends to 
the lower worlds and conquers Ruhk and Ur. Afterwards Ruh& 
and her sons assemble on Mt. Carmel and plan a revolution 
against the powers of light. M&nda appears among them in 
their own form, whereupon they desire to make him their ruler. 
He agrees on condition that they reveal to him the secrets of 
their mysteries. When they have done this, he manifests him¬ 
self in his true form and overpowers them (Brandt, Mand. Rel. 
34, 88; Norberg, Codex Nasarceus, 1816-6, i. 223). 

For a Buriat instance of descent to seek a boon, 
see ERE iii. 9*, and for a Quiche niytli of two 
heroes descending? and overcoming the fords of the 
under world, ib. 308*. 

5. Descent out of curiosity.— This motive is 
occasionally met with. In an Ainu example a 
youth, learning that a certain cave led to Hades, 
entered it, and, after passing through darkness, 
found himself in a beautiful land where he saw 
many of his friends and relatives. On his return 
he met a spirit descending, which proved to be 
that of a dear friend who had justTdied (Batchelor, 
226 ; cf. a variant in Chamberlain, A ino Folk-tales, 
1888, p. 42, where the visitor is ignominiously 
treatea and never wishes to see Hades again). 
Several Norse tales, reminiscent of earlier pagan 
beliefs, describe the adventures of mortals wno set 
out to seek the Land of Living Men, part of the 
older under world (for these see Blest, Abode OF 
THE [Teutonic], § 4 ; and for Ainer. Ind. instance, 
ERE iii. 230*). 

1 Jastrow (686) thinks that it may originally have been told 
<A Nergal that, like Tarnmuz, he was carried o^into Hades. 
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6 . Descent to frw the damned.-The freeine of 
a so^ in pain in Hades has already been founS in 
Hindu instances, rin.s idea, as ivell as that of the 
general release of the damned or the amelioration 
of their tortures, is a natural outgrowth of existing 
legends of rescue from Hades, but it occurs mainly 
in Eastern instance.s. Several myths of this kind 
are found in Hindu and Buddhist mytholo'^’v 

^ hell, as he 

enters, the darkness flios away, and the damned whom he 
desires to free experience an unexpected hapiiineJs He en- 

help of Brahma, to whose will Yania bows and leaves Kavana 
victor. In the Mahabh&rata (xvii. 3-xviii 4) Yudhisthirtt^in 

W beseeches the gods 

fs.m ? ^ nlv ^ ‘ 'Vhat is heaven wiiLut 

them? Only where they are is my heaven.' He is conducted 
'hT ;T a cool wind arises and the torments 

cease. He refuses to leave hell, since his pre.sence makes its 
denizens happy. Now the gods appear, and he learns that all 
he has undergone is but a trial of his faith. For a desf-ent of 
Vi^nu with similar results to the damned, see Dubois, Uhidu 
Marmers, Oxford, 1HJ)7, p. 700. In other cases, those who have 
transgressed slightly and are sent to hell suffer only for¬ 
mally because of their virtues, and are given an opportunity 
to free the damned, «.y. Janaka in the Padma/*umna(WUso£l. 
JliAo V. 295). ' 


In the Lalita Vistara, at several moments of Buddha’s 
existonce—when he descends from heaven, on his Journey to 
Bodhimapfja, and at Benares—a marvellous liglit is said to have 
projected from his body which lit up by its splendour the 
3000 worlds, caused all evil, suffering, and fear to ce.ose and 
filled all beings with joy. This extended even to the hell Avichi, 
the re^on of the pretaa^ and the kingdom of Yarna. Darkness 
was dissipated, and all beings there suffering from thirst and 
hunger, or other torment, found themselves free from pain 
and were filled with great joy. At Buddha’s birth he prophesies 
that, in order to destroy the fires of hell, he will cause the rain 
from the great cloud of the law to fall, and all beings there will 
be glad. At that moment the sufferings of all in Avichi and the 
kingdom of Yama were appeased (f.al, Vist. 61, 240, 257, 341, 
79, 80, in AMG, vol. vl., Paris, 1884). The North Buddhist 
legend of Avalokite^vara, ' he who shows the damned the way 
to Nirvana,’ furnishes a striking instance of this group of 
descent-stories. It W'as said in the Saddharma-Pu'^<}anka(c. 24) 
that he would bring all misery to an end, including the tor- 
ments of Yaina's kingdom. To effect this, he visits the hell 
Avichi as a glorious prince clad in light, and frees the victims 
from their pains. Mild air takes the place of flames, the 
cauldron of boiling water in which men suffer bursts, and the 
•ea of fire becomes a pool with lotus flowers. Hell becomes a 

G lace of joy, and Yama shows him reverence. The saving work 
I pursued in the city of the pretas, where Avalokite^vara 
frees its denizens from torments and, granting the gift of right 
knowledge to the damned, leads them as Bc^hisattvas to the 
Sukhavati world (Cowell, JFh vi. fl873] 222 ff.; for a Tibetan 
legend of a similar kind, see Rockhill, Land of the Lainas^ 
1891, p. 831 f.). In a Chinese Buddhist myth, the soul of the 
goddess Kwanyin visits hell in trance, and by her invocation of 
Amitabha a rain of flowers falls, the implements of torments 
break, hell is changed to Paradise, and the damned return to 
earth. The lords of hell desire to hear this mighty prayer, and 
their wish is granted on the stipulation that all souls attain to 
redemption. At this point she awakes from her trance (Eitel, 
Three Lect. on Bud., 1871, p. 81; de Groot, A MO xl. [1886] 188ff.). 
In a Tibetan myth, as soon as a new Tathagata descends to the 
under world and sounds the mussel-trumpet ( = proclamation of 
the sacred doctrine), all who hear its sound are saved and go to 
the heaven Tupita (Scherman, 66 , note 2). 

In other instances the belief in metempsychosis is utilized to 
show the experiences of the narrator in a former state. While 
in hell, a Brahman experiences a sudden cessation of torture 
and a joy as of paradise. This Is caused by the arrival of a 
kinj^, Vipa^chit, who has committed a small fault. Having 
expiated it, he is bidden to go to heaven ; but the damned beg 
him to remain as his presence relieves their miseries. Yama 
and Indra beg him to go, but he demands that his virtues may 
ransom sinners from hell. He is raised to a higher state, and 
the narrator and others in|holl attain a new existence free from 
torture (Mdrka'o.ijeya Purdxta^ xiii ff., in Scherman, 38ff.). 

In later Judaism similar ideas were current, 
fiometimos in connexion with the Messiah. Thus 
in Bereshith Rahba^ regarding the appeapnee of 
Messiah at the gates of Gehinnom, it is said : 

‘ But, when they that are bound, they that are in Gehinnom, 
saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to receive him, 
saying. He will lead us forth from this darkness, as it is said 
(Hos 1314), “ I vvill redeem them from hell, from death I will set 
them free,” and so says Isaiah (86^0) “ The ransomed of the Lord 
will return and come to Zion." By “Zion” is to be understood 
Paradise ; and in another passage, “ This is that which stands 
written. We shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When ? When the 
captives climb up out of hell, with the Shechinah at their head 
(Weber 868 ; Bertholdt, Christologia Judeeorum, Erlangen, 
1811, p. 170 ff.). 

In Yalkut Shim'oni the godless are rescued from 


hell by the righteo\is dead and pass to eternal life, 
whiie in the Zahar the righteous or the patriarchs 
are said to descend to hell to rescue sinners from 
the place of torment (Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
H&iU, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 77, 184; Weber 2 , 343). 

Ijater Muhammadan theology describes how the 
righteous souls intercede for their brethren de¬ 
tained on the bridge which passes through hell to 
Paradise. They are sent to hell to see if any 
there have faith, and finding such they bring tfiem 
out. These are then washed in the Water of Life 
and admitted to Paradise {JThSt vi. [1904] 35 ). 

^ In Gnosticism (save in the case of Marcion [Iren. adv. Haer. 
I. 27. 3]) the descent of Christ to Hades (see next art.) is trans¬ 
formed, and shows the Influence of pagan myths of a deliverer. 
Tlie Divine -rEon descends not to Hades, but to the dark earth- 
world to conquer the world rulers and to spoil them of spiritual 
souls imprisoned in bodies. As He passes through the spheres 
of the heavens He is invisible, or takes the form of tliese rulers, 
and so deceives them or robs them of their might (Iren, i! 
23.3, i. 30. 12 ; Hippol. viii. 10 ; cf. Ascensianof Isaiah, lO^-Hiy)! 
Through Gnosticism the later form of the orthodox descent 
idea, especially in the tradition of the binding of Satan, may 
have received a pagan colouring. Gnosticism knew also of a 
descent of the Divine Eon out of the Pleroma to rescue the 
fallen So^ihia (Iren. i. 4. 1 f.), and, in the teaching of the Valen- 
tinian Thoodotus, He, on His return from earth, transfers the 
souls of the vigiitoous in the ‘place of rest' to a higher region, 
the place of Sophia (Clem. Alex. Excerpts ex Theod. c. 18). 

In various Christian documents the idea of the transference 
of souls from the place of punishment to a place of bliss, at the 
prayer of saints on earth, is found, e.g. Acta of Paul and 
Theda, 5 28; Passio Perpetuce, 3 7; and Teat, if Abraham, 
5 14. In the Apocatypaea of Paul and of the Virgin, in which 
they visit hell, they and the angels and saints pray for remis¬ 
sion of tortures to the lost. Cnrist descends and announces 
that on the Lord’s day or on the day of Pentecost this will be 
g^ranted. 

7 . Ill many European folk-tales a visit is paid by 
a mortal ( 1 ) to a subterranean fairy-land to rescue 
a stolen person, to capture a treasure, etc., or ( 2 ) 
to a land below the earth or the sea ruled by a 
mysterious personage. The subterranean land is 
doubtless a reminiscence of the old pagan under 
world, and the submarine region the old mythic 
world of sea-divinitics {CF 44; Scott, Minstrelsy, 
1839, p. 195 f.; Wright, 85, 87). Folk-tales also 
recount visits to the (Christian hell, where the 
visitor usually outwits the devil (Le Braz, ii. 337 ; 
Dottin, Contes et Uyendes d^Irlande, 1901, p. 164; 
Larrainie, W, Irish Folk Tales, 1893, p. 188). 

8 , The tabu regarding not eating the food of 
Hades has been found in several of the tales and 
myths cited, and it also occurs in stories of visits 
to fairy-land, as well as in many other myths and 
eschatological beliefs, 

Pluto secretly makes Persephone eat seven seeds of a pome¬ 
granate, and she is then bound to him in Hades (Horn, ilymn 
to Dem. 899). In Egyptian belief the dead who ate and drank 
the food and water offered them by a goddess could not re¬ 
turn without special permission (Maspero, JEtudea de myth, ig., 
Paris, 1893, ii. 226). On the Orphic tablets buried with the de^, 
they are bidden to avoid a certain well in Hades (Dieterich, 86 ). 
Those who visit Yama’s kingdom as guests are bidden not to eat 
hia food (Muir, Orig. Shr. Texts, 1858-72, v. 320). For Teutonic 
instances, see ERE ii. 709'>, and for a Chinook example, 
lil. 6026. The same tabu applies to the visitor to Fairy-land, 
the classic example being found in the ballad of Thomas of 
Errildoune. See also Tylor, ii. 47ff. Scott, in ‘Wandering 
Willie’s Tale,’ Redcjauntlet, ch. 12, speaks of the visitor to hell 
refusing ‘ the devil’s arles, for such was the offer of meat and 
drink.’ 

The result of breaking the tabu—detention in 
Hades, etc.—is derived from primitive and savage 
notions regarding food. To eat the food of a strange 
tribe establishes kinship with them (see Covenant). 
Hence to eat the food of gods, ghosts, or fairies 
makes the eater one with them, and he must 
remain with them (cf. the Bab. myth of Adapa 
[Jastrow, 550]; the ‘Navajo Mountain Chant’ 
[Mathews, 6 ItBEW, 1887, in which the hero is 
forbidden to eat animals’ food lest he become an 
animal]; Parker, More Austr, Legendary Talcs, 
1898, p. xi, where the native belief is rioted that 
for a child to touch fungus growing on trees is to 
make him liable to be spirited away by ghosts). 

The tabu imposed on Orpheus—not to look ^ck 
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— is frequently found both in ritual and magic 
especially in imder-world rites (see Cross-roads} 
and may be explained by the idea that man ma; 
not gaze with impunity on what pertains to ; 
supernatural nlane, lest it harm him or force him 
to join the unaer-world ghosts. 

Litbrattrb.—E. J. Becker, Cont. to Comparativt Study Oj 
ths Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell^ Baltimore, 1899; P 
de Felice, UAutre Monde, mythes et Ugendes. Paris, 1906 
Labitte, ‘La Divine Coiu^dio avant Dante,’ RDM, ith ser. 
xxxi. 730; J. Monnier, La DetcenU aux enfers : itude di 
pentode relig., d'art, et de litUraturOj Paris, 1906; L. Scherman 
Materialen zur Gesch. der ind. Visxonalitteratur, I^ipziof, 1892 
E. B. Tylor, Prim. CtUt.*, 1903, ch. 13; J. A. Macdulloch, 
Early Christian Visions of the Otker'World, Edinburgh, 1912. 
See also the literature cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Christ’s).—!. Sum¬ 
mary.—The Descensus Christi ad inferos is an 
article in the doctrinal tradition of the entire 
Christian Church, but the several main divisions 
of the Church, viz. the Eastern or ‘ Orthodox ’ (§ 2 ), 
the Roman Catholic (§ 3 ), the Lutheran (§ 4 ), and 
the Reformed Churches (§ 5 ), diller greatly from 
one another in their Confessional interpretations 
of the doctrine. Moreover, while in IVotestantisrn 
generally the older views have in modern times 
been abandoned, yet not a few theologians have 
essayed to interpret the doctrine on fresh lines 
(§ 6). These attemj)ts at reconstruction, it is 
true, fail to find justilication either in Scripture 
(§ 7 ) or in early Church tradition (§ 8 ). Neverthe¬ 
less, the idea of the Descensus is well worthy of 
our interest, as its original meaning, which is not 
identical with any of the Confessional views (§ 9), 
is bound up with certain fundamental conceptions 
in the primitive Chri.stian interpretation of Chris¬ 
tianity, and probably asserts itself here and there 
in the NT as a presupposition in the minds of the 
writers (§ xo). The endeavour to trace the idea 
to influences from non-Christian religions is thus 
quite unwarranted (§ ii). The Descensus belongs 
in fact to a grouj) of primitive Christian con¬ 
ceptions which are inseparable from views then 
current but now abandoned, and which accordingly 
can now be appraised only in a historical sense, 
i.e. as expressions of Christian beliefs which, while 
adequate enough for their time, have at length 
become obsolete (§ 12 ). 

2 . The doctrine in the Greek Church. —In the 
Greek, or rather the Eastern or ‘ Orthodox * 
Churches the two wrongly so-called Ecumenical 
Creeds which contain the clause *descendit ad 
inferos,’ viz. the Symbolum Apostolicum and the 
Symbolum AthanasianuTUf are not recognized, 
wnile their own Creed, the so-called Nicceno-Con’ 
stantinopolitanum —the third of the ‘ Ecumenical ’ 
Symbols—makes no mention of the Descensus, 
This explains why even the more elaborate cate¬ 
chetical manuals emanating from these Churches 
sometimes ignore the doctrine altogether {e.g, 
Konstantinos, Athens, 1868, p. 46 f.). 

None the less, however, is the Descensus an element 
in the Eastern tradition. Even discounting the 
testimony of the Confessio orthodoxa of Petrus 
Mogilas (i. 49 [Kiramel, Libri symbolici ecclesiae 
orientalis, Jena, 1843, p. 118 f.]), and the wholly 
unauthoritative Confessio Metrophanis Critopuli 
(Kimmel, Appendix libror. symbol, etc., Jena, 
1850, pp. 73-76), which both show a leavening of 
Western thought, and whose statements regarding 
the Descerisiis, therefore, may have been framed 
under that influence, we have the less questionable 
evidence of genuinely Eastern Church catechisms 
of the present dav, as also of recent expositions of 
the Eastern theology.^ 

1 Cf. Philaret, Longer Catechism, quest. 21S-216, in Biblio¬ 
theca symbolica, ed. P. Schaflf, ii. (New York, 1890) 477 f. ; 
Bernardakis, 'lepA Karyipjtri^, Constantinople, 1872, p. 122; 
Kalliphron, 'Op$6ioios lepa Karrixri<rif, Constantinople, 1880, 
p. 68; Macaire (Makarios), Thiologit dogmatique orthodoxe; 


In the * Orthodox ’ tradition the Descensfis, ^ sl% 
’'Albov KddoSos (Androutsos, p. 211), is universally 
regarded as an act of the soul of Jesus, occurring 
during the interval in which His body rested in 
1 the tomb, and belonging to the munus regium — 
His soul, however, still maintaining its unity with 
the Godhead or Logos. Other elements universally 
recognized are the triumph of Christ ‘over Hades,’ 
or ‘over death,’ which ensued as a result of Hi« 
Descensus, His preaching of salvation in Hades, 
and His deliverance of certain spirits held captive 
there. Moreover, it is only in appearance that 
there is some dubiety as to the persons to whom 
Christ preached and brought deliverance (cf. 
Androutsos); for such dubiety arises purely from 
consideration of the difficult passage in 1 Peter, 
which, together with Ac 2^, Eph 4®, and other 
texts, is usually cited as the Scripture authority 
for the doctrine ; and it is agreed uy all—even by 
Metrophanes Critopulos (cf. p. 75 : e/s avrbv ijSt) 
iria-redcraa-iu )— that the tradition limits the deliver¬ 
ance effected by Christ to the OT saints who 
believed in the Messiah. Nay, Makarios duly 
rejects as unwarranted every attempt to widen 
this limit, and Androutsos, in whose judgment the 
‘ most probable' hypothesis is that the deliverance 
was restricted to the OT saints, states explicitly : 
Ka66\ov 5b 7) Sd^a, Sri ibrdpxft sal gerd Odvarov 
iiruTTpoipTj xal (Tumjpla, irpoaspotjei irpbs rdf 06geXiu>6eif 
'ou XpuTTiavLopov dXrjdeta^ (p. 211). 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that the 
Orthodox’ tradition shows here some anihiguity 
and inconsistency. This arises from the prevailing 
views regarding the destiny of the soul after death. 
As regards the state of the soul in the period 
between the particular judmnent which follows 
immediately upon death and the universal judg¬ 
ment at the Last Day, the theology of the Eastern 
Church, when not dealing with the Descensus, 
recognizes two alternatives: the souls of the dead 
dther enter a provisional state of salvation, viz. 
f^aradise (Lk 23'*^), Abraham’s bosom (Lk 16'*^), or 
-he Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 25®^, Lk 13“, 2 J’i 4^®, 

2 P Pb ; or they go to the provisional place of 
punishment, i.e. Hades (Lk 16-®), (jehenna (Mt 
| 22 . or ‘the furnace of fire’ (Mt 13**-®®), 
rom which there is a possible transition to 
Paradise before the Last Day. But, when the 
Descensus is expressly in Question, Hades is mani¬ 
festly regarded as the habitation of all departed 
spirits (cf. Kalliphron, p. 58: e/s rbv ’’Aibriv ijroi. 
rb KaroiKijn^piov dirdvruy tQv dir* alCbvos redveurrufs). 
Now, if Paradise be simply one of the sections of 
Hades, existing as such before Christ’s descent into 
the lower world, one fails to see what advantage 
or deliverance His action wrought for the OT 
saints. But, if it was the deliverance from Iladei 
which first secured the entrance of the saints of 
Id into Paradise, then the ‘ Abraham’s bosom ’ of 
Lik 16^ cannot be identical with the ‘Paradise’ 

)f Lk 23^, and we ask in vain what it really is. 
Finally, the union in Paradise mentioned in Lk 
23^ is assuredly not to be thought of as transient 
merely, for it is impossible to think of the glorified 
vhrist as remaining permanently in the provisional 
itate of salvation. 

3 . Roman Catholic doctrine.—These obscurities 
are avoided by the Roman Catholic doctrine (cf. 
Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlex.^, Freiburg, 1882-1903, 
d, 124-139, and the literature given there). The 
logma declaratum, it is true, is simply that 
vhrist—as is affirmed by the Apostolicum and the 
Athanasianum —‘ descendit ad inferos’ in the 
mterval between His burial and His resurrection, 
nd that in this Descensus His soul ‘ per se, non 
•er potentiam tan turn descendit’ {Cone. Senon., 

rad. par un Russe, Paris, 1869-60, ii. 195 ft.; Aadroutaoa 
Aoyfiariicri, Athens, 1907, pp. 211-214). 
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anni 1140; Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum'^^t 
Freiburg, 1908, no. 385). Tlie Symbol of the 
fourth Synod of Toledo (633) certainly supplements 
the stereotyped Article with a clause expressing 
the purpose of the Descent, viz. ‘ ut sanctos, qui 
ibidem tenebantur, erueret’ (Hahn, Bihliothek d. 
Symbol^t Breslau, 1897, p. 236), but that Symbol 
cannot be regarded as doctrinally binding upon 
the Catholic Church as a whole, while the Cate- 
chismus Bornanus, which deals very fully with 
the Descensus (i. 6 , quieat. 1-6), has only a ‘ high 
dogmatic, but no primary symbolic authority’ 
[iRrchenlex^. xi. 1055). There is, nevertheless, no 
manner of doubt that every Article in which the 
modem catechisms agree with the Catechismus 
Bornanus is to be claimed as Catholic doctrine in 
the sense of doqtna formate {ib. iii. 1884). Hence 
the oflicial Catliolic doctrine of the Descensus is 
as follows.^ 

The scene of the Descent is laid in the plcme 
‘in quo animae sanctomra ante Christi domini 
adventum excipiehantur ’ {Cat. Bom. i. 6 . 3), i.e. 
the forecourt of Hell (Deharbe, qu. 231, etc.), the 
limbus patrum (Simar, i. 538; Compendio, p. 79), 
or the sinus Abraluie (Lk 16^, Cat. Bom.t loc. cit.). 
For ‘ antequam Christus moreretur et resurgeret, 
coeli portae nemini unquam patuerunt’ (cf. He 9®'®; 
Cat. Bom., loc. cit. qu. 6 ). It was into \j\\\9, limbus 
patrum, accordingly, that Christ in His Spirit - 
not ‘ per potentiam tantum,’ but ‘ re et praesentia 
{Cat. Bom., loc. cit. qu. 4)—descended, in order to 
manifest His power and glory even in the under 
world (Deharbe, qu. 233. 2 ; Cat. Born., loc. cit. 
qu. 6 : * ereptis daemonum spoliis ’) and to comfort 
and deliver the souls of the just held captive there, 
i e. to take them to Heaven [Cat. Rom., loc. cit. 
qu. 3 and 6 ; Deharbe, qu. 233. 1, and 241). All 
this is probably clear enough to the laity; but 
the tlicologians of the Koman Catholic Church 
encounter dilhculties in regard to 
in the sepulchre, and the passages Lk 23«, Ac 1 , 
and 1 P 3^®^'. All Catholic theologians solve the 
first difficulty in the same way as the CaL Bom. 
with the help of Scholastic logic solves it: 

‘ChriBto Jam mortuo, ejus anima ad mferos ^eacendit iWque 


nuiuquam 

A’second difficulty arises from the 
Lk 23^ the place in which Christ tarried after His 
death and on the day of His 
‘ Paradise.’ Now. clear as is the distinction drawn 


• I'araaise. Now, clear as is the distinction dra^ 
hv many theologians, in harmony with the 
E?m., between Limbus (which involves no poena 
damni’ but only the ‘carentia visionis Dei [cf. 
loofs sTm Tub. 1902, i. 270] and in which 
accordim: to the Cat. Bom. {loc. cit. qu. 3], the 
fSrs^ sine uilo doloris sensu, beata reSemptioms 
sue sustentati, quieta habitatione fruebantur ) and 
tEe olhenna ^mnatorum 
less a part of the infen, of H®"- , 

vf 13^ Mmv timolofedans have done so wiUiout 

It. 338-403; J- n«harbe 

New York, and . Kath Kat. f. d. Diccese 

JSrstMrner Regensburg, 1004 , ^ Mainz, Mainz, 

Trier, Treves, 1888: I'aderho^^^^^derho^^ 1892; 

1886; Hath. KaL / ^^BeUhl d. hochunirdiijsUn 

Kat. d. hath. Religion, Rottffnburg, Freiburc, 

Herm Dr. K. J. v della 

1889; Cot. du dioc^ie de di Torino, Turin, 

dottrina erUtiana ad uso . nolotrne, 1902), Lehrb. 

1893; cf. Th. Hub. Simar Oo'^l-V 

A * «>“• 

Mainz, 1878, il. 92 f. 


between paradisus inferior and paradisus superior 
( = Heaven). The Cat. Bom., whose interpretation 
is adopted by KircJienlex.^ vi. 136 and Simar 
{Dogmatik, i. 638), expounds the matter more 

felicitously thus : ..... , 1 . 

‘ Christi aspectus clarissimani lucem ^ptivis attuUt, eorum* 
que aninms iinmensa laetitia j^audioque iinplovit; quibus etiam 
optatissimam beatitudinem, quae in Dei vimone oousistit, un- 
pertivit. Quo facto id comprobatum est, <iuod latroni pro- 
miserat illiu verbis Luo. 23, 43.’ u* u 

Here, accordingly, the limbus patrum, which 
after the liberation of the fathers is left absolutely 
empty, has, in virtue of Christ’s presence, become 
Paradise even before their departure—has been 
‘ transformed, so to speak, into a heaven ’ {Ki/rchen- 
lex.^ vi. 135). 

With this particular point, however, is con¬ 
nected a third difficulty. Christ did not ascend 
to Heaven till forty days after His departure from 
Limbus, and only then ‘ did He take with Him to 
Heaven’ the souls of the just whom He had 
liberated’ from that place (Deharbe, qu. 241). 
Wheic, then, were the souls of the fathers during 
these forty days? For attempts to answer this 
question the curious may be referred to Kircnen- 

lex.'^iyi. 136). r n • f d Ltt 

The greatest difficulty of all is presented by 
j p 46 ^^ This is not one of the passages 

traditionally cited in 

the usual fticla probantia are Ac 2 • • , ^ , 

Ro 10^ Mt 12^®, Hos 13'\(cf. 1 Co Sir 24“ 

pPenetrabo onines inferiores partes terrae, et 
inspiciam omnes dormientes, et illummabo omnes 
sperantes in Domino’), Zee 9“ ("lu quoque in 
sanguine testamenti tui emisisti vmetos tuos de 
lacu, in quo non est aqua’). Augustine, indeed, 
in a cel^rated letter {ad Evodium, Ap. clxiv., 
al. xeix. ; Migne, PL xxxiii. 709-718), which in 
many passages reads like a modern treatise on 
the Descensus, emphatically denies that the two 
Petrine passages bear upon the subject at all (op. 
cit. 6. 15, p. 716, and 7. 21, p. 717). He explains 
1 P as referring to a preaching of the pie- 
existent Christ to the contemporaries of Noah who 
were overwhelmed in their sins {loc. cit. o. it, 
p. 716), and applies 4» to a preaebing of the gosjMl 
in this life to the spiritually dead (7. 21, p. 717 f.). 
And this, or a similar, explanation is adopted, 
with approval, by many medueval theologians, 
including Thomas Aquinas, who writes {bumma, 

‘His qui In carcere conclusi erant viventes, scilicet in corpore 
mortSi qu^ est quasi quidara career aninme, spiritu suae 
SdnitatirvenlensVaedicavit per iuternas ‘Oui 

etiam externas admonitionea per ora justorum (cf. ib. . Q 
increduli fuerunt Noe praedicantv ). , . . , 

At present, however, the exegesis which—largely 
under the influence of Hundhausen (Das crstePonti- 
ficalschreiben des Apostel/ursten Petrus, M"”*- 
1873 )_ljnds most favour is that which makes the 
earlier passage (3>"-) refer to the Descensus. Ibe 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah, accordingly, 
are supposed to be mentioned onl;r by way of 
example, and the statement that Christ a preaching 

irtoEunder world wan vouchsafed oven to sudi 

unrepentant souls in the place of 
narrowed down to mean that His preaching was 
made known to the condemned without a »P®^’ 
Descensus to them at all, or, in other words, tl 
tl,o effects of the Descensus extendoil also to tne 
to^t fshnar i. 639 it, following Hundhausen 
n 350) Now this modification of the sense of 
1 P 3>»'- brings it into harmony with a view which 
Aquinas (Summa, 3. 62, 2c) had advanced without 

«.am e8.enti4m) Christu. in 
^ HViSJ^Iriferorum descendit; in infernum damnatorum 
q^od descenden. ad in.ero. eo. d. .u. 

IncroduUtate el malitia confutavit. willi 

Certain catechisms, again, come to terms with 
1 p 3'®*‘ in a very simple fashion, by amending 
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the language of Scripture to make it suit Catholic 
dogma. Thus, after expounding tlie doctrine 
of the Descent to the limbus patrum^ they 
cite the passage in question in the following 
form: ‘Do was put to death according to the 
flesh, but in soul lie went to the spirits who were 
in prison, and preached, i.e. proclaimed redemp¬ 
tion to them ’ [Grosser Katechismus f. d. Bistumer 
Hayerns, p. 75; Paderborner Kat. p. 93; simi¬ 
larly, though not quite so crudely, Deharbe, qu. 
231, and Trierer Kat., p. 26). It is a singular 
fact that Aquinas (Summa, 3. 62, 2c) speaks also 
of an ‘ eflectiis ’ of the Descensus upon the souls in 


whether Christ, in virtue of His Descensus, de¬ 
livered souls also from Purgatory, and solves it 
as follows : 

' Si qui invent! aunt tales, quales etiam nunc virtute pasaionis 
Ohriati a purgatorio liberantur, tales nihil prohibet per des- 
censum Christi ad inferos a pur^fatorio esse liberatos.’ 

The strange thing is that Aquinas should think 
of souls as being in Purgatory at the time of the 
Descensus ; for the Catholic doctrine is that all 
who have died in original sin (which could not be 
absolved before the death of Christ) are in Hell, 
Even the sancti patres who believed in the Messiah, 
and who, according to Aquinas (3. 49, 6 ad 1), 
had cancelled their actual sins by their faith and 
works, must be regarded as having been in Hell, 
or, at least, in the ‘ fore-court * thereof, by reason 
of their original sin; and it is believed even to¬ 
day that, when the children of Christian parents 
die unbaptize<l, and thus have not been cleansed 
of original sin, they go to Hell—to a region, it is 
true, resembling that in which the patres dwelt, 
viz. the limbus infantium (Loofs, Symholik, i. 269). 
Unless, therefore, there have been exceptions to 
this rule of doctrine (the Innocents whose festival 
occurs on the 28th of December need not be 
regarded as forming an exception, since their 
baptism of blood would avail instead of baptism 
by water, and tliey could accordingly go to the 
limbus patrum), or unless a great migration from 
Hell to Purgatory took place at the instant of 
Christ’s death—a theory likewise not easy to 
accept—we must believe that Purgatory was as 
empty before the death of Christ as the limbus 
patrum was after His Descent. 

4. Lutheran doctrine.—The doctrine of the 
Descensus set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and thus regarded by orthodox Lutherans as 
bearing the seal of their Church, is of a peculiar 
character. It cannot be understood without a 
retrosfjective glance at Luther himself. We must, 
however, distinguish between his real theological 
view and his presentation of the subject in his 
popular discourses. As a theologian Luther of 
course [a) adhered at first to the Catholic tradition 
[Psalmenvorlesung of 1513-15, Weimar ed. iii. 
103. 20; 317. 37). But (b) he could not continue 
to hold this view after asserting that the faith 
of the ‘fathers’ is identical with our own (cf. 
Predigten uber 1 Mosis, 1527, Weimar od., 100. 4: 
‘vides Adamuni Cliristianum fuisse ut nos’; Er¬ 
langen ed. [German], 33. 99). He had come to 
believe (cf. J. Kbstlin, Luthers Theologie^, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1901, ii. 341)—even (see below) before 1622 
(at Amsdorf, 13 Jan. 1522 ; Enders, Briefwechsel 
Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, iii. 269-271)— 
that the ‘ fathers,’ like departed believers in Christ, 
continue until the resurrection in a perfectly happy 
sleep of the soul, since they are, so to speak, 
enclosed and safeguarded in the belief in God’s 
word as in a bosom (‘Abraham’s bosom,’ Lk 16**; 
Kirchenpostille, Erl. ed.^, 12 f.). Similarly, he 
thought that the souls of the wicked in the state 


of death are tormented by their unbelieving evil 
conscience until they are ca.st into Hell at the 
Last Day; and with reference to the ‘Hell’ of 
Lk 16** he writes : 

‘The hell mentioned here cannot be the true Hell, which will 
come into being at the Last Day. . . . But it must be a place 
where the soul can live, and where it has no rest : therefore it 
cannot be a real locality. We judge, therefore, that this hell 
is the evil conscience —without faith and the word of God—in 
which the soul is buried and contined until the Last Day, when 
the person, body and soul together, will be cast into the real 
bodily Hell.' 

A view of the Descensus corresponding to these 
ideas regarding the slei^p of the soul had already 
been set forth by Luther in the Operationes in 
Psalmos of 1519-21 : 

*Anima Christi secundum substantiam descendit ad Inferos 
. . . dolores mortis et inferni pro eodem ego habeo. Infernus 
enim est pavor mortis, id cst sensus mortis, quo horrent mortem 
et tameu non efTugiunt daiunuti, nam mors contempta non 
sentitur estque velut soranus. . . . Christus sicut cum sumtuo 
dolore mortuus est, ita videtur et dolores post mortem in 
inferno sustinuisse, ... ita ... ut caro quidem ejus requi- 
everit in spe, sed anima ejus infernum gustaverit'(Weim. ed. 
V. 40:t, 18 IT. ; Erl. ed. 0pp. txeg. xv. 16, ^8f.). 

Luther still adhered to this theorjr in 1530 [Enarr. 
in ps, 10, Erl. ed. Opp, exeg. xvii. 125 f., cf. 124; 
[Germ.] xxxviii. 146f., cf. 144); and, in fact, if we 
would set forth his own distinctive view of the 
subject, we must keep these thoughts before our 
minds. There is nothing to suggest that he ever 
abandoned the belief that the true Hell has no 
existence until the Last Day; he seems to have 
remained constant to the opinion to which he gave 
utterance in 1526: 

‘That there exists a special place in which the souls of the 
condemned now reside—as artists paint and belly-gods preach 
it—I regard as mere delusion, for even the devils are not yet in 
Heir (Expos. 0 / Jonah, Weim. ed. xix. 226; Erl. ed. [Uerm.J 
xli. 378). 

But he was not quite certain that the conception 
of the Descensus corresponding to this idea was 
final and exhaustive, and, accordingly, (c) while 
he had in 1523 sought to expouml the Petrine 
pas.sages on impossible lines, and in a sense which 
Ignored the Descensus (Ausleaung d. 1 Petrushriefes, 
Weim. ed. xii. 367 f., 375L, Erl. ed. [Germ.] Ii. 
468 ft*. 467; in a second form, Erl. ed. Iii. 152 f. 
162), we find that subsequently, in his lectures on 
Genesis (c. 1537)—which, it is true, do not survive 
in a verbally authentic form—he takes account of 
the hypothesis that the verses may throw light on 
the Article ‘descendit ad inferos" (Erl. ed. Opp. 
exeg. ii. 222), He deems it possible that Peter was 
thinking of a preaching of the mortuus Christus 
to mortui of the time 01 the Deluge, but believes 
that this was restricted entirely to ‘infantes et 
alios quos simplicitas sua impedivit, ne possent 
credere’ [loc, cit,), (d) A little later Luther seems 
to have made a further advance. In 1543, accord¬ 
ing to Melanchthon’s statement (Corp. Ref, v. 68), 
he was disposed to think—with Melanchthon him¬ 
self—that Christ’s preaching in Hades, as referred 
to in 1 Peter, might have effected the salvation of 
the nobler heathen; while in an edition of his 
lecture on Hosea, issued with his own consent by 
Veit Dietrich in 1545 (Letter of 16th Oct. 1545 [de 
Wette, Luthers Briefe, Berlin, 1825-66, v. 761]), he 
gives—if, that is to say, he ever read this edition of 
his lecture—his sanction to a similar exegesis (Erl. 
ed. Opp, exeg. xxiv. 330), which, however, is not 
found m the transcriptions of the lecture of 1624 
(Weim, ed. xiii. 27) revised by Dietrich in his edition. 
In any case, Luther was far from certain that the 
views of the Descensus which went beyond the 
position stated above (in h) were correct. Hence, 
n 1544—and here wo have his last utterance on 
Jie subject, though again not authentic in its 
verbal transmission—(e) he pronounced a ‘non 
liquet* upon all conjectures that would add to the 
simple fact of the sojourn of Christ’s spirit 
inferno: 
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‘(^uid anima fecent In Infemo, multi multa disputant, an 
•imlia\ erit inferos et llberaverit suos oui ante ipsum in sinura 
Abrahae congretfati fuerant, nihil attmet quaerere et rimari 
curiosius’ (m Oen. [Erl. ed., 0pp. szeg. x. 219J). 

In his poj)ular discourses Luther joins hands 
with the artists, whose pictures of the Descensus 
portray Christ—in the only way in which He can 
be portrayed, i.e. in tiie body—as going down 
* with a banner in His hand, appearing before 
Hell, dislodging Satan, taking Hell by storm, and 
carrying away those who are His (cf. Erl. ed. 
[Germ.] xix.^ 41). Thus, in order that ‘ children and 
simple folk might attain to a clear idea of Christ’s 
triumph over Hell and Satan—a fact which must 
become part of their receptive faith—Luther did 
not hesitate repeatedly (cf. even the short form of 
the Ten Commandments, 1520 f Weim. ed. vii. 217 
= Erl. ed. [Germ.] xxii. 8], and elsewhere, e.g, in 
the Hauspustille [Erl. ed. [Germ.] v.^ 1-17]),‘ and 
notably in an Easter sermon prtjached at Torgau 
on the 13th of April 1533 (Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.^ j 
40-54), to speak of the Descensus as if ‘ the Lord i 
Christ—the entire person, God and man, with body I 
and soul, undivided—had iourneyed to Hell, and : 
had in person demolishecl Hell and bound the 
Devil ’ (cf. Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.^ 44 f.). But these ; 
expositions are obviously clothed in the language 
of popular metaphor, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that liUther was aware of their exoteric 
character. He makes this quite clear in the 
exordium of his Torgau discourse : 


‘ And it pleases me well that, for the simple, it [the Descent) 
should bo painted, played, sung, or spoken in this inannei (t.i?. 
as represented hy the artists), and I shsll be quite content if 
people do not vex themselves greatly with high and subtle 
thoughts as to how it was carried out; for it did not take place 
In the body at all, as He remained in the grave for three days’ 
(^1. ed. (Genu.J xix.2 41). 


It is instructive to note, as bearing in the same 
direction, what Luther adds to the words quoted 
above regarding the Descent of the whole person: 

‘ Please God, the banner, doors, gate, and chains 
were of wood, or of iron, or did not exist at all ’ 
{op. cit. p. 45). Yet these utterances in the Torgau 
discourse, notwitlistanding their unmistakably 
exoteric and metaphorical cast, came at length to 
be formulated as dogma. Owing, in some un¬ 
explained way, to local controversies regarding the 
Descent (F. H. R. Frank, Theol. der Ooncordien- 
formel, iii., Erlangen, 1863, p. 418ff.), the framers 
of the Formula oi Concord (and even of its fore¬ 
runner, the so-called Book of Torgau) deemed it 
necessary to insert a special Article (ix.) *de 
Descensu Christi.’ Their ostensible purpose in so 
doing was merely ‘ simjdicitatem tidei in symbolo 
^ostolico comprehensam retinere’ (J. T. Muller, 
Die symbol. Biicher d. evang.-luth. Kirche^ stereo¬ 
type ed., Gutersloh, 1882, p, 696. 1). But when, in 
Art. ix., with a reference to Luther’s Torgau 
discourse, they declare: ‘ Sirapliciter ergo credimus 
quod tota persona^ Deus et homo, post sepulturam 
ad inferos descenderit, Satanam devicent, potes- 
tatem inferorum everterit, et diaholo omnem vim 
et potentiam eripuerit ’ {ih. 696. 2), it is clear that 
the statement has behind it the whole argumenta¬ 
tion of Art. viii. on the ‘ Communicatio idiomatum * 
{ih. 697. 3). 

Lutheran orthodoxy, in maintaining (in opposition 
to the Reformed theology : see § 5 oelow), as an 
element of the true doctrine, that the Descends 
was an act which, occurring after the 
and immediately before tlie Resurrection, involved 
the entire person of Christ, and belonged to the 
status exaltationiSy was simply proceeding upon 
the lines laid down by the Formula of Concord. 
But, in seeking to establish these positions, it 
appealed to the Petrine passage (I P 3^®) which 
was not cited by that Formula, asserting that the 
preaching of Christ was a ‘ praedicatio (verbalis !) 
elenchtica,’ and therefore a ‘ triuinphura agere 
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(Hollaz, in H. Schmid, Die Dogmatik d. evang.- 
luth. Kirche^^ Frankfort, 1858, § 38, note 21). In 
so doing, however, it also makes a complete 
surrender of the ‘ simplicitas jidei^' as its Christo- 
logy compelled it to qualify the ‘descendit’ by 
the phrase ‘secundum humanam naturam,’ for 
‘secundiim divinam naturam jam ante in inferno 
per dominiurn omnia replena erat’ (Quenstedt, in 
ochmid, op. cit. § 38, note 23). On a closer view, 
in fact, the ‘ descendit * becomes more attenuated 
still, since, according to the doctrine of Christ’s 
omnipresence. His humanity is—after His exalta¬ 
tion, at all events—wherever His Divinity is. 
The ‘ supernaturalis motus non localis’ (Hollaz, in 
loc. cit. note 22) is thus merely the first phase of 
the non-local ubiquitas corporis. According to the 
Tubingen school, indeed, the humanity of Christ 
was not to be separated from His non-local omni¬ 
present Divinity, even at the beginning of His 
rest in the grave, or at any time, in fact, after His 
conceptio (Dorner, Gesch. d. prot. Theol. ^ Munich, 
1867, ii. 788 ft'.). 

5. Reformed doctrine.—If the Lutheran doctrine 
may l^o regarded as a modification of the Catholic 
—and it can be explained only by reference to the 
latter- -the view of the Reformed Churches, so far 
as a single generic view of the question may l>e 
attributed to them, is characterized by a complete 
abandonment of the Roman dogma. It is true 
that Zwingli, in his first discourse at Berne ( Werke^ 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Zurich, 1828-1842, il 
1. p. 211), kept close to the Catholic interpretation, 
asserting that the pious who lived before Christ 
and believed in the coming Messiah were delivered 
from Hades; and that later {Fidei eapositio 7 
[ Werkty iv. 49]), while of opinion that the ‘descendit’ 
of the Apostolicum signifies only that Christ really 
died (‘ inferis enim connumeran ex humanis abiisse 
est’), he still clung to that view, which rests upon 
a peculiar exegesis of 1 P 3^®*-. Leo Jud, again, 
in his Catechism of 1534, finds no more in the 
‘ descendit ’ than ‘ vere mortuus est ’: ‘ He died 
and was buried—went to Hell indeed, i.e. He really 
died’ (A. Schweizer, Die Glauhenslehre der evang.- 
ref. Kirche, ii., Zurich, 1847, p. 349). Then Calvin, 
wnile deeming it an error to take the ‘descendit’ 
as equivalent to ‘ sepultus est’ {Inst. 1536 {0pp. i. 
70: ‘ haec particula de descensu . . . minime 
superflua’]; emphatic repudiation in Inst. 1539- 
64 {Opp. i. 529] and 1559 {0pp. ii. 375]), neverthe¬ 
less characterizes the Roman view as a ‘ fabula ’ 
not only in Inst. 1536 (i. 69 f.) but also later [Inst. 
15.39-54, 7. 27 [i. 529 f.]; 1559, 2. 16, 9 [ii. 375 f.]); 
the idea that the souls of the dead are confined in 
a prison he regards as simply ‘childish’ (1659, 2. 
16, 9 [ii. 376]). From 1536 to 1559 the only m»«n- 
ing which he drew from the Petrine passages— 
without applying them to the Descensus at all— 
was as follows: 

‘virtutem redemptionls per Christum partae exhibitam et 

S lane nianifestatam esse eorum spiritibus qui ante id tempus 
efuncti fuerant.’ ‘ Fideles,’ he believes, ‘ tunc plane et pracsenti 
aspectu perspexerunt ejus visitationem ; contra reprobi . . . 
nullam sibi spem residuam tunc plauius aj^noverunt’ (Inst, 
1639-64, 7. 27, p. 630; cf. 1636, p. 70, and 1669, 2. 16, 9. 
p. 376), 

To Calvin’s mind the true sense of the article 
‘descendit ad inferos* was this : 

’ Christum afflictum a Deo fuisse ac divini Judicii horrorem et 
severitatem sensisse, ut irae Dei intercederet ac ejus justitiae 
nostro nomine satisfaceret’ (Inst. 1636, p. 69; cf. 1569, 2. 16, 
10, il. 376 : ‘ Nihil actum erat, si corporea tantum morte defunctus 
fuisset Christus, sed operae simul pretium erat, ut divinae 
ultionis severitatem sentiret, quo et irae ipsius intercederet et 
satisfaceret justo judicio; unde etiam eum oportuit cum 
inferorum copiis aeternaeque mortis horrore quasi consertls 
manibus luciari ’). 

Calvin is thinking here, not of the experiences 
through which Jesus passed after His death, but 
of the agonies of soul which preceded it. To 
challenge this interpretation on the ground that 
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it conflicts with the sequence of the Symbolical 
clauses, he regards as frivolous : 

* Ubi enim quae in hominum conspectu passus est Christus 
exposita fuonint, opportune subjicitur iiivisibile ilhid et in- 
oompreheiisihile judicium quod coram Deo austinuit’ Unit. 
1569, 2. 10. 10, p. 370 f.). 

In the Keformed Churches of the succeeding 
period, as is sliown by F. Wendelin {Systerna, 1656, 
)). 719, in Schweizcr, ii. 350), the views of Leo Jud 
and Calvin took precedence of all others, though 
in varying measure: 

‘ Per descensum nihil aliud significari nisi sepulturam, pii et 
docti viri nonnulli approbant; plerique orthodoxorum inteiligunt 
dolorea infernales quos in anima sua Christus sensit ’ (F. Wendelin, 
loc. cit.). 

With regard to the latter point the Reformed 
theologians often differ from Calvin in not restrict¬ 
ing Christ’s endurance of the dolores in^ernales to 
His earthly life. In both statements it is of course 
implied—in opposition to the Lutheran tlieory— 
that the Descensus belongs to the status exinani- 
tionis or humiliationis ( Westminster Larger Catech¬ 
ism, qu. 46, 49, 50). Among the formularies which 
adopt the distinctively Calvinistic view are the 
Geneva Catechism (E. F. K. Muller, Bekenntnis- 
schriften d. ref. Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, p. 122 f. : 
‘ horribiles aiigustias intelligo quibus Christi anima 
constricta fuit’) and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(qu. 44 [Muller, p. 694; * unspeaktible distress, 
agony, and horror, which He suffered in His .soul, 
and previously ’]). The Westminster Larger Catech¬ 
ism sets forth the Calvinistic view—without 
mention of the ‘Descent’ however—in qu. 49, 
while in qu. 50 it supplements this by speaking of 
Christ ‘ as after His death . . . continuing in the 
state of the dead, and under the power of death,’ 
and expressly adds that this ‘ hath been otherwise 
expressed in these words,— He descended into hell.* 
But most of the Reformed Confessions give no 
explanation of the Descensus at all. The Anglican 
XXXIX Articles of 1563 likewise discard that 
portion of Art. iii. (Miillor, p. 506: ‘nam corpus 
usque ad resurrectionem in sepulchro jacuit; 
spiritus, ab illo emissus, cum spiritibus aui in 
carcere sive in inferno detinebantur fuit, illisque 
praedicavit, queraadmodum testatur Petri locus’) 
which in the XLII Articles of 1552 followed the 
statement ‘ Christus est credendus ad inferos 
descendisse.’ 

6 . Modern interpretation and re-statement.— 

In the Greek and Roman Churches the formulated 
doctrines of the Descensus dealt with above (§§ 2 
and 3) have maintained an all but absolute pre¬ 
dominance since mediaeval times ; of the few 
divergent tendencies the more important are 
mentioned by Dietelmaier {Hist, dogmatis de 
Descer^^, Altorf, 1762, pp. 128-139, 144-153, 179). 
Within the pale of Lutheranism, again, a great 
variety of views gained a footing at the very 
outset. Luther himself advocated more than one 
interpretation (cf. § 4) ; Johannes Agricola, in his 
Christliche Kinderzucht, propounded views similar 
to those afterwards maintained by Calvin (cf. G. 
Kawerau, Joh. Agricola, Berlin, 1881, p. 72), and 
with these views, again, Joh. Aepiniis or Hamburg 
(t 1553) incorporated the theory that the Descensus 
was really a vicarious descent of tile Spirit of 
Jesus into that infernum in which sinners deserve 
to suffer until the Final Judgment and the incep¬ 
tion of Gehenna tire (F. H. R. Frank, Die Theologie 
der Concordienformel, 4 vols., Erlangen, 1858-65, 
iii. 397-415); many others have approximated to 
the position of Aepinus (Frank, p. 415 f.), while Joh. 
Brenz (f 1670), in the interests of the ubiquitas 
cornoris Christi and the non-local character of 
‘ Heaven ’ and the infernum, was inclined to favour 
a spiritual theory of the Descensus —an interpreta¬ 
tion wliicli amounted to little more than the notion 
that the crucified Christ is supposed by human 


beings to have gone down to Hell and to have 
utterly perished (Frank, pp. 418-420; for other 
theologians, cf. Frank, pp. 416f., 420-424, and for 
Urbanus Rhegius and Matthesius, Dietelmaier, 
p. 179 f.). From the issue of the Formula of 
Concord till after the middle of the 18th cent., 
however, the view formulated in that document 
prevailed generally within the Lutheran communion 
(cf. Dietelmaier, pp. 170, 180, 204-209). In the 
Reformed Churches neither of the Confessional 
views referred to in § ^ ever gained a position of 
absolute supremacy. As a matter of fact, it was 
in this section of the Church—in which the serious 
study of historical questions was entered upon 
earlier than among the Lutherans—that the 
certitude of the Confessional interpretations was 
first shattered. Besides the great theologian G. 
J. Vossius (t 1649), two renowned English scholars, 
John Lightfoot (t 1676) and John Pearson (f 1686), 
succeeded in undermining the confidence hitherto 
placed in the formulated views, and for these 
thinkers the Descensus meant no more than the 
sojourn of the Spirit of Jesus in the realm of death. 
Then in the period of the Illumination the dogma 
largely lost its earlier signification, nor did the 
theology of post-Illumination times restore it. 

But a fresh theory of the Descensus was advanced, 
and found favour in many quarters. The distinc¬ 
tive feature of the new interpretation was that it 
associated the preaching of Cnrist in Hades with a 
possible offer of salvation after death to all who 
had been denied the opportunity in this life. The 
Kr}p6(r<T€Lv of 1 P 3^* was regarded as a preaching of 
the gospel; the contemporaries of Noah (v.^^) were 
supposed to be referred to only as examples, or 
as abnormally depraved, and it was thus inferred, 
a majore ad mirius, that, if salvation was })roffered 
to such as these, a similar invitation must be 
granted to all who have not been called, or called 
efiectually, in this life. To a certain extent re¬ 
course was had also to a hypothesis with which 
Augustine was acquainted (Ep. clxiv. 4. 13 ,* Migne, 
PL xxxiii. 714), viz. that a knowledge of the 
salvation wrought by Christ must have remained 
in the realm of death ever since His j)reaching 
there. The present writer is unable, so far as 
regards the countries outside Germany, to trace 
the rise of this now widely diffused idea ; consider¬ 
able information on the subject is given by C. 
Clemen, * Niedergefahren zu den Toten* Giessen, 
1900, p. 216 ft’. m Germany certain theologians— 
above all, J. L. Konig (pie Lehre von Christi 
Hbllenfahrt, Frankfort a.M., 1842), E. Glider {Die 
Lehre von der Erscheiming Jesu Christi unter d. 
Toten, Berne, 1853), and Clemen {op. cit.) —have 
given their support to this re-statement of the 
Descensus doctrine, or at least (thus Clemen) of 
what is supposed to be its religious bearing. These 
new ideas have found their way even into the 
precincts of Lutheran orthodoxy, and have become 
incorporated in a peculiar manner with other 
modincations of orthodox ( = Lutheran) tradition 
(cf. e.g, Alex, von Oettingen, Lutherische Dogmatik, 
ii. 2, Munich, 1902, pp. 140-148). The theory 
which would affirm the possibility of an ofter of 
salvation after death must, in our judgment, be 
conceded, and indeed many modern writers of the 
most diverse theological tendencies give it their 
approval (cf. Konig, p. 204 ff., Clemen, p. 212ft‘.); 
but whether the theory can be legitimately com¬ 
bined with the Descensus as presented in Scripture 
(see below, § 7) or in the tradition of the Church 
(§ 8) is another question. 

7. Re-statement compared with Scripture.—Of 
the various passages ot Scripture which have at 
one time or another been appealed to in support of 
the Descensus those drawn from the OT need not 
be discussed here, as it is only by an obsolete 
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exegesis that references to Jesus Christ could be 
found in them. Nor do the NT passages—Mt 12", 
Ac 2 ^, Ro 10 ^ and Eph 4®**®—^eak of a Descensus 
of the nature implied by the * CJrthodox,’ Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, or ‘ modem ’ interpretations; 
these passages, or some of them, point at most to 
a soiourn of Jesus, or of His soul (Ac 2®^), in 
‘ Haaes.* We shall have an opportunity below 
(see § 10 ) of gauging the significance of this datum. 
The only passages which need be considered here 
are 1 P 3*®®- and 4®, which are very generally re¬ 
garded as the loci classici for the Descensus^ though, 
as we have already seen, Augustine and Aquinas 
(cf. § 3 ), Calvin (§ 5 ) and—for many years at least 
—Luther as well (§ 4 ), denied that the verses in 
question refer to the subject at all. 

1 P 4* must certainly be surrendered. For, while 
Augustine’s idea that the v€KpQi is eouivalent to 
infidelea {Ev. clxiv. 7. 21 [PL xxxiii. 718])—an 
exegesis aaopted by Luther (Epist. S. Petr, 
ausaelegty 1523 [Erl. ed. [Germ.] H. 468])—is un¬ 
doubtedly wrong, Luther is as certainly right in 
saying {toe. cit. p. 467) : ‘ lie (St. Peter) adds fur¬ 
ther that they (the veKpol) are judged according to 
man in the flesh. But they are not in the flesh ; 
hence it can be understood only as applied to living 
persons.’ If this reasoning be conclusive, and the 
application of the passage to the Descensus thus 
shown to be wrong, other points of diflerence 
among expositors may be left out of consideration 
here. The only correct exjilanation, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is that which takes the vcKpoL to 
signify those who were dead when the Epistle was 
written, but who in their lifetime had—as the 
einjyyeXla-dT) shows—a knowledge of the gospel: 
just because they have died, and have not remained 
alive until the Parousia, they are ‘ jmlged in the 
flesh,’ ipsa mortc carnis (Augustine, Ep. clxiv. 7. 
21 [PZ xxxiii. 718]), but they live to God TTveCpaTi. 
This agrees witli the whole train of thought which 
sets out from 3^^ and reaches its middle point in 4*; 
for the emphasis is laid upon the idea that the 
dead, though it has been their lot Kpidrjvai aapsL^ 
nevertheless sard, Oedv iruevfjLaTi. 

The case of 1 P cannot be so easily disposed 
of. Gf the various interpretations applied to this 
passage, not a few find no reference to the Descensus 
in it eitlier. 

We have one example of this when the clause ev w (sc. 
TTvev^aTi) TTopeu^ei? iicffpv^tv is assumed to refer to the pre¬ 
existent Christ (1.). Such is the interpretation of Aujrustine 
(cf. § 3), J. 0. K. V. Hofmann {Die heiluje Schri/t d. NT^ vii., 
Nordlinten, 1876, p. 124-134), and A. Schweizer {Hinabgefahren 
zur llulle, etc., Zurich, 18<18), who thinks that(I.rt)theTri'«rv^ara 
to whom Christ preached were the people of Noah’s time, and 
that these are spoken of as rrvtvfxara iv <l}v\aKfi because they ‘ in 
ignorantiae tenehris claudebantur ’ (Aug. K]>. clxiv. 6, 16 [PL 
xxxiii. 71.6J), or because they were «v 4>v\a.Kfi when the Kpistle was 
written (v. Hofmann, et al.). Another form of this interpreta¬ 
tion is that of F, Spitta (Christi Predict an die Geister^ Gott¬ 
ingen, 1890), that (I.&) the iv tftvXaKp nvexi/xara are the angels 
whose fall (Gn 6‘^) was a theme of such profound interest in the 
Jewish apoc.alyptic literature and in certain Christian circles of 
the early centuries (cf, 2 P 24). Similarly, the idea of the 
Descensus is surrendered Ivy the interpretation which refers the 
clause nopzvdtU iKripv^tv to the period after the Resurrection 
(II.). This exegesis is certainly untenable in the form repre¬ 
sented by Luther, viz. that (II.a) Christ after His Ascension 
comes in the Spirit (i.e. in preaching) to the spirits (i.s. spirits 
or hearts of men), who are as disobedient as the contemporaries 
of Noah (Erl. ed. fOerm.] li. 468-460); but in the form given to 
it by F. O. {V orlesungen ii. d. neutest. TAcofofl'ie, Leipzig, 

1864, p. 291)—that (II.6) those to whom Christ preached were 
the fallen angels (cf. 1 Ti 3i®: <o<f»0T] ayyeAois) —it still finds 
adherents (M. Lauterburg, PRE^ viii. 201, 1. 21 ff.). But a new 
interest gathers around the passage when the iropey6e\% itc^pv^ev 
is understood to indicate an event which occurred in the interval 
between Christ’s death and His resurrection (III.). The theories 
based on this exegesis fall into two main classes, corresponding 
to a twofold explanation of iK^pv^tv. If the word be taken to 
mean a preaching of salvation (III.a), then the verse asserts that 
during the interval in question Christ proclaimed salvation to 
the generation destroyed by the Deluge. But, if iic^pvpev be 
interpreted as implying only an ‘elenchtic proclamation ’ (Ill.ftX 
we nave a view which seems to approximnto to the position of 
Lutheran Orthodoxv (cf. 54 ) 


Which of the above five execetical theories still 
advocated to-day (I.a, 6 , II. 6 , ill.a, 6 ) is t.ho moat 
robable is a question which each must decide for 
imself; to seek to prove that any single one is 
exclusively correct were a hopeless task. The 
present writer has a considerable preference for the 
first form of explanation (I.), and especially for 
that of Spitta ( 1 . 6 ), though he hardly shares the 
confidence with which the latter scholar refers the 
iKijpviev to the commination uttered, according to 
the Book of Enoch (xii. 4, ed. Fleming and Rader- 
macher, Leipzig, 1901, p. 34ft*.), over the fallen 
angels by Enoch: so many ideas of like nature 
must have been current in Apostolic times. But, 
even if either of the interpretations specified in 
III. is the right one, i.e. if we are to postulate a 
reaching of Christ in the interval between His 
eath and His resurrection, yet 1 P gives as 
little warrant for the ‘ modern * conception of the 
Descensus as for that of the Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
Both theories, in fact, alike the Orthodox LnMieran, 
which does not harmonize with the iv (p (^iv 
irv€ijpLaTi)f and the modern, are in conflict with the 
indisputable fact that the only people mentioned 
in v." as those to whom Christ preached are the 
contemporaries of Noah. To assume that the 
latter are mentioned only by way of example, and 
that the preaching of salvation, or of judgment, 
was hearci by all dTreiff-na-avris Trore, is certainly uiv 
warranted. As regards the whole passage, in fact, 
only one thing is certain, viz. that, if it speaks of 
the Descensus at all, whether in the sense of inter¬ 
pretation III.a or in that of III. 6 , it presents an 
altogether unique conception of the event—unique 
not only with respect to the Confessional interpre¬ 
tations (§§ 2 - 5 ) and the ‘modern’ theories, hut also 
with respect to the traditions of the early Church. 
The conception of the Descensus current in the 
early Church proceeded on entirely difl'erent lines 
(see § 8 ) and arose independently ot 1 P Prior 
to the time of Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vi. 
6 . 45, ed. O. Stahlin, Leipzig, 1906, p. 454, 14 ff*.) 
and Origen {in Joann, vi. ed. E. Preuscdicn, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 144, 15 ft*.), this passage, so far as 
we know, was never referred to in connexion with 
the Descensus ; while Iremens, who often speaks of 
the Descensusy and brings many Biblical passages 
to bear upon it (cf. adv. Hrcr. v. 31. 1, Massuet 
[ed. Harvey, Cambridge, 1877, ii. 411]), and who, 
moreover, was acquainted with 1 Peter and regarded 
it as authentic {op. cit. iv. 9. 2 [ii. 170]), never 
quotes the passage at all, nor, in dealing specially 
with the Descensus, does he even allude to it. 

8 . Re-statement compared with early Church 
tradition.—It is absolutely (certain that the early 
Church tradition regarding the Descensus moves in 
an orbit quite apart from the ‘modern ’ treatment 
of the conception. As rej^ards the Western Bap¬ 
tismal Confession, it is well known that the ‘ de- 
scendit ad inferos,’ which does not occur in the 
early Roman Symbol (Hahn, Bibliothekd. Sijmhole^, 
Breslau, 1897, p. 22 ff*.), makes its first {ij)pearance 
in the Symbol of Aqiiileia by Rutinus (Hahn, p. 42, 
cf. note 63; Caspari, Quellcn, ii. [Christiania, 
1869] 46, note 133; also F. Kattenbusch, Das 
(wostol. Symbol, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 89511'.). In the 
Eastern Confessions (not, however, in the Baptismal 
formulge) the clause appears somewhat earlier, viz. 
in the Fourth Sirmian formula of 359 (Hahn, § 163 : 
Kal eh rd KaTax06via KareXdbvra), the kindred formula 
of Nice of the same year (Hahn, § 164), and the 
Constantinopolitan formula of 360 (Hahn, § 167). 
But, long before these Confessions saw the light, 
the Descensus was already j)art of the (flinrch 
tradition, alike in the East and in the West. This 
appears, to be^^in with, from the circumstance that 
among the things ‘ quae testatissima veritate de 
Oiristo conscripta sunt ’ Augustine places the fact 
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‘ quod apud inferos fuit’ {En. clxiv. 6. 14 ; cf. ih. 4. 
12; ‘Christo ad inferos uoscendente,' and 2. 3 
‘[Christum] . . . venisse in infenium satis constat, 
. . . quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud 
inferos Christum ?’); but in point of fact the idea 
of the Descensus can be clearly traced through 
Clement of Alexandria (cf. § 7), Tertullian {de 
Aniiyia, 7 and 65, ed. Reilferscheia, Vienna, 1890, p. 
308, 14 and 387 ff.)» «^nd Irenseus {adv. Hoer. iii. 20. 
4, Massuet [ed. Harvey, ii. 108]; iv. 22. 1 [ii. 228]; 
ir. 33. 1 [ii. 256]; iv. 33. 12 [ii. 267]; v. 31. 1 [ii. 
411], and 'A7r<55ei^is, TU xxx. 1. p. 42), to Justin 
{Dial. 72, ed. Otto, 1876-^1, ii. 260) and one of the 
‘ presbyters ’ of Irenseus (cf. adv. Hcer. iv. 27. 2 
[ii. ‘241]). Now, what significance did these Fathers 
attacli to the idea ? In answering this question it 
will be well to begin with the popular account of 
the Descensus given in the second part {i.e. the so- 
called Descensus) of the Gospel of Nicodemus, which 
probably belongs to the 4th cent. a.d. {Evangelia 
apocrypha^f ed. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 
3‘22 If. and 389 ff.). Here it is told in most dramatic 
style how Christ after His death came to Hades, 
set free the OT saints, and took them to Heaven, 
while He cast Satan, who desired to detain Him in 
Hades, into Tartanis (Gr. text, cap. vi. p. 329 ; Lat. 
text 13, cap. viii. p. 429 ; somewliat differently Lat. 
text A, cap. vi. p. 400 : * tradidit eum infer! potes- 
tati'). According to this account, therefore, there 
are two elements in the Descensus, viz. Christ’s 
deliverance of the OT fathers from Hades, and His 
victory over Satan. The latter is not found in the 
earlier sources, being a mythological expansion— 
traceable as far back as Origen {in Gen. horn. 17. 6, 
ed. Lommatzsch, Berlin, 1831-48, viii. 290)—of the 
NT conception of Christ’s victory over Satan com¬ 
bined witn Ac 2^; the former — the deliverance 
of the saints—corresponds to the tradition which 
can be traced back to Justin’s time. And that 
this conception of the Descensus may be regarded 
as distinctively that of the early Church is corro¬ 
borated by the following facts. (1) Irenams (in all 
the passages quoted above) and Justin {loc. cit.) 
give Scripture proofs of the view in question, 
and they also cite an OT (apocryphal) passage as 
follows; ‘ Cornrriemoratus est Dominus, sanctus 
Israel, mortuorum suorurn qur dormierant in terra 
sepultionis, et descendit ad eos c^angelizare salu- 
tein, quae est ab eo, ut salvaret eos’ (Iren. iii. 20. 

4 [ii. 108]; cf. A. Resch, ‘ Ausserkanon. Parallel- 
texte zu d. Evangelien,’ TU x. 1 and 2, p. 372ff.). 
(2) It is evident tha^ Celsus, the pagan adversary 
of Christianity, was acquainted with this view ; 
according to Origen {c. Celsum, ii. 43 [ed. Koetschau, 
Leipzig, 1899, i. 166]), he speaks of Christ thus : 
xel<ras roi/s wde 6vras ^ar^Wero els ^dou rreUraty rods 
^Kei. (3) Marcion’s conception of the Descensus is 
obviously a characteristic travesty of that recog¬ 
nized by the Church; thus, according to Irena3U8 
{adv. H(sr. i. 27. 3 [i. 218f.]), Marcion taught; 

* Cain et eo8 qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et onmes omnino gentes quae in omni permixtione 
malignitatis ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cum 
deaccpKlisset ad inferos, . . . Abel autem et Enoch et Noe et 
reliquos justos et eos qui sunt erga Abraham patriarchas, cum 
omnibus prophetis et his qui placuerunt Deo, non participasse 
salutem. . . . Quoniam enim sciebant, inquit, Deum suum 
semper t-entantem eos, et tunc tentare eum suspicati, non 
accurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt annuntiationi ejus; et 
propterea remonsisse animas ipsorum apud inferos dixit.’ 

Moreover, we cannot appeal to Rufinus as a 
witness against the theory that the conception of 
the Descensus thus travestied by Marcion wa.s the 
accredited doctrine of the Church. It may well be 
that Riifuuis did not know what to make of the 
‘ descendit ad inferos ’ in his own Symbol. His first 
remark regarding it is ; ‘ vis verbi eadem videtur 
esse in eo, quod sepultus dicitur,’ while, further 
on, along with other passages of Scripture, he 
incidefitally refers to 1 P 3^^ which, as he thinks. 


tells us ‘quid operis [Christus] in inferno egerit’ 
{Comm, in Symbol, cap. 18 and 28 [Migne, PL xxi. 
356 and 364]). After all, it is quite true that the 
Article ‘ descendit ad inferos ’ bears essentially the 
same meaning as the people of that day found in 
the Article ‘sepultus est.’ Christ went to Hades, 
according to the beliefs of the age, precisely be¬ 
cause He died and was buried; ‘Christus Deus,* 
says Tertullian, ‘ quia et homo, mortuus secundum 
scripturas, et sepultus secundum easdem, huic 
quoque legi satisfecit, forma humanae mortis apud 
inferos functus’ {de Anima, 56 [ed. Reifferscheid, 
i. 388, 1-3]). We must not forget that Jews as 
well as Greeks regarded the grave and Hades as 
identical; the Didaskalia Apostolorum contains 
a passage—one, moreover, of quasi-Symbolical 
character—whicli brings Christ’s liberation of the 
OT saints into immediate connexion with His 
death : 

* qui cruciflxus est sub Pontio Pilato et dormivit, ut evanffeli- 
zaret Abraham et Isaak et Jakob et sanctis suis universis tam 
finem saeculi quam resurrectionem quae erit mortuorum ’ (vi. 6, 
23. 8; ed. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apofttolorum, 
Paderborn, 1905, i. 382). 

9. Original signification of the doctrine.—We 
proceed to ask whether the conception of the 
Descensus thus recognized by the early Church— 
the conception which has been preserved most 
faithfully in the Orthodox Eastern Church, and 
still looms through the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but which differs radically from the formulated 
views of the Protestant Churches, as also from the 
‘modern’ interpretation of the Descensus as a 
preaching to unbelievers—was the original. But 
this really leads to the antecedent question whether 
the view shown to have been held by Tertullian, 
Irenseus, and Justin can be traced still further 
back. In Hennas {Sunil, ix. 16. 6) W’e find the 
theologoumenon: ol Airt^o’xoXok ical ot SiSairKaXoi 
ol icqpv^avTC^; Svopa tov vlov tov dcov Koi/x'tjOlyres 
. . . iK-fipv^av Kal rots wpoKeKOifiri/xlvois. Clearly, 
therefore, Hermas knew nothing of a ‘ Descensus 
Chriati ad inferos’ in the sense ascribed to it by 
Tertullian, Irenania, and Justin. The present 
writer is, nevertheless, convinced—with J. B. 
Lightfoot and other scholars—that an idea of the 
Descensus very similar to that held by these 
Fathers can be traced even in Ignatius. Speaking 
of the prophets, the latter says that they had 
hoped and waited for Jesus Christ, {sc. 

'lij<roC Xpca-Tcf) ical TTKrrfvaavTcs l<r«0qorav . . . i/xd 
’ItjcoO XpKTToO . . . (rvvT|pi6|AT]p^voi ^y rep €C/ayyeXl<p 
TTjs KoivTjs iXxlbos {PhUad. V. 2, ed. Lightfoot, Lond. 
1889, ii. 262 f.), wliile the same thought is found in 
Magn. ix. 2 (ii. 131), which speaks of Christ and 
the prophets thus: 6y SisaLus dyllfieyov, Trapwvtj'ycipcv 
a{»Tov<j ix vcKpwv. Nor does the present writer doubt 
that these ideas of the Descensus likewise underlie 
the thought of Ignatius when he speaks of Jesus 
Christ as the d{fpa. rod xarpbs, 5i ^s elaipxoyrai 'A^paAfx 
KaClaaitK sal 'lasu)^ sal ol xpo^rjrai sal ol dxSaroXoi sal 
ij iKKXrjola {Philad. ix. 1 ; Lightfoot, ii. 274). Are 
we to assume, then, that tlm ideas of Ignatius re¬ 
garding the deliverance of the OT saints from 
Hades were identical with those of Tertullian and 
Irenjeus? The present writer is of opinion that 
they were not quite identical. In order to become 
convinced of this we must first examine the eschato¬ 
logical laeliefs of Irenoeus and Tertullian. Here 
Tertullian is the clearer of the two. He says, 
quite unmistakably, that ‘no one enters Heaven 
before the end of the world’; ‘ nulli patet coelum, 
terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim clausa, cum trans- 
actione enim mundi reserabuntur regna coelorurn ’ 
{de Anima, 55 [ed. Reifferscheid, i. 388. 17 ff.]). 
Until the Last Day, therefore, the dead are in an 
intermediate state; the universal law is that all 
the dead, Christians included, pass after death 
into Hades: ‘ omnis ergo anima penes inferos. 
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InqaisT Velis ac nolis, et supplicia jam illic et 
refrigeria. Habea pauperem et divitem ’ {ib. 68; t 
i. 394. 9-11). The allusion to Lk 16^®^- shows that ( 
Tertullian located ‘Abraham’s bosom’ like- 1 

wise ‘ apud inferos.’ But he was also aware that 1 
the souls of martyrs pass immediately into ‘ Para- \ 
dise ’: * nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim i 
imiuoratur penes Dominum nisi ex martyrii prae- 1 
rogativa^ paradiso scilicet^ non inferis diversurus^ 
(ae Res. Cam. 43, ed. Oehler, Leipzig, 1851-63, < 
p. 973 ; cf. de Anirna^ 65 [Reifferscheid, i. 389. 3]: 

‘ tota paradiai clavis tuus sanguis ’). Nor does Ter- 
tullian ajmear to deny that even the patriarchs 
saved by Christ—the ‘ appendices dominicae resur- 
rectionis’—tarry in Paradise till the ‘transactio 
mundi ’ {de Anima, 66 [Reifferscheid, i. 388. 21 ff.]). 
What then is Paradise ? A ‘ locus divinae amoeni- 
tatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus destinatus’ 
{Apol. 47 [Oehler, p. 145]), to be distin^ished from 
that Hades which contains the souls of moat of the 
dead, as an ‘aliud et privatum hospitium* {de 
Aninuit 65 [Reifferscheid, i. 388. 29]), yet in the last 
resort clearly a section of the ‘ inmri,’ identical 
with the ‘ sinus Abrahae,’ where ‘ expectandae re- 
surrectionis solaciura capitur’ (i6.). irenfleus, who, 
it must be confessed, appears not to have fully 
mastered the heterogeneous mass of traditions 
before him, held a view essentially the same (cf. 

L. Atzberger, GescA. d. christl. Eschatol. innerhalb 
d. v(ymicdn. Zeit, Freiburg in B., 1896, p. 238 ff). 
But he seems to think of the TvevfiaTo<fi6poi {i.e, 
truly spiritual Christians, martyrs, and other speci- 
aJly mature believers) who enjoy in Paradise a 
foretaste of dtpdapsLa (cwfv. Hcer. v. 5. 1 [ii. 331]) not 
jnerely—with Tertullian—as ‘spiritus,’ but also, 
perhaps on the authority of 1 Co 6^ (a passage 
which he often cites [cf. Harvey, ii. 521])—as en¬ 
dowed with what we may call provisional bodies 
(cf, what is said, op. cit. p. 330, about Enoch and 
Elijah). Now, we see at once that, with respect to 
the views of Irenaeus and Tertullian, the same ques¬ 
tions urge themselves upon us as arose in connexion 
with the recognized doctrine of the Eastern Church 
(see above, end of § 2). According to the beliefs of 
the two Fathers regarding Paradise, all that Christ 
could accomplish on the occasion of His Descen^ 
^vas—to put it somewhat crudely—to place the OT 
saints in a better region of Hades, Did Ignatius 
too share this view T And is this the original idea 
of the Descensus^ The former question—little ^ 
Ignatius says of the matter—may, as we think, w 
answered in the negative. What Christ did for the 
prophets, according to Ignatius {Magn. ix. 2), ♦ 

«v*ip»v oiiToi* U KilcpSv. Was Ignatius thinking 
here of a bodily resurrection, and of what is 
narrated in Mt 27“”-1 T. Zahn {Ign. v. Antiochun, 
Gotha, 1873, p. 698 f.) believes that he was. But 
the hypothesis is belied by the 6rst of the Ignatian 
passages already quoted {Philad, v. 2), according 
to which the prophets are (rwvijpiSOT^"®* ’V 
.SovY.Xiw KMvijs i\TlSos, i.e. they look forward, 
exactly Tike the ChrUtians, to the di/doTcuris 
T. ‘ __fUof loTTiA-tma acreed with 


win God (GeoO Rom, i. 2, ii. 1, etc.), to go 

to the Father (t6. vii, 2), to be united to Christ 
{ib. vii. 3 ; cf. E. von der Goltz, Ign. als Thcologe, 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 38). Do these words imply that 
Ignatius, as one about to become a martyr, longed 
for the ‘ prerogative ’ (cf. Tertullian’s phrase quoted 
in preced. col.) of ‘statim penes dominum esse’? 
Sucli an interpretation seems quite at variance 
with the manner in which he speaks of himself 
elsewhere. He must have supposed, accordingly, 
that, although Christians will not attain the resur- 
rection of the body until the Last Day, yet they 
do not fall under the bondage of death, i.e. Hades, 
but pass through the gate of death to eternal life. 

It is clear that, according to Ignatius, that which 
Christians experience immediately after death was 
ii^arted, in virtue of Christ’s descent, also to the 
OT saints. That these reflexions of Ignatius are 
of a more primitive character than those of Irenams 
and Tertullian appears probable from the fact that 
they exhibit a nigher degree of self-consistency, 
ana are in perfect accord with ideas suggested by 
Jn 8« and ll”''* (cf. 11*^). But this priority is also 
capable of proof. First of all, it is worthy of note 
that the ^rase iiyeipev aurods is vcKpivv used by 
Ignatius is found in later statements regarding the 
Descensus which are unquestionably independent 
of him. In the Acta Thaddaeiy written c. A.D. 250, 
Christ is referred to in these terms: iffTavpiiidt}, Kal 
Kar^^Tf eh rbv Kal bdffx^cre (f>payiJ,6v rbv alQjvot 

sal ii^ycipcv veKpo6s‘ Kal Kari^T) 
bi pLerb. iroXXoO 6x><ov vpbs rbv naripa aih-oO 
(Euseb. BE i. 13. 20, ed. E. Schwartz, Leipzig, 
1907, i. 96). The ^elpeip, indeed, is still found in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus (viii., p. 330). Another import¬ 
ant point is that Tertullian and Irenseus expressly 
oppose the theory that Christians do not go 
Hades (cf. Kattenbusch, op. cit. ii. 902ff.). Of his 
opponents on this point Tertullian says : ‘ qui satis 

• superbe non putant animas fidclium inferis dignos 

, {de Anima, 55 [Reitt‘. i. 388. 7]); ‘ In hoc, inquiunt, 

I ChristuB inferos adiit, ne nos adiremus; ceterum 
I quod discrimen ethnicorum et christianorum, si 
f career mortuis idem?’ {ib. 55 [Reitl. i. 388. lOfl.]). 
t Irenseus, again, censures those within the Church 
f (cf. adv. Hcer. v. 31. 1 • *qui putantur recte credi- 
' disse’)who believe ‘interiorem homiiiem ipsorum 
i derelinquentem hie corpus, in supercoelestem as- 
I cendere locum’ {adv. H(Br. v. 31. 2 [ii. ^l^l)* 
3 Now, the real innovators here are not those who 
3 were thus assailed by Irenseus and Tertullian, and 
0 whose views, it may be added, were still at work 

• in the time of Pelagius (cf. Loofs, Dogrnengesch, , 

7 Halle, 1907, p. 421), but these Fathers themselves. 

8 Finally, the older view still asserts itself m the 
thought of Ireneeus: ‘ Ecclesia . . . multitudinera 


h J pr^i^^ionarbo^ies. But the true 

sense of the Ignatian references, as the present 
writer thinks, leaves us free ei^er to accept this 
theory or to assume that, like Tertullian, he was 
thinking only of the ‘spiritus of the propbeU 
Perhaps his cogitations had never brought him 
face to face with the alternative; for it is obvio^ 
that in his eyes the essence of the matter was that 
Christ had vouchsafed to the 
salvation as Christians had obtained. What then, 
according to Ignatius, is the position of Christians 
with respect to death ? So far as he himself was 
concerned, he does not look forward to a sojourn 
in Hades ; he hopes, at his approaching decease, to 


tnougllt .- J TJ 

martyrum . . . praemittit ad patreni {adv. 
iv. sl 9 [ii. 263]), and, in fact, the belief that the 
martyrs and saints are even now with Christ long 
survived throughout the Western Church, as also 
—though with manifold inconsistencies— in the 

^ Thus the most primitive, or, at least, the earli^t 
traceable, element in the conception of the De¬ 
scensus would seem to be the belief that Christ, 
having descended into the under world after His 
death, delivered the OT saints from that necessity 
of being conflned in Hades which was thencefor- 
ward abrogated in the case of believers, and con¬ 
veyed them to the Heaven which all believers have 
hereafter the right to enter. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

10. Relation of doctrine to primitive Christian 
ideas.— That in this most primitive, t.e. earliest 
traceable, view we have reached the primordml 
element of the doctrine is rendered probable by 
the fact that the view in question is closely con¬ 
nected with certain important and, indeed, central 
ideas in primitive Christianity. Reference can be 
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made here only to a few points. (1) This earliest 
base of the conception shows not the slightest in- 
uence of tlmt high esteem accorded, from the days 
of the Apologists, to the pious heathen who lived 
before Christ; it numbers with the Church of God 
only the saints of the Old Covenant, (2) It does 
justice to the primitive Christian conviction that 
Christ was the trpior&roKot ix pcKpCju (Col 1^®, 1 Co 
15*^), the One who brought life (Paul, John, 1 P 1*, 
Heb., Ac 4^ 13^"*^- 17^^). (3) It ignores the distinc¬ 

tion between the Kesurrection and the Ascension 
of Christ, and, indeed, with not a few primitive 
Christian documents (cf. Barnab. xv. 9, ed. Har- 
nack^, Leipzig, 1878, p. 66, and Harnack^s note), 
treats the two as one. We may well wonder, 
indeed, that the opponents of the bodily resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus have never appealed to this concep¬ 
tion of the Descens^iSf i.e. tiie iyepdiji^ai is veKpQv of 
the patriarchs and their entrance into Heaven with 
Christ—though there are, of course, arguments 
which wouhl tell against such a procedure. Even 
the relatively late Gospel of Nicodeimis allows no 
time at all tor the lK)aily resurrection of Christ, 
and that event is made known to the world, not by 
His appearance, but by the preac hing of those who 
have come witli Him from Hades (xi. 33*2; Lat. 
text A, 406 f. ; H, 431). 

AiK^ther link of evidence for the antiquity of the 
conception set forth in § 9 is that traces of it are 
found in the NT. Not certainly in 1 Peter; for, 
as will be seen from all that has been said, if the 
much-canvassed passages in that work refer to the 
Descensus at all, they would indicate a view which 
is quite unique and finds no support in the tradition 
of the early Church. The Pauline Epistles, again, 
in spite of Ko 10’ and Eph 4®, have in our opinion 
as little to say of the Descensus as Ac : all 
that these passages imply is the sojourn of Christ 
in Hades which, in the minds of the writers, was 
necessarily involved in His death. It is possible, 
however, that the belief in the DescenstLs is pre¬ 
supposed in Kev H® (^X^ ‘’^ds xXfts tou 0av6.Tov sal roD 
<}5ov); while Jn 8®® (A^pad-p, 6 wathp vpCjv ifyaWid- 
oraro XvQ. fSrj rijif ijplpav r^v xal fI8f Kal 

—a passage which, as we think, still awaits a satis¬ 
factory exegesis—becomes intelligible when it is 
taken to refer to Christ’s presence in Hades. It is 
true that the saying, as put into the mouth of 
Jesus, would thus involve a violent anachronism. 
But is an adequate exposition of, e.y,, Jn 6 possible 
except on the hypothesis of similar anachronisms? 

We are on surer ground in saying that the idea 
of the Descensus was known to the author of 
Hebrews. Thus, of the OT saints whom he cites 
iu ch. 11 as witnesses of faith he says expressly: 
obroi Trdvres . . . ovk iKoplaavTO iTrayycXlaifj tou 
QeoO Trepl Kpcirrdv tl xpo^Xe^paplvov, iva 

TfXciiuduxriy (11®®’-); then in ch. 12 he assumes 
that even now the heavenly Jerusalem contains not 
only the iKKXrja-La TrpcjrordKcjy (Apostles and other 
believers of the first generation), but also the 
uxLTa diKolojy rereXeicufjdvujy {12^^^’). Now these dUaioi 
TereXciLopdyoL must also include the heroes of faith 
mentioned in ch. 11. Until Christ came, however, 
the way into the holy place was not open to them 
(cf. 9® : TovTo SrjXouyTOs roO Ilyeijjxaros rov^Aylov, /atJitw 
T€<papepu)(Tdai rCjy dy[(vy dSdy fri rrjt irpdirrris (TKrjyrjt 
IXoi^ffTjs a-rda-iv), Christ alone, who TeXeiuBels ^yivero 
rrdffi TOLS inraKodovo'iv airrtp afrioi (Tuyrriplai al(tiylou (5®), 
can have opened to them the holy place; through 
His death our trpOdpopos (6®®) entered the holy place, 

elt aMv t6v ovpavSy ( 9 ®^) ; ^yeKalvicrey iifuv 6d6y wp6(T- 
(f>aTOV Kal ^uiaaVy did, tou KaraxerdapaToSy tout' Han rijs 
aapKbs adrov (lO^®). In all these passages, no doubt, 
the writer is thinking primarily of Christ’s sacri¬ 
ficial death, but do his words not gain in clearness 
when we assume that he had also the Descensus in 
his mind ? I 


Finally, it seems to the writer to be beyond 
uestion that the idea of the Descensus underlies 
It 27®’*®*. It has been aptly observed by Resell 
(‘Ausserkanon Paralloltexte z. d. Evangelien,’ TU 
X. 1 and 2, 1893-94, p. 362) that the Gospel of 
Nicodemtis indicates the sense in which the open¬ 
ing of the graves and the resurrection of sainU 
narrated in these verses was understood, since it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the writer of the First 
Gospel favoured a similar view. We might even 
ask, indeed, whether the rending of the KaTaxiraapo. 
in Mt 27®’ is not simply a mythical representation 
of the thought expressed in He 10^, viz. that 
Christ set open the way into the holy place did tou 
KaTaxerdaparos. 

II. Hybrid origfin of doctrine excluded.—The 

Johannine writings, the Ep. to the Hebrews, and 
Mt 27®’’®® belong, iiowever, to the latest stratum of 
the NT. That the conception of the Descensus, as 
set forth in § 9, was current in the earlier Apostolic 
period must, in view of the fact that the Pauline 
Epp. are silent regarding it, and that there is no 
trace of it in Hernias (cf. p. 660*^), be regarded as 
improbable. But from what was said in the fore¬ 
going paragraph we must recognize the presence of 
the idea in the later Apostolic period. This fact, 
and, still more, the fact that the idea of the 
Descensus is connected with primitive Christian- 
Jewish views of Hades and eternal life (cf. also 
§ 10), are sufficient, as we think, to negative the 
theory that the belief was in part generated by 
non-Jewish and non-Christian influences — ideas 
from alien religions. Such a mixed origin has 
been ascribed to it by not a few modern scholar.^ 
(cf. Clemen, Religionscfesrh. Krkldrung d. NT, 
Giessen, 1909, pp. 153-156; H. Zimmern, KAT^, 
pp. 388, 563; H. Gunkel, Zum rcligionsgesch. Ver- 
jstdndnis d, NT, Gottingen, 1903, p. 72; O. Pflei- 
derer. Das Urchristentunf, Berlin, 1902, ii. 288, 
also Das Christusbild des urchristl. Glaubens in 
religionsgesch, Beleuchtuna, Berlin, 1903, pp. 65-71; 
A. Meyer, Die Auferstehung Ohristi, Tubingen, 
1905, pp. 10 and 80; W. Bousset, llauptprohteme 
d. Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, pp. 255-260; Percy 
Gardner, Explorntio Evangelical, London, 1907, 
pp. 263-74 ; and others). But the many and vari¬ 
ous narallela that have been pointed out are—as 
parallels—anything but convincing; the similari¬ 
ties are nothing like so many as the difl’erences, 
and the hypothesis that these exotic ideas exerted 
an influence upon the genesis of the DescensusAd^dk 
not only remains unproved, but is in the highest 
degree improbable. 

12. Specifically early Christian character of doc¬ 
trine.—The conception of the Descensus, as defined 
above (§ 9), must accordingly be recognized as a 
specifically Christian idea which goes back to the 
later decades of the primitive Church, and as such 
it has a strong claim upon our interest. The con¬ 
ception, in fact, holds a q^uite peculiar position, for 
it IS the sole vestige of primitive Christian thought 
which, independently of the Bible—with marked 
modifications and variations, indeed,—still retains 
a place in the tradition of all the main divisions of 
the Christian Church. Even so, however, the modern 
mind cannot bring to it more than interest; we 
cannot now accept it as part of our faith. The 
Jewish-Christian Beliefs regarding Hades and the 
sojourn of the soul therein, as also those regarding 
Heaven, which underlie the idea of the Descensus, 
belong to a cosmology which even the most deter¬ 
mined laudator temporis acti cannot now accept. 
The conception, moreover, is really inseparable 
from these underlying beliefs, and, when the latter 
crumble away, nothing of the former remains. We 
can appraise the doctrine of the Descensus only” in 
a historical sense, i.e. as a conc^tion which brmgs 
into strong relief the primitive Cliristian conviction 
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that the resurrection of Jesus Christ was something 
altogetlier new, ami wJiich with its naive imagery 
graphically expresses not only the connexion be¬ 
tween the Old and New Testaments, but also the 
original element in the new covenant. In fact, 
the Dc.sce?i.v/c9-idea embodies in its own manner 
the very same thought as is expressed in the words 
of Ignatius, Fkilad. ix. 2; i^aip^rbv tl t6 cvay- 
'yAiov, rrjj/ Trapoualav rov auTqpos^ Kvplov i]p.Cjv Ti?<roO 
XpiffToO, rd vdOos auroO Kal rrjv dvdffTaaLv' oi ydp dya^ 
TrrjTol irpocpriTaL KaT-qyyeLXav els avrSp, t 6 8 ^ evayy^Xiov 
dTdpnapid icfriv dtpOapalas. But precisely this manner 
of expression is one of the most antiquated and 
assailable elements with which the tradition of the 
Christian Churches is still encumbered. It were 
fitting, therefore, that the Churches distinguished 
as Evangelical should omit the Article ‘descendit 
ad inferos’ from their programmes of instruction in 
Christian doctrine ana worship. 

liiTaiiATi RK.--J. A. Dietelmaier, Uitst. dixjmatis de descermt 
Chritiii ad infcroa litteraria, Alldorf, 1741, '■^emendatlor et 
auctior, 1762; J. L. Kdnig-, Die Lehre voii Chriitti llollenfahrt, 
etc., Frankfort a.M., 1S42; E. Gutlor, Die Lehre von d. Er- 
achemung Jesu Christi uiUer d. T<jten, Berne, IS-Oy; G. von 
Zezschwite, Petri apostoU de Chrieti ad in/eros descerutu 
gententia, Leipzig;, 1857; J. K6rber, Die kathol, Lehre w. d. 
Hullenfahrt Jeeu Christi, Larulsiiut, I860- A. Schweizer, 
Hinabijefahren zur llolle, ale My thus ohixe bihlische BegrUnd- 
urm durch AuaUgung d. Stella 1 Petr. S, 17-it nachgeioiesen, 

iCi«Q. tr u r>_.*— J “ 


II : ' ifet gloHseinatiach karakter van 1 Petr. 3, 19-21 en 4. 6’ 
(Nieuwe Bijdragm op het gebied van godgeleerdheid, vli. 4 
[Utrecht, 18»l], pp. 73-149); C. Bruaton, La DeecenU du 
Chrut aux ei\ferg d’apr^s Ua apdtrea et d'aprU I'igliee, Paris, 
18 Q 7 • C. Clemen. ‘ Euderoefahren zu d. Toten* Giessen, 1900; 


haccn inu.i ; j. ivionnier, m-w.* » 

H Holtzrnann, ‘Hollenfahrt im NT,* in ARW xi. (Leipzig, 
190S), 285-297 : F. Loafs, * Christ's Descent into Hell ’ in Trane- 
activH& oi the Third Intemat. Congress for the Hist, of Religions, 
Oxford, lOOS, ii. 290-301. FKIKDRICH LOOFS. 

DESCENT OF MAN.— See Evolution. 

DESIGN.—See Teleology. 

DESIRE.—The inner nature and outer scope of 
human desire are such as to raise important ques¬ 
tions concerning man’s relation to the world and 
his estimate of his own life therein. In both a 
theoretical and a practical manner, desire proposes 
certain questions tor philosophy ; on the oiie side, 
it is asked whether man can desire aught but the 
pleasurable ; on the other, it is questioned whether 
his attitude toward desire should be one of accept¬ 
ance or rejection. Just as perception establishes a 
theoretical connexion between the mind and the 
world so desire elaborates a volitional relation 
between the soul and Nature, so that man is led to 
wonder whether, like the animal, he could silently 
take his life for granted or, self-conscious and self- 
propelled as he is, should Question the authority of 
natural desire over him. Owing to the prohlematr 
nature of desire, it becomes necessary to inquir 
concerning the exact psychological type and ethical 
worth of this human function ; to this construe 
tive work must he added critical consideration! 
drawn from esthetics and religion. Tfius w< 
must investigate what desire really is, and in whai 
way, and to what extent, it is supposed to exercise 
sw'ay over the human soul. . 

I. Psychology of desire.-The nature of dqsin 
is such as to place it between instinct and volition 
it is superior to instinct inasmuch as it is a aennite 
and conscious form of activity, while it is inferior 
to volition because it is not propelled by a dis 
interested, impersonal idea. Belonging to tn< 
emotional process, desire has the nature of actiw 


eeling; all feeling tends to arouse activity in 
ntlier mind or body, so that desire may he regarded 
IS feeling plus activity—a jirocess according to 
ftdiich a painful want is satisfied or a pleasurable 
jxperience retained. Nevertheless, desire is re¬ 
lated to both cognition and volition ; hut, where 
)ure intellection and pure conation work directly 
n relating the ego to its object as idea or act, 
desire follows an indirect path, which involves 
instinctive and personal considerations. In a cer¬ 
tain sense, the position of desire in consciousness 
l 8 exceptional, for the reason that acts are usually 
performed directly, while ideas are entertained in 
a purely mental manner not coloured hy desire ; in 
contrast to these more staid forms of cognitive and 
conative activity, desire expresses a condition of 
intensified human interest. 

(a) The volitional factor in desire occasions 
a problem whose nature is expressed by the 
question, Does one always desire pleasure? If 
desire were purely alVcctional, it could easily be 
pointed out that desire is ever related to tlie 
pleasurable, aversion to the painful; but the 
presence of conation spoils the simplicity of this 
hedonic arrangement, and makes necessary one 
that is more extensive and complicated. Perceiy- 
ing the influence of the will’s activity, Aristotle 
was led to say : ‘ There are many things, so to 
speak, which w'e should choose on account of some- 
tning else than pleasure’ (dTravra ydp wselirdv irlpov 
heKa alpovpieda ttX^v rrjs ev8aip.ovLas [Eth. 

In contrast to Aristotle’s eudsemonism, J. S. Mill 
urged a hedonism on the basis of which he insisted 
upon identifying desire with a sense of pleasure : 

* I believe that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 
to It and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely m- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in 
strictness of language, two different modes of naming the same 
psychological fact: that to think of an object as desirable (unlew 
for the sake of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, 
are one and the same thing: and that to desire an>ahmg, except 
in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta¬ 
physical absurdity ’ (Utifttananismio, 1888, p. 66). 

This dogmatism on Mill’s part may be explained 
by observing that, where desire is viewed in in¬ 
dependence of pleasure, the invalidity of the hedonic 
argument is at once demonstrated ; for the ability 
of the ego to transcend pleasure and pain as deter- 
^ minants of action is a preliminary proof of idealism. 

..1_eido if. iH nrnm.rftnt that, where 
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On the psychological side, it is apparent that, where 
desiring an object indicates a volitional decision in 
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favour of it, as worth while, still this does not 
mean emotional delight in it as something pleasur¬ 
able. The later hedonism of Sidgwick admits this, 
and its author, in his anxiety to escape the egoistic 
implications of the older hedonism, declares : 

* What I am concerned to maintain Is that men do not nyw 
normally desire pleasure alone, but to an important extent other 
things also ’ (Methods of Ethics ^ London, 1901, i. ch. iv. 5 4). 

In identifying the pleasurable and desirable, the 
hedonist has confused desire in its active condition 
with the passive experience of delight, but the 
human mind is so constituted that it can choose 
other than delightful experiences. From the evolu¬ 
tionary standpoint, desire is related to pleasi^e, 
aversion to pain, upon the basis of the hedonic law' 
which declares that the pleasurable is indicative of 
the beneficial in the organism, the iminful of the 
harmful. 

• Every pleasure,’ says Herbert Spencer, ' increases vitality ; 
every pain decreases vitality. Every pleasure raises the tide of 
life ; every pain lowers the tide of life ’ (Data of hthics, New 
York, 1893, § 36). , . . , ^ 

But the claim that the pleasure-giving is eqniva ent 
to the life-increasing, the pam-giving to the lite- 
decreasing, is based upon purely biological con¬ 
siderations, and is discussed hy Spencer in the 
chaiiter entitled ‘ The Biological View ; w hen he 
advances to ‘The Psychological View, as this is 
involved in the evolutionary plan, he repudiates 
the original hedonic scheme, by claiming that 
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man submits to guidance, not by simple, but by 
representative, feelings, whose enas are lar removed 
from the sense of bodily benelit or injury {ib. § 42). 
The evolutionary conception of conduct is thus 
called upon to admit tne presence of something 
like a disinterested play of consciousness, whereby 
man, emancipated from purely biological principles, 
chooses either pain or pleasure according to his 
idea of what has worth for the will. 

(6) The cognitive factor in desire appears first of 
all in the presence of a presentative element which 
involves the idea of an object or end, so that 
cognition as well as conation tends to separate 
desire from the realm of purely instinctive feeling. 
As Sully says, ‘ where there is no knowledge, there 
can be no desire’ {The Human Mind^ ii. 196). 
Such knowledge consists in the memory of former 
pleasurable experiences which we would have 
repeated, or the idea of similar feelings which we 
could realize. The perceptible appreciable result 
to be obtained by activity in the airection of the 
desired object distinguishes desire from instinct, 
which functions immediately without the idea of 
an end. As Bergson has expressed it, ‘there are 
things instinct alone finds, but it never seeks 
them ’ [L'Koolution cr^atrice^, 1910, p. 164). On 
the cognitive side, desire consists in knowledge of 
an object rather than merely some pleasurable 
experience with its qualities, where one reads a 
book or listens to an opera, not merely for the 
attendant pleasure of the perusal or the perform¬ 
ance, but for the sake of having read such a book 
or having heard such an opera. Desire is satisfied, 
not merely by pleasure, out by means of a con¬ 
scious experience with an object, such as a foreign 
country wdiich one visits. With its broad interests, 
the intellect transcends immediate pleasures, and 
advances to the idea of thrill which is alForded by 
contact with reality. In this way, art, which 
necessarily demands the disinterested, may mean 
more to the mind than actual life, just as tragic 
art, with its constant suggestion of pain and defeat, 
may be more entertaining than the comic, with its 
ideas of happiness and success. Through his desire 
for intellectual excitement, man has demonstrated 
his ability to rise above pleasure, just as he has 
shown that to perform acts peculiar to his will is 
of more value to him than to entertain pleasurable 
emotions. Desire thus involves an ideal as well as 
a purely cognitive element, for by its very nature 
it contrasts the actual condition of the ego with an 
ideal state of mind ; the present as given, with the 
future as the not yet attained. This reference to 
the future is indicative of the difference between 
desire and pleasure; for, where pleasure is neces¬ 
sarily contemporaneous, desire is ever anticipatory, 
so that, as pleasure enters, desire departs. One 
desires pleasure when he does not possess it, but, 
when pleasure comes, the delight in it dispels the 
mere (lesire for it. In this way arises the larger 
question concerning happiness, which is sometimes 
conceived of as the possession of the good, some¬ 
times as the pursuit of it. 

(c) In addition to the conative and cognitive in 
desire, there is a third element, without recognition 
of which the problem of desire cannot be sufficiently 
presented ; this is the egoistic. Desire indicates a 
form of activity streaming forth from the ego, 
while it is aimed at a form of experience calculated 
to att'ect the ego’s condition. In themselves, both 
action and thought possess an impersonal charac¬ 
ter, since they relate to causal and substantial 
forms of reality found in the outer world ; desire, 
however, makes use of these fundamental forms of 
mental reality only so far as they are of personal 
interest to the e^o which desires to direct its 
faculties of conation and cognition in some par¬ 
ticular channel. Desire is so identified with 


personal interest that sesthetical and religious 
systems which counsel man to avoid desire do not 
fail to advise him to neglect self. As to the rela¬ 
tion of man to the world about him, desire makes 
use of an egoistic form of expression whereby 
instinct becomes conscious and voluntary. The 
fatality that may attach to such a personal ex¬ 
hibition of instinctive traits was portrayed by 
Balzac in his philosophic story, ‘The Magic Skin,’ 
which, as a token, had power to confer any desire, 
but which itself dwindled with the gratification of 
the wish until at last it destroyed the possessor—a 
suggestion that one must desire even though the 
desiderative life will eventually destroy itself. 

2 . Ethics of desire.—Where the psychology of 
desire ends, the ethics of desire begins —in the 
idea of value. With its egoistic and emotional 
limitations, desire cannot serve as an ethical 
norm, for it has already been shown to incap¬ 
able of accounting for impersonal volition and 
ideation. Nevertheless, desire may become a de¬ 
terminant of value, because, where one does not 
necessarily desire the pleasurable, he does desire 
what he deems valuable. ‘Man,’said Nietzsche, 
‘is the valuing animal as such’ {Genealogy of 
Morals^ tr. Hausemann, 1897, ii. § 8), and the 
valnational in him may be attributed to the 
desiderative element in his nature. In this way, 
value becomes subjective; instead of adhering to 
a thing as one of its properties, instead of belong¬ 
ing to the moral principle as one of its attributes, 
value is relative to human desire. From this sub¬ 
jective point, Chr. v. Ehrenfels has declared: 

* We do not desire things because we recog^nize a mystical, 
unintelligible essence of value in them; but we attribute value 
to them because we desire them' {Syst. der Werttheorie^ vol. 1.} 1). 

Basing value upon desire, Ehrenfels follows Bren- 
tano in assertinj^ that ‘ one can feel pleasure and 
pain without desiring ; and, second, one can desire 
without feeling pleasure or pain ’ {ih. § 5). Having 
made value to consist of something subjective, he 
seeks to show how, in valuing a tiling because of 
its desirability, we are not exchanging absolutism 
for egoism, for we are able to erect the idea of an 
absolute concept of value upon a psychic and sub¬ 
jective basis {xb. § 16). Value tlius stands for a 
relation between an object and a subject, accord¬ 
ing to which the subject actually desires the object, 
or would desire it were it not convinced that the 
object existed for it {ih. § 21). The empiricism 
and euda3moni8m of this view have been criticized 
by F. Krueger, who substitutes for the idea of 
actual desire that of a relatively constant desire 
{Der Begriff des absolut Wertvollen, ch. iii. 1). 
As Ehrenfels had clung to realism in desire, 
Krueger seeks to advance towards idealism. It is 
possible, however, to advance a stage beyond the 
point of view which regards value as the relatively 
constant desire of the subject. Desire contains 
not only the egoistic element, but the impersonal 
factors of cognition and conation whereby the 
moralist may secure a conception of the supreme 
p^ood conceived neither eudsemonistically nor rigor- 
istically, but in a valuational manner. 

The attempt to idealize desire, that it may be 
elevated to tne plane of the valuable, is quite in 
keeping with the inner nature of desire, with its 
perpetual contrast between the real and the ideal, 
the present and the future. At the same time, the 
mingling of pain and pleasure in desire—pain as to 
the given condition, pleasure with regard to a 
conceivable one—is only another phase of the ideal¬ 
izing tendency in all desire. At first view, desire 
seems to be but a natural principle, at one with 
the will to live and the struggle lor existence, its 
‘nner nature consisting apparently in the conscious 
(Voluntary choice of the fundamental striving of all 
life. Thus viewed, human values are only human 
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desires directed towards an end. But in the moral 
consciousness of iiiaii the act\ial desire cannot be 
^cepted as an etiiical norm, wiience arose idealism 
in conduct; and yet it is suggested that, were man 
truly man, the intelligible rather than the empirical 
ego, then the spontaneous desires of the human 
heart would represent genuine values of spiritual 
life. Man as a valtur lives according to idealized 
desires, so that, where Nature originates through 
organic striving and instinctive activity, reason 
continues this preliminary work by creating sub¬ 
jective values, whose essence consists in that which 
would be desired by man in his moral perfection. 
Inasmuch as ethics must begin with man as he is, 
it finds it necessary to express this idea of value 
by means of rectitude and duty. As a result, 
ethics, like psychology, cannot advance beyond 
the limits of mediocrity in man, who through 
desire is put in a condition of sufficiency, wherein 
interests take the place of ideals, and man tran¬ 
scends Nature only to the degree of elaborating 
tlie idea of the human species, and not that of 
internal spiritual life. This defect in the psycho- 
logico-ethical view of man is made up by the 
a‘sthetico-religiou 8 one, according to which desire 
is repudiated. 

3. i^sthetics of desire.—In the artistic world, 
human desire is not accepted in its immediacy, 
but is subjected to spiritual scrutiny. Where the 
constructive mood of eesthetics prevails, desire is 
increased by the perception of beauty, which 
Stendhal (1783^-1842) dchned as ‘a promise of 
happiness’ (Nietzsche, op. cit. iii. §6) ; where the 
critical mood is uppermost, beauty is rt'garded as 
the dwindling of desire in the form of disinterested 
contemplation. One is aphrodisiac, the other anti- 
aphrodisiac, in its ellect upon desire. Even among 
the Greeks there was no lack of antipathy towards 
the desiderative in testhetics, and it was in this 
spirit that Plato condemned the poet, not only 
Mcause his imitative art yielded an inferior degree 
of truth, but because the excitement he aroused 
expressed an inferior part of the soul—the pas¬ 
sionate rather than the reflective. This criticism 
he applied to the drama especially {Rep, 604-6). 
Aristotle conceived of art as having the function 
of cleansing the soul from such desires as cause 
distreas by virtue of their occupancy in and sway 
over the soul; accordingly, he defines tragedy 
as the imitation of an action where the eflect is 
produced by men acting and through pity and fear 
effecting a purification of such passions (5t’ A^ov 
Kal (pd^ov TrepaLvovera twp toiovtuv iradripdTwy 

Kddapaiv [Poet. ch. vi. 2 ]). Modern aesthetics has 
met the problem of desire upon a basis more 
psycholomcal, while it has been less rigorous than 
(vas Hellenism in its judgment of the desirable in 
beauty. The general effect has been to place the 
disinterested in the i)osition of the desiderative, 
which idea was first formulated by Kant, although 
Burke’s The Sublime and the Beautiful (1756) 
and Baumgarten’s Aesthetics (1750-58) showed him 
where beauty might be found. Kant seeks to 
indicate the possibility of a feeling-judgment, or 
taste ; the latter he describes by saying ; 

‘Taste is the faculty of Judging of an object by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction ’ {CriiiqvA oS Judg- 
mint, tr. Bernard, 1892, } 6). 

In Kant’s mind, desire is fatal to beauty, as tc 
virtue also; hence his insistence upon the dis 
interested in msthetic feeling. 

Schopenhauer was more voluntaristic, mor< 
pessimistic; hence, his doctrine of desire is mop 
severe. 

* All willing springs from want, hence from need, hence from 
suffering. The satisfaction of a wish may end it, but for every 
one that is satisfied there remain at least ten which are denied 
further, desire lasts long, while its demands are infinite; thi 
satisfaction is short and scantily meted out. . . . Therefore, sc 
long as our consciousness is filled with will, so long as we are 


thronged by desires, with their perpetual hopes and fears, (k> 
ong M we are the subject of willing, there can be no lasting 
hiappiness or peace for us. . . . Thus tne subject of willing is ever 
itretched upon the revolving wheel of Ixion, pours water into 
>he sieve of the Danaids, is the ever fruitlessly pining Tantalus' 
Wilt alt Willi und Vorttellung, { 88). 

his constant condition due to human desire is 
elieyed from time to time by Aesthetic con tern pla- 
;ion, in whose ecstatic moments the .subject, raised 
ilwve the desiderative, enjoys the stillness of the 
will to live: 

*It is the painless condition which Epicurus prized as the 
lighest good, as also the condition of the gods ; for we are for 
he moment delivered from the shameful striving of the will, 

'e celebrate the Sabbath of the forced servitude of willing 
rhile the wheel of Ixion stands still’ {ib.). 

liVagner follows Schopenhauer in postulating 
•enunciation of desire as the most perfect aesthetic 
uondition, although he finds it hard to explain how 
Mie particular art of music, which involves the 
ighest excitation of the will, can consist with the 
itate of stillness demanded by the Aesthetic ideal 
cf. Beethoven, Schriften u. Dichtungen^, Leipzig, 
1898, V. 9, p. 72). In the Ring des Niebelunaen^ 
Wagner indicates a double doctrine of desireless- 
ness: first, in Siegfried, whose superabundance of 
power raises him above want; secondly, in Wotan, 
who learns to relinquish the {g)ld of baneful de¬ 
siring (cf. Siegfried, Act ii. ; Rheingold, Sc. iv.). 
'n contrast to these aesthetic attacks upon desire, 
based unon a dread of the will to live, other 
Schopennaueriaiis consider beauty as consisting 
in an exce.ss of the natural function of willing. 
Nietzsche thus criticizes Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
and returns to the views set forth by Stendhal, a.s 
also by Flaubert. 

‘Stendhal,’ says he, ‘a not less sensual but more happily 
constituted nature than Schopenhauer, lays stress on a different 
effect of beauty: beauty promises happiness. With him the 
t^ery stimulation of will (interest) by oeauty seems to be the 
tact ’ (op. cit. iii. $ 6). 

In this positive treatment of desire, Nietzsche is 
followed by Sudermann, whose literary art con¬ 
stantly repudiates all restraint. With Sudermann, 
this affirmation of desire is carried out consciously 
and with apparent sincerity, and, instead of 
following the animal instinctiveness of Maupassant, 
he uses the sensual with the aim of inculcating an 
egoistic ethical doctrine. Much the same may be 
said of George Moore in distinction from Oscar 
Wilde, because Moore employs the sensual for the 
purpose of developing a trans-traditional morality 
(J. Huneker, Overtones, New York, 1906, iv. 2). 
This contradiction between the two views of desire 
is due to a difference in interpretation of the ego and 
its position in the world-whole. Those who believe 
in the reality^ of spiritual life are inclined to 
eliminate desire bv removing the ego from the 
field of activity, while those who are aware of no 
beyond know no reason why man should do aught 
but further the native tendencies towards self- 
realization. But, even where the ego’s desires 
appear to be the most obvious tilings in experience, 
the artistic consciousness distrusts desire as some¬ 
thing tending to delude the mind which appeals 
to the stillness of the inner life. This occasional 
elevation in art is the rule in religion. 

4 . Desire and religion.—Since spiritual religion 
consists in a detachment from the world of im¬ 
pressions and a repudiation of immediate impulses, 
it is necessary to consider its relation to desire. 
With various religions, the attitude towards desire 
is determined in accordance with their general 
attitude towards the world. Thus Taoism, which 
regards reality os something empty of content and 
wanting in attributes, upholds the repression of 
desire; Buddhism, with its acosmic tendency, 
urges its complete extirpation ; Christianity, while 
not wanting in this critical attitude towards the 
natural in both man and the world, axivises one to 
train the desires. 
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The leading principle in Taoism is that of empti¬ 
ness and inactivity, wherein the dialectical superi¬ 
ority of the Tao consists {Tao Tch King, tr. Legge, 
1891, clis. 11, 37). Accordingly the man of Tao 
seeks by the reinessioa of desire to reduce himself 
to this kenotic condition ; hence the sago seeks to 
withdraw tin? mind from e.xternal impressions like 
colours, tones, flavours, and the like {ib. ch. 12). 
This course of repression is further called ‘return¬ 
ing to the root ’—a teaching which calls attention 
to the tendency on the part of all forms of vegetable 
life to return from tlieir full-flowering to their 
original condition. ‘ This returning to their root 
is what we call the state of stillness,’ says J..ao-tze, 
who counsels the disciple to produce this state to 
the utmost degree {ib. ch. 16). The man of Tao is 
considered ‘dill’erent from ordinary men, in that 
he has so repressed his desires as to have become 
infant-like and primeval. “I am like an infant, 
which has not yet smiled,” says he. The mind is 
that of a stupid man ; I am in a state of chaos ’ 
{ib. ch. 20, cf. chs. 23, 28). Inasmuch as ‘the Tao 
does nothing for the sake of doing it,’ the Taoist 
is without desire, inactive, and simple {ib. ch. 37). 

Iluddhism treats desire in its major rather than 
its minor premiss, by discussing it in ‘ The Noble 
Truth Concerning SufTering’ (in the Malmvagga^ 
tr. Davids and Olden berg, Oxford, 1881, i. 1). 
This truth is fourfold. It is based upon the 
individual’s attachment to life, to his desire for 
continued existence and happiness; the resulting 
suffering is removed by detachment from desire, 
the way of which lies along the eightfold path 
wherein is found the destruction of sorrow (cf. 

* Dhamma Kakka,’ tr. Davids, SBE xi. [1900], 
§§ 5-8). With Buddhism, desire is repudiated be¬ 
cause it leads to delusion, and he who would find 
reality must detach himself from objects of sense. 
See, further, the next article. 

Where Hellenism indulged the idea of desire in 
the enjoyment of life and the elaboration of the 
beautiful, it did not fail to express some sense of 
regret for life in the world of sense. Like the 
Cynics before them, the Stoics set themselves 
against desire and extolled a rigorous course of 
conduct, the spirit of which was dTrd^eta, or 
cultivated inditlerence. Such in general was the 
attitude of the opposite school of Epicurus, who 
praised dra^^la, or passive pleasure, as the highest 
moral condition (I)iog. Laert. x. 136). Where 
Erdmann {Hist. Philos, tr. Hough, 1898, § 97, 4) 
seeks to identify these ideals, Windelband {Hist. 
Philos, tr. Cushman, New York, 1906, § 47) believes 
the likeness to be but superficial. The former is 
the virtue of ethical indifference to all passions; 
the latter is passionlessness which is based upon 
the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this 
account, it was looked upon, by both Epicureans 
and Cynics, as acquired only through a limitation 
of desire {ib.). It was in this spirit that Horace 
wrote his famous epistle beginning ‘ Nil admirari 
prope res est una’ {Ep. I. vi.), while Seneca 
expressed the same apathetic sentiment in his 
‘ sine admiratione ’ {de Vita Beata^ iii. 3). In 
dealing with desire and aversion, Epictetus adopts 
the same attitude, counselling man to cea.se desiring 
things beyond his power (iii. 24). Marcus Aurelius 
rehabilitates Horace’s ‘nil admirari’ with his own 
ddavpaarov, whereby, like Maximus his master, he 
ceased to wonder at anything (i. 15). See also the 
‘ Greek ’ article, below. 

While Christianity does not attack desire ujion 
the same cosmological grounds as Taoism, Buddh¬ 
ism, and Stoicism, it does not fail to relate the 
function of desire, which it condemns, to the world, 
which it repudiates. In the great value-judgment 
of the Gospels, ‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life ?’ (Mk 8*®), the 


principle at work is that of detachment from the 
world. On the psychological side, this is expressed 
in terms of will, where it is declared, ‘Whosoever 
would .save his life shall lose it ’ (6s yap idv di\r) ttjv 
iavTou xj/vx^v cruxrai diroX^crei auTTjv [Mk 8**®]). But, 
with more direct reference to desire, iin6vfxia, it 
may be said that, wlien the NT writers assume an 
attitude towards it, this is always a deprecating 
one, for it is looked upon as equivalent to lust. 
This was the view of Christ in His comment upon 
the Seventh Commandment —ttus 6 pXivrwv ywalKo. 
TTpbs rb iTTidv/aTjaaL (Mt 5’**®). St. Paul connects 
desire with passion, and likens the desiring mood 
to the habitsof the Gentiles, trdOos i'mevfxlas{l Th4®); 
St. Peter speaks of the believer as one who has 
escaped the corruption in the world through 
desire —iy ry Kbcrixu) iv iTnOvplq. (2 P P); and St. 
James speaks of the tempted man as one who is 
drawn away by his own desire— rrjslSLas iTridvfilat 
(Ja D*). St. John relates these forms of the mind 
to the world, and thus tends to give a dialectic of 
desire. In this way, the content of the world is 
likened to desire in both a sensuous and an 
intellectual form : irdv rb iv ry Kbajunp, t) ^TrLOvfxLa rijs 
aapKbs Kal h iTTLdvfxLa, tCov dtpOaXpuy (1 Jri 2^®); the 
lust of the flesh and the eyes is thus repudiated by 
Christianity, which aims at detaching tne ego from 
the immediate world, that it may find its true 
place in the world of spiritual life. This doctrine 
of detachment from life is now under discussion in 
religious circles where Mysticism prevails. 

While current thought accepts desire as a fact 
of experience and develops it according to ethics, 
religion, like art, refuses to take it for granted 
and tends to repudiate it altogether. Such a 
tendency appears in Wagner’s view of religion (cf. 
above); in Tolstoi’s conception of Christianity, as 
developed in Mg Meligion (tr. H. Smith, New 
York, 1885), where asceticism mingles with sym- 
pathism; in Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, whose Axel 
(Paris, 1890) involves ‘the rejection of life at the 
moment when life becomes ideal’ (J. Huneker, 
Iconoclasts, New York, 1908, p. 357) ; and in 
Eme.st Hello, who attacks desire under its armour 
of the pride of life (cf. UUomine^, Paris, 1894, 
Le Sidcle, do. 1896). More after the Russian 
manner, J. K. Huysmans, who passed from the 
sensual to the spiritual, has revealed an august 
world-withdrawal whose path is indicated in En 
Route (Paris, 1895), while its result is elaborated 
in La Cathtdrale (Paris, 1898), where Durtal, the 
hero, cloistered at Chartres, glorifies the inner life, 
‘la vie contemplative,’ which he contrasts with 
‘ la vie active ’ {op. cit. 28, ch. v. p. 125, ch. xi. p. 
330). Huysmans, who mentions Hello {ib. ch. vi. 
p. 138), reveals the same combination of Catholi¬ 
cism and Mysticism that guided the former to his 
strikinf^ attitude towards human desire. The 
economic interest, which to-day predominates, 
tends to forbid the artistic disinterestedness and 
religious renunciation which seek to neutralize 
desire, so that the present age might well be called 
the age of desire. 

Litkraturk.— J. M. Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology "i. 
New York, 1894, ch. xiv. 2, ‘ Feeling and Will’; Fr. Breiitano, 
Psychol, vom empir. Standpnnkt, Leipzig, 1874 ; Chr. v. 
Ehrenfels, Syst. der Werttheorie, i. ‘ I’sychol. dos Hegehrena, 
do. 1H97; F. Krueger, IJer Begriff dcs abaolut WerUH)llen, 
do. 1898; G. T. Ladd, Psychol. Descriptive ajid Explanatory \ 
New York, 1903; A. Meinong, Psychol.-eth. Untsrsuchungen 
zur Werih’Theorie, Graz, 1894 ; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
London, 1892, ch. xvii. ; J. Iverach, art. ‘ DcBire,’ in DCG. 

Charles Gray Shaw. 

DESIRE (Buddhist).—There is no more inti¬ 
mate, more radical self-expression of the conscious 
individual than that which is conveyed by the terra 
‘desire.’ It is the one genuine subjective register of 
character. A man is known by his works, but he 
knows himself by his desires. When these emerge, 
if they do emerge, in action, external limitations 
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of environment and opportunity permit only a dis¬ 
torted output of the ideal act, wliich hacf taken 
shape in the creative flame of desire. Religion 
and ethics are therefore deeply concerned with 
desire. A fortiori^ whether Buddhism is con¬ 
sidered to be religion, or ethics, or both, desire 
should bulk very largely in its doctrines, and the 
attitude of those doctrines towards it should be 
held crucial in our judgments respecting them. 
Buddhism faces the phenomenon of desire as 
frankly and as critically as other systems, and 
perhaps even more so; and this is because it is 
essentially psychological, and does not start from 
the external universe and its first or final cause, 
but with the heart of man. 

Discounting the remoter and immaterial planes 
of existence {rupa-loka and arupa-loka)^ the world 
of earth, with its purgatories and its nearer heavens, 
is, by Buddhism, conceived and named in terms of 
desire. It is kama^vachara^ the sphere of kdma^ 

i. e. desire understood simply as wishing for what 
is pleasant; and kdma-lokat ‘world of desire’— 
kdmay according to the commentators, includes 
both desiring [kdmetlti kdmo) and that which is 
desired {kdmiyatlti kdmo). Now, as might be ex¬ 
pected, in Buddhist philosophical treatises the 
universality of desire is dealt with as a natural 
phenomenon, and is neither praised nor condemned, 
while, with respect to the life of laymen, kdma^ 
that is, natural desires and the enjoyment thereof, 
is not, as such, condemned. In the oldest narra¬ 
tive of tile birth of the Buddha {Dlgha-Nikdyay 

ii. 13; Majjhima-Nikdyay iii. 121), it is written 
that his mother, a lady of pure and virtuous life, 
was living before his birth in the enjoyment of the 
five modes of sense-desire {paiicha KdarngunAy i.e. 
of sights, sounds, odours, tastes, and contacts). 
Again, in t\\QSihgdlovdda~suttanta{ Dlghayiii. ISOff., 
called by K. Cliilders ‘The Wliole Duty of the 
Buddhist Layman’), the Buddiia does not warn 
the young layman ofl’ a single form of natural 
desire or enjoyment, but only against vicious or 
wanton desires. For tliose wiio had left the Nvorld 
and devoted their lives to holiness and mission¬ 
ary work, the case was difl'erent. The kdiruxs 
were for them constant sources of danger, and 
were likened to burning coals, knives, snakes, dry 
bones, dreams, and other perilous and disappointing 
objects (‘ Psalms of the Sisters’ [TherlgdthdX Lon¬ 
don, 1909, p. 144 f.). They belonj^ed to the pursuit 
of sensuous pleasures and the life of the world. 
An abdicating king might say: ‘ I have enjoyed 
human kdmas; it is time to seek after celestial 
kdmaa ’ {Dlgha, iii. 60). But, for one who was aim¬ 
ing at the highest goal, there was really nothing 
to choose between either human or celestial desires 
and objects of desire. The word kdma was dropped 
from his vocabulary. But he did not therefore 
cease to desire, for, though his quo vadis was 
different, he aspired to a goal none the less, and, 
if he obeyed the injunctions of his Order preserved 
in its scriptures, he pursued this end with greater 
ardour and singleness of purpose than he had ever 
felt over worldly objects. 

If, in the earliest version of those scriptures sur¬ 
viving, viz. the Pali PitakaSy natural desire and 
its objects—in a word, the kamas—osQ usually 
mentioned in terms of depreciation, it must be 
remembered (1) that the Pitakas were compiled by 
religicuXy and that the greater part of the Suttas 
are discourses addressed to religicux ; and (2) that 
Buddhism started as an evangel of protest, reform, 
and regeneration against worldliness and super¬ 
stition, and evangels do not compromise. But it 
is characteristic of this gospel that it does not 
seek to quench earthly desires {manussaka kdnw,) 
by heavenly desires {dibha kdtnd). 

In the first place, the sunimum houum of cirfuit~ 


ship, of complete emancipation of heart and mind, 
could be won only in this earthly region of the 
kdma-lokay with the single exception of the re¬ 
motest spliere of the arupadokay where it was 
believed that some mortals attained ^armi66a7ia, 
i.e. completion of perfected life and final death, 
who here, on their way to perfection, had not 
lived to touch the highest ‘Path and Fruit’(e.^. 
DlgJmy ii. 200; Sarnyuttay v. 346, etc.); yet this 
parinibbdna is never recorded as a climax and 
glorious consummation, but rather as an epilogue 
to the life here below of those who, in a ‘ world 
of desire,’ and in virtue of unworldly desire, had 
attained to the assurance of victory in spiritual 
evolution {nibbdna). 

Secondly, whereas the Buddhist Dhamma is 
essentially a method for diverting and transform¬ 
ing the natural phenomenon of desire, it held up, 
before those whose quest was for tlie highest, no 
supramundane place as the proper object of desire, 
nor before any one did it hold up a super¬ 
human being or person in that light. It is true 
that re-birth in ‘ heaven ’ is fre(jucntly proclaimed 
as the natural inevitable result of virtue in this 
life—this to laymen and to those of the Order who 
were spiritually babes. But it is virtue and good- 
neas that are shown as desirable, rather than pro¬ 
motion hereafter, in the reconstituted life. Those 
who wore judged as ripening to perfect emancipa¬ 
tion aimed only at an impersonal goal, having 
no relation to time or space {MUmday ii. 106, 
186), but regarded, positively, as a blissful con¬ 
sciousness of salvation, liberty, mastery, insight, 
and peace (C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the 
Early BuddhistSy vol. i. p. xxxvii). 

At the oj)posite extreme of these aspirations, 
which might be called the vis a frontCy Buddhism 
places, as the driving power a tergoy tlie world’s 
^reat burden of ill, as fed by the constant work¬ 
ing of unregenerate and uncontrolled desire, called 
‘thirst’ or ‘craving’ {tanhdy Skr. ^^^na). This 
religio-pliilosophical term is another illustration of 
the immense significance of the vital phenomenon 
of desire in the Buddhist consciousness; and its 
scope embraces the whole of human desires, in so 
far as these are attracted by life itself, or by the 
idea of its extinction. There are three modes or 
channels of tanhd : kdmadanhCiy desire for what is 
sensuously pleasant; bhava-tanhdy desire for be¬ 
coming or life hereafter; and vibluivadanhdy de¬ 
sire for the extinction of becoming. Tanhd in 
general is defined as ‘concerned with repeated 
becoming ’ (lit. * xe-huih-iQy punohbhavikd), ‘asso¬ 
ciated Avith pleasure and passion ’ [nandi-rdga- 
sahagatd)y and ‘delighting in various objects’ 
{tatra-tatrdbhinandinl^Vibh. 101, 365; Sanhyuttay 

iii. 26]). It was only when set on ‘ the Baths, the 
Fruits, Nibbdnay that the desire, Avhich had been 
called tanhdy became the aspiration and the purpose 
called sammd-sahkappa and dhamma-enhanda. 

‘ For, as there is no inducement,’ writes the com¬ 
mentator [Attha-sdliniy 347), ‘to a mosquito to 
alight on a ball of iron heated in the sun, so these 
[goals] by their radiant glory do not attract tanhd." 

The person of the Buddha, however, as an olqect 
of desire, lent warmth and colour to aspirations 
after impersonal goals. Not once only in the 
world’s history, but from time to time through 
cycles of involution and evolution, do Buddhists 
hold that mankind may hope for a day when ‘ the 
desire of all nations shall come,’ Avho will in love 
and wisdom satisfy their yearnings. The condi¬ 
tions and order of his advent are considered by 
the canonical books in the light of a natural law. 
Buddha-epochs were not equidistant in time, but 
they happened when, amid an ignorant and erring 
majority, there were some who would understand 
the message of salvation. 
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• As on » crap, on crest of mountain standing, 

A man might watch the people far below. 

E’en BO do Tnou, 0 Wisdom fair, ascending, 

O Seer of all, the terraced heights of truth. 

Look down, from grief released^ upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and age. 

Arise, thou hero I Conaueror in the battle I 
Thou freed from debt f Lord of the pilgrim-band, 

Walk the world o'er, sublime and blessed Teacher I 
Teach us the Truth—there are who’ll understand ’ 

{Dialogues^ ii. 82 ; Fin. TexU^ i. 88f.X 
The faith and devotion evoked by the person of 
the Buddiia and by the nature of his doctrine are 
also usually described in terms of satisfied desire, 
namely, pasdda, pasanna^ the passages being too 
numerous to quote (but cf. Samyutta^ v. 381, with 
Buddhist Psychological Ethics^ 174 n.). Never¬ 
theless, the desire itself for a Buddha, and for the 
salvation he should bring, is expressed in terms of 
altruistic desire for the good and happiness of all 
men. It is *out of compassion for all creatures, 
for the advantage and the welfare and the happi¬ 
ness of gods and men,’ that a Buddha arises, 

‘ Who from all ill and sorrow hast released 
Mo and so many many stricken folk ' 

(Therigatha, 157 ; cf. Dialogms, li. Ill; JRAS, 1906, p. 241). 
Mediately therefore, in the desire for the Buddha, 
the impersonal desire for universal good, as well as 
the desire for personal salvation, finds expression. 

For Miose who, as converts, were sufficiently won 
by the Dfutmma to devote their lives to it, a career 
oi mental and moral training was prescribed, which, 
judging by the terms employed, called into exer¬ 
cise the emotional and volitional, no loss than the 
intellectual, faculties. The exercises might be in 
the expansion of a concept or sentiment—suffusion, 
irradiation {pharand)^ the^ called it—or in concen¬ 
tration of attention and will {sainddhi^jhdna^ etc.), 
or in control of consciousness, recollection, self¬ 
collectedness {sati-sampajahha)^ and so on. In no 
case, however, was the training to be carried on 
with cool impassivity, except in certain advanced 
stages. The sincere student is constantly described 
as being aglow or ardent {dtdpi), strenuous or 
earnest {apparnatta), full of energy and endeavour 
{viriyUt vdyarna^ ussolhi)^ and filled with eager 
active desire {tihhachhanda) \ but the emotional 
side of consciousness is not encouraged, except in 
intimate connexion with the conative or volitional. 
The term cdihanda, for instance, which is as un¬ 
moral as our own ‘desire,’ but which, like ‘desire,* 
is sometimes used with a sensual or passional im¬ 
port, is more allied to will than kdma is, and is 
explained by commentaries as meaning Icattu- 
kamyatd, ‘ desire-to-do.’ Few subjects, indeed, 
are of greater interest in BuddWst culture than 
this evolution of chhanda. For instance, dukkha^ 
the generic term for ‘ill,’ ‘misery,’ or ‘^ain,’ is 
said to be ‘ rooted ’ in chhanda {Sarnyutta^ iv. 328), 
as, indeed, are ‘ all states of consciousness’ (.<4nywf- 
tara^ iv. 839). On one occasion the end of the 
Buddha’s system of holy living is called the 
removal of desire {chhanda-pahana [Sarnyutta, 

V. 272]). Yet this is stated to be accomplished 
by certain exercises in which chhanda is called 
into play. ‘ What then,’ is an inquirer’s comment, 

‘ would you put away desire by desire ? ’ And the 
Thera replies to the Brahman; ‘Was there not 
desire, effort, thought, deliberation in your mind, 
when you .set out to find me in this garden ? And 
now that you have found me, is not all that 
abated?’ Again, a homely simile of the ass who 
does not make himself into a valued cow by walk¬ 
ing after the herd saying ‘I, too, can bellow,* 
serves to show that the criterion of a genuine 
student is his displaying eager active desire {tih- 
bachhanda) for the highest virtues and the most 
advanced mental development {Ahguttara^ i._229). 
Finally, the Buddha is represented in the Akan- 
kheyifa-Sutta as showing how seventeen pious ways 
in wbich n bfnkkhu ‘might desire’ (dkahkheyya) 


may severally be satisfied (‘ Buddhist Suttas,’ SBB 
xi.‘210flr.). 

Hence in Buddhist ethics, desire is, as such, not 
only not immoral, but an indispensable instrument 
for attaining higher (no less than meaner) ends ; it 
becomes a source of danger only when the object 
of desire is such aa to give no lasting satisfaction 
to desire when it is attained. 

And hence it is strictly in accordance %vith the 
.sjiirit of the older writings, if with an added tinge 
of intense emotion, when the author of the Milinaa 
Questions that Nihhdna is to be realized, 

not by quiescent meditation, or in hypnotic trance, 
much less by mortification of desire, but by rational 
discontent, strong anguish, and longing, followed 
by a forward leap of the mind into peace and calm, 
then again by a vibrating zeal, in which the aspir¬ 
ant ‘strives with might and main along the path,’ 
and so on. 

It had been the fate of Buddhism, before the 
authorities quoted above became accessible, to be¬ 
come for the general English reader synonymous 
not only with pessimism but with the ‘ extinction 
of desire.’ And the error still persists. This is 
largely due to the fact that the earliest trans¬ 
lators of the canonical works of Buddhism were 
not English, or, if hmglish, were lacking in psycho¬ 
logical training. The anthologies of the Dhamma 
and Sutta-Nipdta were rendered into English prose 
W those veteran Indologists, Max Muller and 
Fausboll, and between them they render no fewer 
than sixteen Pali words, which really mean sensu¬ 
ous, or vicious, or unregulated desire, by the one 
unoualified word ‘desire.’ St. Hilaire, Burnouf, 
ana Foucaux do much the same disservice with 
the one over-worked word d^ir. Warren {Bud- 
dhism in TranslationSy Camb. Mass., 1896) is no 
better; yet see bis Index, s.v, ‘Desire’ (‘desire = 
lu.st’). This slovenly usage partly justifies writers 
of more general and comparative treatises in arriv¬ 
ing at sweeping but erroneous conclusions {e.g. 
Crozier in Hist, of Intellectual Development, 
London, 1897-1901). But it were undesirable to 
impoverish our ethical and religious concepts by 
making over to such terms as tanhd all the moral 
as well as the immoral implications in desire. 
After all, it was in response to a desire, a yearn¬ 
ing, an impulse, a resolution, that the founder of 
Buddhism is represented as having renounced the 
world and dedicated his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. See also art. Love (Buddhist). 

Litkratur*.—C. A. F. Rhys Davids, ' On the Will In Bud¬ 
dhism,’^72 A 5, Jan. 1898, and Buddhist Psychological Ethics, 
London, 1900; C. A. F. Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung, Com- 
pendiumof Philosophy^ 1910, p. 244, n. 2 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 

* Buddhist Suttas,' SEE xi. [1900], 210 ff., and * Questions of King 
Milinda,’ t6. xxxvi. [1894], 199 ff. The Nikdyas are all published 
by the Pali Text Society, London; references are to volume 
and page. The Digha- and Majjhima-Nikdyas are in process 
of being translated as Dialogues of the Buddha (London), 
by T. W. and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, and the evolutiosi of desire 
among Buddhist saints may be studied in the latter’s Psalms 
qf the Early Buddhists, Ijondon, 1909, 1912. 

C. A. F. Khys Davids. 
DESIRE (Greek).— I. Socrates and the pre- 
Socratics. —The beginning of ethical investigation 
in ancient Greece is usually assigned to Socrates. 
And, no doubt, Socrates did in a special manner 
direct men’s attention to ethical principles and 
concepts, and give the impulse to the further stut^ 
and elaboration of the philosophy of morals. 
it was also who, by his rigorous insistence on self- 
control {iyKpdreia) as the supreme virtue, gave 
special prominence to the twofold nature of man— 
a higher and a lower nature, with the tendency on 
the part of the lower (the desires) to usurp the 
mastery; thereby initiating a point of view that 
was to dominate Greek philosophy henceforth, 
definitely formulated for all time by Plato. More¬ 
over, he himself could ‘scorn delights and live 
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laborious days * bettor than any man of his time, 

80 that he could not only teach robust ethical 
doctrine by precept, but show it also by example. 
But, long Mfore the time of Socrates, the subject 
of desire had thrust itself upon men’s notice, and 
from of old precepts had been enunciated for the 
practical regulation of life, even though it were 
only from the orudential standpoint of Hesiod (see 
his Works ana Days), the Gnomic poets, and the 
Seven Wise Men. This explains the existence of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, which—religious 
more than philosophical—had the highest welfare 
of the individual at heart, and organized a system, 
distinctly mystical, for the purification of the soul 
and the cultivation of the higher life. This was 
avowedly ethical in its character, and, being 
cathartic, had the subjugation of the desires and 
the development of the spiritual nature as the 
basal principle. But, apart altogether from the 
poets and the moralists and the mystics, the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, who are usually represented 
simply as devotees of physics and physical specula¬ 
tion, were, many of them, also ethicists; and the 
ethical teaching of Heraclitus of Ephesus, in par¬ 
ticular, and of Democritus of Abaera, forms an 
interesting side of their philosophy. Sir Alexander 
Grant does them less than justice when lie says: 

‘The niorul doctrines of these early philoso]>her8 . . . seem to 
belong rather to the personal character of the men than to the 
result of their syetemi’ {Eihict of Aristotle, i. 103). 

Nevertheless, the great impulse to ethical analysis 
and ethical thinking came from Socrates : an epoch 
in Greek philosophy was marked when, under the 
sanction of the god at Delphi, he insisted in the 
way that he did on the principle ‘Know thyself’ 
{yvu>dL aeavrdv ); and the question of desire found 
its first impressive handling in his greatest disciple 
Plato, in the true Socratic spirit. 

2. Plato.—(1) Tn his p.sychological analysis of 
human nature, Plato regarded the soul of man as 
consisting of three parts—the rational {t6 Xayto-Tt^), 
the fiery or spirited {t6 and the appetitive 

(r6 4m0viJ.rfTiK6v), 

There is a great temptation to interpret this as an anticipation 
or foreshadowing of the modern psychological threefold division 
of mental processes into Intellection, feeling, and conation or 
volition. But, when we remember that each soul, according to 
Plato, had its own distinct habitation in the body—the rational 
■oul being situated in the head or cranium, the spirited soul in 
the breast or thorax, and the appetitive soul in the belly, below 
the diaphragm—and when we remember, further, that the three 
■ouls are represented as having their counterparts in the Ideal 
Republic—the first beingembodied in the philosophical jfuardians 
of the State, the second in the soldiers, and the third in the 
artisans and husbandmen—we see that the Platonic psycholopr 
is a good way removed from anything to be found in the 
psychologies of the present day. 

Between the three souls, or three parts of the 
soul, there is a distinction of native authority or 
value. The rational soul, bein^ immortal, is 
naturally supreme, placed where it is in the body 
(viz. in the commanding position of the he^) in 
order to guide and control the others. The spirited 
or courageous soul is the seat of ambition, honour, 
and the Tike, and is indispensable for high achieve¬ 
ment in any sphere, and is by nature ancillary to 
reason, though, on occasion, it may require restraint. 
But the third soul is tliat which needs careful 
watching and curbing—viz. the appetitive or lust¬ 
ful soul, the seat of desire, of inordinate passion, 
and, therefore, pn' ( ininently of lawlessne.ss and 
insubordination. This is the ‘black’ horse of the 
allegory of the Charioteer in the Phesdrus, which 
requires to he kept in by bit and bridle, and to 
which the whip has to be unsparingly applied until 
it is subdued and tamed. It is also the ‘ many¬ 
headed monster’ of Republic, 588 C. From the 
place that the appetitive soul i)ccupies in the body 
(below the diaphragm), it is in close proximity to 
the liver, which (according to Plato) is the organ 
of in»agination, issuing oracles in dreams and acting 


as a mirror registering the wishes, commands, and 
reprobations of the rational soul, thereby en¬ 
couraging, warning, and, if need be, terrifying the 
recalcitrant transgressor, with the design of check¬ 
ing him in his wayward course. 

This doctrine of desire is clearly of an ethical 
character, and is specially suited to ethical purpose. 

It is not so much a complete logical analysis of the 
notion, or even a systematic psychological ex¬ 
position of the subject, as a suggestive statement 
of the hierarchy of principles in human nature (for 
the different souls, though separated locally by 
Plato, may be interpreted in that way), with an 
appreciation of their various functions and a grading 
of them according to worth. It is, above all, an 
enforcement of the trntli that, for the higliest 
health and welfare of the individual, the desires 
must be strictly and rationally controlled : it is of 
their very nature to tend to transgress limits, to 
usurp authority ; and this, if unchecked, means 
moral shipwreck and disaster (see Appetite). 

Tn Phiteh us, however, a psychological analysis 
of desire in one of its asj)ects is essayed— 
viz. when it is declared to presuppose a bodily 
want that hits been gratified and tne memory of 
the gratification comes in to arouse expectation of 
future gratification. In this, two salient points in 
the plienomenon are clearly noted : {a) that, until a 
want is gralilicd, we experience only uneasiness, 
not desire; and (6) that desire depends upon 
memory or recollection. 

(2) But Plato’s doctrine of desire goes deeper 
than this : it penetrates to the very centre of man’s 
being, to what may be specifically designated his 
natural spiritual wants. The highest form of 
desire is representeci as philosophical Love or Eros, 
which is in.scparably connected with the Platonic 
theory of Ideas anci the doctrine of Reminiscence 
{d,vdfj.vr]<rii). 'I’he object of tins kind of desire is set 
forth in the Phesdrus as the Beautiful, as Beauty 
Absolute, the super-celestial Divine essence, whicn 
is rea(‘hed by the individual here through the 
mediation of the perception of beauty in objects of 
sense, especially in the beauty of bodily form, as 
seen in beautiful youths; and, in the Symposium 
(211 C), the mode of ascent is declared by Diotima 
to be as follows : 

‘ To begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for 
the sake of that other beauty, using these as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at tiie notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty 
is. This, my dear Socrates, said the stranger of Mantineia, is 
that life above all others which man should live, in the con¬ 
templation of beauty absolute.* 

In the Republic it is set forth as the Good, which 
is the supreme transcendent Idea, permeating being, 
and giving meaning to intelligibles and o})inable8 
alike in the realm of Knowledge. In the Timeeus, 
the Good is identified with God ; and, as ‘ likeness 
to God’ {6fiol(t}(Tis Gey) is the chief end of man, 
according to Thecctetus, the ultimate object of 
man’s highest desire is the Deity. Nor is ‘ the 
Deity ’ a mere abstract term to Plato ; it expresses 
the ideal of holiness, as well as of knowledge or 
contemplation ; so that, in the assimilation of the 
Divine bj" man, cliaracter no less than intellec^t is 
involved. But, in order to liecome conformed to 
the great Ideal, the soul needs to be purified, and 
purincation is a thing of degrees, so that Kddapa-i^ 
oecomes the leading note, and Kddafxns * effected by 
personal effort in a Cosmos governed by God ’—a 
doctrine which is, as J. A. Stewart expresses it 
{The Myths of Plato, p. 352), ‘ tlie great contri¬ 
bution made by Plato to the religious thought and 
practice of Europe.’ Hence, in Protagoras (349, 
359 A), ‘holiness’ {bai&rrjs) is added to the four 
cardinal virtues ; Socrates in Xenophon called it 
‘piety’ {edffl^eia). With this is specially to b' 
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associated the IMatonic eschatology (for purification 
does not cease at a man’s death), where the soul i; 
represented as finally purified through a series o 
metempsychoses—as seen, for instance, in the lie 
public, in the myth of Kr, the son of Armcnius, 
and in the doctrine of Eros, with its essentially 
elevating and purificatory character, as describe^ 
in the I^icEdrus myth. 

(3) In line with this is Plato’s proof of the im¬ 
mortality of the soul (see PhcBdo and Symposium), 
drawm from men’s universal longing or desire foi 
continued existence and for the everlasting pos 
session of the Good—a proof that became popular 
in Western Christendom through St. Augustine’s 
acceptance of it, and which finds its poetical ex¬ 
pression in English in Addison’s ‘Cato’ and in 
Tennyson’s * The Two Voices.’ The argument here 
is that the soul continues to live hereafter because 
men everywhere cling to life ‘ together with good 
and shrink from death ; the presupposition being 
that whatever crops up as a general craving among 
mankind indicates a natural want of man and has 
its truth thereby establislicd. With this may be 
joined an attractive Platonic thought regarding 
the future life and men’s desire of knowledge and 
of virtue. In Cratylus (403, 404) the dead are 
represented as continuing in willing subjection to 
Hades, the god of Heath, because of their thirst 
for knowledge and their desire of being made 
better. They find that with Hades is true Wisdom 
—he has experience and is the great Philosopher; 
and, as his wisdom charms them, and as association 
with himself betters them, the^ cling to him as 
disci[)les to a master. Thus desire is seen to be a 
stronger bond than necessity : necessity coerces^ 
desire constrains. 

3. Aristotle.—(1) In the analysis of desire as 
given in de Anima, Aristotle uses the term 
‘desire’ (Upe^is) generically, including in it, as 
species, spiritedness or passion (dug6s), appetitive 
desire (ivLdvpila), and wish {^ouXrjcts). Of these 
three, wdsh {^ouXijais) attaches to tlie rational part 
of man, and the other two to the irrational (iii. 9. 
4326, 5). When, again, he enumerates and arranges 
in due order the functions or faculties of the soul 
(vegetative, sentient, conative, noetic—passive and 
active), there is one function that he specifies as 
the orectic or conative faculty {t 6 SpcKTiKdr), w'hich 
sometimes he brackets along with the sensitive 
faculty {t6 alcOyriKdr), and sometimes gives an 
independent position subsequent to it (ii. 3. 414a, 
31); but, either w'ay, he bases desire on sensation. 
With regard to all the faculties or functions, 
however, it is to be remembered that the inde¬ 
pendence ascribed to any one of them is only 
relative: each has its place in a graded system 
arranged in the order of implication, the higher 
presupposing the lower (though not reversely)— 
‘the earlier form always exists potentially in the 
later’ (de An. ii. 3. 4146, 29). Aristotle is very 
insistent on the unity of the soul; so that the 
faculties are not absolutely separate, as if each 
were self-contained. 

But it is in the Ethics, in connexion with will, 
that we have Aristotle’s fullest handling of desire ; 
and, putting the two accounts together, we obtain 
the following summary. 

W^ill is the desire (^pe^ts) of something regarded 
as a good, i.e. as bringing satisfaction or pleasure 
to the person desiring it—which is what Aristotle 
designates ^ovXtjjls. But, obviously, if there is an 
object towards which desire is directed and upon 
whicli it is set, this implies an ideal or conceptual 
element in the process—some notion of what the 
object desirable and desired is; in other words, it 
involves imagination or representation (^avracr/a). 
Further, inasmuch as betw'een desire as a psychical 
state and the attainment of its object there is an 1 


interval of time interposed, this indicates that 
there is need of means for the realization of the 
desired object, and, consequently, need of de¬ 
liberation with a view to choice—especially when 
more than one set of means appear competent to 
effect the end. This process of deliberation in 
connexion with means, and having reference to 
‘things that are within our own power’ (rd ^(p\ 
Aristotle calls ^oi/Xeuais. When deliberation is 
completed, choice or determination ensues. This 
is rpoatpeais, which is regarded by Aristotle as dis¬ 
tinctive of man, marking him off from the lower 
animals. In choice after deliberation 6p€^is again 
appears ; for the individual identifies himself not 
only with the end, but with the means necessary 
to effect the end. Hence, deliberate choice is in¬ 
separably conjoined with desire, and is termed 
^ovXevTiKi) 6pe^is. 

From this brief analysis it is evident that Aris¬ 
totle connects desire very intimately with will; 
maintaining, indeed, practically, that there can be 
no will witliout desire. Hesire is the moving 
power in the whole conative process, indispensable 
alike to its origination and to the keei>ing up of 
the interest in the end until it is realize*!. This 
active or movent character of desire marks it off 
from emotion, which is a species of feeling and is 
subjective, although emotion may very readily ally 
itself with desire, and thereby give an added in¬ 
tensity or vigour to it. 

(2) It is evident, further, that, according to 
Aristotle, in the determination of right conduct 
(and hero comes in the etliical bearing of the 
psychological doctrine) desire and reason act to¬ 
gether—-neither is sufficient by itself. Hence, 
7rpoalp€(ns, or choice, may erpially well be described 
as reason motived by desire (i^oPs 6p€ktlk6s], or as 
desire guided by understanding {6pf^ii diai'orjriK-l), 
Eth. Nic. vi. 2). The doctrine of ‘ the practical 
syllogism ’ brings this out distinctly. 

This syllogrism is denominated ‘practical’ for two reasons: 
first, because it deals with men’s actions (trpoL^<i?), not with 
their mere thinking or reasoninff as logically correct; and, 
secondly, because it attaches to the practical or moral, not to 
the theoretical, reason. Bein^ a ‘ syllogism,’ however, it has a 
specific formal character—it is expressible as I'onclusjon, and 
necessary conclusion, from premisses, although it is not main- 
taine<l that moral actions, in the case of ‘the plain man,’are 
always consciotudy thus formulated by him. If there is an 
unconscious spontaneous logical reasoning of tbe plain man, 
there is equally an unconscious spontaneous m.)ral reasoning; 
but, when analyzed by the philosopher, both reasor.ings may be 
found to be only the unsophisticated form of wh.'it may be 
philosophically generalized and expressed in scholastic phrase¬ 
ology and assimilated each lo the other. 

In the ‘practical syllogism,’ we are dealing with end and 
motive—with the generalized expression of the object of desire 
and of the means by which it may be attained. The procedure 
whereby we accept an end and work towards it through desire 
and intellection is clearly of the nature of 8yIlogi.sti(^ reasoning, 
though the conclusion of the procredure is not a delinite theo¬ 
retical consequence satisfactory to the logical reason, but an 
action, or senes of actions, necessitated by the j)rincjple that 
wo adopt. It is a matter of ' principles,’of living moral jirin- 
Diplos, not of abstract propositions; and hence the conclusion 
is not abstract but practical, and embodied in human conduct. 

And so, in the practical syllogism, Aristotle aira.s at giving 
lyllogistic form to action—at analyzing the process that under- 
ies moral conduct, so as to bring out its rational character. 

In making choice with a view- to action, one proceeds upon a 
general principle—the principle, namely, that a man ought to do 
or not to do a certain kind of thing. That is the major premiss 
jf the resultant action. The minor premiss is the perception 
that such and such a particular ot^tion is or is not of the kind 
n question. Then follows, ns natural consequence, the doing 
ir not doinp of that ])articular action. The great implication 
in the practical syllogism is that, if one accepts a principle as a 
guide of life, one is hound to accept whatever action or course 
•f action that principle dictates. For example, if I allow that 
ought to pursue my own highest good, then I commit myself 
bo accepting whatever conduces to the furtherance of that end, 
and to behaving accordingly. On what ground, however, the 
principles that 1 accept as competent to guide mo in life rest, 
Aristotle does not always determine in the same way. Some- 
“^unes he says that they are intuitive—I perceive them to be 
If-evident and, therefore, beyond the ne^ of proof. At other 
imes he ba.sc8 them on experience; and, still again, on moral 
character. The last of these is clearly not fundamental. More¬ 
over, intuition and experience are not contradictory. 
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Whether or not the ‘ practical sy\lr>y;\v,iu’ iv^iuiiy 
expresHive of what exactly takcH place in moral 
action (ad ion of a voluntary a^^ent, responsible for 
his choice, aiul, therefore, for his conduct), it serves 
admirably to emphasize tlie fact that intellection 
and desiie enter into deliberative volition and 
choice^ and that we cannot explain the phenomenon 
without takinj^ account of both, and of both acting 
in unison, ‘like the ball and the socket in the 
organic unity of the joint’ {olou 6 yiyyXvuds [de An, 

iii. 10. rm, 22]). 

(3) Over and above this psychology of desire, 
with its application in etliics, Aristotle also re¬ 
cognizes desire as a movent power in the higher 
reaches of ontology and cosmology. For God to 
him is, first and chiefly, the Prime Mover of the 
universe, the Source of all motion in the world, 

‘ Himself unmoved the while.’ He is the object of 
desire (dpfKrdy) as well as of intellection {voi)t6v) to 
the universe. As otherwise expressed, God, as 
the unmoved etenial active principle, moves the 
heavens as the beloved one moves the lover: He 
is the attractive force, the final end, of all existence 
— ‘the final cause, then, produces motion by being 
loved, and, by that whicli it moves, it moves afi 
other things’ {Met. xii. 7. 10726, 4). 

This, though metaphorically expressed, is no myth, as 
Stswart {Myths of Platn^ p. 855) would make it out to be: it 
is the measured and subdued enunciation of the grand onto¬ 
logical conception that Qod necessarily is and is good, and that 
the cosmos, which, In Aristotle’s view, exists from all eternity 
as a cosmos (and not as mere ‘ matter ’)i is not self-centred and 
absolutely Independent, but is eternally dependent on and 
derived from the Deity; it exists because it is turned over 
towards the Divine ; it has no being apart from Him. It is 
thus emphatically asserted that the world is not fully explicable 
on merely mechanical principles: Mind is the ruling factor, 
and so the explanation of existence, to be satisfactory, must be 
teleological. 

4. Stoics and Epicureans.—(1) We get back to 
a purely ethical ami practical consideration of 
desire when we turn to the Stoics. Denire was a 
topic of supreme consideration with them : indeed, 
their doctrine of desire may almost be said to have 
constituted their philosophy. According to them, 
it is man’s great characteristic that he was made 
to be virtuous. He is a being endowed with 
rational insight into the true values of things, and 
with power over his own inclinations and imimlses. 
He can des[)i.se pleasure, he can scorn wealth, he 
can sit aUsolutely loose to everything that is not 
under control of his own will,—to fortune and to 
fame, even to death itself,—and can find his 
freedom only in his love of virtue and his abnega¬ 
tion of the desires. A man should have only one 
great desire, and that is the desire of virtue, of a 
noble life, of pure and upright character; all else 
is ‘ indiflerent,’ and, if surrendered to, would sap 
his moral vigour and degrade his nature, ‘ In the 
world, but not of it,’ should be his motto; and to 
be master of his own soul, supreme in the realm of 
his motives and intentions, is the only end that is 
worth pursuing. The principle underlying this 
was precisely that which Kant reproduced in 
modern times when he said : ‘ There is nothing 
in the w'orld which can be termed absolutely and 
altogether good, a good will alone excepted ’ 
(opening of the Grundlcg. zur Metaph. d. Sitten). 
To submit to any other desire but that of virtue 
seemed to the Stoic.s to be elevating what is con¬ 
tingent and beyond one’s power — extraneous, 
therefore, to one’s will (which alone is in one’s 
power)—to a place which it has no right to occupy, 
and which, if allowed to it, can only spell ruin. 
Consequently, everything that is not love of virtue 
is, to the Stoic, to be resisted. The desires are, 
one and all of them, perturbing ; and it is charac¬ 
teristic of the wise man that he is calm, unper¬ 
turbed, emotionless—he is self-suflicient (aiJrdpx^s), 
independent of and above every non-rational spring 
of action: ‘The view taken is everything; and 


that TCHtH with yovixseii. Disown the view, at 
will ; and, behold, the headland rounded, there are 
calm, still waters, and a waveless l)ny’ (Marc. 
Aurel. Med. xii. 22). The desires are not simply 
weaknesses, they are ‘contrary to nature’; they 
should be not merely controllea, but eradicated. 

The ideal man, tnen, to the Stoics was a very 
impassive being—the embodiment of stern virtue, 
shorn of emotion and desire. The same might be 
said of the ideal man of the Cynics (o.v.), from 
which the Stoic omeeption was originally drawn : 
only, in Cynicism the mastery of the desires was 
accompanied with a contemi>t for social conven¬ 
tions and for mental culture that was abhorrent to 
the Stoic. 

(2) It was different with the ideal man of the 
Epicureans, whose summum bonum was pleasure. 
And yet the Epicureans were keenly alive to the 
ethical danger that lurked in the desires. For, 
although pleasure was to them the ultimate end of 
action, and so the object of desire, they quite 
clearly recognized the tendency of the desires to 
outrun discretion and, if uncontrolled, to deprive 
a man of that calm and peaceful state of mind 
{drapa^la) which was his goal. Consequently, they 
could counsel, and Epicurus himself did counsel: 

‘ If you wish to make Pythocles happy, add not to 
his riches, but diminish his desires.^ But in this 
they differed from the Stoics, that, whereas the 
Stoics counselled the impossible task of eradicat¬ 
ing the desires, the Epicureans, like Plato and 
Aristotle, counselled moderating and directing 
them. The desires, they saw, are a part of human 
nature, and, therefore, legitimate springs of action, 
but only if they are kept under rational control. 
Some of them, tney said, are natural and necessary; 
others are natural, but not necessary; and others 
still are neither natural nor necessary. And they 
recognized a distinction of worth amongst them, 
the goods of the mind being to them of greater 
value than those of the Dody. Hence, their 
Hedonism could assume a robust character. 

‘Says Epicurus: “ When I was sick, I did not converse about 
my bodily ailments, or discuss such matters with my visitors; 
but continued to dwell inx)n the principles of natural philo¬ 
sophy, and more particularly how the understandInff, while 
participating in such disturbances of the flesh, yet remains In 
unperturbed possession of its proper good. And I would not,” 
he adds, "give the doctors a chance of blustering and making 
ado, but let life go on cheerily and well”’ (Marc. Aurel. Med. 
ix. 41). 

5. The Neo-Platonists.— ‘Back to Plato’ was 
the cry of the Neo-Platonists; but not back to 
Plato through disowning Aristotle or refusing to 
be influenced by him. On the contrary, Plotinus 
himself owed much to Aristotle, and some of the 
greatest of the Neo-Platonic teachers {e.g. Por¬ 
phyry) were among the most eminent of the ex- 
po.sitors of Aristotle. The Neo-Platonists were 
essentially religious philosophers and mystics, and 
the puriheation of the soul and its gradual de¬ 
liverance from sense and matter was their supreme 
aim. Hence, they laid special stress on that part 
of the teaching of Plato which dealt with KdOapcHy 
and, taking into their system Orphlsm and Pytha- 
goreanism also, in so far as tney served their 
purpose, they advocated a mode o? living which, 
if consistently pursued, would lead to the abnega¬ 
tion of the world and the absorption of the in¬ 
dividual in the Divine. The great end of all was 
to get away from the trammels of the body, which 
was regarifed as by nature vile, as both a clog and 
a prison-house to the soul, and the source of sin and 
ugliness. ‘True waking,’ said Plotinus {Enneads, 
iii. 6. 6), ‘ is a true rising uj) from the body, not 
with a body.’ There was a dualism here which 
was never fully overcome in the Plotinian or Neo- 
Platonic monism. To be united to a body at all 
was regarded as a descent for the soul, a de¬ 
gradation, a fall—it is a separation, though not 
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absolutely (oinplete, from its ori<^inal source, the 
Universal Soul or Anuiia Mundi, and has ti) he 
made good by an ascent or return. The steps by 
which this is done are the various virtues, which, 
according to Porpljyry and the later Platonists, 
form four degrees in the path of perfection and 
self-accomplisliiiient. 

‘ And first there i.s i he (Career of honesty and worldly prudence, 
which makes the dui 3 of the citizen (Civic or Political virtue). 
Secondly, there is the pro^fress in purity which casts earthly 
thing’s behind, and reaches the angelic height of passionless 
serenity (Catliartic virtue]. And the third step is the Divine 
life, which by intellectual energy is turned to l)ehold the truth 
of things [Theoretic virtue). Lastly, in the fourtli grade, the 
mind, free and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, uakes itself 
an “exenjplar” of virtue, and is even a “father of gods” 
[Paradeiguiatic virtue]' (W. Wallace, HegH't Philoao^p of 
Mind, Oxford, 1894, p. xx). 

Not yet, however, has the soul, in its efforts to 
et free from matter and the thraldom of the 
esires, readied its liighest aim. That aim is 
union with the Absolute, undisturbed contempla¬ 
tion of the One, the Ineffable Peing, wlien subject 
and object are identical. This is obtained, not 
through (iractical virtue or through intellectual 
cognition (tliough these prepare for it), but by 
non-rational ecstasy, or spiritual trance, 

‘ by the suspension,’says Porphyry 26), ‘of all the 

intellectual faculties, by reprose and the annihilation of thought 
As the soul learns to know sleep when slumlrering, so it is in 
ecstasy, or the annihilation of all the faculties of her being, that 
she knows that which is above existence and above truth.’ 

Thus are tlie desires effectually vanquished by 
mysticism: in absolute union with God (#vw<rif), 
desire is not. 

Litkratcrk.— A, GEWKRAL.^kny ot iht leading Histories of 
Philosophy; *.g. Zeller, fSchwegler, Ritter, Ueberw’eg, Windel- 
band, tJomprerz, Alfred W. Benn (ThaGr. Philosophers, London, 
1882), Janet-Stiailles. —B. Special.— Socrates and the Prb- 
SocRATics: Hesiod, Works and Days (Eng. tr. by A. W, Mair, 
Oxford, 1908); Xenophon, Memorabilia and Symposium; Aris¬ 
totle, Met, 1 .; J. F. Ferrier, Lectures on Qr. Philos., vol. L, 
Edinburgh, 1866; H. Diels, Doxographi Greed, Berlin, 1879; 
J. Burnet, Parly Gr. Philosophers'^, Loudon, 1908; James 
Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece'^, Edinburgh, 1909.— 
II. PtATO : Dialogues, esp. Republic (ed. J. Adam, Cambridge, 
1902), Pheedrus, Gorgias, Pheedo, Cratylus, Symposium, and 
THmeeus (the whole in that English classic, Jowett’s tr., Oxford, 
1892); G. Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrates^, 
London, 1876 : W. Archer Butler, Lectures on the Hist, of Ane. 
Philos., vol. iJ., Cambridge, 1866; J. A. Stewart, The Myths 
of Plato, London, 1905.—III. Aristotle: de An. (ed. Edwin 
Wallace, Cambridge, 1882, or R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, 1907), 
Eth. Hie. (Sir A. Grant’s ed., with Essays and Notes^, London, 
1866; Inffram By water's text [Aristotelis Eth. Eic., Oxford, 
1890), ana Contributions to the .Textual Criticism of Aristotle’s 
Nic. Eth., do. 1892; and Eng. tr. by F. H. Peters, London, 
1881), Metaphysics (Eng. tr. by J. A. Smith and W, D. Ross, 
Oxford, 1908); J. A. Stewart, Notes on the Nie. Ethics of 
Aristotle, Oxford, 1892; G. Grote, Aristotle'^, London, 1880, 
and Fragments on Ethical Subjects, London, 1876; R. Adamson, 
The Development of Gr. Philos., rx)ndon, 1908.— IV, Stoics and 
Epicureans : (1) Epictetus, Dies, and Enchir. ; Marcus 
Aurelius, Med. (Eng. tr. by Gerald H. Rendall, Loudon, 1898, 
or that by J. Jackson, Oxford, 1906); Cicero, de Fin. etc.; 
Seneca, etc.; Diog. Laert., Lives; Plutarch, de 

Stoicorum Hepugnantiis, etc,; Sextus Empiricus, adv. Math, 
etc.: W. L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1907; 
R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1910; F. W. 
Bussell. Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics, Edinburgh, 
1910. (2) Diog. Laert. x. ; Cicero and Seneca, ut supra ; 

Lucretius, de Rerum Natura (Eng. tr. by H. A. J. Munro4, 
Cambridge, 1886); W. Wallace, Epicureanism, London, 
1880; J. Masson, The Atomic Theory of Lucretius, Ijondon, 
1907, and otiier writings on Epicureanism.—V. Nko-Platonists: 
Plotinus, Enneads ; Porphyry, Sententice, etc.; H. Stebeck, 
Oesch. der Psychologic, Gotha, 1884 ; E. Zeller, Die Philosophic 
der Griechent>, Leipzig, 1892, part not translated into Eng,: C. 
Bigg, Neo.Platonism, London, 1896 ; T. Whittaker, The Neo- 
Platonists : a Study in The History of Hellenism, Cambridge, 
1901; E. Hatch, The Injlucnceof Greek Ideas aiut Usages upon 
the Christian Church, I.ondon, 1890 (Hibbert Lectures, 1888); 
B. F. Westcott, Essays im the Hist, of Rel. Thought in the 
West, London, 1891; E. Caird, Evolution of Theol. in the Gr. 
Philosophers, Glasgow, 1904. 

William L. Davidson. 
DESTINY.-See Fate. 

DETERM INISM.—See N eckssitarianism. 

DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISMUS.—i. 

Character of the movement.— Deutsch-Katholicis- 


mus is the name driven to a movement of reform 
that sprang up witliin the Catholic Church in Ger¬ 
many about the middle of the 19th century. The 
object of the movement was to establish a type 
of Catholicism which should be in harmony with 
modern thought, leaving the individual in perfect 
freedom in matters of doctrine and in the expression 
of his religious views, and so far take account of 
the patriotic sentiments of the Koman Catholics of 
Germany as to permit the use of their mother 
tongue in the services of the Church. These aims 
were in some respects similar to those of Febronian- 
Lsin in the 18th cent., which strove to make the 
Catholic Church in Gennany independent of the 
Koman curia by putting an end to the sponsorship 
exercised over it by tne latter. The * German- 
Catholic’ movement, however, took a course 
different from that of the Febronians, inasmuch 
as it neglected the politico-ecclesiastical factor, 
which had eventually proved the decisive factor in 
the conflicts regarding the resolutions of the Ems 
Congress (1786) ; and this difference between the 
two reforming enterprises finds outward expression 
in the circumstance that, whereas the movement 
which disturbed the closing years of the 18th cent, 
found its leaders in the German archbishops, the 
schism of the so-called ‘German Catholics’ had not 
a .single active supporter in the higher ranks of the 
clergy. 

One of the vital elements in the situation which 
ave rise to * German Catholicism ’ was contributed 
y the rise of Ultraniontanisin, i.e. of that move¬ 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church which, after 
the frightful disasters experienced by that Church 
during the French Revolution, looked to the 
Jesuits for its rehabilitation, made common cause 
with that Order, and sought to disseminate the 
type of religion characteristic thereof. In the 
period following upon the restoration of the Jesuit 
Order in 1814, CJltramontani.sm had made headway 
in Germany as in otlier countries, but it had also 
aroused opposition in a corresponding degree. 
Although the immediate occasion of the rise of 
‘ German Catholicism ’ was given by the protest 
made against the proceedings of an individual 
bishop, yet this protest really sprang from the 
broader grounds of a fundamental contrast with 
the Ultramontane form of religion ; and it was to 
this difference that the schismatic movement owed 
all the vigour which—for no long time indeed—it 
was capable of putting forth. 

Another potent influence in the rise and develop¬ 
ment of ‘ German Catholicism ’ was contributed by 
the progressive tendencies of the daj. The re¬ 
actionary policy pursued by the various govern¬ 
ments of Europe after the Napoleonic wars waa 
incompetent to auell the wide-spread liberal move¬ 
ment instigated oy the great Revolution. On the 
contrary, tlie disposition to break away from the 
bonds of authority and the leading - strings of 
patronage, and the striving after liberty to mould 
life and conduct on lines independent of hoary 
convention, asserted themselves and gained ground 
in every department of human experience — in 
politics, in social relationships, and even in the 
province of scientific research. As the Roman 
Latholic Church, however, is inherentljr conserva¬ 
tive, and was not merely antipathetic to such 
longings, but was inclined rather, under the influ¬ 
ence of the recently revived Jesuit Order, to seek 
the path of deliverance from the prevailing welter 
of things in a return to the principles of the Middle 
Ages, it could not fail to come into conflict with 
the liberal spirit that was making itself felt even 
within its own pale. 

‘ German Catholicism ’ appeared first of all as 
simply the criticism of an incident in practical 
religious policy, viz. the exhibition of a relic as 
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an object of devotion. Very soon, however, it 
drew the whole course of ecclesiastical procedure 
and religious doctrine within the range of its 
strictures. Eventually it took the decisive step 
of organizing Its adherents in communities, thus 
placing them in the position of schismatics. That 
the whole course of this development was traversed 
within the term of a few weeks was due to the fact 
that those who identified themselves with the 
movement were already alienated from the Church 
of Rome, and that the bisliops who had to deal 
with the rising lost no time in lengthy delibera¬ 
tions, but proceeded at once to administer penalties 
of such severity as to drive the refractory elements 
into open rupture. 

2. Origin and development.—The immediate oc¬ 
casion of the schism was the exhibition of the seam¬ 
less robe of Christ which belonged to the Cathedral 
Church of Trfeves. The ‘ Holy Coat ’ was regarded by 
that Church as its supreme treasure, and had been 
exhibited previously at special seasons as an object 
of reverence. When Bishop Arnoldi of Tr^jvcs, 
ignoring the doubts cast upon the genuineness 
of the relic, repeated the solemnity in 1844, a most 
extraordinary sensation was aroused. He certainly 
scored a great triumph in bringing vast multitudes 
of pilgrims to the city, and so far the afiair formed 
an eflective demonstration of tlie power of Catholi¬ 
cism. But, on the other hand, such a method of 
strengtliening Christian belief gave great umbrage 
to many. Those within the Roman fold who took 
objection to the bishop’s action found a champion 
in a priest named Ronge, who, in an open letter to 
Arnoldi, first published in'the Sdclisische Vater- 
lanfhhl(liter j urged a vigorous protest against what 
he called a Gdtzcvfest, an idolatrous celebration. 

Johannes Ronge was born on the 16th of October 1813, at 
Rischofswerda in Silesia, and was trained and eventually 
ordained as a priest at Rreslau. He served for a time aa chap¬ 
lain at Orottkiiu, but had been suspended on account of certain 
publications, and was now a teacher at Laurahiitle in Upper 
Silesia. Having neither inclination nor aptitude for the clerical 
office, he had become utterly alienated in 8i)irit from the 
Catholic Church, and, aa he refused to retract hia letter when 
calletl upon to do so, he was sentenced to degradation and ex- 
communication by his superior, the bishop of Breslau, on the 
4th of December 1844. This act of censure, however, failed to 
reduce him to submission; its actual efifect. Indeed, was to 
stimulate his refractory disposition to its full manifestation. 
He challenged the claims of the Roman hierarchy in numerous 
pamphlets and articles, and what was at first a criticism of the 
proceedings at Tr6ves became at length an all-round attack 
upon the authority of the Catholic Church and its leading 
institutions. 

About the same time a Catholic priest named Czerskl had 
arrived at conclusions similar to those of Ronge, though quite 
independently. Johann Czerski was horn on the 12t]i of May 
1813, in Western Prussia. While attending the Seminary at 
Posen, he passed through severe mental conflicts, but at length 
took office in the Cathedral Church of that town. While in 
this position he made a profound study of the Scriptures, with 
the result that he became quite unsettled regarding the funda¬ 
mental Institutions of the Roman Catholic Church—the primacy 
of the Pope, the hierarchy, auricular confession, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, etc. With such doubts in his heart he was trans¬ 
ferred to the position of vicar at Schneidemuhl, where, as a 
matter of fact, the congregation was no less critically disposed 
towards Catholicism than he was. It was, however, a purely 
personal matter which at length brought him into direct conflict 
with ec'clesiastical authority ; he was suspended from office in 
consequence of his relations with a young woman. But his 
congregation remaine<l loyal to him, and when, renouncing his 
office, he abandoned the Roman Catholic Church altogether, 
they followed his example (19th October 1844). A few months 
later, sentence of degradation and excommunication was passed 
upon him. 

Rouge’s challenge found considerable support 
throughout large sections of Catholicism in Ger¬ 
many. He travelled widely as an agitator, exert 
ing himself to maintain the movement and organize 
his followers. The first congregation of the new 
sect was constituted at Breslau. But even in the 
operations preliminary to this step the seceders 
felt themselves faced by the difficulty of finding 
a common basis for the heterogeneous elements in 
the ‘ Universal Christian Churcli,’ ns its adherentf 
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jailed it at first. Nor was this embarrassment 
me of a merely incidental and transitory cliaracter ; 
m the contrary, it indicated a real and inherent 
weakness of the whole movement, asserting itself 
whenever an attempt was made to unite the com¬ 
munities which sprang up in large numbers through¬ 
out the country. For the purpose of efl'ecting such 
a union, a Conference, attended by 31 delegates 
“rom 15 congregations, was held at Leipzig, from 
be 23rd to tlie 26th of March 1845. The })roceed- 
ngs of this Conference are given in the official 
[•eport, Die erste allgemeine Kirvhmversammlung 
der deutsch - hitholischen Kirche (Leipzig, 1845), 
edited by R. Blum and F. Wigard. It was here 
decided that the name of the new cause should lie 
Deutsch-Katholicisrnus, with the Bible as its doc¬ 
trinal basis : a short f 'onfession was also adopted. 
It w'as made a proviso, however, that neither 
8crij)ture nor this Confession was to rank as an 
external authority, but that they were to be 
regarded as standards only in so far as they 
harmonized wdth rational thought. The verifica¬ 
tion of Christianity in a life of (diiistian love was 
set forth ns t-iie prime duty of the members. It was 
resolved to retain the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (under both kinds), but to have 
done with tlie Papacy, tlie hierarcliy, auricular 
confession, the celibacy of priests, the adoration 
of saints, relics, and images, indulgences, pilgrim- 
age.s, etc.—in a word, to effect a thorongligoing 
separation from the Roman Church and its dis¬ 
tinctive institutions. In the order for public 
w'or.ship, the liturgy of the Mass and the use of 
the l.atin language were discarded. The constitu¬ 
tion of tlie new church was to be Presbyterian, and 
General Assemblies were to be regularly called. 
Such was the ground-plan for a new religious 
body, but the plan presently met witli opposition 
within the community itself. The abamionment 
of the Apostolic Confession gave umbrage to the 
‘German Catholics ’ at Berlin, and led to a separa¬ 
tion there. Czerski himself was dissatisfied with 
the resolutions of the (Conference, as he had been 
thwarted in his endeavour to obtain (Jonfessional 
recognition of the Divinity of Christ, Ronge’s 
influence on the other side proving too strong. 
This diflerence, however, did not lead to a breach, 
as Czerski gave way and simply claimed the right 
to adhere to his own position. But, while imminent 
disintegration was thus avoided, no genuine inward 
harmony was attained, and the movement became 
even more revolutionary. The adherents of Ronge, 
in fact, drawn together as they were by the most 
diverse motives and interests, formed an aggregate 
so heterogeneous that every attempt to secure 
a basis of union came to nought. It was main¬ 
tained that even the Leipzig (Confession was not 
to be held as binding, and there was a general 
desire to discard every tiling of the nature of dogma ; 
but, of course, no real progress towards unity could 
bo made on such negative lines, and it still remained 
impossible to define the scope and aim of the new 
church, as the visible embodiment of that religion 
of liberty which had lain so long under the tyranny 
of dogma. The outcome of this vagueness and 
indecision was that many Roman Catholics, who, 
while favourably dispo.sed to a broader conception 
of Christianity, were by no means ready to relin¬ 
quish Cliristianity itself turned away from ‘German 
Catholicism,’ and that some who desired to have 
no further dealings with Christianity allied them¬ 
selves with the new movement. Ronge’s incapacity 
to grapple with this critical state of affairs soon 
became evident to all, and, as there was no leading 
spirit to step into his place, the cause soon lost all 
its attractive power. After 1847, indeed, Ronge 
was a spent force in public life. He died at Vienna 
in 1887 ; Czerski, in 1893. 
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3. The ‘Friends of Lig^ht’ [Lichtfreunde).—T\i 
subsequent development of ‘ German Catholicism 
reached its final sta^^es in close connexion with tin 
history of the ‘ Friends of Li^dit ’—a parallel move 
rnent anion^^ Prot(^.stjints wliich Iiad sprung up in 
1841. In tliat year certain Fvangelical clergy in 
the Prussian province of Saxony instituted a society 
which claimed for its members the right of unre¬ 
stricted scientific investigation and of complete 
freedom in personal development. They called 
themselves Protestant Frienas^ but were popularly 
known ^Lichtheunuley which became their accepted 
desijraation. Their meetings were thronged ; the 
numoer of divines resorting to them constantly 
increased ; teachers also began to attend, and soon 
the laity followed. As the leaders of the move¬ 
ment were clergymen of the National Church, 
collision with the ecclesiastical authorities was 
inevitable. In 1840 the consistorium of Magde¬ 
burg reprimanded a minister named Sintenis for 
having spoken of prayer to Clirist as a superstition. 
Sentence of deposition was pa8.sed upon G. A. 
Wislicenus of Halle and J. Kupp of Kdnigsberg, 
while others, such as W, E. Haltzer and A. T. 
Wislicenus, anticipate<i formal dismissal by volun¬ 
tarily abandoning their office. In all these cases 
the point at issue was essentially the same, viz. 
whether and how far an incumbent might be per¬ 
mitted to take an independent attitude towards 
the doctrine and the order of public worship recog¬ 
nized as statutory in the National Church. The 
claim of liberty was obviously against the law as 
commonly interpreted, 'riie.se conllicts, however, 
were a matter of profound significance for the whole 
Evangelical Church of Germany, as tlie clergymen 
in question did not stand alone, but were supported 
by larger or smaller groups of members. The process 
of subjecting the clerical offenders to ecclesiastical 
discipline was followed by secessions from the 
Estaolished Church, and dissident congregations 
were formed in Konigsberg, Halle, Magdeburg, 
Nordhausen, Halberstadt, Hamburg, and other 
places. 

4. Relations between the ‘Friends of Light’ 
and the ‘German Catholics' down to 1858.— 

These two bodies soon developed intimate mutual 
relations. The fact tliat the one originated within 
Protestantism an<l the otlier within Catholicism 
did not constitute a ground of difference, as it lay 
in the very nature of botli movements to attenuate 
all tlie peculiar elements of tlie creed, and to 
deprive them of the value generally as.signed to 
them. Both were at one in their demand for 
freedom and progre.ss, and in both the more radical 
section, which aimed at di.senga<dng religion from 
the prevailing ecclesiastical conditions, gained the 
upper hand. Betw^een the two, accordingly, there 
existed an essential affinity, and it was due to 
something more than tactical considerations that 
they showed a tendency to come together. The 
growth of this tendency wa.s greatly hastened by 
the circumstance that both bodies suffered alike 
from the coercive measures of the public authorities; 
it was, in fact, persecution from the si<le of the 
various governments which brought about their 
union. 

The governments of the different States regarded 
‘Free l^rotestants’ and ‘(German Catholics’ alike 
with suspicion, seeing in both an embodiment of the 
revolutionary spirit whicli made itself felt through¬ 
out Germany in the early forties of the lOth century. 
The practical expression of this antipathy took 
many forms, and every method of repression per¬ 
mitted by the legal systems of the several States 
was resorted to. In some c/ises the new sects w'cre 
treated as illicit religious associations, while in 
others the desi^ation ‘ religious associations ’ was 
denied them ; in many districts they were simply 


let alone; in others they were proceeded agaiiiit 
with all the rigours of the law. The Keyolution 
of 1848 put an end to this state of afl'airs, and 
gave complete liberty of action to the ‘ Friends 
of Light' and the ‘German Catholics’ alike. The 
immediate effect of the change, in the case of the 
former at least, was a notable increase in the 
number of their congregations. This was more 
particularly the case in Middle and North Germany, 
and here it became evident that the dissentient 
cause found its most fruitful soil in urban popula¬ 
tions. Another characteristic phenomenon was 
that the membership of the various congregations 
was subject to frequent and sudden fluctuations, 
while tlie lines of demarcation between ‘Free 
Protestants ’ and ‘ German Catholics’ became more 
and more unsettled. These facts render it difficult 
to obtain accurate statistics regarding the numerical 
strength of the movements. We must restrict 
ourselves to the statement that, according to the 
most reliable authorities, the combined membership 
of the tw o bodies during the period of their greatest 
vogue, 1.6. about the middle of the 19th cent., may 
be reckoned approximately at 150,000. The close¬ 
ness of the redations between the two may be 
gauged by the fact that the third ‘German Catholic’ 
Council and tiie third ‘ Free Protestant ’ Conference 
met in the same house in Leipzig on the same day 
of May, 1850. It w-as at this session also that the 
governments began to revert to their policy of 
persecution. When the ablation aroused by the 
Kevolution of 1848 hati died down, the legislatures 
of the various German States made it their express 
aim to suppress all liberal tendencies in State and 
Church, thus inaugiirating the ‘ period of reaction.’ 
As both the ‘ Friends of Light’ and the ‘German 
IJatholics’ lay under suspicioJi, and were regarded 
as illegal societies and as sources of danger to 
the State, the governments resorted to every avail¬ 
able means to render imi)o.ssible the continued 
existence of these bodies. The first blow in the 
revived policy of repression was struck on the 
occasion of the double Convention at Lci[»zig in 
1850. Just as the proceedings were about to begin, 
the police appeartai upon the scene and broke up 
the meetings, and within the next few years ail 
the State.s of Germany adopted measures for which 
this incident provided an example. The ruthless 
procedure of tlie Prussian government in particular 
revoked the indignation of its victims. Even the 
religious .services of the Free Congregations were 
nterrupted by soldiers. Such of the official acta 
of their ministers as had an important bearing upon 
dvil life were not recognized by the legislature, so 
diat,for instance, marriages performed by them w^ere 
^/leated as mere illicit unions. They were forbidden 
to celebrate the Lord’.s Supper, to prepare candidates 
*or confirmation, or to olheiate at lunerals, 'riiis 
policy of persecution, however, was finally aban¬ 
doned w hen Prince Wilhelm of Prussia (afterwards 
Emperor Wilhelm I.), in consequence of tlie illness 
if his brother, Friedrich Wifhelin IV., assumed 
-he regency in 1858. Thereafter the ‘Friends of 
-light’ and the ‘German (yatludica’ were able to 
naintain and develop their position without let or 
dndrance from the aiitliorities. 

5. ‘ German Catholics ’ and Free Congregations 
after 1858.—In 1859 the majority of the two bodies 
irought the friendly relations long subsisting 
between them to a focus in a corporate union, thus 
brining the ‘Association of Free Religious Com¬ 
munities’ [Bund freier religidser Gemeinden). A 
biennial Conference of representatives from the 
arioiis congregations was instituted; but the 
i.solutions of this Conference have the validity of 
counsels’ merely, and apply only to questions of 
rganization. The individual congregation accord- 
ngly has absolute freedom in the management of 
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itB own affairs, as la meanwhile guaranteed by the 
constitution of the society, which provides that 
freedom to act m all religious matters according 
to ones own increasing knowledge’ shall be one 
of Its own accepted principles. The object of the 
society IS set forth as ‘ the promotion of a practical 
religion independent of dogma.’ In 1899 the Union 
embraced 24 congregations with an aggregate of 
17,000 members, iwenty-fonr congregations with 
some 6000 members reniained outside the Union. 

1 he majority of the original ‘Oerman Catholic* com¬ 
munities joined the Bund, and many of these keep 
alive the memory of tlieir origin by continuing to 
use the old name, either by itself or in conjunction 
with the designation frei-religios. Amongst other 
apjiellations still in use are ‘ Christian Catholic,’ 
*rree Christian,’ and even ‘Free Evangelical- 
Catholic Church.’ It is no longer possible, there¬ 
fore, to draw a sharp distinction between ‘ German 
Catholicism ’ and the Free Religious Communities. 
It is only in the kingdom of Saxony that the 
former has cliosen to maintain its independence in 
an organized form. ‘The German Catholic Church 
in the Kingdom of Saxony’ has a membership of 
about 2000, ami is represented in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz by fairly large congregations. 

We laarn from these figures that the movement 
which originated in the early forties of the 19th 
cent, embraces at the present day a very insignificant 
portion of German Protestantism. The new society 
soon lost its better educated adherents, and it now 
appears to find its main support amongst working 
people who have left the State Churches. The 
Free Religious Communities form the residual 
elements of an initially powerful movement, and 
now to (heir cost find themselves upon the horns 
of a practical dilemma. On the one hand, they 
must renounce all definite formulation of doctrine, 
in order to avoid falling back into the dogmatic 
Chri.stianitv which they condemn in other Churches; 
while, on the other hand, for the work of instruc¬ 
tion, of preaching, and of gaining new members, 
they cannot well do without distinct principles 
expressive of their actual religious beliefs. In 
consequence of this embarrassment, the Free Religi¬ 
ous Communities show great diversity in practice. 
Some still make use of the Scriptures in religious 
instruction ; some still maintain their adherence at 
least to Christian ethics; but there are others who 
have abandoned all connexion with Christianity 
whatever, and take their stand upon a basis of natu¬ 
ralism and atheism. The one point of uniformity 
amongst these communities is that they all alike 
repudiate the existing Christian Churches, whether 
Evangelical or Roman Catholic. Great diversity 
likewise prevails in their ceremonial. They still to 
some extent celebrate the Christian festivals, hut 
alwayswith a changefrom theiroriginal significance. 
The Lord’s Supper continues to be observed in many 
congregations, but Baptism has been set aside, 'riie 
course of religious instruction is brought to a close 
by a sort of confirmation, or ‘ initiation of the young ’ 
{Jugendweihe), which forms the gateway to ful 
membership in the community. In this ordinance 
the candidates for confirmation give a pledge that 
they will seek truth, do right, and strive after 
perfection. Thus tlie Christian element .still per 
sisting in these communities is no longer the vita 
factor for t hem, and their past history goes toshov 
that in course of time they will eliminate ii 
altogether. 

Litkkaturb, — F. Kampe, Gesch. d. religidsen Bewegung d. 
ne^u^ren 4 vola. (Loip/ikS 1852-1800). For further literature 
see C. Mirbt, ‘ Deutsohkntlioli/isuiu.s,' in I'Rhy^ iv. (1808) f>8:i- 
689, and his art. ‘ Lichtfreunde,' ih. xi. (U102) 4G5—174 (cf. xvii. 
pt Ii. fHcrlohtiKunL'l) ; Drews, ‘ Die freien religioaen Oeinemdcn 
d. Gc^fenwart,’ in ZTK xi. (Tubingen, 1901) 484-527 ; G. Tschirn 
Zur 60 jdkf. Gesch, d. freireligw&en Dewegung (Hamberg, 1904 
1906). C. Mirbt. 


DEVADATTA.— A Sakya noble, probably a 
cousin of the Buddha, who joined the Order in the 
2Utb year of the movement, but held opinions of 
his own, both in doctrine and in discipline, at 
variance with those inculcated by the Master. He 
received a certain amount of support, both within 
the Order and from laymen, but seems to have 
remained nuiet till about ten years before the death 
of the Buddha. At that date he asked the latter 
to retire in his favour, and, being refused, started 
a new Order of his own. It is curious that these 
dissensions, and this final rupture, which must 
have had so important an inthience on the early 
history of the Buddhist community (we find traces 
of them a thousand years afterwards), should 
receive so slight a notice in the earliest documents 
relating to Buddhist doctrine. Devadattaisnoteven 
mentioned in the Sutta Nij/dta, or in the collection 
of longer Dialogues (the Digha Nikdy(i). In the 
other three collections of Suttas he is a few times 
barely referred to, in the tlisciission of some ethie/il 
proposition, as an example. In the minds of the 
editors of these collections the doctrine itself 
loomed so much more largely than any }>orsonal 
or historical matter, that Devadatta and his schism 
are all but ignored ; but in the oldest collection of 
the rules of the Order (in the Pali Viiutya)^ under 
the head of ‘ Schism,’ a chapter is devoted to the 
final episode in Devadatta’s life. Our discussion 
of the matter will therefore be most convenieiil ly 
divided into : (1) the Vinaya account, (2) the 
isolated pas.sages in the early books of doctrine, 
and (3) the later not ices. 

I. The Vinaya account. —This is in the 18th 
khandkaka (chapter) of the Sutta Vibhahgn, relat¬ 
ing to dissensions in the Order.^ It commences 
with an account of th 9 circumstances under which 
six young men of the Sakyaclan, one of whom was 
Devadatta, entered the Onler together. 

This must have been in the 20th year of the Buddha’s ministry, 
as is shown by a comparison of Thfragathd, 1039, witii Vin. ii. 280. 
The latter passage tells us that Ananda (one of ti»e six) attained 
arAaf'ship In the year of the Buddha’s death ; tiie former slates 
that he ha<i been 25 years in ti»e Order before he did so. Twenty- 
five years before the Buddha's death brings us to the 20th year 
of his ministry. 

Throughout the passage in question the details 
given concern the others. At the end it is stated 
that, M'liereas each of the other five soon attained to 
some i)articular stage of the religious life, Devadatta 
attained to that magic power and charm which a 
worldly man may have,'-^ There follows another 
episotle having no relation to Devadatta, and then 
a third. 

As usual, no intimation is given as to whether we are to 
suppose any interval of time between these episodes, hut Die 
very absence of continniLy in the narr.ative would seem to impjy 
that tile editors sujiposed that there was. 

The third episode introduces Devadatta consider¬ 
ing whom he could win over so as to acquire gain 
and honour. He decides on Ajatasattu, the Crown 
Prince of Magadha, and accordingly goes tliere and 
practises his magic arts upon the Prince. These 
are (piite successful; and Devadatta, dazed with 
prosperity, aspires to lead the Order. 'I'iiis is 
revealed by a spirit to Moggallana, who infunns 
the Buddha ; but the latter, in reply, merely 
discusses the character of an ideal teaclier. He 
then proceeds to Baiagaha, where the brethren 
inform him of Devadatta’s prosperity. In r(‘ply, 
tlm Buddha discour.ses on the text that pride goutl) 
before a fall, and concludes with averse on honour 
ruining the mean man.* 

In tiie next e}tis()de Devadatta asks the Ihiddha, 
in the presence of the king, to give up to him the 

1 Fm. ii. 180 IT., tr. T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldcnberg, in 
Vinaya Texts, iii. 221 ff. (SBK xx. [1885]). 

2 Tothujjanikit iddhi. On the exact meaning of thi.s technical 
phrase, sec Die passages collected and discussed by the present 
writer in Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 88, 273 ; ii. 6. 

3 Vin. ii. 188 ; recurs at Afiguttara, ii. 73; Saihyutta, i. 164, 
H. 241; Milinda, 166; Netti, 131. 
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leadership of the Order, on the ground that the 
Buddha is now an old man. He is refused, and a 
formal act of the Chaj)tcr of the Order decrees that 
in future, whatever he may do, Devadatta shall he 
considered by the people as acting or speaking, not 
as a member of the Order, but for himself alone. 
Then Devadatta incites the Crown Prince to kill 
his father, and to help him (Devadatta) to kill the 
Buddha. The various attempts, all of which are 
unsuccessful, are described in detail. 

There follows an episode in which Devadatta, 
with four adherents, whose names are given, lays 
before the Buddha five points to be incorporated in 
tiie rules of the Order. They are : (1) that the 
should dwell in the woods, (2) that they 
should live entirely by begging, (3) that their 
clothing should be exclusively made of cast-olf 
rags, (4) that they should sleep under trees, and 
(5) that they should not eat fish or meat. 

Th« exiBtinff rules were more elaetlo. It will be sufficient here 
to state roughly that: (1) bhikkhut were not to dwell in the 
woods during the rainy season—it was considered unhealthy; 
at other seasons they might wander about, or dwell in hermitages 
in hills or forests, or in huts put up for them in parks, or the 
like ; the only restriction was that they should not dwell In the 
houses of the laity ; (2) they might beg, or accept invitations, or 
live on food providea at the residences for bhikkhus ; (3) they 
might receive presents of clothing, made either personally to one 
bh^khu or generally to the Order ; (4) they might sleep any¬ 
where except in houses of the laity, and even there they might 
stay for a limited period, if on a journey ; (5) they might accept 
any food given, but not fish or flesh if specially caught or killed 
for the purpose of the meal. The five points recur at Fin. 
iii. 171, and are therefore probably correct. 

The five points were rejected. Devadatta re¬ 
joiced, and told the people that, whereas Gautama 
and his bhikkhns were luxurious and lived in the 
enjoyment of abundance, he and his w'ould abide 
by the .strict rules of the five points. Five hundred 
of the younger bhikkhus accepted tickets that he 

i.s8ued, and joined his party. The success of the 
schism seemed assured. 

The following and final episode introduces Deva¬ 
datta, surrounded by a great number of adherents, 
discoursing on his aoctrine. Sariputta and Mog- 
gallana, the principal disciples of Gautama, are 
seen approaching. On .seeing them, Devadatta 
exults, and, in spite of a w'arning from Kokalika, 
he bids them welcome, and they take their seats. 
Devadatta continues his conversational discourse 
till far on into the night. Then, feeling tired, he 
asks Sariputta to lead the assembly wdiile he rests. 
Devadatta falls asleep. Sariputta leads the talk 
on the subject of preaching, and then Moggallana 
leads it on the sunject of iddhi. Next Sariputta 
suggests that those who approve should return to 
tlie Buddha, and most of the assembly do so. 
Kokalika awakes Devadatta, points out what has 
happened, and says, ‘ I warned you.’ Then hot blood 
comes forth from Devadatta’s mouth. Sariputta, 
on his return, proposes that the renegades who had 
come back shouhl be readmitted to the Order. 
This Gautama declares unnecessary, and the chap¬ 
ter closes with edifying discourse. First, we have 
a parable of elephants who ate dirt and lost their 
beauty and died. Just so will Devadatta die. 
Then the eight qualifications of one worthy to 
be an emissary are pointed out. Next, the eight 
qualifications of Devadatta, which doom him to 
remain for an seon (kaj)pa) in states of suffering 
and woe, are given. Finally, another paragraph 
gives three reasons for the same result. 

It is probable, from the details, that the eight have been 
elaborated out of the three, no doubt to make Deva<latta’s quali¬ 
fications parallel in number with thoee of S4riputU, the ideal 
emissary. 

2. Isolated passages.—In Majjhimaf i. 192 a 
Suttanta is dated as having been delivered shortly 
after Devadatta went away. Not a word is said 
about him ; but the discourse discusses the object 
of religion, which, it is said, should be cultivated, 
not for the sake of gain or honour, not for the sake 


of virtue, not for the sake of mystic concentration, 
not for the sake of knowledge, ‘ but has its mean¬ 
ing, its essence, its ideal in emancipation of mind.* 
The objects here rejected are precisely those for 
which, in the Vinaya passages, Devadatta is said 
to have striven. At Majjhima, i. 392, a Jain is 
urged to put Gautama on tlie following two-horned 
dilemma {ubhato-kotikft/n panham) : ‘ Do you say 
that one ought to speak words pleasant to others ? 
If so, did you make the statement about the 
inevitable fate about to befall Devadatta?’ The 
puzzle is easily solved, and on general grounds 
(without any reference at all to Devadatta). This 
passage is important, because it shows that, before 
the time when the Dialogues were composed, and 
a fortiori before the time when the Kinaya account 
arose, the episode about the future fate of Deva¬ 
datta was already in existence, and was widely 
known in the community, and even outside of it. 

The Milinda (p. 107 0.) has a greatly altered and expande<l 
vereion of thif ‘ double-horned dilemma ’; and it is probable that 
the whole of the dilemma p<)rtion of that interesting work is 
based on the scheme of the dilemma in this Sutt&nta. 

The Samyutta (at ii. 240-242) has the episode of 
honour bringing ruin to the mean man, in the same 
words os Vin. ii. 188, hut divided into two stories; 
and at i. 153 it puts the concluding verse of that 
episode into the mouth of the god Brahma. At 

ii. 166 Devadatta and his followers are called ‘ men 
of evil desire.’ In four passages^ the Ahguttara 
has, word for word, episodes occurring in the 
Vinaya account. Besides those, it discusses at 

iii. 402 the statement about the fate that will 
inevitably befall Devadatta; and at iv. 402 If. it 
discloses a view held by Devadatta that it was 
concentration of mind (and not the ethical training 
of the ‘ Aryan Path’) that made a man an arhat. 
This is the only one of these isolated passages in 
the oldest books which really adds anytning to our 
knowledge of Devadatta. in the later hooks of 
the Canon there are two or three more references 
to him. Thus the episode at Vin. ii. 198 recurs at 
Uddna^ v. 8, and that at Vin. ii. 203 at Iti-vuttakay 
no, 89, and at Uddnay i. 6, Devadatta’s name is 
included in a list of eleven leaders in the Order 
who are called buddhay ‘ awakened.’ This is the 
only passage in the Canon which speaks of Deva¬ 
datta with aj)proval ; and it doubtless refers to a 
period before the schism. Lastly, in Vin. i. 115 it 
IS said that Devadatta, before the rule to the con¬ 
trary had been promulgated, allowed the local 
chapter of the Order, when the Fdtimokkha was 
being recited, to he attended by laymen. 

H. Oldenberg has shown, in the Intr^uction to his edition of 
the Vinai/a, that the work, as we now have it, is composed of 
material belonging to three periods, the oldest of which goes 
back nearly, if not quite, to the time of the Buddha. Tlie chap¬ 
ter analyzed above belongs to the latest of those periods. The 
episodes found also in other parts of the Canon belong to the 
earliest period. The summary at the beginning of this article is 
based exclusively on such episodes. 

3. The later notices.—In books later than the 
Canon, the above story of Devadatta is often told 
or referred to, and with ernbellishments which 
purport to add details not found in the earlier 
version. Such additional details must be regarded 
with suspicion : many are insignificant, some are 
evidently added merely to heighten the edification 
of the narrative, all are some centuries later than 
the alleged facts they, for the first time, record. 
It will be sufficient to mention a few of the most 
striking. 

The MahdvastUy iii. 176, and the Mahdvamsay 
ii. 21, give contradictory accounts of Devadatta’s 
parentage. Had these two traditions (the one 
handed down in the Ganges valley, the other in 
Ceylon) agreed, the evidence might have been 
accepted. The Milinda (at p. 101) states that 
Devadatta was swallowed up by the earth ; and 

1 Aii. ll. n»Sarh. li. 241= Fin. ii. 188 ; X A. lU. 123* Vin. li. 
186 ; AA. It. IfiO ; and again 164 * Vin. ii. 202. 
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(at p. Ill) that, at the moment of his death, he 
took refuse in the Buddha. Both traditions were 
accepted m Ceylon in the 5th cent. a.d. (see the 
commentary on the Dhammapada, i. 147). A state¬ 
ment of Fa Hien (Leg^^e’s tr., n. 60) shows that the 
first of these traditions was still current in India at 
the end of the 4th cent. a.d. The same authority 
(p. 62) tells us that there were still, at that time, 
followers of Devadatta who paid honour to the 
three previous Buddhas, but not to Gautama. 
This is possibly confirmed by Yuan Chwang, more 
than two centuries later, and in another locality ; 
but Watters (ii. 191) thinks that the pilgrim him¬ 
self may have supplied the name Devadatta. Yuan 
Chwang elsewhere (Watters, i. 339) credits Deva¬ 
datta with the murder of the nun Upj)ala-vaniia ; 
but ^ye have no confirmation of this unlikely story, 
and it depends probably on a Chinese misunder¬ 
stand iiig of some Indian text. We have two 6th 
cent, biographies of Uppala-vanna, and it occurs in 
neither. 

LiTKRATURB.— gtnat/a, ed. Oldenherpr, lx)ndon, 1879; Rhys 
Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, Oxford, lS8l-Sfi(SBE 
xiii., xvii., xx.); Theragdthd, ed. Oldenberg and Pischel (PTB, 
1888); AfLguttara, ed. Morris and Hardy (PTS, 1885-1900); 
Sarhyutta, ed. L6on Fcer {PTS, 1884-1H9H); Milinda-paflho, ed. 
Trenckner, Ix)ndon, 1880; Netti, ed. K. Hardy (PTS, 1902); 
Rlws Davids, Questions of King Milinda, Oxford, 1890-94 
(SbK xvxv., xxxvi.). Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1899, 
1909 ; Majjhiina Nikdya, ed. Trenckner and Chalmers (PTS, 
1887-1902); Jti-vuttaka, ed. Windisch (PTS, ISIK)), and tr. J. H. 
Moore, New York, 1908; Mahurnstn, ed. Senart, Paris, 1897 ; 
3fahdv(nhsa, (^<1. Ceiger (f'TS, lOOS); T'ravels of Fa Hien, tr. 
J. Legge, Oxford, 1880; T. Watters, (M ]'uan C/ueang’s Travels 
in India, od. Rhys Davids and S. W. Hnshell, Iy)ndon, 1904 ; 
Com. on the Dhannnajtada, ed. H, C. Norman (/’7’.S, I!>(Kj). See 
also H. Kern, .)fanual o/ Indian Baddhi.'-in, Slriusstturg, 1896 
(~G1AP iii. 8), i>p. 15, 28, 88 ff., where other references to later 
notices may be found. \V. KllYS DaVIDS. 

DEVAYANA. — This term in ancient Vedic 
thought and speculation denoted the path or paths 
leadin'' to the gods, elsewhere the road which the 

ods themselves were wont to traverse in their 

escent or ascent between heaven and earth. In 
the earliest literature of India it formed part of the 
recognized terminology of the priests and poets ; 
and it passed through a lonfj course of development 
and rennement, during which it gained clearness 
of definition, and was brought into relation with 
other movements of religious thought. In a lower, 
more literal, and mechanical sense, devaydna was 
also the car or vehicle (ydna) of a god ; but no 
special significance or importance seems to have 
attached to this use of the word. The correlative 
to devaydna, ‘ the way of the gods,’ was pitrydna, 

* the way of the fathers ’—a term which assumed 
importance only in the later speculation, and per¬ 
haps was consciously invented on the analogy of 
the former word, to express an inferior path or 
progress, at a time when devaydna became special¬ 
ized and appropriated to the conception of a higher 
or the highest degree of bliss. 

Hence in origin at least both terms belong to a 
lower stratum or form of religious belief, and are 
conceived in a material or semi-material sense. 
The term pitpydna especially answered to the 
primitive and wide-spread conception of the life 
after death, which pictures it aa a meagre con¬ 
tinuation of the present, reproducing the conditions 
and occupations of a worldly existence, where the 
ancestors dwell in weal or woe according to their 
deserts, but where all is more or less unreal and 
speculative, and the prospect exerts no determin¬ 
ing influence on the actions or conduct of the 
present. In India, however, almost from the very 
oeginning, the term devaydna, so soon as it was 
interpreted in the human sphere of the fortunes 
and destinies of men, was conceived apparently in 
a higher and more ethical sense, and lor the most 
part connoted Divine escort, com])anion8hip, or 
gfuardian care, on a road which had its termination 


in a paradise of blessedness and good ; the elements 
and conditions of wliich conception were necessarily 
contributed by earthly experience.s, and the plea¬ 
sures enjoyed were those of earth, renewed, how¬ 
ever, in a more or less etherealized and exalted 
form in fellowship with beneficent and righteous 
gods. The travellers by the pitrydna attained only 
a lower goal, where the superhuman associates 
were at the best the gods of the lower world, hut 
where tlie company was for the most part tliose 
mortal men who Inid preceded them on the path. 
These all shared the same colourless and temporary 
exi.stence, from which they eventually returned to 
tread the same cycle of renewed birth, life, and 
death, in this world. Thus finally, with the growth 
of speculation with regard to tlie future, and of tlie 
consciousness of merit and demerit attaching to 
conduct and involving reward or penalty, the ways 
of the gods and of the fathers were brought into 
association with the great Indian doctrines of 
aamsdra, ‘transmigration,’ and inevitable kariim. \ 
and were incorporated into the rich store of Indian 
beliefs that had reference to the life beyond the 
grave. 

The earliest conception of a ‘path of the gods’ 
is to he found in the hymns of the Kigveda. There 
apparently it is always a.ssociated with Agni, the 
divine priest and intermediary between gods and 
men. Agni—both the sacrilicer and the sacrificial 
flame—hears the oft’erings to the gods, and conducts 
the gods to receive the ollerings which are prepared 
for them. Tie knows the path that leads to the 
gods, and is the messenger and guide thereon : 

•Knowing the ways by wliich Ihe gods go, ttiou (.Agni) hast 
become the unwearied messenger, the bearer of oblations.'I 

TIhj path trodden by the gods, and on which the 
satrrilice.s were borne to the heavenly world, became 
later tlio road by which the sacrilicer himself 
ascended to the company of the gods. This ex¬ 
tension or development of the thought of the 
devaydna was early made, probably in connexion 
with the practice of burning the dead. The soul, 
relea.sed from the body, which was consumed by 
the fire and returned to its earthly elements, was 
carried on high in the smoke and (lame, on a liery 
)ath whereon was consummated that j)urification 
rom earthly taint which the lires of the funeral 
pyre had begun. 

i^at. Brahm. i. 9. 3. 2 : 'That same path 2 leads either to the 

f :ods or to the fathers. On both sides two tlamos are ever burn- 
ng : they scorch him who deserves to be scorched, and allow 
him to pass who deserves to pass.’ 

The way was thus prepared for the philosophical 
develo[)inent which the doctrine received in the 
Upaniisads and later systems of Intlian thought and 
teaching. The purification which the .soul under¬ 
went to fit it for the communion and company of 
the gods was conceived as a process not com})leted 
in one act or at one time, but carried on through a 
series of graduated stages or degrees ; and it was 
only at its close that the emancipated soul was ad¬ 
mitted to the fullness of bliss. 

The earliest enumeration of the ‘ stations ’ on the 
two |)atlis is found in the Chkdndugt/a Upanii^ad 
(V. lU. 1): 

‘Those who know this (i.e. the so-called doctrine of the fire 
res, and tjie fate of men after death, with regard to which 
vetaketii Arupeya has been obliged to confess ignorance (v. 
3. 1-51), and those who in the forest follow faith and austerities 
(udnaprast ha) enter into the flame, from the flame to the day, 
from the <lay to the bright half of the month, from the bright 
half of the month to the si.x months of the sun’s northward 
movenient, from the six months to the year, from the year to 
the sun, from the tun to the moon, from the moon to the 
lightning.' 

Then(-e they are led to Brahman ; and it is further 

1 Iligv. i. 72. 7, cf. ll. 2. 4 f., al. ; Atharv. iii. 1.5, 2, etc. ; and, 
for the paths between heaven and earth, which Agrd know’s 
(Rigv. vi. 16. 3, X. 98. 11, etc.), see Macdonell, Vrdic Mythology, 
Strassburg, 1897, u. SSflf. 

3 t.«. the funeral Are ; see SBE xii. 267 and note ; and cf. So* 
Brahm, xiii. 8. 3. 4. 
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ex})lained that this is the way of the gods, from 
which there is no return (cf. iv. 16. 6): 

‘ But they who living in a village (grhastha) practise sacriflcei 
and almsgiving, enter into the smoke, from the smoke to th< 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the 
dark half of the month to the six months of the sun's southward 
movement. But they do not reach the year. J'rom the months 
they go to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the ether, from the ether to the moon. . . . Having dwelt 
tiicre as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists (^ydva 
sanipdtnm, “till their good works are consumed" [Mullerl) 
they returt) again, by that way by which they came, to the ether, 
froin the ether to the wind. Having become wind, the sacri 
fleer becomes smoke ; having become smoke, he becomes mist 
hav ing become mist, he becomes cloud ; having become cloud, hi 
rains down. Then is he born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Thence the escape is beset with most diffi¬ 
culties. . . . Those whose conduct has been good will (juickly 
attain sotne good birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a K^atriya, 
or a V'aii^ya ; but those whose conduct has l)een evil wilUjuickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a Chav«)Ala‘ 
(v. 10. .3-7). 

Tlie same description, with minor variations and 
in a somewhat l)riefer form, recurs in Ufhnd. Up. 
vi. 2. 1") f. For the year, however, on i\\Q thvaydna 
is substituted tlie Dev.aloka, ‘ the world of the gods.’ 
In the stations of \\\(^ pitrydna the ether is omitted, 
ami progress is ma<le direct from the world of the 
fathers to the moon. 'J'he omission, however, is 
apparently merely accidental ; for, wlien the merit 
of their good works is exhausted, they are said to 
return again to the ether, from the ether to the air, 
from tlie air to the rain, from the rain to the earth. 

‘And when they have reru'hed the earth they become food, 
they are offered again in the fire of man, and thence are born 
in tlie fire of woman. Thus they rise up towards the worlds, 
and go the same round as before.’ 

It is not ea.sy to determine which of these two 
versions is the earlier. They are probably to be 
traced bat'k to a common original, wbicli lias been 
slightly modified in the course of traTismission in 
dillcrent schools of Vcdic learning. The form of 
the Br}taddrdny(ika most closely and formally 
idt'ntifics itself with the doctrine of transmigration 
and the theory of a satisfaction rendered upon earth 
for all ])ast deeds, after wliich a new career is 
entered upon. There underlies Ixith, however, the 
ancient Vedie conception of retribution or felicity 
after death, in another world, from which tliere was 
no necessary return to an existence uiion earth—a 
conception whieli was more or less dehnitcly com¬ 
bined with and accommodated to the teaching with 
regard to a new life upon earth. The latter, in its 
origin at least, was probably derived from external 
sources, but was adopted into the Jbahmaiiical 
system and elaborated in the T)liilo.soi)liical schools 
(see artt. Transmigration, Upanisads). 

In the later literature also reference i.s frequently 
made to the two paths, and the e.sscntial ditference 
between them is emphasized, viz. that of a jier- 
manent or a merely temiiorary deliverance from 
the conditions of an earthly life, e.g. Dhdg,-Gitd, 
viii. 23-26 : 

‘ I w'ill declare the time, O descendant of Bharata, at which 
devotees (j/ogin) departing from this world go, never to retuni 
or to return. The fire, the flame, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun’s northern movement, departing in 
these, those who know the Brahman go to the Brahman. Smoke, 
night, the dark fortnight, the six months of tiie sun’s southern 
movement, departing in these, the devotee attains the lunar 
light and returns. These two paths, the bright and the dark, 
are deemed to be eternal in this world. By the one a man goes 
never to return, by the other he returns again.’ Cf. Pra^na 
Up. i. 9,10, w here the paths are tenned southern and northern; 
Muxi<}- Up. i. 2. 10, 11, iiL 1. 0; Anug. 20 (SBE vlil. 314, 
81(1), etc. 

It is evident that the stations themselves are arti¬ 
ficial, and are made artificially to corre.spond, those 
of the devaydna indicating regions of progressive 
knowledge and light, those of the pitpydna 8ncce.s- 
aive regions of darkness and decay. Occa.sioiially, 
in passages which are i^)robahly later and prompted 
by individual speculation or fancy, other stations 
are added or substituted for those of the Bphad. or 
Chhdnd. ; e.g. in KauL Up. i. 3, from the fire, the 
world of Agiii, the path of the gods leads through 


the world of Vayu (wind, air) to the world of Vanina, 
and thence through the worlds of Indra and Prajft- 
pati to tlie world of Brahman. 

The same Upani^ad essays an explanation of the 
fact that the moon appears as a station on both 
paths. On the devaydna it occupies a place beyond 
the sun, intermediary between that and the liglit- 
ning, hut is in no way distinguished from the other 
stations. On tlie pitrydna, however, it is the linal 
resting-place, or pVee of sojourn, from ^^hicll the 
return to earth begins. The author of tlie7v«?^.^. Up. 
appears to regard the moon as a testing-place or 
opportunity of trial, the future being determined 
by the degree of knowledge which the disembodied 
soul is proved to possess. The wise find a per¬ 
manent iiome ; the ignorant are dismissed to a new 
(mrthly existence wliich is graduated according to 
their deserts.* 'That all souls after death are re¬ 
ceived into the moon is an ancient and widely 
accepted view, and probably accounts for the i)osi- 
tioii whicii the moon occupies as a station common 
to the two paths. 

Provision is also made for those who are ignorant 
of the ways, i.e. for out-castes who have no know¬ 
ledge of the gods and no capacity or riglit to study 
the serijitnres. Klsevvhere, however, this ‘third 
t>lace’ appears to he conceived as a lot of punish¬ 
ment or degradation reserved for the wicked. To 
the philosopiiical thought of India tlie two concei)- 
tions are not incompatible, and the latter, indeed, 
is almost necessarily an accompaiiimeiit of the 
former. 

‘ ThoHe who know neither of these paths become worms, birds, 
and biting: things.”-^ 

A furtlu'r <iuest ion much discussed had reference to 
t he qualifications necessary for those who on the 
higher path attain to light and immortality. The 
rimary qualification was universally admitted to 
knowledge, i.e. knowledge of tlie supreme or 
Brahman. Dificrence of ojunion, however, ap)»oars 
to have existed on the one question as to the degree 
of knowledge the i>osses.sion of which would admit 
to the devayanu. With regard to those who have 
lived in the two last dsratnas as vdnnprastJias or 
sam^ydsiiiSf there is no doubt: they tread the }>ath 
of the gods. In the case of gfhasthas the Chhdnd. 
Up. a|>poars to draw a distinction hotweiui those 
wlio know the secret doctrine of the live fires, and 
those whose life jirocceds in tlie routine of ordinary 
sacrifice.s. The former after dcatli go to the flame, 
etc., and finally reach Brahman. The latter are 
de.stined for the pitpyana and a return to earth. 
The brahmachdrin^ in a state of pupilage, to whom 
the knowdedge of the Brahman had not yet been 
communicated, \va.s naturally excluded irom the 
highest path. A later representation, perhaps more 
liberally inspired, or to which the conception of 
the sphere oi the brahmachdrin's life had become 
definitely widened, conceded tlii.s also, and, entirely 
in harmony with later developments of thought, 
laid the emphasis not on status, hut on behaviour 
and a life of meditation and devotion.* 

1 KauH. i. 2. The passage is difficult, and perhaps corrupt. 
Max Muller renders : ‘ All who depart from this world go to the 
moon. In the former (the bright) half, the moon dcligiits in 
their spirits ; in the other (the dark) half, the moon sends them 
on to be born again. Verily, tiie moon is tlie door of Die Svarga 
(heavenly) world. Now, if a man objects to the moon (is not 
satisfied with life there), the moon sets liim free. But, if a man 
does not oViject, then the moon sends him down as rain upon 
Uiis earth,’cU\ (SBE i. 278 f.; cf. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 24). 

2 Bfhad, Up. vi. 2. 16, cf. Chdnd. v. 10. 7 f., Sankara on Ved. 
Sut. iii. 1. 18, who explains that, in the case of tliose who are 
destined for the ‘ Diird f)Iace,’the appropriate sacrifices have 
not been offered, and therefore they return to life in new bodies 
which are constituted from inferior ingredients xxxviii. 
:23-2f>, cf. 121 f.). 

» Anug. .31. 7 f. : ‘a BrahmachArin . . . who is thus devoted, 
who is concentrated in mind and continent, compicrs heaven, 
irid reaching tiie highest seat iloes not return to hirlli’; cf. 
[lamanuja on Ved. Sut. iii. 3. 32, who declares that all t liose who 
iractise meditation proceerl on the path of the gods, without 
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The same question of qualifications for the higher rei 
path, the patli that led ti) Brahman without return, Ba 
was considered in relation to the doctrine of the 
yoga (g.v.). Bkdg.-Gltdf viii. 24 f. appears to aug- 
gest that the immediate destiny of the yogin^ or da-i 
ascetic, depends upon the time of death, wnether foil 
in the light or dark half of the year, the northern 
or southern progress of the sun [SBE viii. 80 f.). rp, 
Rftmanuia, however, rejects this inference, and - 
asserts that the text enjoins on all yogins the duty 
of daily meditation on the two paths, quoting in ' ^ 
proof of his contention the words that follow : * no , 
yoqin who knows these two paths is deluded * {ib. . ® 
viii. 27). The text, therefore, has no reference to 
the time or season of the year at which death takes o, 
place {SBE xlviii. 472 f.). Br 

A further and final development of doctrine took 
place in harmony with the teaching of the Ved&nta, T 
and the importance attaclied to knowledge of the io 
highest Brahman, the supreme knowledge (pard aj 
vidyd)y as the one avenue of escape from attachment tl 
to tlie world and the possibilities of re-birth. Those, oi 
on the other hand, who were possessed only of the ei 
lower degree of knowledge {apard vidyd), the d 
knowledge of the Brahman saguna (‘ endowed with ti 
qualities’), were still entangled in the snares of a 
delusion, and liable after death to a return to earth. 

It became, then, necessary to find a link of connexion o 
between tbe new mctajdiysics which exaltc<l the 
secret esoteric wisdom, and the older authoritative t 
teaching of the two ways. It was not possible, a 
Imwcver, to deny that tliose who possesse<l a know- 
lecb^e of Brahman even in an inferior degree de- 1 
paided on the (h'.mydvay the path of the gods, or 
to consi"-!! them to a lower destiny ; for all such 
the scripture declared that there was no return. 

A solution of the diiliculty was found in the doc¬ 
trine of the kramninnktiy ‘ einancii.ation l/y steps ^ 
or sta«n!s/ The q\n‘sti()ii is <liscussed hy Sankara ; 
on Vel Sm. iii. 3. 2h {SBE xxxviii. 231-235 ; cf. t6. 

124 f ) where he explains that a twofold moaning ^ 
underlies the phrase ‘going on the path of tliegods. ; 
In the case of tliose possessed of tlie highest know- 
ledf^e, tlie knowledge of the unqualified Brahman 
{nirqni}a)y it is a mere phrase ; for they are already 
in union with Brahman, and have no need to move 
on any path to reacli that end. But all 
only the knowledge of the qualihed Brahiuan 
{saquna) advance on that road. And, since it 
Lid that they attain to Brahman and do not return, 
it must be that in union with the [saguya) Brahman 
they eventually win perfect enlightenment and 
gain the highest knowledge. During this permd 
of prohation and imperfect knowledge the soul is 
in possession of complete bliss 
capkeities of will power ^^//"Ntsetf 

it approaches the highest light, it 
assumes a ‘new form,’ and is truly and finally 

free. This is the doctrine of the And 

it is further explained that all ‘'“Jf 
absolute and final emancipation at the end of the 

'^"a variety of the teaching concernmg the paths, 
which is merely an 

the two roads, and remained w'tho’it ^ 

nificance or development, postulated four paths 

?rom eartlTto the gods, whU were explained as 

corresponding to four forms of sacrifice. Both 
restriction {SEE xlviii. he dependent 

peusaen, Allg. Gesch. LJ^estion or pre-intimation 

Svetdivatara ko^fig known, all fetters fall 

Sf S!S‘.S5..'^ip ■■ 1“ “ 

only who !• alone U aatlsfled {&v«t. Up. i- 


reference and the interpretation are given by 
Baudh^yana: 

* Some teach a fourfold division of these sacred duties. The 
text, however, “ Four paths," etc. {Taitt. Saihh, v, 7. 2. 8) refers 
to sacrificial rites, animal and^ Soma sacrifices, and 

darvihovuis (offeririj^s made with a darvi, or sacred ladle). The 
following declares that ** Four paths, leading to the w'orld of the 

f ods, go severally from the earth to heaven (liaudhay. h, 6. 
fl., cf, 29 ; A past. ii. 9, 28. 6). 

The context suggests tliat the conception of the 
four paths is not unconnected with the doctrine of 
the four d^ramas. 

An isolated passage in the Bfhad. Up. (iv. 4. 9) 
describes the path to the Svargaloka as marked out 
in varied colours: 

* On that path (to the Svargaloka) they say that there is white 
or blue or yellow or green or red ; that path was found by 
Brahman, and on It goes whoever knows Brahman, and who 
has done good, and obtained splendour.' 

The colours are the same as those of the veins {hitd ; 
ib, iv. 3. 20), and the conception has therefore in 
ali probability a physiological basis. Nidlher in 
this instance, however, nor in that of the four paths 
of the Tain, Saikh. and Baudhayana was any infer¬ 
ence drawn or further deveb)j)ment sought. And 
it remains doubtful how far any connexion is to l>e 
traced between the ideas underlying these texts 
and the formal doctrine of the dcvayCina. 

Parallels to the latter doctrine of roads traced 
out between earth and heaven by which the dead 
^ souls pass and repass are to be found in iBeny <>f 
i the refigi<»n» of the nearer and furtlier Kast. they 
arc present in the eschatological teaching especially 
: of Babylon and Egypt.' Similar 

. presupposed in the dream of Jacob (Gn 28 "*)• 

[• Litkraturb.—T his Is indicated in the artioJe. 

A. S. Gkdkn. 

' development (Biological).-~Development 
is the ‘becoming’ of the individual organism, the 
a attainment of a specific form and structure, and 
« of the not less characteristic associated taculties. 
r The starting-point is usually a fertilized egg-cell- 
cf a new unity formed from the intimate and oiderly 
^ combination of paternal and maternal inhentances. 

! The fertilized ovum divides and rc-divides, the 
n daughter-cells or blastomeres are arranged in ger- 
V minal layers, difi’erentiation seta m, and an embryo 
i is built up. This is embryonic deyelopmmit. At 

rp a certain stage, difiering greatly in the ditlerent 
n types the e<^g is ‘ hatched,’ and the embryo emerges 
is from the egg-envelope—sometimes like a miniature 
n of the a<lult, as in the case of a chicken ; sometimes 
in very unlike the adult and adapted to a dillerent 
d kind of life, as in the case of caterpillar and tad- 
id pole. Thus there may be a larval develoument 
ia The embryo is the quiescent stage within the egg 
ed membrane; the larva is free-living and ^o 

Vb feed for itself. As long as the realization or ex- 


pression of the inheritance goes on, as long ns 
diflerentiation and integration continue, we may 
sneak of development, but mere increase in size is 
not development, and it is very dilhcult to < ecide 
where to put in the stop. Thus some would say 
that development includes all the normal changes 
of foriuaiul structure that occur throughout life,and 
that the breaking-down in old age is 
of development as the buihiing-up m youth. Others 
put in the stop when the limit of growth «tea®''®')- 
hut the brain may go on developing 
though in mammtas there seems to he no increase 
in the numlKir of brain-cells after birth. Mor^ 
over there are many fishes and reptiles that show 
no limit of growth. Others, again, put in the stop 
“dieiTthe specific characters begin to be weH 

dchiied hut that would exclude much tiiat can be 
toly called development, e.g. the changes associ. 

1 ^ n V Pmoont Les ReUqions nrirntaleif, 1900, p. 162 f., 

riven ;''e. A, WallU Bud«e. iwpt’a. 

LeipxifC. 1^* 0. 372 IT 
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ated with sexual maturitj". The fact is that, in 
studying development, we are considering the 
living creature in its time-relations, and defini¬ 
tion IS a matter of convenience. In the present 
article we projiose to restrict ourselves for the 
most part to the problems of embryonic develop 
mont. 

Let us state very briefly some of the outstanding 
facts of devolojniicnt. We know that the germ- 
cells, and their nuclei in particular, form the 
physical basis of inheritance—the means, at least, 
of development; that a genetic continuity is kept 
up from generation to generation by a lineage of 
unspecialized germ-cells, which do not share in 
body-making ; that this accounts for like tending 
to beget like ; that fertilization implies an intimate 
and orderly union of two individualities, condensed 
and integrated for the time being in the ovum and 
the spermatozoon ; that the spminatozoon, besides 
being the bearer of the paternal half of the inherit¬ 
ance, acts as a liberating stimulus to the ovum, and 
introduces into the ovum a peculiar little body, 
the centrosome, which plays an important part in 
the subse(]uent division of the fertilized egg-cell. 
We know that the mode of all dcvelofiment is by 
the division of nuclei and the segregation of the 
living matter into unit-areas or cells, each pre¬ 
sided over by a nucleus ; that differentiation comes 
about very gradually, the obviously complex 
slowly arising out of the apparently simple ; that 
paternal and maternal cliaracterisiics—so far as 
the nuclei of the germ-cells bear these—are dis¬ 
tributed in exact equality by the nuclear or cellular 
divisions, and that the paternal and maternal con¬ 
tributions thus form the warp and woof of the web 
which we call the organism, though the expression 
or realization of the bi-parental heritage varies 
greatly in individual cases. In many cases tlie 
parental contributions seem to include ancestral 
items which may find expression in development 
or may lie latent. We know that development is 
a regular sequence of events which requires, stage 
by stage, an appropriate external environment; 
that there are continual interactions between the 
developing organism and its environment; and 
that there are continual mutual adjustments of the 
different constituents of the developing organism. 
In certain aspects the development appears like the 
building-up of a mosaic out of many independently 
heritable and independently developable parts ; in 
other aspects it appears as the expression of an 
integrated unity, with subtle correlations between 
the parts, and with remarkable regulative processes 
working towards an unconsciously predetermined 
end. We know also that in a general way the in¬ 
dividual development of organs often progresses 
from stage to stage in a manner which suggests a 
recapitulation of the steps in the presumed racial 
evolution. 

It may be said that the data for the study 
of develfopment are threefold, viz. {a) embryo¬ 
logists have worked out the sequence of stages in 
the development of a large number of types; {b) 
experimentalists have shown in a variety of in¬ 
stances that particular changes in the external 
conditions are followed by particular changes in 
the developing organism; and (c) students of 
heredity have distinguished various modes of in¬ 
heritance which obtain, such as ‘ blended ’ and 
‘ Mendelian.’ The facts known in regard to de- 
velojpment are many and various, as we have 
briefly indicated, and they are continuou.**ly in¬ 
creasing in precision and penetration ; yet it seems 
doubtful whether we have got much nearer an 
understanding of development since the days of 
Aristotle, to whom facts were so few. It seems as 
if his de Generatione remained the most import^ant , 
contribution to the subject. How little light we 


have that he had not in regard to the deep problems 
of development, such as those suggested by the 
following questions: How are the heritable char¬ 
acteristics of the race summed up potentially vvithin 
the minute germ-cells ? IIow do they gradually 
find expression in the individual devolopment, so 
that what we call differentiation re.sults? What 
is the nature of the compelling necessity that 
mints and coins the chick out of a drop of living 
matter? What is the regulative principle of the 
ordered progress which, by intricate and often 
strangely circuitous paths, leads to the fully- 
formed organism ? 

From reflexion on these general questions the 
scientific mind always turns, sometimes too quickly, 
to concrete investigation, it may be of the humblest 
sort, with the results of which the theory of de¬ 
velopment must be consistent. Thus there are 
numerous inquiries into the external factors of 
development, such as light, temperature, oxygen, 
osmotic pressure, and the chemical com}>ositioii of 
the medium. Experiments are devi.sed which alter 
or remove one factor at a time, and the significance 
of the factor is inferred from the resulting changes, 
transient or permanent, in the developing organism. 
It appears that each germ is adapted to develop in 
an appropriate environment, that changes in this 
environment may occur without permanent pre- 
iudicial eflects on the organism, but that the 
latitude of endurable change varies greatly for 
different types, some being much less ])lastic than 
others. It appears that some of the environmental 
fac^tors, like oxj^gen and water, are analogous to 
nutrition ; that others, like the osmotic pressure or 
the presence of calcium salts in the water, are 
conditions of embryonic coherence; that others, 
like light and heat, are acttelerantsand inhibitants ; 
and that particular combinations of factors are re- 
miired as the ‘liberating stimuli’ of })articular 
diaracters in the developing organism. It <Ucs 
not appear, however, that we can speak of the 
environmental factors as being in any other sense 
directive. 

A second kind of inquiry asks. What in point of 
fact goes on in the development of the fertilized 
egg-cell ? We know that there is an expression of 
the inheritance : that is just another spelling of the 
word development; but what processes are known 
to occur? This is an inquiry into the physi¬ 
ology of development, which is still a very 
young de]>artment of science, too young for safe 
generalization. It is also difficult to disentangle 
the physiology of growth from that of develop¬ 
ment, yet every one is agreed that mere growth is 
not development. What processes are known to 
occur? (a) We know of various sets of chemical 
changes significant in different ways. Thus, to 
cite tliree difl’erent cases, the fermentative changes 
in seeds make the legacy of nutritive reserves 
available ; the anabolic formation of nuclein-sub¬ 
stances seems to bring about cell-division ; the 
diffusion of the prijducts of internal secretion 
certainly affords the liberating stimulus to certain 
3reviou.sly unexpressed parts of the inheritance, 
or instance in adolescence, (i) We know also of 
a continuous succession of cell-divisions. That, 
indeed, is how all development goes on. The 
original idea of Koux, that there is qualitative 
nuclear division, shuffiing the pack of inherited 
qualities, has been given up in favour of a more 
plausible view suggested below, (c) We also know 
a little of even subtler processe.s—of protoplasmic 
movements within the developing germ, and of ap¬ 
parent attractions towards specific parts, (c?) There 
are also phenomena of surface-tension and capil¬ 
larity, etc., which seem to be rather parts of the 
vital machinery of growing than implicated in the 
essential secret of progressive differentiation. 
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A third line of investigation concerns the initial 
structure of the germ, and one result stands out— 
that in many causes the egg-cell contains pre-formed, 
sometimes pre-localized, organ-forming substances, 
whose removal involves the absence of a corre- 
^onding structure, should development proceed. 
Thus, the old view of the ovum as homogeneous 
and isotropic has given way before experimental 
proof of heterogeneity. It may be that, in the 
heterogeneous, anisotropic cytoplasm of the egg, 
there is the foundation of the progressive difleren- 
tiation that follows, and it may be, as Dricsch and 
Boveri suggest, that the dividing nuclei—each a 
microcosm—are ditlerently stimulated to expres¬ 
sion in dillerent areas of the cytoplasm, and that 
they thus call forth new dillerontiations in these, 
in ever-increasing complexity of action and re¬ 
action. 

Another line of investigation inquires into the 
mutual influences of tlie parts of the developing 
organism. An egg divides into a ball of cells (or 
blastorneres), and it seems reasonable to supi)ose— 
what experiment conlirms—that the prospective 
value of a particular blastornere depends on its 
position in the whole. In the development of a 
colony of polymorphic Hydroids, such as Hydrac- 
tinia, it is probable that the prospc(divo vahie of 
any young polyp—whether it is to become nutri¬ 
tive, reproductive, or sensory—depends, in jiart at 
least, on its position in the whole. Similarly, in 
the development of an embryo, it is probable that 
there are subtler than 8|iatial correlations between 
the developing cells or groups of cells, hriesch 
has especially emphasized this idea of the mutual 
stimulation of develojnng parts, but further re¬ 
search is nec(^8sary beiore we can securely estimate 
the action of parts upon one another. 'I’liis, indeed, 
brings us right up against one of the distinctive 
riddles of development—that there is, on the one 
hand, so much inter-dependence of parts, and yet, 
on the other hand, so much power of self-difl'eren- 
tiation. 

In regard to the question so often asked, whether 
we can understand dcvelo})ment in terms of chem¬ 
istry and physics, the scientiflc answer must be 
that we cannot at present in the very least describe 
embryonic development—that wonderful individual 
unpacking of a racial treasure-box—in terms of 
chemistry and physic.s. There are chemical and 
physical processes going on, of course, which re¬ 
ward study, hut a knowledge of them does not 
help us greatly to understand the result. There is 
notIiing Known in regard to development that is at 
variance with the conclusions of chemistry and 
physics, but we cannot give a physico-chemical 
rendering of the observed facts. >fowhere is the 
autonomy of Biology clearer than here. Driesch 
in particular has done great service in showing 
that mechanistic formula* will not suttice when we 
come to deal with organic development, notably 
when we consider the localization of the various 
successive steps of difl’ei entiation. But many who 
are at one with him on that point are unable to 
follow him in his constructive hypothesis of an 
entelechy which exerts a directive influence on the 
transformations of energy that go on in develop¬ 
ment. 

Litkraturb. —Hans Driesch, The Scunce and Philosophy of 
the Organism (Oiflfonl Lectures at Aberdeen), 2 vols., London, 
1908; J. W. Jenkinson, Experimental Embryology, Oxford, 
1909 [a very able treatise, with a ]diilosophi(!jiI discussion]; W. 
Roux. Vortrdge und Aii,fsdtze iiber Entwi.c.kelungsniechanik der 
Organhmen, i., Leipzig, 1905; E. B. Wilson, The Cell in 
Development and Inheritance, London and New York, 1900; 
Aristotle’s de Generations, tr. Pratt, Oxford, 1911. See also 
literature at end of art. Bioloot. _ 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

DEVELOPMENT (Mental).— i. Introduction. 
—During and after the period of bodily growth 
and development, from infancy to adult life, the 


individual gradually acq^uires and completes his 
mental powers. The study of mental development 
has as its aim to determine the conditions which 
govern this gradual process, and its successive 
stages both for the rnind in general and for the 
special functions or caj)acitie.s. It has been re¬ 
marked that, while some of the lowest animals 
are born ‘ grown up,’ being able from the first to 
secure food for themselves and otherwise to live 
a life similar to that of their parents, the higher 
we ascend the scale of animal life tlie longer is 
the period of immaturity, infancy, or develop¬ 
ment which the individual undergoes. This is 
not a mere accident; the length of infancy has 
a direct relation to the height achieved by the 
animal’s species in the evolutionary scale, in other 
words, to the complexity of its structure aiul 
functions, the variety of its adai)tation to environ¬ 
ment, and especially the degree of jilasticity, or 
ower of modifying behaviour, which it possesses, 
'he argument ap})]ies equally to the physical and 
the mental aspects of evolution. 

Comparative tablPH mIiow that the ratio of the period of imma¬ 
turity to tliat. of leiij/lh of life, which in man is 25 :75, or 1 :8, 
is art increasinpl;, snuill fraction as we descend the scale : thus 
elephant, 1:4. horse, lion, 1:6; dog, 1:8; cattle, 1 :9 ; cat, 
1:10; r •hit, 1:11; guinea-pig, 1:12 (A. F. rhuiuberlain 
(after H» Ilis and Bell), The ChiUl^, ch. 4). The same diderences 
may he otiserved within the human race itself : the young 
savage, or barbarian, Papuan. Fuegian, Hushmaii, Kskimo, is 
adult, and l>egiii8 to take a man’s or woman's part in the tribal 
work, at from 10 to 12 or 13 years; while, withiti civilization, 
the <late of perfect maturity has been progressively advancing 
to 21, 25, and even to 30 years for complete mental develop¬ 
ment. It must be supposed that the ordinary forces making 
for evolution have determined this increasing length of infancy 
and immaturity; it has the following advantages: (1) Com- 
plete<l growth means rigidity ; the more firmly a structure is 
organized, the more completely a habit is fixed by the organic 
mechanism, the more ditticult is it for either structure or habit 
to be modified to suit new conditions ; hence longer infancy 
means more gradual and therefore more effective adaptation 
to the general environment. (2) Completed development 
means completed adaptation to a number of special forces in 
the environment; the period of development is that during 
which selection occurs among the forces to which adaptation 
is he ma<le ; thus longer infancy means ultimately more 
8pe(rialized adaj'talion to, and greater control ov er, the environ¬ 
ment. (3) The main value of mental as contrasted with 
physical development is to give the individual a mastery of 
the means of economizing heh.aviour—hy selective attention, 
by language, by technical skill, by thinking, abstraction, and 
reason—the mastery of those varied means of summarizing ex¬ 
perience which the ra(;e has in its evolution perfected : such 
powers cannot he transmitted by physical heredity, but must 
he re-acquired by each individual by imitation or education : 
the longer development corresponds, therefore, to the greater 
refinement of the race in these products of exi)ericnce. (4) In 
regard to physical structures as well as to mental achieve¬ 
ments, the individual must by exercise and activity aa/uire 
even those functions for which it has a congenital disposition : 
the simple structure does not become the complex organiza¬ 
tion, without effort on the individual’s part. This is true 
whether or not the individual is supposed to pass through the 
same stages of growth as those by which its ancestral line 
has come down from simpler life-forms (recapitulation theory). 
Hence, the higher the evolution of the race, the longer must be 
the period occupied by the individual in reaching its race- 
type (K. Groos, Play of Animals, ch. 2, Kng. tr., I.(Ondon, 
1898 ; Chamberlain,!^. cit.\ E. ClaparMe, Psychol, de I’enfant^, 
chs. 2 and 4). 

2 . Relation of development to evolution.—The 

recapitulation theory, once accepted a-s almost a 
truism, has recently met with much criticism. It 
has been apiilied to mental development most 
frankly and fully by Stanley Hall and his school. 
According to these writers, there are three ways 
in which the individual reveals the story of his 
race. (1) There is the actually ol)served corre¬ 
spondence between the stages and order of de¬ 
velopment and those of race-evolution (‘recapitu¬ 
lation ’). (2) There is the occasional appearance, 

even in adult normal life, of mental forms which 
are echoes of primitive mental stages; these 
occur more especially in states of mental weak¬ 
ness, fatigue, exhaustion, iihies.s, the drug-psy¬ 
choses, sleep, hypnosis (‘ reverberations,’ ‘ reminis¬ 
cences’). Our souls, like our bodies, represent 
the organized experiences of past ancestors : fears, 
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affeotioni, thoughts, which appear even in quite 
healthy states, may be ‘ rudimentaiy spectres* 
(Stanley Hall) due t-o survivals from distant ages 
of man. (3) A given individual may show arrest 
of mental (as well as of physical) development, 
stopping short at a stage wliicn the race in general 
has long since passed ; in such a case we nave a 
‘ reversion,* or an atavism (^.v.), in which the 
characteristics of remote ancestors dominate, in 
the child’s development, those derived from his 
parents or near ancestors. The mind, like the 
tx>dy, thus consists of segmentary divisions or 
strata derived from diflerent periods of evolution : 
the older strata are naturally those which are 
most fixed and uniform throughout a race the 
primitive instincts); the more recent strata are 
more variable in the diflerent individuals {t,g. the 
forms of intellectual development); again, the 
older strata represent the foundation from which 
the more recent have been derived, and on which, 
therefore, the latter must he built up by the indi¬ 
vidual : hence not only docs the individual, as a 
matter of fact, tend to develop along racial lines, 
but also parents and teachers ought to encourage 
and strengthen this tendency, in order to secure 
adequate and proportional development of all the 
different powers (‘culture-epoch theory’).^ 

'J'lie recaj>itiilation theory has been defended (1) 
in the stages at which the oifferent senses mature; 
(2) in the stages at which accurate discrimina¬ 
tion of the did'erent qualities within the same 
sensory group apjreara ; (3) in the appearance of 
the diflerent instinctive activities ; (4) in the play 
activities of children ; (5) in the successive objects 
of imitation which children select for themselves ; 
(6) in the stages of intelligent behaviour, and in 
the development of abstract thought ; (7) in the 
development of emotion ; (8) in language. The 
principle has been greatly over-driven by its sup¬ 
porters, and probably the correspondence in ques¬ 
tion is limited to the broad general lines of 
development and evolution respectively. Special 
objections apjdy to the culturfvepoch theory both 
as an interpretation of the facts of observation 
and as a basis of educational reform, but in the 
course of its discussion many valuable suggestions 
have been made. The child is not mentally, any 
more than physically, a mere miniature adult; 
its powers uo not diller merely in quantity from 
those of the adult; they difl’er also m proportion 
and in kind. 

Nature and nurture. —The question is still very 
far from settled as to the n^sjiective influence in 
development of factors which are present in the 
individual at birth, and of factors wdiich come 
from the environment and operate from without. 
The arguments for the former, in the case of 
mental development, are : the tendency of the 
individual to reach the type or standard of his 
race, mentally as physically; the remarkably 
close resemblances whicli the adult individual 
shows to his parents and nearer ancestors, in char¬ 
acter as in VkIj'— a resemblance which is still 
neater, it is said, between parent and child when 
both are considered at the stage of infancy or 
childhood ; and the phenr)mena of atavism, so far 
as they are certified. Such facts suggest that, as 
the bodily germ-cell contains elements, or at least 
C(mditions, by which the future growth of the 
individual bodily organism is determined along 
definite lines, with definite limits, and definite 
proportions between the parts, so the mind, or 
perfiaps we should say the brain as the basis of 
mind, also has its development pre-determined 

1 8«€ the Herbartiaa Ziller'a Allg. Pddag.^, I^lnzlg, 1884, 

f i. 21.') ff., and GrundUgunij zur Lehre vum erzieh. Unter.i, do. 
881, anti tiie criticisms of K. han^^e, Apperzeption^, do. 1906, 
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from the first. In support of this the statistical 
observations of Gal ton, Pearson, Hey mans, and 
others have been adduced on the resemblances 
and correlations between the mental capacities of 
individuals and those of their parents or other 
members of their family. 

Ths result of Qalton’s observations on the prevalence of 
eminence and genius in different families may be placed in 
this form : that the chances of an eminent man having an 
eminent relative are as 1 to 4, wliile the chances that an ordi¬ 
nary man, or a man chosen at random without reference to 
eminence, will have an eminent relative are as 1 to 260. That 
this is not due to opportunity or to social influencoH he argues 
by a comparison between the adopte<l sons of Popes and the 
real sons of gifted men. Again, if both parents are artistic, 
the probability of a child being artistic is 2 to 1 ; while, if 
neither parent is artistic, the probability of the child being so 
is I to 4. Another and later statement shows that, while 86 
families, of a certain relatively iiigh degree of eminence or 
capacity In the fathers, will contain at least 6 sons of the same 
capacity, as many as 6000 families of average or mediocre 
ability in the fathers will be required to furnish the same 
nmnher of sons of that higher degree of eminence (F. Oalton, 
Hereditary Genius, Ixindon, 1800, Satural Inheritance, Ixmdon, 
IS-;!). F'or further references, see J. Arthur Tliomsou, Heredity, 
London, 19081. 

Again, Karl Pearson dealt with families statistically In regard 
to such characteristics as Intelligence, vivacity, conscientious¬ 
ness, popularity, temi)er ; he had previously compared them 
In regard to such physical characters as the colour of hair, size 
and capacity of skull, stature, etc. The applicjitiori of the 
correlation-formula may he simply explained in this way, that 
if every two brothers had always the same stature, or the same 
colour of hair, then the correlation-index would be I'OO; if 
there were no law whatever, so that in one case the two 
brotiiers might be equally tall, in another the one tall and the 
other moderate, in a third the one tall and the other short, 
then the Index would he 0 (K); while, conversely, if there were 
such a law that In every case of two brothers one was tall and 
the other short (of course in exact proportion), then the index 
would be - I'OO. The index Karl Pearson found for the colour 
of the hair was 0 64, for the skull 0’49, for the stature 0'61; 
while for the mental characters the average correlation was 
0'52, in other words, practi('ally the same os the physical index. 
These are comparutively high degrees of correlation, and sug¬ 
gest that the same cause has been o])erati\e in hotli classes of 
cases considered in the stalisticitl measurement. Now, it is 
quite obvious that post-natal conrlitious have nothing to do 
with the colour of the hair or with the size of the skull ; hence 
It is equally unlikely, he argues, that the environment has 
anything to do with the intelligence, or vivacity, or temi>er of 
the individual. Later, more particular and accurate tests gave 
.similar resiilts, although the (’.orrclations were not <)uite so 
in anyca.se, the brother of a bright child is much more 
likely to be l)right than the brother of a dull cliild ; bright¬ 
ness or tinllness of intelligence i.s derived from the parents and 
is not due to education or environment, and not only is it the 
general mental charactf^r that is inherited in this way, hut 
even quite special charactcri.sticH (K. I’earson, Mature, Ixv. 
[1901] 118, also Huxley Lcct. for lOD.'J iti the Trane. Anthr. 
Inst. p. 179 ff., and liiouietrika, ii. [1903] 367, and iii. [1904] 
131; lleyraans, Ztschr.f. angeic. Peyrh. i. [1907). On the whole 
question, see E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, New 
York, 1903, ch. 6). 

On the other side, T^oeb and his school are able 
to produce an increasing ma.ss of evidence showing 
that the development of the bodily organism, 
since it can be enormously modified by changes 
in the environment, is to a large extent directly 
due to the action of external forces. Hence tlie 
mental develo[)ment may he a product of environ¬ 
ment and oi)|>ortunity rather than of innate 
factors. Thus, the conclusions of Gal ton and 
Pearson, for example, are insecure so long as we 
do not and cannot exclude the environmental in¬ 
fluence : just as children of healthy parents tend 
to have healthy bodies because of the suflicient 
and proper food which their parents {because of 
their healthiness) are able to provide them, so the 
cliildren of mentally gifted parents tend ahso to be 
mentally gifted, because of tlie immensely greater 
stimulation which they receive from the conversa¬ 
tion, the life, the surroundings of their parents, 
and their parents’ friends ; it is a question not of 
innate, hut of external, conditioning. See, further, 
art. Heredity. 

3. Relation of mental to physical development; 
periods of development. —It has been shown (see 
HoDY AND Mind, Hkain and Mind) that the 
development of the mental powers is in intimate 
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relation witli that of the Iwdily organs, and 
especially the brain. 

' *• ‘ ^ cover 

^th growth and development proper ; etrictly it ia preferable 
to wnflne the term ‘growth* to the Increase in size or amounU 
while development is reserved lor increase in organization 
and connexion of parU; but these processes occur siinultane- 
ously in physiol development, and it is extremely difficult to 
draw any line between them in mental exiiansion. 

The stages of physical growth and maturity have 
been used to delimit the periods of childhood 
generally ; broadly, we may take four periods of 
seven years each: (1) chil(/hood, from birth to 7 
years (about the time of the completion of the 
second dentition) ; (2) the mriod vf girlhood or 
boyhood, from tlie 7th to the 14th year ; (3) the 
period of adolescence or youth, from the 14th to 
the 21st year; and (4) from tlie 21st to the 28th 
year, by which time the merital dcvelojunent, as 
well as the skeletal growth, is approximately com¬ 
pleted. The first period is also divided into in- 
fanci/ first two years, to completion of first 
dentition) and childhood proper (to the 7th year). 

(1) Characteristic of the first period are the 
develojiinent of the senses, which at first are ex¬ 
tremely imperfect ; rapid body and brain growth ; 
the acquirement of the fundamental motor co- 
ordinations—walking, grasifing, climbing, etc.— 
and the acquirement of speecli; emotions are readily 
exci' ' ' ‘ r 1 . 1 

in St 
mental 

period is mark(‘d by a slower bodily growth ; the 
brain is relatively lixed in its size and weight 
before the middle of this period, hut undergoes 
rapid development or organization during the 
latter part of it; the important jdiysiological 
changes that oca'ur towards the middle of the 
jieriod are accompanied by siisecplibility to 
emotional excitement; the individual is easily 
fatigued ; bodily and mental habits are being 
formed and fixed ; the beginnings of abstract 
thought and of self-consciousness present them¬ 
selves : action is co-ordinated with reilective in¬ 
telligence and thought. (3) In the tliird stage 
there is, again, at the beginning, a ra)»id advance 
in bodily growth followed by another period of 
slow growth to its completion at about 21; there 
is a strongtliening of the social consciousness; 
^eater interest is shown in adults and their work ; 
it is also the period of idealism, of romance, and 
generally of great emotional and social develop¬ 
ment—‘ storm and stress ’ ; the mental powers 
begin to be definitely fixed and proportioned; 
even play takes a more serious form—in tests of 
endurance, self-control, skill, and ability. (On 
this important period, see Stanley Hall s Adol- 
escence, and art. Adolescence, vol. i. p. 101). (4) 

The last period referred to is that in which the 


replaced by development, in the proper sens© of 
the word, fiilthougb there has also been some degree 
of development during the earlier stages. 

According to Flechsiff’s discoveries, the iensory areas of the 
brain are the first to snow functional maturity, that is, they 
are the first whose connecting fibres acquire the medullary- 
sheath (Localiiation der geistigen Vorgdnge, Leipzig, 1896). 
The earliest fibres to be functionally perfect are those which 
lead from and to the large region of the brain, which he 
calls the area for ‘body sensation,' including under this 
broad term both the internal sensations, conveyed from the 
viscera, muscles, etc., and the external, conveyed from the 
skin (organic, kifiajslhetic, pain, touch, and temperature sensa¬ 
tions, setisations of position); these connexions begin before 
birth, and are completed in the first few months after birth. 
Within this reg’ion it is the fibres connected with the internal 
organs, and with the extremities, that are first completed; 
then follow tliose connected with the trunk, and with the 
special muscles that are afterwards used for speech. Tiiey 
convey the great masses of sensation with which the feelings 
and emotions, and also the sense of self, are directly correlated 
(IL Ueaunis, Les Sensations internes, I’aris, 18S9). It may be 
concluded that these impressions are the earliest wiiic-h the 
child is capable of receiving, and the fust to be connecied into 
systematic perceptions. Next in order of development are tlie 
fibres connected with the smell-centre, and probably those of 
the taste-centre ; third are t hose wiiich lead to and from the 
eight area, which do not b(?gin to sliow tlie medullary-sheath 
until after birth; while these of hearing come last. Outside 
the more or less sharply defineil areas of the brain, from which 
these ifibres derive, are those which Elechsig, after Mej'nert, 
names the nsHociation areas, the two chief areas being the large 
occipital zone, and the i»re-frental zone. It is noticeable that 
these are all nmeh later in completing their connexions than 
the sensory zones, and that their connexions are almost entirely 


X'fited, but arc of short duration ; the proniimnit intra-cerehral type; that i.s to say, they pass between 

islim-ts are the self-i.rcsei vaUve ones, ‘ experi- the <lin,.m,i |«u-i, of cortex wiil.ir, a he.nisphen-or from 
... , , 1 • i.- rr-,. fit! beinispbere to the other; these are hardly present at all 

icntation play, and imitation, (2) I he second in the ilurd month of life, but continue to form for several 
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years afterwards. 

Elechsig holds, from a comparison between his anatomical 
rcHcaridies and the results of clinical and pathological observa¬ 
tion, that the sensory zones ‘ inodiatp ’ not only sensations 
jiroper, but also those mental forms which are based upon 
groups or combinations of similar sensations ; for example, 
tactual space-perceptions, and perceptions of auditive series 
such as those involved in the a)>preciation of spoken words. 
With the large associalion-area in the hind part of the brain 
are correlated such perceptions as involve cotnbinatiotis of 
heterogeneous sensations, associations, and memories ; in other 
words, ideas of external oljjecrts, of the tneaning of words, and 
all forms of higher knowledge. Iniury to, or destr\iction of, 
the.se regions leads to an entire loss both of visual and of 
auditory memory, and the state which has sometimes been 
called apraxia, or agnosis, that is, an ajiparent inability not 
only to name familiar objects or to recognize them when seen, 
but even to use thorn when placed in the hand ; yet at the 
same time power of sen.sation airpears to he intact. The general 
term 'intelligence* might fitly be used to cover the mental 
faculties w hich are lost In such a case. On the other hand, the 
pre-froiiUl region, standing in the closest relation w’ith the 
area for the tactual, kinicsthetic, and organic sensations, is 
that which runs parallel with the develoi>ment of the will, 
character, and self-consciousness; the one certain fact about 
Injury to it is that there is a loss of interest, spontaneity, 
power of concentrating the attention, in short, a general 
depreciation of the character. 

The close relation between normal develoj)inent 
of the brain and normal mental capacity, between 
abnormal development or one-sided development 
and genius, between defective development and 
imbecility, etc., have been referred to elsewhere 



I summary- ... 

ch. 4, par. 1 ). The development of the brain is 
peculiar in this respect, that at birth it bears a 


lefective ebildren, and tbeavoidanee of over-strain, 
have their ground or justitication in the intimate 
fiiKhcr"proportion relatively to the rest of the eorrelation between the aeveloimient of the body 
bodv, and to its adult value, than any other orpan. and that of the nnnd ; and, needless to saj, m the 


Wliil’e tiie weight of body of the newly born infant 
is to that of the adult as 1 to 20 , the corre¬ 
sponding ratio in the case of the brain alone is 
1 to 3-8 (see the tables given in H. H. Donaldson, 
Growth of the Brain, London, 1806, clis. 2 and 6 ). 
Nearly tlie full weight of the brain, however, and 
theremre its completed ‘ growth, is reached be¬ 
tween the 7th and the lOth year, whereas the full 
stature is not attained until about the 21 st year, 
and the body may go on increasing in weight till 
year or later. On the other hand, the 


case of the child, even more than in that of the 
adult, the health of the mind is mainly dei)endent 
ui)on that of the body. 

4 . The conditions of development. — It has 
alrea<ly been pointed out that it is difficult to 
say how' far development proceeds from internal, 
ami how' far from external factors. It may 1)6 
urged that, just as a cliild will reach a certain pre¬ 
determined iiCight, provided thatitohtain.s adequate 
food and exercise and is protected from injury, and 
as no amount of extra feeding or exercise will enable 
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it, so it is in the case of the mind. The child ii 
born with the possibility of so much mental 
capacity, so much ‘intelligence,’ or retentive 
memory, so acute a sense of sight or hearing, etc. 
care and practice will enable it to reach these fixet 
limits, but not to pass beyond them, while neglecf 
and want of exercise may keep it far short of them, 
The conclusion is that tlie function of the teachei 
or parent is limited to the providing of the neces 
sarv material for development, that the amount 
anu the direction of the development are, howeveri 
determined already by the nature which the child 
has received at birth. It is probable that the two 
most iiniKjrtant factors in the question are, on 
the one hand, the activity of the child, which is 
partly a matter of congenital faculty, and partly a 
matter of healthy nutrition ; and, on the other 
hand, opportunity of exercise and practice. The 
child wno is constantly moving about not only 
improves his health in general, but also puts him¬ 
self within reach of varied stimuli by which his 
mental powers are evoked, and in the course of 
time developed ; while the sluggish child does not 
come so much within reach of stimulation, and 
therefore has a relatively slower development. 
Opportunity includes both the ordinary social 
and educational advantages or disadvantages, and 
esnecially those factors which depend on the health, 
culture, and economic position of the parents. 
Nature determines that the fundamental instincts 
shall aj>pear in a certain order, and each contribute 
its sliare to the complete development; but, if 
stimulation and exercise are not provided, any 
instinct, when it appears, will remain undeveloped, 
and therefore the whole mental growth will suli'er 
a certain amount of distortion. 

Play and imitation. —The principal internal con¬ 
ditions of development are the two ‘instincts,’ if 
they may be so called—play and imitation. Play 
in tlie wide sense includes all activities or tendencies 
which do not contribute to the immediate nced.s of 


the less developed is its nervous system, and the 
less is its ]»ower to adapt itself to changes in the 
environment; on the other hand, the more varied 
the environment, the less rigid, although perhaps 
more numerous, the instinctive tendencies are, and 
the greater the ultimate development of the intelli¬ 
gence ; play enables the instincts to be suhiciently 
exercisea without dominating the development os 
a whole. In general, then, jday is a prei)aration 
for the adult life; hence, the higher the physical 
and also the mental development ultimately 
achieved, the longer, as a rule, is the period of 

E lay ; this, according to Groos, is the object, the 
iological function, of youth ; animals do not play 
because they are young, but they have a period of 
youth in order to play. This play includes the 
simple experimentation of the child, as that of the 
infant when exercising its muscles and its senses 
upon the objects around it; thus it obtains experi¬ 
ence of the qualities of objects, and at the same 
time strengtliens and develops its own active 
powers. Nature has provided ample means for 
this experimentation-play in the })leasure which 
the child manifestly obtains from it, and which is, 
here as elsewhere, the correlative and index of 
action which is for the benefit of the organism. 
Next follow those plays by wdiich the organism as 
a whole is strengthened physically, and by which 
the memory is organized and experience consoli¬ 
dated ; liiially, plays in which the higher mental 
pow'ers, as well as the w’ider social instincts, are 
brought out and exercised. The following is 
Groos’ classification of the plays of the cliild 
Play of Man) :— 

ExampUi. 

. Playful exjx riiuentation : 

(a) Vvith the Bcnsory appara- Experiruentation with noises, 

tus. tones, tastes, colours, forms, 

etc. 

(b) With the motor appara- Movement of iU own body, 
tus. moviri]^ plays, destructive and 

constructive plays, tlirowing 
plays. 


the organism, which are spontaneously carried out, 
and which give pleasure in their operation apart 
from any result derived from them. The natural 
view of play is such as is expressed in Spencer’s 
surplus energy theory, viz. that play is the out¬ 
come of the exces.sive amount or stored nervous 
energy in the young, the exercise of which is not 
required for the organic needs, or of the tendency 
or faculty of imitation, according to which the 
child in its play imitates adult activities {Principles 
of Psychology^, 1872, vol. ii. pt. 8, ch. 9). The 
theory wdth which Groos {Play of Animals and 
Play of Man [Eng. tr., London, 1910]), Baldwin 
(Pref. to Groos’ Play of Animals), and others seek 
to replace this is that play has a biological 
function, viz. that of preparing the immature 
individual for the activities of adult life, without 
exposing it to danger such as would be implied if 
it nad to acquire the same experience apart from 
the parent’s protection. There is in each of the 
mental powers (or in each of the relative centres of 
the brain) a tendency to expres-siori or exercise, 
and, long before there is real need for such powers, 
this exercise is obtained through i)lay ; thus the 
plays of children follow roughly the stages of the 
race evolution, as Hugh Miller suggested {My 
Schools and Schoolmasters). The corresponding 
instincts and interests develop successively in the 
child’s mind ; as they develop in their order, each 
in turn seeks, as it were, for self-expansion or ex¬ 
pression, and this takes the form of play. A 
specially important feature of play is that it pre¬ 
pares the way for intelligence, or, rather, it is tbe 
means by which intelligence gradually comes to 
replace instinct, both in the race and in tlie individ¬ 
ual ; the more fixed and limited the environment 
of an organinm is, the more rigiil are its instincts. 


(c) I’layful use of the higher 
mental powers. 

1. Experimentation with Illusion and recognition 
the mental powers, plays; imaginary tales, etc. 
memory, imagination. 

S. Experimentation with Games involving tests of en- 
the feelings (physical durance, pain ; tales involving 
pain, mental suffer- surprises and perils, dangerous 
ing, surprise, fear). situations, etc. 

8. Experimentation with Experimentation or play 
the will. involving control of reflex 

actions or of habits. 

L Playful exercise of impulses of the second or socionomic 
order; (a) fighting plays (physical and mental tests, 
rivalry, teasing, hunting plays, etc.); (6) love plays; (c) 
imitative play (imitation of movements, dramatic imita¬ 
tion, constructive imitation, and inner or artistic imita¬ 
tion) ; id) social play. 

As to imitation, it also, like play, is a universal 
tendency in normal childhood,^ and indeed in all 
young animal life ; both imitation and play differ, 
as Groos points out {op. cit. p. 2), from ordinary 
'nstincts, in the fact that they have not a .specific 
itimiilus, or a specific reaction, but are calle<l out 
)y any kind of stimulus, and involve a reaction 
vhich varies wdth the stimulus calling them out. 
The essential conditions of imitation are (1) some 
sort of interest {rapport), by which the attention 
af the young animal is caught and held by an older 
animal; (2) the perception of some movement in 
' he older animal; (3) the experience of some reflex 
>r inborn tendency tow ards the same movement in 
he young. Thus imitation is always based partly 
)n innate powers, partly on the social conditions, 
and partly also on the development of the senses 
tnd powers of perception. There is a gradual 
hange in childliood (a) in the type of objects or 
>er8on8 whom the child seeks to imitate, in the 
nterest which it feels for diflerent personalities, 

1 Idiot children, m a rule, neither play nor imitate (SolUer, 
Psychol, ds Vidioi *t ds Fimb/ciU Paris, 1901, cb. bX 
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and the attraction of its attention by them ; ( 6 ) 
in the complexity of the actions imitated ; (c) in 
the fidelity of the imitation, the earlier actions 
being more limited and more faithful copies, the 
later being more spontaneous, original, and dra¬ 
matic in their form (of. the development of chil¬ 
dren’s ideals with age in Earl Barnes, Studies in 
Education., ii. [1902], and a recent study by Varen- 
donck, in Arch, dt psych,, no. xxviii., July 1908). 
The biological function of imitation is, like that of 
play, to prepare the individual for adult life, while 
tie is being protected from the dangers that might 
otherwi.se lie in acquiring such experience. The 
child, imitating its parents, its teachers, or its 
friends, acquires the nabits of expression and of 
action which they already have, and also—a more 
important matter—acquires their habits of emotion, 
their mental attitudes. Imitation thus becomes a 
form of heredity, replacing physical heredity, 
bringing the same advantages more rapidly, and 
at less cost. Tlie cliild tends through it to resemble 
its parents, not only physically but also mentally 
(Baldwin, Mental Development, p. 332IT.). 

5 . The original activities.—The child is born 
with a complex nervous structure, by which ade¬ 
quate resjxmse is provided to a large number of 
stimuli from the environment, in the form of reflex, 
automatic, and instinctive actions. Some of these 
actions are carried out before consciousness, and 
therefore, presumably, before mind is present, or 
at least active ; and even in later development we 
still And that a large part of the work of tV»e body 
is carried on re.flexly or automatically, and with¬ 
out the intervcuition of consciousne.s 8 . The ques¬ 
tion aris(’s as to the relation between consciousness 
on the one hand, and reflex activity on the other, 
in develoimient. It is still sometimes argued that 
consciousness has no biological function, and that 
the whole mental development is simply a result of, 
and therefore sequent to, the bodily and cerebral 
development itself, which in its turn is determined 
by purely physiological and physical forces. H. 
Ziegler, A. Bethe, J. Loeb, J. B. Nnel, and other 
‘modernists’ in Comparative I sychology would 
entirely exclude the use of consciousness (not 


ultimately become the basis of organized intelli- 

f ence ana will (cf. J. Jastrow, The Subconscious 
london, 1906, pt. 2). 

The special activities and powers involved in the 
process of mental development may be class!lied as 
follows: ( 1 ) the physiological reliex actions; ( 2 ) 
the sense-organs, sensations, and sensory reflexes; 

( 3 ) perception, in relation to the primary attention- 
reflexes ; (4) instinctive behaviour ; (5) feelings and 
emotions ; ( 6 ) will; ( 7 ) memory, its conditions and 
varieties; ( 8 ) imagery and imagery types; (9) 
language and abstract thought. 

(1) Physiological rejlexe.s are those connected 
with the circulation of the blood, the respiration, 
the dige.stion, and other processes of bodily meta¬ 
bolism ; of these it is not necessary to treat in this 
connexion, since they are entiiely removed from 
the control of the child’s consciousness, except so 
far as they are liable to modilicatioii by emotion, 
to which reference wull be made later. These 
processes take place at a much more rapid rate in 
the infant than in the adult. 

‘The ineUiholIc activities of the infant arc more pronounced 
than those of the adult, for the sake, not so much of enerjrics 
which are spent on the world without, as of enor|?io8 which are 
for a while l.iiried in the rapidly increasinj? mass of flesh.’ It is 
‘a meUholtsiM directed largely to constructive ends’ (M. loster, 
Text-book of I'hysiology^, 181)1, p. 1544). 

( 2 ) The normal child is luovided at 

birth with the external apparatus for all classes of 
sensation, and these are connected, through nerve 
tihres, with the central organs in the brain ; but, as 
has been remarked above, this connexion is not 
functionally complete for a considerable time after 
birth. The cliild at first is deaf, is ‘light-shy,’ is 
insensitive to odours, and to a large extent to 
taste, so that the .sense of touch and perhaps the 
muscular sense are the only ones wliic-h at birth 
show certain indications of activity. According 
to the teste which have been made, the sensitive¬ 
ness in general increases very rapidly in the first 
fow years, reaching its maximum dev'elopment 
probatly about the lOth year, after wbieh ihcro is 
a aeelino in sensitiveness proper, alt iou«li the 
power of discrimination remains capable of great 
improvement thereafter (J. A. Gilbert Studies 

- . •;- r-;, . i;„w„ /-roOT VnfePsjMof. Zai., 1893, 1804 ; E. Meumann, 

merely tlie word, but the tiling) Irotn biology. / Kioffl The sensorial reaction-time also im- 
On the other side, it is held that conscionsness is, ■ 12 years of 

or exercises, a controlling power by winch the n. 4 ^ 1 ....... lo niynrf. fmm sneo.ial train- 
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redexes present, or provided for, at birth are 
organir-cl into higher combinations, and -hoddiwi 
on the ground of experience (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. 
to Comp. Psychol.: cli. 11. London. 189*! 
Behaviour, London. 1900); and, agwii. that the 
reflex actions themselves are a product of con¬ 
scious effort in the ancestors of the 
(Wundt, Physiol. Psychol.^, Leipzig, 1903, m. 
278 ff ) Thus consciousness or mind is now and 
has been in the past the main force making not 
merely for mental, but also for physical develop¬ 
ment ^nd evolution. There is a law oj economy 
by which every action, as it is repeated, '>econies 
lisR and leas of a conscious action, until in the end 
it m^y be purely automatic; the value of this is 

that the eLrgy of °LreL‘’senrel 

energy underlying consciousness, is thereby set tree 

for otLr activiiS; wherever an action is res.ste^ 
or is nrevented by any cause from i^uing in its 
ordinary way, there consciousness is imniodiately 
ZTent - whoever a new circumstance arises which 
reouires a dilferent reaction from any provided by 
IZlelx or automatic systems, there again 
Bciousness arises; on the other hand, •- 

resistance there is the smoother the action, the 

represents the « growing ^centra 

fvtXsS a^d rnVeW“as‘a”wtle.^hich 


proves in -- y . 

life after which there is, apart from special train¬ 
ing a gradual dulling. 'The different qualities of 
each sense become capable of discrimination in a 
re-mlar succession, which, according to some ob¬ 
servers, follows that of their supposed evolution in 
the race. 

The development of visual sensation may be taken as an illus¬ 
tration of the problem and of the obstacles to i^ solut on 
There is very irreat dilllculty in (leterminmjr whether a child 
hog or has not a power to perceive and distinguish different 
colours Even where speech is appealed to, the results are hy 
To means conclusive. ’I'he earliest attempt to determine the 
order in which the different visual sensations are arrived at 
teat Jf Prever in 1882 {op. cit. infra, ch. 1). The teste were 
beirun in the third quarter of the second year of life, and com 
tffl tothe fourth year. He found that the colours yel ow 
and red were those which were most cousUntly and ^^urately 
SimS or picked out when the names were given, while green 
Wi’iR oame last* by the beginning of the 4th year the child 
n'mTi 1 but the very d.rk Sr liybt ehadee correctly 
WUh » elmilsr method Miss Shinn (op. eit. infra) found that her 
TOliiect (a little girl) waa eucceeafully trained to name all th. 
mK correctly, before the end of the second year. By a 
colours , ^jvmiealing to the preference of the child, as 

its selecSon of^one froin a pair of colours, Baldwin 
?k« ui 60) concTuded that a child of h 

She can dirtinguieV. all the colours, and has a d.slmcl 
fnrhliip The above were individual studies. 1 roin 
aThorough collective test on children, boys and girls, from birth 
L7^ver™ bv a ‘ matching ’ method, Carbini (Arch, per I nnlrop. 
xxiv^ Klore'nce, 1894) concluded that a child h'?'"? ^ 
m^ier of discrimination lictwecn light and dunng the 

E*ite“„' ‘t"i."3tS ma^S ^"’’^rbegU^ 

addS about tee end of the second year, and yeUow in th« 
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course of the third year, while It is not till the fourth that he 
can distin(;fitish such colours as orange^ bltis, violet, etc. In the 
fifth year the different shades of the same colour become easily 
distinguished, but the colour vision is still relatively imperfect 
until the end of the sixth year. Thus the order of development 
is red, green, yellow; then orange, blue, and violet. With 
regard to the power of naming, he found that 2 per cent of the 
children in their sixth year cannot name any colour, and that 
only 36 per cent can name the six main colours given above ; 
the power to name a colour accurately seems to follow, in about 
a year’s space, the power to distinguish the colour in question. 
Ziegler, in 1905 {Inaugxiral Dissertation, Zurich, n.d., but e. 
1905), tried, with more accurate methods, to determine the 
degree of colour sensibility in 200 children, one half boys and 
one half girls, at the age of beginning school life in the Munich 
schools. The ‘ matching’ method gave a distinct preference in 
accuracy of matching to orange, violet, blue, and yellow in that 
order, red, rey, and green being relatively less accurately 
matched. and white were invariably correctly placed. 

It does not, of course, follow that the order of correctness in 
matching corresponds to the order of development; on the 
contrary, it may be concluded that the colours were preferred 
OQ account of their sBSthetlc value, their novelty, etc. In the 
naming method ^the child giving the name) the order of 
correctness was black, white, red, bhie, green, yelhrw, wdth 
piolet and orange last; the darker shades of colour on the whole 
were better named than the lighter, presumably because they 
were more familiar to the children ; none of the l)oy8 could 
name orange, and only 6 per cent of tho girls. Every one of 
the tests employed brought out the fact, already suggested by 
Other observers, that girls have a much more accurate sense of 
colour than boys. Neither Oarhini nor Ziegler found that any 
one of the cliildreri they examined was colour-blind (in a total 
of 750); ill adults, as is well known, colour-blindness occurs 
much more frc<iuently among men than among women ; in the 
former case the frequency is variously given as from I to 6 per 
cent. It is [irobablo that by properly devised means of train¬ 
ing, the colour sense of children might he greatly developed, 
and thereby their general mental capacity greatly Improvea. 

(3) The development of perception from sensation 
takes place throuj^li the exercise of the sensory re¬ 
flexes, wliich play a lar^^e part in the proco.ss of 
attention. Thus a child does not at first see objects 
either as clearly, as distinctly, or as proportion¬ 
ately as the adult. In the earlier months it sees 
no colours, but only li^dit and shade; it has no 
mean.s of deterniinirig the distance at which any 
seen object is ; it is unable to (ix an object so as to 
obtain a clear image of its outlines and details; it 
is unable to determine, and indeed has no coiicep- 
cention of, the third dimension ; objects are prob¬ 
ably seen as blotches of liglit and shade merely; 
it has no power of distinguishing a real from a re¬ 
flected or imaged object; in short, it can hardly 
be said to have any perceptual or object-conscious¬ 
ness at all, through sight (I’reyer, op. cit. cb. 1). 
All these powers are grad\ially ac(juired through 
exercise and the resulting co-ordination of the 
movements of the eyes with the visual sensations. 
The three sets of muscles in ouestion are those of 
accommodation, by which the object is clearly 
focused ; of fixation, by which the object is brought 
into the centre of tlie retina—the part of the eye 
which is most sensitive to form as well as to colour; 
and of convergence, by which binocular vision is 
determined, and the two eyes are guided so as to 
obtain single vision of solid objects. These co¬ 
ordinations are only acquired, as has been said, 
through exerci.se; and it is therefore extremely 
important tliat a child should be given all possible 
ipportunities of exercising its ocular raii.scles from 
he very first. It is interest— instinctive intere.st 
in the first place—that calls forth movements; 
and, wliere oujects of interest are not presented, 
tho exercise fails to take plaice. This i.s an illustra¬ 
tion of the importance of environment in deciding 
develo})ment. 

The following gives some idea of the dates at which these 
powers are finally achieved, according to Preyer and others (cf, 
Kirkpatrick, op. cit. infra, ch. 4). Tlie protective reflex closing 
of the eyes when bright light falls upon them is present almost 
immediately after birth ; also the pupillary reflex (adaptation to 
increiuse or decrease of light); the blinking reflex, when an 
object is brought close to the eye, is not immediately present, 
but occurs after a few weeks; atypio or independent move¬ 
ments of the two eyes and the eyelids {e.g. one eye remain¬ 
ing fl.xed while the other moves, or the eyes being turned 
downwards while the eyelids remain fixed) occur occasionally 
until the beginning of the second month ; voluntary fixation is 


not conipleto until about the end of the firet quarter year; 
voluntary and accurate convergence according to the distance 
of objects is not perfect even before the end of the secomi year ; 
the interpretation of visual impressions and their co-ordination 
with bodily movements are not established til! much later. 

■This history really describes the origin of the visual percep¬ 
tions of space In the child; the question whether the idea of 
space is innate or acquired is impossible to answer, because it 
is wrongly put. The child is not horn with a ready-made idea 
of space which it merely applies to experiences derived from the 
senses (Kant), but nci'ther is iU idea of space a product of 
sensations and of associations formed between the images 
derived from tlie sensations: It is a result of inter-action be¬ 
tween sensations, feelings and desires, impulses and move¬ 
ments, to which in each case the * disposition' is congenital, 
but which are only realized and combined through the ac<|uired 
experience of the child (cf. Wundt’s ‘psychic synthesis,’ and 
Stumpf’8‘synergy’). The evidence from the born-blind, who 
h.ave been enabled, by an operation, to see in later life, is con¬ 
flicting. It does not prove that they at first see only colours 
and brightness, not things or objects, as Prever argues. It Is 
true, however, that they are entirely unable to appreciate 
distance (see B. Bourdon, La Perception visuelle de leepace, 
Paris, 1902, ch. 13, for a complete account of these observations, 
up to that date). A similar ‘synergy’ of sensations, feelings, 
and attention - reflexes goes to form the tactual perceptions 
(extent, hardness and softness, sharpness and bluntncss, etc.) 
and the au<iitory perceptions (rhythm, tone-interval, melody, 
speech, etc.X 

(4) An instinctive action is a resj)on.se evoked in 
dire(‘t relation to a perception of some kind, while 
a reflex action is called out by a simple sensation 
or by a purely physiological stimulus. The difler- 
ence is mainly one of degree, although there is 
undoubtedly a much greater power of control, and 
liability to modification on the ground of experi¬ 
ence, in the instinctive than in the reflex action 
(see discussion on ‘Instinct and Intelligence’ in 
8rit. Journ. ofi Psychol, iii. pt. 3 [1910] by Myers, 
Lloyd Morgan, Carr, Stout, and Macdougall). The 
following is a classilication of the instincts sIkjwii 
by the child, modilied from that given by E. A. 
Kirkpatrick (ch. 4): (1) individual instincts; (2) 
social, including (a) the gregarious instinct, the 
instinct to be with others, \b) the co-operative 
instinct, to act with others, (c) play, {d) imitation, 
{c) expression and communication, and (/) more 
conqdex instincts such as the collective, destnuitive, 
and creative instincts. Such an instinct implies 
three things; a need on tho part of the child 
(organic sensation, feeling, imnul.se), an object 
capable of satisfying this need, and some con¬ 
sciousness on the part of the child of the meaning 
of the object in relation to the want or need. It is 
the want or tho interest which determines the 
direction of the attention toward.s the oliject. 
Thus the child’s whole interest is absorbed at lirst 
by the needs of food and of rest; its gias[)ing and 
food-taking instincts are the first to exj>ress tliem- 
selves; the giver of food, and articles used in con¬ 
nexion with its food, are the first objects wiiich it 
learns to distinguish and recognize ; later the 
needs of its sense-development cause inten;st in 
objects for the mere sensations they give, bright 
lights and colours, loud noises and musical tones, 
etc. At this stage tho instinct of play ap})oais, 
especially of experimentation play ami of move¬ 
ment play. In its early years tlie ehild is natur¬ 
ally self-centred ; it is biologically of advantage to 
the race that the individualist instincts .should be 
strong at tlii.s time. Accordingly, its wants are 
strongly expressed and vigorously insisted upon. 
Yet there is no conscious idea of the self, as opposed 
in interest to other persons, until from the fourtli or 
fifth year, when selfishness in the strict sense of the 
word begins to ajipear, controlled, however, by the 
equally instinctive desire for social approval. 'Die 
constant desire of the normal child to be with 
others, especially other children, his shyne.ss to- 
wanls strange elders, but ready acceptance as 
playmates of otiier children, about his own age, 
seen for the first time ; his eagerness to accompany 
the adults of his family in all their goings and in 
all their activities; his constant repetition of the 
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his treatment of the child begins, as we have seen, in reflex, instinct- 


auuimi ilcoo, jruuuKcr cniiuren, dolls, etc.—are 
illustrations of the force of the social instincts and 
of their part in the development of the social con¬ 
sciousness. Later, the individualist and social 
instincts combine in (i.) the impulse of self-display 
adornment, etc.; (ii.) the impulse to co-operate 
with others for common ends, in games, or in 
school and household or farm work; (iii.) the im¬ 
pulse of competition and rivalry, which tends to 
the rapid development of the physical and mental 
powers; (iv.) with expanding imagination, the 
sympathetic feelings arise, and the impulse to help, 
to defend, to support others, which reaches its 
height in the unselfish idealism of adolescimce. 
The progressive appearance of these instincts, as 
also those of play, imitation, emotional expression 
and speech, determines a gradual change in the 
interests of the child, and this in its turn reacts 
upon its intelligence and character. (On the de¬ 
velopment of instinct, and its relation to interest, 
etc., see Kirkpatrick and E. Clapar^jde, opp. citt.) 

(5) I'eelings and emotions. —It has been recog¬ 
nized that the atfective life of the child is propor¬ 
tionally much more extensive than that of the 
adult; as judged at any rate by his expressions, 
the child’s feelings are botli more vivid and less 
enduring than those of the adult; impressions 
when they reach consciousness at all are lelt more 
keenly and are responded to more actively and 
strongly, 'fhis is true both of pleasures and of 
pains. On the other hand, the feelings are not so 
permanent; the child passes rapidly from one mood 
of feeling to its oj)posite—from laughter to tears, 
from anger to pity. It may be questioned, how 
ever, whether tne actual feelings are as strong a.s 
they appear. 

Preyer has arjfued that the child's life Is one of intense feel- 
in(r, and that in it pain predoiniiuiLes over pleasiire, beiii(f in 
fact the necessary at iimilus U) development; against this it may 
be nrged : (a) that tlie are not in j^eneral Intense, but 

that their apparent expression is really an instinctive or reflex 
act, wliii'h is not accompaniod by so many internal chan^^es as 
occur in a<iult life, and hence is not reflected in the conscious 
life to the same extent as in the adult; (6) that, owin^ to the 
short duration of the feelin^fs and other factors, pleasure 
predominates largely over pain even in the youngest child, 
with normal health; and (c) that pleasure is a stronger 
driving force than pain in development, as In evolution. The 
general happiness of liealtiiy children, their constant play and 
at^livity, their capacity for deep and prolonged sleep, are all 
Indications that this is the truer view of the case. Many signs 
also—their easy recovery from wounds, rapid forgetfulness of 
injury, etc.—prove that the young child has a much lower 
degree of sensibility to physical pain than the adult. 

A full description of the expressions of the diCferent feelings 
and emotions, as observed in the child from birth onwards, is to 
be found in Preyer, oh. (5, The classic^al account, for animals 
and man alike, is Darwin’s o/f/is A’rnofion#(London, 

1872). That even so complex expressions as laughter and blush¬ 
ing are congenital, and not acquired by imitation, is shown in 
Sir A. Mitchell’s About Dreaming, Laughing, and Blushing 
(Kdin. and Ixmdon, 1905). Such facts do not, however, solve 
the question whether the ‘ expression ’ is called out by an actual 
feeling, or whether the feeling is the reverberation in conscious¬ 
ness of the expression, which it thus succeeds In time, and 
which Is directly evoked by the perception of the situation 
(Lange-James theory). The latter, at least, Is probably true 
genetically. l i. 

An interesting question Is as to whether the child has innate 
fears or dislikes of particular objecU; for example, fear of the 
dark, of wind and storms, of animals, etc.; or whether these 
fears can be reduced to the simpler ones, viz. those of intense 
stimuli, of novel stimuli, or the like ; or whether they are due 
to adult suggestion. Stanley Hall attributes such fears to 
reminiscences, emerging in the child, of the e.xperience of its 
ancestors at far distant dates, by whom, for example, dark was 
feared because of the animals and em mies attacking in it; so, 
wind and storms were feared during the tree-life of nian’s 
ancestry, while wild animals in the same way must have been 
to primitive man, as to the still more remote ancestors, objects 
of terror. It must be said, however, that the evidence for such 
instinctive fears of definite objects or clas.ses of objects is by no 
means convincing (cf. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, vql. ii. ch. 10, 
which contains a general stateiiient of the author’s position ; 
the detailed evidence in regard to child-emotions is collectetl in 
numerous reports, by himself and his collaborators, published 
In the Pedagogical Seminary and in AJPs). 

(6) DevelopvMnt of the will. —The outward life of 


ive, and automatic activity undetermined by con¬ 
scious motives, although in many of the more 
complex forms an accompanying or controlling 
consciousness must be supposed to exist. The 
term ‘impulse’ may be used for those phases of 
the mind by which such actions are preceded, or 
which they accompany ; such an impulse does not 
involve any idea oi the nature of the action to be 
done, or of more than the immediate means by 
which it is to be brought about. Thus the impulse 
to expel an unpleasant food, or any food when the 
child is satiated, does not involve any idea of the 
advantage to the organism which tne expulsion 
brings, or of the muscular actions by which it is 
carried out; but there probably is some conscious¬ 
ness of the position of the food in the mouth, and 
the parts of the tongue touched by it, etc., and it 
is by this sensation tliat the action is detinitely 
initiated ; it is probably only at a later stage that 
the muscular sensations themselves become con¬ 
scious. The impulse, then, is simply the motor 
aspect of a .sen.sation which is toned with feeling, 
positive or negative, the action itself lying as a 
whoh; outside consciousness. Such impulses may 
be .^upposi‘<l to accompany all those actions by 
which the organism is in early life protected from 
dangerous sliuuilation, ami by which objects of 
advantage to it are brought towards the body, into 
the mouth, etc.; thus these impulses are always in 
connexion with some need of the organism, either 
l>rolonged as in the case of hunger, or momentary 
as in the case of physical pain. A second stage of 
ilevelopnient is arrived at when (a) the individual 
begins to select stimuli or sensations on the basis 
of personal interest, built up by experiences; {b) 
when memory occurs of the movements by wldch 
th(‘.so sensations have been automatically or re- 
flexly resjionded to ; and (c) when, under the influ¬ 
ence of tlie snhjeidive combination and synthesis 
of sensations in perception, the movements also 
begin to be co-ordinated and controlled, ’rids is 
the stage at which impulse begins to be replaced 
by motived action, that is to say, by will in some 
at least of its lower forms. 

(a) The selection of sensations is at first provided 
for by the needs of the organism, as has been in¬ 
dicated above, and in this sense will, as Hdll'ding 
suggests (e. g. Eng. tr., N. i. 

1905, p. 55, Outlines of Psychol., Eng. tr., Lond. 
1891, sect. 4), is the fundamental fact in mental 
life, and is present from the very beginning ; later, 
however, and very early in life, the selection V)egins 
to be determined on the ground of previous experi¬ 
ence ; that is to say, the child begins to seek out 
those impressions which have previously given it 
pleasure, and not merely to react upon impressions 
that have arrived of themselves. Correlatively 
with this, it begins to avoid con.scionsly those im¬ 
pressions which have been already experienced as 
painful, and also to neglect or inhibit impressions 
which have proved indilleront to it, not being 
accompanied by any po.^itive or negative feeling 
tone. In this develojunent perception gradually 
arises through the combination of sensations of the 
same or dillerent classes with each other, or with 
suh-conscious rneinory images; in this way one 
impression gradually oecomes a sign or symbol of 
a number of others, and es])eeially the visual im¬ 
pressions come to represent or stand for the 
tactual impressions to which they had ordinarily 
led, and whicli may he reproduced to some slight 
extent in memory, on the arrival of the visual 
impressions themselves.^ 'I’lie pleasure or pain 
originally attached to the direct impression is now 

I On this, see W. .James, Pn7ici}des of Psychology, 1891, vol.li. 
chs. 17 on ‘S»Misalioii,’ 19 on ‘The l*erceptiou of ThinifS,' and 
I eap. 20 on The Perception of Space.' 
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transferred to the indirect, as when the child shows 
pleasure at the sight of a rattle, after experience 
of the agreeable noise which the rattle gives in its 
hands, or sliows pleasure at tlie sight of its food, 
before the actual tasting of it. It is unnecessary 
that conscious lueiuory of the former experience 
should arise, and in the vast majority of cases such 
memory probably does not arise; there is simply a 
transfer of feeling, and in consequence a transrer of 
action from a direct impression to a more indirect 
one uniformly connected with the former. It is in 
the case of these indirect impressions that interest 
gradually develops, and that conscious and indi¬ 
vidual selection begins to take place. 

(6) The movements themselves enter conscious¬ 
ness partly as muscular and tactual experiences,' 
partly also as visual experiences—in the case of 
those movements which the child can see itself 
carrying out. As soon as the memory begins to be 
able to ‘ fixate* such consciousness, the child learns 
to modify its actions, or to choose between various 
possible actions, in response to sensations, through 
remembering the success or failure of the previous 
reactions. 

(c) In the co-ordination of movements there are 
two stejis—the inhibition of unessential move¬ 
ments, and the reinforcement and connecting 
together of series of necessary movements. Reflex 
action is excessive, uneconomical, and generally 
contains a large number of movements not re¬ 
quired for the removal of the particular stimulus 
(H. Ebbinghaus, Grundzuge der Psychol., pt. i., 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 124) ; for example, the movements 
of a young child when irritated by a jnn in its 
clothing. With the development of perception, the 
movements become more limited, are brought more 
under the control of consciousness, until in a par¬ 
ticular case the necessary act is carried out in the 
shortest time, and with the minimum of ellort. It 
must be sujjposed that in this case the impulse has 
come to be associated with the special action, 
which has been constantly repeated in every 
experience of the kind ; while those actions whicn 
were unessential, and therefore were not repeated, 
or not always repeated, are less firmly connected 
with the impulse, and become finally detached 
from it. Corresponding with this limitation in 
simpler cases, there is the forming of chain actions, 
or series of actions, in more complex cases—for 
example, in learning to walk ; the several move¬ 
ments necessary have come, throuch exercise and 
througli cons(;ious effort, to be gradually cemented 
to each otlier, so that later, without conscious 
effort, the one tends to follow the other in the same 
order as that in which they were acquired (see 
Preyer, ch. 11). Consciousness still retains a grasp, 
as it were, of the whole group of movements, as is 
shown when any resistance is met, or any error 
occurs; but it does so only in a general way, cover¬ 
ing a larger and larger span in its grasp, as skill 
and practice increase (J. Jastrow, op. cit., chs. 3 
and 4). 

The terms ‘ habit * and ‘ practice * refer to the 
forming and cementing of such co-onlinations. 
When out of several possible ways of doing a thing, 
or of acting, one has actually been adopted, then, 
if the situation is repeated, the former action tends 
to be adopted again, merely from the fact of its 
earlier occurrence. The same is true of a con¬ 
nexion or series of actions. The greater the num¬ 
ber of times the action has been done, the stronger 
the tendency to repeat it. This is habit, the 
primary and universal condition of all mental 
development. Since will consists, as we have seen, 
in selective activity, it is formally opposed to 

1 On the whole question of the nature of our consciousness of 
movement, and its function in mental development, see Wundt, 
op. oit. ii. 474 f.. 636 f., iii. 307 f. 


habit; but, in reality, neither it nor any other 
higher mental power is possible except on the b^is 
of habit. Walking, running, listening, looking, 
smelling, tasting, dressing, speaking, and hundreds 
of other skilled actions, which form elementary 
parts of more complex, voluntary, and deliberate 
actions, are in us habitual acts become uncon¬ 
scious and mechanical through repetition.^ Adults 
and children difler widely in the rapidity with 
which a habit is formed, in the tenacity with which 
it is retained, and in the promptness with which it 
is exercised. With age the power to form new 
habits slowly declines, and also the power to resist 
or overcome habits when formed. To some extent 
this is due to the decreasing vitality of the nervous 
system, but mainly to the fact that habit corre¬ 
sponds to the organizing of connexions between 
diflorent parts of the cer^ral system : the greater 
the number of these, and the greater their strength 
or firmness through repetition, the less the likeli¬ 
hood of a new associative connexion being formed 
or old ones broken up (see James, op. cit., ch. 4; 
Ebbinghaus, Grundzuge der Psychol., pt. ii., Leipzig, 
1902, p. 672). The development of the will is also 
conditioned by the general changes both in the 
intensity of feelings and in the olqects to which 
they attach. At first, as we have seen, the child’s 
feelings are entirely determined by its organic 
needs; later, repetition and instinctive experi¬ 
mentation and play bring new experiences of 
pleasure and of pain, not so directly connected 
with the requirements of the organism ; the objects 
of such feelings are retained in memory, ana the 
thought of them, or the perception of them, forms 
new motives of action ; the actions are governed 
by ideal rather tlian by direct sensory motives. 
(On the development ami influence of feeling, see 
T. Ziegler, Das Gefiihl. Stuttgart, 1893.) 

The most direct indication of the nature of an 
individual’s will is to be found in the character¬ 
istics of his attention (g.v.). Neitli(;r will nor 
attention, however, is to be regarded as a general 
power, which can be directed indifl'crently upon 
this or that impression or action, or can be moved 
from one to the other. They are simply general 
names for a class of particular phenomena, which 
possess certain features in common. The charac¬ 
teristic of acts of attention is that a part of the 
field of consciousness is selected from the rest, 
becoming clear and distinct, persisting longer than 
it otherwise would, and thereby becoming more 
adequately known, and tending to realize itself 
more efl’ectively in action. The means by which 
this change is effected are either external, as when 
the senses are focused upon the impression, irrele¬ 
vant movements inhibited, and thelrke; ox internal, 
as when convergent as.sociate ideas are called up 
from past experience. Tlie underlying conditions 
are the inten.sity of the impression or idea itself, 
the strength or the interest to which it corre¬ 
sponds, the feeling aroused, and the development 
of the muscular system by which the focusing 
or ‘ fixating ’ and controlling of impressions is 
effected. In all these respects the child undergoes 
a gradual development. A distinction is familiarly 
drawn between spontaneous or natural, and volun- 

ry or acquired, attention ; the former is supposed 

be characteristic of the child, the latter a pro¬ 
duct of education.' These are not, however, 
differences in attention itself ; they are differences 
only in the interests which lie behind the act of 
attention. 

Tlius interests are either primary —those pro¬ 
vided by the innate instincts of the child—or 
secondary —those due to the acquired experience 
and reflexion which life and education call out. 

' Th. Ribot, Psychol, of Attention, Eng. tr., N.Y. 1889 
C^Chicjatfo, 180C). 
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It i*, therefore, natural that voluntary attention to 
objeoU winch are pninarily without interest in 
themselves should succeed the more eleraentarv 
expressions of attention in child life. It is also 
clear that, where an individual is incapable of 
prolonge. pntnary attention, he will be incapable 
of the eduction which voluntary attention pre¬ 
supposes. This occurs, for example, both in idiot 
and in imbecile children, and to a certain extent 
causes typical diderences between normal indi- 
vidualft Wherever, owing to the weakness or 

disease of the brain or nervous system, sensation 
IB less vivid, or movement less rapid and less vigor¬ 
ous, or instincts and feelings less strong, there 
the attention will be correspondingly difficult to 
catch or to hold, with resulting defect in mental 
development. Ability to work for continuous 
spells, and ability to profit by discipline, to ap¬ 
preciate rewards and punishments, depend mainly 
upon the power to focus and retain impressions 
long enough to associate them with one another, 
and to compare them with similar experiences in 
the past.^ 

A second typical difference in attention is that 
between concentration and distribution ; the term 
* concentration ’ refers to the effect which attention 
usually has of narrowing or limiting consciousness, 
or at least effective consciousness, to some small 
portion of a real or ideal situation ; the mind is 
absorbed by some particular interest, and impres¬ 
sions or ideas that would otherwise have stimulated 
feeling and action are kept on the verge of con¬ 
sciousness, or entirely repressed. Tlie familiar 
illustrations of absence of mind on the part of 
men of genius will readily occur as an instance. 
Concentration or specialization is thus a condition 
of effective mental jirogresa. ‘Distribution’ of at¬ 
tention, on the other hand, refers to the iiower to 
appreciate and attend to a number oi diverse 
impressions or ideas simultaneously ; it is in many 
respects a valuable power, as, for example, in the 
teacher, who must, while his main attention is 
given to his subject, also have regard to the 
positions and actions of the different children in 
the class ; the conductor of a choir, the director of 
an orchestra, and the organizer generally, are other 
instances of the same ability. It is immaterial, for 
our present purpose, whether there is any real 
division of attention in a given moment, or whether 
distribution depends rather on rapid alternations 
of the attention from one fact to another. In the 
normal individual, concentration and distribution 
are inverse to one another; the greater the one, 
the less the other. But concentration does not 
necessarily mean intensity, nor does distribution 
necessarily mean that the difi’erent impressions 
attended to at the moment are ineffectively ap¬ 
preciated. It obviously depends upon education 
and training to what extent distribution can be 
carried. Children, and animals also, show great 
concentration where the primary instincts are in 
volved, but defective concentration in the case ol 
secondary interests; one of the chief problems oi 
the teacher is to increase the concentration-value 
of the latter. Some children are never able tc 
acquire this power to the normal extent, and in 
consequence remain all their lives an easy prey tc 
distraction. 

A third typical difference is in the steadiness oi 
fluctuation of the attention. Meumann uses th< 
term ‘ fixating attention ’ for the former of these 
types ; it is that which is able to keep away sid 
impressions and ideas, and to take in only th 
impressions that are directly before it; in this way 
it represents an objective^ observing, recording type 
of mind : thus a picture, a sentence, any group of 
materials, when attended to, is appreciated as it is. 

1 Sollier, loc. eit. 


The ‘ fluctuating’ type, on the other hand, is liable 
to be caught both by sensory impressions and by 
memories or ideas which are not directly connected 
with the object presented ; hence it tends to trans¬ 
form the material ^iven to it, taking a superficial 
outline view, passing rapidly from the object to 
'ts meaning or associations : it is a subjective or 
maginative type. In childhood the latter is much 
more frequent, and, in fact, may be regarded as a 
characteristic child form of attention ; the power 
to see or hear things as they are is one which has 
to be acquired by education (Meumann, i. 499 ff.). 

(7) Memory .—In memory, three phases or func¬ 
tions must be distinguished—immediate memory 
(as illustrated by ‘ learning by heart’), retention, 
and reproduction or recognition ; these three phases 
are subject to different conditions, and vary in¬ 
dependently of each other in different individuals, 
and at different stages of mental development. 
Immediate memory has been shown to improve 
steadily with age (as tested, for example, by the 
number of syllables or words whicli can he repio- 
duced after a single exposure, or by the lengdii of 
time required to learn a given number of syllables 
or words by heart), and Meumann has found that 
even mto late adult life this capacity is capable of 
great imj>rovement through practice.'^ The method 
of memorizing also changes with age, the young 
child depending entirely on mechanical association 
between the different members of the series tested, 
the adult depending more and more upon associa¬ 
tions of meaning, upon rhythm and other forms of 
grouping. On the other hand, retentiveness^ as 
measured by the rate of forgetting, or the amount 
forgotten alter a given interval, reaches its maxi¬ 
mum about the 10th or 12th year of life, and 
decreases slowly but steadily from that time on- 
wards(K. Meumann, A'ceper. i. 170f.,and 

esp. p. 192). That is to say, young children have 
greater difficulty in learning than older children ; 
with practice an individual may improve in this 
faculty almost, if not quite, up to middle age ; at 
the same time, children retain what they have 
learned for a longer time and more accurately 
than tl»e adult under the same conditions. The 
fact that memories which go back to early child¬ 
hood (earlier than the 5th year) are relatively 
rare, the fact that children who have become 
deaf before the 5th year tend to lose the power of 
speech they may already have acquired (from the 
lapse of the auditory memories, and inability to 
acquire new auditory impressions), that children 
who have become blind before the 5th year, and 
even to some extent up to the 7th year, rapidly 
lose their visual memories, and rarely, if ever, in 
after life have visual dreams, and the correspond¬ 
ing phenomena in the case of amputated limbs 
(J. Jastrow, W. James [see M. de Manacbine, Sleep^ 
London, 1897, oh. 4])—all these facts correspond 
accurately with the incomplete development of the 
cerebral connexions before the end of the 5th year. 
Finally, reproduction^ that is, the rate, accuracy, 
and fertility of association and of voluntary 
memory, in which there are strong individual 
differences, tends to improve with age and with 
practice continuously up to about the 50th year. 

A much-debated question is how far training or 
practice in one field of memory is tran.sferable to 
another—a question closely connected with that as 
to whether memory is a general power or faculty, 
or simply a combination of particular experiences 
w'hich are somehow stored in the brain of the in¬ 
dividual. In the latter case it is obvious that 
memorizing any particular material, while it in- 

1 In the general improvement there are occasional retarda¬ 
tions, at the a)re of 10 to 12 (prirls) and 12 to 14 (hoys). Cdrla 
are in advance of hoys till about 10. when the latter overtake 
and pass them. It is s.aid that the young profit less than adulti 
from practice, but that any gain is more permanent. 
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creases the amount we are able to recall, and 
through association of ideas makes it easier to 
learn sirnila?' material, still does not add to our 
stock in any other field, or help us to acquire 
such more easily. Exercising the visual memory 
improves that memory itself, but does not improve 
the auditive memory, without special practice in 
it also. Idle greater number of observers decide 
against such transfer of improvement, or the possi¬ 
bility or value of ‘formal training’ ; on the other 
hancl, some recent studies (Meumann. Winch, 
etc.) seem to show that a very substantial gain 
can actually be transferred, whatever the inter¬ 
pretation of it may be. The interpretation to 
which most of the tacts point is a training of the 
attentivUj that is, of the nerve-centres and muscles 
which are involved in the accurate and ready up¬ 
take of an impression, and its retention in the 
field of observation ; and those muscles also by 
which the control or suppression of distracting 
impressions, and the reinforcement of associative 
impressions, are carried out. Such canacities can 
undoubtedly be transferred—for example, from one 
kind of visual material to any other—and, as the 
experiments .show that the transfer is greatest with 
a material similar to that in which the improve¬ 
ment has been actually acquired, this entirely har¬ 
monizes with the above suggestion. The practical 
conclusions are : (a) that much of what a child 
learns at school and afterwards forgets is not 
necessarily pure loss—the exercise in learning is 
to a great extent at least transferable to later 
occupations ; {b) the use of purely meclianical and 
meaningless materials, for the formal exercise of 
the senses, and especially of the memory, seems 
to be * indicated ’ as a pedagogical method by the 
experimental results, 

(8) Imagery and imagery types. —Fechner, Gal- 
ton, Charcot, and other more recent observers 
have given ample evidence tliat in<iividuals in 
adult life dill'er widely, and in certain typical 
forms, as regards the sen.sorial material in which 
their ‘thinkings’ is carried on ; the visualist deal¬ 
ing mainly in images derived from optical experi¬ 
ences ; the auditive in images of sound derived 
from acoustic experiences; and the kincesthetic or 
motor type in images, memories, or even ‘ nascent 
sensations’ repeating the tactual and muscular 
experiences of the past. ‘ Thinking,’ however, has 
two broadly ditlereiit senses, according as it moans 
picture-thinking, as in reverie, or word-thinking, 
as in abstract reasoning or scientific work. Much 
of our important thinking is done by means of 
words as signs or representatives of experiences, 
without employing the actual memory pictures 
of the experiences them.selves. The majority of 
individuals are probably of a mixed type, Doth 
for picture and even perhaps for verbal thinking; 
but the enormous predominance of visual experi¬ 
ences in our lives compels all of us to u.se visual 
memories to a large extent, while the methods of 
school teaching, and the necessary use of the ears 
and vocal muscles in speech, rencier most of us of 
an acoustic-motile type in word-thinking. Again, 
the majority of individuals are probably unaljle to 
give to their favourite field of imagination such an 
exclusive exercise or training as is necessary to 
develop purity of type; a boy who is articled to 
an architect, and who is by nature an auditive, 
must cultivate visualizing or fail in his profession. 
It seems to be proved tliat in children, perhaps 
owing to the method of education, auditive imagery 
predominates in the early years, but is more and 
more displaced in importance by visual imagery 
as age increases; again, that even in the case of 
visual imagery the vividness and ‘ warmtli' of 
imagery decrease with age; thus, according to 
one reixirt (Miss Calkins) at least 9 per cent of 


.students have very little or no colour imagery; 
while in the average scientist, according to Galton, 
the power of visualizing appears to have been 
entirely lost; abstract thought tends to weaken 
imagery—in other words, verbal tends to replace 
picture- or object-thinking. The following are 
some of the indications by which the type of a 
given individual can be determined with some de¬ 
gree of accuracy ; at the same time they illustrate 
the functioning of the different characteristics. 

(1) The object-tvpe can be determined by observing to what 
extent the descriptions of visual scenes in literature are realized 
by the individual, or dialogues and conversations in plays and 
novels (auditive), or the extent to which deeds and feats of skill 
reverberate, so to speak, in the individual’s organism in reading 
accounts of them ; and how far organic sensations and memories 
accompany the reading or the nearing of affecting or emo¬ 
tional passages in literature, etc. ; also by the trade or occupa¬ 
tion which is preferred by an Individual, his hobbies, the kind 
of games, physical and mental, in which he indulges, his tastes 
In art or in literature, and especially his creative powers in 
these fields. 

(2) The verbal tj'pe is indicated : (a) by the way in which an 
inaividual sets about learning by heart a poem or passage in a 
book ; whether he does so by frequently repeating the passage 
over, aloud or half aloud (kincestMtic). or whether ho translates 
the printed words into inner speech (anditive), or learns it by 
steadily lixing the eyes upon it and reading it over (visualist); 
in the last case the subject is usually able accurately to refer 
to the page in the book, when recalling the passage, seeing it 
printed up before his mental vision ; he can readily find the pass¬ 
age in a l>ook where he has left off reading, and can refer 
for any desired passage to the page on which it occurs. (6) The 
various slips that are made in speaking or writing are good 
indications of whether the subject is thinking in auditive or in 
visual words, the former confusing words with a similar sound, 
the latter confusing words with a similar appearance, (c) In 
syllables or meaningless material, the visualist retains the con¬ 
sonants more accurately, the auditive the vowels : and again 
the visualist’s errors tend to be those of omission, while the 
auditive’s tend to be errors of order or of position, (d) The 
visualist can with great ease read backwards a series of impres¬ 
sions laid to heart, since they are, as it were, printed up l>efore 
his iniml, while the auditive or kinwsthetic has great, or at 
least greater, difiirulty in doing the same ; the one takes a short, 
the otlier a long time to accomplish the feat, if it Is possible 
at all. («) Segal (Arch. /. d. geaainte Psychol, xii. [1008]) adds 
the following signs : the visualist frequently shuts his eyes and 
covers them when recalling a memory : his recall is slower than 
that of the auditive ; usually the lattor remembers the material 
In groups, while the visualist remembers parts singly and separ¬ 
ately. But visuallsts retain poetry or prose more accurately 
than others, and do not repeat parts already given, while 
auditives and kiniestbetics reproduce more rapidly, but in less 

uantity, and often with unconscious repetitions. When he 
oes not repeat the material in its proper order, it is with the 
last few words or syllables that the auditive begins ; and when 
the task is accomplished, the material as a rule disappears at 
once out of his memory, unless he re-learns it frequcrilly. 

In regard to the importance of these differences 
for mental development, it should be remembered 
that the question is never one of an exclusive use 
of a single class of imagery ; it is merely a question 
of the predominance of one over others ; but occa¬ 
sionally there occur cases in which one or other 
form of imagery is completely lacking. Normally, 
however, every one is Doth an object-thinker and 
a Mord-thinker, at different times, and uses in 
the former case alike visual, auditive, and motor 
imagery. Nevertheless, it is true that in children 
object-thinking predominates greatly over verbal 
thinking until aoout the age of 14, when, in civil¬ 
ized life, word-thinking begins to occupy a larger 
space: thus, when a child under 14 is reading or 
listening to speech, it tends to fill out the meaning 
of the words, to ‘ lx>dy ’ them out (concretely in its 
mind, to a much greater extent than the adult 
does. It has been pointed out tliat, while the 
majority of adults are visualists in ohject-thinking, 
the majority are also acoustic-motile in word¬ 
thinking. (jnildren probably use a greater variety 
of kinds of imagery than adults. Nevertheless, it 
will be found that in mental work one of the 
classes or forms predominates over the others. 
Since education appeals increasingly to visual per¬ 
ception, it follows that a child whose natural type 
i.s the auditive one has little opportunity of per- 
fecting this type till after school-life is over ; hence 
in general the type is uncertain until the age of 10 
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or so. There is throughout a higher prevalence of 
pure visualists among girls than among hoys. It 
18 of course clear that a child will learn more easily, 
more quickly, and retain fora longer time materiai 
learned througli his special and dominating form 
of imagery ; and conversely, that the teacher will 
naturally teach, and will best teach, by the use of 
his special form. Hence a (certain amount of con¬ 
sideration is necessary in school work, both to the 
Wpe of the child ana to the type of the teacher. 
On the other hand, as has been remarked, the 
average child is of a mixed type, and the average 
teacher also; while under modern conditions famili¬ 
arity with dillerent media is essential for all. The 
conclusion is that the teachers should try to con¬ 
vey knowledge of any subiect by as many senses 
as possible, and that care should always be taken 
to determine whether apparent incapacity in a 
child to learn a particular subject {e.g. geography) 
is not due rather to a delicicncy in the imagery to 
which appeal is made than to dullness or inatten¬ 
tion. (A full account of ro(;ent work on this subject 
is to be found in E. Meumann, Exptr. Pddanogik, 
i., esp. p. 435 f.) 

It IS a matter of dispute how the power of abs¬ 
traction, and thinking in general, are related to 
imagery ; there can be no doubt that, genetically, 
the concrete image precedes the abstra(;t, or sym¬ 
bolic, thought, and that in general a training of the 
imagination is of great value in preparation for 
scientific thought and practical reasoning (see A. 
Binet, UInteUinence, iVris, 1903; E. Meumann, 
Intelligenz una WxlU^ Leipzig, 1908). On the 
general subject of the psychological nature of 
thought aruf its relation to imagery, see the dis¬ 
cussion by Titchener of the work of Ach, Binet, 
Buhler, Messer, and Watt, in his Experimental 
Psychology of the Thought Process, N.V. 1909. 

(9) Language and ahstrnct thought. —Many lines 
of evidence both from race psycliology and from 
individual psychology go to prove that the language 
of its parents is in no sense whatever innate in 
the chihl, and that none even of the conditions 
which have led to the dillerentiation of its parents’ 
language from other languages is innate. (On this 
question, see L. W. Stern, Helen Keller, Berlin, 
1905.) What is really innate is the instinct of 
expression, and the various special forms which 
this instinct takes—facial, vocal, gesture, etc. As 
it is certainly on these that language has, racially, 
been built up, so in the child they precede all 
knowledge of language. As illustration of the 
former point, experience shows that any child 
can learn any language whatsoever, provided it 
is brought up among a people speaking that lan¬ 
guage ; and tliat no child has any special difficulty 
even in learning the language which is most remote 
in its sounds, signs, or grammar from the language 
of its parents. Again, it is known that the most 
complex thoughts and emotions are equally well 
expressible in any mode of language whatsoever, 
including under this not merely speech and ordi¬ 
nary gesture languages, but even such highly arti- 
6cial languages as those taught to deaf-mutes, etc. 
The stages at which a child acquires the language 
of its environment may be stated as follows:* (1) 
the reflex and instinctive expressions of emotion on 
the child’s own part; (2) the imitation of the sounds 
made by its parents and others in their speech ; (3) 
the frequent repetition of signs and sounds—com¬ 
plexes found pleasant to itself; on the receptive 
side: (4) the gradual discrimination of the sounds 
heard in the speech of its parents; (5) the as.-^ocia- 
tion between a particular sound and the object to 

1 On the developineJit of lan^uajje in the child, see Sully, ch. 
6; Proyer, ch. 10 ff. ; W. Ament, DU Kntwicklung von Sprechen 
und Denken beim Kinde, Leipzig, 1099, p. 213 ; Chamberlain, 
ch. 6; and Ament, * Fortechrltte in Kinderseelenkunde, in 
Arch./, d. gesainte Psychol, ii. (1904). 


wliich it is referred by the parents ; (6) the forma¬ 
tion of an idea of the meaning or connotation of 
tbe words, derived from these associations (a[)per- 
ception); and (7) the gradual correction of such 
ideas by experience. The conditions of develop¬ 
ment are keen auditive perception on the part of 
the child, opportuiuty of nearing varied speech in 
its environment, ami freedom to exercise its lin¬ 
guistic powers, in play or otherwise, as it seems 
inclined.* 

The relation of writing to speech may be touched 
upon here. Evidence shows that the child is ear- 
minded before it is eye-minded, and that it is able 
to learn by car much more rapidly and mere tena¬ 
ciously than by sight; people among whom there 
is a large percentage of illiterates are frequently, 
as Borrow noticed among the Portuguese {Jiible in 
Spain, ch. i.), brilliant and correct speakers; the 
probability is that tlio child would profit if in this 
respect its development were assimilated to the 
evolution of the race, so that (for example) writing 
and reading were not taught until it had reached 
about its loth year. By this time it might have 
acquired two or more languages by the ear alone, 
and would probably for the future have a much 
more easy command of its speech than children 
ordinarily ac(iiiire under our present system (Cham¬ 
berlain, eli. 5). 

6 . Abnormalities of development. — Defective 
children. —Where there is an actual loss of one or 
more of the senses, whether through injury or 
defect of the sense-organ, or from lesion of the 
central organ in the i>rain, the resulting defects 
are due rather to lack of material [e.g. dcaf- 
mutism) than to any defect in the mental powers 
themselves, and can he compensated by adequate 
training, as the celebrated cases of Laura liridgman 
and Helen Keller show. Apart from these cases, 
defective children may he grouped in the following 
classes: backward children, the feelde-minded, 
imbeciles, idiots, and the demented. The last are 
those who, through injury in childhood to the 
central nervous system, or through a disease of 
that system both conj^enital and progressive, 
gradually lose any actniired mental faculty they 
may possess, and therefore not only fail to develop 
further, but actually regress, perhaps to a purely 
instinctive or even rellex and automatic or vegeta¬ 
tive level. Idiocy, on the other hand, springs from 
a lesion or defect of the cerebrum, either congenital 
or occurring in early childhood, carrying as its 
consequence a lowered general vitality, and especi¬ 
ally a lowered sensitiveness and power of move¬ 
ment, as a consequence of which tne individual is 
almost or entirely unable to acouire the education 
which is regarded as the standard in his country 
and position. In this there may be all degrees, 
depending upon the extent of the injury, and the 
period of life at which it occurs. In imbecility, 
there is not, as a rule, any marked physical or 

I The following is Stem’s classiflcation o( the stages in the 
development of language from the point of view of the forms 
and structure of speech : (1) the beginning of the development 
of speech by means of articulate soJinds (end of the Ist year); 

(2) 2nd year (Ist quarter), rubatantive stage : the child usee 
substantives only as names for concrete persons and things; 

(3) stage of action : verbs appear for the designation of concrete 
activity in the present and in the immediate future (2nd quarter 
of this year); (4) lirat questioning stage : questions about the 
names of objects (3rd quarter); (6) Jlrat asntences (synthetic): 
conjunctives; negative sentences (end of the 3rd quarter of 
year; (6) relation and quality stage: adjectives and adverbs 
(4th quarter of the year); (7) sentences with an object (end of 
the 4th quarter year): (8) use of numbers, inflexions, past tense 
(4th to the 6th quarter year); (9) second questioning stage: 
questions as to the where, how, and whither (3rd year); (10) pro¬ 
nouns become numerous (2nd quarter of 3rd >ear); and (11) 
questions as to why (\n the 3rd year). Stern jujints to a very 
remarkable parallelism between the stages by which the normal 
child acquires its language, and the stages by which Helen 
Keller, beginning at the end of her 7lh year, acquired precisely 
the same form of development through the finger-alphabet which 
Miss Sulivan began to teach her at that age (op. cit. p. 34 ff.). 
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even cerebral defect; on the contrary, imbeciles 
are frequently of great vitality, and of full physical 
development; nevertheless the existence of some 
functional (lefect of the brain is proved by the 
peculiar instability of their mental character, 
and, as a result, the dilticulty which there is in 
extending their education, mental and moral, up 
to the standard of the time. Tliese classes may 
be grouped together as abnormal; their ditlerenccs 
from their fellows are so great, and in their out¬ 
come unfit them to so great an extent for participa¬ 
tion in social life, that no one would sceK to rank 
them with either normal children or normal adults. 
On the other hand, the feeble-yninded and the 
backward represent a class which is, as it were, on 
the lower edge of the normal group; they are 
simple variations, on the negative side, from the 
average, corresponding to tlie specially talented 
and gifted on the positive side. The backward 
child is one who is much slower in develojmient 
than his neighbours, and in consequence falls below 
the standard of his years; at scliool he is placed 
along with children three or four years younger 
than himself. The feeble-min<led, or simj)le 
defective, again, is not only slow, but unable at 
any time, or under any conditions, to overtake 
the average child in education ; he can, however, 
be taught a simple trade, and by special methods 
can be brought to a level of intelligence and of 
morality by which he is enabled to take a place 
among his follows. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the 
most prominent symptom by >vhich the degree of 
defectiveness can be estimated : ability to acquire 
the power of speech (Esquirol, who divided idiots 
and imbeciles into five classes, according to degree 
of facility which they were able to ac(iuire in this 
respect); the presence or absence of primary and 
secondary instincts (Dubois, etc.). Almost certainly 
the most valuable of these is that on which Sollier 
lays chief stress—the power of attention. The 
inability of the idiot or imbecile child to learn 
(whether language, industrial work, or moral 
habits) de})ends primarily on the two characteristics 
of his attention—its low intensity, or strength, 
or degree of concentration, and its instability, 
or liability to distraction and dissipation. The 
spontaneous attention (still less the voluntary 
attention) of the idiot cannot be caught, except 
for a few objects associated with its most funda¬ 
mental physical needs: (1) because, owing to the 
disease of the brain, its sensations are excessively 
blunted or dulled, and (2) because for the same 
reason its organs of movement, on which the 
possibility of attending depends, are also imperfect 
in the highest degree, in the lowest degree of 
idiocy there is no possibility of attention ; in the 
second degree (simple idiocy), the attention is with 
difficulty and occasionally held by a few objects; 
in the latter case, by efforts which strengthen the 
sensitiveness, or which build up associations be¬ 
tween the few objects that are apprehended and 
the corresponding actions, some degree of education 
may be accomplisheil; in the former none is 
possible. On the other hand, in the case of the 
imbecile, it is not so much the intensity of the 
attention as its stability that is at fault; it is 
fligJity, intermittent, unable to be retained for any 
length of time by a single object; hence memory 
is weak, impressions do not remain long enougli 
before the mind to be retained ; associations are 
not formed between .separate sense-qualities or 
between perceptions and actions ; sustained action 
and serial thought are alike impossible. The 
lower instincts, however, are usually sufficiently 
strong to give the sensations and perceptions which 
appeal to the imbecile considerable attention- 
value ; hence education is possible to a relatively 


hi^^h degree, through the direction and control of 
this attention by the teacher. Imbeciles may 
learn to speak, although they rarely learn to write 
or read ; and the ability to speak does not with 
them carry the power of concentrated and deliberate 
thought or reflexion. On the moral side, Sollier 
divides these defectives by the terms extra-social, 
which he applies to the idiots, and antisocial 
which he applies to the imbeciles. The former, as 
the term implies, is essentially a solitary, unable 
to come into relation with, or to understand any 
of the purposes of, his fellows ; he neither imitates 
nor plays w ith others, and, while entirely incapable 
of appreciating moral standards, nevertheless 
remains for the most part })assive, inert, and 
therefore harmless. The imbecile, on the other 
hand, having the lower instincts strongly, and the 
higher weakly (or not at all), developed, is governed 
almost entirely by selfish motives, wdtbout being 
able to appreciate either the feelings of others, 
their duties, or their rights; he has intelligence 
enougli to pick up and appreciate the evil, but not 
the good, around him, and fur the most part is on 
that account a constant danger both to his fellows 
and to himself. In the case of the backward and 
simple or w'cak-minded child, the attention is also 
defective ; the reaction time is slow'er, the span or 
width of a single act of attention is narrow'cr, the 
stability is for the most part less than in the 
average child. In the case of the idiot, the de¬ 
fect is primarily due to an organic lesion of the 
brain, and in the imbecile to a functional defect 
(see art. DEGENERATION), but in the backw^ard 
child the defect may ordinarily be found in some 
somatic physical weakness, in the digestive or 
other internal system, by which the brain is 
relatively poorly nourished, and in consequence 
both functions more feebly and develops more 
slowly than in tlie average child. The evil can to 
some extent be remedied by physical regimen, and 
the great danger in such cases is that of intensify¬ 
ing the disease by over-pressure in school work. 
Tliere can be no doubt that, where it is possible, 
such chiidrim ought to be treated separately from 
others—in separate classes, or still better in separate 
institutions. Binet, Decroly and Degand, and de 
Sanctis have worked out series of standard mental 
tests by which the degree of defectiveness in a 
child of a given age can be diagnosed in a simple 
and rapid, but adequate, w'ay. It is natural that 
some clifliculty should be experienced at first in 
arriving at such a series, appealing to the different 
mental powers in the order of their development, 
which shall be agreed upon by a sufficiently re¬ 
presentative number of observers; but, when it is 
successfully accomplislied, it will form a most 
useful basis of reference, both in the initial de¬ 
termination of the grade of a child and in 
estimating the degree of progress which may l>e 
attained under any particular system of training 
and education (see A. ffinet and T. Simon, Ann^e 
psychologique, xi. [1905], xiv. [1908], xv. [1909]; 
O. Decroly and J. Degand, Arch, depsychol. ix. 
[1910]; de Sanctis, Ann^e psychologique, xii. [1006]. 
These tests are also discussed in Meumann, i. 
387 If., and are illustrated in G. M. Whipple, 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910). 

Litiratdrk.— Works referring to special parts of the subject 
have been mentioned in the text; among more general works 
are the following : J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in the 
Child and the Ftace^, N.Y. and Lond. 1895, and Social and 
Ethical Interpretation, N.Y. and Lomi. 1897; A. Binet, 
SvggeetibiliU, Paris, 1900 ; A, F. Chamberlain, The Child, a 
Study in the Evolution of Man^ (with Bibliography), Ixindon, 
1900; E. Clapar^de, Psychol, de I’enfant^, Geneva, 1909 (Eng. 
tr., Bond. 1911); G. Compayr6, VKvol. intellect, ei morale ae 
I'en/ant, Paris, 1893 (Eng. tr., N.Y. 1890); W. B. Drummond, 
The Child, his Nature and Nurture, Ixindon, 1900, and Introd. 
to Chitd-Studg, I^ond. 1910; E. Egger, Observations, etc., sur 
le (UveUrppemeni de Vintell. et du tang, chez les enfants, l^aris, 
1879; M. Guyau, Education and Heredity, Eng. tr., London, 
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t891, SUnley G. Hall, numerous papers in the Pedagogical 
^^niruiry, 189111. AJT% Child Study Monthly (18% f!), also 
AdoUscence 2 voU., London and N.Y. 1904 ; h-ving Kinjr, 
Paychol. of Child Development, N.Y. 1900; E. A. Kirkoatrick 
Fvndameiitalu of Child-^tudy, 'S.Y. W A Lav Frjter 
JHdaktik9,Li^\p7A^, 1910, also Fxper. J>odagngikXe\iy^\yr^l90s\ 
D. R. Major, Imt Steps m Mental Grov'th, N.Y. 1906; E. 
Meuraann, .Btr\/’u/ir. in die exper. Podagogik, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1907 ; B. Perez, La Psychol, de l'en^^fallt (les trois premieres 
anuses), Pans, 1878 (filBOl, Lng. tr., I.ondon. 1885), also 
Ij Enfant de trois d sept an«3, 1^94. vv. Preyer, Die 

^cle des Kindes, Leinzig, 1882 (»100(>. Kng. tr., N.Y. 1888-9); 
R. Schulze, Ans der IVerkstatt der exper. Psychol, und Pdda- 
Leipzig, 1909; M. W. Shinn, ^otes on the Development 
of a Child, Berkeley, IJ.S.A. also The liiography of a 

Jiaby, Boston, L'.S.A. 1900; G. F. Stout, Groundwnrk of 
Psychology London, 1903; J. Sully, Studies of Childhood, 
London and N.Y. 1896. J, L, M‘‘InTYRP:. 


DEVIL, DEVIL-WORSHIP.— bee Demons 

AND 8 1*1 KITS. 


DEVIL’S ADVOCATE.— See Advocate. 

DEVi PATAN {Devl-pattana, ‘city of the 
pxldess Devi’).—An ancient village in the Gonda 
District of Oiidji, supposed to be one of the oldest 
seats of the J^aiva cultus in Northern India. 
Legend connects the establishment of the cult in 
this place with Kama, the hero of the Mahahha- 
rata epic ; but it is more probable that the existing 
remains belong to the time of Cbandragupta 11., of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who restore<l tiic old 
sacred places at Ayodhya, and perbajis did the 
same service for the petty shrine of the go<l<less of 
the nre-Aryan races, who had been adopted into 
Hinauisrn. A temple is said to have been erected 
in the bej^inning of the 15th cent, by Katannath, 
the third in descent from the famous Gorakhnath, 
the deified saint, whose worship has spread all over 
the Nepal valley and many other parts of India. 
Its importance was sutlicient to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the iconoclast Auraiigzib, who partially 
destroyed it. ^ This temple seems to have been 
dedicated to Siva, and when repaired was con¬ 
verted into the present building, where the service 
of the Mother-goddess in the form of Pfi,rvati or 
Durga is conducted. The religious fair in con¬ 
nexion with the shrine takes place early in the 
spring, and is largely attended by pilgrims from 
the Plains and the lower slopes or tne Himalaya. 
Benett, describing the fair in 1871, writes: ‘Some 
20 huHaloes, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were sacrificed 
daily at the temple. Under the altar a large hole 
was dug and filled with sand, which was changed 
twice a day, and the old sand buried ; all the blood 
was thus absorbed. There was no tilth lying about, 
and no stench.’ 

Litkraturk.— Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Forth-Western Provinces ana Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 302 f.; Benett, in Oudh Gazetteer (IH77), i. 367 ft. 

W. Crookk. 

DEVOTION AND DEVOTIONAL LITER¬ 
ATURE.— Introductory. —In a general sense, de¬ 
votion has frequently been regarded as co-extensive 
with, or at least as embracing, the entire field of 
facts relevant to religion. Sometimes the attitude 
of the human will towards the Divine (howsoever 
conceived), which is a common feature of all reli¬ 
gions, and the dominant characteristic in every 
religion of the spirit, has been illegitimately iso¬ 
lated and its true function distorted ; consequently 
‘ devotion ’ and ‘ religion ’ have often been used as 
synonymous terms. Aquinas writes: ‘Devotio 
nihil aliud esse videtur quam voluntas quaedam 
prompte tradendi se nd ea quae pertinent ad Dei 
faniulatum ’ {Summa^ II.® Ixxxii. 1). But surely 
this definition is too wide in scope. Even where 
devotion has not been confused with religion, it 
has commonly been cited as a synonym for worship 
—‘whatsoever men worshm for religion’s sake 
(Tomson 8 rnarg. note [AT, 1576]). But. while 


devotion suffuses all genuine religion, and will find 
expres.sion normally in a form 01 worship directed 
towards an object or objects conceived as s})iriiual, 
unseen, or Divine, it certainly ought not to be de- 
lined a.s ‘an object of religions worship.’ 

The idea of devotion is expressed in a concrete 
manner by the devotee—one set apart for a uniipie 
[lurpose, dedicated by a vow to tlie service of a 
deity ; and perhaps we may best define devotion 
as the inner, intimate, essential side of worship. 
It is the attitude of the worshipping soul towaras 
(iod ; or, more widely viewed, the self-dedication 
‘ to a deity, or to any one invested in thought for 
a time with some of the qualities or claims of a 
<leity.’ In its higher reaches it calls into play tlie 
entire forces and resources of man’s personality. 

Devotion, then, involves the deliberate move¬ 
ment of the will towards the object of worship. 

* Devotion signifies a life tfiven, or devoted, to God. lie there¬ 
fore is the devout man who lives no lonf^er to his own will, or 
the way an<l spirit of the world, but to the sole will of («od, who 
considers God in everything, who serves God in everything, who 
makes all the parts of his common life parts of piety, by doing 
everything in the name of God, and under such rules as are 
conformable to His glory ’ (Law, Serious Call, Lond. 1898, ch. i.). 

In tli(3 tlieistic religions, especially in Chris¬ 
tianity, where the bloom and fragrance of devotion 
are incomparably rich, the definite and full deter¬ 
mination of the will towards Deity is the first step 
in the direction of a devout life. The higher ex¬ 
periences of the consecrated life are unattainable 
apart from the initial and in.si8tent self-dedicatory 
act. The will of the individual is wholly deter¬ 
mined towards the being or beings conceived as 
Divine, and, apart from this ardent attachment, 
devotion, strictly speaking, cannot exist. It is 
thus marked off from religion narrowly defined as 
‘ a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man’ (J. G. Frazer, 1900, i. 63) by this 

spontaneous self-committal. 

‘ True devotion springs from the will; it is the choice and the 
love of the highest good manifested to the soul, and, wherever 
the will of man is found choosing, and adhering to, the highest 
known ideal of good, there you have the true child of God ’ 
(C. Bodington, Books of Devotion, London, 1903, ch. ii.). Or, 
as Thomas k Kempis expresses it, great devotion consists ‘ in 
giving up thyself with all thy heart to the Divine Will, not 
seeking the things which are thine own, either in small or in 
great, either in time or in eternity' (Iniitatiun qf Christ, bk. 

iii. ch. XXV.). 

In this self-determination of the soul both in¬ 
tellectual and emotional appetites are present in 
varying degree; no movement would he possible 
apart from desire; the intellect by itself, as Aris¬ 
totle pointed out, moves nothing. Some conception 
of the end of devotion is necessary before the heart 
and the affections are yielded in free spontaneity 
to their Divine objective. Thus, in all religions 
which create and foster the devotional spirit— 
notably in the Christian religion--the soul in¬ 
tensely, sincerely, and lovingly desires, and moves 
in faith, reverence, and purity of intention towards, 
communion with (iod. Even the pagan Mysteries 
and the most ancient sacrificial feasts bear witness 
to this fact. 

I. This approach of the soul towards the Divine, 
with its definite, conscious experience of the Divine 
presence, is seen in the distinctive exercises and 
practices of devotion. These are infinite in variety, 
but primacy must be given to prayer. 

‘ Devotion,'writes William liaw, * is neither private nor public 
prayer, but prayers, whether private or public, are p.articular 
parts or instances of devotion ’ {Serious Call, ch. 1.). 

Without attempting any survey of the various 
forms prayer has assumed in the history of reli¬ 
gions, we may mark its unfailing and universal 
characteristics throughout the devotional life of 
the varied races and generations of mankind. Re¬ 
membering the true saying of Kierkegaard--that 
a heathen who heartily and ardently prays to an 
idol prays in reality to the true God, but he who 
outwardly and impersonally prays to the true God 
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in reality prays to an idol—see tliat the value 
of tlie external observance depends on the internal 
disposition of the supjdiant. Prayer must be pure 
ana in^Tniious, for tlie devout life must be free 
from any element of sophistication. Where prayer 
is viewed so lar^^ely and so generally, sometimes so 
exclusively, under the aspect of petition or request, 
it is obvious that its possible perils are very great. 
Material wants and mundane considerations ob¬ 
trude themselves, while the spiritual needs are 
crowded out, forgotten, ignored—sometimes even 
unrecognized. But, though not without its dangers, 
the act of asking a boon of the Unseen, if it be 
the sincere expression of the spiritually enlight¬ 
ened, is an act which not only describes the fer¬ 
vent longing of the human soul, but also sugge.sts 
the intimacy of a genuine spiritual communion. It 
is an aspect of the great passion to establish com¬ 
munication with the Divine or with (iod, which 
expresses itself in an outgoing of the human spirit 
towards the object worshipjjod and adored. As 
such, it is an infallible mark of the devout soul 
wheresoever f)laced, in crude and elementary reli¬ 
gious environment as truly, though not as fruit¬ 
fully, as in realms of high spiritual culture and 
attainment. In its more advanced jihases, it be¬ 
comes not merely a s))iritual intercession, but 
passes in a sublime elevation of soul from soliloquy 
to silence, from spiritual striving to contemplative 
calm. The higher reaches of tlie devotional life 
are sacred to the prayer of ' quiet ’ and the prayer 
of ‘ union ’ which Madame Guyon describes in her 
Autobiography tr., London, 1897) as ‘emptied 
of all form, species, and images.’ 

2 . Allied to and often commingled with nrayeris 
the act or exercise of praise -the’tribute or homage 
which the human renders to the Divine. The rela¬ 
tion tietween prayer and praise is so intimate that, 
in experience, it is found that instinctively an(I 
imperceptibly the one is constantly passing over 
into the other. This is as notable in the hymns 
of the Veda, which embody ‘.some of the earliest 
religious conceptions of the Hindus’ (M. William.s, 
Hinduism, London, 1901, ch. ii.), as it is in the 
Jewish Psalms or in the spiritual songs of the 
Chrii/tian Church ; and, although j)erhapa these 
are all primarily adapted to worship in an insti¬ 
tutional ceremonial sense, they yet express with 
true poetical passion the pei-sonal devotional life 
of their particular age. The outward <li.s.simPari¬ 
ties are undoubtedly great; the Vedic hynins were 
‘addre8.sed to certain deifications of the forces of 
Nature’ (M. Williams, op. cit. p. 23); a post-exilic 
theology is implicit in the Psalter; but under all 
the outward fc)rm8 of ‘ temple festivities, proces¬ 
sions, and ceremonial ’ there is present and discern¬ 
ible the thrill of the individual soul, as, in reverence 
and thanksgiving, homage and gratitude, it pros¬ 
trates itself before the Divine. 

We may certainly affirm that beneath all external 
expressions, which, of course, reflect the particular 
sentiments (sometimes, it may be said, immature, 
and even repugnant, to a developed moral sense) 
of a people, age, or religion, the elements we have 
noted are all present in the act of praise. They 
diller, it is true, in emphasis and in the degree of 
intensity by which they are sustained ; but it may 
be doubteu if any one of them is ever entirely 
absent. From the manner in which they are present 
and the mode in which they are combined, the 
exercise of praise as a personal outburst in East 
and West does appear ultimately to result in a 
qualitative distinction, t.e. to be different in kind. 

It may, indeed, be regarded as an established fact 
that the place of praise in the devotional life is seen 
most clearly and recorded most completely in reli¬ 
gions where the subduing and overwnelming sense 
of Divine holiness, love, and beneficent energy pre- 


vails, and in which the soul’s searching; sense ol 
guilt is finally submerged—not merely in mercy, 
but in victoriou.s grace. 

In illu.stiation of this, we may note the con¬ 
trast presented between the attitude of the devout 
Buddhist, who embalms his lord Gautama ‘ in the 
richest and sweetest mythology known to man * 
(A. M. l airbairn, Philos, of Chr. liel., London, 
1902, p. 243 f.), and the attitude of the devout Jew 
towards God, as exjiressed in the superb and richly 
varied praise of the Synagogue liturgy (cf. T. K. 
Cheyne, Book of PsaUnSy London, 1888, p. 118). 
This contra.st is further heightened by a considera¬ 
tion of Christian hymnody, in which, from the 
\ka\fioly 0/xyoty (^al irveegaruaf (Fph 5^^) of the early 
Christians to the sacred lyric or hymn of the 
Church to-day, the holiness and grace of God are 
conspicuously honoured and celebrated as much in 
private devotion as in jiublic worship. 

3. The act of adoration, the pro.stration of the 
.soul in profound reverence, utmost atiection, high¬ 
est love, is usually a8.Hociated with the outburst of 
gratitude or thaiiKsgiving addre.ssed to a deity. As 
one ascends in the scale of religions, the ethical 
and spiritual meaning of the adoring soul becomes 
more significant, and gleams and glows like sun¬ 
shine. vVhere worship was addre.ssed directly to 
elemental forces of Nature (as in the hymns of the 
Veda), or where the objects of worship were char¬ 
acterized by a dull, dry formalism (as in Roman 
religion to a considerable extent), or w'here a 
‘brilliant gaiety,’ passing often into hilarity and 
levity (as among tne Greeks), was subtly united 
with sacred office.s and exercises (cf. F. Granger, 
The Worship of the RomanSy London, 1895, p. 271), 
it is clear that the outward semblance of adoration 
could not conceivably denote the rich and profound 
spiritual significance which is so manifest a content 
of the reverent honour given by the devout Christian 
to the sacred and adorable Trinity. 

The sentiment of adoration is seen at its highest 
only where the idea of God is marked by supreme 
moral and ethical excellence. Thus, in China, even 
where there prevails a persistent worship of ances¬ 
tors w’hich aims at the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the spirits of the dead, or a devotion 
to Shang-ti and popular divinities, adoration occu¬ 
pies no high place in the de.sire of the worshippers, 
in Christianity, on the other hand, devotion seems 
impo.ssible apart from adoration, and manifests 
itself as marKedly, and perhaps more truly, in the 
awe and austerity of the Puritan concejition of the 
relation of the soul to God as in the Roman Catholic 
devotion to .saints and images, the Kuchari.stic ele¬ 
ments, the Cross, and the Sacred Heart—tlie latter 
cult, indeed, possibly taking its rise from The Heart 
of Christ in Heaven towards Sinners upon Earth 
(1645), a writing of the great Puritan theologian. 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

^ 4. All the clas.sics of devotion announce the cul¬ 
tivation of the meditative mood as indispensable to 
the devout life. And, although there is a great 
gulf between the Meditations of the saintly Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, or the Indian mystic 
for whom contemplation [dhydna) takes the place 
of prayer, and tne devout Christian for whom 
nieaitation is the ‘ eye of the soul ’ which enables 
him to see ‘the light that never changes’ (Aug. 
Confess, bk. vii. ch. x.), in all alike there is the re¬ 
cognition that ‘the most sublime object of thought’ 
demands the deliberate and definite concentration 
of man’s whole soul in a ‘current of contemplative 
feeling.’ 

Recollection is the act which is the precursor of 
pure spiritual contemplation ; and this drawing 
together of the forces of the inner life, ‘each man’s 
conversation with himself,’ to use the expression 
of Lacordaire {Lettres d desjeunes genSy Paris, 1862, 
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p, 204 ff.)j is the prelude to meditation proper, which 
Kuysbroeck dehnea as‘a concentration of all the 
interior and exterior forces in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of love’ {LOrnemcnt des L,xs 
spirituelles, tr. M. Maeterlinck, Brussels, 1900 
bk. u. ch. IV.). ’ 

Meditation or active contemplation is then ‘ a 
long process of internal quietude, of abstraction 
from sense, and of absorption in reason,’ by which 
the human soul is attuned to the Divine ; and the 
soul exercised thereby has, among other spiritual 
possessions, ‘the power of seeing into eternity’ 
(Theologia Germanica, 14th cent.). By this interior 
process of meditation the whole personality is 
raised to a higher level, for the act of contempla¬ 
tion sounds ‘ the abysmal deeps of personality,’ 
and releases mysterious spiritual forces otherwise 
hidden and unknown. Of this, William Law writes 
in ‘ The Spirit of Prayer ’; 

* Ther« is a root or depth in thee from whence all these facul¬ 
ties come forth as lines from a e-entre, or as branches from the 
body of a tree. This depth is called the centre, the fund, or 
bottom, of the soul, for it is so infinite that nothing can Hatisfy 
It or ^ve it any rest, but the infinity of (Jod ' {The Liberal and 
Mystical Writings of W. Law, ed. W. Scott Palmer, lx)ndon, 
1908, p, 14). 

Only the spiritually strenuous and purposeful 
can accomplish this, for it is not merely ‘the 
yielding to an instinct, the indulgence of a natural 
taste for reverie.’ 

‘All the scattered interests of the self have here to be col¬ 
lected; there must be a deliberate and unnatural act of atten¬ 
tion, a delil)erate expelling of all discordant images from the 
consciousness — a hard and ungrateful task* (E. Underhill, 
Mysticunn, London, 1911, p. 374). 

Spiritual meditation is, indeed, a difficult thing. 
St. Teresa, who finally achieved so much in this 
respect, confessed that, when she first made the 
attempt, she felt the impossibility of collecting 
her thoughts and fixing her attention ; and it was 
not until more than fourteen years had passed that 
she was able to practise meditation without the 
aid of a book. 

Boehme, in his Dialogues on the Super-sensual 
Life (ed. Bernard Holland, London, 1901, p. 50), 
describes the process of meditation as the cessation 
of individual activity, and urges the direct and 
steadfast fixing of the eye upon one point: 

* For this end, gather in all thy thoughts, and by faith press 
into the Centre, Tayinff hold upon the Word of God, which is 
infallible, and which nath called thee. Be thou obedient to 
this call, and be silent before the Ijord, sitting alone with Him 
in thy Inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being centrally 
united in itself, and attending Uis will in the patience of Hope.’ 

This is a blessed foretaste of the supernal satis¬ 
faction—of the vita contemplativa. 

5. Again, devotion is expressed, not only in the 
loving fulfilment of all those duties commonly 
named ‘religious,’ but more particularly and ap¬ 
propriately in definite spiritual exercises. In that 
great devotional classic. The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius (Eng. tr., London, 1880), the spiritual 
development of the individual is shown to be de- 
[lendent upon the rigorous training to which the 
powers of the mind, heart, and will are subjected. 
After retirement into solitude and a season of quiet 
contemplation, in which the soul listens only to 
the ‘ wliispering silence,’ tlie exercised spirit pjisses 
on, in absorbed intensity, to the various inetho<U 
and rules by which the desired goal is to be attained. 
The value of the rules and exercises lies in the fact 
that, when followed in docility and fidelity with 
whole-hearted abandonment, tlie soul is led to the 
end for which it was ordained by God. They are 
rules which become ‘ more and more authoritative 
by constant obedience.’ 

‘ The number, length, and nature of the exercises are to be 
adapted to the age, capacity, and inclination of the person in 
retreat, so that no one may be overburdened, and all may und 
what is suitable to their wants ’ (Bodington, op. cit. 130). 

All forms of spiritual exercise, whether such as 
are involved in the ‘ ladder ’ of mystic states and 


perfections of Neo-Platonic mysticism, the method 
of Persian Sufiism, or the way of Christian mysti¬ 
cism, are aspects of self-discipline—of the vita pur- 
gativa. Belf-discipline, strenuous and prolonged, 
lias always been deemed an essential factor in 
devotion ; and the devout of all ages have insisted 
'ipon the renunciation of self. Whether it is the 
Cliristian mystic who sjicaks of self-surrender, or 
the Indian mystic who teaches that the illusion of 
the finite can he overcome only hy entering into the 
universal life, or the Sufi who practises detach- 
ineiit from all that is not (^od that the heart may 
give itself for its only work—meditation upon the 
Divine Being — a deliberate self-abandonment is 
demanded by each alike, though the nature of that 
abandonment is variously interpreted and difier- 
ently enforced. Perhaps the asceticism of our Lord 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 6) supplies us with the key 
to a true understanding of Uie place and power 
of self-discipline. It does not appear that poverty, 
as such, is a necessary inevitable mark of self- 
renunciation (Jerome, c. Vigilant. 14), though it i.'i 
true that the life of Jesus was lived under condi¬ 
tions of poverty. But poverty may, in siiecilic 
instances, he the sine qua non of a genuine self- 
oblntion ; and assuredly lias very gener¬ 

ally been regarded as an indispensable exercise of 
the devout. In this connexion it should he noted, 
however, that by mo'lern thought greater i)OS8i- 
bilities of a positive character, tending towards an 
energetic so( ial devotion, are being diselo^eil to the 
devout soul who sees, with vision pi eternaturally 
sharpened, the passionate and heroic service of man 
in wider ways than formerly, as no mean expression 
or excmplilication alike of self-saeiilice and of the 
worship and service of God. 

Supremely essential is a sincere and utter <ie- 
tachment from earthly things, apart from which 
tliere can be no true self-abnegation, and no high 
spirit of devotion. This ideal has perennially cast 
its spoil over the minds of devoted men ; many at¬ 
tempts have been made to realize it, not the least 
significant—despite the inevitable limitations of 
their conception—being that of the ‘ Brethren of 
the Common Life’ (7.V.), under the inspiration of 
(ierard Groot and Florentius. The importance 
of the ideal has never been questioned by the 
devout. According to St. Francis of Assisi, 
poverty is 

‘ a treasure bo high excelling and so divine that we be not 
worthy to lay it up in our vile vessels; since this is llmt 
celestial virtue whereljy all earthly things and ficeting are 
trodden underfoot, and whereby all hindrances are lifted from 
the Boul so that freely she may join herself to God Eternal 
{Fioretti, ch. xiii.). 

The essence of self-discipline has been said to bo 
‘ self-simplification ’ ; this can be attained only 
by the soul viewing with sacred indillerence the 
.su peril nous, deceptive, or vain things of earth. 
Thus, it comes to be seen that inward not outward 
poverty is tlie indispensahle thing ; tlie gmal of 
the devout soul is, liUe the Kingdom of Heaven, 
attainable only by ‘ the poor in spirit.’ It is in 
such essential vital detachment, according to St. 
John of the Cross, that 

‘ the spirit finds quiet and repose, for, coveting nothing, 
nothing wearies it by elation ; and nothing oiqucsses it by 
dejection, because it stands in the centre of its own humility : 
for, as soon as it covets anything, it is immediately fatigued 
thereby ’ (A 0 / Mount Carmel, tr. David Lewis, London, 
1906, bk. 1. ch. xiii!). 

Fasting^ ‘apiece of devotion whereby the primi¬ 
tive believers effected very great things’ (Anthony 
Horneck, The Crucified Jesus, London, IfiSf), ch. 
iv.), has been persistently taught, encouraged, and 
practised as a form of self-renunciation and a 
method of self-discipline. Fasting may be partial 
or complete. As practised among the Oriental 
peoples, it usually took the form of total absti¬ 
nence from Uitli rood and drink ; and, according 
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to Robertson Smith [Rel. Sem.^^ London, 1894, p. 
434), it is almost certain that such fasting was 
designed especially with a view to the partaking 
sacramentally of holy flesh. We may well believe 
this to be the fact, inasmucli as the sacrificial rites 
of all nations express in their devotional aspec; 
the surrendered self of the creature to the Creator 
It does not seem open to doubt that all ancien 
sacrifices w^ere related to the basal belief in the 
possibility of communion with the Deity; and th< 
discipline of fasting as a preparation to the par 
taking of a sacrifice which involved some kind ol 
Divine fellowship w^as the prescribed method of 
the Oriental peoples. If it is true, as has been 
affirmed, that ‘both the idea of sacramental wor- 
sliip and the forms under which it is performed by 
the Christian Church are the almost universal 
heritage of mankind ’ (W. R. Inge’s Essay in 
Contents Veritatis^ Lonclon, 1902, p. 270), it will 
not be rogarde<l as a singular thing or strange 
survival that the concurrent act of fasting should 
appear with perennial persistence. And further, 
ii a vital comninnion with the Unseen is condi¬ 
tioned by a transparent sincerity of will and in¬ 
tention, fasting may 'well have approved itself as a 
sign of, as well as a means towards, such self- 
discipline of the soul. Especially might this be 
expected in the Christian Church, where the 
avowed aim of the faithful is to be ‘ one w'ith the 
Lonl and He with us,’ and the devout person seeks 
to present himself a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice to God (Ko 12^). The custom of fasting 
before communion certainly finds its explanation, 
if not its justification, not so much in ‘ the practice 
of the universal Church ’ as in the acknowledged 
need of self-disciplinary exercise for those who 
would worthily and reverently prepare themselves 
for the receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 

‘Let us,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘receive the consecrated ele¬ 
ments with all devotion and humility of body and spirit; and 
do this honour to it, that it be the first food we eat and the 
first beverajie we drink that day, unless it be in case of sick¬ 
ness or other great necessity ; and that your body and soul 
both be prepared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures’ {Holy Living, London, 1049, ch. iv. sect x.). 

It is admitted that such fasting ‘is not a duty 
commanded hy God,’ but it is undeniably a custom 
which has commended itself to many of the most 
devout. In the more general sense, fa.sting has 
been endured by the devout almost universally; 
and by many saints it lias been ardently embraced 
as a valuable means towards the discipline and 
conquest of self—urge<l often by an inner neces¬ 
sity of the spirit. It cannot be denied that, as a 
spiritual exercise, evoking, training, and shaping 
tile niysterions potentialities of the soul, fa.sting 
under its various forms does effect in many in¬ 
stances most fruitful spiritual developments, and 
justifies itself as a ‘ gymnastic of eternity.’ 

6 . In this connexion we note that spiritual 
raptures and ecstatic experiences of neculiar sig¬ 
nificance follow', though not invariably, the self- 
disciplinary exercises of the devout. Catherine of 
Siena and Catherine of Genoa may be cited as 
ty[)cs of devout souls who constantly resorted to 
the discipline of fasting, and experienced the en¬ 
richment of life which ecstatic states confer. The 
saints, however, do not adopt fasting or any other 
spiritual exercise as a means of artificially pro¬ 
ducing or inducing ‘ ecstasy.’ This spiritual state 
and ‘dazzling obscurity,’ while it nas affinities 
with the ‘ ecstasy ’ of pliilosophic communion and 
exaltation,—the crown of the mystical teaching 
of the Nco-Hlatonis(s,—must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from all those extraordinary forms of 
ecstasy wdiich at different periods have been 
sought for successfully by barbarous orgiastic 
worship or by rude and crude rites of initiation. 
Jacob Boehine, describing the hard battle he 


waged against the desires that belong to the flesh 
and blood, and his attempt to enter wholly into 
the Love of God, says : 

‘ Now, while I was wrestling and battling, being aided by 
God, a wonderful light arose within my souL It wai a light 
entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I recognized the 
true nature of God and man, and the relation existing between 
them, a thing which heretofore I had never understood, and 
for which I would never have sought’ (F. Hartmann, Th4 Lift 
and Doctrines of Jacob Boehine, London, 1891, p. 60). 

Here, obviously, the ‘ ecstasy ’ was of an illumina¬ 
tive character; this constituted its inner grace 
and spiritual value. But ‘ ecstasy,’ according to 
Richard Kolle, may take the form of ‘being 
ravished out of fleshly feeling,* * and on this 
manner saints sometimes are ravished to their 
profit and other men’s learning ; as Paul ravished 
to the third heaven ’ (The Fire of Love^ ed. Lond. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. vii.). The essential mark, however, 
of this spiritual ecstasy would seem to be a supreme 
and overwhelming joy in the possession of a new 
knowledge gained not as the prize of toiling 
thought, but ‘ in the upper school of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such ‘ecstasy’ is no more the 
product of human sagacity than it is the fruit of 
an assumed or pretended sanctity. 

7. This leads to a consideration of the fact pre¬ 
viously stated, that, as devotion springs primarily 
from the movement of the individual will towards 
the Divine, such movement being expressed in 
the various activities already noted, the supreme 
phase of devotion passes from the service of God, 
expressed in manifold ways, into those solemn 
elements of religions feeling which distinguish 
by their intensity and seriousness communion 
with God. ‘ I sought,’ says Jacob Boehme, ‘ only 
for the heart of God, therein to hide myself’ 
(‘Aurora,’ Works of Jacob Boehme, Eng. tr., 
London, 1764, p. 237). This is no mere ‘ morbid 
condition of mental emotion,’ hut the end desired 
with an incorruptible sincerity by all devout per¬ 
sons at all times. Among the Greeks, for ex¬ 
ample, one secret of the attractiveness of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries lay in the fact that the 
esoteric symbolism employed therein ministered, 
not to a sickly dreaming, but to a magnificent 
desire for an intimate spiritual communion with 
Deity. Similarly the Christian mystic-s, in their 
spiritual exercises and disciplined employments, 
sought, with all their fiery strength, the path 
which afforded close, indeecl immediate, access to 
God—through Christ to God. This ‘subjective 
intensity’ of the mystic, though not without its 
dangers, witnesses to the zeal with which they 
pursued their q^uest. Thus, if the communion of 
man with God is to be attained, the devout soul, 
whether inside or outside the Christian Church, 
has always seen that the Divine life, potential or 
actual, within him must be tended with ‘ an in¬ 
tense solemnity and energy.’ To the Christian, 
devotion is based on the certainty of communion 
between God and man through Christ. It springs 
‘rom a faith in Christ (or, to use Luther’s word, a 
right trust’) which involves ultimately, if it does 
not embody presently, a moral union with Christ; 
and there is no devotion comparable for a moment 
with the devotion of utter penitential humility 
which is offered up by the soul that has found the 
new life in Christ anu Is entrenched in that reality 
of regeneration which is the certainty of its so 
?reat salvation. As Christ is the perfect means 
whereby the soul of man may realize itself in full 
ind unclouded communion with its Creator, so 
-he practice of devotion has gathered and drawn 
rom the human life of the Lord—that consummate 
achievement of stainless communion—not only its 
supreme ideal and heroic standard, but its rarest 
and most precious power. ‘ Non oomprehenditur 
Deus per investigationem sed per imitationem.’ 
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We must, in our devotion, as Thomas k Kempis 
urges, copy tlie life and conduct of our Lord ‘ if we 
wish to truly enlightene.1, and to be delivered 
from all blindness of heart’ (Lnitation of Christ, 

with theSaviour s sullenngs be evaded oi disobeycif, 
nor the eyes closed to the imperative demand for 
mediatorial ministries. The imssivity of Uuietism 
can never lie the ideal of tins devotional life. 

* corner-stone, , 

The livinjf stones conjoin ; ’ i 

Christ and His Churcii are one 
One Body and one Vine* 

. c » Hymnt on the Lord'a Supper, no. 129). 

In Bacnficial service, not lens than in sacramental 
worship, the devout soul shares in the iovous 
travail of the spiritual Kinj^doin, sustained by 
the eflectual irresistible energies of the Holy Spirit 
of God. ^ ^ 


8. Devotional literature is the outcome, the 
record, or the expression of a vital devotion. Devo¬ 
tion may exist and manifest its presence without 
any attempt to express itself in literary form ; but 
every true book of devotion involves the pre¬ 
existence of a true devotion. Spurious devotional 
works and morbid or maudlin books on devotion, 
whether marked by grandiloquent language or 
spiritual insipidity, may generally be detected by 
their atmosphere of moral enervation, or an ac- 


ord 8 Letters y Th^ Spiritual Guide of Miguel de 
Molinos ; or Walter MarshaU’s Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification —a book too little known and read ? 
The devotional life of thousands has been estab- 
ished and enriched by books so widely divergent 
n many respects as the Sermons of Dernard of 
-/lairvaiix, where the ‘illuminative way’ is de¬ 
scribed with searching insight as the rising to the 
love of God with heart, mind, and soul; Tauler’s 
Serrnom ; the Theologia Germanica ; A. Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom ; Louis of Granada’s Sinners' Guide ; 
Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, in which, despite ob¬ 
scurities and perversities, there burns steadily 
‘the lamp of lire within the earthen pitcher’; 

1 ascal s Thoughts ; the fournal of George Lox ; 
and the mystical Devotional Works oi John 
Norris. Perreyve’s Journ6e du malade, Gratry’s 
Meditations, with their striking and suggestive 
sincerities of thought, Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Milman’s Love of the Atone¬ 
ment all unite to disclose to the expectant soul 
some of the august possibilities of faith, prayer, 
and sacrifice. I’lie work of Alplionsus Rodriguez, 
On Spiritual and Heligious Perfection, in which 
‘ our greate.st, or rather, our only business,’ the 
union of our souls with God by love, is set forth 
with arresting ardour and spiritual knowledge ; 
the Poerns of George Herbert and his Priest to the 


cornpanying suggestion of mental paralysis. The 
genuinely devout man is unconscious of his devo¬ 
tion ; and all the great devotional classics, even 
those most intimately personal, are marked by 
the absence of anything approaching, in sinister 
guise, either a baleful self-consciousmiss or the 
hesitating sentiment of the feeble or the dull. 
They are in the highest degi*ee self-revealing, 
often introspective, but they show no traces of 
self-posturing. The Bible is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most influential book of devotion in 
the world ; it not only bears all the infallible 
marks of a deep and developing devotion, but it 
possesses, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of 
awakening and sustaining the devotional life of 
all who read and use it aright. But, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, all the great spiritual books of 
devotion owe their position ana power to their 
possession of the characteristic marks already 
mentioned. The incomparable Imitatio Christi, 
The Pilgrim's Progress, Augustine’s Confessions, 
with their power to ‘ stimulate the heart and mind 
of man to approach unto God,’ Anselm’s Medita¬ 
tions, Andrewes’ Private Prayers, breathing indeed 
a ‘ pure and primitive devotion,’ Francis ae Sales’ 
Spiritual Letters, and Baxter’s Saints' Everlasting 
Rest, are among the most spiritually moving books 
in the world. The great books of devotion elude 
our attempts to classify them, though we may 
trace albnities and mark divergencies. They all 
owe their existence to the spirit of conspicuous 
devotion which marked the lives of their authors 
and, although respectively they exhibit the fashion: 
of a particular age and reflect pre-eminently the 
spiritual needs and satisfactions of their own 
special time, they owe their persistent power to 
tlie presence in them of an unconscious self¬ 
revelation of spiritual insight, and the faculty of 
inducing and begetting a deeper devotional life in 
those who wisely read them. They unlock the 
door to the rich inheritance of the saints ; they 
unveil inconceivable spiritual mysteries, as they 
lead the wondering soul to the Christ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Where may the growth, development, and per¬ 
fection of the life that is hid with Christ in God 
be found more surely or sweetly expounded than 
in Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Grove, his Holy Living 
and Holy Dying; Law’s Serious Call, Spirit of 
Prayer, and Christian Perfection ; Samuel Ruther- 


Temple, burning with the sacred passion for holi- 
ne.ss ; Hymns on the Lord's Supper by John and 
Charles Wesley, in which, assuming discretion 
and discrimination on the part of the reader, the 
fervour of an intense rapture fills the soul with 
unalloyed joy ; and the Christian Year of John 
Keble—must be named as occupying distinct and 
honoured j)lace3 in the impressive library of de¬ 
votional literature, although, of course, they do 
not ‘ unite all great attributes in an equal degree.’ 

In the realm of devotion, doubtless, new heights 
wait to be scaled, untrodden territories allure the 
intrepid si)iritual explorer, and vast spiritual tracts 
are yet to be surveyed ; thus, while we hold stead¬ 
fastly to the precious devotional gains of the past, 
we believe that greater works than these may 
be achieved by the soul following the Supreme 
Spiritual Director who guides into all truth. 

Litrraturb.—I n addition to the authors and works referred 
to, the various writings of the great mystics—especially their 
supreme spiritual cla88ic.8—should be consulted. Also the fol¬ 
lowing : J. Adam, The Relypnvs Teachers of Greece, Edin. 
1908, p. 92; J. P. Arthur, The Founders of the New Devotion 
Eng. tr., London, 1906 ; F. Atterbury, Sermons^, Ivondon, 
176fl, iv. 213; T. K. Cheyne, Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, Ixindon, 1892, pt. ii.; R. W. Dal^ Fellowship with 
Christ, London, 1896, ch. i.; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalmtof 
the Early Buddhists, i. {PTE), 1909 ; E. von Dobschiitz, Chris¬ 
tian Life in the Prim. Church, Eng. tr. 1904 ; L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr., London, 1903-4, ch. xii.; J. O. 
Dykes, Manifesto of the King, London, 1887, pp. 127-144 ; Dora 
Greenwell, Essays, London, 187f^ and Poems, London, 1848 ; 
W. Hermann, Communion with God, Eng. tr. 189.6, pp, 49-133 ; 
E. E. Holmes, Prayer and Action, London, 1911; R. F. 
Horton, The. Open Secret, London, 1904 ; F. von Hugel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., London, 1908 ; I. R. 
Illingworth, Christian Charncter, Ix>ndon, 1904 ; W. R. Inge, 
Christian Mysticism, London, 1899 ; W. James, Varietw.s oj 
Religious Experience, London, 1902; F. B. Jevons, Introd. 
Hist. ReL, London, 1896, pp. 64,106 ; Rufus M. Jpnes, Studies 
in Mystical Religion, London, 1909 ; J. Julian, Diet, of Hymn- 
ology, London, 1892; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, London, 
1901 ; J. Lcgge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. iii.; 

E. Lehmann, Mysticism in Heathendorn and Christendom, 
Etig. tr., London, 1910; H. S. Lunn, The Love of Jesus, 
London, 1911 ; K. Marti, Rel. of the OT, Eng. tr., London, 
1907 ; W. R. Nicoll, The Garden of Nuts, London, 1906 ; 

F. Paget, Spirit of Discipline^, London, 1894, and Studies ui 
the Christian Character'^, London, 1902; E. H. Palmer, 
Oriental Mysticism, Cambridge, 1867 ; E. H. Parker, China 
and Religion, London, 1905 ; W. M. F. Petrie, Personal Rel. 
in Egypt before ChHstianity, Ixjndon, 1909, p. 102; S. F. 
Poulain, Grdees d’oraison, Paris, 1906; W. Major Scott, 
Aspects of Christian Mysticism, London, 1907; J. Smetham, 
Letters, London, 1892; J. Stalker, Imago Christi*, London, 
1890 pp. 127-144 ; A. E. Waite. Azoth : or the Star tn the 
East London, 1893 ; C. Weizsacker, The Apostolic Age, Eng. 
tr.. iKjndon. 1894-96. See also artt. Biurti-maroa and ^CkUbm. 

W. Major Scott. 
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DEW.—The cooling of the ground causes, dur¬ 
ing clear nights, a deposit of some of the atmo¬ 
spheric moisture held in susj)ension during the day. 
It was not till 1814 that the main facts of the 
process of the formation of dew were established. 
Mention of Wells’ famous theory — a perfect 
example of the inductive method—is in point, since 
primitive speculation upon the origin of dew has 
joined with observation of its value to plant-life 
in attaching to it various ideas of spiritual mystery 
and various uses in ritual. 

In the OT the origin of dew is one of the 
mysteries of creation; ^ the deposition of dew is 
gentle, sudden, and invisible its evaporation in 
the sun is a metaphor for speedy departure or 
disappearance.* Early observation, of course, 
distinguished dew from rain, but noted their con¬ 
nexion.* Both drop from the clouds ‘by the 
knowledge’ of Jahweh.® The closer connexion of 
dew with mist and fog naturally involved some 
confusion in both language and observation. 'I’his 
is of some importance in the Biblical and post- 
Biblical literatures. 

‘The spirit of the dew has its dwellin'^ at the ends of the 
heaven and is connected witii the chambers of the rain, and its 
course is in winter and summer ; and its clouds and the clouds 
of the mist are connected, and the one passes over into the 
other’s 

The old Jewish literature is entliusiastic on the 
subject of dew. It is a constant symbol for in- 
vigoration and vivilication, fertility, blessing, 
prosperity, richness, and resurrection.'^ Jahweh 
promises that He will be ‘as the dew unto Israel.’® 
The youthful warriors of the royal Messiah are 
compared, for numlxjrs and freshness, and perhaps 
brilliance (see also below), to the dewdrops from 
‘ the womb of the morning.’® The simile was bor¬ 
rowed by Milton [Par. Lost, v. 746 f.) for his descrip¬ 
tion of the angelic hosts. The withholding of dew 
is a dire calamity, and one of the most terrible of 
curses.^® We have here, in fact, the best illustra¬ 
tion extant in folklore or literature of the pastoral 
and agricultural importance of the dew-fall. That 
importance is greatest in Eastern countries which 
have no irrigation to .supplement an insutlicient 
water-supply, and where every drop of moisture 
counts. But in Palestine the genuine dew of 
spring and winter is of far less importance than 
the night-mist of summer, 'riiis is not dew, but 
moisture condensed in the air before it reaches the 
ground. It is brought from the sea by the west 
winds, and for abundance and consistency may be 
compared to a Scotch mist. Cheyne, following 
Neil,^^ who analyzed the phenomenon, is of pinion 
that the tal (‘ sprinkled moisture ’ of the OT; EV 
‘dew’) signifies in the majority of cases not dew 
proper, but this characteristic night-mist.^® Such 
mists from the sea have an extraordinary influence 
on vegetation,^* more in accordance with the OT 
descriptions than that of dew.** But the same term 
is employed, and the two phenomena were hardly 
differentiated. 

From the two facts that it is ground-moisture, 
and that it bears upon life and growth, early 
thought developed various ideas. In connexion 
with the belief that growth in plants is dependent 
on the influence of the moon, Frazer notes that, 
since dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, 

I Job 38» 3 2 8 17 J 2 , Dt 323. * Hoa IS^. 

< Mic 57. 5 Pr 320 . 

« Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxf. 1893J 6030. 

7 Dt 823, ig ig4, pg 1108 , Dt 33*S, On 2738, Pg 133*, Is 2618. 

8 Hos 14». 8 Ps 1108. 10 2 S 131,1 K 171 , Hag 110 . 

II Palestine Explored, pp. 129-161. 13 KDi, s.v. * Dew.’ 

1* Cf. the £p6<rof irovrta of Greece (6p6<ro? = ‘ shower’ as well as 
‘dew’). For Syrian countries, see E. W. Ij&ne, Arabic Lexicon, 
i.v. ’’I’alla’; Qur’an, ii. 267. J. O. Frazer (Tolemism and 
Exogamy, 1910, 1. 168 1.) describes their importance for the coast 
lands of Australia. 

1* ‘The drops of dew,’ Job 8828; the saturation of Gideon’s 
fleece, Jg 687f.; the traveller’s head soaked with ‘ dew,’ Oa 63; 
'showers on the grass,’ Mic 67. 


the inference that such deposit in particular and 
all moisture in general were caused by the moon 
was a clear result of i)riiTUtive observation. 
Aleman says that Dew is a daugliter of Zeus and 
the Moon. Greek and Latin folklore regarded the 
moon as the great source of moisture, and the sun 
as the great source of heat. 

* As the humid power of the moon was assumed to be greatei 
when the planet was waxing than when it was waning, they 
thought that timber cut during the increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that in 
antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the moon 
was growing or full, because they believed that such timber 
teemed with sap; and in the Vosges at the present day people 
allege that wood cut at the new moon does not dry. In the 
Hebrides, peasants give the same reason for cutting their peats 
when the moon is on the wane ; “ for they observe that if they 
are cut in the increase, they continue still moist and never hum 
clear, nor are they without smoke, but the contrary is daily 
observed of peats cut in the decrease.” ’ ^ 

It is possible that the fact of plants mowing 
more during the night than during the day was 
known at an early date. The contrast between 
the light of the moon and the torrid force of the 
sun is obvious. Fiutarch observes that 
‘ the moon, with her humid and generative light, is favourable 
to the propagation of animals and the growth of plants ; while 
the sun, with his fierce fire, scorches and bums up all growing 
things.' 3 

Equally natural is the inference that things 
grow with the waxing, and decrease with the 
waning, of the moon. The deposition of dew on 
plants corroborates such observations, and intro¬ 
duces another line of thought. The connexion of 
moisture with life and growth is most strikingly 
proved by vegetable imenomena. Hydrostatic 
turgor is the essential condition of growth. Pliny’s 
remark shows the extension of the principle to 
animal processes: 

'Even the blood of men grows and diminishes with the light 
of the moon.'3 

Thus, primitive philosophy views the moon 
‘ as the great cause of vegetable growth, first, because the planet 
seems itself to grow, and second, because it is supposed to be 
the source of dew and moisture.’* 

A contributory inference is the connexion of the 
changes of the moon with the monthly periodicity 
of women.® The Ahts and Greenlanders, like the 
majority of nrimitive peoples, regard the moon as 
male. The latter peojile believe that the moon is 
able to impregnate women. Girls are afraid to 
look long at it; no woman will sleep on her hack, 
without first spitting on her fingers and rubbing 
the spittle on her stomach.* 

The symbolism of the last-cited practice may 
be compared with several scattered facts. The 
cosmology of the Hindus, in its theory of the 
marriage of heaven and earth, employed the very 
obvious symbolism of rain as the impregnating 
fluid ; ana the soul, as the male and life-^ving 
principle, puru^a, descends in the form oi rain 
and re-issues from men as the germ.This notion 
of the philosophers of the Upani^ads is but a 
crystallization of the general connexion of moisture 
with life.® Such ideas are in flux, and constantly 
passing into each other ; but a tendency is clearly 
observable to regard dew as a sort oi heavenly 
seed, fertilizing earth and its products, and stimu¬ 
lating growth. 

The union of sky and earth, which results in the 
propagation of plant-life, is a world-wide theory; 
and sympathetic ritual is extensively employed to 
1 Frazer, GB^, 1900, ii. 168f., who quotes Plut. eonv. iil. 
10. 3; Macrob. Saturn, vii. 16; Roscher, Ueber Selene u. 
Verwandtes, 1890, p. 49 ff. ; Pliny, i/A ii. 228, xx. 1; Aristotle, 
Brobl. xxiv. 14 ; Sauv6, Folklore dea Hautea Voagea, 1889, p. 6; 
Martin, in Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, 1808-14, xvi. 680. 
a de Is. et (Mir. 41. 3 US ij. 221. * GIP IL 169. 

8 Crawley, Mystic Pose, 1902, p. 197. 

8 O. M. .Sproat, Scenes and Studies oj Savage lA/St 1868, p. 
206; H. Egede, Descrip, of (Greenland 3, 1818, p. 209, 

7 Max Muller, Psychological Religion, 1893, p. 164 

8 Crawley, idea of the Soul, 1909, pp. 223, 229. 
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ensure and expedite it. It is, however, probable 
that some of the agricultural customs induded in 
the general practice by whicli individuals or couples 
‘roll ’ over the iields^ are not survivals of a ritual 
of sympathetic intercourse, but simply exi)re8s the 
intention of rubbing the fertilizing dew into the 
ground. In Uussia, for instance, the spiritual 
person of the priest is rolled over the sprouting 
crop.* In Holland there is still practised a custom 
of ‘fertilizing’ the crops by actual sexual inter¬ 
course. It takes place at Whitsuntide and is 
significantly called dauwtropfmn, ‘dew-treading.’* 
Here there is perhaps a combination, natural 
enough, of the two methods. Holling in the dew 
may ^ practised for various reasons. 

In Spain the custom still exists among country 
folk of rolling naked in the dew of the meadows 
on Midsummer Day. It is regarded as being 
preventive of skin-diseases. The same custom, 
with the same reason, is found in Mormandy, 
l’6rigord, and the Abruzzo.* The vivifying power 
of a liquid generated under conditions of mystery 
is a sullicient reason for its use in medicinal and 
other magic. Attached to this use is a natural 
ascription of purifying power. It is worth noting 
that a good deal of tlie dew referred to in folklore 
and by poets is not dew, but water evaporated 
from leaves, ami that this water is peculiarly pure. 
The people of Java are fond of wasliing thebair in 
dew to prevent grey ness.® The custoin of washing 
the face with dew on May morning for the ]>romot- 
irig of beauty is still common in Europe. In Nias, 
dew is em]>loyed medicinally, especially by the 
‘priests.’ A ‘spiritual’ power is ascribed to it.® 
In the Molm-cas, various medicines are pre.«cribed 
to be taken not in water but in dew.’^ Among the 
Thompson Indians, part of the course of training 
undergone by boys at puberty, by way of aenuiring 
a guardian spirit, is rolling naked in the dew, or 
washing the body with branches covered wdth 
ilew.® 

Kriiijt is of opinion that in Biast Indian belief dew is repard^ 
as the sweat of the earth, and tliat its magical powers may be 
thus explained. CerUinly the Poso word for ‘dew’ also con 
notes ‘ sweat'; hut the t^eneral considerations referred to above 
and the special connexion of imprcKnatory power are more 
probable reasons, though sweat in folk-belief and custom 
possesses raay^ical properties of invigoration. 

In connexion with vegetation, the idea of dew is 
cros.sed with ideas of magical bloom, and even oi 
magical food, no less than of seed. The very 
ethereal quality of the liquid state of dew seems 
to invite such ^cllsing of analogies. Tims, in the 
old English custom of gathering ‘ May, the blossom 
of the haw thorn, and the dew from the grass, and 
bringing them home with music,the dew may be 
regarded as the si)iritual analogue of the blossom. 
In the German May Day processions of the pejusant 
youth, the dew is swept otf the grass with a May 
Dush.’ The miraculous bloom or seed of the tern 
which appears on Midsummer Eve, according U 
European folklore, is liable, when being gathered 
to vanish ‘like dew on sand’ or mist in the air. 
This is not a merely descriptive, but an efiective, 
analogy. 

* W^Mam?hardt, Mythol. 

I Van Hoevell, in InUmat. Archxv /. hthnographu, vU, 
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AnUr. Mm. of Mai. //.»(., lOflO, p. 317 
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The dew, in other words, is the concrete con- 
:omitant of the spiritual substance. It may be 
lonjcclured that the miraculous power, conferred 
)y fern-.seed, of discovering hidden treasure is 
lerived from the jewel-like scintillations of dew- 
rops. 

A good illustration of such homologies between 
be concrete and the spiritual is to be seen in 
he OT account of manna and its deposition, 
ike fem-seed, it came with mystery, and, likd 
ern-seed, it was to be gathered accoraing to rule, 
ts invariable antecedent was the dew^, and, in the 
;ame way as it apparently crystallized out of the 
'ew in the wil<lerne.ss, so we may imagine the idea 
,nd the story of it to have crystallized out of the 
uid notions concerning dew. 

‘At even,' way.s .lahwch, ‘ye shall eat flesh, and In the mom 
ye shall be tilk-d with bread. . . . And it came to pass at 
ven, that the (piails came up, and covered the camp; and \n 
‘le morning the dew lay round about the camp. And when the 
••.V that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
less Uiere lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on 
he ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
me to another. It is manna (What is this’O : for they wist not 
vhat it was.' * When the sun waxed hot, it melted. It was 
like coriander seed, white,"-* or the colour of bdellium.** The 
connexion with dew is more precisely noted In the second 
iroonnt! ‘ And when the dew fell upon the camp In the night, 
the niHuna fell upon it.'^ After eating the corn of the promised 
land, the Isr.'ielites found that the manna automatically ceased.® 
It was ‘ the corn of heaven'; ‘ angels' food ’ (RV ‘ the bread of 
die mighty ’), and from heaven it was ‘ rained down.’® As was 
die case with the rpiails, and the water, and with the preserva¬ 
tion of clothes, manna was a magical detail of a magically sup¬ 
ported existence in the wilderness. The writer of Deuteronomy 
actually rationalises it into moral instruction—* manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might 
make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.’ ^ Significantly enough, the people found it unsatisfy¬ 
ing, and they murmured : ‘ We reinetnDer the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt for nought; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick ; hut now our soul is 
dried awav ; there is nothing at all: we have nought save this 
manna to look to ’; ‘ there is no bread, and there is no water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread.’® 

The whole account, with its signiticant analogies, 
is important as illustrating the psychological pro¬ 
cess by which a concrete iaei 


iea may take shape from 


visual 
seed, w 


perception aided by imagination. Fern- 
diich sparkles like fire, and vanishes like 
dew, is, we suggest, an imaginative product of 
dew, as elusive as its source ; manna, we suggest 
also, is equally an imaginative product of dew, 
developed along another line—that of the ideits of 
food stimulated by starvation. Coming after or 
upon the dew, an ethereal light food from heaven, 
the food of angels, easily pa.ssing into intellectual 
pabulum, it is as elusive as dew in its behaviour 
and as unsatisfying in its results. But it supports 
life miraculously tor those who are in a state of 
supernaturalisin. Most certainly it is erroneous 
to ba.se the story of manna iijion such actual 
phenomena as the secretions of the lartuxHx 
mannifera or other plants.* The comparison with 
coriander seed amounts merely to its standing for 
the essence of bread.-n x i. j 
These ideas may be more closely illustrated. 
The people of Halrnahera hold that dew is the 
food of spirits.In Minabassa it is said that the 
first man fed on dew.^* Further, an essentially 
spiritual connexion is claimed for dew. The people 
last cited believe that the final end of the soul of 
man is to be merged in dew. The Balinese hold 
that the soul returns to earth, after being dissi- 
imted into the air by the cremation of the body, 
in the form of dew.'» The Toradja belief is that 
tlie soul dies eight or nine deaths before itJinMly 
chanL^es into water and disappears m ine 

’ExWi. 
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following beliefs are particularly significant. Th 
Sea Dayaks report that souls die seven times afte: 
the death of the body. 

‘After having become degenerated by these siiccesaivi 
dyings, they become practically annihilated by abaorptioc 
into air and fog, or by a final dissolution into various jungle 
plants not recognized by any name.’ ^ 

The Olo-Ngadju and other peoples of the Eaal 
Indian Islands speak of the souls of the dead as 
passing into plants. The Mualang Dayaks say 
that the soul after a time dies, and tlien descendj 
upon the rice in the form of dew. The more souli 
there are to descend upon it, the richer is the rice 
harvest.^ In reference to manna, it may be note<’ 
that the East Indians believe that, if the soul o; 
tlie rice be absent, the grain has no nutritive pro 
perty; a man may eat it but will never be satis¬ 
fied.* The soul of the Lushai turns into water, 
and evaporates as dew. If dew falls on a man, his 
child will be a re-incarnation of the dead.'* 

Here the ideas of moisture in relation to life, 
and of unindividualized haze or mist, out of which 
individual forms are precipitated, meet again in 
dew. Thus, while the Hill Toradjas believe the 
soul to pass into a cloud, the .Samoans believe it 
to be ‘ the daiigliter ’ of ‘ vapour of the land ’ 
which forms clouds ; and the Tracey Islanders 
say that the first man was created out of vapour.® 
Thus the descent of the soul to earth and its 
ascent, after the death of the lH)d3% to heaven have 
been, in the evolution of reliLdous thought, not 
only coin})ared to, but identitied with, the rise and 
fall of tlie dew. The identitication has served the 
complex purpose of explaining the process of dew- 
formation and that of the nutritive phj'siology of 
plants, and incidentally the origin and end of the 
soul of man. The Gorontalese of Celebes apply an 
instructive analogy to the relations of the four 
souls of man. The greatest of these resides in the 
brain, and is ‘ like tlie sea.’ Part of it is separated 
in the form of moisture and produce.s dew. The 
ascending dew is rahmani ; this is the second soul, 
njawa rahuxani^ residing above the heart. The 
dew which ascends to the sky is rohaniy the third 
soul, ‘ lustre of breath,’ residing in the lieart; the 
dew w'hich descends as rain is djasmani, the fourth 
soul, ‘soul of the body,’ residing in the whole 
body.® This account illustrates the spiritual 
potentiality of the idea of dew. 

There was a special development of the ideas 
of dew in both the Athenian and the Hebrew 
religions. 

(1) In Athenian mythology, Herse (Dew) and 
Pandrosos (All-dewy) are daughters of Cecrops 
and Agraulos. A rite, termed 'AppT]cpopla or'E/Jo-?;- 
iftoplaj was performed in honour of Athene. Little 
is known either of Herse or the rite which seems 
to bear her name, or of Pandrosos,'^ The state¬ 
ment of Moeris, that the appr}<p6poi ‘ carried dew to 
Herse’ in the ArrJiephoria is uncorroborated,® But 
the arrhephvroiy or hersephoroiy are verified as 
‘ maidens trained in the service of Athena, and 
living near the temple of Athena Polias.’® In tlie 
Arrhephoria they ‘ brought a mysterious ofi'ering 
by an underground passage from the temple of 
Aphrodite 4v Ki^iroLiy not to Herse, or to Pan- 
dro.so8, but to Athene. Farnell concludes that 

‘ the fruits of the earth appear to have been in some way 
consecrated ’ to Athene. ‘ It is also evident Uiat at Athens she 


1 Perham, in H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak, 18116, i. 

213. 

2 Kniijt, op. cit. 383 f. 8 7ft, 545, 
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came into some contact with the earih-voddesa. ... To 
reconcile her cult with Athena’s, it mar well have happened 
that the latter goddess was given two of her titles,’ namely, 
Pandrosos and ITerse. , , 

Pandrosos is thus no individual spirit, nor 
originally an epithet of Athene, but an epithet 
of the l^arth Goddess, in reference to her dewy 
covering and its connexion with the growth of the 
crops. The ceremony embodying this connexion 
was transferred to the centralized deity of Attica 
—Athene. The dew-carriers are mentioned in in¬ 
scriptions,^ but there is no such verification of the 
existence of Herse. She is apparently a mere 
name, develcmed from the terms 'Ep<T7}<p6poi and 
'Ep<n)(popLa.^ But it is a question what these terms 
themselves imply. 

The story of Eriebthonios being given to the three sisters, 
Ilerse, Pandrosos, and Agraulos, to nurse, Pandrosos alone 
being faithful to her trust, is exj>lained by Miss Harrison as an 
ietiol()gi<ml m 3 ’th, invented to acicojint for the rite of ArrhC' 
phoria or J/ersephoria. The scholiast on Aristoph. Lysistrata, 
64, observes ; ‘ Some say, on account of the a, it is apprjtftopia, 
be<u 4 U 8 e maidens carry “ nameless things " (^apprfra ); others, on 
account of the e, ipa~i}<f>opia, because nmldens walk in pro¬ 
cession in honour of Herse, daughter of Cecrops.’ The terms 
Spoaoi and eptnj are also used for the young of aninjals, such os 
lambs and sucking pigs.® A remarkable feature of the 'Theji- 
7tnt])hona, another ritual performed b,v women alone, and also 
in connexion with the fertility of the crops, was the casting 
of pigs into fxtyapa or aSvra, underground chasms, and the 
bringing out of the rotten flesh, pre.sumahly the following year. 
These services were performed by the Uieeuiophoroi, and the 
flesh was used, as in many agricultural customs, os a ma^fical 
fertilizer of the fields. Miss Harrison suggests that the tpaai 
or Spoaoi ‘carried ’ by the heraephoroi were young animals, and 
that they were used in a manner and for a purpose .similar to 
those of the The»inophoria.^ The Arrhepnona is certainly 
associated with the Thesmophoria and Skirophoria, and it is 
in accordance with the principles of myth-formation that, as 
she suggests, both the name Her.se and the story of Ericb- 
chonios should have been invented to explain a rite that had 
become mysterious. 

Preller, on the other hand, had regarded Herse as a Dew 
Joddess—a personification of the Dew.^ Later German scholars 
regard her as a nymph of the same class as Auxo and Thallo- 
personifications of the ‘ growth ‘ of the crops.® No reliance is 
to be placed on the scholiast’s reference to apprjra. Any 
‘ mysterious,’that is, ritual, object—even a branch laden with 
dew—might be styled appi^roe, just as much as a young animal 
or its flesh. And the word ip<rr) has the fonns Ipprj and app^, 
hence appri<t>opia and ipp'q<f>opia. tpenj as a ‘young thing’ is 
a metapiior, a priori later in origin than a primitive agricul- 
iural ritual, and therefore unlikely to he the original meaning 
if the name of the ceremony. The scholiast on .Aristophanes 
ays : ‘Maidens walk in procession in honour of Herse ’; there 
is here no mention of dew, but he may have known that the 
maidens carried branches laden with dew’, and omitted to 
lention the fact, branch-carrying being a regular detail of 
rocessions. 

Ottfried Muller suggested that the orrhephoroi carried simply 
leafy branches wet with dew, symbolical of a petition for a 
supply of dew during the heat of summer.7 
Thus w'e have a ceremony siiuilar to the wiile-sprtiad 
European custom of carrying May boughs dipped in 
dew.® In the.se and in the Athenian cu.stom there 
may have been a magical demand for dew ral her 
han a prayer for it, but the branch i» the im¬ 
portant object, the focus of the demand for growth 
,nd fruitfulness of the crops ; and the dew may be 
merely an accessary'. This explanation, on the 
whole, seems the most probable. Herse may lie 
unreal as a deitv, but the fact remains tliat the 
Athenian mythologists, if not the Athenian priests, 
actually personified the Dew, while the Jurse- 
'^horoi certainly carried something in procession. 
Though unverified, Moeris’ statement may have 
hit the truth, and what they carried may have 
been dew. Here it is possibly signiticant tnat the 
arrhephoroi carried their offering from the temple 
3f Aphrodite iv Kt^ttou. The dew-laden branches 
nay have grown in the gardens of the goddess of 
•rocreation, and possibly the generative symbolism 

1 CIA ill 319 : 'Ep<rt}<f>6poL. 
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of dew was a factor in the ritual (see above). The 
dew would thus serve to impregnate the fields. ' 

In the case of Apollo Hersos at Vari, the epithet 
seems to be of the same character as Pandrosos. 

(2) The post-Biblical literature and ritual of the 
Hebrews snow an interesting development of the 
ideas of the OT concerning dew. The Book of 
Enoch, after describing the dwelling of the spirit 
of the dew, and the connexion between its clouds 
and the clouds of the inist,^ speaks of ‘ winds 
corning from the middle of the twelve portals ’ ; 
these oring * beneficial dew of prosperity ’; from 
other portals, * hurtful dew ’ emerges, accompanied 
by locusts and other calamities.^ So the Rab¬ 
binical writings state that ‘ in the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews 
and of beneficial dewdrons.’ * A prayer is offered 
between Pesah and Shdou 6th that God may pre¬ 
serve the people from the hurtful dews.^ The two 
loaves of bread ‘ waved ’ on ShcthiL'6th are a sym¬ 
bolic petition to the Ruler of heaven and earth 
and the four winds, to withhold the unpropitious 
winds and dews.® As for the dew of blessing, thus 
fluctuating between the material and the moral, 
it is said that, since the destruction of the Temple, 
no dew of unmixed blessing falls®—apparently on 
account of the cessation of the tithes and the 
heave-offering.^ Dew falls as a heavenly gift, and 
by the merit of no man.® Yet only on account of 
Israel does dew come as a blessing upon the world ; 
on account of Jacob or of Job.“ God j)romised 
Abraham under an oatli never to let dew cease to 
bless his descendants, and therefore the words of 
Eliiah could not stop its fall.^^^ 

The Dew of the Resurrection is a remarkable 
concentration of these ideas, originating chiefly 
from a passage of Lsaiah: ‘ Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust : for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.’ 
The passage, ‘ Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful 
rain, thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when 
it was weary,’ was interpret('d to refer to an 
incident at the giving of the Law : 

* When Ooti appeared amidst the trembling of the earth on 
Sinai, life lied frojn the people of Israel and from all the living 
people in the land of Israel; and the angels said: “Dost Thou 
desire to give Thy I-aw unto the dead or unto the living?” 
Then Ood dropped the dew of Resurrection upon all, and they 

revived.' 

This Lew of the Resurrection is stored up in 
'Arabot, the highest heaven ; and by it the dead 
are revived.^® 

In the modern Hebrew liturgies GesheiUj ‘rain,’ 
and faly ‘dew,’ have an important place, though 
the prayers for them are ‘ regarded rather as 
an affirmation of the Divine control of the 
seasons.’^® On the first day of Passover, fal is 
substituted for Geshem. On this and other occa¬ 
sions for the reader of Must^ puts on the 

white shroud and cap, as on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. The Talmudists decided that the actual 
prayer for rain—‘ Give dew and rain for a blessing 
upon the face of the earth ’—should be introduced 
only at the inception of the rainy season. The 
melodies accompanying Geshe.m and X'af are vari¬ 
ous throughout Europe, and are distinguished by a 
quaint charm. 
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A. E. Crawley. 

DHAMMAPALA. —This epithet means ‘ De¬ 
fender of the Faith ’; it has been chosen as an 
honorary title by Buddhist kings, and as their 
name in religion by members of the Binldhist 
Order, but laymen do not use it. As a roy.al title 
it has been traced only in N. India and Burma 
(Bnddhaf/hosuppattiy 11, 21); as a name for bhikkhus 
it has been fairly prevalent in India and Ceylon 
from the 6th cent. B.c. down to the present day. 
A Dhammapala is included among the theroM 
(‘elders’) contemporary with the Buddha, to 
whom are ascribed the poems preserved in the 
Therigdthd ; and several others are mentioned as 
the authors of minor works of later date. The 
only one who played an important part in the 
history of the religion is distinguished from the 
others by the special title of Achariyay ‘the 
Teacher.’ 

In the colophons to those of his works that have 
so far been edited we find two statements; (1) that 
he claimed to have followed the traditional inter¬ 
pretation of his texts as handed down in the Great 
Mins((?r at Anuradhapura in Ceylon ; and (2) that 
his life was spent at the Badara Tittha-Vihara. 
And from the Sdmna-vamsa (p. 33) we learn that 
this place was in the Tamil country, not far from 
Ceylon. It would seem, therefore, that Dhamnia- 
pafa was educated at the same university as 
Buddhagliosa, and that he was a Tamil by birth 
and lived and wrote in South India. 

The first of these conclusions is confirmed by the 
published works of the two writers. They have 
very similar views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, 
they have reached the same stage in philological 
an(f etymological science (a stage far beyond that 
reached at that time in bbirope), they have the 
same lack of any knowbulge of the simplest rules 
of the higher criticism. So far as we can at present 
judge, they must have been trained in the same 
scliool. 

As to the second point—the birth and life of 
Dhammapala in South India—we have a curious 
confirmation from outside. Yiian Chwang visited 
Kanchipura, the capital of the Tamil country, in 
A.D. 640. The brethren there told him that 
Dhammapala had been born there. 

‘He was a boy of goofl natural parts which received great 
development as he grew up. When he came of age, a daughter 
of the king was assigned to him as wife. But on the night 
before the ceremony of marriage was to be performed, being 
greatly distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image 
of the Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away 
to a mountain monastery some hundreds of li from the capital. 
When the brethren there heard his storj’, they complied with 
his request and gave him ordination.’ l 

It IS true that the English translators of Yiian 
Chwang use the Sanskritized form of the name 
(Dharrnapala). This would not necessarily show 
that the Chinese pilgrim applied the story to a 
person different from our Dhammapala; for both 
he and his translators frequently give the Sans¬ 
kritized fonn (which they imagine to be more 
correct) for Pali names of persons and places. But 
Yiian Chwang adds the title Phusa (that is, Bod- 
hisattva). This shows that he applied the story 
to the teacher of his own teacher, a Dharrnapala 
who had been a famous dignitary of the university 
of Nalanda in North India, and who must have 
flourished at the end of the 6th century. To him 
he would naturally and properly apply this title, 
which was used among the Mahayana Buddhists 
in a sense about equivalent to our honorary degree 
of D.D. 

But it is much more probable that the Kanchipura 
bhikkhus told the story of their own distinguished 
1 Walters, Vnnn Chwdng, ii. 226. 
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colleague, and that the pilgrim, who knew nothing 
of him, misapplied it. ^ In any case the two 
scholars are quite distinct. Tlieir views dill’ered 
a.s widely as those of a Calvinist and a Catholic ; 
one wrote in Pali, the other in Sanskrit; one was 
trained at Anuradhapura, the other at Nalanda; 
and the Pali .scholar was about a century older 
than the Sanskrit one, the one having nourished 
in the last quarter of the 6th cent., the other in 
the last quarter of the 6th. 

The Gandha-vamsa^ a very late librarian’s cata¬ 
logue, enumerates (p. 60) 14 works ascribed to 
Dhamniapala. Even the bare names are full of 
interest. Whereas Buddhaghosa commented on 
the live principal prose works in the Canon, seven 
of Dhaminapala’s w’orks are cornmentarie.s on the 
principal books of poetry preserved in the Canon, 
two otliers are sub-commentaries on Bmldhaghosa’s 
works, and two more are sub-commentaries on 
commentaries not written by Bud(lliaglio.sa. This 
shows the importance attiuthed, at that period in 
the history of the orthodox Buddlii.sts, to the work 
of re-writing in Pali tlie commentaries hitherto 
handed down in the local dialects, such as Sinhalese 
and Tamil. 

In his own commentaries, Dhammapila follows 
a regular scheme. First comes an Introduction to 
the whole collection of poems, giving the tradi¬ 
tional account of how it came to be put together. 
Then each poem is taken separately. After ex¬ 
plaining how, when, and by whom it was composed, 
each clau.se in the poem is a noted and explained 
philologically and exegeticaily. These explana¬ 
tions are indispen.sable for a right understanding 
of the difficult texts with which he deals. The 
remaining three works are two commentaries on 
the Xetti, the oldest Pali work not included in the 
Canon, and a psy(diological treati.se. 

Of these 14 works by Dhamnmpala, three (the commentaries 
on the Therigdtha and on the Peia- and Vimdna'mtthxn) 
have been published in full by the Pali Text Society; and an 
edition of a fourth, his conmient on the Tkcriijathd, is beinff 
prepared. Hardy and Windisch, In their editions of the t.exts, 
have also griven extracts from hit comments on the yetti and 
the Iti-vxUtaka. 

It is evident, from Yiian Chwftng’s account of 
his stay in the Tamil country, that in Dhamma- 
pSla’s time it was preponderatingly Buddhist, and 
that of the non-Buddhists the majority were Jains. 

It is now all but exclusively Hindu. We have only 
the vaguest hints as to when and how this remark¬ 
able change was brought about. 

Literaturb. — Gandha-varfim, ed. Mlnayeff, PTS, 1886 ; 
Buddha<jhnifuppatti, ed. J. Gray, London, 1892 ; Sdsana-varjisa, 

ed. M. Bode, 1897; T. Watters, On Yiian Chwnng, ed. Rhys 
Davids and S. W, Bushell, London, 1905; Therigdthd Com- 
msntary, ed. O. Muller, 1892; Peta-vatthu Commentary, ed. 

E. Hardy, do. 1894 ; Virndna-vatthH Commentary, ed. E, Hardy, 

do. 1901. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

DHARMA. —Sacred law and duty, justice, re¬ 
ligious merit. This is one of the most comprehen¬ 
sive and important terms in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. Indian commentators have 
explained it as denoting an act which produces the 
quality of the soul called apurva, the cause of 
heavenly bliss and of final liberation. In ordinary 
usage, however, it has a far wider meaning than 
this, and may denote established practice or custom 
of any caste or community. One of the six systems 
of philosophy, the Piirvamhndmsd, expressly pro¬ 
fesses to teacli ilhartna. The special manuals of 
the sacred law, of which the Coue of Mann is the 
most familiar example, are called dhanna.kOMray 
* lawbooks,’ or smrti, ‘records of tradition.’ 
Dharma personified is the god of ju.stice and judge 
of the dead. A dharma, the god of injustice, is his 
adversary. The ordeal of Dharma and Adharma 
consists in drawing lots from an earthen vessel. 

1 This question fa diacuaaed at lentrth hv E. Hardv in ZDMO 
li. (1898) iOa-127. 


One lot contains a white figure of Dharma, and 
tlio other a black figure of Adharma. In Buddhism, 
Dharma is one of the three members of the trinity 
(triratna, ‘the three jewels’): Buddha, the law, 
and the priesthood. The worship of 1 )harma, which 
is largely prevalent in Western Bengal at the 
present day, appears to he a remnant of Buddhism. 
See CenstLsofindiit, 1901, vol. vi. p. 204; cf. Law 
AND Lawbooks (Hindu). J. Jolly. 

DHINODHAR. — A sacred hill in Western 
India situated in the State of Cutch. A ridiculous 
legend explains tlie name to mean ‘ the patiently 
bearing,’ beeause the saint Dharainmlth, weighed 
down by the load of his sins, determined to mortify 
the flesli by .standing on liis head upon some sacred 
hill. Two hill.s burst asunder under the weiglit of 
hi.s iniquilic.s; but Dhinodhar stood the test, and 
thu.s gained its name. The saint founded a monas¬ 
tery here and established the order of tlie Ivanphatft, 
or ‘ear-pierced’ Jogis. The stone on which tlie 
•saint is reported to have done penance is smeared 
with vermilion and venerated, and the head of the 
community when he conies to worship i.s received 
with adoration by the people of the neighbourhood 
and by pilgrims wlio flock to the holy place. 
Litrraturk.—B ombay Gazetteer, v. [1880] 220. 

W. Crooke. 

DHYANA (Pfili jhdna).—i. Meditation, or 
dhyana, in Sanskrit.—'JJiis is a religious prac¬ 
tice which pre.suppo.ses a life in retirement, and 
concentration of mind upon a single thought. In 
the Rigvedic period we find penance [tapas) or 
bodily mortification,^ but in the llpani.sad or post- 
Upani:jad religious schools the idea was trans¬ 
ferred from body to mind, until it took the form 
of dhpeina, whicli began with a meditation on the 
sacred syllable Oni. The object, method, and other 
details of meditation vary in dillerent schools, but 
we may safely say tliat it has been and is the 
universal method of the mental culture of all 
Indian religious schools. The use of the word 
d/it/anay too, is not very definite even in the 
Upani^ads themselves. Sometimes it is different 
from yoga (concentration), which is a general term 
for such practices, or synonymous with it, or some¬ 
times it is a part of the yoga practice. See art. 
Yoga. We shall here limit ourselves to the idea 
of dhyana in Buddhism. 

2 . Dhyajia and samadhi.—In Buddhism dhyana 
forms an important factor in religiou.s practice. 
First of all, we must clearly distinguish dhydna 
(meditation) from samadhi (absorption), for a con¬ 
fusion of the two terms often leads to hopeless 
misunderstanding. Generally speaking, medita¬ 
tion on an object becomes absorption when subject 
and object, tne ineditater and the meditated, are 
so completely blended into one that the conscious¬ 
ness of the separate subject altogether di.sappears. 
To attain Arhat-ship is to reach the tranquil state 
of samadhi without being aff ected at all by outward 
environment and inward sinful thought. An 
Arhat is accordingly called the Samdhita (‘tran¬ 
quil ’). Samadhi Forms the fourth factor of the 
Five Forces {bala) and the Five Faculties (tWriya) ; 
the sixth of the Seven Constituents of Bodhi {ho- 
dhyahga ); and the eighth of the Noble Eightfold 
Path (mdrga).* To attain samadhi i.s therefore 
the sole object of Buddhists, and dhydna is one 
of the most important means leading to that end. 
The common classification of dhydna into four 
degree.s (.see below) probably prevailed already in 
the pre-Buddhist period. At any rate tlie men¬ 
tion of the fourfold dhydna in the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII. cxcv. 1), the counting among heretics of 
» B.flr. Ri^. X. 109. 4, 164. 2, etc. 

* See Inahdvyutpatti, §§ 41-44; and Childerfl, Pali Diot. 
1876, «.r. ‘ Hala,’ ‘Indriya,’ ‘ Bojjha/jffa,’and ‘ .M.a;;”^a,’and of. 
art. Samaomi. 
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those who regard each of the four dhyamis as the 
state of Nirvana in the Brahma jala suita and 
the reference to a Rsi, senior to t he lUiddha, prac- 
tising the eight sciiruipattis (four dhydnas and four 
drupy^) in the Jataka, seem to point to the fact 
that the practice of the four dhydnas was common 
to both Brahmans and Buddliists. It was the 
Buddha 8 part to adapt it by adding some further 
steps to the four dhydnas.^ 

Religious practices preliminary to dhyana. 
Dhydna^ as stated above, is divided into four 
degrees in Buddhism. Even the first and lowest 
of the four dhydnas corresponds in its quality to 
a state higher than the sixth of the eight con¬ 
stituents of yoaa {yoya-ahga). To reach the first 
dhyana several preliminary practices are needed. 
These correspond to the first live constituents of 
yoaa. birst of all one has to keep precepts and 
rules {Hla) laid down by the Buddha {yama of 
the yogn-ahgas) ; secondly, to keep one’s body and 
mind pure and serene, living in solitary retirement 
away from the people, in a forest or a cave 
{niyama)^ and sitting cross-legged, always think¬ 
ing on a religious subject {dsana). There are 
several methods of preparatory meditation, ac¬ 
cording to the ability of the rneditater. We shall 
give a few examples. A quick-tempered novice 
should practise the meditation on love (Bali 
inetta-hiruiui-b^Ldvand), in which he is to regard 
all sentient beings as his parents or lirothers, 
desiring their happiness and welfare, as all the 
good he would seek for himself. A novice who 
needs concentration of attention should practise at I 
first the method of counting tlie number of his | 
inspirations and expirations (Bali dndpdna-satiy I 
corresponding to tlie prdndydma of the yoga-ahga). 
Another novice whose impure desire is hard 
to 8up[)ress should meditate on the impurity and 
impermanence of the liuman body (Bfili asuhJui- 
bhdvand). Another novice whose mind is stupid 
should practise self-culture by meditating on the 
Twelve Chains of Causation. In this way a 
Buddhist should give himself to some kind of 
meditation at the outset, d’en kasinas,^ ten anus^ 
sati* four or six anussatidtjiands* in fact, the 
proces.ses of the so-called karnrnadthdnas (analytic 
meditation), are all preparatory to the practice of 
the right dhydnas. 

4. Details of the four meditations.-—When one 
gets accustomed to a concentration of mind amount¬ 
ing to a suppressing of the senses, one gradually 
attains the state of ecstasy, which is often com¬ 
pared with the feelings of a debt Iieing paid off or 
of a prisoner being released (e.g. Sdmailna-sutta), 
Roughly speaking, this state of ecstasy is dhyana^ 
yet in it we have still four successive states, (a) 
The first dhydna is a state of joy and gl^ness born 
of seclusion, full of reflexion and investigation, the 
rneditater having s^arated himself from all sensu¬ 
ality and sin. (0) The second dhydna is a state of 
joy and gladness born of deep tranquillity, without 
reflexion and inve.stigation, the.se being suppres-sed; 
it is the tranquillizing of thought, the predominance 
of intuition, (c) In the third dhydna the rneditater 
is patient through gladness ami the destruction of 
paission, joyful and conscious, aware in his body of 
that delight which the Arhats announce, patient, 
recollecting, glad, (rf) The fourth rfAydna is purity 
of equanimity and recollection, without sorrow and 
without joy, by the destruction of previous glad- 

I Digha-nikdya, I. 86-38, 43-46; LcUita-vutara, ed. Mitra, 

a?Childers, t.v. It is a mystic mediUtion in which one re¬ 
duces the universe to any of the ten predominant ideas, viz. 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, blue, yellow, red, white, black. 

* Cbilders, $.v. ‘ Kainmatthlina.’ It is a remembrance of 
Buddha, dharma, xai^Kjha, precepts, gifts, gods, breaths, body, 

death, and nirviria. . j lu ,i,„ 

* Childers, h.ik It embraces recollections of Muddha, Hafinna. 
dhartnn. precepts, cifis. and irods. 


ness and grief, by the rejection of joy and the 
rejection of sorrow.^ 

Childers (p. UW) explains the four slates with reference to 
the process of meditation ‘ He concentrates his mind upon 
a single thought. Gradually his soul becomes filled witn a 
supernatural ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still reasons 
upon and invesliifates the subject chosen for contemplation ; 
this is the first;7iana. Still fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and investiga¬ 
tion, while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the 
second jhdna. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, he 
divests himself of ecstasy, and attains the third jhdna, which 
is a state of tranquil serenity. Lastly, he passes to the fourth 
jhdna, in which the mind, exalted and purified, is indifferent 
to all emotion, alike of pleasure and of pain.' 

This has been very conveniently summed up by P&li com¬ 
mentators as follows:—‘The first j/ia/ia is accompanied by re¬ 
flexion (vitakka), investigation (vichara), joy (intV), gladness 
{sukka), and attention (chittekaggatd) ; the second jndna is 
accompanied by joy, gladness, and attention ; the third j/idna 
is accompanied by gladness and attention ; the fourth jAdna is 
accompanied by indifference (upgifcAa).’ 

The four thus form jirogressive steps of medita¬ 
tion in which we can go up step by step. Each of 
the finst three is further divided into tliree orders 
—initial {paritta), medial {majjhirna), and final 
{panita) ; the fourth, dhydna alone is the im¬ 
movable state, free from all the eight troubles— 
inspiration, re.spiration, reflexion, investigation, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, and joy. 

The Ibiddhisi cosmological arrangement of Riipa- 
(world with form), divided into sixteen heavens, 
is maile to suit those w’ho have attained the four 
dhydnas, and who can freely enjoy the heavenly 
life either before or after deatli. The state of 
samadhi, resulting from each of the four dhydnas 
detcniiines one’s position in the heavens, which 
are generally assigned as follows :— 
Kupa-loka-heavens.^ 


First Dhyana 
heavens. 

Second Dhyana 
heavens. 

Third Dhyana 
heavens. 


P’ourth Dhyana 
heavens. 


-The aim of medita- 


1 . Brahma-pansajja devai 

2. Brahma-purohita ,, J 

3. M aha bran ma 

4. Barittabha 

6. Appanianabha 

6. Abliassarfi. 

7. Paritta-subhfl 

8. Appainana-subha 

9. Subha-kiiina 

10. Veliappliala 

11. Asanna-sattA 

12. Aviha 

13. Atappa 

14. Sudas.sA 

15. Sudassi 

16. Akanitthft 

5. The effect of meditation.- 
tion is the attainment of Arhat-sbip, perfect en¬ 
lightenment, which pos.sesses the following merits, 
(a) Extinction of desire {tanhd). The tickle thought 
and indulgence of physical power produce sin and 
illusion, which are the ctiief oostacles to the 
acquisition of Arhat-ship. The complete annihila¬ 
tion of sinful thought, i.e. the state of the fourth 
meditation, will lead to perfect enlightenment, 
the highest aim of the Buddhist. The first three 
dhydnas therefore belong to sekho (the first seven 
grades of the Holy Paths), while the fourth belongs 
only to an asekho, i.e. an Arbat. 

[0) Consolidation of knowledge {Mna-dassana). 
The practice of dhydna will naturally lead to the 
easy concentration of the mental faculties on a 
certain thought, and strengthen special functions 
proper to the consciousness. The right under¬ 
standing of the Four Noble Truths {ariya-sachcha), 
the cultivation of the four appn^nahhd,^ etc., can 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhisyn, London, IS99, pp. 175-176. 

a Buddhist cosmology assumes the existence of three heavenly 
worlds ; (1) Kdynadoka (world of love), consisting of six grades ; 
(2) Rupa-loka(workiof form), in sixteen grades ; and (3)Arupa- 
Cvka (world without form), in four grades. The last can be 
enjoved only by one who has reached Arhat-ship. See, further, 
art Cosmogony and Cosmolooy (Buddhist). 

■i Appaynanna is the unlimited exercise of the qualities of 
friendliness (meffn). compassion (kanixtd), goodwill (muditdX 
pf|uaiiiinity (upt'Uid). 
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be attained only by tlie practice of dhydna. 
Especially the all-iinportant appamahfldy which is 
common to Buddhism and the yoga philosophy, 
can be exercised only by the medium of dhydnas. 
In short, the attainment of knowledge cannot be 
perfectly accomplished, according to the Buddhist 
theory, without practice of meditation. 

(c) Acquisition of 8U[)erhuman faculties (iddM), 
There are six supernatural powers {abhinrld)y viz. 
various magical powers (iddhimdhd)t divine ear 
{dibbasota), divine eye idibbachakhu)^ knowledge of 
the thouLdit of others {parachittavijdnana)^ know¬ 
ledge of the former existences {pubbenivdsdmissati- 
ndna)t and knowledge which causes the destruction 
of human passion [dsavakkhayakara-fldna). These 
may be perfected by meditation. The YoginSy too, 
expect vibhuti (superhuman faculties) by means of 
meditation. 

(d) Enjoyment of the peace of dhydna. Medita¬ 
tion gives the tranquillity of rest. The dying 
Buddha is said to have sunk in meditation and 

f )aased all its steps forward and backward, till at 
ast he reposed at tlie fourth meditation, and then 
went into the Great Decease {Parinibbdna).^ 
Dhydna is practised by one witli the purpose of 
culitiv^ating oneself, but at the same time with the 
aim of reposing oneself in peace, utilizing the result 
of it. Therefore it is sometimes called the * practice 
of great enjoyment’ (cf. Brahinnvihdra). 

6 . Development of the idea of meditation. 
Dhydna in primitive Buddhism is a means of 
attaining samddhi. In the MahSyana school its 
scope has been very much widened. The dhydna- 
pdramitd, the fifth of the six pdramdds (perfections) 
13 only the way for the Bodhisattvas or Mah.ayari- 
ists, but not for an Arhat or Ilinayanist. One of 
Nfigarjuna’s works^ enumerates sixteen kinds of 
dhydna confined to Bodhisattvas. Asafiga’s Yoga- 
chdrabhumi mentions nine dhijdnaSy and again 
subdivides them into thirty-nine.* Further, in the 
Lahkdvatdra sfttra (cli. 2), dhydna is divided into 
four: (1) hdldpichdrikay ‘practised by ordinary 
persons’; (2) arihapravicJutyay ‘contemplating of 
objects’; (3) tathatdlamhanay ‘meditating on 
Truth’; (4) tathdgatay ‘meditation of Bu<l<llia.’ 
The four dhydnas of primitive Buddhism as well as 
those of the Yogins are all included in the first 
category, the remaining three being a development 
in the Mahayana schools. 

The ideal of early Buddhism is the equilibrium 
of morals {Hla)y meditation {dhydna)y and know¬ 
ledge {praj/ld) ; but in later Buddliism the balance 
was not supposed to be an important feature for a 
Buddhist, and meditation came to have more 
weight than the other two factors, until in China 
and Japan there arose a sect, the Zen (Japanese 
for dhydna)y in which it is the most essential part 
of the entire teaching. This sect luis been gaining 
ground more and more, especially among the upper 
classes. See art. Zen. 

Litbratdrk.—T he literature has been indicated throu((hout 
the article. M. ANESAKI and J. TaKAKUSU. 

piGAMBARAS.—The Digambaras, also called 
Digvasanas, form one of the two branches of the 
Jains. The name, lit. = ‘ clothed in the quarters 
of the sky,’ designates them as naked monks, 
in contraaistinctiiHi to the monks of the other 
branch of the Jains, the ^vetambaras, who wear 
white clothes. There is very little difierence be¬ 
tween these two branches as regards the creed ; 
indeed, one of the most authoritative books of 
the Digambaras, the TnJf nirthadhigama Sufnt by 
Uniasvati, is also one of the standard books of the 
^vetaml)aras, and its author most probably was a 
6vetaml>ara. 

1 (’f Warren, nnddhiirm, Camb., Maws., 18P0, p. 109f. 

5 Niuijio, no. 1181. * Jb., no. 1170, ch. 43. ' 


The peculiar tenets of the Digambaras are the 
following. (1) Perfect saints {kevalins)y such as 
the Tirthakaras, live without food. (2) The em¬ 
bryo of MahSvira, the last Tirthakara, was not 
removed from ^e womb of Devanandft to that of 
Trl^alft, as the Svetambaras contend. (3) A monk 
who owns any property, e.g. wears clothes, cannot 
reach Nirvana. (4) No woman can reach Nirvana. 
Though, therefore, the difference in matters of 
belief between the two sects is, from our point 
of view, rather trifling, still the division between 
them is very marked. The following points deserve 
to be specially noticed. The Digambaras disown 
the canonical books of the Svetambaras, and con¬ 
tend that they have gradually been lost during 
the first centuries after the Nirvana of Mahavira ; 
accordingly they have no canonical books of their 
own. In consequence of their having, in early 
times, separated from the other sect ana developed 
independently of it, the Digambaras have an 
eccle-siastical as well as a literary history of their 
own, and have religious ceremonies, especially 
with regard to the laity, which differ from those 
of their rivals. 

As regards the origin of the Digjimbara sect, it 
is ascribed by the Svetambaras to Sivabhilti, who 
started the heretical sect of the ‘Botikas’ in 609 
after the Nirvana, or A.D. 83. This report is denied 
by the Digambaras ; they maintain tliat they have 
preserved the original practice.s, but that, under 
the eighth successor of Mahavira, Bhadrabahu, a 
sect with laxer principles arose ; and that this 
sect, which was called that of the Ardhaphalakas, 
developed 136 years after Vikrama, or A.D. 80, into 
the present sect of Svetambaras (ZDMG xxxviii. 
[1884] 7 ff.). 

The Digambaras are most numerous in Southern 
India, where they must have held an important 
position in the early centuries of our era; for in 
the literature of tlie Dravidian people the influence 
of Jainism is admitted by the specialists. It may 
be mentioned that the Digambaras have an exten¬ 
sive literature of their own, chiefly in Sanskrit, 
which goes back to a greater antiquity than that 
of the ^vetilrnbaras, if we except the canonical 
books of the latter. For further details, the rea<ier 
3 referred to the art. Jainism. H. Jacobi. 

DINKA.— I. Geographical distribution and 
organization.—The Dinka are a congeries of in¬ 
dependent tribes spread over a vast area, stretch¬ 
ing from Kenk in the north (scarcely 3U0 miles 
.south of Khartum) to within 100 miles of Gondo- 
koro, and reaching many miles to the west in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal Province. All these tribes call 
them.sclves Jieng or Jengey corrupted by the Arabs 
into Dinka ; but no Dinka nation has arisen, for 
the tribes have never recognized a supreme chief, 
as do their neighbours the Shilluk, nor have they 
ever been united under a military despot, as the 
Zulus were united under Chaka. They ditter in 
manners and customs and even in physique, and 
are often at war with one another. One of the 
most obvious distinctions in habits is between the 
relatively powerful cattle-owning Dinka and the 
small and comparativeljr poor tribes who have no 
cattle and scarcely cultivate the ground, but live 
'n the marslies in the neighbourhood of the Sudd, 
and depend largely for their su.stenance on fishing 
and hippopotamus-hunting. Their villages, gene¬ 
rally dirty and evil-smelling, are built on ground 
which rises but little above the reed-covered sur- 
Mce of the country. Tlie members of these T)oor 
ribes call themselves Moin Tain, i.e, ‘ T’airi 
)eo]de,’ tain meaning a piece of dry ground in the 
iiidst of the marshes ; and, although many quite 
listinct tribes live in the marshes and lead the life 
tlii.s habitat entails, their (tattle-owning neighbours 
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Hpeak of them all as Moin Tain, just as they 8T>eak 
ot themselves by their tribal names, e.g. A‘w Bor 
Aliab, and Shish.^ ^ ’ ’ 

Ai there haa been room for considerable modification in the 
development of those common ideas which lie at the root of the 
social organization and religious beliefs of all Dinka, the writer 
of the present article indicates the source from which his infor¬ 
mation woe obtained, whenever there is any probability tliat a 
(!Ustoro is not universal among them. The information is derived 
principally from members of the following tribes : 0)the Sbish 
living near Shainbe In the region of the Sudd ; and (2) the Bor 
Diiika and the Chiro and Ngong Nyang tribes of the Moin Tain 
living some 20 to 30 miles to the south of the Sudd. He has 
also nod the opportunity of discussing various matters with 
some very Intelligent Niel Dinka from the neighbourhood of 
the Khor Adar^ near Melut, north of Kodok ; with the Nok 
Dinka of the neighbourhorxl of Lake No ; and with some Agar 
Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal Province serving in the Xth 
Sudanese Battalion. 

Each community is largely autonomous, under 
tlie leadership of a chief or headman {bain), who, 
though primarily a spiritual ruler, controls the 
village with tlie help of the elders. The actual 
authority exerted by the bain varies enormously ; 
in many communities he is little more than the 
local magician, but in one community in eaeli tribe 
he is the hereditary min-maker, the most import¬ 
ant man in the tribe, who is consulted and deferred 
to on every occasion, nrel whose wisli is law. 
Except among the Tain tribes, cattle form the 
economic basis of Dinka society ; they are the 
currency in which bride-price and blood-line.s are 
paid ; and the desire to acipnre a nei}:ht)our’.s herds 
\A the common cause of those inter tribal raids 
which constitute Dinka warfare. 

2 . Toteraism.—The Dinka tribes are divided into 
a number of exogamous clans which the Bor Dinka 
call uf, the Tain and Aliab gol, and the Sliish deb. 
The meanings of those words cannot he discussed 
here, though it is signiticant tliat among the cattle¬ 
owning tril>es these same terms are also used for 
the cattle kraals of tlieir clans. The Dinka are 
totemistic, and the large majority of tlieir clans 
speak of certain animats as their ‘ ancestors,* kwar 
l>eing the word used by the Tain tribes. Usually 
the kwar has nothing to do with a niiin’s personal 
name (one man whose name signified hyama had a 
crocodile as his kwar), but, in the wonfs of one of 
the writer’s Tain informants, it is the ‘animal who 
is the spirit {jok) of the clan {gol),* Further, ruai, 
the ordinaiw word meaning ‘ related,’ is used when 
speaking of the bond between a man and his kwar, 
i.e. they are ruai, ‘ relatives.’ No man injures his 
kwar animal, but all resiiect it in various ways. 
S()nietinie.s the kwar is a plant, as among 8om< 
Agar and Shish clans, who treat the totem plan 
with much the same reverence as is commonly 
shown to the totem animal. Besides these fairly 
typical totem ancestors, there are clans whose 
totems {kwar) do not belong to the animal kingdom: 
t hus the Mai clan of the Bor Dinka liave tire as 
their totem, and in this case there is no story ol 
direct descent from fire. Certain clans have a£ 
kioar heroes to whom more than human wisdom is 
attributed, or who came among them under cir 
cumstances that betoken that they are super 
human. The clans are usually designated by tin 
name of their (reputed) first human ancestor 
comparatively few are spoken of by the name o: 
their animal, though there is a Niel (snake) clan 
and even a Niel tribe, in the neighbourhood of th( 
Khor Adar Dinka. 

1 The writer takes this opportunity of expressing his thank 
to the Rev. Archibald Shaw, in charge of the C.M.S. stapon ai 
Malek, for his invaluable help among the Tain and Bor Dmka, 
whose language he 8|)eak8 fluently ; to him he is indebted foi 
the translation of the majority of the Dinka words and phrases 
in this article. No attempt has been made to do more than to 
reproduce very roughly the sound of the Dinka words. In pro 
nouncing c and j a Dinka presses the tip of his tongiie into thi 
gap left by the removal of his lower incisor teeth, and it seemi 
doubtful whether there is a true t sound in Dinka, so tha 
‘ Shish' might be written (probably with a nearer approach t< 
accuracy) ‘ Chich ’ or * Twich.’ 
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Most of the Dinka clans whose kwar is an animal 
erive their origin from a man horn as one of 
.wins, his fellow-tAvin being an animal of the 
pecies which is the totem of the clan. Sometimes 
lie a.ssociation is not quite so close, in which case 
he totem animal usually lays certain commands 
qiGri one of the members of the clan, offering in 
eturn certain })rivilegcs. Commands and privileges 
.like show tlie clo.se relationship existing between 
he animal and the man to whom he speaks, who 
3 traditionally looked upon as the ancestor of the 
•Ian. Aitliough cliildren take tlieir father’s totem, 
hey respect their mother’s totem animal or plant, 
nd an animal mny be avoided tor several genera- 
lons for this reason. Thus, a man whose paternal 
randmother had the poisonous snake anong as 
otem said that, if le saw any one kill a snake of 
lis species, he would bury it, hcirause it was the 
ot liis fat lier’s motlior. Furtlier, it is cus- 
oinary for mei and women to avoid eating their 
nonses' (otem animal. 

The followb g infoi mation concerning the origin 
f their totf is was obtained from men of the 
Mgong Nyang tribe. It will he noted that the 
Ians ire not called by the name of their totem 
.nimnl, ait by that of their legendai*y human 
oiind.-r. 

n’ot fi Mariak ,—Tins clan has as totem the snake {niel). IjOng 
go a snake came into the hut of a man named Mariak, and 
here gave birth to its young. The snake spoke to Mariak, tell- 
g him not to hurt it or its children ; ‘If you see a man hurt 
ne of my children, tie the mo\iruing hand ot palm-leaf round 
'Our head.’ Another informant who belongs to this clan said 
hat his snake would l ome into his hut at night and talk to 
aim. He declared that this did not occur in a dream, hut that 
he snake really entered his hut, and he offered it boiled fish 
>r hippopotamus meat, turning this out on the floor of the hut 
'or the snake to eat. He said that he occasionally sacrificed a 
goat to his snake and made offerings of goats’ milk. Another 
Ngong Nyang man gave the following account of his conduct 
towanis snakes o! tlie aro species, his mother’s U)iein animal. 

If he saw one of these snakes in the forest, he would sprinkle 
duHi on its back, for otherwise the snake might upbraid him for 
lack of friendliness. If the snake were angry and tried to bite 
him, dust sprinkled on its back would pro])itiate it; hut, if he 
could not appease it and it hit him, he and the snake would 
both die. If the snake bit a man of a strange clan, the man 
would die, hut not the snake, for the snake and the folk of 
foreign clans are not related (nuii). His children show the 
same reverence for this snake as he does, and so also do all 
descendants of one Nyal, with whom the snake first made 
friemls. Nyal was sleeping in his hut when a snake (aro) crept 
in, and, seeing him sleeping, Rlipy>ed in between his body and 
the ground for warmth. Nyal woke un, but the snake did him 
no harm. Then Nyal took some fat ana put it upon the snake’s 
tongue, which so pleased it that it stayed in the hut many days. 
Nyal fetched a tiet (on whom see below, § 4), and ‘ the snake 
went into the throat of the tiet,’ and said : ‘ I do not desire any 
evil; do you give me fat like this, and I shall be w'ell plea.sed.’ 

Gol Akun Chang Jurkwait. —Akhn Chang Jiirkwait was the 
name of the hoy horn to one Nyanajok Alfirjok os one of twins, 
his fcllow'-twin being an elephant. The boy was brought up in 
the village in the usual way, but the elephant was turned loose 
in the jungle. 

Ool i Lvel has the crocodile for totem. Long ago Luel found 
the eggs of a cro<iodile ; he put them in his canoe, and, when he 
reached home, buried them under the floor of hia hut. One 
night, as the eggs were on the point of hatching, the old 
crocodile came and scratched them up, and then led the young 
to the river. Before leaving the hut, the crocodile said to 
Luel: ‘Do not hurt us, and we will not hurt you. Wear 
mourning on your head and stomach for the crocodile, if any of 
you see another man kill one.’ A man of this clan will not hesi¬ 
tate to swim in the river even at night, for the crocodiles will 
not hurt him. 

Gol i Yukwal i Lukab i Lerkwi has the hippopotamus as 
totem. 

Gol i Yichol has the lion as totem, the founder of this clan 
having been the twin-brother of a lion. One Choi, a man who 
lives in Yelakort village, belongs to this clan. When others 
have to barricade themselves in their houses, he can sleep out 
in the open. When a lion kills game, it calls to Choi at night, 
who goes out next morning and finds the meat; and, when he 
kills a hippopotamus, he leaves some of the meat in the forest 
lor the lions. If Choi were not of the party, no one would 
touch a lion’s kill, for to do this would offend the lion, who 
would then attack them ; but, if Choi were with them, no one 
would hesitate to take the meat. If a lion suffered from a 
splinter of hone or portion of gristle becoming wedged between 
its teeth, it would roar round the hut in w'hich Choi lay, until 
he came out and removed the source of its discomfort. 

Similar beliefs occur among other Dinka tribes. The Ramha 
clan of the Niel tribe derives its name from that of an ancestoi 
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who w»« born m one of twins, his fellow being a snake called 
Gor. Gor was placed in a large pot of water, but he soon died ; 
80 a bullock was killed, and the body of Gor was prepared for 
burial by being smeared with dung and wrapped in the skin of 
the sacrifice. This was at Anako, where there is still a shrine 
to which sick people go in order to sacrifice. A Shiah man 
having as totem the poisonous snake anong said that, though 
this snake might bite him, the wound would give him little 
trouble, and he would certainly not die, as would men of other 
dans. 

The Niel Dinka have a number of stories con¬ 
cerning animal ancestors which refer to a time 
wlieri animals and men who had long been associ¬ 
ated together in groups began to separate. When 
each class began to go its own way, it wa.s thought 
w^ell that men should know which animals had been 
their particular friends. 

One of these stories relaties that once, long ago, a woman lay 
sleeping, when a hytena ran up and leapt over her. Some of 
her people wanted to kill the animal, but others restrained 
them, saving that it was there for some wise purpose. When 
her child—a boy—was born, he limped like a hya3na, so he was 
named Den, which is one of the names of the hy»na, and his 
descendants have the hyaena as their totem animal. 

According to the Niel, all Dinka recognize two 
kinds of lions, viz. man-eaters, which are not con¬ 
sidered relations even b^ men of the lion totem ; 
and a cattle-eating variety, which the lion men 
believe to he of one blood w'ith themselves. The 
lion people occasionally feed the cattle-killing 
lions. They kill a sheep and cut it into joints, 
which are placed upon an old bullock skin, taken a 
little distance from the villa^^e, and left there. 
The clansmen pray that the lions may come and 
eat; but, if the food has not been taken after a few 
hours, it is eaten by the men themselves. Man- 
eaters are killed without scruple, when opportunity 
occurs. Fox men feed their totem animal, throw¬ 
ing down fragments of meat on the outskirts of the 
village; and hyauia men treat hyamas in the same 
way. It is said that formerly it was a common 
practice to expose pieces of meat W'here the totem 
animals could find them, and that sacrifices were 
offered to them ; the.se customs, however, seem 
to be observed no longer, though it is alleged that 
the^ might still be performed in times of great 
difficulty and danger. 

The writer has no record of plant totems among 
the Tain Dinka, hut there is a tree called rwa/, 
hearing fruit supposed to resemble a woman’s 
breast (the Sudanese Arabs call it Ahu shutur for 
this reason). Among the Agar and Shish Dinka 
this tree is considered an ancestor, and is treated 
with the respect shown to other totems. Two 
Agar men, whose mothers had rual as their totem, 
would neither come into any contact with the tree 
nor use its fruit as a ball, os other clans would do. 
If they disregarded this prohibition, their eyes 
would become inflamed. Among the Shish Dinka 
there is a clan, or perhaps a family, which claims 
descent from a girl who was twin to a gourd plant. 
Its members do not care to drink from a newly 
made gourd-vessel, and apparently do not grow 
gourds, or, if they grow them at all, do so sparingly. 

The account g^ven above, of the reciprocal favours conferred 
by lions and by Choi of the lion clan, raises the (question whether 
all folk of this clan possess the powers exercised by Choi and 
enjoy the same privileges. The writer was not able to investi¬ 
gate this matter among the Tain Dinka, but some Niel Dinka 
gave the fullest details of how they would leave flesh in the 
jungle for their carnivorous totem animals, without receiving 
any corresponding favours from the latter. This suggests that 
Choi was regarded as possessing certain powers not shared by 
all his clansmen, an idea which is strengthened by information 
given by some A^ar Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal, one of 
whom said that his totem (which he called an ancestor) was a 
small bird, arnur, which damages the com crop. No doubt 
amur is one of the small birds called dura-birds in the Sudan, 
thousands of which infest the corn fields, where they do much 
damage. When these birds Vjecome dangerous to the unripe 
crop, the informant’s grandfather would take a head of dura, 
some porridge made from the old crop, and two sheep, one 
black, the other white. The white sheep was killed and the 
meat given to the men of other clans; the black sheep was 
thrown into the river with the porridge and the unripe head of | 
dura. Although the sheep was not tied up, it was said to sink ' 


immediately, for the ‘river peopletook It. The man who 
makes the porridge does not taste it, nor does he eat of the flesh 
of the sheep given to the other clans. This ceremony prevents 
the birds from injuring the crop. It is performed by one man 
only, who is head of the clan, and who would teach the pro¬ 
cedure to one of his sons, or perhaps to a brother. 

Among the Dinka living in the neighbourhood 
of the Khor Adar there are certain clans which do 
not trace their descent to an animal, but to a 
human being possessed of super-human or non¬ 
human qualities. 

Long ago, men and women of the ‘ river people' would some¬ 
times come out of the river, marry, and settle down in the 
neighbouring villages. The description of the coming to land of 
one of the ‘ river people’ is curiously like the birth of a child ; 
the river becomes agitated, and the waters rise up around a 
human being whose umbilicus is Joined by a cord to a flat object 
beneath the water. The cord is cut, and bullocks are killed and 
thrown whole into the river; then the river man or woman is 
brought, with more sacrifices, to the village. Their descendants 
should sacrifice on the bank, throwing a five cow into the river, 
after giving it a pot of milk to drink, into which the old ana 
important men of the clan have spat. At the present day the 
men of the Faiyer clan of the Derijol tribe, who trace their 
descent from a river man, do no more than throw the head and 
bowels of a bullock into the river, cooking the meat and eating 
it themselves. 

The Boweng clan of the Niel Dinka appear to 
have the river for their totem. 

Long ago a party coming to the river saw a beautiful girl 
called Alek borne up by the water and carried on to the bank. 
She accompanied them to the village, but, when they tried to 
touch her, she became liquid as water ; so, taking bullocks and 
cows, the villagers escorted her back to the river, where they 
sacrificed the cattle. As they did this, the girl disappeared 
into the river, taking a calf with her. At the end of the rains, 
the l^weng clan still take a cow and her calf and a bullock, and 
kill the latter on the river bank, w’hile the cow and calf are 
thrown alive into the river, which takes them away, so that they 
are never seen again. 

There is some evidence that, when a clan is par¬ 
ticularly stron^j in a given locality, its rnernDers 
tend to forget Uiat their totem is hut one among 
many, so that they may show annoyance if other 
folk do not treat it with respect. 

The Shish in the neighbourhood of Shambe said that the first 
people to settle there were snake men, and that for some time 
they formed the majority. After a time the crocodile clan be¬ 
came powerful, and, because its members killed and ate snakes, 
the men of the now’ weakened snake clan left the country and 
went to live among a group of Aliab Dinka, where they were 
free from the horrible odour of cooked snake’s flesh. More 
recently a Shish family, belonging to a clan that does not eat 
the fish shur, left their own tribe and went to live at a place 
called Dot, among a group of lior Dinka who also respect this 
fish. 

Besides these clans with more or less typical 
animal ancestors (totem.s), certain group.s of people, 
often larger than a clan, revere particular objects 
which they also speak of as their ‘ ancestor.^ A 
stone called Madwich, which the Tain say fell from 
the sky within the past twenty years, is an example 
of this. The group that reveres Madwich is smaller 
than a clan, for its cult appears to be limited to 
members of a part of the Pariak clan (of one of the 
Tain tribes), whose totem is the snake {niel}. 

A youth of about twenty, who was named Madwich after the 
meteorite, said that his father sacrificed many oxen when the 
stone fell, though the rest of the village did not concern them¬ 
selves so deeply, and that at the present time his family alone 
pay constant attention to Madwich. The stone, which is now 
at Pariak village, fell before his birth, but after that of his elder 
brother. When it fell, ‘every one,’ including his parents and 
even the do^s, except hla elder brother, became muot. This 
word is applied to the possession of a tiet by a spirit; perhaps 
it has a slightly different meaning in this instance ; at any rate, 
the fact that the Informant’s elder brother did not become 
muol was taken to show that he was ‘a child of the stone.’ 
When the stone fell, a few men and many cattle died of a 
disease called abut puo (lit ‘ swelling of the heart ’), which was 
considered to be due to the jok, and sacrifices were offered In 
the usual way. The coming of the meteorite Madwich is said 
to have been prophesied by a tiet called Jalang, who was killed 
during an Arab raid ; and the stone itself was thought to have 
the powers and attributes of an animal ancestor. Thus it mivht 
make men ill in order that a sacrifice might be offered, and it 
would communicate its wishes through a tiet in the usual way, 
asking that a bullock should be killed. 

Another meteorite, said to have been found near the Tain 
village of Agho, is called Dek, and is regarded as the ‘ancestor’ 
of the two dans Jakchir and Chulil living in the village, whence 
have sprung settlements which in turn have given rise to other 

1 On the river people, see, further, pp. 710^, 711*, 
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Tillages, the inhabitant* of which together constitute the Chiro 
tribe. All the Ohiro clan revere Dek, though their members 
have animal totems of the usual Dinka type. 

Some of the Bor Dinka speak of Lerpiu as their 
Icwar ; but this is an example which is very far 
from typical, for Lerpiu is both a spear which fell 
from the sky six generations ago, and a spirit im¬ 
manent in every rain-maker of the Bor tribe, and is 
one of the most powerful of their jok (see below, 
§ 4). It is clear that Lerpiu is not homologous 
with the ordinary Dinka totems ; in his spear form 
he corresponds with the meteorite Madwich. His 
adherents, the family in whose succeeding genera¬ 
tions he is immanent, have the elephant as their 
totem. 

Finally, there is evidence that, apart from 
meteorites and other unusual kwar^ some of the 
clans of the Tain Dinka have, or had, more than 
one totem. 

The member* of the Chiro, Ngong Nyang, and Pariak tribe* 
consider the fish rechol an ancestor, telling the usual story that 
their ancestor was born as a twin of the fish, the latter being 
taken to the river, where he instructed mankind that, in spite 
of the relationship existing between them, they might catch 
and eat his descendants. There can he no doubt that the rela¬ 
tionship still acknowledged as existing between the fish and the 
members of these tribes is but the shadow of the normal toteinic 
relationship that formerly existed ; nevertheles* the rings that 
Apuot threw into the river (see below) indicate that, shadowy 
as the relationship is. It i* not utterly ignored in practice. 

It will be noted that all these examples of un¬ 
usual ‘ancestors’ are said to have fallen from the 
skies. The absence of stone in the Dinka country 
(perhaps this applies only to those tribes living 
near the Nile) would easily lead (he Dinka to .seek 
a supernatural origin for any fragments they might 
find, while tlie importance of rain and the rever¬ 
ence they pay to Dengdit who is above, as well as 
tlie striking appearance of a falling star, could 
scarcely fail to suL^'est to them tliat so strange an 
object had come from the skies. Once thi.s view 
is entertained, it is but natural that the marvellous 
objects should be spoken of by the most holy term 
known, namely that applied to the revered animal 
ancestors of the tribe. 

3. The worship of Dengdit.—The Dinka are a 
deeply religious people. They worship a high god, 
Dengdit, lit. ‘Great Rain,’ sometimes called Nya- 
lich, and a host of ancestral spirits called yo/t. The 
name Nyalich is the locative of a word meaning 
‘above,’ and, literally translated, signilies ‘in the 
al>ove.’ It is not used, however, except as a 
synonym for Dengdit, and the common beginning 
of the prayers of the Tain and Bor Dinka is Nya¬ 
lich ko kivar^ ‘ God and our ancestors. ’ This phrase 
indicates the two main elements of their religious 
faith and their relative importance, for there is no 
doubt that Dengdit (Nyalich) is greater than the 
ok. It was he who created the world, and estab- 
ished the order of things, and it is he who sends 
the rain from the ‘rain-place’ above, which is 
especially his home. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
affairs of life theyoA; are appealed to far more than 
Dengdit, and in some cases in which the appeal is 
nominally made to Dengdit, its form seems to imply 
that he nas been confused with the jok. Among 
the Tain tribes there is a word ram or aram whicn 
is called out to the new moon, and seems to be an 
expression of greeting or praise, or perhaps is used 
to deprecate anger. 1 . r 

It will be convenient to consider the worship of 
Dengdit and the cult of the jok separately, though 
it must be realized that they constantly touch, and 
even overlap, each other. The Southern Dinka (to 
whom the following specially refers) do not app^r 
to use set forms of prayer, but seem to ask in ordi¬ 
nary simple sentences that their immediate want 
may be granted. They also have a number of hymns 
which are sung when an ox is slaughtered to avert 
drought or sickness ; but, as Mr. Shaw informed the 
writer, men sing them when doing light work, and 


lately during a severe thunderstorm every one 
joined in lustily to appease the elements. Tliey 
also burst into one of these songs when bidding 
farewell to the Sirdar who visited them recently. 
The following songs collected and translated by 
Mr. Shaw were composed by the tiet Wal of Bang 
village, who asserts that his spirit is Deng, i.e. 
Dengdit (see below, § 4). It must be noted that in 
Dinka hymns Dengdit habitually speaks of men as 
ants {aichuk). 

Deng Wa ka loin te lar ror 

Deng Wa ka loin te lar ror 

Bainh achi a lalech 

Mtika Wa apuoth a muk we lienkipa 

MuJea Deng apuoth a intik we lienku’a. 

‘ Father Rain fall* into a solitary nlace. 

Father Rain (all* into a solitary place. 

The Lord wa* In untrodden ground. 

Hold the Father well, He holds our few souls. 

Hold the Rain well, He holds our few soul*.’ 

In a variant of this hymn ‘Creator’ is substi¬ 
tuted for ‘ Rain ’ in the second and fourth lines. 
In the next two hymns it is clearly the (Ilreator 
who speaks. 

Aichtt ngdta gau gut ko thain ye thar 
Aichungdia gau gut ko thain ye thar 
fJhn gwobdia ye ran 
Cha gwobdia yen e nhyur e gau-o. 

‘ My ant hoes the marsh grass and rest* hand on hip. 
My ant hoe* the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 
Have I not given of my substance to man ? 

Have I not given of my substance to the spike* of the 
marsh grass, alas ! * 

Te yenga bi dol t 

V’aichung e wnng k'aichung e tie 
Yenga bi nong bai f 
Man aichung nhom 
Ye yenga bi dol f 

Y 'aichung e xcang k’aichung e rie 
Aichuok a lo ne Deng nhom 
Ko bainh e rec aktn tuol 
Chaviku yai 

Baiuhdan e rab aken tuol 
Chainku yai. 

* Who will laugh ? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat (i.e. the Cattle 
Dinka and the Tain Dinka). 

Who will possess a homestead ? 

Unite the ants to a head. 

Who will laugh? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat. 

The ants have gone to Rain (as their) head 
And the Fish-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship. 

Our Dura-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship.’ 

The majority of Dinka have no legends of the 
origin of Dengdit, hut they say that long ago he 
became angry with his wife Abuk, and in hia 
wrath sent the bird atoich to sever the path be¬ 
tween heaven and earth which had existed till 
then. In this account, as well as in one obtained 
by Major S. Lyle Cummins from the Nok Dinka 
01 the Bahr el-Ghazal Province [JAI y.x\\y. [1904] 
157-158), Dengdit figures as a god, without begin¬ 
ning and with no expected end ; but among the 
Nicl Dinka lie appears as a less remote being who 
at one time ruled his tribe in human guise, and so 
approximates to the superhuman ancestors de- 
senbed in the section on totemism (above, § 2). The 
Adero clan of the Niel Dinka have the rain (deng) 
as their totem, the reason being given as follows : 

Tho first ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky as a 
young woman pregnant with her first child. The people 
reverentially formed a circle round her. killed bullocks, and 
then rubbed her from head to foot with the belly fat. Next 
they built a hut for her, but were so frightened that it was not 
like other iukl, for the door was omitted, or in some other way 
it was made difficult for her to leave it. In about a month her 
child was born, yet no one came to help her. Then she called 
to the people, who brought one white cow, one spotted cow, 
and one bullock : she told them to sacrifice these and then to 
come back to her. They found her nursing a marvellous babe 
with teeth like an adult, and whose tears were blood. Tlien the 
mother said to them : ‘This is your bain, look after him well, 
for I can stay with you no longer.’ As she spoke, the rain came 
down in torrents, and therefore the boy was called Deng (Rain) 
or Dengdit (Great Rain). He ruled them for a long time, and, 
when he was very old, disappeared in a great storm. 
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Oflerings are made to Dengdit at certain shrines 
—perhaps they ini^^lit l)e ealleil temples—which 
seem to be scattered all over the Diiika territory. 
Most Uinka tribes have one shrine in their territory, 
and this is certainly the case among the Shish and 
Agar. Probably these diller little in appearance 
from the shrine of Lerpiu served by Hiyordit (see 
below, § 5 ). It is true that neither Shish nor Agar 
made any mention of the existence of an akui bush 
near the shrine, but perhaps too much stress should 
not be laid on this negative evidence, and a photo- 
graj)h of the great shrine at Luang Deng shows 
that this consists of three ordinary looking tukl. 
According to the Agar informants, one bain at 
Liiong Ajok near Kumbek is in charge of a hut 
bigger than an ordinary tukl which is surrounded 
by a fence. This is called luak (not to be confused 
with a cattle luak ); it is not a tomb, nor has any 
one been buried near it. The door is always .shut, 
and may not \>e opene<l even by the bam (the high 
priest of the shrine and the rain-maker of the tribe) 
unless a sacrifice is made and milk is spilt in front 
of the door. Jn the shrine at Luong Ajok there 
are stools of copper and brass, shields, spears, 
sticks of rliinoceros horn, and a number of clay 
)ots. All these things belong to Dengdit, who 
ong ago came to earth bringing them with him. 
One morning the people found the luak built, and 
the stools and other things inside it, and decided 
that Dengdit alone could have done this, and that 
it was his place. Dengdit still lives in this shrine. 
The Shish .say that there is a hut called luak sacred 
to Dengdit at Laii, within which are certain .sacred 
spears and an iron rod, and a pot full of oil hangs 
from the roof; Dengdit is always there. The great 
ancestral rain-making ceremony of each tribe takes 
place at one of these shrines, as does the harvest 
ceremony held after the cutting of the dura ; here, 
too, the Agar install their new" rain-maker. 

The shrine Luang: Deng' is one of the holiest existing 
atiiong the Dinka, who visit it in large numbers. One of the 
three tukl is the house of Denydit, The door is always kept 
sliut, its guardians being certain men (and women?) who are 
regarded as being especially the servants of Dengdit. Onl}' 
they may enter the shrine, but a man desirous of offspring 
may take cattle and offer them to Dengdit, asking that the 
desire of his heart may be granted. The door of the shrine is 
opened when one of the animals brought for Dengdit is 
slaughtered, and, looking In through the doorway, the wor¬ 
shipper sees in the darkness of the shrine, in spirit form, the 
shifting sliapes of men and animals and even of abstract qualities 
—happiness, hunger, satisfaction, cattle-sickness—and among 
them he may see the eyes and umbilicus of a man. No sacrifice 
is macie until Dengdit has sent a dream to the keeper of the 
shrine instructing him to accept the offering, so that worshippers 
are nearly always kept waiting for a few days. It is very rare 
for a sacrifice to be refused ; but, if a man be dismissed without 
being allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the worshipper approaches, he is accompanied 
by two servants of the shrine, one on either side, A spear 
specially kept for the pur^iose is used for killing the victim, and 
the spirit of the animal goes to join the other spirits in the 
shrine.2 Before the worshipper leaves the shrine, one of the 
servants of Dengdit takes dust from the holy precincts, and, 
raixinj^ it with oil, rubs it over the body of the worshipper. 
Sometimes a material object such as a spear may be given to the 
man as a sign of favovir and a guarantee that he will obtain his 
wish. Offerings such as pieces of tobacco may be thrown upon 
a low mound of ashes which has arisen in front of the shrine 
from the cooking of many sacrifices. The contents of the large 
intestine of the victim are scattered about and over this mound, 
and near it the worshippers thrust the branch of a tree called 
akoch into the grouno. It did not appear that any attention 
was paid to the fate of this branch, tnough it was said that it 
might take root and grow. 

Among the Shish, certain men who lived long 
ago were spoken of as ‘the sons of Dengdit, 
though this expression must not be considered to 
imply any physical relationship ; it seems that the 

' According to prevailing views, this shrine is situated in Nuer 
territory, though it was formerly held by Dinks, and there are 
Dinka priests at the shrine. The writer believes the distinction 
drawn between Dinka and Nuer to be erroneous, and that the 
Nuer are simply a tribe of Dinka differing no more from other 
admittedly Dinka tribes than these do among themselves. 

2 In answer to a question it was said that, if a man died near 
a shrine, his spirit would go there, but not if he died far off. 


Shi.sh considered tlie.se ‘ .sons ’ as spirits who came 
from above to po.ssess certain men who became 
known by tbeir names—Walkerijok, Maju.sli, 
Mabor, and Malan. Ka(;h of them is regarded a.s 
the ance.stor of one of the Shisli elans and ba.s 
become a powerfulyo/i: of the usual type (for wor- 
.ship at their graves, .see § 4 ). 

4 . The worship of the dead. — Every human 
being ha.s within (dm two souls. The aticpy which 
leaves the body in sleep and whose wanderings are 
the common source of dreams, resemble.s, or per¬ 
haps may take the form of, the shadow. The 
second ‘ soul ’ is by no means so well defined as the 
atiep ; it is sometimes called f'ol, and .sometimes 
wn. The writer could not learn anything definite 
about the rol during life ; it may be connected with 
the vegetative functions of the body, but after 
death it remains with the body in the grave. In 
this article it is the atiep that is meant whenever 
the word ‘spirit’ is used to refer to the spirit of a 
dead man. The atiep of a father, mother, or an¬ 
cestor may at any time ask for food in a dream. 
A man will then take dura flour and ndx it with 
fat in a little pot which he phice.s in a corner of 
his hut, where it is left until the evening, when he 
may eat it or even share it wdth any one belonging 
to Ids clan, but wdtli no one else (Tain). If food 
w'ere not provided, the atiep might, and probably 
w’ould, make the dreamer or his wife and children 
ill. It was stated everywhere that the customs 
observed after a death, especially the death feasts, 
were held to propitiate the atiep of the deceased and 
to prevent it from sending sickness or misfortune on 
the survivors. Sometimes the spirit of a person 
recently dead is spoken of as joky hut this term is 
generally reservea for the spirits of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. Thus the spirit of the founder 
of any clan is a joky and the spirit of the animal 
ance.stor is a specially powerful y'oA;. The matter 
was summed up by a Tain man as follows: ‘ The 
atiep of my animal [ancestorj is ajok, the atiep of 
my mother is a human spirit {atiep) ; [the .spirit of] 
my mother i.s also a jok, hut [the spirit of] my 
animal [ancestor] is a jvrndit (a very great iok), 
and would he angry if food for it and my motner’s 
jok were put together.’ Although the jok may 
send sickness, death, and misfortune, when an¬ 
noyed or neglected, they are the guardian s})irits 
of the house and the clan, taking constant interest 
in the doings of their descendants, and being ever 
ready to help them. From this jxiint of view there 
is a certain amount of confusion between the atiep 
of the recent dead and the jok of long dea<i and 
powerful ancestors. It seems that, although the 
former are not specially invoked for aid in diflicul- 
ties, they are considered to take an active interest 
in their descendants, and probably all that is said 
concerning the lovingkindness ana power of i\\Qjok 
applies in a lesser degree to the atiep. 

TheyoA: know when a child is born, and protect 
it from the very beginning, though a man does not 
tell his child about t\\o jok until it is well grown, 
perhaps not till aliout the age of ten. Theyo^- on 
Ixith sides of the family protect the child, coming 
to its assistance in any sudden danger. In adult 
life, when invoking i\\a jok at a time of stress, a 
man calls upon f he jok of his ancestors, regardless 
whether the appeal be to the spirits of his own or 
his mother’s clan. Thus, w'hen harpooning a hippo¬ 
potamus, the word usually spoken in jongawa, ‘O 
jok of my ancestors ! ’ The.;oA: hear the invocation 
and come to their descendant’s assistance, entering 
his body and giving strength to his arms, and leav¬ 
ing him only when the spear has been flung and 
danger is over, for a man’s jok are ever near him 
in enterprise or peril. Sometimes the appeal is 
made specially to the jok in animal form. Thus 
Bol, a man of the Mariak clan of the Ngong Nyang 
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tribe, when about to cast his harpoon at a hippo¬ 
potamus, would say ; A yub lit ajong e gol Mariak 
ejongdiena niel abwordie, ‘Strike, O spirit of my 
clan, my spirit the snake I ’ 

Men and women who are able to see and to com¬ 
municate with the spirits {atiep andjo/:) are called 
tiet. Their power is attributed to a sjurit, always, 
we believe, an ancestral spirit, that is immanent in 
the tiet; and, as the spirit on the death of the tict 
will j^enerally take up its residence in the body of 
a near relative, the office tends to become heredi¬ 
tary. Often a tiet will explain to a relative that, 
after his or her death, the spirit will come to him ; 
and a change of manner, trembling fits, and periods 
of unconsciousness are regarded as signs that the 
spirit has taken up its new abode. The powers of 
the tiet are most commonly directed to discover 
what should be done in cases of sickness, i.e, he 
indicates what/oX; is responsible for the illness, and 
what must be none in order that the patient may 
get w'ell; but he also gives advice concerning lost 
cattle and other accidents of daily life. The 
amount of influence exerted by the tiet varies 
enormously. 

The lift of a Malek village was an old woman of whom ft was 
openly said that she was little good. On the other hand, Wal, 
an Aliab Dinka living in the village of Bang, exercises enormous 
influence not limited to his fellow-tribesmen ; for, although his 
spirit only came to him in 1907, Bari and Nuer alike come to 
consult him and pay the strictest attention to his commands. 
Wal is a man of about fifty, differing in no obvious external char¬ 
acter from his fellows, though deference is shown him in that, 
however dense the crowd round him, he is never jostled. Wal 
says that his spirit is Deng, which appears in one aspect at 
least to be Identical with Dengdit, and at the present time he 
is certainly the most Important factor in the spiritual life of the 
Aliab and neighbouring tribes. Some men of the Chiro tribe 
said that, if another stone like Ma^iwich (see above, ^ a) were to 
fall from the sky, It would he calle<l Deng, because the spirit 
Deng had come to the tiet Wal in Bang village. Wal is most 
anxious to make clear his adhesion to the Government, and 
even goes so far as to state that his spirit is ‘ red' (as Europeans 
are) and came from Khartum, which all the black tribes regard 
as the home of the white man. He is certainly opposed to 
bloodshed, and has lately condemned the participators in a quite 
insignificant brawl. In which but little bIoo(l flowed, to an 
elaborate ceremony of atonement, the essential part of which 
is that two goats are killed, the flesh of one being eaten, while 
the other is cast into the bush. Wal asserts that this is not a 
revival of an old custom, but a new form of sacrifice dictated by 
his spirit; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom 
the writer discussed the subject. 

Although Mitterrutzner {Die Dinka-Sprache in 
Central-Africat Brixen, 1866) accepts the view 
adopted by the early missionaries, that the word^’oA; 
can be adequately rendered by ‘ Satan ’ or * der Teu¬ 
fel ’ [op, cit. esp. p. 57), this is incorrect, and the re¬ 
lation of thoyoA: to sickness and death is in outline 
somewhat os follows. The spirits of the old and 
mighty dead {jok) and of the recent dead {atiep) exist 
in and arouna the villages in which their descend¬ 
ants live. Jok are more powerful and energetic than 
atiepf and sometimes have special shrines built for 
them. They are also thought to have their habitat 
in the earth in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these shrines. Atiep are at their strongest immedi¬ 
ately after death, and, although funeral feasts are 
helcl for no other reason than to propitiate them 
lest they should cause sickness and death, they 
become gradually weaker, and in a very few genera¬ 
tions may safely be forgotten. Jok, on the other 
hand, retain their strength and energy, and require 
to be freely propitiated by sacrifices. Nor are the 
sacrifices offered to them on stated occasions suffi¬ 
cient. They accept these, but also make known 
their wants by appearing to their descendants in 
dreams, and demanding that a bullock or other 
animal shall be killed ; or they may appear to a tiet 
and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or bad 
luck, and matters can be remedied only by sacrifice. 
There may be no preliminary dream or vision before 
the jok sends siclcness; in fact, the routine treat¬ 
ment of all sickness is to make offerings to the jok 


(or Dengdit, when he and the jok are confused) in 
the hope that they will remove the sickness for 
which they are held responsible. So, when the 
illness runs a fatal course, it is theyoA; who are con¬ 
sidered responsible for the death. The following 
account given by the Slush shows how the sacrifice 
to the jok is conducted :— 

When a man is ill, a bullock or one or more sheep or goats are 
killed as a sacrifice to the jok. The animal or animals should 
be provided by a near relative, and should be killed by a married 
nian with children, preferably the fattier of a large family. 
Some of the meat is left over night in the house of the sick man, 
for thejoA;. In the morning it is brought out and eaten by the 
clansfolk, but the fat is collce.ted in a pot, and again left in the 
house, for one night, for the jok. Next day this is cooked by the 
old women, who eat It with the old men. The blood of the 
sacrifice is left to dry on the ground, and is afterwards buried 
In front of the house near the place where the animal was killed. 

Even childlessness may he attributed to the dis- 

f )leasure of the joky and in those cases in which the 
maband does not attribute this to his own impo¬ 
tence a tiet may be consulted. The tiet often says ; 
‘Give more cows to your father-in-law,’ the idea 
being that this will appease the jok of the wife’s 
family, who, the tiet can see, are angry. Or the 
tiet may prescribe an offering to theyo^ to be made 
by the o( licr side of the family, for the jok of the 
husband’s family may be angry if the woman’s 
brothers have been sneering at her husband for not 
begetting children. Incest angers the jok and thus 
causes barrenness ; and a girl guilty of this offence 
will have no children, even should she marry, until 
she has owned her sin, when her lover will be forced 
to provide a bullock to be sacriliced in atonement. 
The youth’s father kills the bullock, and the girl’s 
father takes some of the contents of the large in¬ 
testine and smears it on his daughter’s abdomen 
and that of her partner, thus removing the taint of 
sin and rendering her capable of bearing children. 

Shrines raised to ancestral spirits fall into two 
classes: (1) grave shrines, and (2) shrines erected 
by order of a spirit {jok or atiep)^ or on account of 
the appearance of a spirit in a dream, or built to 
provide a new home for a spirit. Grave shrines do 
not appear to be common, though the writer lias 
records of the graves of the founders of four of the 
Shish clans that have become shrines. These are 
the graves of the so-called ‘ sons of Dengdit ’ already 
referred to. These four men are to some extent re¬ 
garded as culture heroes, for they taught men how 
to grow dura and to fish. It is said tliat formerly 
huts were built over their graves ; these have de¬ 
cayed, but even now a ceremony is held at each 
grave after the dura is cut. In every case, only 
the people descended from the founder take part in 
this, though their wives, who of necessity belong to 
other clans, accompany them. There is no resident 
guardian at any of the shrines, but at the yearly 
sacrifice one man, in whom the ancestral spirit is 
immanent, kills a sheep or a bull, and smears its 
blood and the contents of the large intestine upon 
the grave, before the assembled descendants of the 
hero. The flesh is boiled, all eat thereof, and great 
care is taken not to break the bones, which are 
thrown into the river. Shrines of the second class 
appear to be found in all Dinka villages. The 
worship at one of them in the Shilluk village of 
Tonga near the Shilluk-Dinka boundary is especi¬ 
ally interesting, because it clearly indicates the 
hereditary nature of the priesthood that these 
shrines call into existence, and also because it shows 
that theyoA; on the maternal side are regarded with 
the same awe and aftection as those of a man’s own 
clan. The shrine is within the yard of an ordin¬ 
ary Shilluk homestead. It consists of a few long, 
roughly trimmed sticks thrust into the ground, from 
which are hung a number of beads, small gourds, 
snuff-boxes, and fragments of sheep bones. On 
the ground is a heap of ashes, the remains of the 
fires at which sacrifices have been cooked, and frag- 
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ments of the skulls of slieep killed at the shrine. 
By the side of the ashes there is a fa^^got of sticks 
laced upright, supporting a gourd in which food 
ad once been placed. 

The shrine Is served by one Agwerj whose grandmother, a 
Dinka, was made ill by an ancestral spirit, Deng.i in order that 
offerings should be made to him. As the offerings accumulated, 
a shrine came into existence; In fact, a tigt seems to have 
ascertained that Deng wished his descendants to make repeated 
sacrifices to him at Tonga. At the present day offerings are 
made frequently by sick folk, descendants of Deng, and a 
ceremony is said to be held at the beginning of every rainy 
season. 

Another shrine, existing at the Chiro village of 
Malek, consists of the trunk of a small tree thrust 
into the ground ; the main branches have been 
broken oft short, and part of the vertebral column 
and horns of a goat have been attached to them. 
There are also several pieces of rope, of the kind 
attached to hippopotamus harpoons, and .several 
small gourds, while a numher of fragments of 
hippopotamus bones lie at the foot of the post. 
The origin of this shrine is as follows. 

About three years ago the children of Apuot, the bain of the 
village, sickened, but it was not until they had been 111 for 
about four months that the Joi' of Dalit, the ancestor who sent 
the sickness, appeared to the tigt in a dream and demanded 
that a goat should be given him. The tigt told Apuot to raise 
up a post and to kill a fat he-goat. The post was prepared, 
a hole w’as dug, the goat’s throat was cut, and the blood and 
contents of the gut were collected and buried in the hole. Then 
the post was thrust into the centre of the hole, and earth was 
thrown in and pressed down. The meat was cut into pieces, 
boiled, and eaten. The bones were not broken, but were 
placed on the ground round the post and left there for a 
month, after which all were thrown into the river, except the 
skull and backbone, which were put upon the post. The tigt 
was given the skin. At the time of the sacrifice Apuot threw 
four small pieces of meat in four directions, apparently towards 
the cardinal pointe, and then placed them on the ground 
round the stick, saying : * O my grandfather, I have made a 
sacrifice for you, do not let my children be sick any more.' 
Apuot himself carried tiie bones to the river, and at the same 
time threw into the water a small iron bracelet which he took 
from the arm of one of the sick children. These things were 
cast into the river because Kan, the father of Baiit, was twin 
with the fish rechol, for whom the things were intended. The 
hippopotamus bones at the foot of the post were placed there 
by a brother of Apuot, after he had speared one of tliese 
animal.s. He did this in order that the spirit of his ancestor 
might help him to kill other hippopotami. The ground round 
and under this poet is in a special sense the habitation of the 
# 0 ^, and, even if the sickness had not occurred, it would still 
have been necessary to prepare a habitation for the /oik, where 
men might come to invoke their assistance before going fishing 
or hipnopotamus-hunting, or before starting on a journey. 
In the last event the traveller puts his right hand flat on the 
ground near the post, and says: * Grandfather, I am going away, 
take care of me, do not let me be sick.' Before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, a man takes his harpoons to the wife 
of the bain, who rubs them with oil made from hipjiopotamus 
fat, and pours some of the oil on the ground at the foot of the 
post. 

Another form of shrine, called 6?7or, is found in 
the Tain villajjes near Bor. The construction of 
the hiior is very simple. No chanilier is made; 
a hole alx)ut a foot deep is dug and filled up with 
mud, in which the horns are fixed, for only the 
horns, and not the skull, are used. 

One of these shrines was raised by Der in hit new village of 
Arek for the atiep of his father Anet, to live in ‘just as a 
iiouse,' for the spirit knows of the wanderings of Its people and 
moves with them. This was done at the instance of a tiet, who 
said that, if this were neglected, Der and his children would 
sicken, and perhaps die. The shrine itself consists of a mound 
of mud, at one end of which are fixed the horns of a bullock, 
while in front of this there is one of the pickets to which cattle 
are commonly tethered .2 The bullock providing the horns 
wsa sacrificed by Der, who explained aloud that he was making 
a place for the atiep of his fatlier Anet. The bullock was killed 
by having a spear plunged into its heart, and small pieces of ail 
the organs and parts of the animal were scattered on the ground 
for the spirits of the dead. At each new moon some dura, a 

1 Deng is a common Dinka name, and must not be confused 
with Deng, the spirit of the tiet Wal (above, p. 709*), or with 
Dengdit. 

2 The whole structure presents a certain resemblance to a 
bulloc k sunk in the earth, so that only the back projects; but 
the writer could not learn that this resemblance was inten¬ 
tional, though a Dinka whom he met at Orndurman, where he 
had lived for a long time, said that in his country mud repre¬ 
sentations of cattle were erected over the gravee of powerful 


few drops of new milk, and i little butter, are placed upon the 
shrine at sunset. The shrine is repaired whenever necessary, 
without sacrifice or any ceremony. 

BUor are found in all the Tain and in some, at 
least, of the Bor villages, but usually they do not 
resemble the back of a bullock, the mud being 
built into a more or less circular mound flattened 
above. A stick or young sapling, 6 or 8 ft. tall, is 
thrust into the ground near the horns, and a cattle- 
rope is hung from this. Among the Tain Dinka 
the sons of a dead man will procure a bullock and 
build a bHor whenever possible, the widow making 
the mud mound, in which the sons plant the horns 
of the bullock. This is done not only to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, but as a resting-place for his 
spirit {atiep). There is often the greatest confu¬ 
sion as to whether these hitoroje built for Dengdit 
or for the jok ; in fact, the two are often spoKen 
of and treated as if tliey wore identical. As an 
example of this confusion, reference may be made 
to a bilor at Arek village meant to secure the help 
of theyoA: in fishing and in harpooning hippoiiotami. 
When a fishing or hunting party is about to start, 
they take some dura, dip the grains in a bowl of 
water, roast them, and, when cold, scatter them 
upon and around the bUor. In spite of this, the 
bHor is often said to belong to Dengdit, and the 
usual explanation is given of the cattle rope, 
namely, that Dengdit will see the empty halter 
and know that an animal has been sacrificed. 

Besides tlie numerous oflerings to the jok already 
mentioned, certain annual sacrifices are made to 
them, of which the following are exanijiles. 

The Bor Dinka sacrifice one or more young goaU at the 
beginning of each wet season, in order that the jok may not 
injure the cattle in the fuaJt, the horns and legs with the dried 
skin adhering to them being hung up within the entrance to 
the hulk. The Shish make an annual sacrifice to the jok and 
also to the ‘ river people,' who, as already indicated, must be 
considered as a special form of jok. This sacrifice is made by 
every householder, for, if any omitted to perform it, his dura 
crop would be poor, and his cattle would sicken or die. li^ch 
householder kills a sheep and allows the blood to soak into 
the ground ; the flesh, which is boiled in front of the house, 
is eaten, care being taken not to break the bones, which are 
collected and thrown into the river. As he kills the animal, 
the housefather says: 'Jok ! this is your right.’ Pieces from 
different parts of the sacrifice are boiled in a pot and left 
outside the hut during the night; in the morning the contents 
are scattered round the house, when the dogs and birds soon 
dispose of them. 

The sacrifice to the ‘river people’ takes place after the rains, 
when the people leave their inland settlements to come down 
to their dry-season abodes on the river bank, and before they 
build any houses or cattle kraals. The meinbem of each clan 
kill a sheep soon after they reach the river, cutting its throat 
before sunrise, on the bank, so that the blood flows into the 
river, Into which the sheep is thrown as soon as it is dead. 
This sacrifice is held In order that the ‘river people’ may not 
send sickness to men or cattle, and it is also said to please 
Dengdit. 

Belief in the guiding and protecting influence of 
Vae jok is perhajis the only part of their esehatolo^ 
which is common to all Dinka, and is .so well ae- 
fined that it can be definitely formulated ; the ex¬ 
amples already given of the action of the jok and 
the sacrifices oflered to them make their action 
and power reasonably plain as far as they relate 
to humanity. In other words, while the relation 
of the atiep to the living is tolerably well known, 
the very opposite is the case in regard to the rol or 
we, for its condition excites none of the interest 
which is felt in the atiep. The generally accepted 
view with regard to atiep oi the old and mighty 
dead {jok) has been indicated already. The atiep 
of the recently dead are usually thought to frequent 
the villages and houses of their descendants, taking 
an interest in their doings and moving about with 
them. Certain of the burial customs, which pro¬ 
vide for the welfare of the dead, are modified in the 
case of old influential men, increasingly lavish 
funeral feasts being provided for important men 
such as bain, the avowed purpose of all funeral 
ceremonies being to propitiate the dead man, lest 
he should send sickness and misfortune on the 
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living. Apart from the funeral and mourning 
feasts, atiep are not given sacrifices unless they 
appear to their descendants or to the tiet in dreams 
and ask for them. 

Side by side with this doctrine of the atitp and 
its corollary that the spirits of the dead every¬ 
where surround and mix with the living, there is 
another, which, if it were accepted and applied 
logically, would be incompatible with the first. 
According to this belief, the atifp leaves the 
neighbourhood of the body at the time of its 
burial, and passes above to the place of Dengdit. 
The spirits that reach Dengdit do not lose their 
ower of returning to the earth, for it is a common 
elief that jok may pass to and from this earth to 
Dengdit, while one or the commonest Dinka beliefs 
is that the jok come to the dying to take their 
atiep. Among the Niel Dinka the jok come in the 
(spiritual) form of the animal ancestors (totem 
animals) of each man at his death and take his 
spirit to Kok, the place of Dengdit between earth 
and sky, whence comes the rain. The men who 
gave tnis information were perfectly convinced 
that every Dinka had some animal relative which 
would come to him at death, and they stated that 
some men had seen them as they lay dying. 

It is possible to obtain a hint of another phase 
of Dinka eschatology by considering their haoit of 
pouring a little water or 7nerissa (native beer) on 
the ground before drinking. Ac<auding to some 
Nok Dinka who did this after a long and thirsty 
march, the water poured out was for the dead. 
The Shish denied that purposely spilt on 

the ground, was for the benefit of the dead, but 
said that, when a man died, he would find in his 
grave all the merissa he had poured out and the 
food he had thrown on the ground. It is, however, 
possible that this belief may be due to Arab 
influence. 

According to the Shish, the ‘river-people* are 
also jokj and they can be seen by tiety for ‘ land 
and river jok have the same origin,’ and ‘ some 
jok are in the river, some on land.* It must, 
however, be admitted that many Dinka seem to 
look upon the ‘river people’ as distinctly mysteri¬ 
ous beings, whom they do not regard as jok in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

5 . Rain-makers and rain-making.—The rain¬ 
makers of the Dinka tribe are called bairiy but it 
seems that not every bain is a practising rain¬ 
maker, though, in theory at least, all are potential 
rain-makers. The men commonly spoken of as 
the ‘chiefs’ or ‘shaikhs’ of the Dinka tribes are 
actual or potential bain^ but there does not appear 
to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to 
emulate the rain-maker, or for quack practitioners 
to appear, for the successful rain-maker has within 
him tne spirit of the great rain-makers of the past, 
and all recognize the futility of competing with 
him. Further, the existence of a powerful and 
successful rain-maker naturally leans those who 
live within his sphere of influence to leave all 
such matters to him. Thus a successful rain¬ 
maker attains to very great imwer, and would 
be consulted about all important aflairs, for the 
spirit of a great ance.stor that has come down to 
him through a succession of rain-makers ensures 
that he is far-seeing, and wiser than common men. 
A bain should not drink merissay lest he get angry 
and quarrel with the men of his village. Although 
the authority of a bain is great, it is not absolute, 
for one bain foretold the defeat of his people at the 
hands of the Government, and entreated them not 
to fight; yet his people fought and wore defeated. 

The Shish said tnat the name of the spirit 
immanent in their rain-maker (who lived at Lau) 
was Mabor. This, as has been stated in § 3 , is the 
name of one of the four * sons of Dengdit.* It was 


obvious that to the Shish of Shambe (some miles 
from Lau) the personality of the rain-maker was 
entirely submerged in that of the spirit immanent 
in him, so that, when they spoke of Mabor, the 
dominant idea in their minci was that of the 
ancestral spirit of this name working through the 
body of the man in whom it was immanent. 

The tShisii do not specially protect their rain¬ 
maker from a violent death, and he may even 
take part in warfare ; for no doubt is felt that, if 
he be killed, the ancestral spirit will pass to a 
suitable successor. But an important rain-maker 
is not allowed to die of old age or as the result 
of chronic lingering illness ; for, if this occurred, 
sickness would attack the tribe ; there would be 
famine, and the herds would not yield their in¬ 
crease. When a rain-maker feels that he is getting 
old and infirm, he tells his children that he w ishes 
to die. 

Among the Agar Dinka a large grave is dug, 
and an angareb is placed in it, upon which the 
rain-maker lies on his right side, with a skin 
under his head. He is surrounded by his friends 
and relatives, including his younger children, but 
hi.s elder children are not allowed near the grave, 
at any rate towards the end, lest in their despair 
they should injure themselves. The bain lies 
upon the angareb without food or drink for many 
hours, generally for more than a day. From time 
to time he speaks to his people, recalling the past 
history of the tribe, how he has ruled and advised 
them, and instructing them how to act in the 
future. During this time he takes no food. At 
last he tells them he has finished, and bids them 
cover him up ; earth is thrown into the grave, and 
he is soon suffocated. Although the above infor¬ 
mation was obtained from a number of Agar Dinka, 
there is little doubt that with minor variations it 
applies to all the Dinka tribes. 

The Niel Dinka said that they strangled their 
bain in his own house, having first pre])ared his 
grave. They would then wash the corpse and kill 
a bullock in front of the house, skinning it im¬ 
mediately and making an angareb of the skin. 
This is placed in the ^rave, and the body is laid 
upon it, a cell being built over the angareb so that 
the earth does not come into contact with the body. 
Even if the bain w^ere quite young, he would be 
killed if it w’as thought that he was dangerously 
ill. The Niel take every care to guard the bain 
from accidental death, for, even if he should die 
suddenly as the result of accident, some sickness 
would surely occur, though his son or a near blood 
relation w’ould immediately succeed him. It w ould 
be a far more serious matter if the bain w’ero to 
die of illness, but this had never happened ; indeed, 
the writer’s informant (whose father and paternal 
uncle had both been killed in the appropriate 
manner) pointed out that this w’ould prevent any 
of his sons {i.e. presumably any relative) from 
becoming bain in his turn. The writer believes 
that all tribes sprinkle milk on the grave, while 
some bury a bullock, or even a cow', witli their 6 am, 
and it is probable that all place some property in 
the grave. 

The follow ing information was given by Biyordit, 
an old but still active man, the rain-maker of the 
Bor tribe, wdio [1911] has the greatest influence 
over all the Bor and Tain Dinka: 

In each of the eight rain-makera who preceded Biyordit 
there was immanent a great and powerful spirit called Lerpiu, 
now immanent in Biyoniit, who says quite simply that at his 
death Lerpiu will pass into his son. Near a hut belonging to 
Biyordit there is another tukl, constituting a shrine, in which 
the jok of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less constantly. 
Within this hut is kept a very sacred spear, also called Lerpiu, 
and before it stands a post called rit, to which are attached the 
horns of many bullocks sacrillccd to Lerpiu. Behind the hut 
there is a bush of the kind called akoi, which must not be cut 
or damaged in any way, but which strangers are allowed to 
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approach without the least ceremony. The akoi bush is clearly 
the least sacred part of the shrine, yet ita presence is esHential, 
for the jok leaves the hut to come to the akoi during the 
great rain-making ceremony, and the slight sanctity of the akoi 
at other times is well explained by the absence of the joifc. 

The rain ceremony consists of a sacrifice to Lerpiu, to induce 
him to move Dengdit to send rain. It is held in the spring 
(about April), when the new moon is a few days old. In the 
morning two bullocks are led twice round the shrine, and are 
tied to the rit by Biyordit: then the people beat drums; and 
men and women, boys and girls, all dance round the shrine. 
Nothing further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every 
one who can get near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 
After this all except the old people go away. Presently the 
bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who spears them and cuts their 
throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the people 
chant: ‘ Lerpiu, our ancestor, we have brought you a sacri¬ 
fice : be pleased bo cause rain to fall.’ The blood is collected 
in a gourd, transferre*! to a pot, put on the fire, and eaten by 
the old and imp»ortant people of the clan. Some of the fiesh of 
one bullock is put into two pots and cooked with much fat; 
this is left near the akoi for many (perhaps ten) months, yet it 
is said not to smell unpleasantly, and is ultimately eaten by 
people who have no cattle of their own. The food in the pots 
near the akoi is said to be for the jok, but the meat from the 
other bullock is eaten on the same day. The hones of the sacri¬ 
fice are thrown away, but the horns are added to those already 
attached to the rit. 

Besides the great rain-making ceremony per¬ 
formed at a central shrine, .some tribes offer a 
sacrifice for rain in eatdi settlement. Among the 
Shish this takes place before, or at the beginning 
of, the rainy season. 

The old men of the settlement (Jbai) kill a sheep, thanking 
and praising Dengdit; the animal is bisected longitudinally, 
and that half which is away from the ground is cut into frag¬ 
ments and cast into the air as an offering to Dengdit. As they 
fall upon the ground, so they are left, and are soon eaten by 
dogs and birds. The blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak 
into the ground, but the remainder of the meat is boiled and 
eaten, the bones, which must not he broken, being buried in the 
skin for seven days, and afterwards thrown into the river. 
Some dura is boiled, and this is thrown into the air and left 
lyin^ upon the ground in the same way as the flesh of the 
sacrifice was left. 

6 . Sacred spears.—Mention has already been 
made of certain spears kept in the .shrines of 
Dengdit. One of tne spears in the Shish shrine 
at Lau is of the form named by tlie Dinka, and 
is called bit yat. Another spear with the usual 
leaf-shaped blade is called ton yat^ and the iron rod 
is named Icn yat. These spears and the iron rod 
are described as playing an important jiart in the 
great rain-making ceremony held in the luak at 
Lau, and when the time comes to replace them 
an elaborate ceremony is performed. Long ago 
Dengdit ordered the oain Mabor to get the finest 
.^ear he could, and to put it in his shrine at Lau. 
This command was said to apply not only to the 
ton yat, but also to the hit yat and Un yat, and 
all these are renewed periodically, by order of 
Dengdit, who, in a dream, indicates that the 
spears are getting old and that new ones must be 
provided. It seems that a new ton yat is hrouglit 
to the luak about every tenth year, a white sheep 
being killed with the new spear by the bain as an 
act of consecration. Some of the blood is left on 
the blade for three days, after which it is washed 
and oiled. Certain old men and women, near 
relatives of the baui^ boil and eat the flesh of this 
sacrifice in the courtyard of the luak, after which 
they wash their hands and throw the bones, none 
of which has been broken, into tlie river. The 
sacredness of the old spear appears to be trans¬ 
mitted to the new by thrusting tne former into the 
earth by the side of the sacrifice, after which it 
is given to a son or other near relative of the bain. 

7 . Oaths.—In small matters the Shish affirm 
‘by Nyalich.’ To swear a binding oath a man 
goes to the hlacksmitli and licks his hammer; 
then, putting it on the ground, he says : ‘ If I 
have done this thing, may I die! ’ Any one 
swearing falsely would certainly die within a 
couple of days. An Agar Dinka will swear by 
licking his iron bracelet and saying what he has 
done or not done, and that he is prepared to die if 
he is not speaking the truth. Another oath is to 


place a spear or stick on the ground and jumpover it, 
siiying : ‘ By Dengdit, I have not done this thing ; 
if I have, may my spear be speedily put on my 
grave ! ’ This refers to the Agar custom of putting 
a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield upon his grave 
for seven days. The most terrific oath of all is to 
go to the shrine {luak) of Dengdit and swear by it. 

8 . Blessings and curses; the evil eye.—The 
Dinka firmly believe in the efficacy of both bless¬ 
ings and curses, and that people and cattle can 
he ‘overlooked.* The following information was 
obtained from Tain Dinka living south of tlie Sudd, 
but it nrobahly holds gootl over a much wider 
area. Tlie blessings and curses of strangers are 
of little effect (it must be assumed that this does 
not apply to great and powerful men), hut the 
words of kinsfolk are powerful for good or evil. 
There is a special word lou meaning ‘ to speak had 
words about a man’s body’; and a father, by saying 
his son shall be ill, can cause him to sicken. So, 
too, a man’s relatives may curse him if he does 
not give them the bullock which is their due when 
ho builds a cattle-shed soon after his marriage. 
A parent’s blessing is held to he so efficacious that 
it may cure illness, the power for good being 
the will {atiep) of the loving father or mother. 
When a boy is to he blessed, he squats on the 
ground ; ana his father, standing by him, carries 
first his riglit thigh and then his left over his son’s 
head. Then he spits on his scalp and blows into 
his ears and nose ; next he spits on his own hands 
and rubs them over the boy’s scalp, and, again 
spitting on them, smears spittle on the boy’s chest 
and the nape of his neck. Finally, he picks up 
dust, and rubs some on the boy’s chest and hack, 
throwing away the remainder into the air. When 
a man is about to bless an ailing daughter, her 
mother brings a gourd of water, into which the 
man, his wife, and the girl’s brothers and sisters 
and paternal aunts all spit, and her father sprinkles 
the water over the girl’s body. Nothing further is 
done for eight days, hut on the ninth day a male 
goat or sheep is tied up ; when it urinates, the 
girl’s breasts and back are anointed with the urine, 
while the relatives who spat into the bowl pray 
that she may he cured. Her brothers take the 

f joat, throw it on the ground, cut its throat, and 
eave the body lying for j)eople of other clans to 
eat. Any one can ‘ overlook ’ (Tain kivan) another 
who is not a very close blood relation, at any time 
when his victim is not looking him straight in the 
face. To kwan any one is always a voluntary 
action, and, though a thin or poor man may kwan 
a well-conditioned or rich man, this is not neces¬ 
sarily due to covetousness. A great man can make 

{ leople ill without seeing them, by desiring it in 
lis heart, and for sickness produced in this way 
there is no cure. 

9 . Magic.—Magic appears to play a compara¬ 
tively small part in the spiritual life of the Dinka; 
probably this is to he attributed to the dominating 
influence of the cult of the jok, which constitutes 
the working belief of the people. In spite of this, 
auxiliary magical processes may be used in order 
to increase the efficacy of a sacrifice. Thus, it is 
not uncommon for a goat to he killed os a direct 
m>peal to the jok before hippopotamus-hunting. 
The Tain Dinka of Malek village ^elect a ‘red’ 
he-goat or sheep because the hippopotamus is * red,’ 
ami take it to the Sudd in a canoe, where they cut 
its throat with a spear, because the animal they 
are hunting can be Killed only with a spear. (The 
usual method of killing a sheep or goat is by 
a blow on the head.) Its blood is allowed to 
run into the river, while some is smeared on the 
blades of the harpoons. As soon as it is dead, 
it is thrust under the Sudd where the hippo¬ 
potami are, its mouth being tied up so that if 
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may not do any damage with its teeth. The 
man with the harpoon prays to his jok as he 
approaches the animal, and tlie ceremony after 
its death is simply an oll'ering of part of the 
flesh to ih^jok. Any one may provide the goat, but 
only three men—Apiiot the oairij and two others— 
may cut its throat; if any other were to ofliciate, 
his action would be absolutely without eflect. 

Litbratdr*.—A uthorities quoted in the article. 

C. G. Seligmann. 
DIOGENES.— See Cynics. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.—A religious body 
located chiefly in the central and western portions 
of the Unitetf States. The originator of the move¬ 
ment was Thomas Campbell, a minister of the 
Seceder Presbyterian Cliurch in the north of 
Ireland, who came to America in 1807, and was 
assigned to ministerial work in the Presbytery of 
Chartiers, in Western Pennsylvania. Keenly sen¬ 
sitive to the evil results of sectarian divisions, he 
used his efforts to unite the scattered groups of 
Presbyterians in such common work and worship 
as should allay in some measure the strife of rival 
factions. But so little were the churches of the 
period prepared for the practice of comity that he 
was censured by the Presbytery for his conduct, 
and, although upon appeal the Synod declined to 
affirm the judgment oi the Presbytery, he found it 
desirable to sever his connexion with the Church 
of his fathers. But his earnest labours in behalf 
of unity led to the formation of a group called the 
‘Christian Association of Washington ’ (Pa.), ami, 
soon after, he published a document called the 
‘ Declaration and Address,’ in which he pleaded 
with his brethren of all Christian bodies to 
abandon whatever religious doctrines and practices 
were unscriptural and divisive, and to seek the 

E eace of the Church by the realization of the 
lord’s prayer (Jn for the oneness of His 

people. He was afterwards joined by his son 
Alexander, who had been trained for the ministry 
in Ireland and at Ghusgow. 

In studying the problem of Chiistian unity these 
men determined that they would propose to their 
religious neighlK)urs the elimination of liuman addi¬ 
tions to the primitive and simple gospel. This 
seemed to them a sufficient platform for a united 
Church. Their purpose was the restoration of the 
early Christian society as the means of realizing 
Christian oneness. They included in their pro¬ 
gramme all the essential elements of the Apostolic 
faith, spirit, and service. They held strongly to 
the great evangelical beliefs of the historic Church. 
They sought to make theteachings of the NT 
authoritative in their procedure, in compliance 
with this ideal they decided that the practice of 
infant baptism and of aflusion must be abandoned. 
The movement grew', and soon the first congrega¬ 
tion was established at Brush Run, Pa. (4th May 
1811). 

The Reformers, as they called themselves, were 
active in the dissemination of their views. Such 
leaders as the Campbells, Barton W. Stone, and 
Walter Scott were eflective advocates of the new' 
message. The adoption of immersion in the 
interest, aa they believed, of Christian unity 
brought them into sympathetic relations with the 
Baptists, and in 1823 Alexander Campbell began 
the publication of a monthly called The Christian 
Baptist. For a time it seemed probable that the 
union of the two bodies would be ettected. The 
Reformers were actually received into the fellow¬ 
ship of the Redstone Baptist Association, and later 
into that of the Mahoning Association, official 
organizations of the Baptists in Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Ohio. But the union was never com¬ 
plete. Each of the groups suspected the other and 


at times made counter-charges of unsoundness of 
views. Separation took place, and gradually the 
Reformers, or Disciples, as they usually called 
themselves, went their way as a separate oody. 
At Bethany, W. Va., in 1840 Cs-npbell founded 
Bethany College, the first of many schools organ¬ 
ized by the Discmles. The movement grew rapidly 
in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. Carnpliell travelled widely, preach¬ 
ing and holding debates on such themes as related 
to the Primitive Church and the necessity of its 
restoration. The formative influences of his early 
training, the Lockian philosophy, the Covenant 
theology of Holland, the reformatory preaching of 
the Haldanes in Scotland and Ireland, and a pro¬ 
found sense of the scandal and disaster of divisions 
in the Church, were made evident in all his utter¬ 
ances. His power was widely felt, both among his 
own brethren and in other communions, and out¬ 
side the Church. As a result, a large company of 
vigorous and aggressive preachers and teachers 
became identified with the enterprise, and its pro¬ 
gress was rapid. 

With the growth of churches the first interest in 
the idea of Christian unity gave way somew hat to 
the seemingly more definite and practical effort 
towards the restoration of early Christian usages. 
The weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, the 
immersion of adults as the only method of baptism, 
the organization of churches after the congre¬ 
gational order, with elders or bishops, and deacons, 
the rejection of all speculative discussion of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the emphasis upon 
tlio importance of the Scriptures in conversion 
were outstanding features of tlie new message. 
Close communion was never practised, but it was 
understood that only the immersed should be 
admitted to the churches. 

In the development of so vigorous a body it was 
inevitable that controversy should hav'e a pro¬ 
nounced part. Both with their religious neigh¬ 
bours an<l among themselves the Disciples have 
held earnest and prolonged controversy. Tend¬ 
encies to literalism and legalism have not been 
wanting, but they have yielded slowdy to the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. The creation of 
new educational foundations, the maintenance of 
an aggressive journalism, the organization of 
missionary and philanthropic agencies, and the 
encouragement of an effective evangelism in the 
churches have increased the numbers, intelligence, 
and consecration of the Disciples, until at the 
present time they are fifth among the great 
evangelical bodies of America; have a consider¬ 
able constituency in England and Australia ; have 
important missionary interests in China, India, 
Japan, Africa, the Philippines, Mexico, and the 
West Indies; and maintain efficient State and 
District organizations in nearly all sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

The Disciples liave desired from the first to be 
known only by NT names. They speak of their 
churches as ‘ Christian Churches,’ or ‘ Churches of 
Christ.’ These names they hold in common with 
all believers, and claim no exclusive title to them. 
Their worship has always been marked by 
simplicity, though there is an increasing effort to 
impart dignity to the services. 

On the themes of advancing Christian thought, 
—the value and results of the historical method of 
Bible study, the contributions of modern scientific 
and philosophical labours to the religious life, the 
awakening of the social and civic conscience, the 
extension of missionary etlbrt, and the adoption of 
higher educational standards—the Disciples have 
passed through the usual throes and diflerences of 
opinion incident to the development of most sections 
of the modern Church. But the progress has been 
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steady, and the future is proniisinj^. Particularly 
are the Disciples awakening to tlie realization of 
their historic task—the earnest etlort to promote 
both by testimony and practical labours the unity 
of the people of God. 

Litrraturb.—E. Gates, Th4 DUdplea qf Christ, Now York, 
1906, also Early Relation and Separation of Raptids and Dis¬ 
ciples, Chicago, 1904 ; B. B. Tyler, The Disciples, New York, 
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Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 714. 

Christian (D. S. Schaff), p. 715. 

DISCIPLINE (Buddhist).—This subject may 
best be discussed under four diHerent heads: (1) 
discipline of the laity by the clergy ; (2) discipline 
of the novices by members of the Order; (3) dis¬ 
cipline as carried out by tlie Order, in Chapter 
assembled, against individual members of it; and 
(4) self-discipline. 

I. Discipline of the laity.—The Buddhist doc¬ 
trine did not recognize either a deity who can 
punish or a soul to be punished, and denied to the 
members of the Order (tlie bhikkkus) any priestly 
powers by which penalties in the next life could be 
mitigated or increased. Any disciplinary proceed¬ 
ings against the laity, therefore, were necessarily 
of a simple character. There are words in Pali 
for ‘instruction,’ ‘discussion,’ ‘training,’ and ‘self- 
restraint’ ; but there is no word covering the same 
ground as ‘discipline.’ The ideas of confessional 
or fatlier-confessor, of absolution, inquisition, and 
church-membership are wanting. The word ‘Bud¬ 
dhist’ was not invented till many centuries after 
the rise of what we call Buddhism. By approving 
wholly or in part the doctrines of the new move¬ 
ment, a layman did not join any new organization 
or sever himself from any other. When Siha, the 
Licchavi general, an ailherent of the Jains, became 
converted by the Buddha, he wa.s expressly enjoined 
by the Buddha himself to continue his support of 
the Jain community [Vinaya Texts^ ii. 115). The 
only action of a disciplinary kind adopted by the 
early Buddhists towards laymen is described in 
Vinaya Texts, iii. llSff. It is called ‘the turning 
down of the bowl ’ {pattassa nikkujjana). In case a 
layman, in any one of five ways,^ endeavours to do 
harm to the Order, or speaks in disparagement of 
the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, then it 
is permitted to the hhikkhus ‘to turn down the 
bowl ’ in respect of that layman—that is, to refuse 
to accept a gift of food from him. If in any of the 
same five ways a bhikkhu should endeavour to do 
harm to a layman, a Chapter should compel him 
to beg pardon of that layman {ib. ii. 355 f.). The 
layman could have the ban removed by a CJhapter 
by confessing his error and asking for forgiveness 
{ib. iii. 124). No mention of this ceremony of 
turning down the bowl has been found except in 
the earliest period, and it is now quite obsolete. 
Of any formal discipline «»f laymen in knowledge 
of the faith we hear nothing; and there was no 
custom corresponding to the Arcani Disciplina 
iq.v.) of the early Catholics. The bhikkhus are 
described as willing to talk over with laymen in 
an informal way any points of doctrine they wished 
to discuss. A large number of cases of this in¬ 
formal teaching are given in the books. 

2 . Discipline of novices. — One of the main 
objects of the founders of the various Orders that 
existed in India in the Buddha’s time w'as to pro¬ 
vide, by the establishment of the Order, for the 
preservation and propagation of the founder’s 
teaching. There were then no books and no pub- 

1 The details of these five ways are given below In the section 
on ‘ Discipline of novice*.' 
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lisliers. The novices and the younger members of 
tlie Order learnt the statements of the doctrine 
(the Siittas) by heart, and the older members ex¬ 
pounded and discussed them, and cross-questioned 
the novices on their knowledge. It was necessary 
for such an Order to have rules. These the novices 
learnt, and the elders di.scussed. Among the early 
Buddhist literature, thus handed down to us, there 
are manuals used for the discipline of the novices 
in the Doctrine, in the Poetry, in the psychologi¬ 
cal Ethics, and in the Canon Law. The majority 
of the Abhidhamma books are of this nature. 
The Parivilra (‘ .Supplement’) to the Vinaya, w'hich 
occupies the fifth volume of Oldenberg’s edition of 
the text, consists entirely of a number of questions 
on the Canon Law, and was evidently useil in the 
teaching of novices. The Khudda- and Mula- 
sikk/ul (‘Short and Advanced Manuals’) are some¬ 
what later examples of the same thing. These 
studies and the personal attendance on his teacher 
occupied most of the time of the novice. If a 
novice tried to prevent the elder bhikkhus from 
receiving alms, if he devised mischief against them, 
if he prevented tlieir finding a lodging-place, if he 
abused them, or if he caused division among them, 
tlien his teacher might interdict him from enterin" 
certain parts of the common residence (explained 
as meaning the bedroom or the sitting-room he 
has frequented [Vinaya, i. 84]). In ten cases of 
grievous misconduct, a novice may be expelled by 
his teacher {ib. i. 85). No other disciplinary pro¬ 
ceedings are mentioned. 

3 . Discipline in the Order.—The Buddhist Order 
was a democracy. There was no vow of o)>edience 
and no hierarchy. The administration of the busi¬ 
ness of the Order was carried out locally by a 
Chapter on which each member of the Order (each 
bhikkhu) resident in tlie locality had a seat. The 
senior member presided sm primus inter pares, and 
decisions were made by vote of the majority of 
those present. Should any member of the Order 
have committed, in the opinion of any other mem¬ 
ber, any breach of one of the regulations, the latter 
could bring forward, at the next meeting of the 
Chapter, a resolution on the subject. If the re¬ 
solution W’as carried, the offending member re¬ 
mained for a fixed period under suspension. The 
suspension could be removed by a similar resolution 
I when the offender had acknowledged liis offence. 
In four cases of grave moral delinquency—murder, 
theft, impurity, and a false claim to extraordinary 
spiritual pre-eminence—the penalty was expulsion 
from the Order. The lawbooks give numerous 
cases which throw light on the question whether 
some particular act does or does not amount to a 
breach of any one of the 227 main rules of the Order, 
or of any one of the explanatory by-laws subsidiary 
to those rules. But tliey afford no evidence as to 
how frequently recourse was actually had, in the 
early years of the movement, to such disciplinary 
proceeding by a Chapter. Meetings of the (ffiapter 
are still lield in Siam, Burma, and Ceylon for 
business purposes, for the recitation of the Rules, 
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for admission of new members, etc. Whether dis¬ 
ciplinary proceedings are still used, and, if so, how 
frec^uenlly, is not known. In other countries the 
ancient rules have fallen altogether out of use, 
and we have no information as to any disciplinary 
proceedings that may have been substituted for 
the form^ acts of the Chapter (see, further, art. 
Crimes and Punishments [Buddhist]). 

4. Self-discipline.—There were three codes of 
ethics in early Buddhism—one for the lay adherent, 
another for a member of the Order, and a third for 
those, whether laymen or mendicants, who had 
entered upon the Path to araAaf-ship. People 
joined the Order for a variety of reasons—to earn 
a livelihood, for a life of litera^ peace, to escape 
the troubles of the world, from dislike of authority, 
or even (as Nftgasena says to King Milinda) out of 
fear of kings.' Some were converted men before 
they joined the Order; the majority were not. 
They were expected, in addition to their literary 
stuclies, to devote themselves to an elaborate 
system of self-discipline in ethics and psychology, 
leading up to what were regarded as the highest 
truths—those constituting the samddhi^ the in¬ 
sight of the higher stages of the Path.^ The 
existence of this system is the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhist discipline (see art. HInayXna). 

LiTBRATCRit.— Vinaya Pitakam, ed. H. Oldenburg (6 vols,, 
London, 1879-1883); H. Oldenberg; and Rhys Davids, Vitiaya 
'fexts (Oxford t 1881-1885. being tr. of voIb. i. and ii. of the laet- 
named work); Dujha ^ikdya, ed. Rhys DavidB and J. E. 
Oarpent-er (PTS, 1890-1910); Rhys Davids, Dialogxun of the 
liuddha (Oxford, 1899-1910), also Quentimis of King Milinda 
(Oxford, i890-1894); Khudda-Sikkhd and Mula'Sikknd, ed. E. 
Muller (JPTS, 1883). T. W. KhYS DaVIDS. 

DISCIPLINE (Christian),- 1 . Definition and 
aim.—Church discipline is that body of measures 
which have been employed in the Christian Church 
to secure its own piinty and the siuritual well¬ 
being of its members by the punishment of 
oll’enders against its constitution and teachings. 
The authority for such [irocedure is based (1) upon 
the very nature of the Church as a select body 
with a code of its own ; (2) upon express com¬ 
mands of Christ; (3) upon Apostolic precepts and 
examples all'orded in tne history of tlie Apostolic 
Church. The Church, as an institution endowed 
with the quality of holiness and entrusted with 
the deposit of revealed truth, is bound to keep 
itself free from corrupting elements which might 
taint its purity and thwart its activity in training 
its members and in bearing witness to the world. 
As it concerns the offender, di.scipline is intended 
(1) to reclaim him from error of doctrine or 
impurity of life, so that, if possible, his soul may 
be saved ; or (2) to cut him off, as a withered 
branch, from the body of Christ and all participa¬ 
tion in its benefits. In the development of the 
Canon Law, such punishments were termed either 
medicinal (pcence rnedicinales) or strictly penal 
ipcencs vindicative^). The former are corrective 
and reformatory; the latter, while, according to 
canonists, they do not wholly exclude this idea, 
are mainly concerned with the vindication of the 
majesty of the law and the removal of all danger 
to the Uhurch from contagion. 

After the Apostolic age and from the close of 
the 2nd cent.. Church discipline found expression 
in the unformulated system of Penance. To this 
were added, from the 4th cent., the Canons of 
Councils, local and ecumenical; from the 7th tlie 
Penitential Books; and later the collections of 
Canon Law culminating in the Decretals of Gratian, 
about 1150. Beginning with Constantine’s reign, 
severe civil penalties were executed upon dissenters 
from the Church’s formulated standard of doctrine. 
The Arians, who refused obedience to the Nicene 

I Milinda, i. 60. 

* Rhys Davids, Dialognsa of the Buddha, i. 190-192. 


statement, were banished, and their books burnt. 
Although such penalties were inflicted by the civil 
ruler, tl)ey received the approbation of the Church. 
The legislation concerning the discipline and 
punishment of dissenters reached its culmination, 
so far as the Church was concerned, in the 
tribunals of the Papal and Spanish Inquisitions 
(1215, 1478). This body of legislation was ex¬ 
tended to include witchcraft and all kinds of 
maleftcium, especially after the bull of Innocent 
VIII., Stimmis desiderantes (1484). 

The Reformers continued to insist upon ecclesi¬ 
astical discipline, and, in their hands, it found its 
most strenuous application in the codes of Geneva 
and the disciplinary books of the Elizabethan 
Puritans of Scotland and the Westminster As¬ 
sembly. As to the seat of authority for the 
exercise of Church discipline, the theory has been, 
and is, that the Church exercises discipline over 
her own members and within her own spnere. To 
use the expression current in the Middle Ages, she 
wields the spiritual sword (gladiuyn sinritucile), or, 
to quote a Protestant symbol (the Scottish First 
Book of Discipline^ ch. ix.), she ‘draws the sword 
Mdiich of Goil she hath received.’ But, in fact, 
not only has the distinction between the Church 
and the State as agents to punish ecclesiastical 
offences (delicta) not always oeen clearly defined, 
but the Church has not restricted herself to her 
sphere, and, indeed, has expected the State to aid 
her in the maintenance of her <liscipline. From 325 
onwards the Universal Church gradually came to 
approve civil penalties for ecclesiastical offences. 
Ijie Latin Church, through the Inquisition, the 
culminating procedure in her disciplinary activity, 
not only pronounced suspects guilty of lieresy, but 
imprisoned them, ordered their houses to be burnt 
and their goods confiscated, and turned them over 
to the civil authorities, knowing that their punish¬ 
ment would be death. In the Protestant Churches 
of Ziirich and Geneva, among the Protestants of 
England and Scotland, and during tlie Colonial 
period in the United States, the same confusion 
prevailed, although in its application the legisla¬ 
tion was much less destructiv’e than during the 
Middle Ages. It has remained for more recent 
times to make the line separating the ecclesiastical 
and civil realms more distinct, even to the complete 
separation of Church and State, in some Protestant 
lands. 

2 . Discipline in the Apostolic Church.—Pure as 
is the operation of the Holy Spirit, and spotless 
as is the ideal Church, the bride of Christ, it was 
predicted by Christ that offences would arise (Mt 
18’). Such offences w'ere manifested in the earliest 
days of the Church’s history. The Apostles them¬ 
selves remained conscious of weaknesses and faults. 
Peter denied Christ (Mt 26*^^^*’-), and was condemned 
by Paul at Antioch (Gal 2"‘’-)- Paul says, ‘ I buffet 
my body’ (1 Co 9”), calls upon the Christians to 
Aviiom he wrote ‘to mortify their members’ (Col 
3®), and in Ro 7 indicates that a constant war goes 
on in the Christian between the appetencies of 
the flesh and the will of the Spirit. ‘ In a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth ; and some 
unto honour, and some unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 2^). 
Here the Apostle has in mind persons ‘ reprobate 
concerning the faith,’ whom he compares to Jannes 
and Jambres (3®). 

The Church’s right to exercise discipline w^ 
definitely conferred when Christ empowered His 
Apostles to bind and loose (Mt 18'®). He also 
indicated the measures to be resorted to Avhen an 
offence became known. If a brotl>er was found 
uilty of a fault, he was to be privately admonished 
y a single person ; then, if necessary, by several 
in company; and finally, if reproof was still 
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ineffectual, the offender was to be publi(;ly rebuked 
before the congregation. In case he was still 
obdurate, he Mas to be treated ‘ as the Gentile and 
the publican’ 

After the Resurrection, the Apostles exercised 
the function of discipline, and warranted it by 
precepts. The duty of feeding the flock and ruling 
in the Church (Ac 20^®, He 13^ etc.) iinjdied this 
function. Special rules of practice were issued by 
the council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The offences con¬ 
demned were both errors of doctrine and faults of 
conduct against the pure laws of Christian living. 
The first cases of discipline—the appalling deaths of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 6)~are so extraordinary that no one but an 
extreme advocate of Church prerogative would find In them a 
precedent for the Church to follow, although they are referred 
to as examples of just punishment, not only in the Middle 
Agee, but by Calvin. It is true that, in the case of Sappliira, 
I’eter announced her death ; but the punishments imiet be 
looked upon as the unusual act of God, designed to make a 
lasting impression upon the Church. To another category 
belong the cases whicn occur in the writings of Paul and John. 
John (2 Jn took the position that heresy was a sufficient 
ground for refusing companionship with the offenders. Paul 
combined the two categories when he called upon the Thessa- 
loniun Christians to withdraw themselves ' from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which they 
received of us* (‘2 Th 3®). Heresy he pronounced a gangrene 
(2 Ti 2>7, cf. Tit 3^0). and he admonished the Corinthians to 
exclude from their companionship brethren who were extor¬ 
tioners, fornicators, revilers, idolaters, drunkards, and covetous 
(1 Co 5 ^ 13). He excommunicated the member of the Corinthian 
congregation who had committed incest with his mother-in-law 
(I Co 6, 2 Co 7), and ‘delivered unto Satan’ Alexander and 
HymenjBUs (I Ti 1^0- invoked the anathema against 

‘any man that loveth not the I^ord,’ and against the Judaiz- 
ing teachers who might preach another go8{>el than that he 
preuche<l (1 Co 10--, Gal 1»). In the case of the Corinthian 
offender, Paul states that his purpose was that his ‘spirit may 
bo saved in the day of the L^rd Jesus,’ and, in the case of 
Alexander and Hymenaiua, that they ‘ might be taught not to 
blaspheme,’ 

It is evident that it is possible, from these state¬ 
ments of the NT, for a (Church hierarchy, if it 
be 80 disposed, to justify the resort to the most 
rigorous methods oi disciplinary constraint, and to 
reduce Church government to a mere contrivance 
to exact implicit mechanical obedience to a system 
of ecclesia.stical enactments, forgetting that the 
Church is a training school to exercise discipline 
in the spirit of love and for the education and 
correction of the weak and ollending. 

3 . The ante-Nicene practice (a.d. 100-313, the 
date of Constantine’s edict of toleration).—In this 
eriod a strict system of discipline was practised, 
ut the punishments were prescribed and executed 
by the spiritual authorities, and had nothing to do 
with civil constraints. There was no precise code, 
and the practice differed in dill'erent parts of the 
Church, for example, as between N. Africa and 
Rome. The two marked features are the develop¬ 
ment of the system of penance and the issue of 
disciplinary canons bv councils. The distinction 
which came to be made between venial and mortal 
sins also had an important bearing upon the 
exercise of discipline. 

In his <ie Pudic. ch. 19 (‘Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer, ed., iv. 97), 
Tertullian enumerates seven mortal offences for which, if com¬ 
mitted after baptism, there can be no restoration in this world 
or hope in the world to come—murder, idolatry, theft, apostasy, 
blasphemy, fornication, adultery. For these Christ will not 
act as pleader {horum ultra rxoraUrr non erit Christus). Those 
who commit such offences cease to be sons of God. For other 
sins committed after baptism, certain penances or compensa¬ 
tions were prescribed, such as fasting, prayer, and almsgiving. 
Origen (as quoted by Friedberg, p. 209) states that onl.v for 
manifest sins {peccata evidentia) •wert offenders cast out from 
the Church—giving as the reason, lest the wheat be plucked up 
with the tares. Towards the end of the period, the penitential 
system came to recognize four classes of penitents—weepers, 
hearers, kneelers, and slanders {jlentes, audientes, genuhexi, 
consistentrn). These were within the pale of the Church (intra 
tcclrsiam) as op{>osed to the excommunicate. They were for¬ 
bidden certain fonus of pleastire, ornaments of dress, connubial 
int.ercotirse, etc., and they were especially required to devote 
themselves to prayer, almsgiving, fasting, etc. The u.sual 
duration of this period of penance was three or four years, 
though it might be abbreviated at the will of the Church 
authorities. 

The schisms which broke out in the Church, such as those of 


Novatian, Miletus, and the Donatists, were a revolt against a 
tendency to relax the rigours of discipline, and y®*® Jo*’ 
most part over the question of the restoration of the lapswl. 
The N. African (,'hurch, led by Tertullian, refused restoration 
to those who had denied the faith in times of persecution; 
Cyprian at first took the same ground, but later receded froin 
it in view of the great number who had given way in the 
Dccian-Valerian persecution, and granted to the penitent the 
communion in the hour of death. The Roman Olinrch was 

lenient with this class of offcmlers. , 

The Syno<l8 which were held at the close of this period— 
FJvira, Arles, and Aticvra—passed severe disciplinary canons. 
The Spanish Svnoil of Elvira (see A. W. W. Dale, The Syn. of 
ISlvira, Lond. ‘lSS2) in 81 canons punished with anathemat¬ 
ization the denial of the communion, and lesser penalties. 
Murder, idolatry, and especially unchastity have a largo place 
given to them. For example, a wife guilty of adultery, without 
precedent provocation given by the husband, is denied com¬ 
munion even in the hour of death. Those guilty of extrava¬ 
gance in dress ma.v after three years be restored to the com¬ 
munion, and gamblers after one year. The worship of idols I y 
a baptized adult is pronounced a crirnen capitate^ and the 
offender is excluded permanently from the communion. 

4. From 313 to 1215 (from Constantine’s edict of 
toleration to the establishment of the Inquisition). 
—With the alliance of the (Church with the State, 
a new practi(;e was developed in rej^ard to the treat¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical offences. The State itself 
pas.sed disciplinary regulations for certain of them, 
and executed punishments. Worldly penalties, 
such as contiscation of goods, banishment, mulcts 
of money, death, and later the loss of indiviilual 
freedom, came to be approved by tlie Church as 
penalties for offences witliin the realm of religion 
(see Hinschius, iv. 803-814; Friedberg, 210; Her- 
genrother, 546 ff.). Carrying over to the new order 
the ideas which the ottice of Pontifex Maximus 
implied, Constantine claimed authority, as uni¬ 
versal bishop, over the external atfairs of the 
Church. He and his Imperial successors exercised 
the light not only of proceeding against heretics, 
but, as in the case of Theodosiu.s, of designating 
who they were. The Theodosian code counted as 
a public crime every oUence against religion, on 
the ground that such offences brought injury to 
all {ill omnium fertur injuria [(luoted by Fried¬ 
berg, 209]). The following are the chief ste[)M in 
the liistory of Church discipline in this period of 
1000 years: 

(1) As worldliness crept into the Church after 
Constantine’s identification with it, ollences of 
moral conduct were given less prominence, and 
offences were emphasized which were committed 
against the Church os a corporation and against 
its doctrinal code as formulated by the Councils, 
and held by the common opinion of the Church. 

(2) Constantine puni.shed departures from the 
Nicene statement by burning the books of the 
Arian.s and banishing Ariiis himself. His sons at 
one time punished Athanasius and his followers, 
at another favoured them. 

(3) The Ecumenical Councils, beginninf^ with 
the Niceno (325), passed, in addition to their doc¬ 
trinal decrees, canons providing rules of adminis¬ 
tration and discipline. The Athanasian Creed 
pronounced anathema upon those refusing its pre¬ 
cise definitions of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
excluded tliem from the possibility of salvation. 

(4) While the Emperors, from (Hatian and Theo¬ 
dosius to Justinian, were proscribing paganism by 

f enalties increasing to the penalty of death, 
mnerial rescripts were placing Christian heretics 
unJer the civil ban. Theodosius the Great, at 
the close of the 4th cent., pronounced those who 
held to the Nicene statement Catholic Christians, 
and all others heretics. In 15 different enact¬ 
ments he deprived the latter of all right to the 
exercise of religious usages, excluded them from 
civil office, and threatened them with fines, banish¬ 
ment, confiscation of floods, and—as in the case of 
the Manichafans, Audians, and Quartodecimans— 
with death. 

(5) The code of Justinian not only regulated all 
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kinds of ecclesiastical affairs, but in certain cjises 

f ave even criminal jurisdiction to the bishops (see 
^fannmullcr. Die, kirrhlirhe Gesetzgebung Jus- 
tlninns, Berlin, 1902, p. 8211.). 

( 0 ) The penalty of death was executed for the 
first time for ccclesiasti(;al otVences at Trfeves in 
385, wlien the Spanish bisliop l^riscillian and six 
others, iiicludinj^ a noble matron of Bordeaux, 
were put to death. All the bishops present ex¬ 
cept Theognistes approved the sentence. Ambrose 
and Martin of Tours disapproved of it, the former, 
however, being opposed to the death sentence 
altogether. Leo I. (440-461) definitely advocated 
the death penalty for heretics. Henceforth the 
only parties to oppose it were the dissenting sects, 
sucli as the Donatists. 

(7) Notable cases of discipline are not wanting 
in the administration of high ecclesiastics. Chry¬ 
sostom was deposed for rebuking the extravagance 
and vices of the Imperial court of Constantinople 
(404). Ambrose excluded Theodosius from the 
church of Milan till he had made expiiition for 
the wholesale execution in Thessalonica (390). 
Synesius excommunicated the governor of Penta- 
p(dis for his merciless oppressions (409). 

(S) The most important influence on the dis¬ 
cipline of dissenters exercised by any cljurchnian 
was that of Augustine. At hrst inclined to re¬ 
strict discipline to spiritual measures, he changed 
front during the controversy with the Donatists. 
Quoting our Lord’s words in the parable, * Comj)el 
them to come in,’ he expounded them to include 
physical measures. He did not go as far as 
distinctly to advocate the penalty of death, but 
his exposition became the chief authority for the 
Schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas, in favour 
of the death penalty for heretics. 

(9) During the 7 tn and 8 th centuries, penitential 
codes came into use, prescribing penalties for all 
sorts of offences against religion and the Church, 
beginning with tliose of Columban (f 615), ancl 
Theodore of Tarsus (f 690). A forerunner of these 
writers was John Scholasticus (f 578), whose 
Syntagma with its 68 canons was conhrmed by the 
Tnillan Synod of 692. An idea of the penances 
^jrescribed by Theodore of Tarsus may be formed 
trom one example. A priest who drank to excess 
an<l vomiting had to do penance for 30 days, a 
layman for 15 days. False canonical codes were 
referred to by the Paris Synod (829). 

( 10 ) The fsidorian Decretals, dating from the 
middle of the 9th cent., authorized the Church 
to lake cognizance in her disci])line not only of 
speidfically ecclesiastical offences {dclicta mere 
ecrlesiastica)f but also of offences of a mixed char¬ 
acter {delicta mixta). For (certain Church digni¬ 
taries the decisions of the Church tribunal were 
hnal. 

( 11 ) Sj>ecial legislation was enacted for clerical 
offences. Among the more notable acts was the 
so-called Canonical Rule (see Hatch, Growth of 
Ch, Institutions^ London, 1887, ch. ix.). The 
ministry had become not only a profession, but 
a lucrative profession. The clergy hawked and 
hunted, were extravagant in their retinues, drank, 
and committed other excesses. One of Charle¬ 
magne’s capitularies (802) called upon the clergy 
to live ‘according to the canon.* Later a semi- 
cloistral mode of life was introduced among them, 
one reason given being that the clergy thereby 
‘ might avoid the company of women,* as at the 
Roman Council of 853. 

(12) The Canon Law was definitely incorporated 
in the collections of Regino (t 915), Burchard of 
Worms (t 1025), Anselm of Lucca (t 1086), Cardinal 
Deusdedit (c. 1087), and Ivo of Chartres (flllB). 
Tliese imperfect works gave way to the monumental 
production of the Camaldulensian monk, Gratian, 


who taught canon law in the convent of 8 t. Felix, 
Bologna, in the mi<l(lle of the 12 th century. 11 ii^ 
work, whose original title was Concurdantia 
canonuni discordantinm^ became the manual in its 
department, as the Sentences ai Peter tlie l^ombard 
became the manual in the department of theology. 
It wa.s greatly augmente<l with tlie supplements 
added by the Orders of Gregory IX., Boniface 
VIII., Clement V., and John XXII. Although full 
of forgerie.s and errors, as has been shown by 
Dellinger - Friedrich [Das Fapstthum, Munich, 
1892), it remained the undisputed code in Western 
Christendom till the Reformation, regulating life 
from the cradle to the grave. Its decrees have in 
part been superseded by the canons and decrees of 
the Council of Trent. 

(13) As vicar of Christ and undisputed head of 
Latin Christendom, the Pope became, as the Middle 
Ages advanced, the supreme disciplinarian, and 
liis decisions kej)t Christendom, especially Eng¬ 
land, in a constant fennent. 

(14) The greater puni.shments which came into 
general use in the (^hurcli were the anathema and 
the interdict, to which is to be added .‘suspension 
from the priesthood. Two form.s ()f anathema, the 
minor and the major, are distinguished by Wetzer- 
Welte, quoting Gregory IX., but they difier only 
in the degrees of solemnity with winch they are 
pronounced. The anathema excludes from the 
communion and all public services of the Church 
except preaching, and from all the public suffrages 
of the Church, but not neces.sarily from private 
intercessions. If the sentence still rests upon the 
offender at death, it excludes from burial in con¬ 
secrated ground. Martin V. in his Ad evitanda 
(1418) made a distinction between excommunicati 
tolerati and excommunicati vitandi. From the 
latter all religious intercourse whatever is to be 
withheld, and, as far as feasible, all commercial deal¬ 
ing (.see Hergenrfither, 568 If.). Perhaps no excom¬ 
munications surpass in execration that pronounced 
by Clement vi. (1346) against Louis the Bavarian ; 

* Jjet him be damned in his goings out and his coming in ! 
The Lord strike him with maciness and blindness and mental 
insanity I May the heavens empty upon him their thunder¬ 
bolts, and the wrath of the Omnipotent burn itself into him in 
the present and the future world 1 May the universe fight 
against him, and the earth open to swallow him up alive I ’ 
(Mirbt, Quellen d. Papatthumg’^, Tiibingeu, 1901, p. 163). 

The interdict was extended to a community of 
persons or territory. There are different degrees 
of punishment involved in the sentence, but in 
general it involves the denial of the sacraments of 
the Eucharist, Ordination, and Extreme Unction, 
public services of the Church, and the rite of burial 
in sacred ground. Among the notable cases were 
the interdicts fulminated over Scotland (1180), 
England (1208), the sacred cities of Rome by 
Adrian IV. (1155), and Jerusalem (1229) on the 
occasion of the crusade of the excommunicated 
Emperor, Frederick II. 

5 . From 1215 (the Fourth Lateran Council) to 
the Council of Trent.—There are three important 
points which stand out in the further history of 
akscipline before the Reformation. ( 1 ) The doc¬ 
trine of Penance underwent a radical change (see 
K. Muller, Der Umschwung in der Lehre von der 
Busse wdhrend d, Men Jahrh.,, Freib. 1892; 
Schaff, Ch. Hist,, vol. v. pt. i. p. 729ff.). Con¬ 
fession to the priest and satisfaction by doing the 
penances prescribed by him were made necessary 
for absolution. The acts of satisfaction are penal 
acts which serve like medicines for spiritual wounds, 
and also as a compensation to God for oft'ences. So 
Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas taught. 
The priest is the judge of what the act of satis¬ 
faction shall be. Among the more notable cases 
of public penance were those of Henry II. after 
BecKet’s death, and Raymund of Toulouse. This 
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system of discipline under the direction of the 
priest became obligatory for every Christian in 
the world. The crusades offered a vast oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of Church discipline and 
penance. 

(2) The tribunal of the Inquisition, established 
by Innocent ill. at the 12th Ecumenical Council 
(1215), was intended to meet the peril of heresy 
and to extirpate it. With Gregory the (areat 
(t 604) heresy ceased to be known in Western 
Europe for four centuries. At the end of the 11th 
cent, slight traces of it appear at Goslar, Mainz, 
Cologne, Strassburg, and other places. They as 
quickly disappeared, but suddenly in the 12th 
cent, heresy sprang up in different parts of Europe, 
from Milan to Antwerp, and from the Pyrenees to 
Bremen. In his Laws of 1238, Frederick il. gives a 
list of 19 different heretical sects. The chief of 
these were the Cathari and the Waldenses. In 1163 
a Synod of Toulouse compared heretics to serpents 
concealing themselves in the grass. Innocent iii.’s 
predecessor, Lucius in., at the Council of Verona 
(1184) joined with Frederick Barbarossa in a public 
demonstration in the Catlicdral, that they would 
make it their common cause to e.xtirpate heretical 
depravity. Princes were ordered to take an oath 
to support the Church in punishing offenders, upon 
pain of forfeiting their aignities. The Synotf of 
Toulouse (1163) had called upon princes to imprison 
heretics and confiscate their goods. The 'I'hird 
Lateran (1179) extended the punishments to de¬ 
fenders of heretics. By the third canon of the 
Fourth Lateran (1215) all princes were again en¬ 
joined to swear to protect the orthodox faith, on 
pain of losing their lands; and to all taking part 
*in the extermination of heretics’ was offered the 
indulgence extended to the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land. All who in any way supported heretics 
were to be excommunicated and excluded from 
receiving their natural inheritance. This por¬ 
tentous organization was further perfected at the 
Council of Toulouse (1229), and by Innocently, in 
his bull Ad exstirpanda (1252), which prescribed 
torture as a means of extorting coniession of 
crime. No heretic was to be punished till con¬ 
victed by the ecclesiastical tribunal, but, once 
convictea, the secular arm was under obligation 
to punish the offender by destroying his domicile 
ana refuge, even though it were underground, by 
confiscating his goods, and by putting him to 
death. Innocent ill. declared that, as treason was 
punished, so much more should punishments be 
meted out to those who committed the greater 
crime of blasphemy against God and His Son. 
Secular princes were to draw the sword against 
them (see quotation in Schaff, Ch. Hist., vol. v. 

f t. ii. p. 518, together with Hurter’s exposition of 
nnocent’s view^s). Innocent summonecl Christen¬ 
dom to a crusade against the heretics in Southern 
France, promising ‘ those who fought for the soul 
and for God ’ the same rewards as he promised to 
those who ventured their lives to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

In vain is the plea made that the Church did not execute 
heretics or immediately pronounce the decree of execution. 
It immured them for life, and it threatened with exclusion from 
the sacrament and from heaven princes and magistrates who 
refused to execute the death penaltv upon them. The Catholic 
apologist, Vacandard, is compelled to say that at times the 
sacred tribunal actually passed sentence of death. It is strange, 
in view of the words of Popes and councils, that Cathmic 
writers, like Ph. Ilergenrother (Kathol. Kirchenrecht, 641), 
should assert not only that it is not within the Church’s pro¬ 
vince to execute the death penalty, but that it cannot call upon 
tlie State to execute it. An inquisitor like Bernard Ouy re¬ 
presented the temper of his time when he said in his famous 
manual that heresy could be exterminated only as heretics 
were burnt. 

To this extreme form of Church discipline the Schoolmen 
gave full theological Justification. Thomas Aquinas, resting 
upon the authority of Augustine, asserted that ‘heretics were i 
not only to be separated from the Church by excommunication, ' 


but from the world by death’ (Summa, n. pt. 2. 11 [ed. Migne, 
ili. 109j). ‘As falsifiers of coin are to be put to death, much 
more should they be put to death who are guilty of the more 
wicked act of corrupting the faith. The heretic the Church 
delivers over to the secular tribunal to be put out of the 
world.* 

The Spanish Inquisition, formally sanctioned by 
Sixtus IV. (1478) and accepted by his successors in 
its essential features, is even more noted in history 
for its ingenioiKS devices and severity in dhscinlining 
heretics than the papal tribunal established in 
1215. Pastor and Funk ^th agree, as against 
Hefele, that it w'as primarily not a State institu¬ 
tion, but the creation of the Pope (Schaff’, Ch. 
vol. V. nt. ii. p. 539 ff.). 

(3) The third important chapter in the history 
of Church discipline in this period was the famous 
assertion of Boniface viil., in the bull Unam 
sanctam (1302), that both swords are in the hands 
of the Pope, and that it is altogetlier necessary 
tx) salvation to be obedient to tlie Roman pontiff. 
This assertion, coulirmed by Leo X. on the very 
eve of the Protestant Reformation, sufficiently 
justifies the Church in the use of any means 
whatsoever that it may select to carry on its 
work and maintain its authority. Down to the 
14th cent., the theory had been that tlie Cliurch’s 
jiiri.sdiction stops w'ith those who are baptized by 
its ritual. But papal pamphleteers, after tlie death 
of Boniface vill., like Augustinus Triumphiis 
(t 1328), extended it to the wdiole heathen w orld. 
A voice as if proclaiming a new' era, Marsilius of 
Padua, in his Defensor pacis (1324), argued that tlie 
disciplinary prerogative of the Church was only 
suasive, not penal. But the Church did not listen 
to him, and the Council of Constance (1415) re¬ 
affirmed the doctrine that heretics should be 
burnt (‘puiiiendi usque ad ignem’), and carried 
out the allinnation in the sentences against Hus 
and Jerome of Prague and the bones of Wyclif. 
The papal crusades against the Cathari w'ere re- 

E eated against the Hussites, and Savonarola w’as 
urnt with the approbation of Pope Alexander VI. 
One of the charges made by Leo X. against Luther 
w'as that he asserted that it was against the wall 
of the Holy Spirit that heretics should be burnt. 

The Council of Trent nowhere mentions the 
penalty of death for heretics, hut neither it nor 
any Pope since has expressly rejected the severe 
disciplinary policy exercised by the Church for 
centuries. The cliscipliiiary element in penance 
W'as re affirmed by the Council of Trent, even to 
the use of indulgences. 

6 . The Reformers and the Protestant Churches. 

—Three things, made prominent by tlie Reformers, 
were adaptea to reduce the value of Church dis¬ 
cipline and to limit the application of a discip¬ 
linary code: (1) the principle emphasizing the 
immediate responsibility of tlie Christian to God ; 
(2) the authority of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of life ; (3) the insistence upon preaching as the 
chief element in the power of the keys—a view 
which passed into the Augsburg (Schaff, Creeds, 
iii. 59) and other Protestant Confessions. Instruc¬ 
tion and persuasion through the sermon were de¬ 
stined, to a considerable extent, to take the place 
of punitive discipline. Another consideration 
adapted to limit the application of discipline was 
the abolition of the confessional, and the substi¬ 
tution of repentance of heart for penance with its 
system of outward satisfactions imposed by the 
riest. There was a wide divergence between the 
utheran and the Calvinistic Reformations in 
the prominence given to discipline, growing out of 
the attitude of Luther and Calvin respectively. 
Luther had no genius for administration, and felt 
little confidence in discipline. Calvin was a born 
administrator, and in tneory advanced discipline 
to almost as high a place as it bad held in the 
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mediceval Church, but with a wide difterence in 
practice. 

(1) The Lutheran Church. —Lutlicr was inclined 
to be satihlied with preaching, Cliristian instruc¬ 
tion, and the dispensation of the two sacraments 
as the means for preserving the purity of the 
Church and extending her influence. He had 
little to say about discipline as a system, and 
never set forth a clear theory of the relation of 
Church and State. He was violent enough in his 
judgments against the Anabaptists, Miinzer, and 
the Protestant anarchists, and against the Swiss, 
but he never worked out a system of discipline. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. II. art. vii.) con¬ 
demns tlie * violent excommunications’ of pontiffs, 
and their attempt to take from Emperors their 
prerogatives and transfer them to themselves. It 
insists that the two powers are not to be con¬ 
founded, and at the same time that the Church 
in her own sphere is sovereign. The exercise of 
her rightful power no more interferes with civil 
government than the art of singing does. The 
Schinnlkald Articles (iii. 9) reject tlie major ex- 
communication, but retain the minor, which is to 
be used against manifest sinners, excluding them 
from the Lord’s Table till they give proof of 
amendment. This power of excommunication in¬ 
heres in the body of the Church. Later in the 
16th cent, it was left to the Lutheran consistories, 
the pastor having only the prerogative of an¬ 
nouncing the sentence. In the 17th cent, there 
was a movement to establish or re-establish a 
system of discipline by J. V. Andrea?, who had 
been in Geneva, the younger Quistorp of Rostock, 
and others, by the appointment of a body of 
elders for each congregation. Spener also wrote 
of discipline as a possible means of reviving piety. 
These suggestions came to nothing. At tlie pre¬ 
sent time tlie State exercises so large an authority 
in appointing ministers and enforcing baptism 
that discipline is almost a lost art in the German 
Lutheran Churches. 

(2) The lieformed Churches. —(a) Zwingli and 
CEcolampadius left the right of excommunication 
to the State. In Zurich the Reformation was 
carried out by the magistrates ; and heretics and 
Anabaptists were executed. Zwingli, so far as we 
know, did not protest against this punishment. 
The First Helvetic Confession provides for excom¬ 
munication and for reinstatement in ca.se of re- 

entance ; but, without making a clear distinction 

etween the two realms, puts the authority to 
pass sentence in the hands of those ‘ who are ap¬ 
pointed thereto by the servants of the Word and 
the Christian magistracy.’ The State is to take 
positive measures to root out blasphemy and 
punish blasphemers, and to promote the spread 
of the principles preached in the pulpit. The 
Second Helvetic Confession (xxx. [Schatf, Creeds^ 
iii. 305 f.]) makes it the duty of the civil magis¬ 
trate ‘ to defend the Churcli of God and the preach¬ 
ing of the truth, to cut out all impiety, super¬ 
stition, and idolatry, to draw the sword against 
all malefics and blasphemers, and to coerce all 
heretics who are heretics indeed.’ 

(6) The practice of the large body of the Re¬ 
formed Churches was determined by Calvin’s treat¬ 
ment in his Institutes (bk. iv. ch. 12) and by the 
Genevan code, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances, which 
were largely the work of Calvin’s hand. It must 
not be overlooked that in minor particulars the 
execution of the Genevan legislation differs from 
Calvin’s theory as laid down in his Institutes, 
Calvin’s carefully arranged form of Church govern¬ 
ment involved a rigid discipline. He proceeded 
on the principle that ‘ no house can be preserved 
in proper condition without discipline.^ Other¬ 
wise Cnristians would live like rats in the straw. 


Discipline is the only remedy against a dreadful 
desolation in the Church. Its purpose is three¬ 
fold—to keep the Church in a sound condition, to 
protect its members against taint, and to bring 
the offender, if possible, to repentance. Follow¬ 
ing closely on Mt 18^®^*, admonition precedes ex- 
communication, which is the last resort of the 
ecclesiastical power. Calvin declared that, as 
sound teaching is the soul of the Church, so dis- 
cipline is its sinews {disciplina pro nervis est). The 
elders, twelve in number, appointed from the 
Little Council, were expected to live in different 
parts of Geneva, in order that they might the 
better perform their functions as overseers. It 
was their duty to watch over the moral and re¬ 
ligious fidelity of the people, and to make at least 
once a year a visitation of every household. With 
the pastors they constituted the consistory, which 
met once a week and sat upon complaints made 
against high and low. They fixed penalties for 
offenders, such as payments of money for non- 
attendance at Church. Greater offenders were 
turned over to the civil power for punishment. 
Watchmen were appointed to report persons who 
failed to go to Church. This system has been 
likened by Catholic historians {e.g. Funk, Kirchen- 
gesch.*, 1902, p. 4.38) to the tribunal of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. Calvin s theory of the relation of State and 
Church cannot be discussed here. It is evident, 
however, that, in abandoning the mediceval mis¬ 
take whereby the Church arrogated to itself 
authority over tlie State, he went too far in the 
other direction to suit our modern ideas. He was 
right in declaring that ministers must confine 
themselves to the spiritual sword, which is the 
w'ord of God {Inst. iv. ii. 4). The State he treated 
as a Christian institution establislied to defend 
the Church, and to punish religious as well as 
political and moral offences. Thus not only sedi¬ 
tion and adultery were punished by death in 
Geneva, but also blasphemy, heresy, and idolatry, 
the iustification for such punishments being de¬ 
rived from the Old and New Testaments. The 
most notable of the many condemnations was the 
burning of Servetus upon the two charges of 
blasphemy against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
insulting rejirobation of infant baptism. Calvin 
himself acted as prosecutor. The Reformer, how'- 
ever, seems to have had some idea of the co¬ 
ordinate relation of the two realms, and insisted, 
at the risk of his life, upon excommunication as 
the sole prerogative of the Church. In the famous 
case of the excommunicated Berthelier (1553), who 
had been reinstated by the civil authority in the 
church, Calvin declared that he would die rather 
than acknowledge the principle of State inter¬ 
ference. 

(c) The Protestant Church of France, adapting 
itself to its position in the State, adopted Calvin’s 
discipline in a modified form, but also declared that 
the magistrates are appointed of God to suppress 
crimes against the first as well as against the second 
table of the Decalogue (Gallican Conf. xxxix.). 

{d) The Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles com¬ 
mended excommunication (xxxiii.), but are not 
clear in defining the tribunal before which a 
person should come before being received back 
into the communion of the Church, the words 
running ‘ received into the Church by a judge that 
hath authority thereunto.’ By virtue of the sup¬ 
reme headship of the Church in England inhering 
in the sovereign, discipline for Church offences 
was exercised by the civil authority. This prin¬ 
ciple was not combated by the Puritan party in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but only the application of it 
whereby they sutl’cred for aisobedience to the Act 
of Uniformity. 

(e) In Scotland and among the Puritan churches 
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the rigorous discipline of Genova found its mos 
genial soil, so that Piiritaiiiarn and Presbyterian 
ism are synonymous- in the popular mmd not only 
witli severity of Cliristian livii]<,% but with severity 
of censure upon those who tlej)art in faith or 
ethical practice from the accepted standard. The 
Scottisli symbols, and the Westnunster standanls 
which took their place after 1648, alike enunciate 
the close relation between Church and State 
whereby the State punishes a certain cla.ss of 
religious otl'ences, and also lay great stress uj)on 
strict supervision over the lives of Church mein* 
hers and a rigorous system of censure. The Book 
of Common Order ana the First Book of Discipline^ 
as well as the Form of Government and Directory 
of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, state 
at length the rules of judicature and of trial. To 
these is to be added the Order of Excommnnicatioji 
and of Public Repentance^ commandc<l to be 
nrinted by the Scottish Assembly in 1.369 (see 
Dunlop, ii. 701-745). Knox, the faithful disciple 
of Calvin, laid down in the Scottish Cojfession of 
1560 the principle of the relation of Church and 
State, when he declared that to civil ruler.s 

* chiefly and most principally the conservation 
and fiurgation of religion a[)pertains,’ and that 
they are ap})ointed for the maintenance of the 
true religion and for siippres.sing idolatry. This 
principle \vas fully embodied in the Westminster 
Confession (xxiii.), which declares it to be the 
duty of the civil magistrate to ‘ take order that 
unity and peace be nreserved in the Church.’ He 
‘ hath power to call synods and to provide that 
whatsoever is transacted in them be according to 
the Word of God.’ This principle was carried out 
in the relation which the Assembly .sustained to 
Parliament. One of the main complaints of the 
Millenary Petition in 1603 concerned Church dis¬ 
cipline. The petitioners begged ‘ that men be 
not excommunicated for trifles and twelve-jicnny 
matters ’ (.see Gee and Hardy, Documents^ London, 
1896, p. 509 ff.). 

To the subject of the Church’s exerci.se of dis¬ 
cipline by its own tribunal, the Westminster Confes¬ 
sion devotes a whole chapter (xxx.), and pre.scribes 
three forms of punishment—admonition, suspen¬ 
sion from the Lord’s Sujmer for a time, and ex- 
communication from the Church. The reasons for 
the exercise of discipline are given in a more 
quaint and attractive form by Knox in the Book 
of Common Order (ch. vii,), and in the Order of 
Excommunication (ch. iii.). In the latter it is 
stated ‘ that, as it would be a work both un¬ 
charitable and cruel to join together in one bed 
persons infected with pestilent and other contagi¬ 
ous and infective sores, Avith tender children or 
such as were sound, so it is no less cruelty to sutter 
amongst the flock of Christ such obstinate rebels 
. . ., for a little leaven corrupteth the whole mass.’ 

Oflences coming before the Church court for 
cen.sure are enumerated in the Scottish Book of 
Discipline (ch. ix.), and include ‘ accunsed papis- 
terie,’ which expo.sed those who were infected Avith 
it to excommunication. This is reasserted in the 
Order of Excommunication (Dunlop, 709). The 
Kirk-session, consisting of the minister and elders, 
meeting once a week, had as one of its functions 
to determine and judge causes and admini.ster 
admonition to licentious livers, for ‘ by the gravity 
of the seniors, the light and unbridled life of the 
licentious must be corrected and bridled ’ (First 
Bk. of Disc. X.). The sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion was to be announced by the minister in the 
public audience of the people in the Avords : 

* We fiaving" plare in the ministry . . . draw the sword 
granted by God to llis Church, that is, to exconnnunicate from 
the society of Christ Jesus, from His body the (’hurch, from 
participation of sacraments and prayer with the same, the 
said N.’ 


(/) In America, during the Colonial period, 
the discipline Avithin the Churches of Puritan and 
Preshyterian lineage Avas strict, and throughout 
(he colonies, even in New Amsteidam under Peter 
Stnyvesaiit, the magistrate joined in exerci.sing 
oversiglit over strictly ecclesiastical allains. The 
riotahle exce])tion Ava.s Khode Island, founded by 
Uog(‘r Williams, who before his banishment denied 
tlie right of the civil authority to punish oflences 
against the first table, an<l Avho in bis exile gave 
memorable expression to the principle of religious 
liberty. In the New England colonies, especially 
Mas.sachusetts, the close alliance of Church and 
State involved not only such acts as the calling of 
synods by the legislature and the collecting of 
(axes for the .support of the Established Church, 
but acts of Church discipline culminating in the 
banishments of Anne Hutchison (1638) and Roger 
Williams (1636), the public execution of four 
Quakers (1659-61) in Boston, and the execution 
of nineteen persons accused of Avitclicraft in 1692. 
With the adoption of the American Constitution, 
the Churches, including the American Presby- 
(erian Assembly (1789), adopted mod ideations of 
their constitutions, making them conform to the 
principle of the comi>lete separation of Church and 
State. The Assembly of tliat year altered in a 
fundamental Avay ch. xxx. of the Westminster 
Confession. For similar modifications by British 
Presbyterian CImrclies, see art. C0NFE.SSION.S, in 
vol. iii. p. 878\ 

In recent times the tendency among Churches 
using the English tongue is to forego as far as 
possible tlie right of di.scipline, preferring to trinst 
alrno.st Avholly to the etlect of the public exposition 
of the truth from the pulpit and to the conscience 
of the church-member. There is also a tendency 
to avoid the exercise of discipline upon ministers 
of the gospel in the matter of doctrinal belief. 
The recent trials of Professor William Robertson 
Smith in Scotland (1877-81) and Professors Charles 
Briggs and Henry I’re.served Smith in the United 
States (1892-94), and their exclusion for .supposed 
heretical vieAvs, awakened Avide-spread attention, 
and have raised the serious (juestion Iioav far 
liberty of opinion should be tolerated in a minister 
Avhen it is accompanied by devotion to Christ and 
the interests of His Church. 

Litbratitrr.—P. Schaff, Creeils of Christendom^, 3 vols., 
N.Y. 1887 ; E. F. K. Muller, Bekenntnisschriften der reform. 
Kirche, Leipzij?, 100.1; W. Dunlop, Collection of Confessions, 
^tc., of the Church of Scotland, 2 vols., P^diri. 1719, 1722; the 
Jlirectories of Worship and Manuals of Ch. Government of 
different Churches; works on eccles. law, by P. Hinschius 
(lierlin, 1809(7.), E. Fricdberg:® (Leipzi^f, 1003), P. Hergen- 
rflther (Freiburg i. Br. 1888 [R. Cath.]), etc. ; works on the 
penitential discipline, by Frank (Mainz, 1868), (ireen (liondon, 
1872), etc.; on the Inquisition, by Lea (//isf. of Innuisition in 
the Mid. Ages, 3 vols., N.Y. 1888 ; Flist, of Span, nufuisitiun, 

4 vols., do. 1908); Vacandard (bond. 19()8); on Indulgences, 
by Beringeris (Paderhorn, 1907), and Bricgcr, in his art. 
PRE^ ix. (76-94); artt. in AVetzer-Welte and PRK^ on 
Anathema,' ‘ Bann,' ‘Basse,’ and * Kirchenzucht ’; Church 
listories, esp. P. Schaff, Edin. 1888-93, i. 501 ff., ii. 170ff., 
262 ff., iii. 133 ff., 35617., iv. 347 ff., 37117., v. pt. i. pp. 458 ff., 
^OOff., 764ff., pt. ii. pj). 598ff., 75617., vii. 484 (7.; also Lives 
)f Calvin by Kampschulte (I^eipzig, 1899), Walker (N.A'. 
[906), etc., and of Knox, by McCrie (new ed., 1889), Cowan 
N.Y. 1905), etc. David S. Schaff. 

DISCIPLINE (Jewish).—The State under the 
Mosaic system being a tlieocracy, every offence 
Avas necessarily ecclesiastical, and its punishment 
a di.^ciplinary measure. Besides the compulsory 
sin-offering (Lv 4^“*)i penalties imposed by the 
?entateuch are fines, loss of property, flagellation, 
excision’ {(4n I?*"*, etc.), ana <lcath. But, among 
Ke offences of Avliich Mosaism takes cognizance, 
some are ecclesiastical in the stricter sense. They 
are, chiefly, idolatry, sacrilege, the appropriation 
of lioly things, and the ministration of a priest 
when in a state of Levitical impurity, A priest’s 
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(laughter, moreover, who gave herself to prostitu¬ 
tion was regarded as ‘ profaning her father,’ and 
was to he burnt to death (Lv 2P). Tlie uninten¬ 
tional trespasser in the matter of holy things had 
to make full restitution to the sanctuary, and to 
)ay an additional fifth of the vahui (Lv 
)eath was the jienalty for sacrilege (Nu etc.); 
and the defiled priest had to wait until the evening, 
and then bathe, before resuming the duties of his 
olfice (Lv 22®). Those who disobeyed imperilled 
their lives (i6.). A notable instance of sacrilege 
being thus punished is that of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lv The Israelite who ate leavened bread at 

the Passover, or consulted wizards, was punished 
with ‘excision’ (Ex 12^°, Lv 20®); the feabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Nu ; the worshipper of 

Molech was liable lx)th to ‘excision’ and to the 
death penalty (Lv 20***)* 

A totally dirterent kind of discipline was the 
self-imposed austerity of the Nazirite, who, in 
virtue of his vow, abstained from wine and strong 
drink, remained unshaven, and conformed to the 
laws of Levitical purity in all their rigour (Nu G'*^*)* 

For the purpose of stamping out idolatry the 
theory of the ban was brought into use. A person, 
animal, or thing, set apart or devoted to God, was 
known as herem, i.e. banned, or tabu, and could 
not be sold or redeemed (Lv 27^^). Idolatrous 
emblems and the cities of the seven Canannite 
nations, with their inliabitants and contents, were 
hereniy and w'cre to be destroyed (Dt 2^^ 3® 7®, Jos 
G*’). He w'ho appropriated ‘ devot(Ml things’was, 
so to speak, infected, and became herein in his 
turn ; he incurred the death penalt y (Dt 7“, Jos 7“). 
A like doom overtook the idolatrous Israelite 
(Dt 13®^-)• Idolatrous Israelitisli cities, with their 
spoil, were to be burnt, and the cities to remain 
an everlasting ruin (Dt 13’*'^*). 

Hy the time of Ezra disciplinary practice had 
become much less severe. Ezra invokes a general 
assemV)ly of the Jews in order that they may purge 
themselves from the evil of intermarriage with 
their idolatrous neighbours ; the property of those 
who refuse to attend is to be ‘ devoted,’and they 
themselves ‘separated from the congregation’ 
(Ezr 10'^^-). There is no question here of a death 
penalty, and the use of the comparatively mild 
term ‘separated’ indicates a mitigation of disci- 
)linary rigour. Ezra’s action, however, seems to 
>e a connecting link between the Pentateuchal 
[»rocediire and the system of excommunication of 
the Taimudic regime. Under that system the 
tena herein changes its meaning, and now signifies 
the ban, not the thing banned. It is the tedmical 
term for excommunication, the most formidable 
weapon of the Jewish (Church. 

Excommunication, however, though the chief, 
was not the only disciplinary measure in use 
among the Jews. The voluntary asceticism of the 
Nazirite had its counterparts in post-Biblical times. 
'I'hus a man would take a vow, even registering it 
in a deed, to abstain, for a term or for life, from 
certain forms of self-indulgence. Gambling was a 
favourite subject of such a vow. The penalty for 
violation of the vow was often severe, extending 
even to bodily mutilation. Another self-imposed 
penance was fasting. A man would bind himself 
to fast on certain days of the week either for a 
definite period or for life. Further, the mediaeval 
community or congregation wouM make enact¬ 
ments (td'dndfh) against various olTences, (jis- 
obedience to whi(;h was punished by fines, exclusion 
from synagogal (jHice, or refusal of the privilege of 
reading from the scroll of the Pentateuch during 
service, or of participation in some other religious 
rite. The imposition of a fine on the elder D’Israeli 
by the Siianish and Portuguese congregation in 
London was the immediate cause of his withdrawal 
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from the synagogue. Disobedience to a t'kdrui 
might also be visitetl with imprisonment (the .lews 
often had their own prisons in tlie Middle Ages). 
An ofiender might be denied Jewish burial, or liis 
body consigned to a sjiecial section of tiie cemetery 
set apart for notorious evil-doers. Sentence of 
death was also passed upon tl.agrant transgressors, 
more particularly upon informers. ’I'lio execution 
of the sentence in s\ich cases ne(!essarily re(]uired 
the consent of the (government, by whose otficials 
it W'as carried into ell'ect. Another disci})linary 
expedient was public denunciation in the synagogue, 
recourse to which was sometimes had in the case 
of the most venial oirences—for extravagance in 
dress, for example, on the part of women. Never¬ 
theless excommunication continued to be the most 
effective disciplinary agent of the synagogue for 
20(K) years. 

The ban of the Synagogue falls under three 
categories, known respectively as n^ztfd, niddui, 
and herem. The first lasted seven, the second 
thirty days. In P>abyloriia the periods were one 
day and seven days respectively, N^'zifd was the 
penalty for slight offences, especially insult to the 
religions authorities. As regards niddui^ the ban 
w'as removed at the termination of the prescribed 
period if the ofiender made due submission, the 
formula being: ‘ Thou art absolved ; thou art 
forgiven.’ If lie was recalcitrant, the punishment 
w'as renew'ed for a second and a third period. If 
he W'as still contumacious, exitommunicatitm in the 
third degree {herem) was j)ronounced, whicli con¬ 
tinued for an indefinite peri(.)(l, but miglit be 
revoked at the will of the authorities. Before 
sentence w-as pronounced, the cul])rit was thrice 
publicly exhorted to submission and repentance in 
tlie synagogue, on Monday and on the following 
’i'hiirsday and Monday, those being the days when 
the Law was read and the congregation was 
numerous. When this exhortation proved unavail¬ 
ing, the ban was pronounced in the offender’s 
presence with the words: ‘N.N. is excommuni- 
(^ated ’; or, in Ids aV)sence, with the w'ords : ‘ Let 
N.N. be excommuidcate(i’ (cf. the expression 
‘anathema maraiiatha’ in 1 Co 16^^ the second 
wmrd of which is perhaps a corrupt reading for 
muhrdm \ittd, ‘ thou art excommunicated ’). Those 
on whom n^zifd was pronounced were compulsorily 
confined to their houses, and forbidden to engage 
in business or pleasure. Those under niddui were 
forbidden all social intercourse save with their 
w'ives and children. They could nob make up the 
quorum for public worship {minydn)^ hut they 
might attend the synagogue for prayer and listen 
to religious discourses. They had to wear mourn¬ 
ing, and were forbidden to bathe, to cut tiieir hair, 
or to wear shoes. It is said that there was a special 
entrance into the Temple reserved for excommuni¬ 
cated persons, and men greeted them as mourners. 
If herem were jironounced, the ofiender might not 
teach ; nor might lie be supplied with food beyond 
what W'as required for bare sustenance. His wdfe 
might be excluded from public worship and his 
children from school. If liis offence w'as heresy, 
and he died impenitent, no funeral rites might be 
performed for liim, and a stone was placed on his 
coffin. 

The offences punishable by niddiU are drawn 
from every department of the religious and ethical 
domain. Maimonidos [Hilkoth Talmud Torah, 0.14) 
enumerates twenty-four examples drawn from the 
Talmud ; but his list is obviou.sly not exhaustive. 
A few typical examples may he given : desecrating 
the second day of the festival (though it is a purely 
Kahbinical institution); unnecessary use of the 
Divine Name; ill-treatment of children by the 
parent, so that they are made to break the command 
‘ Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother ’; 
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the neglect by a slaiigliterer of cattle (sh6he() to 
show his knife to liis Kabbi so that it niay be 
declared lit for its purpose on ritual and humani¬ 
tarian »^^rouiids; business partnership between a 
divorced couple; selling to a (Jentile land ini- 
niediately adjoining^ the property of another Jew 
without indeniuifying the latter for consequent 
injiii V. 

rioljabl}’ owing to the example of the Church, 
excoinmnuication among the Jews became more 
drastic and more far-reaching in the Middle Ages. 
The catalogue of oU’ences visited with the penalty 
was enlarged, the disabilities it imposed increased 
in number, and the right of pronouncing itextemled 
from the Uabbinical authority to the congregation 
{hfhul). Synods met at various times to formulate 
new’ ecclesiastical rules, all of which were enforced 
by tlie threat of excommunication. Thus the 
famous Synod of Worms, convoked in the 11th 
cent. Iw H. Gershon of Mayence, declared polygamy 
forbidden, and placed under the ban tliosc who 
disobeyed this decision. On the other hand, tlie 
offences denounced by tlie congregation were often 
trivi.-il, and resort to excommunication in their case 
was less justifiable. Thus the penalty became a 
terrible engine of oppression in the hands of ill- 
instructed men, who were free to give effect to 
their own ideas of right and wrong, unrestrained 
by tiic moderating intiuenceof trained and educate<l 
minds. The decrees of excommunication pronounced 
by the congregation operated within the entire 
district over which it exercised jurisdiction, and, 
until formally repealed, through all generations. 
They followed the offenders even after they l»ad 
severed themselves from the congregation and had 
removed to another distri(tt. 

In some of its features tlie Jewish ritual of 
excommunication in the mediteval period bore a 
close Iikene.ss to that adopted by the Church. 
The exconirimnicated person, if his case w'as a bad 
one, was literally banned ‘with bell, book, and 
candle.* Led into the synagogue, he was placed 
beside the remier, who stood at the ark, the most 
sacred part of the building, with a scroll of the 
Pentateuch in his arms. Inflated bladders were 
placed on a bier, candles were lighted, and sack¬ 
cloth and ashes strewn at the oH'ender’s feet. Then 
the horn {shophar) was sounded, the candles were 
extinguished, and the bladders burst—all to strike 
terror into the culprit’s heart. Finally came the 
pronouncement of the excommunication : ‘ In the 
name of God, of the tribunal of Heaven and of 
earth, we solemnly ban and excommunicate the 
sinner N.N. May all the curses of the Law rest 
upon his head, and this excommunication cling to 
the 248 memWs of his body!’ Whereu{)on all 
present, including the culprit, ansxvered ‘ Amen.’ 

The history of excommunication in the Jewish 
Church is cniefly a catalogue of more or less 
distinguished persons banned for heresy, or some 
cognate offence against authority. Preaches of 
the religious law were frequently visited with the 
penalty ; but we hear less of them in this connexion 
than of contumacy and unorthodox teaching. 
That excommunication was employed to fight 
Christianity at its inception is to be gathered from 
Lk 6^ and 9^^, and from other passages in the New 
Testament. The first undoubted in.stance of the 
imposition of the ban given in the Talmud, though 
we read of po.ssibly earlier threats of it, is tliat of 
the sage AKahya oen Mahahilel (a contemporary 
of Jesus [?J), whose sin consisted in persisting in a 
view of the ritual law opposed to that of the 
majority of the Sanhedrin. At this period the 
President of the Sanhedrin was invested with the 
power of excommunication, and a famous President 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent, was Gamaliel il., 
a man of sterling hut imperious character. A ' 


notable victim of his overbearing temper was his 
own brother-in-law Eliezer hen Hyreanus, a Kahlu 
of great learning and influence, upon whom 
Gamaliel imposed lifelong excommunication for an 
offence similar to that of Akahya. Gamaliel calls 
Heaven to witness that his severity has for its 
motive not a lust of pow'er, hut zeal lor the Divine 
glory ; and there is no question that his protest is 
sincere. But it is of such stufi’ that Torquemadas 
are made, and from such zeal that the evils they 
produce are w'rought. Certainly this truth tlid 
not e.scape the attention of the I’almudic doctors; 
and when, in the same century, Judah the Holy 
threatened to place li. Meir under the ban, a reso¬ 
lute spirit—Bar ^yappara—hiimself a member of the 
Sanhedrin, .strenuously protested. It w’ould seem, 
indeed, that excommunication lieeame increasingly 
rare in Pale.stine from tliis time forward, flagella¬ 
tion being substituted for it in the ease of insuh- 
onlinate Rabbis. In Babylonia, however, to 
w'hiidi the centre of gravity of Jewi.sh life was now' 
being sliiftetl, the old disciplinary system wa.s 
maintained, at least in principle. How often it 
was put into practice it is impossible to say. Only 
three cases are recorded, so that its mere terrors 
possibly suflicretl to keep the rebellious in order. 
There w'ere certainly Rabbis who prided themselves 
upon never having pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication upon a colleague ; the very act of 
pronouncing it was punishal>le with the ban. It 
IS even recorded that a Rabbi w'ould first put him¬ 
self under the ban before imposing it upon others, 
so that he might remember to release them when 
he set himself free. But this considerate temper 
was by no means general, and the consequences 
were sometimes grotesque. Two Ral>his w'ould 
excommunicate each other, and the difficulty was 
to know' w hich of the two sentences w'as the valid 
one. The aV>surdity of such proceedings and the 
evil conse(juences generally of excommunication 
moved Maimonides (I2th cent.) to utter a warning 
note. 

‘The Rabbi,' he said, ‘has the undoubted right to punish 
nsultH to his office by cxcomtnunicaLion ; but it does not 
consort with his dignity to exercise this right frequently. 
Better that he should let the insults of coarse men go »innotice<l, 
as the wise Solomon has said, “Take not heed unto all words 
that are spoken; lest thou hear thy servant curse thee " ‘ (op. cit. 
end). 

Maimonides himself was the innocent cause of 
increased resort to the ban. Op})osition to his 
theological teachings broke out into active violence 
after his death, and the anathema was pronounced 
against all and sundry who should read his Guide 
or the Introduction to his Yad. The Rabbis of tiie 
opposing school followed suit, and excommunicated 
those w ho denounced the Master. The quarrel not 
only grew' fiercer as time went on, but widened in 
scope. The ban was now directed against preachers 
who interpreted the Scriptures allegorically, and 
against all persons under 25 who engaged in the 
study of Greek philosophy, or of any natural science 
except medicine. 

In Amsterdam, In the 17th cent., Uriel Acosta, having made 
his submission to the Synagogue after excommunication for 
heresy, was placed under the ban a second time on repeating 
his offence. Again recanting, he was again absolved; but his 
conflict with the authorities had unhinged his mind, and, after 
an attempt upon the life of his denouncer, he rlied by his own 
hand. A more illustrious heretic, Spinoza, paid with excom¬ 
munication for his philosophical speculations in the same cen¬ 
tury and in the same city. He made no attempt at recantation 
or submission ; the decree which drove him out from the Jewish 
community secured additional effectiveness from his self-imposed 
banishment and alienation. Cf. artt. Acosta, Si’INOZA. 

Nor was philosophy the only heresy. The mys¬ 
tical doctrine of the ^Jabbalft, which represented 
the other pole of Jewish thought, was equally 
anathema. Shabbathai ^^ehi, the pseudo-Messiah, 
also of the 17th cent., was i)ut under the ban as 
much for his l^ahbalistic teachings as for his Mes- 
sianic pretensions. His followers long outlived him 
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— they still survive in Turkey; and the sentence 
prononncc<l a;^ainst their founder was renewed for 
their punishment at intervals for a cjentury and a 
half. Dabbling in the l^Labbalfi brought not merely 
imnostors, but also great teachers, under the ban. 
Inueed, tlie more eminent the Kabbi, tlie more 
surely does he seem to have been marked out as a 
fit subject for excomnuinication ; and, on the other 
hand, the more obscure the Kabbi, the more ready 
he was to excommunicate. ‘The sword and shield 
of ignorance and deceit’ — thus a Jewish writer 
characterized the ban. Even to show brotherly 
feeling for the Karaites was an ollcnce visited with 
disci pi in/iry mea-sures, as the famous Nachman 
Krochmal of Lemberg was to learn, less than a 
century ago. Naturally, the sect of the IJasuHyn^ 
who exalted mysticism above conformity with the 
Rabbinic Law, were banned as heretics. Heresy, 
moreover, meant anything that was new, however 
innocent or positively advantageous to the Jewish 
cause. Thus the Synagogue, or rather its repre¬ 
sentatives in certain place.s, declared some of its 
best friends anathema—a Dr. Erankl, for example, 
who fifty years ago desired to found in Jerusalem 
an asylum for cljildren on modern lines, and, a 
little later, even Sir Moses Montcliore, who advo¬ 
cated the teaching of European languages in the 
schools of the Holy City. Nor has such disciplinary 
procedure been quite unknown in England in recent 
times. 

A species of excommunication was launched by the orthmlox 
Rabbinate in 1842 against the West London Synagogue, which 
had just been established on principles antagonistic to the 
Talmudic theory of the divinity of the Oral Iaw. The faithful 
were warned against using the Prayer Book of the new congre¬ 
gation, and against communion with them In ‘any religious 
rite or sacred act.’ Members of the congregation were denied 
Jewish burial. After protracted negotiations, the ban was 
removed seven years later. 

At the present time excommunication is virtually 
extinct among Jews in civilized countries. More 
than a C(mtury ago the famous l^aris Sanhedrin, 
comoked by Najiolcon I., anticipated matters by 
virtually declaring the rite of excommunication 
obsolete. It is significant that a note to the 
chapter on the ban in the latest editions of the 
Shullian Arukh —the authoritative text-hook of 
ortliodox Judaism—declares that the prescriptions 
set forth in that chapter have no longer any validity 
{Yore Deah, sect. J34). Even the most devoted 
adherent of the Rabbinic Law is forced to admit 
that these severe disciplinary measures are at once 
sunerfiuous and contrary to the spirit of the age. 
Self-preservation i.s obtainable by milder and more 
rational means in these days of emancipation and 
equality. Moreover, the Jew imbued with the 
modern spirit recognizes, as fully as does his Gen¬ 
tile brother, that severity, when exercised by a 
religious body, defeats its own purpose by harden¬ 
ing the ofiender in his otl’ence and confirming him 
in his heresy. It is a glaring self-contradiction, 
seeing that a Church, which necessarily claims to 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Introdactoiy 
and Primitive).—Of the two methods, the ‘direct* 
and the ‘ interpretative,* by which we can study 
the beliefs of dillerent peonies a.s regards the 
methods of communication, uiagnqsis, and treat¬ 
ment of disease, each has its difficulties. To 
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be the Divine representative, should have, as its 
first characteristic, the Divine qualities of mildness 
and leniency. Thus the ban has again and again 
served the cause of irreligion, instead of militating 
against it. Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent ), the 
protagonist of the modern Jewish temper, has well 
expressed this view : 

* Excominunlcation and proscription,’ he says in the intro¬ 
ductory pages of his Jerusalem^ ‘are directly contrary to the 
spirit of Religion, What '.— shut out a brother who would share 
In my edification and lift his heart with mine to God ! If Reli¬ 
gion peruiita itself no arbitrary punishments, least of all can it 
use this spiritual torment which, alas, only they can feel who 
are truly religiotjs. , , , Every soi iety, it is urj^ed, has the right 
to exclude; why not a religions society? My answer is that 
this is just where a religious society forms an exception. Sub¬ 
ject to a higher law, no society can exercise a right which is 
directly opposed to its fundamental aims. To excommunicate 
a dissenter, to expel him from the Chnrch, is like forbidding a 
sick man the di8i)ensary. It is to repulse the patient whose 
need of medicine is all the greater becAuse he )• not conscious 
of his need, hut deems liimself in good health.’ 

In fairnes.s, however, to the Synagogue, a dis¬ 
tinction must he drawn between tne nce<ls of 
modern times and those of the past. There were 
oecasions when the duty of safeguarding the exist¬ 
ence of the community, and even of the religion, 
seeined to justify resort to excommunication. It 
possessed terrors which every other disciplinary 
expedient lacked. It seemed to be the only means 
of enforcing respect fur authority and obeifience to 
its injunctions. It suj)plied an etl’ective weapon 
for [ueserving morality, personal and public, and 
it often aveitetl ill-will and persecution at the 
hands of the general population, by preventing 
internal <lisputes from obtaining the publicity of 
the secular courts. Under threat of excommuni¬ 
cation, Jewish litigants would bring their quarrels 
for adjustment to the Beth Din (the Ecclesiastical 
(’ourt) or to the l^dhdl (the Congregation), irustead 
of taking them for settlement to the magistrates. 
Rut these considerations do not excuse the action 
of certain Rabbis, of the mediaeval period more 
particularly, who resorteil to excommunication as 
an easy means of crusliing their personal opi>onents. 
Nor, in the case of heresy, do they avail against 
the objection raised by I. H. Weiss (Dor v.), 
that excommunication, even when actuated by the 
purest motives, did more harm than good by rend¬ 
ing Jewry in twain at a time when concord and 
union were its greatest need. Moreover, as he 
adds, instead of extirpating the evils at which it 
aimed, it often rooted them deejier. The heretic, 
who might have been won hack by lenity and for¬ 
bearance, was strengthened in his heresy, and still 
further estranged, by severe methods. 

Litkratcrb.— I. Abrahams, Jeuish Life in the Middle Agee^ 
liOndon, I8y6; H. Graetz, Gesch. de.r Juden, Leipzig, lS()S-78; 
M. Giidemann, Geech. lUs Krziehnngexce^ens xtmi der Cnltvr 
der abendland. Juden, Vienna, 1884 ; Hamburger, e.v. ' Harm ’; 
J E, S.vv. ‘Anathema,’ ‘Ban,’ ‘ Excoimnunication,’ ‘Punish¬ 
ment’; JQR xvl. (1904) &04-624 ; J. Picclotto, Anqlo-Jeu'ish 
History, London, 1876; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we horshaw^ 
Wilna, 1904 ; J. Wiesner, Der Bann, Leipzig, 1864. 
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‘interpret* the beliefs of a people from observa 
tion of their practices is always a dangerous pro¬ 
cedure. The same practices may exist among 
widely distant peoples ; yet we can never safely 
conclude that they are the expression of precisely 
the same beliefs, or that apparently identical be- 
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liefs have the same iiieaiiin^ and hav'e been reached 
by the same lines of develonnieiit. Take as an ex¬ 
ample certain conceptions of the cause of toothache. 

In the Banks Islands, says Codrington {The Melanesian$, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 193), there was ‘ a young woman of my acquaint¬ 
ance ’ who ‘ had a reputation for power of healing toothache hv 
a charm which had been taught her by an aged relative deceased. 
She would lav a certain leaf, rolled up with certain muttered 
words, upon the j>art inflamed ; and, when in course of time tb 
pain subsided, she would take out and unfold the leaf, and sho' 
within it the little white maggot that was the cause of th( 
trouble.’ We turn now to the Ainus of Japan. ‘ For toothache 
a nail is heated to white heat and held on the aflfected tooth for 
a few seconds. This is said to kill the insects which are sup- 
fMsed to be the origin of the malady ’ (J. Batchelor, The A inu 
and their Folklore^ I.^ndon, 1901, p. 293). I^astly, in ancient 
Assyria and among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, toothach. 
is attributed to a worm. 

It would be tempting to suppose that the notion 
of worms or insects bein^ the cause of toothache 
has had the same origin in Melanesia, .Japan, and 
Asia Minor; but all modern anthropological re¬ 
search points to the danger of drawing such a con- 
clii.sion from a single thread of evidence. e can 
hope to arrive at the relationsJiip between indi- 
vktnal beliefs only by carefully comparing the entire 
cultures among which tliey are found ; we can hope 
to arrive at the ultimate meaning and origin of a 
belief only by observing and * directly ’ niiestioning 
the peoples among whom it is found, and especially 
iieigliboiiring and more primitive peoples who may 
rea.sonably be considered as connected, by race or 
by environment, with them. On the other hand, 
it is dillicult, if not impossible, to obtain, by the 
‘direct’ (or questioning) method, the beliefs of a 
people in relation to such a subject as disease. For 
its ideas are apt to be nebulous and in a stat« of 
flu.x ; old practices often persist, but receive a 
changing explanation as in cour.se of time the be¬ 
liefs of the community develop ; even old beliefs 
may be preserved and unreflectingly maintained, 
despite the fact that they are logically inconsistent 
with the newer beliefs which an advancing civiliza¬ 
tion or the adoption of a foreign culture brings 
with it. 

In the face of these difficulties, we shall confine 
ourselves in this article mainly to the study of 
disease among definite primitive peoples. We 
shall examine specific instances instead of working 
with uncertain generalities. Such a study will 
show' us how illness has been attributed first to 
personal (human or demonic) and later to Divine 
resentment, as the ideas of human magic, of inter¬ 
ference by evil spirits, and of godhead have gradu¬ 
ally developed. Comparing primitive and more 
advanced peoples with one another, we shall .see 
how treatment becomes more complex as different 
diseases are allotted to different evil spirits, demons, 
or gods. Difierent medicine-men are invoked; deh- 
nite remedies become attaclied to definitely recog¬ 
nized diseases. Many practices, employed even 
by the most primitive peoples, are continued, but 
are regarded in quite another light as civilization 
advances. They are found to have a good effect, 
although the original cause for their application is 
no longer believed in. Thus ma.ssage, or counter- 
irritation, and often steam are einj)loyed by many 
primitive peoples with the object oi driving out the 
evil matter or sjjirit or the demon of the disease 
from the patient’s body. The evil is kneiide<l, 
stamijed, or pounded out of the body ; or it is 
rubbed in a definite direction—usually from the 
part affected tow'ards the feet, where it e-scapes; or 
cuts are made in the skin, causing some flow of 
l)lood. Again, the conviction felt by tlie patient 
tliat the medicine-man is able by liis action.s to 
contiol the evil s])irits of disease is responsible, 
more than any other factor, for the 8ucce.ss of 
primitive therapeutics. 8o, too, among the mo.st 
advanced communities, despite their changed be¬ 
liefs, ma8.sage, hydrotherapy, and, at all events 
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until recently, venesection pemst as useful prac¬ 
tices. As regards suggestion, it is open to question 
how far the most nuxierii treatment, or the most 
‘ specilic ’ ilrug, can restore the patient to health, 
unless he has been induced to believe in its efficacy. 
Among primitive peoples, knowing the name of 
the evU spirit, using archaic language, summoning 
medicine-men from another tribe, are frequently 
important factors in effecting a cure. Among our¬ 
selves, a physician is lield of slight account 
cannot give a name to his patient’s illness ; he still 
writes his remedies in a dead language; and his 
reputation is apt to be greater abroad than at home. 
Although the medicinal aspect of treatment has 
come more and more to the front, in no part of 
the w'orld can the magical aspect be said to have 
altogetlier (iisaj)peared. ^ , 

I. Australia.—TuriiiTm" now to various primitive 
peoples in order to study their practices (and, so 
far as is possible, their l)eliefs) in regard to the 
causation and treatment of disease, let us first 
examine the native Australians, who have been 
studied witli considerable care by Spencer and 
(lillen {The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
London, 1899, The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, do. 1904), by W. E. Koth [North 
Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 5, Brisbane, 
1903), and by Howitt { The Native Tribes of Souths 
East Australia, Loinlon, 1904).^ Among these 
peoples disease is attributed to some evil magic 
prepared by one man who wdshes to harm another. 

A widely spread method of causing disea.se is for 
the sorcerer to take an irna, a stick or Ixme less 
than a foot long, sharpened at one end, the other 
end being usually tipped with porcupine-grass 
re.sin (S.-CL» 534). Any native may act as a sor¬ 
cerer. He goes away into the bush w ith his ima, 
which he places in tlie ground, muttering some 
such curse as ‘ May your lieai t bo rent asunder ! ’, 

‘ May your head ana throat be split open ! ’ 'I’lien 
he goes back to his camp, returning later to fetch 
the irna, w hich he hides .somew here near his camp. 
He bides his time until he can get near enough 
one night to distinguish his victim without being 
himself observed. 

‘ He then stoops down, and turning his back towards the 
camp takes the ima in boiii hands and jerks it repeatedly over 
his shoulder, muttering the s.^me curses again ’ (S.-U.^> 4r>8). 

This j>ointing of the irna causes disease, and even 
death, unle.ss the evil magic which has ])roceeded 
from tlie point of the irna can be removed. Usu¬ 
ally a string is attached to the w^ax end of the 
irna, and this the sorcerer often liurns in the fire 
to ensure the death of his victim. There is general 
agreement, among Europeans resident in primitive 
communities, that natives are extraordinarily open 
to suggestion, so far at least as the transmission 
of disease is concerned. A man who believes that 
magic has been exercised upon him ‘simply lies 
down, refu.ses food, and pines away ’ (S.-G.* 537), 
The WTiter was assured, during his stay in the 
Torres Straits, that it was sufficient if a man re¬ 
cognized as having magic power made a slight 
movement towards another who was aw'are that 
the former owed him a grudge. The victim would 
then go home, refuse food, and become seriously 
ill. This })ointiiig with the bone extends, wdtn 
variations, throughout Australia. In some cases 
a spear is usetl with a human bone attached to it 
(K. § 139f.); in others a human fibula is used 
(H. 358), often along with human fat {ib. 361), 
w hich the medicine-men are believed to be able to 
abstract from other victims and to use as a power¬ 
ful aid {ib. 367). In place of the bone, stones may 
be employed (S.-G.^ 467 ; H. 378); pieces of quartz, 
especially in the crystalline form, are believed to 
be capable of projecting magic towards the victim 
1 For brevity’s sake, we shall refer to these books as 8.-0.*^^ 
S.-O.!*, R., and H. respectively. 
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(H. 357, 365 ; R. § 114). Certain stones may, from 
their mythical history, he exceedingly powerful 
(S.-G.^ 472, 469). A dead man’s hair made into a 
girdle or worn in a necklace, lengths of opossum 
string (R. § 131), a dead man’s head-band 
538), a knout made of strands of vegetable fibre 

469), a woman’s head-band (i6. 465), are also 
powerful objects for evil magic. Ant-hills are 
similarly employed; a curse is muttered into an 
ant-hill, which is then secretly brought back to 
the camp, pounded, and scattered over the ground 
in the camp to which the victim belongs (ib. 466). 

There is little specialization of function among 
most of the Australian tribes in the causation of 
disease ; any man can magically affect another. 
It is more particularly in the treatment of disease 
that special ‘medicine-men’ play a part (S.-G.** 
479). These may wear special emblems, and be 
compelled to submit to certain regulations in diet 
and training {ib. 485). The medicine-man may 
suck or knead the affected part (H. 380, 384). He 
may merely lay on his hands {ib. 382), or make 
passes (S.-G.** 484), or he may suck at or bind round 
the patient strings of human hair or opossum fur 
(K. 155, 156). His object is commonly to pro¬ 

duce from the patient’s Ijody the bone or the stone 
which the patient’s enemy has enijiloyed against 
him (S.-G.^ 480; H. 379, 384) ; he sometimes pro¬ 
duces a bit of (juartz or charcoal, or a marble, and 
often sjuts out blood somehow obtained from his 
own mouth after prolonged sucking. In some 
cases the patient is bled (H. 385), or is treated with 
herbs, etc. {ib. 384). Or it may be enough for him 
to place a woman’s head-bana upim his stomach, 
whereupon the evil magic passes into the band, 
which is thrown away into tne bush (S.-G.‘’ 474). 

There are several minor features also described 
by observers of the Australians; but the alMjve 
may be considered to l>e tyjiical of this peojile 
generally, and will sutlice to show broadly their 
attitude towards disease. It is clear that disease 
is commonly regarded in Australia as an evil sent 
by one man to another, which is transmitted through 
the magic inlluence of pointing some such object as 
a bone, a stone, or a piece of ([uartz. It enters the 
body in that form, and in the same form the evil 
must be withdrawn from the body. 

2 . Torres Straits.—Now let us turn to the 
Torres Straits, between Queen.sland and New 
Guinea. Here, too, the belief in the power pos¬ 
sessed by individuals in causing disease is accepted. 
It is jirobable that in his heart each native knows 
that he cannot cause disease in another; never¬ 
theless, he is always in terror lest some enemy 
may have the power of causing it in liimself. In 
Murray Island, certain families were credited with 
inlluence over the growth of bananas, coco-nuts, 
or yams ; others were supposed to direct the move¬ 
ments of sharks ; many erected stone images in 
their gardens to protect their food. There arose 
a belief in disease as the sequel to robbery or some 
similar crime, and in the value of certain stones or 
marks as an indication and assurance that disease 
would follow if the objects protected by such signs 
of tabu were disturlxju. 

In Murray Island the writer obtained a descrip¬ 
tion of a species of sorcery, called maidy which was 
formerly inflicted by any of the older men, in cases 
of hatred {maid urkerlam) or adultery {maid kos- 
kerlam). Finding his victim alone, the avenger 
takes up a chance stone, and, pronouncing oyer it 
some magic words {zogo mer) in a half-whisper, 
spits once or twice on it, and hurls it with great 
force to strike the back of his enemy. The latter 
falls to tlie ground, breathing heavily, and loses 
consciousness. The assailant and certain relatives 
who have accompanied him now close in on the 
prostrate body ot the victim, and belabour it with 


their clubs. They then rub the body with a mix¬ 
ture of herbs and coco-nut oil, and give the victim 
coco-nut milk to drink. The assailant, while rub¬ 
bing him, tells him to go up a coco-nut tree and to 
fall down from it, breaking his leg; or he orders 
him to be bitten by a centipede (cn), which will 
produce fatal blood-poisoning ; or he may tell him 
to go to a certain point in tlie island, and then to 
return home and die. The avenging party now 
withdraw to a short distance, leaving the man’s 
knife and some bananas and coco nuts beside him. 
When he awakes and begins to wonder what has 
happened to him, one of the hiding party takes up 
a stone and hits a tree near the terrified man. 
This makes him start, forget his bruises, and rush 
home, where he lies thirsty and comatose for some 
days. Then (according to the order of his assailant) 
he will say to his wife : ‘ I think I shall go up that 
coco-nut tree.’ He goes up, falls down, breaks his 
leg, and perhaps lies. As the informant said, ‘ He 
no go up hiras bf. Medicine [i.e. the magic cere¬ 
mony] make him go u}).’ 

A third feature in the Murray Islander’s attitude 
tow'ar<{.s disease consists in his treatment of it. A 
special group of men, the lukup zogo ICy are con¬ 
cerned in curing disease. The sick man is placed 
on the sand-beach; his eyes are closed; no one 
may see the ap})roach of the lukup zogo le. As he 
comes near, |)ieviously anointed with coco-nut oil 
by his attendant, he halts, and, spitting or blow'ing 
on his hands, performs a series of movements with 
them, as if he were sweeping something from him¬ 
self tow'ards the patient. The doctor firmly fixes 
his gaze upon the patient throughout these actions, 
d'hen he makes some movements of the leg and 
further movements of the arms. Finally, he shouts 
the word ‘Sirar’ in a shrill voice and rushes off to 
the sea, accompanied by tlio sick man. Some few' 
hours after bathing, the hikup zogo le visits the 
patient in bis hut and rubs him down with a decoc¬ 
tion of herbs, sea-weed, and coco-nut oil. This 
massage is repeated daily if necessary, until the 
patient recovers {Camb. Exp. Torres Straitsy v. 
320-326, vi. 222-240). 

j. Melanesia.—These three characteristics—the 
belief that sickness is a result of disregarding a 
tabu, the use of suggestion and interference with 
memory in causing injury or disease, and t he more 
elaborate ceremonial in treatment of sickness— 
indicate a more advanced state of culture than 
exists throughout Australia generally. We may 
trace this state among the neighbouring people of 
New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Solomon Islands, in the Banks Islands, and in the 
New Hebrides; it is a Papuo-Melanesian attitude 
towards disease. Thus, according to Seligmann 
{The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910), ‘ one or more . . . men who were 
sorcerers would follow their intended victim to 
his garden. . . . There he would be speared and 
clubbed, and, when dead [i.e. unconscious], cut to 
pieces. One end of a length of rope is then looped 
round the dead man’s hand or Knee, while the 
opposite end is steeped in certain “medicine” 
{gorto).^ The medicine passes along the rope and 
revives the victim. He is at first dazed, and does 
not know' where he is or what has happened to 
him. He is told that he will die shortly, but he at 
once loses memory of this. He manages to crawl 
back to his village, where his friends realize what 
has occurred by his silly, feeble condition, although 
the victim can give no account of what has befallen 
him {op. cit. 170). At Savo, Guadalcanar, Malaiita, 
and at Florida, in the Solomon Islands, the victim 
is met in solitude by his assailant, wdio ‘seizes 
him, bites his neck, stuffs . . . [certain] magic 
leaves dow’n his throat and knocks him on the 
head with an axe, but not so as to kill him.’ The 
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clianiied leaves make the victim forget the name 
of his assailant. He goes home, and dies two days 
later (Codrington, 200). In Lepers Lsland, New 
Hebrides, tlie assailant, after liaving' overcome his 
victim, shoots a little charmed material at his head 
by means of a bow and arrow, wliereupon he can 
remember nothing of the scene, but goes home to 
fail ill and die. His friends, seeing the wound, 
know what has happened to him (lo. 207). 

In the central part of New Britain (Neu Pom- 
mern), Bismarck Archipelago, property is protected 
by tabu signs which, if uisregardeu, will cause 
headache, sores, etc., on the trespasser or the thief. 
If grasses are charmed and laid on the tree stems, 
madness will ensue. A human bone placed on the 
.spot whence an object was stolen will cause tiie 
thief to waste (R. Parkinson, Dreissiq Jahre tn der 
SudseCy Stuttgart, 1907). In the Sohunori Islands 
the disregard of tabu marks is similarly believed 
to result in disease. 

Among the Eastern Panuo-Melanesians of New 
Guinea we find a further development of the view 
that disease is due to some emanation from tlie 
sorcerer. At Bartle Bay, for instance, disease can 
be caused ‘by means of a “sending” projected 
from the body of the sorcerer or witch. . . . The 
“sending” is most commonly projected from the 
body of a woman, and after her death may pass to 
her daughter, or with her spirit or shade {am) pass 
to tlie other world.’ At Gelaria, in the same 
region of New Guinea, the ‘sending* is called 
laoioti. Labuni exist within women. They are 
said to wear petticoats, which, however, are shorter 
than tliose worn by the women of the district. They 
‘ produce disease by moans of a sliver of bone, or 
fragment of stone or coral, called gidana, which 
they insert into their victim’s body. A fragment 
of human bone or a man’s tooth is a specially potent 
aidana * (Seligmann, 640 f.). The gidana is tlirown 
by the labuni at about sixty yards’ distance; only 
the ‘spiritual’ part is said to enter the victinrs 
body. The process of removing the spell can be 
performed only after the woman who sent the 
labuni has been appeased by presents. The treat¬ 
ment is usually unaertaken by a man, and consists 
in rubbing the body until the gidana is extracted 
in the form of a material lump, whicli is sucked 
out through the closed hands oi the masseur. 

This notion of the discharge of an independent 
emanation or spirit from a living person, which 
itself lives as a petticoated individual, probably 
led to a further development in which disease is 
attributed to the influence of an evil spirit. 
Amongst the Roro-speaking peoples of New Guinea 
there is ‘ an ill-defined but real belief in demon- 
producing spiritual agencies controlled by a 
sorcerer’ (Seligmann, ‘291). In the Gazelle Pen¬ 
insula, New Britain, the most powerful of evil 
spirits is called Kaia ; it dwells in high trees, 
dark caves, and other inaccessible places which 
are held sacred. Any one profaning one of these 
sacred places invites sickness or death. Kaia 
manifests itself in the form of a snake (P. A. 
Kleintitsohen, Die Kustenbewohner d. Gazellehalb- 
imely Munster, 1906, p. 337). So, too, in the New 
Hebrides, spirits are the chief objects of veneration ; 
a sick man always attributes his illness to a spirit 
which he has ofl’ended by trespassing on some spot 
or profaning some object belonging to it, or which 
some enemy has invoked to bring illness (Codring¬ 
ton, 184). 

In the Banks Islands, on the other hand, sickness 
is generally attributed to the resentment, not of 
evil spirits, but of ghosts of the dead. Also in 
Florida (Solomon Islands) it is a tindalo^ i.e. a 
ghost of the dead, 

* that causes illness ; it is a matter of conjecture which of the 
known tindaioM it may be. Sometimes a person has reason to 


think or fancies, that he has offended his dead uncle, or 

hroUier irihat case no special intercessor is requ red . the 
patient himself or one of the family will 

finrfato to take the sickness aw ; it is a -V Uut. u 

he ia uncertain of the if, ‘ The 

will summon a doctor, a mane kim, to decide. 

wm chew Rinjfer and blow into the patients ears 
an^n hat ^ of he sifull which is soft in infants will on 
Se name of the tindalo, and hejf him to remove the sick ess 
(Codrington, li)4 f.). If this proves unsuccessful, 
is addressed, or another mane »» 

may undertake to ^et his own txndalo to intercede with the 
liniialo that i, causiiifc' the llliiCM. 

Thus we are able to trace in Oceania a develo])- 
ment, along two directions, of ideas as to the 
causation of disease. In tlie one, disease is attrih- 
uted to .some interference on the part of the dead. 
Probably this belief, traces of which appear even 
in Queensland (R. § 114), correlated with he 
growth of the cult of the dead, winch is .so c<)ni])lex 
in certain parts of IMelaiie.sia. 1 hiis, according to 
Seligmann (op. cit. 12 f.), one of tlie distinguishing 
characteristics of the Western I^apiiu-Mclanesians, 
ranging from Capo Possession to Orangerie Bay, is 
the close association of certain institutions with 
the shades of the dead, whcrea.s the Eastern 
Papuo-Molanesians show no fear of the visitation 
of the deceased, and no fear of suiiernatural beings. 
They attribute di.sease, as we have already seen, to 
the discharge of a spirit from a living person, thus 
clo.sely agreeing with the general Australian view. 

The otlier line of development in Oceania con¬ 
sists in the attributing of disease to an oflended 
y)int, wliich has to be propitiated by sacrifice. 
This conception finds a far luglier dcvelopinent in 
Polynesia. In Samoa, for example, disea.se was 
coiksidered duo to ‘ the wratli of some particular 
deity.’ The high priest of the village a.scertaiiied 
the cause, aiul ordcu ed some sacrifice on tlie part of 
the patient, e.g. a canoe or a piece of land. Or a 
confes.sion was obtained from every member of the 
patient’s family as to the climes each had com¬ 
mitted or the curses he had uttered in a moment of 
anger against the patient or some otlier member 
of the family (G. Turner, SamoHy London, 1884, 
p. 140). In Tahiti, again, the sickness of chiefs 
was attributed to the anger of the gods. ‘ Whole 
fields of jilantains and a hundred or more pigs’ 
would be taken to the temples, where prayers were 
oflered up (W. Ellis, Volyntsian lie^mircheSy London, 
1831, I 349). In Polynesia generally, disease was 
supposed to be a visitation from tlie gods. 

' When a person was taken ill, the priest or physician was sent 
for; as soon as he arrived, a younff |)Iantain-tree, procured by 
gome members of the family, was handed to him, as an offerinjf 
to the god ; a present of cloth was also furnished, os his own fee. 
He began by calling uvxm the name of his god, beseeching him 
to abate his anger towards the sufferer, to say what would pro¬ 
pitiate him, or what applications would afford relief ’ {ib. iii. 37). 
Indeed, the medicine administered {e.g. powder or infusion of 
vegetable matter, hot baths, etc.) was ‘considered more as the 
vehicle or modium by which the god would act than as possesi 
ing any power itself to arrest the progress of the disease 
{ib. 47). 

In Hawaii the medicinal herbs employed were 
believed to have been obtained many generations 
ago, by a man named Koreamoku, direct ‘from the 
gods, who also taught him the use of them ’ 
{ib. iv. 335). 

Thus, starting from the rude Australian belief 
that disease was sent by one individual against 
his enemy, we have reached the high Polynesian 
conception of illness as the result of sin against 
the gods. Instead of employing a medicine-man 
to remove the stone or bone which had entered the 
victim, the latter relies for his recovery mainly on 
prayers and sacrifices ottered to the offended god. 
Throughout Oceania the various practices we have 
descril^d are combined with therapeutic measures, 
the most important of which, alike in the causation 
and in the treatment of disease, unquestionably is 
suggestion. Massage, with or without the external 
application of herbs, is a very common treatment 
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prescribed. Bleeding is occasionally resorted to. 
Trephining was practised in the Polynesian Islands, 
and is met with in certain more western islands, 
e.q. Loyalty Island, Duke of York Island, Neu 
Mecklenburg (New Ireland), and in the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain, for the relief of severe 
headache and epilepsy. Hot baths are often em- 
j)loyed in Polynesia and in other islands, e.q. the 
Solomon Islands, the patient being wrapped in a 
cloth and seated over a pile of heated stones, which 
are covered with herbs and leaves. Fractured Ixmes 
are set with sidints of bamboo. Herbs are pounded, 
made into decoctions, and administered to the 
patient internally. Sometimes they are merely 
warmed in a coco*nut shell over the fire, and the 
steam therefrom, being applied to the patient, is 
expected to drive away the pain or the disease. 
Especially in Melanesia, into which the areca has 
been introduced from the Malay Archipelago where 
it is similarly valued, betel nut, betei leaves, and 
lime are considered jiowerful medicinal substances, 
both for internal and for outward application. 

We have attemjited to trace in vague outline 
various stages in the attitude of diirerent Oceanic 
peonies towards disease. But, as we have al¬ 
ready pointed out (p. 724*), a peo|)le, when passing 
to a higher plane, does not discard the beliefs of the 
lower, out carries them with it, perhaps adapting 
them to suit its further development. Thus the 
Hawaians, although they attribute disease to the 
gods, nevertheless believe that a sorcerer may be 
employed by a man to bring disease or death to 
his enemy. Consequently j)resents are made to 
the god, not only to appease his anger, but also 
to turn the disease back to the person who sent it 
(Ellis, op. cit. iv. 293). So the Samoan, despite his 
iielief tliat disease is due to the wrath of a deity, 
protects his property by various tabus. For 
example, he may suspend a stick horizontally 
from one of his trees ; this expresses ‘ the wish 
of the owner that any thief toucliing it might 
have a disease running right across his l>ody, and 
remaining hxed there till he died’ (Turner, oj^. cit. 
186). Or he may bring some pieces of clam shell, 

‘ erecting at the spot three or four reeds tied 
together at the top in a bunch like the head of a 
man’ (i 6 .). This was recognized as expressing a 
wish that the thief might be seized with ulcerous 
sores. Thus punished, the thief would confess and 
make a present to the owner, who would send him 
in return some native herb as medicine. 

We have already drawn attention to the Aus¬ 
tralian belief in the potency of human bones as a 
cause of disease. It is also met with in various 
parts of Melanesia and New Guinea. In the Banks 
Islands, w here, as we have seen, illness is attributed 
to the ghosts of the deceased, a piece of human bone, 
belonging to the corpse of the ghost whose services 
are required, is applied to a fragment of food 
stolen from the victim. The whole is then 
‘ charmed, ’ and allowed to decompose or to burn. In 
the same islands and in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
a piece of bamboo is stuffed with leaves, a dead 
man’s bone, and other magical substances. The 
aggressor covers up the open end of the bamboo 
until he meets his foe, when he opens it and lets 
fly the magic influence against him (Codrin^on, 
op. cit. 204), So, too, among the Roro-speaking 
peoples of New Guinea (Seligmann, op. cit. 289) 
there is a widely spread belief that parts of newly 
dead bodies are of value in the preparation of 
charms, and amongst the Eastern Papuo-Melan- 
esians about Milne Bay {ih. 651) sorcerers are 
supposed to open graves of the dead and to eat 
their bodies. 

From the powers over disease attributed to the 
human dead we may pass to those attributed to 
living animals, chief among which is that of the 


snake. The most potent of evil spirits in the 
Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain preferably mani¬ 
fests itself in the form of a snake. The man who 
wishes to injure anotlu*r cuts up sea snakes and 
mixes them with leaves, roots, lime, and something 
— e.<j. hair, blood, or footprints—connected with 
the victim. He places the whole in a short i)iece 
of bamboo, mutters secret words over it, and 
throws it into the sea, or buries it in the bush 
(Kleintitschen, op. cit. 343). In Pentecost Island 
(New Hebrides) delirium is attiibuted to a mae, a 
mysterious snake, which can be removed from the 
patient if he sits over the smoke of a heated coco¬ 
nut husk into which the medicine-man has breathed 
his charm (Codrington, op. cit. 2 t) 0 ). If the viae 
snake took away a piece of food into the place that 
was sacred to a spirit, the man who had eaten the 
rest of the food would become ill as the fragment 
decayed. Among the Roro-speaking tribes of New 
Guinea disease is commonly attributed to snakes 
and to certain magical stones. The sorcerer ia 
thought to be able to extract a deadly stone from 
the black snake, and this stone kills every person 
who touches if. Even the sorcerer, it is said, takes 
care not to come into immediate contact with it. 
In order to obtain a snake-stone, the sorcerer fasts 
in the bush alone for a fortnight, his food being 
limited to roasted bananas. He is particularly 
(direful to avoid the sight of women. Sooner or 
later he dreams of the whereabouts of a very 
[xnsonous snake. Protecting his limbs by means 
of bandages, he proceeds to find and then to W’orry 
the snake, and ‘ as it glides away, it exposes a 
small stone,’ which he picks up by thrusting against 
it a kind of fishing-spear provided with numerous 
closely set jioints. It is dropped from the spear 
into a bamboo tube. The snake-stone is described 
as bein^ the size of a filbert, and red-hot, hissing 
and losing its power if dropped into salt-water. 
The snake can oe sent by the sorcerer to bite his 
victim, if it has been allowed to smell the clothes 
or some other object belonging to the latter (Selig¬ 
mann, op. cit, 28). 

The charming of any objects belonging to the 
victim is believed to play so imnortant a part in 
producing disease, not only in Oceania, but over 
the greater part of the world, that it is only 
natural for primitive man to take every care lest 
cuttings from his hair, parings from his nails, 
refuse from his food, his expectoration, excretions, 
footprints, or clothing pass into the hands of his 
enemy. In New Britain, for example, one or 
other of these objects (panait) is used b}’ the 
sorcerer {papait), who murmurs an incantation 
over it, burns it with lime, and blows it from his 
hand into the air (Parkinson, op. cit. 118). In 
Tana (New Hebrides) a sorcerer, on seeing a dis¬ 
carded banana-skin, will pick it up and wear it all 
day in a leaf hanging round his neck, thus frighten¬ 
ing every one into thinking, ‘He has got some¬ 
thing; he will do for somebody by and by at 
night’ (Turner, op. cit. 320). In Florida (Solomon 
Islands) a man could make another ill by secretly’ 
taking a morsel of the latter’s food, and throwdng it 
into a spot which was the known habitat of a 
certain gnost of the dead. 

4 . Malay Archipelago.—Let us now pass to 
another people culturally and physically most 
closely related to the Polynesians, among w'hora, 
in consequence, we may expect to find disease 
attributed to gods or spirits, and cured by the 
offering of prayer and sacrifices to them—the 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. Thence it 
will be possible to pass to the Malay Peninsula, 
and to trace the native ideas of disease westward 
to the Indian, and northward to the Mongolian, 
peoples. 

Among the various tribes, and in the various 
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islands of the Malay Anihipelago, there is consider 
able diversity in their beliefs ; but, generally 
speaking, their spiritual world inav be describee 


speaking, their spiritual worlu inav oe aesenbet 
as inhabited by the souls of animals {e.g. hawks, 
fowls, pigs, etc.), by spirits of the river, home, 
etc., and by the gods of thunder, harvest, life, death 
etc., one of whom may be supreme over the rest, 
Consequently, of the two main causes attributed in 
this region to disease, evil spirits are one ; and the 
treatment consists in ett’ecting the departure o] 
the evil spirit either by the persuasions of prayers 
and sacrilices or by the more cogent means of 
magical charms (Timor, Celebes, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra). The ceremony is often attended wdth 
much noise of gong- and drum-beating. Com* 
inoiily, e.g. in Borneo, Ceram, Timor Laut, Buro 
(cf. blazer, 1900, iii. 97 f.), the evil spirit or 

the disease—for it is diihcult to separate cause from 
eflect—is induced to enter a well-provisioned model 
boat, which is made to sail down the river, carrying 
its noxious burden out to sea. This custom of 
sending away the disease down river extends 
throughout the Malay Teiiinsiila to Burma, Siam, 
Annam, and even to Ceylon. Among the Milano 
of Sarawak the ceremony is performed in the 
following way : 


intr M the spirit’a real home is Jungle, air, or water (t6. 3901. In 
Amboyna a white cock ih used, with which the patient is rubbed. 
It is then placed on a model boat and sent out to sea (rrazer, 
(,’^2 iii . $ 19 ). ^ . . 

Tlie swooning of the inedicine-man brings us to 
another important feature in the cure of disease 
among primitive peoples. So far tis we have con¬ 
sidered the mental state of the individual at all, it 
has been that of the patient, not that of the 
doctor. It is true that in certain parts of New 
Guinea and Melanesia the medicine-man finds that 
his magic is more ellicacious if he enters upon it in 
a fasting state or in other ways maltreats himself. 
But probably in these peojiles there is not that 
mental instability whicli is to be found among the 
Malayan races, leading, under provocation, to loss 
of consciousness, auto-hypnosis, or other forms of 
change in ‘personality,’ such as are exemplilied in 
running amok and in Idtah. The altered mental 
state 01 the medicine-man during his treatment of 
disease is well exemplilied in the second of the two 
main ideas in regard to disease which prevail in 
the Malay Archipelago. One of these ideas we 
have already considered, viz. posse-ssion or visita- 
!^ion by an evil spirit. The other idea, also 
wide-spread throughout this region, extending to 
Burma, the Amlanian Islands, Tibet, and Northern 


The medicitic-man (orang hayoh), having decided which spirit 
(antn) is reyponsihle for the disease, returns home and prepares 
a log of sago palm cut in the image of that aiitu. This image, 
or dakan, may be enclosed in the model of a house or a boat. 
The patient’s room is decorated with coloured cloths, flowers of 
the areca palm, and leaves fantastically plaited to represent 
objects, espc'iuall.v birds. A awing of nattan is erectccl, and 
jvlaited leaves connect it with the receptacle containing the 
dakan, so that the spirit may enter the latter after having been 
summoned by the orang bayoh to the swing. .Several people 
may success! vely mount the swing, 8wa\ ing their bixlies in every 
possible attitude, to the sound of <lrum8 pla.\e<l in the back¬ 
ground. Himself swaying on theswitig, the oraftoi/oA recites 
‘almost in a monotone art incantation in the old language, ad¬ 
dressed to the spirit, begging him to come <lown and take the 
sickness out of the patient’s body ' (Lawrence and Hewitt, JA / 
xxxviii. (IIK)S] H'.H). ‘The whole incantation is a succession of 
appeals ... to the spirits, who come gradually nearer anri 
nearer until the chant acldresses them as if they were just out- 
Ki<ie the house, and finally as though present in the room ’ (//>. 
408). At length the medicine-man falls from the swing appar¬ 
ently insensible ; and after recovery he crosses to the patient, 
itiuttering incantations, sprinkling yellow’ rice, and w’avingover 
him an areca flower. Whenever the swing is unoccupied, an 
areca flower is hung across it. Finally, the patient himself may 
be tran.sferred to the swing, and now, when the long-besought 
spirit is declared to he present, the patient and the orang bayoh 
proceed to enter the boat or hovise, the latter spitting betel-nut 
juice on the dakan, p<)uriug water over it, and then sprinkling 
the drops over the patient’s l) 0 (ly, still murmuring incantations, 
^ext day the dakan, provided with padi and yellow rice and 
adorned with areca flowers, is taken in proceasion to a stream, 
where it is left to rot in its receptacle, except when the receptacle 
takes the form of a boat. In that case, the boat is decorated 
with flags, manned with a crew, and armed with cannon all of 
pith, and it is made to float down the river or towed out to sea. 
No Milano, save the orang bayoh, will dare to touch the dakan 
after the performance of this ceremony. Generally there is a 
‘sound, logical connection between the sickness and dakan 
used,’ the spirits of the water being responsible for dysentery, 
those of the air for headache and fever, those of the jungle for 
malaria, swellings of the legs, and other diseases attendant on 
jungle life (ib. 393), 

This account is interesting as showing the com¬ 
plexity of the ritual M’liich may be attained in 
endeavouring to drive the evil into a boat, which 
is then floated out to sea. The ceremony in one 
form or another in spread, as we have stated, 
throughout the Malay-peopled countries ; it is also 
found in the Solomon Islands, wliich perhaps it 
reached with the advent of the areca or betel-nut 
from Malaysia. The above account is also interest¬ 
ing, inasmueb as it introduces certain new features 
—the use of the swing in driving out the disease, 
the transference of the disease (or evil spirit) to an 
image, the swooning of the medicine-man, and the 
attribution of different diseases to different spirits 
or causes. 

In some cases a more simple and less public form of treatment 
isobservod. The dakan, after having been incarnated by the 
spirit (anHO, is taken by the niedicinc-nian into the jungle, or 
hung on a tree, i.e. in the air, or placed in the river, accord- 


Asia (Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1873, i. 437), is 
that disease is due to a wandering of the soul. 
Just as in death the soul has finally left the body, 
so in sickness it is temporarily absent; therefore it 
has to be pursued and caught by the medicine-man. 
The writer happened to see this ceremony of cateli- 
ng the wan<lering soul during a chance evening 
droll along one of the long verandahs of a house in 
Sarawak, Borneo. It has been pieturescjucly de¬ 
scribed elsewhere (Hose and McDougall, JAIxxxi. 
1991] 184), and may be thus .summari/ed : 

The mwlicine-inan, after chanting several verMcs with closed 
yea, receives, in a dreamy state, his war-coat, shield, ami 
word (>»rtran//) from the haiids of an assistant. With a short 
rand he sprinkles water on his parang, and then on each of the 
•atients ranged before him. A young fowl is handed to him. 
k'fore cutting off its hea<i, he prays its soul to take a message 
3 the supreme god to remove alTsickness and to preserve the 
people from harm. Then, waving the bird over each patient 
nd murmuring some archaic fonnulio, he kills it and sprinkles 
La blood over the patienla. With a second fowl in his hand, he 
escribes the w’anderings of his own spirit, how he has to cross 
great river, where Anally he meets with the soul of one of his 
ick patient-a. He lays his fingers on the head of one of the 
,>atieiit8, and at that moment the patient’s soul is believed to 
re-enter his bmly. At the same time he ties a piece of rattan cord 
round the patient’s right wrist, to confine the soul to the body. 
The same performance is repeated in the case of the other 
•atients, and then the medicine-man, after further chanting, 
luring which bis own soul is returning to his body, ties a pie* e 
»f the string round his own wrist. The second fowl is now 
illed, and the blood-stained parang is wiped on the arm of the 
atient, and is used to cub off the ends of the wrist-string. The 
banting continues, until suddenly the medicine-man gives a 
light stagger and recovers consciousness. During the ceremony 
le had been heedless of his surroundings; and, from experi¬ 
ments which the writer knows to have been made at other times 
•n such medicine-men, the claim is probably correct. 

The use of strings in the cure of disease (from 
kvhich perhaps the unthinking use of ligatures 
ivas derived) extends over other parts of Oceania 
e.g. Queensland) which we have already studied. 
Ti the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, threads 
ire prepared and are charmed in order to cure and 
;o prevent disease. For the former purpose, they 
ire worn round the affected part; for the latter, 
ound the neck (Parkinson, op. cit. 119). 

In the Banks Islands, a charm consisting of ‘a 
nt of human bone, a fragment of coral, a splinter 
)f wood or of an arrow by which a man has died,’ i.s 
jound up with leaves and placed in the victim’s 
)ath to strike him with disease. This charm, 
lalled talamatai, depends for its efficacy on the 
ying and binding tight with fibre (Coilrington, 
>/>. cit, 204). The use of archaic incantations is 
ilso common in these parts. Frequently, words 
vhich are not understood are borrow ed from other 
ribes. We have already stated that a man may 
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recognize his inability to cause disease, yet may 
fear the existence of that power in others. So, 
freqiiently a tribe may consider another tribe 
specially versed in the causiition or treatment of 
disease, and may use its language or summon 
members of it to its aid. 

In the Malay Archipelago, bits of wood, stones, 
or rags are sometimes drawn out of the patient’s 
body, as demonstrating the cure of the disease. 
The medicine-man’s cliest will often contain curi¬ 
ously twisted roots, knotty sticks, pebbles, coloured 
marbles, pieces of quartz, etc., many of which, he 
claims, are revealed to him as medicines by benevo¬ 
lent spirits in his dreams. It is said that W means 
of the quartz crystal the medicine-man can diagnose 
the disease, see the soul, and catch it in its wander¬ 
ings (Ling lioth. Natives of Sarawak and British 
N, Borneo^ London, 1896, i. 273). Possibly this 
is another example of the susceptibility of the 
Malayan to auto-hypnosis (crystal-gazing). 

Another important feature of Malayan medicine 
consists in the prominence of women doctors. 
There are instances of this feature throughout 
Oceania, but in certain parts of the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago it reaches its highest development. It is 
stated that in llorneo, for instance, at least in the 
past, a certain class of medicine-inen, on adopting 
their profession, were emasculated, dressed in 
women’s clothes, and thereafter treated as women 
(Ling Roth, ib. i. 270, 2S2), At the present day 
many cures in that country are undertaken by 
women, and most of the spirits invoked by the 
medicine-men receive tlie prolix i?//, ‘ gramimother ’ 
—jterhaps in accordance with the former import¬ 
ance of womanhood in tlie tntatment of di>ease. 

In the Malay Archipelago, hetel-nut and pepper 
are the common outward remedies for almost any 
disease. Turmeric, iioney, s[>ices, and onions are 
taken internally. Cholera is treated by rubbing 
witli k(iyu putih oil, and by water from certain 
sacred jars. Rleeding is practised ; cupping is 
connuon—usually by means of a bamlx^o cane, the 
air within which is exhausted either by suction or 
by ligliting a lire at the up]>cr end, A wound may 
be (cauterized by burning with a red-hot wire. A 
patient may be ex nosed to the >moke of a fire 
ighted below a bamboo grating on which he sits. 

5. Malay Peninsula.—Coming now to the Malay 
Peninsula, we tind that diseases become more dis¬ 
tinctly j)ersoniHed as demons. Each disease is 
(not, IS caused by) a difl’erent demon ; the demons 
all arise from the thunder-god, who .sends them by 
the winds, because of the sins of the people. There 
are ape-demons, black-dog-demons, tiger-demons, 
jungle- and river-demons, any one of which may 
cause disease. Certain new features, po.ssihly of 
Indian or Chinese origin, begin to make their ap¬ 
pearance here. Amulets now become important. 
Women obtain [)rotection from disease by wearing 
combs, with in.scribed patterns on them, and the 
patterns cause the disease-bearing wind to fall to 
the ground until the wearer has passed. A Semang 
woman may possess twenty or thirty such combs, 
which apparently depend for their efiicacy on the 
particular pattern that they bear. The men’s 
‘ talismans are . . . incised on the quivers and 
charm-holders’ (Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races 
of the Malay Peuimula^ London, 1906, i. 423). 
There is supposed to be some cemnexion between 
these patterns and the flow ers wdiich the good god, 
Pie, at one time allotted as remedies for the 
various diseases. The diseases were also thought 
to be laid by the winds on the parasitic plants of 
trees, between death and burial of the victims. 
Now, so runs the legend (which, however, must be 
accepted with caution), os new diseases have arisen 
simre Pie dwelt on earth, and since the vegetable 
kingdom then apj^ortioned by him to diflerent 


diseases is exhausted, such illnesses as smallpox 
and cholera * have no rest, but, as soon as they have 
killed one man, fall straightway upon another even 
before the soul of the first has left the body ’ {ib. ii. 
212). Among the Mantra (of Malacca) also amulets 
are much in use ; they are made of pieces of tur¬ 
meric or other substance, strung on a shred of bark, 
and worn round the neck, wrists, or waist. The 
Sakai have bamboos decorated with magical pat¬ 
terns, which are kept from the public gaze {io. ii. 
252). 

Incense is used in the Malay Peninsula. The 
Blandas of Selangor exorcize tlie evil demon by 
burning l)enzoin and invoking the spirits {hantu) 
of tigers or elephants or monkeys to enter the 
medicine-man’s bod^^ The patient lies on his back 
within a shelter of ni6on(7-palm leaves. As soon 
as the spirit enters the medicine-man, he brushes 
the patient seven times from head to foot with 
certain leaves, repeating an incantation which 
evidently is intended to expel the demon from the 
body. Among the Sakai the invalid is similarly 
beaten with leaves, after a censer of burning 
benzoin has been swung over his couch. The 
ol)j(ict here is to drive the demon w'ithin a cage 
which is suspended over the head of the patient 
{ib. ii. 257). 

Trees also assume more importance. Disease 
may be cured by removing roots and stumps which 
are suspected to be the home of the demon, and by 
casting saplings into the jungle so that evil spirits 
may accoinnany them. 

Among all the peoiiles of Eastern Asia sticks are 
of great value for the treatment of and protection 
from disease. Thus among the Ainus the demons 
of disease are })ropitiated by making them what is 
called inao. An mao is a w hittled wand ; groups 
of inao are collectively called viisa. They are 
sometimes worshipped as messengers to the gods ; 
sometimes they are regarded as ott'erings to the 
gods; or they may be regarded as mere charms. 
‘80, w'hen a person falls sick, the elders often 
meet together and make inao of this [willow] tree. 
After they have been worshipped they are taken 
out to the sacred place and stucK up among the misa ’ 
(J. Batchelor, op. cit. 88). Sticks of elder about 
four feet high are set up in a village for protection 
from a prevailing epidemic (see art. Ain US). So, too, 
in the Andaman Islands, when an epidemic occurs, 
the medicine-man, wdio is called 6ko-pai’ad (lit. = 
dreamer), brandishing a burning log, bids the evil 
spirit retire, and plants before each hut stakes 
painted in stripes with black bees’ w'ax, the sniell 
of which helps to keep the demons at a distance 
(Man, JAI xii. [1883] 97). In the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, sticks with fine shavings attached also play 
a similar part. Among the Tibeto-Burman peoples, 
a kind of arbour is erected before the sick man’s 
house, made of mass and boughs supported on four 
poles, round which are hung little balls of split 
cane rolled tightly together. Strands of cane are 
stretched round the house from this arbour. The 
demons cannot pa.ss through this barrier, conse¬ 
quently those already inside the house cannot be 
assisted by others from without (Shakespear, JAI 
xxxix. [1909] 378 f.). 

6. Africa.—In Africa illness is commonly attrib¬ 
uted either to the machinations of an enemy or 
—more usually perhaps—to resentment on tlie part 
of the ghost or a dead man owing to the disrespect 
wdth which he has been treated. In West Africa, 
apparently, it may even be one of the sick man’s 
own spirits w hich thus vents his annoyance on the 
body (Tylor, ii. 130). Almost universally, before 
treatment is begun, the name of the ghost must be 
discovered. Among the Nandi, this takes place by 
divination. Some near relative is sent lor, who 
takes four (for a woman, three) stalks of the castor 
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oil plant or of millet, and tries to stand each 
iiprmht in a frafrmerit of pot containing water, 
wliicdi is placed near tlie ])atient’s bed. As he 
takes eacdi stalk, he calls on one of the deceased 
relatives of the patient by name. When one of 
the stalks stands erect, he exclaims, *I have got 
thee, 0 medicine-man,’ and the patient solemnly 
kicks it over with his big toe. The stalks are 
distributed in various places in or around the 
house ; a little mud or sand mixed with the water 
is smeared on the forehead and throat of the 
invalid ; ‘ the rest, together with some eleusine 
grain, beer, and milk, is sprinkled betw'een the 
bed and the door and also thrown outside the 
house,’ the relative beseeching the ghost to depart 
in return for the food width is being otl’ered it 
(A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, London, 1909, p. 69), 
Among the A-Kikiiyu (W. Scoreshy Itoutledge, 
With a Pt'ehistoric People^ the Akikuipi of Pntp'fh 
Past Africa^ London, 1910, p, 26d) such divination 
is practised by arranging a number of counters 
in equal heaps and observing the remaining unit. 
Among the llaganda small pieces of butlhlo- or 
cow-hide are cast(J. Koscoe, -/A/ xxxii. [190*2] 40). 
Among the Bangala on the Upper Congo Kiver the 
hanqa, or medicine-man, addresses questions to the 
patient to discover what particular owete, or spirit, 

IS causing the disease. He heats his drum, talks 
excitedly, and chants various incomprehensible 
phrases before the patient. ‘ The lilt of the metre 
together with the rhythm of the drum make the 
patient sway to and fro and have a hypnotic effect 
on him.’ His body jerks and twitches, as he is 
now plied with questions by the ilanga. In this 
w'ay the cause ot the illness is found out (J. H. 
Week.s, JAI xl. [1910] 425). In the Sudan the 
writer received a description of a similar divi¬ 
nation by means of music; the rite, which is 
known as zar, is said to be employed even in Cairo, 
among women. The patient is visited several 
times by the practitioner, who wears a different 
colourea dress and sings a different incantation at 
each visit. Ultimately one dress or incantation is 
discovered which presumahly by its action on the 
demon causes the patient to swoon. This know¬ 
ledge having been obtained, the patient is seated 
astride a live sheep, and the same dress and in¬ 
cantation are employed again. After the patient’s 
second swoon the sheep is killed, the olood is 
smeared over her, an<l the meat is partly sacrificed, 
partly given her to eat. 

The use of animals in the cure of disease is a 
characteristic feature throughout Africa. Thus 
among the Hottentots, the hand of a sick patient 
is introduced within the leg of an ox, which is then 
killed and eaten by married people who have chil¬ 
dren. A child recently recovered from a severe 
illness is dragged through an arch over which an 
ox is made to stand. The ox is killed, and eaten 
only by married people who have children (Frazer, 

{op. cit. iii. 405). Among the Bondei, a whitechicken 
is tied to the head of the bed-post; and later, when 
it has grown to a fowl, it is taken to a tall tree, 
killed, and eaten. The medicine-man and patient, 
on their return, take care not to look behind 
them (Dale, JAI xxv. [1896] 219). In these cases 
it ai)pears that some good influence is derived 
by eating an animal which has been brought 
into contact with a person recently affected by 
disease. 

But, generally speaking, the animal is used only 
for the transference of the disease to it. Thus, in 
Bechuanaland, a king after an illness seats himself 
on an ox stretched on the ground, the head of 
which is then held in water until it dies of suffo¬ 
cation. To cure a headache, a man will sometimes 
beat a lamb or goat until it falls down, with the 
object of transferring to it his pain (Frazer, op. cit. 
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iii. 14). A Guinea negro will tie a live chicken 
round his neck to (;ure tlisease {ih.). In such cases 
tlie animal or bird i.s generally driven away or 
killed. In tlie Upiu'r Congo, the viieta (sjdrits), 
‘when they are troubling a family, can be driven 
into animals by the nanga ya bwaka [‘medicine¬ 
man of file mat’], and killed by him’ (Weeks, 
op. cit. 378). Of all the ha7iga, this ‘medicine¬ 
man of the mat’ was the most powerful. On his 
arrival at the sick-house, he put stakes into the 
ground, ami, by tying a mat round them, made 
an enclosure, in whicli be sat .speaking to the vari¬ 
ous miefa, answering ‘ himself in assumed voice.s, 
pretending he was holding a conversation with 
them ’ (t5. 383). ‘ A string was tied from the roof 

of his clients’ house tt) one of the stakes in his mat 
enclosure, and the end of the sti iiig dropped inside. 
From thi.s string there dangled drieu plantain 
leaves, twigs, etc.’ (ih.). Wlien he was tired he 
shook the leaves—a signal for the lads sitting out¬ 
side the enclosure to start heating their drums, 
and for the folk to sing their chorus. Thus he 
would spend several days in trying to find out 
which of the 7nieta was troubling the family. 
Finally, he makes 

terrific noise inside the mat, as though he were fighting for 
his life. Shouts, screams, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds, 
and smacks proceed from the interior of the m.aL, and at last 
the nanga rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
n his hand a bleeding head [really the head of a rat or lizard, 
but believed b^ the people to belong to i mysterious animal 
dug up from within the mat), and declaring that he has killed 
' e animal that was possessed by the spirit that was troubling 
the family ’ (lA 384). 

8 o in Uganda, the evil Hpirit, which is supposed 
to dwell at the top of the centre hut-pole, is caught 
by rawing a buffalo’s or cow's horn, within M hich 
shells are placed so as to make a squeaking noise 
when the horn is shaken, which is supposed to l>e 
the sjiirit of the horn. When the evil .spirit is thus 
caught, the horn is simply covered with a piece of 
bark-cloth, placed in a water-pot, and thrown into 
the river or burnt in the jungle (lloscoe, JAI xxxi. 
[1901] 125 L). 

In addition, of course, to the determination of 
the particular spirit causing the disease, and to the 
transference of it to an animal, other therapeutic 
niea.sure8, some of considerable complexity, are pre¬ 
scribed by the medicine-man. Among the Bondei, 
dieting is common : certain objects of food are 
tabuecY. Among the Bage.sliu (Koscoe, JAI xxxix. 
[19U9] 187), ‘sometimes herbs are rubbed over the 
.sick man and buried in the path. It is believed 
that the first person who steps over the herbs will 
contract the disease. . . .’ In tlie Upper Congo, 
cupping is often practised, usually by sucking a 
horn placed over the skin. Massage is a common 
treatment, often terminated by the pretended ex¬ 
traction of a small object—a palm-nut, stone, or 
piece of iron—from the patient’s body. Enemas 
and fomentations are also used. Rheumatic pains 
in the limbs are relieved by tying certain medi¬ 
cines to a brass rod, which is then worn by the 
patient. Knotted strings are tied round the suf¬ 
ferer’s wrists and feet. Among the people of 
British Central Africa (Stannus, JAI xl. [1910] 
285), many children’s illnesses are treated by boil¬ 
ing certain leaves in water and holding the child 
over the medicated vapour-bath. Bleeding is 
arrested by the powdered bark of an astringent 
tree. Internal remedies are only sparingly used. 
The treatment of snake-bite is by ligature. 

Aniong the A>Kamba (British East Africa) the 
medicine-man’s gourd commonly contains pebbles, 
hard seeds, nuts, and such objects as the bone of a 
lion’s paw, a cock’s spur, pieces of porcupine quills, 
etc. He also carries various powders, e.a. a grey 
owder made from certain trees, and believed to 
e an antidote to magic and poi.son; a white powder 
called iga (also used by the A-Kikiiyu, and called by 
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them ira); a blackish mixture prepared from some 
tree, and used to cure swellings of the limbs; a dark 
medicine contained in a gazelle’s horn, which is of 
value when pointed at the abdomen of a woman in 
labour; and a medicine which, when mixed with 
water, is given internally for diarrhoea (C. W. 
Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamha and othor East 
African Tribes^ Cambridge, 1910, p. 100). The 
A-Kikdyu sew up sword-slashes and spear-stabs. 
Their chemhu is made of castor-oil, sheep fat, honey, 
goat’s milk, water of various streams in Kikdyu, 
urine of a male and female goat and sheep, magumo 
wool, and the milky sap of wild figs. A little of 
this mixture placed on tne penis cures htematuria; 
it is also good for a cough. Indeed, it will revive 
a dying man if ho bo touched with it on the fore¬ 
head, tongue, navel, buttocks, and toes, and if 
some be passed live times round liis head. Other 
Kikdyu medicines are made from seeds, leaves, 
roots, and from the ashes of roots and barks. They 
are usually kept in the form of a dry pow'der, and 
are applied by touching the patient much in the 
manner described. Exjiectoration plays an im- 
j)ortant part in the ritual of treatment, the patient 
at the same time exclaiming, ‘ I expel what is bad’ 
(Uoutledge, op. cit. 262; Hobley, JAI xl. [1910] 
448). 

7. Central and S. America.—Among the Indians 
of America we naturally look for those character¬ 
istics in their attitude towards disease which wo 
have met with in Eastern Asia and Malayo-Eoly- 
nesia (see ‘American’ section of this article, below). 
As regards S. America, in South Chili the medicine¬ 
man is dressed os a woman, and the great nervous 
excitement, followed by a state of coma or trance 
into which lie is thrown, forcibly recalls the sha¬ 
man istic condition existing in Asia and Malaysia. 
But there is one striking feature in S. America 
which is on a distinctly lower plane of culture, viz. 
the persistent attribution of disease to material 
objects. Thus, among the Araucanos of Chili, tlie 
principal god, formerly called Pillan, the thunder- 
god, was served by malignant spirits called Jiue- 
cuvus, who could transform themselves into any 
shai)e and i)roduce invisible wounds by means of in¬ 
visible weapons. All disease is attributed by them 
to evil sjjirits, which produce an invisible wound 
or introduce some foreign body within the victim. 
Not only Divine beings, but the living and the 
dead, may, as malign spirits, assume a form, e.g. 
snake, ant, or lizard, which may produce disease 
(R. E. Latcham, JA/ xxxix. [1909] 346). Conse¬ 
quently diseases are treated first by discovering 
tlieir source, and then by expelling the hannful 
substance from the body. In Central Brazil the 
‘ good ’ medicine-man finds the poison whicli has 
been sent to the victim by the ‘bad’ medicine¬ 
man, and lays it in water, thus rendering it harm¬ 
less. The sorcerer may have obtained some hair 
or blood from the victim, which he then mixes with 
the poison of wasps, ants, and other insects, pre- 

g ared with oil and certain resins in a calabash. 

tut, if he cannot obtain blood or hair, he i>oisons a 
twig or a woollen thread. He then introduces this 
into the victim’s house, or shoots it with an arrow 
into a tree near where he lives. The twig is sup¬ 
posed to wound the victim ; and so the ‘ good ’ 
medicine-man sucks the wound until the twig (or 
woollen thread) appears, and then he spits it out. 
Tobacco-narcosis is a very common mode of treat¬ 
ment, the medicine-man blowing tobacco smoke 
over the patient’s body, kneading it with great 
force, while the medicine-man’s groans and lamenta¬ 
tions resound through the village. At length he 
begins to suck, and ultimately expectorates the 
cause of the illness (K. von den Steinen^ Unter den 
Naturvolkem Zentral^Brasiliens^ Berlm, 1897, p. 
800 ). 


Similarly, in Paraguay the witch-doctor is sup 
posed to have the power of introducing beetles into 
a man’s stomach. So, when a man is ill, be .sum¬ 
mons the medicine-man, who, to an accomj>animent 
of rattles and the excited singing of bis assistanlH, 
spits on and suck.s at the patient’s stomach until at 
length he produces a beetle, a ])alm-nut, or a fish¬ 
bone. The witch-doctors usually wear ear-disks 
faced ‘ with bright pieces of glass or bits of polished 
tin’ (S. H. C. llawtrey, JAI xxxi. [1901] 291). 

Litkraturr.—T his is j^iven throughout the artiHe. The only 
general lx)ok known to the writer, Max Bartels' hif Medizinder 
Naturvolker (Leipzijf, 1893), cannot be strongly recommended. 

(i. 8. Mykrs. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (American).— 
As certain aspects of ]»rimitive medicine will be 
treated in art. Micdicine-Mkn, the pre.sent dis¬ 
cussion will be limited to the consideration of 
disease itself from the various points of view of the 
American aborigir s’ ideas, customs, ceremonials, 
etc., conimeted wiul. its juevention, relief, and 
c.nie. Among a race as widely scattered as the 
Aijiciicau Indians, and occupying, for long [)eriods 
of time, all kinds of environments—from tlie Arctic 
north to the tioj)ical south, from the seashore and 
coastal regions to the high plateaus and iiionntaiii- 
ous areas of the continent, island regions like the 
Caribbean, arid plains like those of the south- 
Wf‘steni United States and parts of south-western 
South America, the thick forests and well-watered 
lands in some other directions, the valleys of the 
great rivers and the basins of great lakes—the pre¬ 
valence of diseases, the susceptibility to tliem, the 
methods of treatment, and the psychological re¬ 
action to tlie general situation were naturally 
subject to considerable variation. 

I. American Indians a comparatively healthy 
race.—At the time of the Columbian discovery, 
the Indians were, on the whole, a healthy people, 
and, in spite of the efi'ects of intertribal wars and 
tlieir attendant evils, were holding their own in 
point of numbers, or, as some authorities believe, 
were even increa.sing in population, especially in 
some parts of the continent. Our knowledge of 
diseases among tlie American Indians, before the 
coming of the whites, is not very satisfactory even 
for the semi-civilized peoples of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru ; for many of the uncivilized 
tribes of both North and South America the data 
at hand are scanty indeed. Where direct state¬ 
ments of early explorers, missionaries, pioneers, 
and colonists are lacking, certain inferences can 
be made from the mention of diseases in myths 
and legends and cognate folk-lore material. Dr. 
Hrdlitka, our best and most recent authority on 
the matter, says (Bull. SO BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 640) : 

‘The condition of the skeletal remains, the testimony of early 
observers, and the present state of some of the tribes in this 
regard, warrant the conclusion that on the whole the Indian 
race was a comparatively healthy one. It was probably spared 
at least some of the epidemics and diseases of the Old World, 
such as smallpox and rachitis, while other scourges, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis (precolumbian), typhus, cholera, scarlet 
fever, cancer, etc., were rare, if occurring at all. Taking into 
consideration the warlike nature of many of the tribes and the 
evidence presented by their bones (especially the skulls), in¬ 
juries, etc., particularly those rec^eivod by offensive weapons, 
must have been common, although fractures are less frequent 
than among white people.’ 

Since contact with the whites, a marked decrease 
in numbers has taken place nearly everyw’here, 
the causes of this diminution being ‘ the intro¬ 
duction of disea-sea (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of alcoholism, syphilis, ana especially tuber¬ 
culosis . . . and increased mortality due to changes 
in the habits of the people through the encroachment 
of civilization.’ Certain tribes, however, are now 
beginning to show a slight increase in population, 
and Dr. HrdliCka thinks that, ‘as more attention 
is paid to the hygienic conditions of the Indians, 
an increase comparable with that in whites may be 
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expected in many sections.’ Tlu* writer of the 
present article has j)ointcd out si'veral ca.sos of 
such increase in his art. ‘ Indians, Nortli American ’ 
in EBr^^, xiv. 4o‘2. Mixed bloods are said to sutler, 
more than the pure bloods, from ‘ many disorders 
and diseases known to the whites,’ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

2 . Epidemics, etc.—As has been already noted, 
epidemics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America. According to Dr. H. U. 
Williams (p. 342), the New World, up to the 
period of its discovery and occupation W the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the Old in 
the fact that * the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections peculiar to it.’ Concerning certain 
epidemics ana wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
contemporaneous with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Euroj)eans, it is still 
somewhat doubtful whether tlie infection in ques¬ 
tion came from Europe (by way of white peojile, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been taken 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the epidemic among the Iiulian.s of New 
England in 1610-1620, of which a critical study 
has recently been madt! by Dr. Williams. Tlii.s 
pestilence, which was accompanied by great mor¬ 
tality among the Imlians, from Cape Cod to the 
Cenobscot, and sporadically outside these limits, 
but from which the English seem to have been 
mostly immune, may have been a variety of the 
‘ bubonic ’ plague prevalent in London during the 
early years of tlie 17tli cent., and transferred to 
America by sailors, colonists, or returning Indians. 
It could hardly have been smallpox, as some have 
thought; this disease ragcal among the Indians 
later on [e.g. in 1633). The idea that it may have 
been carried to the Indians by certain shipwrecked 
Frencli .sailors lield captive among them is also to 
be considered. The European settlers of the period 
were prone to regard such calamities as visitations 
of God, just as many Indian tribes looked upon 
tliem as the work of evil spirits, etc. The idea 
also prevailed among the Indians that epidemics of 
diseases unknown before the advent of the whites 
were in some way let loose among the natives by 
the English and other white peoi)les, Intere.sting 
on this p^int is the following extract from Win.slow’s 
Good Eews from Neio England (1624), cited by Dr. 
Williams (ji, 345): 

‘ Here let me not omit one notable, though wicked, practice of 
this Tisquantuin (Squanto); who to the end he might 
his countrymen with the greater fear of us, and so consequently 
of liimself, told them we had the plague buried in our store¬ 
house ; whieh, at our pleasure, we could send forth to what 
place or people we would and destroy them therewith, though 
we stirred not from home. Being, uj»on the aforename<l brabbles, 
sent for by the governour to this place, where Hohbamock (an 
Indian) was anef some other of us, the ground being broke in 
the midst of the house, whereunder certain barrels of powder 
were buried, though unknown to him, Hohbamock asked him 
what it meant. To whom he readily answered; That was the 
place, wherein the plague wa.s buried, whereof he formerly told 
him and others. After this Hobbamock asked one of our 
people, wh^'ther such a thing were, and whether we had such a 
command of it. Who answered No ; but the God of the English 
had it in store, and could send it, at his pleasure, to this destruc¬ 
tion of His and our enemies. This was, as I take it, about the 
end of May 10‘22.’ 

Ethically, at least, some of the English and 
some of the Indians were not far removed from 
one another. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether syphilis is of pre-Columbian origin in 
America, or has been introduced from Europe 
since the discovery. Dr. A. S. Ash mead {Amer, 
Journ. Dcrinat., 1908, pp. 226-233) is convinced of 
its j)re-Coluinbian origin, and Dr. F. Grana identi- 
hes it with tlie Peruvian huanti ; Dr. Iwan Bloch 
{hdcryi. Amerik.-Kongr. xiv. [1904] 57-79), from 
hii^torical and osteological evidence—he has re¬ 


cently also published a volume on the subject— 
is another believer in the pre-tV)lumbian theory, 
wliicli is also shared by E. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of the culture- 
liero Guahagiona and his sores ‘ conclusive evidence 
that sy]>hili 8 had existed in the West Indies long 
before the coming of the Spaniards’ {Proc. Anur. 
Antiq, Soc., N.S., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Tcllo and 
Palma of Peru, who have studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that syiihilis is 
pre-Hispanic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
re{)resentations of the effects of the disease in an¬ 
thropomorphic pottery, etc.; so also R. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Capitan, the French anthroiiologist 
{Joum. Soc. acs Amtr, dt Paris^ N.S., vi. [1^9]). 
Dr. Lehmann {Globus, xcviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 
opinion that the evidence in Tello and Palma 
does not settle the matter satisfactorily, and Dr. 
Hnlli 6 ka is bj no means convinced of the preva¬ 
lence of syphilis in pre-Columbian America. The 
exact character of the Peruvian uta, the Colum¬ 
bian and Paraguayan huba, and some other dis¬ 
eases, all of which may possibly on some occasions 
be mistaken for syphilis, is not yet clearly decided. 
The idea of syphilis-infection of man from the 
llama—a belief occurring in certain regions of 
South America—is not sustained (in man and in 
the llama the disease is comi)aratively rare now in 
Peru). Leprosy, according to Dr. Aslimead, was 
introiiuced into America from Spain. I’liere are 
other interesting S. American ui.seascs that call 
for further investigation, such, e.g., a.s tlie Ecua¬ 
dorian huu'hoy which seems to have some analogies 
with the African ‘sleeping sickness.’ 

Among a number of Aim rican Indian peojiles 
{e.g. the (.fregonian Klainatb) there are general 
dances and like ceremonies carried out for the 
purj>o.se of avoiding or driving away epidemics and 
outlueaksof disease. Some of the Indians of the 
suntb-western United States trieil to • capture’ the 
spirit of .smallpox during an epiilcmio of that dis¬ 
ease, and similar procedures are reported from 
ebsewbere. 

3 . Conceptions of the nature, source, etc., of 
disease.— Under this head could be (dted illustra¬ 
tions of all manner of ideas, from the most natural 
and simple to the most far-fetched and comj>li- 
eated, or even metaphysical. On this point I)r. 
Hrdlicka remarks {Bull. SO BE, pt. i, [19U7] p. 
837): 

* The causation and the nature of (iisease being to the Indian 
in large part mysteries, he assigned them to supernatural 
agencifs. In general, every illness that could not plainly be 
connected with a visible influence was regarded as the efTeci 
of an introduction into the body, by malevolent or olTendcd 
supernatural beings or through sorcery practised by an 
enemy, of noxious objects capable of producing and continu¬ 
ing pain or other symptoms, or of absorbing the patient’s 
vitality. These beliefs, and the more rational ones conc;erning 
many minor indispositions and injuries, led to the development 
of separate forms of treatment, and varieties of healers.' 

Among the American aborigines one finds ex¬ 
amples of the attribution of disease and illness in 
man to liis own misdeeds and sinfulness, to hi.s 
neglect of his ancestors, to violations of innumer¬ 
able kinds of tabus and prohibitions, to the 
malevolence or ill-will of the dead, to the touch 
of ghosts, to the actions of the wind and the 
moon, to the machination of enemies through 
magic and witchcraft, etc., to the desire for re¬ 
venge of the animal world ill-treated by man, to 
temporary loss of the soul, to the introduction of 
foreign objects into the body, to the shadows of 
certain other people {e.g. mourning widows and 
widowers), to women (particularly when menstru¬ 
ating), etc. For certain special diseases and 
patliological conditions very curious reasons are 
sometimes given. Some of the names of diseases 
and terms relating to or describing their symptoms 
are interesting psychologically. In Tsimsblun the 
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term for ‘having epileptic lit«’ really Bignities 
‘ like a bear ’; and the word for ‘ crazy ’ means 
‘ like a land-otter.’ The Chinook term for ‘rheu¬ 
matism’ means lit. ‘tired all over’—quite an 
expressive name. In Kutenai the general term 
for ‘siek’ is mnitlqoini, lit. ‘ bad-bodied he is’; 
the corresjxrnding word for ‘well’ haiui:^ sukitlqdiniy 
‘good-boilied he is.’ The term ‘sick’ is applied 
in a number of Indian languages to denote emo¬ 
tions and the like. Thus in (he speech of the 
Mo8(]uito Indians the term for ‘ angry ’ signifies 
lit. ‘liver-sick’; in Haida, ‘downcast'^ is ‘heart¬ 
sick,’ etc. By the Mosquito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat oi emotional life; among 
the Kutenai and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some oi them, unless the heart can 
be touched or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless. Certain 
tribes believe that diseases are ‘shot’ into the 
body (( 5 .gr. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes). 

4. Ceremonials, magic and religious, in rela¬ 
tion to disease and its cure.— The employment 
of magic rites and formula^., of religious or semi¬ 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform¬ 
ances, for the purpose of preventing or curing 
diseases of various sorts is common in all regions 
of the globe, especially among uncivilized peoples, 
and the aborigines of America are no exception to 
the rule. These rites and ceremonies vary, from 
the simple procedures of the ‘medicine-men’ and 
‘ medicine-women,’ shamans, or sorcerers, who by 
rude incantations and noise-making with rattles, 
drums, etc., sought to drive away disease, or by 
laying on of hands, sucking, tricks of legerdemain, 
and the like, pretended to extract noxious objects 
from the body of the patient, to the more elaborate 
and highly developed ritual activities of ‘ medicine- 
societies ’ carried out sometimes for the benefit of 
an individual, or a whole family, and again on 
behalf of the entire community. The whole wide 
range is occasionally to be found within the limits 
of a single linguistic stock. Thus we have the 
crude rites of the lowest Athai)ascan tribes of 
Alaska and north-western Canada, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the complicated system of 
the ‘night chant’ of the Navaho, who are of the 
same lineage; in like manner, also, the simple 
procedures of the shamans of the barbarous Utes 
and Shoshones, the lowest representatives of the 
Uto-Aztecan stock, contrasting with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and 
their semi-civilized kindred, who mark the highest 
limit attained by this people. And S. America, 
while not exhibiting, perhajis, such extremes of 
diversity within one and the same stock, shows 
equal variety, if one compares the barbarous and 
completely uncivilized tribes of the Brazilian, 
Peruvian, and Venezuelan forests with the ancient 
Peruvians. Healing ceremonies of great interest 
occur among many American Indian peoples ; the 
best know’n and those de.scribcd in greatest detail 
belong to some of the Plains tribes and jieoples of 
the Algonquian stock. As Dr. Hrdli^ka remarks 
{Bull. SO BE, pt. i. p. 838): 

‘ Among most of the populous tribes the medicine-men of this 
class (the priest-healer type) were associated in guilds or 
societies, and on special occasions performed great healing or 
“ life- (vitality-) giving ” ceremonies, which abounded In songs, 
prayers, ritual, and drama, and extended over a period of a 
few hours to nine days.’ 

There also existed among some tribes 
* large uiedicine-sotMeties, composed principally of patients 
cured of serious ailments. This was particularly the case 
among the Pueblos. At Zuhi there still exist several such 
societies, whose members include the greater part of the 
tribe and whose organization and functions are complex. 
The ordinary members are not actual healers, but are behev^ 
to be more competent to assist in the particular line of dis¬ 
eases which are the specialty of their society, and therefore 
may be called by the actual metlicine-men for assistance. 
They participate also in the ceremonies of their own society 
(p. 838 f.). 


Tlu^ t;urative cenunoriica of bucH pi^ople as tlio 
Navaho, when employed for 1 !h 3 Ixnclit of indi¬ 
viduals, are both prolonged and costly, being 
exee(?dingly elaborate both in ritual and in para¬ 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A. Dorsey (ib. 

p. ‘22<1) : 

* Ainong the non-Pueblo tribes of the S.W., especially among 
the Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies are almost 
entirely the property of the medicine-inon, and must be re¬ 
garded as niedicine dances. Many of these are of an elaborate 
and complicatefi nature, but all are designed for the restoration 
of the sick. In these ceremonies masks are often worn, and 
complicated and elaborate dry-pictures are made, both these 
features probably having been borrowed from the Pueblo tribes. 

Some of tlie.se ip:eat ‘ medicine ’ ceremonies have 
gathered about them practically all the ritual lore 
and legend of the tribe, and serve as a general 
outlet for the observance and dramatic sense of 
all the people. The great Hide/wiwin, or ‘ grand 
medicine society,’ of the Algonquian Ojibwa and 
related tribes is described in detail by Hoffman 
(7 RBEW [1891] 143-300); the medicine-men of 
the Athapascan Apache by J. G. Bourke (9 RBEW 
[1892]443^03); the esoteric fraternities of the Zuni 
by Mrs. Stevenson {S3 RBE IK [1904]); the Cherokee 
medicine-men and their sacred formulm by Mooney 
(7 RBEW 301-397); the secret societies of the 
Kwakiutl by Boas {Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1895); the 
organizations of the Algonquian Cheyenne by Dor¬ 
sey {Anthr. Buhl. Field Columb. Mus. ix.[1905]); the 
‘mountain chant’ of the Navaho (5 RBEW 
and the great ‘ night chant’ of the same people, by 
Matthews {Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N.Y., 
vol. vi. [1002]). For other N. Amer. Indian tribes 
much valuable information will be found in the 
various monographs of Boas (Eskimo and peonies 
of North Pacific coast), Dixon and Kroeher (Cali¬ 
fornian tribe.*?), Kroeber, Wissler, Lowie (tribes of 
the Great Plains), etc. For general information 
concerning the American Indian shaman, the 
article of Dr. K. B. Dixon {JAFL xxi. [1908] 1-12) 
is of importance. From some points of view, the 
ceremonials of the Navaho are the most remark¬ 
able of American healing-rituals. For S. America, 
we have not mu(;h accurate and detailed material 
of a reliable character concerning the rites and 
ceremonies of the secret societies having to do 
with ‘medicine.’ The best is to be found in the 
recent works of Koch, Nordenskibld, Fhrenreich, 
Hawtrey, Guevara, Latcham, etc. Some data are 
also contained in the writings of certain of the 
early missionaries, exi)lorers, and historians, such 
as Charlevoix and others. Concerning the great 
‘ night chant ’ of the Navaho, a ceremony lasting 
nine days, Dr. Matthews says {Amer. Anthrop. ix. 
[1896] 50); 

' The principjal purpose of this great ceremony is to heal the 
ailing man or woman, who defrays all the expenses of the cere¬ 
mony; but the occasion is used, also, to implore the gods for 
various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man, but for all 
who participate in the work, with their friends and relations. 
This ceremony, like nearly all ceremonies, ancient and mo<iern, 
is connected with a myth or legend (several myths, indeed, in 
this (^ase), and many of the acts in the ceremony are illustrative 
of the mythic events.’ 

He also observes further: 

‘ In them we find a nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the 
mediaeval knight over his armour ; we find a vigil In which men 
and gods, or the properties that represent the gods, alike take 
part; we find evidence of the belief in a community of feeling 
and interest between gods and men, and we have an instance of 
a primal feast in common or love-feast closely resembling certain 
ceremonial acts performed among ourselves to-day.’ 

5 . Games and gaming implements as preventives 
and as remedies for disease.—That games among 
savage and barbarous peoples have certain pre¬ 
ventive and curative rdles with regard to disea.se a.s 
well as other afflictions and calamities of mankind 
is not at all suriui.sing, especially if one takes the 
view of their magic and religious origin expressed 
by Stewart Ciiliii in his monograph on ‘(7ame.sof 
the North American Indians’ {S^ RBEW [\^Qn]), 
Among the Sacs and Foxes (Gulin, p. 448 f.) the 
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game of ring and pole was played about the house, 
because * people believe there is a spirit of sickness, 
Apenaweni, always hovering alamt to ^et into the 
lodges, and this game is encouraged in order to 
keep it away.’ The employment among the 
Kwnkiutl Indians of Vancouver Island of a sort of 
‘ bean-shooter ’ (Dr. Neweombe calls it * the figure 4 
dart-shooter ’) in a medical ceremony is tlms de 
scribed (Culin, p. 761, quoting Neweombe): 

‘Among the Kwakiutl of the Nimpkish tribe, this is called 
UKudlem. In use a small stick is placed across the top of the 
pliant side-pieces, and is shot to some little distance by pressing 
on the trigger-piece, which is horizontal to the figure 4. The 
figure is held in front of the body with both bands, with the 
short end of the trigger downwards, and the perpcndic.ular stem 
of the 4 horizontally. It is frequently used when children are 
sick, and small sticks are shot in different directions to chase 
away the spirit supposed to be causing the sickness. It was 
used as lately as two years ago at Alert Bay. Sets of four of 
this instrument are employed by grown-up people—relatives of 
the sick. The sticks are left lying about after the performance, 
but the guns are burned when done with. This goes on for four 
nights in succession. The noise of the tw’o flexible sides coming 
together when the stick is ejected is supposed to aid the gocwl 
work. At night the four shooters are left loaded near the sick 
child, to scare the ghost or spirit. They are also used as a game 
by children.* 

This is an interesting example of the employment 
of the same implement or in.striinient in a children’s 
game and in a ‘ medical ’ procedure. Ring.s or 
hoops, similar to those used in the hoop and pole 
ame, are u.sed in certain ‘ medicine’ ceremonials 
y the shamans of the Oglala Dakota Indians 
(Culin, p. 435) for the purpose of aiding in the cure 
of the sick. On the Hr.st day of the healing rite of 
the Navaho, known as Yehitchai, similar gaming 
rings are made. These rings were used to touch 
tlie mouth and other parts of the patient’s body, 
and were afterwards rolled out of tlie lodge. 
Of the 12 rings used in this ceremonial, as de¬ 
scribed by Col. J. Stevenson {8 RBEW [1891] 239), 

‘ three were afterwards taken to the east, three to 
the south, three to the west, and three to the 
north, and deposited at the ba.se of pinon tree.s.’ 
We are further informed : ‘The rings were placed 
over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, 
cau.se him to talk with one tongue, and to have a 
good mind and heart. The other [)ortions of the 
body were touched with them for pliysical henelit.’ 
Culm (p. 437) reiiorts having seen ‘ actual practical 
game rings ’ used in ceremonies. Naturally, where 
the beginnings of the priest and the doctor are 
found together in the primitive shaman, the imple¬ 
ments and objects in ceremonial use must often he 
the .same or very similar. And the lines between 
‘ games' and other more or less ceremonial per¬ 
formances are not always very marked ; indeed, 
the former are not infrequently made a part of 
religious or quasi-religions observances—and this 
is not at all peculiar to the aborigines of the New 
World. 

6. Medical operations, surgery, etc.— Some of 
the performances of the American ‘ medicine-men ’ 
belong rather to the field of jugglery and legerde¬ 
main than to that of operative therapeutics. (5ther8 
have, doubtless, more of a religious or mystical 
than of a medical significance. Tliere are, how¬ 
ever, a numVier that may justifiably be classed as 
relating to the beginnings of medical operations 
and surgery as we understand them. The range 
of these among even quite primitive tribes may be 
seen from Father Morice’s article (see Lit.) on the 
surgery of the D(^n6.s, an Athapa.scan people of 
British Columbia, where items relating to bleeding, 
burning, blistering, treatment of broken limbs, 
deformities, uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc., are briefly considered, some new and inter¬ 
esting facts being reported. Some of the pro¬ 
cedures in vogue are as follows : 

Blood-tucking is In use both as a jfeneral practice and as a 
special procedure for wounds, cuts, bites, and stinjfs of animals 
and insects, particularly those of a poisonous nature, including 


wounds due to arrows and other weapons that have been tipped 
with deadly substances, snake-bites, abscesses, etc. 

lilood-Utting by means of flint-knives, arrow heads, etc., was 
practised by the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and is also 
reported from a nun)ber of uncivilized tribes, such as the Central 
Californian Indians, the Kwikpagmiut of the Yukon (Alaska), 
certain tribes of the I.nthinian region of Central America, the 
Brazilian Carayii, eto. The place of venesection differs accord¬ 
ing to the trouble, and varies with divers peoples. Bartels 
(p. 2ti9) notes that for headache the Caray.i incise the veins of tlie 
forehead ; the ancient Peruvians cut into the veins of the root 
of the nose, the Indians of Honduras the veins of the leg or the 
shoulder; for troubles in the upper part of the body, certain 
Californian tribes practised venesection on the right arm, and 
on the left arm when the limbs were affected. Certain Ir|dian8 
of the Isthmian region are said to have practised venesection by 
shooting small arrows from a special how into various parts of 
the patient’s body until a vein was opened. 

Scarification and kindred procedures are wide-spread over 

f iriinitive America, ancient and modern, the implements used 
)eing knives, sharp pieces of stone, bits of shell, pieces of flint 
or obsidian, thorns, fish-spines, teeth of animals ; some tribes 
have developed special implements for the purpose, as, e.g., the 
Carayd of Brazil. 

Cauterization with codar-bark is practised by several tribes of 
the North Pacific coast (e.g. Bilqula, Twarm) for rheumatism 
and other diseases of a like order; by some .Sout hern-Californian 
tribes with a hot coal for syphilis ; In some Central American 

t »eopIes with hot ashes and heated leaves for wounds, etc. ; by 
.he Choctaws and certain Nicaraguan tribes. Many North 
American Indian peoples practise cauterization for obstinate 
sores, eic. 

Bone-setting is accoinidished quite cleverly by a number of 
tribes all over the continent, particularly the isiouan Winne- 
bagos, the Creeks of the south-eastern United States, some of 
the peoples of the North Pacific coast, and certain of the 
Brazilian tribes ; splints and bandaging are employ ed especially 
by the Bilqula, Creeks, Winnehagos, and others. 

Amputation does not seem to have been generally practised 
among the American Indians, even such peoples as the Creeks 
and Winnehagos, who were skilful in hone-setting, seldom or 
never resorting to it. 

Trephining was in use in ancient Peru, as indicated by the 
crania from various pre-Columbian burial-places, and a special 
study of these has been made bv Muniz and McOee (J6‘ BBEW 
(1897] 3-72). Dr. Ilrdlicka {Bull. 5(> BE, pt. i. p. 838) says : ‘The 
highest surgu'al achievement, undonhttHily practised in part at 
least as a curative method, was trephining. This operation was 
of common occurrence, and is still practised in Peru, where it 
reached its highest development among American tribes. Tre¬ 
phining was also known in quite recent times among the 
'arahumare of Chihuahua, but has never been found north of 
Mexico.* 

For the purpose of stopping bleeding of a flangerous sort, many 
American tribes uscfl down of various birtls(l Jaida), mineral and 
'lant substances (Dakotas, Winnebago'f), hot ashes (for nose- 
lecfling); and the Brazilian Caray:! (li irtels, p. 28(1) arc credited 
with the use of bimiings for the limbs. With the whites the use of 
gunpowder for stopping blootl has fjomc into practice with many 
tribes all over the continent. According to Ilrdlicka {loc. cit., 
p. 837), ‘antiseptics are unknown, but some of the cleansing 
agents or healing nowders employed probably serve as such, 
though undesignedly on the part of the Indians.* 

7. Materia medica, etc, —In botli tlie procedures 
of individual slianian.8 and the more elaixirate and 
extensive ceremonies, such as those carrieil out 
bv the Navaho, eU;., a large number of ‘ fetishes,’ 
charms, amulets, and the like are employe<l, and 
the ^irinciplcs of similia shnilihut and sympathetic 
magic are apjiealed to in innumerable ways, some- 
tiiiH's with exceeding skill and eunningness. Dr. 
Urdiiika (/.c., p. 836) says : 

* The fetishes used are peculiarly shaped stones or wooden 
objects, lightning-riven wood, feathers, claws, hair, figurines of 
mythic animals, representations of the sun, of lightning, etc., 
and are supposed to eml)ody a mysterious power capable of pre¬ 
venting disease or of counteracting its effects.’ 

Of real materia medica, animal and mineral sub¬ 
stances are comparatively rarely employed. Dr, 
Hrdlicka (p. 837) says ; 

* Animal and mineral substances are also occasionally used as 
remedies. Among South-western tribes the bite of a snake is 
often treated by applying to the wound a portion of the ventral 
surface of the body of the same snake. The Papago use crickets 
as medicine ; the Tarahumare, lizards ; the Apache, spiders* 
eggs. Among the Navaho and others red ochre combined with 
fat is used externally to prevent sunburn. The red, barren clay 
from beneath a camp-fire is used by White Mountain Apache 
women to induce sterility ; the Hopi blow charcoal, ashes, or 
other products of fire, on an Inflamed surface to counteract the 
supposed fire which causes the ailment.' 

The oil, grease, etc., of certain animals are used 
for external and inteimaJ application, often as 
antidotes—thus, among certain tribes of Central 
Mexico, scorpion-oil for scorpion-bites; among 
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the Cariba, isriake-oil for Hnake-bitea. Amonc 
the Yamaniadi and neighbouring tribes of lirazU 
(Bartels, n. 120) we meet with the eurioua cus¬ 
tom of plastering the aflected portion of the 
patient’s body all over with feathers. Some of 
the Southern-Californian Indians used pills of 
wild dove’s dung as a remedy for gonorrhoea. 
Pounded charred bones are in use by the Kutenai 
for sore eyes. The great mass of primitive 
remedies, however, come from the plant*world— 
roots (most commonly), twigs, leaves, Vjark, dowers 
and seeds (rarely)—and are most frequently em¬ 
ployed in tlie form of adecoc-tion, made from either 
the fresh or the dry plant (sometimes from its 
powder). The ‘doctrine of signatures ’ and similar 
ideas controlled a gootl dcc'U of the botanical medi¬ 
cine of the aborigines of America, which reached 
its height with such peonies as the ancient 
Mexicans, as may be seen from Father Gerste’s 
monoi^aph on the subject, where the data in the 
old historians, are carefully brought together. 
In the warmer and tropical regions of America 
numerous vegetable gums and balsams, the use 
of many of which has passed over now to the white 
population as well, were employed for medical 
purposes, for stopping bleeding, curing and cleans¬ 
ing wounds, etc. The number of plant-remedies 
in use even among the uncivilized tribes is often 
quite large. Among the Californian Karok, 13 
species of medicinal plants were reported; among 
the Twana and neighWmring tribes of the State of 
Washington, 18; among the Ojibwa (according 
to HofVman), 66 ; the list of Schoolcraft, represent¬ 
ing several N. Ameri(;an tribes, contains 89 ; of 
the plants known to the Moqui or Hopi, according 
to Iiough (Am^r. Ant/irov., 1898), 45 are employed 
for medical purposes—tliere being probably not 
over 160 indigenf)us species in the environment. 
As Bartels (p. 209) notes, the Indians possess quite 
a large number of plant-remedies for diseases and 
troubles of the eyes. Abundant emetics and astrin¬ 
gents are also provided. Plant-remedies are in vogue 
for the treatment of cuts, burns, bruises, wounds, 
bites, stings, and stomach-ache and kindred ills,dis¬ 
eases of the respiratory tract, and nasal troubles, 
in the form or poultices and plasters (often of 
hot leaves), decoctions, lotions, and inhalations. 
With the Cherokee Indians the plants furnished 
all the remedies as against the animal world, which 
inflicted di.sea.se8 upon mankind. The formulie of 
the medicine men of this interesting Iroouoian 
people have been recorded by Mooney, and they 
form a body of data of great importance for the 
study of primitive medicine in its incantational 
and invocational aspects. With the sowing and 
gathering of medical plants there are sometimes 
connected certain rites and ceremonies, as, e.^., is 
the case with the ‘ medicine tobacco ’ of the Crow 
Indians of the Siouan stock. Interesting also is 
the sacred title pollen in use among the Apache, 
known as fiodentin, and ‘given or applied because 
of its supposed supernatural beneticial effect.’ 
Many plants ‘ are employed os remedies simply for 
traditional reasons, without any formulated opinion 
as to their modes of action’ (Hrdliika, p. 837). 

8. Drugs, narcotics, etc.—In connexion with 
puberty-ntes, ‘man-making’ ceremonies, and per¬ 
formances of a kindred nature, certain narcotic and 
stupefying substances were employed among tribes 
representing all stages of culture all over the con¬ 
tinent. In the hxiskanaw-c^XQmomeB carried out 
on boys at the age of puberty among the Virginian 
Indians, the subjects were stupefied by a decoction 
of Datura (‘jimson weed’). A variety of Datura 
was used by uie shamans of the Californian Yokuts 
to induce religious frenzy. This was done also, in 
all probability, by tho.se of the Indian tribes of the 
south-western United States (Navaho, Hopi, etc.) 


who are acquainted with the i>r()])erties of the 
Datura. Various tribes of the Gulf States em¬ 
ployed in their ceremonial purilications the ‘ medi¬ 
cine ’ known as the ‘ black urink,' a decoction made 
from the leaves of the Ilex cassine. This ‘ medicine’ 
figures in the great Busk^ or annual green-corn 
thanksgiving ceremony of the Creeks. According 
to Hall (AV;). U.S. Nat. Mus.^ 1885), the Creeks were 
in the habit of preparing and drinking it before 
eouncil-iiieetings, because they believed that ‘it 
invigorated the mind and body and prepared for 
thought and debate.’ In various regions of North, 
Central, and South America several kinds of to¬ 
bacco furnished medicine for divers diseases. Fipe- 
smoking for asthmatic troubles is reported from the 
Dakotas, Winnebagos, Creeks, and other tribes ; in 
several parts of Mexi(;o, tobacco was used for similar 
purpo.se.s, and likewiseagain.st rheumatism. Among 
the Ipurina Indians of Brazil, incurable sick people 
are completely narcotized by tobacco and thrown 
into the river. In South America, tobacco was 
chiefly used in the form of snuff, and, according to 
McGuire {Bull. SO BE^ pt. ii. [1910] p. 768), ‘ there 
is some evidence that the plant was chewed in 
Central America.’ McGuire (p. 768) says: 

‘Tobacco was cultivated in most tribes by the men alone, and 
was usually smoked by them only ; amon;^ the Iroquois and some 
of the Pueblos trade tohac(;o was not smoked in solemn cere- 
n'.onies. At times both priests and laymen smoked plants or 
compoimds that were stronj^ly narcotic, those using them be- 
coiuirij^ ecstatic and seciuK visions. To the Indian the tobacco- 
plant liad a sat^red character ; it was almost invariably used on 
solemn occasions, accompanied by suitable Invocations to their 
deities. It was ceremonially used to aid in disease or distress, 
to ward off danffer, to bring good fortune, to generally assist 
one in need, an<l to allay fear.’ 

The general use of tobacco all over America 
was much furthered when many of the European 
colonists devoted themselves to the planting and 
.sale of this plant. Its fame as a medicine was 
really the first basis of its popularity when 
introduced into the Old Worlti. Among some 
Indian tribes the planting, cultivating, and harvest¬ 
ing of tobacco bad many religious or semi-religious 
rites ami ceremonies attached to them. According 
to Simms {Amer. Anthrop.^ N.S., vi. [1904]), as 
cited by McGuire (p. 768), 

‘the planting of medicine tobacco is one of the oldest cere¬ 
monies of the Crows, consisting, among other observances, of a 
Boleinn march, a foot race among the young men, the planting 
of seed, the building of a hedge of green branches around the 
seed-bed, a visit to the sw’eat-house, followed by a bath and a 
solemn smoke, all ending with a feast; when ripe, the plant 
was stored away, and seeds were put in a deerskin pouch and 
kept for another planting.’ 

In S. America a number of plant-juices were 
employed for the purpose of making more or less 
intoxicating or stupefying drinks, used on cere¬ 
monial occasions, etc. ; and ‘getting drunk’ was 
not infrequently a common and regular occurrence, 
on festival occasions, with certain Brazilian and 
Baraguavan tribes. In N. America, according to 
Dr. HraliCka (p. 837), ‘among the tribes who 
prepare tiswiuy or tesvino, particularly the Apache, 
parts of a number of bitter, aromatic, and even 
poisonous plants, especially a species of Datura^ 
are added to the liquid to make it “stronger”; 
the.se are termed medicines.’ Certain Californian 
tribes made drinks from rnanzanita berries, and 
the Pima and other tribes of the Arizonian region 
manufactured an intoxicating liquor from the 
fruit of the cactus. Among many tribes of ancient 
and modern Mexico, a decoction of peijotl {Anha- 
Ionium leunnii)^ a small variety oi cactus, Iiad, 
and still has, a very extensive use; so also in the 
region of the United States north of Mexico. 
According to Mooney {Bull. SO BE, pt. ii. p. ‘237), 
it was ‘ formerly and [is] still much used for cere¬ 
monial and medicinal purpo.ses by all the tribes 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Arkansas river southward, almost to 
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the city of Mexico.* The Naliiiatl peyotl corre- 
Rponds to tlie Kiowa stilly Comanche wokowi 
1 araliumare hikuli, etc. Under the incorrect titl 
of mescal it is well known to the wliites, and has 
been even used for psychological and medical 
experimentation. 

The ‘ eating- of mescal buttons' takes place during-ceremonie) 
of con»kit‘rahle length among the Kiowa (where they iiave beer 
Studied fjv Mooney), Conia/iche, and other triljcs. With these 
peoples, ‘it is rather a ceremony of prayer and quiet 
teniplation. It is usually perfonued as an invocation for the 
recovery of some sick person ; it is held in a tipi specially 
erected for (he purpose, and hegrins usually at nigfht, continuing 
until the sun is well up in the morning.’ Women, as a rule, do 
not take part in the ceremony proper, but ‘occupy themselves 
with the preparation of the sacred food and of the feast in 
whiclj all join at the close of the performance.' ‘At some point 
during the c'eremoriy the sick person is usually brought ir« to 
be prayed for, and is allowed to cat one or more speciallv 
consecraled peyotls.’ Mooney says further: ‘The nmnher of 
“buttons” eaten by one individual during the night varies 
from 10 to 40, and even more, the drug producing a sort of 
spiritual exaltation differing entirely from that produced b} any 
other known drug, and ajiparently without any reaction. 'I'he 
effect is heightened by the weird lullaby of the songs, the con¬ 
stant sotiiul of the drum and rattle, and the (itful glare of the tire.* 
The Tarahuinare and some other Mexican tribes have a peyotl 
dance. The effects of ‘mescal buttons’ have been sttulied 
experimentally by Havelock Ellis (/’op. Sci. Mo, Ixi. (I9tl21 67- 
71), and, as Mooney notes (p. 237), ‘tests thus far made 
indicate that it possesses varied and valuable medical properties, 
tending to confirm the idea of the Indians who regard it almost 
as a panacea.’ Father Gerste (pp. 68'-(?y) records its use, not 
only as a .sort of panac-ea for fatigue, etc., but also as a means 


Columbia, who are sun- worshippers, Boas ^ya 
(6th Rep. on N. IV. Tribes of Canada, 1889, p. 60) : 

•Men make themselves agreeable to the deity bv 
Therefore they must bathe and wash their whole bodies before 
prnving. For the same reason they take a vomitive when they 
wish to please the deity well, fhey fast and ^ 

touching their wives, if they desire their prayers to be success- 
fill.' , 

It is evident that many tabus, amon^!( tne 
American Indians, no less than among primitive 
peoples in otlier parts of the globe, are of this 
fiyffienic, or qiiasi-liv^detiic nature. Soweluues, as 
among the Tsimsliian (lioas, p. 50), wJien a .<^]>eciaJ 
object is to be attained, ‘ to make the ceremony 
veiy successful, their wives must join tliem ; if 
the wife slioultl not be true to the liusband, the 
fleet of the fastin;,' is destroyed.' Batliin^f and 
cleaiisinfj appear al.so frequently, and sometimes 
elaborafely, in connexion with mourniiij^^ rites 
and ceremonies connected with the hamllin^ and 
li.spo.sal of tlie dead. TJie use of water reaches its 
la.viimini, perhaps, with tlie ancient Mexicans, 
xvlio ‘washed the soul.' The ‘purification' of the 
soul as a moans of curing the body of disease was 
in vo^ue anionj^ a number of the peoples of ancient 
Mexico, as Kather Gerste notes (p. IS). Water 
was regarded as a remedy par excellence, because 
‘ it cured the body by wasliin*,^ the stains of the 
soul.’ 


of obtaining h.allm-inations, which were then taken for mesj^.-iges 
from the gods, and prophecies of the future. The Chichimet'.s, 
ac(X)rding to Saliagun, consumed large (nmntitics of peyotl, and 
they believed that 'it gave them courage, took away all fear 
during battle, rendered them insensible to hunger, thirst, etc., 
and preserved them from all clangers,’ 

The ‘mescal button’ or ‘ nie.scal ’ here described is not to be 
confounded with the mescal (focxl and intoxicating drink, the 
latter post-(’olumbian) produc;ed in this region from the agave. 

9 . Inventions for use in ‘ medicine. ’—Besides 
the vast number of amulets, chaniis, and talismans, 
of which some account is ^iven in art. Charms 
AND Amulets (Amer.), a few ‘inventions’ of a 
medical or qu.’isi-medical order, in u.se among 
American Indian [leoples, deserve mention here. 
Such are, e.g., a sort of respirator of fine woven 
grass u.sed by the Kwikpagmiut Eskimo of Alaska 
(Bartels, p. 2 * 22 ) to prevent the smoke from getting 
into tlie lungs of tlie people in the ‘ sweat-house ’; 
the .scariheation-imnlenients of fish-teeth made 
by the CarayAs of Brazil (p. 267), which are of 
peculiar interest; the bone and horn tulies used by 
several Nortli American tribes (Navaho, Ojibwa, 
Creek, Siouan peoples) for scaritication, blood- 


The use of the bath (with some tribes daily) as 
a hygienic or medical procedure, often complicated 
witli religious or mystical cerernonic.s, was wide¬ 
spread in all parts of primitive America, the water 
use<l having added to it sometimes (e.g. among 
the Dakotas) certain decoction.s of plant.s—occa¬ 
sionally for the juirposc of irritating the skin. 
Some Indian trilx's, like the Hopi or ^loqiii, and 
the Ihieblos, avoided cold baths altogether; others, 
like the Bima.s and some tribes of Lower (\*ili- 
fornia, preferred them. With quite a numlier 
of trilies (Dakotas, Creeks, Ojibwa, Klamath), 
especially in the Rocky Mountain region, hot 
bath.s were followed immeiliately by cold, the 
individual rushing at once from tlie ‘sweat-house’ 
and plunging into the nearest stream. Cold baths 
for lever were in vogue among many tribes, and 
the Huastecs of Mexico even submitted smallpox 
patients to this procedure, thereby greatly increas¬ 
ing the mortality from that disease. The Moqui, 
when sutfering from fever (Bartels, p. 134), ‘useil 
to lie <lown in the cold water until they got well 


sucking, and similar procedures. Note may be 
taken here also of the Utters for the sick and 
wounded among a number of tribe.s (e.g. Dakotas); 
and the snow-spectacles of the E.skimo. 

10 . Hygiene, sanitation, etc.—The idea that 
‘cleanliness i.s next to godliness’ was wide-.spread 
among many American Indian jieoples, as their 
frequent bathing, and other cleansing procedures, 
the very common use of the ‘sweat-house’ (accom¬ 
panied often by elaborate ceremonials), tlie washing 
of the sexual parts, and the attention to the body 
during menstruation, after coitus, etc., abundantly 
indicate. Some of the tribes lowest in intelligence, 
apparently, are very careful to bathe frequently 
and thoroughly—the process beginning with the 
new-horn infant, whicn, even in the cold north, is 
immediately plunged into the water; the mother 
also cleansing herself as soon as possible. This 
treatment of child and mother is discussed at some 
length in the works of Floss and others who have 
written in particular of menstruation and of child¬ 
birth amon^ primitive peoples. Fasting, bathing, 
and sprinkling ceremonials are found accomjiany- 
ing the great religious performances as well a.s the 
smaller, and they are also to be met with in 
connexion with preparation for and participation 
in games, which nave often a more or less religious 
cliaracter. Of the Tsimshian Indians of British 


or died ’—a sort of ‘ perpetual hatli,’ as the author 
remarks. Similar practices arc reported from tlie 
Winneha^os. A sponsion with cold water is re¬ 
sorted to ny several tribes. Among the trilies of 
the Columbia region and the North Facilic coast, 
many are very fond of hot baths, and the institution 
of the ‘ sweat-liouse’ or primitive ‘ steam-bath ’ is 
wide-spread all over the continent, from the un¬ 
civilized tribes of the Flains and the Rocky 
Mountain regions to the more or less civilized 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, with their temezcalli, 
etc. The Mayan peoples, likewi.se, had their tu/i. 
In Mexico, Central America, and the Fiiehlo region, 
the ‘sweat-houses’ were more imposing construc¬ 
tions, but over a large part of the continent they 
were simply made of willows or the like, large 
enough to contain a single individual, tlie steam 
being produced by pouring water over heated 
stones. The structure usually had a temporary 
covering of skin.s and blankets. The body was 
sometimes scraped liefore leaving the sweat-house, 
and .some of the Eskimo are said to ‘ rub themselves 
after the bath with grass and twigs.’ According 
to Henshaw (Bull. SO BE, pt. ii. p. 661) sweating 
was practised among the American aborigines for 
three dilTerent purposes: ( 1 ) as a purely religious 
rite or ceremony for the purpose of purifying the 
body and propitiating s})irits ; ( 2 ) as a medical 
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practice for the cure of disease ; (3) often as purely 
social and hygienic—‘a number of individuals 
entered the sweat-house together, apparently 
actuated only by social instinct and appreciation of 
the luxury of a steam bath ’ (p. 602). As a religious 
ceremony it was used by warriors before going 
forth, by hunters previous to departing for the 
chase, by boys and girls at puberty, and by all 
sorts of people in time of danger, or before under¬ 
taking special exploits, etc. Moreover, ‘among 
the Plains tribes all priests who perform ceremonies 
have usually to pass through the sweat-house to 
be purihed, and the sweating is accompanied by 
special rituals’ (p. 661). The ceremonials of the 
sweat-house with some tribes are elaborate and 
complicated, especially where there is a village or a 
general temezcdlli or estufa. Nelson informs us 
t hat, among the Alaskan Eskimo, the kashirn used 
for the sweat-bath was ‘ the centre of social and 
religious life in every village.’ With most tribes 
also the construction of the sweat-house ‘ was 
attended with many rules and observances.’ 

Massage was practised in various ways by 
numerous American peoples (rubbing, pressure 
with hands or feet, etc.). Purifications of various 
sorts, imduding fasting, bathing, taking various 
‘medicines,’ were in vogue among many tribes, 
previous to participation in games and other more 
or less ceremonial nerfonuanccs. Culin (ap. cit.) 
refers to such ‘meuicines’ in connexion with the 
foot-races of the Tarahuniare, the ball-games of 
Zuhi, Cherokee, Ojibwa, Choctaws, Mohawks, 
etc. Care regarding the satisfaction of natural 
necessities is reported from a number of American 
Indian peoples. Acconiing to Joest (Int. Arch. f. 
Ethn. vol. V. Suppl., 1893), theCaribs and Arawaks, 
who live near rivers, etc., go thither for such 
nurposes. Otherwise, they go to some distance 
from the village, scratch a hole in the sand, and 
carefully cover up their excrement, cleansin;^ 
themselves with sand. Concerning tlie Caraya 
Indians of Brazil, Ehrenreich (Bartels, p. 261) 
remarks on 

‘ ( he feeling of decency of these savages exhibited in their 
manner of defecating, which ia of culture-historical interest. 
It ia done aa far away os possible from the village. A hole is 
made in the sand. The individual sits over it with outspread 
legs, hiding the upper part of hia body behind a mat. The 
excrements are always carefully buried.’ 

Certain North American Indians also are very 
careful In the matter of relieving themselves, 
always doing so out of the public way, and not in 
view of any one. 

Some of the food-tabus of American Indian 
peoples liave at least ?Lprima facie hygienic value. 
Careful regard for the purity of water is evident 
both in the Pueblo region of the south-western 
United States and from the early accounts of the 
semi-civilized peoples of ancient Mexico. 

Ehrenreich reports the Carayd Indians of Brazil 
(cited by Bartels, p. 238) as in(iuiring of every 
stranger, ‘Have you catarrh?’ and permitting 
him to enter their cabin only after assuring them¬ 
selves that there is no danger from tuberculosis— 
a disease upon the increase among them, and of 
whose infectious character they are fully aware. 
But this is post-Euronean. Among the Indians of 
northern Mexico individuals sullering from con¬ 
tagious or infectious diseases are abandoned by 
their fellows, who, however, place water and wild 
fruits witliin easy reach before leaving (Bartels, 
p. 242). The ancient Aztecs, according to Gerste 
(p. 18), had the same fashion of treating severe 
cases of disease, where death might be expected. 
The family of the patient carried him to the 
highest point of some near-by mountain, placed 
beside him food and a vessel of water, and left him 
to himself, for death or cure, as the case might be, 
after forbidding all persons to go near him. The 
voT.. IV.—47 


segregation of the patient in order to keep away 
evil spirits, etc., wa.s in vogue among many tribes. 
Some, like the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin 
and tile Moscpiitos of Honduras, went so far as to 
surround the bed of the sick with poles on which 
were hung various animals, or to licdge him in 
with painted sticks, allowing no one but the 
‘medicine-man’ to aj)])roach the spot (Bartels, p. 
244). Hygienic motives may also enter here in 
part, as also in the case of the abandonment of 
persons suffering from contagious or infectious 
diseases. Here j)erhaps ought also to be mentioned 
the fact reported by Dr. Para bee of the very 
primitive Macheyengas of eastern I’eni, that they 
‘are more afraid of the disease from wliich he died 
than of the dead man.’ 

11. Personification and forms of disease.— The 

disease or sickness is often given some special form 
and recognized as having the shape of some object 
or creature, whose expulsion by the shaman or 
other qualified peison, with or without the ae- 
companiment, of primitive music, incantations, 
conjurer’s tricks, and .similar devices (the evil 
object i.s frequently ‘sucked out’ by the medicine¬ 
man), is followed by relief or cure, temporary or 
j>ermanent. Sucli procedures are known all over 
America, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from 
(ireenland to Brazil. The repre.sentation of the 
disease as a j)iecc of bone is wide-sj)read ; common 
also is the conception of it as a piece of stone or 
some similar object. The claws of such animals 
as the l)(iar, the spines of the porcnj)ine, etc., like- 
wi.se lignre in the same way. Living creatures, 
corporeally or spiritually, constitute the disease- 
cause with many American tribes, having in some 
way or other, of themselves, or through the machi¬ 
nations of shamans or other evil-dis])osed indi¬ 
viduals, been introduced into the body of tlie 
patient. The Sioux Indians, like some of the 
tribes of Central Mexico, personify disease as a 
worm ; the Klamath and certain of the Sioux as 
some sort of insect ; some Indians of Central 
Mexico as a large ant ; the Klamath, Karok, and 
other Californian tribes of the north as a frog ; 
and the Dakotas as a tortoise. Another common 
personification is a snake. The Twana, Chi- 
makum, and Klallam Indians of the State of 
Washington believe that certain diseases are 
caused by a wood pecker pecking at the licart of 
the person afl'ected. Even quite large animals are 
believed by some Indian tribes to make their way 
into the human body and cause disease and some¬ 
times death. Such are the bear and deer among 
the Dakotas ; the squirrel among the Twana and 
neighbouring tribes ; the porcupine among the 
Sioux ; the otter among certain tribes of the 
North Pacific coast region (some birds figure here 
also, of considerable size). Among the Twana, 
Chimakum, and Klallam it is believed that evil- 
minded shamans or sorcerers can send into the 
body of a man a bear, which eats at his heart and 
so causes him to become sick (Eells, Ann. Rev. 
Smiths. Inst., 1887, pt. i.). Among the Nutka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, according to Boas 
{6th Rep. N. W. Tribes, 1890, p. 44), 

* the cause of sickness ia either what is called mdyatli, i.e. 
sickness flying about in the shape of an insect and entering the 
body without some enemy being the cause of it; or the sick 
person has been struck by sickness thrown by a hostile shaman, 
which is c.alled iMnxCqciil. Their ordinary method of removing 
isease is by sucking and singing over the patient.’ 

12. Prognostics, etc. —Devices for the prog¬ 
nostication and proj)hesying of the issues of dis¬ 
eases of various sorts are renorted from many 
American tribes. Among the Kutenai Indians of 
south-eastern British Columbia, according to Boas 
{5th Rep. p. 46), ‘if the hands of a dead inan 
(before the body is buried) are closed so firiiily 
that they cannot be opened, it indicates tliat the 
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tribe will be healthy and strong and free from 
disease.’ The Indians of Michoiioan (Bartels, p. 
168), in Central Mexico, believe that, if the leaf 
of a certain plant, when placed on the sore place 
of the body, stays there, the man will recover ; if 
it drops off, his death is certain. The Mayas of 
Yucatan are said to have used a crystal for pur¬ 
poses of })rognostication. In other parts of the 
continent the niedicine-nien, the priests of the 
Mayas, used to cast lots in order to determine 
what olfering should be made for the restoration 
of the patient to health. 

13. Transference of disease, ‘scape-animals, 
etc.— The idea of curing a sick person by tran 
/erring the disease or illness with whicli he 
adlicted to some other creature, animal or human 
is met M'ith in various regions of primitive America. 
Some of the Nahuas or Aztecan peoples of ancient 
Mexico (Gerste, p. 47) had the custom, in cases of 
violent fever, of fabricating a little dog of maize- 
flour, which was then placed on a maguey-jdant 
in the public way; it was believed that the first 
passer-by would carrj' off the disease, and thu^ 
enable the patient to recover. In like manner, 
certain Peruvi.aii coastal tribes used to expose on 
tlie public road the clothes of the sick man, in the 
belief that any passer-hv who touched them would 
take the disease u])un himself and so relieve the 
patient. 

14. The animal world as the cause of disease.— 

A tyjiical American Indian legend of the origin 
of disease is that of the Cherokee rejxjrted by 
Mooney, and given at length in art. Chkrokkks 
(vol. id. p. r)U5). According to this myth, the 
animals Imeame so oll'ended and outraged at the 
carelessness of man and tlie invasions of their 
riglits on the part of mankind that they held a 
council and determined to obtain revenge! by each 
of them iiillictiiig some di.scuse upon their human 
oppressors. This they did, the smallest as well as 
the greatest providing his share. This is wliy the 
incantations and rites of tiie Cherokee meeiicine- 
nien are so full of references to animals, and wliy 
each disease is repre‘sented as being caused by 
some one of tliem (the interesting details will be 
found in Mooney’s monograph upon this subject). 

As a result of the action of tin* animals, the legend 
goes on to state, all the jdants held a councifand 
resolved to i)re.sent man with reme<lies for all the 
diseases inflicted upon him by the former. Thus 
it liappens, also, that for every disease brought 
about by the animals, there is a remedy to be 
found in the plant world. The idea of the origin 
of disease from the animal world ol^tains amorig 
many other American tribes as well, and the 
doctrine sometimes suggests comparison with the 
mo<lerii scientific theories as to the microbe origin 
of many human diseases. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, birds such as tlie wood-pecker, 
the laik, the crane, and various sorts of ducks are 
believed to be the cau.sers of disease. With tliern 
also the otter is made responsible for smallpox. 

15. Natural phenomena as causes of disease.— 
With some American Indian peoples, the shadow 
of another person i.s often harmtul. Among the 
Shush wap of British Columbia (Boas, 67A 7iep. p. 92) 
widows and widowers, while observing mourning 
regulations, ‘ must avoid letting their shadows fall 
upon a person, as the latter would fall .sick at 
once.’ Similar beliefs prevail among the Bilquia 
{7th Rep.^ 1891, p. 13). Lightning, the moon’s 
light, etc., are sometimes supposed to cause illness. 

1 he Klamath Indians seem to have believed that 
the wind had something to do with the causation 
of (lisease. In some of the incantations of these 
Indians the west wind, in fxarticiilar, is repre¬ 
sented as ‘ blowing di.sease ’ out of its mouth ; the 
rainstorm also ‘calls up’ disease. 


16. Human beings as causers of disease.— Be¬ 
sides enchantment, witchcraft, sorcery, and other 
active procedures of medicine-men and incdicine- 
wornen, by means of which sickness or disease is 
caused in another individual or transferred to him, 
there are other way.s in which men and women 
may infect one another or bring about a con¬ 
dition of ill-health. As may he seen from the 
abundant data in Bloss’s Das Weib, the menstru¬ 
ating woman is often regarded as a di.se<we-brin^er 
or a disease-causer, and lier segregation is iustified 
for that reason. Among the Songish Indians of 
Vancouver Island, ac(*ording to Boas {6th Rep. p. 
22), ‘ menstruating women may not come near 
sick persons, as they would make them weak.’ 
Tlie maximum theory of woman’s responsihility 
for disease is met with among the (jhicuiitos of 
Bolivia, concerning whoso ‘medical code ^Jharle- 
voix states (tk'rstc, p. 45) that ‘ it consists of two 
prescriptions,—first, to suck the part of the body 
of the patient atlected, and, second, to kill some 
woman, since women are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of mankind.’ Among the Shush wap 
fmlians of iiritisli Columbia, according to Boas 
{t.r. p. 90), ‘women during their monthl}^ periods 
are lorhidden to cook for tlieir families, as it is 
believed that tlie foot! would be poisonous.’ Among 
the causes of disease or siekriess given by the 
liamans of the .Shushwap (j>. 94) are ‘ that a 
woman passed by the head of the patient, or tliat 
the shadow of a mourner fell upon him.’ Ideas 
gnato, more or less, witli the ‘evil eye’ suja'r- 
■tition.s of the Old World are met with in vari- 
us parts of primitive America. ’I'lie shamans 
many tribes (e.f/. Sbahaptin, Klamath, and 
ther peo(»les of the Oregonian-Columbian rr'gion) 
are believed to be able to ‘sboot’ dist^ases from 
u!ir eyes. Against these instances of maleficent 
iman beings may be cited cases of as//is- 

ise rprers. As already noted in art. Cuh.dhkn 
ol. iii. p. 5‘2G), several American Indian tribes, 
[larticularly in the North Pacific! ccjast region, 
believe that twins are giftcnl with the juiwer of 
curing diseases. 

Thus, among the Kw.akiutl (Boas, Rep. p. 51), twins, who 
are thought to be transformed salmon, ‘have the power of 
curing diseases, and use for this purpose a rattle eallc'd 
K’odijaten, which has the shape of a flat hox ahont three 
feet long by two feet wide’; among the Nakoiugvlisila 
{6th Rep. p. 62), ‘twins, if of the same sex, uere salmon 
before they were born. . . . The father dances for four tiays 
after the children have been horn, with a largo, 84 piare rattle 
The children, hy swinging this rattle, can cure disease and 
procure favourable winds and weather.’ 

17* Soul and disease. —In primitive America a 
great variety of ideas as to the relationship of the 
.soul to disease and kindred phenomena of the 
human body prevailed. Indeed, we meet with all 
grade.s—from the simple belief of tlm Arawakan 
Macl»eyenga.s of eastern Peru, w'ho, according to 
Dr. W. C. barabce {Proc. Ar/ter. Antin. Society, 
N.S., XX.), think that the soul ‘ has nothing to do 
with life, sleep, disease, or death,’ to the elaborate 
and quite metaphysical doctrines of some of the 
tribes occupying higher cultural 8tage.s, where 
life, sleep, disease, and death have often to be 
interppted in relation to the existence of a 
pluraUty of souls, constituting Kometimes a hier¬ 
archical series. Among the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast regions there are some (for example 
certain tribes of the Fraser River, in British 
Columbia) who believe in the existence of ‘ several 
souls, the lo.ss of one of which causes i)artial loss 
of life, i.e. 8icknes.s, while the loss of all, or of the 
principal one, entails death but, according to Boas 
[BnlL SO BE, pt. ii. n. 617), the idea that the ‘ life ’ 

IS a.s.so( iated with the vital organs (blood, breatli, 
etc.), the loss of which causes death, ‘is not 
strongly developed among the American abori¬ 
gines. The Hidatsa Indians of the Siouan stock, 
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like the Fraser River tribes, believe in a plurality 
of souls, as do a nuinl>er of other American peoples. 
The doctrine of souls and of disease among tlie 
Chinook Indians has been discussed by Boas 
[JAFLy 1893, pp. 39-43). Here there are said to be 
two souls, a larger and a smaller; when a man is 
sick, it is because the latter has left his body, and 
he recovers when the shaman or medicine-man 
has caught the soul and returned it to him. In 
various parts of America the devices for ‘ soul- 
catching ’ are sometimes <letailed, with extensive 
ceremonial, ritual, etc. Among the Tlinkit, Haida, 
and Tsiinshian Indians, according to Boas {5th 
Rep. p. 58), 

‘ ttieir art consists in extracting the sickness or in finding and 
rewtoring the soul of the sick person. In trying to find it, 
three or four shamans sing an<l rattle over the sick person 
until they dec lare they have found the whereabouts of his soul, 
which is supposed to be in the possession of the salmon or 
olachm (candle-fish), or in that of the deceased shaman. Then 
they go to the place where it is supposed to be, and by singing 
and incantations obtain possession of it, and enclose it in a 
hollow carved bone. Then mountain-goat tallow, red paint, 
eagle-down, and other valuable objects are burnt, and the 
soul held over the fire. The bone is then laid upon the sick 
man's head, the shaman saying, “Here is your soul. Now 
you will be better and eat again." Sometimes the soul is sup¬ 
posed to be held by a shaman, who is paid for returning it.’ 
Idio soul of an individual can be removed from 
bis body through tin? ‘ magic.’ of his enemies, their 
more powerful oremhty to use the term of IloAvitt, 
and can be brought back only by the exercise of 
the same practices of a higher ordc^r or a greate- 
cunning. Among the Songisli Indians the lo\vc;r 
sort of shamans, or s'lnudy who are generally 
women, are able to cure such diseases as are not 
due to the soul’s absence from tin* body. The 
liigher class of shamans, or sqnvadmy are able to 
see tlie soul and to catch it when it has left the 
body and its owner is sick, A man becomes a 
squiKtiun by intereouise with supernatural powers 
in the woods, wliere lie acujuires a guar<lian spirit, 
‘called tin' tVk'rnjii), corres[K)nding to wliat i.s 
known as (lie tunuivowKs in the (diinook jargon, 
and “ medieine ” east of the Uocky Mountains.’ 
The method of procedure of tlie squnadm in dis¬ 
ease-curing and soul-catching is thus de.scribed by 
Boas {()th Rep. 30) : 

‘ When he returns from the woods, the shaman is able to 
cure diseases, to see and to caU h souls, etc. The best time of 
the day for curing disease is at nightfall. A number of people 
are invited to attend the cerenioriics. The iiatient is deposited 
near the firo, the guesLs sit around him. Then they begin to 
sing and beat time with sticks. The shaman (who uses no 
rattle) has a cup of water standing next to him. He takes a 
moutiiful, blows it into his hands, and sprinkles it over the 
sick person. Then he applies his month to the place where the 
disease is 8uppose<i to he, and sucks at it. As soon as he has 
finished sucking, he produces a piece of deer-skin or the like 
as though he had extracted it from the body, and which is 
supposed to have produced the sickness. If the soul of the 
sick person is supposed to be absent from the body, the shaman 
sends his tVk'dyin (not his soul) in search. The tVk'ayin brings 
it, and then the shaman lakes it and puts it on the vertex of 
the patient, whence it returns into his body. These perform- 
am’es are accompanied by a dance of the shaman. Before the 
dance the sidua must give a name to the earth, which else would 
swallow the shaman. When acting as conjurer for sick per¬ 
sons, he must keep away from his wife, as else his powers 
might be interfered with. He never treats members of his 
own family, but engages another shaman for this purpose. It 
is believed that he cannot cure his own relatives. Rich per¬ 
sons sometimes engage a shaman to look after their welfare.’ 

Shamans are able to make people sick, no 
less than to cure them of illness. The Nutka 
Indians, according to Boas {6th Rep. p. 44), have 
the following curious belief as to the cause of 
sickness: 

* The soul has the shape of a tiny man ; its seat is in the 
crown of the head. As long as it stands erect, the person to 
whom it belongs is hale and well ; hut, when it loses its upright 
position for am reason, its owner loses his senses. The soul is 
capable of leaving the body ; then the owner grows sick, and, 
if the soul is not speedily restored, he must die. To restore 
it, the higher class of shamans, called k-ok’oatsmaah (soul- 
workers), are summoned.’ 

Anuilig the Kwnkiutl Indians (p. 59) : 

* If a man feels weak and looks pale, the seer (shaman) is 


sent for. He feels the head and root of the nose of the patient, 
and finds that his soul has left his bod^.’ 

I'he soul is caught again at night by the sliarnan 
to tlie accompaniment of incantations, etc., os 
already described for the Songisli. Amon^ the 
Sliusliwap the bringing back of the soul is an 
elaborate performance. Among the Bilqula (Bel- 
lacoola) the following belief obtains {7th Rep, 
p. 14) : 

‘ The soul is believed to dwell in the nape. It is similar in 
shape to a bird enclosed in an egg. H the shell of the egg 
breaks and the soul flies away, its owner must die. Shamans 
are able to see and to recover souls. By laying their hands on 
the nape of a person they are able to tell whether his soul is 
resent or whether it has left the body. If the soul should 
ecome weak, they are able to restore it to its former vigour. 
If a person swoons, it is believed that his soul has flown away 
without breaking its shell. The stiaman hears its buzzing 
wings, which give a sound like that of a mowjuito. He may 
catch and replace it in the nape of its owner. If the soul 
leaves the body without breaking its shell the owner becomes 
crazy.’ 

Unlike many otlicr Indian tribes, the Bilqula 
believe that tlu' art of shamanism is a direct gift 
of the deity called Snq, obtained during illness, 
and no(- [irocurable by means of fasting, praying, 
etc. Anivoiig the Chilliwack, according to Hili- 
Toat (licp. on Fthnol. Surv. of Canaday 1902, p. 9), 
the .^linman send.s his own soul out to catch the soul 
which has escaped from the body of hi.s patient. 
Auiong th(^ Twana Indians, who have the practice 
of soul-catc.bing,’ the rea.son given for its perform¬ 
ance at night is that night on earth coiTe.'^|>onds to 
<lay time in tlie spirit-world. Among the Klamath 
) Indians of Oregon, the treatment of the sick takes 
place in the winter-house in cumi)lete darkness. 

18. Ghosts or spirits of the dead and disease.— 
An o|)inion met with among many of the ahoriginea 
of America is that, in some way or other, the ghosts 
or .spirits of the dead are resj)onsible for the diseases 
and si(dvne.sscs that atiiict mankind. Among the 
Kwakiuti of Vancouver Island, to see the ghosts 
of ( he dead, when tiiev re-appear on earth, entails 
.sickness and death (lloas, 5th Rep. p. 43) ; with 
certain Siouan tribe.s, to touch them or be touched 
by tliem as they move unseen through tlie air has 
the .same ellect. Many peoples, liowever, believe 
in an active r61e of these spirits in afflicting human 
beings with di.sease ; this .sometimes amounts to 
taking possession of the body or of some part or 
member of it. Among the coast Salish (Boas, ib. 
p. 52), it is believed that ‘ the touch or the seeing 
of gho.sts brings sickness and death.’ So, also, with 
tile Songisli {6th Rep, p. 28), who believe that 

‘ their touch causes sickness. They make those who have not 
regarded the regulatiorjs regarding food and work mad. Their 
touch paralyzes man. When one feels afraid, being alone in the 
woods or in the dark, it is a sign that a ghost is near.' 

The following is reported by Boas {6th Rep. 
p. 61) from the Kwakiuti : 

‘The sight of a ghost is deadly. A few years ago, a woman, 
who was wailing for her mother, suddenly fell into a swoon. 
The people first believed her to be dead, and carried the corpse 
Into the woods. There they discovered that she continued to 
breathe. They watched her for two days, when she recovered. 
She told them that she ha<I seen tw'o people enter the house. 
One of them hod said : “ Don’t cry ; 1 am your mother’s ghost. 
We are well off where we live." She had replied: “No; 1 
mourn because you have left me alone." Then she had fallen 
Into a deep swoon.' 

This explanation of swooning, fainting, and simi¬ 
lar states is common all over primitive America. 
Among the Shushwaps (p. 93), ‘when a person 
faints, it is a sign that a ghost pursues liim.^ 

19. The hereafter of those dying from sickness 
and disease. —Among the American Indians, one 
frequently meets the idea that those dying by 
violent deaths, women dying in cliihlbirth, and 
people whose deatli is due to sickiics.s or disease 
go to certain special abodes in the hereafter. Thus 
the Tlinkit, aeetuding to Boas {5th Rep. p. 47), 
‘believe that the soul, after death, lives in a country similar ta 
ours. Those who have died a violent death go to heaven, to a 
country ruled by Tahit; those who die by sickness (also womeu' 
dying in childbed) go to a country beyond the borders of the 
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earth, but on the same level. It is said that the dead from hot! 
countries join during the daytime. I believe that this idea, 
which is also held by the ilaida, must be ascribed to Eskimc 
influence.' 

A special heaven for women djin^ in childbed i 
met with elseAvhere among uncivilized tribes; alsc 
in ancient Mexico, 

20 . Disease and the gods and demons.—Tlie 

conception of disease as the work of deity or o' 
demou.s lias not yet vanished altogether from tin 
minds of the civilized Christian jieoples of the 
globe, and it is strongly entertained by iiianv 
tribes of American Indians representing practi¬ 
cally all grades of culture in tiie primitive New 
M orld. The Iroquoian Onondaga, e.^.^ believe 
that the evil demons known as llondoi cause botli 
disease and misfortune among men and women 
but, when appeased by dances and other cere 
monies and Viy otlerings of food, tobacco, and the 
like, they become friendly and protect them from 
sickness and disease, as well as from witclieraft. 
In the dances and kindred ceremonials of the Iro¬ 
quoian ‘ medicine-societies,’ women maske<l, repre¬ 
senting these disease-demons with distorted human 
faces, are cnijiloyed. 'Fhe secret medicine-societies 
of the pagan ISeneea ha^■e recently been studied by 
A. C. I’arker, himself of Iroquoian descent. These 
sorietio.s serve for the healing of disease and the 
furtherance of well-being in the broadest sense. 
In a Tsinishian myth (Iloas, 5th Rep. p. 50) ‘the 
master of the moon,’ the pestilence {llaintiloq), 
appears as a powerful deity—something ascribahle 
to the intluence of the neighbouring Kwakiutl. 
The Sacs and Foxe.s believe that the spirit of sick¬ 
ness, ApeJidwefii, hovers about, seeking entrance 
into the lodgo.s of the Indians. Among the Nez- 
Perc6 Indians there is a general ceremony, lasting 
from 3 to 7 <lays, carried on by all the men of the 
community who are between 18 and 40 years of 
age, with tlie object of conquering Mravisk^ the 
spirit of fatigue (Ibirtels, p. 235); and the Indians 
believe lirndy that by means of it they ensure 
themselves great bodily strength and capacity for 
resistance to fatigue. 

Water-demons are sometimes credited with keep¬ 
ing the souls of men, and thus causing various 
disea.ses and sicknesses. Examples of this are the 
TSakan of the Mexican Coras, de.scrihed by Preuss, 
and the Pujio of the Indians of the lb)Uvian- 
Argentinian border-land, of which an account is 
given by Poman {Aiitiq. de la r^g. and.^ vol. i. 
[1908]). In the ease of the Pujio, a rather com¬ 
plicated offering is made, after which the soul is 
called back. The soul is also called back when 
one is ‘ friglitened t<j death.’ Among the Ipurina 
Indians of Brazil, persons whose recovery from 
illnes.s or disea.se is not expected, and upon whom 
all the arts of the shaman have been exercised 
in vain, are devoted to Inkisi^ ‘the great water- 
snake,’ a prominent figure in tlieir mythology. 
Ehrenreich thus describes their actions in tliis 
matter (cited in Bartels, p. 248): 

‘ If there are any sick people who are beyond anything but the 
help of the Snake, one of the shamans proceeds to the river to 
call the Water-Spirit. After all accompanying him have dis¬ 
appeared, the Spirit comes forth, and asks first after what gifts 
have been brought. If he is satisfied with these, he declares 
himself ready for the reception of the sick man. The latter is 
stupefied with tobacco and thrown into the river, on the bottom 
of which he falls “ with a dull thud,” and wakes up. The Water- 
Spirit takes him into his house and restores him. The method 
of cure is not clearly given, but the recovered patient remains 
for ever in the realm of the Water-Snake, and lives there happily 
and gloriously, with no desire to return to earth. The accident¬ 
ally drowned find the same reception, while those alrea<ly dead 
on earth are rejecte<i Moribund people are often hurrieti into 
the next world by the clubs of the shamans.’ 

21. Disease as punishment.—The conception of 
disease as punishment for the known or unknown 
sin.s and offences of the individual, the family, or 
the community is wide-spread, and is not conhned 
to any particular stage of culture, either in the Old 


World or in the New. Primitive America furnishes 
a number of interesting examples. The breaking 
of tabus, and the disregarding of various other re¬ 
ligious or semi-religious commandments and regu¬ 
lations, are believed by tribes all over the conti- 
iient to he followed by punishments which often 
take the form of some sieKnes.s or alllietion of body 
or mind, or of both together. The breaking of 
food-tabus, in particular, is thought to bring dis- 
ease.s of various sorts on the guilty ; likewise, the 
non-ob.servance or neglect of the customs and cere¬ 
monies relating to menstruation, puberty, child¬ 
birth, coitus, etc. The Mayas of Yucatan and the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, both representing the 
highest reaches of primitive American civilization, 
believe that certain diseases were sent upon the 
individual, etc., in eonseqnenee of sin ; the former 
holding also that it sometimes was for sins uncon¬ 
fessed. This topic is discussed by Preuss in his 
article on sin in ancient Mexican religion (see Lit.). 
It appears that the Aztecs believed diseases and 
misfortunes of many sorts to be due to the sinful 
nature of man. Sacrilege and oHeiices against the 
State were punished by the ^ods. Tezcatlipoca, 
e.g., sent leprosy, sexual di.seases, gout, skin 
diseases, dropsy, etc. Father Gerste (]>. 19) says 
on this point that, in cases of severe illness or 
grave diseases, the ‘doctor’ told the patient that 
be must have committed some sin, and kept ques¬ 
tioning him until he confessed some oll'ence—very 
old, perhaps, and almost forgotten. The principle 
of medication here was to purify the soul first, and 
then the body might get well. Certain Central 
American peoples, of the Mayan stock, had prac¬ 
tically the same ideas and method of procedure by 
confession, etc. 

22. Special and protective deities of shamans, 
etc.—Among nut a few tribes, especially those l>e- 
■onging to the ancient civilized ja'oples of Mexico, 
Central and South America, the ‘doctors,’ ‘medi- 
:ine-men,’ etc., had their sptatial protective divini- 
ies. Such, e.g., were, among the Aztecs and 
ilosely related neo])les, Toci, the great, ancient 
mother, particularly friencily to women-doctors 
ami midwives, who figured in the ceremonials in 
her honour ; Xiloven, a goddess to whom a young 
maiden was ottered in saeriliee ; Tznptdla tennn, or 
‘ the mother of Tzapotlan,’ to whom was attributed 
the di.seovery of the medicinal resin called ox 'dl, and 
who wa.s specially worshipped by male ‘doctors’; 
Ixtlilton (also called Tlalteruin), god of song, 
dancing, games, etc., into whose temple sick chil¬ 
dren were taken, to dance (if they could) before 
ids image, and drink of the holy water preserved 
n the sanctuary. The deities Tlaltecuin, Xoohi- 
:auacan, Oxornoco, and Cipactonal especially were 
:redited with the beginnings of medical art. 
Among the Mayas, the culture-hero, Itzamna, is 
^aid to have been tlie originator of medicine; the 
3ame thing is said of Xniiican and Xpiyacoc among 
the kindred Quiches of Guatemala. The culture- 
hero, as primal shaman, appears also in S. America, 
'.g.^ in tlie Yurupari legend reported by Stradelli 
rom the bead-waters of the Orinoco. The Guar- 
yan (Bolivia) Abaangui prejiares the first chicha, 

•r intoxicating drink, from maize. Many myths 
elate that the ‘ medicine ’ was received directly 
)r indirectly from the gods themselves or their 
epresentatives, the Twins, who figure so con- 
ncuously in the mythologies of the south-western 
nited States, etc. ; the ‘ transformers ’ of the 
Morth Pacific coast; or such animal-deities as 
he coyote in the Rocky Mountain region and 
-mong the Plains triljes. Hofi’man has recorded 
he great Ojibwa myth of the transference to man 
y the culture-hero, Manabozho, of the * grand 
medicine,’ Cushing has also published the Zuni 
ccount of the teaching of * medicine ’ to the first 
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nien by the Twins, who are the chief culture-figures 
in Pueblo mythology. 

23. Human sacnnce as a cure for disease.—The 

sacrifice of animals, etc., as a more or le.ss religious 
ceremonial in connexion with the ritual of ^ medi¬ 
cine ’ is known from various regions of the globe, 
where the process of getting well in body is carried 
out on lines similar to getting well in mind, and 
maintaining harmony between man and the powers 
beyond and above him. In this way human sacri¬ 
fice sometimes occurs. Some of the Indian tribes 
of ancient Mexico, according to Orozco y Berra, 
cited by Father Gerste (p. 19), used, in cases of 
very grave illness of the father or the mother, to 
kill tlie youngest child as an expiatory sacrifice. 
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America; M. Bartels, Die Medizin der Haturvolker, Leipzig, 
1893; I. Bloch, ‘Der Ursprung der Syphilis, Morbus Amen- 
canus,’ Intern. Atnerik.-Kongr. xiv. (1904) 67-79, and recent 
volume on same topic ; F. Boas, ‘Tlie Doctrine of Souls and of 
Disease among the Chinook Indians,' JAFL, 1893, pp. 39-43, 
and other coniributions; J. G. Bourke, ‘The Medicine-men of 
the Apache,’ 9 RBFW, 1892, pp. 443-600; S. Culin, ‘Games 
of the North American Indians,’ ti RBEW, 1907, pp. 3-809; 
R. B. Dixon, ‘Some Aspects of the American Shaman,’ 
.JAFL xxi. (1908)1-12, and other writings; A. Gerste, FoUe 
tinr la inidecine et la botaniqxu des ancieim Mexicains^, Paris, 
1910; W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Mide'wiwin or “Grand Medicine 
Society" of the Ojibwa,' 7 RBFW, 1891, pp. 143-300; A. 
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and Medical Obeervatione among the Indians of South- iVesUrn 
United States and Northern Mexico (Bull. .54 BE, 1908); J. G. 
McGuire, * Pipes and Smoking Customs of the AmericMni 
Aborigines,’ Rep. U.S. Nat, Mus., 1897; J. Mooney, ‘The 
Sacred Formula* of the Chcrokees,’ 7 RBEW, 188.*)-1880, pp. 
301-397, and other writings; A. G. Morice, ‘ D^n6 Surgery,’ 
Trans. Canadian /mt, (Toronto) vol. vii. (1901), pp. 16-27; E. 
von Nordenskidld, ‘Uecettes magi<jues et in^dicales du P^rou 
et de la Bolivie,’ Joum. Soc. des Arn^r. de Paris, N.S., iv. (1907) 
163-174; R. Palma, La vta del J'eru, Lima, 1908; Ploss- 
Bartels, Das H>i6 tn der Nafur- und Volkerkunde'^, Leipzig, 
1891, and Das Kind tn Branch tend Sitteder \"oiker^,2 vols., 
licipzig, 1884 ; K. T. Preuss, ‘ Die Siinde in der mexikanischen 
Uehgioti,’ Globus, Lxxxiii. (1903) 253-‘2.‘)7, 268 273; T. C. TcUo, 
La Autigaedad de. la sijilis en el Peru, Lima, 1909; H, U. Wil¬ 
liams, ‘The Kpidemicof the Indians of New Kngiand, 1616-1620, 
with Reimirks on Native American Infections,* Johns Hopk. 
IIosp. Bull. (Ballimorc) XX. (1909)840-349. See also Uandbook 
of American Indians .Vorth of .Mexico (^Bull. .^0 articles 
on ‘Health and Disease,’‘ Medicine and Medicine-men,’ ‘Re- 
ligion,’ ‘Soul,’ ‘Sweating and Sweat-Houses,’ etc. 

A. F. ('HAMBERLAIN. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Assyro Baby- | 
Ionian).—The cdiief dithciilty in treating of the | 
subject of disease.s in Babylonia is to separate the , 
ideas of magic from me<Iicine proper in the native 
methods of liealing. The As.syrian nliy.sician never ; 
shook himself entirely free from tlie more super¬ 
natural side of liis profession, and, apart from the 
magical incantations for the sick, even the more 
scientilic medical texts depend largely on ‘ white 
magic.’ The latter consi.st, for the most part, of 
sliort material recipes on which much of our know¬ 
ledge of the Assyrian pharmacopeia rests, but they 
also prescribe spells to be used simultaneously with 
the administration of drugs. It is therefore clear 
that, although many of the recipes in use were 
efficacious from a purely medical standpoint, they 
were frequently combined with a series of chanted 
abracadabra of more value to the anthropologist 
than to the student of medicine. 

Tlie present inhabitants of the plains of Meso¬ 
potamia and the hills of the neighbourhood are 
probably liable to the .same diseases as their 
ancestors were some thousands of years ago, and 
we may therefore start on this hypothesis. Sudden 
plagues, of which cholera is one of the rnost 
appalling in its ellects, are met with at all periods 
of the history of this country; ^ dysentery, typhoid, 

1 Joshua the Stylite (ed. Wright, Camb. 1882, p. 17) says, ‘ as all 
the people had sinned, all of them were smitten with the plague 
in the year of Alexander. The destruction of Sennacherib s 
army (2 K 19^®, Is 37-^*^) must have been due to some such cause. 


and like diseases, common to all countries where 
the drainage is of a casual nature ; smallpox and 
similar pests ; malaria, particularly in the swamps 
of Babylonia; and such other ailments as are 
common to all mankind without distinction of 
locality. Particularly, too, must be mentioned 
the peculiar skin-eruption known variously as the 
* Baghdad l^il,’ or ‘ Mosul (or Aleppo) button,’ 
and the various forms of ophtlialmia common to 
Ea.stern peoples. Naturally there are many forms 
of sickness on the cuneiform tablets that we cannot 
idendfy with certainty until our knowledge of the 
medical literature is more advanced. 

The principal causes to which sickness was 
ascribed w'ere the vi.sitation of some god or god- 
de.ss, the attack of a devil, and the machinations of 
sorcerers. * Demoniac posstission was firmly believed 
in, and it is for this reason that the priest was as 
likely to be called in to lielp a patient as the real 
doctor. The whole of the cuneiform incantations 
are full of the belief that some god, demon, or 
ghost is plaguing the sick man, and must be 
expelled l^fore the patient can be healed ; and 
similarly we may presume that the so-called Peni¬ 
tential Psalms liave their origin, not in the remorse 
of the suppliant, but in his actual physical malady, 
which he believes to be due to some sujiematural 
blow. The medical texts are often explicit on this 
point: * When (a man) is smitten on his neck, it is 
the hand of Adad ; when he is smitten on his neck, 
and his breast hurts him, it is the hand of Istar on 
the necklace.’* ‘ When a man’s temjiles pain him, 
and the neck muscles hurt him, it is the hand of a 
ghost.’* ‘ When a ghost seizes upon a man, then 
mix (various substances) together, anoint him 
(with them), and the hand of the ghost will be 
removed.’ ^ 

There is little doubt that sickness, as under¬ 
stood among the Assyrians, may he reckoned to 
be due to breaches of the savage tabu. The man 
so attacked has transgressed a ban ; indeed, much 
of the incantation series known by the name of 
^ur^u deals with long lists of po.ssihle uncleanness 
which has caused the patient^s malady, the word 
used being inamit. In one tablet there is a cate¬ 
gorical list of as many as one hundred and sixty- 
three vuimit, or tabus, each severally described 
brietly in one line, and the magician is sunposed to 
repeat all these, a.s it is hoped that he will thereby 
light on the correct cause of the trouble, diagnose 
his case properly, and show that ho po.s.sesses a 
knowledge or the cause of the sickness. That 
physical ills were held to he the result of incurring 
some tabu of uncleanness is quite clear from certain 
rnavnt of the Third Tablet, which are as follows : 

To go before the Sun-god when ‘af«l2r[».e. under a tabu] (1.114), 
to touch a man when one is under a tabu, or to pray in the same 
state (11. 115, 116), or to hold converse, eat the bread, or drink 
the water of one under a tabu (11. 117-119), or to drink what he 
has left (1. 120); or, in the Second tablet, to go before a man 
under a tabu, or to have a man under a tabu come before one 
(11. 99, 100), to sleep on the bed, sit on the chair, or to eat or 
^nk from vessels, belonging to such a man (11. 101-104). 

According to modern ideas, many of these might 
be merely an unintelligent development of the 
principle of infectious diseases (which will provide 
an explanation in part), but the first three show 
distinctly that there are other principles in ques¬ 
tion. The savage tabu of ‘ uncleanness ’ is here in 
a later dress, and sickness is considered as the 
result of a breach of this very intricate belief. For, 
if the man for whom the series Surpu provides 
a means of relief be not really and obviously 
physically ill, there is no reason for the existence 
of such a series ; we cannot suppose that a man 
called in a priest to relieve him from tlie obscure 
tabus which he might have incurred, unless there 
was some unusual physical condition demanding it. 

1 For these, see art. (’harms and Amulkts (Assyr.-Bab.). 

2 S. 951. * S. 1063. •* K. 4076 ' cf. K. 4609 b. 
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Jast as we may presume the ‘ unwitting ’ tabus (in 
whatever way the word ni;;' may i>e translated) of 
the OT to have nianilested themselves in some 
pliysieal way, so must we suj'pose tliat an Assyiian 
would not have l ecourse to a priest*j)hysician unless 
absolutely driven by pain or fear. Sick ness is due 
to a demoniac or Jtivine irilluenee, and it is well 
known that a savage fears to incur a breacli of tabu 
from some ill-delined sense of danger from god or 
devil ; it is clear, therefore, that the Assyrians had 
the same terror in their minds when they edited 
the series for the beiieht of sick men. The 

sorcerer must discover—or trick the powers into 
believing that he has discovered—the tabu which 
tlie patient has transgressed, and ho can then pro¬ 
ceed to cleanse the man from his breach, and lift 
the ban from him. 

The principal god connected with healing is Ea, 
hut it is his son Marduk who is appealed to hy the 
physician as intermediary with the higher power. 
Marduk, when called on for help, is supposed to 
repair to his father to ask him for his advice as to 
what tlie sick man must do to he healed. This 
cjiisode ia constantly repeated in cuneiform in¬ 
cantations for the sick ; indeed, to such an extent 
was it recognized as the usual procedure that it is 
frequently inserted in tliese texts in one linecont^in- 
ing abbreviations of the three principal sentences, 
thus ; ‘ Marduk hath seen ’ ; ‘ Nvhat I ’; ‘ Go, iiiy 
son.’ The full formula is as follows : 

'Marduk hath seen him (the sick man), and hath entered the 
house of his father Ea, and hath said, “ Father, headache from 
the under world iiath pone forth." i Twice he hath said unto 
him, “ W’hat this man hatii done he knoweth not; whereby shall 
he be relieved y" Ea l)ath answered his son Marduk, “ O my 
son, what dost thou not know, what more can I pive thee? 

O Marduk, what dost thou not know, what can I add unto thy 
knowledge? What I know, thou knowest also. Go, my son, 
Marduk. , . ’ 

'I'hen follows the actual prescription for the 
patient. This method of bringing in a ])ivine 
episode is nothing more than a develojunent of the 
principle of tlie Word of Power, wlucli tra<lition 
tlemands shall be one of the sorcerer’s mo.st poUmt 
aids in spell-working. A .scene is representeii on 
certain or the magical plaques which is apparently 
intended to portray tlie sick man and the forces 
arrayed against him : the celestial powers, demons, 
nrotectiiig gods and spirits, the sick man on his 
ned, etc., form an interesting picture (see Frank, 
LSSt iii. 8). 

Now, this Word of Power, so generally recognized 
in all magic, consists in its simplest form of the 
name of some Divine being or thing invoked 
against the power of evil wliich the physician is 
expelling, lienee many of the Assyrian incanta¬ 
tions end with the line, ‘ By Heaven be ye exor¬ 
cized 1 By Earth be ye exorcized I ’ and numerou.s 
gods are invoked in the same way. 

Two other concomitants to tne exorcisms are 
necessary to the exorcist: first, the knowiedge of 
the name or description of the devil which is being 
expelled; and, second, some material with either 
medicinal or magical value whereby the cure may 
be effected. The former is as nece.s8ary as the 
Word of Power for a complete incantation ; when 
the wizard has a knowledge of the name of his foe, 
or, in the case of demons, a full description of the 
ghost attacking the man, he has assumed some 
considerable intiuence over him which will finally 
bring him entirely into subjection. The genesis 
of such a lielicf is to be sought in the same source 
as the collateral superstitions where portions are 
collected of tlie hair, nails, or footprint-dust of any 
one whom the enclianter wishes to bewitch, or the 
waxen figures made in the victim’s likeness. It is 
enougli if something belonging to the person, not 
neces.sarily concrete, has been secured, and the 
1 This is tlie only variation in the formula, beinir the first line 
of the tablet. 


name is considoroil as an equivalent for more 
tiingihle evidence, such as naibparings. 

'Hie Assyrian sorcerer is compelled to recite long 
lists of ghosts or devils wlien lie is trying to eoii- 
iure the evil away from his patient. Ihe idea is 
tliat, since obviously he cannot obtain the more 
llesh’ly portions of lii.s foe as he might do in the 
case of a human enemy, he shall mention, in place 
of this, the name or powers of all possible evil 
.spirits, and iiltimalely, by his much sjieaking, hit 
on the correct identification of the demon, who will 
tiieii atimit the magician’s superiority. Hence wo 
find in the Assyrian texts such constantly recurring 
phrases as, ‘ W hether thou art an evil sjnrit, or an 
evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or 
phantom of night, or wraith of night, or fever, or 
evil pe.stilence, be thou removed from before me ’ ; 
or even longer descriptions of ghosts of people who 
have died unnatural deaths, or who have been left 
unburied, and whose only hope is to torment the 
living until they perform the necessary rites to 
give them peace.*' 

The third and last element of the incantation is 
some drug, to which in early times a magical. 
Divine potency was attributed, or some charm or 
amulet, or, in the broadest sense, some material 
which will aid the physician in his final eflort. 
The simplest is pure water, which was frequently 
sprinklcil over the jiatient as a cleansing medium, 
and this is easily intelligible. One ineantation 
{WAI ii. 51b, line 1 fl.) runs thus : ‘All that is 
evil, . . . [which exists in the body] of N. [may it 
be carried ollj, with the water of his body, the 
wa.sliings from bi.s hands, and may the river carry 
it away downstream !’ There seems also to have 
been some princij)le of enclosing the posse.ssed man 
in a ring of flour or other powder spread in a circle 
on the ground, as a kind of Ju rani througli wliich 
.spirits could not break. For instance, after an 
‘atonement’ ceremony has been made, the wizard 
fumigates tlie man w ith a liglited censiT, and then 
throw.s aw'ay the ‘atonement’ (in this case a kid) 
into the street ; he then surrounds tlie man with 
flour,^ as a magic circle throu’di which no evil 
demon can pass to injure him. In another incanta¬ 
tion the sorcerer says of certain figures which he 
has made : 

'On their raised arm I have spread a dark robe, 

A variegated cord I have wound round their hands, I have 
placed latnarisk (and) palm pith, 

I have completed the (rnai^ic circle), I have surrounded 

them with a 8prinkIin^; of lime, 

With the flour of Nisaba (the corn-jfo<l), the tabu of the ^reat 
trodH, I have surrounded them, 

I have set for the Seven of them, mitfhty-winded, a flyfure of 
Nery^al at their heads.'* 

The tamarisk (or some allied species of tree) was 
held aloft in the hand during the priest’s exorcism ; 
one of the rituals prescribes this to the magician, 
who says, during his ceremonial : 

' The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the messen- 
of Marduk am I, my spell ia the spell of Ea, niy incjantation 
IB the incantation of Marduk. The ban of Ea is in my hand, the 
tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, In my hand 1 hold ; the 
datc-spathe mighty in decision, in my hand I hold.'® 

On one of the late Hebrew magical bowls dis¬ 
covered at Nifi'er there is the figure of a man rudely 
1 See Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia^ Lon¬ 
don, 1903, 1. 10-17, 11. 163 ff. 

* Ib. xxiv flf., also Semitic Magic, p. 7 ff. 

•Tablet XI. of the Aiakku-stentn (Thompson, Devils, ii. 
35). This is probably the meaning conveyed by amelu Hidti 
kwturrd e{fir, and not as the present writer has translated it In 
the passage. See also Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. Ivii ff. 

* Zimmern, ' Ititualtafeln,Mn Beitrdge zur Kenntnis, etc., 
ii. 169. The curious may see much about these magic circles in 
the Middle Ages in Francis Barrett, The Mague, 1801, p, 99 ff., 
or even what is believed about them at the present day ^ cer¬ 
tain who dabble in the 'occult,’ in Mathers’ Book of Sacred 
Magic, 1898, p. xxxvii. 

5 Utukku-eerxes, Tablet III. 1. 204 (Thompson, Devils, I 23). 
The word translated 'tamarisk’ is ais.MA.SU, undoubtedly 
some form of tree, the Assyrian equivalent being era, probably 
the Syriac 'ard\ 
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drawn, holdi.ig up the branch of some tree in hit* 
hand.^ Froi i Sozoinen '-^ we l(3arn that, when 
Julian was aoout to enter a temple in Gaul, the 
priest, in atcordance with the pagan custom, 
sprinkled wa ,er upon him with tlie branch of a 
tree, doubtles#* syinooli(;al of a purilicatory rite. It 
is possible tl.at we may see some such ceremony 
prescribed in the Assyrian cleansing rite : 

‘ Perform thy tfoodly incantation and make perfect the water 
thereof with priestcraft, and with thy pure incantation do thou 
cleanse (the man?); and lake a bundle of twijfs (?), pour the 
water thereof on it, and the laver (or water) that cleanseth the 
temple of the Kods,’ etc.** 

The comparison is, however, uncertain, as we have 
no right to assume that in this case the water was 
sprinkled upon the sick man ; but Sozornen’s anec¬ 
dote is of value as showing that branches were 
used in sprinkling water.^ There is, however, a 
parallel to the Assyrian rite in another tablet,® 
where Ea says: 

* Take a bundle of twi^s (?) and take water at the confluence 
of two streams, and perform thy pure incantation over this 
water, and cleanse (the man) with thy pure exorcism, and 
sprinkle the man, the son of his god, with this water, and bind 
his hea<l with. . . .’ 

Of other mystic plants, we find the piri* (which 
is probably the Syr. j)erd, St. John’s wort), the 
hatti (which may oe the Syr. bal, the caper), and 
the htilA (prob. the Syr. hid, the fleabane) all used | 
to hang up on the doors of houses when a ceremony 
was going on, as a prophylactic against demons.® 
The first-named, the St. John’s wort, has always 
had great power in magic. ‘Gathered on Mid¬ 
summer Eve, or on iMidsummer Day before sunrise, 
the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witclies, and 
evil spirits.’ ^ The number of plants which occur in 
tlie medical and magical texts is very large; but, 
unfortunately, they are difficult to identify, and 
the lexicographical tablets which give the names 
of hundreds do not really aflbrd much clue. 

Before proceeding to the medical recipes, we have 
to notice that peculiar method of healing, used 
by all savages, and known in modern times as 
‘sympathetic magic.’ It is quite unneces.sary here 
to go into the various forms in which this occurs 
in modern witchcraft; it is enough to take as a 
text the homceoi)athic ‘ liair of tlie dog that bit 
one,’ and quote some of the cuneiform texts in 
which this method is employed.® The best-known 
examples occur in the >S’wr/7?«-series, where the 
magician recites various formulae over a clove of 
garlic, a date, a flock of wool, .*<01116 goat’s hair, 
et(r., pulling each in pieces and burning it as he 
does so. As he destroys eacli, so will the sickness 
depart. One quotation of an incantation will show 
the method : 

* At this date is cut, and cast in the fire. 

The devourintf flame consumes it. 

Never to return to its reft branch, 

Nor jfrace the board of god or king ; 

So may the ban, the tabu, the pain (?), the woe (?), 

The sickness, the agony, the sin, the misdeed, the wrong¬ 
doing, the iniquity. 

The sickness which is in my body, my limbs, my muscles, 

Me c;ut off like this d.ate, 

.So may the devouring flame consume it, 

The tabu go forth, and 1 behold the light 1' * 

This is the most marked form of sympathetic 
magic, but the principle is used obviously m much 
1 Hilprecht, EocploratU/m in BihU Landa, Edinburgh, 1903, 
p. 447. 

11K, bk. vi. ch. vi. 

3 Thompson, Devils, ii. 148 ; Semitic Magic, 218. 

4 In King’s Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, p. 96, at the end 
of one of the * Prayers of the liaising of the Hand,* we find the 
direction, ‘In the night before Htar thou shalt sprinkle a 
green branch with pure water.’ 

B 7’i’i-series, Tablet P (Thompson, Devils, ii. 96 ; Semitic 
Magic, 212). 

6 (/<t//t/fcn-8erie8, Tablet B, 1. 72 (Thompson, Devils, i, 137). 

7 Frazer, GB'i iii. 338 ff. See art. Ouarms and Amulto 

(Assyr.-Mab.). , , , 

'The whole question is thoroughly gone into in Frazer 8 
GB’i i. 9flf. 

« Zlmmern, ‘ Surpu,' in Beitr. zur Kenntnis, etc. 1. 29. 


of the cuneiform priestcraft, and it occurs in various 
forms in the examples given in this articae. 

The name of the pliysician proper was asd, but, 
as the treatment was frequently of a magical 
nature rather than purely medical, it wa.s oftener 
the priest than a doctor who was called in to 

heal a sick man. The cUipu is the magician who 
can release the patient from the tabu under which 
he lies ; the same word occurs in Hebrew under 
the form aiidph ; and the name in Assyrian for the 
incantation is (from the same root).^ He 

claims in his exorcism that he has come supported 
by the power of Ea, Damkina, and Mardiik : 

‘The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the mes¬ 
senger of Marduk am I. The great lord Ea hath sent me to 
revive the . . . *ick man ; he hath added his pure .spell to mine, 
he hath added his pure voice to mine, ho hath added his pure 
spittle to mine, he hath added bis pure prayer to mine ; the 
deatroy€r(8) of the limbs, which are in the body of the sick man, 
hath the power to destroy the limbs —by the magic of the word 
of Ea may these evil ones be put to flight.’!^ 

Similarly, wlien the priest comes into the house of 
the patient, he declares tliat he is aided by several 
go<Is: 

‘ When {IJ enter the house, Samai is before me, Sin is behind 
fme], Nergal is at [my] right hand, Ninib is at ray left hand; 
when I draw near unto the sick man, when I lay ray hand on 
the head of the sick man, may a kindly spirit, may a kindly 
guanlian angel stand at ray side ! Whether thou art an evil 
•pirtt or an evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god. or an evil flend, or sickness, or death, or phantom of 
niijht, or wraith of night, or fever, or evil pestilence, be thou 
removed from before me, out of the house go forth ! (For) I 
am the sorcerer-priest of Ea, it is I who (recite] the incantation 
for the sick man.'*^ 

He completes the spell of the Third Tablet of the 
same .scries with the words : 

‘ O Ea, King of the Deep, (turn thou ?] to see ; I, the magician, 
am thy slave. March thou on my right hand, help on ray left; 
add thy pure spell to mine, add thy pure voice to mine, vouch¬ 
safe (to me) pure words ; make fortunate the utterances of ray 
mouth, ordain that mv decisions be happy. Let me be blessed 
where'er I tread, Jet the man whom I (now’) touch be blessed. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken, after me may a lucky 
finger be pointed. O that thou wert my guardian genius, and 
my guardian spirit! O Marduk, W’ho blesseth (even) gods, let 
me be blessed where’er ray path may be ! Thy power shall god 
and man proclaim, this man shall do thy service, and I, too, 
the magician thy slave.’4 

Armed with these heavenly powers, the priest 
might exorcize any of the demons which as.sail 
mankind, and one of the commonest methods of 
treatment among the priestly gild was an ‘ atone¬ 
ment.’ The word used is kuppuru (tlio noun is 
takjjirtu), the same as the Heb. np?, as was pointed 
out by Zimmern (‘ Ritualtafeln,’ p. 92). The idea 
in the Assyrian method is that the demon causing 
the sickness is to be oflered a substitute for liis 
victim, and hence a young pig or kid is taken, 
slaughtered, and placed near the patient. The 
devil goes forth at the physician’s exorcism and 
takes up its abode in the carcass of the substitute, 
which can then be made away with, and the bane¬ 
ful influence destroyed. This is fully laid down 
in one of the magical texts against the aiakku 
(provi.sionally tran.slated ‘ fever’), where it is told 
how Ea, the lord of the incantation, in showing a 
method of treating the sick man, lays a kid before 
Marduk, saying : 

‘The kid is the substitute for mankind, 

He giveth the kid for his life, 

He giveth the head of the kid for the head of the man. 

He giveth the neck of the kid for the neck of the man. 

He giveth the breast of the kid for the breast of the raan.’B 
Instead of the kid, the substitute might be a 
sucking-pig, and the directions are to put it at the 
head of tile sick man,® take out its heart and put 
it above that of the patient, and [siirinkle] its 
blood on the sides of the bed ; then the carcass 

1 On the airpii-priest, see Zimmern, * Ritualtafeln,’ p. 91. 

2 (7f«Jtt*u-seriea, Tablet III. 1. 65 (Thompson, Devils, i. 9). 

8 lb. 1. 141 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 15 ; Semitic Magic, xxiv.l 

4 Ib. 1. 260 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 27 ; Semitic Magic, xxiii.). 

» Tablet N, col. iii. 1, 37 ff. (Tiiompson, Devils, ii. 21; Semitic 
Magic, 211). The reader is referred to Frazer’s for many 
similar instances of the transference of ills to animals. 

8 This is rather doubtful, owing to a mutilated line in the 
text. 
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must be divided over tlie man, and apparently 
spread upon liiin. The ritual continues with a 
puritication by pure water and fumij^ation by a 
censer (as in the story of d'obit), and ends: 

‘ Place twice seven loaves cooked in the ashes against 
the shut door, and 
Give the pig in his stead, and 
Let the flesh he as his flesh, 

And the hlood as his blood, 

And let him hold it; 

Let the heart (which thou hast placed on his heart) 
be as his heart. 

And let him hold it. . . .’1 

The migration of demoniac influence to the pi^ is 
closely paralleled in the story of the Gadarene swine 
(Mk 5).'^ The Indian Muslims of the present day 
who come to AbduH^adir, the largest mosque in 
Baghdad, to make a pilgrimage and otter sacritices, 

‘ vow that if a man who is ill begins to recover he 
shall go to the slirine.’ 

‘He is stripped to the waist. Then two men lift a Iamb or a 
kid above his head, and bathe his face, shoulders, and the upp>er 
j^art of his botly with the bloo<l. While the butcher kills the 
animal the sheik repeats the first sura of the Koran. They also 
wrap him in the skin of the animal. 

The ‘ twice seven loaves ’ is paralleled in the 
Seventh Tablet of the Surpu-sevies : when a man 
hfis incurred a certain tabu, seven loaves of pure 
dough are to be taken, and, after various ceremonies, 
the magician makes an * atonement ’ for the patient, 
and puts his spittle on the ‘atonement’ as sym- 
l>olical of the removal of the tabu from the man 
to the substitute. The loaves are then to be carried 
into the desert to a * clean place,’ as in the Levitical 
ritual, and left under one of the thorn bushes 
Rowing there. At the present day in the Hejaz, 
if a child is very ill, its mother will take seven flat 
loaves of bread and put them under its pillow, 
givintj them in the morning to the dogs.^ Another 
exorcism gives directions more fully ; Marduk is 
advised by Ea to take a white kid of Tainrnuz; 

‘ Iav it dowm facing the sick man, 

Take out its heart, and 

Place it in the hand of that man ; 

Perform the Incantation of Eridu. 

(The kid whose heart thou hast taken out 
Is unclean [?] meat wherewith thou shalt make 
an atonement for this man.) 

Bring to him a censer (and) a torch, 

Scatter it (the kid) in the street.'® 

But the Assyrians did not confine the ‘ atonement’ 
ceremonies to the carca-sses of animals; they had 
other methods for ridding a sick man of his devil, 
notably that of inducing the incubus to leave the 
human body to enter a little figure fashioned in 
the likeness of the patient. The magician took 
various herbs, put them in a pot of water, sprinkled 
the sick man with them, and made ‘atonement’ 
for him ; he then modelled a dough image of his 
patient, poured out his magic water on Tiim, and 
fumigated him with incense. Then, just as the 
water trickled away from his body, the pestilence 
in his body was supposed to trickle off, the water 
being caught in some receptacle beneath, and 
cured forth abroad that the sickness might be 
issipated.® 

Sympathetic magic was likewise called in as 
an aid in other cases. A sickness-tabu might be 
removed by the use of charms made of black and 
white hair, just as they are among modern savage 
tribes. Three examples from different peoples will 
be ample to show how closely the Babylonian 
methods resemble those of other nations. 

1 Tablet N, col. ii. I. 42 IT. (Thompson, Devils^ ii. 17; Semitic 
Magic, 208). Or for the fifth and seventh line translate with 
Fossey (liecv^il de Travaux, new series, x. 183), ‘qu’ils (les 
mauvais (16mon8) s’en emparent.' 

* On the custom of sacrificing sucking-pigs among the Greeks, 
see AJPh, 1900, p. 256. 

8 Ourtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel., Lond. 1902, p. 205 f. 

4 Zwenier, Arabia, Edin. 1900, p. 28.?. 

® Tablet XL of the series Aiakkii (Thompson, Devils, il. 33; 
Semitic Magic, 203). 

® Tablet ‘ T,’ 1. 30 ff. (Thompson, Devils, It 107; Semitic 
Magic, 159, lii); cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, Lend. 1900, p. 347. 


In India the ‘ fairy-women' take three different coloured 
threads and knot them twenty-one or twenty-two times, and 
when the work is finished it is fastened to the neck or upper arm 
of the patient. 1 Among the Malays it is customary to make little 
images of dough of beasts, etc., and to place them on a tray 
with betel-leaves, cigarettes, and tapers. One of the tapers is 
set on a silver dollar, with the end of a parti-coloured thread 
inserted between the dollar and the foot of the taper; this 
thread the patient holds during the repetition of the charm. 
The disease-devil is supposed to enter the images, and as soon 
as this has happened the magician looses three slip-knots and 
throws them away.* Among the modern Persians, O’Donovan 
saw a similar method for removing fever; a khan spun some 
camel's hair to a stout thread, and folding it three times on 
itself spun it again. He tied seven knots therein, blowing on 
each one, and this was to he worn on the patient's wrist, a knot 
being untied each day. When the last knot was loosed, the 
thread was to be thrown in a ball into the river.® 

The prescription, as given in Assyrian, in the 
Sixth Tablet of the Surpu-^exien runs as follows : 

‘ He hath turned his [steps ?] to a temple-woman (?), litar 
hath sent her temple-woman (?), hath seated the wise-woman 
on a couch (?) that she may spin a white and black wool into a 
double cord, a strong cord, a mighty cord, a twl-coloured cord, 
on a spindle, a cord to overcome the ban : t^^ainst the evil 
curse of human ban, against a divine curse, a cord to overcome 
the ban. lie (she) hath hound it on the head, hand, and foot 
of this man ; Marduk, the son of Eridu, the prince, with his 
undefiled hands cutteth it off, that the ban, its cord, may go 
forth to the desert to a clean place. '4 

Or again, in the case of headache, a method is 
recommended, as usual, by Ea to his son Marduk : 

‘Take the hair of a virgin kid, let a wise woman spin (it) on 
the right side, and double it on the left, hind knots twice seven 
times, and perform the Incantation of Eridu, and bind the 
head of the sick man, and hind the neck of the sick man, and 
bind the soul of the sick man, and bind up his limbs.’ ® 

Without going further afield into details of com¬ 
parative magic, it is worth mention here that the 
same superstition is still believed in at Mosul, close 
to the mound of Nineveh. A recipe for fever was 
given the present writer by a hoy employed on the 
excavations, in which the physician, in tliis case 
a shaikli, takes a thread of cotton and ties seven 
knots in it, putting it on the patient’s wrist. 
After seven or eight days, if the fever continues, 
he must keep it on ; if the fever passes, then he 
may throw it away.® 

In one of the Assyrian charms for ophthalmia, 
black and white threads or hairs are to be woven 
together, with seven and seven knots tied therein, 
and during the knotting an incantation is to be 
muttered; the strand^ of black hair is then to be 
fastened to the sick eye, and the white one to the 
sound eye.® Or in another case (for a disease of 
the eyes called amurrikanu) ‘ pure strands of red 
wool, which by the pure hand of . . . have been 
brought . . . t)ind on the ri^'ht hand.'® A parallel 
to the untying of the knots m the modern charms 
quoted above is prescribed in one of the Assyr. 
tablets published by King {liab. M(tgicand Sorcery, 

). 58, I. 99 ff.); the jtriest must say over the sick 
nan * Ea hath scut me ’ three times, and then 
untie the knot which has been tied ; and the man 
must go home without looking behind him. 

We may now for the moment leave the magical 
side of the physician’s art for the more .scientific 
study of drugs and their administration. The 
efficacy of medicine on an empty stomach was well 
recognized by Assyrian doctors, and the prescrip¬ 
tions constantly end with directions for such a 
procedure : 

Bray these seven plants together, and put them in fennented 

1 Ja'far Sharif and G. A. Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras, 
1895, p. 262. 

2 Skeat, Malay ifagic, p. 482; see also p. 569, 

® Merv Oasis, LondL 1882, ii. 819. For other instances, see 
Frazer, 01}^ i. 397. 

4 Zimtiicrn, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis, etc., p. 33. 

» Ji'i, Tablet IX. 1. 74 (Thonipson, Devils, ii. 71; Semitic 
Magic, 166). 

8 ‘ Folklore of Mossoul,’ PSBA, 1906, p. 80. 

7 The meaning of the Assyrian word is uncertain. 

8 WAI iv. 29*, 4, 0. i. 15. 

» Haupt, Akkad, u. sum. Keilschrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, 
XI. ii. 45. 
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drink; at the approach of the star in the morninjf let the patient 
drink them without eatinjf, and he will recover.' i 
Not only this, but the use of the enema also was 
well known, the directions being quite explicit: 

‘ An enema of oil thou shall make, and introduce per 
anum.’^ 


For stomachic troubles tliere were many remedies. 
Pains were treated with a mixture of ‘salt of the 
mountain ’ and «?arnm-salt poundetl together and 
put in fermented liquor, which was to be drunk on 
an emi)ty stomach, used also as an enema, and 
sprinkled upon the patient;* or a mixture of the 
nuhurtu-i)]ant and seven corns of similarly to 
be used as a draught and an enema.* Asa simpler 
method, the patient was to sit on his haunches and 
let cold water flow on his head ; * or the physician 
was to lay his head lower than his feet, and knead 
or stroke the back gently, rei)eating the formula : 

‘ It shall be good.’ ® If the patient have colic and 
his stomach will not retain its food, and there is 
flatulence, the prescription is to bray up together 
J lea of date-juice, i ka of cassia juice with oil and 
wine, three shekels of purified oil, two shekels of 
honey, and ten shekels of the amini-plant. The 
patient is to drink this before the rising of the 
EnzU’^X^x in the morning, without eating; and 
then this is to be followed by a draught and an 
enema of ^ ka of with which he is also to 

be sprinkled."^ If there are internal pains—the 
Assyrian being in this case, ‘ When a man’s inside 
eats him’—he is to be given halta}tpnnu \\\fx.i\t and 
salt pounded up and dissolved in wat<T or fer¬ 
mented drink, or simnly haltappanu, or t'xydtu^ or . 

in fermented drink.* \V hen the patient’s i 
internal organs burn and he is constipated, let him 
drink a medicine of garlic and cummin,® or the 
pounded rind of green il (a [»lant) mixed with 
swine-fat.*® Kemedies are prescribed when ‘gar¬ 
lic, leeks, beef, pork, ami beer are unretained by 
a man,’ and ‘ in his belching the gall is with¬ 
held (?).’ ** For what the Assyrian doctor describes 
as ‘ the food being returned to the mouth ’ the head 
and breast were to be bound and certain drugs eaten 
in honey, mutton fat, or butter, while the patient 
was to be kept off certain food for tlirec days, and 
was not allowed to wash .*2 For liver complaints, 
garlic was prescribeil,** or cassia drunk in Imer, 
or large draughts of beer or ‘wine-water.** In 
the case of jaundice, of which the symntoms are 
given fully, the physicians were not so hopeful of 
recovery; but some prescriptions seem to have 
been potent: 

• When a man’s body is yellow, his face is yellow and black, 
the root of his tongue black, aff^azu (‘seizer’) is its name ; 
thou must bake great wild niuidimffurinna, he shall drink it 
in fermented drink. Then will the which is in him be 

silent.’ 

In constipation, the patient drank a mixture of 
green garlic and kukru-xind in fermented drink, 
followed by dates in swine-fat or oil; or another 
prescription is cypress-cones pounded up and mixed 
with fermented drink. If, in addition to constipa¬ 
tion, ‘ his inside is much inflamed,’ the prescription 
is a decoction of hnltappanu-]}]a.i\tf sweet reed, 
ballukkii-i)\a.nty anti cypress administered as an 
enema. An enema is also prescribed when a man 
is constipated after heavy eating and drinking, 
and his inside is ‘ angry.’ In the case of drunken¬ 
ness, the following remedy is given for the morning 
after ; 


1 Kiichler. Beitr. zur Kenntnis der assyr.-hah. Medizin, p. 1, 


U. 2-S. 

2 lb. p. 39, 1. 44. 

4 lb. I 82. 

« Ib. 11. 14-16. There 
tion not yet intelligible. 

^ Ib. 1. 26 ff. 

» lb. p. 23, II. 17-18. 
n Ib. p. 43, II. 1-2. 

18 lb. p. 43, 1. 14. 

18 Ib. p. 61, U. 26-27. 

18 Ib. p. 7,11. 10-11, 15-16. 


8 Ib. p. 6, 1. 31. 

8 Ib. p. 3, 1. 13. 

some other points in this prescrip- 

8 Ib. p. 5, 1.1 fl. 

10 lb. 1. 19. 

12 lb. p. 2r), 11. 36-38. 

14 Ib. p. 53, 1. 70; 66,1. 71. 

17-20. 


‘ When a man has drunk fermented drink and his head aches 
and he forgets his speech, and in speaking is incoherent, and 
his understanding is lost, and his eyes are fixed, hray (eleven 
plants) together and let him drink them in oil and fermented 
drink before the approach of Gula in the morning before dawn, 
before any one kisses him.* 1 

Venereal <liscases are prescribed for in various 
tablets ; ■'* the colour of the urine was also observed 
in diagnosis.® 

It is curious to see how persistently the old beliefs survive 
among tlie Arabs of Mesopotamia of to-day. Toothache is still 
attril.uled to a worm, and the writer heard this story on good 
Mosul authority, that a man with toothache had only to fumi¬ 
gate his aching teeth with the smoke from dried wiihanifera 
(.Hoianaceie), and the worm would drop out of hU mouth. This 
is a belief not confined to the Arabs, occurring, as it does, 
among other people8,4 and it certainly dates back to several 
centuries D.(>., for we find a Bab^’lonian tablet describing the 
genesis of this tooth-worm : 

‘ After Anu [had created the heaveusl. 

The heavens created [the earth], 

The earth created the rivers. 

The rivers createtl the canals, 

The (canals created the marshes, 

The marshes created the Worm. 

The Worm came and wept before the Sun-god, 

Before Ea came her plaint; 

** What wilt thou give me to eat, 

What wilt thou give me to gnaw?" 

“ I will give thee ripe figs. 

And sweet-scented . . . -wood." 

“ What are your ripe figs to me, 

Or your sweet-scented . . . -wood? 

Let me drink amid the teeth, 

And let me rest amid the gnm8(?), 

Of the teeth will 1 suck the blood. 

And destroy the strength (?) of their gums ( 7 ); 

So shall I hold the bolt of the door,” 

“Since thou hast said this, O worm 1 

May Ea smite thee with the might of his fist."' 

The incantation prescribed for the toothache is : 

‘Thou shall do this; Mix beer, plant, and oil 

together. Repeat the incantation three times thereon, and 
put in on the tooth.’® 

Just in the same way as the tooth has a serni- 
inedicol, semi-rnagical incantation prescribed for 
it, 80 do we lind similar texts for the heart and 
eyes. For some form of ‘ heart * medicine the 
following incantation is given : 

‘ The heart-plant sprang up in Makan, and the Moon-god 
[rooted it out and] 

[Plantevi it in the mountains]; the Sun-god brought it down 
from the mountains, [and) 

[Planted it in] the eartli ; its root filleth the earth, its horns 
stretch out to heaven. 

[It seized on the heart of the Sun-god when] he . . .; It 
seized on the heart of the Moon-go<i in the clouds. 

It seized on the heart of the ox in the stall, 

[It seized on the heart of the goat] in the fold, 

It seized on the heart of the ass in the stable, 

[It seized on the heart of the] dog in the kennel, 

It seized on the heart of the pig m the sty, 

[It seized on the heart of the] man in his pleasure, 

It seized on the heart of the maid in her sleeping-chamber, 
[It seized on the heart of N.], son of IV. . . .'8 

Magan or Makan is supposed to be the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and it is there that the Hyoscyamics 
mutiens grows. The Arabs call it tlie sakrdn 
(‘drunken’), from its intoxicating effect; it has 
long spikes very much like the fox-glove, only 
purple in colour, which may be compared with the 
‘horns’ mentioned in the incantation. It seems 
quite possible that tlie Assyrians may have had a 
knowledge of its existence and properties ; at any 
rate, the name ‘ heart-plant,’ coupled with its 
provenance, Sinai, another description given of it, 
18 suggestive. 

In certain cases of ophthalmia, the pre8cri|»tion 
is carefully led up to by a description of the cause 
of the blindness : 

‘ The eye of the man is sick, the eye of the woman is sick. 
Tlie eye of man or woman is sick—who can heal (him)? Thou 
Shalt send them to bring pure A'f/-SA of the date-palm; chew 
{te-hi-pi) it in thy mouth, twist (fc-pv-ftV) it in thy hand : thou 
Shalt bind it on the temples of the man or woman, and the man 
or woman shall recover . . .’ _ 


1 Kiichler, loe. cit. p. 33, 1. 61 ff. 

2 e.g. Rm. ii. 812 ; cf. Rm. ii. 815. « S. 616. 

4 Of. Skeat, 3/afaj/3/u(/ic, p. 869. ^ 

8 See the writer’s copy in Cuii. Texts from Bub. 2ablets 19US, 
pt. xvii. pi. 60 (Thompson, Devils, ii. 160). 

6 Kiichler, loc. cit. p. 9. 
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‘Tlie wind blew in heaven and brou^dit blindnessto the 
eye of the man : froni the distant heavens it blew and brought 
blindness to the eye of the man ; unto sick eyes it brought 
blindness. The eye of this man tronbleth ; his eye is hurt ( 
(a-ia-a); this man wee)»eth for himself grievously. iNririi 
hath seen the sickness of this man, and (hath said), “Take 
pounded cassia, perform the Incantation of the Deep, and bind 
up the eye of the sick man.” Wlien Nftru toucheth the eye of 
the man with her pure hand, may the wind which hath afflicted 
the eye of the man go forth from his eyes 1' i 
Similarly, the sting of a seorpioii is treated witli 
an incantation against the poisonous creature, to 
be recited while anointing the hurt : 

* Her horns stretchout like tho.se of a wild bull,*-^ 

Her tail curls like that of a mighty lion, 
lJt‘1 hath made a house—w'hen he niaketh fast tha 
enclosure, 

When he breaketh the wall of lapis-lazuli, 

May the little finger of Bfil carry it off, 

May it carry off the water . . . (i.e. collected by tha 
inflammation)!' ^ 

It is a little uncertain what the text actually 
means, but it seems as if the patient puts the 
scorpion in the model of a house, whicii B6l is 
supposed to have made, and, after fastening the 
door, he takes it out with his little linger by a hole 
in the wall. 

Another prescription for scorjiion-stin^ is to mix 
in oil of cedar various substances that nave been 
brayed uj), and anoint the wound.^ For snake¬ 
bite the wounded man was to peel willow root and 
eat it, or drink a potion of plant in fermented 
liquor.® 

The ‘ Baghdad boil,’ or ‘ Mosul button,’ was 
apparently as troublesome in ancient times as it is 
to-day. A tablet exists in the British Museum, 
giving the omens for what follows from the 
‘ button ’ appearing on certain parts of tlie body.® 
A case of the boil ap})ears to be referred to in an 
a.strological report to the king of As.syria : 

* Concerning this evil of the skin, the King, my lord, hath not 
•poken from his heart. The sickness lasts a \ ear: people that 
are sick all recover.' 7 

The boil is popularly supj)osed to last for a year. 

Prescriptions are found for di.sea-ses of ail parts of the body : 
the tongue and Iips^< (K. 9438), the nails and fingers (K. 104ti4), 
the hands and feet (K. 'Jir>(j), or the neck (K. 3087); ‘if a man’s 
ears “sing”’ (Uaijgxima) (K. 9059); 'if a man's breivst and 
MA^-^Ai'^hurt him’ (K. lU7iI6); ‘when a man has palpitation 
Cfiriliti) of the heart and his heart . . . (holds] flre('r)' (K. 
8760). If a man’s left side hurts him {iisammayruin), then ‘ water 
and oil, heaven and earth—Incantation, repeat seven times and 

rub (fuj/uiAKa’, Arab. ^^^,<) his left side, and repeat the 

following incantation over his side and he will recover’ 
(K. 8449). Two tablets (KK. 2413 and 11647) give rites and 
ceremonies for a woman during pregnancy. (On stones used 
for conception, see Oefele, ZA xiv. 356, and compare the 
Hebrew 'stones of preservation’ against miscarriage called 
ncsipn pM.) There is a long series called by its first line, 

* When a man’s brain holds fire,’ in which the various symptoms 
are carefully described, such as neuralgia of the temples, nloo<l- 
shot and weeping eyes, etc. (see the present writer’s tr. in 
AJSL, Oct. 1907). The following are specimens (Tablet ii. 
K. 2611, col. ii. 1. 8ff.; Cun. Texts from Bab. Tablets, 1906, vol. 
xxiil. p. 43) : ‘ When a man’s right temple hurts him and his right 
eye is swollen and weeps tears, it is the hand of a ghost or the 
hatred of a goddess against (or for) his life ; mix ft6u-(tree), 
aryanu-itree), bariratu-{tree), one shekel of “ river-foam, 
plant, ginger(?) in ground meal, steep it in beer (and) bind on 
as a poultice.’ Similarly, when the left temple and eye are 
afflict^ (col. ill. 1. 1), the physician must bray together dates 
from Dilrnun, thyme, and cedar-sap in oil of gir, and apply 
tticm before the patient breaks his fast. If the patient, in 
addition to the neuralgia, vomits, and his eyes are inflamed, it 
is the ‘ hand of a ghost,' and the remedy is to calcine human 
hones and bray them, and then rub them on the place with oil 
of cedar (1. 5). 

These instances might be multiplied, even from the texts 

1 WAI iv. 29*, 4, 0. ii .6ff. 

2 The translation of the first line preceding this is uncertain. 
The last line, which has been omitted here, runs (according to 
the copy in Bezold's Catalogue of the Kouyunjik ColUcti<yn\ 

‘ May he smite a great fist upon the man (?) 1' 

s Rm. ii. 149. 4 7845 . » 8. 1867. 

8 Virolleand, Babylonuica, Paris, 1906, i. 91. 

7 See the writer's Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers, 
Lond. no. 257. 

8 Something equivalent to unilateral paralysis appears to be 
mentioned on the tablet Rm. ii. 143 : ‘ When a man’s lip kuppul 
to the right and be [cannot] speak.' Kuppul is perhaps to be 
referred to the Hebrew root ‘TCD, ‘ to double.’ 


which are already published; but there are many tableU on this 
subject in the British Museum which still remain to be copie<l. 
When this is done, it will be possible to speak with less uncer¬ 
tainty about the methods employed by the Assyrian physicians. 

Hitherto noLliin^^ Iitis been found in tlie cuneiiorin 
texts toconbrni the statenieiitof Herodotus (i. 197) 
that tlie Babylonians were wont to briiif' sick folk 
into the market-place for tlie advice ol any that 
might suggest a remedy. Both the magical and 
the medical series go far to show that the pro¬ 
fession of medicine was well organized and sys¬ 
tematic, although it may well have been that the 
poorer folk did what Herodotus relates; but, 
again, if any comparison can be made between 
ancient and modern Semites in this respect, the 
deforfned, maim, halt, and blind were probably to 
be found in the suk of every town begging alms of 
every passer-by, and this perhaps is what Hero¬ 
dotus saw. The profession of tlie doctor carried 
with it grave responsibilities, even as far back as 
the time of Hammurabi. One has only to read 
the list of lines to which a surgeon was liable if 
he accidentally inllicted unnecessary damage on a 
patient in treating him. 

The more human side of the healing art is shown 
in the cuneiform correspondence. ^Several lettms 
from the physician A rad-N and relating to his 
patients are extant, dating from the 7th cent. 
B.C., and, inasmuch as he is writing to the king 
ill every case, we may presume that he is the 
Court physician whom the king has in these 
instances allowed to visit certain of his stall. 
That this may well be so is shown by an astro¬ 
logical letter (No. 18 of the writer’s Ueports of the 
and Astrologers), wliicli, in addition to 
. iving the formal rejiort, adds, ‘ BiM-epus, the 
Babylonian magician, is very ill ; let the King 
:*<>minand tliat a physician come and see him.’ 
riie following spemmens will tlirow some light on 
the professional skill of Arad-NanA (we append 
Johnston’s translations, .7/1 xviii. Ib'Jli’., wliicli 
are tlie best that can at juesent be made of a most 
difhcult subject) ; 

'To the KiiiK, my lord, thy servant, Ara(l-.N'an&. A hearty 
^reetinp to the Kuiij, my lord I May Adar and tJula grant 
lealth of mind and body to the King, my lord I All goes well 
n regard to that poor fellow whose eyes are diseased. I bail 
applied a dressing covering hi.s face. Veslerday, towards 
evening, undoing the bandage which held it (in place), I 
removed the dressing. There was pus upon the dressing about 
the size of the tip of the little finger. If any of thy gods haa 
put hi* hand to the matter, that (god) must surely have given 
expre.ss commands. All is well. Let the heart of my lord the 
king be of good cheer I Within seven or eight days he will be 
well’ (S. 1064 ; see Harper, Assyr. and Bab. Letters, Lond. 1909, 
no. 392), 

Similarly in K. 619 : ‘ With regard to the patient who ha* a 
blee<iing from hi* nose, the Kab-.wf’o’/ reports: “ Yesterrlay, 
towards evening, there was much hannorrbage.” These dress¬ 
ings are not scientifically applied. They are placed ni)on the 
alw of the nose, oppress the nose, aiifl come off wiien there is 
haiiuorrhage. Let them be jilaced within the nostrils, and then 
the air will be kept away, and the haomorrhage re.ntrained. If it 
10 agreeable to my lord, the King, I will go to-morrow and give 
nstru<!tion8; (in the meantime) let me hear how he does’ 
Harper, no. 108). 

As an example of death from a wound, an inci¬ 
dent related in a late Bab. letter (c. 4U0[?] B.c.) is 
worth quoting, although the tramslation of some of 
the words is not certain. 

... In a brawl (?) 1 heard that (So-and-so, whom] the 
noble (?) smote, when he was smitten fell sick of a suppura¬ 
tion ('!'). He did not understand it, (and) it enlarged and spread, 
*0 that he died therefrom.' 1 

It is clear, therefore, from the texts which we 
os.sess, that Assyrian medicine was worthy of 
eing held in higdi repute, and, although its trend 
towards magic detracts much from its science, it 
was probably a worthy forerunner of the methods 
in vogue during the Middle Ages. 

Litbraturk.—F. Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chalddens, 
Paris, 1874 (Kng. tr. Chaldean Magic, 1878); A. H. Sayce, 
Ilibbert Lectures, London, 1S87, Religions of Ancient Kgi/pt 

7 See the present writer’s Late Babylonian Letters, Lond. 
1906, no. 114. 
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and Babylonia, hdii»burgh, lyiJii; L. W. Kin^, Babylonian 
Magic and Sorcery, Loudon, KS'.)U; H. Zimniei n, lieitrage zur 
Kenntnia dcr bab. Behyion, Leipzig, ; C Fossey 

La Magie Paris, ; Uefele, ‘ Malerialen zur Hear- 

bcitung b^. Mcdiziii,’ lt>02, etc. ( yurduraniatische GeselUchaft, 
vi. elc.); F. Kuchler, Beitrage zur Kenntnin de.r ansyr.-bab. 
Mcdizin, Leipzig, iy04 ; M, Jastrow Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, lioslon, 1898 (Lje Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
1902 IT.); R. C. Thompson, The Deoils and Rvil Sjnrits of 
Babylonia, London, 1909-4, Senutic Magic, London, 1908. 

K. Camphell Thompson. 
DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Celtic).—The 
classic authority is the statement of Caesar in his 
Gallic IKar. The ten or of disease, and the art and 
science of heal in jr , came within the sphere of re> 
li<,,don among the Celts. The nation was religious: 

* Natio est oinnis Gallorum admodum dedita re* 
ligionibiis.’ All matters connected with religion 
were submitted to the judgment of the Druid.s. 
They were the ‘ medicine-men ’ as well as the 
teachers and the priests of the Celts; ‘atque ob 
earn causam, (jui sunt allecti gravioribus morbis 
. . . aut pro victimia homines iminolant, aut se 
immolaturos vovent, administrisque ad ea sacrilicia 
Druidibus utuntur.’ The principle of life for life 
was recognized (cf. art. IIlood-Fkud [Celtic], 
vol. ii. p. 725) : ‘quod, pro vita hominis nisi 
hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter Deorum 
iinmortalium niimen placari arbitrantur ’ 

GalL vi. 16). 

I. Gods of medicine.—The Cod of healing is 
identilied by Ca;sar with Apollo, who held the 
place of honour ne.xt to Mercury: ‘post hiinc, 
Aj)ollinem et Martem et Jovem et Minei vam. De 
his eandem fere, quain reliciuae gentes, habent 
ojunioncm : Apollinem morbos dcpcllere . . . ’ {ib. 
VI. 17). riie Druidic doctrine of immortality em¬ 
phasized the value of lift; and health, atul gave 
Apollo at this period a liiglier jiosition than Mars. 

‘ regit idem siuritus artus 
()rbe alio ; longae (canilis si cognita) vitae 
Mors media est’ (Lucan. Phars. i. 456 11’.). 
Several Celtic deities of lu;aling have been iden¬ 
tilied with A}>ollo. One api>ears as a presiding 
deity of healing springs ami health resorts. The 
name occurs sometimes on inscriptions as Borvo: 

‘ Deo Ai»ollini Horvoni et Dainoiiae’ (at Bourbonne- 
les-Lains in the 11 ante-Marne). Other forms are 
llormo, in Central France, Bormanus in Frovence, 
Bur/nanicus in Spain. This deity is associated 
sometimes with Damona, as at 13ourbonne-les- 
Bains and Bourbon-Fancy in 8a5ne-et-Loire ; some¬ 
times with Borninna, as at Aix-en-Diois in the 
DrOme. The word is akin to the Welsh bei'ici, 

‘ boil,’ and has reference to the hot springs (Khvs, 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 25 f. ; Anwyl, Celtic lit- 
ligion, n. 40). 

Another deity was Grannos. In an inscription 
at llorberg in the Haut-Khin, he is called ‘Apollo 
Grannos Mogounos.’ The name Grannos has been 
connected with the Skr. word ^/mr, ‘ glow,’‘ burn,’ 
‘shine.’ It is considered equivalent to the ‘Bos¬ 
phorus’ of the Dacian inscription: ‘Deus Bonus 
Buer Bosphoms Apollo By thins.’ Apollo, the dis¬ 
penser oi light and warmth, was regarded as the 
repeller of disease. The name is associated wdth 
several hot springs. The old name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, was Agues Gra7ini. In¬ 
scriptions to him have been found at Graux in 
the Vosges and at Granheim near Mengen in WUrt- 
temberg. The stream which receives the hot 
W'aters of Blombi^res in the Vo.sges is called Eetux 
Graunnes. Grannos w^as identilied w’ith Asklepios 
and Serapis by Caracalla (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 15). 
The other name Mogounos in the Horberg in- 
Bcription appears in the old name of Mainz, 
Mogiintiacum. The w’ord Mogounos points to the 
bonus puer of the Dacian inscription (lihys, op 
cit. p. ‘22). . 

The name Maponos occurs in inscriptions in the 


north of England. The Armthwaite inscription 
reads: ‘Deo xMaponi ’ (Mo)i. Jilist, Brit. I?iscr. 
121). It is the old Welsh mapon, now inabon, 
‘boy’ or ‘male child.’ The name is therefore 
identical in meaning W'ith the bonus puer of the 
Dacian inscription from Carlsburg in Transylvania. 
The witness to the Celtic god of liealing stretches 
across Europe along the line of the Celtic advance 
(Rhys, p. 21). The memory of Grannos is still 
preserved in the Auvergne at the Festival of the 
Brands on the first Sunday in Lent. Fires are 
lighted in every village. The ceremony of tlie 
Graunasmias taxes place after a dance round the 
lire. A torch of straw’ called granno-mio is lighted 
at the lire, and carried round the orchards. The 
old Gaulish deity, in his aspect as the sun-god, is 
invoked witli song : 

‘ Granno, mo mio ! 

Graiino, inoii poufere I 

Granno, mo moufere !’ 

(‘Granno, my friend . . . my father . . . my 
mother !’). It is considered by Bommerol to be a 
survival of solar worship, and the rite illustrates 
Rhys’s derivation of the name {Antiquary, xxxviii. 
[191)2] stj). 

.\n altar found near Annecy is dedicated to a 
deity Virotutes or Virotusi ‘Apollini Virotiiti.’ 
Rhys tentatively suggests that tlie word may be 
fcupounded of a Gaulish equivalent for vir and 
tutor, and may mean ‘man-healing’ or ‘man- 
protecting’ {op. cit. p. 21). 

A bas-relief at Munich represents Apollo Grannos 
associated with Sirona. birona is connected with 
the Irish sir, ‘long.’ The two deities represent 
tlie ever young sun-god and the old goddess, and 
may be conijiared w’ith Apollo and his mother 
Leto in Greek mythology. The hero Malxm mab 
Motlron of the story of Kulbwch and Olwen is 
probably the same deity, Maponos. Mahon 
and Modron are suspected of being the exact 
equivalents of Grannos and tSirona (Rhys, p. ‘29). 
An inscription from Wiesbaden reads: ‘Ajiollini 
Toutiorigi.’ The name Toutiorix means ‘king of 
tlie people,’ and expresses the same thougdit as the 
title dpxTrytTrjs given to Apollo as ‘ leader,’in Greek 
mythology. Tlie name appears transmuted and 
transformed in Theodoric, and the mythical legends 
associated witli Dietrich of Bern belong more to 
Toutiorix than to the historical I’lieodoric the 
Ostrogoth (Rhys, p. 30). 

The Brigit triaei 'm Irish mythology holds a place 
of honour among the Celtic gods of medicine. The 
Irish god, the Dagda, had three daughters—Brigit, 
the poetess and seer, worshipped by the poets of 
ancient Erinn ; Brigit, the patroness of healing; 
and Brigit, the patroness of smiths. This points to 
a Goidelic goddess, Brigit, who corresponded to the 
Minerva of w hom Ca*sar says, ‘ Minervam operum 
atque artificiorum initia tradere’ {op. cit. vi. 17). 
She has also been identified with the Brigantia of 
the inscriptions, from whom the Brigantes took their 
name (Rhys, p. 74). Brigit has also the attributes 
of the ancient goddess of tire (Whitley Stokes, 
Mart, of Oengus, p. 1). The hymns in honour of St. 
Brigid and the legends attaching to her name sug¬ 
gest that she has stepped into the place occupied by 
tlie Brigit of Irish mythology. In the hymn Biigit 
be bitJunaith, she is addressed as ‘flame golden, 
sparkling’ (line 2), and a.sked to guard against 
disease: ‘ May she win for us battles over every 
disease!’ (Irish Liber Hymnorum, II. Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897, ii. 39). In the story of the visit of the 
three disciples of Brigid to Blasantia (Biacenza), 
they are preserved from the efl'ects of a drink of 
poisoned ale byreciting this hymn {ib. ii. 37). The 
story illustrates not only the liealing craft of Brigid, 
but the memory of her ancient fame among the Celts 
of Italy. It is perhaps due to tlie same tradition of 
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Celtic heathenism that as late as the middle of th 
18th cent, human blood \vas considered in Italy to 
be a cure for apojdexy (Antiquary, xxxviii. 205). 

The ‘cauldron of renovation’ is represented as a 
talisman of healing in the Welsh story of BranAven 
the daughter of Llyr: ‘The Irish Kindled a fin 
under the cauldron of renovation, and they casi 
the dead bodies into the cauldron until it was full, 
and the next day they came forth fighting-men as 
good as before, except that they were not able to 
speak’ (Afabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 39). This 
cauldron of regeneration had been brought up out 
of a lake in Ireland and given to Bran, son of Llyr 
(ib. p. 31). It is equivalent to the cauldron of the 
Dagda in Irish legend, one of the treasures of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann. It was called the ‘undry’ 
cauldron, for it was never empty (Rhys, p. ‘256 f.). 
It was brought from the mythical Murias, some 
lace beneath the sea. The fire beneath the caul- 
ron w^ fed by nine maidens (ib. p. 373). In the 
Taliessin verses of the Mahinogion it is represented 
as the cauldron of 8cience.s, from which (iwion re¬ 
ceived three drops. It is with this cauldron that 
Caridwen was associated (Mabinog. pp. ‘295, 307). 
In the early tales underlying the Quest of the 
Holy Grail the healing qualities of the Grail or 
Cauldron rather than its gift of fertility may have 
been emphasized (A. Nutt, Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, [>. 57). 

2 . Diseases and their cure.—Among the diseases 
which have left a lasting impression on Celtic 
tradition is the buidechnr, ‘yellow plague.’ It i.s 
probable that it was the occasion of the composi¬ 
tion of the Lorica of Gildas ; 

‘ut non secum trahat me mortalitas 
hujus anni nemie mundi vanitas.’ 

The first outbreak of this disease was in 547 
(Irish Lib. Hymn. i. 206, ii. 243). Ireland was 
especially subject to it in the 7th century. The 
hymn Sen of Colinan was written against it. 

‘ Colman mac Ui Cluiusaig, a scholar from C’ork, 
made this hymn to save himself from the Yellow 
Plague’ (ih. ii. 12). (iillies (Gaelic Name.^ of 
Disejises, pp. 10, 23) states that he is unable to 
identify it. It could scarcely be yellow fever : ‘ pro¬ 
bably it was typhoid, or perhaps typhus under its 
known aspect of bilious fever.’ 

Much of the folk-lore of disea.se may be traced 
back to the magic and medicine of Celtic heathen¬ 
dom. The healing powers of the ash-tree, Avhether 
the true a.sh or the mountain a.sh, are to be attri¬ 
buted to its association with ancient Celtic and 
Norse deities. In a Leicestershire wart-charm it 
is addressed: 

‘ Ashen-tree, Ashen-tree, 

Pray buy these warts of me.’ 

The ‘shrew-a-sh’ in Richmond Park recalls an old 
cure for lameness and cramp in cattle by IsAring a 
hole and enclosing a live 8hrew-mou.se in the tree. 
In this there is an echo of the ancient magic of 
exchange or transference of disease. In the case 
of the wart-charm, a pin is stuck in the tree, then 
in the wart, finally in the tree again (Antiquary, 
xlii. [19(16] 423). A curious example of the practice 
of exchange of disease occurs in the Martyrology 
of Oengus : 

‘ Fursa once happened to visit Maignenn of Kilmainham, and 
they make their union and exchange their troubles in token of 
their union, to wit, the headache or piles from which Fursa 
suffered to be on Maigncnn, and the reptile that was in Maig- 
nean to enter Fursa ’ (Mart. Oeng., ed. Whitley Stokes, p. 45). 

The first of August was dedicated to Lug, the 
Sun-hero. This festival, known in Wales os Gtoyl 
Awst, was transferred in Brecknockshire to the 
first Sunday in August. Early in the morning a 
visit was paid to the Little Van Lake in the 
Beacons, to greet tlie expected appearance of the 
Lady of the Lake. She has been regarded as a ! 
goddess of the dawn, who returned at times to * 


converse with her children. The eldest of 
was named Rhiwallon, and had been in.structed by 
her in the virtues of herbs. He wa.s the founder 
of a family of physicians in South Wales. The 
physicians of Myddvai, as they were called, were 
attached to the house of Dynevor. Their ancestor 
was of mythical descent, and may be identified in 
the Triads with Khiwallon of the broom (yellow) 
hair. He was thus invested with a solar cliaracter 
(Rhys, p. 42.3). 

Eolk-medicine consists partly in charms, nartly 
in superstition, partly in a real knowledge of 
herbs. It rests ultimately on the religious ideas of 
Celtic heathenism. Witchcraft and medicine were 
dillerent aspects of Celtic priestcraft in its better 
sense. The priests, if they were the sorcerers and 
wizards of their neople, were their healers also. 

Among the plants and herbs associated with 
Celtic medicine, the mistletoe takes the first rank. 
It was the sacred bough of the Druids, the gift of 
the Divine oak-tree, tlie gift of the Celtic Zeus 
himself. The Celtic Zeus was ‘the Rlazer of the 
mountain-top,’ and the great stone-circles mark 
the sites sacred to him. A story of the Iri.sh hero 
Diarmaid makes mention of the tree, the well, the 
pillar-stone, and the stone-circle consecrated to 
die Celtic Zeus. 

lie saw, right before him, a great tree laden with fruit. . . . 

!t was gurrounderl at a little distance by a circle of pillar- 
itones; and one stone, taller than the others, stood in the 
centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stone was a spring- 
veil, with a large round pool as clear as crystal ’ (Rhys, p, 188). 

These sanctuaries in ancient days were places of 
lealing, as well as places of worship. In the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the idol of Cenn 
Cniaich, covered with gold and silver, was sur- 
oiin<lc<l by a circle of twelve other idols, coveretl 
w'ith brass. Even in the 7th cent, these had nearly 
lisappeared. They represent the primitive pagan 
sanctuary of the Goiilels. The name Cenn Cruairh, 
Head or Chief of the Mouml,’ when tran.smuted 
rom Goidelic to Brytlionic, re-appears in the old 
dace-name Fennocrucium on the W alling Street. 
Fhe site is at Stretton, not far from its modern 
•epresentative Perikridge in Statlord-shire (Rhys, 

». 203 ; North Staff. Field Club Transactions, vol. 
xlii. pp. 116-118). 

The mistletoe, the gift of the Celtic Zeus, was 
he all-healer (olliach: ‘omnia sanans’ [Pliny, 
HN xvi. 95]). It was cut at a New Year Eestival 
with peculiar ceremony—a priest in white, a golden 
dckle, two wliite oxen. ‘ The oxen were sacri¬ 
ficed, the sacrificial meal followe<l. The mistletoe 
ha<J great life-giving powers. It healed urifruit- 
'nlness in man and beast, and wa.s a protection 
gainst poison ’ (Grupp, Kultur der alt. Keltcn u. 
rernuinen, p. 149). 

Another plant mentioned by Pliny is the Sclago, 
which has oeen identified with the Savin-tree, a 
Rpccie.s of juniper, and with the club-moss. It had 
to be plucked stealthily. Bread and wine were 
offered, and the priest with bare feet and white 
robe drew near, and, putting his right hand through 
the left fold of his tunic, gathered it without using 
a knife. Like the mistletoe, it wa.s then place<l 
on a white cloth. P'or healing purposes the plant 
was burnt, and the fumes were regarded as oene- 
ficial for the eye (Grupp, op. cit. p. 150). 

A similar ceremony was followed at the gathering 
i the samolus, whether the brook-weed (Sajnolus 
xderandi) or the watercress. It was gathered 
'asting, with the left hand, and with averted face. 
The centaury was also used as a cure (Grupp, 
p. 151). The St. John's wort and other plants 
were burnt or hung over the door to keep off 
lisease. The St. John’s wort (Hypericum per- 
'oliatuin) is known as chasse-diahle. 

Inscriptions and folk-lore have preserved the traditions of 
the gods of heuMng and the healing craft among the Oelta 
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The deities honoured in different localities would have their 
own peculiar rites, their own special ififts. Juvavius was a 
deity who gave his name to Salzburg. Alaunus also occurs in 
certain place-names. Some of the goddesses had healing power 
Stanna was the companion of Apollo Hlannus. Minerva Belisama 
and Sulovia were associated with Apollo Uelenus. Alauna was 
the consort of Alaunus ((irupp, pp. 169-162). There is still 
much to do in grouping together the facts preserved in the 
folk-lore of herbs and healing, with a view to learning more of 
the ancient (uilt of the local gods of medicine. 

1 lie folk-lore of Ireland i« rich in its nieinories 
of old-time medieine. Diaiueelit, a mendier of the 
d’uatha 1)6 Danann, may almost be regarded as the 
Irish god of medicine (cf. Celts, iii. 285»). A 
magic cauldron of renovation ^vas ascribed to him. 
The methods of the Irish witch-doctors still form 
part of the home medicine in country districts to¬ 
day. S7iaiU pounded in salt were prescribed as a 
dressing in an Irish MS of 1450. They were still 
used for that purpose in Stallordshire at the close 
of the 19th century. Urijie was in common use for 
eye-disease and jaundice ; dunfi was juescribed by 
Wesley in his PriniUim Physic. In Ireland, as 
in Kriglaiid, these remedies were administered, to 
the recitation of certain charms (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths, London, 190‘J, ii. 160-205). The rag- 
aj/crutgs tied to trees and hushes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of holy wells are still met with in 
iiiany parts of Ireland, especially in the west. 
They are thought by some to have a reference to 
the transference of disease to the tree-spirit (ib. 
ii. 84). .Saliva was also in use as a salve. A part 
of the cure of epilepsy in 1450 was the burying of 
a yonng cock alive (ib. ISS). 

A more normal system of healing is traceable in 
the Irish sweat-houses, which were in use as a hot¬ 
air cure until the 19th century. These sweat- 
houses were generally of the beehive shape, covered 
with clay, wit h a low entrance. They were heated 
with turfs, like a brick-oven, and the patient was 
shut in for a given time. The batli was followed 
by a plunge in a pool or stream near by. This was 
the usual cure for rheumatism. 

A custom clearly cunnectetl with medicine among 
the Irish was the couvadc. On the birth of a 
child, the father was obliged to take to his hetl 
and submit to a vicarious nroecss of nursing at 
the hands of the doctor arul nurse. The custom 
w'as widely spread throughout the world in primi¬ 
tive times, csjiecially among races where kinship 
was reckoned through the motlier. At the same 
time it is a custom whi(;h witnes.ses to the responsi¬ 
bility of fatherhood even under conditions which 
exalt the ])rivilcge of motherhood (Wood-Martin, 
op. cit. ii. 4U). See art. lilRTH (Introduction), vol. 
ii. p. 635. 

In the legendary history o( the invasion of Ulster by the 
Fir Bolg, the adult males were rn couvade and unable to defend 
the kingdom of Conchohar against the enemy. The defence 
was made in heroic manner by Ciichulainn and his father only. 
Rhys (p. 022) refers to this incident as the ‘ distress of the gods 
and tlie sun-hero's aid.' Cf. art. Ci?chclainn Cycle. 

The Ultonian couvade lasted five nighte and four days, in 
accordance with the use of the number ‘ nine' in the reckoning 
of time among the Celts. It was called ce$s noinden Ulad, 
• the Ulster men’s sickness or indisposition of a week ’ (ih. p. 303). 
There is a significant correspondence between the Ultonian 
eotivade and the Phrygian idea of the hibernating of the gods. 
Rhys would place the origin of Aryan myth within the Arctic 
circle. He sees in the labours of Cuchulainn the sun-hero a 
mythical witness to the period during which the sun in the 
ancient home of the Aryans remained above the horizon (ib. 
p. 633). Would not the couvade, or ‘distress of the gods,’ be a 
trace of the short period during which the sun remained wholly 
below the horizon, the period mythically preceding its re-birth 
and re appearance in the heavens? The Ultonian couvade does 
not explain the origin of the custom, but only the application 
of a primitive usage to the explanation of the annual birth of 
the sun-god just within the Arctic circle. 

Literature. —J. Rhys, Celtic UeathendomK London, 1898; 
E. Anwyl, Celtic Religion, London, 1906; Charles Squire, 
Mythology of Ancient iiritain and Ireland, London, 1906; 
Gillies, Oaelic Manxes of Diseases, Glasgow, 1898; G. Grupp, 
Kultur der alien Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 1905; F. 
Joyce. Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, Ixindon, 1903, ch. xviii. 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Egyptian).—I. 
From tlio tliaguostics of tho Egyjitian pajiyri we 
can iliHliiiguihli—even identify, in many eases— 
about 2.50 dillerent kinds of diseases, and the Ebers 
Papyrus alone describes 170 varieties. Many of 
them are the common ilia of all humanity, and 
we cannot even say that they were of more fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Valley of the Nile than 
elsewhere : complaints of the stomach, the bowels, 
the bladder, the respiratory organs, the head, the 
sinuses of the face, intlammation of the teeth, head¬ 
ache, coryza, ordinary fever, varices, epilepsy, and 
nervous ailments, (jther diseases seem, by com¬ 
parison with modern Egypt, to have been speci¬ 
ally prevalent,—asthma, angina pectoris, anamiia, 
hiematuria,—hut it cannot he decided whether the 
chief cause of this is the race or the country. 
Some are certainly connected with hygiene (or 
rather its absence), with feeding, and with habits. 
Skin diseases, sniall])ox (cf. Elliot Smith’s in¬ 
vestigations of the miiinmies in Annales du service 
des aniiguiUs dt VEgypte, Paris, 1900IT., and 
BulUtiii de rinstitnt Igyptien, Alexandria, 1862 11'., 
passim : and Maspero, Moxnies royales, Paris, 1886, 
p. 532), the inlinite variety of parasitic diseases, 
e.g. ‘Arabian ele[)hantiasis’ ( = the ‘crocodile 

disease’ of the ancients), worm.s, and pyorrhoea 
alv*'oli<tiS are the several consequences of these in 
vaiying degrees. In the same way, it was to the 
manners and customs that the Egyptian woman 
owed her long list of infirmities as described in the 
Egyptian treatises from the Xllth dynasty—flux, 
menstruation, metritis, dysmenorrhcea, erosions, 
pustules, prolapsus of the vulva, and cancerous 
tumours. It was, finally, tlie combined operations 
of Nature—water, winds, climate—and of the 
Egyptian’s negligence that produced the terrible 
frequency of ulcers, Nile boils, carbuncles on the 
breast and legs, and especially the appalling array 
of eye-troulnes, among which are seen all the 
varieties known at this day: styes, specks, 
ectropion, blepharitis, leucoma, lippitude, hydroph- 
thalmia, staphyloma, conjunctivitis, purulent 
ojihthalmia, and many more. Such lists as these 
do not prove the unhealthiness of a country, but 
rather snow the degree to which the knowledge of 
classical Egypt had advanced in diagnostics and 
therapeutics; and the close resemblance between 
ancient and modern Egypt in this respect justifies 
the conclusion, in agreement with Herodotus (ii. 
77) and against Pliny (xxvi. 1), that the Nile 
Valley was a very healthy country, where tlie 
length of life, in suite of the opinion of Chabas 
(‘Pr6tendue Iong6vitC des Egyptiens,’ in Bibl. 
tgyptol. ii. [1905] 181), was probably in excess of 
that of the average man of the present day ; where 
the general health was much better than in Greece 
or Italy, for example; and where, as a rule, the 
great scourges that so often laid waste the rest of the 
ancient world—endemic diseases such as malaria— 
were unknown. 

A classification of man’s ills so minute leads, even 
at first sight, to the postulation of ideas already 
far removed from ‘primitive savagery.’ This im¬ 
pression is confirmed by the fact that neither the 
mythology of classical Egypt nor its theologies 
attribute any special disease to any definite gods. 
Wo seem to see in the wliole the mark of a con¬ 
siderable scientific and moral advance on the rest 
of contemporary society. If, liowever, the pure 
therapeutics of Egypt witnes.ses to a relative but 
very real perfection, on the other hand the Egyptian 
ideas on the causes and nature of disease exhibit 
conceptions, even in the historical period, much 
more akin than one would at first believe to those 
of ‘ non-civilized * peoples. At the same time we 
find that, owing to the special conditions under 
which Egyptian civilization was formed, this per- 
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sistent characteristic of the early a^^^es has producer 
on the roles of gods, kings, and [>riests in tlii; 
connexion systeniatic views that are capable o 
finally reaching lofty and noble conceptions. 

2 . We read in Clement {ap. Orig. viii. 41 
that, wlien any part of the body was siek, the 
demon to 'which that member belonged was in¬ 
voked. In a somewhat imperfect form this explains 
the traditional view of the Kgyptian on the nature 
of disease. It was always regarded as the work of 
demons, spirits, jinn, ghouls, vampires, or spirits 
of the dead (see Demons and Spirits [Egyn.J). 
They insinuated themselves into the individual by 
the nostrils, month, or ears, and devoured the vital 
substance. The means by which they surprise 
man, their constant efforts to do so as they prowl 
around him uiieeasingly, and the manner in which 
they perform their tlestru(‘tion inside his body 
offer no special interest for the history of religion, 
though the nuimwous formal texts describing tliese 
peculiarities may interest tiie ‘specialist in Egypto¬ 
logical science. Compared with other human 
civilizations the nol ions on tins subject are essen¬ 
tially the same as we find in classical nhigions, such 
as the Chalda'o-Assyrian (of., e.g., xxviii. 

[1907] 81), or among modern savages all over the 
world. 

The idea that the power of sjhrits—the causes of 
disease—increase's peculiarly at certain hours of 
the day, and [larticularly at certain seasons of the 
year, is shown by the papyrus of lucky and un¬ 
lucky days; and, if this idea is found eipiall}" 
among numerous non-civilizcd and semi-civilized 
races, and is the product, in Kgyt)l as elsewlicre, 
of experimental psemlo observation, yet Egyptian 
astroloi.'-y has greatI 3 ' strengthened the initial data 
by explaining this ])eriodical virulence by fixe<I 
rules, based on tlie influences of dates of the 
calendar {g.v.) and on mytliohtL'ic;il iiistory. On 
sueli days ‘numerous harmful germs j>ermeate the 
clothing,’ because the struggle neutralizes the 
power of the good gods, who are too busy to 
protect man, or because great evil influences are 
.seen to be re-commencing in this world. 

On IDlh Tol»i and fith Pashus, the gorms ‘penetrate the 
clotfiin.;’; then ‘infection steps in and causes deatfi.’ On 
I7(h Tobi, the anniversary of ('reat (^UiclsKins, any sexual 
intercourse predisposes to bein;; ‘devoured by infe(.-tion.’I 
Those b(jrn on 4th Paophi are luU)lo to death by ‘marsh’ lever. 
The 14lh of Athyr is danitfrous because it is the anniversary of 
the ‘lesion’ of the ‘majesty of tfiis god.' This last pecudiarity 
is imjiortant to observe. Since disease was the result of the 
attack of a ‘spirit’ (or of a demon or the dead), it was of the 
same type for every one, and every one was ex])osed to it. 

The veterinary j)apyri show that Egyptian 
thought conceiv(‘d of animals’ disea.scs as <lue to 
the .same cau.ses as tlio.'-^c of men, and the .same 
mixture of medical and magical practices was 
applied to both, just os the same collection of 
writings might contain both the art of curing 
men and that of curing beasts. 

The que.sLion as to whether the dead suflfer illness is difficult 
to Settle. They certainly suffer hunger and thirst—which were 
regarded by the Egyptians as things existing bp themselves and 
due to harmful spirits. They could die ‘ the second death,’ 
which logically 8 upi* 08 e 8 the possibility of attacks of illness. 
Eiimlly, the precautions taken that the dead may remain in 
good health {udzai) in the other world assume the contrary 
possibility of illness. We have, however, no decisive texts on 
thi.s point. It is probably reasonable to hold that the Egyptian 
rlead were believed to be exposed, in certain conditions, to the 
same dangers of spirit-attacks as the living. 

What held true of animals and men also held of 
tlie re.st of the world, and therefore of the gods; 
we know of a great number of ca.ses where their 
constitution, which did not differ in qualities or in 
nature from tljat of other beings, suffered variou.s 
ills, and had to submit to the intrusion of ‘ evil 
spirits.’ Kpigraphic texts and papyri have left 
us (b'finite evidence. Every one know.s how lid 
1 On the dangers and harm resulting from connexion with 1 
womvn in the various religious, magical, etc., acts of Egyptian 
life, see art. Maoic (Egyp.). I 


had to die because a serpent bit his heel; Isis 
snllercd from a mammary phlegmon after the 
birth of Shu and Tefnut; Ilorus was stung by a 
scorpion, had dysentery (London Papyrus), and 
an anal weakne.s 3 (see Oefele, Vorhippoknitischc 
Mediziri, 64). The sky-god himself saw his eyes, 
the Sun and Moon, affected by sudden diseases, 
attributed to the attacks of evil si)irits, and this 
was one of the numerous ways in which eclipse-s 
were explained. 

Ev'en eliminating the cases of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity, the ofhcial religion recognized positively 
that the national gods were not exempt from 
disea.se. The medical literature of the temples 
pre.serves the deposit of prescriptions used in such 
and such a case of indisnosition by ailing gods. 
A remedy of this kind had been composed ‘ by the 
invalid liil’(Khers Papyrus, xlvi.), and there were 
rernedie.s to cure fever ‘ in god.s and men.’ There 
wa.s nothing, essentially, to protect the highest 
beings from the ills common to all. But here, as 
elsewhere, their quality of godheail was derived 
from their suuenor ability to concentrate their 
gnergies (see DEMONS [Egy'p.]), and to contrive 
lefencos which made them triumph in t he struggle. 
They were able to hud or compose prescriptions 
and formuhe which, in the special case of di.seasi*, 
brought them out of their trouble. The revelation 
of the .secrets of their art or magic, granted only 
to tho.se men wlio were their heirs or ministers, is 
die very foundation of Egyptian medicine. It 
unfolds at oiu'C its characteii.stics, its Idstur)’, and, 
bove all, tlic gradual formation of its knowledge. 
The warfare against disoa.se, taught by the gods 
or stolen from tlumi), proceeded of necessitj’’ and 
thove all from magic (gaining siipj)ort gr.aduallv 
rom medicine properly so called), since it slai'U'd 
u'iginalh’ with ex()r( i.sm. It is accompanied, 

•u'e, 1 > 3 ’ .spells and in(‘antations, will) .all thrir 
'iccc.^-saries, .such as fumigation, aspnsions, ini- 
)era(ive g**sturcs, t;tc. I'lie knowledg*' of .sf'crct 
lame.s at lirst played its usual part, and the doctor 
)f ancient Egypt was a magician-priest, entering 
upon a struggle with an atlversary- to discover 
he name of tlie demon cau.sing the illne.ss, to tind 
>y secret knowhsige the name of a god who had 
iciped in a light against the same demon in a 
similar ca.se, and to foi'ce the demon to lice. This 
he accomplisheil either h^” disgniisiug hiin'^elf 
the conquering god an<l imitating his action.s, or 
by summoning this god to his aid, or by employ- 
ng the relics, talismans, and means of defence 
which the latter had inventetl. ('Idiese three 
methods probably constitute three successive 
phases in the original histor}' of primitive Eg^’p- 
ian therapeutics.) As usual, ‘alliteration,’ or 
day on the sound of the words spoken, had its 
hare in all this. 

Take a case of the momentary loss of si^ht, e.g., which was 
cured by adjurinf^ the crocodile ; not only did people think 
hat the same remedy which had saved the eye of the heavens 
= the sun), when the crocodile tried to devour it, would also 
save man, and therefore use the same formula; but at the 
laine time they made a play of words on shn, ‘ blind,’ and sbu, 
.he ostrich-feather held by the operator while makinjf the 
disease return to the crocodile supposed to have sent it. 

The belief that the forces and armies of good and 
ivil beings were grouped, like the astral forces, in 
he four regions of the world produced the further 
practice of a fourfold pronouncement of the for- 
nul.'c of s[)clls and exorcisms preceding or acconi- 
lanying the giving of the material medicine (e.g. 
‘]hers Papyrus, ch. 108). Therapeutics was, there- 
ore, at this stage an operation uy which the god.s 
were .suhjugaUid by the various processes of magic, 
contagious’ or iuinieti(\ 

The fundaineutal nature of this original art ot 
lealing was a mark of the Egvj)tian’H struggle 
.gainst disease right down to his lust days. In 
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spite of &,11 the gradual attenuation of magic in 
favour of pharmaceutical and actually experi¬ 
mental science, therapeutics remained closely 
bound to Divine inlluences, both in its start* of 
otticials and^ in the composition of its didactic 
treatises. The remedy proper never entirely sup¬ 
planted the ritualistic and conjuratory part of the 
process. 

The pharmacopoeia proper also surt'ered this 
general irilbience. A great proportion of the sub¬ 
stances owed their supposed virtues to the magical 
powers of the beings or things from which they 
sprang, or to their supposed mythological con¬ 
nexion with a certain god or spirit. The pharma- 
cop(eiaof curative and harmful plants is related, in 
origin at least, and often to the very end, to the 
theory of ‘ spirits ’ causing and protecting from 
disejises ; and the Egyptian ideas on this point 
are found faithfully represented in the list of 
thirty-six magical plants of Pamphilus {de Sim- 
plicium medicAn. Jac.ultatibus). Finally, it is 
natural that the magical virtues of certain objects 
against disease have perpetuated, in Egypt as 
elsewhere ami for the same reasons, the use of 
amulets (cf. Oil A RMS AND Amulkts [Egyp.]). 

3 . For the understanding of Egyptian ideas on 
disease and the methods of conjuring it, it is 
essential to study the formation of tlie hooks re¬ 
lating to it. The gods having known better than 
any other beings how to organize a defence, it was 
their ministers (or their possessors) who had the 
ex(!lusive monopoly of magico-medical cures, re¬ 
vealed as these were by tlie gods or seiz<‘d from 
their secret powers. 'I'he original fetish-doctors, 
then, had as their inevitable succe.ssors priest- 
doctors ; and the grow'th of knowledge w’us, above 
all, a mechanical growth, by the union into col¬ 
lective classes, of the ‘ arts and mysteries’ at lirst 
scattered over as many sanctuaries as there were 
originally independent gods. 'I'lie primitive con¬ 
nexion between the spirits of gods and protection 
against disease was likewise the cause or tlie par¬ 
ticular manner in which the hooks relating to 
(li.seases and their cure were compo.sed, and of 
their (hjiible character, in the historic period, of 
traditional compositions and conn)ilations pure 
and simple, innocent of all attempts to make a 
harmonious general whole on a rational plan. 
Further, there is nothing more opposed to an 
understanding of them and to the exegetical 
method than to maintain (like Erman, e,g. in his 
Religion [Fr. ed., 1907, p. 226]) that the attribution 
of siich and such a chapter of prescriptions to a 
certain god or fabulous king is an artiKce of the 
editor and indicates a late date. The observation 
of diseases and the supposed knowledge of the 
names or forces to be adjured or driven off were 
the fruit of experience and of magical prescriptions 
acquired from the very earliest days of Egypt by 
its pre-historic ‘ fetishists ’ ; and the final tradition 
which in the Gra^co-Koman period attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (Clement, Strom, vi. 4) the 
composition of six books of medicine (on the forty- 
two hermetical hooks) reproduced exactly the 
belief of classic Egypt in its last stages, repre¬ 
senting Thoth as tfio god who invented the for- 
mula? necessary for giving remedies their power 
against di.seases (cf. Pietsclimanii, Hemnes Tris- 
megisfos, I^eipzig, 1875, pp. 20-4511.). 

The sacred library of the proto-histone Egyntip 
temple became the depository of the lists of dis¬ 
eases and their cures, and the evidence of his¬ 
torical times in this regard is fully in accord 
with the reality of the facts, when it speaks of the 
library that was at Heliopolis, ‘the hall of rolls, 
and the prescriptions found in the temple of 1 tali 
at Memphis (cf. Wilkinson, Manners and Custom^, 
1878 , ii. 355 , 358), or when the inscriptions of the 


library* of the temple of Edfu mention the pre¬ 
sence of hooka there ‘ for turning aside the cause 
of disease’ (cf. Mallet, Ka.sr el Agouz^ Cairo, 1909, 
p. 24). 

The gradual formation of medical treatises properly so called 
:aine about In the same way as that of the various composi- 
Lions forming the annals of the sacerdotal calendar in Egypt, 
its tales of feasts (see Festivals [Egyp.]), its Books of the Dead, 
and its ‘books' of the different sciences. The important 
sanctuaries gathered together small local collections, and later 
an made exchanges with each other of the collections thus 
Dbtained. They usually proceeded by simple juxtaposition. 
To the body of information relating to a certain disease 

S enerations gradually joined on the ancient prescriptions of 
ifferent provincial ‘ wisdom,' and grouped around a book on 
eye-diseases, internal complaints, and ulcers all the cures and 
all the diagnostics—often contradicting each other—obtained 
by these combinations. The part of the body or the disease 
stated in the title of the work, having served os the basis for 
the work of compilation, did fluty also as a ‘ rallying sign ’ for 
all works on any analogous subject, without distinction of date 
or origin. This is the explanation of the common sections that 
ire found in papyrus after papyrus—parts common to the 
.eipzig Papyrus and those of London and Berlin, or to the 
latter and the Reisner Pap\ rus of CaJifornia, and so on. Those 
:^oinmon parts shov the common origin of our papyri, and 
their character of compilations from much older writings. 
The manner in which the very scanty remains of the Xllth 
dynasty treatises were composed shows that these processes 
of coinpihd irij, so evident in the XlXth dynasty papyri, had 
been employed long before. And this fact, in conjunction with 
a study of gramiiJar and language, leads us to conclude that 
the EgypDans were stating an absolutely historical truth when 
*bey all:, .ted the additions of these great works on diseases 
to the M-.'iiphite kings or to the first legendary dynasties of 
the 'I riinites. As leading priest in his kingdom, the king was 
naturally versed in the magico-medical art of healing, and this 
was formally said of the most ancient kings ; iarpo? yap yy, said 
Manelho(«;.>?/d Africanu$)of Athotis. Such an attribution to the 
I’haraohs of a charge to maintain the health of their subjects 
agreed in every point with tlieir nature as sons of gods, and 
with Uieir function, w'hich was, above everything, to continue 
and maintain the w’ork of the good gods, the founders of Egypt 
(ioTpofrje T« <at ^t/3Aov? avarofUKOV^ avetypai/ztlLManetho, 

apud Eusebius]). 

loj^ioally devoted to everyththat was 
- ery ancient and so brouf^ht him a little nearer to 
the Divine origin of nil that ^.mod on earth, tlie 
Ej^yptian made scarcely niiv clianj^c in the basis 
or the form of the knowleilj^e thus obtained ; he 
was always eager to sliow how the new recension 
of one of these ‘ ancient book.s of knowledge bene¬ 
ficial to man ’ was attached to the origins of 
national hi.story. And, indeed, (oiticism has 
proved that the Theban manuscripts proceeil 
directly from the proto-Theban, and the proto- 
'fhehaii from still earlier types. The books that 
had grown too old materially were piously copied. 
In tlie actual body of texts relating' to a certain 
disease, the w’ork of generations consisted in insert¬ 
ing glosses, in slightly retouching, or in support¬ 
ing the efficacy of a certain formula by extolling 
in the margin its proved excellence (Ebers Papyrus, 
Ixix. 17 , XXXV. 18 ; and Reisner Papyrus, passhn)^ 
or by telling how it had once cured such and such 
a mighty personage, prince or king(Eber.s Papyrus, 
Ixiv. 4, Ixvi. 15). The re-copying or re-nioaelling 
of several ancient ver.sions in circulation led the 
scribe to note the variants in the texts used in 
composing the new edition, or to insert—rather 
unskilfully and such as they were—the scholia of 
his predecessors (cf. the excellent, and unfortu¬ 
nately still unique, work on the Ebers Papyrus 
considered from this point of view, by Schafer, 
Commentationcs de Papyro Medicinali Leivsiensi, 
Berlin, 1892). The most serious material changes, 
then, were not in the idea held of disease, or in 
tlie manner of defining or lionjuring it, but in the 
increasing of the means combined for this last 
purpose. This happened very rarely by the inven¬ 
tion of new' remedies, but usually, and much more 
mechanically, by joining to the old writings new 
treatises from other localities, hut equally ancient. 
These w’ere dismembered, and their substance was 
joined on according to the diseases enumerated. 
A work, e.g.y devoted to ‘ abscesses on all the mem¬ 
bers ’ became the nucleus round which gathere^l 
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everything that could bo found in the various 
temples of the nature of formuhe relating to 
abscesses. Tlius it happened that there were 
sometimes a dozen metluKis of caring one disease 
and sometimes cont latlictory methods there 

occurred side by side, in the same comjulation 
an exjdanation of diseases based on an anatomy 
in winch the human body possesses twelve great 
blood-vessels, and anotlier founded on the assump¬ 
tion that it has forty. It was not, then, that the 
number of remedies actually increased in Egypt 
throughout the ages; there was rather the 
didusion among a greater number of Egyptians of 
one and the same material which had formerly 
been embodied in a multitude of petty provincial 
theories. A general invocation at (he end to the 
god of the place of compilation was enough, in the 
compiler’s opinion, to guarantee a sort of unity to 
the work composed in this way. 

The whole result was, as we may see, far from 
equal to a treatise of syntlietic—not to mention 
philosophic—character on disease or diseases. It 
would nevertheless l^e inaccurate and unfair to 
see in such works (as docs Pierret, Diet, (Varch. 

Paris, ]87o) nothing but a collection of 
pliarnuiceutical prescrij)tions. 

4. Ittdigioiis an<l traditional bases so solid and 
so closely bound up with national beliefs and 
institutions have necessarily sui)purted a structure 
whose characteristic lines nave remained almost 
intaut throughout the whole existence of Egypt. 
The scitmee of disea.se was marked, to the ver^’’ 
end of Egyptian history, by its original character¬ 
istics : it was, above all, associated with the world 
of the gods, and with their ministers; it was 
traditional and formalistic. 

Thus the rule not to use remedies that the 
masters have not taught is to be explained not 
so much by the will of the legislator, looking to 
the social interest, as by the belief in the con¬ 
nexion between the virtues of tlie remedies and 
the magic teaching of the gods ; and the same 
explanation helps us to understand the non¬ 
responsibility of the doctor in a case of death, if 
he had observed the rules of canonical therapeutics 
(Diod. i. 82). The assertion that physicians were 
paid from the public treasury is simply a mis¬ 
understanding in the classics, but a misunder¬ 
standing which exactly agrees, leaving out of 
account inexact terms, with historical truth. Born 
originally in the ‘ fetish-hut,’ the science of heal¬ 
ing (ixeu its abode in the temple. The ma.sters 
remained the ministers and interpreters of the 
goils, and the series of meuitabas^ hyj)ogees, stehe, 
and statues show that, from the Mempliite Em¬ 
pire to the Ptolemys, the great doctors—those of 
Pharaoh, e.g.^ the Sunu oiru ( = chief physicians)— 
were at the same time high ecclesiastical digni¬ 
taries. 

Just as the teaching remained religious, the art 
of healing in its three great branches (symptoin- 
<^’lc)gy> therapeutics, and pharmacopa3ia) remained 
equally impregnated with animistic and magical 
(‘Oiicepts ; thus the classical doctor continued to 
prepare his own medicines, like the .sorcerer of 
primitive times, and it was held as a fact that in 
complicated drugs each element acted on a special 
part of the organism, or, rather, on the evil specially 
infecting that part; numerous ingredients were 
considered curative specially for reasons of sympa¬ 
thetic or contagional magic (chielly animal sub¬ 
stances, skin, oils, and the liorrible ‘ copro- 
therapy’). And yet the universal rei)utation of 
Egyptian medicine, and the very real perfection of 
its erpiipment, diagnostics, metrology, and heal- 
ing ))rocesses are, on the other hand, as certainly 
incontestable facts (see an excellent popular ac¬ 
count in Erman, Life in Anc. Egypt^ tr. Tirard, 


London, 1894). The distinction of a nation of 
superior endowment, like Egy]>t, is precisely the 
ability (o substitute, gradually and without sudden 
breaks, the conception of the natural healing effect 
for the unexplained magical ellect ; and, as science 
and magic-religion both proceed, essentially, from 
experimentation, it happens in many cases that 
only the interpretation of the mochaiiism of the 
energies, and not the remedy itself, is ev’^olved. 
Such as it is, with its original flaws, its lack of 
theoretical views, its crying errors, its childish 
complication, and its naive formalism, the Egyp¬ 
tian science of healing nevertheless constituted 
from the very lK?ginning a system several thousand 
years in advance of the rest of human society. It 
retained this pre-eminence as long as Egypt ex¬ 
isted. Tlie testimony of Homer {II. iv. 229), the 
admiration of the Persians (Herod, iii. 1 and 132), 
tlie fame and reputation of Egyptian medicine 
under the 8 aites and the J'tolemys, and the repu¬ 
tation in Itoiue of the Alexandrian school can 
only be mentioned at present. Smdi enduring 
fame is an explanation of the fact that the medi¬ 
cine of Greeks and Arabians, successors of the 
Copts, has given a great deal of the ancient 
Egypti;in medicine to our school of Salerno, e.g., 
or to ;iny other of our amrient seats of medical 
knowledge in the Euro[)e of the Middle Ages and 
down to the time of the Renaissance. 

5 . Tlie development of Egyptian science suc- 
:^eeded in giving a more distant and lofty char¬ 
acter to the priest-iloctor’s sources of information. 
But it never completely 8 U])presst.*d the primitive 
notion of direct Divine intervention in <;asos of 
lliiess. We tind gotls of healing in Egypt as 
everywhere else; and, similarly, the great scourges 
—plagues or other great epidemics, iatu —are 
recognized as sent by the gods. 

Eg”}*])!, however, strikes an original note, in regard to this 
ast point, in the very restricted }>art played by the idea th.at 
great calamities come from the gods, tliough this idea was 
known (it may have been less familiar, however, than in the 
classic East, on account of the proverbial healthiness of the 
climate). We find mention in Manetho (Muller, FUG ii. 
'30) of the plague which deva.stated the country in the reign 
Setnempses, and a connexion is assumed in the text between 
his scourge and the great sins committed by men. But such 
statements are very rare in the Egyptian texts. The point is 
worth noticing, in contrast with other organized religions, for 
the understanding of the conception formed by the Egyptian 
of the general rOle of his gods. In the case of individual sick¬ 
nesses, on the other hand, historical Egypt is already too far re¬ 
moved from the ' non-civilized' stage to establish any connexion 
between such and such a bodily complaint and the violation 
of a tabu ; we ought to notice, moreover, that the idea of 
disea-se sent as a punishment by the gods, who either cause it 
themselves directly or leave the sinner defenceless against the 
spirits of disease, is quite foreign to the h^yptians. Texts of 
later date, like the hermetical hooks, in which mention is made 
of those ‘ divine statues which send us disease or heal our pains 
according to our deserts* (Menard, Hermes TrismegisU, 1886, 
p. 14C), seem to be somewhat imbued with Greek or Asiatic con¬ 
ceptions. Disease might, however,—at least in popular cults,— 
be the direct punishment for a personal offence against a deity, 
hut this is of course quite different from the conception of an 
infraction of moral rule (see Ethics (Eg^qi.J; and, for offences 
against the ‘ goddess of the Summit,’ see Maspero, JiTr ii. [1883] 
118-123). 

Several, if not all, of the gods who had composed 
the first means of battling with disea-se continued 
to grant or reveal directly to men the means of 
healing; and the majority of tlie sanctuaries, to 
wliich numerous worshippers journeyed, for their 
oracles (see Divination [Egyp.]) or on annual 
[)ilgrimages, retained the privilege of miraculous 
;ures. The temples of Isi.s at (^optos, of Min at 
^anopolis, and, in general, all those temples in 
the medical books locate the marvellou.s 
liscovery of writings in connexion with the teacli- 
ng of remedies (Hermopolis, Lycopolis, etc.) were 
he places where the gods were themselves able to 
out, with a single blow, the infirmities of the 
luman Iwdy. We must add to this list a great 
number of smaller provincial sanctuaries, the local 
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gods of winch, though very humble, had special 
powers (Assu&n, Gurneh, etc.). 

Survivals of these innumerable places of miracu¬ 
lous cures in ancient Egypt are seen in the topo¬ 
graphical coimddences with various saints’ graves 
of the Coptic Church—having the same privilege 
—and, after Muhammad, witli all the tombs of 
Musalman shaikhs which have succeeded to the 
veneration of ancient days for these places. 

Towards the latter aays of history, political 
events tended to group the most important of 
these centres of medicine round the capitals of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and the infiltration of 
Persian and Hellenistic ideas added new elements 
to the r61e of the gods against disease. 

6 . The means used by the gods in such cases to 
instruct or heal patients are not well known in 
general. Several texts say that, under the influ¬ 
ence of Greek ideas, the custom spread in Egypt 
of going to sleep inside the precincts of the temples 
of the gods of healing, or near the supposed tombs 
of those celebrated historical personages whom 
legend gradually confused with mythical kings 
and the gods of liealing (see DIVINATION [Egyp.]). 
This is the case for Imhotep (cf. Pslierenptaii stela). 
Invalids were informed of their remedies oftenest 
in dreams, as is proved by a certain number of 
allusions in the epigraphical monuments, by the 
accounts in popular tales, and by the witness of 
Died. i. 25. Direct cure, following upon a ])iayer, 
and without divinatory revelation, is not formally 
entertained except in Herod, ii. 65, according to 
whom sums of money equal in weight to a half or 
a third of the sick child’s hair(?) were vowed to 
the gods in case of recover}', or a promise was 
ma<ie to buy a beast for the temple herds. The 
sudden inspiration of the doctor enlightened by 
Divine grace and working 5td /5tds 5«i(ri5at- 
fiovlaj is not a very Egyptian trait, and may be 
due to foreign inllucnces (cf. Bertlielot, Alchi- 
mistes gr'ccs, 1890, p. 226). The essentially native 
form of miraculous cure by the intercession of 
the god appears to have been worketl chiefly by 
the direct api)lication of the healing fluid, either 
by the priest who carried tiie Divine relics, tlie 
nihsau, or, in important cases (demoniac posses¬ 
sion, epilepsy, and the like), the god himself, 
Tlie famous Stela of Baklitan is a familiar ex¬ 
ample of this type of curint^ by exorcism worked 
by a Divine statue. The adjuration of the demon 
of disease, his overthrow, and his dejiarture from 
the body of the princess, are merely an in.stance of 
a practice current in all the religions or ‘semi- 
religions’ in which there is a ‘dispelling of 
demons.’ It is more interesting to note the 
manner in which the statue of a god was supposed 
by the Egyptian.s to be capable of possessing the 
necessary power. 'I'lie Egyjitian te.xt proves that 
this power was possible only to a ‘ secondary’ .statue 
of the god—one of those animated, for a special 
series of activities, by an ‘energy-soul ’ of distinct 
name. It derived its chief power Irom the ‘essential’ 
statue of Khonsu, the statue which contained the 
magic soul of the god and made his will known by 
movements of its head (see DiViNATiON [Egyp.]). 
This famous statue never left Thebes ; it kept the 
be.st of the Divine substance there, and consented 
to detach and lend its healing forces only to such 
and such a one of its doubles, ‘ by bestowing upon 
it (by the nape of the neck) its protective tfuid 
at four intervals ’ (which is a very valuable indica¬ 
tion of the antiquity of the magical conception). 
Apparently, then, tlie power against disea.se did 
not belong to all the ‘ doubles ’ of a god. It was 
the privilege of the one image in which dwelt the 
‘ true name,’ and this a.saumes that power against 
demons was a part of the ultimate reserve of the 
personality of a being. 
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Finally—the primitiveness of the practice of ex¬ 
orcism by statues being a traditional suivival— 
we may hold that, at the end of a long period 
of evolution, the views of the Egyptian upper 
clas.ses on disease often came near to really lofty 
conceptions. Though, as everywhere, sorcery, the 
ba.stard child of primitive religion, preserved the 
rudeness of the ‘ dispelling of spirits’ of primitive 
days, still the fight \ox healing, while maintaining 
its character of Divine teaching, became more and 
more natural and scientific. If, indeed, it attri¬ 
buted a large share to the supernatural inter¬ 
vention of the gods, it also gave an important 
place to Divine iyispiration^ guiding the man of 
science. Thoth-Hermes, in his various names and 
multiple capacities, inspires sacred medicine with 
a higher knowledge of human infirmities, without, 
however, assuming the absence of resources founded 
on ther^eutics. The priest-doctor of the later 
ages of Egypt is a noble figure, resembling that 
of the magnificent portrait left by Cheremon 
{FUG iii. 497). And between the magic idol 
(or fetish) of the first healers of Egypt and the 
'riioth-Hermes of the end there is the same dis¬ 
tance (and the same long way laboriously tra¬ 
versed) as between the anthropophagous Osiris of 
the l'> nimid Texts and the Grmco-Egyptian Osiris, 
who gi»e?. a seat at his table of honour in Paradise 
to the poor beggar ‘ who had not had his share of 
happy days on this earth.’ 

Literaturb. —There is no monograph treating the subject 
Hynthelically. A great number of details and partial theories 
are found scattered throughout the bibliography of Egyptian 
medicine. Mention may be made, amongst the works and articles 
treating more specially the ideas discussed above, .of: H. 
Brugsch, Uber die inedicinische Kenntnut der alt. Agypter^ 
Brunswick, 1853; F. J. Chabas, CEuvres, 1903, vol. ii., jBiW. 
^Ajyptol. ii. 173, and La Midecine dee anciens Egyptiens^ 
Chalon-8ur-.Sa6ne, 1861; G. Maspero, Revxie Critique, 1893, 
ii. 69, Uistoire, ii. (Paris, 1895) 214-220, 238, 281, PSBA xiii. 
501-503, xiv. 312-314, Etudes mythoL archiol. iii. (19(U) 289, 
301, Journal des Savants, Apr. 1897 and Feb. 1898, Journal des 
Dibats, 28 Fob. 1906; Mallet, Kasr el Agouz, Cairo, 1909; 
E. Naville, Sphinx, xiv. (1910) 137; F. Oefele, Archio f. 
Parasitvlogie, iv. (1901) 481, v. (1902) 401, OLZ ii. 26, v. 167, vi. 
376, AZ xxxvii. (1899), 55, 140, Wiener Klinische Woohenschrift, 
1899, no. 47, Prayer Mediz. Wochenschri/t, 1899, nos. 24-29, 
and es|>eciany * Geschichte der vorhiupocratischen Medizin, 
in the Handbuch der Geschichte der Medizin, i., Jena, 1901 ; 
W. Wreszinski, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Ber¬ 
liner Museums, Leipzig, 1909 ; and J. G. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, ed. London, 1878, ii. 354-358. 

George Foucart. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Greek and 
Roman).—Disease and its treatment by rational 
medical means belong to the domain 01 .scientific 
medicine. The help of the gods was sought in ill¬ 
ness and accidents oy purely religious means—by 
prayer, sacrifice, and, above all, the institution of 
incubation. The gods granted tlieir assistance 
either directly, by a miracle of healing, or in¬ 
directly, through the medium of an oracle of heal¬ 
ing. The subject will be fully treated in the artt. 
Health and Gods of Healing, Incubation. 

Ed. Thraemer. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Hindu).—!. 
Disease. —The earliest view of disease in India 
was that all morbid and abnormal states of body 
and mind for which no special reason was assign¬ 
able were due to the attacks of demons. In the 
medical charms of the Atharvaveda, the earliest 
medical book of India, the diseases are constantly 
addressed as demoniacal beings. Thus Fever, a 
demon who makes men sallow and inflames them 
like fire, is implored to leave the body, and is 
threatened with annihilation if he should not 
choose to do so. ‘ O Fever,’ says another charm, 
‘ thy missiles are terrible; from tliese .surely exempt 
us.’ Itcli {pdman) is called Fever’s brother’s son. 
The malevolent spirits of disease w'ere regarded as 
specially dangerous to children. Thus infants were 
liable to be attacked by Naigame§a, a demon 
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with a goat’s head, wlio is mentioned in early San 
skrit literature, and rei^resented in an old seuiptiin 
found at Mathura, trainbha, another Vedie god 
ling of disease, was supposed to cause the trismu 
of infants. A ‘ dog-demon ’ attacking boys is sai( 
to mean epilepsy, or perhaps whooping-cougli 
Another ancient .superstition attributed the origi 
of dropsy to Varuna, the god of the waters, wlr 
binds the guilty, c.q. liars and false witne.s.ses, wit' 
his terrible snake-bonds, i.c. dropsy. Elves an< 
ni<^htniares, called Apsaras and Gandharvns, wen 
believed to pay nocturnal visits to men and women 
Disorders of the mind were also very generally 
ascribed to posse.ssion by a demon [bhCita], even ir 
scientilie works on medicine such as the manual 
of Cliaraka and Su^ruta. AVhen the belief in 
transmigration took hold of the Hindu mind, it 
furnished a new explanation of the origin of 
disease. Disease.s and inhrmities were tracetl U 
sins and offences committed in a previous birth. 
According to this doctrine of the ‘ripening of 
deeds’ {karmavipdka), a mortal sinner will have 
leprosy in a future birth ; a BrAhman-killer, juil- 
monary consumption ; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth ; a calumniator, a stinking nose; a malignant 
informer, stinking breath ; a thief of food, dys¬ 
pepsia ; a thief of horses, larnenes.s; a poisoner, 
a stammering tongue; a usurer, epilepsy ; an in¬ 
cendiary will be born a madman ; one who kills 
a cow or steals a lamp will be blind, etc. (.see 
Vipiii-^utra^ ch. xlv,). Most of these punishments 
in a future life are symbolical. As a con.sequence 
of these beliefs, religious penance.s were performed, 
for instance, by lepers in order to atone for the 
heinous sins in a fc)rmer existence to which their 
illness was attributed. A more rational theory of 
disease was found in the idea that worms gave 
rise to morbid conditions—a universal belief which 
may perhaps be viewed as the first germ of the 
modern bacillus theory. Headache and ear and eye 
diseases, as well as intestinal disease.^, were attri¬ 
buted to worms; worms in children and in cattle 
also find soecial mention in the hymns of the 
Atharvavcda. The ancient physician Jivaka (see 
below’) is alleged in the Buddhist scriptures to have 
cured a patient by making an incision in his head 
and pulling two worms out of the wound. The 
medical Sanskrit w'orks derive the origin of in¬ 
ternal disea.ses principally from a wrong mixture 
of the three humours [tridom) of the human body 
—wind, bile, and phlegm ; and thus di.stinguish 
between wdnd, bile, and phlegm diseases. 

Of particular diseases, fever is perhaps the most 
important. It is called in the medical works the 
‘ king of diseases,’ and appears to ha»^e been already 
the most dreaded ailment at tho time of the 
compo.sition of the Atharvaveda, the symptoms 
mentioned suggesting true malarial fever. This 
corresponds with modern statistics, according to 
which nearly two-thirds of the deaths in India are 
due to fever. Leprosy is said to conidst of eighteen 
varietie.s, seven heavy, and the remaining ones 
light. It is evident, how^ever, that true leprosy be¬ 
came confused with various skin diseases. A mall- 
pox (inasurikd) i.s first mentioned in mediicval 
me<lical works. The plague i.s not mentioned in 
Sanskrit inedical w'orks, and seems to be of recent 
importation in India. 

2 . Medicine.—Folk-medicine in India is closely 
connected with sorcery. ‘ The most primitive 
w'itclicraft looks very like medicine in an embryonic 
state’ (Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, l.st ser., 
11)07, p. 118). The earliest collection of charms 
found in the Atharvaveda, which is reckoned a.s 
one of the four Vedas, though it never attained 
the same degree of sanctity a.s the other three, 
probably because it contains incantations for de- 
stroying an enemy, the idea of injuring another. 


be he even an enemy, l>ein^ opposed to the spirit of 
Hindui.sm. In the me«licai charms of the Atharva- 
veda and of the Kausikasutra, the disea.ses, and 
frequently the curative agencies as well, are lul- 
dres.se<l as supernatural hein^^s (see above). The 
remedies applied are based, in many cases, on a 
rude kind of homceopathic or allopathic principle. 
Thus the yellow’ colour of a patient affected with 
jaundice is sent w'here it naturally belongs - to 
the yellow sun and judlow' birds—the })atient keing 
seated on a couch beneath which birds 

are tied. The hot fever is sent to the cool frog, 
w'lio may he suppo.sod to find it enjoyable. Drop.sy, 
the disease sent by Varuna, the god of the w’/iters, 
is cured by sprinkling water over the patient’s 
head by means of twenty-one (three times seven) 
tufts ot sacred gra.ss, the water sprinkled on the 
body being supposed to cure the w’ater in the body. 
A coral spear-amulet is used to counteract pains 
that seem us if from a spear—either rheumatism 
or colic. White lepro.sy is cured by applying black 
plants. Red, the colour of life and blood, is the 
tiatural colour of many amulets employed to secure 
long life and health. Amulets, mostly derived 
Torn the vegetable kingdom, are used a great deal, 
the idea being that the supposed curative substance 
iias to he brought into contact with the body. The 
sores, tumours, and pustules apj>arent in .scrofulous 
diseases are conjured to fall off, or fiy away, because 
hey were 8uppo.sed to have settled like birds on 
he aftUcted person. The cure of wounds and 
racturcs is effected by incantation.s w’hich have 
>een compared by A. Kuhn with the Merseburg 
harm of German antiquity. Flow of blood is 
harmed to cease by a hymn which .seems to 
idicate the u.so of a bandage or compress filled 
’ith sarid. There are many charm.s for the cure 
i t he poi.sonou.s bites of snakes, also charms directed 
gainst poison not derived from serpents. Water 
nd fire are viewed as excellent remedie.s for many 
i.sea.ses : thus a Vedic charm declare.s: ‘ Tlie waters 
'erily are healing, the w'aters cure all di.seases.’ 
ire is especially invoked in charms against mania, 
nd sacritices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant 
ub.stances, and fumigation are among.st the }>rin- 
pal rites again.st ])osse.s.sion by demons. Some of 
le herbs used in n\edicine seem to owe their em- 
loyment as remedies to their names only, not to 
iiy real curative properties pos.sessed by them, 
he charms of the Atharvaveda have been fitly 
‘•ompared with the sacred formuheof the Clic.rokees, 
.’uid otlier s])ells current among the Indians of 
North America. On the other hand, they inu.st bo 
acknowledged to contain a fairly searching diag- 
no.sis of some diseases, as, e.g., of malarial fever w'ilh 
its accompanying syrnptom.s, such as jaundice, 
headache, cough, and itch. 

The second period of Indian medicine is the 
Buddhi.st period, ushered in by Jivaka Komara- 
hhachcha, the contemporary of Buddha him.self, of 
w’hom the most wonderful cures are rejicrted, and 
whose name indicates that he was particularly 
famous for the treatment of children’s diseases. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists contain a 
number of medical statements. The famous Bower 
MS, wTitten in the 6th cent. A.D., and called after 
an Engli.sh traveller who discovered it at Mingai 
in Central Asia in 1890, contains three medical 
treatises, one of them being a sjiell against snake 
)oi.son, .said to have been applied with success by 
luddha himself when a young pupil of hia had 
been bitten on the foot by a cobra. Buddhist 
kings founded hospitals for men and beasts, and 
anpointed regular physicians. The famous Bud¬ 
dhist convent at Nalanda in Bihtlr, of which some 
ruins remain, had ample accommodation, in the 
7th cent. A.D., for 10,000 students of philosophy 
and medicine 
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The third period produced the now current San¬ 
skrit treatises of Chnraka, Su6riita, Vagbhata, 
Madhavakara, Van;;asen{i, Harita, hlieda, Vrnda, 
and others on medicine in general or on particular 
subjects, such as pathology, fever, infantile diseases, 
mnteria nudica, etc. Charaka is said to have lived 
at the court of tlie Huddhist king Kani^ka (c. A.D. 
1 *20) ; tlie great work of Susruta is said to have 
been re-east V)y the celebrated lUnbihist sage Nngar- 
juna; VagbhaUi was himself a Huddhist. The 
connexion of the modern period of medical science 
India with the Huddhist epoch is thus estab¬ 
lished, and the high stage of development reached 
hy it seems to date, in the main, from the Huddhist 
t ime. The 'imitarla incdica in these works embraces 
an immense number of drugs lielonging to the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. There 
are special works on pharmacy and chemistry, con¬ 
taining ingenious processes of preparation, especially 
of quicksilver and other metallic medicines, which 
were prescribed internally as well as externally. 
Indian surgery, as represented in Susrutii and 
Vagbhata, can boast of the practice of lithotomy 
ana laparotomy, and of operations performed in 
cases of cataract, piles, disease in the uterus, for 
forming new ears and noses (rhinoplasty, which 
seems to have been borrow ed by ICiirojiean surgeons 
from India), etc., with more than a hundred different 
surgical instruments. Indian medical works and 
doctors were exported into Arabia, and Charaka 
and Susruta may be found quoted in th('. writings 
Ilf Hazi (c. A.D. 900) and other eminent Arabian 
iloctors. Many medical Sanskrit texU were trans¬ 
lated into Til)etan, and again from Tibetan into 
Mongolian and other languages of Central and 
Northern Asia. On the other hand, it appears 
probable that the physicians of India at an earlier 
period hrarnt a great deal from the Greeks, especi¬ 
ally in tin; liold of .surgery, their own knowledge 
of anatomy being too limited to admit of the per¬ 
formance of dillieult surgical oj»erations. More¬ 
over, tlie ancient superstitious notions were retained 
hy them. Thus a certain form of smallpox, which 
i,s treated with cold applications, is personified as 
Sitala, ‘ the cold deity,’ and is to be w'orshipped 
with a prayer in which it is declared that, w henever 
a person atlijeted with smallpox addresses the deity 
as ‘Sitala, Sitala,’ tlic eru})tions will at once dis¬ 
appear from his skin, and that this goddess possesses 
a rain of ambrosia for those tormented by pustules. 
Seven forms of this disease arc described, which 
survive in the .«»even smallpox sisters, including 
Sitala, whose w'orsliii) is very common in N. India, 
rhe more aggi'avateu forms of mental diseases are 
attributed to possession by a demon, and the cure 
is to be etfected by propitiating the devil witli 
oblations in a (ire lignted in a temple, and witli 
gifts consisting of eatable.s, an umbrella, etc. 
Infants are particularly liable to be attacked by a 
demon, the sym{>toms described pointing to lock¬ 
jaw’. The treatment of snake-bites includes the 
recitation of charms. Wlien a child is born, various 
religious ceremonies take place, such as the otler- 
ing of oblations in a lire kindled for the pur¬ 
pose, with a view to protecting mother and child 
against the attacks of demons. The prognostics 
Oi disease depend in the first place on various 
omens, such cOS the apj)earance and dre.ss of the 
messenger come to summon the physician, ami 
the objects or persons seen hy the latter on 
his way to the patient. The Indian physicians 
(kavirdjas) of the present day, who belong to Mie 
Vaidya caste in Bengal, and to Brahman castes in 
most other parts of India, have naturally bee 
losing ground owing to the introduction of huroi>ea» 
scientific medicine into India; nevertheless tliey 
continue to be con.sulted by the common peojile, 
who also still adhere to the impular superstitions 


of old. Various godlings of disease in nearly all 
parts of India are W’orsbipped w’ith otl'crings of 
milk, flowers, fruits, sweets, rice, bet(d-nuts, and 
sonietimes a goat. When a child becomes danger¬ 
ously ill with smallpox, it is sometimes carried to 
an image of Sitala, and bathed in the water which 
has been offered to the goddess, some of which it 
is given to drink. There are also incantations for 
almost every disease—headache, toothache, fever, 
dy.sentery, leprosy, madness, burns, scalds, snake- 
bite.s, etc. In S. Indi devil-dancing is very 
Whenever the doctor’ attending a sicK 
person finds that the malady wall not yield to his 
remedies, he certifies that it is a case of possession, 
and the exorcizer is then called in to expel the 
demon. The malignant spirits, the supposed 
authors of a phiLUie, are tempted to pass into the 
wild dancers and so become dissipated, the devil- 
dancers being also thought to become gifted with 
clairvoyance and a puw'er of delivering oracular 
utterances on any subject of common interest. See, 
further, Dlsea.sk and Medicine (Vedic). 

Litkiiaturb.— M. Bloomfield, * The Atharva-vedA,' In OJAP 


ZaiiherriL'Ml, Amsterdam, 1900; M. Winternitz, ‘F'olk-medi- 
cine ill Ancient India,’ in Nature, 7th July 1898; Sir Bhagrvat 
Sinh Jee, A Short lliUory of Aryan Medical Science, l^nd. 
1890; P. C. Ray, History of Hindu ChemUtry lA>n(l. 1902, 
vol. i. ; Cvnsui of India, li>01, Bengal Report ; Sir M. Williams, 
Modem India and the Indians, Ix)ndon, 1879; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of N. India, London, 1896. 

J. Jolly. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Jewish). ~I. 
Disease. Biblical.—Three initial stages may 
be traced in the perennial consideration of this 
subject. Disease—so it was held—is sent from the 
Deity ; it is therefore a punishment for sins com¬ 
mitted ; that is, every one who suffers from 
disease has previously done some WTong for which 
be is atoning by bis bodily afHictions. It is obvious 
that tliis case is completely covered by the larger 
and more general question of evil, as dealt w ith, for 
example, in Job. Yet, although the Hook of Job 
might be said finally to solve tlie problem as far as 
contemporary thought w’as concerned, inquiry re- 
a.s.sert.s itself after a brief interval. 

Ill the investigation of Biblical examples of sick- 
ne.ss consequent on sin, care must be taken to ex¬ 
clude those cases where the punishment takes the 
form of a violent or unnatural death. These are 
included in the larger category of evil. Thus the 
ca.'^e of Korah (Nu l(V“^^*) and that of the disobedient 
irophet (I K 13^^*-) do not a})ply, but the death of 
latlisbeba’s first son (2 S 12^*) or the smiting of 
the Egy}»tian firstborn (Ex 12'’") might certainly 
be cited. It is also important to differentiate eases 
where the sinner himself is smitten from those 
where the punishment falls vicariously on others 
who may be innocent, hut whom the sinner loves 
more than himself. To the former category be¬ 
long the punishments of kquosy meted out to 
Miriam (Nu 12*^) and Gidiazi (2 K 5-^); to the 
latter, the death of Ahijali, son of Jeroboam (I K 
14**), for the death of the child meant the destruc¬ 
tion of Jeroboam’s fondest hope—the foundation 
of a dynasty. Further, as a corollary to the latter 
class may be mentioned those cases in wliioh the 
community suffers from disease because of (a) 
general and (6) individual trespass. The corn 
niiinity w^ould seem to he punished because it ]>ar- 
tieipates actively or even passively by not rejecting 
the eriminal, for in the absence of duly appointed 
officials it is every one’s duty to take the law into 
his own hands. It is also suggested that the 
know’ledge that the commission of a certain action 
may involve others in disease and pain may act 
upon the evil-doer as a deterrent. 

An enumeration of all the cases in the Bible 
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where disease is a punishnu'nt is unnecessary, 
may suflice to mention a few examples where it is 
inflicted as a retiilnitioii for sin. In some cases 
leprosy is the means of cliastisoment: thus Mirian 
{>fu 12^^), dehazi (2 K 5“’^), and Uzziah (2 Ch 26=^* 
were smitten with this disease for slander, avarice, 
and presumption respectively. Shameful diseases 
are the result of foul crimes or irreverence ’Er 
and Onan, (In 38’ etc. ; the Philistines, 1 S 5^-*- 
Pharaoh (Gn 12^’) and his household were afflicted 
with pla^oies on account of the abiluction of Sarah ; 
Abimolech and all his house (Gn 20^®) were smitten 
with barrenness for the same cause; the iSodom 
ites were struck with blindness (Gn 19^^) for their 
attack on Lot; and, finally. Job’s sickness is 
ascribed by his friends to his sinfulness. Glut¬ 
tony was punished by gastric plague and death at 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu 11®^), and in the Tokktfuth, 
or Rebuke chapters (Lv 26*^ etc., Dt 28*® etc.), 
various diseases are enumerated which will inevit¬ 
ably follow disobedience to God’s word. 

Turning to the NT, we may trace the same tend¬ 
ency. 'J’liiis (1 Go 11®^) those who receive com¬ 
munion in an iinwortliy manner suffer disea.se in 
consequence. Further, there is the oppo.site ca.se 
of apparently undeserve<l blindness (.Jn 9*^*), as an 
e.xplanation of which the possibility of sin in utero 
used to be suggested ; and, finally, there arc the 
instances where di.scase is said to be due to Satanic 
agency or demoniac possession (Lk 13'®, Mk 9*’, 
Lk IP^). 

That diseases follow sin may also l>e inferred 
negatively from such pa.ssages as Ex 15-® (‘if thou 
wilt surely hearken to the v(jice of the Lord . . . 
the diseases which I put on the Egyptians [ will not 
put on thee,’ cf. Dt 28®®); or the Fifth (Command¬ 
ment, where longevity is the rew.'iid for ohedience 
to parents ; or, in a more general way, Lv 18® (‘ Ye 
shall keep my statute's and my judgments by 
doing which a man shall live’).* 

Although these and similar instances are capable 
of being classified under various different lieads 
and of being arranged in other ways, yet it is by 
no means clear that alterations would produce 
any re adjustment of ideas witii reference to the 
theory of disease. It is not safe to dogmatize or 
to differentiate between the attitude of the Penta¬ 
teuch and the Prophets ; it is unwi.se to establish 
distinctions of time or place, because in no subject 
i.s theie greater scope for inconsistency. Tbe 
Iniman mind hovers between the Scylla oi ascrih- 
ing di.scase to the work of the Ihuty, and the 
Cliaiybdis of making disease accidental and .so in¬ 
dependent of Divine control, by which circum¬ 
stance Divine omnipotence would be impugned. 
The ‘golden mean’ may offer a workable com¬ 
promise, hut it will not often bear philosophic 
investigation. The Semites, as has often been 
shown, identified cause and effect. Peulldh means 
both reward and the deed which merits the reward. 
Jfattath means both sin and sin-offering. The 
children who mocked the prophet were devoured by 
bears (2 K 2“), and the irresistible conclusion to 
be drawn was post hoc ergo propter hoc. The 
writer of the Rooks of Kings views history purely 
from the standpoint of morals; happiness and 
misfortune, health and disease, are the result of 
previous conduct ; and insistence on this theory was 
the sole justiheation for the study of history. The 
adontion of this attitude wa.s conducive to a belief 
in iree w ill, since man thus had the power and 
choice of avoiding di.sea.se, while the opposite 
theory, which made disease fortuitous, led to pre¬ 
destination. To su(;h an extent did the theory 
that conduct alone is responsible for disease 

^ See Manasseh ben Israel’s Conciliator (tr. E. H. Liiido, 
Londot, 1842), question 89, p. 138, question 104, p. 164; see 
also pp. 2C; 114, and question 139, p. 228. 


prevail that Asa (2 Ch IG*^) is blamed Wause ‘in 
his di.sca.se he sought not the Lord hut the 

^^^'i’iie Deity, then, is the source of evil as well as of 
all good, since lie is omnipotent. Yet already in 
early times it was felt to be impiou.s to a.scribe 
misfortune and disease directly to the Godhead. 
Hence all manner of expedients w'ero ado)>ted to 
avoid such a position. In the Books of Samuel 
‘the spirit of God’ is responsible for good and 
happiness, while sickness and ill were wrought by 
‘a spirit from (riNp nn) God.’ This was largely 
developed in the l’argums(cf. Memra, Logos, etc.). 
There is no e.*^cape from attacking Divine omni¬ 
potence, if disea.se i.s indejieiident of the (joilhead. 
Still disinclination to ascribe disease to God grew 
and gained strength from the eai lie.st times. The 
example of Korah’s sons is a ca.se in point. All 
the guilty parties gather together, the innocent 
are warned to w'ithdraw' from their company, and 
finally (Nu 26**) it is stated: ‘notwithstanding, 
the .sons of Korah died not.’ Still stronger in¬ 
stances occur which aHbrd negative proof, llie 
wicked cannot involve the righteous in di.sea8e and 
death, but the righteous can, conversely, deliver 
the wicked. Ten good men can save ISodom (Gn 
18®'*); punishment extends to tlie third and fourth 
generation ‘of them that hate me,’ while loving- 
kindness prevails to the thousandth generation 
(Ex‘20®-®). The Midihtth h(i-K<ihnjnim {vLiiv\h\\tvi 
of mercy) conquers the Middnth htid-lJhi (attribute 
)f justfee). Finally, the teaching of .lob and of 
!:]zekiel establi.^lied the idea of individual responsi- 
)ility, and the doctrine that suirering and disease 
are not nece.ssarily the con.se(iueneo of wrong- 
loing. 

2. Rabbinical.—In considering Rabbinic litera- 
ure it will be found tliat the same tendeiieies may 
)e traced and the same stages observed. We are 
nought back to earlier view s such as may be found 
n ti\e Fentateiudi and Former Fropliets, and, 
seemingly, the teaching of Job and Ezekiel is 
::om]>lcteiy gone. It will, therefore, sutfice to 
iddnce a rnnited number of instances. In the 
irst place, slander is res)»onsible for many diseases : 
bis may be seen most clearly in Lew iLthba xviii. 

4 (etl. E. Sehraentzel, Stettin, 1863, p. 29, fol. I5ri, 
)uter eol. lines I tl.) : 

‘There was harufA(erjvfravirnf)on the tablets of stone [Ex 3*2’*). 
Rear! not hnruth hut h^riith (freedom). Freedom fron) what? 

. . . from chastisements . . . K. Simeon b. Yohai says, at the 
hour when Israel 8too<i at Sinai and said (Ex 24?) ** All that the 
Ix)rd hath said we will do and obey," there was notamonjj them 
either one with an unclean issue or a lej)er or cripple or blind 
)r dumb or deaf or mad : concerning that hour fs it said (Ca 
1 '): “ Entirely fair art thou, O my companion, neither is there 
demish in thee." When they sinned, not n>any days passed 
when there were found among them those with unclean issues 
and lepers. About that hour it is said (Nu 6*4)^ “And they 
di8njij>.Hed from the camp every leper, etc." Henceforward 
Israel was liable to issues and leprosy. H. Huna . . . says . . . 
leprosy came for slander ... to teach thee that plagues come 
only in consequence of slander. . . .' [The whole passage 
should be studied.] 

In the Mekhilta on Ex 23* (ed. I. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1865, p. 106a, top) acceptance of bribes is 
said, on the basis of the Scriptural verse, to lead 
to blindness : 

Every one who accepts money to pervert Justice (or even to 
execute justice) will not leave the world until he Is bereft of his 
eyesight. According to R. Nathan, one of three things will 
befall him : he will lose his knowledge of the Torah, so that he 
will declare unclean clean, or declare clean unclean, or he will 
be In need of human aid, or he will lose his eyesight.* 

A similar thought is expressed in the parallel 
pa.ssage in Siphre to Dt 16** (ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, §144), towards the end of tbe section. 
'Y\\^ Mekhiltn to Ex IS'*® (fol. 54a) should also be 
regarded. This tliouglit may be followed in a more 
extended form in Bab. 'Erukhin fol. 16a, where 
R. Jobanan (quoted by K. Samuel b. NaUinani) 
says: 
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* Plad^uei come for seven sins, for bloodshed, perjury, un- 
ohastity, pride, embezzlement, pitilessness, and slander, as it is 
said (Pg 101‘i), “ him who slanders his neighbour secretly, him 
will I cut off. . . 

The following verses are then cited to prove 
each case respectively ; 2 S 3 ^, 2 K 5^* Gn 12*^ 
2 Ch 26 ^*, Lv 14 ^‘ See also Ahoth v. 11 (Singer’s 
Prayer Book^, London, 1900 , p. 200): 

'Seven kinds of punishment come into the world for seven 
important transgressions. If some give tithes and others do 
not, a dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger 
while others are full. If they ail determine to give no tithes, 
a dearth ensues from tumult and drought. If they further 
resolve not to give the dough-cake (Nu 15‘^0), an exterminating 
deartii ensues. Pestilence comes into the world to fulfil those 
death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, is not within the function of a human tribunal. . . . 
At four periods pestilence grows apace: in the fourth vear, in 
the seventh, at the conclusion of the seventh year, and at the 
conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year; in the 
fourth year, for default of giving the tithe to the poor in the 
third year (Dt ; In the seventh year, for default of giving 

the tithe to the poor in the sixth year; at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits 
of the seventh year ; and at the conclusion of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the grants legally 
assigned to them’(i.e. gleanings, forgotten sheaves, corners of 
the field (Lv 19^, Dt 24i»]). 

The death of women at childbirth is due to three 
sin.s, 

‘ because they have been negligent in regard to their periods 
of separation, in respect to the consecration of the first cake of 
the dough and in the lighting of the Sabbath lamp’ (.Mishn. 
Shabii. in 6 [Singer's Prayer Book, p. 121]). 

The ettect of sin {yci^er hci-ra) on man and on the 
creation generally is to cause great disligureim-nt, 
and my.steriou.s diseases are due to .sin. The 
pa.s.sage from Bereshith Bab ha and el.sew here 
dealing with this jjoint may be stndi'd in F. U. 
Tennant’s Sotirres of . Original Sin, ch. vii. iV. 

Finally, K. Ami .says ; 

‘There is no death without sin, and there is no chastisement 
without crime ’ (Bab. Shabb. 56a foot). This passage should be 
carefully studied. 

Outside the immediate range of the Talmud and 
Midrashim the idea may he traced frequently; 
e.g. Sir 31^ (p. 24, ed. Stiack, Leipzig, 1903): ‘In 
all thy actions be modest, that nu misfortune be¬ 
fall thee’; or Judah ha\-Levi's Kildb al^KAazari, 
pt. ii. §58 : 

* It was one of the wonderful traits of God that His displeasure 
for minor transgressions was shown on the walls of houses and 
in the clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bodies were 
more or le.s8 severely stricken' (p. 119, ed. Ilirschfeld, 1906: 
see the whole paragraph). 

II. Medicine ,—Connected with the question 
of disease is the question of cure. The function 
of the priest as physician is clearly laid down in 
the Pentateuch ; he enjoys far greater authority 
than the surgeon mentioned in Hammurabi’s CWe, 
probably because his sphere of treatment was more 
limited : in Assyria surgical operations seem to 
have been undertaken more commonly. The 
Rabbis declared that it was a positive command¬ 
ment (n^y, ni^p) for a man to get him.self cured, 
on the basis of Ex 2P* (see also Rashi, in loc,). 
Healing as a result of special prayer occurs re¬ 
peatedly in the Bible. According to the Rabbis, 
all healing is a miracle, and repentance will eflect 
a cure. Thus Bah. Nedarim 4 la declares : 

* No lick man can recover from his disease until his sins are 
forgiven . . . greater is the miracle performed to a sick man by 
his restoration to health than that wrought to Ilananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah (Dn Si'-*" ). For their fire was earthly and any 
mortal could quench It, whereas that of the sick man is from 
heaven and defies human hand ’ (see also further). 

So, too, the Palestinian Rabhis denied that 
demons could cause or cure disease (.see Demons 
AND Spirits [Jewish]), for disea.se came from God 
without reference to their agency (see also S. 
Schecliter, Fragment of a Zaaokite Work, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910 , p. 1 , ch. xiv. p. 12, line 3 ). On the 
other liand, a man must not avoid sin on that 
account alone. 

* A man must not say, “ I will abstain from forbidden foods in 
order to strengthen my body and avoid disease, but in order to 
do the will of niv Father in heaven." ’ 

The technical nature of cures recommended by 


the Rabhis does not fall within the scope of the 
present article. Cures by prayer were frequent. 
See Mishn. Berakhoth, v. 3 (p. 10, ed. Staerk, 
Lietzmann’s series, Bonn, 1910): 

‘ R. H*nina b. Dosa used to pray over the sick and used to 
say, “Such a one will live,” “Such a one will die.” They said 
to him, “ Whence knowest thou?" ; he replied, “ If my prayer is 
fluent in my mouth, I know that it will be received.” . . 

Reference may also be made to (Singer’s 
Prayer Book, p. 47 ; partly also on p. 16, § 8 of no. 
58 of Lietzinann’s series, Altjud, Gebete, Bonn, 
1910); to Spijn nj-]? (P- 148 top) ; to the or 

therapeutic use of Psalms (see also art. CHARMS 
AND Amulets [Jewish]); and to the extremely 
beautiful prayer before reciting the Psalms in 
cases of sickness.^ The prayer deserves careful 
study. It must he observed that, although the 
Rabhis fully believed in the elhcacy of prayer, 
they did not, as the Christian Scientists do, deny 
the existence of disease or the power of dni^s. 
The Essenes, for example, according to Philo, 
joined the care of the body to that of the soul by 
avoiding cities; ‘just as foul air breeds disease, so 
there is danger of contracting an incurable disease 
of the soul from . . . had associations’(^woofownw 
probus liber, §12, cited in JE v. 227, foot, inner 
coin mo). 

The principle of ‘measure for measure,’ fitting 
Uie punishment to the sin (nop rnp or don?' nopp 

pnoiD 'Hv V'O), was strongly held by the Rabhis, as 
may he seen from the extracts citeu above, hut, in 
spite of this, the solution of the problem was found 
in the theory of npo^ *7^^ PI'D!, ‘ ciiastisements of 
love’ (‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth’), 
and this is, of course, the real solution of the 
whole problem of evil: man’s inability to realize 
that what is to him evil or misfortune need not in 
reality he so. See Mishn. Berakhoth, ix. 5 (p. 17, 
ed. Staerk, Bonn, 1910, JJetzmann’s series): 

nio *7^^ ‘ With all thy might (read not 

but nnpj; for every measure (good or evil) which He meteth to 
thee, thank Him.' 

Misfortune is not necessarily evil, nor is disease 
necessarily the outcome of sin. Man cannot always 
distinguish good from evil, and his mind has not 
the power of perception, beyond a certain well- 
defined limit. ‘ From the mouth of the Lord shall 
there not proceed l)oth evil and good ? ’ (La 3^). ‘ I 
the Lord make peace and create evil ’ (Is 45'^). The 
inability of man to comprehend the Divine scheme 
for the government of the universe leads him to 
erroneous conclusions as to the nature of evil and 
the origin of disease. This was the generally 
accepted conclusion. 

Litkraturb,-V^, art. 'Medicine'; art. Charms ard Amulrts 
(J ewish) in the present work; Hamburger, art. ‘ Krankheiten'; 
Maimonides, Guide, cha. on the ‘ Evils,' pt. iii. etc. (see Fried- 
lander’s tr., London, 1994); S. Schechter, A$peeU of Rabbinic 
Theoloay, I^ondon, 1910, ch. xlv. etc. ; C. G. Montefiore, art. 
‘Retribution,’ in JQR, vol. v., July 1893; F. R. Tennant, 
Sources of . . . Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903, ch. vli. etc.; S. 
Levy, ‘ I)octrine of Ori^nal Virtue,’ ui Orig. Virt. and Other 
Studies, London, 1907; F. Weber, Jiid, Theol.^, Leipzig, 1897. 

Herbert Loewk. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Persian).-The 
doctrines concerning bodily diseases and their treat¬ 
ment by medical art form a very considerable part 
of the Avestan system. In strict accordance with 
the dualistic conception of the universe, bodily 
disease and its treatment by medical art correspond 
exactly with sin, regarded as a spiritual malady, 
and its treatment by religious exercises conceived 
as an ethical or s()iritual medicine. Similarly, 
owing to the dualistic division of the universe into 
a good and an evil creation, all bodily diseases are 
expre.ssly declared to he creations of tLe Evil Spirit 
(see under art. DUALISM). In Vend. xxii. Aliura 
Mazda declares that Aiira Maiiiyu created 99,999 
diseases (a fanciful number, like that of the Hindu 

1 Both of the last-named items may be seen at the end o! 
Heidenheiin's ed. oftJie Psalms, Koedelheim, 186^ 
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gods), which are variously estimated, however, ai 
90,000 in the Gujarati translation, or as 10,00( 
{Bund. ix. 4), or even as low as 4333 {Dhihtrt, ed 
Peshotan, vol. iv. cap. lo7. 41, 43). A considerahl 
number of names of diseases are preserved ii 
various parts of the Avesta, and have been care 
fully coileeted and discussed, especially by Geige 
in his Ostirdn. Kultuj '; but most of the names an 
decidedly obscure, and little improvement has bee 
made since Geiger’s study ; even Bartholomae’ 
great lexicon throws no further light upon th 
terms used. 

It is fairly certain, however, that we may find In them fever 
{tafnxt, dazhu), and diseases of the head (surasti, mrama). A. 
skin diseases were and still are a special scourge of the Iranian 
countries, we naturally expect to nnd inention of leprosy, anc" 
as a matter of fact this dread disease apparently (in spite of di 
Harlez’s strikitig argument to the contrary) is indicated by th< 
terjii paeso vitareto tanus ( V'end. ii. 8f>; Vt. v. 1>2), probably 
‘ leprosy w hich segregates the body ’ (of. Pahlavi peseh, Pazend 
pisK, Mod. Pers. pes, Kurdish pisi). In paman (Vt. xiv. 48 ) we 
may see either leprosy, according to the general interpretation, 
or itch (S. E. Dubash), wiiich is probably also indurated by 
garenu. Among other terms, more or less obscure, the identi¬ 
fication of which is largely conjectural, I'dvereshi (Yt. xiii. 131) 
probably indicates a venereal disease; taftui , . . tanuye 
zoishnuge (Yrnd. vil. 173) maybe puer|)eral fever; sket^da (ib. 
V. 160) may indicate a rupture ; aghosti {ib. vii. 145) and vazem- 
noasti (ib. xx. 9, 11) most jirohably signify ric’.kets and caries of 
the bone; dxiruka {ib. xx. 14, 20) almost c;ertainly calculus; 
kurtigha (ib.) seems to he the Sfodern Persian kuru, carbuncle 
(Iloutum-Schindler, ZDMG xxxvii. [18S3] 5411,). In nstairya 
we seem to have the name of some eruptive disease, like small¬ 
pox or measles. Among a number of hitherto quite unidentified 
t( rms, three beginning w ith azh- in all probability refer to 
diseases (xiused by snake-bite. 

The origin of the art of medicine as recorded in 
the Avesta is supernatural, and associated with 
the name of the liero Tlirita, who, according to the 
Vendldad^ was the first physician, ‘ the first of 
tho.se heroic, active, benevolent men, with magic 
power, brilliant, powerful, before tlie giving of tlie 
Law, who made the various disease.s cease.’ He 
besought Ahura Mazda for a remedy against 
poisons {vish’cUrem, or perhaps ‘ eine von Gift- 
nflanzen stammende Arznei ’[(xeigerj), and a metal 
knife (for surgical operations). Ahura Mazda 
narrates tliat ho gave him thousands and milliun.s 
of medical iilants, among them the mysterious 
gaokerena, tne later gdkart tree, the source of all 
medicines {Ve,nd. xx. 1-17). The Yashts appear 
to confound this Tlirita with Thraotaona, wnose 
name seems to be a patronymic derived from the 
former—for \\\i>,fravashi is invoked againstdiseases. 
Darmesteter quotes Hamza as stating that Faridiin 
{i.e. Thraetaona) was the inventor of medicine, and 
adds tliat the Modern Persian amulets against 
disease l>ear the name of Faridun (see Charms and 
Amulet.S [Iran.], vol. iii. p. 449»). Moreover, the 
genius Airyaraan (apparently the personification 
of prayer) is also intimately connected with the 
meaical art. Ahura Mazda calls him to come and 
expel disea.se and death ( Vend. xxii., xxiii.). Later 
on, in the Pahlavi Dlnkart he becomes the tutelary 
enius of physicians, to whom he gives miraculous 
elp to cure men’s bodies. As we shall see, prayer 
was always regarded as the most efficacious of 
remedies. 

The commonest term to indicate IndilYerently ‘medicine,’ 

‘ healing,’ ‘ medicaments,'or ‘ physician,' is baexihaza, correspond¬ 
ing to the Skr. bhishaj, bhishaja. In Pahlavi we find this word 
as besha). but more commonly under the curiously inverted 
form bijushak, as in Modern Persian and in the Armen, words 
bzhUhk, ‘physician,’and ‘heal.’ 

The Avesta attributes great importance to the 
threefold division of medicine according to the 
means employed : kereta^ the knife ; urvara, herbs ; 
mahthra^ formula—as we should say, surgery, 
medicine, and prayer. This is also the well-known 
division of the Greeks; Pindar, speaking of 
Asklepios, says {Pyth. iii. 91-95); 

. . • Tou? p.oXajcal% 
tTraoiSaif afxifitircjv, 

rovt Si irpocravia, wL- 

vovras, ^ yuioiv nejxiirruv iravroOtv 
it>^pp.aKa, rovf Si ro/aaif tfrraurtv opdovf. 


As Pindar gives the first place to so the 

Avesta esteems tlio cure by prayer or coniuration 
the best of all ; so that the prayer-physician 
{niahthro-bac.shaza) is called ‘ the pliysician of 
pliy.sieians.’ In faet, the Mahlhra Si)enta, or sacred 
i'oniinla, is j)er.soniiied and invoked as a genius; 
‘Heal me, O Mahthra Spenta, O brilliant one!’ 
It is Ahura Mazda liimself wlio speaks, and promises 
thousands of camels, oxen, and sheep ( Vend. x.xii. 
7-10). This viaiithra is not prayer in our sen.se, 
hut a conjuratory formula, as employed so often 
among Fastern peoples. Homer, too, shows it a.s 
employed together witli surgical treatment; 

wrttArji' 5’ '0(5i/cn)0? ap.vp.ovo<i, avTi^eoio, 

Si](xa.v (TricrTiifJ.fyios" (nnoiSg S' ai/xa KtAuiyoy 

(<r\c0oy {()d. \ix. 4.'^0^S). 

There is an excellent .specimen of these conjura¬ 
tory formula* in Vend. XX. 7 : ‘ 1 conjure tliee, disease! 

I conjure thee, deatli ! I conjure thee, burning! 

I coznure (liee, fevt;r ! I conjure thee, headache! 
... I (;onjure thee, smallnox (?)!’ There is a 
striking aiialogv between tliese conjurations and 
tlio.se employi’jf bv the Akkadians (Lenormant, 
Chaldean i)IagU\ Fug. tr., 1877, pp. 4, 20, 200). 
These formuke, as with the GrecKs and Hindus, 
nay, like so many other elements in the Avesta, 
be derived from an earlier population (perhaps 
Turanian) ab.sorbed bv the Aryans.^ The genius 
of metals, Khsliathra Vairya, is said to have given 
the first physician, Tlirita, a knife witli a golden 
I»oint for surgical operations (cf. Vend. xx. 3). 
Careful instructions are given for the training and 
examination of .surgeons and pliysicians, based on 
the principle of experimentum in eurpore eili. The 
:;andi<late is to jiractise, not on a Mazdiean, but 
Jii a t/omr-wors]iip])cr, that is, the follower of any 
other religion. Should he operate upon one such 
with fatal result, and again a secona and a thiid 
ime, he is declared incapable for ever of practising 
either medicine or surgery. Should lie persevere 
.nd injure a Mazdiean, he is held guilty of a crime 
quivalent to homicide. After three succcs.sful 
exp(*riments, however, lie is considered a fully 
liialilied medical man {Veiul. vii. 95-104). A 
icrioiis view was taken of a physician’s duties : he 
lust make all speed to visit his patients ; if the 
lisease attack one at nightfall, he must hasten to 
arrive by the second watch ; if at the second watch, 
‘:ie mu.st arrive by midiiiglit ; if during^the night, 
dieri by daybreak ( xxi. 9-11). The fees of 

the physician are minutely regulated according to 
die rank of the patient. A jiriest pays only by 
liturgical prayers and blessings. The payment for 
the various chiefs of a household, a village, a clan, 
or a province, are respectively an ass, a horse, a 
camel, and a yoke of four horses ; whilst, for Hie 
kvives, female animals corresponding are required. 
It would appear that later on these fees were 
changed into monetary payments: the Pahlavi 
3oiiiiiientator estimates the prayers paid by the 
wriest at 3tK)0 stirs (Gr. crrarifjp), whilst the yoke of 
our horses is valued at 70 stirs. It may he 
cmarked that the Avestan physician was also a 
veterinary surgeon, for a scale of charges is also 
fixed for the treatment of cattle, great and small 
'Vend. vii. 105-117), and it is distinctly said that 
he same means must be ernjiloyed for the cure of 
a rabid dog as for one of the faithful [ib. xiii. 97-99). 
Turning now to the later Pahlavi literature, we 
nd the whole subject of the art of medicine most 
iilly and systematically treated in an interest- 
ng tractate incorporated in that encyclopiedic 
work, the Dlnkart^ and forming ch. 157 of hk. iii. 
Tinted in vol. iv. of Peshotan’s edition (Bombay, 

1 vols., 1874 - 1910 ). It is by far the most con- 
liderahle chapter of the whole work. It falls into 
I An amusing remark by a more recent Parsi commentator 
|uoted by Darmesteter (note to Vend, vii, 120) is thus naively 
ixpressed : ‘ He may not cure, but he vrill do no harm I' 
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four distinct parts: (1) medicine, (2) tlie medical 
man, (3) diseases, (4) remedies. 

It is curious to remark that Hindu medical science also 
distinguished the ‘four feet’ (pdda) of medicine, which, how¬ 
ever, were reckoned as: the piiysician, disease, medicine, the 
nurse; while Hippot'rates has a threefold division: t> 
rpitov, rh votrrjfxa, o voatioif, icai 6 lriTp6f (de Morb. Vula. i. 1). 

The author begins by delining the basis or 
foundation [bun) and the necessity ot medicine, 
'wdiich is, of course, owing to the action of the Evil 
Spirit. He next distinguishes between spiritual 
and material medicine, and again between general 
and individual medicine—the former apparently 
applying to the maintenance of the public health, 
and the latter to that of individual patients. It is 
curious tliat, whilst on the whole following the 
medical system of the A vesta as above described, 
the Dinkart recognizes Jive^ instead of three, means 
of healing, viz. formulae, fire, herbs, acids, and 
the knife. Another interesting distinction is that 
of prophylactic medicine (or hygiene, as we should 
say) for the preservation of health, and curative 
medicine for the healing of disease. In accordance 
with this, two kinds of practitioners are also 
distinguished: the (Irulstopat^ ‘master of health’ 
(as we might say, ollicer of health), and the hiiishak, 

‘ healer, ’ or doctor. In the section specially devoted 
to the physician several questions are treated. 
The su])reme chief of corporal medicine is the 
Sovereign {i.e. the king); of s})iritual medicine, the 
ZarathiLstt'otcina^ or supreme high priest. The 
matter {indto) on which tlie physician exorcises his 
art is defined to be, for the spiritual physician, 
the human soul endowed with a body ; for the 
corporal physician, the human body endowed with 
a soul. I’he reciprocal action of body and soul is 
then discussed with considerable skill, and corre¬ 
sponds pretty much with our idea of mens Sana in 
corpore sano. The description of a perfect physician 
of the body is worth quoting: 

‘ He should know the limbs of the body, their articulations ; 
remotlies for the disease ; should possess his own carriage and 
an assistant; should he amiable, without jealousy, gentle in 
word, free from haughtiness; an enemy to disease, but the 
friend of the sick; respecting modesty, free from crime, from 
injury, from violence; expeditious; the right hatul of the 
widow; noble in action; protecting good reputation; not 
acting for gain, but for a spiritual reward; ready to listen; 
having become a physician by favour of Aryaman ; possessed of 
authority an<l philanthropy ; skilled to prepare health-giving 
plants medically, in order to deliver the body from disease, to 
expel corruption and impurity ; to further peace and multiply 
the delights of life ’ (5 19). 

The regulations for the probation of the medical 
candidate are the same as those we have quoted 
from the Avesta, whilst, as for fees, the treatise 
simply refers to the sacred text. In tiie third part 
we meet the .statement that there are two funda¬ 
mental maladies, denominated faraehut daxdaihibiit, 
which seem to indicate rather some forms of moral 
evil, but their explanation is extremely obscure, 
although the words occur in several treatises. The 
Evil Spirit {GanCik MlnOi) is the cause of all evils, 
both of soul and body~for the former, of every 
kind of vice and evil passion ; for the latter, of 
cold, dryness, evil odour, corruption, hunger, thirst, 
old ago, pain, ‘ and all other causes of malady and 
deatli.’ The number of diseases is given as 4333 ; 
their names are simply those of the Avesta in a 
slightly altered form. One interesting division of 
maladies is that which divides corporal diseases 
into voluntary (such as venereal disease) and 
involuntary (such as fevers); whilst the diseases 
of the vital principle {jano) are distinguished as 
vices tending forward {e.g. passion and anger) and 
those tending backward {t.g. idleness). 

The fourth and last part of the treatise may 
be styled therapeutic. The number of remedies 
derived from the vegetable kingdom is said to be 
seventy, and they are divided a^ain into those 
which are b}" nature beneticent, ana those which of 
their nature are poisonous, but may be so treated as 


to become medicinal. As an example of the former 
is given the myrobalan of Cabul—the only plant 
which is mentioned. The miraculous (rajdato) 
trees, the Gokart and the white Horn —here dearly 
distinguished from one another—are referred to as 
sources of healing. Health is next divided into 
two kinds—health of the soul and health of the 
body; and the various oppositions between the 
powers of the former and certain vices co-existent 
and yet hostile are detailed at length. In tlie 
whole passage we have a well-sustained distinction 
l>etween the hamesta.rik (diametrically opposed, 
contradictory, excluding the opposite) and tlie brd- 
tarvato (co-existent but hostile) ; and the passage 
entirely confirms the sense of this latter difticult 
word which the present writer propounded in the 
Academy, xxvi. [1884] 397. A similar distinction 
is then made between the elements of the body 
and the hostile forces, cold and dryness, produced 
by the Evil Spirit—a veritable belluni intestinum 
between the four elementary qualities ns described 
by Galen and otlier early medical writers. Curi¬ 
ously enough, however, with the Iranians the 
position of dryness and moisture is reversed, dry¬ 
ness and cold being together reckoned among evil 
qualities—an inversion, no doubt, to he explained 
by the rarity and consequent vast importance of 
humidity in ancient Iran. The action of the blood, 
of food, and of moderation are next exjilained, as 
well as the necessary interdependence of spiritual 
and corporal medicine. 

All interesting question is that of the relations 
between Iranian medicine and that of India and 
Greece. The researches of Haas {ZDMG xxx., 
xxxi.) and Miiller [ib. xxxiv.) have conclusively 
shown the great influence exercised by GreoK 
medicine on the Hindus, and a question of the 
latter writer deserves our attention here : 

*A fact which concerns not Indianists, but rather students 
of Middle-Persian and Arabic literature, is this—it may be 
deduced from the Arabic texts that it is worth while inquiring 
by what road Indian medical literature reached the Muham¬ 
madans. We know that Indian tales reached the realms of the 
Chalifs through the Pahlavi: is it not therefore obvious to 
suppose the same road tor medical science?’ (see also J. Jolly, 
‘Medicin,’ GJAP iii. 10, pp. 17-19). 

We have indicated above certain parallelisms 
between Iranian medical theories and those of the 
Greeks, though none of them can he considered 
very ilecided. History, however, hears out the 
probability of such infinence of Greek medicine 
upon Persian. Greek phy.sicians are to he found 
at all epochs at the courts of Iranian sovereigns. 
Such wa.s the case even under the Achamienians: 
we need cite only Demokedes under Darius I., the 
famous Ctesias, and Apollonides mentioned by 
the latter. Spiegel thinks it probahle that in 
populous cities foreign physicians often competed 
with native ones. Under the Sasanians, too, we 
find Greek physicians at the royal court, and 
Spiegel is of opinion that Indian physicians made 
their way there also {Eran. Altcrth., Leipzig, 1878, 
iii. 582). 

Litkraturr.—W. Geiger, Ostlrdn. Kvltiir tm Altertum, 
Erlangen, 1882, pp. 391-,399; L. C. Casartelli, Traits d€ 
mMecine mazdienne traduit du Pehlevi et comment, Louvain, 
1886, also La Philosophie religieuse du mazdeitsme sous let 
Sazsanides, Louvain, 1884 (Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889); S. E. 
Dubash, The Znroastrian Sanitary Code, Bombay, 1906—a 
skilful attempt, by a highly qualified Parsl medical man, to 
bring the Avestan medical and hygienic system into correlation 
with modern European medical s('.ience, and ‘ to show my 
educated co-religionists how well the laws of the Vendidad, 
enacted for the preservation of health and for the observance of 
the purity of things, are in harmony with the laws of hygiene 
and the principles of the science of medicine.' 

L. C. Casaktp:lli. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Teutonic).— 
I. Disease. —Nothing made so jmwerful an im¬ 
pression upon the feelings of primitive man as the 
phenomena of disease and death. Whether the 
end came as the inevitable result of a prolonged 
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struggle, or whether it befell with startling sudden¬ 
ness in the heyday of life—in either case the 
terror-stricken mind w'as forced to face the ques¬ 
tion as to the cause and origin of the dread occur¬ 
rence. 

Death from loss of blood and death by strangu¬ 
lation were of course more or less familiar incidents 
of the chase and of war. But what mysterious 
pow'er was it that suddenly opened the veins with¬ 
in the body, and brought a comrade’s life to an end 
by lucmorrhage; or, again, obstructed the air- 
passages from within, and thus caused the hale 
and hearty youth to perish by suffocation, convul¬ 
sively clutcliing at his throat? The inmates of 
the smoky tur^cabin had often felt this malign 
power at work, as it squatted—crushing and squeez¬ 
ing—on breast and throat, and had awaked with 
screams of terror and bathed in perspiration : it 
was the dreaded alp (incubus, niglitmare), who 
had all but strangled them to death. By night 
likewise they were seized by that frightful some¬ 
thing which resides in the body permanently, and 
thiTs ditfers from the alp that comes by night, or 
even in the midday slumber, yet speedily with¬ 
draws again. I’he unwelcome visitations of the 
incubus must have made a profound impression 
on their victims; and it was an experience of 
similar character which now and again befell them 
in spring, when the storm was raging outside, and 
alternate chills and burnings seized them, causing 
the shiver of fever, tormenting them in 8lee[) with 
w’ildly-rushing dreams, and at length bringing 
them in their delirium to the experience of things 
which, as their house-mates aflirmcd, no one else 
had perceived : the fell work, surely, of grue.some 
creatures, invisible, but to feeling all too real, 
which hemmed them in, prowled after them, 
fell upon them like stealthy foes—the spirits 
and demons of disease, which the causal instinct, 
with its unconsciously creative tendency and its 
power of stimulating the imagination, depicted in 
endlessly varied forms, corresponding to the ob¬ 
served phenomena accompanying the affliction. 
A special object of misgiving was the unseen, 
though living and potent, entity which dwelt in 
friend and foe alike, whicli passea from the body 
at death and left it behind, i.e. the soul, as 
primitive man was always obsessed by the sus¬ 
picion that departed souls still pursued their 
friendly or hostile activities in the shadowy host 
of disease-spirits. 

Among the Teutons the souls of the dead were 
believed to join the great demonic host which, 
comprising elves, ‘ mares,’ Truden, Schrate, and 
trolls, swept along in the train of Woden and Holla : 
winged creatures who appeared everywhere, and 
had their home in the savage forest. On occasion 
the disease-demons assumed bodily shape, show¬ 
ing themselves in every variety of form, and ap¬ 
pearing in the disease itself as worm-like threads 
that creep under the akin, or as actual worms living 
in wounds and sores, or being discharged there¬ 
from. The idea of the wriggling worm as the em¬ 
bodiment of the disea.se-dem()n w^as widely current 
among the Teutons. The demon was supposed to 
emerge from the worm in the form of .some winged 
being, or of an ugly, crawling, slimy toad. 

Next in importance to the incubi, or spirits of 
the dead, who atllicted the survivors with horrible 
nightmares, or consorted with them lasciviously in 
dreams, and who, in the form of some animal, 
often forced their way to the fireside through holes 
and cracks (cf. O.N. mara kvallSiy ‘the torment of 
the mare,’ mara trad^ also cauche-mar {c.auche^ 
from Lnt. calcare, ‘ to tread ’], ‘ the walk of the 
mare ’), it was the horde of alps —creatures fabri¬ 
cated by the imagination from the nightmare— 
the Elhen., the race of elves (A.S. (nlf-cynn)^ who, as 


noxious demons practised their wicked magic (A.S, 
(rlf-siden) upon mankind, especially in attacks of 
fever. They were the personal causes of the so- 
called elf-di.sease, which injures mankind as ‘elf- 
shot’ (A.S. ylfagescot^ O.N. alfskud, Danish elver- 
skud)y striking the skin (A.S. on fell scoten)^ the 
flesh (on fleese scoten), the blood (on hlod scoten), or 
the limbs and joints (on lid scoteri); or as the less 
injurious elf-breath, which, when merely blown 
(O.N. alvgust, A.S. celfhlmst, Swed. elfveblast) upon 
human beings, caused a swelling of the limbs; or 
even as a voracious sucking (A.S. celf-sogo^a) of 
blood or marrow or bone ; or as some other vagrant 
affliction (O.N. dlfa-volkum^ ‘elf-roll,’cf. ‘walk’) 
which falls upon a person in its flight. When a 
man fell a victim to such an ‘ onfall ’ (A.S. on-feall)y 
his neighbours said ‘ the elves are upon him.^ 

Besides these, however, there were numerous 
other noxious spirits ill-aftected towards mankind, 
as may be inferred from the personal cast of many 
of the ancient names applied to particular dis¬ 
eases, as, e.g.y Nessia^ Nngedoy Stecacdoy Tropphoy 
Crampho. Touching - demons caused dysemtery, 
lymphangitis, and anthrax ; stroking - demons 
(cf. ‘ moon-struck ’), face paralysis and mental de¬ 
rangement; burning-demons, blisters and gangrene; 
biting-, pinching-, scratching-, and bruising-de¬ 
mons, skm-aircction like cancer, extrava.sation of 
blood, itch, freckles, or phlegmonous inflammation, 
but they could also affect the body internally, and 
giveri.se to ulcers in the stomach (O. H.G. mago- 
oizado). As tearing-demons they produced gnawing 
pains in nerves and mii.scles; as striking-demons 
they afflicted men Avith apoplexy and epilepsy, 
Avith blindness and mumps; as pushing-demons 
they brought on hiccup, and the ndschy which 
presses upon the heart and the Avomb ; as pricking- 
demons they Avere the cause of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, Avith their accompanying pains in the 
side, ami also of sunstroke ; as choking-demons they 
caused disorders Avhich constrict the throat (croup, 
diphtheria); as binding-demons, rickets and phim¬ 
osis ; as gripping-demons {hardgreij)y toidgreip)y 
the swoonings and spasms of uriernia, eclampsia, 
and epilepsy ; as bloAving-deraons, disorders of the 
eyes (especially blennorrhcea in the neAvly born) 
and the blisters of anthrax, as also smallpox and 
plague, though these, no doubt, Avere sometimes 
figured as dragons and griflins rushing hither and 
thither, and killing people with the poisonous fumes 
they exhaled. 

Human beings were also exposed to the aggres¬ 
sions of certain repulsive creatures of diminutive 
size, such as the dwarfsy who caused monstrous 
births, local paralysis, lunacy, mumps, and similar 
diseases {e.g, idiocy, apoplexy, herpes), produced 
convulsions, molested people at night by crushing 
and stifling, and, in particular, brought about 
baneful fevers (thus A.S. rfi4?cor5r practically means 
an attack of fever). Evil-disposed demonic Schelme 
(cf. Scot. ‘ skellurn ’) smote man and beast with 
pestilence, conveying influenza (O.H.G. skaltnoy 
skelma) and the ‘black death’ in fetid effluvia—an 
idea which reveals a glimmering sense of the 
danger of infection, as does also the notion of the 
‘Schelmenbeine * in starveling cattle, the ‘ Pest- 
schelme’ being supposed to taae material shape in 
the.se. 

Demons of disease dwelling in forests were also 
regarded as the less noxious Schrate (goblins) and 
wightSy and Avere personified as Dusel (stupors), or 
a8‘yelloAv hags,’ yelloAV-bellied Siildeny who knit 
yellow vestments with yellow needle.s—the yellow 
smock-frocks Avhich they throw over the bodies of 
their victims ns jaundice {Gelhsurht)y or a.« red skin 
{PeMmergen) in erysipelas, or as tumid skin {Schwcll- 
mergen) in local dropsy. This idea, as implying 
the personification of local affections, reveals a some- 
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what more advanced conception of disease, which 
must have coexisted from tlie outset with the de- 
monistic view, the latter applying more particularly 
to acute and chronic infectious diseases, and tlie 
whole brood of ‘ nervous ’ disorders. The demon- 
istic view of disease has a direct link of connexion 
with the NT conception of demons in the Gothic 
word ddimOnareis^ and at length culminates in the 
medireval theory of possession by devils (A.S, 
deofolseoc and dcofolseocncs). 

2. Medicine.—In the practice of healing, like¬ 
wise, a simple empiricism no doubt prevailed among 
the ancient Teutons from the first, though natur¬ 
ally the evidence of this fact has almost entirely 
disappeared. But this experimental therapeutics 
became almost inseparably combined with demon- 
istic concentions and modes of thought. 

A wounci was first of all cleansed and bound up 
with vulnerary herbs. If the bleeding was pro¬ 
fuse, the sore was sprinkled with the dust of dried 
plants, and the bandage was tightened. But, as 
this did not always prove effective, recourse was 
had to the ‘more potent’ remedies—of which we 
shall speak below—as preventives, and this mode 
of treatment was presently aj)plied in all cases an<i 
‘for all cases’; i.e. it became customarv to use 
such remedies at the very beginning of the treat¬ 
ment, as unexpected and apparently causeless con¬ 
tingencies migiit supervene in the process of heal¬ 
ing—complications as mysterious as they were 
dangerous, such as inflammation, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, hosj)ital gangrene, and lock-jaw ; in 
short, all those concomitants of bodily injuries 
which are now traced to infection. These unwel¬ 
come manifestations were regarded as ‘ gruesome 
companions,’ the personified influences of malicious 
denizens of the world of sjjirits and demons, though 
they might also be due to the machinations of evil- 
disposed human beings who were able to move the 
demonic realm and make it subservient to their 
'will. Moreover, there was always the possibility 
that the invalid had in some res])ect neglected the 
claims of religion. He might have fallen short in 
performance of his duties towards the friendly 
deities of his people, so that they had sent the 
injury as a punishment, or had given to the 
wicked elves, whom they generally held in check, 
that permission to work injury of which they 
so fiercely availed themselves. For all such possi¬ 
bilities timely and rapid measures had to be taken. 
Horror lowered upon primitive man from all sides, 
and it was the part oi wise counsellors—both men 
and women, but, in all that related to disease, 
more e.specially women—to soothe the terror- 
haunted soul. 

Diseases of supernatural origin, and, in fact, all 
painful things that could not be traced forthwith 
to sensible causes, might be Divine punishments, 
from which the sulVcrer could be absolved only by 
expiation—by the bloody or unbloody sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest secured his people against 
the demons of phague. Odin himself, however, 
is the master-magician, the ‘magic-father’ (O.N. 
galdro-fatJier) ; as the sun-god he scatters the 
nocturnal swarm of the ‘night-goers’ {nihtgenga ); 
he is the mighty elf-dispeller, the scourge of the 
alps {gmti alfa). Nevertheless, it was also the 
custom to offer sacrifice to the alps themselves 
{alfablot), who were often well-allected towards 
men, and had some knowledj^e of tlie plants that 
must be dug on moonless nights, liie cult of 
Eir, the special goddess of healing, is of relatively 
late origin; she was the personification of the 
gentle hand of woman in nursing the sick (O.N. 
gim, ‘to care for,’ ‘nurse’). But Odin still held 
his place as the supreme god of healing, and the 
healing ‘ touch ’ of ‘ Wodan’s finger ’ was long the 
prerogative of English and Frankish kings—de¬ 


scendants of Odin—as a cure for .scrofula and 
struma (‘king’s evil’). At an earlier date the 
jiower of curing disease was ascribed to the god 
riior, the great preserver in times of sickness and 
danger, the destroyer of evil sjiirits. But Odin 
the Wise knew all the secrets of the magic which 
counteracts the work of demons: ‘succouring 
oracles of healing’ {Ildvanidl^ 11, 9), ‘long, power¬ 
ful runes of life’ {Rigs\)ula, 44), ‘succouring staffs 
and protective runes’ (Sigrdri/umdl^ 5 and 9), and 
‘ staffs full of healing virtue’ {Hdvamdly 145). 

Here we come upon the most important element 
in the healing magic directed against the demons 
of disease, viz. the spells which was inscribed on 
rods, pieces of bark, or the skin, as, e.g., the hand, 
of the invalid, and which might be whispered, 
|U)oken, chanted, or shouted. All the ancient 
Teutonic languages furnish numerous examples 
of such sjiells or charms—more especially formulie 
for the healing of wounds, the stanching of blood, 
and the prevention of swelling and mortification. 
Thus, Hartmann von Aue tells how, after a wound 
had been bandaged, Gawan, faithful to ancient 
Teutonic custom, uttered the spell : ‘Zer wunden 
wundensegen.’ Again and again in the ‘blood- 
charms’ we find the phrases: ‘stant plot fasto,’ 

‘ verstand dfi, bluotrinna.’ Nor are other po.ssible 
contingencies forgotten; thus ‘dyn stekent, dyn 
swillent, dyn killent, dyn vulent, dyn stinkent, 
dyn swerent. dyn rennent sholt laten ’ — a spell 
which calls for unint-errupted convalescence. But 
the folk-medicine of the ancient Teutons com¬ 
prised similar spells for many other ailments, 
rims we find charms for worms, designed to expel 
the nesso (worm) with niun nessinr/tlwon (‘nine 
little worms’) from the marrow', through veins, 
Hesh, and skin, and so out of the body;^ or to 
kill it, or cause it to drop from the sore in the 
form of maggots. There were also fever-charms, 
u.sed for destroying or expelling ‘ ritten ’; charms 
for fracture and dislocation, spoken while the 
injured limb was being stroked or rubbed, and 
supposed to help the disconnected bones to re¬ 
unite ; charms for the eye, which arrested run¬ 
nings, swelling, pain and dimness in that organ ; 
charms for convulsions, curing epilepsy, ‘ wild 
shot,’ gout, obstruction of bowels, colic (6er. 
rnuoter), ‘ cold pains,’ and ‘ irregular ’ gout ; 
charms for consumption, curing all forms of wast¬ 
ing disease; charms for swelling, which removed 
intume.scence8 {e.g. wens) and swollen glands 
[kyrrill ); charms for the teeth, w'hich destroyed 
the worms of toothache and caries ; birth-charms, 
which were uttered before the knees of a woman 
in labour, and helped to usher the child safely 
into the world and bring away the afterbirth (as, 
«.y., in the Edda, they were ‘sung vigorously’ 
for Bdrgny by Oddriin, supported by the birth- 
runes ‘painted on hands and joint-bandages’ os 
‘ health-marks ’). 

Sometimes the expedients employed took the 
form of .slips of bast inscribed with formulae 
similar to the foregoing (zouborgisc'rib)^ and sus¬ 
pended in little Iioxes {plechir) around the invalid, 
or bound upon the diseased part [ligatures) ; while 
they were also used as prophylactics, os amulets 
for the ‘ breaking of sickness.^ But charms were 
likewise of avail for the transference of diseases 
to another place, and for conveying them to 
animals and trees (‘branch-runes,’ ‘which must 
be learned by any one who would be a phy.sician,’ 
{Edda]). Charms w'ere spoken or chanted in 
gathering medicinal and magical herbs, in making 
decoctions, and in other proceedings, such as pass¬ 
ing or creeping through split trees; they were 
uttered over an unconscious invalid, or while a 

1 C(. the celebrated O.H.O. ‘Munich worm-charm,* which 
will be given in full in the art. Maoic (Teutonic). 
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rune-embellished gold ring was being moved in 
a circle round his wound ; probably also when an 
iron or }>ronze ring was lixed round a limb as a 
prophylactic against ilemons, and even in jumoing 
through the solstitial tire, the smoke of wliich 
the leaper tried to catch and retain in his clothes 
as a protection against fever. 

Tlie practical [)arts of these various expedients, 
and many other actions of the same kind, were, 
no doubt, frequently—perliaps more frequently— 
em[)loyed without snells, the place of the latter 
being gradually taken by new manipulations, 
articles of clothing, and other paraphernalia, e.g. 
wooden masks, hats, cloaks, bags with the most 
fantastic contents, such as talons, claws, nails, 
hair, small bones and similar trumpery—the stock- 
in-trade of the witch-doctor (shaman, medicine¬ 
man) all over the world. Sucli objects as images 
of the gods were dipped in water in order to 
endow it with special remedial virtues; cakes 
were baked in the form of the powers of healing, 
and then eaten ; wooden arms and logs were hung 
up in temples or groves as votive oll’crings, while 
magic stones, with or without runic writing (stones 
of life), were worn as amulets. 

Such were the ‘ medical ’ ideas, practi(;e8, and 
devices by which the ancient Teutons sought to 
cure existing disorders and to secure themselves 
against possible injuries to liealth. Hut even 
those remedial measures which might at lirst 
sight seem to be purely natural were in many 
cases conjoined with a superstitious element. 
Thus, when applying a rolling massage to the 
alKlomen for troubles in that region, the ‘doctor’ 
would have in his hand a beetle or some such 
creature, into which the <iisease, or the demon 
causing it, was supposed to pass; while, in trying 
to dislodge the demons of pain from certain parts 
of the body by fumigating them with the incense 
of narcotic herbs, the operator softly uttered a 
spell, or chanted a magic verse. The demonistic 
theory of disease was itself of empirical origin. 
Even here a slight though real element of fact 
underlies all that is merely fanciful, and it was 
only as a secondary phase that it unfolded that 
riotous luxuriance which took shape finally as an 
imaginary host of disease-demons encompassing 
mankind. These demons were the outcome of 
what might be called observation of pathological 
symptoms, which found its materials in all manner 
of deformities in men and animals; such de¬ 
formities, again, adding fresh matter to the ideas 
born of the nightmare, and constantly confirming 
them by apparently positive evidence—just as the 
intestinal or external parasite seemed to corro¬ 
borate the personifying animistic theory of dis¬ 
ease. The parasitical theory of disease is thus 
intimately related to the demonistic. 

The anti-demonic incantation was usually re¬ 
garded as appertaining specially to the individual, 
who used it to protect himself against, or deliver 
himself from, some particular demon ; while the 
bloody sacrifice performed by the tribal priest was 
designed to guard the whole tribe against surprise 
attacks by the host of disease-spirits. But we 
also find incantations of an almost general char¬ 
acter used as safeguards against possible onsets 
of demons — against ‘whatever elf it may be’ 
{sy p(e( ylfa pe him sit). All conceivable com¬ 
binations of the supernaturalistic therapeutics 
of magic and the physico-chemical therapeutics 
of manipulation and pharmacy have been evolved 
in the course of centuries, nor can it even yet 
be said that, in the folk-medicine of the Teutons 
or other races, the purely natural standpoint has 
finally carried the day. 

Literature. —W. G. Folk-v\edicine: A Chapter in the 

tUntin-y ofCulture^ London, 1883 ; C. P. Caspari, Eim Auguetin 


fdlscklich beigelegU Uomilia d$ sacrilegiis, Ohriatianla, 1886; 
T. O. Cockayne, Leechdoins, Wortcunnino and StarcrOtft oj 
Early England, 3 vols., London, 1884-66 d. angels. Prosa, 
vi. lyo.'i); O. Eberniann, ‘Blut-und Wundeegen in ihror Ent- 
wickelung dargestellt,’ in Palaestra, xxiv., Berlin, 1903; 
G. Gering, Dte Edda, ubersetzt u. erldutert, Leipzi^^ and 
Vienna, n.d.; J. Geldner, tlntermchxingen zn. alienglischen 
Krankheitsmimen, Diss. and lleal-Oymn. Program, Augsburg, 
1906-8; F. Grbn, ‘ Altnordische lleilkunde,’ in Janus, xh. 
(15)07) pp. 665 ff. (also separately, pp. 160); M. Hbfler, 

' tlber germanische lleilkunde,’ in Janus, ii. f 1897-98), pp. 10- 
22, 136-1.52, ‘ Krankheitsdiimoncn,’ in ARW ii. (1899). pp. 88- 
164, ‘Besegmingsforineln,’ ib. vi. (1903), pp. 163-178, Deutsches 
Krankheitsnamenbuch, Munich, 1899, ' Der Alptrauin ali 
Unjuell der Krankheitsdiiinonen,’ in Janm, iv. (1900), pp. 
512-.518, Altgermanische lleilkunde (Ilaxidbucher d. Gesch. d. 
Medizin, i. [19021). PP* 456-480; L. Laistner, Das Rdtsel der 
Sphinx: Grundziige einer Mythengeschichte, 2 vols., Berlin, 
1889; J. F. Payne, English Medicine in Anglo-Saxon Times, 
O.xford, 1904, pp. 94-142; W. H. Roscher, ‘ Ephialtefl,’ In 
ASQ (phil.-hist. Classe), xx. 2 (1900); Widlak, ‘Die aberglau- 
bischen u. heidnischen Oebrauche u. alien Deutschen n.ach d. 
Zeugnisse der Synode von Lit’limo iin Jahre 743,' in Jahresber. 
des k.k. Gymnasiums in Znaiin, for 1904, pp. 1-30; W. 
Wundt, Volkerjysycbologie, ii. 2, Leipzig, 1906, pp. .386-410; 
A. Wnttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglauhe^, Berlin, 1900. 

K. SUDHOFF. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Vedic).—Ximt- 
tation of the subject .—The distinction between 
charms for the cure of disease {bhai^^ftjyCini) and 
other charms is frequently evanescent. They 
approach with sjiecial clo.senes3 tlie cliarms to 
secure long life {dynifydni, cf. Magic [Vedic]) on 
the one liand, and the charms of exorcism (cf. 
Witchcraft [Vedic]) on the other. Moreover, 
charm.s for easy childbirtli, for abortion, and for the 
iromotion or destruction of virility might projierly 
)e classed among them, but are in fact classed 
regularly among the rites pertaining to women 
{sti'l-karmdni, cf. Magic [Vedic]). Instead of 
attemnting any theoretic distinction, it seems best 
to follow the Hindu classilieation, and treat hi 
this article only charms of the type contained in 
the MraVyi/a-chapters (xxv.-xxxii.) of the Kaukika 
Sfitra, reserving the related charm.s fur the articles 
cited above. 

I. Sources.—The cliief source for our know¬ 
ledge of the beliefs relating to disease in Vedio 
times and of the practice.s based upon them is the 
Atharvaveda. Oi hymns or parts of hymn.s in¬ 
tended to secure the cure of more or le.ss sharply 
defined diseases, the Atharvan Samhitd contains 
something over a hundred. The practices by 
which tliese were at one time accompanied are 
given in the chapters of the KauHka 

Sutra. 

It cannot, of course, be always confidently asserted that the 
practices there described are ideiUical with those employed 
when the hymns were composed. But that the statements of 
the ritual are, in the main, based upon a good understanding 
of the hymns is shown by the flood of light that the study of 
the ritual has thrown upon the interpretation of the hymns 
(cf. the history of their interpretation which is given in 
the Commentary to pages 1-48 of Bloomfield’s ‘ Hymns of the 
Atharva-veda,’ SRE, vol. xlii.). That the treatment of the 
hymn in the ritual is secondary is sometimes too hastily assumed. 
Thus vi. 44 is clearly a charm against dsrava (diarrhoea) and 
i;dfiI:rtra(productionof windin the intesLincg),but/iau*h^a xxxi. 

6 is supposed to rubricate it in a remedial rite against slander. 
The position of the rite in the KauAika shows that it is intended 
for the cure of some disease, and, if the commentator is right 
(as he most probably is) in saying that it is to be employed 
‘in case of slander,' this means only that the origin of the 
disease vdtiknra is ascribed to the evil speech of an enemy (cf. 
below, for disease originating from curses, evil eye, and sorcery) 

—a naive, but not improbable, conception. On the other hand, 
both the materia medica of the Kauiika and its therapeutic 
practices—slight as these are—seem more advanced than those 
of the Saihhitd itself. In some cases also the connexion be¬ 
tween the rite and the hymn is so superficial that there can be 
no doubt of the secondary mechanical adaptation of the one to 
the other, in such cases it is usual to assume that the rite has 
been made to fit the chann. In view, however, of the great 
conservatism that in general controls such practices, and the 

B robablc pre-historic origin of certain Atharvan charms (cf. 

loomfleld, ‘The Atharva Veda,’ p. 61, and the literature there 
cited), the opposite possibility deserves more consideration. In 
the present state of Vedic studies, at all events, we can seldom 
hope to do better than understand an Atharvan hymn as the 
KauAika understood it. 

Taken together, the two sources furni.sli a better 
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picture of primitive medicine than has been pre¬ 
served in any literature of so early a period. 
Further interest is added to the subject by tiie fact 
that these medical charms are the cerm from wliich 
the later Hindu medicine was evolved. The stage 
of its development re])rescnted in the medical 
Sdstras implies several centuries of evolution from 
the standpoint of the Kcudika, and is now known 
(tlirougli tlie discovery of the Bower MS.) to have 
been attained previous to the 5tli cent, of our 
era. The relation of the later medicine to the 
Atharva is recognized by the llind\is themselves, 
who regard the Yajurveda as an ‘ after-Vedi^ 
{upav('d(t) of the Atharva. Hindu meilicine in 
turn has, through the Arabs, left its ell'ect upon 
European medicine. 

Other Vedic texts, owing to the purpose of their 
conn»osition, do not have occasion to handle the 
phenomena of disease in the same concrete fashion, 
and to the same extent. Apart from the addition 
of details of a similar nature, their chief contribu¬ 
tion consists in a picture of the general attitude of 
their authors and users towards disease. Into this 
picture as a background the details of the Atharva 
tit with perfect harmony. The ditl'erence between 
the hieratic texts (the Rigveda in particular) and 
the Atharva is neither a difi'erence in time, nor a 
ditl'erence in enlightenment between the adherents 
of tliese Vedas. It is rather the ditlerence in 
attitude of the priest and the physician (each 
liberal enongli to employ on occasion the resources 
of the other) when brought face to face with 
disease. 

2 . The Atharvan practice of medicine.—(1) 
Knowled(/e of anatomy .—The Atharva evinces a 
very thorough knowledge of what may be called 
the coarser anatomy of the human body, naming 
its various external subdivisions, and many of its 
internal organs. Thus ii. 33 is a long list of the 
parts of the body from which the disease is to be 
torn ; similar lists occur also in ix. 8, x. 2, and xi. 8. 
Beyond this knowledge, which was to a great extent 
a pre-historic acquisition (cf. O, Schrader, Hcallex. 
d. indogerm. Altertumskunde, 1901, s.v. ‘ Kdrper- 
theile’), the Atharva can hardly be said to go. 
The apparent distinction between veins and arteries 
in i. 17. 3 is oll'set by the occurrence of the same 
words in vii. 35. 2, with the more general sense of 
‘ internal canals,’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc.— 
showing how vague were the ideas held with 
regard to such subjects. The isolated statement 
of ix. 8. 10, ‘ what is diseased shall become urine,’ 
may be mentioned as an accidental approximation 
to a partial truth. To be noted, however, is the 
fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of 
the body of three elements—bile, phlegm, and wind 
—does not appear in the early Atharvan texts. 
Vdtlkrtandkanl of vi. 44, 3 cannot be urged as 
j)roof to the contrary, as it means, not ‘ destructive 
of (diseases) produced by the wind in the body’ 
[vatakrtaiiaiani), but ‘destructive of that which 
lias been made into wind.’ Evidently, from its 
association with diarrhcea, it refers to wind in the 
intestines. The later theory, which appears first 
in the Svapnddhydya, Atharv. Par. 68, is, of course, 
familiar to the commentators, who endeavour to 
foist it upon the KauHka. 

(2) Theory of the origin of disease .—The popular 
mind is ever ready to see in disease the rnaniiesta- 
tion of the will of a supernatural power. To the 
Atharvan this power was generally one of the 
hosts of demons by which he believed himself 
surrounded. How slight was the distinction made 
l^etween disease and possession may be seen from 
a hymn like Atharv. ii. 4, which is directed 
against disease and demon alike. Compare also 
V. 23. 2, where Indra is invoked to de.stroy the 
worms in a child, and it is immediately declared 


bat all the ardti (certain female demons) are 
Iain. It is also clearly implied by the fact that 
beacontains, among its remedial practices, 
ceremonies which consist merely in the driving 
away of the demons that are causing the disease (cf. 
XXV. 22-36, xxxi. 3-4) ; in providing the patient 
with an amulet to resi.st their attacks (xxvi. 26f., 
xxvii. 5f., xxviii. 7) ; or in spells to di.ssipate and 
remove the harm they have done (xxvi. 29-32, 
xxviii. 9-11). 

These demons of disease are generally vague in 
outline and indehnite in number, and are known by 
the names piMirha, raksas, atrin^ and kanva. Of 
their various pernicious activities, it may be noted 
that the ^n.<-dcAa devour the tlesh of their victims 
(Atharv. iv. 36. 3, v. 29. 5) ; the etymology of 
atrin points in the same direction, while the 
kanva prey especially upon the embryo (ii. 25. 3). 
Other unnamed demons (i6.) are suckers of blood 
and takers away of fatness, while in xix. 36. 6 
igure the dog-liKO slie-deinons that recall the dog- 
lemon of epilep.sy [Apastamblya G^hya Sutra^ 
xviii. 1) and the dog-likeof Atharv. iv. 
37. 11. Another class of beings to whose influences 
disea.ses are ascribed are the gandharvas and their 
consortsthe‘ mind-bewildering 'apsaras{i^i. Atharv. 
ii. 2. 5, iv. 37, xix. 36. 6). Insanity in particular is 
ascribed to their induence (cf. vi. 111. 4, also Kig- 
vedax. 11.2; Pi.schel, VedischeStudienfi.[i^ii9]\S^i 
and the statement of Tditiiriya Samhitd, iii. 4. 8. 
4 : ‘The gandharvas and ajmu'as render mad him 
that is mad’), d'he raAm-y, too (Atharv. vi. 111. 3), 
can steal away one’s senses. In Atharv. v. 29. 6 f. 
is indicated one way in which the demons obtain 
lossession of thedr victim—by entering him with 
lis food. It is with this possibility in view that 
Kausika xxvi. 10 orders as a hygienic precaution 
that the sacks of grain belonging to the sick man 
shall be surrounded with a ring of heated pebbles. 
As the Atharva makes but slight distinction be¬ 
tween demon and human sorcerer, it is not surpris¬ 
ing to find the latter causing disease (Atharv. i. 28, 
iv. 28, xix. 39. l)()r diseases altribuUtd to magic 
(iii. 7. 6 ; for methods of thus producing disease, cf. 
art. Witchcraft [Vedic]), curses, or the evil eye 
(ii. 7, V. 15 and 16, vi. 96. 2, xix. 35. 3, and KauL 
xxvi. 35, xxix. 15-17). 

Theoretically the diseases themselves are demons, 
and in some cases, e.g. viskandha and savvikandhaf 
it is impossible to decide whether the word should 
be considered the name of a demon or of a disease. 
But the personality of disease-demons is rarely 
strongly marked, and none of them is exactly 
(jomparable with the later smallpox goddess 
Sitala. The closest approach is to be found in 
takinan (fever), the Atharvan name for the disease 
known to the later medicine as war a (cf. esp. the 
hymn v. 22, in which he is adjured to go else¬ 
where; and i. 25, vi. 20, and vii. 116, in which he 
is offered homage). Certain scrofulous sores called 
apachit are supposed to move of their own volition, 
as they fly through the air and settle upon their 
victim, yo much is this the case, that earlier in¬ 
terpreters understood the word as the name of a 
noxious insect. As in other popular systems of 
medicine (cf. A. Kuhn, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xiii. 
4911. and 113ff.), a number of di.seases are ascribed 
to the presence of worms (practically a form of 
demon [cf. above]) located in various parts of the 
body, and most fantastically described (cf. Atharv 
ii. 31 and 32, v. 23, with numerous parallels in 
other texts to be cited below). 

Less frequently the Atharva ascribes a disease 
to one of the greater gods, and then often as a 
punishment for sin. Varuna sends dropsy to 
punish crime, especially falsehood (cf. Atharv. i. 
10. 1-4, ii. 10. 1, iv. 16. 7, vii. 83. 1-4, xix. 44. 8; 
once also, i. 25. 3, the iakman is said to be his son 
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[».«. sent him], and in vi. 96. 2 [a cliarm employed 
by Kauhhx to heal the dropsy, but probaoly 
originally of a wider 8cm)e] the prayer is to be 
* freed from the toils of Vanina, the foot-fetter of 
Yama [Death], and every sin against the gods'). 
Certain sharp pains are ascribed to the spear of 
Kudra {Kaui. xxxi. 7); the arrow of the same god 
causes tumours (Atharv. vi. 67); the takman and 
the kasikd (cough) are his weapons (xi. 2. 22), and 
in xi. 2. 26 he is said to send the tftkman. A 
ceremony to his children, the Maruts {Kau.i. xxvi. 
24), serves as a cure for leprosy. Diarrhoea is 
connected in i. 2 with the arrows of Parjanya (the 
rain-god), and lightning (Agni) is regarded in i. 12 
as productive of fever, headache, and cough. 
Taksaka, a serpent-god, is 'worshipped in Kaiu4, 
xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, xxxii. 20 (charms to cure the 
bites of poisonous reptiles). 

The supposed hereditary nature of some disea.se 
seems implied in the name (the interpreta¬ 

tion is disputed), but even it has demons that 
produce it. Finally, the ^atin-trce is suppo.sed to 
have some evil inmience on the hair (cf. Atharv. 
vi. 30. 2f., and KauL xxxi. 1). 

(3) The diseases treated. —The identification of 
the disea.ses treated in the Atliarva is difficult in 
the extreme. In the first place, there is nothing 
that can he called diagnosi.s in our sense of the 
term. The practitioner is coricerne<l merely witli 
the troublesome Mymj)tom ; of the cause of the 
symptom, the di.^^ease itself, he knows nothing. 
Sometimes the symptonj, e.g. jalodara (‘water- 
belly’), is definite enough to enable us to identify 
the disease ; more frecpiently it is not, e.g. the 
terms apachit (‘sores’) and nksata (‘tumours’) 
must have covered a great variety of afHictions 
from the most harmless to the most malignant. 
In the next place, the KauHka, as a rule, does not 
state the disea.se for whk-h its charms are intended. 
This important item is left to be inferred from the 
hymn rubricated. Unfortunately the hymns often 
combine the most varied diseases; extreme in¬ 
stances may be found in ii. 33, ix. 8. 

The commentators (of much later date) endeavour to supply 
this deficiency. Their statements, however, are not only fre¬ 
quently contradictory, but are also evidently affected by their 
knowledge of the later Hindu medicine. As an example of the 
way they work may be taken Ke^ava’s statement that KaxU. 
XXX. 13 is a cure for dropsy, heart-disease, and jaundice. Both 
the ritual and the hymn rubricated (vi. 24) are plainly con¬ 
cerned primarily with dropsy ; this disease is frequently cora- 

f dicated with heart-disease, which is, therefore, mentioned in 
he hymn. But In 1. 22 (a cure for jaundice) heart-disease is 
also incidentally mentioned. Keteva seems to have reasoned 
that, since the cure for jaundice (i. 22) cured heart-disease, 
therefore another cure for heart-disease (vi, 24) must also cure 
Jaundice 1 Finally, there are many obscure terms both in the 
Saihhitd and in the Sutra. 

The most dreaded disease was the ‘ fever ’ especi¬ 
ally predominant in the autumn {vihaidrada). Its 
later name jvara does not occur in the Atharva, 
where it is known as takiiian^ a name which 
conversely is confined to this Veda. To it especially 
are devoted i. 25, v. 22, vi. 20, vii. 116; and to its 
specific, the ^ti^(Aa-plant {Costus speciosus), v. 4 
and xix. 39; incidental mention of the disease is 
found in i. 12. 2, iv. 9. 8, ix. 8. 6, xix. 34. 10, 39. 1 
and 10. The Ganamald, Atharv. Par. 32, gives a 
long list (cf. KauL xxvi. 1 n.)of hymns that en¬ 
compass its destruction. This list, takmancUana- 
gaiuty is made by taking the first five hymns cited 
above, and adding to them the hymns against 
ksetriya (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 7), against yaksma (iii. 
11, vi. 85 and 127), various panacea-hymns (ii. 9, 
iv. 28, V. 9, vi. 26 and 91, ix. 8), and a hymn (vi. 
42) originally intended to appea.se anger—heat 
forming the iertium comparationis. The symptoms 
described are alternation between heat and cold, 
delirium, return of the fever either (at the same 
hour) every day, or every tliird day, or omitting I 
every third day. Associated with it are jaundice. I 


certain red eruptions (v. 22. 3), headache, cough, 
spasm, and itch (pa?nan), the last being its brother’s 
son (v. ‘22. 12). 

Yaksma (also rdjayaksTna, ajildtayaksma, to 
which Taitt. Sam. ii. 3. 5. 1-3, 5. 6. 4-5 add j)dpa- 
yaks^ma) seems to have in the Atharva (cf. li. 33, 
lii. 11, V. 29. 13, vi. 127. 3, ix. 8, xix. 36 and 44) 
no narrower signification than ‘disease.’ Witli 
this accords the statement of Vdj. Sain. xii. 97 
that there are a hundred varieties of yaksma. 
Theemploymorit of its liymns in the takmandMna- 
gana implies either a disease of marked febrile 
symptoms or (preferably) such an indefinite mean¬ 
ing. So also does the fact that &dntikalpa, xxiii. 

yalcsmopaghdta as a synonymous nanit 
for tills gana^ while other texts have the form 
yak^man^ congenerically adapted to takman. 
dimmer {Altindisches Leoen, 1879, p. 375 ff.), in ac¬ 
cord with the later medicine, sees in it a pulmonary 
disease. But a variety of yaks?na, called jdyenya 
{Taitt. Sam. l.c.), is probably identical with the 
Atharvan yaydnyrr; iox jay any a is associated with 
yakmna in Atharv. xix. 44. 2, and called rdjayak- 
.piia hy Kesava nt Kau.4. xxxii. 11. All tliis will 
be correct if yaksma means simply ‘(iisease,’ and 
still in harmony both with Darila’s statement 
{lor. cit.)^ that jdydnya is .some sjfccies of tiirnoiir 
{aksata)y and tlie fact tliat both etymology and the 
ritual jioint to Jdydmja's l>eing a venereal disease. 
Venereal disease {grdmya) is treatcal in KauL 
xxvii. 32 f., while tlie hymn there rubricated deals 
witli ajhdta}piksma and rdjayaJesma. 8j\yana's 
statement, tliat consumption producetl by sexual 
excesses is meant, is evidently an attempt to 
harmonize the ritual with the meaning of \/nksma. 
in tlie later medicine. Here may be added the 
mention of ‘abscesses’ {vidradhft^ vi. 127, ix. 8. 20); 
‘scrofulous swellings’ {apachit); and the similar, 
but liarder, ‘closed tumours’ {aksatay vi. 25 and 
57, vii. 74. 1-2, 76. 1-3). Leprosy {kildsa) is the 
object of two hymns (i. 23 and 24). Kesava also 
assigns to its cure the practice {KnuL xxviii. 13) 
with the A:f/v9(Aa-plant, which Darila, supported 
by the Ganamuldy declares to be a cure for fever. 
Ke.4ava’.s statement ha.s probably no deeper basis 
than the fact that kustna in the later language 
means leprosy. 

Ksetriya is another term of uncertain meaning. 
The Atharvavedins regularly explain it as ‘ in¬ 
herited di.sea.se,’ though ‘chronic disease’ has 
recently been suggested by Jolly. No description 
of its symptoms is given. As in the case of 
yaksma^ the inclusion of its hymns (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 

7 [cf. besides ii. 14. 5]) in the iakmandhanagana 
suggests either a disease of marked febrile character 
or a general term for disease. Even if, as is most 
probable, the word means ‘hereditary,’ there is 
no reason to believe that the designation was 
accurate. 

Easily identified, on the other hand, is dropsy 
{jalodara). To its cure i. 10, vi. 22-24 and 96, and 
vii. 83 are devoted. In vi. 24 it is associated with 
heart disease—an instance of good diagnosis. The 
mention in the same hymn of pain in the eyes, 
heels, and front part of the foot refers to the 
characteristic puffing of these parts. Heart-disease 
{hrdyotay hraaydmaya) is mentioned only inci¬ 
dentally (i. ‘22. 1, V. 20. 12, 30. 9, vi. 14. 1, 24. 

1, 127. 3), and probably referred to any pain in 
the region of the heart. Paraly.sis {nnkythata, lit. 
hemiplegia) is mentioned in the Kausika itself 
(xxxi. 18), but the hymn rubricated i.s extremely 
obscure, and was probably not intended for this 
piirjiose. 

Excessive discharges (dsrdva), and in particular 
diarrhoea {atisdra or the later medicine), have for 
their cure i. 2, ii. 3, and proliahly also vi. 44 (cf. 
above). There i.s perhaps an allusion to it in 
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connexion with fever in v. 22. 4. The opposite 
troubles, retention of urine and constipation, are 
the subject of i. 3 according; to KauHka xxv. 10 ff.; 
the hymn itself seems, however, to be entirely 
concerned with the first of these diseases. 

Cough {kds, kdsa) is mentioned in connexion 
with fever (i. 12. 3, v. 22. 10-12), and is also the 
object of a separate ceremony in which vi. 105, 
vii. 107 are rubricated. is variously inter¬ 

preted as ‘ consum])tion * and as * internal sores* ; 
the a.ssonance lH>th with kdsa and with kildsa is 
notewortliy, and strengthens both interpretations. 
The hymn in which it ligures most prominently 
is vi. 14, rubricated by KauL xxix. 30 in a cere¬ 
mony which Kesava terms a ‘phlegm-cure.* This 
term cannot, however, be taken to indicate neces¬ 
sarily some throat disease, as it means any disease 
ascrihed to an abnormal condition of the ‘ phlegm ’ 
in the technical sense of tlie later medicine (for 
Ke.sava’s use of such terms cf. xxvi. 1 and 28). 
Baldsa is also mentioned in iv. 9. 8, v. 22. 11-12, 
vi. 127. 1-2, ix. 8. 8, 10, xix. 34. 10. In connexion 
with it (v. 22. 11) appears udyuga^ perhaps 
‘ .spasm.* 

Headache {idrsakti^ Sir^dmaya) is mentioned in 
i. 12. 3 and v. 4. 10, both times in connexion with 
fever, and also in i.x. 8—an effort to eniunerate all 
diseases. The practice of Kau&. xxviii. 13 is said 
by Darila to be a cure for headache, while KeAava 
applies it in a broader fashion. Neuralgia {visal- 
yai<'t) is mentioned in vi. 127, ix. 8. 2, xix. 44. 2; 
pain in the ribs {pf§tydmnyay inter-costal neural¬ 
gia?) in xix. 34. 10 ; rheumatic troubles are perhaps 
meant by viskandha, and samskandha (i. 16. 3, li. 
4, iii. 9. 0, iv. 9. 5, xix. 34. 5, 35. 1); with these 
may be associated vUai'u (ii. 4. 2), dSarlkay and 
vUarlka (xix. 34. 10). Souie sharp internal pain is 
ascribed in vi. 90 to the spear of Kudra. Its exact 
nature is indeterminable, but the later medicine 
applies the same term to colic. A ‘limb-splitting’ 
disease {ahgabheda) also occurs in xix. 44. 2, while 
two lijmins (ii. 33, ix. 8) aim at eradicating pain 
and disease from all i)arts of the body. l*ains in 
the eyes (cf. also v. 4. 10, 23. 3, vi. 24. 2, 127. 3) 
and ears may be especially mentioned. A separate 
charm for diseases of the eye {alaji occurs also in 
ix. 8. 20 as the name of some form of eye disease) 
is found in vi. 16 according to its manipulation in 
Kaui. XXX. 1-6. The parallelism of the hymn 
with V. 23 suggests that the pains in the eyes are 
ascribed to tlie presence of worms. For di.seases 
ascribed to worms cf. above. 

Of more external evils a ‘flow of blood’ {lohitay 
vi. 127, vilohifay ix. 8. 1, xii. 4. 4) means, perhajis, 
bleeding at the nose (cf. the a.ssociation with 
disea.ses of the head in ix. 8. 1). A si)ecial charm 
against bleeding is i. 17 (rubricated at KauS. xxvi. 
10), to stop, according to Kesava, either an external 
or internal luemorrhage, or excessive menstruation. 
Against the last of these troubles is directed the 
practice of KnuS. xxviii. 15, rubricating v. 6. The 
cure of wounds and fractures is the object of iv. 12 
and V. 5 (rubricated at KauL xxviii. 5-6 and 14). 
Wounds or sores of unknown origin {ajildtarus) 
are healed with vi. 83. 4. In a snake-infested 
country like India cures for poison were sure to be 
in demand. For the jioisonous bites of snakes the 
Atharva contains three charms (v. 13, vi. 12, x. 4), 
besides one (vii. 56) against the bites of scorpions 
and other poisonous reptiles, and another (iv. 6 
and 7) against the poison of arrows. Internal 
poisoning does not seem to have been treated 
separately. 

In certain forms of disease, e.g. mania, epilepsy, 
the distinction from possession is very .slight. 
In case of possession, iv. 20 and 37, vi. 2. 2, or 52, 
or 111 (this la.st hymn speaking unmistakably of 
madness), or the chdtanagana (list of hymns for 


expulsion of demons) may l>e employed. In a rite 
again.st madness, Knu.<i. xxviii. 12, Atliarv. v. 1. 7 
is rubricated ; epilepsy (apasnidra) is said by Kesava 
to be one of the diseases for wdiich i. 22 is employed 
at KauL xxvi, 14-21. Grdhi^ ‘lit,’ ‘seizure,’ is 
practically a she-demon (cf. ii. 9. 1, 10. 6, iii. 11. 1, 
vi. 112. 1, viii. 2. 12, xii. 3. 18). Another demon 
which seizes children i^jambha —apparently a de¬ 
signation of convulsions or lock-jaw (cf. ii. 4. 2; 
KauL xxxii. 1-2). 

The KauHka, in accordance with its method of 
treating symptoms, lias also cures for ‘thirst* 
(xxvii. 9-13) and ‘fright’ (xxvi. 26 f.), wdiich we 
should hardly class as diseases. Tlie latter may be 
what we call nervousness, but V. Henry has no 
warrant for interpreting the former as dipsomania. 
Inauspicious marlcs (cf. art. TiiODIGlES [Vedic])on 
the body {pdjmlaksanay xxxi. 1 ; aristay xxviii. 
15) are also treated as diseases. Kesava thinks 
that the ceremony to remove wrinkles [KauL 

xxv. 4 f.) lias reference only to wrinkles in a young 
man, in whom they are portentous. The cere¬ 
mony to stop the loss of hair [KauL xxxi. 28), 
emjiloying two hymns, vi. 136f., evidently com¬ 
posed for this very purpose, is to be ascribed to 
tlie same motive rather than to vanity. A person 
whose hair lias come into contact with a iawt-tree 
is called ktimluna (‘cut by a ^ami-tree’), and is 
supposed to be in danger of sufl’ering .some injury 
to ids hair. For Ids benefit is the ceremony of 
Kaid. xxxi. 1, and the hymn rubricated seems to 
have bail the same case in view'. 

Finally, a number of cereniordes are designated 
as panaceas (cf. KauS, xxv. 4-5, 20, 21, 22-36, 

xxvi. 1, 34, xxvii. 5-6, 27, 34, xxviii. 8, 17-20, 
XXX. 17-18, xxxi. 5, xxxii. 3-4, 18-19, 26-27), 
though in some cases a more narrow interpretation 
seems possible. 

(4) The mateiria mediea of the Atharvans. —That 
the w'aters should bo considered healing is most 
natural in virtue of both their cdeaiising and their 
cooling properties. So it is stated in Atharv. ii. 
29. 6 that the waters give strength, and in iii. 
7. 5 = vi. 91. 3 that they are remedial and expel 
disease (cf, also the passages from the Rijjveda 
cited below). In the Knuiikny water is employed 
most frequently, either for its own sake (so the 
holy water in xxxi. 21) or as a vehicle for other 
remedies. To the w'aters are especially devoted 
the hymns, Atharv. i. 4-6, enijiloyed as a panacea 
at KauS, xxv. 20, and vi. ‘22-24, employed as cures 
for dropsy at KauL xxx. 11-13. Of particularly 
great eflicacjq liowever, is the water dug up by 
ants (cf. Atharv. ii. 3, vi. 100, and Bloomfield, 
Ain. Jour, Phil. vii. 48211.). Hence earth from 
an ant-hill serves as an amulet, a drink, or an 
external application for the cure of diarrhma, 
etc. {KauS. xxv. 7), and oiksetriya (xxvi. 43); and as 
an antidote for poison (xxxi. 26, xxxii. 6). There 
is the possibility of the patient’s receiving sufficient 
formic acid (cf. art. Charms and Amulets [Vedic] 
for method of investiture) to act as a cathartic. 
In all these passages, except xxxi. 26, there is 
associated witli it a lump of ordinary earth. The 
separate use of the latter as an emetic in KauL 
xxviii. 3 (so Dftrila) is doubtful, as KeAava and 
Sayana understand the fruit of the mar/ana-tree. 
Noteworthy is the fact that both the clod of earth 
and the ant-hill seem to be looked upon as growths 
(cf. their inclusion in the list of ausjucious plants, 
KauL viii. 16). Similar remedies are earth from 
a mole-hill, to cure constipation {Kau.i. xxv. 11), 
this material being selected because the animal 
makes its way through dark passages, and also 
because one of its names, dkhukarlmy is com¬ 
pounded with a word for ‘ excrement ’ (cf. ^ata- 
patha Brdhrnanay ii. 1. 1. 8) ; and earth from a 
oee-hive (xxix. 10), as an antidote to poison. 
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Plants are to the Vedic mind the offspring and 
the essence of the waters, the embodiment of their 
curative properties. Hence tliey, too, are implored 
to bestow remedies (cf. Atharv. vi. 96, and esp. 
the long hymn viii. 7 addressed to all plants, and 
used as a jjanacea at KauS. xxvi. 40; cf. also 
the osadhl-stuti of tlie Rigveda cited below). The 
list of plants employed as remedies in the KauHht 
is long, and coni{)rises the following; in a number 
of passages (xxv. 20, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 5, 20, .‘<3, 
xxix. 30, XXX. 8, 11, xxxi. 8) the prescription calls 
simply for ‘ auspicious trees,’ that is, the trees 
enumerated in viii. 15. Of trees in this list are 
.specifically prescribed: palrda — Biitea frondom 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 34), a tree of pre-eminent holiness 
because of its mythical ossociation.s (cf. art. 
Charms and Amulets [Vedic]); kdynp'ila^Crinum 
amaryllacece (xxvii. 7, xxviii. 8); varana = Cratfeva 
roxb. (xxvi. 37 ; cf. same art.) ; jahguia — Termimtlia 
arjuna (xxvi. 43) ; vetasa = Calamus rotang (xxvii. 
10). Other remedies figure in the list of au.spicious 
plants [KauL viii. 16): ^aml=^Prosopis sfncigera 
(xxviii. 9, xxxi. 1); Yamaha (xxxi. 1); darbha- 
grass = Poa cxpiosuridcs; (xxv. 37, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 

xxxi. 2 [(Join.]); also, after its use as sacrificial 
straw, harhis (xxv. 31); r/j7ml-grass = millet (xxvi. 
13); rice (xxix. 18; cf. also the use of porridges, 
below); and barley, yava (xxv. 17, 27, xxvi. 2, 35, 
43, xxviii. 20, xxx. 17), eificacious because fanci- 
full}’ connected with yavayati, ‘ he separates.’ 
Another plant not in this list, but evidently em¬ 
ployed because of its holiness is the ^oma-plant 
(xxxi. 22). 

(Ither plants owe their efficacy as remedies to 
their anti-demoniacal qualities (for these qualities 
cf, art. Witchcraft [Vedic]): ihgida-o\\ (xxv. 
30); tila^ - sesamum and the oil made from 
it (xxvi. 1, 13, 43, xxvii. .33, xxix. 8); reed (xxvi. 
27); vlrina and Us^lra=^Andropogon 'niuricatus 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 26, xxix. 24-26, xxxii, 13) ; hemp 
(xxv. 28, xxvii. ,33) ; khadira = Acacia catechu (xxv. 

23 f.); mustard (xxv. 23, 27, 31, xxx. lib; cf. also 
the Asurikalpa, Atharv. Par. 35) ; ^m;)w^a = colo- 
cynth (xxv. 23 ; also mentioned by Ke.4ava at 
xxvi. 22, where it .seems to be used luincipally for 
its colouring property). The use of wood from a 
club (xxv. 23) belongs to the same category. 

A number of other plants owe their employment 
to more or less fanciful etymologies: m?//7^W-gra.ss 
= Saccharuin munja (xxv. 6, xxvi. 2, 33, xxxii. 3), 
a.ssociated with nunichati, ‘ he loosens.’ Leaves of 
the para^u-tveQ, ‘axe-tree,’ are employed at xxx. 

14 to cause sores to open, and wood of thuknnuka- 
tree at xxviii. 2 to cure wounds indicted by poisoned 
arrows, because kdrmuka means ‘bow.’ Growth 
of the hair is promoted (xxxi. 28) by the nitainl- 
plant, ‘she that takes root,’ with which are 
associated the jim (root jlv, ‘to live’) and the 
aldkd plants. The Idksd of xxviii. 5 seems to be 
a synonym for arundlmtl of the hymn iv. 12, felt 
to contain arus, ‘wound,’ and the root dhdy ‘to 
set,’ and hence em))loyed to cure fracture.^ and 
wounds. Bunches of grass {stamba) are employed 
(xxix. 4) to confine (root stambh) the effects of 
poison ; they are also added (xxxii. 3, 14) to water 
with wliicli a patient is washed or sprinkled. 

In addition are employed ; lotu.s roots {hisa^ 
combined with dla and ida, xxv. 18); liarxdrd— 
Curcuma longa, as a cure for jaundice (xxvi. 18) 
[because of its yellow colour], as an antidote to 
jioison (xxviii. 4, xxxii. 7 [(vom.]), or as a panacea 
(xxxi. 5[(’om.]). It is also prescribed, according 
to the commentators, in the cure for lepro.sy of 
xxvi. 22. As the cure consists merely in i)ainting 
out the spot, Eclipta prostrata or indigo may be 
used instead. There is mention also oipp’^niparnl 
= IlemUmitis cordifolia roxb. (xxvi. 36); pippah^ 
pepper (xxvi. 38); black beans (xxvii. 14); sadaih- 


pu^pd (xxviii. 7); kusfha (xxviii. 13); aldhu^ 
Lagenaria vulgaris {xxix. 13f.); khalatula (xxix. 
ISf.); karira= Capparis aphylla roxb. (xxix. 20); 
Ugru^Moringa pterygosperma {xxix. 23); idka=. 
Tectona grandis (xxx. 4); tnbhiiaka-xwit^ Bellerica 
terminalia {xxx. 9); niX'afa-pIant (xxx. 10); iami- 
bimba^Momordica vwuadelpha (xxxi. 8); Hrna- 
p(frui = Azn(lirnchta iudica (xxxi. 8); priyarigu — 
Payiicum italicum (xxxii. 2). 'I’lie commentators 
at xxv. 10 also mention, as instances of substances 
that nromoto micturition, camphor, Terminalia 
chebula^ and harltaki. 

The fragrant powders employed in xxvi. 29 are 
probably made from plants, and owe their etlicacy 
to their fragrance, ^ust as the use of liquorice 
(xxxii. 5) is due to its sweetness. On the other 
hand, the jo?7^lI’a-grass is employed (xxv. 11) in 
a cure for constipation, because of tlie offensive 
odour implied in its name. 

Next in prominence to the plants are the products 
of the cow, which, as partaking of its holiness, are 
used either for their own efficacy, or as a suitable 
vehicle for other remedies : butter {djya and snrpis^ 
xxv. 4, 8, xxvi. 1, 8, ‘29-33, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 4, 13, 
xxix. 22f., Com. to xxxi. 5 and xxxii. 7); curds 
{dadbi, xxvi. 13) ; milk (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 14, xxxi. 
24, xxxii. 2); milk and butter (xxviii. 6) ; butter¬ 
milk (xxxi. ‘23), The hair of a red steer is enn)loyed 
(xxvi. 14), cow-dung (xxvi. 22), and cow-urine, the 
particular remedy of Kiidra (cf. below), at xxxi. 
11. The p<7?<cAm/nf?7/a (live products of the cow), 
which afterwards becomes a potent panacea, is not 
yet concocted, though all its ingredients are in use. 
Its prej)aration and administration are described 
in one of the Atharvan rarisi^.Us, Bralunakurcha- 
vidhi. 

Food of any sort (xxviii. 12, 15, xxix. 16) may 
serve as a vehicle, but porridges (xxvi. 19, xxvii. 
10, 31, xxviii. 3, 16, xxix. 15, Com. at xxxi. 5 and 
xxxii. 7), especially rice [)orridge8 (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 
32, xxix. 27), are thus employed most frequent!}’, 
or even separately administered. Honey (xxvi. 1, 
xxviii. 28, xxxi. 23) and fat (xxvi. 1) are also pre¬ 
scribed, and in xxxii. I the mother's breast serves 
as a vehj(‘]e for giving medi(;ino to an infant. 

A number of substances are ajqdied, on account 
of their ollensiveness, to .sores, in the hope of in- 
dindng them to fly away : powdered shell and dog’s 
saliva (xxx. 16); the scounngs of teeth and pollen 
of grass (xxxi. 14 f.); rock-.s;Llt and spittle (xxxi. 
17). Com})arable perhaps is the administration of 
rotten fisli in xxvii, 32. Of animals comparatively 
little use is made ; the frog figures in a cure for 
fever (xxxii. 17), and yellow birds in a cure for 
jaundice (xxvi. 18), but in both cases the disease is 
to be transferred to them. The porcupine serves 
in xxix. 11 f. as an antidote to poi.son, iiecause he 
is an animal not liable to trouble from snake.s. 
hor the same purpose also an unknown insect is 
employed as a representative of the mythical steed 
of Pedu (cf. Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 605ff.). Also 
for mythical reasons are employed in xxxi. 18 ff. 
earth that a dog has stepped upon, ainl a louse 
from a dog (cf. ib. p. 500 ff.). Manufactured 
articles are employed chiefly as amulets (cf. 
below). There occur also; wood-shavings (xxv. 11); 
grass from a thatch (xxv. 37, xxvii. 3, xxix. 8,' 
xxx. 13, Com. at xxxi. 2); old clothes and broom 
(xxviii. 2) ; bowstring (xxix, 9, xxxii. 8, 10); 
pretmanday tooth-wash (xxv. 11). 

The efficacy of these remedies depends not en¬ 
tirely upon themselves, but also upon the method 
of their preparation and administration. In the 
first place, as in other magic performances, there 
is a quasi-religious performance (cf. art. Magic 
[Vedic]), and the remedies are regularly daubed 
with the leavings {sampdta) of the offering. There 
are other requirements besides : the offerings must 
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80Tnetinies be made from cornucopicc instead of a 
spoon (XXV. 3U), or the medicine must be ad¬ 
ministered from corn7icopi(E (xxviii. 8), or from 
a particular sort of cow’s horn (xxxi. 6), or a red 
copper vessel (xxix. 19), or throuj^di a yoke (xxvii. 
1), or with a pestle (xxix. 22); or must be prepared 
in a vessel of reed and stirred with a reed (xxvii. 
10), or stirretl with poisoned arrows (xxviii. 3); or 
the lire used must be a forest lire (xxix. 19), or 
made of birds’ nests (xxix. 27); or built on a mat 
of reeds floating in water (xxix. 3u). The place of 
the ceremony is not always a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence: one cure of dropsy (xxxii. 14) must be at¬ 
tempted at the conlluence of two streams, other 
cures at the cross-roads (xxv. 30, xxx. 18), or in 
a ditch (xxvii. 4). The position of the patient 
(xxvii. 10, 25), the clothing and food of the cele¬ 
brant (xxxi. 28), are also efficacious. So, too, is 
the time of the ceremony : thus that of xxvii. 21- 
25 must be repeated at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
The time most frequently prescribed is ai'ianaksatre 
(xxvii. 29, xxviii. 5, xxx. 9 [Darila], xxxi. 28, ‘at 
the time when the stars fade away ’). The purpose 
is clearly expressed in Atharv. iii. 7. 7 ; ‘ wiien the 
vonstellations fade away and when the dawn failes 
Away, (then) shall he shine away from us every 
evil and the k^ctriya,' In one ca.se (xxxi. 28), 
where the purpose is to secure (black) hair, the 
time is further defined as ‘ before the crows come.* 

(5) TJu. Ath/irvan inHhodfi of treating diseases .— 
Of practices of a real therapeutic value the KauHka 
contains but little. The most delicate is the prob¬ 
ing of the urethra, whicli seems to be prescribed 
(xxv. 15-16) for the relief of one siiffering from 
retention of urine. It is instructive to observe 
tliat the discovery of this o])cration may be due to 
an attempt to carry out pra(;tically the statements 
of the hymn : ‘ I split open t\\y pnsas like the dike 
of a laKe,’ and ‘ relaxed is tfie opening of thy 
bladder.’ Originally, however, the.se were probably 
rjothing but the usual statements of the conjurer 
that he was accomplisliing what he w'anted to 
accomplish. A similar instance (at a later period) 
of the evolution of a practical out of a magical 
proceeding may be seen in Darila’s comment on 

xxv. 12, wliere the giving of an enema is substituted 
for an openition, the .symboli.sm of which should l>e 
transparent. The .same hymn (Atharv. i. 3) har- 
l)Ours another practice;, the real value of which 
may have helped tin; Atharvavedins in the cure of 
minor troubles. The urine is to come out with the 
sound ‘splash,’ and the ritual speaks also of the 
pouring (nit of water—a piece of symbolism to be 
attributed unhesitatingly to the time of the com- 

)osition of the hymn. The sound of tiowing water, 

lowever, does exercise a bcneticial inlluence in such 
cases, especially when the trouble is of a nervous 
origin. A compress of sand is employed {Kami. 

xxvi. 10) to stop the flow of blood, and the practice 
is indicated in the hymn itself (Atharv. i. 17- 4). 
In KauL xxviii. 3 an emetic is given to one wounded 
by a poisoned arrow. The application of leeches tro 
sores is found in KauL xxx. 16, but accompanied 
by other ceremonies that one would expect to pro¬ 
duce infection of the wound ; and the same may 
be said of the breaking of pustules (xxxi. 10) by 
rubbing them against the door-post. In KauS. 
xxxii. 24 a torch is applied to the oite of a serpent. 
The original intent must have been symbolic, but 
the result may have been some sort of cauterization. 

Apart from these instances, the treatment is 
always magical. As usual in the Atharva, it is 
magic veneered with religion. The employment of 
a hymn is regularly accompanied with an oblation, 
perhaps even inserted in the elaborate framework 
of the New and Full Moon Sacrifice (cf. art. Magic 
[Vedic]); and it is this oblation, generally through 
the leavings of the oflering, that gives efficacy to 


the ceremony. Of the hymns but little need be 
said, as all are acce.ssible in translntions.' They 
are prayer.s addressed to the god.s, or to tiie disca.sc, 
or to the remedy, with more or less (;xpli( it indica¬ 
tion of what is wanted of them. Soimdimes the 
author adopts a more conlident tone, cspcinally 
when he knows the name or lineage of the disease, 
or its remedy, and thus has them in his power. 
Then he states what he i.s doing, or orders the 
disease to depart. For, according to a well-known 
principle of magic, a verbal statement is an efficient 
symbolical imitation of an act. 

The ceremonies ere of greater interest. As the 
diseases are generally ascribed to a demon, the 
jiroblem for the practitb)in;r is the removal of this 
trouble.some being. 'Ib^' methods of accomplishing 
this are in general eith to propitiate or to exorcize 
the spirit, and in thi^ vve iiave the division into 
hommopathy and allop dhy. In the one case, the 
demon is given what is most acceptable to him, as 
being of his oM'n nature ; in the other case, he is 
brought into contact with what is presumably the 
most repugnant to him. 

Some c(;rcmonies in which the exorcistic character 
is specially noticeable are : KauL xxv. 22-36, 
rubrication of the chdtanagana (list of expelling 
hymns); xxvii. 6, xxxii. 18, in which the cure is 
eflccted by the laying on of hands; xxviii. 11, in 
which a ring of magic powder is drawn round the 
house to prevent the return of the demon ; xxix. 7, 
where the door is opened to facilitate the departure 
of the demon ; and xxxi. 3, a curious ceremony in 
which the ottering is made in a fire surrounded by 
a ditch filled with hot water, the potency of this 
ring having been increased by circumambulation. 
The apparatus seems to be a trap for the demons. 

The methods by which the magical substance is 
brought into contact with the patient may next be 
noted. In cases w here this constitutes the whole 
of the ceremony the references are in italic figures. 
Inhalation : w’uod is laid on the fire, and, according 
to vii. ‘28, the patient breathes the smoke. This is 
part of the ceremony for expelling demons (xxv. 23) 
and worms (xxvii. 17, 20, repeated at xxvii. 26, 
xxix. 30). Its use alone (xxv. 20 f.) as a panacea 
must al.‘<o be .simply exorcistic. Fumigation occurs 
at xxxi. 19 and 22. The breath of the performer 
is also etticacious (xxv. 9). The pow'er in tlio laying 
on of hands has already been met with ; hence it is 
not sur[uising U) lind tliat poison ma}'^ be driven out 
(xxxii. ‘23) by rubbing the patient from head to 
f<jot. Uubbing is also prescribed (xxxi. 9) for sores 
and (xxv. 5) for wrinkles, 'riiere are many applica¬ 
tions that must be smeared or rubbed on, as oint¬ 
ments (xxv. 4, xxviii. 6, 10, xxx. 5, xxxi. 9); other 
substances are either smeared over the w’hole body 
of the patient (xxvi. 18, ‘29, 36, xxviii. 13) or applied 
locally (xxv. 8, xxvi. 22, 34, xxix. ‘23, xxxi. 18, 26). 
All these applications seem intended to benefit the 
patient; but in another group of cases (cf. above) 
the purpose is api)arently to drive sores away by 
applying to them the most offensive substances. 
Whenever any indication is given, the rubbing 
must be downwards, to drive the trouble into the 
part of the body where it can do lea.st injury, 
and finally out of the feet. This rule, implied in 
Rigveda x. 60. 11-12, may be taken as universal ; 
so also the precept {KauL xxviii. 13) that the rub¬ 
bing must not be reversed. When this is done, its 
effect is destructive, and hence it is employed 
(xxix. ‘22) to kill worms. 

Two other methods, Ciplavana, ‘the pouring on,’ 
and avasechana^ ‘ the sprinkling on,’ are distin¬ 
guished lalso by the fact that the w'ater in the 
former case contains the leavings of the ottering, 

1 For such as are not included In Bloomfield’s translation, cf. 
the Whitney-Lanman tr. of the Atharvaveda Saihhitd^ Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. vii. and viii. 
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while in the latter case it is merely blessed witli 
the liymn, unless, as in xxvii. ‘28, xxviii. 8, xxix. 30 
there is a specilic direction for tlie addition of tin 
leavings. In either case the patient is wipei 
down (vii. 17) from head to foot, and given (vii. ‘26 
some of the water to drink. The water may 
of course, contain other substances also, and the 
position of the patient and the manner in which i 
IS to be pourecl are also in some cases specified 
Instances of the nplavana are xxvi. 41, xxvii. 4, 7 
S4, xxviii. 19, xxix. ‘26, xxxii. 3, 14 ; of the avase 
cha7U(, XXV. 17, S7, xxvi. 31, xxvii. 1, 8, 28, ‘29, 
33, xxviii. 2,5, S, xxix. 8, 9, 30, xxx. S-JO, IS, xxxi 
‘2, 28, xxxii. 4, 10, 15, 17. The two are sometimes 
combined (xxvi, 41, xxvii. 1, 4, and 7-8, xxxii. 3 
and 14-15). In the last case hot water is used for 
the one, cold water for the other. Other methods 
of wasliing, cliiefly of a more local nature, are 
XXV. 34, xxviii. 1, xxx. 11, xxxi. 1, 11, 13. The 
leavings of the oflerings are also put directly upon 
the patient’s head (xxvi. 39, xxix. 19), or blessed 
substances are inserted in his nostrils (xxvi. 8, 
xxxii. 21). Frequently also the magic substance 
is given to the patient todrijik (xxv. 7, 11, 18, xxvi. 
1, 12-13, 14, 17, xxvii. 12, ‘29, xxviii. 1-4, 6, 14, 16, 
xxix. 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 30, xxxi. 5, 6, ‘23-25, ‘26, 
xxxii. 2, 7) or to eat (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 31, xxviii. 9, 
1‘2, 15-16, xxix. 12, 15, 25, ‘27, ‘28, xxx. 3-6). In 
this way hot infusions (jvdla), i)repared by plung¬ 
ing a burning or heated substance in water, are 
employed (xxvii. 29, 33, xxviii. 2, xxix. 8, xxx. 8, 
xxxii. 10). 

The medicine may also be applied as an amulet. 
In this case the patient will have to drink a solution 
in which the amulet has been steeped for three days, 
so that he may be benefited more than would at first 
sight appear (cf. art. Charms and A MULKTsfVedic], 
and add to the instances cited ; KauL xxvi. 11, a 
potsherd from a ruin [?] to stop the flow of blood ; 
xxvi. 21, hairs from the breast of a red steer, glued 
together and wrapped wdth gold wire, to cure 
jaundice; xxvi. 26-‘27, fourstalksof white-blooming 
Andropoejon muricatus or four j)iec.es of 

reed, each burnt in three [)lace8, to cure ‘ fright’; 
xxviii. 7, sad(nhpH.spd‘}^\i\nt—C((l(itropis giquntea, 
in case of pos.session ; xxx. 1, mustard for diseases 
Df the eye; xxxi. ‘26, piece of an ant-hill, in 
case of poison ; but the liquorice of xxxii. 5 is 
administered in liquid form, according to the 
commentators). 

The transfer of a disease to another person is a 
wish most vigorously expressed in Atharv. v. 22. 411* 
and vi. 26. 3. The ritual endeavours to accomplish 
this in xxvii. 9-13, in the interest of a per.son 
suti'ering from ‘ thirst.’ More frequently the trans¬ 
fer is to an animal: fever to a frog (xxxii. 17), 
jaundice to yellow birds (xxvi. 18), madness to 
birds (xxvi. 33). The selection of the cross-road.s 
for some ceremonies is doubtless to Ihj connected 
with this idea, as is also the direction (xxxi. 10) for 
the rubbing of sores against the door-post (cf. also 
Atharv. xii. 2. 19, 20). 

In addition to these general practices there are 
a number of symbolical acts adapted to the special 
situation, sometimes with a great deal of ingenuity, 
sometimes in the most banal fashion. As it is im¬ 
possible to de.scribe all these in detail, it seems best 
to present some typical examples of the whole 
process of an Atharvan cure. 

Atharv. i. 12 is a prayer to lightning^ conceived as the cause 
of fever, headache, and cough. A man suffering from these 
diseases is given to eat fat, honey, ghi, and sesame oil that have 
been blessed with this hymn. The head of the patient is then 
covered with a turban of -grass. This grass is not only 

connected by its name with the idea of loosening, but it is also a 
mythical home of lightning (Agrii), from which the patient is 
planning” to be released, lie then takes in his left hand (this is 
inauspi(Mou8) a sieve contaijjing parched grain (a symbol of the 
effect of the fever), and walks along, scattering the grain while 
ho recites the hymn. He continues to advance, carrying 
b) his left hand the sieve and the turban, in his right hand a ' 


bow-string and an axe. He is followed by the celebrant, and 
preceded by the latter’s assistant—a measure of precaution, 
when some manifestation of the disease occurs (so that the 
presence of the demon is assured), he lays down the sieve and 
the turban (the abode of the cause of the disease), and the pro¬ 
cession returns. On the way home he lays down the bow-string 
(to stop pursuit by the demon who has been exorcized). Ohi 
is blessed with the hymn and put up the patient’s nose, t'inally 
the priest mutters the hymn, while touching the patient’s head 
with a bamboo staff that has five joints (and seems to serve as a 
conductor of the magic potency). 

In a case of jaundice, the practitioner desires to banish the 
yellow colour to yellow objects, and to obtain for the patient a 
healthy redness, or, as the hymn puts it, ‘ to envelop him in 
every form and strength of the red cows.’ Hence he puls the 
hair of a red bull into water, blesses it with Atharv. i. 22, and 
gives it to the patient to sip. Then he pours water over the 
back of a red bull, and gives that to the patient to sip. An 
amulet, prepared from the part of a hide pierced by a peg, is 
tied on the patient while he is sitting on the hide of a red bull, 
and he is also given milk to drink. Next the patient is fed 
with a porridge mixed with yellow tunneric, and he is daubed 
with the rest of this porridge and with another porridge from 
which he has not eaten. He thus acquires aj ellow coating that 
can easily be removed. Certain yellow birds are then tied by 
their left legs to the foot of the couch, and the patient is washed 
so that the water will fall upon the birds (carrying the yellow 
coating of porri<lge with it). If these cry out, the patient must 
address them with the hymn. The patient is then given a por¬ 
ridge and told to step forth. Finally he is provided with an 
amulet of hairs taken from the breast of the red bull. 

Much simpler is a cure for fever by heating an axe while 
muttering Atharv. i. 25, plunging it in water, and injuring the 
water tims heated over the patient. I^eprosy may he cured in 
an equally simple fashion by rubbing the spot with cow-dung 
until it bleeds, and then painting it by rubbing in yellow turmeric, 
Kclipta proatrata, or indigo, blessed with Atharv. i. 23 and 24. 
Or a ceren)ony may be performed to the Maruts, in which all 
the ingredients are black. 

3. Statements relating to disease in other texts. 

—In the Kigveda the interest naturally eentre.s 
in the relation of the greater gods to disease. 
Among these Kudra may claim the first mention ; 
the twofold aspect of this god is well .summarized 
hy the author of viii. 29, a hrahmodya, or series of 
theological charades. Verse 5, to which the answer 
s ‘ Kudra,’ runs : ‘ One holds a sharp weapon in his 
land, is bright, potent, and has as liis remedy the 
yildm.' On the one hand, he is a malevolent deity 
armed with a ‘ cow-slaying,’ ‘ man-slaying’ missile, 
whose ill-will, if not deprecated, will bring injury 
an<l death to man and beast (cf. i. 114. 7, 8, ii. 33. 1, 
4-6, 11, 14, 15, iv. 3. 6, vi. 28. 7, x. 169. 1). These 
are but general statements of the as.soeiation of 
’tudra with disease which the Atharva (vi. 99, and 
lassages cited above) expresses in concrete form. 
)n the other hand, as the sender of disease, he is 
lest qualified to cure it, and hence he is styled (ii. 
33. 4) ‘ the most eminent of phy.sicians.’ His heal- 
,ng powers are mentioned with great frequency, as 
are also the choice and numerous remedies he holds 
n his hands. With them he is implore<l to remove 
lisease and make all sound, both man and beast. 
His distinctive remedy, the jaldsa, is shown by the 
Atharvan ritual to be cow-urine, tlie medicinal use 
i)f which goes back to Indo-Iranian times, as 
maeza is prescribed in the Avesta (cf. Klooinfield. 
Am. Jour. Phil. xii. 425-429). For these aspects of 
Kudra, cf. i. 43. 4, 114. 6, ii. 33. 2, 7, 12, 13. v. 42. II, 
33. 14, vi. 47. 3, vii. 35. 6, 46. 2, 3; Atliarv. ii. 27. 6. 

The A.svins are also divine physicians, but, unlike 
Kudra, they are invariably beneficent (cf. i. 34. 6, 
S9. 4, 157. 6, vii. 71. 2, viii. 9. 15, 18. 8, ‘22. 10, x. 
39. 5; Atharv. vii. 53. 1). What is most cliaracter* 
Stic of them is that, in addition to general invoca- 
ions of their healing aid, stories are frequently 
,old of their cures of particular individuals, 
which are not to lie explained as merely myths 
■elating to natural phenomena. They restored 
3iyavana to youth and its powers (i. 116. 10, 117. 13, 
18. 6, V. 74. 5, 75. 5, vii. 68. 6. 71. 5, x. 39. 4, 59. 1), 
and did the same for Kali (i. 112. 15, x. 39. 8) ; 
►robably also the gift of a husband to Gho^a 
i. 117. 7, X. 39. 3, 6, 40. 5) was preceded by a similar 
ejnvenescence. To Kjrasva they restored his 
lyesiglit (i. 116. 16, 117. 17-18); for Vif^{>ala they 
rovided an iron leg (i. 116. 15, 118. 8), to replace 
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the one she had lost in battle ; while ParAvrj was 
cured by them (i. 112. 8) both of blindness and of 
lameness. For the story of their cure, in con¬ 
junction with Sarasvati, of India, cf. below. The 
methods of their cures are not indicated, but 
rather have the air of the miraculous. It may be 
noted, however, that lioney is most closely con¬ 
nected with these gods (cf. Macdonell, Ved. 
Mythol.y 1897, p. 49), and also possesses medical 
elhciency (cf. above, including all cases of amulets). 

In still another way Varuna is brought into 
connexion with disease. Disease is the punish* 
ment of sin, and Varuna is the moral governor Kar 
i^ox^v. The connexion is particularly clear in 
i. 24. 9 : ‘ Thy remedies, O King, are a hundred, 
a thousand. Let thy good will be broad and deep. 
Drive into the distance Nirrti. Free us from the 
sin committed ’ (cf. also vi. 74 and x. 97). It may 
be taken as certain that the eflorts to escape the 
fetters of Varuna and the constantly recurring 
prayer for forgiveness of sin are not all ins[)ired by 
pure feelings of contiition and remorse, hut are in 
part at least due to the desire to escape the pay¬ 
ment of the wages of sin. The specific thing in 
connexion with Vanina’s relation to disease is the 
fact that he, as tlie lord of the waters, sends dropsy 
in punishment for sin, and especially falsehood. 
This idea, unmistakable in other texts, is probable 
for the Kigveda (cf. i. 24. 8, where Varuna is the 
‘ speaker away of the heart-piercing’ demon ; and 
Hulehrandt, Varuna xind Mitra^ 1877, p. 63fl‘.), 
though it is not so clear as to be i)eyond the possi¬ 
bility of denial (cf. Bergaigne, Religion xihliquey 
1878-83, iii. 155). 

The healing nower of the waters is also mentioned 
(juite frequently. Rigv. i. 23. 16-24 is devoted to 
their i»raise ; they are said to contain immortality 
and all remedies, and are besought to bestow their 
remedies and carry away sin (cf. also x. 9. 5-7, and 
note the frequency with which the waters appear 
in prayers for long life). In Rigv. vi. 50. 7 they 
are healing, and in x. 137. 6 they are healing and 
dispellers of disease. 

It would, however, be a njistake to Infer from such passages 
that the concept of the cause of disease is radically different in 
the RigA’cdii from what it is in the Atharva. The association 
\%nth the Ilak^s is clear in iii. 15. 1, vii. 1. 7, 8. 6, 38. 7, viii. 
35.16-18, ix. 85. 1, x. i)7. 6, 98. l‘i, 162. 1 ; furthermore, in x. 85. 31 
—a sUinzato be recited when the bridal party passes a cemetery 
—is to he recognized the ascription of disease to the influence of 
tlie spirits of the dead. It is for this reason that the sun-gods 
(i, .3.'). 9, 191. 8-9, X. 37. 3, lOi). 8) and Agni (i, 12. 7, l89. 3) and 
Bfhaspati (i. 1ft. 2, x. 98. 3) are dispellers of disease—they being 
the great demon-slaj era. The prayer for food that causes no 
disease (anamird if ah, iii. 22. 4, 62,14, x, 17. 8) may also he men¬ 
tioned here as based on the idea of the disease-demon entering 
a man with his food. The go<ldeHS Apva, a drastic embodiment 
of ‘ defecation from fear ' invoked in x. 103. 12, may be classed as 
a disease-demon (cf. Atharv. iii. 2. 6, ix, 8. 9). 

Medical charms are, of course, likely to call in 
the assistance of any and every god ; hut, apart 
from these, the explicit mention of healing in con¬ 
nexion with other deities than those mentioned 
is very sporadic, though doubtless it is conceived 
as included in a general fashion in their powers 
of giving long life and prosperity and of destroy¬ 
ing demons. I’he Adityas drive away disease 
(viii. 18. 10); Tndra cures Ajjala of skin disease 
and her fallicr of baldness (viii. 80 ; for the treat¬ 
ment of this legend in the Biahuiaiias, cf. Oertel, 
JAOS xviii. 261L) ; the Maruts, as children of 
Rudra, havepure, salutary, and hcneliccnt remedies 
(ii. 33. 13), which they are asked to bring from 
various places (viii. 20. 23 tf,, cf. also v. 53. 14) ; 
Vata gives remedies (i. 89. 4, x. 186. 1); for 
Soma, cf. i. 91. 12, iii. 62, 14, viii. 72. 17, 79. 2, 
ix. 97. 43, X. 25. 11 ; for Soma-Rudra, vi. 74 ; for 
V&8tosi)ati, vii. 54. 1, 55. 1 ; for the Dawns, x. 
35. 6 for the All-Gods, x. 63. 12 ; for Yama, x. 
14. 11; and the more general prayers for^healtji 
among other blessings, iii. 16. 3, 59. 3, x. 18. j, 37- 

'^Oh. IV.—dO 


The number of medical charms in the Rigveda 
is extremely limited. They are, however, of the 
same general type as the Atharvan charms, and 
most of them recur also in the latter collection. 

Uigv. i. 50. 11-13 is a prayer to Surya to destroy heart-disease 
and drop8>% upon which Atharv. i. 22 has drawn. Uigv. x. 137 
=Atharv. iv. 13 is a rather colourless panacea-hymn : the gods 
are to make alive again the man that has sinned ; oj)e wind 
shall blow' him a remedy, another shall blow away his disease ; 
the practitioner has come to the patient with weal and 
health, he has brought a remedy kindly and powerful, and is 
driving away the yakfina", the gods, the Maruts, and all 
creatures shall protect the sick man, that he may be free 
from disea^ ; the all-healing, disease-dispersing waters shall 
make for him a remedy ; the performer touches him with his 
two hands, which confer immunity from disease. Uigv. x. 161 
= Atharv. iii. 11 is a charm against ajndtayakpna, mJai/akfmcL 
and (jrdhi. The performer declares his power to bring back 
the patient even though he has gone into the presence o» 
Death and the lap of Nirj-ti. Comparable with this Is th* 
group of hymns Uigv, x. 67 00, the purpose of wliicdi is tc 
recall the mind w'herever it may have t;one. The closing verses 
are: * Here the mother, here the fatlier, here life has come 
This is thy refuge, come hither, O Suhandhu, enter in. As men 
bind a yoke with a rope that it may hold indeetl; so do ) 
hold for thee thy mind, that thou mayest live, mayest not die, 
mayest not he harmed. As the great mother (Karth) here 
supports these trees ; so do I hold, etc. From Ya)na, son ol 
Vivasvant, have I brriught hack the mind of Suhandhu, that 
thou mayest live, etc. Down blows the wind, down burns the 
fire, dow'n milks the cow, down shall go thy disease. This 
hand of ri.ine is rich in blessings, this hand richer still, this 
hand all healing, this rubs auspic iously.’ Suhandhu (‘good 
friend ’) need not have been originally a proper name, hut it was 
felt to be so at least as early as the time of the Br&hmapas, 

^ hich spin legends about his return to life. 

Rigv. X. 163 = Atharv. ii. 33 is a charm of another type : ‘ From 
thine eyes, thy nostrils, thine ears and chin, from thy brain, 
from thy tongue, 1 tear out the disease of thy head.’ The prac¬ 
titioner then proceeds to enumerate other parts of the body, 
(!on(duding, to guard against any possible omission, with the 
statement that ne tears the disease from the whole being of 
the patient. 

Rigv. vii. 50 is a erharm against poison—chiefly that of snakes 
—abotmding in obscure W’ords. Mitra-Varcir.ia are to give 
protection, Agni is to burn it away, the All-iJods are to 
drive it away, and the rivers are to bestow remedies for it. 
Rigv. i. 191 is a charm for the same purpose, hut more aggress¬ 
ive In Its efforts to secure its ends 'Jhe beings at which 
It is directed are styled the ‘ unseen,’ and seem to he chiefly 
scorpions and small venomous vermin ; but doubtless the 
imaginary worms (cf. above) were also in mind. They are 
adjured to perish, they have been made visible to all, hence 
harmless. Their lineage (curiously exalted ; Dyaus is their 
father, the Earth their tnother. Soma their brother, and 
Aditi their sister) is known, hence they must be ouiet. The 
sun grinds and burns them. The c onjurer has put their poison 
on the sun, their poisoii-bag on the house of the keeper of 
spirituous licjuor. The sun will not die, neither will their 
victims. Little birds and sparks of fire drink their poison 
without harm ; tw'onty-one peahens and seven unmarried 
sisters hancile it as if it were water; (a/ortio/-i) the conjurer 
(and his clients), who has grasped the name's of all ninety-nine 
plants that destroy poison, shall not be harmed. Finally, 
the conjurer, likening himself to the mongoose, which on 
coming clown from the mountains proclaimed the powerlessnesa 
of the scorpion’s poison, splits the creature with a rock, 
letting its poison flow to distant lands. 

The couplet Rigv. viii. 48. 4-5 seems to be a prayer to guard 
against any nauseating or diarrheetic effects of drinking sorna. 
Finally, in Rigv. 10. 97 we have the ofodhistuti, or praise of the 
curative power of plants. 

Mention of particular diseases is extremely 
rare in the Rigveda : 'yaksma (x. 85. 31, 97. 11-13, 
137. 4, 163. 1-6), with its compounds, ajhcita!'-, 
raja"- (x. 161. 1); \a-yalcsma (w. 49. 1) is merely 
disease in general] ; vandana (?) (vii. 50. 2) ; 
jaumlice and heart-disease (i. 50. 11-12) ; heart- 
disease (i. 24. 8) ; grdhi (x. 161. 1) ; allusion to 
pfstydmaya is made incidentally in a comparison 
(i. 105. 18). Extremely obscure are the epithets 
a^igmda and aHinlda, ajiplied to the waters and 
streams in vii. 50. 4 ; they seem to mean ‘ not 
causing the diseases Hpa and Hini,' of which no 
other mention is made. Sipivi^^a, however, occurs 
as the designation of an animal rendered unfit 
for saeritiec by skin disease (cf. J. Schwab, Dos* 
altind. Thieropfer, 1886, p. xviii), and as an cpitliet 
of Visnu {Kaii^itaki Brdh. iy. 2 ; SdDkhdyaxia SS. 
XV. 14. 4 ; and A. Weber, Uber die Kbnigsivcihe, 
den Rdjasilxja, Berlin, 1893, p. 125). Various 
l)odiIy defects are more frt'quently mentioned ; 
defects of sight seem especially feared (cf. andha. 
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anak^ay Mna^ mithudrk) ; defects of hearing {ha- 
dhiray abadhira); lameness {asreynan, h'ona) ; loss 
of virility (vadhri). 

It is neither possible nor desirable to treat at this 
len^h the whole of Vedic literature ; but, as the 
omissions are no less important than the state¬ 
ments, it seems best to limit the treatment to 
certain texts as representative of the Yajurveda, 
the Jirahmanas, and Upaiiisads. For the Yajur 
texts the Vdjasaneyi Saynhitd has been chosen. 

The whole system of sacrifice is an attempt to 
induce the i^ods to bestow prosperity, in which 
health is an important element. It is, however, a 
noteworthy fact that healtli is by no means so 
conspicuous an object of prayer as is wealth. 
Even when it is sought (cf. xxv. 14-23 =:Kigv. i. 89), 
it is in general terms, thus resembling the charms 
for long life [dynsydni) rather than the medical 
{bhdisajydni) charms. 

For such incidental prayers compare, in addition to prayers 
for strenjfth, lustre, vi(four, life of a hundred 3 ears, that occur 
poSfnm, such formal® as: iii. 17, ‘O A;^ni, thou art protector 
of bodies, protect my body. O Ajftii, thou art jriver of life, 
<jlve me life. O Agni, thou art giver of splendour, give me 
splendour. O Agni, what is wn;iLing in my body, that do 
thou All out for me ’; ix. ‘21, ‘ lity sacrifice may my life succeed, 
my vital breath, my siglit, my hearing, uiy back ' (fuller lists in 
xviii. ‘29, xxii, 33) ; xiv. i?, * Protect my life, my prdpa, my 
apana, my vyana, my sight, my hearing : enrich ray speech, 
quicken my mind, protect rny being.’ 

For other formul® of the same general type, cf. vii. 27, xv. 
7, xvii. 15, xviii. 2, 6, xxii. 23, xxiii. 18, xxxvi, 1, rxxix. 1, 3. 
Compare also such prayers for the senses as 1. 20, ‘Thee for 
sight (I take)’; ami ii. Ifi, ‘Thou art protector of sight, O 
Agni, protect iny sight.’ Numerous parallels from other texts 
may be found under the words chak>tu,'< and Arotra in the Vedic 
Concordance. More interesting are the verses xx, 6-9, con¬ 
taining benedictions on various parts of the body. In xx. 2« 
the blessed world is described as one ‘ where weaktjcss is not 
found,’ and in xii. 105 the speaker quits ‘ weakness, lack of 
strength, and sickness.’ 

The incidental statements of the relation of the 
gods to disease are on the plane of the Kigveda, and 
pe fre^uentlj repetitions of that text. Varniia 
in xxviii. 35 is .st\ded a healing seer (cf. viii. 23 ~ 
Rigv. i. 24. 8, and xviii. 49, xxi. 2=-. Rigv. i. 24. 11). 
For the healing power of the waters, cf. iv. 12, 
ix. 6, xviii. 35, xxxvi. 12 ; for Rrhaspati, iii. 29 = 
Rigv. i. 18, 2 ; for Savitar, xxxiv. 25 = Rigv. i. 
35. 9 ; for Agni, ii. 20, xv. 37, xvii. 15 ; for Asvins, 
xxvii. 9, xxviii. 7, 40, xxxiv. 47. Tvastar, the 
divine artifex, is more directly connected with the 
repair of the body than in the Rigveda (cf. ii. 24 = 
viii. 14=:Atharv. vi. 53. 3 and Vdj. Sam. xxxviii. 9). 

Of more interest are the collections of vuintras 
for ceremonies directly connected with di.'^easc. 
At the sfikanicdhay the third parvan of the 
sacrifice, occurs a pitryajiia after 
which are employed four verses (iii. 53-56) of 
one of the Subanahu-hymns (Rigv. x. 57. 3-6), to 
keep the spirits of those engaged in the sacrifice 
from following the pitfs on their return to the 
world of Yaina. Another portion of the same 
sacrifice is the 'I'raiyambakahoma to Rudra. The 
formulae are found in iii. 57-61 ; their purpose is 
to propitiate the god, and so induce him to pass 
to other peoples without harming the .sacrificers. 
Of similar nature is the ^atarudriyahoma at the 
agnichaya.na. The sixteenth book of the Vdj. Sam. 
is composed of its rnantras. The concept of 
Rudra is essentially the same as that of the 
Rigveda, thougli worked out in fuller detail. 

The Sdutrdmani is a sacrifice originally in¬ 
tended to expiate the sin of excessive ftoma- 
drinking, which leads to a drunken discharge of 
the sacred liquid. The heavenly prototype of 
this ceremony is the cure which the Asvins and 
8ara.svatl MTOUght upon Indra wlien he had been 
beguiled into .9?n77-drunkenness by the demon 
Numuci, For the details of this story, cf. Rlooni- 
field, JAOS XV. 143-163. The fonnuLx* em¬ 
ployed constitute books xix.-xxi. of Vdj. Sam. 

Of T»articular interest are: xix. 10, containing 


the name of the disease-demon ; xix. 80-95, the 
detailed account of Indra’s cure ; xix. 12, 16, 
XX. 3, 56 ff., 75 , 80, xxi. 13, 18, 29, references to 
the healing power of his physicians and their 
remedies ; xix. 55, 62 = Rigv. x. 15. 4, 6, prayers 
to the pitys for liealth. (For the ritual, cf. A. 
Weber, Vber die Kdniqsweihty den Kdjasuyay pp. 
92-106, and A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, 
1897, p. 159.) 

Anatomically interesting are the lists of various 
parts of the body : xix. 81-93, xx. 6-9, xxv. 1-9 
(parts of the horse), xxxi. 10-13, xxxix. 8-10, 
and the statements relative to conception and 
birth (xix. 76). The theory of the vital breaths 
now begins to become prominent; but the whole 
of this question must be dismissed with a refer¬ 
ence to A. H. Ewing, ‘The Hindu Conception 
of the b'unctions of Breath,’ JAOS xxii. 249-308. 

Of names of disease few occur : yaJe^ma is 
di.sease in general (cf. the coupling of ayaksma 
anamivay i. 1, iv. 12, xviii. 6, and the mention 
of the hundred yahftnaSy xii. 97). This disease 
is also mentionea in the osadhlstnti (xii. 7511’. = 
Rigv. x. 97). Its last verse (xii. 97) is, however 

{ peculiar to the version of Vdj. Sam.^ and mentions 
)aldsaynpacit ( = Atharv. aparhit), ar^as (hiemor 
rhoids), and pdkdru {of uncertain meaning). Apvd 
occurs in xvii. 44 = Rigv. x. 103. 12, y/hWe Vi,pirhiJed 
(xix. 10) is an equally vivid name (‘ she that makes 
go in all directions") for the demon to whom are 
ascribed the nauseating and diarrhcetic efiects of 
debauch. Heart-disease is mentioned in viii, 23- 
Rigv. i. 24. 8 ; diseases of the eye, arm an ^ in xx> 

11 ; skin-disease in xxx. 20; leprosy in xxx. 17, 
21 ; various deformities in xxx. 10, 21, 22. 

Bhysicians are recognize<l as constituting a pro¬ 
fession (xxx. 10). An amnlet is used ny the 
Divine pliysicians (xix. 80) for tlm cure of Indra. 
Finally, iv. 3 is a formula addressed to ointment 
from Mt. Trikakud ; ‘Thou art the eye of Vrtra 
(for mythology, cf. Bloomfield, ‘The Myth of the 
Heavenly Eye-hall,’/17>i. Jour. Phil. xvii. 399-408), 
thou art tlie giver of sight, give me sight.’ 

In the Aitareya Brdhmana there is very little 
material l)earing on the subject. Incidental allu¬ 
sions to various parts of the body occur, among 
which may be noted the distinction between the 
senses of taste, sight, and smell, and their organs 
(v. 22). The ])rocesses of procreation and birth 
are also fiefpiently alluded to in the effort to 
produce a mystical body for the sacrificer. There 
18 likewise a great deal of talk alx)ut the ‘ vital 
breaths’—the way in which they maybe estab¬ 
lished in the sacrificer, or may be cut short. 
The same is true of the various senses and the 
power of virility ; and there is the ccmstantly 
recurring effort to secure vigour, splendour, sharp- 
ne.ss of sen.se, and the full term of life. 

AH of tills is too general to be of interest in the 
present connexion. More concrete are i. 18, 
where the AAvins are said to be the physicians of 
the ^ods; v. 34, where the Brahman priest is the 
physician of the sacrifice. Freedom from disease 
IS expressly sought in viii. 10 and 11 ; the healing 
power of herbs is recognized in general in iii. 40, 
and in particular that of collyrium for the eye 
in i. 3. That disease may be produced by a curse 
is seen in v. 1 (deformity) and vi. 33 (leprosy). 
Madness is alluded to in vi. 33, and in v. 29 there 
is mention of a girl possessed by a gandharvn. 
Vanina’s fetters, as productive of dropsy in punish- 
rpent for a broken vow, li'nire in the story of 
Sunahsepa (vii. 15 and 16). The origin of certain 
deformitie.s is explained mythically in ii. 8. The 
closest approach to a cure for disea.se is found 
in iii. 19, where is imparted the knowledge that 
will enable one to preserve his sight to old age. 

In i. 25 is explainetf the way in which the Hotar 
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may cause the sacrificer to suffer from rdjnyaksvm, 
which here seems to mean some (scrofulous) disease 
of the neck. 

An examination of the Bfliaddranyaka and 
Chhdndogya Upaniqads shows that the chief in¬ 
terest of these texts in this connexion lies in their 
anatomical statements. Hesides more isolated in¬ 
stances that occur passim may he noted the list 
of the parts of the horse (llrh. i. 1. 1); of the 
human body (ii. 4. 11); and the elaborate com¬ 
parison of man with a tree (iii. 9. 28). There 
are also statements about the heart and its veins 
(Brh. ii. 1. 19, iv. 2. 3, 3. 20; Chhand. viii. 6. 1 
and 6) ; the structure of the eye (Brh. ii. 2. 3); 
the disposition of food in the boay (Chhand. vi. 5); 
the process of sleep and dreams (Brh. ii. 1. 16ff., 
iv. 3. 7 ff.; Chhand. iv. 3. 3); and the process 
of death (Brh. iii. 2. 11 ff.). All these state¬ 
ments are, however, connected with the theory 
of the ‘ vital breaths,* and appear to be entirely 
speculative. 

With rej^ard to the ori^dn of disease may be 
noted the power of a curse to produce bodily 
ailments implied in the threat, ‘ thy head shall 
burst’ (Brh. iii. 7. 1, 9. 26; ChhAnd. i. 8. 8); the 
statement (Brh. iv. 3. 15) that the evil caused 
by waking a man while his si)irit is abroad in 
dreams is hard to cure; and the mention (Brh. 
iii. 3, 1, 7. 1) of women possessed by gandharvas. 
Sickness is incidentally mentioned (Brh. iv. 3. 36, 
V. 11. 1; Chhand. iv. 10. 3, vi. 15. 1, vii. 26. 2, 
riii. 4. 2, 6. 4). The itch {pdman) is the only 
disease specilically mentioned ; and llaikva’s 
scratching it off under a cart (Chhand. iv. 1. 8) is 
probably a method of cure to be associated with 
the cases of transference cited above. 

The full term of life is often promised as a 
reward for certain knowledge (Brh. i. 2. 7, ii. 1. 
Ilf.; Chhand. ii. llff, iv. 1 Iff.); an dyusya^ 
ceremony is also mentioned (Brh. vi. 4. 25). In 
(.'lihand. iii. 16 are contained directions for the 
cure of any disease, by following which one may 
live 116 years. 

A number of factors combine to prevent diseases 
and their treatment from figuring to a great 
extent in the ^rauta ritual. All connected with 
the sacrifice must be in good health : an animal 
victim must be free from Idernishes, among which 
certain diseases (cf. J. Schwab, Das nltindische 
Thieropfer, p. xviii) are included. If, after the 
selection of the hor.se for the A^vamedha {q,v.)y 
diseases develop in it during the year that must 
elapse before its sacrifice, an expiatory sacrifice is 
required, whidi varies (cf. A. Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
lltteratury p. 150) according to the disease. Bodily 
ailments are also suflicicnt to prevent a priest from 
being chosen to officiate at a sacrifice (cf. A. 
Weber, Indisrhe Studie7i, 1868, x. 145 ff. ); and it is 
expressly stated {Akvaldyana Grhya Sutra i. 23. 
20) that the priest must" refuse to officiate for a 
yajavidna who is suflering from a disease. Under 
these circumstances it is but natural that the 
possibility of sickness should receive scant con¬ 
sideration except in so far as it is subsumed under 
prayers for long life and the exorcism of demons. 
This tendency must have been helped by the 
popular origin of the medical charms. In spite 
of this origin, they passed, as did everything, under 
the influence of the priesthood ; but in the main 
they were more adapted to incorporation in the 
simpler form of the Gj'hya rites, which presented 
the further advantage of not bringing the diseased 
{i.e. demon-possessed) person into a contact with 
the priests that might prove dangerous for them. 
Exceptional situations, of course, occur: soma- 
drunkenness is a sacrificial sin, and must be healed 
by a sacrifice; or, as at the pindapitryajnay the 
lives of the participants may Be exposed to special 


dangers against which precautions must be taken. 
But an examination of some of the Srftuta rites 
will show (cf. what was said of the mantras of the 
Vdjasaneyi Sa/hhitd above) that these are primarily 
concerned with the securing of wealth, progeny, 
and triumiih over enemies, much more tlian with 
health, excejit as it is implied in prayers for pro¬ 
tection and long life couched in the most general 
terms. Secondarily, however, tlie sacrifice may 
be adapted to the securing of various desires. 
Among these the cure of disease figures to a 
greater extent, though still overshadowed by other 
wishes. 

In the ritual of the New and Full Moon sacrifice 
(cf. A. Hillebrandt, Das altind. Neu~ und Voll- 
mondsopftry Jena, 1880) there is no allusion to the 
subject. In the animal sacrifice it may be noted 
that among the wishes that determine the choice 
of the tree for the yupa. there is none closer to our 
purpose (cf. SchwaB, op. cit. pi. 2) than vlryakdrna 
and chaksuskmna (cf. also the wishes that determine 
the length of the piost in Satapatha BrOfnnanay xi. 
4. 7. 1, and Taittiriya Samhitd vi. 3. 3. 5-6). At 
the mdrjana (purification) is employed (cf. p. 122) a 
verse which has its }»arallel in a remedial charm 
(Atharv. vi. 96. 2). The connexion between the 
two uses is due to the connexion between sin and 
disease. There is a colourless prayer for long life 
at tiie offering of prsaiicijya to Vanaspati (cf. p. 
147), ami the prayer after the last upaydja (p. 155) 
to the waters ancl plants is for spirit in one’s heart, 
a .soft skin, a son, and a grandson. The prayer to 
Vanina at the hiding of the spit (p. 162) is found 
akso in a cure for drop>sy (Atharv. vii. 93. 2), and 
the place required is somewhat similar in both 
rituals. The final worship of the ynpa (p. 164) 
also contains a prayer for long life. This sacrifice, 
however, possesses greater interest for aiintomy on 
account of the details incidental to the cutting up 
of the animal (cf. p. 126 ffi). 

At the jnudapitryajrm prayers for long life also 
occur (cf. W. Caiand, Altindischer Ahncnculty 
Leyden, 1893, pp. 7 an<l 10). More interesting are 
the attempts to call back the spirit after its com¬ 
munion with the vKtnes (cf. above, and (>aland, 
>]). Ilf., 178 if., 243, and the statements that the 
cavings of this oflering have medicinal effect, 
p. 191). 

Of sowa-sacrifices, the most interesting, the 
Sduird'fnaniy has been treated above. The Raja- 
.silya contains, among its preparatory ceremonies, 
a number that served originally for the cure of 
di.sea.ses, which A. ^Yebe^ (IJber die Kbnigsweihey 
den Rdjasnyay p. 5) rightly takes as an indication 
of the fact that this sacrifice has been built up 
on the basis of simpler popular practices. Thus 
Maitrdtjaiil Samhitd iv. 3. 1 has a ciuemony against 
ksetriyay including a sacrifice upon an ant-hill. 
Kdtydyana ^S xv. 1. 23 stat-es tliat the pafirha- 
vdtiya' is a cure for disease, and xv. 3. 39 that 
the charn for Soma-Rudra is a cure for, leprosy. 
Prayers for long life are found (Kdt. SS xv. 5. 
22 ; cf. iSaf. Brdh. v. 4. I. 1), also at anointing of 
kings (Weber, p.49), and while touching a gold piece 
w’orth 100 ra^tikd (Kelt. SS xv. 6. 32). The recita¬ 
tion of the Sunahsepa-legend also forms part of 
this ceremony (cf. Weber, p. 49 ff.), for the purpose 
of releasing the king from the fetters of Varuna. 
The beating of the king mav originally have been 
exorcistic, as he is assured that the beating leads 
him beyond death. At the pin-usamcdh/i also a 
portion of the ceremony is {&dhkhdyana SS xvi. 
13. 3) or may be ( Vaitdna xxxviii. 1) devoted to 
the cure of the yajamdna. 

By certain modifications a Sraufa sacrifice may 
be employed for the attainment of a special 
wish. The parallelism of these kdmyestayah w ith 
Atharvan charms has been pointed out by Caiand 
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{Altindisches Zauberritual, AinstordaTii, 1900, p. 
viii). An idea of the ran^t* of tlie wislies sou^^lil 
may be obtained from such lists as Kanfitak\ 
Brdhnuina iv. containin^^ twelve modifications oi 
the New and Full Moon Sacrifice, of which none if 
intended for the tmre of disease ; or the nnicl 
longer list of Taittirlya Sainhitcl ii. 1. 1. I-ii. 4. 14 
5. In this are included sacrifKies for one ‘long ill 
{jpogntmtydrin) that will make him live ‘even il 
his spirit is gone ’ (ii. 1.1.3 ; 2. 7 ; 9. 3 [release froir 
Vanina’s fetter]; ii. 4. 2; 10. 4; 3. 11. 1, cf. also 
iii. 4. 9. 3); for one ‘seized by Varuna^ or for 
release from Varuna’s fetter (ii. 1. 2. 1 ; 2. 5. 1 : 
3. 12. 1 ; 13. 1); for one who wishes to live hb 
full term of life (ii. 2. 3. 2) ; for one who fears 
death (ii. 3. 2. 1); or in case cattle or men are 
^^ybig (ii. 2. ‘2. 3) ; for one wisliing virility (ii. 3. 
7. 2) or power of his senses (ii. 1. 6. 2; 2. 5. 4; 
3. 7. 2); for one wishing sight (ii. 2. 4. 3 ; 9. 3; 
3. 8. 1 [even though blind he sees]); for one in fear 
of impotence (ii. 3. 3. 4); for one in fear of skin- 
disease (ii. 1. 4. 3; 2. 10. 2); for one who vomits 
so?na (ii. 3. 2. 6); for one whose ‘mind is slain, 
who is an evil to himself’ (ii. 2. 8. 3 [for insanity, 
cf. also iii. 4. 8. 4]); for one who has lieen sufi'er- 
ing long from an unknown disea.se [cf. ajndt>i- 
i/fiLp))n above] (ii. 1. 6. 5); for one suffering from 
pdpayak^nia (ii. 3. 5, containing the mythical 
account of the origin of papaynksma^ rdjaipiksma^ 
and jdyenya [cf. ii. 5. 6. 4], and tlie statement that 
for this purpose tlie sacriiice must be offered at the 
new moon in order that the sacrificer may fill out 
with it). 

In the G 7 *Aya-rites the phenomena of disease 
appear more irequently, though still treated in 
a general fjvshion which contrasts unfavourably 
with the details of the Atharva. Sickness is a 
sufficient excuse for sleep at sunrise or sunset 
[A^valdyann GS iii. 7. 1-2), and disqualifies a 
yajamdivt {ih. i. 23. 20) ; bodily pain also stops 
the recitation of the Veda {l^dhkhdyana GS iv. 7. 
38). At the ypanayami, Agni is invoked as the 
physician and maker of remedies {Hira?iyakc.{in 
GS i. 2. 18, cf. Atharv. v. 29. 1). At the Sraddha 
also prayers for long life are emploj^ed (cf. Caland, 
pp. 26 and 43), and, according to HiranyakeJin 
li. 12. 9, the sacrificer, if over fifty, offers to the 
pitfs some of his hair, witii the reijnest that they 
take nothing more. The reason is that he feels he 
is now on the down grade an<i desires to prolong 
his life as much as possible (other interpretations in 
(]a^and, p. 177). The prevention of disease and 
sorcery may also be attained, according to Gobhila 
GS iv. 6. 2, by the daily repetition of a formula. 
Tne^ A^'ayana also, esjiecially in its presentation 
in Sdii%hdyana GS iii. 8, seems to be a rite to 
render the new food fit for use by driving out any 
demons that may be lurking in it (cf. the Agrayana 
Kamyesti for an annddyakdma in Kausdetki 
Brdhrnana iv. 12). As a panacea ^dhkhdyana GS 
V. 6. 1-2 prescribes an oblation of rice-grains and 
gavedhukd-grms {Coix barbata) with Rigv. i. 114; 
similarly Ahml. GS iii. 6. 3-4 six oblations of 
boiled rice with Rigv. x. 161 (cf. the directions for 
protection of the embryo in &dnkh. GS i. 21). 
Anotlier way of securing health {Asval. GS\y. 1. 1) 
is for an dhitdyni to leave the village when he is 
sick ; the sacred fires will desire to return, and 
will conseipiently grant him health. This is 
clearly an adaptation of a popular practice. 

Of special diseases : Pdraskara GS iii. 6 contains 
an interesting cure of headache by rubbing, while 
reciting a verse parallel with Rigv. x. 163. 1 = 
Atharv. ii. 33. 1. This verse is also employed at 
/\}mstambiya GS iii. 9. 10 for the rubbing of a sick 
woman witli lotus leaves and roots. When the pain 
is confined to one side of the head, a different formula 
is used, the wording of which suggests the a.scrip- 


tion of the pain to worms. An elaborate cure for 
ejiilepsy, conceived as due to the attack of a dog- 
demon upon a child, is described [HiranyakeHn GS 
ii. 2. 7. 1; Ap. GS vii. 18. 1 ; Paras. GS i. 16 24). 
With it may be compared the exorcism ot the 
Vinayaka in Mdnaxni GS ii. 14, giving many details 
of the symptoms (including dreams) and of the cure. 
An attempt to secure a child froni all diseases 
{ksdriya is particularly mentioned) is found at the 
rnedhdjanana {11 ir. GS ii. 3. 10; Ap. GS vi. 15. 4), 
For snake bites, cf. Khddira GS iv. 4. 1 = Gobh, GS 
iv. 9. 16 ; the ceremony consists merely in sprinkling 
with w ater while muttering a verse. Worms are 
similarly treated in Kh. GS iv. 4. 'i = Gobh. GSiv. 
9. 19, while the following siitras provide^for their 
treatment in cows ; cf. also Taittirlya Aranyaka 
iv. 36^ 1 ; Ap. SS xv. 19. 5. Other cures for cattle 
are Akval. GS iv. 8. 40 (the cows are led through 
the smoke of a fire in which an oblation has been 
made ; cf. llir. GS ii. 3. 8. 10, and Kh. GS iv. 3. 13). 

I’ho lUgtndhdna deals frcipiently in cures for 
diseases, but not in a way to call for special com 
ment (cf. i. 2. 5; 17. 8; 17. 9; 18. 4; 19. 1; 19. 

3; 20. 3 ; 23. 7 ; 24. 3 ; 25. 5 ; 27. 1 ; 28. 4 ; 29. 2 ; 
30. 4-31. 2 ; ii. 1. 3; 20. 3 ; ‘25. 10, 11 ; 26. 3; 33. 
1-3 ; 34. 5 ; iii. 3. 2 ; 7. 6 ; 11. 3; 18. 5 ; iv. 1. 1-3 ; 
9. 4-7 ; 16. 1 ; 19. 3-5). 

The Sdmavidhdna Brdhmana has among its 
kdmydni i\ series of ceremonies of interest: when 
the children of one’s wife die young (ii. 2. 1 ; 
:he ceremony is described in art. Charms and 
4MULKTS [Vedic]); when one is .seized by a demon 
ii. 2. 2); for any disease (ii. 2. 3); in case of pain 
n a limb (ii. 3. 1, 2); for protection from snakes 
ii. 3. 3). 

LiTBRATirRK.— In addition to the vvork.H cited, cf. P. Cordier, 
Etude mtr la mhlecine hindcnie, Pari.s, 1894 (additional paflRag;e8 
>oin Upani^adn); V. Heniy, La Ma>ne dans VInde antique^ 
f^aris, 1904, pp. 178 - 20 .'); W. Caland, Altindisches Za^wer- 
ritual: Probe einer Llebersetzung der unchtigsten Theile des 
KauUka Sutra, Ainsterdani, 1!)0(), pp. 67-1 ()7 ; M. Bloomfield, 
'Hyinnaof the Atharva-veda,’ SJtE, vol. xlii. pp. 1-48 and rotn- 
mentary thereto, also ‘The Atharva-veda, ’in GJAP ii. 1, B, 
^trasshurg, 1899, pp. 58-69 (with copious references to the earlier 
works on the suoject). Since the writing of this article, the 
kamyd istayali have received a full treatment in W. Caland, 
Allindische Zanherei: Darstellung der altmd. ‘ Wiinschopfer,' 
Amsterdam, 1908. G. M. ROLLING. 

DISGUST is primarily a feeling in regard to 
he physically repulsive, and is therefore accom- 
lanied by actual or reproduced organic sensations, 
n ‘ moral ’ disgu.st, these sensations are suggested 
>y analogy. The emotion of repugnance, which 
a,ppears in disgust, abhorrence, detestation, and 
liorror, is a particular feeling-attitude,' or disposi¬ 
tion of the self, towards an oojcct which stands in 
X special relation to the nature of the individual. 
Tlie object which arouses the emotion is not the 
hostile Jis such, or the merely harmful; it is the 
unnatural — that wdiich involves a perversion of 
lature. In other words, it is at variance w ith that 
uimary fitness of things which is ba.sed on the 
iHsential nature of things. This is evident in the 
ase of the morally repulsive. The abnormal pro- 
ninence of the animal nature, desires which lead 
\>o misuse of functions, desires of any kind raised to 
an unuatural pitch, all arouse the emotion of re- 
lugnance. The same principle is at work when 
nerely physical objects are concerned. Objects of 
Ills kind are ‘ natural ’ in their proper place, but 
hey may be misplaced. This is the rationale of 
all physical repugnance. The characteristic ex- 
iression of this emotion in conduct is the avoidance 
•f all relations with the repugnant object. It thus 
lerves to protect, not so much the life of the indi- 
idual, as his distinctive nature. 

Litrraturb.—C. Darwin, Expression of the Emotions, Lond. 
872, ch. xi.; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the Emotions, Eng. 

;r. do. 1897, pt. ir. ch. i. D. IRONS. 

1 D. Irons, The Psychology of Ethics, Edin. and Ix)nd. 1903, ch. L 
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DISSENT,—See Nonconformity. 

DISTRIBUTION (of income).'—By the eco¬ 
nomic theory of distribution is meant the doctrine 
of the manner in which the products of industry 
are distributed among the factors producing them, 
viz. land, capital, labour, and enterprise. 

I, The manner in which the distribution is 
made.—The products are distributed to the pro¬ 
ducing agents by one of them, viz. the employer, 
who takes the risk of the market, and, according 
to the price that he expects, guarantees their 
shares to the other agents as wages, interest, and 
rent. He gets his own share, viz. profit, as residu¬ 
ary legatee of the price. It is thus the price of 
commodities that pays all the shares. Tne price 
of a thing may be twopence or ten pounds ; it pays 
for the whole past history of the thing as a com¬ 
modity, from the landowner and the producer of 
the raw material in it, the capitalist or employer 
who took the risk of having it made, on through 
the course of its making and carriage, of commer¬ 
cial dealings with it, and shopkeeping, till it finally 
secures its twopence or ten pounds, and out of that 
pays them all. Thus a great many people have a 
cut even out of the twopence, and it may seem 
that some of them might be dispensed with ; the 
money-lenders, [)erhaps, and the traders or middle¬ 
men, who have been called robbers and parasites 
on the ‘real’ producers. But the only share that 
any one takes is what he gets from a buyer who 
has need of his services ; for the normal price of a 
commodity only pays those means of [»roducing it 
which are necessary, and for which the spur of 
competition can find, no better alternative. 

The system is comparatively recent. Formerly 
the consumer was the sole or tne chief employer of 
lalxnir ,* tliere were few entrepreneurs. The present 
is called the ‘capitalistic’ system, not so much 
because capital has grown so huge and efficient, 
as becau.se it is directed by an employing class. 
Real cai)ital consists of all the fixed capital used 
in production and of the circulating capital, viz. 
raw' materials and the real wages of lal>our. But 
nominal capital—money in the wide .sen.se—is not 
merely the measure of real wealth. It has become 
the pivot on which the whole industrial system is 
swung, and the means by which capitalism is car¬ 
ried out; for it enables the em[)loyer to turn the 
forces of nature, labour, and real capital in one 
direction or another. 

This w’as barely appreciated by the earlier wTiters 
on distribution ; it was hardly time. In simplify¬ 
ing or generalizing their problems, as every science 
must, they supposed primitive conditions, and stated 
laws true enough in their way, but apt to mislead 
when applied to more complex conditions. The 
notorious examide was the ‘wages-fund’ theory, 
which assumed that at any time there is a defi¬ 
nite amount of capital in a country, and that the 
country must wait for the next harvest or so before 
addition could be made to the stock, especially to 
the stock of its circulating capital. That ajssump- 
tion is too remote from present conditions to be of 
use, and the problem is now 8imi)lified by making 
the opposite as.suinption. The nation is taken not 
as a lone island, but as part of the world, and the 
national income is taken as produced, distributed, 
exchanged, and consumed every day. Into this 
very fluid stream comes the employer to direct its 
course. His action is determined by the price that 
he expects, and it is distributed through nim. He 
guarantees the other agents their shares, and takes 
the rest ; he buys them out. If he is a contractor, 
he knows the price he will get, and what he can 
att’ord to pay the other agents. Or he may imder- 
take the further risk of not knowing the price he 
* For Dittribution of wealth, see art. Wealth. 


will get; he may place an order for goods in view 
of a aemand that he hopes to find or create. Or, 
e.^., as a mining company, he may have to speculate 
at greater risk. His profit may be large, or it may 
be less than nothing, according to the price that he 
actually gets to cover his output. 

The employing function is very often associated 
with one or more of the others in the same j)erson, 
or in a company, as when a lender, or a landowner, 
has to take part of the business risk, or w hen an 
employer uses his own capital and land, or is his 
own manufacturer, manager, or workman. But 
the functions are distinct, and receive much the 
same shares on the average as when they are exer¬ 
cised by ditterent persons. 

It is enough merely to mention that commodi¬ 
ties w'hich form the real national dividend are ulti¬ 
mately distributed not merely to their producers, 
but, through their producers, as payment for all 
kinds of services—from professional to domestic; 
and that, to provide a fund for the variety of 
)ubli(; service.*^, all shares are more or less tapped 
>y taxation. 

2. The shares.—In dealing with the relative 
amounts that go to the four factors in production, 
one course is to treat rent, interest, and wages as 
)rice.s, and to follow out the consi<leration that, 
ike all prices, they are determined by this, that 
each has a marginal (quantity and quality which it 
just j)ays the employer to buy. llie margins are 
not independent of one another, since the em¬ 
ployer may substitute machinery for labour, one 
Kind of labour for another, a cheap site requiring 
much capital for a dear one requiring less. And 
he expects a certain margin of [>rolit for his own 
enterprise, short of which lie w'ould prefer to join 
the ranks of the employed. But, as data for an 
ethical judgment of the system, it is better to 
regard tne shares more directly. 

{a) The share to land or nature .—Economic 
rent comes out of the price of a commodity in re¬ 
spect of the superiority of the soil and site con¬ 
cerned in its production. The growing demand 
for food and raw material, houses and factories, 
requires the use of inferior natural conditions; 
resort is had to inferior lands and site.s, and more 
capital and labour are put into those already occu¬ 
pied, though the return per unit is less. Since it 
must pay to use the inferior conditions, it more 
than pays now to use the better. The surplus is 
rent, lienee it does not need a system of landlord 
and tenant in order that there should be rent. 
When a farm is cultivated by its owner, it earns 
the same economic rent as if he had let it, for its 
produce brings the same price. 

In respect of the amount that goes as rent, it is 
best, and it is the practice, to begin by regarding 
a farm or a town-block as having a value estimated 
from its selling price, or from its earnings capital¬ 
ized. Thus the earnings are all profit and interest on 
the selling price ; rent is not something additional, 
it is contained in the profit and interest. To separ¬ 
ate it out is to make a fre.sh analysis, tracing now 
the stock to its origin, and distingui.shing the part 
that is not due to the owner’s capital and labour. 
Besides ‘ the natural and indestructible powers of 
the soil ’ and the suitability of the site, this part 
includes the improvements, e.g, road and rail, that 
are due to the capital of others. Some {e.g, Pierson, 
Princ. of Econ.y London, 1902, vol. i. ch. 2) include 
as yielding rent, and not interest and profit, all 
advantages that ai*e due to capital permanently 
sunk in the land. But theoretically it is better, 
and for the purpo.se of special taxation it is usually 
the intention, to distinguish the advantages of land 
and site that are due to nature or to the expendi¬ 
ture of others, and not due to the expenditure of 
owners present or past. For urban lands it is 
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thought that from about 25 to 40 per cent of their 
annual value is rent, the liigher figure being the 
estimate for London. Of the annual value of agri 
cultural land in England, probably 23 per cent is 
pure rent (R. J. Thompson, Journ. Hoy. Stat. Soc. 
1907, p. 610). 

{b) The .sh^tre to capital .—This must not only 
make good the capital that is consumed in pro¬ 
ducing the commodity, but pay interest on it as 
well. And it i.s the .same with interest a.s with 
rent; capital need not be lent in order to earn 
interest. I f the owners of real capital use it them 
selves, and use it equally well, it earns much tin 
same interest as when the capital is borrowed, for 
its products get much the .same price. A macliine 
or other piece of real capital pays its costs out of 
its products ; and, if it could produce tiiem all at 
once, there would be no interest, for the price got 
for tliem in respect of the machine wouhl just cover 
the cost of the machine. Rut to do its work the 
machine needs time. This involves other costs, 
t.g. repairs, insurance, and tiie risk of becoming 
obsolete ; and these must be covered by the price 
of the products. Rut also the mere time mu.st be 
paid for, and, the more time that is needed, the more 
the produce must pay. Interest is, therefore, a rate 
on the capital per unit of time ; and it is paid be¬ 
cause the time is necessary, like the power that 
works the machine, or like the need for repairs. 
One machine or proce.ss would be able to displace 
another equally economical in all other respects, if 
it made an economy merely in time. From this 
case of a machine and its working we may general¬ 
ize regarding tlie interest on all capital, commercial 
as well as industrial, that claims a share in tlie 
national dividend ; for the bulk of loanable capital 
is employed in the purclia.se and working of real 
capital. Interest, then, is the share of the price of 
commodities that goes to capital on account of the 
time that the capital needs to get its products and 
have them sold. The interest on capital that is 
borrowed, not for production but for consumption 
{t.g. a dwelling-house or a war-loan), does not con¬ 
cern us; it i.s not an additional claim to a share in 
the distribution of the dividend, but merely the 
exchange of one person's present claim for an¬ 
other’s in the future that suits him better. It may 
be observed, liowever, that the rate of wuch intere.st 
follows the rate on productive capital, so far as it is 
pure interest, and not also a premium on the risk 
of loss, or an extortion from folly or distress. 

It was a mistake to suppose that there must be 
a minimum rate of interest, below which the in¬ 
crease of capital would be checked, and the rate 
correct itseli; for with the diffusion of wealth come 
nidence and the joy of po8.se.ssion. On the other 
and, to prophesy that the rate must decline is 
hazardous, con.sidering the demands for capital that 
may arise at any time to meet the increasing supply 
of it. Rut a normal rate over long periods it is 
quite possible to distinguish ; and it i.s important 
to do so, in order to separate pure interest from 
the employer’s share, from rent, and from gains 
and losses that are due to a rise or fall in the value 
of the capital itself. Tlie distinction from the 
employer’s share is already obvious, but to separate 
it from the other two we have to regard interest 
as a rate not on what the capital may have cost 
originally, but on its selling value. Tlien we can 
say that all capital, so far as it is used as capital, 
earns interest, and that competition keeps interest 
at a normal rate for different kinds of stock. This 
rate is tliat at which capital remains in the in¬ 
dustry ; rates are above and below the normal, 
and indicate the employer’s profit and loss, when 
they tend to increase or diminisli the supply of 
that kind of capital. When an owner or a valuator 
finds tiie average interest in a stock to be over or 


under the normal, he writes the capital value up 
or down to a figure at which the capital earns the 
normal rate for that kind of stock. Similarly with 
government and other stocks ; it is the interest 
that is regarded as constant, and the owner’s 
capital that is written up or down. The more a 
stock is an investment stock, the more this is ap¬ 
parent, and it is really the same with stocks that 
are more speculative. The interest on first-class 
securities is taken as the minimum of the normal 
rate. The minimum varies with the demand for 
such securities and their supply, and for different 
lengths of credit. Rut the average interest on 
loans for three months on the.se securities is con¬ 
veniently regarded as tlie rate of pure interest, 
liecause all factors are eliminated but time. From 
1844 to 1900 the average rate of the Rank of Eng¬ 
land was £3, l*2s. per cent, and the market rate 
al)out 10s. less (Palgrave, Banh Rate and the Money 
Markety London, 1903). 

(c) J'he share to lahonr .—The rest of the product 
goes to the living factors. T’he relative amount of 
it cannot be estimated witliout an adequate census 
of production, and, in particular, because the esti¬ 
mation of interest has to be made on the earning 
capacity of capital, and not on its cost. Rut tlie 
earning capacity of the living factors may be taken 
to be about five times that of land and capital to¬ 
gether (Nicholson, Strikes and Social ProbleaiSy 
Lond. 1896, v. and vi.). The struggle between lalxjur 
and capital does not lie here, however; a le.ss figure 
nee<i not iniply any loss to labour, for the substitu¬ 
tion of machinery for labour is to the ultimate 
advantage of the latter. The struggle is not of 
labour against rent and interest, for we have seen 
how these are already fixed and inevitable, but for 
the divi.sion of tlie share that goes to the living 
factors. Most directly it is between the share to 
the labour or enterprise of the employer, and the 
shares to the labour of all kinds that he liires. 

The hired labour may be manual or mental, in¬ 
dustrial or commercial, the labour of workman, 
clerk, or manager. And it is not of theoretical 
importance whether the loages are paid weekly or 
as salaries ; for whether the employer pays before 
selling the product is immaterial, the essential 
thing being tliat the share is made a fixed cost, 
independent of the busine.ss risk. Rut, while it is 
the struggle between employer and employed that 
is most in evidence, the real struggle is deeper. 
As in all buying and selling we see competition in 
the higgling between buyer and seller, but behind, 
and entirely determining the average price, there 
is the more vital struggle of buyer with buyer and 
seller with seller, so it is in the labour market. 
This was wrongly expressed in the ‘ wages-fund ’ 
theory, which required a rise in the wages of one 
class of labour to be met by a fall in wages else¬ 
where. The theory was right in holding that the 
action both of the buyer and of the seller of labour 
is limited ; but the limit is not capital but the price 
of the product. And it was also right in saying that 
the cla.s8es of labour are in mutual competition ; 
but the force of each depends ultimately on its 
efficiency. This is partly obscured when the power 
of collective bargaining is strong in one class and 
weak in another, and it is to be hoped and expected 
that the lower grades will advance more rapidly 
than those requiring skill, intelligence, and man¬ 
aging ability ; but progress and competition will 
continue to make the great difierence. They will 
continue to determine the supply of labour at the 
different grades, and thus to make the differences 
n wa^es and salaries correspond with a difference 
n ability. It seems unjust that in almost any 
ndustrial group it is the most wearing and un- 
:)leasarit labour that gets the smalle.st sliare of the 
[product; but the unfairness cannot be charged to 
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the system of distribution, so long as efficiency is 
taken for the test of desert. For it is no part of the 
system itself that competition must be greatest 
at the bottom and least at the top, and that the 
hardest and most monotonous labour should thus 
have to rank as least efficient. A considerable 

f >art of the rise in the average wages of manual 
abour has been due to the rise in occupation. 

‘ The constant tendency away from ag^riculture and the tex¬ 
tiles. where the average earnings of all employed, either through 
the low relative wages of the male (os in agriculture), or the 
large relative employment of lower-paid women and children, 
are low, towards the more highly-paid engineering, mining, and 
building industries, has had the effect of increasing the average 
earnings of all employed in industrial occupations more rapidly 
than the earnings in the occupations taken separately. . . . The 
Standard of Comfort of the British wage-earner is now, on the 
average, not less than 50 per cent, and probably nearer 80 per 
cent, higher than that of his predecessor in 1850, and of this 
advance more than one-half heis been obtained during the past 
quarter of a century ’ (O. H. Wood, Juum. Hoy. Slat. Soc., 1909, 
pp. 98, 101). 

{d) The share to enterprise.—Profit is what re¬ 
mains of the price of the product after the employer 
has paid the other shares. Tliere are all grades 
of enterprise, from those requiring little capital 
and ability to those requiring much, and ordinarily 
there is competition at all grades with other em¬ 
ploying individuals or companies. The individual 

E rolit is frequently little more than the salary of a 
ired manager at the same grade, and, consider¬ 
ing the number of failures, the average is possibly 
less. 

* There is good reason to believe that the community gets its 
employing done for it more cheaply than it gets any other 
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DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
By ‘divination’ is meant the endeavour to obtain 
information about things future or otherwise re¬ 
moved from ordinary perception, by consulting 
informants other than human. While mostly 
directed to foretelling coming events, it is not 
confined to this, but may se^ to find out, e.g,y 
what is goin^ on at home while the inquirer is 
abroad. Ancient as well as modem thinkers have 
repeatedly denounced it and exposed its fallacy ; 
nevertheless it is still practised all over the world 
by the more backward races of mankind and by 
uneducated members of the civilized peoples. 
Even under the highest religions — Buddhism, 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity itself—diviners, like 
other magicians, have continued to flourish, al¬ 
though their arts form no part of the prevailing 
rites and beliefs, and, indeea, have been often and 
vigorously denounced by the leaders of religion. 
LiKe other pseudo-sciences, divination rests on 
very ancient and wide-spread convictions, inherited 
from lower levels of culture ; and its great strong¬ 
hold is in the utter inability of the undeveloped 
human mind to understand and appreciate a nega¬ 
tive argument. No doubt wilful deceit on the 
part of diviners has done much to retain their hold 
on popular belief ; but for the most part they have 
been the dupes of their own pretensions, and, like 
their consultants, have remembered successful pre¬ 
dictions and forgotten unsuccessful ones. 

Divination is a pseudo-science, and has a oer- 


•ervice, just because the speculation and the free life are very 
large elements in the real remuneration ’ (Smart, The Dintribu- 
tion of Incoirie, p. 163). 

The existence of the employer and his profit, 
which distinguishes the present system from its 
predecessors, has often been regarded as its defect; 
and Socialism {q.v.) is the view that this function 
sliould be undertaken by the State, and not by 
individuals or companies. The discuasion on the 
question is beyond the scope of this article ; but it 
may be repeated, on behalf of the present system, 
that many of the current economic evils are wrongly 
charged against it. The system of distribution 
would not be att'ected, for example, by any measures 
of taxation and expenditure that aimed at a better 
distribution of wealth; and the regulation of mono¬ 
polies is an easeutial office of Government, which 
na.s given freedom from ios old control only liecause 
it has found a more effectual substitute in competi¬ 
tion. The most .‘^erious defects lie in competition 
it.self; but the dt lects are not all inevitable, and 
they present the very efficiency which the system 
is meant to bring . ut. Cf. art. COMPETITION. 

Literatukk.—AH the text books in economica give a promi¬ 
nent place to distribution ; several books are confined to the 
tne most distinctive being J. B. Clark, The DistrUm- 
tiuTi of Wealthy London, 1900, and W. Smart, The Dietribution 
of Incoire, Glasgow, 1899. Wages, interest, and rent have each 
a large literature; and the recent works on monopolies and 
trusts may be regarded as the special authorities on profits. In 
comparative statistics regarding wages, special reference may 
be made to the work done by Rowley and Wood, and for 
current com})arjsons there are the Reports of the Board of 
Trade mentioned under art. Consumption (Economic), to which 
has now to be added the corresponding Report on Wages and 
the Cost of Living in U.S.A. (1911X W. MiTCHELL. 
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tain order and logicality in its structure, once its 
erroneous premisses are granted ; although it must 
be remembered that the logic of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized man—or, for that matter, of our own 
children—is much less stringent than ours, and 
less quick to detect fallacies. Indeed, the whole 
argument for divination may be said to be based 
on a glaring fallacy of ‘ ambiguous middle.* To 
explain this, it is necessary to consider what train 
of thought may be supposed to have given rise to 
the beliefs under discussion. 

Perhaps the first idea which suggests itself is 
that divination grew out of false induction. A sav¬ 
age, we may imagine, noticed a bird, for instance, 
behaving in a peculiar wf^, and soon afterwards 
met with some mishap. lie put the two happen¬ 
ings together, did the same in several other cases, 
and came to the conclusion that such-and-such a 
movement on the part of a hawk or parrot meant 
that the observer was in danger of a bad fall, 
or would have no luck if he went fishing. That 
such a train of reasoning may often have taken 
place we do not deny ; but we are of opinion that 
such a process would not be likely to lead to any¬ 
thing more than a miscellaneous series of omens, 
not a system such as divination often is among 
quite uncivilized races. Also it would result in 
the most arbitrary relations between omen and 
subsequent event; whereas between the sign and 
the thing signified there very often exists, allow¬ 
ing for uncivilized ways of thought, a perfectly 
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rational connexion, sometimes amounting to 
causality. 

It seems, then, more likelv that divination 
should be treated as a branch of sympathetic 
magic, and regarded as a deduction or series of 
deductions from a vaguely conceived principle of 
something like the uniformity of Nature. The 
reasoning may be thus paraphrased in our definite 
phraseology: like causes produce like effects; 
therefore this occurrence, which is like that other 
one, will produce a like result. The fallacy lies 
in the ambiguity of ‘like,’ and the reasoner’s in¬ 
ability to dilferentiate between those things whose 
likeness to one another is real and essential and 
those which bear only an accidental or fanciful 
resemblance to one another. Thus, ‘ whistling for 
a wind’ rests on the likeness between whistling 
and the rush of an actual breeze; while in the 
realm of omens, the Melanesian belief, that, if a 
non-domestic animal, entering the liouse,* makes 
any outcry, a death will ensue, seems to rest on 
the resemblance of the strange creature’s cry to 
the wailing of mourners. Ilow real the causal 
connexion is often felt to be is clear from the 
innumerable cases in all grades of civilization of 
avoidance or neutralization of bad omens—taking 
away the cause, that is, to prevent the effect. 
Thus the Manipuris, if they meet with a mole on 
a journey—a bad omen—try to kill it (Hodson, 
p. 132). 

But this simple process is not in itself sufficient 
to account for all the ramifications of the diviner’s 
art.* At least two main developments must be 
noted. The first is the elaboration of the sup¬ 
posedly causal or quasi-causal connexion between 
omen and event into a system, often very complex 
and intricate, of symlxuism—a system, the gaps 
in which, as Tylor notes, are ai)t to be filled by 
the invention or new omens, arbitrarily, or on the 
analogy of those already existing. The second 
comes with the advance of religious belief and the 
growing importance of deities of one sort or an¬ 
other. Men come to think of omens as sent by 
thorn. A good example of this is the Dayak idea 
that the hawk, their chief omen bird, while it 
sometimes comes of its own accord to foretell 
the future, is regularly the messenger of Balli 
Penyalong, the Supremo Being.* Finally, it must 
be remembered that, although the chief sourc*> of 
divination is probably sympathetic magic, other 
ideas have contributea to the loim list of omens.* 
Divination may be roughly divided into two 
kinds: (a) ‘automatic’ divination, in which an 
omen is looked for and interpreted, so to speak, in 
its own right, with no thought of appeal to any 
supernormal power, god, or spirit; and {b} divina¬ 
tion proper, in the strict etymological sense of the 
word, which inquires of some sort of a deity, 
generally by means of signs conceived of as being 
sent by him. But of many cases it is hard to say 
which category they fall under. Take the well- 
known rnethoa of ciivining by the Bible and key ; 
we doubt if the people who use this method could 
say definitely whether they suppose the answer 
to be sent by God or to come from some quasi- 
magical power inherent in the book itself. The 
same applies to many such survivals; one is in 
doubt whether to consider them purely magical or 
affected by the current religion. For the purposes 
of this article, we shall classify divination accord¬ 
ing to the means employed, noting roughly the 
distribution of each. 

1 For the ominous nature of such an occurrence in general, 
see below. 

2 It should be noted that, althougfh no ptople apparently is 
without some system of divitiatioii, the ru<ler tribes (e.g. the 
Australian blacks) have only very rudimentary ideas of it, and 
seem to use it hut little. 

3 Hose-McDougall, in JAI xxxi. 179. • 

* See esp. j 7, on ‘ Divination from animals.* 


I. Dreams.—That a dream may be in some way 
prophetic is a view held by all races at all times, 
and still popular, to B^dge by the numerous 
modem dream-books.^ The simplest form is that 
the dreamer sees, as actually as if he were awake, 
what is being done or at least contemplated. A 
recent book * gives an excellent account of the 
way the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco regard 
dreams. We quote a typical case : 

* A spirit appeared in the form of a horned beetle, and, ^ing 
round the sleeper several times, eventually entered his body in 
the vicinity of the knee. The pain of its entrance was dis¬ 
tinctly felt. The sleeper, awakeniinf, noticed no mark or other 
sign of injury. The pain, however, was still slightly felt. 
What explanation could there be, according to the Indian's 
way of thinking, except that an actual beetle had entered, 
possessed by a spirit?' 

The explanation usually given by savages is that 
the dreamer’s soul, or one of his souls,* goes away 
from his body and sees the things he dreams of. 
Hence the reluctance among many uncivilized 
peoples to awaken a sleeper—his soul may be shut 
out, or an evil spirit get in, etc. 

Another idea is that the temporarily liberated 
spirit visits the spirit world and there secures 
information. This, we gather, is the Ewe belief,* 
and it is frequently met with elsewhere. Or the 
revelation may be given by spirits visiting the 
dreamer. An excellent example of this is found in 
the skull-divination of the Torres Straits® natives. 
A skull, preferably that of a kinsman, is placed, 
after sundry honorific ceremonies, besiue the 
pillow of the consultant. In his sleep he hears it 
speaking to him, with a sound like teeth chatter¬ 
ing. The modern method of putting bridescake 
under one’s pillow would seem to be a survival of 
an even cruaer kind of magic. Finally, a god, not 
a mere ancestral spirit, may choose this method of 
sending an oracle, and in that case the dream is 
generally sought for by sleeping in a holy place— 
the Greek iyKolfjLT)<Tt.% (see DIVINATION [Greek]). An 
example from lower culture is the N. Amer. Indian 
custom—found also among the Dayaks—of going 
to some solitary and more or less lioly or haunted 
spot, to learn in a dream or ecstatic vision the 
identity of one’s guardian spirit. 

But, even with tlie simplest and crudest ideas of 
dream-divination, it soon becomes clear that all 
dreams cannot bo taken literally. To enumerate 
all the methods of interpretation would bo an end¬ 
less task ; perhaps the simj)lest case is that in 
which the dreamer dreams of something which, if 
actually seen, would be ominous: e.g. in certain 
parts of Australia, to dream of ‘ old-man ’ kan¬ 
garoos sitting about the camp presages the advent, 
not of kangaroos, but of danger ; and the kan^^aroo 
sometimes gives ornen.s to men awake.® With the 
increasing complication of dream-interpreting, the 
services of a professional diviner become necessary. 
He may either dream him.self, like the Melanesian 
tatua qoreqore^ or interpret other people’s dreams, 
like the Naga maiha.^ 

Distribution ; world-wide. Typical case-s are : 
literal interpretation (Sea Dayaks);* symbolic 
dreams (Malays).^* 

2. Presentiments may perhaps be noticed here, 
although they hardly amount to actual divination. 
The Zulus, for instance, believe that a man look- 

1 See Aristotle, I)e div. e Borwn.^ for an eminently clear-headed 
diacuBsion of this l)€lief. 

2 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, 
1911, p. 127ff. 

> Men have several souls apiece, according, e.g., to the Sea 
Dayaks. 

* Spieth, p. 664. ® Camb. Exp. p. 861 ff. 

« llowitt, p. 400fl.; cf. Hodson, p. 129 : ‘The Tangkhuls say 
that a man who is attacked by a bulfulo will lose any lawsuit 
in which he happens at that time to be involved. They also 
believe that, if a man dreams that he is attacked by a buffalo, 
he will suffer similar misfortune.* 

7 Codringtoii, p. 208. * Hodson, p, 129. 

9 Gomes, Seventeen Yeare among the Sea Dyakt, 1911, p. 161 
JOSkeat, p. 682 fl. 
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in^j for a thing sometimes ‘ feels internally a 
pointing * which will guide him aright; ‘ but if it 
18 doue by mere head-guessing ... he generally 
misses the mark/ to quote a Zulu cited by 
Callaway. 

Distrioution : not specifically mentioned by 
most of our authorities, but may be presumed to 
be universal or nearly so. 

From these cases, in which a man may almost 
be said to prophesy to himself, we turn to the 
large class of— 

3 . Divination from bodily actions. — Of the 
various involuntary movements and noises of 
which the human body is capable, perhaps sneez¬ 
ing is the one most universally regarded as 
ominous, and, in nearly all cases, as a bad omen. 
The reason is apparently that it is feared that the 
internal convulsion may disturb or drive out the 
soul.' Hence the common custom of blessing 
the sneezer, prevalent alike in civilized Germany 
{Gesundheit I) and among the Nandi {Ko'-weit-in 
Asts, ‘God bo good to you !’) We cannot recall 
any non-classical examples of the idea that a 
sneeze is a sign sent to denote Divine approval of 
words or actions (see Divination [Greek]). 

A curious form of divination is the Melanesian 
so ilo. In this, the hands are rubbed above the 
head and a ghost {tindalo) invoked by a magic 
song. A cracking of the joints, variously signifi¬ 
cant according to the particular joint whicii cracks, 
is taken to bo the spirit’s answer (Codrington, 211 ). 
Other ominous signs arc hiccuping, the twitching of 
an eyelid, and so on ; but these omens are mostly 
trivial and not much regarded either by savages or 
by civilized races. The sneeze, stumbling,* an<l so 
ilo are the only really important ones we know of. 
Some voluntary actions are considered unlucky, 
and therefore avoided, by various races;* but this 
is hardly divination, nor is the idea that ‘praise 
ic the face is open disgrace ’—very common among 
many peoples from Europeans downwards—pro¬ 
perly germane to our subject. 

Distribution: important cases given above ; 
minor omens from bodily actions are world-wide. 

All the above forms of divination depend upon 
a more or less normal condition ; we now proceed 
to consider those which depend upon an abnormal 
state of body or mind, or both. 

4 . Divination by ordeal may be thus clas.sed. 
Ordeals are of two kinds: either a suspected per¬ 
son (or the suspect and his accuser) is subjected to 
some process which would normally injure or en¬ 
danger him; or the process is a magical one, with 
power to hurt the guilty, but not the innocent. 
Examples of the first class are the ancient European 
judgment of God ’ or ‘ wager by battle,’ and the 
Gold Coast method of making, , a wife su.spected 
of infidelity plunge her hand into boiling oil.^ 
The innocent and wrongfully accused person is 
Divinely aided to win the combat, or protected 
against what would normally harm him or lier. 
Tne author believes that this is the root-idea of 
judicial torture, at least among people so humane 
in general as the ancient Athenians. The idea 
probably was that an innocent man or a truthful 
witness wouhl feel no pain.® Of the second class 
the Nandi and Masai furnish very instructive ex- 

iTylor, I. 100 ff.: cf. ElHs, 203; the Ashanti believe a sneeze 
indicates ‘something unpleasant or painful having happened 
to the indwelling kra.’ 

^e.g. among the Malays (Skeat, p. 663); also Gradco-Boman 
(see special articles) and modern (see } ii, ‘Survivals’). 

* Thus a Malay child is scolded if he lies on his belly—the 
almost universal attitude of a resting child---a8 this is con¬ 
sidered unlucky ; and sundrv bits of table etiquette amongst 
the same people have a similar sanction (Skeat, p. 633 f.). Of. 
the classical habit of entering a room right foot first. 

* Ellis, p. 196 f., gives examples of both classes. 

8 Ellis, p. 201, remarks that a guilty woman will often confess 
rather than face the ordeal, as a beating hurts less than a badly 
scalded band! 


amples. Among the former,' the accused lays a 
skull at the accuser’s door, saying ; ‘ If 1 have done 
this thing, may this head eat me; if I have not 
done it, may it eat thee,’ and one or the otlier 
dies accordingly. Among the latter,* the accused 
drinks blood, saying: ‘ If I have done this deed, 
may God kill me!’ {Ten ataasa clle-bae, naaar 
eng-At); and, if guilty, he dies accordingly. These 
diilerent methods, occurring among tribes so near 
to each other in territory and culture, warn us of 
the thinness of the party-wall between magic and 
religion. This eng-Ai^ who punishes the guilty 
man in the latter case, is a genuine deity—a ‘ high 
god ’; but in the corresponding ordeal of the nei^- 
bouring tribe, it is the inherent magical power of 
the skull (or the ghost), a[»parently, which ‘eats’ 
the false swearer. It is noteworthy that the Nandi 
diviners, who in other respects are exactly like 
their Masai con fi bres, are said to worship, not 
Asista, their ‘ high god,’ but the ancestral spirits.* 
But the root-idea is the same in any case; guilt 
weakens the wrong doer, robs him of his mana or 
of Divine favour, and so renders him an easy prey 
to any injury, natural or magical. This weakness 
extends to his agents, as in the Malay ordeal by 
diving, descril>ed by Skeat (p. 642 f.). In this, 
l)oys, hired by the parties to a suit, plunge 
simultaneously under water, with the result that 
the representative of the party in the wrong has to 
come up again at once, while the other is not in¬ 
convenienced. Such a belief as this indicates a 
people not without some advancement in moral 
ideas. 

Distribution : Africa, pcissirn ; in Asia, e.g. among 
the Nagas ; also in Melanesia and among Malays ; 
formerly in Europe; not in Australia; traces in 
North America. 

5 . Divination by possession (‘shamanizing’).— 
Not only do spirits visit sleepers, but they often 
po.ssess a diviner or priest, rousing him to a pro- 
ihetic frenzy. This belief, while adopted by some 
ligher cults, as that of Apollo (see Divination 
[Greek]), is most characteristic of those races in 
whose religion the spirits of the dead are promi¬ 
nent. Thus, the shamans of the Tunguses in 
Siberia are possessed, not by Tengri Kaira Khan, 
or Erlik (the leading good and bad deiti<‘s respec¬ 
tively), or by any of tlieir emissaries, but by the 
ancestral spirits—the objects, one may conjecture, 
of an older cult. We translate a part of liodlofTs 
vivid account: 

‘The individual marked out b^’ the might of the ancestors for 
shamanhood feels a sudden faintness and exhaustion ... a 
heavy weight presses on his breast and suddenly wrings from 
him violent, inarticulate sc'-reams.' (After wild paroxysms he 
sinks to the ground.) ‘His limbs are wholly insensitive; he 
snatches whatever he can lay his hands on, and swallows aim¬ 
lessly everything he gets hold of—hot iron, knives, needles, 
. . . afterwards casting up dry and uninjured what he hat 
swallowetl.’ 

Apparently this eccentric diet does him no harm. 
His only relief is to seize the shaman’s drum and 
begin to ‘ shamanize ’: his chief danger is that he 
may re.sist the frenzy and die or go mad. Not till 
after this experience does he receive any instruc¬ 
tion in his art from other shamans. He is able, by 
the help of the spirits, to foretell the future, be¬ 
sides exercising various priestly functions. There 
seems to bo no doubt of the sincerity of some, at 
least, of these men, who continue to ply their 
art despite Governmental prohibition. ‘I must 
shamanize,’ said one of them to a traveller, ‘ both 
for my own sake and that of rny people.’* What 
their actual state is during * possession ’ we leave 
to physiologists to determine. The sliamans of 

1 Hollis, Nandiy p. 76. ^ Hollis, Masai, p. 345. 

* So the Toda diviners are mostly ix>sses8ed by foreign g'>ds ; 
and, in general, where a race’s religion has advanced beyond lIm 
earliest stages, the diviners, like other magicians, represent tin 
older and cruder forms. 

4 Stadling, in CR, 1901, p. 86 f. 
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Northern Asia use a drum in divining ; but in 
some other cases the possessing spirits speak by 
the mouth of the wizard, as among the Tshi 
speaking peoples,* whose jn iests are nossessed, noi 
by spirits, but by gods. Some similar cases wil 
be considered in the next paragraph. 

Distj'ihvtion : Ural-Altaic races of N. Asia and 
Europe; N. America (see Divination [American]) 
more or less modilied forms common in Africa and 
elsewhere {e.g, Todas). 

6 . Necromancy.—Death increase.s rather than 
diminishes a man’s magical powers, including his 
prophetic faculties. Hence we find the wide-spread 
practice (of which, indeed, shamanizing might be 
considered a variant) of consulting eitlier the souls 
of the dead in general or the .soul of a particular 
dead man, or his corpse. A very crude instance of 
the last comes from Central Australia. Tree-burial 
is largely practised among these tribes, and it is 
the custom to observe the direction taken by the 
liquid matter exuding from the coip.se and flowing 
along the ground. If the stream Hows, say, nortli, 
the slayer lives to the northward if it is short, 
he is close at hand ; if long, he is far away. 8 kulb 
divination has already been noticed, and might be 
classed under necromancy. But we are chiefly 
concerned with necromancy proper, or the evoking 
and consulting of ghosts. This, as distinct from 
seeing a gliost ca.sually in a dream, or meeting or 
fiearing one unsought, which might happen to 
any one, i.s the task of a professional diviner or a 
priest. Thus the Zulu wiUdi-doctor is visited by 
the aniatongo ( — manes) and their voices are heard 
giving answers. ‘ The voice,’ say.s a native witness, 
quoted by Callaway, ‘ was like that of a very little 
diild ... it speaks above, among the wattles of 
the hut’—aclear case of ventriloquism. Among the 
Melanesians a thulaloj or ghost, comes on board a 
canoe, its presence l>eing detected by a mane klni^ 
or diviner, and gives affirmative or negative signs 
in answer to the question, ‘ 8 hall we go to such-a- 
place?’ The Ewe diviners summon a tro* in case 
of sickness, and from its answers—inaudible to pro¬ 
fane ears—foretell the course of the disease, and so 
on. In most, if not all, ca.ses, the spirits thus con¬ 
sulted are given offerings of various kinds to win 
their favour and induce them not only to foretell, 
but to make things turn out as the inquirer wishes 
(see Spieth, l.c.). 

One curious case might be called either necro¬ 
mancy or ordeal. It comes from the Gold Coast, 
and is u.sed when a creditor makes a claim on a dead 
man’s estate, alxiut which the heirs are doubtful. 
The claimant drinks water in which the corpse 
has been washed, swearing to the accuracy of 
his statement; if he is lying, the power {sisa) of 
the deceased will punish him.'* This is an illustra¬ 
tion of the difficulty of applying any rigid classi¬ 
fication to a large and miscellaneous body of savage 
beliefs. 

Distribution ; in one form or another, world¬ 
wide. Typical instances are given above. 

From men, living or dead, we pass to their 
surroundings, animate and inanimate. Beginning 
with the former, we find a large and interesting 
class. 

7 . Divination from animals.—(a) Augury. 
movements of birds or beasts are considered ominous 
in some degree by nearly, if not quite, all races. In 

i EUlis, p. 191. Note that in % few cases (as the Masai [Hollis, 
p. 324 f,j) a frenzy is induced by an intoxicant or other druif. 

3 ' Death from natural causes' is a notion quite foreij^n to 
Australian blacks ; all deaths are caused either bv violence 
or by magic. Compare Marett, Threshold of Religion, 1909, 

p. 26. 

3 Spieth, p, 606. 

* Ellis, p. 197f. Note the primitiveness of this rite among a 
people who, according to Ellis, ‘implicitly believe in the super¬ 
human power of their gods,' and do not attempt to coerce them 
by any rnauHc (194 f.). 


some cases the reason is quite obvious. Thus the 
IVIelanesians have a bird which they call wisi^ from 
one of its cries. This happens to mean ‘ No ’ in 
the local dialect, and the creature is thus able to 
answer questions—its other cries being taken to 
mean ‘ Ves.’ But this is ‘ not seriously thought of ’ 
(Codrington, p. 221), and in the vast majority of cases 
the omen is symbolical, frequently needing a pro¬ 
fessional diviner to interpret it. Thus the Kenyahs 
of Sarawak have a method of divination worthy of 
Etruria, by which high-born augurs, after due 
ceremonies, sit in a leaf-shelter and watch a par¬ 
ticular part of the sky for hawks, until the favour 
of Balli Penyalong is shown by one bird flying 
right, another left, and a third circling.* Why 
this should be a good omen is by no means clear ; 
the symbolism of augury is a product of many 
generations, and mysterious, prol>ably, even to the 
initiated. A more profitable question is. Why 
should animals give omens at all ?—for, no doubt, 
the original idea is that the animals themselves 
^ave answers, not that any god sent them.* Leav¬ 
ing the Kenyahs for a much more primitive people, 
we find a case which throws great light on the 
origin of the belief. A certain young memlKjr of 
the Yuin tribe had the kangaroo for his personal 
totem, by inheritance. Whenever this man saw an 
‘old-man’ kangaroo coming towards him, he knew 
that he was being warned of danger.* The Kenyahs 
are not totemic ; but the Ibans (Sea Dayaks), who 
are of the same family, have a sort of personal 
totem, them/aron^,*or ‘spirit-helper,’ who generally 
takes animal form. U is not unlikely, then, that 
the omen-animal or bird was originally some sort 
of a personal totem, or—since * totem ’ is a word apt 
to be abused—a nuinUoUy wliich gave warnings and 
advice, as friendly animals do in folk-tales of all 
lountries. Originally only this one particular 
spirit-animal would give omens ; ® this would then 
be extended to all its species ; and, finally, with 
the coming of more advanced religious views, they 
would be considered the messengers of a god, 
perhaps originally a theriomorphic one. We put 
forward this theory tentatively, however, recog¬ 
nizing its difficulties, such as the existence of 
augury among the Kenyahs, who aj)parently have 
not even the ngarong^ and its non-existence in 
Torres Straits, where totemism flourishes. 

It should be mentioned that men may be counted 
among omen-animals. We have already dealt with 
the omens a man may draw from his own actions ; 
but he may also do things significant for others, 
though not for himself; e.g,^ if twins are bom, 
this, like almost all events a little out of the 
common, is held to be a good or a bad omen by 
various peoples; thus the Nagas* hold that the 
birth of twins of opposite sex is unlucky. Again, 
the Masai ’ believe that if, on a journey, one meets 
a solitary wayfarer, the journey will be fruitless. 

Finally, in augury, one cannot divide the ominous 
creatures simply into lucky and unlucky. The 
same bird or beast may give opposite omens accord- 
to the place where it is heard or seen. To take one 
exaiiiple out of many, and again from the Masai,* 
the bird they call tilo {Mesopicus spodocephalus), 
f heard on the right, is good ; if on the left, bad. 

[f heard behind, on a journey, it means, ‘ Cro on, 
you will be hospitably received.’ 

I Hose-McDoujfall, p. 175 f. 

3 Both ideaR persiRted in late beliefs and speculations; gee, 
i.g., Slat. T/icb. iii. 4S6-8 (* seu purior axis ainotunique nefas et 
rarurn insiatere terris uera docent (alitesj ’) for the former. 

3 Howitt, p. 40Cf. 

4 Syarong, in Hose-McOougall, p. 173; but this is said to be 
, misprint; Gomes, in Athenaeum, 18th March 1911. 

® The Ibans say that not all omen-birds, but only 88 of each 
;ind, are the messengers of Sin^alang Buronti;, the hawk-god ; 
•he others do not give true omens, and are not, like the 33, 
immortal. 

« Ho<lson, p. 184. ^ Hollis, Masai, p. 324. » lb. p 828f. 
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(6) Haru^icy. —Not only livin«r, but dead, ani¬ 
mals can give omens, though the latter are for the 
most part intelligible only to professional diviners. 
Before passing to a consideration of these cases, it 
is well to notice that a dying animal is sometimes 
consulted. The Nagas, for instance, sometimes 
kill a fowl and watch its death-struggles for omens. 
They also have a more economical, though less 
reliable, method, in which the fowl is held up by 
the wings. ‘ IShould the animal cross its right foot 
over the left, the omen is good ; the opposite, 
bad.’^ 

Perhaps tlie sim])lest case of what might loosely 
be called haruspicy is that given by Gomes.^ The 
Sea Dayaks, he tells us, consider it a very bad 
omen if they find a dead animal in their lields ; the 
crops will poison the owner if he ventures to eat 
them, unle.ss some one with strong jnana removes 
the tabu by ceremonially eating a little, and thus 
absorbing the evil influence into his own powerful 
person. 

But in haruspicy proper we have to deal with a 
not very primit ive type of religion. The slaughtered 
animal is regularly a sacrificial victim ; the harus- 
pex is generally not merely a diviner, but a priest, 
where such a distinction exists ; and the entrails 
therefore contain the cryptic message, to be read 
by enlightene<l eyes, of a god. The method of 
reading is a more or less complex symbolism ; thus, 
to find the internal organs in an unusual position 
—heart on the wrong side, or the like—moans 
generally some disastrous upheaval. 

DistrOnition : augury and haruspicy both in 
Sarawak ; augury alone in Malay Peninsula and 
Melanesia; haruspicy alone among Masai and 
Nandi; both found, singly or togetlier, in more or 
less complicated forms, in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

8, Divination by mechanical means. —Of mech¬ 
anical means of divination there is no end. We 
may divide them, very roughly, into : (a) coscino- 
martcy, or devices akin to the modern planclictte^ 
and probably worked by unconscious muscular 
action ; [b) soriiUgiunx^ or devices involving some 
kind of a game of chance, generally of simple form. 

(a) Skeat (p. 536 f.) reports a simple case of cos- 
ainotnancv among the Malays, which he himself 
saw. A kind of pendulum is made, with appro- 

riate rites—charm and sacrifice—by thru.sting a 

sh-spine through a lemon, and suspending it on a 
cord of seven diuerent coloured strands. Questions 
are then put to it; it says * Yes ’ by swinging, ‘ No ’ 
by staying still. The same people use a divining- 
rod, which vibrates in the presence of a thief ; the 
Melanesians* use a similar rod in cases of illness, 
to discover which of the recently dead is ‘ eating ’ 
the patient. The stick vibrates at the right name. 
To take another illustration from Skeat (p. 538 ft’.) 
—a thief may be discovered, after appropriate rites, 
by two people holding a bowl of water between 
their fingers. The names of suspected persons are 
presented to it in writing, and at that of the guilty 
man it twists around anil falls. In all these cases, 
as in planchctte writing, if we exclude deliberate 
cheating, we are left witli the supposition that the 
diviner unconsciously moves his aivining-machine 
in the way he is expecting, or perhaps contrary to 
his conscious expectation and even his conscious 
volition.^ But the usual, so far as we know, the 
universal, explanation given by the lower races is 
that the movements are caused by some spirit 
which, to borrow the jargon of modern spiritualism, 
‘ controls ’ the instrument. It may well be thought, 
however, considering the obvious antiquity of this 

i Dr. Brown, ap. Hodaon, p. 132. Op. cit. p. 166. 

* See Codrinjfton, p. 210 it. 

* The writer haa had personal experience of quite genuine 
per'oniiancea of this aort on the part of a planchette. 


and kindred modes of divination, that, before any 
definitely animistic belief came to prevail, the im¬ 
plement, being by virtue of proper ceremonies 
made ‘ big medicine,’ had in itself the power to 
answer. 

(5) Whether or not Tylor^ is right in seeing in 
sortilegiu/n the origin oi all games of luck, it is 
so wide-spread and miscellaneous that we can do 
no more than give a few random examples, some 
of ’which, provisionally accepting Tylor’s hypo¬ 
thesis, we class under the main forms of games of 
chance. (1) Odd and even. —This is used among 
the Masai and Nandi, whose diviners shake pebbles 
out of a buffalo-horn, and observe whether an odd 
or an even number results.'** On the Gold Coast a 
similar metliod is used, with nuts for pebbles and 
without the horn.* (2) The teetotum. —The coco¬ 
nut, being a natural teetotum, is much used in the 
Pacific, both in games of chance, pure and simple, 
and for divination. Tylor {loc. cif.) gives examples 
of both. (3) Dice and similar implements. —Dice, as 
we understand them, are but little used among 
savages; but Llie uinierlying principle—sometliing 
which, if thrown, may fall in any one of sever^ 
different ways--is common enough. The most 
rudimentary form is perhaps the mangrove-embryo 
used by women in the Torres Straits* to determine 
the sox of an unborn child. It is thrown between 
the legs, backwards, and no notice is taken of 
w'liich side it falls on, but merely of whether it 
flies straight or crooked—the fir.st presaging a boy, 
and the second a girl. The same people have a 
folk-tale, in which the hero holds up his throwing- 
stick, ‘ and it fell in the direction of Daudai. “ 1 
will go there by-and-hy ; I think I will kill them 
all,” he said.’* (4) A number of methods of 
mechanical divination have not, so far as we 
know, resulteil in actual games. The most in¬ 
teresting is the magic drum of the shaman, the 
surface of which, in Lapland, was painted with 
various tigures. A ring or bunch of rings was 

laced on the skin of the drum, which was then 

eaten with a horn hammer, * not so much to make 
a Noise, as by the Drumming to move the King 
. . . so as to pass over the Pictures and shew’ what 
they seek after.’ * Besides particular signs given by 
the pictures, the ring gave a good omen if it went 
sunwise, had if it went withershins. A simplei 
omen is that found among the Nflgas. ‘ At Mao 
and Maram the issue of a hunting party is prog¬ 
nosticated by their success in kicking small pebbles 
on to the top of a monolith.’’* More curious, 
because harder to explain, though it probably is a 
simple conjuring trick, is the Zulu divination by 
sticks or tones. The sticks, after proper cere¬ 
monies, rise up and jump about by way of saying 
‘ Yes,’ lie still for * No,’ and, if asked ‘ Where is 
so-and-so’s ailment ? ’ strike the questioner on the 
corresjKjnding part of his body. And so on. The 
list might be extended indefinitely, but the principle 
is always the same : ‘ cliance ’ is the working of 
some non-human power, who makes a die fall a 
particular way, or an odd and not an even number 
of pebbles iump out, or a particular man draw' a 
particular lot, ^ust as Athene makes the arrow of 
Pandaros miss its mark {II. iv. 127 ft’.). 

Distribution : in one form or another, universal. 

9 . Divination from Nature.— {a) Astrology.— 
With the elaborate pseudo-science which grew out 
of the belief that the position and influence of the 
heavenly bodies more or less mould human all’airs, 
we have nothing to do here ; it is a product of 

1 1. 78. * Hollis, Maiai, p. 324, Nandi, p. 49. 

» Ellis, p. 202. * Catnb. Kxp. p. 196. ^ lb. p. 74. 

6 Schefifer, Uiit. of Lapland, Eiqj. ed. of 1761, p. 29 f. ; ct. 
AnihrouoUnjy and the Classics, ed. Marett, Oxford, 1900, pp. 28, 

It Is not inconceivable that the pictures on playing-cards 
maj' owe their origin to some such magic figures as these. 

7 Hodson, p. 133. 
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comparatively advanced civilization, and involves 
real knowledge of p\ire and a})plied mathematics, 
far beyond the capacity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
star-myths of varying complexity, are early and 
common. Thus the Alalays, along with quite 
complicated foreign astrology, w’itli calendars and 
lucky and unlucky days, etc.,^ have preserved such 
simfde bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged pnh^ 
and the stars tlie attacking force—their relative 
position indicating the result of the campaign. 

(<^) Other natural phenomena, sucli as earth¬ 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everywhere held to 
portend sometliing—usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes beyond ‘something.’ Homer’s remark 
on liglitning, which indicates Zeus to be ‘fashion¬ 
ing either great rain unspeakable or liail or snow 
... or, somewhere, the great mouth of bitter 
battle’ {II. X. i*^ good summing up of the 

vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. 'J’hey are too rare, comparatively 
speaking, and also too noteworthy in themselves, 
for a system of divination to be built upon them. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

Distribution : traces everywhere ; so far as we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere very 
important or noteworthy. 

10 . Miscellaneous divination.—Finally, we may 
note one or two methods which cannot be classed 
nndei any of the above heail.s, but are interesting 
in themselves, (a) Clairvoyance. —This is not the 

f 'lace to ask whether any such power really exists, 
t is enough for our purposes that, e.g., the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. {h) In the Torres Straits'-* we 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Thu.s one of the natives, who was a 
skilled dugong Hsher, returned (unpty-handed one 
day with his harpoon broken. Shortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it sliowed 
that his bad luck had been sent as an omen and 
was no fault of his own. (c) Blood is ‘uncanny’ 
and ominous. Tlius a Sea Dayak,® finding a drop 
of blood on the floor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen. 
{d) In general, any occurrence at all unusual is 
ominous ; and a diviner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

II. Survivals.—The methods of which we have 
given examples belong to the lower stage.s of 
civilization. With political and religious advance 
one of two things happens : either some kinds of 
divination are taKen into the State religion (Greece, 
Rome ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case esjiecially of Christianity,^ the 
dominant faith declares against them all as either 
false or the work of evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instances. 
But the counter process, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not be 
forgotten. Thu.s, the Jewish and Christian formula 
‘In the name of . . .* has l>een found in magical 
papyri (see Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, i. [1893] 

65 f.; Heitmiiller, * Im Namen Jesu/ 1903); a 
chapter of the Qur’an is read os a charm during 
the Malay ritual of divination with a bowl of water, 
described al)Ove ; Orphic and Mithraic rituals have 
been u.sed for purely magical purposes; the Buddhist 
Orn mani paUme hum is often used as a charm and 
not a jiiayer. But. apart from this, popular belief 

* Sec Skeat, p. 644 flf., for details. 

2 Camb. Ezp. p. 361. * Gomes, op. eu. p. 168. 

< BiiddliiKrn is also hostile; amoiitf the Buddhist section of 
the TunijuscH there is no shamanism, according to Rolloff 
The corrupt Buddhism of Tibet cannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for exam|>le, in modem Fiirojic we 
find all kinds of beliefs which are most probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the official religion, except that they 
are often not definitely felt to be magico-religious. 
We give a few examples of both classes. 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess sacred 
writings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wi.sdom (such as was attributed to 
the works of Vergil in the Middle Ages), a form of 
sortilegium which consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 

E assage met with. The pre.stige won for the Bible 
y the establislirnent of Christianity in Europe boa 
resulted in the Biblicir, still used, we believe, 

among uneducated people.* Church festivals also 
have affected the popular beliefs in lucky and un¬ 
lucky days, for how else can the bad reputation of 
Friday be explained ? Astrologically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
marriages and the like; yet comparatively few 
people even to-day would care to be married on a 
Friday. 

As to survivals pure and simple of ancient ideas 
about omens, wholly unconnected with Chri.stian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
Plaistow hospital showed genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her wedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, becau.se, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind up poverty with it’; and the idea is 
common in the East End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many places in York¬ 
shire ; a bird flying into the house ‘ brings ill-luck 
with it,’ in most parts of England ; a stumble in 
going upstairs—this we cannot explain—pre.sages 
a wedding. Astrology'^ and oneiromancy '^till 
flourish ; Tylor mentions an instance of hanispicy 
in Brandenburg palmistry, known among the 
Malays, is common at every fair. Augury has 
perhajis a survival in the habit of bowing to 
magpies. Cf. 8h}»,ke.s[>eare’s mention of them : 

‘ Aujfurs and understood relations have 
By magot-pies .... 

brought forth 

The secrefst man of blood ' {Macbeth, ni. iv. 124*126). 
Compare the custom of turning over the money 
in ones pocket on hearing tiie first cu(‘.koo. So 
hardly does an ancient belief yield to either 
science or common sense. 

Literaturb.—O n the aubject in general, see E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^, 1903, vol. i. For particular races the 
following will be found useful : H. Callaway, Rel. Syst. of the 
Amapdv, Natal, 1870; Cambridge Anthroixd. Kxp. to Torres 
Straits, 1901-8, vol. v. ; R. H. Codrington, 77w Melane^inns, 
Oxford, 1891 ; A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887 ; T. C. 
Hodson, The Hdga Tribes of Manipur, 1911; A. C. Hollis, 
The Masai, 1905, also The Xandi, 1909; C. Hose and W. 
McDoueall, ‘Men and Animals in Sarawak,’./.'I/ xxxi. [1901] 
173; A. \V. Howitt, Xalive Tribes of S.K. Australia, 1904 ; 
W. Radloff, 'Das SchamanUiuin und sein Kultus,' in his 
Aus Sibirien'i 1893, vol. ii. ; W. H. R. Rivers, The T„das, 
1906; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900 ; Spencer-Gillen, 
Xative Tribes of Central Australia, IS99, and Xorthern Tribes of 
Central Australia, 1904; J. Spieth, Die Ewe.Stdmme, 1906. 

H. J. Rose. 

DIVINATION (American).—ThrouLdiout the 
two continents of America divination ana prophetic 
utterance were and are generally practised by the 
priestly class (shamans and raeaicine-men) of the 
various nations and tribes which have inhabited 
tliein. The methods of divination in use did not 
vary much so far as the different divisions of 
1 Tennyson’s Enoch Arden gives a well-known example. 

2 Among us, as among the .Malays, in two forms : (1) borrowed 
from the mediaival iysloms (/adkiel, etc.); (2) popular, as in 
the belief, held by nearly every one exci pt those who know 
anything of meteorology, that the weather depends on tht 
moon. 

^ Compare divining from a sheep's shoulder-blade, well know* 
from the references In Drayton and other vvTiters, See Tylor 
passim. 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did tliey 
display much dissimilarity from those in vo^ue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and reni there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the auspices 
of ancient Romo, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the tlight and listening 
to tlie songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the cnlmecacy 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
appear later. Among the less advanced com¬ 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely differed with 
locality, but many various expedients were made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in tlie various kinds 
of divination. Tims, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest¬ 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
became the direct mediums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dead, whose in¬ 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Pajiantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of 
his empire and liisown destruction, will be familiar 
to every reader of Pres(;ott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or tlie grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear¬ 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed bv 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the course taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of birds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors 
of these several methods were distinguished by 
difl’erent ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
mere spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modem 
physician wdio has wrongly diagnosed a case. 

In considering the practice of divination and 
prophecy among the abori^dnal peoples of America, 
it will be necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principal methods by means of wdiich they are 
performed. These are (1) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3) by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced by drugs ; (5) by means of 
astrological practice; and (6) by the appearance of 
various objects. 

1 . By observing the flight of birds.—It has al¬ 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the purpose of augury \vas 
common toother American tribes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being of a higher 
order than himself, and its song—the only hint of 
music with which he was familiar—as something 
Ixirdering upon the suiiernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once possessed, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unknown 
spell. Some great sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break this spell, and this the shamans of the 
tribe sought assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and flights, and especially to their song. ‘The 
natives of Brazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent, traveller, 
Coreal (Voiages aux Indes occidentales^ p. 203). 
He does not state to what bird he alludes, but 
roceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 
y night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
new's from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it w'ould seem, we 
have an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat sucker bird, which, with the 
screaming vulture, some South American tribes— 
the Guaycurus of Paraguay, for example—suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
tribe there is thought to be frequent communica¬ 
tion. 

A t^'pical example of au^fury by bird-habit has come down 
to us in the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation of that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Ijake of Tezcuco, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
wings outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Their augurs interpreted this as a good omen, as it had been 
reviously announced by an oracle ; and on the spot drove the 
..rst piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arms of the modern Republic of Mexico, and on its coin¬ 
age and postal stamps. 

2. Oracular and necromantic methods.—We 

have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practised oracular inethodsof divination by ‘ making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplished this 
by ventriloquial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of their number, we do not 
know. But we know that the or priests of 

the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular divina¬ 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them as 
the paxiuha. This is one of their most sacred 
symbols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes bored 
in the part of the tree beneath tlie foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble by the breath of the 
priestly ministrant, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a mes.sage from Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Necromancy is also practised 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class of piag^ 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consi.stiiig of poles planted firmlv 
in the ground is covered with skins or mats, a small 
hole only being left for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, lie carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while tlie entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the pules bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
medicine-man cries out that the spirit he has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Breseiits to the supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambi^ity, equal to the 
oracular answers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. Converted Indian.s l««.ve repeatedly 
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averred that in performing this feat they were 
merely passive agents. But, as many of these 
barbarous seers excite tliemselvcs into a condition 
of permanent lunacy when under the inliuence, 
there is very little doubt that they are as much 
the victims of hallucination as are their hearers, 
althoimh the taking of gifts nnd the occasional 
shrewd nature of their rei)lies would seem to point 
to t he possession of consiaerable powers of calcula¬ 
tion. 

3 . Hypnotic divination.—Divination by hypnosis 
is no new art in America. Jonathan Carver, a 
Brifisli sea-ca[)tain who travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them ; and J. E. Fletcher observed it 
among the Menominee about the middle of last 
century. In the ‘ Ghost Dance’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which originated among 
that people al»out 1888 and spread rapidly among 
other tribes, through the agency of the prettuided 
nrofdiet, one ^^'ovoka, a medicine-man who had 
lived among whites), hypnotic trances were fre¬ 
quently induced to enable tin; Indians to converse 
with their dead relative's, who were, it was saiel, to 
return to them, and sweep the earth elear of the 
M’hites in a great Armageddon. The movement 
was defeated, but survives to some extent in the 
‘Crow Dance’ of tlie Cheyenne and Arapaho, in 
which pr(»phecy by hypnotism is still practised. 

4 . Dreams and visions.—'The business of divina¬ 
tion by means of dreams and visions, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was almost completelj' in the 
hands of the priestly class in America, as is ex¬ 
emplified by the derivation of ‘ [)riest ’ in the native 
languages. By the Algonquians and Dakotas they 
were v.aWQdi wakanwacipi, ‘dreamers of the gods’; 
in Mexico, teopixqui or UoUcvhtli, ‘masters or 

uardians of divine things’; in Cherokee, atsilung 
clawhi, ‘those having the Divine lire’; in Maya, 
cocome, ‘the listeners,’ etc. Nearly all messages 
8up})osed to be received from the supernatural came 
through the medium of dreams or visions, and 
those who possessed ability to read or interpret the 
dream were usually placed in a class by themselves. 
The medicine-men or shamans held it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with which 
visions or dreams provided them was to be gained 
only by extreme privation and by purifying the 
vision through hunger or the use of drugs. To 
induce the ecstatic condition the Indians made u.se 
of many diflerent mediums, such as want of sleep, 
seclusion, the pertinacious fixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swallowing or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as tobacco, the maguey^ 
coca, the chucuaco, the snake-plant ololiuhquiy the 
ppyotl (these last two in Mexico), and the cassine 
yupon, and Iris versicolor (among the tribes in the 
southern parts of the United States). According 
to Hawkins, the (’reeks had no fewer than .‘;even 
sacred plants cultivated for this purpose, among 
them the Ilex vomitoria or Ilex cassina of the 
natural order AquifoHnre(E \ and the ‘blue flag,’ 
Iris versicolor^ of the order Iridncece. ‘ The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mihl emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active emeto- 
cathartic, and is abundant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. P'rorn it was 
formed the celebrated “black drink” with which 
they opened their councils, and which served them 
in place of spirits’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philanelj>bia, 1905, p. 315, note). 

From dreams during the puberty-fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined by the shamans, : 
his spiritual atlinities ifxed, and his life’s course 
rnapped out (see art. CALENDAR [American], vol. 
iii. p. 68^). The elaborate ceremonies known as 
‘dances’ were usually adumbrated to the priests 


through dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to follow carefully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred jilaces were al.so 
.supposed to have been indicated to certain persons 
in dreams, and their contents presented to tho.se 
persons by supernatural lieiiif^s whilst they were in 
the visionary state. The periods for the perform¬ 
ance of rites connected with a shrine, as well as 
other devotional observam^es, often depended on 
an intimation received in a dream. ‘ Visions’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the pressure 
on the veins caused unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, [lossibly from an overflow of blood to the 
head. Some trines believed that the vision came 
to the pro})het or seer as a picture, or that acts 
were performed before him as in a j)lay, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled tlirough space, 
and was able to see from afar those places and 
events of ^v'hich it desired to have knowledge. 

Numerous instances of the truly marvellmi.s 
manner in w'hich events have been foretold by 
American medicine-men are on record, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degree. 

In his autohiojrraphy, Rlack Hawk, a celebrated Sac chief, 
relates that hin jfraiidfather had a Htrong belief that in four 
3 'ears’ time ‘he should see a white man, who would be to him 
as a father,’ Supernaturally directed, as he said, he travelled 
eastward to a certain spot, and there, as he had been informed 
In dreams, met with a Frenchman, who concluded an alliarice 
on behalf of his country with the Sac nation. Coincidence is 
(!ertainly possible here, but it can hardly exist in the circum- 
stances of the narrative of Jonathan Carver. While he was 
dwelling with the Killistenoes (be. t>ee), they were threatened 
with a famine, arnl on the arrival of certain traders, who brou^dit 
them food in exchantfe for skins and other goods, their very exist¬ 
ence depended. The diviners of the tribe were consequently 
consulted b}' the chief, and announced that the next day, at 
hi^ch noon exactly, a canoe would make its appearance with 
news of the anxiously looked-for expedition. The entire 
poj)ulation came down to the beach in order to witness its 
arrival, accompanied by the incredulous trader, and, to his 
intense surprise, at the very moment forecast by the shamans, 
a canoe rounded a distant headland, and, paddlinjj speedily 
shorewards, brought the patient Killistenoes news of the 
expedition they expected. 

John Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the prophetic gift on the part of an American 
medicine-man (see Atlantic. Monthly, July 1866). He was 
engaged several years previously in searching for a band of 
Indians In the neighbourhood of the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers ; but the difficulties of the search induced the majority 
of his band to return, until out of ten men who had originally 
set out only three remained. Tliey had all but concluded to 
abandon their search, when they stumbled upon a party of 
braves of the very tribe of which they were In search. These 
men had been sent out by their medicine men to find three 
whites, of whose horses, accoutrements, and general appearance 
the shaman had given them an exhaustive account ere they set 
out, and this the warriors related to Browui before they saw his 
companions. Brown very naturally inquired closely of the 
medicine-man how he had been able to foretell their coming. 
But the latter, who appeared tu he ‘a frank and simple-mind^ 
man,' could only explain that ‘ he saw them coming, and heard 
them talk on their journey.’ 

Under the heading of ‘dreams and vision.s’ may 
also he noticed the practice, common in some jiarts 
of the American continent, of attempting to pry 
into the future through j^azing fixedly at some 
polished object, until semi-in.sensihility is attained 
oy self-hypnosis. The Indians of (Jentral America 
employeu for this purpose (and still make use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished sand¬ 
stone, which they at times consult when dubious 
as to the future. 

A case is on record w'herc a Cherokee kept a divining crystal 
wrapped up in buckskin in a cave, occasionally ‘feeding’ it by 
rubbing over it the blood of a deer ; and similar instances 
might be multiplied. At the village of Teepan, Guatemala, 
Rtephens and Catherw'ood saw a remarkable stone which had 
been placed on the altar of the church there, but which had 
previously been used as a divining stone by the Indians of the 
di.strict. Fuentes, one of the Spanish historians of Guatemala, 
says of it; ‘To the westw'ard of the city there is a little mount 
hat commands it, on which stands a small round building 
ihout six feet in height, in the middle of which there is a 
pedestAl formed of a shining substance resembling glass, but 
the precise quality of which has not been sscertainefT. Seated 
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around this building, the Judges heard and decided the causes 
brought before them, and their sentences were executed on the 
spot. Previous to executing them, however, it was jiccessary 
to have them confirmed by the oracle, for which purpose three 
of the Judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
where there was a place of worship containing a black, trans¬ 
parent stone, on the surface of which the Deity was supposed 
to indicate the fate of the criminal ’ (Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel^ ii. 149). Stephens found this ‘stone* to be a piece of 
common slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina¬ 
tion it would probably have been covered with water. 

5 . Divination by astrolog^ical practice.—Divina¬ 
tion by astrology was, of course, resorted to only in 
that part of America where the knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies had advanced 
beyond the elementary stage. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerful than 
the arbitrary signs they had adojited for the months 
and days. The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The figures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modified this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con¬ 
sequence, was permitted to pass without consulting 
him. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
with exceeding care, and then proceeded to cast 
the infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling suspense the while. 

6 . Divination by means of various objects or 
ractices.—Various other methods were in vogue 
y means of which the native priesthood attemiiled 

to forecast the future. For this ))iirpose fetishes 
and small personal idols were often consulted. 
The grains of cocoa in the bottom of a drained 
vessel were ‘read,’ as the remaining leaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs r(*garding the future. The course and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watched by the .shamans 
of many peoples. 

According to Fuentes, the chronicler of GuatemalafStephcne, 
op. eit. ii. IL’7), tiie reigning king of Kiche, Ku ah Tamil), when 
informed by the ambunsador of Montezuma 11 . that a race of 
irresistible white men iiad conquered Mexi<ro and were pnxiced- 
ing to Ouateiimla, sent for four diviners, whom he commanded 
to tell him wliat wotild be the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover the future fate of his kingdom, and, 
taking their bows, discharged some arrows against a rock. They 
returned to inform their master that, as no impression had been 
made ui>on the rock by the arrowhead.M, they must prognosticate 
the worst, and predicted the ultimate triumph of the whit© 
man—a circumstance which shows that the class to which they 
belonged stood In no fear of royalty. Kicah Tanub, dissatisfied, 
sent for the priests, obviously a different class from the diviners, 
and requested their opinions. From the ominous circumstance 
of an an(!ient stone—whioh had been brought from afar by their 
forefathers—having been broken, they also augured the fall of 
the Kiche empire. 

Many obiects, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
lioat-shaped vessels, etc., have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been used for 
purposes of divination. As any object might 
become a fetish, it is probable that any obiect 
might l>ecume a means of augury. The method 
employed appears to have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or against the 
happening of a certain event would be discovered 
—much, indeed, as some persons still toss coins to 
•find out’ whether an exjiected event will come to 
pass or not. Portents, too, were implicitly believed 
in by the American races, and this branch of 
augury was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of Nezahualpilli, king of lezcuco, near Mexico, 
whom Montezuma consulted concerning the 
terrible prodigies which startled his people prior 
to the advance of the Spaniards upon his 
dorn, and which were supposed to predict the 
return of Quetzalcoatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahiiac, to his own again. Ihese included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, the appearances ot 
co»«ets and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 


were heard in the air—such prodigies, indeed, as 
tradition usually insists upon as tlie piecursore of 
the downfall of a mighty empire. 

Literatukk.—M. C. Balboa, Ilisi. du Pirou, Paris, 1840; 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the liew World, Philadelphia, 1906, 
and A' agualuiin, Philadelphia, 1894 ; F. Coreal, V<naget aux 
Indes Occident ales, pt. ii., Amsterdam, 1722; H. A. Coudreau, 
La France iguinoxiale, vol. i, (‘ ^itudes sur les Guyane et 
I’Amazonle’), Paris, 1887 ; A. C. Fletcher, t2 RREW,pi. ii., 
1904; A. L. Kroeber, Ayner. Anthrop. iv. no. 2 (1902); J. 
Mooney, Ih RHEW, 1896; B. Sahag:un, Hist. gen. de las 
cosas de Nueva Espafla, lib. iv., lib. xiii. cap. 1, Mexico, 1829- 
80; H. R. Schoolcraft, History, C(mditifyn, and Prospects oj 
the Indian Tribes of the United States, Washington, 1861 .69; 
J. L. Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Ix)ndon, ed. 1854. LEWLS SPENCE. 

DIVINATION (Assyro-Babylonian). —The 
practice of divination entered very largely into the 
religious life of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Not only was it can icd on by unofficial augurs 
and seers, whose services could be secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading the luture or of learning the interpreta¬ 
tion of some portent which had been vouchsafed 
to him, but it also formed one of the most im¬ 
portant departments of the national religion ; and 
its rites were jealously guarded by a large and 
organized lx)dy of the priesthood. In fact, during 
the later periods of Assyr. and Bab. history it had 
become a bif^ddy complicated science. Every great 
temple had in course of time accumulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classification and study by the 
priesthood, there had been evolved an elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing with every class of augural phenomena. 
Thanks to the literary zeal of Ashurbanipal 
(608-626 B.C.), we possess a wealth of material 
for the detailed study of Bab. divination, since a 
considerable portion of the literary and religious 
texts of whicti he had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on divination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of these 
have heen recovered in a far from complete con¬ 
dition, but enough remains to indii^ate the important 
part which the prediction of future events played 
in both tlie oflicial and the popular religion. 

That the contents of these comparatively late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contemporary beliefs, but may also be employed 
to illustrate the practice of earlier periods, has 
been amply demonstrated. The texts themselves 
in their present form are obviously the re.sult of a 
gradual process of growth and accretion, and the 
series under which they have heen arranged bear 
evidence of much earlier editing and redaction. 
Moreover, we possess a few similar texts dating 
from earlier periods; while the historical and 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of which 
it is po.ssible to trace some of the principal forms of 
Bab. divination back into the earlier period of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonians 
expanded and developed the science was but natural; 
but there can be little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and practices from 
the earlier Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, 
whom they eventually conquered and absorbed. 
Thus already in the reign of Urukagimi, king of 
Lagash [c. *2800 B.C.), we have eviticnce of the 
wide-spread practice of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of a later period (c. 2u00 B.C.), we 
know that in this particular form of divination 
the procedure consisted in jiouring out oil upon 
the surface of water, the ditt'erent forms taken by 
the oil on striking the water indicating the course 
which events would take.’ A professional diviner 

^ See Cuneiform Texts in the. Brit, Mus. iii. pi. 2fT., v. pi 
4 ft. ; and cf. Hunger, ‘ Becherwahreoguiig bei den Babyloniern. 
In Leipzig. Semit. Stud. i. f 190811. 
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wkia naturally required to carry out the accompany 
ing ritual and interpret correctly the messa; 
of the oil, and Uiukaudria records that amonj; tin 
reforms he inaii^oirated was tlie aholition of certai 
exa(dions and fees wliich had hcen demanded i: 
connexion with the practice, not only by th 
diviner liiniself, but also by the ^rand vizier an 
the/)a^r.9? J In the later Sumerian })eriod we fiu' 
that Cludca, when purifying La^j^ash before tin 
erection of liis temple, drove out the wizards anc 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a lire of aromati' 
woods. From this record it might perhaps be 
inferred that at this period divination was nof 
olhdally recognized, were it not that Gudea him 
self exjnessly states that before starting upon hi 
tern pie-building lie consulted the omens and fonm 
them favourable.- Moreover, the elaborate vision 
in which the gods revealed their wishes to him 
with regard to Ningirsu’s temple, and the fa] 
earlier vision of Kannatiim (c. dOOO n.C.), in which 
Ningirsu encouraged him for battle,® prove that 
the study of dreams and their inter{)retation had 
been elaborated by the Sumerians. It is, there 
fore, possible to regard the later augural texts as 
incorporating earlier practices ; and deductions 
drawn from their stmly may legitimately be re 
garded as of general application, and not as confined 
to a single late perio(l. 

In attempting to chissify the great range of 
henoniena which forttied the subject of Bah. 
ivination, a convenient distinction may perliaps 
be adoi)ted which has been drawn between volun¬ 
tary and involuntary divination.^ Under the 
former the diviner deliberately sought out some 
means of foretelling the future ; under the latter 
he merely interpreted the meaning of portents, 
signs, or phenomena which, without being sought 
out, forced themselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

The principal method of voluntary divination 
was hf*patoftr,opy^ or divination by the liver of a 
sacrificial sheep. The diviner, termed the barily 
or ‘seer,’® after the due perfoiinance of the ac¬ 
companying rites and the slaughter of the victim, 
exposed the animaFs liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was enabled to predict the 
future. The chief parts of the liver whicli were 
examined in this way were the right and left 
lower lobes, the upper lobe and its two appendices 
(the process'iis pyramidalis and the vrocessus 

{7apillaris)y the gall-bladder, the cystic duct, the 
lepatic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ‘liver gate’ 
{porta Jiepatis).^ The system of interpretation was 
based mainly on an association of ideas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power ; on the other hand, a de¬ 
pression in the liver gate pointed to a decrease in 
power ; signs noted on the right side were favour¬ 
able, on the left side unfavourable, etc. Moreover, 
the markings on tlie livers, due to the subsidiary 
veins and ducts, were carefully studied and inter¬ 
preted in accordance with their resemblance to the 
weapons or symbols of the gods. In the tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual throughout 
the omen-literat)ire, are vague enougli. But these 
vague indications were made to apply to very 

J See Kiny:, Hist, of Suriur and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 183. 

2 lb. p. 2G6 f. 3 lb. pp. 124, 2(Wj. 

J Of. Jastrow, Proc. Aimer. Phil. Soc. xlvii. {1008] 143f., 
640 (T. ThiH distinction applies most satisfac^torily to the two 
principal forms of official divination—hepatoscopy and astrology. 

It is not so clear when applied to some of the minor forma of 
di\ illation (see below). 

f'or a discussion of the bard and his functions, in contradis- 
tiiK.'tion to the aiipu and zamineru priests, see especially 
Zimmern, Ritualtafcln fiir den Wahrsager, Betschworer und 
Stinger, Leipzig, 1896-1SK)1, i>. 82 fT. 

« See Jastrovv, XA xx, (1907] 118 f., Trans. Philad. College of 
Physicians, xxix. (3rd ser.) 117fT., Harper Memor. Vol., if, 
/Lonflon, 1910) 281 IT., and IHe Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, ii, 213fT, 


definite circumstances by means of questions ad¬ 
dressed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
gather from an elaborate series of prayers, ad¬ 
dressed to Shaniash, tlie Sun-god, during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, which throw 
an interesting light on the method of procedure.* 
The prayers contain aj)pejils to the oracle on 
political matters. l.)efinite ({uestions were asked 
as to the course of future events witiiin a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented by the sacrificial 
victims. The questions were framed with great 
ingenuity, so that all contingencies might he 
covered. The prayers also prove that scrupulous 
care was taken in the preparation of the victim 
and the recital of the accompanying formulae, 
while it was also essential that the diviner, no less 
than the victim, should he free from any cere¬ 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, 
in these prayers to the Snn-oracle, the signs found 
in the vietim are noted hut are not interpreted. 
The roughly-sha])ed tablets on which they were 
written were actually used in the course of the 
ritual: they contain the appeal to the oracle and 
the oracle’s answer as seen in the victim’s liver. 
The question was first written out, and the tablet 
was placed before tlie god (cf. the (ireek iiraetice 
at Delphi); the god’s answer was afterwanis added 
in terms of the liver. For the diviner’s interpreta¬ 
tion of this answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. 

Many of these oracle-tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaddon’s time, contain appeals to Shaniash to 
reveal the outcome of the militarv campaigns in 
which he was engaged. They also furnish evidence 
that the Assyrian king, doubtless following Baby¬ 
lonian precedent, consulted the oracle on every 
occasion of importance, such as the dispatch of an 
envoy, tlie giving of a daughter in marriage, the 
sickness of a royal relative, the appointment of a 
high official, etc. In the case of the Sun-oracles 
the answers received by the king have disappeared, 
but it is juohable that they resembled certain 
oracles of ishtar of Arbela, wliicli the goddess 
vouchsafed to Esarhaddon,^ obviously in answer 
to .such questions as those addressed to the Sun- 
;od. Hero the oracles are composed in the first 
person, the speaker representing the goddess ; hut 
n each case the name of the priest or priestess who 
pronounced the oracle on the goddess’s behalf is 
given.® The answers of tlie oracles whicli have 
been collected and preserved are invariaVily en¬ 
couraging, and promise success to the king in 
somewhat vague and general phraseology. They 
are clearly happy omens that have been fulfilled. 

The reason wliy the god of the oracle should 
reveal the future through the liver of the victim 
■s not at first sight obvious. But it is certain tliat 
-he liver, not the heart, was regarded by peoples 
n a primitive state of culture as the seat of life ; 
and there is much to he said for the theory that 
llie sacrificial animal on being accepted by the 
leity, was regarded as assimilated to him.* The 
ioul of the animal was thus put in accord with 
he soul of the god, and, by reading tlio one, the 
liviner read tlie other. This theory also underlay 
he practice of heiiatoscojiy among tlie Etni.scans, 
Greeks, and Koniaiis (see ‘ Greek ’ and ‘ Roman ’ 

1 Cf. Knudtzon, Assyr. GebeU an den Sonnengott, 2 vols., 
eipzig, 1893. 

2 Cf. Kawlinson, WAl Iv. pi. 61. In addition to Shamash and 
[ahtar, the other go<l8 whose names are particularly associated 
dth royal oracles are Ashur and N.abC. In Babylonia, Marduk’s 
laini to supremacy in this, ns in other departments of the 
lational reliffion, was not contested. 

3 To one oracle a note is added, ^riving: directions for its pre- 
entation to the kinjj with accompanyinff ceremonial. It was 
o be recited to the kinjf after precious oil had been poured out, 
flFerings made, and incense burnt (cf. Strong, Beitrdge tut 
'.ssyrinlonie, ii. [1894] 628, 630). 

^ .Sof Jastrow, Rel. Rah. vnd Assort. 11 218fl. 
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sections), who doubtless derived much of their 
augural lore from Babylonia. 

No such theory untferlay other forms of volun¬ 
tary divination, such as oil divination or divina¬ 
tion by arrows or the flight of birds^ etc. In 
all such cases (including possibly the flight of 
birds) the oracle was deliberately invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each was merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, which was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina¬ 
tion concerns the portents exhibited by the heavens. 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmospheric con¬ 
ditions would naturally be regarded from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther, and trace a connexion between 
eartnly occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later development, 
and undoubtedly followed the identification of 
the planets and principal fixed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. Winckler’s assump¬ 
tion that there was thought to be a perfect 
correspondence between lieaven and earth, and 
that tne occurrences on earth were merely a re¬ 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see Stars [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the earlier historical 
epochs, and is true only in a restricted sense for 
the latest periods of Neo-Babylonian speculation. 
The Neo-Assyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was kept at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfavourable days were but one result of the study 
which had been devoted to the astrological branch 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatoscopy and astrology the predic¬ 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi¬ 
vidual welfare, in which we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con¬ 
tinued existence of which the private letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
.nore largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpretation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
8tr(»Nities, human and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the youn^ of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore¬ 
tell public disasters is well illustrated by an As¬ 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of BaoyIonia.^ The pheno¬ 
mena from which the portents were derived may 
be classified under tw o headings: (a) rare natural 
occurrences, and (6) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Under the first head¬ 
ing we have the fall of beams in houses, the 
outbreak of fire in sacred places, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birds in Babylon, a great flood 
at Borsippa, when the waters of the Euphrates 
rose within the precincts of Nabfi’s temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars. Under 
events which appeared to be contrary to some law 
of Nature may be set the story of a decapitated 
head crying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal monstrosities, cases of incest and un¬ 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 

1 See above, p. 788*». , , j u 

a This form of divination it referred to m employed by the 
Bab. king in Esk ^ t .. 

* See King, Cunmferm Texts in the Bnt. Mus.t London, IW®, 
aadx. 9, pi. 48 f. 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
places. Under the last heading may also be set 
the appearance of honey on the ground at Nippur 
and of salt at Babylon, though these were doubt¬ 
less natural secretions of the soil. The import¬ 
ance attached to such jwrtents, affecting general 
and not individual wmfare, is attested by the 
fact that in the Neo-Babylonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same lines 
as the historical chronicles and were regarded a.s 
of equal value and significance.^ 

The tablets of unofficial portents prove that 
almost every event of common life w'as capable 
of being interpreted as a favourable or unfavour¬ 
able sign. But it should be noted that many of 
the events referreil to on the tablets are to be 
taken as occurrences in dreams, though this may 
not be explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of dreamt 
was one of the most important duties of the 
professional seer or diviner both in unofficial and 
in official life. Reference has already been made 
to the existence of this branch of aivination in 
the earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
inscriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
the King or of making known to him their wishes. 
The visible appearance of Ishtar, to encourage 
Ashurbanipal’s army in Elam,'^ may be explained 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably aid not 
appear to the king himself, but to a professional 
seer, as is definitely stated on another occasion 
when she sent the King a message. Such theo- 
phanies, accompanied by direct messages, were 
naturally of very clear and certain interpretation ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un¬ 
certain to the dreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in the vision, and in 
every case it was necessary to have recourse to a 
higluy trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of unofficial 
omens was drawn from the appearance of the 
various parts of the body during sickness, for the 
events predicted generally concerned the chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus be 
regarded as having something in common with the 
scientific study of disease. Not only were the 
sick man’s colour and his cries and groans minutely 
noted, but such physiological phenomena as con¬ 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
made the subject of prognostication. It may be 
noted that many omen-texts which were formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
be connected with this class of divination. 

There is evidence that the practice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bab. astrology, 
was adopted by the Greeks after Alexander’s con¬ 
quest, and so survived under modified forms into 
uie mediceval period. The mere fact that ‘ Chal- 
deean’ was used by the Greeks as a synonymous 
term for ‘astrologer’ indicates the spread of the 
Babylonian astromgical system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of divination were 
practised by native diviners who had wandered 
to the coasts of Asia Minor and the West.^ It 
is thus possible that more than one fonn of divina¬ 
tion which has survived to the present day may 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 

Litiiuture.— In La Divination et la seisnoe des prdsages 
(Paris, 1876) P. Lenormant published a very able summary 


1 Cf. Kinar, ChrvnieUs eonosming Early Babylonian Kings, 
London, IIW, 1. 21211. 

«Cf. WAI V. pi. V. line 96 ff. 80 , too, the god Ashur is 
•aid to have appeared to Oyges, king of Lydia, and to have 
commanded him to pay homage to Ashurbanipal (op. eit. pi 
U. lineQSff.). ^ . 

s See Hunger, * Bab. Tieromina nebet grieoh.-rdm. Paralleleo 
(MVG, 1909, p. 8 ). 
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of the subject, considering the period ai which he wrote. 
Much new material has been puidished and classified by 


Texii in tJie Biitish Museum, xx., xxvil. f. and xxx. f. The 
fullest discussion is that by M. Jastrow, Die iieligion Baby- 
Uniiens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1902 IT., ii. 138ff., 203ff. For 
other references see the footnotes throughout the article. 

Leonard VV. Kino. 

DIVINATION (Buddhist).—The art of divina¬ 
tion was widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of the Buddha’s birth. The 
early accounts of the latter event relate that ei"ht 
Brahmans ‘ most versed in the science of astrolof^y * 
were called in by the prince’s father ‘ to examine 
carefully all the signs prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son ’ (Bigandct, Life of Gaudama^^ 
Rangoon, 1866, i. 46). Buddha himself, as was to 
be expected, when he liecanie a teacher is invari¬ 
ably represented in the scriptures as discouraging 
and condemning divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personally was credited with fore¬ 
knowledge, this endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc., is regarded by Buddhists 
as the supernatural power {ifdhi) inherent in every 
perfected saint, or arhat ; and he is never repre¬ 
sented as using this prophetic power for sorcery or 
soothsaying purposes. His chief right-hand dis¬ 
ciple, however, Maudgalyilyana, is reputed in the 
scriptures of both divisions of Buddhism to have 
practised divination and sorcery, by means of 
which ho is represented as having extended the 
popularity of tbat faith. For such pandering to 
popular nrejudice he is reproved on several 
occasions by the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said : ‘ That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
planetary influence, dreams, and signs are things 
abolished ; he is free from all their evils ’ {Sammd- 
paribhdjanlya stdta^ 2). 

Nevertheless, divination was obviously too deep- 
rooted in the popular life to be eradicated; it is 
found at the present day flourishing among pro¬ 
fessing Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as the laity. It is not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of divination have been ac¬ 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have been inveterately 
addicted to divination and shamanism from the 
earliest times; positive elements of Indian astro¬ 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
who are now the chief astrologers for soothsaying 
purposes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 
Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. The grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the hands 
of the laity or of the priests and priestesses of the 
pre-Buddhistic cults. But even some of these have 
been given a veneer of Buddhism by replacing in 
several instances the aboriginal cabalistic words 


general lucky or unlucky days for that particular 
day and week, and these again with those for that 
season and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the planets at the time. The results, 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, whi<^h introduces another 
set of unlucky combinations. Thus an almo.st 
endless variation in the forebodings of luck or ill- 
luck is made possible ; and this is to be sought out 
beforehand, and the evil duly avoided or counter¬ 
acted. In this way is usually determined which is 
the right day and hour on which to commence any 
particular work, the right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or matter of anxiety, or the interpreta¬ 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peoples appear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely: (a) lots—the simplest, and generally 
performed by the people themselves ; (b) astrology, 
for which learned adepts are necessary, usually the 
higher Buddhist priests; and (c) oracles, usually 
given by a priest or priestess of the aboriginal 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina¬ 
tion practised by orthodox Buddhist monks, and 
from the preparation of the horoscopes and the 
worship prescribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘ Northern ’ Buddhists the presiding genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodhisattva Manjusri. The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively conflnod to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist religion of the particular country. A 
few isolated temples are famed for their ojacles, 
in which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may be, the spirit of a departed saint, is believed 
to inspire the ofliciating priest. More frequently 
the seer is a hermit who has gained a reputation 
as a prophet; but most commonly it is one of the 
numerous witch-doctors who is resorted to for an 
augury. These are of the class generally known 
as s/iamans, some of whom are women. They are 
usually illiterate, but possess a very shrewd and 
ready wit. They deliver their oracular response 
whilst in an exalted state, into which they work 
themselves by frenzied gesticulations. The office 
usually descends in the family. One of the 
commonest questions they have to answer is that 
relating to the source of the bewitchment or en¬ 
chantment (Skr. prabhava^ Tib. mt'u) which is 
causing sickness to some particular person. 

The Burmese, who may be taken as a type of 
the ‘Southern’ division of Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and witcli-doctors (see 
art. Burma, § 19). 

Amongst ‘ Northern ’ or Mah&y&na Buddhists 
divination is almost universal. In Chinese Bud- 


of incantation by stereotyped sentences {mantras) 
in the Indian language, culled from the Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is sought after by the majority of 
professing Buddhists in matters of almost everyday 
business, as well as in the great epochs of life— 
birth, marriage, and death—or in sickness. It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences which are lucky or un¬ 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. Demons AND SPIRITS 
[Buddhist]), though the latter are usually regarded 
as the chief agents for executing the evil influence 
of the planets. The birth-horoscope of every indi¬ 
vidual, which is jealously treasured by himself, 
fixes the special planetary influences which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or not. Then these personal 
»inlu<ky days liave to be compared with the 


dhism it is only a little less prevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, where it reaches its 
culminating point. Here the Indian astrological 
elements are largely mixed with the Chinese, and 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 
8hamani.st type. 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted clas-ses of 
divination are widely current. Those monks who 
practise the art of astrology for divination purposes 
are called tsi-pa^ or ‘calculators.’ Each sect has 
its own tsi-pa^ who are among the most learned 
and respected members of the monastery. The 
astrological methods follow the general lines 
already indicated ; but the Chinese system of 
astrology largely predominates over the Indian, 
as has oeeii .shown in the specimen.s of actual 
horoscopes translated in detail by the present 
writer {Buddhism of Tibety pp. 468, etc.). The 
combinations of unlucky portents are complicated 
by the introduction of a more complex system of 
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elements and cyclical animal-years and trigrains. 
In arriving at the calculations an iin{)ortant part is 
played by the famous mystic Cliiriese trigram, ‘the 
eignt kwd ’ (Tib. par-k'ha)^ on which tlie mysterious 
‘ Book of Changes/ Yi-khuj^ with its 04 hexagrams, 
is built up. A notable dillerence between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
former use only the trigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively the derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is the most popular and 
common of all, and for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipi)ed with a pocket divination 
manual called mo-pc, by which the augury may 
be ascertained. This booklet, which the nre-sent 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into dillerent sections intended to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to be 
sought. The usual headings are ‘ Household,’ 
‘Favours,’ ‘Life,’ ‘Medical,’ ‘Enemy,’ ‘Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘Sickness.’ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the following:—(1) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coin.s drawn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads ; the last being 
perhaps the most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
u[)on a hoard on which are drawn geornantic figures 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMc-ha (pronounced rae-tm), or magic squares of 
15 or 20, etc,, numbered compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecutive lotus leaves numbered or 
inscribed, also derived from India. (8) Twigs— 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is cjilled 
' the green twig spell ’ (sNgo-.sNgag). This suggests 
to the present writer a parallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘ lot,’ namely KXijpos, from xXddos, 

‘ twig ’; and the greenness of t he twig seems to 
imply the living presence of the tree-god. (4) 
Cards on which geornantic figures or allegorical 
animals or signs are drawn or painted, with 
sentences to wdiich Tibetan characters are assigned 
for reference. (6) Sheets or passages of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An official instance of divination l)y 
lot is seen in th^ selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the ‘ Ordeal of the Urn ’ (.see art. by 
present writer in JRAS, 1910, pp. 69-86), the 
result of which is believed to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine will. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
particular region and state in which a deceased 
person has been re-born. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formulae {mantras) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre¬ 
formed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects who train as sorcerers {sNgag-pa, pron. hag- 
pa) do not practise oracular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits supposed to be actually causing sickness or 
other harm, with the view of exorcizing them. 
The soothsaying oracle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at¬ 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con¬ 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at Nechung near Lhasa, at present 
represented by a celibate monk of the yellow-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non-Buddhistic Mon¬ 
golian source has been traced by the present writer 
in detail. He is given the title of ‘ defender of the 
faith ’ (cho^s-skyong), and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public. 
Among the other oracles not absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 


‘eatures, the most important is at Karrnashar in 
Lhasa, which purports to be inspired by the devil, 
'riie dress and equipment of these prie.sts and their 
renzied bearing identify them with the Bon cult 
and the shamanist devil-dancers. They poase.ss no 
literature, and deliver their sayings orally in 
cryptic oracular form. They are ordinarily re¬ 
sorted U) for the interpretation of omens and 
dreams, as well as in matters of business and 
anxiety. Their implements include (1) an arrow 
{dah-(iar)f to which coloured silken rags are 
attached; (2) a magic mirror of metal, which 
reflects the future—a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a bowl or 
pool of water, or observe the smoke of a sacrificial 
fire, or the entrails of animals sacrificed and sliecp’s 
droppings, or the lines on charred sheep’s bones, 
such as shoulder-blades — an ancient Mongol 
lustom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recording 
several of the ways in which divining was practised 
in Tibet, a medieeval Chinese observer wrote: 
‘Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of 
livination, and their unskilfulness in their mode 
of examining, they are quite frequently surpris¬ 
ingly accurate.’ This criticism still holtis good. 

Litkratcrk.—W. W. Rockhiil, JJiAS, 1891, pp. 235, etc.; 
Sir G. Scott (‘Shway Yoe’), The Burman, London, 1882; 
L. A. VVadtJoll, Bmiiihism oj Tibet, do., 1895, and Lhasa and 
ita do.. L. A. WaDDELL. 

DIVINATION (Celtic).—According to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skilled beyond other 
peoples in the science of augury, and Pausanias is 
mistaken when (X. xxi. 2) he doubts the existence 
of the art of divination among them. The Celts 
jiractised all kinds of divination. It was by the 
fliglit of birds that the Gauls who invaded lllyri- 
cum were guided (Justin XXIV. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Hercynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, V. xxxiv. 4). The coincidence of 
two names of countries was an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a town in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, 
V. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus made 
peace with the people of Marseilles because of a 
dream in which Minerva appeared to him (Justin, 
XLIII. V. 5). In 218 B.c. the Galatie allied with 
Attains refused to go any further because they 
were frightened by an ec]i})se of the moon (Polyb. 
V. Ixxviii. 1). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims ; and once, 
when the entrails announced a great deb'at for 
them, they massacred their women and childreu 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI. ii. 2). According to Strabo (iv. iv. 5 [p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Romans ; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
by a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the way he fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the now of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken series of observa¬ 
tions (cf. Diod. Sic. V. xxxi. 3). Artemidorus 
relates that in a certain harbour there were two 
crows that had their right wings tinged with 
white ; people who were in litigation used to lay 
cakes on a board, each arranging his own in sucu 
a way as to avoid all confusion. The crows 
swooped down on the cakes, ate the one person’s 
and scattered the other’s, and the disputant whose 
cakes were scattered won tlie case (see Strabo, iv. 
iv. 6 [p. 198]). Vervain was used by the Gauls for 
drawing lots and foretellii^ the future (Pliny, xxv. 
lix. 106; cf. Servius on AEn. iii. 67). Hippolytus 
(Philosojihumena, 25) mentions lots by pebbles 
and numbers among the Celts. The evil omens 
noticed by the Britons of the let cent, were of 
great variety; noises outside the curia ; bowlings 
in the theatre; the appearance of a buried city at 
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the mouth of the Thames ; the Atlantic looking 
like a sea of blood ; human forms left on the shore 
by the tide (Tac. Ann. xiv. 32). 

Ornithomancy, harusnicy, and the other nietlK^s 
of divination were undoubtedly practised origin 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The (lalatian king T3eio 
tarus was renowned as an augur (Cic. de Div. i. 16 
[26-27]; of. ii. 37 [78]); he never began an under¬ 
taking without first consulting the auspices. Once, 
when lie liad started on a journey, he was turned 
back by the flight of an eagle; he broke oft’ his 
journey, and so escaped harm. The British queen 
Boudicca drew a favourable omen from the course 
of a hare which she had concealed among her 
clothes ajid then set at liberty (Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). 
At a very early period among the Celts there were 
riests whose duty was to foretell the future, 
ustin (XXXII. iii. 9) mentions haruspices at Tou¬ 
louse who, in order to free the Tecto.sagi from an 
epidemic of pestilence, bade them throw the gold 
and silver they had got from the expedition of 
Brennus into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (V. xxxi. 31) distinguishes the Druids and 
the bards from the soothsayers (yudi^rett), who fore¬ 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex¬ 
amining the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed great 
authority. They are identical with the oi)dre« (Gr. 
transcription of Lat. vates) of Strabo (IV. iv. 4 
[p. 197]). They are often confused with the Druids 
(q.v.). According to Ca‘sar (vi. 13), the Druids inter¬ 
pret tlie will of the gods. The Druid Divitiacus 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, cit. 
i. 41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druids 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre¬ 
saged the approaching fall of the Homan Empire 
and the control of the world by the Tran.salpines 
{Hist. iv. 54). A scholium tells that it was after 
eating acorns that the Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, Cornmenta Bernensia^ 1869, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestesses of the Island of Sena, who were 
endowed with various magical powers, such as the 
power to rouse the sea and tne waves by their 
songs, the pow'er of changing into animals, and of 
curing otherwise incurable di.seases, had knowledge 
of the future and foretold it to those who sailed 
to consult them (Mela, III. vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the 3rd cent, of 
our era who foretold the future. One of them 
warned the emperor Alexander Severus of his 
approaching end (Lampridius, Alexander Severus^ 
60). The emperor Aurelian con.sulted Gallic pro- 
phete.sses on tne future of his posterity (Vopi-scus, 
Aurelian^ 44). A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongres promised the Empire, it is said, to 
Diocletian (Vopiscus, Numerianus^ 14). 

Among the Irish, as known to us from the 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It was practised by the Druids. The 
source of their predictions was often the observation 
of natural phenomena; the best known form was 
divination oy the clouds, and the word nHadoir^ 
lit. ‘ one who studies the clouds,’ was used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place very often with the help of various objects: 
a yew-rod marked with ogham characters ; a wheel, 
which recalls the well-known symbol of a Gallo- 
Koman deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak¬ 
ing and the wren’s twittering. Sometimes omens 
were taken from the howling of a do^, and from the 
form of a tree-root. In the Togail Bruidne Dd 
Derga we find a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
the future. 

We have no direct information on divination 
among the ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
tenlet pren, * to throw wood,’ means ‘to draw 
lots’: the Welsh coelbren^ ‘wood of prediction,’ 


means ‘ lot ’; and the Irish crann-chur, * to throw 
the wood,’ means ‘ to consult the lot. ’Ihe etymo¬ 
logical agreement of the three dialects proves 
that divination by pieces of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons {Germania, x.), was 
practised equally by the Gauls and the Britons. 
See also art. Cklts, vol. iii. p. 300, § 4, and Com¬ 
munion WITH Deity (Celtic), vol. iii. p. 760, § 5 ; 
and art. Fate (Celtic). 

Litbiutprb.—C. Jullian, Hist, ds la Gauls, Paris, *]• 
161 f.; P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
London, 1903, 1. 229-233; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours 
de litUraturs celtique, vol. 1., Parif, 1888. G. DOTTIN. 

DIVINATION (Christian).— I. Divination was 
regarded by early Christian writers as a branch of 
magic. It was a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the will in bondage by destroying the sense of 
responsibility. St. Augustine sums up its dangers: 

* Quae tamen plena sunt omnia pestiferae curioeltatie, cruci- 
antis eollicitudiniB, mortiferae eervitutis ’ {de Doctr. Chr. li. 24). 

Christ is the door (Jn 10®) ; ‘ neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, an«l he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him’ (Mt 11-’^). 

* The gates of the Divine Reason are rational, and 
they are opened by the key of faith ’ (Clement 
Alex, ad Gent. 1). And St. Clement adds the 
warning: ‘ Be not curious of ungodly shrines ’ 
(ib. 2). Divination is a practice which rests on 
occult methods, methods which had their place 
in primitive religion, but gave way to the 
higher methods ot Jewish and Christian sacra- 
mentalism. This distinction of method was the 
guiding principle in the Christian view of divina¬ 
tion. Tne diviner sees; he has an insight into 
Divine things. The Christian ‘ walks by faith, 
not by sight ’ (2 Co 6^); he has touch with God, 
but this touch is ‘ through the veil, that is, his 
flesh,’ in the widest sense of the economy of the 
Incarnation (He 10®®). Divination is impatient to 
draw the veil aside. 

Christianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, nas discouraged rites and practices 
which set aside the limitations of the flesh, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The subjective 
type of divination, whether in the form of psychic 
exaltation or prophetic ecstasy, necessitates a 
suspension of the intellectual energies. The ‘ sym- 
patnetic passivity suitable for the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ produces a weakening or 
destruction of imiividuality, by means of ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, sickness, or the approach 
of death’ (Chambers’s Kncycl., art. ‘Divination,’ 
iv. 19). Christianity, in its revsponsibility to 
strengthen human nature as a whole by keeping 
control over the difl’erent faculties by means of 
Divine grace, has kept divination and ec-stasy in the 
background as a danger to the mind and the w'ill. 
This control is empliasized by St. Paul : ‘ The 
.pirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ’ 

1 Co 14»®). 

The history of Christian divination is the history 
of the subjection of divination to the control of 
authority. This principle is summed up by Gratian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac 1®*): 

*Sic et sortibuB nichil mail inesM moiistratur, prohibetur 
tamen fldelibus, ne sub hao specie divinationii ad antiquoe 
vdololatriae cultus re<Jirent' (Corp. Jur. Canon., ed. Fried- 
berg, 1879, pt. i.; Deer. Grat. p. li. caus. xxvi. qu. il. c. l.X 

Such control was not a new thing in the exercise 
of religious authority. When Augustus assumed 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, he destroyed the 
magical books which were held to be of no weight, 
nd preserved only the Sibylline books : 
quicquid fatidioorum librorum Oraeci Latinique generli nuliie 
el parum idoneii auctoribua vul^ro ferebatur, aupra duo 
nillia contracta undique cremavit; ac toloa retinult SibvUinoo' 
Sueton. Caee. Aug. 81). 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. Petillius 
publicly burnt certain Greek books as endangering 
the religion of Rome ; 

‘GraecoH, quia aliaua ex parte ad solvendam religionem 
pertinere existimabanlur, L. Petillius Praetor Urbanus ex auc* 
toritate senatus per victinianos igne facto, in conKpcctu populi 
cremavit’ (Valer. Max. i. i. ‘de Keligione,’ 12). 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies equally to the history of Christian divina¬ 
tion : 

‘ Noluerunt eniui prlscl viri quicx]uam in hao asservari ctvi- 
late, quo animi hounnuni a deorum cultu avocarcntur * (Valer. 
Max. lb.). 

And St. Augustine, although he himself confesses 
that the turning-point in his life was the opening 
of the ‘ Codex Apostoli ’ at the words (Ro 13^^ 
‘non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus* (Con/. 
viii. 12), deprecates the practice : 

* Hi vero qui de pa^inis evangelicis sortea legiint, et si op- 
tandum eat ut hoc potuiafaciant, (juam ad daeinoniaconaulenaa 
concurrant; taiuen etiani iata mihi displicet conauetudo' (ad 
inqnisitiones J anuarii [Kp. LV. i. 20]). 

2. Rabanus Maurus (f 856) sums up the practice 
of divination in the early ages of the Churen in his 
treatise de Magorum Pratstigiis, collected from 
various passages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and quoted in the Decretum of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine {Corp. Jur. Can. 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina¬ 
tion was of four kinds : ‘ geoinanticam, ydrornanti- 
cam, aeromanticain, pyromanticam.’ 

Geoinantia is detinea as ‘ ars e terra vaticinandi ’ 
(Ducange, Gloss, ad Script, med. et inf. hat.). It is 
recorded that the resistance of Padua to the arms 
of Eccelino de Romano in 1226 was foretold by 
this practice : 

* quidam de carceratls solliclte perqulrebant per sortea, ad quern 
flnem veater exercitus deveniret. Kt unus per puncta quaedam 
uniuB artis, quam dicunt nescioquain Geoniaiitiam, dicere vide- 
batur, (juod Padua non iwterat hiis teinporibus capi ’ (Kolandinl 
Patavini, de factis in Marchia Tarrisina, x. 11, ap. Muratori, 
Her. Ital. Script., Milan, 1726, viii. 310). The same chronicler 
refers to it a^^ain in the preparation made by Eccelino for his last 
campaif(u in 1269 (ib. xil. 2). 

Hydrmnantia is described by A ugustine, in refer¬ 
ence to Numa, as an act of divining by water: 

* ut in aqua videret imagines deorum, vel potius ludiflcationes 
daemonum, a quibua audiret <iuid in sacris constituere atque 
observare deberet’ (de Civ. Dei, vii. 35). 

This practice still survives in the water of silence 
and other ceremonies associated with Christmas 
Eve, Hallowe’en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsummer 
Eve. A love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrates the practice : 

* A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 

That the water may grow clear, and I may see ray husband 
that is to be ’ (Macedonian Folk-lore, pp. 61-67). 

Aeromantia is another practice of divination 
which, under the form of weather-signs, survives 
to-day. 

Pyrotnantia has also its innocent adepts in the 
present day. Some see faces in the fire, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a flicker¬ 
ing in the fire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be¬ 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p. 98). 

Rabanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville {Etym. 
viii. 9), says : ‘ duo sunt autem genera divinationis : 
ars et furor.’ Under ‘ ars ’ are the various methods 
of art magic which are practised by the diviner ; 
under ‘furor’ the enthusiasm and ecstasy and 
frenzy which form the atmosphere most conducive 
to divination. The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among the dervishes of the East, 
but in some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority alone can exercise the control both in 
the practice of spiritual art and in the frenzy of 
the religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church incantatores, 
arioli, aruspieeSy augureSy astrologiy genethliaciy 
matfiematicXy horoscopiy sortilegiy salisatores (Isid. 
viii. 9). The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 


bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 
Constantine in 321 endeavoured to control the 
practice by law (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
The interpretation of this law reads: 

‘Maleflci, vel incantatores, vel immiasorea terapeatatum, vel 
hii qui per invocalionem daemoiium mentes hominum turbant, 
onmi genere poenae punlantur.’ 

In the words of Pliny (HN xxviii. 2), such spells 
were an insult to human wisdom : ‘ viritim sapient- 
issimi cujusque respuit tides.’ The writings of the 
Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the experi¬ 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those who profe.ss Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal 3^ ‘ O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you?* Liddell and Scott (s.v. /3a<rxalvw), quoting 
Theocritus, write: ‘ The charm was broken by 
spitting thrice’ (Theoc. vi. 39). The tempestariiy 
storm-raisers or storm-quellers, are constantly re¬ 
ferred to in the canons, the capitularies, and/Jccni- 
tentiaria of the Councils, the Emperors, and the 
Rhshops (Ducange, Gloss.y s.v. ‘ Tempestarii’), In 
Ireland such charm.s have been grafted into the 
religious customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Irelandy li. 104-108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Macedonia is this: ‘Alex¬ 
ander the (ireat liveth, aye he doth live and reign.’ 
Abbott (ch. xiii.) gives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled round the idol 
altars, uttering prayers, and making unhallowed 
ollerings : 

• Arioli vocati, propter quod circa aras idolorum nefarias 
preces cmittunt, et funesta sacrifleia offerunt' (laid. viii. 9). 

A law of 357 condemns the practice, and rebukes 
the curiosity which encourages divination : ‘ Sileat 
omnibus perpetuo divinandi curiositas’ (Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4). The object of the rites 
of the arioli was to receive some response. This 
practice of ‘ raising the devil ’ is referred to by 
Tertullian : 

‘qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui ructando 
curantur, qui anhelando praefantur ’ 23). 

There may be some survival of this rite in the 
Desiuly or ‘ Holy round,’ a circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Tuapholly 
or ‘ Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accompanied with incantations 
and the casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood-Martin, ii. 61-67). The ‘ peccatum ario- 
landi ’ is condemned with the ‘scelus idolatriae’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Tournay (Kp. 120, ap. 
Ducange, Gloss.). 

The aruspices are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 
1-2). The ai'xispex divined by means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim offered in sacrifice. The 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 
)ractice. The aruspex must not go into private 
louses. He must he consulted only in the temple : 
‘ aras publicas adque delubra ’; and in the open 
light: ‘ libera luce tractari.’ ‘ Superstition! enim 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt publice ritum 
propriura exercero.’ The Empire as well as the 
Church recognized the importance of keeping the 
practice of divination under control. 

This practice still survives. The use of the 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
known as ornoplatoscopy. The colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read oy the expert. The breast¬ 
bone of the fowl is used for the same purpose. 
This art flourishes still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania. In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of the speal-bone. The breaking of 
the ‘ wishing-l>one,’ which many of us remember as 
a solemn diversion of our childhood, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on the fowl, is also to be 
traced to the same source. This use of the ‘ merry¬ 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of the 
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cock in divination (Abbott, p. 97 f. ; Wood-Martin, 
p. 141). 

Augury was of two kinds: ‘ad oculos’ and ‘ad 
aures.’ I’lie divination was from the flight or from 
the song of birds. It was regulated by decrees of 
357 and 35S {Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4. 6). 
There are many survivals of this kind of divination: 

‘ A whistling,'" maid ainJ a crowing hen 

Are hate/ul alike to Ciotl and men.’ 

The crowing of a cock out of hours, tlio hooting of 
an owl, the cawing of a crow on the house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons which fre¬ 
quent tile mos(iue of iJajesid in Constantinople and 
tlie riazza of St. Mark’.s at Venice are looked on 
as birds of good omen. The gee.se in the cIoLster 
of the Cathedral of Barcelona may be a survival 
of the geese kept in old time in the Roman temple 
on the .same site. The series of Dove-Bishops at 
Ravenna ami the letting loose of pigeons at certain 
festivals, tliough now associated with the gift of 
the Holy Gliost, have doiibtles.s a more ancient 
root in the rites of divination. A certain llilli<lius 
delivered the people of Vieille-Brionde from a Bur¬ 
gundian raid by the leading of a dove : ‘ ut aiunt, 
com mold tione columbae alitis incitatus.’ And 
Gregory of fours adds : 

‘Quod Tie qiiis invideat confictum de columha, et homini 
praestiturn c’hnstiaiio, cum Orosius coiisiilem Romanum, id 
eat .Marcum N’aloriuiii, a corvo alite soribat adjutum’(da 3Iir. 
S. Julia HI, 7 ; Oros. iii. 6). 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme : 

‘ One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, and four for a birth.’ 

And the tiight to right or left is a survival of the 
augury ‘adoculos.’ The swan was sacred to the 
children of Llyr. The word drean^ ‘wren,* is in 
Cormac’s Glossary explained a.s ‘ Dra6i-en^ a Druid 
bird, a bird that makes a prediction.’ He was the 
‘ ma^^ni.s avium ’ in Iri.sh hagiology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow also have their place in 
tlie folklore of divination. ‘A dove from heaven’ 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 

‘A madman and a fox Oive<l with him), also a wren and a 
little fly that used to buzz to him when he came from matins, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it; and this killing by the 
wren was displeasing to him, so he cursed the wren, and said : 
“My fly. , . . Howbeit,’’says Moling, “ but he that marred for 
me the poor pet that used to be making music for me, let his 
dwelling be for ever in empty houses, with a wet drip therein 
continually. And may children and young persons be destroy¬ 
ing him !” Howbeit then, but the wren killed the fly. Then 
the fox killed the wren. The dog of the steading killed the fox. 

A cowherd killed the madman, namely, yuihne son of Colinan’ 
(Whitley-StokcH, The Birth and Life of St. Molimj, Paris, 1^06; 
Wood-Martin, ii. 140-150; Abliott, pp. 106-110), 

Rh^.s tells the story of a bird-warning associated 
with the sunken palace of Bala Lake {Celtic Folk¬ 
lore^ Oxford, 1901, p. 409). The common saying, 

‘ A little bird has whispered it in my ear,’ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wood- 
Martin (ii. 14.3) gives a picture of a bronze instru¬ 
ment with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, which has been thou<dit 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than tlie 6th century. 

The astrologi, genethliaci^ and mathematiei were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term inathematici was a common 
one in the 4th cent. : ‘quos vulgus mathematicos 
vocat’ (.Jerome, Com. in Dan. c. ii. 2). So also in 
the 1st cent. {/Jidache, o. 3). St. Augustine has 
frequent references to them: ‘Jametiam mathe- 
maticoriim fallaces divinationes, et impia delira- 
nienta rejeceram ’ {Conf. vii. 6). The title of the 
Theodosian Code^ under which the practices of 
divination are regulated, is: ‘de MaleJicis et 
Mathernaticis.’ They are specially mentioned in 
edict.s of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honorius and Tlieodosius in 409 reads : 

‘ Mathematicos, nisi parati sint, codicibus erroris proprii sub 
oculis Episcoporum inceudio concrematis, Catholicae Religl- 


onis cultui fldem tradere, nunquam ad errorem praeteritum 
redituri, non solum urbe Roma, sed etiam omnibus clvitatiuui 
pelli decern in ms ’ (b'cti. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 12). ^ 

The horoscope had an important place in tlie 
divination of the mnthernatici and geneihliaci. 
Isidore of Seville writes: ‘ Horoscopi dicti, 4 dou 
boras nativitatis hominuni speculantiir dissimili 
et diverso fato’ {Ktym. viii. 9). In the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, a heading in the Standard of July 
28, ‘ The Kaiser’s Horoscope,’ shows that there are 
still some wlio attach meaning to these practices. 

The sortilegi were those wlio divined by lot or 
by tlie chance opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil : 

‘ qui sub nomine fletae religionis per quasdam, quas sanctorum 
aortca vo<rant, divinationia scientiam prolitentur, aut quaruni- 
cunque scripturarum inspectione futura proniiltunt' (laid, 
viii. 9). 

The sortes Sanctorum were similar to the sortes 
Vergilianm {ap. Spartian. Vit. Had. 5). Severus 
is said to have read his destiny in the line : 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Roniane, memento.’ 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the book at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text with a pin. The practice was not regulated 
by the Theodosian Coae. It was forbidden in a 
mpitulare generale of 789 : 

* De tabulis vel codicibus reouirendls. Et ut nullus in psal- 
terio vel in evangelio, vel in aliis rebus, sortiri praesumat, nec 
divinationes aliquas observare ’ (t>p. Carol, Magn. [Migne, TL 
xcvii. ls7J). 

The method of the sortes Sanctorum is given in 
a Life of St. Hubert of Libge (c. 714). After a fast 
of three days, two books were placed on the altar 
—a Book of the Gospels and a Sacramentary ; 

* Reseratuni autem Evaugtdium banc primum legcuti scntcu 
tiam obtiilit: Ne timea.s, .Maria; iiivcnisti enim >.;raliaiu auud 
Dominum. I.iber etiaiii {Sacramentorum in sui aportione hoc 
primum videnti o)>Jec:it: Dirigo viam famuli tui' {ib. p. Iss, 
note). 

The election of St. Martin to the Bishopric ol 
Tours was decideil by sucli a use of the Psalter : 

* Unus e cir{:um8tanLibu.H, suinto psalterio, quern prinuini 
versum invonit, arripuit. PHalimw autc-m hie erat; Ex cro 
infantiuni et lactantiuni. . . .’(Sulp. Sev., de. yitaS. Martini, 
ch. y). 

Tlie open practice of this mode of divination in tlie 
Church is illustrated on the occa.sion of the visit 
)i Chraninus to Dijon (c. 556). The clerj^y deter 
nined to tell his fortune from each of tlie three 
Lections of the Gallican Mass : 

‘ Positis derici tribus libris super altarium, id est Prophetiae, 
Apostoli, atijue Evangeliorum, oraverunt ad Dominum, u' 
Chramiio quid eveniret ostenderet.’ The three readings are 
then given (Greg. Tur., Hint. Franc, iv. 16). 

In another case, three books were placed on the 
tomb of St. Martin : 

‘id est Fsalterii, Regum, Evangeliorum: etvigilans tota nocO' 
petiit ut sibi beatus confessor quid eveniret ostenderet.’ Him 
was in 677 (i6. v. 14). 

The practice of learning by such means the char 
acter and administration of a newly elected Bishop 
became in early times an established Church cus¬ 
tom. Ducange, in his Glossarium {s.v. ‘ Sortes 
Sanctorum ’), gives illustrations from the Lives of 
Anianus of Orleans, Lanfranc, and others. It was 
known as the Prognostieon. 

Another form of divination was also practised, 
known as sortes per brevia. In cases of doubt, 
papers wore drawn, and the lot thus taken. In 
the Chronicle of Cambraiy it is recorded that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autun, and Arras claimed the 
body of St. Leger. Tlie lot fell to the Bishop of 
Poitiers: 

tribus Epistolis, horum trium nominibus subscriptis, et confuse* 
sub palla altaris obtectis, factaque in coiiimune oratione, Picta- 
veiisi Episcopo ex Indiciis sanctum corpus deberi declaratuni 
est ’ (ib.). 

n Sjiain a similar kind of divination was known 
as ensalmos or inpsalmnm. Tlie soiles Aposto 
'orum was a collection of pious sayings drawn up 
'or this purpose. At the end are tlicse words : 

‘ Haec sunt Sortes Sanctorum quae nunquam fulluntur, neque 
mentiuntiir; id est, Deura roga et obtinebis quod cupis. Ag* 
Ei gratias ’ (Smitb-Cheetham, DC A, art ‘ Sortilegy’). 
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Charles Simeon sought for comfort in tliis way : 

‘It was not for direction I was looking, for I am no friend to 
such 8m)erHtilions as the Sortes Virgitiante, but only for sup¬ 
port. The first text that cauj^fht my eye was Matt, xxvii. 82* 
(Chambers's EncycL, art. ‘ Sortes Virgiliante’). 

There is ahso a reference to the use of rods in the 
casting of lots in the Lex Frisionutn (tit. 14. 1 , ap. 
Ducange, s.v. ‘Tenus'): 

‘Tunc unusquisque illorum septem facial suara sortera, id est, 
tenum de virfifa.' 

This kind of rhabdomancy was condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 578 : 

‘ non licet ad sortiletjes vel ad auguria respicere, nec ad sortes, 
({lias Sanctorum voc.aut, vel quas de li^no aut de pane faciunt 
inpicere.’ 

The sors de 'pane refers to purgation by bread. 
I he guilt or innocence of an accused was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as corsned : 

‘ Si quis aitari ministrantium accusetur, et amicis rlestitutus 
sit . . . vadat ad Judicium, quod Anglice dicitur Corsned, et 
fiat, sicut Deus velit' {Leges Kanuti Regis, ca-p. 6, ap. Bromp- 
torjum ; DucAnjje, s.v, ‘Corsned’). 

Tlie salisaiorts were those who divined by 
leaping : 

‘ quia dum eis membrorum quaecunque partes salicrint, aliquld 
sibi exinde prosperum seu triste sit^nificare praedicnnt* (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

It would also refer to what is popularly known 
as the ‘jumps,* a twitching in tne liody. St. 
Augustine refers to it: ‘ His adjunguntur millia 
inani.ssimarum observationum, si meinbrum ali- 
quod salierit’ {de Doctr. Chr, ii. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the Life of St. Moling : 

‘The cleric said to the Spectre : “(Jrant me a boon” . . . 
Then he bound that boon on the Spectre's hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his three steps of pilgrimage and his three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that ne leapt, he seemed to them no 
more than a crow on the top of a hill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all. . . . But the third leap that 
he leant, 'tis then he alighted on the stone-wall of the church 

. . tnen he leapt from the stone-wall, and reached the church, 
and sat in his place of prayer. . . . After that he looked at the 
boy, and thus he was, with the glow of the an^er and the fire 
on him, and the radiance of the Godhead in his countenance’ 

. W’liitley-Stokcs, p. Idf.). 

3 . Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination tlian the more 
developed Catliolic Christianity of the West. The 
evidence of the books of the NT points to this 
difference. It is in 8 t. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded (2-*), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph 2‘^* and the dream of Pilate’s 

wife (27^“) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church, 
rhe only instance of the Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Cliristianity at Jeru.salem, in the choice of St. 
Matthias (Ac D**). In the extension of Christian¬ 
ity the (xospol triumphs over divination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8 *^), Elymas the Sor¬ 
cerer of Cyprus (13®), the woman with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16*®), the sorcerers of 
Ephesus (19*®), stand condemned in the records of 
the early mission outside Juda?a. Occultism gives 
way before Sacranientalism, although faint traces 
of the j)riniilive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ‘shadow of Peter’ (Ac 5**), the handker¬ 
chiefs from the body of Paul (19*“*), and the trances 
of Peter (lO***) and Paul ( 22 *^ 2 Co 12®). Witch¬ 
craft under tlie form of (pappaKela is condemned in 
Gal 5®**, Rev 9®* 18®® 21« 22*». 

In the suh-Apostolic ages there are a few refer¬ 
ences to the practice of divination. The Lpistle of 
Barnabas links together pay da. and <pappaKda 
(XX. 1). St. Ignatius in his Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians also refers to payeLa, and speaks of the one 
iJiead of the Rlcssed Sacrament as the (pdppuKov 
(d^ai'aaias (xix. 2, xx. 2). Hennas calls a pavrda 
a heathen practice {Mand, xi. 4). Tlie Didache 
forbids it : ov /xaycucrfts, ov (pappaKevccLS (c. 2); and 
again : t^kvov pov, p^ yLvov on»}vocK6Troi . . . pyjd^ 
eiraoidds p-qS^ paOrjpariKds (c. 3). If the ‘Two 
Ways’ is an early Jewish-Christian document, 
tl.> >t?aiglit teacliing against augury, incanta¬ 


tion, and astrology implies a continuance of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is supported by the evidence of Irenaeus at 
the end of the 2 nd century. The magical arts of 
Marcus coloured his sacramental rites as well as 
his teaching (c. llcer. i. xiii.). The followers of 
Simon Magus would appear to have grafted hia 
magic into their Christianity. 

* Igitur horum myetici sacerdotes libidinose quidera vivunt, 
inagias autein pertlciunt. . . . Exorcismis et incantationibus 
utuntur. Ainatoria quoque et agogima, et qui dicuntur paredri 
et oniropoinpi, et quaecunque sunt alia perierga apud eo 3 
studiose exercentur’ {ib. xxiii, 4). 

The followers of Cai pocrates practised the same 
art: 

‘ Artes enlin magicaa qperantur et ipsi, et incantationes, 
l^hiltra qu^ue et charitesia, et paredros, et oniropompoa . . 

Dreams are here included with incantations ami 
philtres. 

Tertullian in his de Aninia {c. 209-214) regards 
divination as a faculty of the soul ; 

‘ Dedimua eniin illi . . . et dominationem rerum, et divina- 
tionem . . . Deilnimus animam . . . doininatricem, divina- 
tricem ’ (»'b. 22). 

Dreams may be ‘peculiare solatium natural is 
oraculi ’ {ib. 46), hut he points out their danger ; 

‘ I>efi:ntnu8 enini a daeruoriiis plurimum incuti soiunia, etui 
intenliun vera et gratiosa, ued, de qua induutria diximus, 
afTectaiiLia atque captantiu, quanto inagis vena et frustratoria 
et turbida et ludibrioua et immunda’ {ib. 47). 

And of the magical arts in brief: ‘Quid ergo 
dicemiis magiam ? quod omnes paene fallaciam ’ 
{ib. 57). This he wrote as a Montanist. As a 
Catholic (c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘ de sterili- 
tate Christianorum,’ he numbers among the critics 
of the Church * magi, item aruspicos, arioli, rnathe- 
matici’ {Apol. 43). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the practice 
of divination among the Germans. There were 
women among them who could foretell the future 
by looking into the whirl|)Ools and currents and 
eddies of a river {Strom. 1 . 15). ‘ The inventors 

of these arts as well as of philosophy were nearly 
all Barbarians ’ {ib. i. 16). Origen more than once 
speaks of divination as a snare to the Christians of 
Egypt: 

‘ Haec ergo omnia, id est, sive auguratio, give extispicium, 
give quaelibet immolatio, give ctiam gortitio, aut quicunque 
motus avium, vel pecvuiuui, vel ingpectio quaecunque flbrarum, 
ut aliquid de futuris videantur ostendere, in operatione 
daeiuonum fieri non dubito ’ (in Num., horn. xvi. 7). He calls 
the ‘ opprobrium Aegypti' of his day ‘ obgervare au^uria, 
requirere stellarum cursug, et eventus ex iis futurorum rimari, 
servare gomnia caeterisque hujusmodi 8Ui)erutitionibug impli- 
cari. Idololatriae namque mater eat Aegyptug ’(in Libr. Jes. 
Nave, bom. v. g). 

The inscriptions of Eumeneia in the 3rd cent, 
.show that the city was to a large extent Christian. 
But, as it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
the national religion, and as the ‘ courtesies of 
society and ordinary life, as well as of municipal 
administration, had a non-Cliristian form,’ the 
‘spirit of accommodation ’ must have ruled in the 
religious life of tlie citizens (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii., Oxford, 1897, p. 
504). The disciplinary canons of the Synod of 
Ancyra in 314 are an echo of this ‘spirit of ac¬ 
commodation’ of an early age. The 4th cent, 
tightened the reins of discipline as well as the 
delinitions of the faith. The practice of divination 
was condemned by canon xxiii. {al. xxiv.): 

‘Qui divinationeg expetunt, et morem gentilium subsecuntur 
. . . 8ub regula quinqueunii jaceant’ {Decret.p. ii. caus. xxvi. 
qu. v. 2). 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
the far West. The Synod of Eliheris (Granada) 
in Spain (between 314 and 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding women to frequent cemeteries : 
‘no feminae in coemeterio pervigilent’ (can. 
XXXV.). St. Jerome refers to the custom of re¬ 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining with 
the dead : 
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'(Bed Bedeaa quoque, vel habitaiis in sepulchriH, et in delubris 
idolorura donniens; ubi stratia pellibus hostiaruin incubare 
•oliti erant, utaoinuiis futiira cognoacerent ’ (tn It. 65*). 

Tlie clergy were forbidden to practise divination 
by the Synod of Laodicea (c. 34^1-381) : 

•non oportet aacria offlciis deditoa vel clericoa magoa aut 
incantafcorea exiatere, aut facere pbilacteria' (can. 80, ap. Dscret. 
p. ii. caua. xxvi. qu. v. 4). 

Priscillian and his followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his writings give some 
grounds for the accusation, though he clearly states 
how far he thought it right to go ; 

‘Adtendi autem lunaria ideo curaua jubetur, non ut in eo 
obaervatio religionis ait, aed quia in ea quae videntur omnia 
homo vlncitur et germana aelemcnlis caro . . (Prigcill. Op., 
ed. SchepsH, 1889, p. 78. 3fl.; cf. K. Paret, Prite. 1894, p. 1441. 

The Church of the 4th cent, was weakened by 
this ‘curiosity’ in the matter of divination. It 
had dilKculty in detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At the close of the century 
Nicetas of Kemesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
old Latin Church of tlie Danube, writes : 

•abrenuntiat inimico et angelia e^us, id eat, universae magicae 
curiositati . . . renuntiat etopenbus eius raali«, id eat, cultiiria 
et idolig, iortibus et auguriis . . .* (Niceta, ed. A. E. Burn, 
Cambridge, 1905, <U Symholo, c. 1). 

The Gallican Churcli seems to have been troubled 
by this curiositj^ in magic. It i.s referred to in the 
canons of Agde (500), Orleans (511), and Vannos 
(461 or 463). In a canon of the Synod of Auxerre 
(578), in aildition to the auguria and sortes 
Sanctorum, mention is made of characteres. 
These were of the nature of charms: 

‘ Phylacteria et Characteres diabolicos nec sibi nec suis 
aliquarido auspeudatit, incantatores velut niinistros diaboli 
fugiant’(Aug. de Temp., serm. 163, ap. Ducange, Glotsar.). 

The Church of Spain also regulated the practice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capitula of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. 30 of the 
Council of Toledo in 633. I3ut it survived through¬ 
out the West, and in the Carolingian Renaissance 
of discipline it required stringent treatment. In 
the Decretals of Gratlan is a long extract from an 
unpublished capitulary which illustrates its danger 
under the FrariK Empire : 

‘ Epiacopi eorumque miniatri omnibus v iribus elaborare 
•tudeant, ut perniciosam et a rabulo inventam eortilegam et 
ma^icain artem ex parrochiis suis peuitus eradicenf {Deer. 
p. ii. caus. xxvL qu. v. 12). 

The Church of Rome expre.ssed the Judgment of 
the whole Church in the Council or 721 under 
Gregory II. : 

‘ Si quis ariolos, aruspices vel incantatores observaverit, aut 
philacteriis usus fuerit, anathema sit ’ {ib. qu. v. 1). 

Litbrature .—Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. Friedberg, 1879; 
Codex Theodosianxis, ed. (lotbofred, 1736; Ducange, Glossar. 
ad Scriptores media; et infanve Latiaitatis, 1733; Smith- 
Cheethara, DCA, 1876; Chambers, Kncyc., 1889; G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903; W. G. 
Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, London, 

1902. T. Barns. 

DIVINATION (Egyptian).—From more than 
one point of view it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general use in the study of mantics ; we cannot 
make either the ordinary definitions, or the pur¬ 
pose, or even—to a certain extent—the means em¬ 
ployed fit in exactly. In fact, in this study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles. In Egypt we find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
composed by the Chaldieans and by the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious variety of 
means of divination of the Assyrians and Greeks, 
including the observation of almost every pheno¬ 
menon of Nature, beings, and things. Tne ob¬ 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm oi astrology ; its unusual 
aspects (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
li^it, eclipses) are explained in advance by myth- 
do not require an interpretation n-om 
actual divination. There is no mention of the 


mantics of rain, winds, clouds, or smoke, etc., in 
the Egyptian texts, or of the twenty kinds of 
hydroiiiancy, or of divination by * palmistry. In 
connexion with living creatures there is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(ornithoscopy, ichthyoscopy, etc.); nor do we meet 
with hanispicy,* extispicy, or teratoscopy. Inere 
are no eviaences in the Egyptian texts 
ments of cledonomancy, libanomancy, rhabdo- 
raancy, axinomancy, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
mancy, knuckle-bones, dice, aiyinin^-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
procluction of phenomena for interpretation. 

When we apply to Egypt the classifications in 
general use for the mantics of other peoples, we 
find a certain number of diviiiatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
about which, however, it is very important to 
observe: (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by official divination ; and (2) that they were 
introduced into Egypt at a late date, under the 
influence of Asia or of the Hellenic world. 

To the first class we may assign the indications drawn from 
the fligiit of birds and encounters with serpents; e.p. the 
story of Alexander’s expedition to the Great Oasis. This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Haiumamat (Ennan, ZX xxix. I1891j 60) may be cited in itf 
defence, In which a gazelle shows the spot in the desert where 
the stone of the royal sarcophagus is to be set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a miracle, and there is no ground 
for considering it a regular method of divination. The use of 
the divinatory vase seems equally unknown to the priests of 
the official ciilts, and the so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanebo is a legend of Greek origin. The divinatory vase 
certainly existed in Egypt in the last centuries of its history, 
and the demotic texts agree on this point with the Gra>co- 
Roraan evidences ; but it is very probable that this practice 
was imported from Persia, and in any case it was never em¬ 
ployed by the court-priests, but only by magicians. 

Apart from the reference in Gn 44® to the divining cup of 
Joseph, which may be a non-Egyptian adaptation, we know 
from the classics (Plin. xxxiii. 46; Plutarch, de Iside, Ixi., 
Ixiv.; Horapollo, i. 39, etc.) that this was a part of the cult of 
Anubis in particular ; the god was invoked by means of a vase 
full of liquid or a flame ; and the rea<iing of the divinatory 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a chi hi, 
on whom they worked by Incantations and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodorus (xvii.), ‘the soul foresees 
future events in the phantoms she herself creates’(cf. Virey, 
Religion Igyp., Paris, 1909, p. 227, and Ermoni, Religion ^gyp., 
do. 1910, p. 122). The use of the child, because of its innocence, 
is a common practice in all magic, and is connected with the 
universal belief in the inferiority of a man who has committed 
a sin or has had sexual connexions, in the struggle against the 
spirits. Le(6bure connects these methods of clivinaticn of the 
later period with analogous practices occurring all over North 
Africa (Recue Africaine, 1905, no. 267, p. 211), and conjectures 
with great probability (.Sphinx, vi. [1902] 61) that the material 
process consisted in creating in the child’s brain phantoms and 
images of Anubis and others, by means of hypnotism and 
looking at a shining object. We know, besides, that these 
processes persisted down to our own days in the Arabic world. 

It is possible, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centuries some of the processes of divination of 
the Mediterranean and Chaldseo-Assyrian world. 
The fact of their combination with innumerable 
popular superstitions tended to produce in the 
otheial cults a multitude of practices which do 
not really belong to the history of Egyptian 
divination. 

With the above restrictions, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination were essentially 
four: (1) the interpretation of dreams (g.v.), sought 
or unsought; (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
Stars) ; ( 3 ) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and influences of the stars (g.v.); and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly indicated, of 
the will of the gods themselves. Tliis last branch 
includes (a) the movements of the sacred animals, 

(6) the responses of the ‘ prophetic statues,’ and (c; 
the words spoken by the gods in their temples, 
i.e, oracles properly so called. 

(a) The first group in the last class seems to have 
^ Herodotus and some modern authorities have confused 
veterinary examination to ensure the purity of sacrificial 
victims with examination for purposes of divination. 
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laved a very limited part. Consultations of the 

ull Apis are known in the classics. Pliny (viii. 
71) and Amm. Marcellinus (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen was good or bad according as Apis 
accepted or refused the food otfered by the wor¬ 
shippers, and that the sacred animal refused the 
offering of Gemianicus. They also tell of pro¬ 
sperity or adversity being foretold for the country 
according as the bull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls. 

There Is little doubt that these superstitions are truly Egyp¬ 
tian and very ancient. But it is very doubtful whether, at the 
classical period, such manifestations were einploye<l by the 
priests as means of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they were simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egypt wherever sacred animals were kept in the temples, 
and that what the Greeks and Homans tell of Apis happened 
also in the case of the crocodiles of Ombos, and the rams of 
Elephantine or of Mendes. It may have been due to the influ¬ 
ence of the Greeks, who were accustomed to give importance 
to this very type of mantles, that these customs became em- 
liodied in the priestly cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance as methods of divination. In fact, dreams, astro¬ 
logy, and, in particular, the direct consultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the gods, had at an early period 
supplied the official religion of Egypt with methods of con¬ 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, and more in 
keeping with the fastidious genius of the race; and it is to 
these classes that nearly all the known examples of Egyptian 
divination belong. 

(b) Among the most characteristic processes iti 
the consultation of statues is the tlcsignation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the statue of Amon-Rft at 
Napata. The ancient authors had been struck 
with it (see esp. the account of Diodorus, iii. 5, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical writings 
of Synesius [Works, French tr. by Druon, Pari.s, 
1878, p. 244]). The famous stela of Jebel Barkal, 
on which the election of Aspaliit is recorded, is 
the most complete account of this practice access¬ 
ible in the English language. After a numl>er of 
ceremonies, too long to describe liere(see Maspero, 
Boulaq, pp. 69, 336, and Guide Cairo Museum, 
ed. Dec. 1910, p. 215, Room S, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
tlie statue of the god, which had been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it ‘ seized ^ the 
candidate it chose. The statue thereupon declared 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newJy- 
elected monarch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned by the god himself. 

Recent Egyptological discoveries show that all the traits of 
this curious ceremonial were borrowed by Ethiopia from the 
divinatory ritual of Egypt. On the tomb of Nju Uftnnaf at 
Ourneb (see Sethe, ZA xliii, (1906] 30 ff.) there is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Amon-R&. The candidates 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, ‘and not to a single one of them did it make the 
motion hann [see below for the actual gesture] except, said the 
King, when I pronounced thy name.’ Then, Nib UOnnaf being 
thus chosen, the statue conferred the power upon him by four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom w'os in existence even in the time of Ainenhotep iii., 
and it is quite logical to suppose tliat it goes back to a much 
earlier period; it may perhaps be even os ancient as the 
worship of the god himself. 

The right of consulting the god is reserved, of 
course, to his people, i.c. to the king or the chief 
‘ propliet ’ (a poor modern tr. of the word honu, 
which is, more exactljr, a * man belonging to some 
one’). The consultation does not take place at 
any time, but only, according to traditional eti¬ 
quette, on one of the days of the holy image’s 
‘ going out’ assemblies,’ ‘ processions^)-— 

in the case of the Theban Amon, e.g,, at ‘his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recognized place 
where it is allowable to present the divinatory re¬ 
quest to the god, and even to interrupt the ‘ going 
out ’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘ silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine containing the statue and 
begins by an invocation {dsh) in court language. 
He then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
to listen to such and such an affair. The terms 
used here also are traditional : ‘ O God of Good¬ 


ness, my Lord,’ is the l>eginning of the question. 
Then the case is stated : a theft has been com¬ 
mitted ; will the god help to find the stolen pro¬ 
perty and the culprits ? A funerary monument 
has l>een robbed ; does the god desire the punish¬ 
ment of the spoilers ? Sometimes even more cir¬ 
cumlocution is used : ‘ Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious affair ? ’ (e.g. among the Ranis of the 
Great Oasis ; see below). If the statue remains 
motionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
(hanu) ‘ twice with decision.’ 

The actual gesture of consent if difficult to determine. 
Nearly all authorities admit that the statue ‘ shook its head.’ 
The word hanu, always employed, without exception, in all 
the texts, for this method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual signification of the 
word in ordinary language. Amon-Ra of Karnak, in the long 
series of examples known to us, Amon ' Takhoniti’ of Memphis 
(cf. Pleyte, PHliA x. (1H9‘2] 41, 55), Amon ‘ Ta-Shoni ’ (i5.),KhonBU 
‘Nofirhktep’ of Thebes, Anienothes i., king of the dead (cf. 
Erinan, SBA W, 1910, p. 210), and the images of the Ethiopian 
Amon of Napata ^ve responses in this way {hanu). The same 
ia true of Isis of Koptos (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1896, pi. xix. 
lines 11-13). There is doubt, however, in the case of Juppiler 
Amon of the Great Oasis (cf. Brugseh, Reiue nach der grossen 
Oast, Leipzig, 1878, nl. xxii.), and the consultation granted 
afterwards to Alexander, on his famous journey to this sanctu¬ 
ary. Hut there is no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, as we have no 
remaiiiH of these portable statues, scientific reserve must be 
maintained on this material detail. The passage in the famous 
sttla of Hakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of Khonsi' 
* to incline its face,* is nothing more than an ordinary expres 
Sion in court language, meaning ‘ to be in a benevolent mood, 
or ‘to consent gladly’ to something. Finally, it will be ob 
served : (1) that several passages in the inscriptions and papyri 
say that the statue performs nanu ‘towards ^sorue one hidden 
in the midst of a group or a crowd ; (2) that, in many other 
circumstances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘ seizes 
some one, or ‘ holds the string ’ (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), etc. These evidences, along with others too long to 
give here, justify us In assuming, with equal probability, that 
the hanu may have been a movement of the arm of a jointed 
statue, accompanied perhaps by a sound, a whistling, or a cry, 
of suitable strength. We have absolutely no exact details here, 
though we know that, in the case of oracles proi>er, the god 
spoke ; but this Divine language is itself a matter for discus¬ 
sion. Maspero, in all the wo^s in which he discusses these 
‘prophetic statues’ (see Literature), holds that they were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings attached to their arms and 
heads, and that the officiating priest pulled a striny: for each 
response and each gesture. In his earliest works (cf. RUR xv. 
(1887J 169 ff.) he even seems to admit the existence of actual 
niacliinery, worked, when required, by fire or steam. The 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to be 
generally accepted. It is a very ingenious and satisfactory 
hypothesis—but nothing more, for no single text or representa¬ 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was the exclusive privilege of the ‘ essential 
statue, just as were the possession of the fiuid 8d, and the gift 
of exorcism, of healing, of ‘vital breaths,' etc. ; and—probably 
for reasons of magic awe—the Egyptians never made a single 
representation to show what such a statue was. There is one 
portable figure of Min, It is true, nude and ithyphallic, carried 
on his shield and having his ‘magic-case' with him, in a 
number of Theban representations of processions (Luxor, 
Medinet Habu, and Ramesseum). This statue suggests, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground—which would justify the theory of statues with 
movable heads. But it is doubtful whether this is a ‘ prophetic 
statue—from the very fact that they have dared to show it in 
bas-relief. We know, finally, that the sacred image was carried 
on the hari ; and, even alloi^ing that the naos was open during 
the consultation and that the statue was taken out cf it and 
placed on the ground (cf. Pleyte, PSBA x. 43), it is dilficult to 
see by what sort of mechanical means movements could be 
produced. All that we can state with certainty is that the 
idol indicated its wishes by a gesture, or by a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 

After this sort of ‘ duty performance,’ the king 
or the chief priest puts the question. The cases 
about which we know (from inscriptions, papvi i, 
and ostraca) are of great variety (cf. Brit, ifiis. 
Papyrus 10335 ; Mariette, Catal. rnon. d'A hydvs, 
Paris, 1881, no. 1226 ; Brugseh, ZA ix. [1871] ; 

Erman, SBA W, 1910, pp. 344, 346 = Cairo Ostrakon 
25242; Turin Papyrus 126, ch. 3; Erman, Agyp. 
Eel. 186; Louvre Maunicr Stela; Breasted, Anc. 
Eerords, iv. [Chicago, 1907] 317 ; Naville, Jnscr. 
hist, de Pinodjem III., Paris, 1883, p. 111). A con¬ 
sideration of all the questions submitted shows 
that the majority are judicial decisions, and that 
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they are entirely concerned with the people and 
things ruled over or possessed by the god ; in 
short, that they are cases not of interpretative 
divination or divination of the future, but of the 
divination, for the iminediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. Tliis remark helps us to under¬ 
stand how the process of rlie Divine response by 
fmnii tended to oecome a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phraseology, the divinatory element 
of which in the end quite evaporated (see below). 

The process of questioning is controlled by 
rigorous fixed rules. A series of definite ques¬ 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, ne 
va 7 'ir,fur, the solution of the dithculty. To each 
quest ion the statue has to reply by ‘yes’(f.e. by 
performing hnjiu ‘twice with decision’) or ‘no’ 
{i.e. by remaining unmoved). In certain cases, 
the final decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 
gesture. Two pieces of writing are placed before 
it, the one saying that an accused person is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty ; and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sure, thi.s test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothrnes is an example of this kind, in which, 
twice over, ‘ the god refused to take the writing 
that declared him guilty, and took that declaring 
hirii innocent’ (cf. a good tr. of this typical 
example in Breasted, Anc. Records^ iv. 325). 

This curious passage would lead one to suppose th.at, oven 
althouyfh hanu means a shaking of the head, the statue certainly 
moved or stretohed out its arm to take the writing. This 
evidence should be laid alongside of the various texts that 
seem to show that at the coronation of the king the statue of 
Amoii-Ra put the crown on the new sovereign’s head, as in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with the indication of the 
Ethiopian kings and the Theban chief j>riest.s by 
the statue, these examples of judicial decisions 
throw light upon the philosophy of such proceed¬ 
ings. It is pos.sihle—and probable—that originally 
the gesture of tlie statue was actually divinatory, 
inasmuch as, though an indication was looke<l for 
from it that was the result, it is true, of solicita¬ 
tion, its exact answer or choice could not be fore¬ 
told. In the earliest times tlie hanu of the statue 
was as impossible to anticipate with certainty 
as were the miraculous movements recorded in 
other inscriptions — the statue making a gesture 
of welcome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed ]>efore a court official (cf. Petrie, Koptos, 
pi. xix, line 11 f.), or, more frequently, before 
the prince who was de.stined one day to mount 
‘ the throne of Horns,’ and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indication had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the process had a tendency gradually to become 
an oj)eration in which the process of investigation, 
procedure, and inquiry was carried tlirough more 
and more by human means, and the only uncertain 
element— 1 . 6 . the opinion, or the will, of the god 
—was reduced to the very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘ yes ’ or remaining motionless. Divina¬ 
tion proper, thus reduced to the minimum of 
interpretative freedom, and confined to cases 
equally definite and real, became, by force of 
circumstances, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in practice, and soon 
even simply a formality with practically no divi¬ 
natory significance in it. Tlihs was almost certainly 
the nature of the Divine hanu in the cases of the 
election of the Ethiopian king and the nomination 
of the Theban chief priest; and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all serves 
to explain how, in the course of history, the 
Divine consent by a movement of the statue 
came to be the regular and necessary accessary of 
registration for all kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, marriages, wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerary lots passed before the temple authori¬ 


ties, in which there was no kind of ‘divination 
to be seen—unless, indeed, we give that name to 
the desire (or would-be desire) to bo quite certain, 
for the sake of the validity of these actions, that 
the sj)iiit of the god was not opposed to theni 
(cf. (1) the j)rocess in the Turin Papyrus 126; 
(2) Ernian, ZA xxxv. [1807] 12, for the registra¬ 
tion of a will; (3) Maspero, Boulaq^ j). 336, for 
the registration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Brea8tc<i says in Anc. Records, iv. 325, abcuit a 
special work on this series of legal docunieyits).'^ 

(r) From the known examples, it ap[)ears that the 
consultation of statues u.sually consisted in obtain¬ 
ing a series of acquiescings manifested by the 
ha 7 / 7 /. We have seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ soinetiiiies accompanied this manifesta¬ 
tion of the gmd’s will, d’here were also other 
inovements of an analogous kind ; e.g., when the 
image of Khonsu consented to grant its magic 
power to one of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
drive off a demon, it is said that it ‘ made four 
passes of the magic fluid ’—from wliich we may 
assume actual movements, no matter how rudi¬ 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
the hanu was accompanied by spoken words, 
.sentences more or less brief, hut practically form¬ 
ing a short discourse; this is the case in the 
election of the kings of Napata. It is, indeed, 
certain, from a number of other texts, that the 
gods spoke—not, of course, to the common herd 
of mortals, hut to their sons and their ministers 
{i.e. to the members of the royal family and the 
liigh priests). The gist of the wishes they maiii- 
festecl thus was afterwards reduced to the form of 
a decree {utu), and enLTave<i on the walls of the 
temple as ‘the words of the god himself’; or their 
wishes were embodied in one of those rhythmical 
rose accounts, lyrical in character, which have 
een rapidly enriching the corpus of Egyptian 
historical inscriptions in recent times. 

Tliese oracleM are of as many varieties as the consultations of 
the statues examirjed above. Sometimes the jrod himself, of 
his own accord and unsolicited, suddenly manifested his will, 
making' his voice heard, in the silence of the sanctuary, to the 
kingf or priest coming into his majestic presence; and he would 
order a mission to Lebanon for wood for his house, for stones 
for his temples, for perfumes and rare trees for ids altars and 
sanctuarie.s (of. Erman, ZA .xxxviii. [19CK)] 1 ; and Goletnscheff, 
RTr xxi. 127), Sometimes the manifestation was less uwfore 
seen: it might be the complement of a previous warning in a 
dream, a formal explanation of which the god was graciously 
granting by request; or it might be the answer to a passionate 
request of the king. To the la.st category belongs the discourse 
received by llatasu in the temple of Deir el-Bahari, when she 
came, after prayers and fasting, to seek a manifestation of 
tlje Divine will, and was ordered to send an expedition to the 
country of spices (cf. Naville, Deir el liahari, London, 189S- 
1901, iii. 84). This famous example is a gootl specimen of the 
manner of proceeding. The other examples of the same type 
show that in no single case was the divination accompanied by 
ecstasy, religious frenzy, or hypnosis of the subject, and that 
the god never used mysterious language, or broken imvjigled 
words that were afterwards submitted to the interpretaLior. 
of professional soothsayers. The statements made by the god 
were in clear and coherent terms. They were practical replies 
as to a fact, a decision to be taken, or the issue of a concrete 
imminent event. All the Egyptian precision and love of clear¬ 
ness are seen in these oracles, as we may call them. Sell i. 
implores the god, and Is shown a place where he must make 
a well in the desert, w’hile the god demands a sanctuary in 
exchange (cf. Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 82); and orders, 
solicited or unsolicited, relating to the construction and repair 
of buildings (e.g. Mariette, Karnnk, Leipzig, 1875, pi. xil. = 
Breasted, Anc, Records, ii. no. (3(W) appear to have held the 
chief place in these oracles—perhaps, indeed, just because these 
responses more than others were engraved on the walls of the 
buildings with which they were thus connected. Another kind 
of prediction which we find of more and more frequent occur¬ 
rence is the foretelling of a prince’s coming to the throne. 
Thothnies in. was informed by the god long in advance that he 
would one day be kini^ of Egypt (Inscription of the year 23 at 
Wady-Halfa); and this prediction was (X)nflrmed later by the 
statue suddenly stopping in front of Thothrnes, proclaiming 

1 On the question of illusion or fraud in the above processes, 
see Foucart, Religion et art dans I'ancienne Egypte, Paris, 1908 
vol. i. ch. i. p. r7ff. ; .Maspero, ‘ Les Statues parlantes,’ in ,/A*, 
2l8t Dec. 1898. 
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him king, crowning him, and making him a speech (cf. Breasted, 
‘Coronation Inscription,’ in Anc. liecords, ii. (JO, no. 140). 

Such facts should he compared with those telling how the 
Divine statue proclaimed the king, appeared in public with him 
under its protection, and gave him hia crown and diadems («.(/. 
Daressy, Annales, iii. [1003] 27 f. for Ramses n., and similar 
facts for the Thothmes, the Ainen-hotepsof the .XVllIth dynasty, 
and Hurmhahi). They seem to indicate tliat here wo have, for 
historical Kgypt, the continuation of an extremely ancient 
divinatory process. If we further consider the remarks of 
Breasted (Anc. liecards, ii. 225) on the antiquity and persist¬ 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it is a possible 
assumption that the whole is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state of things, ami that, in v^re-historic 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled hy divination, 
the idol (or, before it, the fetish) intervening by prophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to be its minister and 
to rule over men in its name. Such a view would modify our 
ideas on the origins of Egyptian monarchy, and should he con¬ 
sidered along with the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priests by divination. 

The inscriptions of the classical period published 
in recent years show that the gods themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
all doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of very frequent occurrence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im¬ 
portant decisions. At grave junctures, e.g. when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and be did not ask it 
in a sign or prodigy to be interpreted afterwards; 
he reqiiestecl an answer in articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to find a nobler tone 
in the ancient literatuie of the East than that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine 
wisdom, stated his business before his ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview wdth face lit up 
and heart lull of joy, because he liad heard his 
god speak to him ‘ as a father to his son' (cf. e.g. 
P iiriant, MTr xv. [1890] 178; Inscription of 
Thothmes IV. at Konosso). This fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul¬ 
tations of the god by the king.^ 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, as having an Egyptian 
character and no foreign elements, the demotic 
inscriptions of Nubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis of I’hilae and Thuth of Pi-Nubs. The records 


that the ‘ chief of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the official procedures already noticed (cf. 
Uevillout, Eevue tgvptologiqne, v. nos. i.-ii., and 
TSBA X. 56-58). At the oracle of Dakke, held 
in great veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Hlemmyes, the statue of the god was con.sulted 
‘at tlie great feast’ [bo en lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a prediction of the circumstances 
favourable for the celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Phi he to the Biemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyntian custom that we 
find at Korti, when the chief priest of the temple 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Revue ^ggptol. v. no. Ill, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very difficult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
GicTco-Koman authors. The same restraint must 
be observed as for the divinatory processes dis¬ 
cussed above in the inquiry c;oncerning the pro¬ 
phetic statues. As a rule, tlie recently discovered 


, tlie recently discovered 


1 As to the very difficult question of the material metJwd by 
which the god spoke, Garnault [Revut 

1900 p. 64 .Hf.) suggests ventriloquism ; Maspero that the 

Driest spoke by Divine inspiration in the name of the god—the 
most satisfactory theory in many instances. But in some cases 
the king alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine resivonse directly in hia own soul. 


information of Pliaraonic age tends to confirm 
the majority of cases the actual national character 
of the modes of divination. Thus at the oracle 
of Bisu in the Thebaid (Herod, i. 182; Amiu. 
Marcellinus, xix. 12), and at that of Heliopolis 
(Maciohius, Saturn, i. 30), the means of getting 
the future (iivulged consisted in reducing the (pies- 
tions to writing, according to carefully arranged 
formulfie. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in the judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and the importance of the 
proi)er wording of the formulary noted by Pliny 
(xxviii. 3) and Juvenal [Sat. vi. 390) corresi)onds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
formulae, deposited under seal in the temple, and 
the replies given, also sealed, with the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine correspondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles which were 
given into the hands of the Imperial police and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

I'he eases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the sanc- 
tuaiy of Ptah Sotmu in Memphis was giving 
oracles in the Pharaonic epoch to sufferers who 
ame to consult it (see DISEASE [Egyp.]), and that 
_he gud.s had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that the result of the combined 
influence of Asia and Greece was to extend wid 
modify the essentials of these processes of divina¬ 
tion, just os in the cases already noticed of 
prophecy by interpretation of inanimate things. 

The famous oracle of Juppiter Amon of the Great Oaeia 
deserves special mentloti. Althougli manifestly in decadence 
in the time of Strabo (xvii. 759), its advice was still held of 
great value in difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat. vl. 654). A 
study of the principal GraBco-Roman authors who describe the 
manner in which the god nuido his will known (Plolem. li 8f.; 
Scriptores rerum Alex. 3la<jui, ed. Muller-Didut, 1846, p. 37 f.; 
Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 4. § 5; (Juintus (Jurtius, iv. 7 ; 
Ephippos, i 8; Strabo, vii. fr. 1; Diodorus, xvii. 61; PluUroh, 
Alex. 27; and especially Callisthenes, fr. 27 and 86) shows 
that it was in absolute conformity with the Egyptian rule : 
the statue of the god, the response by gesture and, if need 
be, by spoken words, the consultation by the high priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ ceremonial going out ’ of the god (notice 
the passage of Strabo [vii. fr. 1) remarking indirectly that the 
responses of the oracle were given in conventional signs, 6ia 
Tivwi' o-vm^oAwi'). We also find indirectly, from the evidence 
of Ephippos (§ 3), that the divinatory statue had a human form, 
and was provided with shoes, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait—granting that the Amon of the Oasis Is cerUinly a copy 
of the Theban Amon—helps to confirm the conclusion that the 
prophetic sUtue of Thebes had a ram’s head. The most famous 
episode in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was summoned by Amon as his son and lawful successor 
upon the throne of Egypt. Maspero (A nn. dt I'Scale de$ Uauten 
Strides, 1897, pp. 1-82, ‘Comment Alexandre devint dieu en 
Egypte’) shows clearly that the deification of the great con¬ 
queror was carried through completely in accordance with the 
forms of the Pharaohs, in spite of the mistaken statements of 
Greek authors, w'ho were ill-inforoied as to Egyptian procedure. 

The consultation of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to the priest in charge of the 
ordinary priestly functions led, of necessity, to 
the suppressing of professional soothsayers and 
seers filled with religious frenzy, divinatory 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of otficiaD 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams ; this 
function was entrusted by the Piiaraoh to some 
of his chaplains or secretaries. Finally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged with 
the execution of the rules of mantic^ as ap])lieil 
to time and space (cf. art. Stars [Egyp.], for a 
jiartial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trilling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged the attention of all classes, 
from the man in the street to the king himself. 
But these were dealt with directly, hy individual 
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wtelligence, bv an answer obtained from a book 
of magic, or by explanations sought from some 
private person celebrated for knowledge^ and 
sagacity—this last word being understood in its 
narrowest sense of a high degree of »kill in 
magical studies. This practice of private divina¬ 
tion (which must be carefully kept distinct from 
official divination) seems to have been of wide 
occurrence in Egypt in all periods. It presents 
cases of an infinite variety of application, but 
these will be more appropriately discussed under 
Maoic (Egyp.). 

LiTERATCRg.—There is no monograph on the subject. A ^ood 
Dumber of tettinionies of classioaJ authors, almost entirely 
neglected In h:gyj>tologicaI works, are gathered together in 
J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and CnsUmxs, ed. 1878, ii. 462-404, 
wiiore, however, the actual facts are not stated from Kg.vpt 
itself. An isolated branch—the study of prophetic statues—is 
treated bv G. Maspero, in a great inariv juiblications (see esp. 
RHH XV. [1889] 169. 188; llTr i. (18.S2J 1.62; JD, 21st Dec. 
1898 (speaking statues]; Guide auMuat'e tie Rtfuitu/, runs, ISS.'l, 
pi>. 09, 836; £tjuUs de Myth, et d’ArcMol. iii. [1901] 155, 220; 
Annuatre de I'Keole dee Ilautes Etxuies, 1897). A short account 
is given in A. Erman, Atjyyl. Relujurn^, Berlin, 1906, p. 186. 
The rest of the important documents and articles on the subject 
have been mentioned in the article. 

George Foucart. 

DIVINATION ((Ireok).—Of the beliefs with 
regard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
time of their arrival in Greece we have no know'- 
ledge. That they practised it is highlj” likely; 
and it is inconceivable that the inhabitants of 
Knos.so.s, Tiryns, Mycente, and the other centres 
of pre-hiatoric culture had no belief in it; but 
definite information is entirely wanting. The most 
we can say is tliat certain ancient oracles very 
possibly date from pre-Hellenic times. We begin 
therefore with the teiidal period of Greek history 
(? c. 12(X) B.C.), of whose culture we know some¬ 
thing from Homer. 

I. In Homer.—Here we find for the most part 
‘independent diviners’ {divins librca, to adopt 
Bouch^-Leclercq’s convenient terminology). The 
oracular shrines, so famous in later ages, are 
scarcely mentioned at all. One instance occurs 
of a private consultation at Dodona,^ and Achilles 
mentions the wealth of the shrine at Delphi but 
no important oracles are mentioned as emanating 
from either. Agamemnon, for example, does not 
appear to have con.sulted any one out the seer 
Kalchas with regard to the Trojan war. The 
famous portent of the serpent and the nest of 
swallows is interpreted by him, and Odysseus 
bids the discouraged army ‘wait awhile and see 
whether Kalchas prophesieth aright or not.’* So 
far, then, as divination is official and professional, 
it is the individual seer (^tdvns, otwvo7r6Xos) and not 
any sort of priestly corporation, tliat w'e have to 
deal with. The yapTis is not, as a rule, an inspired 
prophet, but rather a craftsman {d-qynoepyds), classed 
with leeches and carpenters in a famous verse of 
the Odj/ssey (xvii. ri84, /xdvTiv, fj iTjrrjpa ko-kCv ^ 
r^KTova Sovpojv). He practises seer-craft, y.avToavptiy 
the later /xavriKT) doctor ])racti.ses 

physic, and by the favour of the gods^ he has 
more skill in it than ordinary men. But any 
one can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
Patrqklos, who is not a regnilar nhysician, on 
occasion heals the w'ounded Enrypylo.s. Of any¬ 
thing like possession or prujdietic vision, apart 
from the interpretation of omens, we hear very 
little. Tlie most famous instance is the ‘second- 
sight’ of Theoklymenos {Od. xx. 351 ff.), who sud¬ 
denly sees the hall filled with the ghosts of the 
wooers of Penelope. The typical Homeric method 
of foretelling the future is by the actions and cries 

^ Od. xiv. 327; cf. xix. 296. 2 II. ix. 404. 8 II. ii. 299 f. 

*11. I. 72. Plato, foUowinj^ the recognized classification, 
divides divination into fiavriin^ tvdtos and t<ov 
T oi) nfhXovTot; (Pho'drus, 244 B-C). The former is absent from 
Ilomer, practically, and has been ascribed (wrongly, we think) 
lo the influence of l>jonysos, by Botich6 jA‘clorrq and others. 


e/ omm-birda (oW),’ or sometimes of other 
OT by portents {Tipara). 

The former of these {dpviOo/jMPTela^ oluiPOJKowLa) 
was always of more or less importance in Greece, 
altiiough it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homer, the omen-hird 
is generally an eagle, and always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene.^ Its actions are symbolical, 
and need no complicated augury for their interpre¬ 
tation. A characteristically transparent allegory 
is that given by the eagle in II. xii. ‘200 fi. : 

‘ For a bird api>eared unto them as they strove to cross, even 
an eagle of high flight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bore 
a monstrous red serpent in his talons, alive still and breathing, 
that was not vet forgetful of strife, for it struck at the bird 
that held it upon the breast by the neck, writhing bock. And 
the eagle dropi>ed it from him to the earth, galled by the pain, 
and flung it down into the midst of the throng, and himself 
I flew with a t>cream on the breath of the wind. And the Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake lying in the midst 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the regis-bearer.’ 

Here the eagle reuresents the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and the discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. That it is 
meant as an omen i.s shown by the species of bird 
—not all birds arc ominous*—and by the unu.siial 
nature of the occurrence—it is called a portent 
{rtyas). It is seen on the left, i.e. the west, the 
quarter of darkness,^ and so must be unlucky. A 
much simpler omen encourages Odysseus and 
Diomedes : * 

* Unto them Pallas Athene sent a heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their eyes through the mirky 
night, but they heard iU cry. And Odysseus rejoiced at that 
omen (opvtc), and made prayer to Athene.’ 

In neitiier of these cases is the diviner strictly a 
professional. Polydamas, who interprets the first 
omen, is renowned as an augur, but ne is present 
at the battle simply as a warrior, and only inci¬ 
dentally interprets omens and advises Hector. 
Od^’sseus is a favourite of Athene, but has nothing 
of the priest or wizard about him. The method 
of interpretation is of the simplest in these and all 
other ca.ses in Homer; and Hector, who is by no 
means impious, is frankly contemptuous about the 
adverse sign. 

Portents, strictly speaking,— i.e. ominous ev'ents 
of a miraculous nature,—are not very common 
in Homer. One has already been mentioned in 
passing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 
Kalchas, ends by the creature being turned into 
stone ; but no one seems to deduce anything from 
this. The word ripas, indeed, is used to mean any 
sign* from a god, whether miraculous or not, or 
any wonderful thing, like the a3gis, which ap¬ 
parently Eris carrie.s in II. xi. 4. In any case, it 
IS definitely from a god that the sign always 
comes; ana this applies to the other forms of 
divination mentioned belo\v. Of familiar spirits, 
animals which give signs of their own accord, and 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. 

Be-sides augury and portents, the most important 
omens are dreams. These are almost always 
definitely sent by a god, and usually speak in 
plain language. Generally also they are true, an 
exception being the ‘baneful dreaiiv sent by Zeus 
to deceive Agamemnon.'^ Usually the vision takes 
the form of a man or woman known to the sleeper 

1 strictly, opvi? is ' a bird, in general,’ otwKor, ’ an omen-bird ’; 
but the distinction is often neglectc<l. oiwvciv also means an 
omen given bv a bird, hence an omen in general; and opv\.% 
was used in this sense. 

2 See Ameis on Od. x. 274. For the association of these three 
deities, cf. the repeated line ai yap, t« ndrep na'i 'hBrjvaiti 
xai "An-oAAov. The eagle is ‘ most ^rfect (i.e. most thoroughly 
ominous)of winged fowl'f/^. viii. 247, xxiv. 315). 

3 Od. ii. 182. * II. xH. 239 f. 5 11. x. 274 fl 

•Called in general ernfia. A falling star is called r<pa? (It. 

iv. 76). The stock rtpat; of later times, a monstrous birth, or a 
birth from a mule (see, e.g.^ Plato, Cratylus, 893 B), dots not 
occur in Homer. 

7 II. ii. 5 ff. Zeus is, it would appear, the normal sender of 
dreams (ib. i. 63); and we hear of no other god who, so to speak, 
keeps dreams ready-made. The others appear themselves in 
sleep, or make and send phantoms. 
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(m this case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
allegorical language is not invariable, and there 
exists a class of dream-interpreters (dvtipoxdXoi), 
but, we may safely assume, no masters of any 
complicated and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men as Artemidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones; so we gather 
from the anologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivory, in tne speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
{Od. xix. 660). According to the geography of 
Od. xi., the ‘ folk of dreams’ (3^/xos dvfLpuiv) occupy 
a position beyond Ocean and near Hades ; but 
such ideas have at least as mucli poetic fancy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to observe is that 
Penelope’s dream is of the kind we have elsewhere 
noticed ^ as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
—a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to be noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of his dead and unburied friend appears to him 
(//. xxiii. 62 ff.) to beg for speedy release from his 
homeless condition. But everything about this 
scene, including the revenant, is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Homeric beliefs. 

The occasional appearances of deities, who speak 
face to face with lavoured heroes (Athene with 
Achilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
are foreign to our purpose; but we nay note, 
in passing, the peculiar occurrence wiiicli later 
Greece called Homer or 6<t<t<x —the 

rumour which, coming from no one knows where, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greebs always 
recognized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found both in Homer and 
in later wTiters, namely, that the Divine will 
may be made knowm by means of the casual words 
of a mortal {KX-qdibv). Of this we have a note¬ 
worthy example in Od, xx. 98 fK. Odysseus, about 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words from a tired maid¬ 
servant, who curses the wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind corn for their feasts. Later 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pharai.* 
The consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his own ears, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance w^ords from passers-by. These were 
construed into an answ'er. This form of divination 
{cledonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears in various forms, such as the puns on 
names ^Xavdposy iX^TToXis, in the 

Agamemnon, 686 f.), and seems to have had this 
great advantage, that one could either accept 
{5^X^(x6ai) or disregard an omen of this kind.* 

Allied to cledonomancy is the omen from sneez¬ 
ing {Od. xvii. 541 tl’.)-<)ne of the large class of 
omens from involuntary human actions {irdXfxoL), 
elaborated in later times into a complicated system. 
In the Homeric instance. Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Penelope’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has spoken, the 
sneezer is not only given the customary ‘ Good 
health to you ! ’, but the words /cal X^ei, 

‘ and he (the last speaker) tells truth,’ are added. 

Necromancy proper—the evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts—is not found in Homer. The nearest 
approach, besides the appearance of Patroklos* 
spirit, is in the visit of (Jdysseus to Hades {Od. 

1 Se« Divination (Introductory), $ i, * Dreanif.’ 

* Bouch^.Leclercq, ii. 399 ; Pausanias, vii. xxii. 

« Cf. iE«5h. 

Al. . . . ovtc avaxyofioi Baytir. 

XO. K 4 y * t ^ $ ay«ly , 


xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly approached 
with regular necromantic rites, blood-od'erings and 
the like, and the whole passage suggests something 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the dead 
as ‘ strengthless.’ It may well be that, while the 
Achaian lords were not ghost-worshippers, their 
subjects were,^ and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated up from lower levels of society. But 
even here the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper wmrld; nor have 
they any prophetic powers, except Teiresias, who, 
by special grace, retains his old seer-craft or some¬ 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s powers of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector.* 

Such are the main forms of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for his 
weather signs are simply crude meteorology, with 
nothing of magic about them. 

2. Historic period.—We now pass to the historic 
period, which we may roughly divide into (1) the 
time of Greek development and political import¬ 
ance (8th to 4th cent, B.C. —First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent, onwards). 

(1) The period of political importance. —In this 
period, besides the Homeric methods, several new 
forms of divination were introduced, which will be 
biielly discussed in their proper place; but the 
chief feature of it was the immense importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three— 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammon. The tirst of these is un¬ 
doubtedly of great antiquity.* Homer* mentions 
its priestly tribe or caste, the SeXXol ‘of unwashen 
feet, sleepers on the ground ’; and the way in 
which the oracles were given—by the sounds made 
by the sacred oak—suggests an ancient tree- 
worship, older than the cult of Zeus as we know 
it, and very possibly practised before the god was 
heard of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadow'ed by Delphi, until quite late times. 

But the greatest of all oracles was the Delphic 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,* and, if we may 
trust the legends, it was held by Ge-Themis, 
possibly in conjunction with Poseidon. Inspira¬ 
tion was given by some sort of vapour rising from 
a cleft in the ground ;• this is so w ell established 
by ancient evidence that w'e cannot doubt it, 
although modern researches have shown that no 
large chasm existed—in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can now see that for himself. 
But, whatever it was, it was enough to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chthonian power, 
and it was held to inspire prophecies—possibly by 
means of dream-visions, the characteristic form of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there came, at some period of which we 
have no delinite knowledge, a Northern tribe,^ 
who worshipped Apollo. Despite the non-chthonian 
character of this god, Delphi l^ecanie Apolline 
henceforward. Under the management of the 
‘ Holy Ones’ ("Oaiot), it became the most important 
oracular shrine in Greece, and to some extent the 
othcial head-centre of Hellenic religion. 

1 For a discussion of the whole question, see Rohde, Ptycht^, 
Tubingen, 1907, vol. i. oh. i. 

2 See Divination (Introductory), | 6, ‘Necromancy.’ 

» See Farnell, CQS i. 88ff.; Bouch6-Uclercq, ii. 277 ff. 

* IL xvi. 233 ff. 

& See Farnell, iv. 180ff., for an excellent discussion; but In 
our opinion he underestimates the part played by the natural 
advantages of the spot. The Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to beautiful scenery, though not given to sentiroental- 
izing about it. 

8 Cf. Plutarch, d4 Dt^eet. Orac. 48. 

r Crete also had a traditional connexion with Delphi: eae 
Horn. Hym. ApoU. 388; Paus. x. vi. 7; Pind. Pyth. r 62. i 
Uon’e head in Knoesian style has been found at Delphi. 
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Several methods of divination were employed at 
one time or another, siic;h as the fiavTiKal fv(pot^ 
which appear to have resembled the Zulu divining 
sticks; out the usual procedure was by possession 
{fiatniK^ fyffeos). The Vythia or prophetess, after 
a draught of water from the underground spring 
K 5 issoti 8 ,^ seated herself upon the tripod in the 
inner shrine, probably over the cleft, became 
inspired, and prophesied. The ofticial interpreters 
iirpo<f)7jrat) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.^ The opportunity this gave for 
very liberal ‘ recension ’ of the inspired and prob¬ 
ably quite unintelligible words or the Pythia is 
obvious; still, all oracles were supposed to come 
througli her direct, as is shown by the common 
phrase ij Flvdla xpiji. The theory was briolly this : 
Zeus was omniscient, and Apollo was his favourite 
son and his conlidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time * made known his father’s will or fore¬ 
knowledge to such mortals as cliose to consult him 
after due purification and sacrifice, employing as 
his medium the Pythia, who,^ possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed {plena deo, in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words but those of the god. 
How much of all this the ‘Holy Ones' believed, 
we cannot say ; certainly the oracle had immense 
influence,® especially in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, conservative, except for its 
advocac}’ of Dionysiac worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any decided 
position, though it was philo Spartan in the 
Peloponnesian war ; and a certain vagueness and 
ambiguity in all fore tellings of the future saved 
tlie god from the disagreeable position of a false 
propliet. In one respect, however, Aj)ollo seems 
really to have acted as a useful Information 
Bureau. Founders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
good. It may be, however, that here, os in the 
case of codes of laws supposed to emanate from 
Delphi (uopoi IIu^ox/JTjcrrot), the god did no more 
than give his approval to a course alreaxly deckled 
upon. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influence 
of other oracles of Apollo (Klaros, Branchidai, 
etc.), hacl its effect on legend, as is shown by the 
persistent torturing of myths about ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of Apollo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk or the oracles, and their proverbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter¬ 
preters i^^nyTjral) whose business it was to reveal 
the god’s meaning to the less sharp-witted public. 

It w'as recognized that to be a good exegete one 
must be something of a diviner ; and, later on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philosophy occupied such men as Porphyry. 

But even Apollo did not extinguish the race of 
divins litres. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable during the 
Peloponnesian war produced a demand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the circulation of the 
prophecies of various ancient sages, such 

as Musaios—among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes such delightful sport in the 
Knights and elsewhere. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sprang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 

1 See Farnell, iv. 188. The prophetic virtues of water from 
sacred springs were widely recognized. 

* Other metres, and even prose, were used later; see Plut. 
de PythuK Oraculift. 

3 The oracle could he consulted only at certain seasons 
(tmSrjfjLiai) and on certain days. 

* This was a regular Apo'lline method, e.^y. at bis ancient 
cave-shrine at Hylai on the Meander. 

3 The more so as most gods had either no oracles or none of 
any importance. Hence we find Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a question affecting the worship of Demeter at Eleusis. 


Auima/cds roXepos Kal Xotpdf Ap ai>ry,' 
with its no less terrifying variant XipS^ were in 
every one’s mouth. Soothsayers of all kinds plied 
a Ii\H*ly trade. Nikias was especially dependent 
upon them, hut no general crossed a river oi 
entered the enemy’s country without consulting 
the iidrreis attacflied to the army. 

These ofticial diviners practised an art un¬ 
known to Homer, namely, harus^icy. Whereas 
the Homeric heroes simply sacrificed and had 
done with it, in later Cireek rites the victim was 
required to give a sign (by shaking its head when 
the libation was poured upon it) that the god 
accepted it, and the entrails’* were inspected for 
signs of Divine approval or di8api)roval, especially 
before a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at l’lata;a) of a general delaying 
action for a considerable time until at last a 
victim’s entrails gave a favourable omen. Empyro- 
nmncy was al.so practised, i.e. the observation of 
the lire consuming the sacrificial flesh. If it 
burned low or went out, it was a bad sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-names. It 
is hardly too much to say that everything capable 
of being affected by a moderate-sized lire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or anotlier.* 
But most of these curious methods and most of 
the countless other forms of divination, of which 
we have no room even to give a list, were relatively 
unimportant, formed no j)art of any State religion, 
and were only here and there adopted by oracles. 
Haruspic}'’ was the normal olhcial method, and in 
important matters an oracle was consulted. 

breams, however, deserve separate mention. 
The recognized medium of clithoruan oracles,^ they 
were opposed by the Apolline cult, but found a 
footing in the worship of medicinal heroes, especi¬ 
ally Asklepios. The cult of heroes, indeed, grew 
very important at this period,® and Askle[)ios was 
)articularly popular. His shrine at, or rather near, 
ipidauros—to-day one of the most interesting 
ruins in Greece—and many lesser shrines at Athens 
and elsewhere, healed the sick by means of incuba¬ 
tion {iyKol/jLrjffis, iyKXi(Tis). The patient, after pre¬ 
liminary rites, slept in the temple, and in a dream 
was tended or acivised—generally the latter—by 
Asklepios.® Here, of course, the medical knowledge 
of the priests {AaKXrjirtdtai) came into play. That 
it was considerable is (dear, both from a number 
of votive oflerings describing treatments which, 
even by modern standards, are quite seientitic, 
and also from the rise of the Asklepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, especially in the person of 
their greatest member, Hippokrates. But, even 
apart from this, and despite the vogue of Delphi, 
several heroes, notably Trophonios of Lebadeia, 
gave oracles by dreams or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at tliis time became a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance of individual 
inspiration, mention shoulcl be made of the great 
prophetic families—the lamidai of Elis and the 
Melampodidai of Akarnania being the most 
famous.’^ Alongside of these families (or gilds)* 
of professional diviners, we begin to hear of that 
curious figure of later mythology, the Sibyl. 

(2) The decadence. —In this period we have to 
notice, firstly, the weakening of the Greek genius, 

1 Thuc. ii. 54. 

* EHpfcially the liver (hepfttO 8 C 0 i)y). See, for one example of 
many, Pint. Vita Arati, ch. xliii. Cf. Divinamon (Ansyr.-Bab.). 

3 .See Bouch6-I^clerc(j, vol. i., fora full treaiMient of thie and 
other forrrks of divination, such as lecanoiiiaticy. 

< Cf. Eur. Ipti. Taur. 1269f. 

* It was, as we have seen, favoured by Delphi, so Ion;; as tha 
monojK)Iy of prophecy was not infritij^ud. 

® See Aristoph. Plutun, for a farcical description. 

3 Bouch6-Leclercq. II. 62 ff. 

3 The patronymic termination often connotes no more than 
this; cf. 'OnTipibai, *A(rK\rtni.d6ai. 
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and the consequent influence of foreign cults; 
secondly, the part played by philosoj)liy in regard 
to the belief in divination ; and, linally, the de¬ 
generation of the great national cults, and the con¬ 
sequent downfall of the official divination—oracular 
and otherwise—which formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in with the 
backwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldeeo-Egyptian belief in 
astrology.^ Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it pervaded the whole of Western thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the methods 
employed, but a few salient points m^ be noted. 
Firstly, it was almost wholly novel. The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly bodies or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was the product of the 
sidereal cults of the East; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all.* Astrology—this is another notice¬ 
able fact—aided the late tendency to syncretism. 
Thus, joined with the popularity of the Eastern 
sun-gods, it helped to identify Apollo with Helios ; 
Artemis was confounded with Selene; the ram- 
horned (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sign Aries, and so on. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded all branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we find haruspices, palmists, etc., 
using terms borrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of the stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the de(;adence and of the period 
immediately preceding it (that in which fdato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly contemptuous of the disreput¬ 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was by 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems to have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality and his late 
followers, the Neo-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of daifxovcs on the basis of the 
TimceuSy found therein a full and satisfactory 
explanation of oracles. Epicurus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence and Divine interest or 
interference in human affairs, was hostile to the 
pretensions of diviners ; but the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, as evidence of their doctrine 
of Fate.^ The degenerate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
was freely credulous of all marvels, divination 
included, and produced its own inspired prophet, 
Apollonios of Tyana (g.v.). 

Under pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Cliristianity, the ancient State 
religions of Greece became gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi¬ 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
popularity of the post-Aristotelian philosophies; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private aflair. While it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles ceased at the coming of Christ,® 
it is a fact that by about 100 A.p. they were 
no longer of great importance;® indeed, quite 


1 Bouch6-Leclercq, ii. ch. vi.; cf. art. Stars (Greek). 

^ Even the sun is unimportant, as is indicated by the extreme 
ntrity of names such as ileliodoros or UelmdeH before the 3rd 
cent. B.c. The attempts made to identify any of the leadirie 
Hellenic deities (save Zeus, who is vajojely a sky-^md) with 
celestial phenomena are without exi eption unsatisfautop'. 

* Socrates hud certainly been of that opinion before him. 

* K.g. Manilius, iv. 14 f. , . u 

6 The tale is an invention of Christian apologists, who con¬ 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits. Arcnjoological evidence 
sJone is quite conclusive a^rainst it. . 

* See nut. df Defect. Orac ., and de PyihuK Orac. 


apart from other criusee, the political insignifiranop 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi¬ 
cance of her great religious institutions. Finally, 
Christian opposition for the most part stamped out 
pagan divination. 

There were, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations— 
political opposition it had already endured for 
centuries—and still survives. Oneiromancy, which 
ha<i grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considerable hold on popular belief. 
Finally, the prophecies of the Sibyl or Sibyls—the 
number and names vary *—being in later times of 
Juda^o-Christian origin, were hospitably received 
and ranked almost equal with the if ebrew proi)het8. 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristophanes’ 
slave of his master Demos; and in the Middle 
Ages her name was still held in reverence ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylla.’ 

Literatitrb.—A. Bouch^'Leclercq, Ulnt. de la divination 
dans Vantiq.y vols. i.-iii., Paris, 1879-1880 ; L. R. Farnell, CxUte 
of the Greek States, Oxford, 1890 ff., esp. vol. i. (Z» u8)and vol. iv. 
(Apollo). The former work gives a full bibliography of earliei 
wntinga. H, J. Ko.SE. 

DIVINATION (Indian).—In India, divination 
has gone through two phases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been j)ractised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse¬ 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs were supposed to indicate. 
Both phases presuppose the firm belief in omens 
and f)ortent8, which appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can be 
traced back to the Vedic Sariihitas : birds are in¬ 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, especially 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of death 
(Nirrti, Yama).* A great many details are furnished 
by later Vedic books, especially the A dhhuta Brah- 
mana, which forms the last chapter of the Sadvifn&a 
BrCthmaria of the Samaveda, and the 13th chapter 
of the KauHkci Sutra of the Atliarvaveda.® The 
subjects treated in the 12 paragraphs of the A dhhuta 
Brdhmana are, according to Weber’s* enumeration: 
common incidents, diseases of men and cattle, agri¬ 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phenomena in the air and the sky, miraculous hap¬ 
penings to altars and idols, electrical phenomena, 
monsters; in each case the god is named to whose 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
mantra^ or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is prescribed. The second treatise is 
similar to the first; but it diflers from it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents are more special¬ 
ized and more varied, and that the Brahman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atharvaveda. The last point need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa¬ 
sional and optional practices, with charms and 
spells; hence the house-priest {purohita) of the 
king, who had to ward oil’the evil influences which 
menaced king and country, was required to be 
deeply versed in the secret fore of the Atharvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to mantic and magic was 
naturally believed to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
PariM^tas (appendixes or jjaralipomena),® treatises 
on different subjects connected with the Atharva¬ 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

1 See Bouch6-Leclercq, ii. ch. iii. 

2 Rigv. ii. 42, 43, x. 166 ; At harv. vi. 27-29 ; cf. A itareya 
Drahinaxta, il. 16. 14. 

3 Both treatises have been edited, translated, and conjiiiented 
upon bv A. Weber (Ztoei vedische Texts iiber Omina und Pot- 
tenta, fiorlin, 1859, p. 818 flf.). 

4 Jnd. LiteraturgeechJ^, Berlin, 1878, p. 7(5. 

6 The PariHf^ae of the Atharvaveda, ed. O. Melville Bolling 
and Julius von Negelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deaU with pro^'nostics, e.sr>eciiilly from pheno- ‘otl for flmUnff velni of tb« luMtr»tion, th« tight of 

mena in the atmo^nhere and Mie heavena Here the allavlng the Influence of portentt. miacellaneoat 

j j- • atmoHpnere ana uie neavens. were the anointment of a king; the eignt of twortU, of 

we nna divination in its later development, t.e. ornamental goldplatee, of cocke, of tortoieeii. of oowe, of goate, 
with the object of predicting future events. But of horses, of elephant*, of men. of women ; reflectiona on woman- 

the expiatory ceremonies and niantras, so charac* *^ 3 'prognostica of bolls, of shoes, of torn garmenta. of 

t 4 . 1 ^ j- • j i.* j 4 . v chowries, of umbrella-sticks, of couches and seat*, the examlna- 
tenstlC of the preceding period, continued to be tion of Jewels, the foretokens at a lamp, the good or bad signs of 
looked upon as important matter ; tiiua the 67th tooth-sticks, etc., such as occur In common life to everybody as 
PariH^ta, called AdbhxUaSanti, is, on the whole, a well as to kings,—all these thing* have every moment to be 
metrical paraphrase of part of tlie Adbhuta BrOk- •‘J’ “ "ith undivided ettenUon.- 

mana mentioned above. As the astrologer had thus appropriated all 

The art of divination with which we have dealt prognostics to himself that had belonged to the 
as yet was part of the religion, especially of the Atharva priest, he became the successful rival of 
Atharva priest, who was the orthodox soothsayer. latter. This change must have set in during 
There were probably already in early times sooth- an early 

sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious cliaracter predecessor of Varftlia Mihira, had proclaimed : 
{naimittika, mauKMika} sdmudrika) who made honour a Bcholar accomplished in 

single branches of prognostics their speciality. But 

me wiiole art oi divination became indeifeiident of without the sun,so iss king without an astrologer; like a blind 

religion when Greek astronomy and astrology were erreth on the road ‘ (ib. ii. 7. 9). 

introduced into India in the early centuries of our It is beyond the scope of tlie juesent article to 

era. The astrologer possessed what was believed enter into details about judicial astrology as taught 

to be a real science of prediction, the accuracy of by the Hindus; but it must he noticed that they 

which was nncontestably proved in one branch of have also adopted Muhammadan astrology, and 

his science—the f^tronomical—and was, therefore, treated it, under the name tdjika, as distinct from 

readily believed in in the other—the astrological the Greek astrology, or jdtaka, 

one. For astronomy and astrology were in India, There are several branches of prognostics which 

as indeed also in Eiirooe till anite reeentlv. Imt aeeni e>irlv tn hii.v« h«<»n x.. 


4 ..4VI.V4...J «.4W ill Limia, .1 Iicio oic acvciai L/l«UiCZie.f Ol prOgDOSUCS WnlOb 

as indeed also in Europe till quite recentlv, but seem early to have been cultivated by specialists 
two branches of one science. And the Indian and in some degree to have become independent 
astrologer added to these two branches a third— disciplines. To this category l)eIonged the inter- 
the art of divination, hitherto practised by the pretation of dreams. The belief in the significance 
Atharva priest. We shall call the latter natural of dreams is already found in the Kigveda (viii. 
^trolofry in contradistinction to judicial astrology 47, 14 ff.); dreams indicating death are enumerateil 
adopted from the Greeks. An accomplishe.1 as- in the A ifanrya Jr^^yaka, Hi. 2, 4; the expiation 
trologer or astronomer (yyofjAYi) had to know ofevil dreams is treated in A'ciM.s^iXvtiSVfm, xJvi 9 fi* 
judicial astrology (Aord), and natural and in the GrAya Siitras. The 68 th ParUisia oi 
( 1 ) nativftv (idta^^ ^Hroiogy is suMivided into the Atharvaveda, called Svnpmldhy(iyn,dealB with 
; (2) prognostics for journeys, oneiromancy, and so do several Puramis in a chan- 

lafrMW,v ; f I weadings (ifayM). Natural works (see, further, art. Drkams [VedicD » In 
SaiiihitA^ works which are called terpreters of dreams, their dream-book and its 

last stap of develojmient. We therefore tran intln wii " rf of 

scribe V^raha Mihira’s enumeration of them/ii /> l N called and 

tr. H. Ken,, JHAS, 1869): "'•f! those who 

Augury 


To this category l)eIonged the inter- 
dreams. The belief in tlie significance 


tr. H. eVtont; tw’who 

vourse of th«aun and of the other eiirhfnUn ♦ ^ j ^ ise i t aje also called sdmudrika. Au'mrv 

ing it, their natural and u I ;*• “ '*>><>''6. » verTolJ 

&rS,?S£"™: 5 S‘S^.? 5 s s„t. 'S 


th« ror tne different Liart* of the irloh^- iF -^ uitzscn, I'roleqoniena 

Bear), thTdiviaio*n”onhiniirFinAlIv ^dkuna, Leipzig, 1879 » 

mentioned that sortileire was 

ihs conjunction of tfo aJj pl»L^‘?n a specimen of thw kind 

«tc., the planetary war, the conjunction of flu I* divination is published bv A Wph^r »ttk 

.tee"; "£S‘"Tin’'? "" 

the conjunctionTt' Jiie S rth 4 also practised the art of divination 

piercing the eun'. Siik ri*riS^ or Mttfnu the wi fijfn'*'!/■ *” ‘fumentary to tlie passage in q ues 
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DIVINATION (Japanese). — i. Definition.— 
The Japanese for * divination * is ura or uranahi. If 
we consult the ‘Vocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language’ {TASJy vol. xvi. 
pt. 3, p. 280), we find that, according to B. H. 
Chamberlain, the old word ura signifies: ‘ the 
back or hind part of anything, inside, the reverse; 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
unseen, soothsaying.’ The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases: e.g, tt no ura 
means the palm of the hand; kimono no ura^ the 
inside of a coat; ura no ie, a back-house. From 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a predic¬ 
tion, but only the discovery of something iiidden 
—present, past, or future. It may be employed not 
only to find out whether such and such an event 
will occur in the future, whether it M ill be lucky 
or the opposite, etc., but also to reveal the present 
Mull of the gods on such and such a point, and 
even to discover why a certain event—generally 
an untoward one—has occurred in the past. 

2 . Objects.—To get a good idea of the various 
objects of divination, we have only to look through 
the ancient Shinto documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki. Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story we find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple : izanagi ana Izanami have i 
produced badly-formed children ; the cause is dis¬ 
covered by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman ha<l spoken first (see Kojikiy 
tr. B. H. Chamberlain, p. 22 ). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place ; the goas have recor»r 8 e to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is divination—employed, no doubt, to dis¬ 
cover the will of the Sun-goddes** (id. 64). At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Suinin, who 
had a son afflicted with dumuuess, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to speak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does not 
reveal his name; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the curse (id. 237 f.). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, we see divination 
practised in innumerable other cases, especially 
in the Nihongi. It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongi, tr. 
W. G. Aston, vol. i. pp. 121 , 227, 237); to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other public 
calamities (i. 152) or private misfortunes (ii. 102 ); 
to discover what person is to be entrusted with 
the cult of a god (i. 153, 177); what offerings must 
be made to the god (i. 178); whether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre¬ 
sentative (i. 189, 190); why the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this was due to a 
case of incest in the court, i. 324); what place 
should be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95 ); what was signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. 59, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
we find divination constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances-— 
from the maiden seeking to know w’hen she will 
have a husband and what will be his name, to the 
person w'ho is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the ManyOshiUy which give us a verjr true and 
vivid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see^ these 
poems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals,’ 
TASJy vol. vii. pt. 4 , p. 446 ff., and in F. V. 
Dickins, Primitive and Medieval Japanese Texts, 
Oxf. 1906, Romanized texts, pp. 125, 142 f., and 
Translations, pp. 204,227 f.). . . 

Divination was a regular process in certun 
essential points of Shinto worship; it was by 
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divination that the priestess of the Sun Was 
chosen at Ise (see esp. Nihongi, i. 176); that 'nore 
generally, the ceremonial purity of all those 
taking any part in religious rites wasi ascer¬ 
tained ; that it was determined, at the great 
festival of the first-fruits (Ohonihe) held at the 
accession of the Emperors, from which provinces 
the sacred rice should be brought, what local 

S ersons should prepare it, etc. At court, a special 
ivination took place annually, on the 10 th of the 
12 th month, to find out what misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Emperor in the corning months, 
and to provide pro])itiatory measures accordingly. 

3 . General character.—Aston says [Shinto, 338) 
that, thou^')> tlie art may very probably have 
‘passed thi n.gh a non-religious phase,’ yet ‘the 
cases met with in the oldest records arc commonly 
associated, explicit]}^ or implicitly, with an appeal 
for divine guidance’; and lie quotes Hiratas de¬ 
finition of divination as ‘ respectfully inquiring the 
heart (ura) of the gods.’ This view seems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of d) illation at the expei se of its magical aspect, 
i . f. t, in the most ancient documents, divination 
tipp‘ ars to be, above nil, a mechanical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual performances 
rather than in the will of the gods. A clear jiroof 
of this lies in the fact that the gods w^ere no wiser 
than men in obscure affairs, and had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is shown by 
their name Kami, they are ‘ superior ’ beings ; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin¬ 
guished from men by a ditterence, not of nature, 
but only of decree. Therefore, they are not en¬ 
dowed, in the intellectual order, with the omni¬ 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the wisdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojiki, 63, 112, etc.). 

The Counsellor-deity, Omohi-kane, who vives advice on these 
occasions, doee not seem to be quite infallible: when the (rods 
are deliberating on means of ‘pacifying* the country which 
the future Emperor is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador—whom he himself selects — should be sent; the 
ambassador does not return ; Omohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the same way as the first; he then finds a 
third, who is slain ; and only after these three unsuccessful 
attempts does he finally succeed {Kojiki, 112 ff.) The gods In 
their celestial abode do not know what is happening on the 
earth; when they learn of the death of the third ambassador 
—the Pheasant—they do so only by means of the arrow that 
killed him flying to the plains of high heaven and falling 
bloody at their feet (Kojiki, 116). The gods, indeed, have no 
knowledge of the present, past, and future. Their first 
ambassador, Amo no ho-hi, made friends with Oho-kuni-nushi, 
whose submission he was sent to obtain; they do not know 
this fact. After three years, being uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Ame-waka-hiko, who straightway marries 
Shita-terU'himo, the daughter of Oho-kuni-nushi, and then 
devotes his whole energies to making the conquest for himself; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Pheasant to try to get 
some news, and they have no more fore-knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to be the victim than they had of the 
former events (^Tojifci, 113 f.). If their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, a fortiori they cannot guess what is 
taking place within hearts: when they curse the murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
not know what his real intentions may have been (Kojiki, 116). 
It is for this reason—because they cannot penetrate what i« 
hidden—that they have recourse to divination. In the case 
of the first children of Izanagi and Izanami, mentioned above, 
we are told that these two deities ‘ascended to Heaven and 
inquired of their Augustnesses the Heavenly Deities,’ and that 
then 'the Heavenly Deities found out by the great divination’ 
an answer to their inquiry (Kojiki, 22) ; similarly, in the eclipse- 
myth we see ‘ the eight hundred myriad Deities assemble in m 
divine assembly ’ and ‘ perform divination.' 

This procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the level of men, making one and the same fate 
hover over all. Primitive Shint5 seems to a^lmit, 
without naming it, a vague impersonal Power, 
like the Moira of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Moiragetes. Later, the Japanese theo¬ 
logians, like the Greek poets, were verv much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which nattered 
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neither the wisdom nor the power of their gods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on being 
consulted by the first couple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Hirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particular function 
to each of his servants, and wno, on being asked 
for information on any point whatever, begs the 
questioner to apply to the person who is beat 
informed on the subject; but this ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot efface the impression left 
on us by the texts. In a word, since gods as well 
as men must have recourse to divination, it is very 
probable that, in ancient Shinto, divination was 
an affair of magic far more than of religion. 

4 . Various forms. — (a) Official divination, — 
Having made this important point clear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical operation. 
We must distinguish between the official proced¬ 
ure, i.e, the ‘ Greater Divination,’ and other minor 
proceedings. The ‘ Greater Divination ’ consisted 
in omoplatoscopyt a process which is met with not 
only among the Chinese and other races of the 
North - East of Asia, but also among certain 
Western peoples, like the ancient Germans, the 
Greeks ancient and modern, and even, down to 
within a recent date, the Highlanders of Scotland 
(the custom of ‘reading the speal’). In primitive 
Japan, omoplatoscopy was practised by flaying the 
shoulder-blade of a deer over a bright fire and 
watching the cracks produced upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination resorted to by 
the gods in the circumstances already mentionea, 
and we find that it was under the special care of 
the god Koyane, the legendary ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, or hereditary corporation of priests 
representing the Emperor in his sacerdotal func¬ 
tions (see esp. Kojifci, 64, and cf. a variant in 
Nihongif i, 82 f., which claims to give the mythical 
origin of the custom by telling how the cod 
Koyane, at the command of the great god TaKa- 
mi-musubi, ‘ was made to divine by means of the 
Greater Divination, and thus to do his service’). 
Similarly, when we find the Emperor commanding 
a divination, which is then carried out by the 
Palace college of diviners, it is the ‘ Greater Divina¬ 
tion * that is meant, though the text simply speaks 
of ‘ divination ’ without lurther epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very early by the 
substitution, in the place of the deer’s snoulder- 
blade, of the tortoise carapace employed by the 
Chinese. This innovation was undoubtedly facili¬ 
tated by the fact that the tortoise already held an 
inmortant place in native Japanese mythology 
{JfCoJiki, 160; Nihongi, i. 113, 182, etc.). 

Tha first reference to it is found in the Nihongi (i. 162): the 
Emperor Suiin, in the year 01 b.o., wishing to discover the 
cause of various calamities which had laid waste the country, 
decided ‘ to commit the matter to the Sacred Tortoise ’; but 
this detail is certainly an anachronism, as indeed is the whole 
context In which it appears, for we find the Emperor attributing 
national calamities to his personal faults, in accordance with 
Chinese theory. As a matter of fact, the substitution must 
have taken place about the year 668, when some Koreans, of 
hieh repute in the art of divination, came to exercise their 
talents at the Japanese court. The Nihongi story shows us, 
at least, that the tortoise carapace was the usual means of 
divination at the time of ite composition, i.e. in the 8th cent., 
and the Enpishiki (10th cent.) mentions no other process In 
the descriptions of the oflBcial cult. 

It was only in certain provinces that the deer’s 
shoulder-blade of the primitive mythology con¬ 
tinued to be employed. Just as the tortoise cara¬ 
pace was always used, it is said, in the island of 
HachijO, where there were no deer or other lar^e 
quadrupeds, but where the waters abounded in 
tortoises, the deer’s shoulder-blade remained in 
use, long after the introduction of the Chinese 
custom, in certain villages; this survival is men¬ 


tioned in old writings even at the end of the 17th 
cent, (see Satow, loc, cit. 463). It can, moreover, 
be observed even to-day among the Ainu (see 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some Origins and Survivals,* in 
TASJ, vol. xxxviii. pt. 3 [1911], p. 46). 

(6) Secondary forms. —Of secondary and non- 
official forms of divination the principal was tsuh- 
ura^ or ‘cross-roads divination.’ We find in tne 
poems of the Manydshiu that it was employed 
chiefly by women and lovers. The persons having 
recourse to this form of divination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (whence the other frequent 
name of yufu-ura^ ‘evening divination’), planted 
a stick in the ground, and then took the remarks 
of the passers-by as an answer to what they 
wanted to know. In this rite, the stick represents 
Funado, the staff which Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Hades, in order to check the 
pursuit of the infernal deities (just as the American 
Indians use staffs to drive off the spirits of the 
dead), and which was afterwards transformed into 
a phallic god, a powerful preserver of life, grant¬ 
ing protection from the diseases sent by the 
under-world demons, and at the same time filling 
the r6le of patron of travellers (see Kevon, Ac 
ShinntdisTne, 321). Still another method of tsuji- 
ura was practised by women. They went to the 
nearest cross-roads, and there repeated the follow¬ 
ing poetry three times: 

Funadomht ‘Of Funadosahe, 

Vti/uke no kami ni The gcxl of the evening oracle. 

Mono tohfba, When we ask things, 

Michi yuku hito no Ye who go along the wav, 

(Ira masa ni se yo / Deliver the oracle truly 1' 

[The first line Is explained by the fact that the road-gods, and 
especially Funado, were regarded as Sake no kami, ‘ preventive 
gc^s,’ against disease and aenions.] 

While repeating these lines, the women drew a 
line of demarcation on the road and sprinkled 
rice; for rice, witli the mysterious spirit it con¬ 
tains {uga no midama)^ was a [xjwerful agent 
against evil spirits, as is also seen in the custom of 
sprinkling it in the hut of a pregnant woman (see 
Le Shinntoisme, 134, 303). After this was done, 
each of the women, turning towards one of the 
roads, passed a finger along the teeth of a box¬ 
wood comb that she held in Tier hand, and made it 
sound three times; this was a means of inviting 
the god to speak, the word tsuge meaning both 
‘box-wood* and ‘inform me.’ After this, they 
listened for the words of the first person who came 
within the space marked off by the enchanted 
limits, and drew an answer therefrom. The tsuji- 
urUf in these more or less complete forms, seems to 
have enjoyed popularity for a long time: it is 
mentioned in tne Oh-kagami^ * the Great Mirror, 
a famous pseudo-historical work of the 12th cent, 
(see Satow, 448); and a passage in the dramatist 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (Dickins, op. cit.^ Tr., p. 
66 ) shows how much importance was attached, 
even so recently as 200 years ago, to the chance 
words spoken by people met on tne street. 

Connected with tsuji-ura we have hashi-ura^ 
‘bridge divination,* in which the same processes 
were employed, but on a bridge instead of on an 
ordinary” road. We may notice also ashi-ura, 
‘foot divination,* practisea, according to a poem of 
the Manydshiu^ by a lover before the door of his 
house along witn ‘evening divination* (Satow, 
447); but our information on this ‘ foot divina¬ 
tion * is not sufficiently accurate, although it comes 
into one of the most ancient myths, viz. the 
dance of the god Ho-deri {Nihongi, i. 107 ; and cf. 
Le Shinntoisme, 210). Still another variety is 
mentioned along with tsuji-ura in the Manydshiu 
(Dickins, Tr., p. 66)— ishi-ura, or ‘stone divination,’ 
which consisted in foretelling the future from 
the apparent weight of a stone {ishi-yami, * stone- 
deity^) when lifted up. The following is a text 
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which, if it is not a simple imaginary divination 
according to the inspiration of the moment, may 
well contain one of the most ancient applications 
of this process: 

‘In the beginning, when the Emperor [KeikA, a.d. 71-180, 
according to traditional chronology] was about to attack the 
enemy [the Tsuchi-gumo, ‘earth-spiders,’ ».«. earth-cave- 
dwellers], he made a station on the great moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in length, three feet in 
breadth, and one foot five inches in thickness. The Emperor 
prayed, saying : “ If we are to succeed in destroying the 
Tftachi-gnrm, when we kick this stone, may we make it mount 
up like a kanhiha [oak] leaf." Accordingly he kicked it, upon 
which, like a kathiha leaf, it arose to the Great Void ’ (Nihongit 
1. 196). 

Other secondary forms of divination presented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasiiga, to 
which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 
Shintft {norito no. 2), and in various otlier pro¬ 
vincial temples, mi-icavu-ura^ or ‘divination by 
gruel,’ was practised. The purpose of this divina¬ 
tion was to find out what kinds of vegetables and 
cereals it would be best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the 1st month, the date 
of the festival of Sake no kanii (see above). A pot 
was placed before the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adzuki beans {Phaseolus radiatus) —a little 
red bean whose colour served to suggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(])eople who visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred rice—the rice, e,g., offered 
on the domestic altar at the annual Feast of 
Ancestors). When this gruel was cooked, 54 tubes 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it, each 
bearing the name of one or the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate ; next, the priests withdrew 
the tubes with chopsticks, and derived proLOiostics 
as to the good or bad crops to be borne by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed with the bean-gruel, went 
into the tubes. The peasants then sowed their 
seed according to these indications. An analogous, 
but less important, process consisted in arranging 
beans round the hearth very near the hre, and 
drawing omens from the manner in which they 
turned black or remained untouched (Satow, 418; 
Aston, 342). Koto-ura, or ‘harp divination,’was 
another local form. It was employed at Ise to 
make sure of the purity of the priests taking part 
in the three great annual ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other objects employed 
to present offerings. The night before the cere¬ 
mony, at midnight, a priest stood with a harp at 
one of the outer doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he prayed the Sun-goddess to 
give light on the point requiring elucidation, 
ihen he struck the harj) three times, each time 
uttering a loud ‘ Hush,’ after which he asked all 
the gods to comedown from the heavens to answer 
his question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula: 

j\,h(iTi ya ! * Ah ! fth ! 

Aaoln ha su to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse our¬ 

selves ; 

A Sdkura ni splendid seat, 

Amatsii kamt kuniUu kami, Gods of heaven and gods of 
the country, 

OrimcLshirncut I Descend I 


After this formula, the names of all the priests 
were called, and at each one the officiant asked: 
‘Is he clean or unclean?’ He then struck the 
harp again, and, by a process which recalls certain 
rites of Polynesian sorcerers, tried to whistle by 
drawing in his breath; only if the whistle could 
be heard was the priest in question considered 
clean. The same rite was employed to settle the 
same question in regard to the people who had 
prepared the offerings, the offerings themselves, 
anti the material utensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, with a solemn 
‘ Hush ! ’ and sent the gods back to their own 
abode by reciting a formula of opposite meaning 
from the preceding one. 

This curious ceremony, in which magic plays tiie dominant 
part, is not described in detail except in one work of the 12th 
cent.; hut an 8th cent, document makes allusion to it, and 
Satow is right in thinking {op. cit. 460) that it is a pure 
Japanese custom. 

Last in this class of local methods of divination we 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,’ which Aston 
quotes (p. 343) as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Hittchu. At the request ot a 
member of thei^ congregation, the priests recite 
a ritual, light a fire beneath a cauldron, and note 
the sound it produces: if it is like the bellowing 
of a hull, the omen is good. 

Such are the processes, important and secondary, 
general and particular, of Japanese divination. 
A process which may serve as the transition 
between these indigenous systems and the Chinese 
methods gradually introduced is that known as 
kitsunedsvkahi, or ‘ fox-possessing.’ A fox is buried 
alive, with only its head out of the ground ; food 
is placed before it, which it cannot reach in spite 
of desperate efforts ; when it dies, after this tanta¬ 
lizing torment, its spirit is supposed to pass into 
the food, which is then mixed wdth clay and 
formed into an imago of the animal ; the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endowed with marvel¬ 
lous divinatory power (W. Weston, Mountaineering 
in the Japanese Alps^ Lond. 1896, p. 307). This cruel 
rite has a strange resemblance to another magical 
process, viz. that of the inu-gnmi (‘dog-deity ), in 
which a dog is treated in almost the same way, its 
head being finally cut off, to be used Jifterwards in 
spells along with the furious spirit inhabiting it; 
and, if this rite of the inu-ganii is of Sliint5 origin 
(see Le Shinntdisme, 166), the same may be the 
case with that of the kitsunedsukahi. 

We have no precise information regarding 
divination by birds, wdiich certainly existed in 
ancient Japan (Satow, 449)—we do not even know 
wdiethei it resembled the Chinese system of bird- 
divination. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods as astro- 
logy, introduced by Koreans in A.D. 675, when, as 
tlie Nihongi tells us (ii. 326), ‘a platform \ya3 for 
the first time erected from which to divine by 
means of the stars,’and also geomancy {Nihongi, 
ii. 76, 126), cheiromancy, physiognomies, etc. 

(c) Isolated cowe^.—After thus treating of the 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention the individual and accidental recourse to 
various means of divination invented on the spur 


Ahari ya! 

A»ohi hatuto mausanu ; 

Asakura nl, 

Naru Ikadzuehi mo, 
Orimashimase / 

Ahari yaf 

Asobi Aa su to mausanu; 

Asakura ni, 

Uha tsu ohoys shiia tsu ohoye, 

Mawiri tamahs I 

[We do not know who the 
the second line were.] 


Ah 1 ah ! 

We do not merely amuse our¬ 
selves ; 

On U) vonr splendid seat, 

Sonritlinp; Thunderbolt also, 

Descend 1 

Ah 1 ah! 

We do not merely amuse our 
selves; 

On to your splendid seat, 

Upper great elder brother and 
lowTr great elder brother, 

Deign to come 1' 

two ‘elder brothers'Invoked In 


of the moment. Occurrences of this nature are 
very often found in the most ancient annals. To 
show the process to the life, it will be of interest 
to quote a passage from the Nihongi, relating to 
Jimmu Tenno, the legendary founder of the 
Japanese Empire; 

‘ All the places occupied by the enemy [the indigenous race 
who had to be conquered] were strong positions, and therefore 
the roads were cut off and obstructed, so that there was no 
room for passage. The Emperor, indignant at this, made 
prayer on that night in person, and then fell asleep. The 
Heavenly Deity appeared to him in a dream, and Instructed 
him, saying: “ Take earth from within the shrine of the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu [a mountain in Yamato], and of it make 
eighty Heavenly platters [for rice]. Also make sacred Jars [for 
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and therewith sacrifice to the (rods of Heaven and Earth. 
Moreover, pronounce a solemn imprecation. If thou doest so, 
the enemy will render submission of their own accord.” The 
Emperor received with reverence the directions gfiven in his 
dream, and proceeded to carry them into execution. ... He 
caused Shihi-netsu-hiko [a fisherman whom he had w’ith him as 

g uide] to put on ra^f^ed garments and a grass rain-coat and 
at, and to disguise himself as an old man. He also caused 
Ukeshi the Younger [a h chief who had joined his party] to 
cover himself with a winnowing tray, so as to assume the 
appearance of an old woman, and then addressed them, saying: 
“ 1)0 ye two proceed to the Heavenly Mount Kagu, and socrecly 
take earth from its summit. Having done so, return hither. 
By means of you I shall then divine whether or not 1 shall be 
8 uc<!essful in founding the Empire. Do your utmost, and be 
watchful.” Now the enemy's army filled the road, and made 
all passage impossible. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko prayed, and 
said ; “ If it will be possible for our Emperor to conquer this 
land, let the road h^’ which we must travel become open. But 
if not, let the brigands surely oppose our passage.'^ Having 
thus spoken, they set forth, and went straight onwards. Now 
the hostile band, seeing the two men, laughed loudly, and 
said: “ What an uncouth old man and old woman 1” So with 
one accord they left the road, and allowed the two men to pass 
and proceed to the mountain, where they took the clay and 
returned with it. Hereupon the Emperor was ^freatly pleased, 
and with this clay he made eighty platters, eighty Heavenly 
small jars and sacred jars, with which he went up to the upper 
waters of the River Nifu and sacrificed to the gods of Heaven 
and of Earth. Immediately', on the Asa-hara plain hy the river 
of Uda, it became as it were like foam on the water, the result 
of the curse cleaving to them. Moreover, the Emperor went on 
to utter a vow, saying : “ I will now make aing [‘ sweetness,' a 
sweetmeat made of millet, malted] in the eighty platters without 
using water. If the atne is formed, then shall 1 assuredly 
without effort and without recourse to the might of arms 
re<lu(;e the Empire to peace.” So he made af/is, which forth¬ 
with hecyime formed of itself. Again he made a vow, saying: 

“ I will now take the sacred jars and sink them in the River 
Nifu. If the fishes, whether great or small, become every one 
drunken and are carried down the stream, like as it were to 
floating maki [Podocarj^] leaves, then shall I assuredly suc¬ 
ceed in establishing this land. But if this be not so, there 
will never be any result.” Thereupon he sank the jars in the 
river. Their mouths turned downward, and after a while the 
fish all came to the surface, ({aping and gasping; as they floated 
down the stream. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko, seeing this, repre¬ 
sented it to the Emperor, who was greatly rejoiced, and, 
plucking up a flve-hundred-branched nuuakaki [Cleyera] tree 
of the upper waters of the River Nifu, he did worship therewith 
to all the gods. It was with this that the custom began of 
setting sacred jars [in the courtyard]' (iVtAon^^i, i. 119-121). 

In this one passage, and with a single jx)int 
to elucidate, we have no fewer than four different 
processes of divination. The case of the famous 
Empress Jing6, the conqueror of Korea, is similar: 

* Proceeding northwards, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
sura in the land of Ilizen, and partook of food on the bank of 
the River Wogawa, in the village of Tamashima. Here the 
Empress bent a needle and made of it a hook. She took grains 
of rice and used them an bait. Pulling out the threads of her 
garment, she made of them a line, ^en, mounting upon a 
stone in the middle of the river, and casting the nook, she 
prayed, saying: “We are proceeding westward, where we 
desire to gain possession of the Land of Treasure. If we are to 
succeed, let the fish of the river bite the hook.” Accordingly, 
raising up her fishing-rod, she caught a trout.' And further 
on : ' The Empress returned to the Bay of Kashihi, and, loosing 
her hair, looked over the sea, saying : “ I, having received the 
instructions of the Gods of Heaven and Earth, and trusting in 
the spirits of the imperial ancestors, floating across the deep 
blue sea. Intend in person to chastise the West. Therefore do 
I now lave my head in the water of the sea. If I am to be 
successful, let my hair part spontaneously In two.” Accord¬ 
ingly she entered the sea and bathed, and her hair parted of its 
own accord. The Empress bound it up parted into bunches 
[».«. in manly fashion]' (Nihonffi,j. 227, 228; cf. also 229, 237, 
281). 

(d) Divination by lots. —In addition to these 
unimportant but picturesque secondary means of 
divination, it remains to notice a method of very 
general character, but whose lack of originality 
renders it somewhat less interesting ; this is divina¬ 
tion by lots. We find it already mentioned in the 
Nihonai (\\. 257), which, in telling of a conspiracy 
formea in A.D. 658, says that the various conspir¬ 
ing princes ‘divined the future of their treasonous 
conspiracy by drawing slips of paper.’ Recourse 
was also had to sticks on which numbers were 
inscribed. Sometimes this method was preceded 
by prayers to the gods (Aston, 343); sometimes it 
constituted a purely magical process, as in the 
case of the above-mentioned conspiracy ; and some¬ 
times it was nothing more than a handy secular 


means of deciding something by chance, such as is 
constantly used by people to-day as far removed 
from religion as from magic ; in TokyO, e.g.^ at 
jinrikisha stands, the kurumaya often aye at 
hand a bundle of cords of different lengths all tied 
in a knot, and use it to decide, when a passenger 
appears, which of them is to have the privilege of 
conducting him. But this form of divination, 
vulgar as it is, assumes a quite outstanding im¬ 
portance when we consider that the drawing of 
ots plays a dominant part in the divination 
founded upon the complicated Chinese dia^'ams 
of the Yih-king, the ‘ Book of Changes ’ [hki in 
Japane.se). This obscure hook, indeed, just be¬ 
cause of its divinatory character, was one of the 
first Chinese works to be introduced into Japan 
(in A.D. 553, according to the Nihongi, ii. 68; cf. 
72, 306), and it became the basis of the system of 
divination in u.se at present. Takashima Kaemon, 
who was the most celebrated diviner in modern 
Japan, took this work as the foundation for his 
art; \vhen he was only a student, he was nut in 
prison for some youthful misdemeanour, and, hav¬ 
ing nothing but this ancient classic beside him, 
he discovere<l the secret of the meditations which 
brought success to his brilliant career. The pre¬ 
sent writer frequently had occasion to meet this 
diviner, to hear from his own mouth an account 
of his most ingenious consultations, and even to 
receive his lessons, and he can say that, if the 
principles of the system are doubtful, its indi¬ 
vidual results are often wonderful : the value of 
divination is in proportion to the skill of the 
diviner, and the lucky financier of Kanagawa, the 
able promoter of so many new schemes, was always 
a prudent man who could see far ahead. As 
Chamberlain says {Things Japanese^ Lond. 1898, 
p. 112), Takashima, after studying the Yih^king, 
‘realized a fortune by obedience to its precepts'^; 
but there are many Japanese, even in the highest 
grades of society, who also profited by his wide ex¬ 
perience of men and»things; one has only to read the 
Takashima Ekidan of Shigetake Sugiura (Tokyo, 
1893) to get a good estimate, from numerous ex¬ 
amples, of the penetration of his mind and the 
wisdom of his counsel. The Japanese, moreover, 
even the educated classes, still hold divination in 
high esteem, although it is not officially recognized 
by modern Shinto, and have recourse to it fre- 
uently in all sorts of circumstances, from a weed¬ 
ing to a removal to another quarter of the town. 
At the University of TOkyO, 15 or 20 years ago, 
the present writer had as colleague an old pro¬ 
fessor of the ancient school, who still adhered re¬ 
ligiously to the tuft of hair of the feudal period ; 
the last survivor of a perished race of savants^ he 
was greatly esteemed by his colleagues as the only 
man capable of expounding the Yin-king. Among 
the people divination is correspondingly wide¬ 
spread ; every quarter has its modest diviner 
working with his divining-rods and consulting his 
diagrams, and telling more or less skilfully how 
lost possessions may oe found. The writer could 
give personal experiences in this connexion, hut 
prefers to quote a little anecdote of Chamberlain’s 
{loc. cit.), which shows both the popularity and the 
weak points of divination ; 

* A favourite dofi; of the present writer's was lost in November 
1892, and all search, advertisement, and application to the 
police proved unavailing. Meanwhile, the servants and their 
friends privately had retiourse to no less than three diviners, 
two of whom were priests. One of these foretold the dog's 
return in April, and another directed that an ancient ode con¬ 
taining the words, “ If I hear that thou awaitest me, I will 
forthwith return,” should ho written on slips of paper and 
pasted upside down on the pillars of the house. It was the 
sight of these slips that drew our attention to the matter. The 
best of it is that the dog was found, and that, too, in a month 
of April, namely April 1896, after having been missing tor three 
years and five months I' 

J. Ordeals.—After thus analyzing the various 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modem, 
we have still a special process of its application 
to investigate, viz. ordeals. This judicial divina¬ 
tion is represented in ancient mythology by a 
well-known story giving a case of ordeal by fire. 

The Heavenly prince Nlnij^i, having: been sent by the other 
ode to earth to govern Japan, married Ko-no-hana-saku-ya- 
ime(the Princess-Blosaoming-brilliantly-llke-the-flowers-of-the- 
Treee) ; but she became pre(;nant after a single night, and the 
young husband was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
underground hall (a muro, which here docs duty for the 
ubu-ya, or lying-in hut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery), and set fire to the hall with her own hands, 
when on the point of delivery, in order to prove her innocence 
by the fire-test. * If the child,' she said, ‘ with which I am 
pregnant be the child of an Earthly deity [i.e. of a god of the 
country!, my delivery will not be fortunate. If It be the august 
child of the Heavenly deity [i.e. thy child and the descendant of 
the sun-goddess], it will be fortunate.’ And the princess came 
out of the test victorious, after having brought into the world 
In the furnace three gods, one of whom was to be the ancestor 
of the first Emperor (Kojiki, 148f.; cf. corresponding versions 
In Nihongx, i. 73, 85, 88). 

This myth would «eem to point to the existence 
of the lire-ordeal in the customs of the pre-historic 
period. In the historic period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling-water test that constituted 
judicial divination. First of all the Nihongi gives 
us an example which it assigns to A.D. 277 : 

A certain man, Takechi no Sukune, was slandered before the 
Emperor by his younger brother, Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Emperor and seize his 

f >ower. Takechi, who was at the time on a tour of inspection 
n the provinces, hastened to the capital to prove his inncKTnce. 
‘The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Sukune a’ong 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upon which these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain the rigid and the wrong. The Em}>€ror 
then gave orders to ask of tne Gods of Heaven and Earth the 
ordeal by boiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to the bank of 
the Shiki river, and underwent the ordeal of lioiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and was at length 
about to slay him, when the Emperor ordered him to let him 
go' [Nihongxt i. 257 f.). 

A more important case was occasioned, in the 
beginning of the 6th cent., by the pretensions 
of high families who were attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In the year 
415, two Imperial decrees of Ingyo censured tnose 
powerful families who * purposely lay claim to high 
family,* those bold functionaries who ‘describe 
themselves, some as descendants of Emperors, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven ’ ; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 

‘ “ Single Houses,” he said, “ have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten thousand surnames of doubtful authenticity. There¬ 
fore let the people of the various Houses and surnames wash 
themselves and prat^tise abstinence, and let them, each one 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their hands in boiling water.” 
The cauldrons of the ordeal by boiling water were therefore 
placed on the “Evil Door of Words” spur of the Amagashi 
Hill. Everybody was told to go thither, saying : “ He who tells 
the truth will be uninjured ; he who is false will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fibre, 
and, coming to the cauldrons, plunged their hands in the boilii^ 
water, when those who were true remained naturally uninjured, 
and all those who were false were harmed. Therefore those 
who hod falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
beforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Houses and surnames were spontaneously ordered, and 
there was no longer any one who falsified them ’ {Nihongi, i. 
816-317, and cf. Kojiki, 867 f.). 

A glosa on this passage of tlie Nihongi, probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells us that tins 
ordeal, known to-day under the name of yusaguri, 
was then called kvgndachi, and adds valuable evi¬ 
dence of other varieties of usage at this period : 

* Sometimes mud was put into a cauldron and made to boil up; 
then the arms were bared, and the boiling mud stirred with 
them. Sometimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the palm of the hand.' 

The great prevalence of the custom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 630, by an ambassador of Imna, a small 


kingdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who, 
in order to simplify his task, abused the ordeal; 

‘ Kena no Omi is fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal by 
boiling water, and saying: “Those who are in the right will 
not be scalded: those who are false will certainly he scalded." 
Owinf^ to this, many persons have been scalded to death by 
plunging into the hot water 1 ’ {Nihongi, ii. 22). 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in the year 
600, and, in describing both the nieans of torture 
employed to force the confe.ssion of criminals and 
the tests for the purpose of distinguishing the 
guilty from the innocent, gives the following 
exposition; 

* In the trial of cases where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those who will not confess have their knees squeezed with a 
piece of wood, or have their necks sawn with Uie tight string 
of a very powerful bow. Or small stones are placed in boiling 
water, and the disputants are ordered to take them out. It is 
supposed that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scalded. 
Or, a^ain, a snake is put in a jar, and they are made Gi take it 
out; it being supposed that he who is in the wrong will get his 
haiida bitten' (* Ma-Twan-Lin’s Account of Japan,’ by E. H. 
Parker, in TASJ, vol. xxii. pt. 2, p. 42 f.). 

This serpent-ordeal, which is also found among 
other peoples, e.g. the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in the primitive 
period. We are led to this conclusion by the tests 
to which Susa-no-wo subjects his future son-in-law, 
Olio-kuni nushi, who is made to sleep in the hut of 
serpents, and then in the hut of centipedes and 
wasps; he would never have escaped if he had not 
had the Indp of the magic scarfs or prince.ss Suseri; 
and Susa-no-wo ended by showing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed with 
mwA;M-bernes (Aphrinanthe aspera), he thought he 
was eating the centipedes themselves [Kojiki, 86 f.). 
Later on, and down to the present period, the tests 
of plunging the hands in boiling water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of burning coals, with, 
however, special precautions, were employed as a 
means of rousing the piety of believers; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
the 17th cent., Kaempfer observed a curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making the accused swallow, in a little water, 
a small piece of paper with drawings of ravens or 
other black birds upon it (Kaempfer, 

Fr. ed., Paris, 1732, bk. iii. ch. 5, p. 51). Perhaps 
we may see here a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, who appears in primitive mythology 
and was thought to know everything under the sun 
(see Le Shinntoisme, 156). 

6. Omens and dreams. —All that now remains 
to be treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with spon¬ 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have occurred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals. Without speaking of omens that are 
looked for by those interested, and therefore 
belong to the class of divinations devised on the 
spot [e.g,, in Kojiki, 292, while two chiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted for an omen,’ and 
one of them had climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examples of omens properly 
so called, i.e. independent of the human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, which were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
harmonized with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shinto, were regarded as of good 
omen (see, for white animals, Nihongi, i. 292, ii. 
124, 174, ‘236, 237, 239, 252, 286, 322, 326, 352, 394, 
410, 416 ; and, for red animals, Nihongi, ii. 337, 
347, 351, 352, 357, 407, 409). But the Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
suited them to interpret them as such, any parti- 
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cular occurrence whatever {e.g, an owl or a wren 
going into a lying-in hut \^Nihongi, i. 277]). Earth¬ 
quakes, storms, and floods were considered ill 
omens, foretelling war: they were the scourges 
calling on each other. Similarly, other extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena, such as the appearance of a 
comet [Nihongi, ii. 166, 167, 169, 333, 353, 364, 367), 
or a prolonged eclipse of the sun’s light {ih. i. 238); 
strange incidents like a migration of rats from the 
capital {ib. ii. 226, 245), or the mysterious move¬ 
ments of a swarm of flies {ih. ii. 270) ; bad meetings, 
as with a blind man or a cripple, when starting on 
a journey [Kojiki^ 238); disturbing incidents like 
a dog coming into a temple and laying down a 
dead hand {Nihongi^ ii. 263); or, finally, un¬ 
accountable accidents like a leg-rest breaking with 
no aiiparent cause {ib. ii. 250), were all evil omens. 
It would be useless to attempt to study in detail 
all these and analogous cases, which are very 
numerous (see Nikongi^ i. 227, 228, 320, ii. 59, 237, 
239, 259, 206, 209, 276, 277, 293, 331, 359, etc.). 
Let us simply point out that this belief in omens 
is current to this Jay among the Japanese. Thus, 
at certain grave crises in her contemporary history, 
Japan has been seen more than once to turn 
anxiously towards the templelof the Sun-goddess, 
seeking for light on the future. At a critical point 
in the Kevolution of 1867, the white horse ot the 
temple of Ise escaped, and only returned after 
three days : from tliis it was concluded that the 
Imperial party would soon have the victory. 
During the Chino-Japanese war, the sacred horse 
disappeared for ten days : this foreign war, there¬ 
fore, was to last three times as long as the previous 
civil war (rumour registered in the Japan Mail of 
17th Sept. 1894, p. 2). 

In the same way, dreams were always regarded 
as affording foresight, by a more or less skilful 
interpretation, of future events, or indications as 
to the future behaviour of the person interested. 
Take, e.g.^ one of the oldest documents of Shinto, 
the Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no Matsuri (ritual 
no. 4), which gives its proper legendary origin. 
For several years, some unknown gods had spoiled 
all the harvests, and the diviners had not been 
able to discover the culprits. Then the sovereign 
himself ‘deigned to conjure them,’ and they 
revealed themselves to him in a dream. They 
were ‘ Heaven’s - august - Pillar’s augustness and 
Country-august-Pillar’s augustness/ the Wind- 
gods who support the firmament. They required 
certain offerings from him—the foundation of a 
temple at Tatsuta, and a liturgy—in return for 
which they promised ‘ to bless and ripen the things 
produced by the great august people of the region 
under Heaven, firstly the five sorts of grain, down 
to the last leaf of the herbs’ {'FASJ^ vol. vii. pt. 4, 

. 442 f.). We shall now take one of the most 

ramatic stories of the ancient chronicles; 

The Emperor Suinin is betrayed by his wife, who, at the 
ln8tig;ation of her accomplice, the prince of Saho, attempts to 
assassinate him during his sleep. ‘So the Heavenly Sovereign, 
not knowing of this conspiracy, was augustly sleeping, with the 
Empress’ august knees as his pillow. Then the Empress tried 
to cut bis august throat with a stiletto ; but, though she lifted 
it thrice, she could not cut the throat for an irrepressible feeling 
of sadness, and she wept tears, which foil overflowing on to the 
Heavenly Sovereign’s aujnist face. Straightway the Heavenly 
Sovereign started up, and asked the Empress, saying: “ I have 
had a strange dream : a violent shower came from the direction 
of Saho and suddenly wetted my face ; again, a small damask- 
coloured snake coiled itself round my neck. Of what may such 
a dream be the omen ?"' And the Empress, seeing that it would 
be useless to deny the truth, confessed her treason of which the 
Emperor had been warned by this dream (Kojiki, 231 f.: cf. 
AhViom/t, i. 171). 

It would bo easy to multiply examples of this 
kind, in which the ancient documents abound (see 
Kojiki, 165, 215, 237, 295; Nihongi, i. 115, 153, 
155, 161, 165, 281, ii. 36). These divinations given 
by dreams were considered so natural that they 


were even attributed to animals, as the following 
story will show ; 

‘There is a popular story that a long time ago there was a 
man who went to Toga, and spent the night on the moor. 
Now there were two deer which lay down beside him. When 
it was on the point of cock-crow, the male deer addressed the 
female, saying: “This night 1 had a dream, in which I saw a 
white mist come down copiously and cover my body. What 
may this portetid?” The female deer answered' and said : “ If 
thou goest out, thou wilt certainly he shot by men and die, and 
so thy body will be smeared with white salt to correspond with 
the whiteness of the mist.” Now the man who was spending 
the night there wondered at this in his heart. Before it was 
yet dawn, there came a hunter, who shot the male deer, and 
killed it. Hence the proverbial saying of the men of that day : 
“ Even the helling male deer follows the interpretation of a 
dream ”' (AHhonyi, i. 290). 

There is still one more form of divination, which 
)Iays an important part in ancient Shinto, namely, 
nspiration {q.i\). 

Litkraturk.— Sir Ernest Satow, in 7'ASJ, vol. vil. [1889] pt. 
4, pp. 445-452; W. G. Aston, Shmto, London, 1906, pp. 337-348 : 
M. Revon, LeShinntnismf!, I’aris, 1905, Index, s.v. ‘ Divination. 
For the texts: B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki'^, Tokyo, 1906; 
Aston, Nihongi, London, 1896; Revon, Anthulogie de la 
litUrature japonaUe, Paris, 1910. MlCIIEL KeVON. 

DIVINATION (Jewish).— i. Introductory.—In 

the present article the writer follows tlie same 
system as in art. ClIAUMS AND Amulets (Jewish), 
in not attempting to fix chronological dates for the 
various forms of divination mentioned in ancient 
and inediicval writings. Without discussing hero 
the wider meaning of magic in general, there is no 
doubt that magic is mucli older than any literary 
record, and that it has survived through a^^es, with 
comparatively few variations and modifications. 
The study of folk-lore has revealed the fact that to 
a surprising degree exact parallels with some of 
the most ancient forms of divination have been 
preserved to this very day, and a careful examina¬ 
tion of the latest survivals throws light unon 
ancient practices which have hitherto remained in 
many cases obscure. It follows naturally that 
allusions in the Bible are only the oldest literary 
references to practices of magic and divination. 
The words denoting magical practices belong, no 
doubt, to the pre-Biblical period, when their 
original meaning may have already undergone 
some sort of change, although this is not very 
likely, as nothing is preserved with greater tenacity 
than magical terms and formula}. It is thus futile 
to attempt, on the basis of Hebrew etymology, to 
flx in every case the precise meaning of tnese 
technical terms. It must also be pointed out that, 
thougli the practices in question are here classed as 
‘ Jewish,’ this by no means implies that they are of 
Jewish origin, out only that the knowledge of 
them has come to us througli the medium of the 
Bible, and that they were doubtless employed by 
the Jews—in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
teaching of Judaism—especially during the older 
period of Jewish history. 

Notliing could bo more emphatic than Dt 29“ 
(‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our God : 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law’), but scarcely less emphatic is 
the condemnation of the heathen practices of divina¬ 
tion found throughout the Bible. As late as the 
2nd cent. B.C. we find Ben Sira protesting against 
this dabbling in mysteries (Sir 3^^'- ; cf. Bab. Ifag. 
13rt, and JQli iii. [1891 ] 690-8). It is a noteworthy 
fact that Genesis and the books grouped under the 
name of the ‘Former Prophets’ (esp. Judges, 
Samuel, and partly Kings) are replete with prac¬ 
tices of divination scarcely veiled ; they represent 
a primitive state of mind and cult in which the 
heathen and the Jewish elements are strangely 
blended ; one can follow up, as it were, the transi¬ 
tion from one to the •ther, but the people do not 
yet clearly distinguish between them. The seer 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the soothsayer, and, from the 
information we are able to cull from the pages of 
the Bible, both seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other—the prophet and the seer—appealing to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and using similar practices. Samuel, 
Saul, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are found using divination of various forms and 
degrees, and by a right interpretation of their 
])ractice8 much is explained. No real condemna¬ 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four books of 
the Law, and in the fiery denunciations of the 
‘Later Prophets.* The prophets are always con- 
Ncious of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literature they are traced hack 
to the fallen angel Shemhazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8® [Charles]; and cf. Gaster, Chron. of 
Jefahmeelt 1899, p. 52, ch. xxv.). But no denuncia¬ 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against the desire or peering into the future and 
oi obtaining information from whatever source or 
by whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2 . Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination.—The chief passages in the Pentateuch 
in wliich the practices of divination are mentioned 
.'ire Dt 18^®^', Lv 19^®* and 20®*^. 

(1) It will serve our purpose best to start with 
the m^nahtsh (ItV ‘enchanter*), from the root 
ndhash^ which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible and in post-Biblical literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn SO-'’) ; it occurs twice (Nu 23^ 
24^) in the history of Balaam ; and in 1 K 20^ the 
Aranucan servants of Benhadad watch for a good 
omen (KV ‘observed diligently’). The history of 
Gideon and that of Jonathan furnish us with two 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘ first word’spoken by the enemy (Jg7^^' ^•, 1 S 14’®^*), 
and also that of Eliezer at the well (Gn 24^^), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word m‘nahesh can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘ enchanter’ as RV ; Lv 19''“, 
Dt 18^®, and 2 K 21® (2 Ch 33®). It is evidently of 
Western Aram, origin. It cannot be connected 
with ndhdsh, ‘ serpent ’ or ‘ snake.’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with whom they came in contact. The transforma¬ 
tion of Moses’ rod into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship; 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was merely 
symbolical and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

(a) A specific form of divination—by means of 
the cup —is found in the history of Joseph 
(Gn 44®- ^®). To judge from later parallels, tiie 
practice must have consisted in filling a cup with 
water or wine, and gazing intently on the surface, 
till the beholder saw all kinds of images. The 
method of divining by cups lias not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups {sari 
ha-kos) and egg-cups {sari besin) are mentioned. 
This system ot divination is alluded to in manu¬ 
scripts in the writer’s possession (Cod, 443, etc.), 
where, in addition to these two, the princes 
(demons) of the cup-like palm of the hand {sari 
ha-kaf) and the princes of the thumb-nails {sari 
ha-bohen) are mentioned. The method of divining 
from the palm of the hand is also described in an 
anonymous compilation {Mifaloth Elohhn, I^em- 
berg, 1865, no. 69), where it is used for finding the 
thief and the stolen article. All the formul» 


mven for the above-mentioned modes of divination 
from egg-cups, etc., are identical in aU essentials 
with the latter. 

Traces of divination by the cup and by finger-nails have been 
preserved, thoujfh no longer unaeretood, in the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the cup of wine and the lighted candle need at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath at the service called Uabdalah, or the 
diviaion between Sabbath and the weekday, the beginning of 
the week being considered as a very propitious time. Wnen 
the blessing is said over the wine-cup nlle<l to overflowing, the 
man performing the ceremony at a certain moment shades 
the cup and looks into the wine ; and, when the blessing over 
the light is said, it is customary to let the light of the candle fall 
on the finger-nails and to look at them intently. There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other explanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice: To find out whether a man will 
survive the year .—Take silent water from a well on the eve of 
Hosha'anah llabba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, put it in the 
middle of a room, then look into it; if he sees therein a face with 
the mouth open, he will live, but, if the mouth is closed, he will 
die. This must be done in the hour of the domination of the 
moon. Some do it on the Day of Atonement, with a vessel filled 
with lighting oil instead of water (itfi/ttioi/i, 119). 

Cup-like bowls with magical in.scriptions found 
in Babylon and elsewhere seem to have been also 
used for divination, and not for purely therapeutic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per¬ 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a crime, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bowl tilled with water or oil and 
divined from it, or the suspected person drank the 
contents, and according to the result was found 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar operation 
in the case of the woman suspected of adultery 
(Nu 5^^^*) : a cup (earthen vessel) hlled with water 
was employed ; the mysterious power by w-hich the 
guilt 01 the woman was to be detected was also 
a written inscription (though blotted out in the 
water of bitterness), without the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathen gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the drinking of the water 
showed by its consequences her guilt or her 
innocence. It was an ordeal {q.v,) through the 
‘ divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled with shining 
liquid, we find it recorded in Talmudic and later 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same purpose ; and a distinct 
formula exists for crystal-gazing, or, as it is phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (demons) of the crystal {sari 
hab^ddldhy This is distinctly ditlerent from 
throwing metal pieces into cups and watching the 
movements of the water, or divination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a cup filled with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of the illness— 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
East, Jews and non-Jews alike. The oldest 
example of this is found in the Alexander legend 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. 

(o) Under the general term nihtish (from the 
same root ndJutsh) fall also the various forms of 
divination by observation of signs not produced 
by any direct act of the diviner ; Jewish tradition 
is unanimous on this interpretation of the term. 

(a) Augury in a somewhat limited form is the 
first to be considered. There is no passage in the 
Bible which refers directly to the flight of birds, 
or to their peculiar movements on certain occasions ; 
the passage in Ec 10** (‘A bird of the air shall 
carry the voice’) is metaphorical. In Talmudic 
times the science of haruspicy appears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some otlier 
people who coined the technical expression tnyyar 
(cf. the Arab, root (air=. ‘ bird,’ and viavtiq al-iair). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned as a 
bird of omen. The reference to ravens in the 
history of Elijah (1 K 17®) is not explicit enough 
to allow us to draw any deflnite conclusions, but, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sending the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination (Gn 8^; 
no doubt lent colour to the belief so widely spread 
in the sif^nilicance of the mysterious movements of 
the raven. In Bab. Gittin 45a and the Pesikta 
1566, Midr. Kabb. on Numb. sec. 19, 2376, and 
Midr. on Ec 10^^ divination from the flif^ht of birds 
is described as the wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven by his croak warns Ilish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him ; he takes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudic 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination from birds. In 
the Zohar and in the Tikkunim reference is often 
made to the twittering of birds as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, etc. In Cod. 
Gaster 335 numerous medifieval texts have been 
collected, dealing with divination from the twit 
tering of birds, and especially from the croaking of 
the raven. They belong mostly to the pseud- 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may be translations from the Arabic, though the 
original source may lie far back in ancient times. 
In Hebrew legends King Solomon was credited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation between a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
questioned by Solomon, said : ‘ Should I not boast 
before my wife?’ {Parables of Solomon, ed. Con 
stantinople, 1516). In another legend he is 
rebuked and humbled by an ant {^faase Hane- 
tnalah). A Hebrew tale older than the Tith cent, 
tells of a boy who was taught the language of birds, 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events (Gaster, ‘ Fairy Tales froin 
inedited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Ravens,’ in FL vii. [1896] 242If.). 

The dove is also mentioned occasionally as a 
bird of good omen ; it is identified with the nation. 
Through the peculiar movement of a dove Abishai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Nob, not to speak of the 
dove sent by Noah after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost in the baptism of Jesus (Gaster, ZD MG 
Ixii. [1908] 232 ff and 528 ff.). 

(/8) Ezk 21-D2«) «he looked in the liver’ refers to 
a kind of divination (hepatoscopy) not otherwise 
known among the Jews. This is not the place to 
discuss what this looking into the liver may mean, 
and whether the future was prognosticated from a 
special conformation of the liver or from the con¬ 
vulsions or spasmodic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in existence which depends upon the twitching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
body. No doubt it is a direct outcome of the 
practice of looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrificial victims for the purpose of divination, or 
a parallel to it. The convulsions or twitchings of 
the living took the place of those of the dvinfj; 
victim of old. A compilation similar to that which 
the Greeks ascribed to Melampus appears in 
Hebrew literature under the title Sepher Refafoth. 
It is found already in a manuscript of the 12th 
century (Br. Mus. Or. 2853, fol. 62a}; Judah 
Hasid, Eleazar of Worms, and others mention it, 
and Elijah de Vidas prints it from old MSS {Midr. 
Talpijot, Lemberg, 1875, fol. 8a-6; see also 
Chwolson, Ssabier, St. Petersburg, 18.56, ii. 266-272). 

(7) Ancient tradition also identifies nd/iash with 
omens. In the Sifra to Lv 19^ and in the Sifri to 
Dt 18*®^* it is stated that ndhxi.^h means to see 
omens in such incidents as bread falling from one’s 
mouth, or a staff from one’s hand, or a snake 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the left 


hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, or a 
raven croaking when a man starts on a journey. 
All those forebode evil to his enterprise ; further¬ 
more, those who listen to the twittering of birds 
or the squealing of a weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star being in the ascendant that the 
time is propitious for an undertaking, practise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term ndkash, and these practices were 
called darks ha-Emorei (the practices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of their Importance, we gn^e here full reference! 
to all the passa^res on the way! of the Amorites in Rabbinical 
literature. These are : •S’t/ro, ed. Weiss, p. 90 ; Sifri, ed. I'ried- 
man, ch. 171 f.; Bab. Ilullinn ; Shabb. 676 ; Tosefta Shabb. vi., 
ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 117-119; Sank. 66 a-68; Jer. Shabb. 
vii. 2; Yalku{. Sim. \. fol. 169c-d, § 687; Maimonides, Hilcot 
'Aboda Zara, ch. xi. ; Jacob ben Asher, Pur Yoreh de'ah, ch. 
179; and Karo, ShtUl^an 'Aruoh, ch. 179. 

(5) A neculiar kind of divination is the study of 
the shadow on the moonlit night of Hoshaanah 
Rabba ; for, if a man loses his shadow on that 
night, he is sure to die in the course of the year 
(cf. Chamisso, Peter Schlcmihl, tr. Bowring, Lon¬ 
don, 1878). Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statement, ‘ For their shadow has 
departed from them’ (Nu 14*). 

(2) M^'dnen (RV ‘ who practises augury ’), an¬ 
other kind of divination of which even tradition 
has not preserved a delinite interpretation. One 
connects it with the root 'ayin, ‘eye,’ and makes 
the m*'dnen to be ‘one who conjures,’ ‘one who 
produces hallucinations ’ {ahizath 'enayin); another 
seems to connect it with 'cinctn, ‘cloud,’ probably 
= ‘one who studies the formation of the clouds’; 
but it is not explained for what purpose the clouds 
are to be studied, (a) It appears to the writer 
that the m^'dnen is the weather-prophet in the 
widest sense, not one who merely studied the 
clouds for some purpose of divination, but one 
who could affect the gathering of clouds, and their 
dispersal. That man was of the utmost im})ortance 
to an agricultural people, for ho could cause 
drought or rain, bring rich harvest, or complete 
failure with famine and starvation. Weather- 
makers figure in the literature of popular magic 
throughout the whole world, and it would therefore 
have ^en surprising to find so important a man 
missing among those ancient diviners and sooth¬ 
sayers. The law would never have condemned to 
death a man who merely looked at the clouds ; he 
must be a man who could cause serious hardship, 
and perhaps lead people astray to false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the various incidents in the 
historical books assume a new and most satisfac¬ 
tory complexion. Samuel at the time of the 
wheat harvest calls on the Lord to bring thunder 
and rain—a most inopportune time (I S 12‘’); 
here we have the very action of the m*'6nen. 
Then we have Elijah, who tells Ahab (1 K 17M. 

‘ There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.' Ahab seeks him every¬ 
where, evidently believing that it lay in the power 
of Elijah to make and unmake drought, it will 
now be easier to understand the sign of Gideon, 
who asked that the fleece of wool should on one 
night be found wet. ‘ If there be dew on the fleece 
only, and it be dry upon all the ground ’ (Jg 6*'^), 
and vice versa (v.*®). These were the signs ex¬ 
pected of the m^'dnen. Very likely the request 
of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a hail-storm should overtake the 
army of the enemy and destroy them (Jos )» 
Joshua appearing as a m^'dnen, and, finally, 
Elijah bringing down sheets of lightning in order 
to destroy the messengers of the king of Samaria 
(2 K l*^-)» may be further echoes of a similar 
conception. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in the sentence, * I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not upon another’ (Am 4’). In 
the Talmud we find the story of Na^dirnon ben 
Gorion and the twelve wells which are iilled at his 
prayer by the appointed day, and the sun shining 
again although it had apnarently already set 
{Taanit, fol. 196-20a, Exempla no. 85; Nissirn, fol. 
196; Maase Buchy no. 96), and the stories of 
Uoni ha-meagel, Kaba, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, ‘ Beitrftge,’ in Graetz, Ztschr. 
fiir iud. Geschichte und Wissenschaft, 1882 [and 
Bucharest, 1883, ch. xi. p. 79ff.]). 

(6) Of more importance would be the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
R. Akiba [Sifr^y § 171) explains m^'6nen to be the 
man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabuoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will be one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we find that from the 
form or the ascending cloud of smoke which rose 
from the altar in the Temple on the Day of New 
Year and subsequent few days the weather for the 
next year could be predicted, and that the weather 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that 
of the next year (see Gaster, ‘ Jew. Weather Lore,* 
in jubilee number of the Jewish ChronicUy 1891, 
where the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as the cloud of mist and , 
rain. Transferred to the Kalendfe of January, ' 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (see 
Tischenclorf, Apocalypses apocr.y Lei[)zig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xiii-xiv). 

The m^'Cnen was the master of thunder and 
rain, as shown by Samuel and Elijah. The latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and earthquake 
before the appearance of God (1 K 19*** ). Earth¬ 
quake and lightning were further taken as pre¬ 
monitory signs of disaster. In Jewish literature, 
such brontologia and seismologia have been pre¬ 
served under tne title SirnatiS rdashim ve-ra'ainim 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to David (Fabricius, Cod, Pseudep. 
VTy Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and NTy do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953; Gaster, lAt. Pop, Burn, 506), 

(c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob¬ 
servation of stars and planets come within the 
sphere of the m^'dnen's activity. Hero we encoun¬ 
ter the special name ‘star-gazers.’ The knowleilge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella¬ 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47**, which exhibits a distinct dillerence be¬ 
tween the m^'dnen —the weather-prophet—and the 
real astrologer, whose observations were limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly ^dies. The phrase 
hdb^ri shamayiiiiy if it means ‘dividers of heavens,’ 
i,e, those who divide up the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, would correspond to the gdz^rin in Dn 
2^ 4’ etc. To this section belongs the horoscope 
and other astrological divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the juxtaposition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of ^^npd and bad, 
ominous and propitious, days. Ihis was attri¬ 
buted by Maimonides and Jacob ben Asher (locc. 
citt.) to the m^'CncUy whom they confused with 
the astrologer. Reference should be made in this 
connexion to divination from the sudden appear¬ 
ance of stars and comets, e,g. Balaam’s prophecy 
(Nu 24*'*), to which such Messianic importance has 
b^n attached ever since by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tells us {DJ vi. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]): ‘ There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,’ foretelling the 
impending destruction of the town. For the star 
m the NT (Mt 2), and the further development of 


the same idea in the Apocrypha, see R. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesn n, d. Apokrypheriy Leipzig, 1851; Winer, 
Bihl, RWBy 1847, ii. 523 ff. A star appears at the 
birth of Abraham, and is interpreted as a portent 
of evil {Chron. Jexahmeely xxxiv. 1). The appear¬ 
ance of many suns in the dream is found in the 
oracle of the ‘ Sybil of Tibur,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon (Gaster, JRASy July 
1910, pt. iii. p. 609); cf. also the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5*®): ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.’ 

(3) kesem (RV * diviner,’ ‘ divination ’).— 

{a) Taking the various passages together where 
this word occurs in the Bible, and also looking at 
the traditional interpretation, we lind, in the first 
place, that the kOseyn was a professional diviner, 
trained in the art of kesemy unlike the previously 
mentioned diviners, who practised without any 
special professional training, and who thereby did 
not obtain any official standing. The kCseitiy on 
the other hand, was the professional (priestly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought ab^mt by one means or another, in which 
he spoke words of divination (oracles) concerning 
future events. This state of trance was brought 
about ‘by bowing down to the earth [evidently 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K 18*^], and crying 
ah»ud, or looking into a brass or glass mirror, or 
taking a stick in the hand and leaning heavily 
upon it, or striking therewith the ground, until he 
loses consciousness and talks’(J'ar, l.c. cdi. 179). 
In the Bible in many passages we find the kCsim 
holding among the heathen the same position as 
the hdzeh or rd'eh among the Jews. But the 
Jewish conception of revelation is difrcrcntiated 
os the uncovering of the hidden by the grace and 
inspiration of God, from the heathen kbscniy who 
is thought to have been inspired by an evil spirit 
whilst he himself was unconscious. That uncon¬ 
sciousness is brought about by action, for action 
characterizes this Kind of divination, and action on 
definite lines. The kOsern is not confined to West¬ 
ern Aramaean peoples ; according to the Bible, the 
men of Moab, Midian, and, later on, the Philistines, 
had professional kCs^mini. Balaam is the first men¬ 
tioned ; and it is clear, from the description given 
in Nu 24*, that, after certain magical operations 
had been performed, such as building of altars, 
walking in a definite way, and using, no doubt, 
other means, he falls into a trance, or, as it is put 
there : ‘ And the man whose eye was closed saith ; 
he saith, which heareth the words of God, which 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and 
having his eyes opened [internal].’ As far as can 
be judged, some tangible results were expected by 
Balak from the kcse7n of Balaam, such as a curse 
or blight, or a direct indication of the best means 
of overcoming the power which protected Israel. 
The kds^mhny together with the priests, were asked 
by the Philistines (I S6***) to find out the cause 
oi the plague, and they advised a divination by 
means of cows walking in a definite direction. 

(6) The eldest tradition in Sifr^ {l.c,) connects 
kesem also with rhabdomancyy i.e. divination by 
means of staff, rod, arrows, etc. In our opinion, 
the earliest example of this divination is Jacob’s 
peeled rods (Gn 30^’**’-)» an incident which has re¬ 
mained very obscure in spite of all the commen¬ 
tators, who seem to have overlooked Gn 31*®- — 
the vision of Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The peeling of the rods and putting them 
in the trough was an act of divination which was 
explained to him by the angel in his dream; for 
surely the peeling alone could not, even on the 
basis of physiological impressions, have had the re¬ 
sult of producing so widely different marks as black 
, sheep and goats, ring-straked, speckled, grisled, 

I ©tic. — too complex a result to be expected from 
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one and the same impression. R. Moses of Coney 
(1235) has preserved to us the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of peeled rods which 
were thrown into the air, and, according as the 
peeled or unpeeled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or tiie opposite was indicated (R. Joseph 
Karo, in his commentary to the J'ur, l.c.). The 
appeal to the stall'as an oracle we find in Hos 4^^. 


language of trees. R. Yotanan ben Zakkai is 
nieiitioned as one who possessed this knowledge 
(see Bab. Sukkah, 28a). Abraham Gatm, >vho 
Jived in the year 1140 of the Seleucid era (A.D. 
829), could understand the speech of paJnisf.<4rwc/7, 
s.v,, Sh. ii.). Through Arabic influences, special 
books of divination oy means of palm trees or 
palm leaves (ascribed to Abu Idah of Saragossa) 


With some hesitation, one might also mention here nave been preserved in Hebrew literature, in which 
the rod of Moses wherewith he was to do the signs the origin of this science is referred back to King 
i... V-J-- Solomon (Cod. Gaster, 19, 3296, 623)^ Another 


(Ex 4^’), and wdiich has been invested witli miracu¬ 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and believed 
to have been a rod from Paradise (see Chron. Jefah‘ 
rneel). Another rod from Paradise, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, fills an important 
rdle in the legend of tlie history of the Cross. The 
angel that aiipears to Gideon (Jg 6-*) also holds a 
staff in his hands, with which he touches the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and fire conies out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Gehazi with his staff to 
put it on the face of the dead cliild of the Shunam- 
mite, so that it may revive (2 Iv 4^j, and he tells 
him : ‘ If thou meet any man, salute him not ; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again.* 
The spell is not to be broken, whilst the action is 
to be completed by the staff or divining rod. Of 
course, it is here a miracle to be performed through 
the grace of God. 

From this time onwards we hear of the wand of the magician ; 
and Ral)binical tradition demands that the shall use, 

among other things, a staff or a rod (fur, l.c.)- Mention may be 
made also of the budding rod of Aaron, by which his selection 
was to be made manifest (Nu 17^), to which numerous parallels 
exist. In most cases it is a withered rod or staff stuck in the 
earth, which unexpectedly buds and flourishes, and is thereby 
a sign to the penitent that his sin has been forgiven: 6.g. the 
legend of Lot, who waters the rod with mouthfuls of water 
brought from Jordan at the bidding of Abraham ; and the flour* 
ishing rod proclaims forgiveness of sin (Fubricius, Cod. Psextd. 
VT\. 428-31; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Rum. 284-80). Mediaeval litera¬ 
ture knows a similar legend about a sinner appealing to R. Judah 
Hasid, when the rod flourished (Maase liuch, and Tendlau, 
Sagen, 1878, no. 62; cf, the legend of Tannhauser); and a 
similar selection of Jos^h by the budding rod to take Mary 
as his ward is told In Protev. Jacobi, ch. 8 (ed. Tischendorf, 
Bvan^. Apoc., Leipzig, 1853, pp. 16-19), and pseudo-Matth.(cha. 
It.-vIiI. pp. 60-67), not to speak of the Innumerable parallels in 
the Legends of Saints and in popular literature. 

Throwing sticks into the air and watching the 
way they fall is still one of the many forin.s of 
rhahdoniancy. To this kind of divination belongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is tantamount to 
sending a pointed stick high into the air and 
watching the direction in which it falls. It is as 
such an act of divination that the shooting of 
arrows by Jonathan is best explained (1 8 2G“'*‘^'). 
The shooting of arrows for the purpose of kesem is 
found in the history of Joash (2 K 13'®^*). The 
smiting of the ground seems to have been an accom¬ 
panying ceremony. The use of tlie arrow in kesem 
appears also in Ezk 2H^ The fall of arrows was 
to indicate the road the king of liabylon was to 
take, for the arrows must have been shot straight 
up into the air and allowed to fall by themselve.s. 
In the legends about the fall of the Temple (Bab. 
Gittin, 66a, Exempla no. 70), Nero is said to have 
.shot arrows from the four corners, and, as they all 
fell into Jeribsalem, Vindicated to him the impend¬ 
ing fall of tlie town. It is still an element in Ori¬ 
ental, notably Gipsy, fairy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in que.st of it, 
and where the arrow falls things await him—good 
or evil. 

(c) Akin to these forms of divination would be 
the tree oracle —the shaking of tlie boughs in one 
direction or another bein" taken as progno.stication 
of some future event. This must liave been the 
meaning of the oak of Meonen (Jg 9^^). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
mulberry tree (2 S 5^) the sound or marching. In 
Talmudic times we find a special art of divination 
mentioned under the name of si/uith d^kdlirn, the 


specie.*? of divination mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash concerns the tree as a life token. At the 
birth of the child a tree i.s planted, and from its 
state of flourishing or decay one can divine the 
.state of the man liimself. By seeing the withering 
of Job’s tree planted in their garden his three 
friends knew of liis misfortune, and came to com¬ 
fort him. Such trees were sometimes cut on the 
day of marriage, to be used as ornaments; the 
premature cutting of such a tree by a Roman 
general brought about, according to the Talmud, 
the war of Betar (Bah. Gittin, CGa). 

(4) 1^6ber (RV ‘charmer’).—Not much informa¬ 
tion is found in the Bible concerning the activity 
denoted by this name. The tradition in SifrS {l.c.) 
which explains the hdher a.s one who could gather 
together {/uiber, ‘companion’) huge or small ani¬ 
mals according to his skill—for what purpose is 
not stated—throws an unexpected light on many 
incidents in the Bible which have hitherto remained 
obscure, in which we recognize now the work of 
the hOber, though not under that name. If a 
similar view is to l>e taken of him as of the 
Cnen (weather-maker) he must have boon a 
man who could bring or avert, foretell the coming 
or disappearance of obnoxious animals. Ills inclu¬ 
sion in tlie list in Deut. would thus be thoroughly 
justified; for to bring wild animals into the land 
or to draw them away would be a curse or a 
blessing to the people. To this category would be¬ 
long the priests who were asked for by the Cutheans 
from the king of Assyria, to l>e sent from Babylon 
to Samaria in order to drive away the lions which 
infested the land (2 K 17“**^). The priest sent 
was no doubt considered to be a powerful diviner 
or charmer, a hbber. Similarly Elisha, upon whose 
curse two she-bears appeared and destroyed the 
children after they mocked him, acts as a kind of 
h6ber (2 K 2'^*). So also a certain man from the 
sons of the prophets (1 K 29^®*^*)* at whose bidding 
a lion kills the disobedient fellow-proj)het, acts as 
a hOber who has power over animals for good or 
evil. In 1 K 13 we see the lion turning against 
the prophet (charmer) whose spell was broken 
through disobedience, although his power is still 
shown by the animal’s standing quietly by the 
corpse next to the ass without hurting the latter. 
Going higher up the stream of Biblical tradition, 
we find Samson (Jg 14®) tearing to pieces a lion, in 
whose carcass bees afterwards swarm, contrary to 
the nature of bees, which never hive in dead bodies. 
Sam.son is able also single-handed to catch three 
liundred foxes and put firebrands between their 
tails (Jg 15^). Here we have an exact portraiture 
of a IMer (as interpreted by the present writer), 
one who is able to gather animals either for good 
or for evil purposes. According to later tradition, 
the presence of a pious man or reputed saint was 
sufficient to drive away obnoxious animals from a 
place. In the Temple area itself no fly was seen, 
nor did a wild animal ever hurt any visitor to 
Jerusalem {PirkS Aboth). The sanctuary took the 
place of the i ' 
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How far Beelzebub would fall within this cat«- 
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gory would be difficult to state, but the Phili- 
Stines attributed the plague of mice (1 S 6^*- to 
the presence of the arlc, and they returned golden 
inice as a votive ollering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a sirnihar though 
opposite direction to the sanctuary (ark) in Jeru- 
saleni, which prevented a plague oi vermin. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned liitherto are found among the > 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no doubt to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood by 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weather-makers, could also be performed 
by a man in the name of another power against 
whom their own diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. We have—ivith the addition of (a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes—(1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (5) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre¬ 
spond, with the exception of the last, to which 
reference will be made later on, to the arts of the 
vi^nahcsh (a), m<6nen (7, ^), k6scm (1, 3, 5, 6) and 
hdbcr (2, 4, 8). These practices known in Egypt 
were strictly forbidden to be practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 

The process of elimination of deep-rooted practices and of 
tranaformin^f them in accordance with the spirit of Judamm, 
runs on parallel lines with those of the spread of Christianity 
Rn(i of Islam. Local practices and heathen ceremonies were 
a<lapted with slight changes to the new order of things ; heathen 
pcKis l)e(^ame local saints, heathen jjractices became Christian 
in the Church. Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
m'nali^sh, Ifdaim, tidb^r^ etc., were adopted and adapted to the 
spirit of Judaism, and they were practised by leading men— 
seers, priests, Judges, etc.—in the name of the Lord Ood 
of Israel. And thus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even the remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 

(6) ’Obt ddresh el'hammethim (liV 

* familiar spirit,’ * wizard,’ ‘ necromancer ’).—There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rest.s on the conception of Animism and the sur¬ 
vival of the dead. No hint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or his material 
body which was souj^ht after or inquired of. It is 
a fact that '6h and yxdd^'bni always occur together 
except in the hi.story of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same chapter Saul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [IS 28^] familiar spirits and 
wizards) and Is 29*, where the voice of the "6h is 
described as coming from the ground. AVe must, 
therefore, conclude that these two were intimately 
connected with each other. ^Ob has the fern. pi. 
'6b6th, whilst yidd^'Oni has the masc. pi. yidd^'Onim 
—probably an indication of difl'erentiation of sexes, 
one the female and the other the male. In Is S*'' 
they are described as they ‘ that chirp and that 
mutter’ (IIV ; better, ‘ conjurers who whistle and 
groan ’ [cf. Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer whistles and groans]), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (v,^®). In 
both cases ddrash (‘ to seek’) and the alternative 
shaal (‘ to inquire’) are used. We find then that 
the '6b and yidd^'dnt were things made. In 2 K 
21 « and 2 Oh 33«, the Heb. (KV wrongly ‘ dealt 
with ’) means ‘ and he made ’; and Lv 20^ must not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in their body a familiar spirit, but that they are the 
possessors of an '6b —evidently a material thing. 
The translation of '6b as ‘familiar spirit’ is con¬ 
trary to indications in the Bible. The woman of 
Endor is called distinctly ba'alnth '6hy ‘ the pos¬ 
sessor of an '6h^' not ‘ one possesssed by an '6h. She 
must first perform a certain ceremony, 
use enchantment (kesem) in order to get the 6b to 
work (I S 28® ‘divine unto me’), and only after 


wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the '6b 
does not occur in Genesis, in Joshua, in Judges, in 
2 Sam., in I Kings, or in any of the latter prophets 
except Isaiah. Another word, eq^ually mysterious, 
is used, viz. t^rdphirn [note that tne word is plural, 
and '6h6th and yidd^'Cnim occur also mostly in the 
{)lural form]. The Vrdphim are mentioned in 
n 3P®‘ hut not in the other four books of 
the Pentateuch ; then they occur in Jg 17® 

I S 15'-^ 19^-1®, 2 K 23^ Ezk 2DM26), ftos 3*, Zee 
10 ®; only in one case are they mentioned together 
witli the '6b6th and yidd^'6niin — 2 K 23®*, Avhere 
they are said to have been put away by King 
Josiah. The t^rdphim also were ‘made,’ e.g.^ by 
Micah (Jg 17®, where they are diflerentiated from 

a molten image and a graven image’), and they 
are also asked or inquired of (shaal)^ like '6b and 
yidd^'6nt (Ezk 21 ®^in Zee 10® they ‘speak.’ 
Laban is the first to mention them, and calls them 
his gods (Gn 31®^^); Rachel hides them (v.®*) in the 
saddle-img (KV’^ ‘ ceinel’s furniture’). King Nebu- 
cliadne:>/.ar consults them (Ezk 21 ^ 0 *®): cf. the Pai 
Ilian in Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix. 6 [344], who 

conceals the images of her gods which she worships 

II the house). All the evidence points to a Western 
Aral man origin, whilst the ’(:3^;and yidd^'6ni point 
nuch more to Egyptian origin ; Is 19® connects 
them with Egypt. It is, therefore, perhaps not 
improbable that we have here two diflerent names 
for practically the same object of divination, con¬ 
nected more or less with the dead body, or, to put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worshipped and 
used for divination. The story of Michal in 1 S 
1913 . 16 leaves no room for doubt that the Vrdphim 
so closely resembled life-like human bodies (mum¬ 
mies, not wooden images) that the soldiers could 
believe that David was sleeping in the bed. A 
legend in Jer. Targ. to Gn 3P® relates that ‘they 
used to slay the firstborn of a man and cut off* his 
head, salted it, and embalmed it, and wrote in¬ 
cantations on a plate of gold, which they put 
under his tongue, and stood it up in the walls, and 
it spake with them ; and unto such Laban bowed 
himself ’ (see also Chai)ters of R. Eliezer). Here 
we have the mummilied head, which might be 
called Urdphtm amonp the Western Arameeans, 
and 'Cb and yidd^'6nt in S. Palestine, according to 
the sex of the mummy used for necromancy. In 
Bab. Kcritoty 36, we find that the necromancer 
burnt incense to the demon, and then questioned 
him. Rabbinical tradition {Sifra^ par. 3, ch. vii.) 
says of the '6b tliat he is the Pithom (Python) who 
causes the dead to speak through some part of his 
body, shehi (see also Sanh. vii. 7), ana, further¬ 
more, that necromancy was performed by means 
of the skulls of dead men—no doubt because the 
process of mummification had died out, and mum¬ 
mies were not easily accessible. The same holds 
good for the necromancy as practised by other 
peoples, in which the skull of the dead plays a 
prominent part. In this connexion the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar spirit is of much later 
date; it was introduced at a time Avhen belief in 
the existence of evil spirits became deeply rooted, 
and when it was .suppo.sed that it was in tlie power 
of man to conquer and subdue such spirits and 
force them to serve their master in any office to 
which he might choose to appoint them. 

Solomon became a legendary maalorof the demons, or shidtm. 
The Temple was built by shMim (GiUin, 68a) at his command ; 
and through his seal, on which the ineffable name of Ood was 
engraved, he could command the obedience of all the spirits. 
Here two sets of thoughts and beliefs have been blended, and 
Soiomon's power was made to rest upon the knowledge and 
possession of the ineffable name of God with its tremendous 
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•ffloacy. The Apocr^^phal Teitament of Solonum and the 
Clavicului Solom&nu (Solomon's Key) teach how to obtain 
mastery over Mhidim. \V« find the history of a man havinj^ a 
thid at his disposal (Bab. Hnllin, 1056). Shidim could not be 
conjured up on Sabbath or holy daysCSAeslat Shtddim, see Levy, 
N$uhebrdischeg und chalddxsch^i Worterbuch^ 1876, ».v. ‘Shed, 
iv. 610). Conversation with the shidim was considered a great 
art (Stikkah, 28a, see Zunz, GotUsd. Vortrdge^, 1892, p. 173). 
In a Jewish fairy Ule a man overhears the conversation of 
shidimt saves the king’s daughter, and re-opens a well which 
had been stopped by their mischievous powtn(Exempta no. 29, 
and Gaster in FL vii. [1896J 231). Nachmanides writes that 
lous Jews in Alemannia held shidim in servitude, who did their 
Idding and carried out orders (Responsa of R. Sal. b, Adrat, 
no. 414); see also Manasseh b. Israel, Huh. IJayyim^ ill. oh. 12, 
fol. 1136 ff.). 

Men who were reputed to hold communion with 
the dead were prooably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or permanently. 
The fact that Eliiah (1 K and Elisha (2 K 

each revived an apparently dead child, and 
that the mere touch of the bones of Elijah was 
Buflicieiit to call a man back to life a^^ain (2 K 13^'), 
seems to point in the direction of such belief. But 
the subject is very obscure, and Inter tradition 
does not help us to elucidate the problem. Beal 
necromancy does not seem to have flourished among 
the Jews. So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authorities gives any further information 
about and dCrc.^h el-hummHhim, and alnuit the 
yidd^'dni they tell us only that the man put into 
nis mouth a bone of a certain animal called yaddu 
which caused him to apeak—which is, of course, a 
mere guess, or probably a misinterpretation of the 
use made of the bone or the dead (men and animals) 
for the operation of divination (see J'ur^ lx.). 

(6) Thus far we have dealt with the v^arious kinds 
of divination of a heathen origin mentioned in the 
Bible, and practised by Jews at an early date, only 
after they nad been stripped of their heathen garb 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
Law, however, condemned certain modes of divina¬ 
tion, other means had to be found in full accordance 
with the true spiritual teaching of Judaism. 
The whole world was the creation of one God, and 
from Him alone the answer must come, and to Him 
men must turn at critical moments of their lives. 
The means by which the answer is to be vouchsafed 
is of a threefold character : by dreams^ or by Urirriy 
or by the vision of the prophet (seer). To such 
means did Saul resort (1 S 28*); and only when he 
found himself forsaken by those lawful means did 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Endor, the mistress of an '6b. 

(a) Dreams.-—Of dreams there are abundant 
examples in Genesis and in the historical books, 
but none of the same kind in the other books of 
the Pentateuch. God came to Abimelech in a 
dream (Gn 2()^); Jacob dreamt of the ladder (28^^®-), 
and again in connexion with his peeled rods (3P*); 
Laban also is warned in a dream against attacking 
Jacob (31*^). The forecasting oi future events 
appears in Joseph’s own symbolical dreams (37®*^*), 
as well as in the dreams of the butler and the 
baker in Egypt (40*), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(ch. 41), interpreted by Joseph as a solution 
granted by Goa. No reference to such prophetic 
areams occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
altliough we have the statement (Nu 12*) that 
God speaks to prophets in a dream. Quite different 
is the character of the dreamer of dreams (Dt 13^®^*)> 
rather a sinister personage, as in Jer 23“'®*'*^ 27®, 
where diviners, dreams, and soothsayers are 
mentioned together (cf. also Zee 10'^). The dream 
of the Philistine is understood by Gideon as foretell¬ 
ing future success (Jg 7^^). The Book of Daniel is 
full of dreams and [)rophetic visions of the future, 
which border on the liigher spliere of prophecy, or 
the direct revelation of the future by God through 
His projihet. This lies outside the immediate scope 
of divination, for the human initiative is practically 


eliminated; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
His message to the people. The last time that 
God speaks to His chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Gioeon before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 3®), and immediately on its completion (fF); 
DO other example after this is mentioned in the 
Bible—a fact of deep significance. 

Apocryphal »nd apocalyptical literature ie, however, full of 
iuch prophetic dreami. In the Chron. qf Jerabmeel alone no 
fewer than elvhtor nine iUch dreame are recorded ; the dreamt 
of Methutelah and Enoch (ch. xxili. p. 48, intr. Ixxi); the 
dream of Pharaoh foretelling the birth of Moset (cht. xlii.-xlviii. 
p. 102, intr. Ixxxvli.); the dreams of NaphUli (xxxviii. S and 
6); the dream of Kenax(lvii. 89, 40); the dream of Afordecal ; 
Ahasuerus’ dream; and the dream of Alexander the Great 
(Ixxxv. 4ff. ; found also in Samaritan literature [Abulfat^]). 
Mention may be made also of dreams in the Test, of the All 
Patriarchs (Churlea): Levi, Jacob, Naphtali, and Joseph; the 
visions of Enoch in the Book of Enoch (lxxxiii.~xc. pp. 220-269 
(Charles]), and the visions of Ezra in 2 Ksdras. I^ater Jewish 
literature abounds in prophetic dreams sent to the people to 
warn them of danger, such as that in the legend of Bostanai 
the exilarch (Seder ‘Olam Zu((a). 

The interpretation of dreams became a recognized 
art. Many examples are found in the Talmud 
of men who received payment for this function. 
Twenty-four interpreters are said to have practised 
at the stime time in Jeru.^alem. A certain Bar 
Hady'a is mentioned by name os one who shaped 
his interpretation according to the amount 
received. 

Such interpretations are found In the Talmud (Rer. ; 

Fn Yaakoh, fmr. 110; Jer. Ma'aser shfni Iv. 6), the Exempla of 
K.'»hhii (nos. 215-217), and Maa.se Such, Amst., no. 28, fol. 7b. 
These form the basis of the Hebrew Oneirokritika which are 
jtscribed to Joseph, Daniel, Hai (ed. pr. Ferrara, 1652), Saadva, 
etc., and published by Almuli in hisJ^itron Halomoth (Mefasher 
Ilehnin, ed. pr. Lisbon (?) 149-; see Cod. Cluster, 383, 664, and 
1087). Some of the sages ask that the answer should be given 
in the dream to their query, like Kaba (Bab. Menatiot, 67a) and 
R. Johanan (ib. 84b). He who sees an ill-omened dream fasts 
nd recites a special prayer whilst the kfthdnim pronounce the 
priestly blessing during the service (Bab, Her. 666). A curious 
collection of ‘ responses from Heaven ’ exists in Jewish literature, 
dating probably from the 12th or 13th century. 

(6) Urim and Thummim was another means of 
divining the future, explaining the past, declaring 
guilt and innocence, dividing land, and deciding 
the issues of war and peace. In accordance with 
the system pursued of concentrating every possible 
sacred or sacrificial action in the hands of very 
few, and thus of weaning the common people 
from such practices, the divination by means of 
the Urim and Thummim was reserved for the high 
priest. Only he, in his priestly robes and wearing 
the breast-plate called ‘the breastplate ot 
judgment’ (decision) (Ex 28®*), could use the Urim 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from 
Go<l to his Question. We cannot here enter fully 
iipon the discussion as to what the Urim and 
Tliuinmira may have been. These words ocenr 
altogether seven times in the whole Bible ; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Nehemiah, as a remem¬ 
brance of old (Ezr 2®, Neh 7®). To the other live 
passages we must add two in wdiich the practice 
IS implicitly referred to (Jg V and 20^*, where the 
children of Israel went up to Bethel to inquire of 
the Lord, i.e. through the priest, who only could 
obtain the answer by the Urim and Thummim). 
Theephod consulted oy David in 1^'eilah (I 8 23®'’'-) 
was worn by the priest Abiatliar. Evidently the 
reference is to the Urim and Thummim within the 
enhod, and similarly in 1 S 30’^*; and probably 
the ephod in Hos 3* also means the oracle of the 
Urim and Thummim. In 1 S 28® we are told that 
Saul had inquired of the Lord ‘ by the Urim,’ and 
only because he got no answer he went to the 
woman of Endor. In 1 S 14’® Saul says to Ahijah, 
‘Bring hither the ark’ (LXX, ‘the ephod’), and 
in v.*’, when the guilty party is to be discovered, 
he says hCtbdh tdruitniy wnich must be read hdbdh 
tummtm, i.e. Urim and Thummim ; and then they 
cast lots, and Saul and Jonathan are first taken, 
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ftnd ftftGrwards Jon&thftn ftlons. This rGininds us 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos 7^^-). Rabbinical writers identify the Urim 
and Thummim with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and explain these names as ‘lighted 
up and ‘ dark,’ stating that the stones lit up or a 
light shone in them (according to some the letters 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favourable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un¬ 
favourable one. After the establishment of the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem by David, no further 
mention is made of this kind of divination by lots 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole liistory of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of divination. 

Special mysterioua powers were ascribed to the stones of the i 
breast-plate, and from Epiphanius onwards the literature of 
Lapidaria, or ‘ stone books,’ has grown continuously. Hebrew ! 
literature shows a variety of such Lapidaria {Koliot haa- '■ 
banim). A number of unedited texts have been collected by the i 
present writer in his Cod. 377, besides other MSS (Cod. Oaster, i 
337, 714 ; de Vidas, loc. cit. fol. 9a). ' 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thummim another inspired oracle took its place— I 
the Bible oracle (the oral recitation of lliblical ; 
versos). Infants were a.sked to tell a verse to a 
man who met them quite unexpectedly, and from 
the verse which the child repeated innocently the 
questioner drew his own conclu.sioiis, for he .saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to alKive unc.- r 
^ AUnaheith^ (Gn 24Jg 7\^ 1 S 14»*^^ and 1 K 20«) 
as the oldest examples of divination from the open¬ 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a written and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the book and looking at the 
first verse that meets the eye as a means of divina¬ 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the passage 
where the pointer rests is taken as full of signifi¬ 
cance and prognostication. Samuel used to inquire 
through ‘the Book’ (Bab. Ifullin, 956; cf. the 
sortea Ver^ilianoe). The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the Shimmusha Rabba (or that of selected por¬ 
tions of the Bible) known in the 8th or 9th century. 
In the Shimmush T^killim the Book of Psalms is 
used as a means of divination (Cod. Gaster, 1094«, 
and often printed with Book of Psalms ; best ed. 
by W. Heidenheim). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large numlier of magical ceremonies and 
practices of divination flowed into the stream of 
Jewish tradition, and it is often diflicult to trace 
each of these elements to its proper source. All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change and mould it os to make 
it compatible with the special teaching of Judaism, 
though the line of demarcation between, c.gF., Jews 
and Muhammadans in these practices is so faint 
as to be often indistinguishable. Nowhere does 
this borrowing show itself more clearly than in the 
books for telling future events, or for tune-telling 
books [Sifri Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urim 
Vethummin [Dyrrenfurth, 1700], ascribed alter¬ 
nately to Hai-Saadya, Abeii Ezra, Pokeah,'Ibrim 
[Venice, 1657]; Cod. Ga.ster, 61, 213, 439; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 465, 470, 471, 592, 694, 702; Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is still lacking 
(Steinschneider, Die heordischen Uhersetzungen 
di s Mittelalters, § 633, pp. 867-71). 

The hand and the face of man were also used for 
the purpose of divination. The Zohar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 
physiognomies {hochiruith Aa -and the 
Hebrew version of the Secretum ascribed to Aris¬ 
totle (ed. Gaster [contains in bk. xi. a treatise on 
physiognomy]) continued to spread and to fortify 


the belief in physiognomies among the Jews. 
Cheiromancy (.^oc/irna^A ha-ydd, last ed., Warsaw, 
1902) is found in many manuscripts and prints, 
ami also in translations in the Hebrew-German 
Cod. Gaster, 443, fol. 906 f.). 

(c) Rd'ehj or seer .—The last form of divination 
to which Saul resorted was through the ndhi\ the 
prophet, or rather the rd'eh^ the seer, ‘ for he that 
18 now called a prophet was beforetime called a 
seer’ (IS 9®). He was expected to answer not 
only important questions aflectin^ the safety of 
the king or nation, but also trivial inquiries about 
ost property, e.g. the asses of Kish (1 S The 

seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart of 
the heathen kdsem (like Balaam, etc.), who also 
claimed to ‘ see ’ and to be a ‘ seer ’ (Nu 24^- ^®). 
Samuel is consistently called the seer and not the 
prophet in 1 Ch 9^^ 26-® 29^“ ; and other personages 
belonmng to the period before the building of the 
Temple appear under the same names of rd'eh and 
hdzehf which alternate with one another and are 
both distinguished from ndbV. The latter was, no 
JouLf, considered as yet inferior to them ; for we 
'ind the ' coiripany of proj)hets ’(IS 10®* ^®* ^^), Saul 
Ju ried prophet (10*"), and ‘ the sons of the prophets ’ 

I K 2u^”, 2 K 2® etc.) all playing an inferior r61e to 
bhat of the rd'eh. Similarly the ndbV in the Penta- 
-eacli seen.s inferior to the ndbt* of the time di the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a ndbV (Gn 20^), although he does not 
prophesy, but knows of Abimelecli’s dream. Aaron 
is appointed ndbi' to Moses (Ex 7*), certainly not 
a.s superior to him ; seventy elders prophesy (Nu 
11“**), and Eldad and Medad do so in the camp, 
;ike the bands of prophets and Saul mentioned 
above. In Nu 12® God speaks to the ndbV in a 
dream. In Dt 13** ® 18’*® the ndbV is placed on the 
same footing as the dreamer of dreams (see above). 
The ndbV of Dt 18*® must therefore be taken in 
the same sense as the ndbV in all the other passages 
in the Pent., and loses the special signiflcance 
attached to the name. It is noteworthy that 
Moses is called ndbV only after his death (Dt 34*®). 
Saul resorted to a ndbi ' for the purpose of learning 
what the future had in store for him (1 S 28®), and 
therefore one is justified in including this ndbi* 
among the diviners, like the ^zeA and rJ'eA—the 
Jewish equivalent of the heathen kdsem. But from 
the time of David onwards a change took place in 
the value attached to the name. The was no 
longer a man who could take any initiative, or 
answer questions put to him, but an inspired agent 
of God, selected by Him to send His messages to 
rulers and peoples. 

With the prophets of the Second Temple pro¬ 
phecy had come to an end. Instead of it there 
was the Bath R^Oly i.e. the second voice, a kind of 
Divine echo heard within the precincts of the 
Temple or in answer to queries put to Heaven 
by tne Rabbis (Bab. Foma, 96; Bank. 11a; Jer. 
Ber. 36). 

The final stage of divination was by the use of 
the mysterious and ineffable Divine Name. This 
was a dangerous mode of divination ; of the four 
great men who attempted to penetrate the Divine 
mysteries {Ifag. 146), only one, Ac[iba, escaped 
unhurt. Practical Qabbdld is the final outcome 
of this mystical development, which has almost 
entirely driven out all the older forms of divina¬ 
tion. From the time of the Essenes (2nd cent.) 
downwards raagio and divination centre in the 
mystical names of God, angels, etc. Magical 
papyri abound, containing directions how to divine 
theit, or how to obtain a dream which would fore¬ 
tell the future. The most ancient book of this 
kind is the famous ‘ Sword of Moses ’ (ed. Gaster, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera¬ 
tions. Some of the formulae and practices contained 
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therein have survived to the present day. Many 
a man in mediaeval times was credited with insight 
into the future through the knowledge of this 
ineffable name. 

The last stage in the development of the art of 
divination was reached when the place held in 
ancient times by the kdscm or m*nn}^h^ then by 
the rd'eh and nabi\ tlien by the scholar and sage, 
was finally taken by the ba al shem^ the ^ssessor 
of the ineffable wonder-working name of God. Ho 
is the exact counterpart of the haalnth '6b^ the 
female iK)sse 8 sor of the '6b (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the ba al shim told in Ma'ase Nissim 
(see Tendlaii, Sagen*, no. 52, p. 25 tl‘.) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous ba'al shem (known as ile.shfc [Ba'al 
Shem TobJ), the founder of the sect of the tfasidim 
at the begiriningof the 18th cent., w hose successors 
are the reputed wonder-working Rabbis of the 
^asidim in Galicia and Eastern Europe. 

Hut all these modes of divination have gradually 
disapj)earcd. Only the Qabbalistic forniulie are 
from time to time resorted to and practised in 
addition to those bornnved from other naticms ; 
for in niotlern times, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the .lew's follow’ the siinerstition.s of the 
native population, and practi.se the same mode.s of 
divination for such lower purposes a.s to detect a 
thief, or to find out whether a woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child w’ill be 
a boy or girl, whether or not an undertaking will 
be succe.s.sful. Hut there is nothing specifically 
Jewish aliout them. 

LiTERATi RK.— As the writer of this article differs fundamen¬ 
tally in the interpretation of the Biblical terms on divination 
from all other scholars, he does not refer to any other article on 
this subject, or to any of the special books hitherto written on 
divination in the Bible. In addition to the references jfiven in 
the text of the article itself, the followinjf bibliograph}’will serve 
the purpose of directing students to a vast held of hitherto 
scarcely explored literature. One name stands out promi¬ 
nently, that of M. Steinschneider, and his great work, DU 
hebrdischen uberaetzungendea MitUlalters, Berlin, 1893 (notably 
9 639, p. 893 f. ; § 641, p. 905 ; } 622, p. 849 ; $ 633, pp. 807-71 ; 

} 676, p. 96Sf. ; and § 634, p. 871), contains the most reliable 
data on many of the subjects of the later period of Jewish litera¬ 
ture, when it stood under the influence of Greek, Arabic, and 
mediaeval Litttin literature. Still even he left room for additional 
information. Some of it, especially MSS material, may be found 
in the bibliography to artt. Birth (Jewish) and Charms and 
Amulets (Jewish), in which very much matter referring to 
divination may be found, A few more books may be now men¬ 
tioned here: M. A. Delrio, DUquisitionxim magicannn lihri 
gex, ed. Cologne, 1720, hi. p. 11 q. iv. s. 6, pp. 473, 478-480; 
Manasseh ben Israel, NUhrnath Uayyim, ed, Amsterdam, 
1652, bk. hi. chs. 4-29, fol. 101 f. ; M. Giidemann, Gesch. dea 
Erz-iehxingsw^sen und der Cullxtr der Juden, Vienna, 1880, vol. i. 

E . 201, no. 2; M. Gaster, LiUrainra Popularia Rmnana, 
ucharest, 1883, pp. 324, 506 f., 617, 517a, 531, 532a ; K. Krum- 
bacher, GfschichUderbyzantiniachen Literature, Munich, 1897, 
pp. 627-631 and paaaim ; H. Diels, Beitrdge zur Zuckunga- 
Uteratur, Berlin, 1908; Jacob Racah, Kiahurim le Yaakob, 
Leghorn, 1850, foL 24a-266. M. GASTER. 

DIVINATION (Litu-Slavic).—A synopsis of 
the various means employed by the Prussians and 
Lithuanians to divine the future is given in the 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 54 f. As grounds 
of their predictions they had—or still have— 
recourse to the flight and cries of birds; appear¬ 
ances in the sky and other natural phenomena; 
sacrifices, entrails, and blood ; chance meetings, 
the rustling of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams; 
various hapoenings and utterances at weddings; 
wax, lead, glass, the foam of beer, amulets, sieve- 
turning, plants, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most ancient and widely-used accessaries 
of divination was blood, both of man and beast. 
When the Grand-duke Keistut of Lithuania was 
overthrown and taken prisoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor, 


pledging himself to embrace Christianity and desist 
from further troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the prelimi¬ 
nary to which was a blood-oracle ; 

‘ Et facU e*t haec promiiwlo per regem cum Uli Inremento : 
accepit enim bovem et lu praesentia regie Ungariae et euorum 
fecit bovi duae vena* Incidl In oollo, et, *1 aaiigul* ferventer 
exiret, bonum caee Indicium futuroruin ; et largiter fiiit tangui* 
effusu*. Tunc rex Litowlae bovem fecit decollarl et inter bovi* 
caput et corpus progredien* iuravlt, *10 slbi contingl, ai promisaa 
non servaret' {Scriptorea Rar. Pruss. ill. 420). 

But human blood likewise might be used for 
purposes of prophecy. Thus, in 1325-26, when the 
Grand-duke Gedimin sent twelve hundred horsemen 
to the assistance of King Lokietek in his struggle 
with the margrave of Brandenburg, 

‘ prei>o»ituin de Bernow, homlnem corpore gro«aum et pin^em 
vinciunt, caput inter crura detorquenles, dorsum elu* gladil* 
aperiunt, profluvium sanguinis attendunt, de exitu belli per 
ipsiim divinare cupientes'; and it Is also recorded that in the 
game campaign ‘nuibusdam guttura precklerunt et divinationes 
su.as exercuerunt (ct. A. v. Mierzyn'ski, ‘Der Eid des Keistutis,’ 
Sitxungsber. d. AlUrturnageaeUsch. Pruaa., do. 18, Kbnigsberg. 
1S9.3, p‘. 104). 

Such incidents show that as late as the 14th 
cent, of our era the Lithuanians, like the pro- 
|)hetes.ses of the Cimri (cf. AViE ii. 54^), were in 
the habit of killing their prisoners of war in order 
lo ascertain by an inspection of their blood whetiier 
the approaching battle would result in victory or 
defeat. 

Leaving the Baltic peoples, we proceed to .speak 
of the81avs, and, more particularly,of the Rus-sians. 
Here, in the Ifitli and 17th centuries—a period 
from wliich .several continuous records survive^— 
we find an almost incredible development of the 
belief in omens (nrioUld) and the practice of 
fortune-telling It is scarcely too much 

to say that among the Russians of tliat ago the 
individuar.s course of life was entirely conditioned 
by premonitions. Books of magic and collections 
01 warnings and predictions, though banned by 
the clergy, were passed from hand to hand. A 
creaking in the wall or a singing in the ears 
foretold a journey. An itching in tlie palm 
signified a gift of money. Itching eyes betokened 
weejiing. The croaking of ravens or the crowing 
of cocks was an omen of misfortune. The cackling 
of ducks or geese, twitching of the eyelids, tlie 
crackling of the fire, the howl of a dog, tiie squeak¬ 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a eat 
appearing at the window with a captured mouse, 
a terrifying dream, meeting with a nlind person— 
all these foreboded loss by fire. In a MS in the 
Rumjanzov Museum we read : 

‘ When the Bhores heave, and the sea rages, when dry or moist 
winds blow, when rain-, snow-, or storm-oloiids appear, when 
thunder rolls, the storm howls, the forest rustles, the trunks of 
trees grate on one another, wolves howl, or squirrels leap—then 
will ensue plague, or war, or scarcity of water; in summer 
fruits will grow nowhere, or they will disappear.' 

The people believed in dreams, and framed an 
elaborate system of reading their significance. 
They saw portents in the act of sneezing, in the 
crawlin" movements of insects, in every sort of 
object they came across. It was thought unlucky 
to meet with a monk, a horse with hair worn ofi, 
or a pig. As early os the 12th cent, we find St. 
Theodosius censuring those who allowed such 
occurrences to scare them home again. Native 
and foreign superstitions were inextricably blended. 
The people had also complete written systems of 
prophecy, called ra^i —a term of Arabic origin (‘lib- 
ellus astronomicus seu mathematicus Persarum* 
[Ducange]; Arab, rami, ‘geomancy ’); theBomoslroj 
(cf. iii. 465, note 1), § 23, warns against their 
use. Mention should also be made here of the 
so-called ‘ birth-magic ’ which the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s request, performed over the newly-bom 
child, and by means of which he ascertained or 
1 Cf. for what immediately follows, Kostomarov, * Sketch of 
the Domestic Life and Customs of the Great Russians in tne 
16th and 17th Centuries,’ in Sovremennik, vol. Ixxxiii. (Kuss.). 
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detemiiTied its lot In life. It is, therefore, no 
exag^^eration to say that the Russians of that day 
lived from the cradle to the ^rave in an atmospliere 
of constant dread and solicitude regarding the 
future; and the beneficent and emancipating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
human existence thus harrowed by omens and 
terrors from morning till night (cf. 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Kussian peasantry, the belief in omens and predic¬ 
tions still juevails to an extent without parallel 
among any other Eurojiean people. The manifold 
superstitions of an aged Russian peasant woman 
are thus set forth in Turgenev’s romance. Fathers 
and Son^ (ch. 20, at the end): 

‘She waa pious and impressionable to a degree ; she believed 
in all kinds of omens, predictions, spells, dreams ; she believed 
in lunatics [see below], in household spirits, forest spirits, un¬ 
lucky forgatherinps, enohantiiient, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundy Tlmrsday bread 
ranks as a powerful speciflcj; she believed that the'end of 
the w'orld was at hand, that the buckwheat prospers if the 
candles are not extingtiishe^l at the evening service on Easter 
Sunday, and that mushrooms cease growing when they have 
l)eeri seen by a human eye,' etc. 

In the present article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mass of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points: (1) peasant weather-lore, 
which, amid a chaos of aksurdity, neverthe es.s 
contains a certain measure of rationality', based 
uf)on exjierience and tiie observation of Nature; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas and 
K[»iphany—a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and prophecy are still in full swing. 

( 1 ) I’iie first of these topics, peasant weather- 
lore^ has been dealt with by A. Ermolov in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work. Agricultural 
Folk-vnsdohi in Proverbs, Sayings, and Weather- 
s(tws: i. ‘ Der landwirtschaftUche Volkskalender,' 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. ‘Popular Weather-lore’ 
(Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
works that, while all European peoples have a 
vast store of weather-wisdom, sometimes exhibit¬ 
ing remarkable allinities and parallels, yet the 
inhabitants of Ea.stern Europe surpass all others 
in this regard. In that region there is no animal 
so diminutive, no herb so insignificant, but its 
doings or properties may sujiply omens of future 
events, of weather that will be favourable or lui- 
favourable to the husbandman; while, again, 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at some 
particular time, but may act as the harbinger of a 
good or a bad harvest. In Kasan, the Chuva.she 3 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Russian, tribe) are said to 
be looked upon as oracles. 

‘ Strange as it may seem, they scarcely ever go astray in their 
jiredictions. By long-continued observation they have become 
Honsitive to signs which enable them almost unerringly to fore¬ 
cast the weather.’ ‘Their memories are stored with a mass of 
all hut infallible maxims inherited from the past.’ 

(2) The period between Christmas and the Feast 
of Epiphany is known in Russia as svjatki (from 
svjatd, ‘holy’), or koljada (from Lat. calendcs), 
the latter term being also applied to the practice 
of going about from house to house at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. During the Christ¬ 
mas week the practice of prognostication, which is 
applied in the main to aflairs of love and marriage, 
ana partly also to forecasting the weather and the 
harvest, attains its highest vogue (cf. Russian 
Folk-poetry [Russ.], Glasunov ed., St. Petersburg, 
1904, p. 86 : Stepanov, Popular Festivals in Holy 
jf 2 w 55 ia[Ru 8 s.], St. Petersburg, 1809, p. 149). When 
young men or young women wish to know some¬ 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horse-oracle. The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 


beam : if it stumbles, the husband of the person 
consulting the oracle will be a ^ood man; if it 
steps clear, he will be bad.^ Divining the future 
by means of a splinter of wood is also concerned 
with marriage. When the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set fire to at the dry end ; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the flame 
expires foretells respectively a happy or unhappy 
marriage.* 

The period l>etween Christmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indicated, a special time for 
weather-prophecy, as witness the following extract 
from Ermolov, op. cit. i. 518 f. ; 

‘ In Little Russia, before the supper on Christinas eve, the 
oldest of the household brings a bundle of hay into the cottage, 
spreads it upon the bench in the front corner, covers it with 
a clean tablecloth, and then places above this, and Just be¬ 
neath the bracket for the saint’s image, an unthreshed sheaf 
of rye or wheat. During supper those present engage in read¬ 
ing the signs which indicate the character of the ensuing 
harvest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems from under 
the tablecloth, and from the length of these form an estimate as 
to the growth of the corn. They likew ise pull stalks of straw 
out o' the shea' under the ikon ; If the stalk bears a full ear, 
the^V >ay look forward to a good harvest; while. If the ear is 
shrivelled, tl.u crops will be a failure. When the supper Is over, 
and the housewife has cleared the table, the reading of omens 
is renewed, these being now found In the seeds dropped from 
various planta among the hay. If most of the seeds are black, 
the buckwlieat will turn out well; while, if white or red seeds 
predominate, oats, millet, and wheat may be expected in 
abundance. At the killing of the pi^ before the Christmas 
festivities, the peasants iii I.Ittle Russia inspect the pancreas. 
If it is large, thick, and of equal breadth throughout its whole 
length, the winter will not be a long one, and there will be no 
severe frosts ; but, If the gland be of irregular shape-thick at 
the head end and thin at the other, or inversely—the winter 
will be cold at the beginning and warm towards the close, or 
nice versa. If the pancreas be thin about the middle, the 
peasants expect a thaw In mid-winter.’ 

This custom recalls the Roman Saturnalia and 
hariispication ; and it is also said that the Russians 
have a parallel to the siana ex ti'ipudiis, i.e. 
divination by the eating ana drinking of fowls (cf. 
the ‘Roman’ section of this article). It may be 
said without misj^ving, indeed, that analogies of 
the Roman auguries and their underlying supersti¬ 
tions are nowhere found more abundantly tlian in 
the east of Europe. It should be observed, how¬ 
ever, that the peasantry are quite well aware that 
during the svjatki they have still one foot in 
paganism, for, as they say, ‘ the beginning [of the 
season] also ushers in the revelries of the Evil One 
and the witches, who steal the moon and the stars 
from the sky, keep holiday, and disport with the 
demons.’ 

While, nowadays, as the foregoing bears out, 
the Russian people—men and women alike—are 
all highly proficient in primUy and gadania, these 
arts were formerly to a great extent in the hands 
of wizards and sorcerers, the various names applied 
to whom are enumerated and explained in the art. 
Charms and Amulets (Slavic), vol. iii. p. 465*. 
Residi^s those adepts, however, there are other two 
classes of persons to whom is attributed a special 
measure of supernatural and prophetic power, viz. 
women and lunatics. 

The belief that the faculty of seeing into the 
future belongs in an eminent degree to women can 
be traced everywhere in ancient Europe, and, aa 
existent among the Germans, finds its clearest 
expression in Tac. Germ. 8 ; 

‘ Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, nec 
aut consilia earum aspernantur aut responsa negligunt’; cf. 
also Hist. iv. 61: ‘ vetere apud Germanos more, quo nleraaque 
feminarum fatidicas et augescente superstitione arbitrantur 
deas’ (further particulars in K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde, Berlin. 1870-1900, iv. 208 ff.). 

As regards the basis of fact which underlies the 
real or imaginary prophetic gift thus ascribed to 
women, and exalting them in the people’s eyes to 

1 For the horse-oracle among the Indo-Germanic peoples, cf, 

^Mil. 66. , .u T .. 

2 On this topic, cf. the present writer’s remarks on the Indo- 
Germanic marriage in Die Indc-Germanen, Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 87 f. 
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the position oi Haliurunnas [Jordanes, Get, 

xxiv.]), ‘ those who know the secrets of hell, or of 
the under world,* we shall hardly err in tracing this 
element to the nervous and hysterical nature of 
woman, which, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It w'as in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Pijlhia 
uttered her oracles. Tliia w’as also the case in the 
remarkable outbreak of the Russian klik uSi (from 
klikati, ‘ to shriek ’), the ‘ possessed ’ or ‘ epileptic,* 
who greatly disturbed the country in the 16th 
cent., and had to be dealt with by the Church 
Council of Moscow {sioglavny soboril) in liiol. 
They were princinally elderly unmarried women— 
and thus specially liable to hysteria; they ran 
about bareroot and unkempt; they shook, thev 
fell, they whirled, they writhed, and amid such 
doings uttered their predictions of the future. 
Frequently—and sometimes as a result of bribery 
—they brought criminal charges against indi¬ 
viduals, who Avere thus rendered liable to legal 
proceedings. Tlie presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Church Council 
referred to petitioned the Czar to order the iii- 
habitfints to expel the lying prophetesses from 
their midst (of. Kostomarov, op. cit. p. 547). 

Of a someAvhat similar character are the prophetr 
powers ascril>ed among the Slavs to lunatics. Tlr 
insane fall under the same category as the Roma: 
monstra, a.s i.s borne out by the Russian terms ap 
plied to them, viz. jurddiinj (from urddii, ‘ prodigy, 
‘monster’). They filled the soul of primitive mai 
with amazement, and even Avith reverential awe 
Like the hysterical Avomen iust spoken of, the\ 
poured fortli incoherent words and phrases, Avhicli 
seemed to come from another world, and to betoken 
a supernatural knoAvledge. Precisely the same 
process of thought manifests itself in the Greek 
series of Avords ; fialyo^ai, ‘ I rave,’ fiavLa, ‘ lunacy,’ 
fidvris, ‘soothsayer’—a development which goes to 
prove that at a very early period there must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophetic lunatics 
as are found in ancient and modem Russia. 
During the reign of Boris Gudunov there lived in 
Moscow a lunatic of this type, who Avas revered 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishevelled he 
went about the streets in the coldest weather, 
uttering his prophecies of coming Avoes. In awe¬ 
inspiring accents he arraigned Boris for the murder 
of the young Czarevitch ; hut the Czar—afraid, it 
may be, of offending the people, or else convinced 
of the man’s holiness of character—made no sign, 
and did not attempt to interfere with him in the 
least (cf. Giles Fletcher, 0/ the Jiusse Common 
Wealth [London, 1591], Hakluyt Soc., Lond. 
1856, p. 118 f.). Even at the present day the 
insane fill a somewhat similar r 6 le in Russian 
village life. In a sketch called ‘ Village Drama,* 
by J. Garin (avIio has a masterly knowledge of the 
Aullage communities), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a certain lunatic whose favourite 
occupation it is to pray for the dead upon their 
graves, and receives the following ansAver; 

* We believe thus: he is a great servant of God. And he has 
taken up his abode in the bathroom at my house. I do not 
know why he has chosen me, for I am more wicked than others, 
and wholly covered with sins, as a mangy dog with fleas. So I 
cannot tell why it entered his mind to live with me. Still, he 
has fixed upon me, and now lives with me. We cannot account 
for him with our thoughts, and so we can understand only by 
signs (jmmiiu )—he is, in truth, a great servant of Ood.’ 

Such are the ideas which still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

Litiraturb.—T his has been given In the course of the article. 

O. Schrader. 

DIVINATION (Muslim). — The methods of 
divination in u.se among the Muslims are enumer¬ 
ated in the following order by Ibn Khaldfin 
{Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, 1862-68, i. 218) : (a) 
gazing at polished surfaces or ‘ crystal-gazing ’; 


(6) haruspicy, i.e. observation of the entrails of 
slaiiglitered animals; (c) sortilege with nuts or 
pebbles ; (rf) zajr or Hyd/ah, augury, or observa¬ 
tion of the motions of beasts and birds ; (e) pos¬ 
session ; (/) casual utterance; {g) darb aPraml, 
geomancy or divination Avith sand ; {h) (in Rab¬ 
binic plirase) gematria, or divination by letters. 
Under one or other of these heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the Muslims can he 
ranged; thus the disciiiline wdiich corresponds 
with palmistry, but deals preferably AAuth other 
lines than those on the hand, is clearly akin to 
haruspicy. Into most of them astrology enters, 
for the process is supposed to be influenced by the 
controlling planet. 

Of these augury certainly goes back to pagan 
days, and it is noticeable tliat the Avord by whiidi 
the Hebrew prophets describe their visions {h^zbn) 
comes from a root Avhereby in Arabic this process 
is described. The verses collected or invented by 
antiquarians in illustration of the Arabian augury 
indicate that it Avas in part etymological ; the 
word for ‘ raven * comes from a root meaning ‘ to 
be a stranger,’ Avhence the appearance of a raven 
indicates parting or pilgrimage ; the name for the 
hoopoe suggests ‘guidance,* whence its appearance 
is of good omen to the Avanderer. Two ancient 
augural words refer to the motion of the creature 
from right to left and from left to right; but the 
usage of the terms seems to have varied Avith 
diflorent tribes, nor Avere they in accord as to the 
favourable direction. 

The folloAving rules are given in the treatise 
Mufld al-tilnm of Khwarizmi : 

‘ When mountain beasta and birds leave their places, this 
presag-es a severe winter ; a plajfue anionff cattle presages a 
plague among human beings, but a plagjie among swine pre¬ 
sages health; a plague among wild beauts presages a famine; 
loud croaking of frogs presages plague ; snoring by a man of 
importance presages pror . loud breathing in sleep pre¬ 
sages loss of money ; loud hooting by an owl it) a house where 
there is an invalid presages his recovery but loud croaking 
presages the arrival of an etjeray.’ 

From the practice of augury it is not easy to 
separate divination by encounter, and indeed the 
Greeks are said to have applied the word ‘ bird * 
loosely to Avhatever came in their way. In general, 
meeting Avith anything Avhich suggests ill-luck is 
unlucky; the poet Ibn al-Rilmi permitted no 
inmate of his house to leave it for days, because 
they Avould have to encounter a one-eye<i neigh¬ 
bour. It is lucky to meet some one who is c^irry- 
ng milk ; all oA'er N. Africa it is considered good 
manners to permit the Avayfarer to dip his finger 
in it (Doutte, Magie et religion, p. 352 ). In the 
same region it is unlucky to hear the braying of 
an ass (Avhich, according to the Qur’iln, is the most 
disagreeable of sounds), and the hearer should pro¬ 
nounce an exorcism. An early European traveller 
records that Maghribine warriors on their way to 
lie front regard it as a good sign to meet big 
;ame, such as lions or boars ; a bad sign to meet 
lares or rabbits. Certain omens are drawn from 
he conduct of domestic animals and of children; 
at Ouja, when the children took to lighting bon¬ 
fires in the streets in the evening, their parents 
knew that Avar was at hand. There are cases in 
which the symbolism is rather less intelligible. 
Thus in N. Africa honey is thought to be unlucky, 
and must not be oftered to a guest on the evening 
“f his arrival or to a bride. 

Haruspicy is properly connected with sacrifice, 
vhich occupies a very subordinate place in the 
slamic system. The Zenatah who lived between 
L’lemsen and Tiyaret practised divination by in- 
pection of shoulder-blades, taken from sacrific^ 
inimals ; from the lines or formation the haruspex 
jould tell whether the year was going to ^ good 
iT bad. This * scapolomancy * is called *Uin cU^ 
aktaf. 
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In TurkMtan, ‘the most common method of divinine the 
course of future eyenU is U place on the coals the shoSlder- 
Wlade of a aheep, which has been carefully cleaned of the flesh. 
This is Rradually calcyied, and the cracks, the colour, and the 
iinall particles which fall away from it, denote good or bod luck 
or the various accidents which may happen on an expedition. 
Another khid of divination is very common: kumalak, by 
means of dried sheep-dung. The Kirghiz selects forty balls 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps. He then 
takes four at a time from eacn heap, until only four or less 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps and again takes from each by fours. Three more heaps 
are thus made, so that at last there are three rows of three 
piles in each. What is left he divides by three, and sees 
whether the remainder be one, two, or three. The varying 
numbers and positions of the balls of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the intense satisfaction or to 
the disappointment of the one who consults him’ (Schuyler 
Turkistan, New York, 1876, ii. 31). 

Similar omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
blood. Scajmlomancy is mentioned by Jahi? 
(t A.H. 255) together with palmistry and another 
mode of augury which is far less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Man^flr (A.D. 754-775) was in a village, 
a mat of Iiis was gnawed by a mouse ; he sent it 
to be mended, but tlio workman siiggestini that 
it ought to be examined by a diviner lirst ; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
reign {Zoology, A.H. 1:123, v. 93). 

The use of the polished surface or magic mirror 
goes back to ancient times ; according t^) Ibn 
Khaldun, who at^ees in this respect with modern 
crystal-gazers, the imago appears not on the 
mirror itself, but on a kind of vapour which 
floats between the surface and the gazer’s eye. 
'riie Khalif Mansur had a mirror which told 
him whether a man was a fricml or an enemy; 
according to Sir 12^®^-, the mirr.ir rusted in the 
ease of the enemy, and this wuis probably how 
the Agamemnon of vKschylus worked his ‘ mirror 
of friendslii]) ’ (line 839). The process varies very 
much in dill'erent places, dill'erent materials being 
employed, witli great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called darb al-tnandal is 
common, ana performed wdtli liquids, e.g, water 
or ink, or else with solid mirrors, such as sword- 
blades. Lane {Modern Egyptians, ed. 1871, i. 
337-346) gives an account o^ some extraordinary 
performances of the kind which he witnessed in 
(Jairo ; the visions were seen by a boy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in the palm of his 
Jiand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features were a chaling-dish with live charcoal, 
in wdiich spells written on pajier by the diviner 
were burned together with frankincense and 
coriander-seed. In the mirror so arranged the 
boy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
Avhoin he had never heard. Lane’s story provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but w'as de¬ 
fended by Sir R. Burton {Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, ch. 
xviii.). Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and other persons 
familiar with the East. This process is used for 
discovering ott’enders ; according to the account 
of it given by Doutt^ (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s out adds many details, the 
meuiuin is supposed to command the services of ten 
of the jinn, who are first told to discharge certain 
domestic duties and then compelled by an oath 
to tell the medium anything which he wishes to 
know. The function of meaium is limited to a 
nail class : boys under age, negresses, enceinte 
omen, and people with a long * line of fortune.* 
Possession, or inspiration by the jinn, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Islamic divina¬ 
tion, and the archaeologists profess to name some 
of the early diviners. Probably })os8cssion was 
not regarded as their normal state, and they 
hypnotized themselves by some process or other, 
'liie im|x>rtaiice of the casual utiercince doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization ; 
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wrhat is required is that the utterance should 
either be wTiolly unconnected with the matter on 
which it is made to bear, or that it should pro¬ 
ceed from an invisible speaker. The author of al- 
Fakhri gravely narrates cases in which information 
was conveyed by these mysterious channels. 

The two last methods— geonianry and "gematria' 
—are probably the most characteristically .Muslim 
methods of divination, and the literature on both 
subjects is copious. In the former, some sand 
casually taken up is arranged in fifteen columns 
of from 5 to 7 grains, bearing technical names; con¬ 
ventional values are assigned to the combinations 
of these, and these conventional values give the 
answers to the questions addressed. A Bodleian 
MS contains a dictionary of those values; but 
it is not very lucid as to the mode whereby the 
column is ontainod. Divination by the values 
attached to the letters of men’s names is a highly 
complicated subject; J^^abti (a man of Ceuta) in¬ 
vented a divination-table for this purpose called 
Zairjah, consisting of concentric circles, accom- 
panietl by an explanatory poem, based partly on 
letter valiioH, partly on astrology. Ibn Khaldun 
inserts it liis Prolegomena', but his translator, 
de Slane, c ufesscs his inability to follow' the sy s¬ 
tem. ou'j use, which is not very clear, is made 
of .s.ieli groups as 222, 333, 444, etc.—a fact w'hich 
indi what is otherwise attested, that the 

‘ null/Vr oi the Beast’ is something far more com¬ 
plicated than the letter-values of a man’s name. 
An obsjure discijiline, based on the numerical 
values of the letters, is called jafr\ the Khalif 
'All is said to have composed two books bearing 
the names Jafr and Jdmi'ah, wherein, by cal¬ 
culations of tiiis sort, doubtless connected w'ith 
Qiir’anic texts, be foretold the whole history of 
the world until the Day of Judgment. Tiiese 
books are supposed to be in possession of the de¬ 
scendants of Ali, and, as was tlie case with the 
Sibylline books, some of their contents are occa¬ 
sionally divulged ; the author of the Diet, of Tech. 
'Perms in the Mussulman Sciences saw an extract 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

A classical manual of the black art is the ’Goal 
of the Sage’ of Maslamah of Madrid (f A.H. 398 
= A.D, 10U7-8), which it took him seven years to 
compose, containing matter which astonishes the 
reader. It there appears that both the planets 
and the constellations divide between them the 
various objects to be found in the world, and the 
dillerent avocations of mankind. Thus to Mars 
belong the jiower of attraction, natural science, 
surgery, farriery, tooth-drawing, the Persian lan¬ 
guage, the right nostril, the gall, heat, liatred, 
the theology which denies the Divine attributes, 
silk, haresKin and dogskin, iron-work, brigandage, 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones; to the Ram 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yellow and red, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ caves, fuel, animals 
with cloven hoofs. The week-days, besides tlieir 
planetary assignation, belong to certain angels: 
Monday to Gabriel, being cold and wet; Thursday 
to ’Israfil, being hot and wet; Saturday to' Azra’il, 
being cold and dry ; Wednesday to Michael, as 
being a mixture of all four. The nature of the 
ink to be used in charms varies with the planets 
and constellations; and, according to the position 
of the moon, a charm when written should be dis¬ 
posed of in earth, air, lire, and water. Those 
who desire the services of the planets should bow 
down to them, and address to them complimentary 
speeches calling them by their Arabic, Indian, 
Greek, or Yunani names. The Greek names 
(called by this author Burnt) are correctly given. 
One author, Ja'far of Basrah, whom this writer 
cites, invented a planetary division of the Qur’fin ; 
by counting the mystic letters contained within 
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these divisions, he discovered how long each dyn¬ 
asty was to last; for each was controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane {i. 328) describes some of the consulting 
tables or books in use in Egypt. The table of 
Idris consists of 100 compartments, in eaoli of 
which a letter of the Arabic alphabet is written ; 
the questioner, after reciting a text bearing on 
the subject of the Divine omniscience, idaces his 
hnger at random on a letter ; he then makes a sen¬ 
tence by adding every fifth letter till he comes back 
to the first; the sentence thus formed tells him 
whether to proceed or desist; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which tlie writer has seen 
consist of Qur\inic texts written in a mysterious 
alphabet; tlierefore only an expert can use them ; 
the more cautious experts are ready to give general 
answers out of tiieni, but decline to give renlies in 
which any sort of exactitude is required. Tlie use 
of sorits KoraniccE^ or divining by the first text 
that meets tlie eye on opening the sacred volume, 
is said to go back to very early times ; many copies 
of the Qur’an contain directions for this method of 
using tlie book. One metliod mentioned by Lane 
consists in counting the number of times the letters 
which commence the Arabic; words for 'good ’ and 
‘bad’ occur on the page, and in deciding for or 
against a coarse by the majority. Another sub¬ 
stitutes the rosary for the Qur^an, and employs 
the three formuhe, ‘God’s glory,’ ‘Praise to Goa,’ 
and ‘ There is no god but God,’ to represent ‘ good,’ 

‘indifTerent,’ ‘bad’; two beads are then selected 
at random, and the formub'e recited in the above 
Older, the beads being counted between the two 
selected; whichever formula goes to the last bead 
is regarded as answering the question. 

That the dream should be commonly employed 
for ascertaining the future is natural, and tliere is 
a considerable literature on tahir^ or ‘dream inter¬ 
pretation,’ mainly founded on the work of Artemi- 
(lofus. Lane mentions an Egyptian practice of 
praying for dreams which can be used in this way : 
the questioner requests to be shown something 
white or green, or water, if the course which he 
contemplates is approved; something black or 
red, or tire, in the other case. Certain mystical 
words uttered before going to sleep will produce, 
it is thought, veridical visions. In some place* 
the Qur’&n serves as a sort of vocabulary for the 
language of dreams; a ship signifies safety, because 
the word ‘ save ’ is used in the Qur’an in connexion 
with Noah’s ark ; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the visit of a 
king is said in the same book to be a prelude to 
disaster. Similar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
while, in other cases, the theory that dreams sig¬ 
nify their contraries can be applied ; e.g, the victor 
in a dream-duel will be the defeated in the real en¬ 
counter. The author of the Mufid al-ulum gives 
a brief glossary of the dream-lanjjuage, in the main 
on these principles ; a complete dictionary of it was 
compoaea by ’Abd al-GhanI al-N&blusi (printed at 
Cairo, 1307), including proper names ; the number 
of meanings assigned to tne symbols is unfortun¬ 
ately perplexing; thus, to dream of Adam may 
either signify a warning to repent, or presage pro¬ 
motion to iiigh office, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be deceived by the words of an enemy, etc. 
There are places where veridical dreams are more 
likely to be obtained than elsewhere; these are 
sometimes caves, more often the graves of saints. 

The attitude of Islamic theology towards all 
these practices is, in general, tolerant, and indeed 
the presence in the Qur’an of mystic letters strongly 
favours its magical employment, which is exceecT- 
ingly natural in those countries in which Arabic 


is little understood, though used in both private 
and public worship. The belief in the jinn, who 
discharge some function in many of these opera¬ 
tions, is also orthodox. The prophet himself 
appears to have attached considerable importance 
to omens, and, as might be expected, had pro¬ 
phetic dreams. Astrology was a highly respected 
discipline, on which even orthodox theologians 
migiit write. Further, some forms of ^Qfiism 
took up with ardour the Qabbalistio study of the 
Qur’an, and in these speculations the letter-values 
play a prominent part. On the other hand, students 
of philosonhy found ways of introducing a theory 
of divination into their system. The two most 
famous essays on the subject are those of MasTldl 
(ed. llarbier de Meynard, 1801-77, iii. 323-364) and 
Ibn Khaidilri (tr. "de Slaiie, i. 2J6-237, and iii. 
199 ffi). The former mentions three theories to 
account for divination: some suggested inspira- 
tion by y»nn; others, the influence of the planet 
Mercury at the diviner’s birth; yet others based 
the diviner’s special knowledge on the purity of 
his soul; and this last a])pear 8 to be the view 
held by Ma.s‘adi himself. He conlirrns it by 
the facts that the genuine <liviner is usually an 
anchorite and devotee, and that the famous me- 
lalaiiiic diviners showed a tendency to get ritl of 
their bodies altogether: thus tlie wizard JSatib had 
no liories .save in his head. 

Ihn Khaldiln’s theory is that, ia all cases of 
divination wliich do nob depend on calculations, 
the soul is detached from the senses, and so comes 
in contact with forms to which it (the soul) servea 
as matter; such powers, in the case of the Silfis, 
are an accident of their askens ; and, so long as the 
ascetic is only accidentally a diviner, his statements 
are more trustworthy than those of the astrologer ; 
but, if he becomes a professional diviner, tiien he 
becomes less trustwortliy, since some of the purity 
of his soul is alfecbed by the diminisiied sincerity 
of his purpose. This theory can be accommodated 
to the supposed projdictic poiccrs of the mad (which 
Aristotle seems to have recognized) by the suppo¬ 
sition that, in tlieir case, the connexion between 
soul and body is less stable than it is in that 
of the sound-minded; and it suits still better the 
supposed phenomenon of prophecy by persons at 
the point of death, or who are just going to slee}>. 
According to Ibn KhaldQn, tyrants sometimes put 
men to death, with the view of learning tlie future 
from their dying utterances, 

LrriRATURS.—E. Doutt4, Maqit Bt religion data VAJriqxudu 
nord, Algieri, 1910; Ghdyat al Hakim, by MaBUniRh of Madrid 
(MS); Shavm al-Ma'ri/ah of *I-Buni (MS). Cf. alao the authori¬ 
ties cited in the arUeJe. D. S. M ARQOLIOUTH. 

DIVINATION (Persian).—While the Avesta 
polemizes repeatedly against sorcerers and witches 
pairxkd ; see the references collected in 
fiarthoiomae, Altiran, Wbrterh,^ Strassburg, 1904, 
cols. 1283-85, 863 f.), these attacks are levelled 
only against * black magic ’; magic operations for 
beneficent purposes, as for the counteracting of 
black magic, are quite permissible, and amulets 
are prescribed for certain contingencies, as well as 
the repetition of sacred texts for oanishing powers 
of evil {Yaht xiv. 35-40, 45, 67-60; Vend,ix. 45!., 

X. If., XX. 12; cf., further, art. Charms and 
Amulets [Iranian]). A .precisely similar state of 
affairs meets us in the Sdh-ndmah of FirdQsI (tr. 
Mohl, Paris, 1876-78), where, side by side with 
black magic—usually performed by a non-Iranian 
(a Turk raises a magic storm against the Iranians 
[iii. 26 ff. ; cf. vi, 494 f.]; a Jew envenoms food by 
causing his glance to fall on milk in it [vi. 23511’] ; 
a Turk sends false dreams [vi. 500 f.])—beneficent 
magic is mentioned, and evidently approved (King 
Min 66 ihr ‘ closed the gate of magic by his incanta- 
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tions* p. 164]; a physician employs incantations 
to aid in childbirth [i. 277]; the use of a maRic 
tamarisk arrow enables Rustam to slay Isfandiar 
[iv. 589 f., 645]). There is, tlierefore, more than 
a grain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius {Prooem. 6), that the Magi ‘ did not know 
black magic * Si yorjrtKijv fxayeLav ovk iyvw<xav)^ 
though they «practised the mantic art and pro¬ 
phecy ’ {6.<TK€iP re Kal fiavriK^v Kal TrpSpprjaip). 

Divination relies in great part upon omens (y.v.), 
which may depend upon the day when they are 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of Atar5 a white ram was believed to be 
seen on a certain mountain; if lie bleated, the 
year would be prosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
It would be sterile; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox bellowed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, and 
once if it was to l>e barren (al-liirflni, Chron, of Anc. 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 211 , 213). 

Omens were also drawn in later Zoroastrianism from the 
appearance of a snake on each of the thirty days of the month, 
each of the days of the week, and each of ihe signs of the 
zodiac (al Riruni, p. 218; Modi. 1‘eramn Mar-nmneh, Bombay, 
1893; Siileinann, in Travaxix au iiime Coiig. dea OrientalUtea, 
St. Petersburg, 1879, ii. 497f.; Gray, ‘Alleged Zoroastrian 
Ophioinancy and Its Possible Origin,’ in Iloghang Mem, Vol., 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 454-464), and also from the first appearance 
of the moon in each of the signs of the zodiac (Gray, ‘ Parsi- 
Persian BurJ-Nimah,' JAOS xxx. fl910] 330-342; Rosenberg, 

‘ Burdz-Nime,’in Trans. Orient. Sect. Jmp. Rxias. Archcruhg. 
Soc. [Russ.], 1911). These omens Gray seeks to derive ulti¬ 
mately from Babylonia, while Rosenberg finds their source 
rather in India. Besides all this, certain days were lucky, and 
others the reverse, as in a calendar for a.H. 1099 —a. D. 1687 
(ed. Beck, Kphemeruiea Persamm, Augsburg, 1696), where the 
lucky days are Ar^avahiSt 8, 10, Horvadaf 1, 6, 80, Tir 9, 
Anierodaf 2, 24, ftatvaird 2-3, .Mitro 4, Ataro 1, 10, 80, Din 3, 80, 
Vohuman 7-8, Spendarma( 10, 25, and the first epagomenal 
day ; while the unlucky days are Fravarpii 23, Arpivahifit 11, 
28, 30_, florvadat. 26, 28, Tir 28, Amerodat 28, Satvairo 4, MitrO 
14, Dm 4, 29, 8pendanna{ 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omens were not regarded as unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the EpiHles 
of Mctnuicihar (I. i. 2, ll. i. 3 [SBE xviii. 280, 
326]); and in the Sah-ndmah they also find a 
place. 

Chosru Panri* sees a portent of his approaching downfall 
when a quince rolls from his hand (vll. 295 f.), and a happy 
omen is drawn by Bahr&m Copiu (vi. 475). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. When Isfandiar was on the march, 
a camel in the van lay down and refused to move, thus delay¬ 
ing the entire army. This was an evil portent, and the general 
ordered the camel’s.head and feet to be cut off, ‘that tne mis¬ 
fortune might fall upon the cAuiel ’ (Iv. 464). On the other 
hand, omens might be misinterpreted, os when, just after the 
completion of the bridge across the Hellespont and the canal 
around Athos, an eclipse of the sun occurred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes as foreboding the eclipse of the 
Greek power, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod, vii. 19). 

The regular forms of divination among the Iran¬ 
ians were astrology (which may here include horo- 
scopy [see, further, the ‘ Persian ’ section in art. 
Stars]), oneiroraancy, cylicomnncy, and rhabdo- 


mancy. 

X. Astrology.—Reserving for the art. Stars 
(Persian) a full discussion of that astrological and 
astronomical knowledge to wliicli the Persians 
were indebted for no small part of tlieir fame in 
the classical world, we may note here that the 
Pahlavi Dlnkart ( 9 th cent.)—a work which, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its field 
—has an interesting summary of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behram 
jee Sanjana, Boml>aj% 1874 ff., p. 590 f. [vol. ix.]): 

• The star-readers understand the worth of the allotment (of 
destiny by the stars). How long are the chief allottinjf (star^ 
to move in bad aspects? How loiig are they in conjunction with 
the malignant owner of bad aspects? How long does the to*” 
(influenced by such stars) work in the way of wisdom? The 
laws relating to these and other (astrological) details the astro¬ 
logers learn from writings on the earth (i.s. from astrology). 
Astrologers can foretell tne good events of a man a (life) from 
his horoscope.' , . ,, 

Although astrology is not mentioned in^ tne 
Avesta, there is no reason to doubt that it existed 


in Ir&n from a very early date. The first mention 
in any Pahlavi text thus far accessible, however, 
seems to be in the romance Kdrndmak-l ArtaT'Sird 
Pdpakan (dating probably from the middle oi the 
6 tli cent.), which relates that Ardavan (Artabano.s 
V. [A.D. 215-224]) summoned before him the sages 
and astrologers and asked them : 

* What do you observe regarding the seven planets and the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the position and the motion of the 
stars, the condition of the contemporary sovereigns of different 
kingdoms, the condition of the peoples of the world, and re- 
ganling myself, children, and our family?' The answer from 
the two chief astrologers was: ‘ The NaJidzxg (CapricormisJ is 
sunk below; the star Jupiter has returned to its culminaling 

f ioint and stands away from Mara and Venus, while Ilajitbirang 
the Great Bear] and the constellation of Leo descend to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter ; whereupon it seems clear that 
a new lord or king will appear, (who will) kill many potentates, 
and bring the world again under the sway of one sovereign. 
... It is so manifest that any one of the male servants who flies 
away from his king within three days [from to-day] will attain 
to greatness and kingship, obtain his wish, and be victorious 
over his king' fed. and tr. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 
1896, p, 10 f.). 'The servant in question (the hero of the romance) 
does flee, and the king again inquires of the astrologers, learn¬ 
ing that the fugitive njiist be captured in three days, or not at 
alUp. 16 f). 

The richest source for examples of Iraniai. 
astrology is unquestionably the Sah-ndimth, the 
ennnier;.iion of the principal instances in which is 
as follows 

Far! Hill asffc the horoscope of his son Salm (i. 104); the 
aslrolugers a!>d x-oheda (priests) do the like for Zal, the father 
of Ivi'stRm (1. 184); astrologers declare to king .Minocihr that 
his >h,n.:h is app oaching (i. ‘298); they find that the children 
alle^ca to have been born of SudhS-bah were neither begotten 
of the king nor brought forth by her (ii. 185); they foretell 
mibfoDune to a city built by SiivaxS (ii. ‘274); they choose a 
lucky day for the departure of the army Ci Kai Chosru to Turin 
(hi. 9); they prophesy the fortunes of battle to 'Tus (iii. 24); 
they are among those sought to inquire the reason of the dis¬ 
favour of heaven toward Ir&n (Iv. 186); the famous Jamfisp 
(the hero of the Jnmdsp-ndinak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1903) foretells to Gufitisp the outcomt of battle (iv. 309 ff.) and 
the death of Isfandiar (iv. 453ff.); astrologers draw an ill- 
omened horoscope for Sagh&d (iv. 667); Queen HumAi has a 
lucky day chosen by the astrologers for the commencement of 
her campaign against Rum (Greece) and for the coronation of 
Dftrftb (Darius ill.) (r. 24, 33); the Afik&nian Ardavan directs 
the astrologers to divine the hiture, and they foretell sorrow 
(v. 228); the horoscope of Bahram Gur is cast by the astrologers 
(v. 896 f.); Yazdagird, the father of Bahram Gur, seeks from 
them the day and manner of his death (v. 416); ill forel>c»dirig8 
are given to BahrAm Our by the astrologers (vi. 55); defeat is 
prophesied for Bahram Cdpin in his expedition against SAvah 
(vi. 474); Ai'in GuSasp seeks the future from an aged female 
astrologer, her evil tidings confirming a former astrcilogical 
prognostic concerning him (vi. 661 f.); it was proplieaied to 
Chosru Parviz that he would die far from his retainers by the 
hand of a slave, between a mountain of gold and one of silver, 
under a heaven of gold and on an earth of iron (vii. 2M)) ; the 
same king had had a horoscope cast for his son, Qubful (vii 
299 ff.); and an astrologer foreseet evil for Yazdagird, the last 
of the Iranian kings (vii. 350). 

Precisely similar methods of astrology are ascribed by Firdusi 
to the Chinese (vi. 276, 463), the Arabs (v. 899), and the Greeks 
(vii. 89); while the Persians are represented as using not only 
their own astrological tables, but also those of the Hindus (v. 
276) and the Greeks (v. 306). At the court of Fariduri there 
was a council of sages, scholars, priests, and astrologers (1. 112). 
It may also be noted that the Cahdr Maqdla of NiyAmi of 
Samarqand (tr. Browne, JRAS, 1899, ed. MirzA Muhammad, 
Ix)ndon, 1910) has an entire chapter on astrologers and their 
art, and there are many other notices on the matter, as that 
the poet Anvari made a notably unsuccessful forecast of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, London, 1902 ff., ii. 
867 f.), though here we are no longer on purely Iranian ground. 

2 . Oneiromancy.—Early in his invasion of 
Greece, Xerxes had three disturbing dreams, the 
last of which was (somewhat artificially) inter¬ 
preted by his magi as portending the subjection 
of all the world to the rersian sway (Herod, vii. 
12 ff. ; see also the dream of Cyrus interpreted by 
Hystaspes [Herod, i. 209 f.], another dream of 
Cyrus recorded by Dinon [in Cicero, da Divinat, 
i. 23], and the dream of the mother of Cyrus given 
by Nicolaus Damasceniis [frag. 66 ; FUG iii. 399]). 
In Pahlavi literature the Kdmnmak-l ArtnxSir-x 
Pdpakan (p. 3f,), which is closely followed by the 
^ah-ndmak (v. 218 f.), ascribes to Pdnak a \ ision, 
duly interpreted by the diviners, of tlie future 
greatness of S&san, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Sasanian dynasty ; and in like manner, ac- 
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cording to the late ZaratuH nmimh (ed. and tr. king (Knowles, i’o/A-raiM o/ 

loAA r» 9?if \ Znm- 1S03. DU. !?• 159, lb9i., 309; Steel and lemple 


aster himself had a prophetic dream, for the 
understanding of which the services of an ‘ inter¬ 
preter of dreams ’ were necessary. But it is in 
the Sdh>ndmah that we find the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of interpretation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil pa\il)ak (the Azi Dahika of the A vesta) sees in a 
dream his approachinj^ downfall at the hands of Faridun (i. 

Sam has two visions which cause him to find and 
restore to favour his son Zal, whom he had exposed in infancy 
(i, 171 ff, ; cf. Ji!JiE i. 7^) ; a lucky dream of Kai iJubAd is 
interpreted by the hero Rustam (i. 863 f.); the Turanian kinjf 
Afrasiab has a dream of evil portent (ii. 206 ff.); SiavaxS is 
warned by a dream of his impending death (ii. 311), and him¬ 
self appears in a vision to Piriin, tne general of Afrasiab, to 
announce the birth of Kai Chosru (ii. 338); the archangel Sroi 
tells Gudarz in a dream of the future great deeds of Kai Chosru 
(ii, 380 f.); Jarirah is told in a dream of the death of her son, 
Farud (ii. 608 f.); SidvaxS appears in a dream to fore- 


182 f.); NuSirvan the Just has a vision which is interpreted by 
the famous sage Buzurjmihr (vi. 190 ff.); Bahram Copin, on the 
eve of battle with .Savah, had a dream foretelling defeat; but 
this was a false vision, sent by a Turk, and it was Savah who 
was routed in fact (vi. 491, 501). Firdiisi also records similar 
;irophetic dreuma by a Greek princess (iv. 239f.) and a Hindu 
king (v. 8Sff.). 

3. Cylicomancy.—Divination by cups is nien- 
tioiieil among the Persians both by Athenieus, on 
tile niiUiority of Hermippos {Deipnowph. 478 A : 
rb bb k6v5u biJTL llepcTociv rrjv elSos 5' 

(pTjcTiv’ Ep/xnnros, (is 6 k&t/xos:, ov tu)v deCov rd davpara 
Kai ra Kapirwcri/xa yiveaOai ivl yiji’ bid iK rovrov 
(TTr^vbtaOai), and by tlie Sdh-ndinnh (iii. 274 fl’., 
281 f.). The latter work refers specitically to the 
magic cup po.ssessed bv Kai Cbo.srfl, whose pro¬ 
perties are thu.s described (iii. 275; ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, Le^^den, 1877 tt’., p. 1100, lines 2-6): 

* He took that cup in his hand and looked. In it he perceived 
the seven kikvars (regions of the world]; of the activity and 
character of high heaven ho made evident the what, and the 
how, and the how much. Within the cup he perceived the 
reflection all at once from Pisces to Aries ; what Saturn, what 
Mars, what Jupiter and Beo, how the sun, and how the moon, 
and how Venus and Mercury — the magician ruler of the 
world saw within it all that was to be.’ By this method of 
divination, which is precisely that of crystal-gazing {q.v.), the 
king was enabled to discover the exact plight of the hero 
Bizan and to take steps for his rescue from captivity. 'This 
magic cup w’as later said also to have been possessed by the 
earlier and wholly legendary monarch JamSid (the Yima of 
the A vesta, concerning whom see art. Blbst, Abodb of tub 
(Persiaiij); and 'Umar Khayyam could even allegorize the 
legend, when he wrote (quatrain 365, ed. and tr, Whinfleld, 
London, 1883): 

* To find great Jarashed’s world-reflecting bowl 

I compassed sea and land, and viewed the whole; 

But, when I asked the wary sage, I learned 

That bowl was my own body, and ray soul!' 

4. Rhabdomancy. — Tiie use of rods for divining 
is recorded by Dinon (frag. 8 [FIIG ii. 91]) among 
the Medes, and by Herodotus (iv. 67) among the 
Iranian Scythians, wbo.se ‘ ancestral mantic ’ (gav- 
TLKf\ warpuiLr}) was by means of willow rods, em¬ 
ployed as follows : 

‘When they have brought great bundles of rods, they lay 
them on the ground and untie them, and, putting the rods one 
by one, they divine ; and while saying this th^ collect the rods 
and again lay them together one by one. . . . They also practise 
divination with the bark of the linden ; when one has split the 
linden in three parts, he unweaves and separates it (itaTrAwwi^ 

. . . Ka'i biaXviov) in his fingers.' 

There i.s also a trace of hippomancy in Persia. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 84-87), after Darius 
and six other Persian nobles had slain the pseudo- 
Smerdis, they agreed that lie should be king whose 
horse should first neigh after sunrise, when they 
had mounted their steeds. It is true, if we may 
believe Herodotus, that the choice of Darius in 
this manner was won by trickery, but the fact 
remains that the selection of a king by an animal 
is frequently mentioned in the East. A note¬ 
worthy parallel is the repeated account in Indian 
folk-tales whereby he who is chosen by an ele¬ 
phant (sometimes accompanied by a hawk) is made 


Wide-Awake Storiesy Bomliay, 1884, d. 140f. ; 
Day, Folk-Tales of Bengaly London, 1883, p. 100). 
And, according to Agatliias (ii. 25), the Persians 
sought to know the future by gazing into the 
sacred fire—a practice which he thought might bo 
derived from the Chahheans or some other nation. 

In conclusion, mention may l>e made of an inter¬ 
esting form of minor divination practised by the 
sage Buzurjmihr, as recorded in the Sdh-ndmah 
(vi. 371 ff.; see also Tha’iilibl, Hist, des rois des 
Persesy ed. and tr. Zotenlierg, Paris, 1900, pp. 633- 
636). He had been imprisoned by Na.slrvftn the 
Just, to wdiom the Emperor of Byzantium sent a 
sealed casket, the contents of which w'ero to be 
divined without opening it. All the rnoheds failed, 
and iluziirjmilir was accordingly set at liberty and 
requested to use his skill. As he passed along a 
road, the sage met three women—one having a 
husband and child, the second married but child- 
le.ss, and tlie third unmarried ; and he accordingly 
w'as able to inform the king that the casket con¬ 
tained three pearls under more than three wrappers 
—one of the pearls being j>ierced, the second naif- 
pierced, and the third unpierced. 

Litbraturb.— The passages In the olassicis regarding Persian 
divination are indicated by Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 76 f. The 
Iranian material appears to have remained unconsidered hither¬ 
to. Louis H. Gray. 

DIVINATION (Homan).—Among tlie inhabit¬ 
ants of ancient Italy we hnd abundant evidence 
of the desire to hold intercourse with the gods as 
a means of securing intimations of tlieir will and 
disclosures regarding the future. In Italy, how’- 
ever, this desire a.ssumes forms essentially (.liffcrent 
from tho.se met w’ith in Greece. Thus, the Italians 
were strangers to the idea tliat the Deity takes 
possession of tlie mental and spiritual faculties 
of a human being, making him iv6to%y and using 
him as the medium for tlie revelation of its de¬ 
signs ; and even if—a.s lias recently been con¬ 
jectured (W. F. Otto, .47^IP xii. [1909] 548 ff.)— 
they had in the w ord superstitio a term signifying 
the state of trance, and thus corresponding the 
Gr. (KaraaiSy yet the former carried with it from 
the outset a suggestion of something odd and 
sinister. Tn Italy there was no practice of inquir¬ 
ing into futurity by the trance or by imineaiate 
Divine enlightenment, and accordingly no trace of 
that species of divination w hich the Stoics called 
&T€x^oy Kai dblbuKToy piavriKys ylyof, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the skilled interpretations of casual 
appearances in the external W'orld (Plut. de Vita 
et Poesi Homeriy ii. 212; cf. Cic. de Div. ii. 26 f.). 
Among the Italian peoples, therefore, we meet 
neither with predictions emanating from Divinely 
inspired prophets and prophetesses (the word vates 
being probably l>orrowed from the Celt.), nor with 
dream oracles in which the gods vouchsafe their 
revelations to inquirers sleeping in temples. When 
Vergil {jEn. vii. 81 ff., imitated by Ovid, Fastiy iv. 
649ff.) tells us that King Latiniis performed the 
rite of incubation, and received a dream-oracle, in 
a sanctuary of the god Faunus near Tibur, we 
shall hardly err in regarding the narrative as a 
product of the poet’s fancy (cf. R. Heinze, Vergils 
epische Technik^^^ Leipzig, 1908, p. 174, note 2), 
for which the descriptions of famous Greek in¬ 
cubation-shrines, such as that of Trophonios in 
Lebadeia, may have supplied the model. It is 
true that, when the Greelc cult of the Epidaurinn 
Asklepios migrated to Rome, it carried tliither its 
as.sociated practice of iyKolfiriais (cf. M. Besniei’, 

L*IleTib^rine dans Tantiquityy Paris, 1902, p. 223 ff.); 
yet it did not force its way into the ancient Roman 
or Italic cults; for, of course, the language of 
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Plautus, Curc» 266, * namque incubare satius te 
fuerat lovi,* in no sense implies that incubation 
was practised in ^the Capitoline temple, as the 
poet IS merely in jest contrasting Juppiter as the 
god of oaths with Asklepios ; wliile the testimony 
of bchol. Pers. ii. 66, ‘ cum Romani pestilentia 
laborarent. Castor et Pollux in soniniis populum 
monuerunt quibus remediis uterentur,’ is not 
sufficient to justify the hypothesis that incuba¬ 
tion was practised in the temple of the Dioscuri in 
the forum (L. Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig 
1900, p. 79 ; Neue Jahrh. f. klass. Altert. ix! 
[1902] 384 ff.). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘iussu,' ‘imperio,’ * ex praecepto,* ‘ ex visu,’etc., 
to various deities, or in which the dedicator speaks 
of himself as ‘ somno monitus ’ (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Pd7n. Staatsverwaltung, Leipzig, 1885, iii. 
100, note 7 ; A. De Marchi, II culto privato di 
Roma anticay Milan, 1896, i. 285 ff.); but the 
majority of these inscriptions are connected 
with the worship of alien deities, such as Askle¬ 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Dolichenus, Mithra, etc. ; 
while, again, such dedications as CIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia) : ‘ lovi opturno maxirno ex viso aram 
nedilicavit,’ or v. 2472 (Ateste) ; ‘ C. Titius C. 1. 
Pelor)S a love ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not to 
incu()ation at all, but to ordinary dreams, which 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewliore. 
L. Coelius Anti pater, the historian, who r.*velled in 
stories of dreams that came true (Cic. dr. lj%v, i. 
49, 55 f.), and who was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic somniis eredi no7i oporttre {ib. 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artifice for enliven¬ 
ing historical narrative from his Greek models, 
but he could not have resorted to the expedient 
unless the Italians had shared the general belief 
in the significance of dreams. (3ur contention is, 
however, that neither the dream nor the dream- 
oracle was an element in tlie religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do wo find the gnomic oracle on Italian soil. 
The reference of Ennius (Ana., frag. 214, Vahlen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘ ver.sus quos olim Fauni 
vatesque canebant ’ (cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 
36), and the ascription of ^/x/rerpoi to 

goddess Carmenta (Flut. Qu. Rom. 56), are simply 
hypotheses designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunua from fari, Carmenta from carimn)^ 
like the derivation of ager Vaticanus ‘ a vaticiniis’ 
(Aul. Gell. xvi. 17. 1 ; cf. Paul. p. 379). The 
carmina Marciana certainly gained official recog¬ 
nition at the hands of the Roman authorities in 
212 B.C., but, as appears from the text in which 
Livy (xxv. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Greek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, Cn. Marcius vates 
(Fest. p. 165), has as little right to be regarded as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Publicius vates 
mentioned only by Cicero {de Div. i. 114, ii. 113). 
In point of fact, the oracle as met with in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating froui an 
individual possessed and inspired by a divinity ; 
it involves no more than the listening for and 
interpretation of the mysterious voices and noises 
to be heard in tlie worlti of Nature. It is to such 
manifestations likewise that the fragment of the 
‘Mysteria’ of Varro’s Saturi^ Menippetz (326, Bue- 
cheler) refers : * prisca horrida silent oracla crepera 
in neinoribus.* The belief in the prophetic powers 
of certain water-nymphs, such as Carmenta and 
the Camenoe, may be supposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from the 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of the forest 
was heard tne voice of the god baunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus — the voice, ^.<7** 
which on the stricken field at length announced 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 


(Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 16. 2f.; Livy, ii. 7. 2; cf. Cic. dt 
Div. i. 101, de Nat. Deor. ii. 6, iii. 15); while at Tiora 
Matiene, a place in the old Sabine country, the 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
imon a wooden pillar, exercised its proplietic gift 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. i. 14. 6; the ‘ picus Feronius* 
mentioned in Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference). There are numerous stories of super¬ 
natural voices which, echoing forth from sacred 
woods and temples, intimate the warnings or 
behests of the Divine powers {e.g. Livy, i. 31. 3, vi. 
33. 5; Cic. de Div. i. 101); and the unknown 
divinity who in a communication of this kind had 
foretold the irruption of the Gauls was honoured 
—as Aius Locutius—with a shrine erected on the 
slope of the Palatine Hill above the temple of 
Vesta—at the very spot, in fact, where his voice 
had been heard (Livy, v. 32. 6, 50. 5, 52. 11 ; Cic. 
de Div. i. 101, ii. 69 ; Varro in Aul. Gell. xvi. 
17. 2, etc.). 

The dist>ctively Italic method of divining the 
future was carried out by means of sortes^ i.e. 
small rods or plates bearing inscriptions and strung 
togethe" {sererCy whence sors) ; one of these was 
drawn, and the inscription upon it was read and in- 
terpreteo ’ a such a way as to provide an ansv^er to 
the quist ior put by the inquirer. The fact that 
in process ot time the word sors came to mean 
‘ fate ' in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tiu»n of Fortuna, the goddess of destiny and luck 
(thus, according to the inscription CIL x. 6303 
[Terrscina], a ‘ Sortis signuni memphiticum ’ is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly shows the importance 
of the device of sortilege in Italic divination. 
Cicero {de Div. i. 34) draws a rigorous contrast 
between the oracles ‘ quae aequatis sortibus du- 
cuntur’ and those ‘O^uae instinctu div'cio adfla- 
tuque funduntur.’ The procedure followed in 
drawing the lots is descru>ed most precisely in 
the accounts of the celebrated oracle at Prai'neste, 
which maintained its reputation till the later years 
of the Imperial period. According to Cicero^s de¬ 
scription {de Div. ii. 85 f.), the sortes —mysteri 
ously discovered in some remote age—were in¬ 
scribed upon tablets of oak, and in this form were 
preserveti in a chest {area) made from the wood 
of a sacred olive tree ; it was from this chest that 
Juppiter, who shared this particular sanctuary 
with Fortuna, derived his apjiellation of Arcanus 
{CILxiy. 2937, 2972; cf. 2852 = Buecheler, Carm. 
epigr.y Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At the bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed the lots and then drew 
one out; the technical terms for this were trahere^ 
tollerCy and ducere (Serv. AEn. i. 608 : ‘ trahuntur 
sortes*; Tibull. i. 3. 11 : ‘ sacras pueri sortes ter 
smstulit’; cf, CIL v. 5801: ‘ sacro siiscepto, sor- 
tib(us) suhlatis’; Juven. vi. 583: ‘sortes ducet’). 
Denarii of M. Phetorius Cestianus from Cicero’s 
time show on the reverse a figure of the boy, with 
a tablet below him bearing the word SOUS (E. 
Babelon, Monnaies de la r^pnb. rorn.y Paris, 1885, 
ii. 315, no. 10 ; also H. Dressel, SB A IF, 1907, p. 
371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into con¬ 
nexion with the question asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, was the work of the sortilegi (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ii. 109 ; Lucan, ix. 681 ; laid. Orig. 
viii. 9, 28 ; Porph. on llor. Sat. i. 9. 29), of whose 
function we have direct evidence, not only as re¬ 
gards the worship of Fortuna at Pneneste {CIL 
xiv. 2989 : ‘ sortilegus Fortunae Primigeniae ’), but 
also in connexion with other localities {CIL iv. 
Suppl. 5182, vi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favour¬ 
able prediction was fulfilled, it was customary for 
the inquirer to express his gratitude by a votive 
offering to the goddess, as is shown by the in¬ 
scription CIL xiv. 2862: ‘ Fortunae lovis puero 
Primigeniae d. d. ex sorte compos factua Nothus 
Ruficanae L. f. Plotillae.’ The oracle was open for 
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consultation only on certain days—in particular 
on one of the t wo annual feast-days of the goddess 
(accordiii*; to CIL i.^ p. 331): ‘[hoc biduo sacri- 
fic:i]iitn n)axirnn[Tn] Fortiniae Prini[i]g(eniae) : utro 
eorurn die orachun patet, ii viri vituluin i[mmo- 
lant],’ the Pr^enestine festivals fell on the 11th 
and Pith of April); but exceptions were no doubt 
})erniittcd in the case of distinguished inquirers, 
as, the Kmperor Doinitian, who, on New Year’s 
Day for many yOfars in succession, obtained a sors 
of liappy omen, but received a forecast of disaster 
in the year of his overthrow (Suet. Domit. 15). 
The Kmperor Tiberius, having become sceptical of 
the Pramestine oracle, resolved to destroy the 
sorfrs, and had the sacred area sealed anti con¬ 
veyed to Home ; here, however, it was found that 
the tablets were no longer in the box, and the 
supposed miracle induced the Emperor to abandon 
his harsli design (Suet. Tiber. 63). In the later 
j»eriod of t)ie Empire the ‘ sortes Vergilianae* 
{Hist. Aug. Hndr. 2. 8; Alex. Sev. 14. 5) were 
resorted to at Prteneste as elsewhere, e.g. in the 
temple of Apollo at Cnime {Hist. Aug. Clod. Alb. 
5. 4), and on the Apennines {ih. Claud. Got. 10. 
4-6). In this form of divination the tablets were 
inscribed with verses from Vergil which seemed 
peculiarly pregnant with meaning and capable 
of various interpretations; thus, e.g.., Alexander 
Severus, at the time when Elagabalus was har¬ 
bouring designs upon his life, received the pre¬ 
monition in Hin. vi. 883 f. : ‘si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, tu Marcellus eris’ {Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 
4. 6). Still another Italic cult of Fortuna, that, 
namely, located at Antium, with its two images 
of the goddess, was associated with an oracle, and 
it is recorded *apud Antium promoveri simulacra 
Fortunarurn ad danda responsa’ (Macr. Sat. i. 
23. 13 ; cf. Suet. Calig. 67 ; Martial, V. i. 3), but 
we do not know whether sortes were employed 
there or not. They were still in vogue, however, 
at Crere (Livy, xxi. 62. 6-8 ; cf, Sidon. Apoll. 
Carm. ix. 190), and Falcrii (Livy, xxii. 1. 11 ; cf. 
Pint. Fab. 2), and in the cult of the river-god 
Clitumnus at Mevania in Umbria (Plin. Ep. viii. 
8. 5 ; cf. Suet. Calig. 43) and of Juppiter Appen- 
ninus at the summit of the mountain pass near 
Iguvium (‘ Appenninis sortibus,’ Hist. Aug. Firm. 
3. 4 ; cf. Claud. Got. 10. 4); also in the so-called 
Oracle of Geryon at Fons Aponi near Patavium, 
where lots were cast by means of dice; it was 
here that Tiberius, while on the march to Illyria, 
was advised, sorte tracta, to make a throw into the 
fountain with golden dice, and in the event gained 
the maximum number of points (Suet. Tib. 14). 
According to a most felicitous coniecture of 
Mommsen, the seventeen bronze tablets 
were discovered in the 16th cent, and then—all 
but three—lost again, and whose texts are given 
in CIL i. nos. 1438-1454, as also in Buecheler, 
Carm. epigr. no. 331, came originally from the 
shrine at Fons Aponi. They consist of little 
bronze plates, with a ring to hang them upon, and 
each is inscribed with a hexameter verse. Their 
language, prosody, and metre are archaic (cf. F. 
Ritschl, Optisc. philol. iv., Leipzig, 1878, 39611'.), 
and would appear to be traceaole to a renovation 
of older material made—with many misunder¬ 
standings—about Cicero’s time. In purport they 
are banal to the last degree, and doubtless all the 
better adapted to supply answers to any kind of 
question; thus, e.g.., ‘ credis ouod deiennt? non 
sunt ita, ne fore 8tultu(s),’ ana *nunc (nwncins, 
Ritschl) me rogitas, nunc consulis, tern pus abit 
iam.’ The three sortes found in the Forum novum 
near Parma, and now in the museum of that city, 
are of a somewhat dill'erent character {OIL xi. 
1129); on each of their four sides they bear a 
gnomic saying, composed, bo far as we can judge 


from the much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very irregular type (cf. A. Swoboda, in Wiener 
Studien, xxiv. [1902] 485 If.). 

While the practice of supplying oracles by means 
of sortes was thus indigenous to Italy, ana preva¬ 
lent everywhere on Italian soil, yet the Roman 
State religion took uj) a curiously disparaging atti¬ 
tude towards it. None of the recognized divinities 
of the ancient Roman regime delivered oracles, 
and, while Paulus (p. 368) speaks of deities called 
‘Tenitae, quae credebantur esse sortium deae, 
dictae quod tenendi haberent potestatem,’ we can¬ 
not say whether he was thinking of Roman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of the name. The only reference to sortes con¬ 
nected with the city of Rome is supplied by the 
inscription of a ‘sortilegus ab Venere Eriicina’(C/X 
vi. 2274)—an item of evidence emanating from a 
cult of Greek origin, and dating from a time when 
the lines of demarcation between native and foreign 
divination had been obliterated in private life, and 
when all kinds of Greek and Oriental soothsaying 
had found adherents in Rome. But the injunction 
by which the Senate, as late as 241 B.C., prohibited 
the consul Q. Lutatius Cerco from consulting the 
Praenestine sortes (Val. Max. i. 3. 2), and the 
scornful question of Cicero {de Div. ii. 87); ‘quis 
enim magistratus aut quis vir inlustrior utitur sor¬ 
tibus ? ’ are really explained by the fact that the 
State religion took a narrower view of the char¬ 
acter and purpose of divination than that which 
prevailed in Greece, or, indeed, among other Italian 
tribes; note the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
{ib. i. 105, 132, ii. 70) refers to ‘ Soranus augur’ 
and ‘ Marsus augur.’ From the Roman point of 
view, the operations of divination were concerned, 
not with tnose things ‘q^uae fortuitae putantur, 
praedictio atque praesensio’ {ib. i. 9), but exclu¬ 
sively with the determination of the question 
whether an action ju.st about to be performed had 
or had not the sanction of the gods. It is true 
that in Cicero’s day there emerged within the Col¬ 
legium of the oflicial representatives of Roman 
divination—the ‘ interpretes lovis optimi rnaxinii 
publici augures’ {de Leg. ii. 20)—a conflict of 
opinion as to the function of the augurs, viz. 
whether they merely expounded a system of doc¬ 
trine which had been devised for reasons of State, 
or whether they could actually furnish a ‘ prae¬ 
sensio aut scientia veritatis futurae’ {de Div. i. 
105). Cicero, who himself became an augur in 53 
B.C., and to whom Ap. Claudius Pulcher (Consul 
in 64 B.C.), the champion of the second of these 
views, had dedicated his work de Disciplina Augu- 
rali (Cic. Ep. ad Fam. iii. 4. 1), took up a mediating 
position, holding, on the one hand, that the augural 
science of his day was nothing more than an instru¬ 
ment put into the hands of statesmen for political 
ends, while maintaining, on the other, that it had 
originally been a ‘divinatio rerum futurarum ’ {de 
Div. ii. 75; de Leg. ii. 32 f.). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, however, the disciplina auguralis had 
never besought the Deity for light upon the occur¬ 
rence and course of future events {cU Div. ii. 70); 

‘ non enim sumus ii nos au^res, qui avium reli- 
quorumve signorum observatione futuradicamus’), 
but had merely solicited indications of the Divine 
consent to intended actions, and endeavoured to 
recognize the warnings proceeding from the gods; 
and, accordingly, Cicero is quite correct in speaking 
of the ‘ rerum bene gerendarum auctoritates ’ as the 
subiect-matter of the science {de Har. Eesp. 18). 
Such indications of the Divine will, the interpre¬ 
tation of which was the function of the disciplina 
auquralis, were called auguria or aigna, and were 
either the solicited intimations of the Divine com¬ 
pliance {auguria impetrativa)^ or signs- -chiefly of 
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disapproval and foreboding—spontaneously vouch- 
safea the gods {aiiguria oblativa [Serv, vi. 
190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens—so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augurs 
—were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the worcl auspicimn 
{=avispi(iium)\)QCQ.mQ the general term for those 
intimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human conduct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima¬ 
tions. Consultation of the auspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both in nublic and in private life (Cic. de 
Div. i. 28 = Val. Max. ii. 1. 1): thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called cEgithus was held 
to be ‘prosperrimi augurii nuptialibus negotiis et 
pecuariae rei’ (Pliny, HN x. 21). Latterly, how¬ 
ever, the practice was discarded in private affairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation ‘ nupti- 
arum auspices,’ which was applied to certain wit¬ 
nesses in marriage contracts (Varro, in Serv. 
iv. 45, etc.). In public affairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the auspicium was practically the 
basis of official authority, as every public function¬ 
ary had to make sure of the Divine sanction for 
every action within his jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspii^es coincided 
with the official warrant for undertaking any par¬ 
ticular action, so that the auspicimn^ as the Divine 
guarantee of success, was co-ordinate with the 
imperiuni, or secular authority, and the phrase 
‘ auspicium imperiumque’ covered the entire range 
of official power (cf. tlie expression ‘ductu auspicio 
imperioque eius Achaia capta,’ in the epitaph of 
L. Mummius [CIL vi. 331]). 

As regards the mode of procedure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous sources of information 
{e.g. Fest, p. 348 ; Serv. ^n, vi. 197 ; Cic. de Div. 
i. 71). When the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must be undertaken auspicato ^— 
if, e.g.f he was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the comitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign,— 
he proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in company with one or more assist¬ 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consuli’), to the scene 
of the proposed task (in the case of an expedition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent {tabernactilum) was 
pitched, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consul, having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solid chair {solida sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
auguries. It was, how'ever, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the augurium unpetrativum (Cic. de 
Div. ii. 76); the books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the aves augurales (Serv. ^n. i. 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any particular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse. With 
some kinds of birds the auspicia were determined 
by their flight, with others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augural birds were divided into 
the two classes of alites and oscines (Fest. p. 197 ; 
Serv. jEn. iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season of the year, and unpro- 
pitiouB at another (Pliny, HN x. 30 ; ^cornix . . . 
inauspicatissima fetus tempore, hoc est post sol- 
stitium ’). The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plant. Asin. 
259 f.: ‘impetritum inauguratumst, quovis admit- 
tunt aves; picus et cornix ab laeva, corvos parra 
ab dextera consuadent’; cf. Cic. de Div. i. 86). The 
auguries, in fact, were subject to an elaborate 
system of casuistry, certain details of which are 


given in the extract in Pliny, HN x. 6-42 (cf. 
D. Detlefsen, in HermeSy xxxvi. [1901] 511’.). If 
during the period of observation one of the recog¬ 
nized favourable omens appeared (the technical 
jjhrase for this was ‘ addicunt aves’; cf. Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxvii. 16. 15 ; Fest. p. 241), the pheno¬ 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Divine con- 
sent; but, if such favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the j)roceedings were interrupted by the 
fall of .some olqect (‘caduca auspicia,’ Paul. p. 64), 
or by a disturbing noise, e.g. the squeak of a mouse 
(Pliny, HN viii. 223), or by a deprecatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64: ‘clivia auspicia dicebant quae aliquid 
fieri prohibebant’), e.g. the appearance of obscenm 
aves (Serv. jEn. iii. 241 ; Aul. Cell. xiii. 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was regarded as 
having miscarried, and the action for which Divine 
sanction was sought could not be undertaken with¬ 
out a repetitio auspiciorum ; this, however, could 
not usually take place until the following day 
(Livy, ix. 38. 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour¬ 
ably, however, it was still possible that the divinity 
might in some way interfere with the provisionally 
sanctioned undertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. The range of such auguria 
oblativa was very extensive. In the .system of the 
augurs five varieties of signa w'ere distinguished, 
viz. ‘ex caelo,’ ‘ex avibus,’ ‘ex tripudiis,’ ‘ex 
quadrupcdibus,’ and ‘ex diris’(Fest. p. 261), but 
this classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An official who was about to discharge some duty 
of State might find a propitious or dejirocatory 
sign in any occurrence in Nature or in his imme¬ 
diate .surroundings which he was willing to bring 
into relation with his intended action. Here lay 
the vast province of omina —events which in many 
cases were of an altogether indefinite character, 
but in which the person concerned might read a 
significance favourable to his design, and which he 
could, so to speak, press into his service by pro¬ 
nouncing the words ‘accipio omen* (examples in 
Cic. deDiv. i. 103 f.). Oi the omens thus spon¬ 
taneously granted, those which were unfavourable 
were naturally of greater account than the favour¬ 
able, os the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspices, while the former 
actually reversed the Divine con.sent already 
granteu, and gave warning that the previously 
sanctioned course of action should not oe carried 
out or persisted in: ‘ etenim dirae (i.c. all events 
of an abnormal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera auspicia, ut omina, ut signa, non 
causas adferunt cur quid eveniat, sod nuntiant 
eventura, nisi provideris’ [ib. i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thunder¬ 
storms were regarded as of special importance. 
The lightning-flash was a solicited portent of great 
significance, not indeed for the divination of the 
magistrates, but for certain priestly ceremonies of 
the augurs {auguria)^ in which the fatter sought to 
make sure of tlie Divine consent to specific actions 
by auguria ccelestia (Paul. p. 64): with their lituus 
they aivided that portion of the heavens lying within 
their field of vision into four regions (* antica,’ 
‘postica,* ‘dextra,’ ‘sinistra’), and then decided, 
by a special legum dictio (Serv. jEn. iii. 89), the 
regions in which the celestial signs were to be re¬ 
garded as favourable. The best-known example 
of this procedure is the inauguration of prie.sts 
which Livy (i. 18) describes in full detail, but 
Cicero {de Leg. ii. 20) refers to other auguria of a 
similar kind, regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul. p. 16), so that the actual charac¬ 
ter of many of them, such as the vernisera auguria 
(Paul. p. 379) and the augurium canarium (Pliny, 
HN xviii. 14; Fest. n. ‘286; Philarg. on Verg. 
Georg, iv. 426), is very ooscure, while the frequently 
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mentioned augurium sahitis (Cic. de Div. i. 105; 
Dio Cass. XXX vii. 24 f., li, 20. 4; Suet. Aug. 31; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 23) is expressly spoken of as ^avreiaf 
rts rpSiros (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24. 1), in which the 
divinity was asked wliether it was permissible to 
pray for tlie stilus puhlica. The latter ceremony 
18 referred to in a cijpus recently discovered in 
Rome, and bearing the inscription {Notiz^ d, Scaviy 
1910, p. 133): ‘Augiiria; maximiirn quo salus 
)(opuli) K(omani) petitur, quod actum est (here 
ollow the names of the consuls in A.D. 3 and 7), 
quae acta sunt (consuls of the years 1, 2, 8, 12, and 
17 A.D.).’ In all these augural rites the lightning- 
flash, and especially t\\Q fulmen sinistrum, was a 
highly favourable impetrativum auspiciurn (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 74; such an augural ceremony is 
probably indicated also by the African inscrip¬ 
tion OIL viii. 774, bearing the representation of 
a lightning-flash, together with the words: * Deo 
loci, ubi auspicium dignitatis tale, municipes Api- 
[senses]’—a dedication which dates, at all events, 
from the time when the lightning was regarded as 
a solicited sign even in magisterial divination). 
As a spontaneously given sign, on the other haml, 
lightning was assumed to be wdiolly unfavourable. 
Thus, a marriage by the solemn rite of confarreatio 
could not be proceeded with if a peal of thunder 
w'as heard (Serv. A^ln. iv. 339), and the supreme 
deliberative assemblies of the Roman people were 
subjeofe to the prirndple, ‘ love tonante fufgurante 
comitia populi habere nefas’(Cic. de Div. ii. 43; 
cf. in Vatin. 20; Philipn. v. 7), so that thunder 
or lightning led to the aujoiirnment of the comitia 
as inevitably as did an epileptic seizure (* morbus 
comitialis’ [Fest. p. 234]). It is true that in these, 
as in all other cases of the unsolicited sign, it re.sted 
w'ith the presiding oflicdal to decide whether he 
would apply it to the matter in hand and take 
account ol it (Fliny, HN xxviii. 17 ; Serv. JEn. xii. 
260); such emergencies fell under the maxim of 
Cato the Elder, viz. ‘ quod ego non sensi, nullum 
mihi vitium facit ’ (Fest. p. 234)—a principle ac¬ 
cording to which the magistrates tried their best 
to avoid the pos.sibility of even noticing unwelcome 
signs (Cic. de Div. ii. 77). But, as such disregard 
of Divine warnings might result in serious miscliief 
to the State, the legislature put an obstacle in the 
Avay of anything like extreme neglect of unfavour¬ 
able signs by enjoining that the magistrates must, 
without further investigation, take full account of 
all such auguria oblativa as were announced to 
them either by another magistrate (‘ obnuntiatio’), 
or by the augur who was officially in attendance 
(‘ nuntiatio ’). This injunction came to have great 
influence upon the procedure of the comitia, and 
in the political conflicts of the day it became an 
effective instrument of obstruction, as a meeting 
which took a course unsatisfactory to any party 
could be adjourned simply by an announcement 
that a flash of lightning had been seen (cf. I. M. J. 
Valeton, ‘De iure obnuntiandi cornitiis et conciliis/ 
in Mnemosyne, N.S., xix. [1891] 75-113, 229-270). 

This political perversion of a statute which was 
in its origin the expression of a religious sentiment 
is but a symptom of that general deterioration of 
the auspices which showed itself more and more 
during the later years of the Republic. The 
stringency of the ancient regulations was relaxed 
first of all in the army, and especially during war, 
as the conditions were then frequently most un¬ 
favourable for the ceremonious and protracted 
observation of the flight of birds. For a time, as 
would appear, the place of the traditional ceremony 
was taken by a special auspicium militare, which 
involved some sort of observation of spear-points 
(‘ ex acuminibus ’ [Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 9 ; Arnob. 
ii. 67]), but, when-curing the Second Punic War— 
this device had at length been abandoned (Cic. 


de Div. ii. 77), every other expedient for divining 
the will of the gods w'as superseded by the observa¬ 
tion of signa ex tripudiis, i.e. the manner in which 
fowls pecked the food strewn by the pullarius 
—the ])oint being, not simply that they ate, but 
that they fed so greedily that part of what they 
picked up fell to the ground again {tripudiu7n = 
terripavinm, pavire enim ferire est [Paul. p. 244 ; 
Cic. de Div. ii. 72]). Such accidental dropping of 
food was formerly considered a favourable signum 
oblativum, and might as such be mediated not only 
by birds of any kind, but also by quadrupeds (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 73 ; Pliny, HN viii. 83). These pullaria 
auguria {^Qvy. A^n. vi. 198) eventually degenerated 
into a mere form, especially as the act of feeding 
could bo so managed as greatly to influence the 
result of the signum (Cic. ii. 73); and a similar 
fate befell municipal divination, in wdiich the 
observation of birtls was at length abandoned in 
favour of observation of the sky {de caslo servare ); 
this, however, was performed, not by the official 
hiiu-self, but by his servant the pullarius (‘ iam de 
caelo servare non ipsos censes solitos, qui auspica- 
bantur ? nunc imperant pullario, ille renuntiat ’ 
[Cic. ii. 73J). On account of the comparatively 
rare performance of the augural ceremonies, it 
had been possible to solicit a lightning-flash as an 
indication of Divine consent, but with the manifold 
applications of magisterial divination such a de¬ 
mand could be met only by way of a gross fiction, 
so that Cicero is perfectly justified in saying (ii. 
71) : * haec certe, quibus utimur, sive tripudio sive 
de caelo, simulacra sunt auspiciorum, au.spicia nullo 
modo.’ 

The performance of divination during war came 
to be still further circumscribed by the circum¬ 
stance that in the hnperium militias the duty was 
a.ssigned—from Sulla’s time regularly, and often 
before—not to the real functionaries of the auspi- 
ciuyn, i.e. consuls and praitors, but to the holders 
of prorogated authority, the proconsuls and p^ro- 
praetors, who had no auspicia of their own (Cic. 
de Div. ii. 77 : ‘ubi ergo avium divinatio? ouae, 
quoniam ab iis, qui au.spicia nulla habent, Delia 
administrantur, ad urbanas res retenta videtur, a 
bellicis esse sublata’). But, as it still remained 
neces.sary to make sure of the Divine sanction 
before entering upon any decisive line of action, 
divination by ordinary methods was superseded in 
the field by extispicium, i.e. the inspection of 
entrails (‘ omitto nostros, qui nihil in oello sine 
extis agunt, nihil sine auspiciis domi * [Cic. i. 95 ; 
cf. 28]), which, however, had been previously em¬ 
ployed as a simplementary expedient; thus, e.y., 
according to Livy, xxvii. 16. 15, before Fabius 
Maximus moved his camp from Tarentum to Meta- 
pontum, he first of all int^uired by means of birds, 
and then, not having received the required indica¬ 
tion of Divine consent, he caused the haruspex to 
inspect the entrails of a victim. But it should be 
clearly understood that the inspection of entrails 
as a means of ascertaining the future was a foreign, 
not a Roman, method of divination. It is true 
that the indigenous religious practice sanctioned 
the inspection of the exta of a sacrificial animal— 
not, however, for purposes of divination, but only 
as a part of the requisite test ajiplied to the victim 
in order to determine whether it was acceptable to 
the deity and suitable for a sacrifice. In such 
instances the entrails of the victim were examined 
in connexion with the body as a whole (* adhaer- 
entia exta inspicere’ [Paul. p. 100]), and boiled in 
a pot (Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 98); if any ab¬ 
normality was discovered, the animal was regarded 
as unsuitable, and the sacrifice could not be validly 

f ierformed—it did not become a litatio {^ hotl per- 
itatum est’). An abortive sacrifice of this sort 
might, of course, bear the character of a signum 
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ohlatiimm, and thus be recognized as a Divine 
warning (as was the case, e.g., in the incident 
related by Livy, xli. 15), and it was therefore 
possible to speak of auspicia in connexion with 
extispicia {e.g. Paul. p. 244 : ‘ pestifera au8j)icia 
esse dicebant, cum cor in extis aut caiuit in iecinore 
non fuisset’); but, as already said, this Roman 
extispicium, with its scrutiny and interpretation 
of entrails, was never resorted to for the purpose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming 
events. 

This function, however, was the distinctive 
feature of the Etrus(;an luxTuspicina^ which had 
found its way into Rome at the time of the Second 
Punic War, and in process of time gained so firm 
a footing that in the closing century of the Re¬ 
public the haruspex became permanently attached 
to the staff or the commander-in chief. The 
Etruscan haruspicatio {CIL vi. 32328, 1. 78) was 
performed prior to all important undertakings, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or Uie 
beginning of a battle ; and its ooject was, from 
an inspection of the entrails of a victim slaughtered 
expressly for the purpose (animals from which 
‘voluntas dei per exta exquiritur’ were called 
conauliatoricR hostice [Serv. A^n. iv. 56 ; Macr. 
Sat. iii. 5. 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action—information wliich 
was not confined merely to a presage of success or 
non-success, but fre(iuently extended to details, 
as, e.g.f an ambuscade of the enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Arnmian. 
Marc. xxii. 1. 1). The interpretation was arrived 


at upon the basis of a highly comj)lex system of 
doctrine, involving a most precise observation of 
the nature, and especially the abnormalities, of the 
victim’s inner organs—more particularly the liver. 
The (celebrated bronze liver of Piacenza^ is a direct 
survival from the i)ractice of the hanispices^ and, 
l)y means of its precise division of the organ, with 
its various convexities and indentations, and the 
inscribed names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, gives us some idea of the procedure 
of the priests. Moreover, the fact that models of 
the livers of animals, formed of terra cotta and 
covered with inscriptions, have been found also in 
Babylon,^ points to a relationship between Etruscan 
and Chaldican haruspicy which aAvaits a more 
thorough investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far beyond the limits of the 
Roman practice, makes its influence felt likewise 
in the otticial treatment of prodigies, i.e. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, such as showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see Pro¬ 
digies AND PORTENTS [Rom.]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Roman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, as also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
pax et venia dtuin, and those who in such emerg¬ 
encies wished to ascertain the measures reqmisite 
to an effective reconciliation had recourse eitner to 
the pontijices, as the custodians of the ancient 
Roman ritual, or to the representatives of foreign 
cults, such as the decemviri (later, the xv. viri) 
sacrisfaciundis, who were proficient in the Graecus 
ritua, and the Etruscan haruspices (Cic. de Div. i 

1 or W. Deecke, Etruskische Forschungen, Iv. * Das Templum 
von Pia(jenza,’ Stuttgart, 1880; L. Stieda, Anatomisch^archaol. 
Studien, 1., Wiesbaden, 1901; O. Korte, R6in. Mitteil. xx. (1906) 
848-879: O. Thulin, ‘ Die Gotter des Martianus CapeUa u. der 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza,’ Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Korar- 
beiten. ill. (Giessen, 1906). . v , 

* Of A. Bolssier, Note sur un monument babylonten se ra^or- 
tant d Vextiepieine, Geneva, 1899, NoU sur un iwuveau docu¬ 
ment babylonien te rapportant d Vextiepvcxne^ Geneva, 1901; 
cf. also 0. Bezold, In Rdigionegetoh. Verewhe u. Vorarbexten^ 
ll. (1906)24611 


97, 98). The tuiruspicesy however, did not confine 
themselves to a simple specification of the means of 
reconciliation ; on the contrary, they also under¬ 
took to deduce from the character arnl (course of tlic 
prodigy an answer to the question, ‘ quid portendat 
prodigium ? ’ i.e. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cic. de liar. Uesp. 18), 
foreboded by the prodigy. Cicero’s oration de. 
haru.yncium lie.sponso gives us a clear conception 
of the matter ana form of such a professional find¬ 
ing. The sacred books of the Etrusca disciplina 
supplied full dire(;tions for the interpretation of 
oatenta^ and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interj)retation of lightning which was 
absolutely alien to the augural science of the 
Romans. According to Roman ideas, the lightning 
might be either an aiigurium impetrativum (as in 
the sacred rites of the augurs), or an augurium obla- 
tivum (as in the proceedings of the magistrates), 
and in both cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine ttonsent or prohibition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and wrought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigium^ and in 
that case had to be rendered innocuous by certain 
acts of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
haruftpices^ however, was of a very different charac¬ 
ter (for their system, cf. e.g. Pliny, HN ii. 138 ff. ; 
Seneca, Nat. QuirM. ii. 39ff.). They first of all 
ascertained the region of the heavens whence the 
flash proceeded, and thereby identified the deities 
from whom it came; further, they defined the 
several kinds {inanubice) of lightning-flash sent 
forth by particular gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the eflect, etc.; then from all these data 
they elicited not only the kind of propitiation 
required, but also the import of the plienomenon. 
Nor did they rest satisfied with a simple announce¬ 
ment that the lightning signified the deity’s consent 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ consiliaria 
fulmina’ [Seneca, Nat. Queest. ii. 39. 1]), but they 
alsogave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an extension of the frontier and a defeat 
of the enemy (Livy, xlii. 20. 1), or the approach¬ 
ing death and deification of the Emperor (Suet. 
Aug. 97). 

It is a fact worthy of note that this mode of 
divination was always regarded by the Romans 
03 outlandish and unreliable, and this explains 
why the haruspices were never admitted into the 
otticial priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in the Roman disciplina auguralis ; 
so that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the haruspices in any particular case, 
it summoned them from Etruria expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase for this was ‘ haru¬ 
spices acciendos ex Etruria’ [Cic. de Har. Jiesp. 
25]). This proceeding, however, must be regarded 
in the same light as the action of the Roman State 
in sending ambassadors to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such as that at Delphi; 
the first deputation of this kind was sent just after 
the battle of Cannee (Livy, xxii. 57. 5, xxiii. 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (i. 66. 9, v. 16 f.) are rightly 
regarded by H. Diels {Sibvllinische Blatter^ Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n. 3) as without foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman people habitually resorted to the 
vaticination of foreign cults, but they did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own re¬ 
ligion. The case was different with the so-called 
Sibylline Oracles {libri fatales), which were authori¬ 
tatively introduced into Rome as early as the 
period of the Tarquins, and had their official 
custodians and interpreters in the duoviri (later 
decemviri and quindecimviri) sacris faciundis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in the proper 
sense, but Kadappol ; i.e. the sentences specified the 
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particular measures—sacriiices, lectistemia, sup 
plications, admission of new cults—by which irn 
pending dangers could he turned aside and thi 
anger of the gods appeased ; but actual prediction 
of future events lay outside their province, am. 
were first deduced from them at a relatively late 
period, the earliest known instance dating from 
187 B.C. (Livy, xxxviii. 45. 3). 

Wg may tliiis venture to atfirm that the aversion 
to an over-curious prying into the unl>orn future, 
as also to the practice of consulting the Deity witli 
reference to coming events, was a characterisLi' 
feature of ancient Roman life, and that tin 
Romans manifested this reluctance in consider 
ably greater measure than the other pooi»les o: 
Italy. For, as wo have seen, they asked no more 
from trlieir auguries than an a.ssurance of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were iinwill 
ing to do anything in opposition to the Divint 
counsel, being for the rest content to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we hear in mind that in times 
of calamity even the supreme authorities suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to the 
ractitioners of foreign divination for the occult 
nowledge which their own religion failed to 
supply, we cannot wonder that in private life all 
manner of mantic devices of exotic origin acquired 
in process of time a great and growing influence. 
Cato the Elder already found it nece.ssary to insert 
among liis directions for the conduct of an estate 
steward {vilicus) the warning: ‘ haruspicem augurem 
hariolum Chaldaeum ne ^uem consuluisse velit' 
[de Aari Cult. 5. 4); while Cicero gives q^uite l 
list of fortune-tellers who, finding their clientele 
among the middle and lower classes, made a pro¬ 
fitable trade of forecasting the future : ‘ nunc ilia 
testabor, non me sortileges neque eos qui quaestus 
causa hariolentur, ne psychomantiam quidern . . . 
agnoscere; non habeo denique nauci Marsum 
augurem, non vicanos haruspices, non de circo 
astrologos, non Isiacos coniectores, non interpretes 
somniorum ’ {de Div. i. 132). These references are 
elucidated by evidence from the Imperial period, 
which shows that the people were in the habit of 
consulting soothsayers regarding such things as 
sickness (Pliny, Ep. ii. 20, 2ff.), prospects of mar¬ 
riage (Juven. vi. 588 tf.), the whereabouts of run¬ 
away slaves, or the advisability of purchasing an 
estate (August, de Civ. Dei, x. 11). A further 
illustration is supplied by a collection of oracular 
sayings of very general application—and, as it 
would seem, from a Greek original—extracted 
from the Merobaudes palimpsest of St. Gall, and 
published by H. Winnefeld {Sortes San^allenses, 
Bonn, 1887); from these sayings the inquirer prob¬ 
ably selected his particular oracle by means of 
dice. 

The most influential of these exponents of exotic 
divination were the Chaldizi, or, as they were sub' 
sequently styled, mathematici (Aul. Gell. i. 9. 6), i.e. 
the professors of Babylonian astrology, who pre¬ 
saged the destiny of individuals by means of the 
horoscope (hence they were also called genetkliaci 
[ib. xiv. 1. 1]), and gave information regarding 
the future according to the movements of the 
heavenly Ixjdies. These astrologers were banished 
from Rome and Italy for the first time in 139 
B.C., in consequence of an edict of the Praetor 
^regrinus, Cn. Cornelius Hispalus (Val. Max. 
Epit. i. 3. 3), but in the Imperial period, by a long 
series of resolutions passed—often at short inter¬ 
vals—by the Senate, they were made liable not 
to expulsion only, but to the severest penalties 
(Tac. ii. 32, xii. 52, Hist. ii. 62; Dio Ca-ss. Ixvi. 

9. 2 ; Ulpian, Mos. et Bom. leg. coll. [1768] 15. 2). 
These measures, however, brought about no con¬ 
siderable diminution of their activity (Juven. vi. 


553 fT.), as their clientele included people of the high¬ 
est rank, and even the Emperors themselves made 
use of tlieir art. Hence 'I'acitus {Hist. i. 22) could 
with perfect justice speak of the mathematici as 
‘genus hominurn potentibus infidum, sperantibus 
f^lax, quod in civitato nostra et vetabitur semper 
et retinebitur.* In later times it was only the 
seeking and giving of information bearing upon 
the life of the Emperor and the succe.ssion to the 
throne—and, in the case of slaves, consultations 
regarding the duration of their master’s life—that 
ranked as capital crimes (Paul. Sent. v. ‘-^L 3-4 ; 
Mommsen, Bom. Strafrerht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 861 fl.); 
and, indeed, Alexander Severus actually instituted 
public chairs of astrology in Rome, and endowed 
them from the national exchequer {Hist. Aug. 
Alex. Sev. 27. 5; 44. 4). Then at length Dio¬ 
cletian, in A.D. 294, issued a universal interdict 
against the ‘ ars mathematica damnabilis’ {Cod. 
Just. ix. 18. 2). The death-blow to divination in 
Rome, however, was given by the severe decree 
(25th Jan. A.D. 357) of the Emperor Constantiua 
{Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 4 = Gorf. Just. ix. 18. 5; cf. 
also Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 6 and 8) : ‘ Nemo haru¬ 
spicem consulat aut mathcmaticum, nemo hari- 
oium, augurum et vaturn prava confessio conti- 
cescat. Chaldaei ac magi et ceteri, quos maleficos 
ob facinorum multitudinem vulgus appellat, nec 
ad hanc partem aliquid moliantur. sileat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenim supplicium 
capitis feret gladio ultore prostratus, quicunque 
iussis obsequium denegaverit.’ Nevertheless, in 
spite of all such repressive measures, the deep- 
seated craving of the human heart for light upon 
the future still continued to assert itself, even 
after the triumph of Christianity, as is shown by 
the zeal and vigour with which Christian evan¬ 
gelists like Cajsarius of Arles and Martin of 
Bracara ma<ie war upon the vestiges of pagan 
divination. The first-mentioned gives a long and 
detailed list of the various modes of soothsaying 
still in vogue in his own day (6th cent, a.d.): 

‘ nullus ex vobis caragos vel divinos vel sortileges 
requirat . . . nullus sibi praecantatores adhibeat 
. . . similiter et auguria observare nolite nec in 
itinere positi aliquas aviculas cantantes attendite 
nec ex illarum cantu diabolicas divinationes an- 
nuntiare praesumite ’ (Migne, PL xxxix. 2269) ; to 
these must be added the ' .sortes Sanctorum ’ men¬ 
tioned later in the records of Councils (cf. R. 
Boese, Superstitions Arelntenses e Cfpsario col- 
lect(E, Marburg, 1909, p. 42 f.), i.e. the practice 
of opening the Scriptures at random in order to 
find a sentence which might furnish the solution 
of a stubborn dilemma or give information regard¬ 
ing the future (‘^Uii de paginis evangelicis sortes 
legunt’ [August. Ep. Iv. 37, p. 212, 3, Goldbacher]) 
—a device wliich Augustine nimself had employed 
{Con/, viii. 12. 29), and which was at an earlier 
day applied in exactly the same way to the works 
of the ancient poets, especially Vergil {ib. iv. 
3. 5). Cf. art. Divination (Christian). 

Litkraturi.—A. Bouch4-Leclercq, Hist, ds la divination 
dans Vantiquiti, iv. • Divination iUlique,' Paris, 18S2. For 
auspicia and auguria : Th. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht 
Leipzig, 1876-77, i. 73-114; I. M. J. Valeton, ‘ De niodis 
luspicundi Ronianorum,’ In Mnsmosyns, N.S., xvil. (1889) 
:75-.32f., 416-462, xvill. (1890) 208-263, 406-4 .^j 6. ‘ De Inaugu- 
ationibus Romanis caeriinoniarum et sacerdotum,* ib. xix. 
.1891) 406-460; G. Wissowa, in RE ii. 2325-2342, 2580- 
2687, Religion u. Kultur d. Rdmsr, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 828 f., 
461 n. For eztispieium and hanispicina: G. Blecher, ‘ De 
extispicio capita tria,’ in Religionsgesch. Versuchs u. Forar- 
bsiten, ed. A. Dieterich and R. Wiinsoh, ii. 4, Giessen, 1906 ; 
C. O. Tbulin, ' Die etruskisebe Disciplin : i. Die Blitzlehre,* In 
Gbtsb. Hbgsk. Arsskr. xi. 6, Gothenburg. 1900, ii. ‘ Die Ilaru- 
spicin,* ib. xii. 1, 1906, iii. ‘Die Rituaibiicher und cur Ge- 
ichichte und Oi^anisation der Haruspices,' ib. xiv. 1, 1909; 
Afissowa, op. cit. 469 fl. For astrologv : A. Bouch4-Laclercq, 
VAsirologi* arsc(ms, Paris, 1890; W. Kroil, ‘ Aus der Oesch. 

I. Astrologie,^ in Rssu JahrbUohsr/. d. klass. AlUrt. vii. (1901) 
669-677; r. BoU, ‘Die Erforschung dL antikan Astrolojgit, 
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ib. xjci. (1908) 103-126; F. Cumont, Let Religions orientates 
dans le paganierne romain, Paris, 1907 [Germ. tr. by G. Gehrich 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, pp. 191-214], * 

G. WiSSOWA. 

DIVINATION (Teutonic).—Tacitus (Germ, x.) 
states that the German tribes practised augury and 
divination by lot as much as any people. He pro¬ 
ceeds to describe the latter, which, he says, was 
used in both public and private life, and which from 
other references appears to have been a common 
custom. He says tliat it consisted in picking up 
arid interpreting chips of wood that were inscribed 
with some kind of signs (which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard ; 

‘If the twigs prove unfavourable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favourable, the confirniatioo 
of aui^ury is still required. For they are also familiar with the 
practice of Consulting the notes and the flight of birds; and it 
Is a characteristic of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. There are kept at the public expense, in the woods 
and groves, white horses, free from ail taint of human labour ; 
these, yoked bo a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 
priest and king or chief person of the community, who observe 
their manner of neighing and snorting. Mor is there greater 
reliance on any form of augury, V»oth among the common people, 
the nobility, and even the priests; for they regard themselves 
as the ministers of the gods, the horses as acquainted with their 
will.’ 

We may compare a passage in the Flateyjarhok 
(saga of Olaf Trygvason, 322), where we hear of 
liorsea sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Throndhjem fiord. In the sagas we hear also of 
wolves being used in augury, but the majority <'f 
the instances are concerned with birds, usually the 
raven. Tliis bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with battle ; should one be 
heard thrice screaming on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors ; but the appearance of ravens following 
a host or a single warrior will bring good luck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the significance of the 
raven occurs in the saga of Olaf Trygvason in the 
Heintskringla. Earl Hakon, after tne defeat at 
Danevirke, made a great blood-sacrifico, and ‘ there 
came two ravens Hying, which croaked loudly, and 
now, thouglit the earl, the blood-offering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he thought good luck would 
be with him any day he liked to go into battle’ 
(tr. Laing). Here the two birds were perhaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, Hugin 
and Munin, from whom he learnt all that was going 
on in the world. In this connexion we may men¬ 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen described 
in Anglo-Saxon records; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time tliere became 
visible a raven, which by its drooping or flapping 
wings portended defeat or victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a belief that certain specially 
gifted persons could understand the language o 
birds. Procopius {de Bell. Goth. iv. 20) gives tin 
story of Hermigiselus, king of the Varni, wh< 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaking of a 
bird as presaging his own death. In the sagar 
various birds act thus as sooth say ers^—the raven 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poen 
Fafnisinal, Sigurdr, after tasting bafnir’s blood, w 
able to understand the speech of certain nut^ 
hatches which warn him of the treachery prepared 
by Reginn; and the Ynglirtga Saga gives the 
legend of a certain king Dag who had a sparrow 
which he greatly valuea, since, like Odin s raven^ 
it flew to different countries and brought him much 

Divination appears to have been largely practisec 
by ' wise women,* both among the early Teutons 
peoples of the Continent, and in later times in tn 
North. Strabo (bk. vil. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states thai 
the Cimbri were accompanied to war by grey-nairea 


Tophetesses, who presaged victory in battle from 
he blood and entrails of slaughtered prisoners ; 
Tacitus has several references to the propheU‘ss 
Veleda, who was held in much reverence by the 
Bructeri, and who had predicted the success of tlie 
Germans and the destruction of the legions; and 
(^a?sar and other writers also refer to tlie divina- 
ionsof ‘ wise women ’ among the Teutonic armies. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘wise woman,’ 
iuch as Thorbjorg, who, in the saga of Farik 
[iaudha, visits the house of Thorkel. She has a 
pecial dress, seat, and food, and further requires 
lie of the women of the house to sing the 
warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts the 
nd of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
uture of many of the peojile. 

In addition to these forms, we have vague 
eferences to some sort of inquiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrifices ; as, for example, in the 
Eyrbyggia Saga^ where Th^rolf of the Mostr makes 
a great sacrilice and consults Thor, ‘his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to whether he shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, ‘ but the word showed 
Thdrolf to Iceland.’ 

We heat also of divination by dreams, and of 
he practice of single combat, as a kind of ordeal 
)y battle, to decide disputes, which Tacitus (loc. 
it.) stales was also used to presage the result of a 
ivar. 

liiTKRATURB.—Corpus Poeticnm Boreale, ed. Vlgfuason and 
^owell, Oxford, 1883; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
880 (tr. iStallybrasB); Sagas, passim, especially Flateyjarbok^ 
(d. VigfusBon and Myer, Christiania, 1868, and Heimskringla, 
r. Laing, I.,ondon, 1844 ; Caesar, de Bell. Gall. i. ftO : Tacitus, 
Germania, viii., x.. Hist. iv. 61, 66; Procopius, de Bell. Goth. 
:v. 20; Ammianus Marcellinus, xlv. 9,10; Agathias, ll. 6. 

C. J. Gaskkll. 

DIVINATION (Vedic). —The Vedic art of 
divination, when contrasted with the Greek art, 
presents striking ditt’erences. Institutions compar¬ 
able with the wide-reaching influence of the Greek 
oracles were never develojied, and, while the gift 
of prophecy could, like other mystic powers, be 
acquired and increased by religious austerities 
(cf. Mahahhdratay 3. 16,870, Calc, ed.), still the 
power of seeing what is hidden, especially what 
IS hidden in the future, dejiended in the main not 
on inspiration or personal gifts, but on the know¬ 
ledge of how t) interpret certain oinirui and por- 
Unta. The chief reason for this fact must lie 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magic (cf. Magic [Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to acquire any 
desired blessing has little reason to inquire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, his only motive 
for inquiring alx)ut the future can be to learn when 
danger is impending, in order that he may avert 
it by the timely performance of the necessary rites. 
It was primarily to this need that the observance 
of omens and portents in India was due, though 
further development was sure to follow, as the 
attempt to define an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favourable omens. 

The omens and portents recognized in the Vedic 
system of divination may be cla.ssified as follows: 
(1) ominous appearances and actions of animals, 
especially bircls—; (2) phenomena at vari¬ 
ance with the usual course or Nature—; 
(3) physical marks —; (4) omens of an 
astrological nature; (5) omens drawn from occur¬ 
rences at the sacrifice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard to the omens drawn from the sacri¬ 
fice, it must be noted that, while they depend in 
part upon things not wholly subject to the regu¬ 
lation of the celebrant {e.g. the movements and 
colour of the fire), in part they depend upon things 
that are subject to his will {e.a. when it is stated 
that Parjanya will give rain if both or one of the 
bulls that draw Uie cart is black [Satapatha 
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Brdhmayui, 3. 3. 4. 11]), and so pass over by almost 
imperceptible transitions from divinatory obser¬ 
vances into directions al)out the sacrificial technique 
reouired to obtain a desired object. This subject 
will be referred to in other articles (cf,, e.g.^ art. 
Dreams [Vedic]), and the present article will he 
devoted to the ceremonies the purpose of which 
is the attainment of knowledge {vijndna), usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natural 
means. 

1. Sources.—As was to be expected, the chief 
source for such ceremonies is the Kaukika Sutra^ 
which is supplemented by an interesting chapter 
in the Sdinavicihdna Brdhiiuina^ 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Vedic texts, sufbcient to 
show that such practices were not confined to these 
two schools, and that the reason why they are not 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the literature. 

2. The ceremonies.—The most widely attested 
viyiidn/i-ceremony is the test of the bride, advised 
or enjoined by the Grhya Sdtras (A^valayana, 1. 
5. 4-6; Gobhila, 2. 1. 3-9; ApastArnblya, 3. 14-17; 
Manava, 1. 7. 9-10; Kathaka, 14; Bharadvaja, 1. 
11 [the last two in Caland, p. 127, n. 8]; Kausika, 
37. 7-10; cf. Winternitz, Das altlnd, IJochzeits- 
ritucll, 1892, p. 37). It is based upon the prin¬ 
ciple of (ittractio similiumy and consists in offering 
from four to nine clods of earth, taken from differ¬ 
ent i)laces, to the bride, whose choice is ominous. 
Asvalayana’s list is typical, and comprises clods 
from a field that yields two crops a year, from the 
stable of a cow, from a vcdi (altar), from an undry¬ 
ing pool, from a gambling-place, from cross-roacfs, 
from a barren spot, and from a cemeteiy. Tbcv 
signify respectively that the bride's offspring will 
be rich in food, rich in cattle, rich in holy lustre, 
rich in everything, addicted gambling, wander¬ 
ing in different directions (according to Kausika, 
that she will be unfaithful), poor, and the cause of 
the death of her husband (according to Kausika, that 
she will not live long). When there is a ninth clod 
(Gobhila and Kathaka), it is mixed of all these 
substances. The ceremony is recommended when 
it is impos.sible to determine the bride’s qualities 
from the marks on her b<xly {lak^andni)^ but 
Apastamba implies that her family have a right 
to object to this test. An alternative in Kausika, 
37. 11-12, is to reouire the bride to pour out a 
handful of water tliat has been ble.ssed. If she 
does this in an easterly direction it is a good omen. 

With this may be compared the practices for the 
purpose of seeing >yhether the ground selected for a 
house is suitable (Apast. GS 2. 8. 1-8), though these 
may appear to us practical rather than magical, 
and the impression is strengthened by the absence 
of all religious elements from the ceremony. A 
pit is dug and refilled. If the earth more than 
refills it, the site is good; if it fails to fill it, the 
site is bad ; if it fills it exactly, the site is indif¬ 
ferent. Or, after sunset, the pit is filled with 
water. If, in the morning, there is water still in 
it, the .site is good ; if the ground is dry, it is bad ; 
and if it is moist, it is indifferent. 

Another method of divination in the Kausika, 
with parallels in the hieratic literature, is based 
upon the wide-spread belief that a man’s reflexion 
or shallow is j)art of his personality. Hence, when 
one cannot see his reflexion, his spirit is gone (he Ls 
gatdsu^ itdmi, or gatamanas), ana he is in danger 
of death. The Kausika, 15. 9-10, employs tliis 
iilea as follows; Before a battle the king causes 
his warriors to look, two by two, into a vessel of 
water over which Atharva Veda, 5. 2. 6, has been 
recited ; if any warrior does not see his reflexion 
he must not Lake part in the apf)roaching battle. 
Similar ai)plications of this idea are found in 
Taittiriya Sailihita, 6. 6. 7. 1 ; Maitniyani Saiiihitii, 


4. 7. 2 ;^A6vah'lyana Srauta Sfttra, 6.^ 19. 6; Apas- 
taml)a fsS. 13. 14. 3. 4 ; Katyfiyana SS. 3. 3. 6 (cf. 
Oldenberg, p. 526, n. 4). 

Another method of divination practised before a 
battle is as follows: Three ropes, made of bow¬ 
strings, are laid upon heated coals, and Athar. Ved. 

5. 6 is recited over them. The middle string repre¬ 
sents death, the other strings the two armies. If the 
middle string pa.sses over one of the other strings 
it forebodes the defeat of that army ; if one of the 
outside strings passes over the middle string it 
signifies the victory of the army it represents. 
Further auguries as to the rank of the men who 
will fall are drawn from the portion of the string 
that curls—the top, middle, and bottom of the 
strings denoting men of similar standing. Keed- 
stalks {i^ikd) may be used instead of the ropes (cf. 
Kausika, 15. 15-18). The Samavidhana Bralimana 
(3. 4. 10) attains the same purpose in the following 
manner: each contestant is represented by a pile 
of glowing smokeless coals ; these are sprinkleu at 
the same time with ghi. He will be victorious 
whose pile first blazes up with flames free from 
smoke and moving from left to right. 

To learn who will live long (jivita-vijTidnn) the 
same text (3. 4. 11) proceeds in a similar way, but 
in this case the ghi must be made from woman’s 
milk and churned on the same day. The favour¬ 
able omen in this case is for one’s pile to burn 
longest. For the same purpose the Kausika, 
15. 13-14, directs that three ropes of bowstrings 
be laid on heated coals; if they curl upwards it 
is a good omen. 

Another aug\iry before the setting out of a war¬ 
like expedition is to produce an inauspicious smoke 
by sprinkling grass with jayb/a-oil, reciting certain 
hymns over it, and burning it with an uncanny 
lire (for these deLails cf. art. Witchcraft [V^ed.]). 
'I’he expedition will conquer the region towards 
which tne smoke goes (cf. Kausika, 14. 30-31). 

The direction in which a lost object riiust be 
sought is di.scovered in the following ways: A 
water pitcher is covere«l with a now cloth and 
placed upon a bed which is nut in its usual |)osition, 
and tlie leavings of an offering made with recita¬ 
tion of Athar. Ved. 2. 1 are poured over it. The 
faces of two girls who have not yet menstruated 
are covered with a cloth so that tliey cannot see, 
and they are told to remove the pitcher. The lost 
object is in the direction in which they carry the 
pitcher. Dice may be used instead of the pitcher 
and a plough instead of the bed (cf. Kau.sika, 
37. 4-6). Another method consisLs of throwing 
down and spreading out at cross-roads tw'enty-one 
pebbles blessed with Athar. Ved. 7. 9, but how 
they indicate the direction is not specilied (cf. 
Kausika, 52. 12If.). 

Whether a woman will get a husband is ascer¬ 
tained by tying calves to a seven-ply rope, .smeared 
with the leavings of an offering made with recita¬ 
tion of Athar. Ved. 2. 36, and bidding her loose 
them. If she does so in order from left to right 
she will marry (cf. KaiL^ika, 34. 17). The direction 
from which the wooer will come is discovered by 
letting loose a steer, whose head is covered with a 
new cloth on which have been placed the leavings 
of an offering made with recitation of Athar. Ved. 
2. 36 (cf. Kausika, 34. 18-19). The same informa¬ 
tion is gained, at an oblation ofl'ered at dawn to 
Aryaman to obtain a husband for one’s sister, by 
observing the direction from which the crows come 
(cf. Kausika, 34. 21-24). 

The sex of a child is foretold by placing four 
fruits of the flax plant in the mother’s hand, bless¬ 
ing them with Athar. Ved. 1. 11, and pouring water 
over them. If they adhere to one another the child 
will, for obvious rea.sons, be a boy. Or the priest 
may whisper the same hymn over the son of a 
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Brahman and order him to toucli the mother. If 
the name of the limb touched is grammatically 
masculine, the child will be a 1rK)y (cf. Kausika, 
33. 17--20). The conclusions drawn from the ap¬ 
pearance of the root of a plant dug for a charm 
to secure easy delivery, and from the fact that the 
symItKjlical drawing apart of the m?^?7ya-grass is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to be 
considered as the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (Kausika, 33. 12. 3). 

1 he prediction of the weather was an especial 
object of divination, and apparently undertaken 
bv means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
idea readily passed into the form that the weather 
prophet controlled the weather. Hei\ce, Athar. 
Ved. 6.128 says : ‘ When the stars made Sakadhuma 
(he who predicts the weather from the smoke of 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather 
uoon him. “ This shall be his dominion,” they said.’ 
Idle hymn is employed in Kau.4ika, 50. 15-16, for the 
propitiation of SakadhQma by one who is about to 
start on a journey (cf. Bloomfield, AJPh vii. 484 ff.). 
Among tlie Parisistas of the Atharva Veda is also 
a text entitled Sadyovrstilak^ana, and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In addition to these, the Kau.^ika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any «jueHtion. 
They are referred to briefly, with rubrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. 1-3, but fuller 
details are given in the commentary of Kesava. 
'The first is as follows. The questioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an¬ 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge ; while it is cooking he thinks, ‘This 

{ )orridge is done,* or ‘This porridge is not done.’ 

f he has guessed correctly, the answer to the 
original question will be according to his wish. 
Similarly, the answer may be made t-o depend 
upon whether a substance laid upon heated coals 
will curl upwards or not; whether the number of 
blades in a hunch of grass is odd or even ; whether 
a tlower will close on the day after a hymn has 
been recited over it; whether he can foretell the 
direction in whi(di a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or - branch [Crivum amnryllacetf) 

balanced on his head will fall ; whether the 
nuantity of milk he takes will be sutticient to 
fill to overflowing a vessel partly filled with water; 
whether the smoke from the fire moves from left 
to right, or vice versa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into two heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers will be in the hand that he 
expected. 

On the same juinciple rest two charms of the 
Sarnavidhana Brahmana, 3. 4. 9 and 6. Two heaps of 
unhusked grains are designated respectively as ‘ to 
be* and ‘not to be,’ and the person who is consult¬ 
ing the oracle is told to take his choice. Or the 
celebrant orders two pupils (brahmachdrins) to 
raise two bamboo poles; if they bend (as he ex¬ 
pects them to do), it is a sign of success. In both 
of these cases the neces.sary ma^c potency is im¬ 
parted to the ai>paratus by tlie celebrant keeping it 
with him over night, and singing over it a certain 
sajnan. At dawn this sdrnav is sung again, and 
the test takes place. In the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to .see the 
future in a mirror or spoonful of water (3. 4. 4, 5); 
a rod is made to forebode success by growing longer 
in the night (3. 4. 7); and the seeds that will thrive 
are distinguished by their increase of weight on the 
night of the full moon of the month of A^adha 
(3. 4. 8). 

1 For a law text containing elaborate oracles froni rf. 
Weber, ‘ Ueher ein indisches NVurfel-Orakel, Indisehe Strei/^n, 
1. (Berlin, 1868) 274 ff. 


As an example of such practices in a h'auta-text 
may 1^ cited Taittiriya Sarhhita, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a certain size 
on the ekdstakd (the first or last night of the year), 
and in the morning to attempt to set fire with it to 
a thicket. If the thicket bums, it will be a lucky 
year. The same text also (ii. 509; Hiranyakesin 
SS. 22. 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro¬ 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in (7obhila GS 
4. 8. 14 fl‘.—one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erects at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of wild beasts, 
sets it on fire, .sweeps the coals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter with his mouth : if the butter 
catches fire, he will get twelve villages; if it 
smokes, three—is le.ss a means of divination than 
a charm to elTect the desired purpose, combined 
with an augury from the ceremony, comparable 
with such practices as those of KaiLsika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back upon these performances, certain 
common features maybe observed ; (1) A religious 
or quasi religious ceremony is necessary to impart 
etti(.acy to the apparatus. (2) The general principle 
upon which most of them re.st is the idea that, an 
association being established between two ques¬ 
tions, the answer to the one will l)e the answer 
to the other, or that the person can answer lx)th 
jorrectly who can answer one correctly. This is 
)ut a particular application of the fundamental 
uinciplcs of magic, that the part may be substi¬ 
tuted for the whole, and that objects connected 
n any way, even though merely by an association 
»f ideas, constitute a whole. (3) It is noteworthy 
hat none of the mantras seems to have been prim- 
irily intended for the purpo.se for which they are 
lere employed. (4) There is a marked tendency 
'or the charms to pass from an inquiry about the 
‘uture into a means of compelling a desired end. 

In some cases the indiiration of succe.ss is the 
occurrence of what we would term a miracle, e.g. a 
growing rod, seeds increasing in weight. This idea 
Is employed in several forms of the ordeal {daivya^ 
’livya)y while in other cases the ordeal is merely a 
particularly intensilied form of oath. Hence it is 
also CMilled ^apatha, literally ‘oath’ or ‘self-curse.’ 

In reality the ordeal is but a particular form of 
ilivination, the question being the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occurrence of 
this belief among other Indo - European peoples 
(Schrader, Jleallex. der indogerm. Altertumskundey 
s.v. ‘(jottesurtheil’), it is surprising to find only 
two incidental a]lu.sions to the practice in Vedic 
literature, fl'he first of these is Panchaviiii.4a Brah¬ 
mana, 14. 6. 6, where the storv is told of how the 
Ksi Meilhatithi taunted the K^i Vapsa with being 
liot a Brahman, but the son of a Sudra woman. 
'I'he latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the fire to see which was the better Brah¬ 
man. They did so, each singing the sdman that 
bears his name, and Vatsa emerged without losing a 
hair, for that was his wish, an<l the Vatsa saman is a 
winner of wishes. The other pas.sage is Chhandogya 
Upanisad, 6. 16. 1-3, where the trial of a man ac¬ 
cused of theft, by a form of the fire ordeal in which 
the in.strument is a heated axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another i)assage, Kausika, ,52. 8, may bear 
upon the que.stion. Among the practices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved. 6. 106, which is used to 
prevent or heal the eflects of lire, is the sutra, 
sapg((md 7 Klya prayachchhati. Sayana, m Iio is fol¬ 
lowing Kesava, and who is followed in turn by 
Calaiul, explains that in place of the taptamasa 
onleal (cf. below), the celebrant must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other substance employed 
before handing it to the person who is undergoing 
the ordeal. Tins interi>retation cannot be correct, 
as .such magical aids are especially forbidden in 
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the case of the vi^a ordeal; and, according to the 
paribhd^d (general rule), Kausika, 7. 7, the sntra 
must mean that the hymn is recited over a stirred 
drink and porridge which are given to the ^apya- 
mdna. If it has anything to do with the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret preparation, which would 
have been forbidden had it ueen detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the passive participle, should 
have been employed, and it is best to give to the 
w'ord the general sense of ‘one who is suffering 
from a cur'fe.’ That in later times the ceremony 
may have been performed especially by those about 
to undergo witli guilty consciences the taptaiiui^a 
(and agnx ?) ordeal is not improbable, and Kesava 
may be accepted as a witness to the fact; but there 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony w’as origin¬ 
ally devised for such cases, or ever restrictecT to 
them. 

Further evidence for the fire ordeal was formerly 
found in Athar. Ved. 2. 12. 1-8 (so Sclilaj'iritweit, 
Die Gotte^<iurtheile der Inder, 1866, p. 9 ; Weber, /n- 
disrAe ^tudien, xiii. (1876) 164 ff ; Ludwig, Der Rig- 
veda, iii. (1878) 445; Zimmer, Altindisvhes Leben, 
1879, p. 183 f.; Kaegi, Alter und Herkunft des 
germ. Gottesurtheils, 1887. The interpretation was 
nrst doubted by Koth (cf. Grill, Hundert Lieder dest 
Atharva Veda, 1888, p. 16), and the ritualistic mani- 
ulation of the hymn in the Kausika Svltra finally 
isclosed its true nature as an imi)recation against 
an enemy for thwarting holy work (cf. Bloomfield, 
AJPk XI. 330 tr. ; SUE xWi. 89, 294 ff). 

The earliest lawbooks, also, make but slight 
reference to the practice, most j)rohably because 
it was not considered of great iint>ortance, ami 
because they were cMJUsenuently willing to leave 
the details to be decided by local customs. These 
have been gathered and systematized by the later 
treatises on law, which finally recognize nine forms 
of ordeal. 

(1) By the scales {dhata, tula). The accused is 
placed in (»ne scale of a balance and his weight in 
stones and sand in the other scale. He descends 
from tlie scale, and after certain ceremonies is 
again placed on the balance. If he is lighter, he is 
innocent; if heavier, guilty. Equality of weight 
is generally considered proof of guilt in a less 
decree, though the authorities ditl’er upon this 
point and upon the significance of accidents to the 
apparatus. 

(2) By fire {agni). The accused, whose hands are 
more or less protected by leaves and grains, is re¬ 
quired to step in seven circles, while holding in 
nis hands a piece of heated iron. If his hands are 
burnt it is a proof of his guilt. 

(3) By water {salila). To prove his innocence, 
the accused rnust remain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion. 

(4) By poison {vi^a). If no ill effects are ob¬ 
servable wdthin a certain time after the accused 
has taken the poison, he is declared innocent. 

(6) By holy water {ko.ia). An image of a god 
reco^ized by the accused is bathed in water, 
whicfi is then given to the accused to drink. If he 
does so without betraying his guilt, and no mis¬ 
fortune happens to him within a certain time, he is 
innocent. 

(6) By rice grains {tandula). Grains of unhusked 
rice are soaked in water in which an image of a 
god has been bathed, and are given to the accused 
to chew. He is then required to spit upon a leaf. 

there is no blood evident, and his gums are 
uninjured, he is innocent. 

(7) By a heated gold-piece {taptamdm). The ac¬ 
cused is required to take a ^mid-piece from a vessel 
of heated ghi and oil. Quivering and blisters are 
proofs of guilt. 

(8) By a ploughshare {phdla). The accused, to I 


^ establish his innocence, must lick a heated plough¬ 
share without burning his tongue. 

(9) By lot {dharmiulharvia). Representations of 
innocence and guilt are placed in a vessel, and the 
accused is required to draw one. 

Tlie form of ordeal Is determined by the nature 
of the crime, the position of the accused, and the 
season of the year. There is observable, as always 
in Hindu law', the tendeniy to favour the upper 
ca.stes, but there is also a tendency to moderate 
the conditions of the ordeal in favour of the ac¬ 
cused, and the accuser is generally required to 
undergo the penalty in cose the accused is ac¬ 
quitted. The ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human evidence, and, as w'as to be 
expected, is accompanied by religious ceremonies 
(for further details cf. J. Jolly, Rccht und Sitte, 
1896, p. 144f., and esp. A. F. Stenzler, ‘Die ind. 
Gottesurtheile,’ ZDMG ix. 661-682). 

'fhe practices described must he much older than 
the texts in wdiich they are contained. There is 
no warrant for declaring the essentials of any one 
form later than another; and the familiar nature 
of the Vedic allusions to the fire ordeal as some¬ 
thing well known warrants the belief that similar, 
if not identical, practices were in vogue in Vedic 
times. 

Allusions to ordeals are found in the classic 
literature in Ramilyana, vi. 101-163 (Gorresio), 
where Sltlv proves her innocence bv walking 
through lire ; and in the Mrchclihakatika, 9. 43, 
p. 156 S., w'here the ordeals by lire, water, poison, 
and the scales are referred to. 

Litkratcrk. — In addition to the articles cf. Victor 

Henry, La Magif dans i/nde antique, Paris, Ih04, pp. 51)-7S; 

A. Hillebrandt, KitMall'ttf'rahir, StraKsluirjf, 1SI)7, p. IMJ; 

H. Oldenherg-, Die liehiiton des Veda, Berlin, IhUl, p. ; 
and the indexes to ‘ll\ians of tiie .\tliar\u-Veila' (tr. .M. 
nioomfieldj, in SBK xlii., Oxford, 1S!)7, and W. Caland, 
diecfiet Zauberritual, Ainsterdaui, ltX)0. 

G. M. Bolling. 

DIVINE RIGHT.— Divine right is a tight 
conferred by Gotl, sanctione<l or inspired by Him, 
and ha.sed on His ordinance and a)>})Ointmont. 'Die 
hra.se is generally used to express the theory tlmt 
ings hohi tlteir authority, not from the choice or 
consent of their subjects, but from God Himself 
alone. In English history it came into .specilic use 
in the I7th century, during the disputes between 
the Stuarts and their people. The claim of Divine 
right was pre-eminently made for that dynasty ; 
the doctrine became the badge of Tories and High 
Churchmen; and at the Restoration in 1660 it 
was the accented royalist creed. It was seriously 
maintained that hereditary monarchy, as opposed 
to every other form of government, has the Divine 
approval; that no human power can justly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights ; that the authority 
of such a king is necessarily always despotic ; that 
constitutional liberties are not rights of the peojde, 
but concessions freely made by the king ana liable 
to be resumed at his pleasure ; that treaties which 
he may make with his subjects merely inform 
them of his present intentions, and are not con¬ 
tracts of wliich the performance can be demanded. 

The chief re^esentative of the Divine right 
party was Sir Robert Filmcr, who in liis books 
and pamphlets laid down the doctrine that the 
government of a family is the true original and 
model of all government, that all kings and 
governors derive their absolute authority from the 
patriarchs, and that to the end of tlie world the king 
will always have the natural right of a supreme 
father over a multitude. This fantastic theory was 
fuMy developed in his Patriarcha, a po.sthumous 
V jrk (1680), but his position was sufficiently in¬ 
dicated in works publislied during his lifetime, 
his ‘Freeholder’s Grand Inquest touching our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his Parliament 
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(1648)i his * Anarchy of a Limited and Mixed 
Monarchy (1648), nis ‘ Observations upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Salmasius, 
and H. Grotius, Dt jure htlli tt pctciSf concerning 
the Original of Government’ (1652). It amounted 
to a paternal despotism : the kin^ alone is the 
maker of laws, the Lords only i^ve counsel to 
the king, and the Commons merely ‘ perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parliament.’ It was 
t-.hia ‘ patriarchal theory of government, doggedly 


this ' , 

adhered to by the Stuarts, tTiat rent the fabricTolt 
the constitution in the rei^m of Charles i., and 
drove the long-suffering nation to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

In the previous century, Richard Hooker (c. 1553- 
1600) had given a philosophical statement of the 
principles of government, making the consent of 
the people the prime requisite : 

* Without which conicnt there were no reMon thet one men 
■hould take upon him to be lord or Jud^e orer another; be¬ 
cause, although there be according to the opinion of some very 
great and judicious men a kind of natural right In the noble, 
wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile dis¬ 
position ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and 
men's more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to be governed seemeth necessary. 

‘ To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power; for which cause we see throughout the world, 
even from the foundation thereof, all men have ever been uken 
as lords and lawful kings in their own houses. Howbeitover a 
whole grand multitude having no such dependency upon any one, 
and cofjsisting of so many families as every i>olitic soci^dy in the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete law¬ 
ful power, but by consent of men, or immediate appointment 
of Gofl ; because, not having the natural superiority of fathers, 
their power must neeils be either usurped, and then unlawful; 
or, if lawful, then either granted or consented unto by them 
over whom they exercise the same, or else given extraordinarily 
from Oo<i, unto whom all the world is subject' {Heel. Polity, 
i. 10; Keble’s edition, i. 802 f.). 

To |K)pularize the princmles of the liberty of 
wuhjects, the fiery logic of Samuel Rutherfora did 
more than the maasive learning of Hooker. His 
Lex Bex (1644) was intolerable to the Royalists. 
Not only was it burnt by the hangman in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1661, and by the hands of Sharpe under 
the windows of its author’s college in St. Andrews, 
but it would probably have coat liim hia life, as he 
was about to be tried for high treason wlien he 
‘got another summons before a superior Judge.’ 

* The king,' he contends, ' hath no masterly dominion over 
the people, hut only fiduciary ’(110). 'That the power of the 
king is fiduciary, that ia, given to him by God in trust. Royalists 
do not deny ; lint we hold that the trust is put u}>on the king 
by the j>eople ’(124). ‘The people may be without the king, 
but not the king without the people ’ (i44). ‘Though God im¬ 
mediately without any action of the people make kings, this is 
a weak reason, to prove they cannot unmake them' (146). ‘I 
utterly deiiv that Go<l ever ordaine<l such an irrational creature 
as an absolute monarch' (216). ‘Whatever the king doth as 
king, that he doth by a jiower borrowed from the EsUites, who 
made him king. He must then be nothing but an eminent 
servant of the State’ (233). 

The democratic principle was argued for in an¬ 
other classical worlc on English constitutional law 
and polity—Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
(1690). in the ‘First Treatise' he subjects the 
writings of E'ilnier to a searching analysis, going 
over ms arguments seriatim, and in the ‘ Second 
Treatise * he maintains that civil rulers hold their 
power not absolutely but conditionally, 
ment being a moral trust which is forfeited if 
the conditions are not fulfilled by the trustees. 
Written for the immediate purpose of vindicating 
the Revolution, Locke’s work contains the essential 
principles which have regulated political Pyog^e^ 
for over two centuries, and gradually moulde 
British constitution. , 

Carlyle, in his lecture on ‘ The Hero as King, 
remarks that ‘much sorry stuff, wTitten some 
hundred years ago or more, about the Divine 
right of kings ” ’ had better be left to rot silently in 
the Public Libraries. At the same time he does 
not wish to ‘let the immense rubbish go without 
leaving us some soul of it behind. 


‘ Find me the true K&nning, King, or Able-man, and he hag a 
divine right over me. That we knew In tome tolerable measure 
how to find him, and that all men were ready to acknowledge 
his divine right when found : this is precisely the healing which 
a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after 1 ’ (On 
Ueroeg, People's ed. p. 183 f.). * He that models Nations accord¬ 
ing to his own image, he is a King, though his sceptre were a 
walking-stick; and properly no other {Frederiek the Great, 
Peopleys ed., vol. 1. p. 286). In this high sense Cromwell is a king 
bj* Divine right; while Pitt is ‘ not born a King,—alas, no, not 
officially so. only naturally so; has his kingdom to seek. . . . 
tragical it is ... to see a Royal Man, or Born King, wading 
towards his throne in such an element. But, alas, the Born 
King ... so seldom can arrive there at all ’ {ib. vii. 139 f.). 

The older doctrine had an ephemeral revival at 
the time of the Holy Alliance (1814), which, while 
to all appearances an attempt, inspired by the 
religious idealism of the Czar Alexander I., to find 
in the ‘ sacred precepts of the Gospel ’ a common 
basis for a general league of European govern¬ 
ments having for its object the preservation of 
peace, was really a brotherhood of sovereigns hold¬ 
ing the reins of government by Divine right. The 
same high doctrine was dear to the first German 
Emperor, who intensely believed himself to be the 
vicegerent of the ‘God of battles’; and it is held 
as firmly by his ^andson, who habitually lays 
stress on the Divine right by which alone the 
kings of Prussia rule, sincerely holding that they 
are appointed and inspired to shape their people^s 
destinies. ‘ Considering myself as the instrument 
of the Lord, without heeding the views and 
opinions of the day, I go my way’ (Kiinigsberg 
speech, 1910). The principle is logically applied 
in Russia, where the Emperor places the crown (as 
the first Napoleon did) on his own head, deriving 
his kingly prerogative from no man, and being 
answerable to no man. 

The Old Testame,r»t has often been regarded as 
teaching the Divine right of kings. But it speaks 
with a somewhat uncertain voice. In gratitude 
for the monarchy, which, arising out or natural 
beginnings, drew together all the vital energies 
of Israel in devotion to one Cod and one king, 
the jirophets went to all lengths in proclaiming 
the King’s person sacrosanct and his rule Divine. 
The earthly monarch was sent in the place of the 
heavenly ; lie was Jahweh’s anointed and His son, 
the mcdiaUir through whom help, salvation, and 
blessing came to the people. The Civil State was 
a miracle, a gift of Gou, and even the glorious 
kingdom of the future was inconceivable without 
a heaven-sent king. Time, however, brought dis¬ 
illusionment ; a succession of weak and unright¬ 
eous kings were unfaithful to the pure religion ; 
Hosea (13") regarded the monarchy itself as an 
evil; and, according to a late stratum of the his¬ 
torical books, Samuel from the very beginning 
foresaw a dangerous rivalry to the kingship of 
Jahweh, an autocracy substituted for a theocracy 
(1 S 8’*’^'). It is certain that the prophets never re¬ 
nounced their Divine right of criticizing the policy 
and the character of tlieir kings, and that long 
before the end came they remorselessly foretold 
the dissolution of the State and the abolition of 
the monarchy, at least until the Messiah should 
come to restore all things. 

In the New Testament, Christ Himself acknow¬ 
ledges the rights of Ca*sar (the reigning Emperor 
was Tiberius) within his own sphere (Mk 12"), and 
St. Paul declares that the Powers that be {i^ovalai 
\m€p4xov<Tai) are ordained of God, so that resistance 
to the Power is resistance to the ordinance of God 
(Ro 13"*). Tli® Divine-right party in the Jacobean 
and Caroline period regarded such utterances as 
strongly supporting their cause; and even Bishop 
Berkeley appears to have interpreted them as pre¬ 
scribing an unlimited obedience. ‘Loyalty is a 
moral virtue, and “Thou shalt not resist the Sup¬ 
reme Power” a rule or law of nature, the least 
breach whereof hath the inherent stain of moral 
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turpitude* {Works, iv. Ill [quoted by Saiulay- 
Headlain, Roynmxs, Edin. 1S95, p. 872]). But tlie 
early Christians, wlio were so loyal to Cjesar * for 
conscience’ sake’ (Ko 13®), were loyal to Christ for 
the same reason ; and, when Caesar went beyond 
his sphere and claimed from them Divine honours, 
they not only refused to bow to his authority, but 
brandetl him as ‘ the Beast.’ 

In truth, the despotic claim of Divine right 
must always make kings either odious or ridicu¬ 
lous. King James I., who was in the habit of 
telling his Parliament that ‘the}' held their privi¬ 
leges merely during his pleasure, and that they 
had no more business to inquire what he miglil 
lawfully do than what the Deity might lawfully 
do’ (Macaulay, Hist, of Eng., ed. London, 1871, 
i. 37), was reminded by Melville that, though he 
was king over men, he was only ‘ God’s silly 
vassal.’ It was not a courtly speech, any more 
than Knox’s memorable saying to Mary, ‘ Your 
will, Madam, is no reason.’ But such bold utter- 
ance.s—the expression of the Divine and indefeas¬ 
ible right of private judgment—Injcoming household 
words, created an atmosjjhere in which the doc¬ 
trine of Divine right to unlimited power ultimately 
died a natural death. Faint and ghostly echoes 
of it are still frequently heard abroad, as when 
Martensen {Chrus'tian Ethics [Social], Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1882, p. 187) advocates hereditary monarchy, 

‘ because of its full iiianifeslation of the fact that the kinj^ 
exists not by the will of the people, hut by the will of <Jo<J, 
that the kin^' and his authority are ijiven us, that he is exactly 
the person whom we ouvtht to have, that subjective ar^uinj; is 
in this matter of as little use as it would be to complain that 
we have not other parents than those whom Ood has given us, 
although those parents may have undeniable imp'Tfections, to 
which we need not be blind, but by which our dutiiulness must 
not be disturbed.’ 

The ideal State is that in which the Divine 
right of every personality is recognized, and the 
throne thus broad-based upon the j)e<)}>Ie’s will. 
In such a State each individual can say, in a much 
higher sense than was meant by the l.Land Mon- 
ar(|ue, ‘ L’6tat c’est moi.’ It is vain to imagine 
that ‘there’s sucli divinity doth hedge a king’ 
(Hamlet, iv, v. 123), when the king Imppens to be 
Hamlet’s stepfather, lawless an<l murderous; but 
the words have a profound sij^ilicance when the 
Divine protection of a good kiri^ is mediated by 
the fervent loyalty of a great nation. 

* Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonw’ealth is like a harp or melotiious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, followinjf as 
laws the rules and canons of musical science ’ (Hooker, viii. 2, 
Keble’s ed. iii. 440). 

See also art. GOVERNMENT, and Literature there 
cited. J. Strahan. 

DIVORCE.— See Marriage. 

DOCETISM.— I. Name and definition.—Docet- 
ism {doKriria-fids) is the heresy which teaches that 
Christ had no real material body and human 
nature, but only an ap{)arent body, a phantasm of 
humanity (like the an^el Bapliael in To 12“*). His 
acceptance of the ordinary laws that govern our 
life, Hi.s eating, drinking, birth, and death, are so 
many illusions {5okcTv, in the sense of ‘seeming’ 
only). 

The name Somfrat (ioKiraO appears first in a letter of Serapfon 
of Antioch (191-203 [reproduced by Euseb. HB vi. 12J), in 
which he forbids the reading of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter because it is corrupted by the ‘successors of those who 
preceded Marcion, whom we call Docetes.’ It appears again in 
Clern. Alex. Strom, iii. 13 (PG viii. 1192), vii. 17 (ib. ix. 053), in 
Hippol. Philos, viii. 8 (ib. xvi. 3347), in Theodoret (t e. 458), Ep. 
82 (ib. Jxxxiii. 1264): ‘ Marcion, Valentine, Manes, and the 
other Docetes.’ But the heresy existed long before the time of 
these writers. There are traces of it in the NT, it recurs In 
the Apostolic Fathers, it became part of the Gnostic system, 
continued in various forms among Manichaeans and Mono- 
hysites, lasted into the Middle Ages, and was adopted (in part) 
y Muhammad. 


Docetism was not so much a definite system as a 
tendency. There was not one organized Docetic 
sect ; nor was the idea of a phantasmal body of 
Christ adopted for its own saKe, for the sake of 
apparent reasons of philosophy, or on the ground 
ol texts of Scripture, or other such arguments. It 
is rather tlie consequence to which other heresies 
led. It is found, moreover, in various forms, more 
or less perfect. One school had only few Docetic 
tendencies, another more; it was possible to hold 
Docetic views alxuit our Lord’s birtli or conception, 
but not about His death, and vice versa. So we 
find it in many grades, ranging from a slight 
tendency to consider Christ’s liumanity as privi¬ 
leged, more spiritual than ours, less subject to 
humiliating conditions (in which form it might 
he held by orthodox Christians), to the extreme 
school which made all His life on earth a senseless 
mystification. 

2. In the NT and the Apostolic Fathers.— 

Docetism is the first known Cliristian heresy. 
‘The blood of Christ was still fresh in Judiea,’ 
says Jerome, ‘when His body was said to be a 
phantasm ’ {adv. Lucif. 23 [PL xxiii. 186]). There 
are passages in the N'l' against those who deny 
the reality of our Lord’s body. Certain texts in 
St. Paul which insist on Christ’s birth from a 
woman, or on His having llesh (Gal 4“*, Ho 1*9®; 
cf. He 2**), are sometimes sui)posed to be directed 
against Docetes. In any case, there is undeniably 
a polemic anti-Docetic nieaning in the Epistles of 
St. John ; 1 Jn H‘* and 4^'* clearly have this sense, 
just as 2~'^ rejects the (Lioslie basis of Docetism. 
in 2 Jn ^ there is the statement that ‘many de¬ 
ceivers are gone forth into the world, even they 
(hat confess not tliat Jesus Christ cometh in the 
llesh ’ (A. Wurin, Die IrrUhrer ini ersteii Johannes- 
brief, Freilmrg, 1903, pp. 58-62). 

It may setun strange that Docetism should thus 
he the earliest of all heresies. One would have 
thought that the first and second Christian genera¬ 
tions would at any rate have had no doubt about 
our J>ord’s real manhood. The explanation is that 
Docetism did not develop by a perverse process 
from the gospel and the Cnristian system, but 
came to Christianity from without. Already, 
before the time of Christ, tlie philosophy of 
dualism (q.v.) was in [xisses.sion in Greelk and 
Jew’isli schools. The concept of the universe as 
the battle-ground between two worlds—a good 
world of spirit and a bad world of matter—bad a 
large number of adherents when the Christian 
gospel was first preached. Dualistic philosophies, 
then, combining with the Christian faith, pro¬ 
duced the long chain of heresies that we class 
together as Gno.sticism and Manicha?ism. In all 
the problem of evil (Tertullian, de PrcBscr. 7 : 
‘unde malum et quare’) is explained by dualism ; 
and it must be remembered that dualism is not so 
much a Christian heresy as a totally un-Christian, 
pre-Christian, philosopny. Certainly in some of 
the extreme Gnostic schools there is hardly any 
Christianity at all. Docetism is a corollary of 
Gnostic dualism. All these combinations of the 
old Persian philosophy with the new religion took 
from the gospel at least the name of Jesus Christ 
as the leading champion of the good world of spirit, 
if not a final emanation from God its creator and 
protector. It followed, then, that He could not be 
rlirn.self polluted by matter. He had come down 
to redeem men’s souls by freeing them from matter ; 
He Himself must be pure spirit. The body is bad, 
made by the powers of darkness and evil; there¬ 
fore the Saviour could have no body. So all the 
passages of the Gospels that refer to His flesh, or to 
His dependence on matter in birth, eating, death, 
must be understood as describing mere appear¬ 
ances. It was necessary that He should seem to 
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have a material body, but this was only what 
seemed to be. 


Docetism in the first period is always the corol¬ 
lary of some Gnostic system. F. Chr. Baur [Die 
christliche Gnosis^ p. 258) held that all Gnostics 
were Docetes. This is not correct. There were 
Gnostic schools, as that of Basilides, which solved 
the problem in another way, denying any essential 
union between Christ, the spiritual Saviour-.^^on, 
and the man Jesus—thus foreshadowing Nestorian- 
ism. But more or less advanced Docetic ideas 
accompany most Gnostic systems; although we 
cannot say that all Gnostics were Docetes, we may 
safely say that all early Docetes were Gnostics. 
Docetism was always a consequence of that repre¬ 
sentation of matter as evil which is the common 
element of Gnostic schools. It was a feature of 
Gnosticism specially hateful to the early Fathers, 
because it made of the Gospel story—all the Life 
that is to be our example (Jn 13^®)—a vain pre¬ 
tence. ‘Spare the one nope of the whole world,’ 
Tertullian to Marcion (de came Christie 5 
[P L ii. 760]). Although this theory was not a 
separate heresy, Imt rather a consequence of the 
larger issue about dualism, it could be refuted 
separately. Apart from the general question 
whether matter be an emanation from the evil 
principle, it was possible to defend the real human¬ 
ity and so the material body of Christ; it was 
possible to show to any one wlio accepted the 
story of His life in the (J-ospels that He was a real 
man, subject to the normal conditions of human 
life. Many Fathers accordingly discuss this ques¬ 
tion separately, and refute those who deny it, 
without dealing with the reason of their denial. 
So they have left us the concept of Docetism as a 
special heresy, and of Docetes as a particular class 
of persons. 

The Epistle, of Barnabas^ v. 12 (‘God says that 
the stroke of his flesh is from them [at. the »fewsl’), 
is sometimes suf)p()sed to contain a Docetic idea 
(‘naiver Doketismus ’ [Harnack, Dogmengesch. i. 
215J), but unjustly. The text goes on to declare 
the reality of the Passion and Crucifixion ; the 
words quoted mean only that this was the fuHil- 
nient oi j)rophecy (Funk, Patres apost,, Tubingen, 
19<H, i. 53, n. 12). Ignatius of Antioch^ in the 
(ireek version of his Letters, rei)eatedly and vehe¬ 
mently denounces those who say that Christ 
‘suffered apparently’ (rd Sokcip TreTrovOtvai [Trail. 
lOJ), and insists on the reality of His flesh {E/di. 
7, 18; Trail. 9-10). All the iirst part of Smyrn. 
(1-6) is devoted to anti-Docetic polemic.* Poly¬ 
carp quotes 1 Jn 4“*-, adding that whoever does 
not confess the witness of the Cross is of the devil, 
and whoever denies the Resurrection and the Judg¬ 
ment is the first-born of Satan. He describe.s these 
ideas as ‘ the folly of many people’ {Phil. vii. 1-2). 
This is generally believea to ^ directed against 
Marcion and his followers. Irena?.us tells the story 
of Polycarp meeting Marcion and calling him the 
first-born of Satan (Jlcer. ill. iii. 4). Justin Martyr 
counts Marcionites among the other Gnostics who 
‘ in no way worship Jesus, but only confe.s8 Him 
in words* {Dial. 35 [PG vi. 551]), and insists on 
Christ’s real human nature {ih. 43 [568]). 

3 . Docetism in apocryphal scriptures.—There 
are traces of Docetism in several apocryphal books 
that circulated for a time among early Christians. 
We have seen that Serapion 01 Antioch forbade 
the reading of the Gospel of Peter because it had 
been corrupted by Docetes. The fragment lately 
discovered (in 1887 at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, 
published by U. Bouriant in 1892) confirms his 
judgment, verse 10 says (of Christ on the cross) : 
‘ But he remained dumb, as one who feels no pain 
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(Harnack, ‘ Evang. u. Apokal. des Petrus,’ TV ix. 2 
[1893], p. 9). 

Except those of Paul, all tlie ap(Hu*yplial Acts of 
Apostles contain more or less Docetic ideas, often 
together with a certain amount of Encratism (a 
similar corollary of hatred of matter), d’he Arts 
of John (early 2nd cent.; cf. Eiiseb. 11E iii. 25) 
exhibits the most pronounced form. At the Last 
Supper, St. John, leaning on Christ’s breast, found 
it non-resisting (89 [Hennecke, HT Apokryphen, 
Tubingen, 1904, p. 451]); at the entombment, the 
body of Christ was at one moment apparently 
solid, at another it was ‘immaterial and incor¬ 
poreal and like nothing’ (93 [i6. 452]). The Cruci¬ 
fixion was only an anpearaiice; at the same 
moment Christ appearea to John on the Mount of 
Olives and e>^)lained this (97 [ib. 454]). The Acts 
of Peter (cf. Euseb. iii. 2) has the statement, char¬ 
acteristic of one school of Docetism, that God sent 
His Son ‘ through the Virgin Mary’ (7 [Hennecke, 
399]). The mat 'Tial Passion was an appearance: 
‘ What appears is <;uite difl’erent from this suH'ering, 
as it was from the passion of Christ’ (37 [i6. 421]). 
4’lie Arts of Andrew is strongly Enciatite; its 
DocetiMii ai)pear8 in § 6 (Hennecke, 466), where 
man is .‘^aid to be ‘immaterial, holy, light,’ etc. 
In the Arts (f Thomas, Docetism is less evident, 
but the iisual Gnostit; antithesis between matter 
and spirit is supposed throughout; Christ is spirit 
(Hennecke, 480-544). Only the Acts of Paul {ib. 
3Gt)-3S3) seems free from any trace of this heresy. 

In many cases the Docetism of these apocryphal 
scriptures is latent rather than manifest, or it 
shows itself only in one or two sentenc(^s. For 
the rest they s})eak of our Lord in much the same 
tone as the Canonical books. This explains how 
they could be read in orthodox circles often without 
suspicion. On the other hand, they were rejected 
by authority (ci. Euseb. iii. 25) because of their 
heretical tendency, shown chiefly in the form of 
Docetism. 

4 . The Gnostic Docetes.—The apqcrjq)bal scrip¬ 
tures quoted were composed in Gnostic circles ; the 
quotations have anticipated part of what follows. 
With regard to Docetism the Gnostic schools fall 
into three classes : (1) those which were not Docetic 
at all, butdistinguished Christ the spiritual Saviour 
from the normal man Jesus ; (2) the milder Docetes, 
who admitted a body of Christ, though it was a 
spiritualized one {<ru)ixa xj/ux^sdr or TrvevyaTiKdp), and 
only j)as.se<l through His mother, was not formed 
of lier; (3) the extreme Doi^etes, who denied all 
reality to the body of Christ; He was born in no 
sense at all, and all His human life was a mere 
phantasm (Harnack, i. 285). 

(1) Basilides {q.v.) (in Alexandria at the time of 
Hadrian, A.D. 117-138 [Euseb. iv. 7]) was not a 
Docete, but solved the Gnostic problem in the 
other way, by distinguishing the man Jesus froni 
the Spirit, the povs, who entered into Him at His 
baptism. Irenoeus says that Basilides’ account of 
the Crucifixion was that Simon of Cyrene was 
crucified by mistake, ‘and Jesus Himself took the 
form of Simon, and stood by and laughed at them ’ 
{Ilccr. I. xxiv. 4). If Basilides really taught thu 
[it is disputed], it shows a trace of one idea, com¬ 
mon to most Docetes, namely, the denial of the 
Crucifixion. 

(2) The milder school is represented by Valen¬ 
tinus, Apelles, Bardesanes, and Marinus. Valen¬ 
tinus {c. 120-160) taught that Jesus had a ‘ nsycliic ’ 
body which could not decay, was not subject to 
the normal laws of matter (Letter to Agathopus 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 7 [PG viii. 1161]): He 
passed through His mother as water through a 
pipe {xaddwfp vditjp did (noXypos [Iren. I. vii. 2]). He 
was an emanation from tiie thirty .iiions, the visible 
appearance of tlie pre-existent Christ produced 
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through Mary by the lowest (female) vf^on, Sophia, 
and the power of the Creator-demiurge (ib. I. xi. 
2, 3). Later Valent in ian schools developed and 
modified the founder’s ideas in various directions. 
Some, keeping the idea of the non-natural body 
of Jesus, furtJier distinguished between Him and 
Christ as two persons (ib. III. xiv. 1). Mark 
(Irena^us’ contemporary of this school) distin- 
uished two baptisms of Jesus, one the (psychic) 
aptisin of the ‘apparent Jesus’ {rod tpatvofi^vov 
'IrjaoO) by John for the forgiveness of sins, the 
other a pneumatic baptism, to which Mk 10**^'* 
refers, in which He received Christ, or the Spirit, 
for His perfection {ih. I. xxi. 2). This represents 
exactly tlie combined milder Docetism and (as we 
should say) Nestorianism of this school. Marcion’s 
disciple Apelles so far modified his master’s teach¬ 
ing tliat he, too, must be classed among the milder 
Docetes. He admitted that Christ had a real 
body, formed from the stars and ‘ higher ’ sub¬ 
stances of the world, not really born of Mary, 
but like the body of an angel (sic) (Tert. de came 
Christi, 6 [PIj ii. 763]; adv. Marc. iii. 11 [ib. 335]). 
We hear nothing of Docetism in Bardesanes 
himself (in Syria, A.D. 154-223? [Euseb. iv. 30]). 
Ephraim Syr. in his account {Se7'm. polem. adv. 
hocr. 1 {0pp. Si/r., Rome, 1740, ii. 437-439] says 
nothing of Christological errors, nor does Epipm- 
anius [Herr. Ivi. {FG xli. 989-993]). But Marinm 
and others of Bardesanes’ school taught the milder 
form of Docetism—that Christ had a ‘ heavenly ’ 
body, was not born of a woman, and suftered only 
apparently (Adamantius, Dialog, de recta in Deu7n 
Jicte, iii. [^6^ xi. 1793]). 

(3) The chief defenders of extreme Docetism arc 
Cerdo, Satornil, and Marcion. Cerdo {KipdujVy a 
Syrian in Rome at the time of Hyginus, c. 136- 
140 [Iren. r. xxvii. 1 ; cf. III. iv. 3]) is known 
chiefly as the teaclier of Marcion. He is said to 
have denied absolutely the reality of Christ’s body 
and of all His ai)parently human actions (birth, 
death) on earth (Epiph. xli. [FG xli. 692-693]; 
Hippol. Fhilosoph. x. 19 [FG xvi. 3435-3438]). 
Irenaeus {ib.) counts him a follower of Simon 
Magus, the supposed father of all Gnostic and 
Docetic theories. Satornil (Saturninus, a Syrian 
[2nd cent.]), mentioned already by Justin {Dial. 35 
[FG vi. 552]), was a consistent dualist in all his 
system, and carried his principles to their logical 
consequence in absolute Docetism. Our Lord was 
the Saviour, opposed to the God of Israel, and 
came to separate the sparks of life and spirit in 
men from matter. Hi.s own freedom from matter 
is emphasized strongly. 

‘ He said the Saviour was unborn, incorporeal, without figure 
{sine fiffura), without real matter, apparently seeming a man; 
and he said the Qod of the Jews was one of the angels. . . . 
Christ had come to destroy the Jewish God and for the salva¬ 
tion of those who trusted Him (Christ); these are they who 
have a spark of His life ’ (Iren. i. xxiv. 2 ; cf. Hippol. Philosoph. 
vii. 28 [PG xvi. 3822J). 

The most famous of all Docetes is Marcion. He 
was a sailor from Rontus (Tert. Frcescr. 30 [FL 
ii. 48 f.]; Euseb. v. 13), who became a Christian at 
Rome at the time of Eleutherius (c. 177-190? 
[Freeser,, i6.]). Then he was attracted by Gnostic 
circles, and evolved a Gnostic system oi his own 
which obtained a considerable following. Marcion- 
ites occur among the heretics in all the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers. Irenaeus traces the line of Marcion’s 
heresy through Cerdo from Simon Magus {Hver. I. 
xxvii. 1). His Docetism, as regards the beginning 
of Christ’s life, was complete. His followers read 
a corrupt version of St. Luke {Hcer. ill. xii. 7 ; 
adv. Marc. iv. 2 [FL ii. 364]), in which all the 
account of the birth and infancy was cancelled. 
Suddenly Christ appeared as a grown man : ‘ In 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius He 
descended into the city of Galilee Capernaum 


from the heaven of the Creator, into which He 
had already descended from His own ’ {adv. Marc, 
iv. 7 [FL li. 369]); cf. Lk 3^ 4»^ {adv. Marc. i. 19 
[ib. 267]; Iren. Ilcer. I. xxvii. 2). He was in no 
sense really a man, had no real body; any con¬ 
nexion between the Divine Spirit Christ and matter 
is impossible (Tert. decarne Christie 3 [PL ii. 757])- 
Marcion accepted the idea of the sacrificial death 
of Christ. For this reason it is often said that he 
admitted a real passion and death. But there is 
reason to doubt this. It seems that, although he 
constantly spoke and wrote of the death of Christ 
as did orthodox Christians, ho understood it in a 
merely Docetic sense. Nikephoros I. of Constanti¬ 
nople (806-815) quotes a sentence from a lost work 
of Marcion : ‘ Christ seemed to sufl'er and be buried ’ 
{Antirrhctika, 21, in Pitra, Spicilegium SolesmenMy 
Paris, 1852, i. 406). Tertullian devotes adv. Marc. 
iii. 8-11 {FL ii. 331-336) to proving, against the 
heretic, that Christ did not have a ‘corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

There remains Simon Magus^ the reputed author 
of Docetism, as of all Gno.stic theories (Iren. Hcer. I. 
xxiii. 2; II. Pnef. ; III. Prmf.). His name appears 
repeatedly as the inventor of this idea ; but it is 
very doubtful how far he is not simply a type to 
whom all Gnostic developments are traced back. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to Docetes {doKiral) 
in Strom, vii. 17 {FG ix. 553); in iii. 13 {ib. viii. 
1192 f.) he alludes casually to a certain Julius 
Cassianus (Toi/Xtos Ka<r(Tiav65), who, he says, was 
the leader of the sect of Docetes and a disciple 
of Valentinus. But the passage tells us nothing 
about Julius’ Docetic ideas; the fragments that 
Clement quotes of his works {ib. iii. 13 and 14 
[FG viii. 1192-1196]) show only Encratism. Jerome 
{Com. in Gal. vi. 8 [FL xxvi. 460]) repeats that 
Cassianus was a Docete. Otherwise nothing is 
known of him. 

The Docetes, besides their principle that the 
Saviour could not be defiled by a material body, 
quoted certain texts of Scripture in favour of their 
view. Marcion made much of Mt 12^, as showing 
that Christ had no mother {adv. Marc. iv. 19 [FL 
ii. 404]). He also quoted Ro 8* {ly dpoiufian tragsds ); 
so Nikephoros (in Pitra, loc. cit.). On the other 
hand, the Fathers had no lack of texts to quote 
against Docetism. The Epistles of St. John sup¬ 
plied, of course, many such. Polycarp guotes 
1 Jn 4**’ {Fhil. vii. 1); Ignatius u.ses Lk 24^’ 
{Smyrn. iii. 2). Iren. Hcer. III. xxii. 1-3 and 
Tert. de came Christi, 15 {FL ii. 779 f.), are good 
examples of contemporary controversy against 
Gnostic Docetism. It may be noted, too, that 
the body of Christ in the Holy Eucharist is fre- 
guently used as an argument against Docetes. 
Already in the time of Ignatius, Docetes ‘ abstain 
from the Eucharist and prayer {rrpo<rcvxby prayer 
of oblation ?) because they do not confess that the 
Eucharist is tlie flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
{Smyrn. vii. 1). Irenaeus {Ha:r. IV. xviii. 5, V. ii. 
2-3) and Tertullian {adv. Marc. iv. 40) use the 
Eucharist as a proof of the reality of Christ’s 
body. 

5. Docetism in the Fathcr8.--Certain Fathers 
have been accused of Docetic ideas. We have 
seen that Docetism admits of many degrees. It 
may be a question whether an otherwise orthodox 
Fatlier conceived some mild form of it with regard 
to certain incidents of Christ’s life. The Epistle 
of Bai'nabas has been accused wrongly (see above, 
3. 833*), nor does there seem to be any foundation 
or the alleged Docetism of Origen (cf. Hamack, 
i. 688). The case of Clement of Alexandria is 
more serious. Photius accuses him of this heresy 
{Biblioih. 109 [FG ciii. 384]). Yet he categorically 
rejects it {Strom, vii. 17 [FG ix. 553], iii. 17 [vili. 
1205]); he says that our Lord was really a man 
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{Pasd, iii. 1 [viii. 656]), speaks of His flesh and 
blood (cf. Strom, v. 6 [ix. 58]; Peed. ii. 2 [viii. 
409]; Quis dives salv. 37 [ix. 641]), etc. His 
alleged Docetisra consists of an idea that the body 
of Christ was not subject to natural desires, nor 
His soul to human passions, such as joy, sorrow, 
etc. {Strom, vi. 9 [ix. 292]; Peed. i. 2 [viii. 252]). 
And in his Adumbr. in Joh. i. 1 {PG ix. 735) he 
repeats, as a tradition, the story told in the Acts 
of John (see above, p. 833*^), that at the descent from 
the cross, St. John, trying to touch the body of 
Christ, found a void there (the legend is told by 
Leukios Charinos, for whom see Photius, Bibl. 114 
[PG ciii. 389]). Hilary is quite clear as to the 
reality of the body of Christ and its natural quali¬ 
ties [de Trin. x. 19 [PL x. 357]); but he calls it 
a ‘heavenly’ body (x. 18 [i6.]), and thinks that 
Christ’s soul was not naturally subject to pain 
(x. 23 [i5. 361]). This idea, not uncommon among 
the Fathers, occurs as a supposed consequence of 
the hypostatic union, and can hardly be considered 
Docetism of oven the mildest kind (Harnack, 
ii. 316 f.). 

6. The Docetes in Hippolytus. — Hippolytus 
twice describes a sect whom he calls Docetes 
{Philosoph. viii. 8-11 [PG xvi. 3347-3358] and x. 
16 [ib. 3434]). These people seem to have hardly 
anything of what is generally called Docetism ; 
their use of the name is difficult to explain. 
Hippolytus says they call themselves Docetes 
(SoxT/rdj, ib. viii. 11); he explains the name (ironi¬ 
cally) as derived from the bea7n (5o/c6s) in their 
eye (Mt 7*). Their system (‘a much-tangled and 
inconsistent heresy’ [ib. 11]) is one of the many 
forms of tortuous Gnostic philosophy about the 
origin of the universe. God is like a grain of the 
fig-tree, very small in size, infinite in power of 
development. From the seed come forth three 
emanations—branches, leaves, fruit; so from God 
three .^^ns, and all other things from them. Each 
i4^]on becomes perfect, that is. tenfold ; so we have 
30 .(Eons. They are male ana female ; they gener¬ 
ate a middle Aion, who is the Saviour. So it goes 
on. One ^;^on, a tire-god, is the Creator-demiurge. 
Souls transmigrate. In a long tangle of ^vild 
nonsense the only trace of what we call Docetism 
is the statement that our Lord (whose life was 
as in the Gospels [PG xvi. 3355]) received at His 
baptism another body, the ‘ image and seal of the 
body born of the Virgin.’ When His material 
body was crucified, His soul put on this other 
one, evidently a spiritual Docetic body. He lived 
30 years, in each year manifesting the teaching 
of a different Ailon. No wonder, then, that so 
many different heresies can appeal to His teach¬ 
ing! But only the Docetes, who are ‘from the 
middle decad and the best ogdoad, can really 
understand Him.^ 

7. Later Docetism.—The Manichceans, as a con¬ 
sequence of their dualism, took over the Docetic 
idea. Augustine represents Faustus as denying 
the birth of Christ (c. Faust, ii. I [PL xlii, 209]), 
as describing His body as not human but formed 
of celestial elements (v. 1 [219]; cf. xi. 1 [2^]), as 
denying the reality of His passion and death (xiv. 
2 [296]). Mani’s Docetism is further complicated 
by a curious distinction between the lesus impati- 
hilis. who is * living spirit,’ and the lesus patibilytt 
who is the Soul of the world (G. FlUgel, Mam, seme 
Lehre u, seine Schriften, Leipzig, 1862, pp. 35, 258, 

337 f ). 

Later developments of Manicha3i8m continued 
the Docetic idea. The Priscillianists in Spam 
were not Docetes, though they were Dualists 


1 There is so little resemblance between the ideas of HIp^ 

lytus’ Docetes and ordinary heredM^f 

treats them separately as representing different heresies 

866 - 870 ). 


(Prise. Can. 17 ; ed. G. Schcj)SM, Co7'p. Script, 
cccl. Latin, xviii. 118, Vienna, 1889). ibit the 
Cathari, A1 bigenses {([.v. ; see especially vol. i. 
p. ‘28D), and other medimval jManicl)a*an sects 
adopted Docetism as part of their system. The 
Alhigenses carried it so far that tliey taught that 
the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, St. John, as well as 
our Lord Himself, wore all angebs in the appear¬ 
ance of men (see documents in Do 1 linger, Beitrdqe, 
zur Sektenaesch. des Mittelaltcr.s, Munich, 1890, li. 
34, 58, 66f., etc.). In the year 1017 a Synod at 
Orleans condemned a number of heretics who 
denied the reality of the body of Christ (Mansi, 
xix. 377 ; Bollinger, i. 65, gives the date as 1022). 

Pope Leo l. accu.seH the Monophysitesof Docetism 
{Ep. XXvi. [PL liv. 745] etc.). There is something 
of this heresy in their system and in that of their 
predecessor Apollinaris, inasmuch as they taught 
that the body of Christ, ab-sorbed in the Divinity, 
lost the natural qualitie.s of human flesh. Julian 
of Halicarnassus (f c. 518) and his followers, the 
Aphthartodokefai, held this view as their distin¬ 
guishing theory (cf. Liberatus, Breviarium, 19 [PL 
Ixviii. 1033 f.]). Muhammad adopted a Docetic 
view of the Crucifixion {Qur'an, hi. 45, tr. E. H. 
Palmer, SBE vi. [1900] 53 and n. 3). Some Ana¬ 
baptists were Docetes (see Anabaptism, vol. i. 

E . 410). Ltistly, various modern revivals of old 
eresies—theosophy and such like—have adopted 
Docetic ideas. Mrs. Eddy introduced a kind of 
Docetism as part of her ‘Christian Science.’ Her 
literary adviser, Kev. J. H. Wiggin, recognized her 
system as * an ignorant revival ’ of Gnostic and 
Docetic theories (G. Milmine, Life of M. B. G. 
Eddy, London, 1909, p. 337). 

LiTKiiATURB.—For Gnostic Docetism the chief sources are 
Irenaeus, adv. liver. {PG vii. 437-1224); TertuUian, adv. 
Marcion. {PL ii. 243-624), and de came Christi {ib. 762-792); 
Hippolytus, Philosophurnena (PG xvi. 3347-.3368, 3434); Clem. 
Alex. Strom. {PG viii. 685-lx. 602), and Pcedagog. (PG viii. 249- 
682). For Manichwan Docetism: Augustine’s works aicfainsi 
the Manichaians, esp. c. Faxist. {PL xlii. 207-618); A. Hilgen. 
feld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthums, Leipzig, 1884; A. 
Harnack, Lehrbuck der Doginmgesch., new ed., 3 vols., 
Tiibingen, 1909-10 [Eng;, tr. of 3rd ed., 7 vols., London, 1894-9]; 
F. Chr. Baur, Die christliche Gnosis, Tubingen, 1836 ; Hilgers, 
Krit. Darstellung der Hdresie, Bonn, 1837; L. J. Tixeront, 
Uist. des dogmes, Paris, 1909, i. 196-207; G. Salmon, art. in 
UCB-, J. Arendzen, art. in Cath. Ejicycfopcedia; G. R. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 1906. 

Adrian Fokte.scue. 

DOCETISM (Buddhist).—I. Origin and nature. 
—Speaking generally, the Buddhist religion has a 
strong tendency towards docetic ideas as to the 
personality of its founder. The strictly orthodox 
Theravadins adhered to the practical moral teach¬ 
ing of the Master, and limited themselves to pious 
obedience to the rules and traditions of the com¬ 
munity. This is the reason why they, and they 
alone, resisted strongly the docetic tendency of the 
heterodox Mahasahghikas. On the other hand, 
the latter, not content with the mere formulae of 
the doctrine, tried in various ways to amplify the 
teachings of the Buddha and to pursue tliem to 
their respective consequences. The more they 
deified the Master and developed the idealistic 
sides of his doctrines, the less they came to think 
of his historical personality. They were more 
broad-minded, so to speak, and were not afraid to 
fly above the clouds of mythical fancies or of meta¬ 
physical speculations. Un this account the men of 
this tendency called themselves the Mahftyanists, 
in contrast to the orUiodox HlnayAnists (see artt. 
MahayAna, HINAYANA), though the origin and 
date of the former are still involved in obscurity. 
In this way we may fairly say that the Mahft- 
y&nists were more or less docetists, as their mythic 
fancy or idealistic speculation laid less stress on 
the historical Buddha. 

Though a sharp demarcation can hardly be drawn between 
these two forms of Buddhism (the MahUsanghikas, for example. 
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stand midway between them), one of the characteristic differ- 
ences is that the llinayinists believe in a sin^'le Buddha, wherear 
many Buddhas are reco^jiized by the Mahayanists. The formei 
believe in Gautama or Sak 3 'ftinuni ay the sole Tathftgata who ii 
to be adore«l in this world-period, while the latter see in him 
one of the Buddhas residing' in various Buddha-lands and in¬ 
fluencing believers. The Kkottara-dgama,^ the Mahasahghika 
countenmrt of the Pali Ad'Wtfnra, tells of Maudgalyayana's 
visit to the land of the Buddha Sikhi. This belief i.s e.xtended 
to the ten directions, in each of which there is a Buddha-land, 
where a Budciha or many Buddhas reside in the state of bliss 
and attract their respective believers. It was inevitable, when 
faith was in this way extended to mythical Buddhas, that the 
concenlration of belief in the actual Buddha should become 
more didimilt or less necessary, and that the historical nerson- 
ality of the present Buddha should become more and more 
ephemeral and rarefied. This mythologizing and mystifying 
prcK^ess of Buddhological speculations went on parallel or con¬ 
jointly with the metaphysical identification of all the Buddhas 
in their essential reality. A Buddha appeared once in this 
world-period, and his historicity is established ; but the import¬ 
ance and significance of his personality do not lie in his actual 
life, hut in his connexion with the universal Buddhahood, the 
so-called Dhannakdi/a (see below). 

Thus, docetisMi, or, to .sj^eak more <^eneral]y, the 
docetic tendency in Buddhism, made its pro<^ress in 
two ways : one the way of my (Ideal fancies about 
tlie Buddha’s supcrliuman qualities, and the other 
tliatof mctaidiysical speculations on his personality 
as a 'ratliat(ata and on its relations with the truth 
{fihnrma) which he revealed. So long and so far 
as the faith of Buddhists in the Ma.ster amounted 
to the reverence paid towards a sage who, having 
practised ail the three branches of the Buddhist 
training, attained Buddhahood and led his followers 
in the same way, the Buddha remained a Tatha- 
gata who, starting from the position of a human 
being, attained to his superhuman (Pali inanus- 
suttara.) state.* Whatever his merits and powers, 
his earthly life was believed to liave been as real 
as that of any other human being. Ibit, as soon 
as the pious thoughts of believers began to place 
him side by side with a mythical Chakravartin or 
to make him far superior to the highest deity 
Brahma, whether in his lifetime or after his death, 
bis personality became more mythical and less 
human. Progress along this line is seen in the 
myth of his pre-existence in the Tusitd heaven 
and also in various Jdiakas and Niddnas (such as 
that of the king Sudassana); and the tendenej’ 
reached its acme in the mythologizing biographies, 
like that of the Mahdvastu or Lalxtavistara. Of 
course, these mythologizers did not all go so far as 
to deny the reality of the Buddha’s eartlily life, yet 
their ideas verged on docetism and had a close 
kinsliip with the decidedly docetic theories, or at 
least supplied the materials to docetists. 

Though the development of the.se ideas and their mutual 
relations cannot now be traced bistorit:ally, it seems nearly 
certain that the mythologizing began soon after the Master’s 
death, and found many adherents outside of the pale of the 
strictly orlho<lox teachers. The resistance of the orthodox 
Therav.idins to this stream of thought is clearly seen in the 
Theses (Kathdvatthu), composed in the reign of A^oka.* The 
materials and composition of the Mahdvastu, above referred to, 
may be earlier than, or contemporary with, this orthodox de¬ 
fence of the historicity of the Buddlia’s life. 

A more powerful impetus to docetic tendencies 
was supplied by the philosophical speculations con¬ 
tained even in Buddha’s own teacliing. The five 
skandhas^ under which he cla.ssified the constituents 
of our bodily and mental life, bad been declared to 
possess no final reality. He also emphasized the 
illusiveness of the six senses and of the desires 
arising from them.^ In short, the Buddhist ideal 
of an Arhat or of a Buddha consisted in transcend- 

1 Preserved in a Chine.se tr. (Nanj'io, Catal, Oxf. 1883, no. 643). 

2 The present writer cannot agree with Kern {Manual, Strass- 
burg, 1896, p. 64) in explaining Afigutiara, iv. 30, in a docetic 
sense. There the expression ‘ not man ’ is to be understood in 
the sense ‘ not a common man,’ i.e. that he is in the world but 
undeflled bv the world, as is said in A fig. Iv. 36; Saih. 22, 94, 
etc. On this point other passages might be adduced. 

* Kathdvntthu, xviii. 1. 

4 See Saihyutta, xxii., xxv.; Uddna, i. 10, viil. 1 ; Digha,!!; 
Kevaddha Sutta (tr. Warren, Buddhism in Tramlatums, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1896, pp. 308’31S), etc. 


ing the passions and turbulence of physical life, 
and in finally overcoming life and death. Though 
the Buddha was not a nihilist, it was not without 
reason that his doctrines were charged with being 
‘ a nihilistic wisdom ’ (sunMadra-Iiatd pailnd). 
Vacuity {suilnata) was one of nis most important 
tenets, and, though this final vacuity could be 
attained only after the cessation of the bodily life, 
the aim of a Buddhist sage was to realize this ideal, 
among others, even in this life. Thus arose the 
que.stioii whether tlie Tathagata existed or not 
after his death. Though this question was not 
answered in the negative (or in tlie affirmative), 
and though it did not raise the question of the 
reality of the Master’s earthly life, the solution 
turned inevitably in the direction of docetism, 
when the transient life on earth was contrasted 
with the profound abyss of the vacuity beyond. 
The vacuity of the phenomenal world was still 
nore einiihasized in the later ‘non-mark ’ (alak^ana) 
philosophy of the Maliilyana school, and it became 
decidedly docetic theory, as applied to the per¬ 
sonality of Buddha. 

Another direction taken by Buddhist philosophy 
lad its origin in the emphasis laid on the reality of 
he truths {dharma) revealed by the Buddha. His 
personality and his personal life are not ignored, 
Jilt he is the Master and the Tathagata, because 
le taught men truths according to reality {ynt/id- 
bhiitam, tathatdya). These truths are set forth, 
first of all, apparently in his sermons and doctrines 
dharma), but they are universal in their nature as 
.ruths {dhamnata), and the capacity or dignity of 
a Buddha is due to the realization of them. So it 
s said that all the Buddhas have attained their 
Buddhahood by respecting these truths and living 
according to them.* Moreover, they are stable 
dhamnm-tUhita) and fixed {dhamma-niyamatd),^ 
kvhether the Tathftgata arises or not in this worhl. 
Buddlia’s own utterance that he who sees the 
dhainma sees him, and xnce versa* brings out 
:learly the identification of his personality w'ith 
he truths, and this may further be noted as im¬ 
plying a distinction between his transitory life 
find his life as the Tatliftgata according to truth. 
Here we have the clue to, and the source of, the 
dea of the dharmakdya, i.e. the Buddha’s per- 
lonality identified with dharma and opposed to his 
physical life. Though the followers or this school, 
.sometimes called the Dharmalaksana, do not deny 
he reality of a corporeal existence of the Tathftgata, 
hey are always inclined to emphasize the meta¬ 
physical or transcendental side of the Buddha’s 
personality, and to regard his earthly life as a more 
nanifestation or a condescension for the sake of 
!ommon mortals. The tendency is manifested in 
Jie Lalitavistara* and is represented chiefly by the 
Suvarnavrabhd and the Saddharmapundarlka. 
Those who developed from this thought a system¬ 
atic Trinitarian tneory were A6vagho^a {q.v.) and 
Vasubandhu {q.v.), whose followers in tliis re¬ 
spect are the majority of Buddhists in the Far 
East. 

2, The Mahfisahghikas. —While the orthodox 
Theravftdins adhered strictly to the realistic view 
of the person of their Master, the heterodox pro¬ 
gressionists, or Mahasahghikas, boldly proceeded 
to idealize the Tathftgata. This tendency had long 
been fostered, as we nave seen, and the materials 
for it were ready to hand in the belief in the 
Buddha’s pre-existences both in this world and in 
he Tusitd heaven. The results of the idealization, 

1 Saih. 6. 1. 1; A fig. iv. 21. 

2 Sec Afig. iii. 134 (Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. xlv, 
/here the translation does not bri^ out the full sense of the 
irord dhamma), and Saih. 12. 20. Tne same idea is expressed 
n the SaddharmapuxLdarVca, ch. ii. vv. 100-103 (vr. 99-102 in 
Kern's tr. SBB, vol. xxl. p. 68). 

* Itiv. 92. 4 ed. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, pp. 436-437. 
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according to the authority of Vasiimitra,^ mani¬ 
fested themselves clearly in the schism of the 
schools, the orthodox and the heterodox. The 
idealizing process led to the identifying of the 
actual Buddha, in the essence of his })ersonality, 
with all the Buddhas of the past, and thus to 
the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought and taught that all tlie Buddhas were 
beyond worldly fetters {lokottara) and freed from 
all human passions. Tliis is not very heterodox, 
but the Mahasaiighikas further argued that the 
single utterances of every Tathfi.gata implied the 
revelation of all truths at once. The physical body 
{rupakdya) of a Tathagata, they taught, has no 
limit in space, his virtues and powers are infinite, 
and his life has an immeasurable duration. How 
they thought of the infinity of the physical body is 
unknown, but probably they identified his per¬ 
sonality with the cosmos {dharmadlmtu) itself, as 
was done by the later Mahayanists and Tantrists 
(see below). Further, they taught that the Buddha 
neither sleeps nor dreams. He is all the time in 
the state of complete union with all truths, in a 
deep contemplation, yoga (here we have a trace of 
the Adibuddha [g.w.] or Dhyanibuddha), and there¬ 
fore what he preaches is expressed by no notions or 
names. He is omniscient, comprehending all things 
at once, in the thought of one single moment, 
because in his mind is always present the mystic 
store of the prajHd wisdom. In his thought are 
constantly present at the same time the wisdom of 
extinction (k^ina'prajhd^ i.e. the consciousness that 
all pains are extinguished) and the wisdom of non- 
growth {anutpdda-prajnd^ i.e. in which is assured 
extinction in the future for ever). In these theses 
we see an idealizing identification of the Buddha’s 
person with a universal Buddhahood, despite times 
and circumstances, the essential quality of a Buddha 
being his identification with the universe. 

Quite naturally from those fundamental ideas is 
deduced the illusiveness of the corporeal life of a 
Buddha or of a Bodhisattva, i.t. of one who is pre¬ 
paring for Buddhahood. *A11 Bodhisattvas,’ the 
Mah&sahghikas say, ‘ enter the mother’s womb, 
but they do not take up (the successive stages of 
embryonic development) kalalama^ arbuduy peH, 
and ghana in their own bodies.’ They would bo 
born in the various forms of transmigration, as 
brutes or as human beings, as told in Jdtakas ; 
but this happens not by necessity, but owing to 
their own decision and for the purposes of accumu¬ 
lating merit and of leading other beings to salva¬ 
tion. Their bodies are furnished with sense organs, 
wliich seem to be sometimes attached, sometimes 
unattached, to outward objects, and appear to be 
nourished by the bodies. Nevertheless, the Bodhi¬ 
sattvas do not see forms and colours by eyes, or 
hear sounds by ears, or smell by noses, or taste by 
tongues, nor have their bodies any real sense of 
touch; but their minds receive all impressions at 
once and thoroughly (this state is called the^awa- 
kr^ana [?]). What they utter in speech or act by 
body is done for the sake of others, in order to 
enlighten them. Therefore, when all is done that 
is to be done {krta-karanxyaS. thty shut themselves 
out from all outward impressions and objects. In 
short, they are supra-men, and their physical lives 
are mere appearance, in contrast with their eter¬ 
nally serene essence. 

Thus we see that the Mahasahghikas were 
thorough docetists, whose ideas seem to have 
proceeded parallel or conjointly with the mytho- 
fc^izing of the Buddha’s life, as we see it in the 
Mahdvastu or the Lalitamstara.^ 

I Sea Wassllieflf, Buddhtsmus, pp. 268-262. The following 
statements as regards a Buddha ana Bodhisattvas are founded 

on this authority. , _ . w- - 

a See JfaAdrostu, ed. S6nart, Paris, 1890, and his Eisax sur 
la Ugende de Buddha^ Paris, 1882. The present Sanskrit 


3 . The Prajna school.—Though the name prajnd 
nieant originally intellectual training in general, 
it became gradually restricted to the exercise 
of contemplation transcending all disemrsive and 
rational knowledge. The content of this kind 
of meditation amounts to transcending self and 
all actual aspects of things, and ascending to the 
highest region of mystic union {gogfi). In tlie 
Buddha’s teaching we rej)eatedly Hud admonitions 
to this exercise, and it is said that his profound 
doctrine consisted in the teaching of vacuity 
{suniiata^ Skr. hlni/atd).^ Among his disciples 
Subhuti is praised by the Master as the foremost 
of those who practised tliis method of contempla¬ 
tion among forest trees, as the man of meditation 
abandoning every thought of visible forrns.^ It is 
he to whom are ascribed the occasions of the con¬ 
versations on the subjcM-t, and the various texts 
known as the Prajfid-pdrainitd are handed down 
to us hearing his name. Though the longest of 
the texts is said to contain 100,000 Hokas, the gist 
of the whole amounts to notlung but the vacuity 
of all phenomena. All possible arguments, in¬ 
cluding a number of similes and parables, etc., are 
used to convince man of the non-reality of what 
is deemed by the common mind to be reality. 
Thus it is quite natural that the argument should 
he applied to the person of Buddha, and a most 
decided docetism is repres{;nted by this group of 
texts and its followers, whom we would now call 
the Prajha, or Alaksana, school. 

Seeing the non entity of everything phenomenal, 
and attaining to the height of mystic contempla¬ 
tion, one could realize in himself the depth of the 
prajnd wisdom.* Buddhahood is the position 
wherein this wisdom is fully enlightened and the 
highest illumination is seen face to face. Even 
when denying any reality, the Prajha school could 
not deny the reality of this state of illumination. 
Not only are a hundred thousand words and phrases 
used to describe this condition, but it is regarded 
as the most real of realities and is called the mother 
of all the Buddhas, the source from which they 
derive their enlightenment. Thus the innermost 
qualities of Buddhahood can be sought nowhere 
else than in the profound abyss of the 2 )rajrui. 
The natural coiiseouence of tips thought is that 
the earthly life of the Buddha Sakyamuni, includ¬ 
ing its incidents and his teachings, is in reality 
nothing but illusion, like all otlier phenomena of 
the visible world (loka). As the live constituents 
{skandhas) of the visible world are mere mani¬ 
festations of what is in ^itself beyond all these 
forms, so the person of Sakyamuni is a perfect 
manifestation of omniscience {sarvajna-jndna) 
which consists in the full realization of vacuity. 
All that he did and preached during his lifetime 
was only a matter of pedagogic {updya-kau^alya)^ 
intended to admonish men to the exercise of the 
method and to lead them to this ultimate truth. 
He showed himself to have accumulated all [los- 
sible merits of the six Pftramitas and to have 
accomplished his attainments in behaviour {^ila)y 
contemplation {samddhi)^ wisdom (prajiid)y de¬ 
liverance (vimukti)y and the realization of the 
knowledge leading to it {vhnukti-jiidna-dar^ana); 
but all these were done not for himself, but for the 
text Is said to belong to the MahasaAghika school, but, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese version (Nanjio, no. 680), it used to be 
revered by the other schools also. We can trace the develop¬ 
ment of the legends and materials from the F^li Vmapa (with 
which the ManiSA^saka and the Dharmagupta traditions stand 
nearly on the same level) to the Sarvastivida Vinapa (Nanjio, 
no. 1121) and then to the present text. The accumulation of 
biographical materials with addition of niddnas and avad&naSy 
and the adoration of the life incidents through mvthologizing, 
can be exhibited by bringing these texts together in a series. 

1 See above, p. 836. 3 a fig. i. 14. 2; Uddna, 6. 7. 

8 The following statements are founded mostly on the Afia- 
idhasrikd, esp. pp. 58, 135 f., 256-276, 30C-S08, 612 f. (ed. Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1888). 
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Bake of common men, in order to admonish (anumo 
dana) them to similar attainments. 

The final extinction {parinirvdiia) of his physical 
body was, of course, not the end of a mortal, but 
was meant to be a visible example of ultimate 
absorption into tlie depth of vacuity. This applies 
to all lluddlias, past as well as future, who ar< 
infinite in number and nothing but individualized 
manifestations of the mother Prajna. The name 
Buddha means the one who has realized the omni¬ 
science of the truth and identified himself with 
vacuity; and Tatiulgata is a title applied to him 
on account of his revelation of tins ultimate truth 
{tathatd) of vacuity. Common men see in him 
one who has attained this truth by the accoin- 
jdishments of Buddhahood (i.e. tathd-gata)^ and 
who has appeared among men to reveal it to them 
(i.e. tathd-dgata). But, just as every phenomenon 
leaves no trace (apada) either of whence it conies 
or of whither it goes, so the Tathagata in reality 
comes from nowhere {7ia dgamana) and goes to 
nowhere (nn gamana). In this respect he is like 
snace, and his person has essentially nothing other 
than tlie ultimate quality of all things, vacuity. 
The thirty-two special marks attributed to him 
are in reality ‘non-marks’ {alak^'ana)^ and ‘non¬ 
mark ’ is the characteristic of any Tathagata. He 
teaches men and leads them to deliverance ; still 
they are mere illusions, and the Tathagata con¬ 
vinces them of their own vacuity. If this para¬ 
doxical argument be followed out, the conclusion 
runs as follows : 

‘ They who saw me by form, and they who heard me by 
sound, 

They enframed in false endeavours, will not see me. 

A liuddha is to be seen from the Law (dharrnatas ); for the 
Lords have the I.AW-body (dhannakdya) ; 

And the nature of the Law cannot be understood, nor can 
it be made to be understood.’! 

4. Nagarjuna.—We do not know where or when 
these Prajna texts originated. But we have before 
us one of them translated into Chinese in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (Nanjio, no. 5). A tradition .says that 
the Asiasdhasrikd was lir.st pre.served in Soutliern 
India, and was then transmitted to the West and 
to the North of India.^ Whatever the authenticity 
of the tradition may be, we see in Nagariuna, 
who is believed to have lived in Southern India in 
the 2nd or 3rd cent., a conspicuous propounder of 
the doctrine. He was a great dialectician, and 
pursued the negative dialectics of the Prajna school 
till he reached a complete denial of any definite 
thought about anything, especially in his Madhya- 
(Nanjio, no. 1179). In the22nd chapter 
of this treatise he denies step by step every Quality 
thinkable of the person of the Tathagata. He has 
no physical body ; yet, apart from physical body 
(which is in reality vacuity), there is no existence. 
He has no mind ; yet, apart from mind, he is an 
inconceivable thing. Inconceivable and unthink¬ 
able as he is, he is not a non-existence. Being 
{sat) or non-being {asat) is never to be predicated 
of him, because both are illusions. He is neither 
a being nor a non-being, neither a non-being nor 
a non-nonbeing. In short, he has no substance 
{dtina-bhdva)y just as every other being, both in 
his lifetime and after his death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be 
denied, and thorough negations of relativities 
could lead to the deep insight into it in which is 
realized the contemplation oi prajnd. 

Thoroughgoing docetist as Nagariuna was, he 
did not deny the historicity of the Buddha’s life, 
and thus was compelled to distinguish between the 
empirical and the transcendental standpoints in 
his Buddhology. This distinction is pointed out 
in his commentary® on the Satasdhasrikd, the 

! Vajracchedhikd (SBE xlix. 140-141). 

3 Aitosdhasrika, pp. 224-245. > Nanjio, no. 1169. 


largest of the Prajna texts. In this work he does 
not employ negative dialectics, but endeavours to 
state tne common view, i.e, the so-called Hlna- 
yftnist standpoint, faithfully, according to its 
adherents, and then to elevate it to, or exnlain 
it away from, his own transcendental, i.e. Maha- 
yftnist, standpoint. Thus he admits therein the 
actuality of tiie occurrences and teachings in the 
Buddha^s lifetime. In this respect his treati.se is 
a kind of encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and 
doctrines, and the author reproduces faithfully 
the anti-docetic arguments, a.s round in the Kathd'' 
vatthu (or elsewhere), enumerating the incidents 
of the Buddha’s life and their re.si)ective scenes. 
But Nagflrjnna’s arguments run finally to the con¬ 
clusion that all these earthly incidents belonged 
to the phenomena of the Buadlia’s physical body 
[jdtakdya, i.e. ‘born in flesh’), in contrast witn 
:iis real substance [dharmakdya^ also called dtma- 
bhdvakdya and prajndkdya). The former view is 
admitted from the standpoint of the earthly prin¬ 
ciple {loka-artha)f and the latter is the only true 
view according to the first principle (parama- 
artha) of PrajiBl. The thirty-two marks, etc., 
may be attributed to a Buddha only from the 
ormer point of view, and the final truth should 
imount to non-marks {alahfana). If the dharrna- 
kdya should be stated positively, it fills up the 
nlinite space in all directions, being furnished 
vith all possible and imaginable qualities and 
dignities. Its activities have no limit; it preaches 
ceaselessly, and leads all beings to enlightenment 
with every means and method beyond our imagina- 
tion.s. The jdtakdya may l>e of any number and 
>f anj* kind, the Buddha Sakyarauni being one of 
them, and the most conspicuous to every eye in 
this world-period. Yet he was a mere manifesta¬ 
tion of the true body, adapted to the needs of 
ommon men, who could be educated only by a 
ihenomenal manifestation and by verbal teachings 
)f the Tathagata, appearing in a physical body 
ike themselves. Tlie sunlight pervades every¬ 
where in space, but it can be seen by physical 
eyes only wnen reflected from a material body. 

Thus Nagarjuna does not wholly reject the 
ixistence 01 an historical Buddha, out this is a 
loncession made to the common view, just as the 
ihysical life of a Tathagata is a condescen.sion for 
he sake of ordinary men. Yet it is undeniable 
hat Nagariuna’s speculations proceeded from 
’aith in ^akyamunrs personality as a Buddha; 
lienee he recognizes a distinct personality in 
Bakyamuni, as one of the innumerable Budahas, 
and his descriptions of the Buddha’s life and 
mpacities are on the same lines as in the other 
forms of Buddhism. In short, Nagarjuna’s docet- 
sm was a necessary consequence of his philosophi- 
:al standpoint; hut his Bucidhoiogy is characterized 
)y a sharp distinction between the jdtakdya and 
-he dharmakdya, in emphasizing the sole reality 
>f the latter according to the fundamental prin- 
:iple of the Prajna doctrine, and in admitting the 
li.storicity of the Buddha’s life as a concession to 
he common view, and ahso as a manifestation of 
Be Buddha’s mercy and potency for the sake of 
he beings to be led. 

5. Eternal Buddhahood. —Just as in Christianity 
he dogmas of homoousia and the Trinity stood 
n opposition to Docetism, so we see, in Buddhist 
listory, similar aspects of the Buddhologicol specu¬ 
lations opposed to pronounced docetism. But most 
Buddhist thinkers nad hardly reached a clear under¬ 
stand ing of the demarcation between docetism and 
anti-docetism, and even among those Mahftyftnists 
who, upon the whole, occupied an anti-docetic 
jtandpoint very few combated docetio tendencies 
so decidedly as the earlier Theravadins. The 
trutlis [dharTtui) revealed by the Buddha con- 
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tinned to hold the first place, and hia person, 
Tathagata, the second. 

In tliis way a derivation of the personal Bnddha 
from the original universality of the Truth or 
Buddhahood constantly taxed their ingenuity. 
Many thinkers tried to solve the problems in a 
way very similar to the Christian theories of the 
Logos and kenosiSy but with this difi'erence, that 
their ideas constantly verged on a docetic tendency 
in emphasizing the Buddhahood a priori^ thus 
sacrificing more or less the actuality of the 
Buddha’s life. Some of them laid special stress 
upon the eight (or four) important incidents in his 
life as the ‘ signs ’ {lakqana) of his Buddhahood; 
yet those signs were merged in the all-absorbing 
universality or monotony repeated in the career 
of each of the innumerable liuddl^as. Even the 
anti-docetic Theravadins saw in Sakyamuni one 
of the Buddhas who appeared in the past and will 
ap})ear in the future, and so his Buddhahood was 
made to consist in the realization of the one road 
{ckayana) common to all Buddhas.^ lliis capacity 
or dignity of a Buddha is expressed by means of 
the appellation Tathagata. Hence the questions 
arise whether the various Buddhas, though indi 
vidiialized in personal distinctions, are one in 
substance, and whether the true personality of the 
present Buddha should be sought beyond his 
earthly life. 

A solution of those questions was attempted in the Suvama. 
wabhd,'^ which took tho question of the duration of the 
Tatiiagata’s life (Tathdgata-dyuf-pramdxia) oh its text. In 
ortler to answer this question raised by an inquirer, the Buddha 
manifests himself in heavenly brilliancy, surrounded by the 
Tathagatos Akpobhya, Ratnaketu, AmitAbha, and l^undu- 
bhiiivara on four sides; the Questioner utters verses in praise and 
admiration of the Buddha^s infinite life. Further, it is ex¬ 
plained that his appearance in this world is with a view to the 
education of common mortals {saitvdnam paripdchdya\ in a 
way adapted to their capacities. Thus what is essential in a 
Tathdgata is not his temporary appearance (nirmita-kdya), but 
the eternal and universal life, in full possession of the Truths, 
i.e. the dhannakdya (or dharma-dhdtu), of which any particular 
Buddha partakes, and on account of which he becomes a 
Buddha.^ * All the Buddhas are identical in their substance 
{aama-variji^d) therein lies the essence (dharmatd) of the 
Buddhas. The Revered One is not a maker, nor the Tathigata 
a born one.’ Thus the universal predominates over the 
particular, and a docetic tendency is manifest in this idealistic | 
speculation in connexion with the mythologizing processes. 

Another book, the * Lotus of the True Law' (Saddharma- 
pu^darika),^ tries to answer the same question on similar lines, 
and on a grander scale, but in a less docetic fashion. We might 
call this book ‘ the Johannine Gospel of Buddhism,’ and the 
quintessence of the whole argument consists in identifying the 
actual Buddha with the Bujidha who had no beginning. His 
appearance in this world as Sakyamuni was ‘ for the sole object, 
the sole aim, ... of exhibiting to all beings the sight of the 
Buddha; ... of opening the eyes to the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge.’* For this purpose, for the sake of all beings, the 
Buddha adopted the expedient {updya-kauialyd) of being born 
among the 6akyas, and manifested himself to have attained 
Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree, near Gaya, and to have 
entered into nirviija. But in reality he has neither beginning 
nor end. He existed from eternity, and is to live for ever.7 
Thus the second chapter of the book, which explains the cause 
and purpose of the Buddha’s appearance, forms the centre of 
the introductory part; the fifteenth, which reveals the eternity 
of his essence, the centre of the middle, or main part; and the 
twentieth, the centre of the concluding part, shows the effi¬ 
ciency of the Buddha’s teaching and authority for ever in the 
future. In other words, we have in the first place the actual 
appearance of the Buddha among men, as thoir father and the 
Lord of the world ;* then Is revealed the original {agra) essence 
of the Tath&gata, existing and acting from eternity {chiram ); 
in the conclusion we have the assurance of the endurance of his 
personal influence as well as the mission of the Paraclete, so to 
speak, who is to appear In the latter days of the world. In 
these statements, however mythical and fantastic they may be 
in many passages, the text never loses sight of the Buddha’s 

1 Dlghdy 14 ; Mahdniddna and Saihyutta, 47, 18, 47. 

2 ed. Sarad Chandra, fasc. i., Calcutta, 1898. 

* Suvartsaprabhdy pp. 6-8. 

4 This translation of tho word vanxa is given on the authority 
of the two Chinese translators. 

» ed. Kern-Nanjio, St Petersburg, 190S-1911. Kern’s tr. is in 
SBE, vol. xxi. 

«'Tr. p. 40. 7 See tr. pp. xxv, 64-67, 292-297, 807-310. 

8 Especially in this part, chapters ii.-vii., we can trace many 
passages to the P&li Sikdyas of the Therav&dins. 
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personality.! At all events, we have in this book a Buddhist 
parallel to the Christian doctrines of the Logos and kenosis, if it 
docs not wholly agree with them. Without going into the philo¬ 
sophical ideas underlying these Buddhologioul speculations, we 
can easily see how, according as the empliasis is laid on one or 
other of these two aspects of the Buddhahood,—the eternal and 
the temporary,—one who derives his ideas from this book may be 
led to an anti-docetic or a docetic view' of the Buddha. 

After a profound and elaborate system of 
Buddhist scholasticism, known as tlie T’ien-t’ai 
s(diool, was organized by Cb’-i(531-597), the 
disnutes were revived, both among his followers 
and among his opponents, as to which of the above 
two aspects was to be emphasized. The original 
(Chinese J9en) and fundamental Buddhahood is the 
real es.sence, untouched by changes; and the 
Buddha, when viewed from his own sub.stance, is 
nothing but his eternal person (the T’ien-t’ai 
school does not see in this a mere ‘ thatness,’ 
tathitdy as did Nagarjuna, but constant activities 
for the good of all beings). On the other hand, 
the derivative (Cliineso t/if, which means ‘trace’) 
Buddhaliood is the trace left by the real Bnddha 
among men, ifi order to educate them. Though 
(Jli’-i himself emphasized the inseparable unity of 
the two aspects, the disputes never ceased about 
the rlitterenco between the two, and as to the 
superiority of one over the other. Those who 
einpliasized the original as superior to, or more 
real than, the other took refuge, more or less, in 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy, and thus inclined towards 
docetisrn. The difi’erence of opinion continues to 
this day in Japan. Among the followers of 
JSTcliiren, the most ardent expounder of the 
orthodox T’ien-t’ai, the problem is shifted, and 
concerns the importance to be attached to either 
the Truth [Dharina) revealed by, or the person of, 
tlie Buddha, but the question remains substantially 
the same as before. 

6 . The Trinitarians.—The contrast between the 
eternal and the temporary aspects of the Buddha’s 
ju'Fson led to the assumption of a third aspect, 
which, after the fashion of Gnosticism, was to be 
the revelation of the Buddha to himself and to the 
superhuman beings, the Bodhisattvas. We see in 
Asvagho^a (y.v.)> Buddhist Origen, the lirst 
systematization of the Trinitarian tlieory.* The 
ultimate principle of his philosophy is the identity 
of Mind (cAi^^rt), which is ‘ thatness’ or essence, in 
the person of the Buddha and in common men. 
This ‘ thatness ’ [tathatd) is the dharmakaya of 
the Buddha, or the tathdaata-garbha^ i.e. the 
womb and source from which every being derives 
its existence and activities. The Buddha does not 
remain in tranquillity in the womb, but manifests 
himself in the various conditions of bliss, according 
to the respective merits and enlightenment of the 
superhuman beings. These manifestations make 
up the bliss-body {savihhogakdya). Further, he 
adapts himself to the individuation-consciousness 
of common mortals, and appears in this world in 
condescension or incarnation, i.t. the nirmdna- 
kdya. Men see in it a body composed of gross 
matter which, though in itself not difi’erent from 
mind, is considered by them to be something out¬ 
ward, and thus what they look upon as the Buddha 
is only something like shaclow or reflexion. 
A^vagho^a’s theory of the Trinity is, in tliis way, 
based upon an idealistic philosophy similar to the 
^ ’~a school, at the same time with a Gnostic 

S .tion of the Buddha’s manifestations to all 
of existence, and in this respect his Bud- 
(Ihology verges on a docetic view, almost abolishing 
the distinction of persons in the Trinity through 
its emphasis on the identity of the substance. 
Another representative of the Trinity theory is 
1 On this point the present writer differs from Korn’s remarks 
on p. xxvi of his translation. 

See Nanjio’s Catalogue^ Oxford, 1883, Appendix iii. no. 12. 

3 In his work ‘The Awakening of Faith ’ (Suzuki’s Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1900). 
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Vfisubandhu, together with his brother Asahga. 
His staiulpoint is essentially that of Asvagho^a, 
dillering from the latter only in nornenelature and 
subdivision. Vasabandiin is a theosophist, or a 
Gnostic, in his way of tliinking and in his descrip¬ 
tions of the various mystic attainments. Moreover, 
he almost loses sight of a dehnite incarnation, 
such as Silky am uni, and believes in innumerable 
condescension bodies (which he calls apparitions, 
nirmit(t), ap|)earing everywhere in any form, in 
the visions or the Hodhisattvas. These apparitions 
can meet and cross one another without any 
hindrance, and can assist one another in their 
educative purposes. Thus Vasubandhu, though 
an ardent believer in Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
opposes most decidedly the view that there appears 
only one Buddha in one world-period. The universe 
he sees is tilled with all possible apparitions of 
Buddlia, from gross matter, plants, and animals, 
up to the highest manifestations in the states of 
bliss.^ Mysti(!ism, Theosophy, Gnosticism, and 
Pantheism are combined in his docctic Buddhology, 
whi(*h at last amounts to nothing else than Cosmo¬ 
logy and Psychology. 

Lastly, a similar docetic Buddhology is repre¬ 
sented by a chapter entitled the ‘ Trikaya’ in the 
Suvartifiprabhd, which is found only in l-tsing’s 
translation, and is probably a later interpolation 
from the pen of a follower of Vasubandhu. This 
is apparently intended to be a further interpreta¬ 
tion of the s(‘cond chapter. Nevertheless, the 
writer makes no mention of the actual Buddha 
Sakyarnuni, but empliasis is laid on the substantial 
identity of all the Buddhas, who are considered 
to be mere apparitions of the sole essence, the 
dharinakdya. He thinks that, if one sees in the 
Buddha or Buddhas this identity of substance, as 
well as of intention and activities, according to 
truth {dharrmttathntayd], there can be no talk about 
life or death, sleep or dream, thirst or hunger in 
the Tathagata, because his own mind is, in reality, 
always tranquil in profound contemplation {yoyd). 

Thus we .see Trinitariaiiism tinally reaching a 
decided docetism, thougii it started from a stand¬ 
point ditl'eient from that of the Brajhil school. 
Asvaghosa’s psychological cosmology did not de¬ 
cidedly deny the reality of the conde.scen.sion body. 
Nevertheless, the idea of unity in the Trinity 
proceeded, in Vasubandhu and his followers, to 
that of identity {samatCt)^ verging on the negation 
of ditferences, as we have found in Nftgarjuna. 
These docetists, however, did not go to the ex¬ 
treme of the latter’s doctrine, but developed the 
Mahasahghikas* Pantheism into their own theo¬ 
sophy. This theosophy is again worked up in the 
mysticism of the Mantra system, another form of 
decided docetism, at which we shall now give a 
glance. 

7 . Mantra Buddhism.—Though we know very 
little about the origin and hi.story of Mantra 
(Jap. Shingon) Buddliism, or Buddhist Tantrism, 
it shows a most abstruse form of religion, made up 
of extremely idealistic and materialistic elements. 
Its origin is ascribed to Najjarjuna, and it has 
certainly his all-identifying idealism at its ba.sis, 
but at the same time mystic interpretations of 
the material as well as ieleal worlds, as found in 
Vasubandhu, play a great part. Numerous texts 
and formulae were produced in India and were 
widely prevalent there in the last centuries of 
Buddnist history. We see them also used by the 
Lamas to-day side by side with their Prajfia texts. 
The most important text of this mysticism, the 
Mah&vairochana-ahhisamhodhif was brought to 
China by an Indian, Subhakarasihha (f 735 ), and 
its final systematization was carried out in Japan 
by KQkai (f 835). 

1 See e«p. ch. xx. of his Vijfidtimatrd (Nanjio, no. 1216). 


The Buddha, according to this philosophy, is 
nothing but the whole universe, the dharmixdhdtn^ 
including its six elements—earth, water, fire, air, 
space, and consciousness. It is his real body, the 
dharttuikaya, and it may be divided into two 
complementary constituents, the mental and the 
material. The former is called the GarhhadhdtUy 
corresponding with the Tathdgatagarbha of 
A^vaghosjia; and the latter the VajradMtUy the 
indestructible substance. The individualized phe¬ 
nomena are, in this way, nothing but the Buddlia’s 
revelation to himself, and at tne same time the 
methods of benediction {adhi^thana) embracing all 
beings. The whole is called the Buddha Maha- 
Vairochana. The numberless manifestations of 
his body, such as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Vajra- 
panis, Padmapanis, etc., make up the whole 
pantheon of the religion, which is represented 
.sjonbolically in the two sets of cycles or a.s- 
semblage.s (tmtndala), corresponding to the above 
divisions of the Dhdtu. We shall not here enter 
into the details of this symbolism, for, as wo 
might naturally expect, tne historical Buddha 
dwindles almost to naughtyn this recondite .system 
of mysticism. The name SAkyaranai is preserved 
in one corner of the Gcirhhadhdtu-Jixandala^ but 
his actual personality means so little that these 
mystics have almost noticing to say of his life or 
teaching. A disciple of Subhakarasihha tried, in 
his commentary on the text named above, to ex¬ 
plain the eternal Buddha taught in the Lotus as 
identical with Maha-Vairochana, and^ later on 
some Japanese Mantrists identified Sakyamuni 
with their supremo Buddha. But all these at¬ 
tempts were carried on to neglect of the historical 
signification of ^ilkyamuni. In short, the person 
of the Buddha is, with them, dispersed and 
dill’used over the whole universe, and he is ranked 
on the .same level as any other superhuman beings. 
He is elevated on one side to the all-embracing 
dharinakdya^ and on the other is degraded to 
mere dust. This w'as a consequence of Buddhist 
materialism and idealism. It i.s only natural that, 
with the disintegration of the personal Buddha, 
the Buddhist religion, in this form, reached dis¬ 
solution, and all kinds of abuses and superstitions 
were accepted and justified. 

Litbraturb.—B ef<idcs the references atjd orit^inal materials 
cited above, see W. Wassilieff, Duddhinmus^ iit. Petersbiirjf, 
1860, p. 128 f, ; E. Burnouf, IiUrod. d I’hut. du Bouddhisme 
indien. Paris, 1844, pp. 108-12.3, 219-229, 438-444, 6l4-r>r)6; 
L. de la V. Poussin, Bouddhisme : HuiUh et matirianx, Paris, 
1898, Bouddhisme: opinions sur Vhistoire de la doginatvpte^ 
Paris, 1909, p. 248 f. ; D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdyana 
Buddhism, Ixmdon, 1907, chs. vi. ix.-xii.; B. Nanjio, Tu^loe 
Japanese Bxuidhist Sects^ Tokyo, 1886, chs. Iv. v. vii. viii. xi. 

M. An ESAKI. 

DOCTRINE AND DOGMA.- -vSeo Church, 
CoNFE.ssioN.s, Creeds. 

DOG.—See Animals. 

DOLMEN. —See Death (Europe, pre-historic). 

DOM. —The menial tribe of Dravidian origin, 
widely spread under various names in most parts 
of continental India. The Census returns of 1901 
{Census India, ii. 323) show their numbers to be 
977,026 ; and of the Ponimara, Poniar, or Dombar, 
97,456. But there must he some error in tlie tabu¬ 
lation, as none are shown in Bengal, where the 
Maghaiya Dorns of Bih&r are an important tribe. 
The poms seem to be of diverse origin, and the 
social position of their various branches is very 
diflbrent. They certainly belong to a large extent 
to one of the non-Aryan races ; but in many places 
they may be the descendants of the mixed race of 
serfs or slaves of the early conquerors. As Risley 
remarks: 
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‘The fact that for centuriee past they have been condemned 
to the most menial duties, and have served as the helots of the 
entire Hindu conununity, would of Itself be sullicient to break 
down whatever tribal spirit they may once have possessed, and 
to obliterate all structural traces of their true origin * {THbes 
and Castes, i. ‘^41). 

The poms of Northern India may be divided into 
three territorial groups, the ethnological connexion 
of which can be only a matter of speculation : (1) 
the eastern branch of the tribe found in the Plains 
districts to the east of the United Provinces and 
in Bihar; (2) the Dorns of the Himalayas; (3) the 
Porn or Duin Mirfisis of the Panjab. 

I, 2he Du/ns of the Ganges Plains. —These are 
divided into numerous sub-tribes, such as the 
Bahsphor the Basor, and others. They 

differ in social position according to the business 
in which they are engaged, and in particular tlieir 
rank depends upon wliether they do or do not prac¬ 
tise scavengeriug. The most interesting of these 
groups is that of the Maghaiya Dotus, wlio take 
their name from the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
or South Bihar. They are found in the western 
districts of Bengal and to the east of tlie United 
Provinces. In their original state they are 
vagrants pure ami simple, who do not possess even 
mat shelters or tents to protect them in the cold 
and rainy season, but cower under trees, or lurk in 
cattle-sheds or under the eaves of houses. They 
live by burglary, petty theft, and begging, and 
their women are prostitutes. In Gorakhpur tlioy 
have two special divinities of their own -Gandak 
and Samaiya. Gaiidak is said to have Ijeen hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when he was dying 
he promised to help tlie Maghaiyfts in times of 
trouble. He is worshipped by the wliole sub-tribe, 
and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he 
is pre-eminently the god of theft. A successful 
raid is always celebrated by a sacrilice and feast 
in his honour. Sainaiya is a female deity, and 
apparently, as is usual among the Dravidians, she 
is recognized in a vague way to bo the consort of 
Gandak. She is without special history or legend, 
ami no sharp line of distinction is drawn between 
her functions and those of Gandak ; but she seems 


[mantra) which are intended to lay the gliost of 
the dead. 

‘ If a marj dies of snake-bite, say the Ma^iihiyrl poms of the 
Oya district, we worship his spirit as a Sdniperijjd [snake god- 
lingl lest he should come back and give ns bad dreams ; we also 
worship the sjiake who bit him, lest Uie snake-god should serve 
U8 in like fashion. Any man, therefore, conspicuous enough by 
his doings in life or for the manner of his death to stand a 
chance of being dreamed of among a tolerably largo circle is 
likely in course of time to take rank as a god ' {ib. i. 247 ). 

Hence arkses the worship of Syam Singh, the 
deified ancestor of the poms of Bihar, who may 
have been a successful robber, or of Gandak, to 
whom reference has already been made. The 
Bihiir branch, again, worship Sansari Mai, whom 
some identify with Killi, but who is probably, as 
her name ini plies, the Earth Mother, known to 
most primitive religions. 

‘No image, not even the usual lump of clay, is set up to 
represent the goddess: a circle one span and four fingers in 
diameter is drawn on the ground and smeared smooth with 
cow-dting. Squatting in front of this the worshipper gaslu's 
his left arm with iiir curved pom knife, and daubs five streaks 
of blood with his linger in the centre of the circle, praying in a 
low voice that a (htrk night rnav aid his designs ; that his booty 
may be amf)!e ; and uhat he ana his gang may escape detection,' 
with whi<-,h Uisley (op. cit. i. 247 f.) aptly compares the prayer 
to Ijaverna ; 

‘ Da inihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri, 

Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem ' 

(Horace, Ep. 1. 16. 61 f.). 

Similarly in the United Provinces the Doins, 
whoye husincss it is to slay ownerless dogs, have a 
female deit ) called Kukarmari, ‘ slayer of dogs,’ to 
whom a sacrifice of a young pig and an offering of 
snirits are made as a propitiation for the death of 
the animals of which she is the guardian. The 
Dom executioner, on the same principle, as he lets 
the gallows fall, calls to the Emperor, the judge, 
ami all who are concerned in the conviction and 
sentence of the criminal, to take the guilt of his 
death upon their own heads, and to save him thus 
from responsibility. In a still lower grade of belief 
are the so-called fetisbistic practices of worshipping 
the ‘jemmy’ with which the Dorn burglar makes 
entry into a house. They also when encamped 
near a village worship the local gods of the place. 
This branch of the Dorns feels the dread of evil 


to be especially invoked at childbirth and in illness. 
Both tfiese deities are honoured with sacriHccs 
of young pigs, with an offering of spirits mixed 
with sugar and spices. The Magliaiyas employ no 
priests; any of their number is capable of performing 
the rite. The meat and other thing.s, after dedica¬ 
tion, are divided among the worshippers. Some¬ 
times at childbirth, or when a child is teething, 
a pig is specially .sacrificed to Samaiya, or this is 
done in fulfilment of a vow. They have no idol, 
altar, or religious platform. When a sacrifice is to 
be made, a space is cleared in a field, and the rite 
is performed. 

Among those branches of the tribe whose social 
rank is superior to that of the Maghaiyas there is 
some approach to Hinduism, and the Mother god¬ 
dess is wjrshij)})cd as Bhavani, while they have 
some vague idea of an all-powerful male deity 
called Paramesvar, ‘the great god,’ who punishes 
the guilty, and of a hell; but what it is and how 
sinners are punished they know not. As Kisley, 
writing of Bihar, remarks [op. cit. i. 245): 

‘The relitflon of the Poms varies jjreatly In different jwrte of 
the country, and may be described generally as a chaotic mix¬ 
ture of survivals from the elemental or animistic cults charac¬ 
teristic of the aboriginal races, and of observances borrow ed m 
a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu sect happens to be 
dominant in a particular locality. The composite and chaotic 
nature of their belief Is due partly to the great iporance of 
the caste, but mainly to the fact that, as a rule, they have no 
Brfthmans, and thus are without any centr^ authority, or 
standard, which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
conformity with a uniform standard.* 

The Maghaiy&s, apparently as a survival of the 
matriarchate in some form, employ a sister s son 
to act as funeral priest and to recite the spells 


spirits which is found among all races in a similar 
stage of culture. Mari Masan, the death spirit of 
the cremation ground, represents the impersonated 
dread whicli attaches to such uncanny places, and 
it is considered necessary to appease the ghosts of 
the dead by an annual celebration, if they are not 
to appear in dreams and alii let the living. 

2. ihe Himalayan Dorns .—These are in a much 
higher grade than those of Bihar and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. They carry on various trades 
which in the Plains are each allotted to a separate 
caste. Their beliefs are of the same animistic type 
as those of the Poms of Bihftr. In the Hrst place, 
they worship a number of deified ghosts who are 
specially commemorated on account of the tragic 
circumstances of their death. Ganganath was a 
prince murdered on account of a sexual intrigue, 
and he and his paramour are worshipped. Wlien 
any one is aggrieved by a wicked or powerful 
enemy, he goes for aid to Ganganath, who invari¬ 
ably punishes the wrongdoer. He sometimes 
possesses one of his followers, and through him 
prescribes the offerings which must be made to 
propitiate him. Bholanath is a deity of the same 
type, the ghost of a prince who was assassinated. 
He is represented by a small iron trident placed in 
a corner of the house, to which offerings are made 
when any sudden calamity attacks the inmates. 

Another class of deities represents the imperson¬ 
ated horror of graveyard or forest. MasSn lives at 
a burning-ground, is black in colour and hideous in 
appearance. He comes from the ashes of a funeral 
pyre and chases passers-by at night, some of whom 
die of fright, whilst others go mad and linger for a 
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while. Ho possesses the sick, causes disease, and 
can be expeiled by exorcism. Klmbish lives in 
remote, dark glens, sometimes imitating the bellow 
of a buffalo, the cry of a goatherd, or the grunt of 
a wild pig. He frightens and besets unwary tra¬ 
vellers. Besides malignant ghosts of this kind they 
also worship Khetrpal, ‘ protector of the land,’ the 
male consort of the Earth Mother, and Kalbisht 
and Chiimil, kindly deified ghosts who protect the 
herds and flocks. More terrible is Kuniya, who 
rides from village to village on immense boulders, 
the impersonation of the avalanche or of the rocks 
falling from the mountain side. He attacks only 
females; and, should any one attract liis attentions, 
she invariably wastes away, haunted by her demon 
lover, and joins him in spirit land. 

3 . The pojn or Dam MlrCufis ,—Quite different in 
occupation, at least from the Maghaiyil or Hima¬ 
layan poms, is the Dom or Pum Alira^i of the 
Panjab, who has been well described by Ibbetson 
{Fdnjdh Ethnogr'aphy, 289). He is a minstrel and 
ballad-singer, plays on the little drum, cymbals, 
and fiddle, and his women amuse ladies in zaminas 
by appearing as jesters and singers. It would not 
be dimcult to show that these arts may have de¬ 
veloped among the more savage Doms. But the 
Punjab Dorns are now quite distinct from the 
Maghaiyas and the poms of the Himalayas, and 
in religion they have become nominally Muhamma¬ 
dans, though they still retain many of the animistic 
beliefs of the other branches of the tribe. 

Litbraturb.—F or Uengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes 0 / 
JBmgal, CalrtilU, 1801, i. 240IT.; Wise, Jiaces, CasteSt and 
Trades of Eastern Bengal, London, 1883, p. 265 fl. ; Gait, 
CenstiS Report Bengal, 1SX)1, i. App. vii. p, xlix. For the 
United Provinces, Crooke, Triltes atui Castes of the E. W. 
Prov. and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 312ff.; Atkinson, Hima¬ 
layan Gazetteer, 1SS2-84, ii. 319 ff. For the Pan jab, Ibbetson, 
Panjdb Ethnography, CalcutU, 1883, p. 289. For the I><')inbs 
of the Madras Presidency see Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, ii. (1909) 173. W. CliOOKK. 

DOMESTICATION.—The term applied to 
the control by human beings of the conditions 
under wliich animals and plants live and propagate 
their species. The extent of this control varies 
from case to case, and, although, logically, German 
authorities who include oysters and silkworms 
among domesticated animals are justified by the 
definition, the term as a rule is limited to such 
animals and such plants as are necessary for the 
existence or well-being of the human race—among 
animals, to the dog, tlie horse and the a.ss, the cow 
and other ruminants, the rabbit and similar rodents ; 
to animals of great value for transport like the 
camel and the elephant, and to some turds ; among 
plants, to cereals, roots, and tubers which have an 
agricultural value, various species of trees, and 
plants like flax and hemp which contain fibres of 
great use to man. The most primitive men do not 
possess either domesticated animals or domesticated 

f ilants. So far as at present is a.scertained, palseo- 
ithic man in Europe pos.ses.sed neither, though in 
a stratum intermeuiate between palanditbic and 
neolithic, at Mas d’Azil in the South of France, 
Edouard Piette found repre.sentations of heads 
of horses which in the woodcut look certainly as 
if they were fitted with halters (though this has 
been denied). Piette found also a little heap of 
wheat, which, except in one form, is no longer 
known in Europe as a wild plant. In rock-shelters 
of the palceolithic period many admirable drawings 
have been found of such animals as the reindeer, 
the horse, and the mammoth, and also large 
quantities of their bones. But it is generally 
believed that the bones came into the shelters 
clothed with flesh intended for food. Even in the 
‘kitchen-middens’ of the coast of Denmark, which 
belong to the neolithic age, the only animal which 
can be identified as domesticated is the dog, so 


that we may imagine the state of civilization of 
that period to resemble in tlie main that of the 
native Australians at the present day. These 
have no cultivated plants, and the only animal 
which can be called in any sense domesticated is 
the din^o—the native dog. As even the dingo in 
the pairing season often deserts its master, it 
cannot be considered entirely domesticated. Other 
animals are obviously not likely to be long kept as 
pets among savages who lay up no stores and at 
certain times of the year find natural products so 
.scarce that they are driven to devouring their own 
children. The primitive savage has, however, 
undoubted ability to make friends with dumb 
animals, and in South America, where the con¬ 
ditions of life are on the whole easier than in 
Australia, the huts of the natives are full of animals, 
mostly birds, wliich they have tamed. The native, 
however, turns them to no practical use, and when 
he has been presented with ordinary fowls he uses 
neither their eggs nor their flesh. When the 
American Indians were given cattle, they could 
not imagine any other method of treatment for 
them than as animals to hunt. 

The domestication of animals has obviously 
been a ]>roce 8 s continued over a long period of 
time, anil in the case of most animals repeated at 
many different places by different persons. The 
stages in this process are not very clear. The 
most important animal to man in many ways is 
the cow. Its lle.sh and milk supply food ; its skin 
provides clothing; its sinews, bones, and horns 
yield primitive implements. From very early 
times it has also been used as a means of exchange. 
As an early Persian writer says in the Bahrain 
Yasht of the A vesta, developing the texts of an 
earlier Yasna, ‘in the ox is our strength, in the 
ox is our nee<i ; ... in the ox is our food, in the 
ox is our clothing ; in the ox is tillage, that makes 
food grow for us^ (SBB xxiii. 247). In other cir- 
cum.stances the goat is of hardly less importance, 
while the .sheep has been much more modified by 
its contact with man than these ; and iU bones, in 
Northern Europe at any rate, are found later and 
more rarely than those of the ox and goat. The 
conditions in which the horse was domesticated 
are also obscure. But this animal became in¬ 
dispensable in countries where large herds of 
cattle more or less domesticated came into exist¬ 
ence. Sheep and goats can l>e controlled by 
shepherds with dogs; large herd.s of cattle can be 
controlled only by tlie mounted cowboy, who on 
the great plains of both the Old W'orhl and the 
New has become an important political factor. 
The geographical conditions which brought about 
the domestication of the camel and the elephant 
were much more limited in range. In the case of 
the pigeon it has been shown by Darwin that all 
varieties have arisen, under domestication, from 
the ‘ blue rock.’ The goose was early dorne.sticated ; 
in the Odyssey {xv, 161-2) an eagle carries off one 
of Helen’s geese as she feeds them in tlie courtyard 
at Sparta. The goose, duck, and pigeon were 
domesticated with a view to their use as food, but 
the turtle-dove was often kept simply as a pet, 
while the game-cock (the ‘Persian bird’ of the 
Greek poets) was kept from a sfKjrting interest. 
It is impossible here to discuss other birds which 
have hec<^ me thus domesticated in different parts 
of the world in more modern times, e,g. the turkey, 
the guinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the ostrich. 

The caii.«»es which produce domestication in 
animals were clas.sified nearly half a century ago 
hy Francis (ialton (Trans, of the Ethnol. Soc. of 
London, 1868, p. 123 ff.). To his analysis, though 
rarely quoted in recent times, later writers have 
added iiotliing of importance. He shows that 
animals which become domesticated must have an 
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inborn liking for man, be fond of comfort, be use¬ 
ful to savages, be hardy, breed freely, and be 
gregarious. The cat, it may be argued, is not 
gregarious; but it is fond of comfort, and, except 
in rare instances, is more attached to a place than 
to a person. The pig, on the other liand, has man^ 
of the qualities in which the cat is lacking, but it 
has for various obvious reasons never been domes¬ 
ticated in the same wa}", and even the crofter of 
the Hebrides or of Western Ireland, wlio shares his 
habitation with the cattle, us a rule excludes the 
pig. Some animals are kept by man in captivity 
without their being in the nroper sense domesti¬ 
cated. Till lately the wiki elephant had to be 
tamed, because elephants did not breed in cap¬ 
tivity. But the speculations to which this fact 
has given rise are in the main ill-founded. The 
tame elephant in conditions apjiroaching his wild 
state does breed (Darwin, Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication^ popular ed., 
19U5, ii. 165). 

Besides the natural causes postulated byGalton, 
the existence of animals both domesticated and 
undoniesticated was probably to some extent 
uaranteed by religious or quasi-religious sanctions, 
u Bersia and in Germany white horses were 
specially sacred (Herod, i. 189 ; Tac. German. 9, 
10). In India animal life generally is sacred, but 
in Greece and Borne the ox which drew the plough 
was not to be killed. What ellect torcmi.sm had 
unon the maintenance of particular animals and 
plants wdll be clearer when experts have decided 
precisely what totemism is (see Frazer, Totemisrn 
and Exogamy^ 4 vols., London, 1910; and, for a 
dillerent view, A. Lang, art. ‘ Totemism,’ in 
1911). Hahn’s contention {Die Haustiere^ 1896) 
that the domestication of kine began with animals 
kept in an enclosure by a temple for purposes of 
sacrifice has no real evidence in its support. The 
great enclosures belonging to the Persian kings, 
called in Avesta pairi-daeza^ a word borrow'ed oy 
Greek in the form Tapeideta-os, had, it is true, many 
animals contained within them ; but their religious 
character is not more obvious than that of an 
English gentleman’s park. Most Greek temples 
stood in an enclosure (W/ici'os), but the presence of 
cattle except at the time of sacrifice was not 
encouraged there, and in the Tiolic inscription pub¬ 
lished by Kretschmer in 1902 {Jahresh. d. vester. 
arch. Inst, in Wien^ v. 141) it is distinctly laid dowm 
that such animals are not to be fed in the precinct^ 
[ph Krljrea pujdi ^o<TK7]/JiOiTa iv rip 

repivd. That, how'ever, there were several stages 
in the domestication of cattle, as Hahn contends, 
may be readily admitted. Some people, like the 
Chinese, who nave domesticated cattle, look with 
disgust upon the use of their milk ; others, who 
use both their flesh and their milk, have never 
emnloyed them as draught animals. But Hahn 
probably exaggerates the length of time that it 
took to accustom the cow to yield her milk to a 
milkman or milkmaid instead of to her calf—a 
difficulty which is as present to a modern farmer 
with a cow that has been once allowed to suckle 
her calf as it was in early times. Probably milking 
began in the case of cow s which had lost their 
calves, and to w'hich milking w^as a relief, if they 
were already, in the Latin phrase, manstcetce^ 

‘ accii.storned to handling.’ The careful selection 
through untold ages of animals which were ‘ good 
milkers’ has no doubt increased the size of the 
cow’s udder, hut from the beginning the cow and 
the mare differ in this respect that the foal 
accompanies its mother from the first, while the 
cow in her native state when she goes to pasture 
leaves her calf in a brake and often does not return 
to it for a long time. 

The domestication of plants is not exactly 


parallel with the domestication of animals. While 
savage herdsmen like the Bechuanas object strongly 
to the women interfering with their animals, 
woman is undoubtedly the first gardener and 
agriculturist. As Lumholtz says (A mona Cannibals, 
1889, p. 160), 

Havage woman ‘must do all the hard work, go out with her 
basket and her stick to gather fruits, dig roots, or chop larvae 
out of the tree-stems. . . . The stick in question, the woman’s 
only implement, is indispensable to her on her expeditions after 
foo<i. It is made of hard tough wockI four or five feet long, and 
has a sharp point at one end made by alternately burning it in 
the fire and rubbing it with a stone. Even at dances and 
festivals the married women carry thia stick as an emblem of 
dignity, as the provider of the family.’ 

This stick survives a.s an agricultural implement 
even among civilized peoples. The next step, and 
a long one, is to jdant seeds the produce of which 
wdll be at liand when it is wanted. But for this 
several conditions are necessary which do not exist 
among the lowest savages even now : ( 1 ) the family 
must be either settled in a particular place or 
w'an<}ering in a very circumscribed area; ( 2 ) the 
planter of the seeds must be able to secure by some 
Kind of sanction that they wdll not be injured by 
other persons ; and ( 8 ) the planter herself must 
have more foresight than the lowest 8 avage.s, so as 
to wait for the ripening of the fruit. At present 
there are hartlly data by which we can explain 
how this was accomplished, but we may guess that 
the dibbling of seeds began with persons who found 
movement from place to place difhcult, e.g. through 
the encumbrance of infant children, or through 
lameness or other physical disability. The protec¬ 
tion of the plants, as it seems, could be secured 
only by superstitious dread. A precinct must be 
made which it would not be safe for other persons 
to invade. In other w'ords, a tabu protected them. 
How such a tabu developed into law is well seen 
in the ca.se of the sacred olives {popLat) in ancient 
Attica, which were protected with a fence (<ri 7 x 6 s), 
and damage to which was punished with confiscation 
and banishment. 

Here we are faced once more with the problem which arose 
in connexion with the domestication of animals. Is this 
protective tabu totemism? F. B. Jevons (Introd. to History of 
Religion^, London, 11)04, pp. 114ff., 166, 210flf.), who is fol¬ 
lowed by S. Reinach {CxUtes, myihes et religions, i. [Paris, 1906] 
86 ff.), would attribute domestication at both animals and 
plants entirely to totemism ; van Gennep (Tabov. et tot&misme 
d Madagascar, Paris, 1904 [Biblioth^que de r6cole des hautes- 
Hudes, sciences religieuses, xvii.)) no less emphatically arijpies 
tor the existence of other causes (pp. 241 ff., 307 ff., and passim). 

From the gathering of grass seeds, as still practised, 
e.g. in Australia, among the Hottentots, and among 
the low e.st natives of the Pacific slopes of America, 
there was no doubt a gradual progress (which we 
cannot trace) to the planting of cereals. The 
Hindu w’riter who says tliat barley was the first of 
plants is from the point of view of food-grains 
probably right, but wheat in its many varieties 
.speedily became of equal, if not greater, importance. 
It is on the dillerent forms of grain that domestica¬ 
tion has had more influence than anywhere else. 
Hence, for wheat, at any rate, the only species for 
which a wild original has been found is Triticum 
monococcuniy of which the origin is said to be 
Triticum cegilopoidcs. This is found wild from 
Servia through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia and 
Antilibanus. 

Litkrature.— Besides the works mentioned above, see artt. 
Aoriculturb and Animals in vol. i. A ^ood account of the 
domestication of animals and plants is given by H. Schurtx, 
Urgesch. der Kxdtur, Leipz. 1900, p. 253 ff. ; but this, like L 
Reinhardt's Kulturgesch. der 2^xiUpJlamen (2 parts, vol. iv. 
of Die Krde und die Kxdtxir, Munich, 1911), is vitiated for 
scientihe purposes by a lack of references. See also A. de Can¬ 
dolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, Lond. 1884; G. Buschan, 
Vorgeschichtl. Dotanik der CuUur- und Nxitzp/lanzen der alien 
Welt, Breslau, 1896 ; E. Hahn, Die Haustiere, Leipz. 1896, and 
otherworks; C. Die Abstamrnung der dltesten Haustiere, 

Zurich, 1902, and a charming short account by the same author, 
Die Stammesnesch. unserer Haxistiere, Leipz. 1909, In Teubner's 
series, Axis JSatur und Geisteswelt. P, GILES. 
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DONATISTS. —‘Donatists* is the name ji^iven 
to the adherents of a schismatic Cluircli which was 
formed in N. Africa at the beginning of the 4tli 
cent., and continued, in spite of severe persecution 
for more than a liundred years. Wit Inn the area 
which it affected, Donatism was for the greatei 
part of the btli cent, numerically the preponderat 
ing form of Christianity, but its influence was 
practically confined to the dioceses of Numidia and 
Mauretania. While in its origin it w'as largely 
due to personal and provincial rivalries, the schism 
came rapidly to involve serious problems concern 
ing the nature and the functions of the Church 
and it was crushed only by a combination of force 
applied by the State and the dialectical ability of 
Aui^stine. 

The persecution under Diocletian had revived 
the question whether a priest or a bishop who had 
shown w'eakness or unfaithfulness conhl continue 
in, or be restored to, his oflice. The question had 
been answered with an unhesitating negative by 
Cyprian : 

‘They who have brought grievous sin upon thetn, that is, who 
by sacrificing to idols have oflTereti sacrilegious sa'.riliees, cannot 
claim to themselves the prie8thoo<i of God, or otter any pra>er9 
in His sight for their brethren ’ (^F.p. Ixv. ‘2 ; of. Ixvii. 2, 3). 

When, on the death of Mensurius, bishop of Car¬ 
thage (A. D. 311), the deacon Ca^cilian wjis elected 
as his successor, and con.secrated by Felix, bishop 
of Aptiinga, objection was at once raised to the 
election, on the threefold ground that Ciecilian 
himself was unworthy of the ofliee ; that he ha<l 
been elected only bv the bishops in the district of 
Carthage, and not by those of the whole province 
of Numidia; and that his consecration was invalid, 
having been conferred by one who was liirnself a 
traditor. The opposition was led and organized, 
in the first place, by Secundus, bi.sho|> of Tigisis 
and primate of Numidia, who visited Carthage 
attendeil by seventy other bishops, excommuni¬ 
cated Ciecilian and those who adhered to him, ami 
consecrated in his place Majorimis, a ‘ reader' wh«> 
tielonged to the o[»posite party. The ('diurch of 
N, Africa was rent in twain. Each side excom¬ 
municated the other. Both appealed to the Em¬ 
peror Constantine, ignoring thereby Tertullian’s 
principle, ‘Quid Imperatori cum ecclesia?’, and 
setting an evil precedent for the future. The 
Emperor, who, under the guidance of Ilosius, 
bishop of Cordoba, had already show’n favour to 
Caecilian, yielded to the request of Majorinus, and 
called on Miltiades, bishop of Rome, with the 
assistance of the bishops of Arles, Autun, and 
Cologne, to investigate the dispute, and especially 
whether Felix was indeed a traditor. Their deci¬ 
sion cleared the reputation of Felix and confirmed 
the consecration of Ciecilian, and also condemned 
Donatu.s of Casse Nigrie, a leader of the opposite 
party, on the ground that he had re-baptized 
Christians and re-ordained bisliops who aclhered 
to the schism. As the principles at is.sue were 
thus brought to the surface, the Donatists were 
•aly confirmed in their re.solve to separate from 
'iie Church, and Constantine remitted the whole 
matter to a Synod which he convoked to meet at 
Arles (A.D. 314). This Synod, which, though de- 
.scribed by Augustine as ‘ plenarium universae 
ecclesiae concilium,’ cannot claim to be more than 
a General Synod of the Latin We.st, condemned 
the Donatists on all points of their contention. 
The schism, nevertheless, continuing to spreatl, 
and Majorinus having been succeeded by Donatu.s 
Magnus, from whom the schismatic Church prob¬ 
ably took its name, Constantine proceeded to civil 
measures, issuing a decree threatening to deprive 
the schismatics of their churches and to banish 
their bishops (A.D. 316). The policy of forcible 
suppression was pursued with great severity by i 


Ursacius, the Imperial commissioner, but with 
little success; and in 321 Constantine instructed 
both Ursacius and Ca’cilian to adopt a policy of 
moderation. 

Under his successor, Constans, the history of the 
scliism followed much the same course. Both the 
persecution and the rosistaiice were more deter¬ 
mined. It was a period of much social distrc.ss 
and disturbance in Africa. The Donatists, as 
ecclesiastical rebels, provided a rally ing-point for 
all the discontented and seditious elements in the 
population. There was a breakdown of social 
order. Bands of di.spos.se.ssed peasants and e.scaped 
slaves infested the country, committing abomin¬ 
able outrages and ex[) 08 ing themselves to death 
with fanatical entimsiasm. They sought to make 
common cause with the Donatists, and called them¬ 
selves milites Christi agunistici, but are better 
know'll as rirrumcelHojies, ‘ liiit-haunters.’ The 
Donatists were di.scredited by tliese excesses, and 
.‘^utrered in their suppression. Many of them were 
put to death, many others w'ere banished, and their 
churches were closed or corifi.scated. The acces¬ 
sion of Julian brought a temporary relaxation to 
them, 08 to other .schismatics ami heretics, but 
under Gratian and Honoriiis the persecution waa 
renewed. The schi.sm continiieu, how'ever, to 
loiirish. Donatus Magnus, who died in exile, 
vvius suceeetled by Barmenianus, and be by Primi- 
aniis. The .situation wbieb Augustine found at 
Hippo was probably characteristic of many dis¬ 
tricts: the Catholics were in a minority, ami the 
Donatists refused to supply them wutb bread. 
Towards the end of the century the movement 
w’as seriously weakened by internal dissension. 
Tyebonius, the celebrated grammarian, was con- 
lemned by a Donatist Syiuxl in 3f>0 for having 
icknowleilged that there w ere saints in the Catholic 
'hurch. A further breach took place over tlm 
question of admission to the Eucharist. More- 
)ver, the continued and vigorous polemic under¬ 
taken by Augustine began to tell. A conference 
)etween the two parties w'as arranged by him at 
vartbago in 411, and was attended by 280 Catholic 
ami 270 Donatist bishops. It led to no satisfactory 
conclusion, but provided an excuse for again put¬ 
ting the civil law in motion. Augustine himself 
provided the first reasoned defence of the perse¬ 
cution of Christians by Christians, though he ile- 
murred to the intliction of the death penalty. 
Fines, im{)risonmeiit, and confiscation followed, and 
in 415 the Donatists were prohibited from meetiim 
for worship. Along with the Catholics they sui- 
fered grievously in the Vandal inva.sion, but there 
W'ere still traces of their existence as late as the 
7th cent., when they are referred to by Gregory 
the Great. 

Donatism w'as not a heresy ; neitlier did it de¬ 
velop any heretical teaching. It wim not a dispute 
as to the organization of the Church, or even one 
concerning discipline merely, which underlay the 
schism. Both parties held by the episcopate, as 
both held to the Creeds. Donatism represents an 
attempt—the final one for a thou.sand years—to 
resist the proce.ss of secularization by which the 
Church was gradually transformed from a com¬ 
munity of holy persons into an institution of 
mixed character, ofl’ering to secure salvation for 
its members by means of grace over which it had 
sole control. Ft l>elongs, therefore, to the same 
series of movements os is represented by the En- 
cratites (^.v.), Montanists (^'.i;.), followers of Hip- 
poly tus, and Novatians ( 7 . 1 ;.). Insistence on a 
minimum of personal wortldness in the clergy at 
least was ‘ the last remnant of a much more earnest 
[jonception ’ of the Church. It was met by the 
defenders of Catholicism with a new emphasis on 
the objective character of the sacraments, and upon 
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the holinefts of the Church apart from the holiness 
or otherwise of its n)enihers and cler^jy. It was in 
the (tontroversy with the Donatista, therefore, that 
the Catliolic doctrine of the Church was completely 
developed. To the foundation principle of Dona- 
tism (‘qui fidem a perfido sumserit, non lidem per- 
cipit sed reatuni’) Optatus of Mileve opposes an 
equally fundamental position, ‘sacrainenta per se 
esse aancta, non per homines.’ It was not difficult 
for Augustine to show how many practical diffi¬ 
culties were involved in the Oonatist contention, 
chief among them the dillicultVi amountingtoim- 
possihility, of knowing the true character of the 
officiating priest. But he went further, and, by 
asserting the indelible character of Orders, whereby 
an ordaineil person retains the power to celebrate 
a valiil sacrament, whatever be his views or his 
conduct, and the mixed composition of the Church 
as containing not only ‘vessels for honour’ but 
‘vessels for dishonour,’stamped its final form on 
the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church. It 
is true that in doing so he had to abandon the 
position taken by Cyprian, and assert the validity 
of all baptism, even that performed by heretic>, 
provided that it was in the name of the Trinity. 
It is true also that haptisin in this way came to 
lose some of its signilicance and to represent only 
a ‘marking’ of the recipient, the beginning of a 
process which, thongli it might begin anywhere, 
could be consummate«l only within the Catholic 
Church and by the addition of ‘charity’ to faith. 
Moreover, in the theory of tlie Church thus de¬ 
veloped in opt)Osition to the Doiiatists, Augu.stine 
at leiist prepares the way for tlie Ileformation dis¬ 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible. 


I.iTKRATrRK.—Optatus Milev., de Schifnnntf DonatUtaiy^m 
[PL xi.J; Auffustine, c. Eidstolatn I'armcniani, de Unitate 
Ecclegiir, df liaptiinno contra Doiuiti.stas, c. Litcras Pettliani, 
c. Cretfcouinm, Brcn'cttlfuf coUationis cvm Donat > at is, e. Gau- 
dentivin, Kp. ad lionifacinin; F. Ribbeck, Donatus und 
Augtatinng, Elberfeld, 1858; D. Volter, l/rttprutiff d^s Dona^ 
tUmus, Freiburg, 1882; L. Duchesne, Dnssur du Douatisyne, 
Paris, 1890; A. Harnack, Uist. of Dorjinn, Eng. tr., 1894-99, 
esp. vol. V.; N. Bonwctsch, art. * Donatismus,’in iv. 

788-798. C. A. Scott. 

DOOM, DOOM MYTHS (Teutonic).—The 
belief in supernatural powers who preside over the 
destinies ot mankind is met with among all the 
Teutonic peoiiles. These powers have more espe¬ 
cially the end of life in tlieir control, and they are 
accordingly now and then identilied with the spirit 
of death. They are believed to become incarnate 
in female form, now coalescing in a single being, 
now appearing as three sisters, or even in whole 
multitudes. According as they dispense good or 
evil fortune to men, they are distinguished os 
friendly or hostile. To the individual they fre¬ 
quently reveal his fate in dreams, and this explains 
why dreams hold so important a place, not only in 
the common life, but fluso in the literature, of the 
Teutonic race (cf. W. Henzen, Uber die Trdume in 
der altnord. Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890). 

The ancient Teutonic dialecU possess several designations for 
the powers of destiny, and in not a few cases the term* ha^ 
already acquired an abstract sense. All the tribes had the 
meaning /atutn or ewnfws which appears in O.H.O. ipurt, A.8. 
icj/rtf, O.N. wrffr, and which sometimes signines the spirit of 
death or destiny, and sometimes death or destiny Itself. In the 
old ^xon and Scandinavian dialects, again, the name found in 
0.8. metod, A.S. rneotod, O.N. mjotutir, the power which metes 
out’ or ‘orders,’ was in current use; while among the Southero 
Teutons we find O.H.O. gascaft, 0.8. gvdeap, A.8. gehcap, the 
spirit who creates’ (‘shapes’), which is given in Grmco-Latin 
glosses as the equivalent of parca. In works of the 16th cent 
the gachschfpfen are still referred to as powers who be^.ow life 
upon man and order its course (Vintler, Illume der Tugend^ 
1411, line 7866). , . , j 

The belief in the powers of destiny has assumed 
an altogether peculiar form in northern Scandi¬ 
navia. Here they are known for the most part by 
the name of nornir, Norn is a word of obscure 
etymology, but appears to be connected with Swed. 


norna, nyrna, * to tell secretly,’ * to warn,* and 
Mid. Eng. nyrnen, ‘ to recite.’ The fate of man is 
the work of the Norns [skop norna), and none can 
evade tlieir decree. Even the destiny of tlie gods 
lies in their control. Hence they make their ap¬ 
pearance at the birth of human beings, and support 
the mother in the pains of labour. People seek to 
win their favour by oll’erings. In the Faroe Islands 
it is still the custom for mothers to eat the ‘ Norn- 
groat.s’ {jiurniKjreytur) after a birth—a survival 
of the ancient oblation. Tiie Norn.s then set the 
t/okens of their goodwill upon the hnger-nails of 
the child, and llnjse who have white spots, the 
‘ Norn-rnarks,’ on tlieir nails are children of fortune. 
Like the fylgjur (see art. Demon\s and SPIRITS 
[Teutonic], vol. iv. p. 633), the Noms continue 
their good services to human Vieings throughout 
life. 0(5in puts his prot^g6 Sigurcir on his guard 
against the evil Norns, who in battle stand on 
either side of a man, wishing that he may receive 
wonmis. The blows of fate are supposed to be the 
work of angry Norns, and defeats in war are also 
traced to their dictates. A person’s death is like- 
wi.se due to their decree. ^Ve thus see the hostile 
aspects of their character becoming more and more 
u'onounced, and hence, as is stated in the Vdluspd 
8 fb), they were believed to have sprung originally 
rorn the race of giants, and the golden age of the 
(ods came to an end when the Norns came into 
being. From their leading representative, UrOr, is 
taken the name of the only fountain in the under 
world, the UrtSr fountain; here, according to Snorri, 
lay their abode, and from this retreat they exer¬ 
cised their sway over the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The Norns are often found in a group of three, 
or in three companies. It is possible that in this 
point the classical myths of the Parew may here 
and there have had an inlluence upon the sagas of 
the Norns. They are depicted as maidens who 
spin tlie thread of destiny for man. Their doings 
at the birth of Ilelgi, the slayer of the Hundings, 
are narrated as follows ; 

Night lay over the house when the Fates came to forecast the 
hero’s life. They said that he should be called the most famous 
of kings and the best among princes. W’ith power they twisted 
the strands of fate for Bor^hild’s son in Bralund ; they spread 
the woof of gold and made it fast under the midst of the moon’s 
’lall. In the east and the west they hid the thrums ; all the 
and between was to be his. Neri’s sister fastened one strand in 
the sides of the north, and prayed that it might hold for ever’ 
{UelgakviiSa Hundingsbana,\\.2fl.,Corp. poet, bor., 1883, ii. 131). 

The story of Meleager likewise reappears among 
the Norn myths. The fatal three are present at 
tlie birth oi Nornagest. The two elder sisters 
ordain fortune and renown for the child, but the 
younger decides that he shall live only so long as 
the taper by his cratlle remains unconsumed. 
Thereujion the elder sister seizes the taper, ex- 
tinguLshes it, and hands it to the mother, thus 
conveying to mother and child the power of fixing 
the term of the child’s life (Nornagestssaga, ed. 
Bugge, 1865, p. 77). 

Tlie names Ver^andi and Skuld, sometimes given 
to two of tlie Norns, are due to a learned blunder 
of the 12th cent., and have no better authority 
than an interpolation in the Volnspd. The author 
of the passage erroneously connected the name 
UrtSr with tlie preterite stem of the verb verSa, 

‘ to be,’ and interpreted it as denoting the Norn of 
the past; he then proceeded to fabricate a Fcr5- 
andiaa the Norn of the present, and a.Skuld&s the 
Nom of the future, taking the former from vertSa, 
and the latter from .fkulu, the word used to denote 
the future tense. The idea that the three Norns 
inscribe the life of man on tablets emanates from 
the same writer ( Vdluspd, 20). 

LrriRATTTRB.—J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Gottingen, 
1876, 1. 835 ff.; E. Mogk, Gennanische Myihol.^, Strassburg, 
1907, p. 62 ff. ; B. H. Meyer, Mythol. d. Germanen, Strassburg, 
1903, p. 261 ff. £. Mogk. 
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DOOR.—Doors, whether of dwellhif^s or of 
temples, play an important part in ritual and 
belief over a very wide area. Often the dwellin^'- 
place of a spirit or divinity, the door has almost 
invariably a sacred character. The origin of the 
latter is perhaps best souj^dit in the conception of 
the door as separating between two worlds—the 
outside world, where are innumerable hostile inllu 
ences and powers, and the region within the limits 
of the house, the inlluences and powers of which 
are friendly. The door is at once the barrier 
against those hostile intiuences, and that which 
giv^cs entrance to those who have a right to pass t 
the sacred region within. Hence those who pass 
through the door—the limit of the sacred region, 
and therefore itself sacred—must do so with care 
and often wdtli cert-ain ritual acts. Thus the 
sacredness of the door was ])robabIy at first inde¬ 
pendent of its connexion with a god or spirit. But 
that connexion, once established, could only add to 
its sacred character. Again, bt'ing the dividing 
line between hostile and friendly spheres, tlio 
doorway was suppose<l to be a place where evil 
influences clustered, or .sometimes even dwelt. 
But more usually the household spirits dwell at 
the door and protect it. As these are generally 
connected with the hearth, it is not clear why they 
should also be associated with the door. But two 
reasons may be suggested. The door is the exterior 
limit of their dominion, where their influence 
would first be met with, and where they might 
reasonably be supposed to dwell. And when men 
dwelt in rock-shelters, caves, or half-open huts, 
the tire would be at or near the entrance, as it still 
burns in front of savage huts.^ When, later, it was 
taken into the house, the connexion of ancestral 
ghosts with the hearth would be shared with the 
entrance, their former exclusive domain. In some 
cases also burial takes place at the doorwa\\ 

Besides being sacred as a whole, the door has 
special sanctity in its more important parts— 
threshold, side-posts, and lintel—as will be seen in 
the course of this article. But it is impossible, 
with Trumbull, to regard the sacredness of the 
threshold as originating in its having been the 
primitive altar—first of the house, then of the 
temple. The many rites connected with threshold 
or door by no means bear out this theory, though, 
where sacrifice is performed at the door, the 
threshold stone may become for tlie nonce a species 
of altar. But more probably the sacrifice is not 
slain on the threshold, just as the fire at the 
entrance would not have the threshohl for a 
hearth, while the altar of primitive tribes is un¬ 
connected with the threshold (see Altai:). 

The sacredness of the door as the passajre to a different 
domain is seen in many folk-tales of the Forbicfden, or Tabued, 
Door, through which certain persons must not pass, and beyond 
which lie matters into which they must not penetrate. To do 
so is generally followed by fatal consequences {VF .306 ff.). 
Similarly the stranger roust not, without due preparation, pass 
the family door, nor may the profane cross the temple threshold. 

I. Ritual acts at doors.—The sacredne^s of the 
door as a mean.s of pas.sage from one .state to 
another appears in numerous rites connected with 
the threshold. 

{a) The bride must step across the threshold of the 
husband's house with the right foot foremost^ the 
bridegroom in the ancient Vedic ceremonial in¬ 
structing her to do so {SEE xxx. 193). This 
custom IS also found in more modern times else¬ 
where. Or, again, an animal is sacrificed at the 
threshold, and the bride must step across tlie 
outpoured blood—a custom existing among the 
Somalis, in Syria, Armenia, and with the Copts in 
Egypt {FLJ vi. [1888] 121 ; Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, p. 26 ; Garnett, Women of Turkey, 
1890, p. 239; Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, iii. 

1 Cf. ERE H. 860 for instances among the llereroa. 


192). Or an otlering is made, the material.s being 
often presented to tlie bride, while .she smears the 
door-posts with them, before crossing the threshold 
(see Trumbull, 29 f.). Even more wide-spread is 
the eustom of carrying the bride acro.ss the 
threshold—a rite occurring among the (Greeks, 
Romans, Chine.se, Mordvins, Al)y.s.sinians, in Syria 
and Lgy]>t, and found as a survival in jiarts of 
Englaml and Scotland (Blut. lioin. Qu(vst. 29; EL 
i. [1890] 409 , 487 ; Bruce, Travels, 1804, vii. 67 ; 
Burckhardt, Antb. Proverbs, 1875, p. 137 ; 

8tii ser.,x. [1896] 328; Dalyell, Darker Sup. (f Scut- 
land, 1835, p. 291 ; Gregor, Folk lore of L .E, of 
Scotland, 1881, j). 51 ; Van Gcnne]), Les Piles de 
passage, Baris, 1909, p. 186; for other refs., see 
Trumbull, 38 tl'.). The last custom has sometimes 
been exiilaiiied as a relic of marriage by capture, 
but it loriiis one of a group of rites by which it is 
sought to .lifeguard the sanctity of the threshold. 
Generally, before a stranger can bo received, cer¬ 
tain rites must he performed to remove the con¬ 
tagion of tabu resting on him qua stranger, 'i’lie 
bride, belonging jirimitively to a dillcrcnt kin, 
was so far a stranger, and therefore dangerous. 
Hence certain precautions must be taken to render 
propitious tlie spirit or divinity of the threshold— 
an otlering is made, or the bride is carrieii over the 
.sacred spot (carrying or snsjicndiiig above ground 
of tabued persc)ns is a common rite), or she steps 
over, not on, it, hut always with tlie right foot 
foremost, or she steps over the lilood by which the 
spirit i.s propitiated, and through which, perhaps, 
she is hrougnt into a kin or covenant relation with 
him. This is seen more clearly in a Banjfih rite. 
The bride holds the door-frame of tlie britlcgroonrs 
house. His mother gives her a cu[) of water to 
drink and welcomes her, and presents are given by 
members of the hnsliaiul’s family. Cotton is laid 
down, and she is hidden to come in. She steps on 
it, and i.s now an integral member of the family 
{FL ix. [1898] 152 f.). In some eases the bridegroom 
makes an orteririg at the threshold of the bride’s 
house—perhaps a relic of tho.se marriages in which 
the husband went to live in lier home. Crooke 
{FL xiii. [1902] 238, ‘The Lifting of the Bride’) 
.sees in the lifting a charm to promote fertility in 
.some instances, in otliers a method of j>rotcction 
against evil iriHuences. It should also lie noted 
that in Lapland and Hungary stepping over the 
threshold ensures the protection of the family and 
of the tutelar sjiirit (Jones and Kropf, Folk-Talcs 
of the Magyars, 18S9, p. 410 f.). 

{b) Treading on the threshold is frequently for¬ 
bidden, or is considered unlucky. 11 m list be stepped 
over, usually with the right foot first (cf. rL i. 
459 [Tatars]; Conder, Heth and Moab, 1883, p. 
293 [Syrians]; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 118; 
Morier, Second Joum. through Persia, 1818, p. 254 
[Muham. mosques]; Truninull, 12 [Finns and 
Teutons]; I S 6'** [cetiological myth explaining 
wh}'^ a temple thre.shold is not trodden on]). Tliis 
scrupulous care in stepping over the threshold of 
a temple, e.g. that of Baal and of Jahweh, is also 
referred to and condemned in Zeph 1®. It is 
obvious that the act had the force of a religious 
rite. Similarly, novices, on initiation into a secret 
society among the Bella Coolas, hod to leap over 
the tnreshold of the dancing house (hrazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, iii. 612). Hence it 
is also unlucky to stumble on the threshold, 
especially when going on a Journey or on business, 
etc. (Highlands, Germany, Transylvania, Malaysia, 
Syria, etc. ; see Grimm, Tent. Myth. 1815; FL i. 
156, xviii. [1907] 69). Pythagoras refers to this 
belief, and says that ‘ he who strikes his foot against 
the tlireshold should turn back ’ {Frag, Phil. Crete,, 
ed. Mullach, 1868, i. 510). It is also dangerous to 
sneeze at tlie threshold, to sit, or to linger at it; or 
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for women to suckle their children there (Hindus, 
Slavs, Syrians, etc. [Crookc, PH i. 241 ; Trum¬ 
bull, 11-12; FL XV. [1904] 208—negroes of Jamaica 
believe that ‘ duppies' will take those who sit at 
thresholds ; FL xviii. 69]). 

(c) The sacredness of the door, and especially of 
the threshold, demands also that acts of reverence 
be paid there. The threshold is to be crossed with 
the right foot first. Or a cliarm or prayer or sacred 
formula should be said (‘Bismillali ’ [Arabs], 
Palgrave, Arabia^ 1865, i. 51; a formula of blessing 
when the door is first opened in the morning 
[Hebrides], FL x. [1899] 261). Or prostration and 
touching the threshold with the forehead, kissing 
it or the door, taking oil'the shoes, crossing oneself 
on entering, are practised ([Muhammadans] Trum¬ 
bull, 11, 123; Morier, 254; Frag. Phil. Grcec. i. 
510; Ralston, Songs of the Hussian People^ 1872, 
p. 137 ; Layard, Nineveh, 1849, i. 69). 

(r/) The sacredness of the door^ makes it a place 
to deposit objects which are to be preserved in safety. 
Tn Iceland the caul, in which tne child’s guardian 
spirit or a part of its soul resides, was buried under 
the threshold, possibly with a view to re-birth in 
the event of the child dying. The spirit would 
pass into the mother Jis she crossed the threshold 
(Grimm, Tent. Myth. 874). Among the Raganda, 
at the monthly ceremony connected with the 
king’s placenta, to ensure his life and health, it is 
deposited in tlie doorway for a night and a day 
(Roacoe, JAJ xxxii. [1902] 63, 76). 

{e) The door is a usual place at which to ojfer 
sacrifices, either to propitiate the household spirit 
or god, and so to unite the ‘ house ’ with him, or to 
repel evil influences, or to remove the contagion of 
uncleanness from all in the house. 

In Zindero two human victims were sacrificed, one at the 
threshold, which was smeared with the blood, before a new king 
entered the royal hut (Bruce, Travels, il. 614;. In W. Africa, in 
time of smallpox or expected trouble, gateways are sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood (Kingsley, Travels in W. Afr., 1897, p. 451; 
Nassau, Fetichism in W. A /r., 1904, p. 93). The Dayaks sprinkle 
the doorway with the blood of a pig sacrificed as an expiation 
for unchastity, and also with sacrificial blood at seed-time (St. 
John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, 1862, i. 64, 167), 
Anion? the Aztecs it was also usual to smear the temple doors 
with tne blood, the sacrifice being offered on an altar near the 
door (R^ville, Native Rel. of Mexico, 1884, pp. 179, 183). A 
similar custom may be seen in Herodotus’ account (ll. 48) of the 
sacrifice of a swine to Osiris, at the door of each house. The 
carcass was given to the swineherd, so that the main part of the 
rite was the ulood-shedding. In Bab. rituals a lamb was sacri¬ 
ficed at the gate of a house, and its l)lood smeared on lintel and 
doorposts, and on the huge images guarding the entrance 
(Zimmern, Beitrdge z. Kenntnxs der hab. liel., Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 127 ; cf. Layard. ii. 202). In Muslim houses it is usual to dip 
the hand in the blood of sacrifices offered on special occasions, 
and to mark the surface near the door in order to repel the jinn 
{FL xviii. [1907] 66). For other examples, Abyssinian, Hindu, 
see SHE 1. 66*5, iii. 446». The same rile of smearing the doorway 
with blood occurs as a survival in European folk-custom, e.g. in 
Greece at Easter, and in Ireland on St. MarUn’s eve, to keep 
out evil spirits during the year {FL 1. 275 ; Mason, Slat. 
Account, 1814-9, iii. 76). It can hardly be doubted that the 
Hebrew Passover rite goes back to a sacrifice by w’hich the 
household divinity dwelling at the doorway was propitiated 
and his protective power secured against the evil ^wers (the 
‘destroyer’). The blood was smeared on doorposts and lintel, 
and was perhaps first poured on the threshold (Ex 12*-^ ‘ bason ’ 

(Y ‘ threshold ’]). . 

The custom of slaying a sacrificial victim at the 
door to welcome a guest, or before the entrance of 
a stranger, or even on the return of the master of a 
hou.se from a journey, which is so wide-.spread, 
especially in Africa, Syria, and the East (see FL 
xviii. 66; Trumbull, Ifi*.), had probably the 
primitive intention of neutralizing the contagion 
of evil which a new-comer brings with him, and 
also of making the household gods propitious to 
him. From this it may have passed into a species 
of covenant rite—by the blood shed the new-comer 
or guest was made one with the household or its 
god. In other ca-ses salt is sprinkled on the 
threshold, or bread and salt are offered to the 
1 The Oelto-Iberlan custom of dancing at the doors at the 
time of full moon may be noted (Strabo, lil. 4. I6X 


guest (cf. Trumbull, 311., where the importance of 
the covenant aspect is perhaps over-emphasized). 

Other ofi’erings occur at the door. In ancient 
Vedic law the householder had to place an ottering 
on the threshold, at the same time reciting a 
mantra {SEE ii. 107, 203). At seed-time in 
N.W. India a cup-shaped cake of cow-dung filled 
with corn, and water jioured over it, is placed on 
the threshold {FLU v. [1882] 34). The first bundle 
of corn is placed near the threshold, and between 
it and the thresliold a libation is poured forth, 
forming an ottering of first-fruits to the household 
god (ib.; Trumbull, 16). In the north of Scotland, 
part of the first load of sea-‘ vvaar’ used for manure 
vvas placed on New Year’s day at each door of the 
farm to bring good fortune (Gregor, in FLJ ii. [18841 
331). In Rahylonia, libations of oil, honey, ana 
wine were poured over the tliresliolds of temples, 
and honey and wine over bolt.s (Jastrow, Rel. Bab., 
1898, p. 664 f.). 

(/) 'I’he frequent use of sacrifices at or near doors 
of teiujiles is seen from the fact that in many 
temjdes an altar stands beside the door or entrance. 
Among tlie Hebrews the altar of bumt-offering 
stood at the entrance of the tabernacle of the tent 
of meeting (Kx 40^). Oflerings were brought to the 
door of the tent of meeting and slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Lv !*• ® 3^ 4**'^ etc., cf. 
17'“^'^*). Similarly, in the temple the altar of burnt- 
ottering stood before tlie entrance to the Holy 
i’lace, like the large altar of the outer court of 
Rah. temples. The greater Greek and Roman 
altars frequently stood before the entrance to the 
va6^ or cella. Trumbull notes other instances from 
Assyria and Asia Minor, Mexico, Rolyncsia, etc. 
(115, 121, 144, 150; cf. Ellis, Pol. Researches, 
1832-6, iv. 89). In Dahomey little mounds of earth 
are often found at doorways, and on them offerings 
are laid (Schneider, Rel. der afrik. Naturvblker, 
Munster, 1891, p. 115); and in Greece altars were 
often placed at gateways or doors. The sanctity of 
the door or threshold is also emphasized in the 
OT. At the door of the tent of meeting took place 
the consecration of Aaron and his 8on.s (Ex 29^’). 
In Ezekiel’s ideal temple the ‘ Prince ’ is to worship 
at the threshold of the gate of the inner court (46*). 
When Moses spoke to Jahweh, the pillar of cloud 
descended and stood over the door of entrance to 
the tent of meeting; and in Ezekiel’s temple the 
glory of Jahweh mounts up from the cherub and 
stands over the threshold of the house (Ex 33*^-, Dt 
3P®, Ezk 9* 10^). The thresholds of the tent of 
meeting had their guardians (1 Ch 9'-^*), and later 
those of the temple (2 K 22^ 23*, 2 Ch 23*, Jer 35* ; 
cf. Ps 84^®). The oflBce of doorkeeper {dvpupol, 
TTvXcopol) soon came into existence in the Christian 
Church (Cornelius, ap. Eus. HE vi. 43; Bingham, 
Antiq., 1829, i. 293, cf. 257). 

The ancient custom of baptistery and font being outside the 
church (Eua. flE x. 4 ; Cyril, Catech. Mpst. i. 2), preceded by 
the custom of baptizing in any place where there w'as water 
^ert. de Bapt. 4; Justin, Apol. 1. 61), is connected with the 
general idea that none but the initiated can enter the aanctuarj^ 
and also \iith the ritual of purification before sacrificing, enter¬ 
ing a temple, etc., for which special vessels stood near the 
entrance—the nepippasnrijpia, or fonts, at the entrance of the 
Greek ya6i, the Jars for ablutions which stood beside the altars 
of Bah. temples, the Bab. apsu, and the lavers and brazen sea 
of Solomon’s temple (Jastrow, 652-3 ; Sayce, Bel. of Anc. Egypt 
and Bab., 1902, p. 458 ; 2 Ch 42 - 7 ). 

2 . Guardian spirits and divinities of doors. —The 

sacredness of the door was connected with its spirit 
or Divine guardianship. In many cases we find 
deliberate methods resorted to in order to secure a 
spirit guardian, in the first instance, of the door of 
a house, and later, of tlie gate of a city. One 
of these is burial. House burial is of very wide 
occurrence, and is probably primitive. It usually 
takes place under tne floor, but there are occasional 
insUinces of its occurrence under the threshold 
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(Ralston, 326 [Slavs] ; Jastrow, 599 [Bab.]; ERE 
iii. 34» [Burma]). Burial at gates is also found in 
Greece—.Rtolus was buried in a tomb in the gate 
leading to Olympia, and, from his grave over the 
Scoean gate at Troy, Tiaomedon was believed to 
guard the city. ISeoptolemus was also buried 
under the threshold of the temple at Delphi (Pau- 
sanias, ed. Frazer, v. 4. 4 and notes). The ashes 
of Belinus, a British god, were said to have been 
preserved at the gate on the Thames (= Billings¬ 
gate [Geoff. Mon. iii. 1])—a myth founded on gate- 
burial and Divine guardianship of the gate. Tn 
other cases, saeritice was resorted to. At the build¬ 
ing of a hut or house a human victim is often 
placed under the roof-nost, the four corners, the 
threshold, or the fountiation, whatever that may 
be, or the walhs; and the same is true of the builu- 
ing of a gate, 'there is no proof, however, that 
(as Trumlmll supposes [op. cit. 21]) the threshold 
stone was originally the foundation stone. The 
victims may be intended to propitiate the earth- 
spirits whose domain is disturbed by the digging, 
but they are also expected to act as guardians of 
the house, door, or gate. In old Canaanite houses 
new-born cliildren were sacrificed and buried under 
floor, corners, or threshold—a custom later com¬ 
muted to burial of a lamp or bowls in these places 
{PEFSt^ 1903, pp. 10 f., 36ff.). The passages in 
Jos 6^, 1 K 16^ have an undoubted reference to 
this custom. In Phcenicia, men were buried be¬ 
neath gates to make the town secure (Movers, Die 
Phonizier, Berlin, 1840, ii. 46). Instances of sacri¬ 
fices at the building of a city gate are cited from 
the farther East (Alabaster, the Wheel of the Laio^ 
1871, p. 212 [Siam]; Tylor, Prim. Culi.^y 1903, i. 
106 ; ERE iii. 27*^ [Tenasserim, Mandalay]), and in 
Senegambia it was formerly the custom to bury 
alive a boy and girl before the chief door of the 
town, in order to make it impregnable (Waitz, 
Anihrop.^ Leipzig, 1860, ii. 197). 'I'he coins placed 
under the door in China and Syria at the building 
of a house are probably surrogates for such sacri¬ 
fices, like the Canaanite lamps. In Syria a cock 
is sacrificed, and its bIcod poured over the lintel 
and steps of a new house (Doolittle, Social Life of 
the Chinese, 1866, ii. 75 ; FL xviii. [1907] 59). 

On foundation-sacrifices in jfencral, see Sartori, ZE xxx. [1898J 
Iff.; Licltrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 284flf. ; 
Qoinine, Folk-Lore Relics, 1883, p. 24). 

In all such cases it is evident that the spirit of 
the door is connected with the household spirit, 
and that both are ultimately ghosts of the dead, 
though the sacrifice or burial took place there be¬ 
cause the door or threshold was already considered 
an important part of the house. Souls were sup- 
po.sed to dwell under the threshold in ancient India 
(Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 553). 
Among the Slavs the domovoj, or house-spirit, 
as.sociatcd with the hearth, is propitiated at cer¬ 
tain times by offerings buried beneath the threshold 
(Trumbull, 19). Similarly the household pennies 
of the Mordvins receive offerings at the door, which 
is their seat {FL i. 422ff.). In Germany a spirit 
sits between door and doorpost; hence the door 
must not be banged, and otlier precautions must 
be taken lest he leave and take the luck with him 
(Grimm, 1820; xiii. [1902] 238 ft’.). In Irish 
and Scots belief the household fairies reside at the 
threshold (Crooke, PR i. 241). In Samoa the tute¬ 
lary spirit is also associated with the doorway, and 
is angry when water is spilt on the threshold 
(Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 37). 

In many regions the door or gate is put under 
the protection of special divinities, or is called by 
the name of a god. The Ainins have a god of door¬ 
posts, and to him, as to the ^ods of other parts of 
the hut, worship is paid at its construction, and 
offerings of inao are made at other times {FLJ vi. i 


[1888] 40; Batchelor, Ainn and their Folk-loret 
1901, p. 129). The Japanese have gods of doors 
and gates who guard against ‘unfriendly things 
from below and above,’ and are in .some cases 
personifications of the gates, since these were 
conceived as living things exercising protective 

{ lowers. Small prints ol the Ni-6, guardians of 
loly places, are set on the doors for protection 
(Revon, RHR li. [1905] 389 f.; Aston, Shinto, 1905, 
pp. 168, 283). In China the usual gods of the doors 
are Shen-Shii and Ju-Lu, though other divinities 
or guardians occur. They guard the house and 
other buildings; and images of them, larger or 
smaller, or i)ictiiresof them, or simply their names, 
are found at the door, with a shrine on the left hand 
(de Groot, Les Fetes nnn ucllement ct'Ubvi’es d Emoui, 
tr. Chavannes, Baris, 1886, p. 597 ft. ; Williams, 
The Middle. Kinqdom, New York, 1848, i. 731). 
In India, VMtuma is the threshold gotl, dwelling 
there, to whom offerings are made when the door¬ 
way is .set up. Or, as among the Malers of Chota 
Nagpur, Dwiira Gusfiin is lord of the house door, 
and is propitiated with rites and offerings, in time 
of calamity, at the doorway. Images and pic¬ 
tures of gods are also placed round doors (Trum¬ 
bull, 95; Crooke, PR^ i. 104). In Egypt each 
building had its protecting deity, as doorway 
inscriptions prove, while sphinxes guarded the 
entrances of tombs and protected them from the 
attacks of the spirits of the desert. An inscription 
runs: ‘ I protect thy sepulchral chamber, I keep 
away the stranger, I overthrow the foes with their 
weapons.’ In other cases a royal statue, wearing 
the magic urrrus diadem, guards the tomb {ZA, 
1880, p. 50; Wilkinson, i. 362 f. ; Maspero, Etudes 
de myth., Baris, 1893, i. 79). The gates of 'Lhebes 
were each dedicated to a planet, and connected 
with planetary w’orship (Nonnus, Dionys. v. 64). 
In Babylonia and Assyria gates of cities, palaces, 
etc., w’ere often dedicated to gods or named after 
them, atid each part of a house doorw'ay w as associ¬ 
ated with the great divinities to wdiorn appeal was 
made (Maspero, Life in Anc. Eg. and Assyr. 1891, 
p. 220: Jastrow, 237). But, besides this, human- 
lieaded wdnged bulls, lions, and other monstrous 
forms stood at the entrances of temples and palaces 
to guard them against the approach of the demons, 
the brood of Tiaimit, with tneir composite forms 
(Maspero, 198f.; Jastrow^ 263; Sayce, 119). In 
Guatemala, Chahalka was the god of houses, and 
his protection was assured by sj)rinkling the doors 
w'ith sacrificial blood. The great doorways of 
Central American temples were also guarded by 
human male and female or animal figures (Trum¬ 
bull, 98, 146). In Rome, Janus W'as the primitive 
niimen of the doorway of the house and the city- 
gate, preventing the passage of all evil things into 
the house, and so one of the Benates. lie was 
god of thojani, gates in the form of arches on the 
roads, etc., the most ancient of which was that of 
the Forum, originally a temple in the form of a 
gateway. But Janus, as god of doors and gates, 
was ratner god of the entry and departure through 
the gate or door. This is seen by the fact that 
each part of the door had its numen —Limentinus, 
of the threshold; Forculus, of the leaves of the 
door; Cardea, of the hinges (Wissow'a, Rel. u. 
Knit, der Romer, Munich, 1902, p. 91 ff. ; Toutain, 
itudes de myth., Baris, 1909, p. 197 ff; Tert. de 
Corona, 13). In Greece, Apollo Aguieus or Thy- 
ra»us and the Antelii were concerned wdth entrances 
and doors. Images of Hecate stood at doors, to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits and ghosts, 
and she was also invoked before the threshold for 
protection against them. At doors and gates stood 
also the ipfxal, jprotective images or symbols of 
Hermes {CGS ii. 509, 616; Srunck, Analecta, 
1772-76, iii. 197; Tert. de Cor. 13). See ERE iiL 
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IS.'S, for Cambodian spirit-guardians of the door. 
The belief in Divine guardians of the doorway 
among the Hebrews is suggested by Ex 21®, where 
the bondman who does not wish to go free is brought 
to the ElOhim^ to the door or doorpost, where nis 
ear is pierced with an awl (cf. EKE i. 445^*). 

The preHcnce of the household spirit or god makes the door¬ 
way sacred. This receives illustration in other directions in 
which 8a<;red jjcrsons confer sacredncss on the door. In Poly¬ 
nesia, when the king or queen eriterod a temple, the door was 
shvit up as being sacred (Turner, Polynesia^ 186i, p. 328). In 
India, any one ill of smallpox, being possessed by the smallpox 
deity, makes the liouse sacred, and tne door is tabu to certain 
persons, or must only be crossed with a due ritual (Crooke, 
PR 1. 136 ; cf. ERE iii. 312^). In the South Sea Islands, the 
first-l>orn being sacred, no one can pass through the door by 
which he enters his father's house (Gill, lAfe in S. Isles, 1876, 
p. 40). Cf. also Kzk 442 (the door by which Jahweh enters the 
temple is to be shut, and none but the * Prince ’ can enter it). 

The gates and doors of temples are always 
peculiarly sacred, since the tem])Ie is the abode of 
a god. The outer courts of liuddhi.sb temples in 
China and Japan have single or double roofed 
gateways, mon, coloured a dull red, with figures 
on either side. In front are the ‘ heavenly aogs,’ 
and under the gateway in some instances is the 
figure of Buddha, ami the Ni-6, or two kings, 
hideous and gigantic fi<rures guarding the gate. 
Other hideous forms or the thunder ami wind 
gods are set on niches in the gates. Betilions are 
made to the written on paper pellets, which 

are chewed and Hung again.st them. Before the 
inner sanctuary is reached many other gates mu.st 
first be paK.sed (Curzon, Problems of the Far East, 
1894, p. 109; Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
1893, pp. 21 f., 59). 

Not only is the temple door sacred, and there¬ 
fore liighly decorated with carving or precious 
metals, but an isolated gateway or entrance arch 
is often found in front of it. This is a duidicate 
of the door, .serving the same nurj>ose, hut acting 
as a preliminary entrance to tne sacred precincts 
and a barrier against evil inniien(!es. It may be 
derived originally from the barriers or porticoes 
hung with charms whicli are often stretched across 
road.s and entrances to villages to prevent tlie 
intrusion of all malicious things, e.g. in Africa 
(Kingsley, 450-1 ; van Gennep, 22). »Such isolated 
doorways are placed in front of other buildings 
than temples, or they occur in other isolated situa¬ 
tions, for particular purposes, c,g. monumental 
memorials. The tori-wioi Japan is found in front 
of all Shinto and many Buddhist temples and 
shrines. It consists of two uprights and two or 
more cross-beams painted red, the upper projecting 
and curving upwards at both ends. Though now 
regarded as a bird perch, i.e, for the birds sacred 
to the gods, its original purpose is unmistakable 
(Aston, 231-2; Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
1890, p. 336; Bird, 148). In Korea the isolated 
gateway, hong-sal-nmn, is a symbol of majesty 
and government, and is erected in front of palaces, 
government buildings, temples, and monasteries 
under royal patronage. The primitive purpose 
of the hong-saUmxin as a doorway is seen in the 
gco miin, an archway outside the western gate of 
th« capital on the road to Peking, M'here the king 
goes to meet the Imperial envoys (Curzon, 142). 
In China these arches, pailoo, are of a commemora¬ 
tive nature. Similarly, the triumphal arch of the 
Koman.s suggests its primitive purpose as the gate 
through which the triumphant soldier returned 
from a hostile country into his own district. The 
propylon, or towered gateway, of Egyptian temples, 
witn its Hanking towers, obelisks, or statues, and 
tall masts, all led up to by an avenue of sphinxes, 
forms another example of such gateways. In 
Babylonia, before the gateway of tne great court 
of the temple, stood two detached pillars, like the 
Egyptian gate obelisks. They correspond to the 
pillars Ja^in and Boaz in front of Solomon’s 
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temple (1 K and were doubtle.ss the originals 
of these. Such pillars were commonly placed 
before Semitic temples, e,g, at l’apho.s and Hiera- 
polis (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 16; W. R. Smith 
457, 483). 

Sayce regards the Bab. pillars as representing Nin-gis-zida 
(‘ Lord of the upright post ’) and Taininuz, wurdr rs of tne gate 
of heaven, just as the flanking towers of the lii^^vptian gate 
were said to represent Isis and Nephthys. In his opinion. Jachin 
is a translation of Nin-gis-zida, and Boaz perliaps a corrupt 
reiuinisoence of Tannmiz (Sayce, op, cit. 350, 469-60; Jastrow, 
624 f.). 

3. Amulets at doorways. —Images of divinities 
and mon.stious figures at doors and gates are in¬ 
tended to repel evil iriHuences and nowers, and to 
guarantee the protection of the uoorway gods. 
The process is largely a magical one. As the 
demoniac figures keep oH' demons, so also the 
Medusa liead, ’•epresented on door-knockers, has 
the same ellect, or repels the evil eye. Such door¬ 
knockers or handles were used in ancient Italy, 
and are still common in modern Italy for the same 

urpo.se, while the female face on English dour- 

nockers is derivative from these (FE xiv. [1903] 
217). Tlie .same purpose was served by tlie small 
images of protective divinities, often with invoca¬ 
tions printed on them, buried under the threshold 
of As.syrian houses, palaces, or temples, or placed 
at the doors to keep the house from the entrance 
and malice of fiends or enemies (Jastrow, 269). 
But, since amulets of all kinds are placed on the 
roofs, gables, windows, and walls of houses to ward 
oH evil inthiences, they are naturally also tixed on 
doorways through which their entrance might so 
easily be elVected. The custom is found from the 
lowest up to the liighest levels of civilization. It 
is also very ancient. This is proved by the fact 
that, on the entrances of Neolithic cave-dwellings 
in Palestine, cup-markings which undoubtedly were 
religious symbols or served a magical purpose are 
found (see EPE iii. 178>^). In various parts of 
Africa, charms are hung on the doors to jire- 
vent evil spirits from entering ; and in civilized 
Greece, doors and gates of all kinds were simi¬ 
larly protected (Kingsley, 450; Mac.kay, Mackaxj 
of Uganda, 1890, p. 112; ERE iii. 438^"). The door 
amulets used among all peoples are of various 
kinds, and only the principal varieties need be 
alluded to here. 

(a) Sacred p>la7its, flowers, or branches are com¬ 
monly used, especially on particular occasions 
when evil forces are most to be dreaded, e.g. at 
a birth. 

In Bab. incantations against demons, various plants are men¬ 
tioned as having been nung on the lintel (Thompson, Deoils 
and Evil SpiriLs of Bab., 1903-4, i. 137). In India, at a birth, 
leaves and flowers along with a sickle, edge outwards, are 
placed outside the door to bar the demons (Billiiigton, 14'o?/m7i 
in India, 1895, p. 2). The Greek and Roman j^ractit'e of c row n- 
ing the door with sacred garlands on various occasions (Tert. de 
Corona, 10) had more than a festal purpo.se. In Attica, at the 
birth of a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the door (Hesychius, 
s.v. <rT<^)avov fK^epeiy). In Rome, doorpost and threshold were 
touched thrice with an arbutus branch, and water was sprinkled 
at the entrance, at a birth, to keep off witches. Branrhes and 
wreaths were also hung up at the Pahlia (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., 
vi. 166). In modern Greece, a piece of wild onion is phu ed over 
the lintel to keep off the evil eye, or garlands of flowers and garlic 
are hung up on May-day for the same pun> 08 e (FL x. [i8i»9J 181, 
260). In China, at a birth, pummelo-leaves and slips of a fragrant 
thorn are suspended over the door to keep off evil spirits {FLJ 
V. 11887] 222). In Japan, on New Year’s day and on other 
occasions, branches, etc., are fixed up as averters, or a rope of 
rice straw with fern and holly leaves is hung up (Aston, 191, 
312 f.). The Ainus place tnoo in doorways as charms against evil 
(Batchelor, 91). In Ireland, on May-eve, the threshold is strewn 
with marsh marigolds to keep out fairies and to bring luck (FE 
XV. [1004] 467). For similar practices in Kuropean folk-custom, 
see Frazer, iii. 334 ; Grimm, Teut. Myth. iii. 1200, 1209, 
1211; and for additional instances, see ERE iii. 354», 894h ; Lane, 
Mod. Egyptians, 1846, ii. 77. In the W. Highlands, pearl-wort 

£ laced on the lintel keeps out ghosts (Campbell, Witchcraft and 
eeond Sight, 1902, pp. 103, 172). 

{b) Salt is sometimes strewn on the thre.sliold, on 
account of its apotropseic properties, as in Syria {FL 
xviii. [1907] 70). In Aberdeen.shire it was placed 
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with fire on the threshold of a byre, iM.'fore a cow after 
calving left the byre {FLJ \\. [1S84J 330). Pebbles 
and grains are sprinkled on the dooistep to keep 
oat ghosts, who must count them and cannot get 
beyond three {FL xv. ‘214). Iron is also a powerful 
charm at doors as in other places, especially at 
birth, wlien an iron weapon or utensil is placed at 
the door (India [(’anij)bell, Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom^ Bombay, 1883, p. 387J, and very 
commonly in European folk-custom at birth, after 
a funeral to keep tne ghost out [JAI xv. 69], and 
on other occasions). Both becau.se it is made of 
iron and al.so because of other reasons connected 
eitlu'r with tiie former sacred nature of the horse 
or with its snpp<jaed resemblance to the form of 
the female sex organs, the horseshoe is a very 
common door charm in most countries. Usually 
the charm is etl'ective only when the ends are 
placed upwards. It keeps out fairies, witches, 
ghosts, and other evil powers, and keeps in or 
brings luck ; and for this parp<»se it is found on 
house-, byre-, or stable-door.s, doors of mosques, 
temples, or even Cliristian churches (see H. M. 
Lawrence, i)fa<jir of the llorse.-shoe, Boston, 1899 ; 
Farrer, Pritnitive Manners and Customs, 1879, 
p. 293; Crooke, PR ii. 15 [India]; ERE iii. 45U’ 
[.Japan]; FL xi. [1900] 108, FLR iv. [IS81] 189[Eng- 
landj; FLR iv. 102, FL xvi, [1905] 70 [Jamaica]; 
rampbell, 12, 13, 15 [Hebrides]; FLJ ii. 43 [ I'lir- 
comans]; Gentletnan'S Magazine, 1807, p. 30711*.). 
This charm is also very common on houses in 
the West Highland.s. 

{(') A hand with the fingers extended i.s repre¬ 
sented on or above doors. SornetimevS it is formed 
by (lipping the hand in the blood of an animal slain 
at the door, and then making an impression of it 
on the door. Or the hand is painteu—usually in 
vermilion —or carved. The custom is very common 
in the East among both Jews and Muhammadans 
[FL vi. 174, XV. 189, xviii. 66 ; Lunez, Jerushnlaghn, 
Vienna, 1892, i. 19 ; Conder, Heth and Moah, 1*883, 
p. ‘275 f.). It is found in India, Japan, ancient 
A.ssyria, in Babylon and in Carthage (see ERE iii. 

41U, 446* ; Trumbull, 75, 78, 323). The hand thus 
serves the iiurpo.se of the open hand in folk-l>elief, 
a.s a poweriul charm against the evil ^e, and it also 
di.stract.s and r(‘[)cls evil .spirits (see Elwortliy, Evil 
Eye, 1895, p. 233 tV.). Used to make an impression 
01 blood, it.s purpose as the .sign of a covenant 
between the contracting parties, human and Divine 
(so Trumbull, 66 11’.), if it exists at all, i.s secondary, 
as, wherever the hand is used, it is believed to be 
apotropadc, like the blood sprinkled on the door- 
osts. It is then, in fact, a double charm, both 
and and blood having repellent powers. Analog¬ 
ous to the use of blood in thi.s way is the touching 
of the doorptj.sts witii menstrual blood or urine, to 
dis.solve spells of witcliciaft or to keep of! fairies, 
gho.sts, or the evil eye (BJiny, JIN xxviii. ‘24; 
CamplKjll, Superstitions of the Highlands and Is¬ 
lands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 36 Witchcraft, 
11, 137). 

[d) Sacred symbols are atfixed to doors os a 
powerful means of protection, like the Divine 
image.s at doors and gate.s. In Christian lands no 
svnilx^l is more efl’ective than the cross marked on 
the door or simply signed upon it or some j)arti- 
cular part of it, or signed on one.self wlien entering 
or going out. It keeps off ghosts, witches, and all 
powers of evil (FL x. [1899] 178, 260, xvi. [1905] 
50, 70 ; Grimm, iv. 1781 ; Trumbull, 18; cf. Tert. de 
for. 3). The su'astika .symlx)! i.s commonly marked 
on doors in the Ea.st for the same purpose (Hindus, 
Buddhists, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 12 , 160; ERE in. 
412]). Perliaps the figure.s of cherubim carved on 
the doors of Solomon’s temple served the same end 
H K 6 *'* * ), as well as ligure.s of the Pa.scbal Iamb, 
and other .symUds on ancient synagogue lintels in 


Pale.stine (Trumbull, 70 ). For a door cliann com¬ 
posed of du.st from Muhammad’s tomb, see Lane, 
li. 76. Over the doors of Egyptian temples was 
placed the winged disk of the sun, to drive off 
demons from the building (Ernian, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 1894, p. 272). 

(e) Sacredfonnulce written on doors have also a 
powerful apotropaeic virtue, and are of very wide 
occurrence. 

In liabxloniji, Ubleta with sentences from the sacred text* 
were hnnjf up to protect ag^ainsl demons (.Jastrow, ‘i(W)- In 
ancient Kj^ypt, nsnies and sentences of a lucky or favf»urable 
iinjTort were written over the doors or on the doorposls to 
secure a ^^(xmI dwelling (Wilkinson, i. Ii46, 3H1). In iiuxlern 
and among: ail Muliammadans elsewhere, invocations to 
tJoil, «Ie.scription8 of His mij^ht, or passages from the Qur an, are 
iiiSi rihcd on doors (Iamc, i. ’JH, ii. 74 ; Porter, I'ravtU, 1821-2, i. 
440). The Greeks placed in.*(cnpt ions and wishes for ‘ good luck' 
over their doorways. Similar linages are found in India and 
China (Crooke, PK i. ItW ; Williams, Middle Kitu/dom, i. 731), 
vhile the Buddhist prayer poles and flags out.side doors are 
niilogous to door inscriptions. These usages show that the 
command to write the words of laws on ' the door posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gatc.s ’ (l)t 0** IP’) was intemied to take tiie 
place of some analogous hriillien cu'itoui, thoiiL;h l»\ the Hebrew 
he words must have hwn regardt fi as eftii acious against evil 
powers. If the household god.'< liad been assrM iated with doors, 
this ilcdication of the dtK>r to .lahweh 8howe<l that He was in- 
tende«i to take their place. Later Jews still fix the mr.'uju to 
doorposts in the form of an amulet with sacred words arnl .Name. 
This IS touciied with a finger (d the right hand and kiHBe<l on 
going out, while a sacred formula is repeated. For the use of 
sacred writings or pictures atflxcd to doors ainoug Christians 
see h'lih' iii. 42f)'', 428^. Texts carved on the lintel are com- 
niOfily fiHiiuI on old house-s, and this custom is undoubtedly 
deri\e<l from the older pra.-tice. 

The witle-sprciul u.^e of tlie.se door charms shows 
that the attack of gho.st.s, evil sidrits, witches, or 
fairies was chietly dreaded at the door, through 
which tliey sought to enter and do harm to tho.'^e 
in the house. Hence at the Compitalia the Homans 
hung up etligies of all in tlie houseliold, hoping 
tliat the gho.sts coming to tlie door would U; 8 aii.s- 
lied with tlie.se and not enter to take the living. 
But a closed door is not sufficient to keej) out 
ghosts and demons, as in Babylonia they slip 
through lK)lts, doorjiosts, and sockets (Jastrow, 
265 ) ; hence the value of ch.arms to pri'vent this. 
But in some cases the evil powers actually dwell at 
the door or in it.s vicinity. 

In Germany they are banished to between the door and door¬ 
post (Grimm, iv, 1816). In Jerusalem the powers of evil are 
8Uppose<l to infest the threshold, doom, and entraru es {FL xviii, 

(11XJ7] 58k Amon^ the Birhors of Bengal the spiiits Iiirk at the 
(loor(Crooke, FH li. t>C), and in Burma different evil sjurits reside 
at doors and gates (>.71’/*’ iii. 25*). These beliefs perlmjis explain 
the curse of Allatu to Uddushu-namir, ‘the threshold be thy 
dwelling,’ 8ugge.sting that in Babylonia it was the abode of 
dangerous spirits who would torment him. 

But even against such door-dwelling .spirits 
charms were efficacious, since they could keep 
them in check. 

4 . Magic rites at doors.—Many magical rites 
are performed at the door, either ( 1 ) to transfer evil 
to those who enter or pa.ss out ; or ( 2 ) to secure the 
a.ysistance of the spirit.s, gotxl or bad, dwelling or 
lurking there ; or (3) simply becauso tlie doorway is 
a .sacred j»lace. 

For examples of (1), see FL xv. (19C4J 60 ; Crooke, PH I. 164 ; 
lAne, ii. 46 ; (irimm, 1006 f. ; of (2), Jaetrow, 268 ; of (3), Trum¬ 
bull, 18, 20 ; TheiK-ritus, ii. 63 ; FL xil. (lOOlJ 200 ; Camp¬ 
bell, Witchcraft, Itil. 

Uther magical rites take place there, to keep off 
and get rid of ghu.sts and evil spirits. Of this chiss 
was the Homan Idrth-rite, in which three men 
struck the tliresholds with an axe and a pestle, and 
swept them with a broom. The iron axe and the 
pestm tipped with iron had apotropceic virtues ; 
the action of the broom was perhaps symlwlic, 
though all three, being connected with vegetation 
and agricultural usages, may have had magical 
virtues, and are charms against spirits and witches. 

In thi.H cose they were supposea to keep out the 
god Silvanu.H, and they later supplied names to the 
three protecting spirits — Intercidona, Pilumnus, 
and Deverra (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9). Among 
the Letts, at the feast of souls, the ghosts were got 
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rid of by taking the staft* wiiich served bjb a poker, 
cutting it in two with an axe on the threshold, and 
bidding them go (Frazer, Adonis^t 1907, p. 312). 
See also § i. 

5. Gate as seat of judgment. —On account of the 
sacred nature of the gate, the seat of a spirit or 
god, it is often a place of judgment, especially in 
the East. Kings, chiefs, and judges near com¬ 
plaints, try causes, and decree judgments at the 
gates of the palace, house, or city. Examples of 
this are found in ancient Babylonia, Persepolis, 
Egypt, and among the Hebrews (Trumbull, 60 f. ; 
Dn 2 ^ Ex 32'-'«, Dt W* 2V\ Ku 4'*-, 2 S 15^ 
19®, Pr 24"^; cf. Am 5^®, Zee 8 ^®). Probably con¬ 
nected with this custom of administering justice at 
the gate is that of a person fasting at the door of 
anotlier against whom he has a claim or prolf'ers a 
request. In cases where this is refused tne claim¬ 
ant starves to death at the door ([Celts] Anc. Latas 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-70; Joyce, Soc. Hist, of 
Anc. Ireland, 1903, i. 204 f. ; [India] Crooke, Pit 
i. 191-2). 

6. The door and death-rites.— In many regions 
it is not customary to carry a dead body, especially 
that of a suicide or criminal, through tne door of a 
house, and various expedients are resorted to in 
order to avoid this. 

Thus the body Is taken through the window of the house, or 
through a special 0 ]>ening made in roof or wall. This is a wide¬ 
spread custom, found, e.g,, in W. and S. Africa, Siam, Indonesia, 
India, China, Tibet, atnont^ the Ostiakaand t^skimo, in Fiji, with 
the ancient Norse, and as a folk survival in Europe (Scotland, 
Germany). See Liehrecht, Znr Volkukunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 
373 ; P'razer, JAI xv. 70 ; Tylor, il. 26f. ; Westermarck, MI fi. 
687; Ram 8 e 3 'er and Kuhne, Four Veart in Ashantee, 1876, p. 
60; Dubois, Uindu Mannerg, Oxford, 1897, ii. 27 ; Williams, 
Fiji, 1860, i. 197 ; Gregor, Folklore of the y.E. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 206; Wuttke, Der dent. Volksaberglaube, Berlin, 1000, 
( 756; liippert. Die SeeUncult, Berlin, 1881, p. 11), Or the 
body is passed through an opening made under the threshold 
(Hylt(^n-Uavallius, Warendoch W’ird, Stockholm, 1863-8, 1.473 
(Sweden) ; Uirlinjfer, Volkotumlicheg aus Schtvaben, I. [1861-62] 
821 (Swabia]; Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalt.*, Leipzig, 1899, p. 
726 (Germany]; Ralston, Russ. Folk-tales, 1873, p. 818 (Slavs]). 

The usual reason assigned for tliese practice.s is 
that tliey are used to confuse the ghost, and prevent 
its finding its way back into the house (Liebrecht, 
414; Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 69f.). The special 
aperture is afterwards closed up, or the window is 
kept shut after the burial (it is often opened to allow 
egress to tlie sonl when a person is dying, and 
again clo.sed to prevent tiie soul’s return); or often 
both window.s and doors are closed w'hen a funeral 
is passing, lest the soul should enter the house 
(Liehrecht, 372 f. ; FLJ i. 218, vi. 243; Wuttke, 
§ 250). Or, again, when the body is taken through 
a hole in the roof, this may be an archaic survival 
of a time when entrance and egress were obtained 
through the roof of the hut, as among the Eskimo 
and Aleuts (Liebrecht, 372, 426). Hence, in some 
cases, one sur)posed dead must not, when he re¬ 
turns, enter by the door, but by the roof (Pint. 
QucEsi. Rom., no. 6 ; Bnigsch, Aus dem Orient, 
Berlin, 1864, ii. 110 [Persians]). Here the thouglit 
of death is enough to suggest its contagion, and 
entrance must not be hrst made by the sacred 
door. But, whatever be the origin of the customs 
referred to, they are certainly connected with the 
sacredness of the door, which must not he polluted 
by the passage of the dead body. If it were merely 
the return of the ghost w'hicn was feared, that 
could be prevented by door charms (§ ^), and it 
should be remembered that |jhusts at tlie yearly 
festivals of the dead are invited to^ enter by the 
door and then pass out by it. That it is the pollu¬ 
tion of death wliich is feared for the sacred doorway 
may be established by other rites of mourning and 
by analogous tabus. 

Thus the Banjara of Khandesh move the hut, and make a 
entrance after a funeral, as the door has been polluted by the 
passage of the corpse (Crooke, PR ll. 66). Propitiatory rites 
are in some cases performed at the door when a corpse hM 
been CArried out by it (the threshold is sprinkled with salt 


[Japan ; Griffis, Mikado's Empire, New York, 1876, pp. 467, 470], 
or with wine (Greece: FLJ i. 218J). Among tiie Kwakmti 
Indians, mourners must not use the house door, au they are 
unclean; a separate door is cut for them (Westermarck, MI 
ii. 537); and in China a messenger who brings news of a death 
should not pass the threshold (de Groot, Rel. System of China, 
1894, ii. 1. 644). In various regions a special door or gate in 
house or city wall is used for the passage of a corpse and for no 
other purpose (Burma (Sangermano, Rurrn. Empire, 1833, p. 
143], Korea [Landor, Corea, 1896, p. 118), Italy, llolland 
(Trumbull, 24, 325]; cf. the ‘sacred gate’ at Athens, used for 
funerals [Theophr. CAar. 14]). 

Analogous caseii are those in which women at puberty, ordur* 
ing menstruation and pregnancy (tabu stales), must not leave the 
hut by the usual door without special rites ; or, again, the flesh 
of anirnals slain in hunting is carried in by a special opening 
{ERE ii. 643* ; Westermarck, ii. 637 ; Frazer, ii. 416). Perhaps 
connected with the danger of female pollution is the superstition 
that a male, not a female, should be the ‘ first-foot’ i.e. the first 
person to cross the threshold at New Year; but he must not 
come empty-handed {FLJ iii. 282, vii. 53 ; Campbell, Witch¬ 
craft, 229). 

7 . Doors and gates of the Other-world.—The 
e. 8 c ha to logical beliefs of many peoples show tliat they 
consider heaven and the under Morld to be regions 
and abodes with doors or gates, bars and bolts, and 
guardians. The doors of heaven shut out those 
who have no riglit to enter there; the doors of the 
under world enclose tho.se who would fain leave it. 

In Bab. writings, reference is made to gates of 
heaven, especially that of Anu, guarded by Tam- 
muz and Gish-zida. In the account of creation, the 
great gates attached to both sides of the heavens by 
xMarduk are mentioned. They are secured by bolts, 
and guarded by scorpion men. Through them the 
sun jias.ses at morning and evening. The under 
world, Arallu, has also gates and bolts, seven or 
fourteen in number, ana a warder stands at the 
outer gate. They are graphically described in the 
Descent of Istar (Jastrow, 301, 436, 623, 649, 669; 
Sayce, 79). The Egyptian Other-world was plenti¬ 
fully supplied with gate.s. Duat or Hades, through 
which tne boat of Ra travelled by night, had twelve 
divisions and as many fortified pylons with closed 
doors and serpent guardians, or gates with other 
keepers. The gates opened at the repetition of 
magic formiilai, and thus entry was freely obtained. 
Each gate had its own name. The heaven of 
Osiris was al.so entered by a gate in the mountain 
of the West, and tliis domain in the fields of Aalu 
had numerous gates, with porters, warders, and 
lieralds. But all these opened to those who knew 
the true formuhe and names of gates and guardians 
(Maspero, Etudes, Parks, 1893, i. 377, 381, ii. 27 ff., 
165 fl. ; Budgm, Gods of the Egyrdians, 1903, i. 170; 
Book of the vend, ch. 147 ff.)* The classical Hades 
and Tartarus liad also their gates, those of Tartarus 
being of iron with a bronze threshold. Cerberus 
guarded the gate of Hades, a hydra with 50 gaping 
mouths that of Tartarus {II. viii. 15 ; Virgil, AEn. 
vi. 576). The Scandinavian Valhalla had 540 gates, 
and Hel had also its portals (Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
818), In Mandscan mythology, the seven lower 
worlds of the dark powers have doors which can be 
made secure by magic spells and talismans (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 14711'.). The 
Hebrew Sheol had gates and bars (Job 17^® 38*^, 
Ps 107*®, Is 38*®, cf. Mt 16*®). It had divisions, 
and in later belief these (of hell) were 7 in number, 
with as many doors (Pr 7” ; Gfrorer, Das Jahr- 
hundert des Ileils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 45-6). The 
‘gate of heaven* is already spoken of in Gn 28*’ 
(cf. Ps 78®), and the seven heavens of later Jewish 
theology had gates. Serpent-like guardians of 
the gates of hell are referred to in the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 42*. The entrance to Eden was 
guarded by cherubim (Gn 3‘^, cf. Enoch 42*), and 
the two gates of the heavenly paradise were of 
rubies and guarded by myriad angels (Gfrorer, ii. 
44 ). These ideas are found in early Christian the¬ 
ology. Hades has gates of brass, bars of iron, bolts, 
keys (Rev 1*®), and warders; but they are burst 
open by Christ as He descends there {Gospel of 
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Nicodemu^^ § 5, and many other writers referring 
to the descent; of. Kev r®). i*aradiso is often de¬ 
scribed as a city witli walls and gates guarded by 
angels (e.g. Passio Perjyetna^, § 11). The analogy 
is that of the heavenly Jerusalem with its twelve 
gates and angad guardians (Uev 21^^). In thov^e 
documents which uphold the old idea of several 
heavens, each has its gate or door {Apoc, of Pmdy 
§ 19 fl. ; Test, of Ahre^am, § 11), while Ps 24P*' wtis 
frequently applied either to Christ’s bursting the 
gates of Hades or to His ascension through the 
heavens, e.g. by Hippolytiis, who speaks of Christ 
passing through tlie heavenly gates (Hipnol. in 
Theod. Dud. 1 ; Comm, on Prov, [Mai, Biol, nova 
Patruniy Konie, I8o4, ii. 72J; cf. also Kev 4' 'a 
door was opened in heaven ’). 'I’hose Gnostic groups 
which taught the existence of seven or more heaven- 
spheres ruled by the Demiurge and Archons, 
assigned to these heavens doors guarded carefully. 
'I’his is found, e.g., ajuorig various Oj)hite group; 
and the followers of llirdesanes. The gates wen 
themselves dangerous in some cases—‘a tierygate 
way ’—and the Arclions or door-keepers wouhl have 
kept them cIo.se<i against souls ascending to the 
Pleroma. Hut the Gnosis, initiation into sacra¬ 
ments and mysteries, possession of the names of 
the Archons and of the true magic formuhv, or of 
symbols and amulets, caused the doors to be opened 
(see Hi[)pol. v. 8. 9, 2d ; \\'right, Apor. Arts, 
1871, ii. 2G ; Origen, c. Cels, vi, 31 ; Pistis ^Sophia, 
hk. i. § 'JO t.). 'I'liese ideas of the magical opening 
of the gates are derived from Egyptian beliefs, 
and also, perhaps, from Mithraic teachings of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary heavens 
with their gates (Origen, vi. 2J). Mystico-magical 
cults having athnity to Mithraism knew also of the 
tiery gates of the upper spheres, which oiamed at 
the utterance of the natnes of the gods (Wessely, 
‘Griech. Zauberpaj)yru8,’ Denk. d. KaU. Ak. d. 
lyiss. zu JFien, xxxvi. [18SS] ;36 tl.). 

8. I he door being regarded as a means of ]»aasage 
from one state to another, it was easy to apply the 
word in a metaj)horical sense. Christ speaks of 
Himself as tfie ‘door.’ ‘ Ky me if any man enter 
in, he shall he saved’ (Jn 10^, cf. Eph J'«). This 
idea Is repeated in Christian theology. Ignatius 
calls Clirist ‘the door of the Father by which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and ah the prophets 
enter in, as well as the apostles .and the (7liurch ’ 

{ad Philad. ix.). In Hennas the g.ite r,f the tower 
is the Son of God [Sim. ix. 12); and in the Clemen¬ 
tine Berognition.^ (ii. 22) the gate through which 
men enter the city, the kingdom of the Father, is 
* the true Projdiet.’ I he same ideas were current 
in Gno.sticisrn. The heavenly Clirist is the true 
gate, through which the Gnostic ascends to the Fle- 
roma (Hippol. v. 8, 9). In the hymn used by the 
Friscillianists, but which was Gnostic in origitj, 
Christ .says: Manna sum tibi, quicunque me 
pulsas ’ (Aug. Ep. ccxxxvii, § 8), A m<mg the Hftbis 
the name Bdh, a.ssumed by the first preacher of 
this new religion in 1844, means ‘gate,’ and wa.s 
formerly the title given to th<»se intermediaries 
through wliom, as through a g.ate, communication 
was made by the Imam to his followers (see art. 
Bab, BabIs). 

, Gennep, Rites de passage, Paris, 

1909; H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, iievr York 
1906 ; and the authoriticB cited in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

DOSADH, DUSADH.—A menial tribe in 
Northern India, of Dravidian origin, which at the 
Census of 1901 numl)ered 1,258,125, of whom the 
vast majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. 

I. Religion in Bengal.—In Bengal they profess 
to be ortluxlox Hindus, and it is true that in .some 
districts they employ in their religious rite.s Brah- 


i;ians of a degraded class, while some belong to the 
Srinaniyani sect, or follow the doctrine.s (panth) of 
Kabir, Tiilsi Das, Gorakhnfitli, or Nanak (for 
which see Bengal). Tbe.se beliefs, however, seem 
to be of comparatively recent origin, and the basis 
of their religion is Animism. 

(a) Worship of liCiliu. —Their tribal deity is 
Kahu, ‘ the seizer,’ wlio seems to liave been adopted 
from the pre-Aryan races, and to have been trans¬ 
formed by the Hindus into a Daitya or 'Fitan, who 
is supposed to cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and moon. The Dusildhs, in order to avert di.scase 
and in fulfilment of vow.s, offer to him annual sacri¬ 
fices and the fruits of the earth through a tribes¬ 
man who is known as Bhakat or Chatiyjl. 

‘On special occasions a strauj^er form of worship is resorted 
to, parallels to which may Im> found in the rustic cult of the 
Roman villai,'cr8 and the votaric.s of the Phoenician deities. A 
ladder, made with sides of green l)aml>otxi and runifs of sword* 
blades, is raised in the midst of a pile of burning mango wood 
through which the Bhakat walks harefooted and ascends the 
ladder without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wiieulen flour, 
and rice-milk are offered up ; after uluch the worshippers par- 
Lake of a feast and drink enormous (quantities of ardent spirits' 
(Kisley, i. 2.V)). 

In another form of this rite, tlie man who has 
vowed to offer a fire sacrifice to Kahu must build 
within the tlay a thatched but, in which the 
Bhakat or priest, liiin.self a Do.sadb, must spend the 
night, .sleening on the .sacred /ru.sVt gras.s with 
which the floor is strewed. In front of the hut a 
bamboo })latform is erected, and iKiyoml that a 
trench is dug, which on the feast day is filled with 
mango wood soaked in butter, while tw(; earthen 
ves.sels of milk are placed elo.se to the idatform. 
The Bhakat batlies .and lionsa new cloth (lycd with 
turmeric. He mutters a numl>er of mystic formula' 
(murium), and worships Hriliu on both sides of the 
trench. The fire i.s then kindled, and the Bhakat 

.solemnly walks three times round it in the.. 

of the sun, keeping his right hand always tow.ard.s 
it. The end of the third rouml brings him to the 
east end of the trench, where Jjo takes by the band 
a Brahman retaine<l for this purpose with a fee of 
two new wrap[>ers, and calls on him to lead the 
kvay through the lire. I he Brahman walks along 
he trench from east to west followfsi l>y the 
ihakat. Both are .supposed to tread uit)» their 
xire feet on the tire and to escape unli irmed. 
disley supposes that this is the result (»f ojtiic.al 
Ilusion, because by the time they start the tlames 
lave subsided and the trencii i.s so rjanow that an 
ictive man may walk along it resting his f<‘(‘t on 
either edge, without Umcliing the smouldering 
ashes at tlie l)ottom. Meanwhile the milk has 
)een boiled, and it appears that in some ca.^e.s tlie 
Bhakat pours the iMiiling liquid over his Inxly, 
being, it is .said, uninjured. 

‘By pa.ssitig through the fire the Bhakat is believed to have 
leen iiigpir'-d with the spirit of Itahu, who has l>ecome incarnated 
n him. filled with the divine or demoniac afflatus, and also, 
it may be surmised, excited by drink and ganjn (hemp), he 
mounts the hami»oo platform, chants mystic hymns, and dis- 
tributes to the crow-rl lulsi (basil) leaves, which heal diseases 
otherwise incurable, and Mowers which have the virtue of 
(’.ausing l»arren women to conceive. The proceedings etuJ with 
a feast, and religiou.s excitement soon pas-ses into drunken 
revelry la.sting long Into the night' (Rislcy, i. 255 f.). 

The ritual is a gtaxl iilu.stration of Dravidian 
Hhamanism. Accounts of fire-w-alking among the 
S. Indian Dravidians will be found in Thurston 
[Ethnographic Note.^ in S. India, Mtulras, 190(1, p. 
47111’.). Frazer (A Attis, Osiris^, London, 
1907, ])j), 88, 136 f.) regards it a.s a commutation of 
an original human sacrifice by means of fire. 

[h) Wor.shin of deifed roMcr.y.--The Bengal 
Dosfulbs worship a host of deified heroes, in honour 
of whom huts are erected in various parts of tlie 
country. Many of tliese are tlie gdiosts of bandit 
chiefs, such as Goraiya, B&lhes, ChQhar, or Choar 
Mai, and others. In none of these shrines are 
there any idols, and the officiating priests are 
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always d/awn from the Dosadh tribe, who minister 
to the SQdra or menial castes whicli frequent 
them. The ollerings usually are appropriated by 
the priest or by the head of the Dosadli household 
performing the worship; but, where this worship 
has adopted some of the principles of Islam, the 
fowls sacrificed to the Saint Miran and the 
I’anch Fir (see PaSchpIriya) are given to local 
Muhammadans. 

2 . Religion in the United Provinces. —Here also 
the cult of Kahu prevails, and it is carried out in a 
manner much resembling that of liengal. In one 
form of the rite the priest climbs the rungs of 
sword-blades w ith bis naked feet, pours some milk 
on the ground in honour of Kahu, sacrifices a cock 
tied to the summit of the ladder, or, descending, 
slays a young pig wdth repeated blows of a spear. 
Some spirits are poured on the ground, and the 
meat and the remainder of the t)irering8 are con¬ 
sumed there and then by the worsliippers (Crooke, 
Pop 18%, i. Tribes and Castes of the 

North- Western Provinres and Oudh, ii. 3.55, w here 
one of the songs in honour of Kahu will be found). 

'rbey also worship Chbath or Chhatlii, the im¬ 
personated sixth day after birth, w’hen, owing to 
ack of sanitary precautions at childbirth, the cTiild 
is likely to be attacked by infantile lockjaw. On 
I lie day before the fenst the worshippers purify 
themselves with fasting, and go singing to the 
river side. Here they strip and walk into the 
water, remaining facing the east till the sun rises, 
when they stand with folded hands and bow in 
reverence, making otl’erings of cakes and other 
kinds of food, which are consumed by the w'orship- 
)er and bis friends. Their other tribal deities are 
kindi, a female, arnl Manukli Deva, the deitied 
ghost of some tribal worthy, who are prufutiated 
by the sacrifice of a pig or fowl and an oblation of 
spirits. Seven cups of milk and seven pairs of 
cakes are also ofl'ered round the earthen mound 
w’hich is the common abiding [)lace of the tribal 
gods. They observe most of tlie Hindu holidays, 
particularly those like the Holi spring tire feast, 
and the Kaiarl of the autumn .season, which are the 
occjision or coarse orgies accompanied by drinking 
and sensuality. 

I.iTiRATimi.—H. H. Rislcy, TrVtfg and Ca^trg of Bengal, 
Calcutm, 1S91, i. 2.^2 (T. ; W. Ciooke, Triben aii<l Casteg of the 
jV. H'. Bror. and Oudh, do. 1896, ii. :14GIT. ; E. A. Gait, Centtis 
Rep<rr( Bengal, 1901, i. App. vi. p xli\ ; N. Ind. yotes and 
Qxu nes, ii. 15, 31 f., Ill, 207 f., v, 204 ; F. Buchanan, in M. 
Martin, Eastern India, 1838, 1. 192; J. Wise, Races, Castes, 
atid Trades of Eastern Bengal, lbS3, p. 2asil. ; E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive rdhnoUtgy oj Bengal, Calcutla, 1872, p. 326. 

W. Crooke. 

DOUBLES. —The beliefs to wldch the term 
‘ double ’ refers may be traced back to two p.sycho- 
logical so\irce.s. In the lir.st place, they may result 
from elementary speculation on the category of 
duplicatioji ; in the second place, the pbenomena 
on which the notion of the divisibility or duality 
of personality is baseil are such that a potentially 
duj)licate exi.stence was inevitably ascribed to 
every concrete object of thought. The two sources 
constantly mingle. The main cliaracteristic of the 
former is that a double or counterpart arises by 
multiplication; of the bitter, that it arises by 
division. A secondary characteristic is that in 
the latter the coiinter])art tends to be of a dillerent 
suLstaiice, though of the same accidents—the so- 
called ‘spiritual double.’ Again, the connected 
categories of duality, substitution, representation, 
impersonation, and so forth, combine with such 
results of the catejjory of duplication as identity, 
original and copy, idea and reality, to complicate 
the general conception of doubleness in pre- 
scientihe speculation ; and the wdiole combination 
bind.s togetlier a number of customs, some of which 
are apparently widely dissimilar in origin, though 


all, psychologically speaking, are based on the 
nialliematical ideas of multiplication and division. 
We shall refer to these subsidiary forms of the 
notion only for the purpose of illustrating what is 
sociologically the main connotation of tne term, 
namely, tiie double in the sense of Doppelganger^ 
seconcf self, visible or invisible counterpart, 
spiritual or material double. 

I. Duplication in general.—It is not .surprising 
that in early thought two became a sacred number, 
when we consider the mystery so often connected 
with duplication. Conversely, in the creation of 
certain abnormal mythical l)eings, the mind fre¬ 
quently unifies a natural duality, as in the one eye 
of blie Cyclopes, and the combination of horse and 
rider in the Centaurs, and, most notably, in 
androgynous ancestors and tleities. Duplicity in 
nature is still enougli of an abnormality to warrant 
its inclusion in the li.st of magical or sacred centres 
of mystery. 

Thus, in Samoa all double things were sacred. 
Among the native deities were two household gods, 
repre.sented as ‘ Siamese Twins,’ Taeina and Titi. 
They appear to have beep regarded as a sort of gods 
of doublcMos.s.^ Similar ideas were connected in 
Roman religion with the deity Janus, and in 
Creek with the Dioscuri. The iniac^es of many 
Mexi(;an idols had double faces, back and front, 
like the Homan Ja?ius bifrons. 

‘The reason,' E. J. Payne observes, ‘why the features were 
duplicated is obvious. The tigure was carried in the midst of a 
large crowd ; the duplicate at the back w'as for the benefit of 
those who follow^ed. Probably it w’as considered to be an evil 
omen if the idol turned its face aw'ay from its worshippers; 
this the duplicate obviated. . . . This duplication of the fea¬ 
tures, a characteristic of the very olde.si gods, appears to be 
indicated when the numeral orne ( = tw'o) is pretlxe<l to the title 
of the deity. Thus the two ancestors and preservers of the race 
were called Ometecuhtli and Omecihuatl ( = two-chief, two- 
woman).' 2 

A close connexion is constantly maintained be¬ 
tween diet and conception or the nature of the 
offspring. A frequent belief is that if a w'oman 
eats anything double—a double cherry or a double 
banana, for example—her child wdll be double.^ 

Twins themselves are a striking example of the 
mystery attached to double objects. See, further, 
art. Twins. 

V^arioiis miscellaneous applications of the double 
idea may l>e grouped together here. The law of 
equivalence, a.s illustrated by the lex talionis, is 
often superseded by the enforcement of a doable 
penalty. Among the Bedawln the family of a 
slain man may slay two of the murderer’s family. 
In this ca.se the feud continues. If they slay but 
one, it is ended.* The Hebrews condemned a thief 
taken flagrante delicto to restore double.® Hence 
the moral principle of receiving double as a form 
of pardon. 

The Lord gave Job twice m much as he had before.' ‘ For 
your shame ye shall have double ... in their land they shall 
jwssess double; everlasting joy shall be unto them.’ ‘Shi 
hath received of the Ifni’s hand double for all herein.s.’ ' Evei* 
to-day do I declare that I will render double unto thee.'-'* 
Similarly in moral retribution ; ‘Render unto her even as sh^ 
rendered, and double unto her the double according to hei 
works: in the cup which she mingled, mingle unto he« 
double.’7 

A double share may be either an honour or a 
security. ‘ Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
{)ortion of thy spirit be upon me.’® The idea of 
corrolx)rRtion and finality belongs to repetition. 

‘The dream of Pharaoh,’Joseph says, ‘ is one ; what God is 
about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh. The seven good 
kine are seven years; and the seven good ears are 8e\ en years ; 
the dream is one. . . . For that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is established by God, 
and God will shortly bring it to pass.’» 


1 O. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 66. 
s Hist. 0 /America, Oxford, 1892-99, t. 424. 

• J. Gamier, Oceanic, Paris, 1871, p. 187. 

4 llurckhardt, Bedouins and \yahabys, London, 1830, p. 86. 
» Ex 224- 7. « Job 4210, Is 61?, 402. Zee 912. 

^ Rev 18«. ® 2 K 2». o Gn 41» « 
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A similar principle is reached from a different 
origin in such beliefs as that an echo is a con- 
lirmation. 

Miracles and magic acts of duplication and 
multiplication liave a psychological interest in 
connexion with the development of the meta- 
)hysical theory of creation and the mechanical or 
)iological theory of evolution (see below). Such 
bits of folklore as the notion that turning one’s 
money when one sees the new moon causes it to 
increase have a signilicance in both respects. 
The induence of the waxing moon has been well 
illustrated.^ As the moon grows, the money will 
grow. No doubt, the act of turning the money is 
also a piece of imitative magic. Turning an object 
shows its reverse side, its double face, and is 
equivalent to a duplication of it. On a similar 
elementary fallacy perhaps depends the actual 
point of miracles of multiplication (which in the 
Christian examples lies in the handling or the 
breaking of the food). It may consist, that is, in an 
application of a vague theory of hojmeomeria (see 
below, p. 857^), according to which each particle 
of a substance or thing is a miniature duplicate of 
the whole. Breaking bread would thus produce a 
multitude of microscopic loaves; their mani[)ula- 
tion in the hands is sutlicient to institute growth 
by apposition (analogous in principle to the pro¬ 
duction of separate nieces of money by turning 
them), especially if tne hands are instinct with 
rnana. The case of natural objects is identical, 
for to the nre-scicntitic mind there is no essential 
difference between the artilicial growth of a manu¬ 
factured article and the natural growth of an 
organism. 

There is a fairly large class of customs in which 
the chief performer—as a rule a sacred person or a 
oerson engaged for the time being in a .'^acred 
unction—is attended, or represented, or imper¬ 
sonated, by one or more persons who are lus 
duplicates in appearance or action. The prin¬ 
ciple may be either sympathy or the impulse of 
imitation—‘ Never alone did the king sigh, but 
with a general groan’ (Shakespeare, HI. 

iii. 28)—or delegation for reasons of .safety or 
convenience. 

In Euro])ean folk-custom, particularly in Ger¬ 
many, it is frequently the rule for bride or bride¬ 
groom to be attended by one or more persons 
dressed in the same attire. At Egyptian weddings 
tlie bridegroom walks between two friends dres.sed 
precisely as he is.^ In Abyssinia a bride is ac- 
companie<l by her sister ; both are dressed alike, 
and their horses are also caparisoned alike.* 

In such cases, and in others which follow, the 
motives originally prompting the custom were no 
doubt mixed. Sympathy and fellow-feeling may 
be combined with the idea of safety in duplication 
or in numbers generally. Duplication is a form of 
concealment and security. It is commonly em- 
ploye<l for the protection of a palladium, a.s the 
sacred ancilt by tlie ancient Romans, who keT)t it 
among a .set of duplicates, on the same principle as 
a valuable jewel is protected by a worthless copy. 
It is possible that customs like the following of the 
Kaffirs have a similar underlying meaning. 

A Kaffir kiriK eniploye<l *a sort of valets,' who wore his cost-oflf 
clothes. When he was sick, they were wounded in order that a 
{>ortion of their blood nii^ht be introduced into his system. 
They were killed at his death.< The motive is explicit in the 
.\hyssinian custom. The kine has four officers, called lika 
tnayikua, * who have to clothe themselves exactly like the king,’ 
HO that the enemy may not be able to distinguish him. ‘ It is 
an honourable and dang^erous post,’ and was once filled by an 
Englishman, Mr. Bell.® On the Gold Coast an important person 

f Fraze7r«lrTT9W,Tiil^^^^ . 
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bought a slave of his or her own sex, termed erabbah or ocrah. 
This slave was looked upon ' as the soul or spirit, alter ego, of 
the master or mistress.’* 

Thus service, substitution, disguise, and * other-selfhood' 
shade into each other. 

Many cases of mock kings may be resolved into 
diijilication by way of disguise or impersonation. 
In Siam ana Cambodia the king’s temporary 
representative impersonates him in function, per¬ 
forming hi.s magical duties.”^ The ‘king’ of the 
Babylonian festival Sacaea was dressea in the 
king’s robes.* In the evolution of the monarchy 
a frequent stage is the division of the office into 
temporal and sacred. But such duplication of the 
king may arise in various ways. When actual 
substitution is practised in sacrilice, the vicarious 
siiderer tends to become a spiritual double or 
unreal pbaritom. A case in noint is the belief 
found in early Christian speculation that a phan¬ 
tom of Jesus was crucihod in place of Jesus Himself. 
Impersonation is frequently found in funeral cus¬ 
toms. Thus, among the Eskimo the first child 
born after a death bears the dead man’s name, 
and has to represent him at festivals. To these 
‘ namesakes ’ of the dead, offerings of food and 
drink and clothes are made. They eat and drink 
and wear the clothes ‘on behalf of the ghosts.’^ 
A case which may be compared with the Kaffir and 
Abyssinian royal customs is from Fiji. 

A certain clan baa the duty of Bupplying the king with a 
Hpecial sort of attendants, who nurse him when he is ill and bury 
him when he dies. In particular, they conceal his death ; In one 
locality the head attendant' personates the dead chief, and issues 
his orders from within the mosipiito curtain of native cloth, in 
the faint querulous tones of a sick man.’ ® 

The art of the actor is essentially representation. 
He is a duplicate of the character, its ‘ person.’ 
Similarly, his understudy or substitute is, both 
in English and French terminology, a ‘double.’ 
La.stly, the ideas of friemlship ajiproximate the 
friend to the status of the material duplicate. 

‘ Fellow’ is a word used in this connexion with a 
distinct reference to its meaning of a rejilica. A 
.similar nlay of thought is seen in the word ‘ pair.’ 
A friend is, in the commonplaces of literature, a 
second self, an alter ego. Duplication by division 
is ai)])lie<l here also; the pair bein^ the unit, one 
or other of them is the ‘half’; just as on the 
other principle he is the ‘double.’ 

The impersonation of a man by a ‘ spiritual ’ 
being cannot always be distinguished from the 
appearance of a man’s ghost or wraith. But there 
are clear cases—chieHy in connexion with the 
supernatural impregnation of a wife—where a 
man’s double is a ‘ spiritual ’ impostor. 

In the Dutch East Indies it is commonly believed that male 
and female evil spirits, nita, (»n assume the form and person¬ 
ality of lovers and friends. A man or woman keeping an 
assignation in the forest is liable to be duped in this way, A 
person who has intercourse with a nita dies in a few days. The 
7iita is supposed to take away the soul. In some islands an 
ancestral spirit, named Boitai, is the bogey of women working 
in the forest. He assumes the form and appearance of their 
husbands. The occurrence is proved later when the victim 
suffers from hintnorrhage. The practice is followed even by 
human magic-workers. The Babar Islanders believe that a male 
suwanggi is able to take the shape of a young woman’s husband 
and cause her to conceive.® 

When the double, either visible or invi.sible, does 
not impersonate, but attends as a helper or enemy, 
it is not clear whether this can be traced back to 
beliefs about the soul. Primitive psychology suc¬ 
ceeded thoroughly in dividing human personality 
into two more or less identical duplicates, and 
there are many cases where the derivation of the 
guardian angel from the separable soul is explicit. 
Of course, when developed, the two notions easily 
pass into one another, and the soul itself is con- 

) T. J. Hutchinson, in Trans. Ethnol. Soc., new ler., 1. (1861) 
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Btantly regarded as a protecting spirit. The illus¬ 
tration of this belongs to another inquiry, but a 
typical case may be cited, where the guardian is 
actually the double. In Upper Egypt it is believed 
that with every child there is born a jinn com¬ 
panion, which acts as a guardian angel, but some¬ 
times evilly entreats its possessor. It is termed 
karina, and is exactly like the person it attends.' 

In some cases a spiritual entity passing into 
another form leaves behind it, automatically, a 
double of itself. It is as if a man, when leaving a 
jdace, automatically left a duplicate in his stead. 
The exam})le which follows comprises this naive 
instinct for having one’s cake as well as eating it, 
together with other ideas. In Central Australia, 
‘ when a spirit individual goes into a woman ’ (who 
thereby conceives), ‘ there still remains the Arnm^ 
Iniringa, which may be regarded as its <louble.’ 
Spencer-Gillen also speak of this as the double of 
the person himself, and as his guardian spirit.^ 

A man may be regarded as a dual person be¬ 
cause he is attended by an invisible protector. 
Such a conception is implicit in the European 
folk-belief about the guardian angel. This belief 
is extremely vague in its form, but it shows a 
tendency to regard the angel as a double of the 
person, his eternal counterpart, which after his 
death is, like even the Australian Arumburingay 
‘changeless and lives for ever.’* The following 
example is a case of duplication by apposition, 
distinct in origin from other forms. The Japanese 
pilgrim to the 'rhirty-three Holy Places, or to the 
Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku, wears a 
special hat with this inscription—‘ Two pilgrims 
travelling in company to such and such a shrine.’ 
This reference to two persons is explained by the 
idea that the pilgrim is not alone, but is accom- 
I)anied by the great saint K5b6 Daishi, or the 
(ioddess of Mercy, who 

‘ traveliJ with liiiii afoof? the stony path, supporting his foot¬ 
steps, encouraging his religious fervour, Kuanlirig him from evil 
all along the way. Therefore not one oiuy hut two walk under 
that broad-brimmed hat on the road to Paradise.' ^ 

Similar ideas of the invisible Divine helper are 
found in most of the organized religions; and, 
where it is part of the general teaching that the 
worshipper may become a sort of incarnation of the 
god by following in his footsteps, we have an in¬ 
teresting case of duplication in the form of the 
individual as microcosm and the god as macrocosm, 
the latter bein^ indefinitely multipliable or in¬ 
definitely ubiquitous. 

Thaumaturgio persons are sometimes credited 
with a similar ubiquity or power of self-multipli¬ 
cation. There need be no implication that the 
duplicate in such cases is a spiritual replica, or an 
entity" of difierent substance. It is simple multi¬ 
plication, without any question of the method or 
the vehicle. The ordinary limitations of ordinary 
humanity are merely suspended. The legends of 
many Christian saints refer to this power of being in 
two places at once—bilocation. Thus, it is recorded 
of St. Alfonso di Liguori, that 

* a person going to confession at the house where Alphonsus lived 
found him there at the verv time for beginning the sermon in 
the church. After he had finished hie confession, he went 
straight to the church, and found Alphonsus a good way ad¬ 
vanced in his sermon.’® 

2 . The spiritual double. —The special meaning 
of the term ‘double,’ as the so-called ‘spirituid 
double,’ is the ‘ wraith ’ or visible counterpart of 
the person, seen just before or just after, or at the 
moment of, his death. This belief is derived 
directly from the theory of the soul. Hallucina¬ 
tion corroborates it. Few phenomena seem to be 
better attested than the subjective perception of a 

1 O. B. Klunzinger, Upper Egypiy London, 1878, p. 883. 

* Spencer-Gillen*, p. 614. * lb. 616. 

* B. H. Chamberlain, \nJAl xxil. (1893) 361. 

® J. Gardner, Faiiht of the World, Edinburgh and London, 
1858-60, n.v. ‘Bilocation.’ 


‘phanta.sm of the living’ in the circumstances 
mentioned. It is a remaiTvable agreement between 
psychological fact and primitive psychological 
theory, but the latter is alone quite sulficient 
reason for the genesis of the belief. 

The soul itself constantly tends to be a counter¬ 
part or duplicate, a spiritual-material double of the 
person. The reason for this tendency is to be 
found in the main source of the belief in the soul. 
This is the mental percept and the memory-image 
of an object, which is inevitably a replica of the 
.sensational percept (though possibly not teclinically 
identical in its physiological causation), somewhat 
incomplete, but often vivid enough.' It is called 
up most vividly in dreams, but also in waking 
memory. It may include roughly the whole per¬ 
sonality, or be confined to one aspect of it; but its 
general foundation is visual. 

Some cases may he cited where the soul shows 
this tendency to be, or actually is, a double. It is 
to be premised that speculation frequently draws a 
distinction bel ween this form of the soul and a later 
trans(-ende,ntal conception. 

The kelah or Id of the Karens ‘cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the person himself,’ when, as 
sometimes happens, it appears after death. It is 
describetl as ‘ the individuality, or general idea, of 
an inanimate object. It is also the individuality 
of the animated being. It, in fact, personates the 
varied phenomena of life.’ ‘ It is distinct from the 
body,’and ‘its absence from the body is death,’ 
yet it is not regarded as the soul proper, which is 
the thah. ‘ The body and the Id are represented as 
matter and spirit, yet materiality belongs to the /d.’ 
It is also described as a guardian spirit, walking by 
a man’s side or 

‘ wandering away in search of dreamy odvenUires. If it is 
absent too long, it must be called back with offerings. When 
the Id is absent in our waking hours, we become weak or fearful 
or sick, and, if the absence be protracted, death ensues. Hence 
it is a matter of the deepest interest with a Karen to keep his 
Id with him. He is ever and anon making offerings of food to 
it, beating a bamboo to gain its attention, calling it back, and 
tying his wrist with a bit of thread, which is supposed to have 
the power to retain it.’ 

Not only every living creature, bat also every 
inanimate thing—axes and knives, for instance, as 
well as all trees and plants—has its Id, which is 
‘liable to wander away from the individual.’ 
When, thus wandering, it is ‘ interfered with by 
an enemy of any kind, death ensues to the in¬ 
dividual ’ to whom it belongs. If a man drops his 
axe while up a tree, he looks down and calls out, 

* Ld of the axe, come, come ! ’ 

‘When the rice-field presents an unpromising appearance, it 
Is supposed that the rxct-kelah is detained in some wav from the 
rice, on account of which it languishes. It is recalled with this 
invocation—'* O come, rlce-Ar/aA, come ! Come to the field. 
Come to the rice. With seed of each gender, come. Come from 
the river Kho, come from the river Kaw ; from the place where 
they meet, come. Come from the West, come from the East; 
from the throat of the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of the elephant. Come from the sources of rivers and 
their mouths. Come from the country of the Shan and Burman. 
From the distant kingdoms come. From all granaries come. O 
T\ce-k€lah, come to the rice,” ’ 

As distinguished from the thah., the Id or kelah ‘ is 
not regarded as the responsible agent in human 
action. , . . When we sin, it is the thah, or 
“soul,” which sins.’ ‘By some the kelah is re¬ 
presented as the inner man, and with others the 
inner man is the thah.' It may leave the body in 
sleep. Such an absent Id may be caught by a 
wizard, and transferred to a dead man, who is 
thereby resuscitated. In this case the friends of 
the robbed man procure another Id from another 
sleeping man, ana so on. The same Karens hold 
that the world is more thickly peopled with ‘ spirits ’ 
than with men, and that ‘ the future world ’ is a 
counterpart of this. Lastly, every organ of the 
body has its Id counterpart. Blindness is due to 
an evil spirit having devoured the Id of the eye. 

1 Crawley, Idea of the Sotil, London, 1900, pp. 73-78, 193-307. 
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The lil in all cases, thou|zh not immortal, ‘exists 
before man, and lives alter him. It is neither 
good nor had, but merely gives life.’ * In analogous 
cases this last detail is n(‘gatived, and it is juecisely 
a mystic unrealized element that is supposed to 
produce the phenomena of life. 

The Lushai term tlda is possibly connected with 
the Karen hi. It is ‘ a sort of double.’ 

The Chinese hold that the soul may exist out¬ 
side the body, ‘ as a duplicate having the form of 
the body, as well as its solid consistency.’ l)e 
(iroot describes it also as ‘the invisible duplicate' 
of a person, and speaks of ‘ a conviction which calls 
uj) the body imme<iiattdy before their eyes vvhen- 
cv('r they think of tlie soul.’* 

Some striking examj>les apply the principle so as 
to form a double creation. Thus, the Asabas of 
the Niger hold the following opinion : 

‘ Every one is considered to be creiUetl irj duplicate, and the 
r< pros( ntutive, or, as it were, the reflection in the spirit world 
ul the body and of its possessions, is the chi and its possessions. 
A man’s chi m.irries the chi of the woman the man marries, and 
so on. In addiiiofj, the chi . . . acts as a guardian spirit. . . . 
Vhi i me jam, " My chi ha.s done badly, ” is a not uncommon ex¬ 
pression.‘ ‘Knfircly disimct from his c/u ’ is the spirit mon, 
which inhat)its the man liimself.^ 

The Ha-Huana believe in asoul, bun, andadouble, 
(h)sbi. Only adults liave bun ; animals and fetishes 
have doahi, but no bun. d’he doshi apj>cars in 
dreams. The bun of a dead man !mi\ be seen only 
at night; it is in human form, white and misty.® 
d'lie peasants of Sicily believe that ‘every material 
thing has an impalpable image or double, which can 
be detached, and can penetrate other bodies.’ The 
phenomena of dreams are thus explained.* The 
/apotecs regarded the soul as a ‘second self.’’ 

The tribes living at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa believe that the tnziniu, or siml, has the 
form of the owner, but is intangible and unsub- 
stjuitial, though it can talk and act as well as the 
real man. It is visible only in dreams, and the 
shadow is a ‘ part of ’ it.® The Delawares used for 
‘.soul’ a word indicating repetition, and equiva¬ 
lent to a double or counterpart.“ The Iroquois 
soul was ‘an exceedingly subtle and refined image,’ 
yet material, ‘ possessing the form of the body, 
with a head, teetli, anus, legs,’ etc. The spectre 
or wraith was animated by the soul.*^ 'I’he Aht 
soul was ‘ a being of human shape and of human 
mode of acting.’'^ The E.skinjo .say that the soul 
‘exhibits the same shape as the body it belongs 
to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.’^’ 
Andamanese souls ‘partake of the form of the 
--‘'•son to whom they belong. ’ I’lie Sihanaka hold 
that the mirage is the soul of the reflected scene. 
The soul is regarded by the P'ast Indian Islanders 
As like the person in every respect, with all his 
qualities and defects; it is a copy or abstract of 
liim, but is always ‘material.’ In Java the term 
for .soul is ‘ refined body ’ ; in (’elebes, ‘ image’; in 
Toumbulu, ‘ (;ompanion ’ ; in Sangir, ‘ tluplicate.’ 
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The Malaga.sy ambiroa and the Dayak amiruat 
htinibantnn, and bruwa are connected with a 
word meaning ‘two.’^ Among the Karo Bataks 
the .soul is ‘ the copy of the owner, his other self.’ 
The soul which appears after death is the dead 
man’s Dopijclgdngcr.^ Codrington describes the 
Melanesian atai, ‘ reflection-soul,’ as an ‘invisible 
second self.’* The soul of the Tongans was not 
‘a distinct essence from the body, but only the 
more ethereal part of it, and exists in Bolo- 
too (the spirit world) in the form and likeness 
of the body the moment after death.’■* In the 
Ilervey Islands the soul was regarded as an airy 
but visible copy of the man. ‘ Tlie visible world 
itself is hut a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If the axe cleaves, it is because the fairy 
of the axe is invisibly pre.sent.’* The Tahitian 
.soul resembled the body ; everything had a soul.* 
'I'he wainux of the Maoris ‘ seems to have signified 
a shadowy form.’ It was .sometimes mistaken for 
the man himself, and only by melting into thin 
air was its ‘ ghostshi}) ’ recognized. It is described 
a 1.so as a ‘ similitmfe.’’ 'i'lie soul of the Di'mes is 
described as a double.* 

Krequently the .soul-double is regarded os a 
miniature duplicate, varying in size from half 
size, or that of a c!>iJd-copy of the per.son, to 
micro.scopic dimensions. In Egypt it occurs as 
lialf-size.** In Fiji it is found as oi ‘ a little child,’ 
or of ‘small stature.’*® In Australia, tribes near 
Adelaide held it to he of the size ‘of a hoy eight 
^ears old’;** elsewhere ‘a little body.’*'^ The 
layaks of Sarawak regarded it as a ‘ miniature 
human being.’** 'rids is the prevalent notion 
in tlie East Indian Islands, as among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, the 'rontemboan of Mina- 
lia.s.sa, the 'I'oradjas of Celebes ; tlie Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula regard it as of the size of a grain 
of maize ; the Malays as a kind of ‘ thumbling,’ a 
‘ thin, insubstantial human image,’ or ‘ manidkin,’ 
of about the .size of the thumb.The Hindus 
regarded it a.s of the size of the thiiinh.** The 
Nutkos, tlie Indians of the Lower Fraser River, 
the Huron.s, the ancient Mexicans, the Macusi.s, 
certain South African tribes, the Ureeks, the 
Teutons, and other early European peoples also 
held it to be a miniature copy of the owner.** 

The Egyptian is a classic example of these 
beliefs (see Body [Egyp.jand Death, etc. [Egyp.]). 
The ka could live witboiit the body, but tlie body 
could not live without tlie ka. Yet the ka was 
material.*’ It is represented not only as a minia¬ 
ture duplicate of the person, but sometimes as lialf 
* A. C. Kruijt, op. cit. 12. ib. 8. 
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the size, sometimes as full size.^ After death it 
became the man’s personality proper, beiii^^ incor- 
lorated with the mummy. In ‘ the everlastin*' 
louse,’ the tomb, it dwelt as long as the mummy 
was there. It might go in and out of tlie tomb 
and refresh itself with meat and drink, but it 
never failed to go back to the mummy, ‘ with the 
name of which it seems to have been closely con¬ 
nected.’ In hieroglyph it was ‘represented by 
two upraised arms, the acting parts of the person,’ 
with a depression in the centre of the horizontal 
liar which joins tluuii, to suggest the head.^ 

Before discussing tlie relation between tlie full- 
sized and the miniatuie double, it is as well to 
repeat the fact that early thought insists very 
strongly on the principle of duplication, and ex¬ 
tends the application very widely. It serves as 
a theory of the soul and of a future existence. It 
also serves as a theory of biological reproduction 
and of physical evolution generally. Without 
going into the subject of pre-scientilic psychology, 
it is necessary to note the connexion between the 
belief in the miniature double and certain widely 
spread notions about the soul. Conesjxuiding 
with the percept is the fact that the soul is 
invisible when its owner is visible, unless, as we 
shall see, there are special limiting circuiustam es. 
riie comparative permanence and generalize<i 
nature of the memory-image of individuals corre¬ 
spond with the gei'.eralized idea of si)ecies, as an 
ideal of which individuals are copies. A belief 
which may almost be regarded as universal is that 
children are re-incarnations of the souls of parents 
or of ancestors. A connccte<l and freciuent belief 
is tantamount to a germ-plasm theory of the soul. 
Parallel with tliis is the notion that reproduction 
can be etl'ected, even in the human sj)t;cie 8 , by 
li.ssion or budding. All tliese various beliefs are 
cases of du})liiation. I'liey include good reasons 
why tbc soul should be regarded as a miniature, 
whether as genu or embryo, or a.s a child. A full- 
grown man develops from a smaller copy of himself, 
and this from an inlinitesimally minute replica 
which lias proceetled from another individual, 
the thet>ry is applied in early thought far more 
than in a scientific age which professes practi¬ 
cally the same theory. Thus, an Australian, 
rebuking his son, will say to him : ‘ I’liere you 
Ntand with my body, and yet you won’t do what I 
tell you.’ “ 

The minute size of the soul is explained by the 
Australians a.s depending upon the necessity that 
it should be able to enter a woman’s body. But 
there is also the uidely spread recognition of the 
fact that it leaves the Ixxly, botli in sleep and 
illness, and at death. The body remains. Two 
views are po.ssible, and both are found. Firstly, 
the duplicate may be a him, ca.sily separable from 
the body ; this would correspond to an outer soul, 
the soul of the outer man. Or, secondly, the 
duplicate may be an inset, and therefore an eject. 
Small enough to leave the body by the mouth, 
ur even by the fontanel, it is often regarded as 
expansible, filling the body as an inner shape, the 
soul of the inner man, or tiie ‘ inner man ’ him.self. 
Its flimsy and insubstantial nature, whether in 
dreams, memory, or hallucinations, agrees well 
with this elasticity.* 

The link between the soul as shape and the soul 
as inner movement may be found here, even if 
we do not identify the soul as germ and the soul 

i Wiedemann, 12, 16 ; Lepsius, DenkmdUr^ Berlin, 1849-60, 
iii. 21, 87. 

3 Wiedemann, 19 f.; E. A. Wallia Budffe, The Mummy, 
C'ainbridtce, 1893, p. 328 ; W. M. Flindera Petrie, The Heligion 
of Ancient TJgi/pt, Ixjndon, 190(), pp. 8ff., 17; R. V. Lunzone, 
hUionario di mitologia egizia, Turin, 1888, v. 887 flf., 390 ff., 
1197 ff. 

3 A. W. Howitt. \uJAl xiv. (1885) 146. 

^ See, on the whole aubjecl, Crawley, op. eit, p. 28011. 


as inner man. Kach of tlie latter applies to its 
own peculiar circumstances, and neither is in¬ 
consistent with the theory of films. This last 
theory, in its converse aspect, has been made 
into a standard metaphysical theory of physical 
and ijcsthctic creation by Greek philosophy. It has 
even been elevated into a theory of vi.sion and 
sensation generally. In the former application 
the lilmy duplicate of savage thought becomes the 
transcendental Form, or eldos, which is impressed 
uj>on Matter, or VXtj. Similarly, the .savage theory 
of species and individual was canonized in the 
Ideal 'riieory of Flato. 

The oitiron of the Iroquois* is paralleled in 
many rude jihilosophies. it is a permanent ideal 
duplicate of each intlividual of the species. When 
it is regarded as a reality, the ditliculty of biloca¬ 
tion recurs, not to speak of the problem, Which 
is the essential reality, the original or the copy? 
—or, in otlu?r words, Which is the original? The 
Iroquois believed that the oiaron, tlie ‘ t 3 qie or 
model,’ was ‘larger ami more perfeet’ tlian any 
singl(! member of tlie sjiecies. It was .sometimes 
called ‘the old one.* 'I'lius, converting type into 
prototype, the Indian was perhaps more scientific 
than metaphysical. 

'llie pioblcin of personal identity (similar to 
tliat of original and copy in the case of duplicates) 
is raiseil in a curious way and with curious results 
by the duiilicatioii theory of reproduction. When 
the soul of a dead man is re-incarnated in a child, 
there is no practical embarrassment. But, ac¬ 
cording to Manu, the father is conceived in the 
body of bis wife, and is liimself re-l>orn as his 
child.^ A man is thus his own father and liis own 
son simultaneously. Some analogous notion, coin- 
bineil with a fear of nersonal insecurity or loss of 
power caused by this division of personality, seems 
a not impossible factor in the superstitious form of 
infanticide.^ A Kaflir will frequently kill one of 
his twin children, the belief being that otherwise 
‘he will lose his stnmgth.’* 

In some psychologies each j)art of the person has 
its ‘spiritual’ dujilicate. The tlieory of hoviceo- 
meria is foreshadowed so freijuently in early 
speculation that u o may fairly suppose it to he im¬ 
plicit in early atomic [diilosopby. When Chinese 
doctors speaK as if the soul were breakable and 
divisible into molecules,* and when we read of 
Malay tin-magic that ‘each grain of ore appears 
to be considered as endowed with a separate entity 
or individuality,’ and that it posse.sscs the power 
of reproiluction,® it may well be that each atom 
is implicitly viewed as a minute replica of the 
whole. 

Duplication by a process of ti.s.sion or of budding 
(gemmation) is occasionally liinted at in early 
piiilo.sopliy. The Central Australians tell how in 
the time of ‘the ancestors’ a man would shake 
himself, and spirit-children would theu ilrop from 
his muscles. An ancestor sudtienly found a dupli¬ 
cate of himself appearing at his side, and exclaimed, 

‘ Hullo ! tliat is me.’ ^ 

The development of dual personality by a pro- 
ce. 8 s of division may be illustrated from Hindu 
theology. ‘ Tlie One Being was not happy, being 
alone. He wished for a second. He caused his 
own nature to lall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife.’*^ This duality is rather tliat 
of mirror-images ; ‘ this (second) was 011 I 3 ’ a half 

1 Hewilt, loc. cit. 

2 Maiiu (tr. G. Buhler, In SBK xxv. [Oxford, 1886J 329). 

2 See WeHterniarck, MJ i. 461. 

< D. Kidd, The Ettnential Kafir, London, 1904, p. 202. 

» De Orool, v. 802 f. 

« W. VV. Skeat, Malay Magic, 266; A. Hale, in JRAS 
Straits Branch, xvL (1885)319. 

^ Spenrer-Oillen^, 166. 

»Monier-Williamfi, op. eit. p. 29, quoting: tlie Satapatha 
Bm/umixia (xiv. 4), and Uxhaddranyaka Cpani^adO.. SX 
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of himself, as the half of a s])lit pea is.* Comhina- 
tion produces comj)letericss, ‘as a split pea is 
(completed) by being joined with its other half.’^ 
Modern psychology has studied many ca.ses 
where the unity of personality is disturbed. The 
so-called double personality of such cases adds one 
more apparent confirmation of the ancient theory 
of duplication by division of what may be described 
as a two-layered unity. In the ethical s[)here the 
ancient distrust of ‘double-mindedness’ implies 
more than a mere tendency to deceit and treachery. 
It implies the existence of two souls, or a double 
soul, in one jierson. Cf. 1 Ch 12“ ‘that were not 
of double heart’ (lit. ‘ without a heart and a heart’); 
Ps 12^ ‘ with a double heart [lit. ‘ with a heart 
and a heart ’] do they speak.’ I)uplication involves 
not only duplicity but instability; ‘a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways.’^ It is 
possible that one factor in the general desire for 
sincerity was a superstitious notion of the danger 
of unreality. If a man professes non-reality, he 
may become non-real himself. ‘'Diere is,’ says 
Westermarck, ‘something uncanny in the untrue 
word itself.’ ^ Cicero observed : * Nothing that is 
false can be lasting’^—a rhetorical remark which 
t<j a siivage might express a physical law. It is a 
curious fact that in civilization a sort of specific 
insincerity or double-mindedness is popularly as¬ 
cribed to the artistic temperament, juirticularly in 
tlie case of actors. As the actor is a double, and 
plays a part on the stage, so is he regarded in his 
owm character. Cf. art. I)oUBLE-MlNi>t:i)NK..s.s. 

The analog of the soul to the portrait, rellexion, 
and shadow has led to certain curious examjdes of 
the pictorial double. The easiest metliod of in¬ 
duction is by similars, and early thought .seems to 
have noted identity far more than dillerence. 

This tendency is w'ell exemplified in Chinese 
psychology, ana has to be taken into account in 
estimating many ca.ses of .spiritual identilication. 

‘ When a Chinese sees a plant,’ for example, ‘ remindinjj him, 
by its shape, of a man or some animal, ... he is influenced 
immediately by an association between it and that being. This 
being becotnes to him the soul of the plant, arilhropotnorphous, 
or shaped as a beast. . . . Thus, aa.sociation of inuiges w’ith 
beirjgs actually becomes identific'ation, both materially and 
psychically. An image, especially if pictorial or Bculpture<i, 
and thus approaching close to tlie reality, is an alt^r ecjn of the 
living reality, an abode of its soul, nay, it is that reality itself.’ 
. . . This kind of association is the backbone of Chinese re¬ 
ligion.® 

The soul of the Yaos, we saw, bears to the body 
‘ the relation xvhich a picture has to the reality.’ 
But the Chine.se go much further. For all practical 
urnoses the life-sized picture of a dead man is a 
upiicate personality. It enables the deceased ‘ to 
live on among liis descendants.’ There are stories 
of statues arul portraits acting for the jiersons they 
repre.sent, and even begetting children. 

'There once existed also an art, Khwai fihuh, by which life 
could be infused into a statue or portrait. The living image was 
then made use of, as Frankenstein employed his monster.« 

Animal-souls or fetish-souls, external souls 
generally, are freniiently described by observers 
under the term alter ego. Tribes of the Niger 
believe that each person has 

* an alter ego in the form of some animal, such as a crocodile or 
hippopotamus. It is believed that such a person’s life is bound 
up with that of the animal to such an extent that whatever 
affects the one produces a corresponding impression upon the 
other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do so too. 
It happened not very long ago that an Englishman shot a 
hippopotamus close to a native village ; the friends of a woman 
who died the same night in the village demanded and eventually 
obtained five pounds as compensation for the murder of the 
woman.’f 

In the Euahlayi tribe of Australia the ytinbcai^ 
or individual totem, is an ‘animal familiar,’ ‘n 
sort of alter ego' * A man’s spirit is in his yunbeai^ 

1 Monier-Williams, op. oit. p. 183. 

8 3//ii. 116. 

< de Ojfinis, ii. 12. 8 De Qroot, Iv. S39 f. 

lb. i. 114, iv. :t4‘>. 

7 C. II. RohiiiMoti. IlaxLsaland, London, 1890, p. 30ff. 


and his ynnbeai's spirit in him.’ A wiedicine-man 
‘can assume the shape of his yunbeai.'^ The 
tona, second self, .soul, or tutelary genius, ot the 
Zapotecs was an animal. 

'It was believed that health and existence were bound up 
with that of the animals, in fact, that the death of both would 
occur simultaneou-sly.'^ 

Even a substitute may be similarly described. 
Among the Bataks a piece of w'ood the length of 
the sick man’s body is left at the place where the 
evil spirit that has taken the man’.ssoul is believed 
to re.-^ide. Snouck Hurgronje describes this log as 
a dubbrlganger.^ 

Exaniple.s might be multiplied. It is natural 
that, when once the notion of ‘spiritual’ duplica¬ 
tion has been formed, it may be aj)pried to any 
thing that strikes the fancy. The origin of ex¬ 
ternal souls generally cannot be ascribed to a 
desire for safeguarding the life of the owner. At 
least the method is a very dangerou.s one. The 
soul is far more likely to be .safe when it is in, 
or in combination with, the body of the owner. 
Moreover, this external .soul not only dies when its 
‘ original ’ dies, but involves in its own death the 
death of the owner. Duplication here simply 
duplicates flanger ; and it is unlikely that the 
derivation of the external soul is from any notion 
of placing the actual soul of a man in an extt^rnal 
hiding-i)lace. In fact, the theory of the soul which 
involves the belief in the aj)pearance of a man’s 
double or wraith .shortly before, or at, or just after, 
his (leath Inings into very strong relief the danger 
of making the unity of tlie person into a duality. 

The jilienoinena of this wraith or double might 
be illustrated at great length, hut they present 
hardly any variation of detail. A curious and 
significant fact is the large numln'r of carefully 
studied cases in modern civilization of such 
* pliantasms ’ of the living or the lately dead, which 
have been seen by educated and intelligent pej.sons, 
quite free from pathological abnormality.* It is a 
no less curious fact that the ajipearances jire.sent 
preci.stdy the same features as are mentioned in 
rnedia‘val and .savage folklore. There is no doubt 
about the modern a[)poarance.s, as far as their sub- 
jecjtive reality is concerned ; nor can there be any 
doubt about appearances in earlier cultuie. They 
are, so far as w e know, cases of visual hallucination. 
Such liallucination may be defined as ‘ the pro- 
jecilion of a mental image outwards when there is 
no external agency answering to it.’® Hallucina¬ 
tion is not to he denied for earlier stages of human 
evolution, but there is no probability that it in¬ 
creases inversely as mental development. Be that 
as it may, the remarkable thing is this, that the 
‘primitive’ notion of the soul supplies in theory 
not only w’hat actually happens in practice, but 
also a«le<|uate spe(;ulative reasons for such happen¬ 
ings, though these reasons are both pre-.scientific 
and opposed to all scientific facts. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any definition of ‘ghost,’ ‘wraith,’ 
‘spectre,’ ‘phantom,’ and similar terms. The 
occasion of the a[)[)earance of the double ha.s been 
noted. It remains to sujiply some lyj)ical examples 
and to draw out their spiritualistic exfilanation. 

In Teutonic folklore to see one’s ' an^el’ was regarded as 
an omen of approaching death.® In English folklore the belief 
still obtains that at midnight of St. Mark's Eve one may 
see from the church porch all those who are to die in the 
course of the year." Mr. Baring-Gould knew of a young car¬ 
penter in Devonshire who was firmly convinced he had seen his 
own double on St. Mark’s Eve. He went to the church porch 
In a spirit of bravado. ‘ All he could say was that he had seen 

* K. L. Parker, The Exiahlayi Tribe, London, 1906, pp. 21, 30. 

2 Bancroft, 1. «31, ii. 277. 

8 C. Snouck Hurgronje, Hei Oajo-land en zijne bewonere, 
Batavia, 1003, p. 310. 

* See F. W. II. Myers and F. Podmore, Phantasmeo/the Living 
London, 1886, paisim. 

8 J. Sully, illueums, London, 1895, p. 113. 

8 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (Eng. tr. 1880-88), 11. 876. 

7 Of. James Montgomery's poem, The Vigil of ^t. Mark. 
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hiDiself (fo past him, thrust open the church door, which he 
knew was locked, pass inside, and shut the door after him. He 
could not be mistaken ; the fig^ure had turned and looked him 
full In the face, and he knew himself as surely as when he 
glanced into mother's looking-glasn.' The young man took to his 
bed, though nothing ailed him, and died of sheer fright.* Shelley 
declared a few days before his death that he had seen his 
double. Goethe (who, by the way, practised the visualization 
of mental images) records his having seen ‘ an exact counterpart 
of himself coming towards him .’2 Robert Perceval, second son 
of the Right Honourable Sir John Perceval, saw his own 
apparition, ‘bloody and ghostly, whereat he was so astonished 
that he immediately swooned away, but, recovering, he saw the 
spectre depart.’ Soon afterwards be was found dead, under 
mysterious circumstances, in theStrand.^ In iSyi), Mrs. Milinan, 
wife of Mr. A. J. Milman, assistant clerk to the House of 
Commons, declared that her rooms in the Speaker’s Court were 
haunted, and had been haunted for many years, by a spiritual 
double of herself, which had been seen by many people when 
she was elsewhere, though she herself had never seen it.* A well- 
known M.P. died suddenly when away from the House. It was 
stated that he was seen by several members in the lobby at the 
time he died.® In Alsace the belief is marked ; se voir 6oi- 
nihne, sick seibst sehen, are familiar phrases. To see one's self, 
or meet one’s double portends one's death. A Strassburg man 
returning home saw himself, and soon after died. It is noted 
that in Alsace the occurrence is rare compared with the appeiar- 
ance of a tnan to others. An interesting detail, recurring 
elsewhere, is that, after seeing his double, a man has ‘ no re- 

E ose.'® A question implying the same belief was put to Shelley 
y the lady to whom he confided hia having seen his double. 
Art and literature are full of examples which might w’ell be 
founded on fact. D. G. Ro.ssetli’s Ilou' they mrt thnntelves, 
and Calderon’s Purgatory 0/ St. J'atric.k, are examples. Sir 
Walter Scott observed that increasing civilization had ‘blotted 
out the belief in apparitions.’ This was to reckon without the 
phenomena of vision on which they depend. 

These phenomena exi)hiin iMjfcli the fact of the 
appearance of doubles, and also the jUd-scientilic : 
theory of it which is a jiart of tlie early tloctrine of ' 
the soul. According to tliat doctrine, the soul is 
soparahle from the body. Tliis separation occur.s i 
at death, and may occur in illness, and even in a j 
mere attack of fright, in sleep, and in other circum- j 
stances which need not be considered liere. The ' 
.soul is more or less univer.-^ally regarded as a 
material, but etherealized, visible duplicate of the 
owner, wlietlier full-sized or miniature, and as 
constituting his life. hen it is removed, Ije is 
either dead or in danger of death. Primitive 
philosophy Mould say, perhaps, not that when a 
man dies liis soul departs, hut that he dies because 
liis soul has dejiarted. The soul of another is 
invisible wlien the man himself is seen, alive and 
well. In this case of full perception there is no 
mental image. But, Avhen tlie man is not per¬ 
ceived, the mental image of him in the mind of the 
subject may suggest possihilitics of separation, of 
division of personality. From another point of 
view, the man’s appearance in death, sleep, or 
illness suggests the loss of something. Here, too, 
there is a ])ercept, hut it does not answer to the 
completeness of otlier percepts of the same object. 
Thus, whether as a him of the man’s outward 
apj)earance, or as an ejected but expansible inner 
duplicate, the soul is easily supposed to leave its 
possessor. To the former vievs' correspond those 
cases in whicdi it is .said to ‘ loosen itself from the 
body, to the latter those in which it slips away 
from the mouth or other apertures. Before death 
the Haida soul ‘ loosens itself from the body. Of 
course, one cannot press the meaning of such 
de.scriptive f)lirase8. But the fact remairis that 
the separated soul is, when seen, a filmy double. 
The general belief that the soul is a- way l-he 

body during sickness is significant. Ihe Chinese 
hold that even in a fainting fit a man s ‘ soul is not 
united with his body.’» The ‘ other self, netsin, of 
D6n6 belief, ‘ was invisible as long as a man enjoyed 
1 8. Barintf-Gould, in Sunday Magazine, 1895, p. 744, 

8 t!* t^- Thisel^Ton Dyer, Strange Page* from Family Papen, 


London, 1896, p. 160 f. 

4 Fvening Neivs, 30 June 181^. 

«A. Barth, in /’L i. (1890) 2.i IT. ^ 
7 G. M. Dawson, * Haida Indians, 


® Ib. 

In Geological Survey 0 / 


Canada, App. A, p. l‘-il L 
8 De Groot. i. 243. 


good health,’ hut wandered aw^ay when he was 
sick or dying.^ This account is very apt to the 
point. It explains how* tlie spiritual count 01 part 
of a man is sometimes described as invisible, .some¬ 
times as visible. It is invisible, in other wonls, 
when it is united with its owner. It may he 
visible, to himself or others, when it is no longer 
united. On this line of thought, combined M’ith 
ideas of the life-giving property of the soul, is 
developed the notion that iieaith and strength are 
the soul, or at least an outward show of it. Tlie 
Minangkahau people of Sumatra regard the 
sumange as 

‘the cause of the impression a man makes on others ; ... it 
(fives streijjfth, splendour, and vitality to a man’s appearance ; 
it is expre.‘<8ed in his look and carriage. A man who.se external 
appearance is weak or sickly, or who has little expression in his 

face, is said to have a feeble soul.'2 

ISimilarly, the natives of the Congo identify 
health with the word nioyo, and ‘in cases of wast¬ 
ing sickness the nwyu is supposed to have M andered 
away from tlie sufl'erer.’^ The Malagasy snjiply 
a complete case. The ambiroa, or arnervy, the 
‘apparition’ of a man, is, when seen, an omen of 
hi.s apj»roaching death. But this term is also 
applied to tlie soul of a man xvlien there is no 
actual quest ion of death ; for instance, if a man is 
tliin and does not thrive well on his food.* 

It is clear from the above both why the soul 
.should he away from the body just helore, or at, 
or after, death, or even in illness, and also why it 
IS then visible both to the owner and to others. 

The double whicli appears after death niigJit be 
sujiposcd to be a duplicate of the man w’ith the 
marks of death upon him. And so it is sometimes 
in early belief. Tims, among the Fijians the gho.st 
i.s decom|)os(Ml ; it is the corpse ‘Malking.’ But, 
with natural inconsistency, it ‘can eat fruit, drink 
kava, throxv stones, ween, laugli, compose noetry, 
and dance.’^ So diflicult is it for the minu to get 
away from the comiilete idea of the man. In a 
ca.se already cited, tlie double appearing before 
death had the marks of the owner’s violent end 
impressed upon it oroleptically. But, as a rule, 
the ‘spiritual’ double is the exact counterpart of 
the owner as he was when last seen. Thus, by the 
natives of Paraguay 

* the souls [aphangak] of the departed are supposed, in the 
ethereal state, to correspond exactly in form and character¬ 
istics with the bmiies they have left. A tall man and a short 
man remain tall and short as spirits ; a deformed man remains 
deformed, A kludly-natured man contimies so in shade-land. 

. . . The spiilt of a child remains a child and does not develop, 
and for this reason is not feared. ... No punishment follows 
the murderer of an infant, nor is its murder attended by the 
ordinary superstitious fears.’® 

The Polynesians were familiar with apparitions 
of the <lea<l. These appeared also in dreams, and 
their ‘shape or form resembled that of the human 
body.’’ The natives of the Panjah believe that ‘ the 
little entire man or woman inside the body retains 
after death the tattoo marks of the fierson whom 
it has left.’" Among the Nagas the ghost is ‘ an 
exact image of the deceased as he was at the moment 
of death, with scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, 
and all—and as able to enjoy and to need food and 
other sustenance.’" In some cases the disembodied 
‘ soul ’ after death is distinguished from the dead 
man himself, who is believed to ‘ walk.’ The Aus¬ 
tralians speak of the ghost returning to the grave 
to contemplate its mortal remains.But there are 
cases where it is practically the man himself, re¬ 
vived and as he w as in life. The Ovaherero believe 

1 A. O. Morice, loc, cit. 

2 J. L. van <ier Toorn, loc. cit. v. 48 f. 

8 H. Ward, in JAI xxiv. (1896) 287. * Ellis, loe. cU. 

8 B. H. Thomson, In JA / xxiv. (1896) 364. 

8W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown LancL 
London, 1911, p. 120. 

7 W. Ellis, J’olyn. Res. 1. 361, 397. 

8 11. A. Rose, in JA xxxi. (1902) 298. 

»T. C. Hodson, op. cil.p. 169; cf. Kruljt, p. 236. 

10 A. W. Howitt. in JAIxWx. (1884) 187. 
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that the ghost speaks to people, drinks their milk, 
and takes their tuod ; also tliat he is apt to seduce 
women and girls, and can even marry and live with 
a woman without her being aware that lier husband 
is a ghost. ^ 

In the (iospel narratives of the appearances of 
the risen Jesus it is remarkable that various tests 
are employed to prove that the form was no ghost 
or dovihle, but the Lord Himself (cf. Lk 24^®-^). 
A test fre(juently emj>loyed in eases of the double 
is to ascertain whether the form casts a sha<low or 
relloxion. For the ‘spiritual’double, being itself 
a sort of rellexion, a visible but ‘ immaterial ’ copy, 
obviously cannot produce a rellexion itself. Hence 
stories are found, the point of which is either that 
a supposed real person is unreal, or that a real 
person, casting no shadow, has ipso facto lost his 
soul. We are thus led to the principle that the 
‘spiritual’ duplicate, while su]>plying life to its 
owner, is ‘real,’ but in a dillerent genus from the 
body or from the complete person. More precisely, 
the dill'erence is a question of degree ; the dead or 
sick body is negatively, the life-double is positively, 
real ; the truth of both is the total living unity. 

Most signilicant, perhaps, of the [)henoniena of 
doubles is the fact that they are seen just before 
death, and by their owners in particular. A usual 
endowment (if the medicine-rnan is that he can .see 
a soul at any time. lUit this capacity is often 
limited by the accepted princii)les of the doctrine 
of the soul. Thus tlie shamans of the Thompson 
Indians are able to see the soul 

‘before and ehortly after it leaves the body, but lose eight of 
it when it gets further away lowardH the world of souls, . . . 
When a shaman sees a soul in the shape of a fog, it is a sign 
that the owner will die.* 

The rescue and restoration of the straying dupli¬ 
cate is universally, in early culture, tlie business of 
the soul-doctor, as in civilization the restoration 
of health is the business of the pliysician. The 
fa(d that, tliougli ordinarily invisible, it is seen 
aw'ay from its place of location is the best proof 
that its owner i.s threatened with its permanent 
absence. This contingency receives the strongest 
contirmation when the a[)parition is seen by the 
threatened person himself. The inconsistency of 
the fact that he himself is still alive is one of those 
which cause no dilliculty to the unscientitic mind. 
The soul is separated from the body ; that is enough 
for an absolute proof. 

The persistence of the belief in the apparition of 
the double is nrecisely one of those cases which 
cannot be explained by any theory of survival or 
tradition. The belief is kept alive by hallucina¬ 
tions, and in uncultivated minds by the normal 
phenomena of visualization. 

Litbram'Rs. —This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS.-lt is clear that 
many things in morality and religi(m which are 
censured as insincerity and hy{)ocrisy are more ae- 
curaU^Iy describable in terms of doiihle-mindedness. 

1 lie diilerence is that in double-mindedness a cer¬ 
tain fraction of the entire complex personality— 
a sp(‘cial set of related states and processes—is so 
‘split oil ’ from the rest of the self that it acts on 
its oAvn account and forgets its relation to the full 
round of diverse elements of the ego. In cases of 
hy])Ocrisy, if such exist, during the inconsistent 
act or attitude which has momentarily taken pos- 
s(3.ssion of the field of consciousness there is a 
liaunting sense tliat it is not in harmony with the 
dtuiper-lying cunamts of the selfhood. 

I. Pathology of the sense of self.—The disea-ses 
conditioned by the splitting of the self are those 

‘ Viehe and Palgrave, in South African Folklore Journal, i. 
(1.S79) cr.iiflf. 

" .1 Teig in Mem. of Amor. Museum of Nat, Hist. i. (1900) i 

Iv Hf.'f I 


of double personality, in which two fairly defined 
.selves in turn struggle for the possession of the 
lield of consciousness, or may exist side by side, 
each more or Ies.s ignorant of the other ,* multiple 
personality, with the condition just described, ex¬ 
isting among more than two split-oil’ parts illus¬ 
trated in the work of a skilful hypnotist, who can 
call up in turn as many selves as lie chooses ; and 
alternating personality, in which the two or more 
selves, like Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, take turns 
at ruling the held ot consciousness. 

Among the remarkal)le cases that have been studied are: 
Lucie, Louise, and L6onie, described by Janet, L'Automatj^nc 
psychohxjique, 1889; Felida, studied by A/,am, Liyjrnotisme, 
double conscience et alterations de la personnaliU, 1887 ; Mary 
Reynolds and Ansel Rourne, cited by W. James, Princ. of 
Psych.'^, 190r), i. ; the case of Sergeant F,, described by 

Mesnet and quoted by Biiiet, Alterations of Personality 
tr.), I89tt; ‘Miss Beauchamp’ witii her four personalities, the 
subject of Prince’s exiiaustive study, The iJissociatiun of a 
Personality, 1906; tiie autohioi^raphical account of the restora¬ 
tion of a persotjality by Beerr^ The Mind that Found Itself, 

1908 ; the instance of ‘ f). F.,' a patient of Sidis, reported in his 
l*sychopatholoijical Researches : Studies in Mental Dissociation, 

1909 ; and many others. 

’rhe.se studies are in essential agreement on 
many points in regard to the nature of the self, 
and throw light upon the milder forms of douhle- 
mindedness. 'Fhe central fact underlying them is 
that the conscious self at any moincut Is only a 
small part of the entire personality, the larger 
share of which is the subconscious self. This 
spliere of the subconscious consists in the sum of 
partially lapsed memories, plus the sum of diml^ 
appreciated instinct feelings and organic expeii- 
en(;es, past and present. I’lie (dmuents of the 
entire self are always somewhat imperfectly knit 
together, and at best become organized in spots 
and sections, as determined, for example, by 
harmonious instinct reactions or a relatively con¬ 
sistent set of voiuitional experiences, personal 
habits, and intellectual interests. 

The conscious .self really consists in the drifting 
to the surface, out of the submerged selfhood, of 
certain fairly well organized cores or nuclei of 
related states and processes. Self-consciousness is 
potentially hound up in ai^ and all of the ele¬ 
ments of tlie personality. The ego is not a fixed 
entity that stands apart and watches the life 
processes go on. The self-feeling, on the contrary, 
IS latent in every psycliosis, and emerges when any 
group of processes is sulfieiently organized and so 
far intensified as to form a warm spot in the 
usually somewhat ditt'use group of experiences that 
cohere in the single organism. Whenever such a 
warm spot is formed, the self-feeling crystallized 
about it and everything else is sharply severed 
from it and stands as object. There are in the 
normal personality certain deep-going lines of 
organization that are fairly constant, and give 
some stability to the selfhood. It is shown, how¬ 
ever, by the u.se of hypnotic suggestion, tliat there 
is no part of the personality that may not in turn 
be made subject and object. The same subject 
may seem to himself to be in turn kin^ and 
peasant, preacher and humorist, saint and sinner, 
child ancl adult, kindly and irritable, motor- and 
visual-minded. While each character is in the 
centre of the arena acting out its part, it gathers 
to itself allies from the entire range of the self, 
and works them out into seeming consistency, 
and is entirely oblivious to the existence of other 
selves. 

Now, the condition underlying double-minded¬ 
ness is that two or more centres of related processes, 
or selves, may drift above the threshold of clear 
consciousness in rapid succession, while each is 
imperfectly cognizant of the other. Indeed, it is 
certain that one set of central processes can be 
‘thrown out of gear* with the rest, ‘so that the 
processes in one system give rise to one conscious- 
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ness, aiui those, of another system to another simul- 
taruiously exi.stiiif:^ conscionsness ’ (\V. James, Princ. 
of Psych, i. S9h). Let ns rej)iesent the entire 
self, eonsisting fundamentally of a mass of sub¬ 
liminal proeesses, by a si>ln;ie S. Two smaller 
spheres, A and B, within the larger one may repre¬ 
sent the integrated nuclei of conscious selves. In 
so-called normal consciousness, tliese two selves, 
A and B, will be so nearly coincident, due to the 
continuity and consistency in the stream of ex¬ 
periences, as to have almost everything in common, 
M. Although the quality of mentality at any 
moment or in any situation is dillerent from that 
of the next moment or situation, so tliat A and B 
each lias a region exclusively its own, the large 
common ground M carries over into each successive 
state of cons(dousness a ricli stock of memories, 
and accordingly a sense of personal identity. If, 
however, in an im])ulsive or impressionable ])crson 
the successive consciousnesses are inharmonious— 
—call them A^ and —and so separated as to 
have only a small region in common, we have 
the typical case of douhle-mindedncss. 'J'here lie 
beyond these the extreme instances described above, 
w’hen, due to some lesion, or to hypnotic inllucnce, 
the consciousnesses A^ and B'-* are so thrown 
apart that they have no background of definite 
memories to unite them. 

Among the advantages of considering doul>le- 
mindednessas lying in a progressive series betw'een 
a highly unilied consci(msness on the one hand and 
alternating i»ersonalities on the other, are : (a) it 
is normal, hut may become pathological ; {b) the 
progressive decline of the memory of other selves 
in j>ath(dogic{il cases shows the distinction between 
double-minded ness and wilful decejition and in¬ 
sincerity. A religious enthusiast and propagandist, 
for example, impelled by the combined ellect of 
auto-sugge.'^tion ami .social-sugge.stion may at other 
times he morose, unkind, and even treacherous, 
and still be only faintly aware of the incc^gniity. 
(r) There is, however, a subconscious interaction 
between the .selves. Binet and Janet have sliown 
(Binet, Alterations of Personality^ Kng. tr. New 
York, lcS9G, p. 21511'.) that, although either mem¬ 
ber of a double personality may seem to be entirely 
oblivious of the existence of the other, there is, 
nevertheless, a leakage between them through the 
deeper strata of personality, {d) The integration 
of the self is best brought about, if not invariably, 
in terms of the subconscious. In chronic cases of 
double per.sonality there seems to be no way so 
ellectiial of healing the cleavage as by a vigorous 
use of suggestion, the blending of the difl'erent 
selves into the deeper-lying regions of the sub¬ 
merged selfhood. From this point of view the 
flucce.ss of relifjdon in the world may be accounted 
for by its consistent appeal to the ‘ divided selves,’ 
‘sick souls,’ and all wdio hunger after the higher 
life, that they renounce the les.ser selves and, by 
an act of faitli, sink them into the absolute right¬ 
eousness of a limitless personality. 

2. Sources of double-mindedness.—Whether or 
not the .s(‘lf is fundamentally or transcendentally 
a unity, it is more just to concrete facts of the 
mental life to assume that self-consciousness is in¬ 
herent in the separate psychic proce.sse.s themselves. 
Rather than try to explain the incongruous ob- 
se.ssions of the .self, therefore, it is more judicious 
to accei)t the multiplicity of streaks and strains 
that inhere in the same per.sonality as the given 
fact, and then to regard the integrity of the self 
as a selected product of development. Its utility, 
let us say, is found in the value to the individual 
of a self-consistent history, and the increased 
efficiency of a social order wliose units are some¬ 
what .similar. The most potent fact about the 
self is the constant mutations that are going on 


within it (cf. W. James, Princ. of Psych., ch.s. ix. 
and X. ; Bradley, Ajy)carance and 1897, 

cli. ix.). In aiiy normal individua) lliere are cea.He- 
less alterations and re-conihinations of the elements 
of the self in response to the situations that call 
them into activity. Each person is in turn, especi¬ 
ally and for the moment, a bodily self, a social 
self, a courageous, a blushing, a rigliLoons, an 
ambitious, a passionate, a logical self, and so on 
through a long li.st. There are conditions which 
tend to fix these various selves and per])etuate 
them. In the first place, it is tiie fate of states of 
con.scionsness to be self-limited in proportion to 
their intensity. To see with rapt interest a hit of 
colour harmony in a landscape is for the monient 
to he blind to all else. To feel the tlirill of a 
heroic encotinter creates a soldier whose heart is 
closed to every other ‘calling.’ Idie laws of habit 
get in their w^ork, wliile voi ational activities and 
the fixity of social enstoms assist in building tlie 
texture of the personality into a seemingly con¬ 
stant and consistent type. The twists and strains 
of split personality now arise through 
' the irruption into the iiKlividual’s life of aoine new stimulus or 
pasHion, wnch ns love, ambition, cupidity, revenge, or patriotic 
devoti »i» ’ (\V. .Mines, Var. of lUl. Kxp., 1902, p. 176). 

It may ari.se from ai. enforced change of occupa¬ 
tion w'hen the cross currents are aggravated by a 
psycJiopalliic temperament. The condition exist- 
ing in miltier forms is best seen in abnormal cases. 

*A y(»ung woman, early ahatidoned to a life of shame, and 
later placed in a convent, would pass, ns the result of nervous 
disorders, through two periods, believing herself to be alter¬ 
nately prostitute and nun ; and in each her tone, manner, dress, 
and Kneech were radically diflfereiit and appropriate' (Baldwin, 
DPhl' ii. 285). 

One of the chief sources of split personality is 
the dilliciilty of a smooth readjustment, during 
the grow’tl) periods from childhood to maturity, 
to tlie new' demands of later stages. Thi.'> is most 
marked during the age of most rapid readjustment 
in the early teen.s. The old habitual self of child¬ 
hood persists witli great tenacity. The instinctive 
iiprush of new life floods the youth with a feeling 
or new possibilities and a sense of awakening, 
though (fimly appreciated, ideals. The struggle 
between the old self and the new is the crisis lung 
known ns ‘ storm and stress.’ ^ The period is well 
characterized by W. James as that or the 
‘divided will, when the higher wiahea lack jnst that lost acute- 
nesH, that touch of explosive intensity . . . that enables them to 
burst their Bhell, ancl make irruption eflicaciously into life and 
quell the lower tendeiKries for ever’ (Var. of lift. Hxp. p. 173). 

3. Double-mindedness and immorality. — It 
would seem that most blemishes of cliaracter and 
nearly all mi.sdeeds and crimes might be traceable 
to split per.sonality. A passionate, shamming, or 
lartiai self, either too callous or too sensitive, 
uses its connexion with, and setting in, the full 
round of life. Treacherie.s, for example, are tlie 
obverse side of little loyalties, just as are foolish 
loves and misguided philanthropies. It would 
appear, too, from the stress which moral codes and 
precepts place upon such virtues as integrit}^ sin¬ 
cerity, coinsistency, teinperontia, and the like, that 
the normal evolution of character cliiefly consists 
in tlie straightening out and unification of the 
inner self. 

‘.\8 a fletchcr makes straight, his arrow,* says the Dhamma- 
pnda (3.3), ‘a wMse man makes straight his trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is dillicult to keep, diftiimlt to turn.’ 
Something like this i.s, apparently, the purport of 
the golden mean of Aristotle, the middle ])ath and 
the w ill of Heaven of Confiiciu.s, the harmony with 
the universe of the Stoics, and the straight an<l 
narrow way of Jesus. 

The danger of a duplicity of the self has been 
almost universally recognized by morality and 

I See, for a description of the accompanying phenomena, 
W. James, Varietiet 0/ Religious Experience, N.Y7, 1902, chs. vi. 
vii. vlil. • Starbuck, Psychology of Religion^, 1901, chs. v. xil. 
xvii. xviii. 
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^e]iJ^aon. To heal up its ruptures and knit tin 
entire life into a consistent whole has been thei 
heroic task. Two extreme methods of unification 
have been advocated, with many gradations of th 
intermingling of both. At one extreme is the 
Stoical method of renunciation of everything which 
can disturb, distract, or tear asunder, so that the 
soul stands undisturbed in the midst of a changing 
universe, superior to all things in life or death. 
The opposite method is to extend the self until it 
is at one with all things in heaven and earth 
Since the self, then, is at one with all-reality, 
tliere is nothing that can mar its serenity. One 
can distinguish at least four types of this latter 
method of unification : the mystical or baptismal 
or psychopathic, which would bathe in a limitless 
ocean of blessedness; the rational or Socratic, 
which would rise to higher delinition and sink to 
profounder insight until the deeper wisdom catches 
up all virtue into itself ; the lesthetic, as illus¬ 
trated, for example, in Jesus, wliicli is guided by 
a warm, refined sense of eternal values ; and the 
practical or ‘ tough-minde<l,’ represente<l by those 
who gdrd up their loins and [ircach and practise a 
doctrine or utmost consistency in thought and 
deed. 

. The value to morality of double-mindedness. 

t is an instructive fact that the biography of 
so many moral and religious geniuses betrays a 
struggle between the cross currents of the self in 
the direction of good and evil. Like St. Paul and 
St. Augustine, what they would not, that they do, 
and, wlien the impulses lead towards the higher life, 
there is a stiibborn inner resistance that is hardly 
overcome. It is probable that, just as an act of 
clear thought is bought of necessity at the price 
of severe mental tension, so a world of clean-cut 
moral values can exist only in the midst of con¬ 
flicting inner impulses. It is ‘ when the struggle 
begins within himself’ that ‘man’s worth some¬ 
thing.’ It is only then that ‘ the soul awakes and 
grows’ (Browning, Fifnyi at the Fair). 

‘Of necessity every distinctly moral choice involves the 
previous presence of a certain tendency to choose the wrong. 
Yes, moral choice is essentially a condemnation of the neglected 
motive, as well as an approval of the accepted motive. Other¬ 
wise it could be no moral choice. A being possessed of but 
one motive could have no conscience. . . . You might as well 
try to define a king without his subjects as to define a moral 
deed without the presence in the agent of some evil motive’ 
Royce, in IJE iv. [1893-4] 67). 

f, now, in the midst of the struggle the agent 
conquers the lesser motive, he may issue forth into 
a complex world of specific moral relationships and 
corresponding moral values, and so come to live 
victoriously in a ‘two-storey universe’ instead of 
floatings along a misty stream ot indelinite experi¬ 
ences into whose gloom the light of a bedimmed 
conseienco can scarcely slied its radiance. The 
value of the confliets, too, in the social order has 
long been recognized by students of ethics. 

‘The means which Nature uses to bring about 
the development of all the capacities she has given 
man,’ says Kant, ‘ is their antngnnisui in .society, 
in so far as this antagonism becomes in the end a 
cause of social order. . . . Men have a great pro¬ 
pensity to isolfite themselves, for they fina in 
themselves at the same time tliis uiisoiual cliarac- 
teristic, and each wishes to direct everything solely 
according to his own notion, and expects resistance 
just as he knows ( hat he is inclined to resist others. 
It is just this resistance which awakens all man’s 
powers’ (quoted in Dewey-Tufts, Fthic.s, 1908, p. 87). 

The study of biographies would even sugge.st 
that, the greater the number of antagonisrn.s and 
oppositions that play against each other, the more 
i.s the personality enriidied, if only they can be so 
neatly balanced against each other as not to waste 
the energies, and if the central stream of life is so 
ilirected that the habit of conquering becomes the 


habit of growth. Luther, e.g., is an instructive in¬ 
stance of a person containing what Ribot {Diseases 
of Personality, Eng. tr. Cnicago, 1895, pp. 112, 
126 ff.) designates ‘ successively ’ and ‘ even simul¬ 
taneously contradictory characters.’ He was jocose 
and serious, joyous and melancholy, submissive 
and independent, active and meditative, stoical 
and sensuous, warm-hearted and vindictive, mystic 
and hard-headed organizer, scholar and poet, and 
many things besides. The intimate relation be¬ 
tween the presence, in such minds, of various cross 
currents and their moral strength is probably not 
an accidental one. 

Literatukk, —In addition to the references in the text, the 
reader may consult: J. Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, 
N.Y., 1898, ch. on ‘Anomalies of Personality’; B. Sidis, The 
Psychol, of Suggestion, N.Y, 1911 ; J. M. Baldwin, DPhP, 
1901-2, art. ‘Personality, Disorders of; D. H. Take, Diet, of 
Psych. Med., 1892, art. ‘Double Consciousness’; Worcester, 
McComb, and Coriat, Relig. and Med., N.Y. 1908; H. 
Miinsterberg:, Psychotherapy, N.Y. 1909, pt. iii. 

Edwin n. Starhuck. 

DOUBT.— I. Definition and scope.— Doubt is 
the negation of belief, tlie condition of not having 
reached a positive conclusion for or against any 
projio.sition. In this negative nature doubt dill’ers 
from disbelief, whic;h is a positive conviction of 
falsity. Disbelief is a form of belief ; it is a belief 
in .some proposition which involves the falsity of 
another, witn reference to which the attitude of 
mind is called ‘disbelief.’ Wo disbelieve the 
l^tolemaic theory because we believe the Coper- 
nican. Doubt, on the other hand, imjilies no such 
contrary belief. It implies suspense of judgment 
rather than a positive judgment to the contrary. 
It is the state of being unconvinced. In this sense 
an agno.stic should be in the attitude of doubt, lack- 
ng knowledge (see art. AGNOSTICISM). Whether 
there is ever an absolute suspense of judgment 
nay bo questioned, l)iit in the doubting attitude 
there is at lea.st the absence of a categorical or of 
a settled judgment with reference to the idea in 
question. There may be the disjunctive judgment 
that A or B is true, but doubt as to which alter- 
lative is correct, or there may be an alternation of 
judgments, but no fixed conclirsion. In the latter 
•ase doubt corresponds to deliberation, although 
expressing the negative element rather than the 
con.sideration of reasons. 

As to the objerts of doubt it is customary to dis¬ 
tinguish between theoretical doubt and doubt as 
to values. The former may concern either (1) the 
evidence of sense, or (2) the truth of tlieories. The 
atter may be doul>t as to the validity of our (.3) 
'esthetic or (4) moral judgments. Since religion, 
as commonly understood, involves judgment as to 
both facts and values, religious doulit may bo of 
either of the two main kinds. 

The distinction sometimes drawn between uni- 
L’cr.sv?/and particubtr {{owht is a verbal ratlier than 
a real one, the former being ineomiiatible with 
sanity in things theoretical, and with life in things 
practical. The conscious life is essentially an active, 
assertive proce.ss by which objects are either a.ssimi- 
'ated, or neglected for those capable of a.s.similation. 
This limitation of doubt in the field of knowledge 
was shown by Descartes, and in the sphere of prac- 
ice by Hume (see § 2). 

The temporal relation of doubt to belief depends 
ipon the conception of the nature of ])elief. If 
belief be taken as identical with the instinctive or 
mmediate reality sense, doubt is a subsequent 
tate arising from the conflict of primitive beliefs, 
ispecially as involving the disappointment of ex- 
lectation and the checking of motor impulse. If 
belief be conceived as a reflective result uependent 
upon evidence, it is subsequent to doubt, and its 
'egitimate outcome. The condition of doubt lasts 
as long as the idea in question fails to find its 
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place relative to the system which represents for 
us reality. When its position is discovered, the 
attitude towards it is one of belief—either positive 
as acceptance, or nej^ative as rejection. 

The resolution of (ioiibt, consistinj^ as it does in 
this determination of the place of an idea relatively 
to the reality system, involves the exercise of will. 
Yet this volition cannot be taken as a perfectly 
free or arbitrary action, without undermining the 
whole idea of truth. Doubt has signiticance only 
in so far as there is pre-supposed a system of con¬ 
ditions to which thought must adjust itself. There 
is doubt only where knowledge is possible, for 
doubt is always as to the judmnent which ought 
to be passed if the purpose of thought is to be 
fultilled. The resolution of doubt is therefore 
never a mere ‘ will to believe,’ but a will to believe 
what conforms to given conditions of belief. The 
will is not absolute and alone in belief. See also 
articles Bklikf, Faith, Scepticism. 

Litkratcrb.— J. M. Baldwin, Uandb. of Psychol.^, 1889, ch. 
vii., ‘ Kfclinir and Will,’ I)PhF, artt ‘Doubt,’ ‘ Belie! ' ; F. 
Brentano, Psychnhxjie, Ijclpzig, 1874, vol. i. i»k. ii. ch. vii. ; 
G. Vorbrodt, Pnychologi-i- des (rlaxihens, Ooltitieen, 1895 ; R. 
Adamson, K[lr'‘\ art. ‘ liolicf' ; W. James, The WHUo Believe^ 
1897; E. E. Saisset, f.e Scepticinxne, Paris, IKG6 ; see, further, 
references below, and under Bklikf. 

Norman Wilde. ! 

2 . The meaning and value of doubt as influenced i 
by one’s philosophical or theological position. 

A person’s attitude towards iioubt and his tMU. 
ception of its meaning will depend much uj>on his 
)hilosophical or theological point of view. Apart 
nun realism, whose psychological and e])istenio- 
logieal ground work is extremely varied, there are 
at least two general types of philosojiliizing, viz. 
absolutism and dynamic idealism, whicli directly 
influence one’s estimate of doubt and its pla(;e in 
the moral and religious life ; the former tending 
on the whole to disparage, and the latter to en¬ 
courage, it. 

(1) Absolutism. —Those who hold that truth or 
righteousness is of a li.xed and changeless nature 
fall into several groups wit h a variety of shades of 
gradation among them. For our purpose it will 
besutticient to mention two as types ; (a) rational¬ 
ists or a-priorists, and {b) absolutists basing their 
views uT)on Divine authority, 

{a) Absolutism of the rationalistic sort. There 
are those whose conlidence in a tixed and static 
truth is so implicit, and who believe so Hrmly that 
this truth is of the nature of pure reason and can 
be attained through a lojjical process, that doubt is 
to them synonymous with ignorance. It means 
failure, up to any given moment of time, to have 
discovered the whole of truth. Such an attitude is 
often found among logicians, mathematicians, and 
theologians who have built upon a rationalistic psy¬ 
chology, although some of tliem take the matter of 
doubt more seriously, if, like Plotinus, they liave 
a mystical temperament, or if, like Augustine, 
they are oppressed by the contrast between finite 
knowledge and infinite intelligence. Doubt is 
sometimes employed systematically as a helpful 
scientific or philosophical procedure by those who, 
like Descartes, use it as a means of sifting out 
from the manifold experience the pure elements of 
knowledge that are changeless. During the quest, 
rationalism has employed doubt (lonsistently and 
whole-heartedly. Having established a system of 
truth or belief, it tends towards dogmatic certainty. 

[b) A fixed and static truth or righteousness 
based upon an external authority, trom this 
standpoint doubt means perverseness, wayward¬ 
ness, or even sin, and is dealt with by disapproval, 
censure, condemnation, excommunication, punish¬ 
ment, or execution. 

When either of the types of absolutism just de¬ 
scribe^ exists in its relatively pure form, implicit 


faith is demanded within the range of the firm 
foundation of the system, while doubt may in all 
other matters prevail. There are many also, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and non-Christian 
devotees, who accept the finality of both reason 
and authority and insist upon their oneness. An 
instructive instance in point is the case of Cardinal 
Newman. lie saysfC^m/a. of Assent, pp. 214, 146): 

‘ Now truth cannot change ; what ifi once truth is always 
truth ; and the human mind is made for truth. , . . once certi¬ 
tude, always certitude. If certitude in any matter be the ter¬ 
mination of all doubt or (ear about its truth, it carries with it 
an inward assurance that it shall tiever fail.’ ‘The difficulty is 
removed by the dogtna of the Church’s infallibility. The “ One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ” is an article of the Creed. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in them 
all. Even what he cannot understand he can believe to be 
true ; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church.' 

(2) Types of idealism vnlli a dynamic or develop^ 
snental rovceptiini of reality. —Tliis philosophical 
position, soincwliut older than Aristotelianism, has 
arisen with new life during the last century and a 
half. It has been -teadity uiidenniiiing dogmatism 
and ceriitilde, and not only accepting doubt as a 
wholesoine mental regimen, but interpnstiiig it as 
a neces-.arv and intimate ; ^rtof tlie growth process. 
Its representatives imiy be separated into two 
grutips : (a) rationalists, who, like Hegel, abandon 
the law of identity and contradiction and nosit a 
rational world-consciousness in a process of becom¬ 
ing or evolution ; and (6) the large class, including 
nragmatist.s, voluntarists, and afl’eetionists, to 
whom reality seems to be of a plastic, non-rational 
sort, which the tliought-processes, since they are 
its products, can only symbolize, not reveal. 

(а) Hegel may be taken as a re[>resentative of 
the idealists who hold a dynamic and teleological 
conception of reality, and insist that the ‘ cosmic 
spirit unfolds in a strict and vigorous logic, whose 
consummation is thought of thought ’ ((Aishman, 
Jlist. of Phil., 1911, ii. 281). The absolute reason 
proceeds everywhere and always according to a law 
of negativity—passes over into its other or opposite 
only to return to itself enriched by the contradic¬ 
tion. There is always the threefold act, w'bether 
in the personal life or in history—allirmation, con¬ 
tradiction, and return-to-itself (the tliesis, anti¬ 
thesis, and synthesis of Fichte and Schelling). The 
law of contradiction which formal logic and static 
rationalism respect is not ‘ true,’ but only repre¬ 
sents the second step in an endless process of be¬ 
coming. The unfolcting of the Absolute must of 
necessity, and by its very nature, have contradic¬ 
tions within it, as the condition of passing on to a 
richer synthesis. Doubt in the inaividual, tliere- 
fore, and scepticism in history (sec, e.g., Hegel’s 
discussion of the Sceptics, in his Hist, of Philos., 
1892-96) are not simply justifiable on account of 
their stimulating and intensifying power, but are 
wholly essential parts of the evolution of spirit. 

(б) Non-rational idealism. Hegel’s philosophical 
justification of negation was but the formulating 
of a world-attitude towards the value of doubt that 
had been developing during the Kcnaissance and 
has been gaining momentum to the present time. 
No reference is here made to its value in the 
way of mental clarification and as a means of 
arriving at certainty as in the Yes and No pro¬ 
cedure of Abelard and Aquinas, or to the rnetnod 
by which Descartes doubted away everything pos¬ 
sible in order to arrive at clear and distinct ideas 
and therefore dogmatic certainty ; what we have 
in view is rather a growing conception that reality 
is of a non-rationsu kind which cannot be truly 
represented by the cognitive processes. The 
thought-life is one (among others) of the ways in 
which the world of being manifests itself. It is 
epiphenomenal. Its reports are suggestive and 
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aymbolical, not linal. Dogmatism ia, from tlii 
point of view, no loiiL^er jiossihle, ami tlie tcntatiin 
reliance upon a ‘tnitli’ so far forth ai>j)reiieiuled 
of which (loiiht is the wholesome is fun<la 

mentally jiistiliable. Following upon the acut 
scepticism and criticism which cmlruinated in Ifume 
aiKi Kant respectively, conlidence in the power of 
pure reason to transcend itself and report objective 
reality was unrhuinined, and with it the belief was 
displaced that the universe was constructrid on 
logical piincij)Ies. The conviction grew insistent 
that reality is j)Iastic or dynamic, and is of the 
nature of feeling or will. Heing so, its meaning 
is to be read out in terms of feeling or symbolized 
through ideation. Illustrative of the allectionists 
may be ineiitioned: Kant’s faculty of taste and 
aesthetic judgment as the synthesizing principle 
behind reason and jmlgment; Sclielling’s notion 
that ideas have not lo(jicnl woith, but are (^od’s 
intuitions of Himself, and that .-esthetics and re¬ 
ligion contain the deeper wisdom which will resolve 
all contradictions; Schleiermacher’s doctrine that 
religious ideas are forms of the manifestation of 
religious feeling; and Schiller’s and (Joethe’s con¬ 
ception of the ‘ IJeautiful Soul’ reveale<l through 
‘disinterested contemplation.’ The volitionists 
are equally numerous and commanding. Illustra¬ 
tions of these are the ‘God-will’ of Kant, the 
‘Deed-act’ of Fichte, and the ‘ W’^orld-as-will ’ (rf 
Schopenliauer, with his teaching that Reason and 
Idea are indeed distorted expressions of this funda¬ 
mental world-will. The doctrine of biological evo¬ 
lution is a conc-rete form of tlie prevailing passion 
(which had possessed the best minds for more than 
half a century before it was formulated by Darwin) 
for a develojunental account of nullity, and in turn 
has given vast impetus to the conception. Some 
of the modern forms into which it has become 
crystallized are pragmatism, radi(’al em})iricism, 
vitalism, and voluntarism. All these give up 
the possibility of the dogmatic certainty of a uni¬ 
fied system of beliefs. As summarized by A. J. 
Balfour: 

‘ No philosophy or theory of knowledge can be satisfactory 
which does not find room within it for the quite obvious but 
not 8uffi(!ic*ntly considered fact that, so far os empirical sci«;nce 
can tell us anything about the matter, tnost of the proximate 
canscs of belief and all its nlliinate causes are non-rational in 
their char.-urLer ’ (Thf. FoundatiDns of HelUf, 

The attitude of all tliese towards doubt and cer¬ 
tainty may be typilied by the following from W. 
James : 

‘The safe thing is surely to recognize that all the insights of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must he provisional. The 
wisest critic is an altering being, subject to the ht itcr insight 
of the morrow, and right at an^v moment, only '* up to date "and 
“on the whole.” . . . “Heartily know, when half-g.xis go, the 
gods arrive.” ... I do indecfl disbelieve that we or any other 
mortal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigible 
and uniinnrovahle truth about such matters of fact as those 
with which religions deal’ {Varieties of lieligiotis Experience, 
1902, p. .’lli.'if.). 

3 . Doubt for its own sake.—Most writers make 
a distinction between doubt as an end and its use 
in the growth of knowledge. Even those who 
justify it most unqualiliedly williin its 
limits 
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limits condemn it just as cordially as 
obsession. 

James goes so far as to observe: ‘It is often practically Im¬ 
possible to distinguLsh doubts from dogmatic negation. . . . 
.SKopticism in moral mailers is an ally of immorality. Who is 
not for is against ... in theory as in practice, dodge, or hedge, 
or talk as we like about a wise skepticism, we are really doing 
volunteer service for one side or the other'(7'A« Believe, 

1809, p. 109). Sir William Hamilton, who believes that ‘doubt 
is the first step toward philosophy,’ oliscrves: ‘ Doubt, as a 
permanent state of mind, would he, in fact, little better than an 
intellectual death. The mind lives as it believes,—it lives in the 
afHrnmtion of itself, of nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any of 
these would be a diminution of its life—a doubt upon the three, 
were it possible, would be tantamount to a mental annihilation’ 
i^Lecl, on Met.. I. 91). 

J’lic danger of doubting is not only that it may 
become a fixed habit, but that interest f^entre 


in the process itself a.s severed from the coniplex 
of normal mental activities and healthy enthusiasms 
and become a mania (doubting-madness; yb/ie rfw 
doute; Grubelsucht). Pathologists have accepted 
this as a special tyne of in.sanity (see, for example, 
B. Hall’s art. ‘ Douot, Insanity of,’ in Tuke’s Diet, 
of Psyrhol. Medicine, 1892). Its symptoms are a 
state of persistent intellectual unre.st, a devouring 
metaphysical hunger, a morbid anxiety for mental 
satisfaction, accompanied not infrequently by a 
Hamlet-like paralysis of the will. 

4 . Doubt as the condition of knowledg-e and of 
its growth.—The dictum of Hamilton, ‘ we doubt 
in order that we may believe ’ {loe. cit.), ba.s been, as 
the result of modern p.syciiological analysis of the 
nature of the Iboiight-proeesses, settling into a 
truism. According to James, ‘ lielief and disbelief 
are but two ;i.-<j)cct.s of one p.sychological state . . . 
ive never di.sbclieve anything except for the rea.son 
that we believe soniet Idng else which contradicts the 
first thing ’ {Princ. of Psych., 1890, ii. 284). Such a 
conception becomes .self-evident through an analysis 
of the mental conditions involved in certitude. This 
is .shown even in the simjilest acts of cognition. 
No act of ])erce]>tion would be possilile without 
selective attention, a narrowing ot the held of eon- 

lii.scriminatioii 
objects. Such 


sciousness, and a more or les.s sharp 
of the object perceived from related 
an act often, if not generally, involves an artificial 
cutting away of the object from its setting, as 
band from arm, leaf from branch, child from adult, 
day from night, and the like. Further })ercei)tuai 
proce.s.ses almo.st invariably make cross-cuttings of 
the.se cuttings as liand-wrist-arm, leaf-twig-branch, 
normal-ahiionnal child, twelve-hours, six-months 
day, and tlie like. The growth of knowledge con¬ 
sists just in the healing of the cleavages, and the 
organization, through judgments, of the di.screte 
elements of experience into wholes after they have 
been necess;irily severed, as the condition of having 
clear images and states of consciousness. Without 
dis.satisfaction with the accuracy and finality of 
the discrete ]>ereeptaal images alreaily experienced 
(which ilissatisfaction is doubt in the making), the 
further organization, in terms of judgments, of 
which knowledge con.sists, would not be possible. 
AH the higher acts of concention involve similar 
discriminations and artificial separatioms as th% 
condition that they become clear, d’bey are al¬ 
ways intere.sted in a part of exiierience at the 
expeu.se of all the rest. Then, when general judg¬ 
ments are formed, it is inevitable that discord 
should arise between these and each and all the 
diver.se details that they have sought to liarnionize. 
Wenley, in a cliafiter on ‘ Pre-estaMished Discord,’ 
has given a faitlifiil analy.sis of the principle as it 
oncei ns the limitation of science and the behaviour 
of .scientists: 

‘ Any science, that is, any body of jndjfincnts about a part of 
experience, becomes self-centred, if you insist that it transform 
Lself into a rational account of experience as a whole. Nay, 
t may be maintained that, preci.scly in proportion as science 
3onforms to the ideal of exactness, it declines in truth when 
universalized, Just >)ecause it is able to icrasp, or adjust, indi¬ 
vidual cases: advance in knowled^je depends upon aware¬ 
ness of problem.s, of coritradiciions. Science as a process of 
‘nvesti}fation consists in an effort to erase these blots upon 
consistency’ {Mod. Thought and the Criai.s in Belief, 2OO- 
;i0). 

Without the inten.sification of consciou.qncss re¬ 
sulting from clean-cut images along with their 
ufteri nece.ssary distortions, there would exist only 
a <lini, confn.sod state of general awareness or a 
feeling of simple reality.’ All belief, in every 
a.se, has for its criterion, on the contrary, ‘ a feei¬ 
ng of resolved doubt.’ * What I believe ha.s its 
_ ros and cons, and however vaguely, still really, I 
am iietter.satislied with the pros than with the cons. 
Now for the first time, therefoi’e, wo have lud--^’ 
Baldwin, Handh. of Ps 1889, p. 158). From 
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such a consideration it is evident that doubt is 
bound un necessarily witli any act of faith. As 
expressed by Ladd ; 

‘ SkepticiKin and a^Miosticism remain lej^itimate and valuable 
(even indisi^ensable) attitudes of the mind toward all the objects 
both of knowledge and of so-calleel faith. ... To doubt and in¬ 
quire, to refuse toalllrni, and to deny, whether applied in the 
Interest of conduct, of science, or of spec^ulative thinking, are as 
essential to the process of cognition as are faith and afHrmation 
of the most positive and undisturbed kind’ (7Vn7. of KnowLedae, 
p. 309). ^ ’ 

The necessity of doubt to knowled<(e arises also 
from the retarding eftect of a native inertia which 
causes a discord between thought and action ; and 
this condition is aggravated by the deadening 
etlect of habit and custom, wliich must constantly 
be transcended and rei)laced by a habit of growth, 
or, in other words, the habit of readiustmcnt. 
Foster has compared doubt to the moulting of a 
bird by which it accommodates itself to the 
rotation of the seasons, and to the process of 
elimination in digestion. Doubt is therefore the 
‘ purgative, eliminative, excretive side of religious 
experience, as faith is its nourisliing ; and thendore 
we are sav(ul by doubt as w'ell as by faith’ {The 
Fund, of lielig. in Man's Struggle for Existence^ 
p. 138f.). 

5. Development of doubt in the personal life.—A 

valuable suggestion as to the place of doubt in the 
constructive life of morality and religion is found 
in the fact that it is the rule rather than the (ex¬ 
ception, in the grow’th from childhood credulity, 
imitativencss, and external authority, into a per¬ 
sonal grasp of spiritual verities, that men and 
women pass through, usually in the late teens, a 
stage of mental |)erturbation,and of inquiry into the 
groundwork of faith. The youth ‘turns logician 
and proves everything, and accepts that only w hich 
seems to possess a reason.’ A study of biographies 
and autobiographies seems to show that 
‘the higher life-i>urpoHe8 develop and intensify simultaneously 
with the growth of doubt. . . . Doubt is a process of mental 
clarification ; it is a stop in the process of self-mastery ; it is 
an indication that all the latent powers are beginning to be 
realized’ (Starbiick, Psychol. 0 / lielig., pp. 2.33, 242). 

6. The cultivation of the science and art of 
doubting judiciously and constructively. —The 
numher of recent symi)athetic discussions by psy- 
eljologists and tlieologians of the meaning of doubt 
would indicate that leaders of thought have come 
rather generally to accept a constructive inter¬ 
pretation of it when kept within certain limits. 
The art of judicious doubting w'as first formulated 
by Aristotle, w’ho saw in it the golden mean 
betw’cen the sce])ticisiu of the Sophists and the 
dogmatism of the popular mind : 

‘ It will contribute towards one’s object, who wishes to ac¬ 
quire a faculty in the guiiiinj' of knowledge, to doubt jiulic.i- 
ously, for a subsequent acouisition in the way of knowledge is 
the solution of previous doubts. . . . They who carry on an 
investigation without doubting first are similar to persons 
ignorant where they ought to walk. . . . There is a necessity 
that a person should be better qualified for forming a judgment 
who has heard all the rea-sons, as it were, of adversaries and 
opposing disputants' {Met. ii. 1). 

It has been an advance over even that peat 
thinker to discover the necessary relation of doubt 
to the acts of knowledge and belief, and so to 
find the element of faith which lies embedded in 
‘honest doubt,’ provided one ‘clinp ever to its 
sunnier side.’ In this view doubt is an index of 
the direction in which life’s deeper problems lie. 
This has been tersely formulated by Koyco: 

‘ In these matters the truly philosophic doubt is no external 
opinion of this or that person ; it is the very essence of our 
thought. . . . The doubt is inherent in the subject-matter. 
This doubt is to be accepted as it comes and then to he de¬ 
veloped in all its fullness and in all its intensity. For the truth 
of the matter iscoiu^ealcd in that doubt, as the fire is concealed 
in the stony coal. You can no more reject the doubt and keep 
the innermost truth than you can toss away the coal and hope 
to retain the fire. This doubt is the insight partially attained 
{Retig. Aspect of Philos, p. 220 f.). 

Literature.— E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
tr. Reichel, new ed. 1880; M. M. Patrick, Sextus Lwpincus 
voh. IV.—55 
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Edwin I). Stakbuck. 

DOUKHOBORS [in pronunciation the k is 
scarcely heard, and the accent is on the last syl¬ 
lable ; there are other forms of the name, but this 
is the form now usually employed].—The name 
Doukhohors was u.sed at least as far back as 
the year 1785, and means ‘spirit-wrestlers,’ as 
the Doiikhobors claim to fight not with carnal 
weapons, hub armed with tlie Spirit of Truth. 
Tliey regard as the founder of their sect a retired 
non-commissioned Prussian officer who lived and 
taught in a village of the Kharkof (lovernmeiit 
about the year 1740, and who, it is thought, was a 
Quaker. There is every reason to believe this 
anonymous loader to have been a man of high 
character, and devoted to the service of his fellow- 
men. Towards the close of the 18th cent. Dou- 
khobors were scattered from the Volga southward 
and westward over Southern Russia, with ad¬ 
herents in various other parts of the Empire. The 
Czar Paul on his accession adopted a policy of 
toleration towards them, but changed his mind 
when, in 1799, some Doukhohors openly preaclied 
that rulers were not needed. Alexander i. allowed 
many of the Doukhohors to come together from 
various parts of Russia and to form a settlement 
of their own at the ‘ Milky Waters,’ near the sea 
of Azof (1801-1824). This was a turning-point in 
their history. From being a religious sect held 
together by unity of beliefs, anxious to propagate 
their views among their neighbours, the Dou¬ 
khohors became a community, an«l ceased to be 
propagandists. During the same j)eriod, more¬ 
over, their leader, Savely Kapoustin, gained such 
power over his followers that ho could ileclare him¬ 
self to he an incarnation of Clirist, and could claim 
for him.self and his successors Divine honours; 
while, on the other hand, his adherents were for¬ 
bidden to acknowledge that they recognized any 
earthly leader, so that, even to the present, they 
endeavour to confuse any outsider vvho may seek 
to study their beliefs. It would also appear that 
the successors of Kapoustin, all of whom gained 
control of great wealth by the introduction of 
communism among tlie Doukhohors, sanctioned 
the assassination of those wlio o])posed them. 
At all events, the Russian Govoinment made a 
thorough investigation of these cliarges, and in 
1841 the Doukhohors were banished from the 
Milky Waters to the Wet Mountains in Georgia, 
where the wild hill-trihes were favourably im¬ 
pressed by their non-resisting neigliLoiirs, who, 
when molested, neither retaliated nor sought police 
jirotection. There they led a ])rosperous exist¬ 
ence, and later numbered about 20,000. In 1887, 
when general conscription was introduced in the 
Caucasus, came the last crisis in their history. 
Not even the power of the M'hole Russian Empir(^ 
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could induce them to join the army once they were 
persuaded that it is wron^ for men to kill one 
another. Even when they endured it, the Dou- 
khobors had re^^arded military service as a tyran¬ 
nous imposition. Meanwhile Tolstoi antf his 
friends, intentionally kept in ignorance of the 
theocratic claims of the Doiikhobor Iea<ler, and 
believing the sect to be merely harmless Anarchists 
of the Tolstoi type, became interested on their 
behalf, and at last, in 1898, permission was given 
them to leave Russia. Far removed and destitute, 
they suH'ered much until rescued by the united 
efforts of Russian, English, and American philan¬ 
thropists, who came to their assistance in aefray- 
ing the expenses. Aided by the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment, 7363 Doukhobors were in 1899 established 
in Canada, leaving in the Caucasus about 12,000 
who did not wish to emigrate. At present their 
numlier in Canada exceeds 9000. The welcome 
given to the first contingent in Canada was over¬ 
powering in its cordiality. A salute of artillery 
greeted them at the port, and the railway journey 
was a triumphal procession. They were in Canada 
three years before their leader, Piotr Verigin, was 
liberated by the Russian Government after sixteen 
years of exile. The Doukhobor settlements are 
situated in N.E. A.ssiniboia, about a day’s drive 
from York ton ; they stretch still farther to the 
N.E. over into Saskatchewan on the north, and 
touch slightly on Manitoba in the east. 

The first known leader of the sect was Sylvan 
Kolesnikof (1750-1775). He was succeeded by 
Ilarion Pohirohin (1775-1785), and he by Savely 
Kapoustin (1790-1817), the founder of a Doukhobor 
dynasty, and the most remarkable of all the 
leaders. By him communism was also introduced 
among the Doukhobors, He was succeeded by his 
son Vassily Kalmikof (1817-1832), and he by 
Ilarion Kalmikof (1832-1841) and Peter Kalmikof 
(?-1864}. Peter Kalmikof was succeeded by his 
wife Loukeriya, who proved an exceptionally able 
leader. She died in 1886, and was succeeded by 
Piotr Verigin, the pre.seut [1911] leader. But his 
accession provoked such hostility on the part of 
an important minority that the Government was 
forced to intervene and to send him into banish¬ 
ment. From his exile he i.ssued mandates, in- 
lluenced by Tolstoi’s teachings, which seemed to 
the Doukhobors so severe that a considerable split 
took t)lace in the sect. In conseciuence, as already 
noted, less than half of the Doukhobors followed 
Verigin, those being the ones who emigrated to 
( ’anada. Besides those Doukhobors who liave been 
under the leadership of this dynasty, there are 
other bodies scattered throughout Ru.ssia, the ex¬ 
tant accounts of whom are so fragmentary that it 
is diflicult to present a consecutive history of them. 

Their history shows that, unfortunately, their 
ills were not always from without. They did not 
always hold their faith with the same amount of 
zeal, and it is a history of constant back.sliding 
and revivals. That these revivals were due to the 
advent of some worthy leader of men seems clearly 
demonstrated. Recognizing the Doukhobors as 
morally a race of giants, we must in speaking about 
them acknowledge the clearness of their perception 
of certain fundamental formal principles and the 
heroic tenacity with which they have upheld tliera. 
The sect has erred and split in pieces in the past, 
but the validity of certain principles to which tliey 
have testified will remain, ’i’he Doukhobor .state¬ 
ment of truth is sometimes calm, moderate, per¬ 
suasive, imparting a philosophic truth to conven¬ 
tional phrjises, and at all dangerous points taking 
refuge in mysticism. At times, on the other hand, 
it is clear, resolute, radical, and contemptuous of 
;dl authority. 

I'ir<*:n‘r^ of these men, who will not acknow¬ 


ledge an earthly rulership, may be stated as far as 
possible to the followinf' effect. There is one God. 
Their leader Pohirohin in the 18th cent, is said to 
have explicitly taught that God does not exist 
by Himself, but is inseparable from man. It is 
for the righteous in a way to give Him life—a curi¬ 
ous doctrine, perhaps, but one which seems to be 
the mainspring of their innate character. They 
explain away rather than allirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jesus Christ was the spirit of piety, 
purity, etc., incarnate. He is born, preaches, 
.suffers, dies, and rises again spiritually in the 
heart of each believer. He is the Son of God ; but 
in the same sense we also are the sons of God, 
The inward word reveals Him in the dej)ths of our 
.souls. It existed in all ages, and enlightens all 
who are ready to receive it, whether they are 
nominally Christians or belong to some other 
religious community. Our souls existed and fell 
before the creation of the material universe. The 
Church is a society selected by God Himself. It 
is invisible and scattered over the whole world ; it 
is not externally marke<l by any common creed 
Not Christians only, but Jews, Muhammadans, 
and others may be members of it, if only they 
hearken to the inward word. The Scriptures must 
be understood figuratively to represent things that 
are inward and spiritual ; and the Bible has less 
authority than ‘ tne Living Word ’ (which may 
imply either an ‘Inner Light’ or the oral teach¬ 
ings of the head of the Doukhobors). The Christ 
within is the only tnie Hierarch and IMest. There¬ 
fore no external priest is necessary. The sons of 
God should worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
external .sacraments have no efficacy. To bajitize 
a child with water is unbecoming, but an adult 
baptizes himself with the word of truth by the 
true priest, Christ, with spirit and with fin;. Con¬ 
fession is heartfelt contrition before God. The 
external sacraments are offensive to God, for 
Christ desires not signs but realities. The forms 
of worship of all Churches in the world are in 
themselves but dead .signs, mere figures. To pray 
in temples maile with hands is contrary to the in¬ 
junction of the Saviour. Yet a son of Go<l need 
not fe«ar to enter a temple of any religious com¬ 
munity. Icons are regarded as idols ; the .saints 
shoulcl not lie prayed to ; fasting .should consist in 
fleeing from lusts. Marriage should be aircom- 
plished without any ceremonies; it needs only the 
will of those who are united in love to one another, 
and an inward vow in the souls of those who are 
marrying. An external marriage ceremony, a^)art 
from the inwarii marriage, has no meaning. The 
Doukhobors hold that no man and woman shouhl 
continue to live together as man and wife unless 
they love and reverence each other. They wish 
to live up to their belief in ‘ peace at any price ’ ; 
to go to war is forbidden. They refuse military 
.service, which was the cause of their persecution 
in Russia and the reason of their emigration to 
Canada. Taxation, law courts, and all police regu¬ 
lations are condemned. Commerce is despised, 
and agriculture should be the great source of liveli¬ 
hood. All men are equal, ana all rank and power 
is unnatural and mere usurpation. They believe 
that men gifted with reason sliould not use violence 
against others, but should influence one another 
by the appeal of mind to mind. Le.s.s violence, 
crime, vice, poverty (apart from the effects of per¬ 
secution), superstition, luxury, or wretchedness is 
to be found among the Doukhobors than among 
their neighbours. They are sober, laborious, and 
frugal, clean and tidy in their houses and clothing, 
and attentive to their agriculture, which is their 
chief occupation. Those in Canada are almost all 
vegetarians, total abstainers, and non-smokers, 
rruler their present leader, Piotr Verigin, the 
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commune in Canada appears to be a financial sue- 
cess. He arrived there immediately upon his re¬ 
lease from the Siberian mines, and has proved 
liimself to be an eminently practical man. The 
Doukhobors adopted improved agricultural ma¬ 
chinery, and established various mills, such as 
flour mills, oatmeal mills, saw mills, flax mills, 
etc. They also acquired a brick- and tile-making 
plant. The communism of their villages in Canada 
IS centralized so that the communal funds of both 
the Doukhobor North and South Colonies are now 
all under the control of a Committee of Three. 
A large warehouse for the distribution of goods 
among the villages is situated in a convenient 
position on the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
i)oukhobor community is the largest experiment 
in pure communism that has ever been attempted. 
The Doukholwrs of the Prince Albert Colony are 
more individualistic ; they do not hold their land 
in common, and only to a small extent co-operate 
with the North and South Colonies. 

Previous to Verigin’s arrival in Canada, there 
was much confusion among the Doukhobors, who 
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Introductory (L. H. Gray), p. 867. 

American (L. H. Guay), p. 871. 

Arabic (C. Prufer), p. 872. 

Chinese (T. L. PuiJ.ocK), i». 878. 

Greek (D. M. Robinson), p. 879. 

Indian (E. J. Rapson), p. 883. 

DRAMA (Introductory). — i. Definition and 
affinities. — In the most primitive .sense of the 
term, the word ‘drama’ denotes simply ‘deed,’ 

‘ action,’ as in ^Esch. Agamein, 532 f. ; 

. . . IIapi$ yap ovrr crv*'T«Ajjv ir<5Ac9 
•f*vx«Tai TO Spafia toO irddovi trXfoy ,— 

but before long it had gained the signification 
which it was henceforth to bear ; ‘ a representation 
by persons (less frequently by puppets and the 
like), usually suitably disguised by dre.ss, inask.s, 
etc., of acts believed to have been performed, or 
supposed to be performed, by other beings, the 
efleet often enhanced by appropriate scenery,’ etc. 
That this is true was perceived centuries ago by 
the most rigidly analytic of all thinkers, Aristotle, 
in whose Poetics tragedy and comedy are among 
those arts ‘ which are all m their general conception 
modes of imitation ’ {wdcai Tvyx^^ov(Tiv ouirai 
rb (TvvoXov [i. 2]) ; ‘ hence, some say, the name of 
“drama” is given to such poems, as representing 
action’ {bOev Kal Spdixara KoXeiaOai rives aerd 0aaiv, 
6tl /Ltt/xoDvrai Spwvras [iii. 3] ; for the Aristotelian 
meaning of ‘imitation’ [‘an idealized representa¬ 
tion of human life—of cnaracter, emotion, action 
—under forms manifest to the sense see Butcher’s 

discussion in his Theory of Poetry and 

Fine Art*^ London, 1902, ch. ii.). 

Whether the idealization implied by Aristotle 
may fairly be sought in primitive drama, or in 
comedy as a whole at any period, or in certain 
specimens of modern tragedy, is not beyoml 
question ; but there still remains the fact that 
‘imitation’—and imitation only—accounts for the 
rise of drama and for the attraction which it liold.s 
to-day, as in the remote past when it originated. 
To-day, as in its primitive form, drama is designed 
to reproduce events which already have hanpened 
or which are sup])osed to be happening ; and, since 
such reproduction normally requires the spoken 
word, it is obvious, os Aristotle already saw, that 
the drama is closely connected with the epic and 
the lyric, the ditlerence being that the epic and 
the lyric require only the spoken word, while the 
drama always requires action and, except in rare 


were too ignorant, under new conditions, to arrange 
their plans ; and even after he had come there was 
some friction with the authorities owing to the 
Doukhobor reluctance to recognize any allegiance 
except to Verigin. It is about this question, in¬ 
deed, that all the trouble of the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment with the sect has centred, and in consequence 
more than a thousand Doukhobors, forming the 
Prince Albert Colony, have formed a sub-sect, 
marked chiefly by their refusal to render to Verigin 
the honours to which he lays claim. 

LiTBRATuait. — Orest Isovitsky Doukhobortsi ih Istoriya t 
Veroouichenie, Kief, 1832 ; Christian Martyrdom in Russia, 
ed. by Vladimir Trhertkoflf, with a preface by J. O. Kenworthy, 
and a concludin^r chapter by L. Tolstoi, London, ISV)7 ; Peter 
Verigin’s Letters, Christchurch ed. 1902; Ohrashe^nie Kanad- 
skih Douhoborof, Geneva, 1001; Tolstoi et Doukhobors : fails 
historit/ues, collcrXiui by J, W. Bienstock, Paris, 1902; Joseph 
Elkinton, The Doukhobors: Their Distory in Russia, Their 
Mi{fration to Canada, Philadelphia, 1903 ; Lally Bernaril T/ut 
Canadian Doukhobor Settlements, Toronto, 1899 ; ' P. A. Tver- 
skoy,’ Sew Chapters of the Doukhobor Epic ; Aylmer Maude, 
A J*eculiar People: the Doukhobors, New York, 1904 ; J. 
Gehrin^, Sekten der niss. Kirche, fjcipzijj, 1S9H ; and various 
articles in Russian, American, English, and Canadian periodicals 
and newspapers. A. A. STAMOULI. 
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Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 888. 

Javanese (L. H. Gray), p. 896. 

Jewish (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 898. 

Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 898. 

instances, words as well. These exceptions are 
formed chiefly by the puppet plays, or marionettes 
(on which see rischef, lieimnt des Pnppen.spiels^ 
Halle, 1900 [Eng. tr., London, 19(i2]; Magnin, 
Hist, des marionettes^^ Paris, 1862; Maindron, 
Marionettes et guignolsy Paris, 1900 ; Rehm, Huch 
der Marionetten, Berlin, 1905), wliicb, doubtless 
originating in India, have 8 i>read thence through¬ 
out Europe (finally degenerating into the ‘ Punch- 
aiid-Jmly show’) and also far into the East (cf. 
the interesting varieties discussed below in the 
‘Javanese and Further Indian ’ section). Another 
exception might possibly be considered to be 
formed by the modern ‘ moving pictures,’ hut these 
have no right to come under the dramatic category 
at all. 

Drama is also linked to yet another art, the 
pictorial; but the imitation Dy means of pictorial 
art, besides lai^king the spoken word, is static, 
whereas dramatic art is continuous throughout 
the time which the production may consume. Far 
otherwise is the case with t\vo more of the fine 
arts—music (whether instrumental or vocal, or 
both together) and the dance (using this term in its 
widest connotation). Indeed, so closely connected 
with the drama is the dance that the Skr. term for 
‘drama’ is ndtya, wiiich literally means ‘dance’ ; 
and even on the modern stage an entire drama may 
be j)erformed by pantomimic dance, without the 
utterance of a single world. 

2 . Origin.- By the Aristotelian definition of 
drama, which is neatly epitomized by Snidas and 
the Etymologicuvi Magnum as ‘a doing, an action 
. . . and also those things mimetically j)erformed 
by actors, as in a rfile’ (vob^^a, vpayixa, w? sal 
dpdaat, irpa^ai. Xty^TaL 5b Spdpa salrd uirdrun' dearpiKuiP 
p,ipLi]\(bs yiv6p.eva ws tv irtroKpLaei), it is an imitation 
of sometiiing. The question then arises, Of w hat 
or of wiiom ? On the modern stage this imitation 
may be of some event known to have happened or 
supposed to have happened in past time, in both 
cases considerable elaboration, and even departure 
from strict historical or traditional accuracy, 
being allowable to heighten dramatic ettect. Such 
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a drama may be represented by the or 

the Ult/sscs of Stephen Phillips. Or we may have 
an acted imitation of a jaiiely famdfiil series 
events, as in the case of the ;,neater number 
fbsen’s pla 3 ’s. Vet it may well he questionei 
whether in ori^n'n the drama admitted any mere' 
ima^n’narv tlirmies. This is, of course, a subject 
upon which it is extremely dan^^erous to dogmatize 
and our knowledge of the meiitnl processes oi 
trimitive man is bv no means su/heient to warrant 
lard and fast conclusions. 

'riie pr(d)h'm with regard to the origin of the 
drama is here j)recisel_y (hat which confronts us 
with reL,^ard to the folk-tales. It is perfectly true 
that at a relatively early ])eriod folk-tales may be 
told for the entertainment which they allbrd, and 
in like manner a primitive drama, because it 
chances to <^ive pleasure to its spectators, may 
(;omc to be rc^^arcled as pleasure-giving, and may 
(conceivably be j)roduced time and ag^ain for tlie 
mere purpose of pleasure. In spite of all this, it 
seems to the writer highly problematical whether 
any notion of j)leasure, either to actors or to spec¬ 
tators, Avas intended by drama at its inception. 
The best evidence at our command seems to show 
(hat for j)rimitive man life was by no means simjtle 
delight or poetic outlook upon the beauties of 
Nature, but rather a matter of deadly earnest, a 
struggle for existence, and a terror of mishap of 
which we, in modern days, can scarcely form an 
adequate conception. If sucli was the case, there 
can have been scant opportunity of amusement 
for amusement’s sake. We have no right even 
to assume that the few carvings of primitive 
Puro])ean man which have laain preserveai were 
made by liim for his own didectation ; for aught 
we know tln^y may have been magical in purpose— 
the figure of a reindeer, for example, being drawn 
to gain power over reindeer; or they may have 
been historical—a picture of a reindeer that the 
larticular artist had either tamed or killed (cf., 
or example, tlie American Indian ‘ winter counts’). 
This is a conjecture, but it is one that must be 
reckoned with. Again, in the fiopular stories told 
ns fairy tales to children to-da^" there is un¬ 
questionably present an element—and that element 
tne essential one—which was once believed to be 
no mere tale to amuse an idle moment, but a fact 
of grim and terrible reality. The story of Itlue- 
beard is now a common nursery story whieh the 
most simple child knows was never ‘really and 
truly so ’ ; hut there was undoubtedly a period 
when it was regarded as an historic and awful 
instance of the peril of broken tabu (see ch. 
xi.). Throughout their liistory the drama and the 
folk-tale have been interlinked ; and in India this 
was also true (cf. Gray, ‘The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. [1904] 
48-54). Perhaps the ‘dramatized novel* really 
reproduces at least a portion of the process through 
which the primitive drama passed. The same 
[irinciple receives another exemplification from 
children’s games. Without citing the mass of 
American Indian games to which Culin {24 ItBEW 
[1907]) attributes a purely religious origin, it may 
here be snOicient simply to allude to tlie basal 
idea of the English and American game of ‘ London 
Bridge’ (see EliE ii. 852®). 

If stories, games, and the like were thus pro¬ 
foundly serious in their origin, may not the drama 
have boon equally serious ? It must not, of course, 
be forgotten that early man, like all his succeeding 
generations, was an imitative creature, and that 
within the sphere of eveiyday life he may liavo 
seen hajipening to his fellows events which awak¬ 
ened either his concern or his ridicule, and these 
he doubtless narrated to his companions witli 
upprojiriate gestures. In the ludicrous events of 


tlii.s sort, ami in the rough je.sts on his felloivs 
wilifli primitive man may have occasionally per¬ 
mitted himself, may well he found some ot the 
c-erms of what was la(er to develop into comedy. 
Vet, on the whole, it would apptyir that drama 
took its origin, not trom the imitation of men, but 
from the actions, whether legendary or mytlio- 
logical, of far more worshipful heings than men, 
that is to say, of Divine ladiigs, the very gods 
themselves, as comes out most clearly in the 
lasks worn in the Hopi httcinas {cf. below, 

. S7I f.). Nor, if this hypothesis be correct, is the 
reason for such imitation tar to seek. The motive 
as no idle one, nor bad it merely a didactic end. 

It was probably rather one of the wide spread 
anifestations of that liomteojiatliic principle of 
rimitive religion conventionally known as ‘sym- 
thetic magic.’ By representation of an action 
lelieved to be performed, or in jiast time to have 
been performed, by worshipful beings, it was held 
that these worshipful beings would be constrained, 
were the ritual unerringly performed, to repeat the 
tion in question. The drama would thus be, in 
\ in, a part of magic, and, since the action 
represeiitea by the drama would bo desirable to 
the community, and since the cliief needs of a 
primitive community are normally connected with 
the food siij)ply ami with other matters more or 
less conditioned by the powers of Nature, tliere is 
reason to suppose that the earliest drama was, in 
the main, associated with the worship of Nature- 
gods. The theory here advanced seems to receive 
conlirmation from the development of the Egyptian 
drama (see ERE, vol. iii. pp. 99’’, 101 f.), especially 
when it is remembered that the anenent Egyjitians 
were singularly tenacious of jirimitive concei)ts ; so 
that in many ways they recall the far ruder re¬ 
ligious principles which we may still hnd in vogue 
among the Atrican Naturvdlkrr. Yet more elalx)- 
rate is the drama as a mimetic representation of 
theactsof worshijifiil beingsamong many American 
Indian tribes, such as the Kwakiutl (Boas, Rrn. 
U.S. Nat. Mas., 1895, p. 500 lb), but more csjiecially 
the Tusayans, the Hopi, and the Znni (Eewkes, 
l/> RBEir |). 251(1'., ei UBFAV [1903], p. 

40 ir.; Stevenson, 2SHBE [1904], pp. 6611'., 217 tf.). 
The actors are masked to represent the appropriate 
deities ; and so important is the connexion of danc¬ 
ing with these primitive dramas that one is strongly 
tempted to seek in some similar phenomenon the 
origin of the designation of the Sanskrit drama by 
the simple term ‘dance’ {ndtya). It is further¬ 
more noteworthy that in the Hopi and Znhi dramas 
religious ritual and mimetic representation are so 
interwoven that any strict limitation of the two is 
practically impossible. Indeed, Grosse {Bcgmning.^ 
of Art, New York, 1897, p. 2‘24 f. ; cf. von Schroder, 
Mysterium und Mirnus im Rigecda, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 1.3 ff.) goes so far as to declare that the drama 
‘ appears, from the point of view of development of 
history, as a differentiated form of the dance.’ In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that Hindu 
tradition declares that the first dramatic rejiresenta- 
tions in the presence of the gods were of three sorts ; 
nrtta, simple dance ; nrtya, a dance with gestures, 
but without words ; and ndtya, a dance with words 
and gestures (von Schroder, p. 14). 

Tliere is yet another vital resemblance, not only 
between the American Indian and the Sanskrit 
drama, hut also between both these and the Greek. 
This is song normally acconifianied by instrumental 
music. Without here entering upon the theory 
of poetry, it will be sufficient to observe that the 
joem, so far as it relates to drama, falls into two 
arge categories, which we may roughly describe 
as epic and lyric. Enic poetry is pre-eminently 
narrative, and originally it was perhaps simply a 
rhytlimic narration of events first told in prose. 
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Lyric poetry, on the other hand, is nroduccd under 
stress of some sort of emotion. The outworkin;^ 
of this dramatic use of epic and lyric may be seen 
at its best in the Greek tra^mdians ; but in the 
Sanskrit drama, on the other hand, although the 
Hindus were well acquainted with the epic, we 
have what is in all probability a more primitive 
type than the Greek ; for here wo have, not epic 
and lyric, but prose and lyric, and tlie Hopi drama 
shows that, just as in tlie Sanskrit drama, the lyric 
is the essential j)ortion of what we may term the 
text. A clear light is thrown on tliis matter by 
the Buddhist in wliich the essential teach¬ 

ings of the tales are in verse, the prose being a 
mere expansion of them ; and the same holds true 
of the gdthds in the northern Buddhistic Lalitavis- 
tara. There is, therefore, much to be said for the 
theory of Oldenberg [ZDMG xxxvii. [1888] 78-82; 
cf. von Schroder, p. 4 lb, and Geldner, GlrP 
ii. 29 f.) that certain hymns of the Kigveda and 
the Iranian gdthds originally contained a frame¬ 
work of prose, although only the verse, as being 
the most essential portion, has survived. 

We liave seen that drama is an imitation of the 
acts of worshipful lieings; and this implies that, t(’ 
the primitive mind, the actor is, for the time being, 
the deity whom he represents. It is for this rea.son 
that only those deities can be represented wiGi 
wliom the actor beliiwes that he can become 
identified. In the most primitive stage of belief 
probably no deity would thus he exclmled, but 


with the development of religion some Divine beings 
assume a character which no human being can hope 
to possess. It is universally recognized that the 
Greek drama was closely coniuuded with the cult 
of Dionysus, and Miss Harrison is doubtless correct 
when she writes {ProUg. to the Study of Gr. 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 508): 

‘ Surely it is at least posaible that the real impulse to the 
drama lay not wholly in “iroat-Bon^^s" and “circular dancing 
places,” but also in the cardinal, essentially dramatic conviction 
of the religion of Dionysos, that the worshipper can not only 
worship, hut can become, c&u be, his god. Athene and Zeus 
and Poseidon have no drama, because no one, in his wildest 
momenta, believed he could become and be Athene or Zeua or 
Poseidon. It is indeed only in the orgiastic religions that these 
splendid momenta of conviction could come, and, for Greece at 
least, only in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise. 

The drama falls into two main types, which we 
conventionally term comedy and tragedy. In the 
very beginning there was probably nosucii division, 
for the acts of Divine beings are in themselves 
neitlier tragic nor comic; they are events, either 
desirable or undesirable, and consequently to bo 
deprecated or sought; just as in life itself grave 
alternates with gay—all blended in one whole. 
Yet certain events, being more important than 
others, naturally receive emphasis, and certain 
sesisons when the primitive dramas were presented 
lent their colour to the mimic action. It was 
particularly in the spring and at the harvest that 
the more joyous element was predominant. Many 
Sanskrit plays cxjilicitly state that they 
duced at the spring festival, and we know that the 
harvest feast was the time in ancient Italy when 
the Fescennini and other rude folk-dramas were 
enacted (Verg. Georg, ii. 385 ft. ; Hor. Lp. II. i. 
139 ft*. ; Tibull. II. i. 55 tf. ; cf. 

which connexion it is noteworthy that the 
nini were also sung at weddings (Catull.lxi. f* 
for further refs, see Teuftel-Schwahe, rfer 

rbm. Lit.\ Leipzig, 1886, p. 6). The Greek wore 
/rwgvSia in itself means simply ‘revel song (Meyer 
Handhuch der grxerh. Etymd., ' 

ii. 345), and Aristotle was, therefore rmht when 
he said that comedy originated from tl'e^e^^s of 
phallic songs {Poet. iv. 12). Every trait of comedj 
pointe to the conclusion that it was a 
tion of happiness at the re-pvenation and 
(d Nature, and an expression of joy that Nature 


had given birth to the crops ; but, by t he wanton 
and even indecent spirit which tliis joy often (‘.\- 
cited, it was doubtless believed that, tliruugli the 
principle of symnathetic magic, a gene-iac energy 
would be iiispireo in the Divine wiallock of heave.n 
and earth, that similar, and even richer, fertility 
might be exptuienced in seasons to come. It is 
evident that what we call indecency must not be 
regarded as a primitive motive of comedy at its 
beginning ; yet it must he confessed that libidinous 
pleasure was doubtless aroused by witnessing or 
taking part in these comedies. With increasing 
forgetfunio.ss of the primary purpose of the comedy, 
the salacity which had at lirst been a mere inciilent, 
and designed (from the point of view of primitive 
man) for a good and desirable end, came to be tlie 
dominating motive ; end it is the indecency of the 
comedy that accounts for many of the protests 
which, from the days of Tertnllian to the present 
time, have been levelled with only too much 
justice against the entire drama. 

Far (iillerent, in all jirobahility, was the origin 
of the second great type of the drama—tragedy. 

It is true that this, as well as comedy, has been 
derived by more than one classical scliolar froni 
the same source—the worship of Dionysus (Harri¬ 
son, p. 568 ft'. ; Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Religiuns- 
qesch.y Munich, 1906, p. 1436; Farnell, CGi^t v. 
2291!'.); but this theory rests on slender evidence. 

It is far more probable to suppose, witli Crusius 
^Preuss. Jnhrbiichery Ixxiv. [1898] 894), llirt [Indo- 
germanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, J>p. 477 f., 727), and 
Ilidgeway (address before the Hellenic Society, 3rd 
May 1904 [cf. AthencBurriy no. 3995, p. 660], and 
especially in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910 [see esp. ch. i.]), that the ultimate source of 
tragedy was in the funeral songs and funeral games 
celebrated in honour of deceased heroes, the wliole 
Doing performed to honour and apjiease the dead. 
A noteworthy instance here was tlie case of Adras- 
tus, a hero-king of Sikyon, where his hp^ov stood 
in the market-place, tlegarding him, llerodolus 
(v. 67) writes that 

‘ the Sikyonians were wont especially greatly to honour Adras- 
tus. . . . Doth in other respects the Sikyonians honoured 
AdrastuB, and in addition they celebrated his^ misfortunes by 
tragic choruses (ra nadta avroO rpayiKOia-i xopolcri iyepaiov), not 
honouring Dionysus, but Adrastus. But Cleisthenes gave away 
(aWScoite; for the force of this verb, see Ritigeway, I'ragedy, 
p. 28ff., and cf. the parallel «5u»c« in this same pass¬ 

age) the choruses to Dionysus, and the rest of the sacriflf'c to 
MolanippoB.’ . , , i • r 

This theory finds a support in the hypothesis of 
Hazeu, to oe cited below (p. 896), that the Java¬ 
nese wayang was originally a form of ancestor- 
worship ; and Forster {Eeise um die Wcity ed. 
Leipzig, 1843, i. 330 f.) saw primitive dramas pro¬ 
duced at funeral feasts on the Society Islands. 

Here, at a funeral, two young girls danced to the music of 
three drums, and ‘ zwischen den Acten fiihrten drei Mannsleute 
ein pantomimiRches Drama auf, in welchem Bchlafende Reisende 
vorgestellt wiirdcn, denen cinlge Diebe niit groysor Oeschick- 
lichkeit die Bagage wegstahlen, unerachtet slch jene, grosserer 
Sicherheit wegen, rund um dieselbe herum gelcgt batten.' 

A further confirmation of the theory here advo¬ 
cated appears to lie in the essentially epic move¬ 
ment of the action of the Greek tragedy, and there 
may be more meaning than is commonly .supposed m 
Plato’s characterization of Homer {Th^mtet. 152 E) 
as ‘ the foremost poet of tragedy.’ In fact, there 
seems to the writer to be scant reason for connect¬ 
ing the rise of Greek tragedy with the worship 
of Dionysus, who was essentially a revel god, or, 
indeed, with any other specific Greek deity. Pri¬ 
marily the son of Semele, an ancient Ihracian 
goddess of Mother Earth, Dionysus was, it is tnie, 
later identified with Attis, Adonis, and Osins, 
and in an obvious way he was regarded also as a 
chthonic deity and as releasing from the under 
world (see the fv ll discussions in Harrison, ch. 
viii. ; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440; CGSw. ch. v.); hut 
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all this seems scarcely sufficient to account for the 
rise of tragedy from this cult, whereas, on tlie prin 
ciples set forth above, his connexion with comedy 
is readily exjflicable. At most Ids association with 
tragedy rests on the slender logic that, since comedy 
was (reasonably enough) connected with his cult 
as a Nature-deity, and since tragedy, like comedy, 
was a division of drama, therefore tragedy also 
must be associated with him. Cf. and ct. the 
‘ Greek ’ art. below. 

In this connexion it may not be out of place to consider the 
original meaning of the word ‘ tragedy,’ which the writer hopes 
to discuss in fuller detail in the more ai>]>rc)priate pages of 

technical philological Journal, giving merely his sir.larized 

conclusions here. The conventional derivation of TpayyiSt'i from 
rpdyot -f ‘ goat-song,’ wiiile possible so far as mere phon¬ 
ology and noun-composition are concerned, has long been felt to 
be unsatisfactory on any of the theories (1) that a goat was the 
prize for the he.st performance; (2) that a goat was sacrifleed at 
or during the performance of the play ; or (3) that the actors 
were drcsseil in goat-skins. It has accordingly been supposed 
by Miss Harrison (moat recently in Proleg. p. 420 f.) that 
tragedy really means ‘spelt-song’ (from rpayov in its meaning 
of ‘a mess of groats made of wheat, spelt,’ etc.). This, how¬ 
ever, seems little more satisfactory on the score of somaaiology. 
Since comedy is repeatedly contrasted with tragedy, ami since 
‘comedy ’almost certainly moans, as already noted, ‘ revol song,’ 
one would expect ‘ tragedy ’ to have some moaning antithotic to 
‘comedy.’ If, then, in view of the unsatisfactory derivations 
commonly assigned to the word, we may resort to the principles 
of comparative philology for a solution, it may be suggested 
that the flrst part of Tpay<pSia, rpayo- (the second part, w5ta, 
plainly means ‘singing’), is etymologically connected with 0. 
Norse \yrekr, ‘strength, courage, daring,' Anglo-Saxon 
‘attack, fur}', conflict, pressure’ (for further, less certain, cog¬ 
nates, reference may he made to the projected article). This 
would be the second full grade of the Indo-Gernianic base *tereg, 
and the base meaning appears to be ‘ mighty, bold, terrible,' or 
the like. On this hypothesis, the meaning of rpayySta would 
be ‘the singing of bola (or terrible) things’—a signincation that 
would not only contrast admirably with the ‘ revel song,’ hut 
would also correspond with all known characteristics of the 
tragedy, as well as harmonize with the theory of the origin of 
this type of drama favoured in this article, that it was ]>rimarily 
connected with the funeral rites of deceased heroes (<rf. also 
the noteworthy passage of the Etymologicum Gudianuin, t.v. 

KtoptiJ^ia TpaytpSia^ iia<f)tpef K(ofiu>Sia yap ten 
riawv wpayp-driov TpaytpSta 64 riptaiKMV naOCov). 

The original functionn of the drama, as hereout- 
lined, were soon obscured among all those peoples, 
as tlie Greeks and Hindus, with whom it Ijecarne 
a distinct form of literature and amusement. The 
two features which now became prominent, and 
whicli liave remained the most irinxirtant ever 
8 in(;e, were the light vein of comedy and the heavy 
vein of tragedy, wliile the religious foundation 
survived only in isolated and obscure fragments. 
Thus comedy became, as with Aristophanes, a 
means of .satire, whether of the ‘ suffiragettes’ of 
his <lay (a.s in the Ecclesiazusce) or of the radi¬ 
calism of Euripides, whom he lashed, and with 
very good reason. With the rise of the ‘New 
Connsly,’ as represented hv the fragments of 
Menander and, most fully, by Plautus and Ter¬ 
ence, we have a comedy of manners which finds 
its analogues in many of the better-class comedies 
of the present day. India is conspicuous for having 
no tragedy, though there are scenes, as in the 
Ndgdrianaa and the Mdlatimadhava^ which closely 
approach the tragic, just as in our melodrama. 

3 . Divisions.—It seems scarcely necessary to 
enter here into a discussion of all the possible sub¬ 
divisions of the drama, whether of Polonius^s ‘tra- 
edy, comedy, history, pa.storal, pastoral-comical, 
istorical - pastoral, tragical - historical, tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral,’ of the minute Skr. 
classification into ten ‘ forms ’ {rupakas) and eigh¬ 
teen ‘sub-forms’ {upartipakas; see L6vi, ThMtre 
iWten, Paris, 1890, 1 . 140 ff.), or of the more tech¬ 
nical division into classic and romantic tragedy, 
romantic drama, melodrama, emotional drama, 
spectacular drama, musical drama, classic and 
romantic comedy, comedy of manners, farce, bur¬ 
lesque, hurletta, comedietta, and vaudeville (Hen- 
nequin, Art of Play writing. New York, 1890, 
chs. vii.-ix.); nor is it needful to consider the I 


nrohJems of the unities, climaxes, catastrophes, 
scenery, ‘ business,’and the like. It is, however, 
worth while to note two forms of drama—opera, 
and the morality. The opera, wliicli is a drama 
accompanied by music, and often by an elaborate 
ballet, is a survival of the very primitive type in 
which’ the dialogue was regularly associated with 
instrumental and vocal music and with dancing; 
and the writer has elsewhere ventured to suggest 
that the whole Sanskrit drama ‘ is to he compared 
with an opera rather than with a play’ (JAOS 
xxvii. [1906] 5). The other type of play, the 
morality, is of particular value for the student of 
religion, for in it there is a deliberate efibrt to 
present, under allegorical form, a distinct moral 
or religious teaching. This form of play, to which 
more special attention will he given in art. MIRACLE 
Play.s, is found not only in Europe, hut also in 
India, as is evinced by the Skr. Prabodhachandro- 
daya (‘ Rise of the Moon of Intellect,’ tr. J. Taylor, 
Bombay, 1812, *1893); and that the morality has 
not cea.sed to charm in our own day is shown by the 
welcome accorded, both in Britain and America, 
to the charming production of Everyman. Finally, 
it may he noted that, as the writer once heard 
Brander Matthews say in a lecture, the most 
primitive form of drama to lie found at tlie nresent 
day is that in the lowest type of music hall, with 
its rough jests and horseplay, its dances (all often 
of a .somewhat questionable character), and its 
scanty plot. 

4 . Actors.—The position of the actor in the 
primitive drama is, of course, a most honourable 
one; for, where the jilayer is enacting the r 6 les 
of the gods themselves, he cannot be other than a 
most highly respected person ; the esteem accordeil 
him is precisely what is accorded, e.g., to the actors 
in the Passion Play of 01)erammergau. But this 
[losition of honour does not last long ; and in 
China, Japan, India (cf. the Skr. proverbs given 
by Boiitlingk in his Ind. Spriiche, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73, nos. 1593, 2235, 2278, 3165, 5315, 6284), and 
Rome the actor was regarded as an outcast, this, 
doubtless, being due, as Krause (Pariavolker der 
Gegenwartf Leipzig, 1903, p. 3 f. ; cf. Beneke, Von 
tmehrlichen Leuten, Leipzig, 1863, p. 21 ) says, to 
the fact that the actors profession demanded a 
roving life, so that he could not belong to any 
regular community, while his subordination of his 
own personality to the rbles which he was to play 
robbed him of respect in the eyes of the spectators. 
In consequence, the actors suffered certain civic 
disabilities, as when they were debarred from being 
witnesses in courts of law, or when, as in China, 
their descendants were forbidden to compete in 
public examinations for three generations (cf. also 
Post, Afrikan. JurisprudenZf Oldenburg, 1887, i. 
171 f.). Equal contempt was manifested towards 
actresses, so that in India they were classed among 
courtesans and bawds (Schmidt, Beitr. zur ind. 
Erotiky Leipzig, 1902, pp. 283, 778 f.); and, as in 
India and China, many peoples have forbidden 
women to appear upon the stage, their rdles being 
taken by men and boys. More or less social ostra¬ 
cism still attaches to the great majority of those 
connected with the stage, and it is unfortunately 
true that the lives of many players, with their 
flagrant disregard of social conventions, and even 
of common morality, have given only too much 
reason for disfavour. To the peculiar temptations 
of stage life, increased greatly by the wanderings 
to which the actor is normally doomed, only allu¬ 
sion is necessary. Yet it must not he forgotten 
that this darker side is, in reality, nothing out an 
unhappy incident; only the faults are generally 
known, and the brighter and nobler side of the 
actor’s life is too little recognized. Accurate statis¬ 
tics of the moral and intellectual standard of the 
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acting [profession would, doubtless, compare favour¬ 
ably with similar standards of many otlier pro¬ 
fessions. 

5 . The ethical aspect of the drama.—Outside 
the Christian world tliis problem seems to have 
received slight consideration. The Buddhist ‘Ten 
Precepts’ for monks include ‘abstinence from the 
siglit of dancing, singing, music, and shows’ 

( 7uicc(iffitavdditavisuk(ulnfisfind vcraniani \Khud- 
dakapdtha^ 3 ; cf. the citations in L 6 vi, ii. 54]) ; 
but the history of Buddhism proves that this 
interdict was ill obeyed (Levi, 1 . 319-323). The 
theoretical position of Jainism against the theatre 
was the nfime (Aydram/^asjitta, II. xi. 14), with the 
same disregard of it in actual life; and we have 
not only the fine Buddhistic drama Nagananda^ 
but also such Jain j^lays as the Kdjwuitiprabodka 
(L^vi, i. 323 f., ii. 57). 

The chief objection to the drama from the 
ethical standpoint has arisen from Christianity. 
In the ca.se 01 the i)agan dramas this can readily 
be understood. Tliey were pagan, and counten¬ 
anced idolatry (Tertullian’s first objection to them 
in his de Spevtarulis) ; they were frankly immoral , 
and the ascetic tendency of Christianity was 
against such idle amusements (cf. ‘ Roman * art. 
below). With the decay of pagani.sm and the 
creation of a purer sentiment the first two objec¬ 
tions disappeared, while the value of the stage as 
an educational factor led the Church to encourage 
the drama ; nor is there any doubt that the theatre 
was a powerful agent in bringing the less educated 
to a knowledge of Bible history and in enforcing 
the Church’s moral teachings (see Miracle Plays). 
The whole tradition of the Catholic Church, 
whether Roman or Anglican, has been, like that 
of Lutheranism in Protestantism, distinctly favour- 


is largely patronized by the non-churchgoing 
classes. W ithout entering into a technical discus¬ 
sion of Ibsen, it would seem that his dramas arc 
full of moral lessons of a Puritanical sternness: 
the fearful consequences of the sins of the fathers 
in Ghosts, the need of absolute confidence between 
husband and wife in A Doll’s House, or the scath¬ 
ing condemnation of hypocrisy in The Pillars of 
Society. And Ibsen is but one of a host of drama¬ 
tists who for centuries have conveyed through the 
stage lessons of value for mankind who might 
otherwise never have received them. There is, 
moreover, in humanity a real need for the stage ; 
bad it not been so, the long-wagetl war on the 
theatre would have been crowned with success. 
From this point of view the question of attending 
the theatre merges into that of amusements (o.v.). 
The theatre has perhajis yet another raison dUdre, 
often overlookeil. In a famous passage [Poet. 
vi. 2) Aristotle defines tragedy as ‘an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude . . . through pity and fear effecting 
the [uoper purg:ition of tnese emotions ’ {fxL/irja-ts^ 
(TirovSaLat sal reXefas, fiPfe$o$ ixovcrit . . . 5t 
iX^ou Kal <p6fiov rrepalyovffa tQ>v toiovtwv waSrifidTuy 
■dOapoip ); and this has been admirably explained 
)y Butcher (op. cit. ch. vi.) as meaning that the 
witnessing of a tragedy rouses in the spectator 
motions of fear and pity which expel those same 
emotions that are lying latent within hinnself, 
while ‘ in the pleasurable calm which follows when 
the passion is spent, an emotional cure has been 
wrought.’ On this principle, the attendance on 
any good drama would, in like manner, effect a 
pleasurable and healthy excitation, and a dis- 
diarge of emotions, latent indeed, but so seldom 
aroused as to be in danger of atrophy. 


able to a pure and lofty drama. Far diff’crcnt was 
the position of Reformed Protestantism. The most 
fervent admirers of Calvin, Zwingli, Knox, and 
their followers would bo the most unwilling to 
deny that the.se men, one and all, set their laces 
against everything that they deemed folly; nor 
can the warmest advocate of the theatre deny that 
much had come into the drama to arouse antagon¬ 
ism even from men of more compromising type. 
But, unfortunately, they, as the German proverb 
has it, ‘ shook out the child with the batn,’ and 
condemned the theatre utterly. In England, 
attacks on the stage have come almost entirely 
from the Puritans, as in Northbrooke’s Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, vaine Playes or Enter- 
luds . . . are reproved (1577-79, ed. Collier, for 
the Shakespeare Society, 1843), Gosson’s School bJ 
Abuse (1579, ed. Collier, 1843), Stubb’s Anatoinieof 
Abuses (1583, ed. Furnivalle, New Shakespeare 
Soc., ser. vi., 1876-82), and especially Prynne’s 
Histrio-Mastrix (1632; on all these see Ward, 
Hist, of Eng. Dramatic Lit., London, 1899, 1 . 
469-461, iii. 239-245). But suppression of the 
theatre was hopeless, and has ever since remained 
hopeless. The Reformed Church has, neverthe¬ 
less, maintained its position; and in this it has 
been followed by the Wesleyans and, on the whole, 
by the Baptists, as well as by many of the smaller 
sects of the United States, though here, too, prac- 
tice lags far behind precept. On the other hand, 
the Anglican Church, by its Actors’ Alliance, hw 
set an example which other communions might 
do worse than follow. j • vi 

But is the suppression of the theatre desirable 
The writer is inclined to doubt it. That there is 
much represented on the stage wliich is utterly 
vile is only too apparent; and that should be 
crushed (cf. also art. CENSORSHIP). P" ^^e othei 
hand, there is an abundance that is of the highesi 
ethical value, and this becomes the more im 
portant when it is remembered that the theatre 


LiTBRATim*.—The bibliography of the drama ii enormous, 
though imioh is irrelevant In the present connexion, and more 
special branches will be given in the literature appended to the 
following special sections. This section has been intentionally 
restricted to problems of the origin, primitive purpose, and 
general ethics of the drama ; and the history—here omitted— 
will be more appropriately discussed in the following sections. 
There is no complete history of the drama, the most important 
works on which are Klein, Gesch. des Drama's (14 vols., 
Leipzig, 1865-86) ; Prblss, Gesch. des neueren Dramas (Ijelpzig, 
1880-83); Petit de Jullcville, llistoire du thidtrs en Francs 
(Paris, 1880 ff.); Berendt, Schiller—Wagner (Berlin, 1901); 
Warn, Uisi, of Kng. Dramatic Lit. to the Death of Queen 
Anne (3 vols., London, 1890); Seilhamer, Hist, of the 
American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1888-91). For interesting 
studies of some of the great mo<lern dramatists, see Archer, 
English Dramatists of To-Day (London, 1882); Huneker, 
Iconoclasts (New York, 1906); Hale, Dramatists of To-Day 
(New York, 1906). Special attention is due to the edition and 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle by Butcher (Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fifie London, 1902), and Ridge* 

way, Origin of Tragedy, with Special Reference to the Greek 
Tragedians (Camhnd^, 1910). The technical side is con¬ 
veniently treated by Frcytag. Tschniuue of the Drama (tr. 
MacEwan*, Chicago, 1900); Woodbndge, The Drama, ife 
Law and Technique (Boston, 1898); Price, Technique of the 
Drama (New York, 1892); Hennequin, Art of Playaritiug 
(New York, 1890). For an Interesting form of primitive drama 
among the Manses of N.W. Siberia, see Gonas.tti, Traces oj 
Paganism among the Aborigines of A. If'. Siberia [Russ.] 
(Moscow, 1888 ; epitomized by Schmidt, in Cnltur der GeAjen- 
wart, i. part 7 [* Die orienUliechen LiteraturenLeipzig, 1906, 

p. 2if,). Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (American).—In America, particularly 
in Mexico and Peru, the drama readied a rela¬ 
tively high degree of development. Even at 
an earlier stage, North American Indian panto 
mimic dances, usually named after the animals 
imitated, show an anproximation to the drama. 
Thus, among the Dakotas, a youth on admission 
to full tribsil rights was clothed in a bearskin and 
pantomimically hunted by the members of the 
tribe—a scene which reminds one of the Greek 
mimetic dance described by Xenophon (Anab. vi. 1). 
Among the Puebloan Tusayans and Hopis an ele¬ 
mentary form of drama is found in the kaicinas, 
which are primarily ‘ spirits of the ancients of the 
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Hopis, and personations of them by men bear th 
symbols which are supposed to have characterizec 
tnese ancients’ (Fewkes, ‘ IIoju Katcinas,’p. 16) 
In a secondary meaning; katcina also connotes . 
dance in which these hci oos are impersonated; am 
such dramas are presented at stated festivals i] 
honour of the arrival or dejmrture of the heroes o 
gods. Other katcmns, while equally religious ii 
origin and spirit, are given only occasionally. Som 
katcinas, such as the powamxi, or bean-planting, 
are performed partly in the open air, and occupy 
number of days ; but others are given in tlie kivay 
or assembly-houses, and approximate more closely 
to tlie drama proper. One of the latter class, de 
scribed in consiclerable detail by Few kes {op. cit. 
pp. 4(^61 ; Proceedings of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, Washington, 1900, ii. 607-626), is note¬ 
worthy for its elaborate mimetic dances, while 
dialogue, as in the Polynesian dramas, plays but 
a minor part. In the Hopi play, moreover, scenery 
is employed and stage properties are used, while 
marionettes are not unknown. Costume is, of 
course, an important feature of the katcinas, and 
the ni.'isks are a cliaracteristic part of the entire 
ceremony (cf. (he collection reproduced by Fewkes, 
op. cit. plates i.-Ixiii.). 

In Yucatan a form of drama was known, in which 
‘bu/Ibons’ [bctlzam) represented ancient legends, 
inters])ersed with jests at the expense of local 
dignitaries; but such plays seem to have had 
no connexion with religion (Faucourt, Histoi'y of 
Yucatan, London, 1864, p. 122 ). Both in ancient 
Mexico and in Peru mimetic dances were knowui 
(Klein, Gesch. des Drania^s, Leipzig, xi, [1874] 97 f.), 
the former being in great part fertility-ceremonies, 
and accompanied with phallic gestures. The Aztecs 
also had, however, a more developed drama, of 
which an example has survived in the Jtabinal- 
Achi, a sort of ballet with dialogue. This play is 
concerned with the tragnc fate of Prince Cavec 
Quiche Achi, who is captured after a long struggle 
by the hero, Kabi rial-Achi. As a dramatic pro¬ 
duction the Rabinal-Achi is of little value, except¬ 
ing as an interesting example of a play produced 
by a people devoid of contact with other nations 
possessing a developed drama. 

The Inca amantas, according to Garcilasso de 
la Vega, ii. 26 (tr. by Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1869, xli. 194), composed lx)tn comedies 
and tragedies, which were presented at important 
festivals before the king and high nobles, while 
the actors, who received rich presents for their 
services, were themselves men of rank. The 
tragedies ‘always related to military deeds, tri¬ 
umphs, and victories, or to the grandeur of former 
kings and of other heroic men. The arguments 
of the comedies were on ^^riculture and familiar 
household subjects. . , . They did not allow im¬ 
proper or vile farces; but all the plays were on 
decorous and important subjects, the sentences 
being such as befitted the occasion.’ 

The only Inca drama which has survived in its 
entirety, however, is the play of Ollanta, which 
seems to date from the reign of the Inca Huayna 
Ccapac, in t:he first decade of the 16th century. The 
scene is laid in the reign of the Inca Yupanki, in 
the early part of the 16th cent., and the theme is 
one of love. Ollanta, raised from a humble station 
to the dignity^ of a chief by the Inca Pachacutek, 
falls in love with Cushi Ccoyllur, the daughter of 
Pachacutek, but his suit is denied by the Inca. 
Ollanta then declares war upon his sovereign, and, 
though at first successful, is at last betrayed to 
his enemy. Meanwhile the princess hail been 
imprisoned, and in her cell had given birth to a 
daughter, who, however, was allowed her free¬ 
dom. The captive Ollanta, condemned to death 
by Yupanki, who had succeeded Pachacutek in 


the course of the ten years’ war, is later spared, 
and even declared the heir-apparent to the throne. 
At this juncture, Ollanta’s daughter, learning that 
her mother is a captive, implores the Inca to rele^e 
her, whereupon he repairs to tlie cell, accompanied 
by his retinue, and in the happy denouement Cushi 
Ccoyllur is re-nnitcd with Ollanta. The drama 
may well have a historic basis, and it is noteworthy 
that it contains songs which strikingly correspond 
to the Greek chorus. 

Another Inca drama has been preserved, the 
Usca Paucar, treating of the love of its hero 
for the beautiful Ccori-ttica; but it has been so 
changed by later interpolations that it is of rela¬ 
tively little value for a knowledge of the Inca 
drama. While a generalization on such .scant 
data may be deemed hazardous, it may perhaps 
be suggested that in the bloody fate of the Aztec 
Kabinal-Achi, who dances to his death on the sacri¬ 
ficial stone amid twelve eagles and wild beasts, 
as contrasted with the beauty and pathos, with a 
happy ending, of the drama of Ollanta, there is 
a suggestion of the cardinal traits of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians themselves. Dramatic¬ 
ally, moreover, the Aztec play is far inferior to the 
Inca—the former a mass of repetition, the latter 
a work of art, which is most closely paralleled in 
its supremo devotion to the theme of love, as Klein 
has well pointed out, with the drama of ancient 
India. In the number of acts, exceeding the con¬ 
ventional five, and in the disregard of the ‘ unitie.s,’ 
he Ollanta presents another point of similarity 
with the Sanskrit drama. 

Litkraturb,— Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvolker, iii. 210 
Leipzig, 1802); Fewkes, ‘Tuna van Katcinas,’in 15 Ii Ii hHV(l897) 
^51-018, ‘ Hopi Katcinas,’ tl RliEW (1003) 1-126 ; Klein, (Jcgch. 
les Drama’s, lii. 51.3-608 (Leipzig, 1866); Preuss, ‘ I’huJlische 
^VuchtbarkeiLs-Diimonen als Tfiiger des altinexikanischen 
Dramas,’ in A A, new series, I. 120-188; Brasseur de Bour- 
Jourg, Gramm, de la langue quichee (I’aris, 1862; containing 
/he text and a French tr. of the Rahinai-Achi); Tschudi, 
Ollanta, ein altporuanisches Drama,’ in DWAW, philos.-hist. 
!)lasHe, xxiv. 160-384 ; Fletcher, ‘ Dramatic Representation,’ in 
Bull. SO BE, part 1, p. 400 (Washington, 1907). 

Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Arabic).—It is a strange feature of 
Arabic literature (other\vise so rich, developed 
even to the point of degeneration) that the art of 
.he drama has never advanced beyond the very 
srudest beginnings.* Even to-day there is no 
Arabic drama; there is only a drama in the 
Arabic language ; for all plays that have appeared 
ri the language of Muhammad during tlie last 
'fty years are nothing but translations, or, at 
3 e.st, imitations, of European works ; and, before 
his period, all that was written and played in the 
:orm of dialogue can hardly be called drama in the 
'eal meaning of the word ; it was simply a rudi- 
iientary form of it. 

The earliest traces of Arabic dramatics are to be 
ound, as Horovitz says, in the art of the haki,'^ or 
nuqallid, the imitator of dialectic* and personal pe- 
:uliarities. This individual, though not now known 
mder the same name, is still to be freouently seen 
n modern Egypt. A certain A^mad Fahim al-Far 
n Cairo, for instance, enjoys a wide-spread popu- 
arity because of his ability to reproduce the cries 
f difi’erent animals and to depict comic scenes of 
11 kinds, especially those of harem and peasant 
ife.^ Women, in particular, are very fond of such 

* Richard F. Burton, in the terminal essay of his tr. of The 
'housand Eights and a Nig hi {Benares,, 1885), vol. x. n. 166, says: 
Turkey is I he only Moslem country which has darea to produce 
regular drama.’ 

3 Horovitz, Spuren grUch. Mimen irn Orient (Berlin, 1906), 
i>p. 18-21; Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tip-is (Leipz. 1900), p. Co! 

* Dialectic peculiarities still play an important part in the 
.rabic farce, the shadow-play, and the puppet-show. 

4 Al^mad al-Far, known under the name Ibn Rablya, works 
with a troupe of about 12 persons, exclusively men, who also play 
^he female rdles. His nmst popular pieces are the fa^leUnruux, 

\ most indecent farce picturing the deeds of a charlatan who 
ixpels adevil, an from a w’oman ; the /ant a' idi, wherein 
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TOrformances. A similar figure in the streets of representation, would be, wlien one considers the 
Cairo is the well-known, but nowadays rarely seen, numerous chronicles of rnediteval Arabic amuse- 
fun-maker, 'All Kdkd,^ who appears occasionally ments, an altogether too remarkable omission to 
at mulids (birth festivals), and at the fair held be regarded as possible, had there been a stage, 
every week on the open square below the Citadel. The earliest description of an Arabic drama known 
He IS tlie j)rototy})e of the coarse, half-idiotic, to the present writer is that given by the famous 
clownish peasant who, to the music of tw'o flutes Danish traveller, Carsten Niebuhr,^ who visited 
and a davabukkct (eartheinvare drum), performs Cairo a hundred and thirty years ago ; but even 
ape-like, obscene dances and makes absurd jokes, this performance, which bears a close resemblance 
He goes barefoot, and w ears a bent tail of stiflened to the scenes of A^mad al-Far, seems to correspond 


He goes barefoot, and wears a bent tail of stiflened 
cotton ; in one hand he holds a long peasant’s stick 
{nahbut), and in the other a so-calle<l furqilUt^ a 
kind of long, thick, noisy, but harmless, whip of 
twdsted cotton, with wdiich he constantly lashes 
his musicians, and even his audience. 


The recitations of the story-tellers (mw), who of ciod and fau-, has 
w’ere formerly to be found throughout the Arabic coohict, of rebellion a^; 

• j , ■ , • I 1 - 1 i. 1 r or of any combat betw 

Orient, and who related in public places tales from comprehension of the 
the Arabian Nights^ had without doubt, as the individuaiisiu; f rm of 
manner of the stories themselves proves, a dramatic and tbmkmjf a 

character ; * and this is certainly so in the case of JliaKTiincent'declin^ in 
the recitations of the modern epigones of the rdivis life, withotu hope and 
—the hi ara and rnnhaddifkiri} who, to the accom- ^ rub. ills ideal hero 
paniment of the ruhdba (a kind of stringed instrii- ^ 
ment), recite in coflec-houses the stories of’Antar, ji**' ^ occurs t 
Abvi Zaid, Zahir Hibars,* and other national heroes, lines of his own life, i 
Worthy of note is the fact that Dozy,® quoting the i;realhis 

1 •'i All • f I nearest, to the deiAil, 

Pedro de Alcala, gives for the word Sair tl . art is nothing hm del 
meaning ‘ acteiir, qui joue un rtMc {representaoor touches ; it is never oi 
de comedias, de tragedias).’ Female reciters are encio« and fornm of 
also occasionally, tliougli not often, seen at fairs in ““{““'"“jVpgsc's to 
Cairo. ^ iation, repetition of tl 

Of this kind of folk-literature the classical and of had taste; on the 
highest expre.ssion was reached by the poets of the 
Maqdmnt, by Hamadhain'' (9fi7“1007), Hariri’ Arab.* '**ne relates eve 
(1054-1122), and many others. The waqdina^ to an already related i 
called by Chenery ^ ‘ a kind of dramatic anecdote,’ to the pomt ot tedio 
relates, in a most vivid and animated hut somewhat Jl^riatio’ns upon^t”ui 
artificial style, the deed.s and speeches of w'ander- xi.is is well iilustrat* 


to the scenes of A(imad al-Far, seems to correspond 
in form only, not in substance, to our conception 
of the drama. 

The reasons for this curious failure of the Arabic nmid to 
produce anything really dratnath; have been disi oursed ui>on at 
lenglh by .iacob m his history of Ihe shadow play.- He points 
out that the Muhainniadiui view of life, wilii its autocratic idea 
of Hod and fate, has absolutely no coiiiprchoii'^inn ot individual 
conttict, of rebellion against tbe ‘eternal mkoci-, Hie .MuharriK., 
or of any combat between will and duty, and has tlieieiore no 
comprehension of the dramatic, Joy in tragedy, that niost 
individualistic f- rm of dramatic art, must seem to the passively 
feeling and thinking Arab a very great absurdity. The artistic 
pleasure whn b we fed in the beauty of the awe-inspiring, m 
magniticent decline, in the grandeur of the desperate buttle of 
life, without hope and without success, is entirely foreign to the 
/ rub lid ideal hero is too praclicAl to allow iiimaelf to be use- 
. sly cmu|ucre<l. and no Arab poet would venture to represent 
n.ai in such a manner. He does not defy fate : he gets round 
it: It m \cr occurs to the Arab to try to determine the main 
lines of his own life, for ‘ there is no strength or power but in 
Go<l the Great’; his eye is turned towards that which lief 
nearest, to the deUil, that which is decorative only ; all Arabic 
art is nothing hut detail work, merely putting on the finishing 
touches ; it is never original creating ; the great decisive tend¬ 


encies and forms of art have always come to the people of 
Muhammad from other lands.^ Their manner of thinking, too, 
is epic, ami oiiposcd to all rapid devolopment. For them accumu¬ 
lation, repetition of the same motij', is not tiring or an evidence 
of had taste ; on the contrary, they consider it a most etTeclwe 
artistic principle, t^nick action in the progress of a story, that 
which is really dramatic, is therefore actually unpleasant to the 
Arab, lie relates everytliing with epic breailth, never referring 
to an already related incident without repeating the whole story 
to the point of tediousness. Tension in the plot is unknown 
to him ; when he has found a theme that pleases him, he makes 
variations upon it until the subject is completely exhausted. 
Tl.is is w’oll illustrated by Arabic musie. A Kuropean listener. 


ing Hchulars, lioggars, and jugglers, and has not half an hour of such music, with its constant rei^ 

^ A i' 1 I c thtt BUluo Herit?8 of tones, its intcrniiniiblti Na-riiilioiis of tiie sntno 

even yet entirely disappeared from modem Arabic consisting of sc^ireely a dozen notes, sinks into a state 

literature. ^ ^ of despair, whereas the Oriental never has enough of it. 

In Spite, however, of all these prenaratory mimic 'phe only form of dramatic art which, though 
and dramatic elements in tlieir literature, the probably not originated by the Arabs, has never- 
Arabs, as has already been .stated, have never theless teen developed to a certain degree by Uiem, 


ess teen developed to a certain degree by Uiein, 
le shadow-play, the hnjnl ctfdilL^ The history 


found their way to the actual drama. At all [g the shadow-play, the hnjdl cddilL 1 he history 
events, there seems to be no po.sitive proof of the of the Arabic shadow-nlay, thanks to the thorough 
existence of an early Arabic .stage. Ff, occa- investigations of Jacot,® and to the publications of 
sionally, we meet with the word hijdl or hajdl^'^^'\t Littmann,® Kern,’ Frufer,® Wctzstein-Jalm,'* and, 
means, in all probability, notliin^ more than the lately, those of Kahle,^^ is now, in its ^essentiaj 


already mentioned tanlld^^^ the mimicry of comical points, very well known. Ihere is undoubtedly no 
personal characteristics, or the iiresentation of question that the shadow-play was brought to 
short, loosely connected scenes, not a theatrical the Muhammadan peoples of the Orient from the 
piece. The complete lack of all dramatic texts, p’ar Ea.st.*’ Which of those peoples was the first 
the absence even of the description of any dramatic to cultivate this curious kind of theatrical art, it la 

d.serib«i the edventuree in Cairo o( a stupid yet shrewd, ‘ "^"ISerU 

peasant of Upper Kgypt; and the fa^l el-IJigciz, the pilgrimage ^ jooob od ext. p. 93 f. ® PP- 26-27. 

to Mecca. Ahmad al-Fir's jierformances are given only at wed- ^ ualntr the Arab, name for the shadow-play, we have 

dings and other private festivities, ohnaen its Eirvu. dialect pronunciation (classic fftdli). 

1 8ee Kern In the Appendix (p. 104) to Horovitz’s work cited gS des Schattenspiels * (Keieii Szemie, i. iBuda- 

above. . ...y J 4. AUe. 19001 233-236); ‘ Orei arab. Schattenspiele aus dein 18. 

2 Burton (op. ctf, X. 9, note 1) ; No wonder that the ^ . (i6. 11. [1901] 70 f.) ; Das SchaiteiUheater, in 

has been mode the basis of a national theatre amongst the Ifanderwiitf vom Monianland turn Abendland (Berlin, 

Turks.’ , - , Tfxhiroben arts detn EMcorial-Codez des Muhammad ibn 

a An exact description of the fin ara and muhaddithin ^ rjdmidl (Erlangen, 1902); Gesch. des Schattentheaters. 
their performances is to be found in Lanes Manners and Cns- ^ jl^in arab ^Karagoz-Spiel’ (ZDMG liv. (1900] 601); Arab 
toms of the Modem Egyptians, 1836, chs. Qrhntfemtmele (Berlin. 1901); ' Arabic Humor ’ {Princeton llvLl. 


4 In using the Arab, name for the shadow-play, we have 
chosen iU Egvp. dialed pronunciation (classic ftvam' ffulli). 

6‘Zur Gesch. des Schattenspiels’ {Keleti Szemte, i. iBuda- 
nest 19001 233-236); ‘Orei arab. Schattenspiele aus dein 18. 
Jahr’imndurf (.6. ii. (1001] 7(1 f.); iJat SAaUenlhmter in 
seiner Wanderang vom Morgenland rum Abendland (Berlin, 


their performances is to be found in Lane’s Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the Modem Egyptians, 1836, chs. 21-23. 

4 The subjects of these recitations have all been published In 

romai— - “ 

1908, 
bet Ba 

a.If. 1306-11, 24 vols.). 1 i „ -7A1 

6 Suppl. aux Diet, arabes (Leyden, 1881), vol. h P- 764. 

« See Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litt. (Weimar, 1898), 
vol. i^ pp.^93-96. 

< ^The 'IlVmblies of Al-Uariri (I>ondon, 1867), Preface, p. 40. 

» For the dramatic elements in the maqdmat poetry, see 

^ lO^ort’hTmeaiiing and literature of the word ^ajdA see 
Gesch. des Schatteniheaters(^ex\{n,\m),p.i^l-^y^^^ 
Pedro de Alcala as giving for the meaning of the words la abu l 


hijdl, ‘ momo contrahazedor.’ 
H See Jacob, op. cit. p. 100 f. 


Schattenspiele (Berlin, 1901); ‘ Arabic Humor ’ (rnncr((/;i Hull. 

7'• Das^'irE Schattentheat^ Appendix to Horovitz’s Spuren 

^Mn^igypG Isch^Uenspiel (Erlangen, 1906); ‘ Das SchlfTspiel’ 
(Beitrdne zur Kenntnis des Orients, ii. IMunich, HKXiJ). 

» Wetzslein ‘ Die Liehenden von Amasia,’ a Damascene drama, 
ed. by G. Jahn, In Abhandl. /. d. Kunde des Morgenl., vol, xll. 

“^io\ur Gesch. des arab. Schattenthe-aters in Egyptm (Lelurig, 
1909)' Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattenspiels in hggpteii (Ua.\\B, 
1909); ‘islamische Schattensi.ielfiguren aus 
Islam vol. 1. nos. 3 and 4 (1910), and vol. ii. nos. 2 and 3 (1911). 

H Cf. Jacob, Gesch. des Srhatumheaters P-.JJj 

* Die Forschung der letzten Jahre hat daruber jeden Zweifal 
benomS, Zs die Heimat des Schattentheaters Im ferneo 
Osten zu suchen ist' (p. 4). 
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ilifficult to say, but there is no great probability 
that the credit belongs to t he Arabs. The earliest 
mention of tlie shadow-theat re in Arabic literature 
is found in tlie versos of Wagih ad-Din Dliija’ b. 
'Abd al-Karim el-Miinawi (l.Sth cent.), quoted by 
Ghuzuli and translated by Jacub.^ It is obvious, 
however, that the play must have l>een known in 
Egypt before that time, because I bn bligge ^ speaks 
of a shadow-player who performed tiefore the Sultan 
§alah ad-Din (1169-1193) in Cairo. From this time 
onwards the existence of an Arabic shadow-stage, 
especially in Egypt, which, as .Jaimb observes,® 
seems always to have been the land where the 
Imjal f lid ill has flourished the most, has heen 
rovM'd l)y several passages in Oriental and Occi- 
eiital literature.'* If Ivahle,® influenced by state¬ 
ments made by a modern shadow-player of Cairo, 
and by the self-glorifying poetry of the father of 
the same player, tliinks that the hajdl eddill was 
unknoNvn in fegyyjt from the beginning of the I9th 
cent, until about 1860, the present writer fears 
that his opinion is not wholly tenable. There is 
evidence that the shadow-play existed during this 
period of time in Egypt. Lane, for instance, of 
whom Kahle asserts tnat he does not mention the 
shadow-j)lay with a single word,® speaks of such a 
play, although the khayal ed dill (sic !) which he 
mentions was given in the Turkish language.’ It 
is not clear from the statement of Didier,® who 
saw a ‘ lantcrne magique’ {kara-guciiz) in Cairo, in 
the year 1859, whether he witnessed a Turkish or 
an Arabic performance, but at all events it was a 
shadow-play at which he was present. The prob¬ 
able truth of the matter is that the play <lid in 
fact become for a time almost obsolete in Egypt, 
and that Hasan el-Qassas, tlie father of Kahle’s 
informant, the .self-styled re-inventor of the play 
in this country, came into possession, in some 
manner, of the old manuscripts, and may thus very 
likely have acquired an inlluence on the develop¬ 
ment of the play. Certain it is that the Egyptian 
shadow-performers of to-day regard ^Jasan el- 
Qassa.sand his son Derwisas their masters.* Some 
of the manuscripts are now in Kahle’s hands.*® 
Kahle’s texts and three pieces written by the 
Egyptian phy.sician, Mu(iammad ibn Danijaf,** in 
the 12th cent. A.D., are up to the pre.sent time the 
only two known shadow-pla^' manu.s<;ript.s. The 
poetic form that is common to both has given j»lace, 
in the modern productions, to a prose dialogue, 
which is only occasionally interrupted by songs and 
passages in rhymed prose. In tiie Syrian pieces, 
published by Littinann, the poetic lines .seem to be 
entirely lacking. The pieces of Ibn Danijal have 
disappeared from the present shadow-stage, while 

I Cf. Jacob, op. eit. p. 80 f. * Ih, p. 82 t. 

f Ib, p. 33. 

^ Jacob prives an exhaustive index of the shadow-play literature 
Id his firmihnungen des SchatUntheaters inder Welt-Lilleratur 
(Berlin, 1000). It may be added that the shadow-play was men¬ 
tioned in a work written at the end of the 17th cent., the Ilazz 
shouhiif of Serbini (Bulaq, a.U. 1274 [a.d. 1857]), p. 39. 

5 See Kahle, Zur (iesch, des Schattentheaters in Egypien^ 
p. 4 f. Kahle himself, in his very iin^>ortaiit Islamische Schat- 
tenspieljiguren aus Egypten (1911), modified his former opinion 
•omewhat. 

^ fb. p. 3. 

^ Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 
p. 3.50. ‘ l.es ombres chinoises ’ are mentioned also in Descrip¬ 

tion de i Kgypie, vol. xviii. p. 441. 

8 Len Suits du Caire, Paris, 1860, p. 868 : '. . . et a cAt6 la 
Unterne magique, ikara-fTixeuz, ravissait la foule parde fabuleuses 
ObsC<!Tlil^8. . . 

Parts of the texts of the shadow-player Musft £6d&'ir are in 
Kern’s possession. 

10 DerwiS is still in possession of a number of fragments of 
shadow-play mamisoripts. 

II An extensive study of these three pieces may be found in 
Jacob’s Gesch. des Schattentheaters, pp. 34-76. Besides the two 
manuscripts of Ibn Danijal’s plays described by Jacob, another 
exists in Cairo. It is in the hands of Al^mad B6 Teimur, who 
kindly gave the present writer permission to have it copied. 
The manuscript, which is not clearly dated, seems to be not 
much older than 300 years. 


Kahle’s plays, although in essentially different 
form, are still given in Cairo. The repertoire of 
the Cairo shadow-players is not very lar^e ; only 
the li'b edder,^ consi.sting of many acts {l(i?l), and 
the much shorter li'h elmarkih^ undoubtedly in¬ 
ti uenced by the Turkish Karagbz-play, Kajyk ojunu^ 
are still irequently produced. The other pieces 
mentioned by Priifer and Kern ® are very seldom 
given, and then only by special request. The 
above-mentioned Syrian plays are, in material and 
dramatis persona, much nearer to the Turkish 
Karagbz than are tlie Egy|)tian pieces.® 

The shadow-theatre, as a folK-amusement, can 
now hardly be .said to till an important r6le in the 
Arabic Orient. In fact, most of that which is 
indigenous, including native art-ideas, is slowly 
di.sappearing behind a thin veneering of European 
culture. 'I’he Fbiropeanizeil efendi snobbishly pre¬ 
fers the Frankish theatre, even though it bore him, 
to his own native stage ; and the and .small 
bourgeois do not dare to risk their reputation.^ by 
letting themselves be seen in the obscure dens in 
which the shadow-play has been obliged to take 
refuge from European innovation. Thus there 
now remains only the lowest class to form an 
audience for a production, of which an unknown 
Arab poet has written : ® 

* A meaiiiiqf deep is in the shadow-play 

For him who sits on wisdom’s hi^liest throne. 

Fig^ures and forms pass by and fade away, 

Then all is g^one, the ruler stays alone.’ 

The scenic apparatus {'idda) of the hajdl eddill is 
the simplest imaginable.’ The player {usta) sets 
up his ku&k, a movable wooden booth, wherever he 
wi.shes it; there he sits behind a tightly stretched 
miLslin curtain (rfd^), which is lighted from behind 
by a primitive oil lamp (Si'la), and presses the 
transj)arcnt leatlier figures against the curtain by 
means of wooden stick.s fastened to the figures at 
the back, and .serving at the same time to move 
their limbs. The player is supported by his troupe 
(yoq), who help him with the manipulation of tne 
Hgnres and in reciting the different r6les. 

The only shadow-stAge where continual performances were 
ffiven. the little theatre in the ill-famed Cairo Fish .Market, has 
been close*I. by order of the police, since the bej^inning: of the 
summer of 11K)9 ; so that, for the time being, at any rate, the play 
can be seen only on the occasion of folk-festivals, or, soinetiines, 
at weddings and other family merry-makings. 

As Kahle® tells us, figures older than forty years 
are not to be found in the hands of the Egyptian 
shadow-player of to-day, and one can hardly judge 
from the present figures what the old ones were 
like. Derwis shows, with pride, pictures and 
fashion-plates of the early seventies, and says that 
they were the models for the modern figures. 

Besides the h^Jdl eddill, there exists in Egypt a 
marionette show, whose hero bears the same name 
as the protagonist of the Turkish shadow-play— 
Karagbz, pronounced in the Cairo vernacular, 
Araydz.^ Under this name the mippet-show is 
mentioned in the Description de VEgypted^ Car- 
sten Niebuhr** also describes at length the Cairo 
marionette.^. The picture, however, which he 

I See Priifer, Ein dgypt. Schattenspiel. 

* See Priifer, * Das SchifTspiel ’ (Beitr. zur Kenntn. des Or.). 

* Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters, p. 82. 

4 Priifer, Ein dgypt. Schattenspiel, p. xii; Kern, Das dgypt. 
Schattentheater. 

8 For information concerning the Maghribine shadow-play, see 
Quedenfeldt, ‘ Dos tiirk. Schattenspiel im Maghrib' {Ausland, 
Ixiii. (Stuttgart, 1890] pp. 904-908 and 921-924). 

8 Cf. Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters, p. 77, and Seybold, 
*Zum arab. Schattenspiel,’ ZDMG Ivi. (190y 418 f. 

t See the description given by Priifer in Ein dgypt. Schatten- 
spiel, pp. v-ix. 

8 Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattentheaters in Egypten, p. 6 f. 
After this was written Kahle found in Egypt a great number of 
very fine old shadow-play figures, which may have been manu¬ 
factured as early as the i3th century. 

8 Kem, Das dgypt. Schattentheater, p. 104. 

10 Description de VEgypte ; Etat moaeme, xviii. 170 (* 1826). 

II Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und anderen umliegenden 
L&ndem, i. 188. 
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8 ho^vs on ]»latc xxvi. does not give a correct idea 
of the modern marionette stage, and very likely 
not of the old one. Didier ‘ Npeaks of ‘ polichitiello 
arahe.’ lint an exact description of tlie Egyptian 
Aragdz-play Mias never been published, nor have 
its texts ever ap])eared in print. 

i'he only A ragoz player known to the writer at 
the present time [IDll] is the usta Ahmad'AIi el- 
IJiidari, wlio lives in Hulaq, in the Tiirguinan 
quarter. His little theatre is even simpler than 
that of the shadow stage ; it consists of a folding 
booth of cloth, not much higher than a man’s 
head ; the front side is somewhat lower than the 
other sides, and the jdayer sits inside this ^a.sVr, 
moving on his lingers, just atsive the edge of the 
front side, the roughly made wooden figures, which 
are dressed in bits of coloured cloth, the puppets 
being visible to their hijis. More than two tigures 
cannot appear at the same time. The repertoire 
is very limited, and, just os in the Turki.sh 
shadow-play, but in contrast to the Egyptian 
fyijdl eadili, some types of the dramatis pemomK 
re-appear in every play (if these loosely strung 
scenes and dialogues can be called plays): 

AragSz, the cruel, stupid, yet sly clown, 
similar to the characters Punch, Kasperle, and 
Pulciiiello, and the dialect types,® such as the loud¬ 
mouthed Turkish soldier, the uncouth Nubian, and 
the Italian or Greek priest; then the saucy beggar, 
and the dillerent female figures from the lively 
Ezl^ekijo quarter. A characteristic feature of 
Aragoz is the high, nasal voice, produced by the 
player by means of the zximimira^ a little whistle 
which he holds in hi.s teeth. Aragoz wears the 
^artuTy* or pointed fool’s-cap. The player has an 
assistant who joins the audience and carries on the 
conversation with Aragoz when the latter is alone 
on the stage and addresses the public. 

Considered lestlietically and as an element in 
the development of Arabic culture, the AragOz- 
play stands on a much lower plane than the hajdl 
edaill. Written texts apparently do not exist, and 
the tradition has therelore not much stability. 
Improvised jokes and the mood of the player 
change the wording of the piece without let or 
hindrance. Tlie show is occasionally to be seen at 
fairs and at weddings of the low est order. 

The following is a f(id^ or marionette play, 
dictated to the writer directly by Ahmad el- 
Hudari: 

Aragot: esKal.im 'alCkuru 

nah&rak sa'id wemubarak aali- 
m&t Sarrafturia^ wftparras- 
tuna.0 ah Jana min gharriiniih 
win kunt ahibbak lain 'alai Ja 
mal&ina. 

Gindi (a Turkish soldier who 
had been asleep); abradana 
Sana sitikihim^ fallkh IjaAsaS 
tanzir jabn elkalb jin'al abu 
ummak. 

Araadz : ima mairnun wall& 
mastul.** 

Gindi: ana ba d^n ainanwi- 
Uk. 


Peace be with you! May 
your day be happy and blessed I 
My compliments 1 You have 
honoureu us and disgraced us. 
Woe be unto me because of 
my love for you ! Bui if 1 love 
you, I cannot be blamed for It 
[a very obscene Turkish curse). 

You peasant I You hashish- 
smoker I I’i'z ! Son of a do^ 1 
May your mother’s father be 
cursed 1 

Are you crazy or drunk f 

Later I shall kill you. 


I Uh Suits dn Caire, p. 3S3 : ‘. . . et tout pr68 le pollchin- 
elle arabe d6biUit aux badauds ses lazzi grivois, car le thefttre 
de jruignol n'est pas le privilege exclusif des Champs-Llvs^es. 

8 For the connexion between the figure of Aragoz (Karagoz) 
and the Egyptian vizier KarakuS of the 13th cent., see tJasa- 
nova in MAnoires publ. par lea inembres de la rninsiori arctUol. 
fram^aixe du Caire, vi. (1897) 447; and Kahle, Zur Gesch. dei 

arab. Uchattentheaters in Kgi/pUn, p. n t. , 

3 Dialectic peculiarities form an essential part of Egyptian 
folk-humour, just as they do in Turkish folklore. Cf. Jacob, 
Turk. JAUeraturgesch. in Einzeldarstellungen, pt. i. Das turk. 
Schattentheater/ Berlin, 1900, pp. 29-37. 

4 See Priifer, Ein dgypt. Schaltenspiel, p. 40, note 3. 

8 A comical over-politeness such as one often find* among 
Ignorant Egyptians. Cf. Pnifer, op. ext. P-, 

« s.iid jokinglv for dnistund, we are glad to see you. 

7 barbarous Turkish for drada anasyny tnkidim. 

9 ‘ Intoxicated ’ (Spiro, Arab.-Eng. Vocabulary, Lend. 1896). 


Aragoz : uijib ruh liljiftlak. 


All right! Do about your 
business. 

And if 1 won't go’? \Vh:it are 
yon doing, boy? Al'torwards 1 
shiill kill you ! 

^ ou have honoured us and 
maile us iiappy, Mr. I-shall- 
kilJ-you 1 

(The soldier beats him and goes away.) 


Gindi: win ma-kuntiS arub. 
(Aragoz heats him.) ti’mil 6 j& 
w.W ba'deti amauw ilak. 

Aragfiz: sarraftina wanis- 
tina ja si mauwiuk. 


AragTiz (to the audience): 
manwitiini w.i»jurabijni wil- 
inazza'u minna 'ssakkO wazza- 
'biit.l 

Voice from the audience: 
wiba'den baqil. 

Aragoz : aijiil limr6ti. 

Voice: iainJlui 6. 

A raguz ; Habita ji bint ji 
buhita ja mara ja Ilahita. 

iialyxta (who is not his wife, 
l)ut a woman of a public- 
house) : ^bbahak bi>r. 

Aragbx: a’uzu billkh Ji 
r.abita. 

Jlubita : ma lak j6 habibi 
m:i luk ja t^alut ennabi 'alek wa 
ala (arDirak ja babbet 'eni 
ta'ala Ja bubibi nerub gen^net 
el-Ezbekije nitfussah suowa. 


They have killed me, and 
Iwaten me, ami torn my jacket 
and my smock-frock 1 

Well, and then? 

I shall tell my wife I 
What’s her name? 

Babila. Dirl ! Bal)ita 
VVoniati ! Bahiu ! 

May your day be happy I 


Ood save me, liahita ! 

What is the matter with you, 
my dear ‘I What is the matter 
with you, oh you, on whom 
and whose {artur be the 
prayer of the prophet! You 
pupil of my eye 1 Come, my 
dear 1 Let us go to the 
Ezhekije garden, and take a 
walk there together. 

Do to walk in the cesspool ! 
Go away from here, woman! 
Go! 

Am I ugly? Don't I please 
you ? 

Your face is like the face of 
a centipede. 


Aragdz: riihi ‘tfassahi fi 
harrara imii min hina ja mara 
jalla. 

hahita : ana wihga ana nui& 

.'gihak. 

Aragfiz: inti wifidik zaiJ6 
wUd ai»u fiobai.'^ 

(Aragoz beats Da^ita o(T the stage, imd knocks with his 
nnbhut on the vviiD.) 

Aragoz: bint ja Dudu Girl! Dudu I 

(calling another woman). 

(Du<lu, abominably ugly, appears, coughing excessively.) 

Aragoz: bass bass 'ala b6t Enough, enough! [curse] 
abuki ala 't-t-ul. upon the house of your father 

at once ! 

(lie beats her away from the stage.) 

Aragoz: (knocking again) ja Little boy, Berberine I 
willed ja barbari. 

Barbari (from inside): ji What's the matter, Arag6z ? 
Aragoz rna iak. 

Aragoz: fen huwa 'Ibarbnri 
(the Berberine appears) da 
barbari iswid wamukassar tih- 
diin j:l barbari. 

Barbari : ^addam markubak 
'ala bsbbet '£nak min f6q.3 


Where is the Berberine then? 
That is a Berberine, black and 
sullen ! Are you in service, 
lierherine? 

Servant of your shoe ! Upon 
the pupil of your eye from 
above. 

Oil, ye saints I Mercy on us, 
you and me 1 
(Berberine disappears.) 

Salihiit (beggar): 'agiz mas- [I am] infirm, poor! For the 


Aragfiz: elbadawije4 j& 

salkm 'al6k w&'alaija. 


kin ardahbe bAmja^ w&nu^ 
lillah. 

A ragoz: wiLdC de kaman. 

Safihat: dahhfit awiz jakul. 

A raguz : lakul S. 

Salyh-dt : &kul ruzzS wQruzz. 

Aragoz : ruzz6 6 wQruzzd 6. 

Salihdt: ruzzd bilaban wQr- 
uzz6 mefalfil. 

Aragoz: (imitating his a<> 
cent) wdruzzd mefalfil. 

Sahhat: w.\bitingiln quta. 

Aragdz: (heats him) [;iid 
ruzze wOruzz. 

Gindi: kamandur3 uimritak 
tili'et fl '1 'oskarije tAljud rutbet 
sawlS riglak eljemin gomb 
efidimal iuisik elbaruda. 


Aragdz : tdb 7 'alaija j& rabb. 


sake of God, one and a half 
ardabb bnin ja ! 

Now what’s tins again? 

A beggar, who wishes to eat. 

What do you wish to eat? 

I would like to eat rice and 
rice. 

What kind of rice and what 
kiml of rice *? 

Rice with milk and rice 
pilav. 

And rice pilav ! 

And tomatoes. 

Take some rice and rice ! 

Who is there ? Your num¬ 
ber came out for military ser¬ 
vice. You will have the rank 
of a 6auni. Your right foot 
beside the left 1 Take the 
musket 1 

Lead me to repentance, O 
Lord! 


1 ' Sarrau de laine brune, ouvert depuie le cou jusqu' k la cein- 
ture et ayant les roanches larges, que les hommes du pouple 
portent en Egypte, surtout en hiver' (Dozy). 

2 Instead of tabath C millepieds, scolopendre' [Dozy]). 

3 The meaning of this sentence is very ambiguous. It may 
mean the expression of obedience as well as that of a curse. 

4 The derwishes of the order of Saiyid Al?mad el-BadawL 

8 One ardabb, a measure tor cereals, is p<|iiul to 197‘76 cubic 
litres. Bamja, hibiscus (leguminous plant) (Spiro, Arab.-Eng. 
V ocalmlary). 

« For kinidir. 7 For tauxoib. 
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Gindi : hiz dur hir hik.i 
Araffdz : hiiz cl6r(kilU him). 
roic« from audience : mau- 
wittuh. 

Aragoz : wana ma li ja ^uja 
.na m^-inaiiwittug. 


Present arms ! One, two 1 
Presout arms ! 

You have killed him I 


That is all the same to me, 
ni}’ brother 1 1 haven’t killed 
him ! 

(IIo brings a bier, on which he puts the dead body. 

A prifi^t Hjipcara and sings a parody of a mass.) 


Priestt : inorto buona sera 
addio si jorii. 

Aragoz : la ilaha ilia 'llah wH- 
Muhammad rasul allah qul 
kida ja akrut. 


Priegt: 1& ilaha ilia Hah. 


Dead! Good evening! Adieu, 
Mr. Jorji! 

There is no Ood but Ood, 
and Muhammad is the apostle 
of God. Say that, you scoun¬ 
drel ! 

There is no God but Qod 1 
(Exit Araguz.) 

morto, Dead, dead, dead ! 


Priest (singing) 
morto, morto! 

(Enter Aragoz.) 

Aragoz: kaffartina ja &eb You have made us infidels, 
(kills him). old chap I 


Keiil dramatic art, in the Kur()|)ean sense of the 
word, is, as we said before, a forei;;ii and compara¬ 
tively recent phenomenon in the Arabic literature. 
The farce whicli Caraten Niebuhr .saw in the house 
of an Italian in Cairo, and which had to bo broken 
off prematurely owing to its laseiviousnes.s, setun.s, 
according to liis account, to have been nothing 
more than a .series of lewd-comic scenes without 


any kind of plot or catastrophe, in the manner of 
the Thu Ilabiya performances, manife.stly neither 
more nor less tlian an Aragoz representation, 
nlayed bj living persc)ns.^ The piece described by 
Lane,® giving a vivid picture of the corruption of 
public ofhciiils of the time of Muhammad 'All, is 
of a little higher order, and is of the same type as 
the modern Arabic; comedy, the mudhik^ as it 
is pla 3 ’ed in Cairo to-day. All that Lane, that 
unrivalled observer of Egyptian folk-life, has .said 
about the Mohahbnzeen^ the actors of such drama! ic 
performances, is true now of the m/iidhik: 

‘ Their performances are scarcely worthy of descrip¬ 
tion. It is chiefly by vulgar jests and indecent 
actions that tliey amuse and obtain apidause.’ 
To-day, too, the ‘ac'tors are only men and boys,’ 
the latter apnearing in female roles;* and the 
fa,^l mudhik, like Lane’s example, still has some 
didactic elements, even when tlie only lesson 
taught is that of getting the better of a I^uropean 
by beating and cheating him. A shade better are 
the productions of the Syrian fa§l inudhiks from 
Beirut or Damascus.® A Syrian troiipe, with 
women taking the female r6les, was playing, until 
a little while ago, in Cairo in the Syrian Caf6 
Kamil ; but there is no great difference between 
the performances of this company and those which 
one could see, up to a short time ago, in the two 
small theatres that were formerly in the Fish 
Market but are now in the Sari' Wagh ol-Birke. 

The fa^l ?nu</hik last seen by the present writer in one of 
these caf^s consists of a number of clownish scenes, that 
always end in the whipping of one of the participators. The 
chief character of the flimsy plot is Uie servant ^Ius6n, who 
appears in a pierrot costume.^i He makes a dupe of his master 
(an officer) by entering into illicit relations with the latter’s 
wife. The deceived husband notices from time to time, of 


1 Military terms in barbarous Turkish. 

3 Almost the same description is found in Deioription d$ 
rSgypte^ (1825), p. 172 f. 

* Manners and Customs, pp. 357-359. 

* See Kern, Das rigypt, Schatteyttheater, p. 103 f. 

® See Kern, ‘Neuere agypt. Ilunioristen und Satiriker' 
{Mitteilungen des Seminars /. orient, Sprachen, ix. [Berlin, 
1906]). A Syrian mudfiik is the Riwdyat. elguhald elmudda 
'in bit'itm, by Ibrahim Bek ef-Tabib, Beirut, n. d. 

® The European fool’s costume of ^Jusen points to the 
rrankiflli orijfin of the fai/l mu4hik, and, just as in the Aragoz- 
play, w'hich is without doubt nothing but a Pulcinello theatre 
orientalized by the influence of the Turkish Karagoz, some of the 
dramatis personce are the same types for all pieces. From 
these types one easily recognizes Italy as the home of the fa^l 
muzhik. The Arleohino of the Italian cominedia delV arte is 
the stupidly bold, sly servant; and the cowardly boasting Greek 
we also find in Scarramucia; the coquettish, amiable little 
woman, who is not altogether too scrupulous in keeping her 
nuptial vows, is the Columbine type. Tne dialectic humour is 
perhaps the result of shadow-play Influence. 


course, the love-making that is going on behind his back, and 
the result is a series of roughly ludicrous mistakes and myslili- 
calioiiH. P'or instance, the servant embraces iiis m.a.Mter, who 
has seated himself, unnoticed by the servant, in his wife’s 
chair, and receives as a reward a box on the ear. A boastful, 
silly European- a Greek (dialect type), with a battered tall hat 
ami a briglit red BriLisli uiiiforni —is beaten contimially through¬ 
out tlie play. Tlio other cbar.icters are a satn'y l>eggar woman, 
a cook, and three fj(trihiiije (robbers); the lust named, with 
the help of the servant, steal tlie clothes of the officer from his 
body while lie sleeps. The dialogue, as is always the case in a 
/a(i mudhik, is in prose, and in the vernacular of the lowest 
elements of the population. It is full of invectives and obsceni¬ 
ties. Sometimes the /a^l muijink, of w’hich there is a great 
variety, are preceded by a performance of the famous dance de 
ventre or h^' a/asl of the shadow-play. 

A number of such farces in the vernacular have been published 
in Ckiiro of late ; i but they are very seldom played, as they 
naturally do not contain the flagrant indecencies which would 
make them popular with the public. One of tlie best of these 
pieces is IDU li min de, ‘ Give me some of That,’ by Ahmad 
Ilaindi er-Ra^idi. The piece, a modern variation of an old 
fairy-Dile subject, shows clearly the charactcrisLica of the /a^l 
mu<Jfjik. Nadim Efcndi has engaged the Syrian Amin as a 
servant and watcher for his daughter Farida. Amin displays a 
very impudent manner towards his master, and falls in love with 
Farida. The three friends of Nadim—Si Cara, Si F6n, and Si 
^nga—come one by one to sue for the hand of Farida for their 
sons 'Aziz, Gamil, and Farid. Nadim gives his consent to each 
one provided he presents a bridal gift of unsurpassable value. 
The curious names of the guests (‘Cigarette,’ ‘Siphon,’ and 
‘Sponge’) are a source of rude jokes for the jealous Amin. In 
the second act the three suitors meet 1^ chance in a hotel io 
Malta. Each displays his bridal gift. Oamil has a mirror in 
which one can see tilings at a great distance ; Farid has lemons 
that can waken the dead; and ’Aziz has a carpet uj[>on which 
one can ride through the air. In order to teat their presents 
they look into the mirror and see Farida upon her death-bed, 
whereupon they travel ouickly on ‘Aziz’s carpet to Cairo, and 
by means of the lemons bring Farida back to life. Then (third 
act), since they cannot agree among themselves as to who shall 
marrj’ her, they go to the gn^i Si Boja, whose daughter gives a 
fetwa (judgment founded on canon law) in favour of Farid, and, 
in characteristic Oriental manner, consolingly advises the other 
two suitors to sell their bridal gifts. The servant, who acts 
the clown throughout the piece, also t^oes with the others to 
the gddi, but his suit naturally meets with no success. 

BcBules those more or less original Arabic works, 
there is to-day a European drama that lias been 
consciously and artificially transplanted into the 
Arabic Orient. Tlie initiative heroin oanio from 
Syria. Marun b. Iljas b. Mihri’il-Naqipls (born 
1817 at Saida in Lebanon) was the first who tried 
to make this innovation. Of tlie life and works of 
this man we have an excellent aijcount in the 
records made by bis brother and follower Niqfila.* 
While he was still a boy, MarQn’s family moved to 
Beirut, which was then, as now, the intellectual 
centre of Syria. Here he was brought up accord¬ 
ing to old-fashioned Arabic ideas, his naturally 
good taste being therefore quickly spoiled by the 
forced learning of syntax, grammar, stylistics, 
metrics, and all the rest of the huge chaos of 
8 chola.stic knowledge. When he was but eighteen 
years of age, he began to compose poems. Tliis 
did not prevent him, however, from studying Euro¬ 
pean book-keeping and commercial law, and from 
learning Turkish, French, and Italian. In his 
thirtieth year he went to Italy, where he saw for 
the tirst time a large European theatre. The play 
so impressed him that, after his return to Beiriit 
in the year 1848, he wrote a drama in the Euro- 

Riwdyat kdt li min de, by Aljmad tiamdi er-RoHidi (Cairo, 
1907). Other pieces of this kind are : Riwdyat Ba'gar, by 
Muhammad Efendi ^iisni (Cairo, n. d.); and the Riwdyat 
ezzdwag binnabbut walba\)xl eVakruX (Cairo, anon, and n. d.). 
The latter is a variation of the popular type of L'Avare, who is 
cured of his greed after great money-losses. The same theme is 
treated by Muhammad Efendi Safiq.in the/afflelba^il. Still other 
pieces are ^adr elbaghdka, by Arnin Saiyid Ahmad 'Abd el-Wa^;ild 
ez-Zaiyat (Cairo, n. d.), a piece in which the different beggar- 
types are shown ; a play with a purpose of the kind descrioed 
by Lane is the Riwdyat elmul^adaarnin, by Muhammad 
‘Othman QalSJ, printed after the death of the author. This 
little comedy scourges the deceptions and tricks of servant- 
intermediaries. 

2 After the death of his brother, Niqul& published three of his 
theatrical pieces under the title Arzat Luftndn (Beirut, 1869). 
He gives an extensive biography of his brother in the preface. 
A strangely mistaken remark concerning this book is found in 
O. Huart's History of Arabic Literature (Ena. ed., London, 1903), 
p. 4‘2U : ' Nicolas Naqq&d, who was born at Saida In 1817, died at 
Tarsus In 1865, having written a play called Arzat Lubndn. 
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pean style, called it Elhahll^ (‘The Miser’), and 
soon afterwards {)ro(lu(;eJ it in his own house 
before an invited audience, aniongst whom were 
all the foreign consuls and the governor of the 
Lebanon Province. The actors were young friends 
of the autlior. This attempt was tollowed by a 
second in 1850, Aba 'l-ljasan a 

dramatic versi(jn of the well-known story of Marun 
ar-Kasid and Abu ’1 Hasan from tl)e Arabian 
Nifjhtfi ; and then, encouraged by the success of 
this piece (which, by the way, is still given), Marun 
Naqqas, with the permission of the Sultan, founded 
in Beirut a permanent stage, where he brought out 
his Riwdyat eHufstld (‘'I'lie .lealous Man’). The 
plays of his brother Niqrila, rlydhil (written 

1840) and liabVa ibn Zed ehnnlcaddam (written 
1852) also made their first aiJjiearamiO in this 
theatre. In 1855, while on a business trip, Marun 
died of fever in Tarsus, and tw’o years later his 
body w'as transferred by his family to BeirQt and 
there buried with great ceremony. 

After Marun’s death the theatrical art suH'ered a 
decline,^ and it was not until 1860 that Niqflla 
Naqqas resustdtated the IJasud on his brother’s old 
stage. In the same year Ni<iula published, in one 
book,^ Marun’s three pieces, which are a kind of 
light opera, comedies with musical accompaniment 
and interspersed wdth numerous songs and dances. 

We give, an an example, the conteiite of the first piece. The 
extreuielj' miserly, rich Qarriui, a man of advanced years, had 
made an aj^reement with the greedy old Tha'lahi to marry the 
latter’s daughter Hind, a young widow. He comes for the 
wedding to the house of Tha'lahi, but Hind loves young 'Th&, the 
friend of her brother (ihali. These three, and the old servant 
Umm UiSa, slyly plot together to make Qarrad give up his plana 
of marriage, and at the same time to part with some of his 
beloved money. Hind makes such extravagant demanda of 
t,>arrod that he finally wishes nothing more ardently than to be 
rid of her. Hind, however, now declares that she will not 
release him ; in the meantime (ih.ili appears, disguised as a 
Turkish agha, with his 8e(!retary 'Isa and several soldiers. By 
moans of threats and thrashings they force C^arrad to pay to Tsa 
a large sum of monev as a (mmpensation to Hind, who there¬ 
upon marries 'Isa. Finally, the. supposed Turks confess their 
deception to Qarrad, who is by this time very much ashamed of 
himself, and fioolv forgives them. 

The language of the play is affected and heavy, the piece 
itself, with its live weak acts, extremely tiresome. When the 
author makes a joke, the publisher thinks it necessary to (!all 
t he reader’s attention to the fact in a footnote. Here apm wo 
have, as the comic elements, the dialect types—Umm Uisa the 
peasant woman from Lebanon, Ohili the Turk, and Isa the 
Egyptian secretary. 

Under the inlliience of the brothers Naqqas, 
several theatrical companies were formed in Syria ; 
but, as there were no trained actors to be had, the 
authors or translators hhw themselves obliged, if 
they wished to have their plays produced, to form 
and train a troupe of amateurs, b amous as author, 
director, and r^gisseur all in one person, were 
especially Seh Abii yalil el-Qahbrini in Beirut, and 
Iskander Farak in Damascus. The latter, more 
organizer and actor than author, was born in 
Damascus in 1855, tlie year of the death of Manin 
Naqqa.s. He attended the Jesuit school in that 
city and there became acquainted, through amateur 
scllool dramatics, with Eurojican drama. Ln 
couraged by Midbat Fasha, w ho lived at the tine 
in Damascus, he produced, in a public garden, hi 
first play, a translation from the hrench. He then 
moved to Beirut, where he joined with beh Abu 
Halil in forming a theatrical enterprise ; but owing 
to intrigues his licence was taken from mm, so 
that he saw himself compelled fo settle per 
manently with Abu Halil in Cairo (in 1882), when 
he and liis partner find already made suecesKfu 
tours. From this time dated tlie existence of i 
tlieatrein Kuropean style in Kt'ypC 
elminri el'arabi (in the ban Abd el-Aziz in Cano 

1 See Arzat Lnbndn, p. 4 : ‘. The play ElhatU, which we 
the first drama given in our Arabic tongue. ... 

2 //, p 6 T ‘ Hereafter this kind of art was buried with it 

initiator and nearly forgotten. 

^ Arznl Ltd>n(/n (Beirut, 1S60) 


a great many pieces—mostly translations and only 
a few original works—have appeared above tlie 
foot! i gilts. 

This theatre has not proved to be a success of latA?, owing 
partly to the death of Iskander Farad’s partner, Abii Halil, but 
especially bo<‘au.se of the attitude of one of the actors, Seh 
Sal.'itiiu el-Higazi, whom Farah himself had taught. Sulama 
separated from lii.s master and founded a theatre of his own,— 
the litir ednnitfiil el'arabi,—and ituiuced a number of Faruh’s 
m-tovs to accompany him. In contrast to the Christian Syrian 
Iskander Farah, Saliima was a Musliitj and an Egyptian, and 
that was enough to secure him the nffectiouB of the ifairo public. 
Then, too, he laid more weight on the musical part of his per¬ 
formance than his old master had done, and the Eg^'ptians love 
nothing so much as singing and the music of their national 
orchestra. In 1909, Bel) 8alama had an apoplectic stroke, which 
partially paralyzed him, so that his acting days are probably 
over. 

A number of small wandering theatrical troupes 
have branched ofi‘ from the theatre of Iskander 
Farah. One often .stiimhles upon them in Syria 
and Egypt. The best known in Egypt are the com¬ 
panies of ‘Auw^ad Farid, Ahmad Uigazi, Ibrahim 
Ahmad, and Seh Ahmad es Sami. Tlie last named 
w'as to be seen in the winter of 1908 in Luxor in 
Romeo and Jidiet. The late Nagib el-Uaddjid, 
one of the most prolific translators of Europ«^an 
play.s, also experimented with a troupe of bis owm. 
^11 Syi ia,' Aziz’Id and Kalimin Bibis are the chief 
ollowcrs of Iskander Eaiaii’s school ; the only one 
if Earali’s pupils who went to the Magbrih— 
iolimaii el-Qirdahi—died in the summer of 1909 in 
unis. 

Amateur theatrical clubs have been started m 
sveral places in Egypt. The most important of 
.heso is the Gamljct el-Madrif in Cairo; it was 
ounded by Iskander Farah in 1886, and is still 
inder his direction. There was a similar club by 
Jie name of Gamljet iaraqql Htamihil cVadahi in 
Mansura.^ 

It is utterly im])ossihle to give an approximately 
complete bitdiography of the Arabic dramatic 
literature of to-day, as there is an unusually great 
productivity along this line at the present time. 
Most of the works are translations, of which the 
:)nly really valuable ones are tlie excellent render¬ 
ings, in the vernacular, of some of the writings of 
Kacine and Moliferii by the late Muhammad 116 
'Othinfin Galal.'^ Unfortunately these pieces, in 
which the highly talented translator has shown his 
ability to render the tone of the originals in the 
idiomatic peculiarities of his own language, have 
never been recognized by the stajie. 'The stitl, 
ridiculous Shakesiicare translations* do not show 
tlie lea.st trace of the spirit of the great British 
master, and still less worthy of mention are the 
childishly Arabized French dramas^ of the Romance 
period. A little better are the dillerent dramatiza¬ 
tions of the stories from t\\ii Arabian Nights^ ktuX 
1 Wr are indebted to Mr. Taufiu Faralj, the brother and 
manager of Iskander Farah, for the greater part of these 

Nailino, L'Arabo parlato in Egitto (^Milan, 1900), pp. 
349-851. The translations of Muliaminad B6 Othinan Oalal are 
as follows:— Ek'nel} ehnatlu/ (Tarlnfje, by Moli6re), Cairo, 1873, 
reprinted in 1890 with Ennisd' ul 'dlundt {Eemmet savantes)-, 
Madramt el'azwdq {Kcole deB Marin); and Madraset ennUd 
{Ec,ole dea Femima) under the title El’arba ri^odyat min mihab 
ettijdfrat; Erriu'djdt elinufida Ji 'iltn eftiiranida (hsther, 
Iphiaiinie and Alexandre, by Racine), Cairo, 1S98; Riu'ayat 
ettwinld {Lea Fdche.ux, by Moli^re), Cairo, IH90. The Sib 
matluf, the Mndruaet el 'azwdg and Ennisd’ ul 'dhmdt have 
been i)ubli8hed in European transcription. See Vollers, ‘ Der 
neuarah. Tartuffe’ (ZDMG xlv. IISHI) 80-90); Sobornheim, 
Madraaet el 'azwdg; a rah. Couiodie. (rannkn Inert und ina 
Deuiache ilheraetzt (Berlin, 1890); Kern, Inniaa' ul 'dlimdt: 
nevarab. Bearheiiung von Molif>.re'a Femrnea aavantea trail- 
akribieri, iiberaetzt, cU\ (Leipzig. 1898). 

3 For example, Romeo and Jnhet, Hamlet, and Othello. 

4 lU mani, Marie Tudor, by Victor Hugo ; Katherine Howard, 
j A Dumas; Fernande, by Sardoii ; Severe, Torelli, by Ohnet; 

L'A fricnine, by Scribe, and many others. The chief t ranslators, 
besides the already mentioned Nagib Haddad, are Taniua 'Abdulp 
IJahl MirSaq, Faral? Aiipin, Bi.sara Kan'an, and Sani'an el- 

^ft^From the Arabian Nights have been dramatized, among 
others, the stories of Harim ar-Rasul and Qut al-Qulub, hf 
Mahmud Wagif, and Uns al-Calia, by Abu yalil el-Qabboni. 


by 
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from the Arabian history and hero-legendsJ The ary to sing the greater portion of the play. The 
only other class that is soniewliat worthy of notice ])lot was very simple, and everything was sacnhced 
is the drama with a political purpose.* Hen to tlie lyric parts. Further, the action was ham- 
genuine feeling has succeeded in instilling a litth pered by a convention limiting the number of the 
life into the inflexible, stilted, Arabic literary actors in the play to five. 

style. The third, or Yuan, period is the golden age of 

Whether a well-developed branch will ever grow the Chinese drama. The plays written at that 
from the scion of Western dramatics that has been time, or shortly afterwards, not only surpassed 
grafted upon the Arabic literature seems to the their predecessors, but have never been equalled 
present writer to be somewhat doubtful, and it is by later writers. Moreover, the alterations and 
not only the lack of dramatic feeling, natural to novelties then introduced have since remained un- 
the Arab through race and religious peculiarities, changed. Indeed, it may be said that the drama 
that prevents him from finding the way to dramatic of the Yiian times ‘ is to all intents and purposes 
art; it is also the character of his language. The the drama of to-day* (H. A. Giles, Chinese Literal 


Arabic literary language is petrified—an artificially 
preserved corpse, whi(di pleases only its preservers, 
the literary gild and the 'ulamd. The people 
hardly understand this language, and do not recog- 
nize tnemselves or their feelings when so presented 
to them. The living idiom, on tlie otlier hand, 
that in which the Arab tliinks and speaks, is 
scorned and regarded as vulgar by priests and 
pseudo-learned men, who see tlie enif of their own 
glory in the decay of that idolized, thousand-year- 
old mummy, tlie fetish of the holiness of God’s 
language. Hefore anything great can lie created, 
either in the province of the drama or in Arabic 
literature in general, the modern writer must cease 
to work with forms, w'ords, and metaphors of the 
language of nomadic desert tribes of fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

LiTERATuaK.— The literature has been given fully in the foot¬ 
notes. Curt Prefer. 

DRAMA (Chinese).—Music and dancing are 
frequently mentioned in the Chinese classics. For 
instance, in the days of Confucius wo read of the 
services held in the ancestral temples of princes 
and great nobles, when there were men arranged 
in rows, who moved in time with the music, and 
brandished ftvithers, flags, or other articles. More¬ 
over, in those times, and even later, dancing of a 
slow and dignified character formed part of civil 
fis well as of religious ceremonies. Thus at public 
feasts there were performances representing the 
joys of harvest, the fatigues of war, the pleasures 
of peace, and suchlike subjects. According to one 
theory, the regular drama was gradually evolved 
from these displays ; but there are oer.sons who 
maintain that it was purely exotic, iiaving been 
introduced into China from the West. One writer 
says, perhaps with some Ixddness ; 

‘ The whole idea of the Chinese play is Greek. The mask, 
the chorus, the music, the collotjuy, the scene, and the act are 
Greek.’ ‘The Chinese took the idea, and worked up the play 
from their own history and their own social life.’ ‘The w'nole 
concp])tion of the play is foreij^n, while the details and language 
are Chinese ’(J. Dyer Hall, Tltingn Chinese^, p, 7U7). 

The highest literary autliorities among the 
Chinese agree in dividing the histo^ of their 
drama into three distinct periods. The first of 
these is the latter part of the T’ang dynasty (a.d. 
720-906); the second, the Sung dyna.Hty (A.D. 960- 
1126); the third, the Chin and Yuan dynasties 
(A.D. 1126-1.367). One very great writer of the 
13th cent., Ma Tuan-lin, gives 681 instead of 720 
as the earliest date ; but it is generally agreed that 
his view was based on a misconception. 

No specimens of the T'aim dynasty plays have 
been preserved ; hut it is said that they were his¬ 
torical in character, and also that pieces were 
played of whicdi the prologue was recited by an 
actor called ‘ the introuucer of the play.’ 

In the time of the Sung dynasty, it was custom- 

1 e.q, Riwdyat $aldh addin, by Nagib cMIoddad, Alexandria, 
1808. 

5^ The most prominent are Riwdyat el-'Azhar (Cairo, 1009), 
and Riwnyat Deniawdi (Cairo, 1007), by Hasan Mar'i. The 
latter is reviewed in the Revw du Munae muMulinan, vol. iii. 
.Vo\’.Dec., nos. 11 12. Paris, 1007, pp. .'iOl-.'iOO. The representa¬ 
tion of h'>ili piccc'^ is forhidd(Mi by the tJovernmeiit. 


turc, p. 268). 

Tlie list of the Yiian dramatic authors comprises 
85 persons, of whom four were women (‘actresses,’ 
as the name by which they are described should 
orohably be translated). There are extant 564 
jlays, of which 105 are by anonymous writers, 
’ractically all kinds of suojects are represented 
among them. There are mythological, historic, 
eligioiis, and domestic plays ; comedies of char¬ 
acter, and comedies of intrigue. Tliere is no formal 
livision into tragedy and comedy; but a play be- 
ongs to one class rather than to the other, according 
to the subject and the way in which it is treated, 
^very rank of life is represented, from the Emperor 
,o the liumhie slave girl. Even gods and goddesses 
appear and .speak. It is nominally illegal to put 
m the stage Emperors, Empresses, and CTeat men 
)f old ; but the law is entirely disregarded. The 
dialogue is in the ordinary spoKen language, vary- 
*ng in some degree acconling to the social position 
)f the character sjieaking. In the historical plays 
,t is further removed than in the others from the 
anguage of common conversation. There is no 
horns, hut the actors con.staritly break out into 
5ong. These songs express the most passionate 
parts, and therefore they are given only to the 
!c.ading characters. 

A play consists usually of five acts, or rather of 
Wr acts and an introductory part, called ‘ the 
►pening,’ in which the principal characters come 
m, describe themselves, and give any information 
hat may be necessary as to former doings. If 
-here is no ‘opening,’ the descriptions and informa- 
-ion are given in the lirst of the four acts, and the 
unfolding of the story is left to the second. But, 
as there is no curtain to fall, and no stopping at 
1/he end of the acts, the distinction between them 
s hardly noticeable on the stage. Entries and 
exits are marked in the books, and so are the 
asides,’ for wliich there is a technical name. The 
ainous play called the Pi-pa-ki consists of 24 
icenes, or, according to another arrangement, of 
42 .scenes. 

In theory every Chinese play should have a moral 
>bject, and the serious drama is suppo.sed to place 
>n the stage scenes which will lead the spectator 
io the practice of virtue. Actually, their tendency 
8 on tlie side of justice and morality ; and, as re¬ 
gards decency, they are, at any rate in their written 
orm, entirely free from objection. 

In addition to the serious pieces, which form the 
iilk of the plays acted, there are also farces, whicdi 
fire generally brought in at the conclusion of the 
hill, and are highly appreciated by the audience, 
riiey ‘ de[»end for their attract!vimess upon the 
roll gesticulations, impromptu allusions to pass- 
ng occurrences, and excellent pantomimic action of 
ihe jierformers’ (S. W. Williams, Middle Kingdom, 
. 716). In these farces there is much ‘gagging,’ 
find tlie actors often lapse into coarseness. 

To return to the serious drama. It is true that 
])liine.se plays do not, as a rule, possess much intri- 
:acy of plot; but we think that their merits, in 
many respects, will not be denied by any one who 
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can keep in mind that both Chinese ideals and 
Chinese modes of expression often differ consider¬ 
ably from our own. They are certainly remarkable 
in both distinctness and consistency of character¬ 
ization. As regards other qualities, a very high 
authority has recently said of the famous ‘Story 
of a Lute’ {Pi-pa^ki), that ‘it is not only truly 
pathetic in the conception and the main situations 


Only in Peking and the m eat towns of tim North 
are there permanent play-nouses. The 8im])licity, 
however, of Cliinese theatrical arrangements en¬ 
ables performances to be given without dilliculty 
all over the country, even m small towns and vil¬ 
lages. Subscriptions are collected on the occasion 
of a festival, or a rich man wishes to give his 
neighbours a treat. A travelling company of 


of its action, but includes scenes of singular grace players is engaged ; and, in a couple of days, sdieds, 
and delicacy of treatment ’ (A. W. Ward, in which serve their purpose sufficiently well, are 

viii. 486). Of another great play, ‘The Sorrows of erected, at little cost, with rough planks, iwles, 
Han,’ its distinguished translator. Sir John Davis, and mats. The humbler members of the audience 


wrote that ‘ the grandeur and gravity of the subject, 
the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical 
catastrophe, ana the strict award of poetical justice, 
might satisfy the most rigid admirer of (Grecian 
rules’ {China, p. 92). In order to give the reader 
some idea of what the Chinese historical drama is 
like, we insert here a sliort sketch of this play. 
The events described in it are partially founded 
upon fact. The scene is laid in the 1st cent, u.c., 
at a time when China was weak and the Tatars 
were strong. 

The play opens in Tartary. The Tatar Khan appears, and 
announces that, in accordance with an hereditary right, he has 
sent to demand of the Emperor of China the hand of a princess 
in marriage. The second scene is in China, and shows the 
Emperor entrusting a minister with the task of selecting 
beauties for his harem. The minister discovers a maiilen of 
surpassing loveliness. He demands from her parents a large 
sum of money as a bribe, but they arc too poor to give it to 
him. He therefore contrives that, though the maiden is ad¬ 
mitted to the palace, her charms shall remain unknown to the 
Emperor. A chance causes them to be discovered, and she 
becomes the Imperial favourite. The faitldeaa minister is con¬ 
demned to death ; but he escapes, and takes refuge at the court 
of the Khan. To revenge himself, he shows the Khan the lady’s 
picture, declaring that she would have come in response to the 
Khan’s demand, hut the Emperor would not permit her; he 
(the minister) had remonstrated with his master for thus em¬ 
broiling two nations, and had been forced to flee for his life: 
let the Khan demand the princess, and she must be given to 
him. Overcome by the beauty of the portrait, the Khan de¬ 
spatches an envoy with a threat of war, and prepares for the 
invasion of China. Next, the lady, now a princess, is adorning 
herself in the palace ; the Emperor comes in, and shows his 
admiration. The chief minister enters and reports the arrival 
of the envoy with the Khan’s demand. The envoy Is received. 
After the audience tlm Emperor takes counsel with his ministers. 
He wishes to appeal to arms ; but the case is adjudged liopelcss. 
The princess declares her willingness to sacrifice herself for her 
country’s sake, in spite of her love for the Emperor. The 
Emperor at last consents, and the sad parting takes place. The 
Khan is seen at the head of his troops, leading away the prin¬ 
cess. The army is on the march. It arrives at the bank of a 
river, the boundary of the Chinese empire. The princess ad¬ 
dresses the Klian : 'Oreat King, I take a cup of wine and pour 
a lil»ntion towards the south, my last farewell to the Einperoi:.’ 
She pours the libation, and cries, ‘ Emperor, this life is finished. 

I await thee in the next.' She throws herself into the river and 
is drowned. The Khan laments, orders her burial, and declares 
that he will maintain peace with China. Now we are back again 
in China. The Emperor is wandering in the palace at night, 
still overwhelmed with grief, and unable to attend to affairs of 
state. He sleeps, and we see the princess, escaped from her 
captors, appearing to him in a vision. A Tatar soldier comes 
in and carries her off again. The Emperor awakes to fresh grief. 
The arrival is announced of a Tatar envoy. He is come to tell 
the sad story and bring back the faithless minister. The traitor 
is led away to execution. .... 

We think the reader will acknowledge that this story is one 
well fitted for dramatic representation. . 

The scenery of a Chinese theatre is very simple. 
It consists of a few mats, perhaps rudely painted, 
arranged at the back and sides of the stage, and 
fome tables, chairs, and couches, which serve for 
many purposes, and are brought in from the robing 
rooms as required. The imperfections of the sceiiei y 
are made good by simple devices: a Conner, on 
being despatched, seizes a whip, and lifts his leg as 
though he were mounting a horse ; passing over a 
bridge is indicated by stepping up and then down 
crossing a river by imitating the rolling motion of 
a boat. The actors are dressed in costumes appro¬ 
priate to their parts, and of antique styl®- 
robes are very splendid, made of bright-coloured 
silks and satins and really magnificent embroideries, 
which have cost large suras of money; but in the 
humbler theatres tliey are much tarnished and worn. 


stand in the nit, without any protection from 
the weather. The performances freipiently last 
for three days, with intervals only for eating and 
sleeping. Idils does not mean that the [days are 
long. In the acting editions they are usually short, 
but a very large number are produced on such 
occasions. 

As was the case not long ago in France, the pro¬ 
fession of an actor is, at least nominally, considered 
disreputable. Memliers of it are classed with bar¬ 
bers and domestic servants, and, with their sons 
and grandsons, they are not allowed to compete in 
(he public literary examinations. 

Tran.ylation8 into French of several Chinese plays 
will be found in the pulilished works of A. Bazin 
and Stanislas Jnlien. 

Literati hk. —A. Bazin, Th^dtre chinois, Paris, 1H38, also 
Chine moderne^ (\o. 1S3!); J. F. Davis, China, London, 1852; 

S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, new ed., N*w York, 
1883; H. A. Giles, Hist, of Chinese [dteralure, London, 1901; 

J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese*, London, 1904. 

T. L. Bullock. 

DRAMA (Greek).—I. Origin of the drama.— 
From the time of its origin down to the days of 
its latest representatives, Greek drama wa.s closely 
associated witli religion. A Greek tragedy or 
comedy was a religious service rendered by the 
State to one of its'gods. Plays were performed 
only at the festivals of Dionysus—at the Jxncea, 
the festival of the wine-press in January ; at the 
country Dionysia held in the villages in December ; 
and at the city Dionyda in March (this the most 
important anu brilliant). There was no long 
season, and plays were given all day long during 
the festivals, the spectators paying no admission 
fee except what the State provided, and often 
bringing their own lunch and cushions. Not until 
the 3rd cent. B.C. did the drama, as was natural, 
become a secularized performance arraim^ed by the 
bead of a troupe and often financed by private 
liberality. 

The development Is paralleled in mediaeval tiineH by the 
Mystery and Miracle plays, which at first were attached to the 
Church but in time betyime dissociated from reli-icn and formed 
a true dramatic literature, the actors, like TheHi>is, wandeririK 
about and performing; their plays wherever convenient, whether 
in church or inn-yard. In modern times we have the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, which Is beprinning to be more tlian a 
merely relipfious performance, although the Bavarian peasants 
have refused an enticing offer to play in America. Just as the 
old Greek play always began with a sacrifice to Dionysus at the 
altar or ihyimle, so to-day at Oberammergau every performance 
ig preceded by Mass, in which all the actors and mombers of 
Che Greek-like chorus participate. ^ 

That the spirit of the Greek drama was strictly 
religious is evident from its early history. In a 
larger, more philosopliical sense, it is the outgrowtli 
of the mimetic or play instinct in humanity, and 
the sense of the pathetic. Tlie mimetic element 
i.s well illustrated in the dances and burlesques on 
Greek vases from the 7th to the 4th cent. B.C., 
especially on Gorintliiaii, Oieietaii, i>ceotian, and 
Attic vases. The sense of the pathetic Croiset 
(iii. 24 f.) finds in the legends of heroes and the reli- 
<’^ion of Dionysus. As Plato {Rep. 394, 59o, 698 f. ) 
and Aristotle {Poet. ch. 4f.) say, Homer is the real 
author of tragedy, which is a novel all dialogue, 
or an epic all speeches, wherein the poet omits his 
own narrative comment and leaves in the aiiue- 
bean speeches. .Fschylus (cf. Athenieus, 347 E) said 
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that his tragedies were but crumbs from Homer s 
table. But historically the dnima, though latent 
in the epic ami drawing upon it for subject-matter 
and retaining much of the epic technique, especi¬ 
ally in the messenger’s speeches, developed out of 
the lyric—not tiie personal passionate lyric of 
Archilochus, Sappho, and Alcanis, but the choral 
lyric of a disciplined chorus chanting in unison to 
the measure of the dance. This choral Ivric of 
Aleman and Stesichorus, which later reached its 
zenith in Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and the 
choruses of the Greek drama, flourished chiefly 
among the Dorians of early Sparta, Sicily, and 
Magna Grmcia. There were many forms, such as 
hymns to the gods, marching songs, dancing songs 
for boys and girls. 

We have preserved to us, on a papyrus discovered by Marietto 
in Eg^■pt, a parthencion, or highly dramatic virginal song, by 
Aleman, which consisted of 140 versos in ten strophes, of which 
the first two and part of the third are missing. This song 
gives a pretty picture of a dance of Spartan maidens in honou 
of Artemis, by the banks of the Eurotas, such as we see on j 
beautiful Attic red-figured crater in the Aliiseo dl Villa I'apj 
Qiiilio at Rorne (cf. Furtwiingler-Eeichhold, Oriech. Vasen 
maUrex, Munich, 1904, pis. 17-18). The chorus addresses th> 
poet, and the poet speaks to the whole body of dancers or to a; 
individual. 

This kind of choral lyric combined with its praise 
the epic recital of a local or national or religious 
legend. 

The specific and immediate origin of the Greek 
drama, however, is in one form of this choral lyric 
—the dithyramb or h^min, usually to Dionysus, 
though not confined to his ritual. The word 
‘dithyramb" first occurs in Arcliilochua (fl. c. 670 
H.C.), who was the first to use to any great extent 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, the 
two cliief motres in Greek tragedy. We do not 
know its derivation. Many etymologies might be 
^ven, each more absurd than another. Originally 
it may have been an epithet of Dionysus, the name 
not of the hymn but of the god to whom the hymn 
is sung, commemorating possibly his double birth 
from Scinele and from the loins of Zeus—the scene 
on Greek vases which perhaps was the prototype of 
the Christian representations of Eve springing out 
of Adam’s side (cf. Kurip. Bacch. 519 f.). More 
probably ‘ dithyramb ’ is connected with thriamhos^ 
meaning ‘ mad song.’ It appears from Archilochus 
that the dithyramo was either a banquet song or 
more probably a popular rude rustic hymn in 
honour of Dionysus, who introduced from Thrace 
the wild orgiastic ceremonies so foreign to Greek 
s(^berness. Out of these rustic dithyrambs—not 
always licentious, but often solemn hymns—after 
they had received a systematic form under the 
Dorian choral lyric, tragedy grew (cf. Aristotle, 
Poet. iv.). The dithyramb, pathetic as well as 
comic, flourished throughout Greece long before 
Arion of Lesbos (600 B.c. ) gave it a distinct artistic 
and recognized form, fixing the number of the 
chorus at fifty and dressing them in tlio likeness 
of satyrs, half-animal, half-human, with the legs, 
ears, and snub-nose of a goat; although, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus (i. 23), who tells the famous dol¬ 
phin story about him, Arion was the best lyrist of 
his time and the first to compose, name, and teach 
the dithyramb at Corinth. His chorus had fifty 
satyrs or goat-men, the same number as we find in 
the earliest play of yEsehylus, the Sijjjpliccs, noted 
for its depth of religious feeling. The chorus of 
satyrs or goat-men (singers clad in goat-skins) 
(lanced and sang about a circular orchestra, and 
so were called a cyclic chorus (from /ccicXos, the 
orchestra) or tragic chorus (from rpdyos, a goat or 
satyr; cf. yEsch. fr. 207). Of course, this chorus 
of satyrs was replaced in later times by a chorus 
approfiriate to the plot, except in the Satyr-drama, 
which retained the satyr chorus ; hut tragedy ori- 
L^inaily meant a goat-song rather than a sjielt-song, ^ 


as Miss Harrison {loc. cit. infra) argues. This is 
also more likely than that the goat was the prize, 
as migiit be argued from a vase in the British 
Museum, wliicdi, however, is not Attic. It is more 
likely than that the goat was the sacrifice, because 
other prizes were given, and tlie bull was equally 
associated with Dionysus. Dionysus was a bull- 
<md as well as a goat-god, and often appears in 
Cireek art with hull’s horns. He had no monopoly 
of the ‘mat-skin, which was the primitive costume 
in ancient times, and is worn by peasants in Greece 
to-day and at modern Dionysiac plays in Thrace 
(cf JIIS, 1906, p. 191 ft*) and at the performances 
of rude dramas in Thessaly and elsewhere. It is 
difficult, then, to agree with Earnell that the origin 
of Greek tragedy is an ancient European mum¬ 
mery which was a winter-drama of the seasons, in 
which the Black Personage, Dionysus MfXdvai 7 ts or 
MAai/^ 05 , killed Xanthus, the Pair One, the actors 
wearing the black goat-skin of their god. Ihe 
word ‘ tragic ’ did not mean at first dramatic or 
pathetic, and Aristotle {loc. cit.) says that the 
grotesque diction of earlier times was not discarded 
till late for the statelier manner of tragedy. But 
tragic soon became associated with the pathetic, 
because the habitual theme of the dithyramb was 
the adventures and sorrows of Dionysus, the new 
religion which had to struggle to win its way. The 
limitation to Dionysus was not essential, as the 
story in Herod, v. 67 shows. About 600 B.c. the 
people of Sikyon honoured their local hero Adrastus 
and celebrated his sufi'erings in tragic clioriises, hut 
Cleisthenes, being hostile to the cult of Adrastus, 
restored the chorus to Dionysus. 

Ridjfeway makes larj'c use of this to support his theory that 
10 origin oi Creek tragedy was in the worship of the dead. 
There is, to be sure, much of this in our extant dramas, since 
they naturally deal with death for the most part, and un¬ 
doubtedly the worship of the dead, the Orphic and Eleusinian 
Mysteries in which Dionysus or lacchus w’as associated with 
Persephone, the farces and burlesques, os at the later sanctu¬ 
ary of the mystic chthonic Cabiri near Thebes, who became 
closely connected with Dionysus, and the rude choral songs 
and mimetic dances contributed much, but they were all 
swallowed up by the coming of Dionysus, w'hose cult spread 
over the whole Greek world and was easily grafted on the 
native worship. Cf. and ct. art. Drama (Introductory). 

Many elements, therefore, combined to make the 
Greek drama, hut the main one was the worship of 
Dionysus, the god of wine, vegetation, and moisture. 
Dionysus, the youngest of the Greek gods, a mystic 
Phrygian deity, came into Greece over the moun¬ 
tains of Thrace, met with opposition in Thrace and 
Boeotia, but finally reached Delphi and the villages 
of Icaria and Elentherie. From the country he 
made his way into the town of Athens under Pisis- 
tratiis, although legend said that, under king Am- 
phictyon, Pegasus of Eleiitherce had introduced him 
into Athens (cf. Pans. i. 2. 4, and sehol. to Aristoph. 
Acharii. 243). Dionysus is already known to Homer, 
by whom he is mentioned twice in the Iliad (vi. 132, 

XIV. 325) and twice in the Odyssey (xi. 325, xxiv. 74). 

The opposition to his worship in Tlirace is embodied 
in the story of his harsh treatment by Lycurgus {II. 
vi. 132); in Boeotia in the legend of Pentheus, the 
subject of lost i)lays by The.spis and Aeschylus, and 
of the most Dionysiac play of Euripide.s, the Bacchas, 
written at the court of Arohelaus at the very 
birthplace of Dionysiac performances. The village 
of Eleiitherm claimed to have been founded by 
Dionysus and to have been his birth-place, whence 
the archaic wooden image, or ^bavov, of the god was 
brought to Athens by Pegasus to the precinct 
beside the Dionysiac theatre on the southern slope 
of the Acropolis, where in the front row is still to 
be seen the seat of the chief priest, Upti>% 'Ylkevdepcvs, 
so named from Eleutherm. At Icaria, where Thes¬ 
pis, the founder of Greek tragedy, was born, there 
was a story, of which there are many illustrations 
in art, that Dionysus came and was hospitably 
received by the farmer L^arius. Dionysus gavf 
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him wine, which the people thought was poison, and 
they slew Icariua. Erigone, his daughter, hanged 
herself, and Dionysus sent a plague, whicli was 
api>eased by instituting the festival of the swing. 

The Americans excavated Icaria in 1888 and found many in- 
scriptions illustrating the origin of the Greek drama and many 
traces of the worsliip of Dionysus (cf. Dyer, Godi in Greece, 
1801, pp. 104-117; Frazer, Paiutanias, ii. 461 f. ; Papers of 
American School at Athens, v. (1892148 f.; Nonnus. Dianytxaca. 
bk. xlvii.X 

The story was a favourite subject in the Greek 
drama. Phrynichus, Philocles, Cleophon, and 
others treated the theme, although it was avoided 
l>y the three great dramatists. Naxos, where the 
story of the waking of Ariadne is laid, Crete, Cor¬ 
inth, Athens, and other places are also intimately 
associated with the beginnings of the Greek drama 
and Dionysus. Dionysus wa.s the god of life, en¬ 
thusiasm, and rustic merriment, the liberator of 
men’s lips and hearts, rightly called Dionysus 
Eleuthenus. His orgiastic and religious influence 
was connected with the resurrection of life and im¬ 
mortality (cf. Wheeler, Dionysus and Immortality, 
1899), Legends told how the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, or was bound in winter and 
released in spring. Flogging also filled an import¬ 
ant r61e in the rites of Dionysus, as in the Dion- 
siac rites in Thrace to-day. Even women were 
ogged in being initiated into the Dionysiac rites 
(cf. Pans. viii. 23. 1, and the recently discovered i 
Pompeian painting, NotizU degli Scam, 1910, 4, pi. i 
xvii.). At Delphi, the centre of Greek religion, 
where a ceremony described by Plutarch repre¬ 
sented his mystical resurrection and the waking of 
the new-born child after his winter sleep, he was 
important enough to have his coffin beside the 
image of Apollo and to share with him the pedi¬ 
ment of the teini)le. So Dionysus was also the god 
of sorrow and pathos, acquainted with grief. What 
more natural than that tragedy and comedy should 
arise in the worshij) of a deity the thought of whom 
covered the whole field of human emotion, whether 
grief or gaiety, ‘ a complete religion, a complete 
sacred representation of the whole of life ’ ? Even 
before the coming of Dionysus there were the crude 
beginnings of the drama. If we seek the ultimate 
ana final source, perhaps we can find it mainly, 
but not entirely, in the cult of the dead. The mam 
real historical source was the poetic and literary 
inspiration of the wine-god, especially as exhibited 
in the dithyramb. Aristotle rather than anthro¬ 
pology should guide us in this question. 

The dithyramb of Arion was, if not dramatic, 
mimetic, and the chorus W its dancing illustrated 
the story told in words. The drama proper, how¬ 
ever, began to evolve when the choral cliant was in¬ 
terrupted by a rude dialogue, perhaps improvised, 
between the leader and the chorus. The dithy¬ 
ramb was sung at the spring festival of the wine- 
god. and at any time the coryj)hieu8 may have 
stepped out and spoken to the chorus as a whole. 
VVhen that happened, the song became dramatic, 
and drama was born. Pollux (iv. 123) and the 
Magnum (s.v. SvfjdXri) say that there was a kind 
of table on which, before Thespis, one mounted and 
answered the chorus. This rustic use of tables as 
extemporized platforms is confirmed by illustrations 
on Greek vases (cf. Cook, CIK ix. [1895] 370 f. ; 
Ridgeway, p. 44 f.). While tragedy developed out 
of Uie dithyramb, the dithyramb continued at 
Athens and elsewhere. The intermediate forms 
have been lost, and only a few notices and a list 
of poets from Arion to Thespis remain to fill the 
gap. Pindar is said to have composed seventeen 
tragic dramas in addition to his dithyrambs, but 
we know almost nothing of their character. A 
few years ago, however, a new piece of evidence 
was found in the newly-discovered eighteenth poem 
of Bacchylides—a short dramatic lyric dialogue, 
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which some call a dithyramb, iKjtwfcn .Kgcus and 
Uio chorus. Although written about the time of 
Sophocles, it illustrates the develo[»iMcrit from the 
<lithyramb to the drama. The evolution of the 
drama consists, as Croiset says, in the elimination 
of the satyric element, the transformalion of the 
primitive narrator into an actor, and the constitu¬ 
tion of a regular plot. Thes})is did this and em¬ 
ployed a regular actor. Thus the element of acting 
was now added to that of impersonation, that is, 
he himself stepped out and recited to the others, 
for in early days the poets were also actors. Thes¬ 
pis was born in Icaria, where, as we Ijave seen, the 
worship of Dionysus flourislied and where tragic 
choruses performed in liis liononr. Thespis first 
produced nis tragedies at the city Dionysia in 634 
B.C. He is also said to ha\e invented the mask, 
which is ritualistic and reflects the origin of tragedy 
in a Dionysiac festival. The successors of Thesnis 
and i ^mediate predecessors and rivals of /Eschylus 
were . pecially Pratinas, Clnerilus, Phrynichus. 

According to Suidas, Pratinas was the first to 
compose a satyr-drama. During the performance 
of one of his ])lays in competition with Vl^ischylus 
(499 B.C.), the temporary wooden seats collapsed, 
leading to the erection of a regular theatre at 
x\thens. His son Aristeas wrote among other 
satyr-dramas one called Cyclops —the title also of 
the only extant satyr-drama, written by Euripides 
and translated by Shelley. Choerilus also distin¬ 
guished himself \n the satyr-drama, and won for 
himself the title of king among the satyrs. The 
satyr-drama, illustrated by the satyric masks with 
semi-bestial features, was originally a gross licen¬ 
tious Dionysiac rite, which with its Sileni and 
satyrs came down into Greece from Tlirace. There 
dw<dt a tribe called Satr®, among whom was the 
chief sanctuary of Dionysus, and wmo were thought 
to be lax in their morals and given to >vild orgiastic 
rites. Even to-day in Thrace and Greece one may 
see phallic and Dionysiac dances [the writer has 
witnessed them in Bmotia and Thessaly], which 
resemble the scenes on Greek vases which were in¬ 
spired by, and inspired, the satyr chorus (cf. Furt- 
wanglcr-Reichhold, pis. 47, 48). So from the Satr® 
perhaps arose the name ‘ satyrs,’ the constant com¬ 
panions of Dionysus in art and literature. It was 
necessary only to change the costumes of the chorus 
to widen the scope of subjects. This was done, and 
Greek tragedy got further and further away from 
Dionysus; and almost the whole of Greek mytho- 
logy was drawn on for the plots of the Greek plays. 
Even the chronicle-play, or drama of contemporary 
events, was invented. The only extant example is 
the Pcr.s(g, in which Aeschylus avoided the fate of 
Phrynichus (who was fined a thousand drachmas 
for his SoAik of Milet us) by mentioning no contem¬ 
porary Greek name in the play, and by placing the 
scene at the remote court of Susa. But the Dion¬ 
ysiac element was kept to a large extent in the 
coarser satyr-drama, which every tragic poet must 
present after a trilogy, or set of three dramas. 
Sometimes, however, a tragedy of a comic char¬ 
acter, like the Alcestis of Euripides, could be sub¬ 
stituted, and later only one satyr-drama instead of 
three was given at each festival, to remind one of 
the origin of tragedy in the worship of Dionysus. 
Then, as we know from inscriptions, it haa the 
least important place, namely, at the beginning of 
the festival, and not at the end as previously. The 
satyr-drama, like tragedy, was a regular ritual sup¬ 
ported by the State. 

2 . Tragedy.—'The three great Greek tragedians 
were ./Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose 
plays are full of religious and ethical ideas (dis¬ 
cussed in the articles about them in this Encyclo- 
psedia). iEschylus added a second actor, thus 
introducing true dramatic action, and diminished 
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the son^s of the eliorus. Of about seventy ilraujas 
by i^isciiylus we still have sev^cn, among them the 


Till Kpieharmus, comedy was only a series of un* 
connected episodes and burlesques; but E^)icharmas, 


only Greek trilogy ])re.served, the Orestci<t^ the the Si< 3 ilian father of Greek comedy, introduced 
masterniece of Greek drama, produced in 458 n.C. unity of subject and plot, though he seems noi to 
/Eschylus, born at Eleusis in the strong religious have had the comic chorus, which developed out of 
atmosphere of the Mysteries, extended Uie bounds the coinus. He was the first to bring forward the 
of tragedy to deal with the great moral and re- character of the parjwite. His comedies were of 
ligious j)roblems of life and the relation of man to two kinds—mythological travesties, and comedies 
man and to God. He develo])ed the plot, made with scenes from daily life, which developed into 
tragedy a dignified instructor in ethics and religion, comedies of intrigue. Hut the comus of Attica 
and laid down the principles followed by all sue- was combined with the episode-comedy of Epi- 
ceeding Greek tragedians with few changes. One charmus and Sicily to form Attic comedy, though, 
of the great features of /Kschylean theology is the of course, the agon^ or contest, also played an 
predominance of Zeus, to whom even Destiny is important part, as Zielinski has shown. Hut the 
coadjutor. This is perhaps best seen in the agon theory, according to which corned^' arose 

plices, which has been pronounced ‘ one of the most from ye^vpiapids, or the jibing at one another at the 
truly relimous poems in ancient literature^ (Adam, bridge passed over by the initiates on their pro- 
Re.l. Tearner a ^ Y, \A2). A^^schylus verges almost on cession to Elemsis (cf. Gildersleeve, in AJPh x. 
monutlieism, or rather pantheism (fr. 70: ‘Zeus is [1889] 383, xviii. [1897] 243), would make comedy 
«ther, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven ; Zeus in truth belong to Demeter and Persephone rather than to 
is all things and more tlian all’). Sin is or Dionysus. Whichever theory is right, Attic comedy 
insolence, and must be expiated by sudering ; and in its origin certainly was clearly sej)arated from 
punisliment is for the most part retributory. He tragedy and the satyr-drama, which were regarded 


punisliment is for the most part retributory. He tragedy and the satyr-drama, which were regarded 
protests against the doctrine of the envy of the as regular rituals by the State. Hut comedy grew 
gods (cf. Agamemnon^ 749 f.), and emphatically out of mere bufi'oonery, and had no claim to re¬ 


affirms that the world is governed by Justice, ligious respect, though it was given uiiotficially at 
As is well expressed in Abbott’s ffef/entea (1880, festivals or Dionysus. The State did not take it 
p. 66 ), ‘ the undertone of Divine vengeance running up until comedy was developed on the lines of 
through the dramas of iEschylus seems in Sophocles tragedy as a legitimate form of drama. Probably 
to pass away into an echo of Divine compassion, about487 B.C., as Capps thinks,—and not so late a.s 
and we niove from the gloom of sin and sorrow 467, as Wilamowitz argues,—comedy wris ollicially 
towards the dawning of a brighter day in which recognized at the city Diongsia. (.^hionidcs and 


strength is made perfect in weakness. 


Magnes are the first great names, and from their 


8 oj)lioclcs, wlio added a third actor and raised time onwards comedy develoj)ed after the pattern 
tlie number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen and of tragedy. Three comedies were given at the 


employed scene-p.ainting, in contra.st to /Eschylus, 
is the poet of reconciliation and not of strife be 


Dionysia and Lencea by five separate? poets. From 
425 to 405 B.c. the number was only three. Die 


tween rmdit and wrong. He was the most religions number of actors who could take part in the dis- 
o tlie Greek poets, and piety is the basis of his cussion at any time was three, as in tragedy 
P l^uri])i(les, the gnomic poet of every (though, as Kees has sliown, tliis does not mean 
day lite and realism, there IS much polemic against that only three actors were employ.'d to give a 

and cynicism, tragedy or comedy). Tlie number of the chorus 
, idealism, but brought in was twenty-four—double the number in tragedy 


romance and pathos and melodrama, which made before Sophocles. Comedy, like tragedy, had i 
nirii very oodu ar in his nwn an.l __i_ ^_» . .. i 


him very popular in his own and’ later times, 
Euripides still further diminislied the importance 
of the chonis as an organic part of the drama, 
mmJo tlie prologue serve to tell who the persons 


prologue, na?'odo.9, exodos', and clioruses ; but two 
eatures, tlie agon and parahasis, are jieculiar to 
comedy alone. I he ag<m- is a debate bet^^■eeM two 


were andantagonist., and tl.e and often .seen,., to be 

close hiTdramt^ of • T ^ 

including the doubtful 1 have nineteen, Aristophanes the ago7i is the contention of the Just 

few traffedie® conthined to J Unju.st Argument, for the Athenian boy. The 

3rd cent A D and parabasis i, the part where the clioru, faces tl,e 

rtaKe-madnne^*^'\nV"imn'’'*^’°''l *" .''etter Three periotis of comedy are di.,tinguished -tlie 

Profe.ssioiial actors t<lk thrH,«,r . .'^'''r'.'^-pnmting. Old (down to, say, 390 B.C ), the Middle (from 390 
B c and troiioe, were sent 'ft ^ citnt. to, say, 324— the date of Menander’s tir.st play), 

alJ’ .-i, e ^ent out to the villages bv and the New 1 from S94 nnwarrlai 


other places we still hnZJlZ' ».iu obscenity an inuiviauai or any subject, whether 

in^Vtirs have several of the choregic from mythology, literature, Utopias, daily or j 


worship of Dion^'siis, and especially with the 
ilonans. Comedy arose in the phallic song of 


birds, as in tlie Rirds of Ari.stophanes, the proto¬ 
type of Rostand’s Chantickr. Such choruses 


Bacchic dancers ii” ^phallic song of existed even before Aristophanes, since a vase in 

fcLoT ‘rreveOno /■ Museum of the 6th cent. B.c, show" 

says) ’ One sees such (rnhallUnr^"’ "'* S'®" '** birds dancing to the sound of the 

of Ifionvsu, to A i f ' threat licence was allowed in ridiculing 

on ...rr Urcck^ a ^ n —7'' “‘“tesmen and politics, hut for a while it iCml 

promi,tu^rierfonii..nr-P wn»* I® im- necessary to curb the sat ire and forbid tlie comedians 

of Megari w^^^^ to satirbe individuals by name. Tlie ,,lays of the 

intnsluced’ into these indeef "f 1"® and midillc period of Aristoiihaiies are not so pungently 

al ."r of indtoid ml! gf, tl.e political as the earlier ones, and the HuL belongs 

!o , i Lun^ brought the.,e to Middle Come,ly. Aristophanes was the greatest 

Wlieie, 7, !ve seen fSv X. ws, ^ Old Comedy, and of ids lifty 

. tragedy also was Girn. tour plays we have eleven fireserved entire— tlie 
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only extant exainpl«*s of a complete (JnM-k cume.ly. ! 
The Mi<l<ile Comedy, best represented l.y Alexis ' 
and Antipbanes, in which political and ‘personMl 
satire hardly appears at all, is a jicriod of transition 
to the more refined and less personal New Cmnedy, 
which developed the comedy of manners with its 
stock characters and with the every-day interests 
of eating, drinking, and intrigue. The greatest 
poets of the New Comedy were Philemon (who in 
a life of ninety-nine years produced about ninety 
Menander, Dipliilus, Apollodorus, and 
ippus. Recently considerable fragments of 
four plays of Menander have been recovered in 
Egypt (cf. Capps, Four Flam of Menander, 1910), 
but we still get our best idea of the Greek New 
Comedy from the Roman comic poets Terence and 
Plautus, who took their plots from the Greek, and 
led the way to the comedy of Molifere and modern ! 
Kurope. See Drama (Roman). | 

4. The structure of the theatre.—It is impossible ' 
even to touch on all tlie subjects connected with 
the Greek drama in this article, but something 
should be said about the form of the Greek theatre, 
which to-day is the most conspicuous ruin through¬ 
out Greek lands, 'riie best preserved auditorium 
is that of the beautiful and harmonious theatre of 
Epidaurus ; the best preserved stage-building is 
that of Priene. All date after the middle of the 
4th cent. R.C. The first stone theatre in Atliens 
datos from the time of Pycurgus,—long after the 
days of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Kurinidea,—and 
would seat about 15,000 [)co[)le. With the semi¬ 
circular auditorium rising in tier after tier of seats 
divided into KepKldes, or wedges, by aisles, the 
theatre of Lycurgus probably reproduces the plan 
of the temporary structure in which Aeschylus 
acted his own dramas. The performance w'as 
always out of doors, and the spectators sat on the 
slope of the hill, whicli wcas made into the form of 
a semi-circle with the ends extended. Generally 
even in later times the side of a hill w'as used for 
the auditorium of stone, but at Eretria an artificial 
embankment bad to be heaped up. The cliorus 
and actors performed in a circular orchestra at the 
bottom of a seini-circular auditorium. Here was ; 
an altar of Dionysus, at which every performance 
was begun with sacrifice ; and, as the Greek drama 
was essentially a religious service, not far away 
there often was a temple, generally of Dionysus, 
in whose i)n!ciMCt the theatre was. Part of the 
6th cent, temple of Dionysus remains even to-day, 
to the south of the stone theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens, although the later 4th cent, temple is 
better nres(uved. However, we must remember 
that, wliile Dionysus w'as the usual deity associated 
with the theatre, we sometimes find others. So 
the stage-building of the tlieatre at Oropos, which 
seems to have had w ooden seats, with the exception 
of a few stone ones for the jjiiests and dignitaries, 
bears an inscuiption to Amphiaraus. At first there 
was no scenic background, but, when painted 
scenery had been introduced, a skene w^as erected 
behind the orchestra containing dressing rooms, 
and was later adorned w'ith a pros(;enium of half 
columns, originally wood, but later stone, between 
which were slabs, or pinakes, on which the scenery 
W'as painted. These slabs could bo removed when 
the actors came out into the orchestra. Even when 
there w'as a stone skine and proscenium, most 
scliolars now' agree that the actors performed in 
the orchestra, wdiere even a whisper could be heard 
by the topmost row*, as the writer can bear witness 
from experiments at Epidaurus. The gods, of 
course, appeared on top of the proscenium, or 
ihtolocjeion. Ghosts, like that 01 Darius in the 
Persve, w ould appear by ‘ Charon’s stairs,’ which 
descended in the middle of the orchestra and c^on- 
nected wdth an underground passage to the skene^ 
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as al l‘h<‘tii;L and Sicyon, The artor- liis- 

1 ingiii>!ic.l fioni the cleans by t linr <■<^^! nine, <>11 
padidch, and by t heir n iys and ni;i>lvs. l! In 

be tlinughl that their heiglit was increaxsi by tlir 
rothunnift on the feet, and t hn (ne7/n,v lui I lir licad. 
liut it is likely that the coth nnius was unknown 
till late times. Doubt has also been thrown on the 
use of the eccyclana, or machine to roll out the 
corpse, since no murder could he represented in full 
view' of the sj)ectators. Rut there st^ems to hv. 
evidence for its use. Men played the part of 
women. There w'as no curttiin, as in tlie Roman 
theatre, so tliat there was rarely a change of 
scene ; but the three unities of time, place, and 
action were often violated, and not consciously 
formulated by the Greeks. 

Litkraturk. ~Cf. the different histories of Greek Literature, 
esp. Croiset, JJist. de la lilt, grecque, iii. (1891), tr. in abridged 
form by lieffelbower (1904); Christ, Gesch. der griech. Lit- 
Uratur*, 1905 ; Fowler, IJist. of Ancient Gr. Literature, 11X)2 ; 
Capps, From Uoimr to Theocritue, 1909, on. 182-300, 414-440 
lone of the best ao<;ount8 of the subject); Wrigrht, Shart Uist 
of Or. Literature, 1007 ; Verrall, SiudenVe Manual of Gr. 
Tragedy, 1891 ; Barnett, Gr. /L>rama, Temple Primers, 1900 [an 
excellent little book, with a |j;ood account of theori{^iii ami early 
history of the drama); Haigh, Tragic Drarna oj the Greeks, 
1890, The Attic Theatre, 18^9 (3rd ed. by Pickard-Cambridire, 
1907); Monltoa, Ancient Claseiral flmma, 1890; 'Weil, Etudes 
$ur le drame antique, 1897 ; Campbell, Guide to Gr. Traaedy for 
English Readers, 1891 ; Ridg^eway, The Origin of Tragedy, 
1910 (the most recent and iniporUnt treatment); Farnell, ‘ The 
Metjfala Dionysia and the Oritfin of Tragedy' {JUS xxix. [1909) 
n. xlvii), alsoCw/fif of the Greek States, v. [lOlO], s.v. ‘ Dionysus’; 
Reisch, * Zur V'orpfesch. der attisclien Tra^ndie’ (Festschrift 
fur Gomperz, 1902, p. 459 f.). For the relijfious side, cf. esp. 
J. Adam, The Rf.lUjious Teachers of Greece, 1008; Campbell, 
Religion in Greek Literature, 1898 ; Dyer, Gods in Greece, 1891; 
Foucart, Le CvUe de Dionysos en AtHque, 1904 ; J. E. Harrison, 
IGoleg. to the Study of Greek Religion'^, 1908 (cHp. pp. ;;.‘i9-463); 
Pater, Greek Studies : A Study of Dionysus, 1805 ; Wernicke, 
‘Rockschoreund Satyr-drama’ xxvii. [1807]-OOf.), For 

the ruins of theatres and their interpretation, cf. Dorpfeld, Das 
qriech. Theater, 1890; Puchstein, Diegriech. Ihihm', lOul. On 
the (iramatic inscriptions, cf. Wilhelm, IJrkunden dramat. 
Au[luhnmgen in Athen, 190(3, and the artt. by Capps cited 
there, esp. the * Introduction of Comedy into the CMiy Dionysia’ 
(Chii-ago Decennial Fuf)licatiou.s). Other important works 
are the editions of Aristotle’s Poetics by Butcher (1S98) and 
By water (1909); O’Connor, Chapters in the Uistory of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Grccre, 1908; Rees, The So oallod Rule 
of Three Actors, 1908 ; Smith, ‘ The Lse of the Huskin in Greek 
frand'iy' (^^^trvard Studies, xvi. (1905]); Halns, ‘ Gr. I’luys in 
America’ (Classical Journal, vi. [1910) 24 f.). Other hooks on 
the Greek drama are being prepared by Capps, Harris, Harry, 
Flickinger, and others. DaVID M. ROBINSON. 

DRAMA (Indian). —I. The classical Indian 
drama. —The extant masterpieces of the Indian 
drama belong to tlie most nourishing period of 
classical Sanskrit literature, w'hicb may be sup- 
)ose<l to begin with the establishment of (he Gupta 
empire in a.d. 319, and to extend to iiliout the 
year 800, though the literature of the next three 
or four centuries, which may be regiuded as the 
silver age, includes a number of dramas of con¬ 
siderable interest and imjiortance ; and this species 
of compo.sition has continued to be cultivated in 
India even down to the present day. But these 
later productions are destitute of originality. 
They are either imitations of the old models, or 
exercises constructed in accordance with the rules 
of the rhetoricians and the writers on the dramatic 
art. Recent di.scoveries have, bowever, sliown 
that the antiquity of the classical drtnii.i is much 
greater than is represented by the extant literature. 
Fragments of Indian palm-leaf MSS found in 
Central Asia show that a dramatic literature 
possessing substantially the same chief « li.iracter- 
istics (§ 2) was flourishing several centuries earlier 
in the Ku^ana period (§ 3). 

Like all other works of the classical period—such 
as the romances, the literary epics, and the lyrical 
poems—the Sanskrit dramas are of an artificial 
and highly elaborated character. The rules w hich 
govern their language, their structure, the choice 
of their dramatis personcB, and their plots are 
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tliose which had been already fixed by gtam- 
rnarians and theorists. Dependent as they are for 
their interest, not so much on orij^inality of plot 
or a life-like portrayal of character, as on their 
power to excite emotion, on refinement of language, 
and on subtlety of expression, they can have 
appealed only to cultivated audiences. We thus 
find the drama, at its first appearance in literature, 
to be a perfected work of art, the form of which, 
already tlelinitely settled, does not subsequently 
undergo any important modification. 

This drama must have had a history; but such 
earlier forms as miglit have enabled us to trace its 
origin and growth directly were either not com¬ 
mitted to writing or have disapj)eared in the course 
of time. References in early literature prove, 
indeed, that a drama of some kind flourished in 
India at least as early as the 4th cent. B.C. (see 
§ 8) ; hut there is nothing actually extant in Indian 
literature which stands to the classical drama in 
the same relation as the early epics, the Mahd- 
bhdr<(t<i and the Rdimlyaiia —theoulest portions of 
whi(!h probably go back to c. 500 M.C.—stand to the 
later epics of t he classical period. All that can be 
now known of the history and development of the 
Indian drama must be inferred : (1) from the plays 
themselves, (‘2) from works dealing with the arts of 
dramatic composition and dramatic representation, 

(3) from refmences in other literature, and (4) from 
a consideration of the popular theatre which con¬ 
tinues still to flourish in India. 

2. Chief features.—Some of the most important 
characteristics which are common to all Sanskrit 
plays are the following :— 

(1) The benediction. —Every play begins with a 
solemn tjrayer in verse, addressed to some deity— 
usually Siva or Visnu or some Divine j)ersonage con¬ 
nected with them. In the case of (»ne drarna, the 
Ndqdnaiida, Ihiddha is invoke<l.* 'this prayer, 
called the nandif was pronounced by the manager 
of the theatre {sutradndra), who was also usually 
the principal actor. It formed part originally of 
an introductory religious ceremony called the 
P'firoardiujd, and remained prefixed to the drama 
as a sig^n of its religious origin, 

(2) The prologue. —At tlie conclusion of the 
ndndi, the manager calls to his side one of the 
actors or actresses ; and the dialogue which follows 
is adroitly used to bespeak the good-will of the 
audience, to give some account of the piece to be 
performed, and to lead up to the action of the 
opening .scene by calling attention to the character 
or characters who now’ apj)ear on the stage. This 
introduction {dmukha or prastdvand) differs from 
the prologue in the Latin, French, or English 
comedy, in so far that it is not definitely separated 
from tlie play itself, and is intended to set the plot 
in motion. 

(3) The arts .—The play thus begun divides itself 
naturally into acts {ahka), each forming, as it w^ere, 
a chapter in the story. The hero appears in each 
act; and an act comes to an end when all the 
characters have gone off the stage. The unity of 
time is preserved only within each act and not 
throughout the whole jday; and even within the 
act the rule is liberally interpreted by a proviso that 
the events described must not be supposed to have 
lasted more than tw'enty-four hours. The time 
8uj)posed to elapse between one act and another is, 
in theory, limited to a year; but in practice a 
longer interval is sometimes permitted.^ The 
audience is made acquainted with events which 
have taken place between acts by means of inter- 
Iude.s {vi^kambfiaka or prave.^aka)^ which take the 

1 See § 3 ; «'f. also the fraynieiits of i)lay« discovered In Central 
Asia (ib.). Thewe are definitely nud«lhiatic in character. 

* .See Jackson, ‘Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays,' in JAOS 
IX. flSPftl H41-3/)9 Txi, fl»00] S8-li)S. 


form of monologues or duologues. The unity of 
place is not observed. Journeys from one spot to 
another, or from the earth to the sky, for instance, 
may be represented dramatically witlnn the act. 

(4) Expression of emotions. —^Fhe object of the 
dramatic art is to produce emotion in tlie mind of 
the sj)ectator ; and to this end everything else is 
subordinated. In the course of a play all the 
emotions {rasa), enumerated as eight,* may be 
excited; but those of love and heroism should 
preponderate. Death and fighting must not be 
represented on the stage; and every play must 
have a happy ending. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
ordinary .sense of the word, finds no place in the 
classical Hindu theatre. The.se characteristic aims 
and limitations produce in San.skrit plays a senti¬ 
mental and conventional atmosphere wdiich distin¬ 
guishes them in a very marked manner from the 
tragedies and comedies of ancient Greece and Rome. 

(5) Verse and prose mixed. —A no less striking 
contrast is presented by their form. San.skrit 
plays are w ritten partly in ver.se and partly in 
prose. The verse portions consist of short lyrical 
|)oem.s descriptive of the lieauties of Nature, the 
charms of women, feelings of love, joy, despair, 
etc., and these are connected by a pro.se dialogue. 
The action of the plot is carried on almost entirely 
in prose, while the personal feelings of the char¬ 
acters inspired by their surroundings are expres.sed 
in the most formal verse. These lyrics, couched in 
a great variety of metres, and adorned with all the 
<levices of rhetoric, are liighly polished specimens 
of the poetic art such as coukl have been appre¬ 
ciated, or even understood, only by a cultured 
audience. It .seems probable that, in the earlier 
stages of the drama, the verses only were fixed, 
while the connecting dialogue was left to improvis¬ 
ation, as in the popular plays at the present day. 

(ti) Sanskrit and Prakrit. —The dramatis personas 
speak either the literary language (Sanskrit) or one 
or other of the popular dialects (Prakrit). The 
distribution of languages among the various char¬ 
acters may be given as follows from the DaJa-Btipa 
ii. 97-99 (ed. and tr. Haas, p. 75): 

‘Sanskrit is to b« spoken by men that are not of low rank, by 
devotees, and In some coses by female ascetics, by the chief 
queen,3 by daughters of ministers, and by courtesans. Prikrit 
is generally [to be the language] of women, and i^uraseni in the 
case of male characters of low rank. In like manner HAachas, 
very low persons, and the like are to speak PaiAiichi and MA,gadhi. 
Of whatever region an inferior character may be, of that region 
is his language to be. For a special purpose the language of 
the highest and subsequent characters may be changed.’ 

This diversity of tongues would seem to indicate 
that the drama a.s.snmed its hnal form at a period 
when the educated classes were in the habit of 
using Sanskrit as an ordinary means of (!om- 
muniiuition, while the uneducated clas.ses still 
continue<l to employ their own dialects. But, 
though the classical drama may thus show con¬ 
ventionalized a state of things w liich must at one 
time have had its basis in actual fact, its Prakrits 
are no longer the genuine language of the ])eople. 
They, too, have become conventional; that is to 
say, they are merely Sanskrit changed into the 
various Prakrits in accordance wdth what were 
supposed to be the phonetic peculiarities of each, 
in much the same w'ay as the Scotch and Irish 
characters on the English stage are often made to 
speak a jargon which is notliing more than per¬ 
verted English—the work of a dramatist who has no 
knowdedge of the living dialects. These dramatic 
Prakrits are, further, assigned to diti'erent classes 
of characters, and applied to tlillerent uses in the 
plays, in a manner which is also purely con¬ 
ventional. The Prakrits thus represented most 
commonly are three in number—SaurasenI, M&h&- 

I For an elaborate study of the rasas, see Regnaud Hh/toriqns 
sanskrite, Paris, 1884, pp. 267-364. 

* fn the extant pla}’» the queen regularly speaks Prakrit 
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ra^tri and Magadlil - but a number of otiiers are 
found occasionally. Sauraseni, the dialect of the 
region of the Mathura (Muttra), is used in prose by 
the queen and her attendants and by the higher 
subordinates generally. In verse the same char¬ 
acters use Mahaiastri, the language of the Mah- 
ratta country. The lower subordinate characters 
speak either Magadhi, the dialect of Magadha 
(Bihar), the country around Pataliputra (Patna), 
or some neculiar patois of their own. A fourth 
Prakrit, Paisfichi, spoken in certain districts of 
N.W. India, is said by the grammarians to have 
been used in the drama, but is known at present 
only from their quotations, and has not been found 
in any extant play.^ 

The predominance in the plays of iSaurasenl, the 
dialect of the country of Mathura, the holy land of 
Kr^naisin, lends some support to the theory, which 
is not improbable otherwise, that the drama had 
its origin in religious performances celebrating the 
life and exploits of Vi^nu-Krsna. 

(7) The rhnracters, etc.—The characters in a play 
may be either semi-Divine or human ; and, as 
according to Hindu ideas there is no very definite 
line of demarcation to he drawn between these two 
classes, they are often hroiiglit into association, as, 
for instance, when a king falls in love with an 
iipsaraSy one of India’s nymphs. 

The plot may be taken from legend or from 
history, or it may he founded on (mntemporary life 
and manners. In any case, the main interest 
almost invariably eentres in a love-story. For a 
rare exception, see § 3 , vi. ' M^idrdrdksasa,^ 

The scenes are predominatingly, tliough by no 
means exclusively, those of court life ; and the 
|>eT 8 ons most frequently represented are kings and 
Queens and their entourage. Tliere can he no 
aouht that the classical drama was (teveloped 
mainly under the intluenee of royal patronage, and 
that the dramatists were usually also court poets. 
The dependants of the court, too, supplied certain 
types which are especially characteristic of the 
Indian stage. The most noteworthy of these are 
the vidil§ruca (who appears in nearly all the plays 
except those of Bhavahhuti), the vita, and the 
Sahara (who are known chiefly from i\iQ Mfchchha’ 
katikd, [see § 3 ] ami the text-books). 

The vidusnf^, who has often been compared with 
Shakespeare’s clown, is the king’s confidant and 
go-between. His gluttony, Ids stupidity, and his 
foibles make him the comic character of the piece. 
Although a Brahman, he speaks Prakrit, like the 
uneducated characters. This fact probably denotes 
that the type has been borrowed by the literary 
drama from the popular stage.* 

The vi(a, another associate of the king, is a 
person of wit and refinement, who combines the 
graces and the subserviency of the courtier. 

The Sahara is the brother of one of the inferior 
wives of the king, and is represented as an insolent, 
overbearing upstart. The name, according to the 
grammarians, denotes a person of Saka descent 
(Patafijali, Mahdhhd^yn, ad Pan ini, IV. i. 130). 
As Sylvain L 6 vi {Le ThSdtre indicn, p. 361 f.) has 
pointed out, this etymology is historically ini- 
ortant, as showing tnat the character in question 
rst found a place in the Indian drama at a period 

1 For a fuller account of the Prakrits, see R. Fischel, Gram, 

der Prakrit-Sprachen (GIAP I 8, Strassburg, on the 

PaiA&chi, see also Konow, ‘ The Horne of Pai^aci,' in ZDMG Ixiv. 

11910] 95-118. . ^ . r ^ 

2 Pischel {Home of the Puppet-play, Eng. tr., l.ondon, 1902) 
supposes the vidufaka to be the original of the buffoon who 
appears In various forms in the popular theatres of mediaeval 
Ejurope. It is perhaps more probable that some such character 
is inevitable wherever a popular drama is developed. A nearer 
parallel to the vidusaka would seem to be supplied by the »nar. 
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when baka princes were ruling in India, and 
matrimonial^alliances between royal houses of 
Hindu and Saka nationality were possible. The 
peculiar language spoken ^by this character is also 
said to be that of the Sakas [Sahitgadarpaua, 
81, 85). 

Historically interesting also on account of their 
name are the yavanls, who attend the king as 
armour-bearers. These must have been originally 
Yavana (‘Greek’) women, although, like tlie 
French word suisse, the term may at a later 
date have been used to denote any attendant of 
a jiarticular kind.* 

(8) ISuildings and stage-properties. — I'rom the 
prologues to the dramas we learn that they were 
usually performed on the occasion of a festival— 
most frcqiiently the Spring Festival (see § 10 ). 
The simple arrangements of the Indian stugc 
required no building fitted w'ith sjxaial contriv¬ 
ances like our own theatres or the Greek Oiarpa. 
The pla>s were, as a rule, given in the hall of a 
royal palace wliieh was used for exhibitions of 
singing ami dancing {saingitn-Sald). 

No <Joubt the hail was sometimes specially intended for 
dramatic re}»rescMitaLionH, and was, therefor*', called preksd- 
fjrha, * pla 3 '-house.' JSiicli buildings are described in the A’afj/a- 
6*uitra (see $ 4 ). Ins('riptioris in a cave at Raniagadh seem to 
imlieate that it was intended to be used as a theatre (see Bloch, 
ZDMG l\iii. (1904J 465 ; Ami. Hep. of the Archa'ol. >^urvey oj 
India, ii.). 

The stage was open to the audience in front, 
while the background was formed by a curtain 
divided in the centre. The tiring-room {nepathyn) 
was immediately behind the curtain. When cliar- 
acters came on the stage in a dignitied manner, the 
two halves of the curtain were drawn aside by 
attendants; but, when haste was to be indicatea, 
the actor entered ‘with a toss of the curtain’ 
{,ajyatl-kse2}ep a) . 

One of the names for this curt-ain, yavanikd, was supposed 
by Weber {ZDMG xiv. (18(K)] ‘269, Ind. Stud., Leipzig, 1868, 
xiii. 492) to mean ‘the (Ireek cloth,’ and the etymology w'as 
used by him to support bis theory of Greek inHiKuice in the 
Indian drama. The word, however, more j>robubly denotes 
Home fabric made by the V’avanas. If so, it is, like Ankara and 
yuvani, interesting as evidence of the period in which the drama 
assumed its form. 

Stage-properties of the most obvious description 
only, suidi as thrones and chariots, w(*re used ; 
ana there W’as no seimery in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Its lack was supplied by lyriiis de¬ 
scribing the imaginary surroundings, supplemented 
by mimetic action, and by an elaborate system of 
gesture to which a conventional significance well 
understood by the audience was attached, some¬ 
what in the style of the modern ballet. 

3 . The most important plays.— 

The earliest Bpecimen of the Kanskrit drama was formerly 
BiipiHJHed to be the MTchchhaka\ikd, which was referred to the 
4th cent. ; but, since the appearance of Sylvain Lcivi’a Le 
Thedtre indien, it is now generally believed to belong to a 
later period (sec below, iii. ‘ Hudraka ’). The earlicHt complete 
plays which have been published would seem to be those of 
kaiidaHa, who probably lived in the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Chandragupta n. Vikramaditja (a.d. 401-415). But, in the 
prologue to what is usually regarded as KalidAsa’s earliest 
drama, the Mdlamkajuimitra, he records the names of some 
‘far-famed’ predccesBors—Bhasa, Ramilla, Saumilla, and Kavi- 
putra. Until recently only fragments of plays by these 
dramatists were known ; but^ in May 1910, Pandit T. Ga^iapati 
Sastri discovered, in an old librarw in Travancore, MSS of ten 
dramas of Bhasa, including the Svapna-vdsavadattn, of which 
Bhasa was previously know n to be the author, and the Daridra- 
chdrtidatta, from which the plot of the Mxchehhakatfka was 
borrowed. Editions of these plays may be expected to appear 
shortly in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (see Sylvain L 6 vi, 
JA xvi. [1910] 38H). 

Fragments of Indian (Buddhist) dramas of a much earlier 
date have been discovered in Central Asia. These belong to 
the early Humana period, when Central Asia formed part of the 
Indian Empire; and one of them is actually the work of 
A^vagho^a, the court poet of Karii^ika. The chronology of the 
Ku^na period is at present in an unsettled state ; and the age 
of these fragments will he variously estimated according to the 
different views which scholars hold as to the epoch of Kanipka 

• For the period to which these foreign Invaders belong 
nee § 10 . 
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That is to say, while some will suppose the;n to helofiif to th 
Ist cent, n.c., others will tissiyn them to the 1st or to tlie earl 
part of the '2ncl cent. a.d. These dramas are of the con 
veritional form (see § a), and do not di/fer essentially in Ian 
or style from the well-known examples of the classica 
period. Their evidence is extremely im{)ortant, as showing 
that the strncture of the drama was already settled at a pcrioi 
whii’h may be from three to four and a half centuries anlerioi 
to Kalidasa (see § xo (4)). See A'onn///cA J'rnussische Turfan 
Expe(litiot}<ni: Kleiixerf Sanskrit-Ti'xte, Ileft 1, ' Hruchstneke 
buddhistisi'hcr Dramen horansjfcxehen von Heinrich lenders, 
Berlin, Ibll ; Das Sdripntra prukaraiya, ein Drama des Asva- 
ghnsa, by lleinrich lenders, Berlin, 1911 {Sit:Hntjsber. der 
Konlg. Prrvss. Akad. d^r \yissensiihaften, BhiL-ilist. Classe, 
p. 3S8). 

Tlie numl)or of extant plays recorded in Schuyler’s 
BihliograiiJiij of the Sanskrit Drama exceeds five 
hundred, but a great number of these are late and 
purely imitative nroductions of little interest or 
literary value. The following list contains the 
titles, with short descriptions, of the most im¬ 
portant : 

i. KAlioXha.-—(1 ) MdlarikaanDnitra: the story of Kinjj 
Ag’nimitra and tile PrincesM MalavikA (repeatctlly translatccl, 
e.g. Tawnoy'-J, Calcutta, 1K91). The play is hisloriital in the 
sense that some of the characters are known to history. 
Ajjfnimitra was the second member of the Suhga dynasty, 
wliich succeeded the Mauryaa in the kiny^dom of VidiAa (K. 
Malwa), 0 . 17S B.c. Incidents referred to in the play, such as the 
war with Vidarbha and the defeat of the Vavanas, are also 
perhaps historicjil. (2) ^aknntaLd (the moat popular of Skr. 
plays; first tr. Jones, Cakmtta, 1789): the story of King 
busyinta and the nymph Sakuntala, taken from bk. i. of the 
Mahahhitrata. (3) VihramorvaiH (repeatedly translated, e.g. 
by Wilson): the story of Kin^ Pururavoa and the Nymph 
Urvaiii, which goes back to Vedic times. A dialogue betweer 
these two persmiagea is found in the Rigveda (x. 90). 

ii. Harisa (reigned a.d, fi06— c. 648).—(1 and 2) Hatndcali 
(Kng. tr. by Wilson) and Priyadariikd (tr. Strehly, Paris, 1888; 
Kng. tr. in preiiaration by A. V. VV. Jackson), named after tlieir 
heroines. The plots are taken from the cycle of stories about 
the adventures of King Udayana of Valsa. (3) Xdgdnanda: 
founded on the Buddhist story of the Bodhisattva Jimuta- 
vihana (Rug. tr. by Boyd, London, 1872). In the opening 
benediction Buddha is invoked.! 

iii. Svdkaka.—M cchchhakatikd, ‘The Clay Cart’: a comedy 
of middle-class con tetnporary life. The plot gathers around the 
love of the rich courtesan Vasantasona for the poor but well- 
horn Charudatta (Eng. tr. by Wilson, and especially Ryder, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1996). This, the most human and amusing 
of Sanskrit plays, is now known to be an adaptation of Bhasa’s 
Daridra-chdrudatta, ‘ Poor Chiirudatta.' 

iv. Bhavabhcti (flourished at the (;ourt of Yasiovarman of 
Kananj, c. a.d. 090).—fl and 2) MahdmracJiariia (tr. Pickford, 
Ijondon, 1871) and uttarardmacharita (several translations, 
e.g. by Wilson); founded on the story of Rama. (3) Mdlati- 
mddhava : a comedy of contemporary life named after the two 
chief characters Malatiand Mi\di)ava (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 

V. Bhatta Nabayaija (before the second half of the 9th cent.). 
— Ve^isaiiifuira (Eng. tr. by Tagore, Calcutta, 1880): the plot 
is taken from the Mahdbhdrata. 

vi. Vis^akhadatta or Vi^akhadkva (about the same date as 
the lastX— Mvdrdrdk^asa : a political drama with no prin<Mj)ai 
female characters and no love interest (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 
The plot is historical. It turns on the fall of the Nandas and 
the coming to power (o. 315 b.c.) of Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty, the iavSpoKorroi of Alexander the 
Great’s historians. 

vii. RIjabekhara (l^ved at the court of Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj, e. a.d. 900).—(1) Viddhaialabhafljikd, ‘The Pierced 
Statue’ (Eng. tr. by Gray, JAGS xxvii. flOOOJ 1-71); (‘2) 
Kanmrainahjari, ‘The Camphor Cluster' (eu. and tr. Konow 
ind Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1901); (3 and 4^ Bala- 
rdindyatyi and Bdla-bhdrata. The first of these is, in some 
respects, an imitation of the Ratiidvali ; the second is note- 
vorthy as being the only extant example of a play written 
altogether in Prakrit; the third and fourth are founded respec¬ 
tively on the stories of the Bdmdyai^a and the Mahdbhdrata. 

viii. Kijbnamiska (11th r.ent.).—Prabodhachandrodaya^ ‘The 
Rising of the .Moon of Wis(lf)m ’: an allegorical play in which 
the characters are abstract ideas, virtues, or viecs.^ Its object 

1 Althougli these three plays bear the name of King Ilarya- 
vardiiana Siladitya of Thanesar, and each contains a verse 
assert itig t>\e royal aiithorship, it is probable that they were the 
work (if a court )ioet, perhaps Barm, to whom also a play 
entiLle(i Pann^i jtaritntya, ‘ Parvati's Wedding’ (tr. Glaser, 
Trieste programme, 1886), is attriiriited (on Lljis W'hole pro- 
lilein, stc 1,1 tiiighausen, tiar^a Vardhana, empereur et puite, 
r ins, ] 9i'(;). 

- King Sudiaka, to whom this comedy is attributed, is the 
central figure of a group of legends, from which no exact 
ini’ormatiou as to his date or locality can be obtained. As in 
other similar cases, it is probable that the actual author wms 
some court |» 0 (?t. 'I'he Mfchchhakafikd may perhaps belong to 
the 6th or 7th centur}'. 

^ Alb goric.il characters are also found in one of the Buddhist 
plays Ilf '' I ich fragments have been discovered in Central Asia, i 
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is to glorify the Vedanta philosophy and to inculcate the worship 
of Vksr;u (Errg. tr. by Taylor a, Bombay, 1893). 

For dramas inscribed on stone, see Kielhorn, Bruchstucke 
ind. Schauspiele in Inschriften zu AJmere’ {GON, 1901); and 
Hultzflch, Epigr. Ind. viii. (1905-6] 96. 

4 . Works on the theatre.—Of the Sanskrit 
treatises w’hicli deal with dramatic compo.sitioii 
and theatrical representation the following are the 
most important:— 

The Natya-.sMra is an encyclop.nedia dealing 
witli the theatre and all the arts associated there¬ 
with. It is regarded as the highest authority, 
and is supposed to be of Divine authorship. It is 
.sai<l to have been revealed as a fifth Veda by the 
god Dialuna to the sage Bharata, who is often 
mentioned in the plays as the stage-manager of 
the gods. It is at least as old as the earliest 
extant dramas, and may be much older. The list 
of foreign invaders 01 India mentioned in it— 
Sakas, V^'lvaIlas, Pah lavas, Bjihlikas—seems to 
indicate the same period as the dramas themselves 
see Sylvain Levi, op. cit., Appendix, j). B). 

The Da.sa-Uupa (ed. and tr. Haas, New York, 
1911) of Dhanamjaya, who lived in the reign of 
Mnhjaor Vakpatiiaja, king of Malwa (last quarter 
of the 10th cent.), deals only with the dramatic 
art, which it analyzes under four headings: (1) 
the plot, (2) the hero and the other characters, (3) 
the prologue and the various species of dramatic 
composition, (4) the poetry and the sentiments 
be expres.s.sed. 

The Sahityadaiyana (ed. and tr. Ballantyne and 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1875) of Visvanatha, of uncertain 
date, treats not only of the drama but also of the 
whole art of poetry. 

'riiese works show a subtle power of analysis 
which is characteristically Indian ; hut the ana- 
'ysis is rather of the form than of the spirit, and 
,3 as alien as nossible from what has, since the 
lays of Ari.stotlo, been regarded as dramatic criti- 
isrn in the West, 'rhus, the princijtlcs in accord¬ 
ance with which dramas are clas.sitied are fountied 
DU what we should consider accidents rather than 
essentials; for example, the rank of the hero, the 
lumber of the acts, the kind of language (whether 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit, or alto¬ 
gether in Prakrit, etc.). According to such priii- 
iples, all drauuis are divided into two main classes 
—a higher (ritpa/ca), of which there are 10 varie- 
lies ; and a lower {upanipaka)^ of which there are 
.8 varieties. Of the rOpakay the first variety is 
ihe ndtakay which must consist of not few^er than 
5 and not more than lU acts, and in which the 
lero must he a god or a prince, e.g. Sakuntala. 
The next variety is t\\Q prakat'ana, a love-story 
f real life, in wliieh hero and heroine must he of 
;ood family, e.g. Mpehchhakatikd. Of the uparu- 
taka the chief variety is the ndtikay which has the 
■tame type of hero as tlie ndtakay hut is confined 
,0 4 acts, e.g. Itatndvali. Another variety, the 
'ourth in the enumeration, is the sattakay which 
according to the Sdhityadarpana) is like the 
lutika, except that it is written entirely in Pra¬ 
krit, e.g. Karpuranuityari. 

.In addition to tlie rupakas and u^arupakas just noted, the 
oUowing types described by the Indian dramaturgists are also 
rccessible, though tlio maiority of them are still untranslated. 

1. ROrAKAS. — (i.) The Bhd^, or monologue, descriptive of 
.he passing throng or of a rascal’s exploits (e.g. Vasantatilaka 
if Vara<lacharya, ed. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1872 ; p:ng, tr. in 
ourse of preparation by L. IL (iray), (ii.) Prahasana, or farce 
e.g. Jyotiri^vara’s JJhurtasayndgarna, tr. Marazzi, Teatro scelto 
^ndianoy Milan, 1871-74, ii. 1.S9-231). (iii.) Dima, or presenta- 
ion of terrible events, the effect of the combats, eU;., often being 
nhanced by sorcery, eclijises, and the like {e.g. Rima’s Mail- 

mathonmaikana, ed. R. Kchmidt, ZDMG Ixiii. [1909] 409-437, 
129-654). (iv.) Vydyoga, or military siiectacle, from which the 
lentimcnt of lov^ is excluded {e.g. Kanchanacharya’s Dhanarp- 
ayavijaya, ed. Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1895). 

2. IJi'arCpakas.—( i.) The Tro\aka, merely a variety of the 

dfaka {e.g. the Vikramorva^ fS 3 , 1.]). (jj.) Srigadita, ta 

Inch the name of the goddess Sri (‘ Fortune') is fr^xiuently 
lentioned, or the divinity is imitated by the heroine {e.g. Ma- 
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rlhava Bha^Va’s Subhadrdhara^a, ed. Durgaprasada and Parah ^ 
Bombay, 1888). (iii.) Bhdi^ikd, a comic piece in one act (e q 
Rupa Uosvami’s Danakelikaumudi, ed. Jiva Goavaini Mur- 
shidabad, 1881). ’ 

To these should be added, though untnentioned by the native 
dramaturgists, the very interesting ('h(iydii(i{aka, or ‘ shadow 
play {e.ij. Snhhata’s Dutafijada, tr. Gray, JAOS xxxi. [19111 • 
see below, [i 6).— 1 >. H. Gray.] ’ 

In the same sjiirit the theorists delight in arrang. 
ing into divisions and sub-divisions—according to 
rank, character, and circumstances—all the e.on- 
ceivable types of hero and heroine, and all the pos¬ 
sible varieties of plot. Artihcial and meticulous 
as is the theory of drama tiuis presented, it is 
substantially observed in all the plays extant, and 
it acquires a more binding power as time goes 
on, .so that tlie later productions are no longer 
works of art, but exercises written to illustrate 
rules. 

Prakrit nomenclature a sign of popular origin. 

— Ihe whole nomenclature of uie drama, however, 
a.s employed and expounded by the theorists, sup¬ 
plies indisputable evidence of its popular origin. 
The terms denoting acting and actors, the dillerent 
kinds of pjlays, theatrical aj)pliances, etc., are pre¬ 
dominatingly Prakrit and not Sanskrit, as they 
must have been if the drama had been literary 
from the first. The very root na(, ‘ to act,’ is 
the Prakrit eouivalent of the Sanskrit nf'ty ‘to 
fiance,’ in the Indian sense, that is, ‘to express by 
mimetic action.’ It occurs in I’anini’s grammar 
(IV. iii. 110, 129; 4th cent. B.C.), and botli I’anini 
himself and, still more explicitly, his commentator 
Patanjali (2nd cent. n.C.) show that, at their re¬ 
spective dates, the educated classes spoke Sanskrit, 
wliile tlie common peoi)le still continued to use 
their native dialects. The <lvania, then, had its 
origin among the common people; and, at the 
later ]M‘riod when it assumed a literary form, its 
nomcuclutnre was so firmly establi.shed as not to 
sull'er change through the influence of its new sur¬ 
roundings. 

6 . Influence of the puppet-play.—Further evi¬ 

dence of a ])opular origin lias been seen in the 
titles sutradhdnt and sthapaka applied to the 
manager and to his principal assistant. The word 
sHtradhiira means literally ‘the liolder of the 
strings,’ and sthapaka ‘tlie placer.’ These terms 
are supiiosed to have been borrowed from the 
puppet-play, which was undoubtedly a very 
ancient form of dramatic representation in India, 
and is alluded to by Nilakantha in his com¬ 
mentary on Mahdbhdrata, Xll. ccxcv. 5 {Shankar 
Pandit, in notes to p. 4, Bombay 

Sanskrit Series, 1879; Piscliel, Home of the 
l^uppet-play^ and ‘ lias altind. Schattenspiel,’ 
SBAW xxlii. [PJOti] 482-502; Gray, introduction 
to his tr. of tlie Diitakgada, in JAOS xxxii. [1912]). 

The sthapaka, who is well-known from the text-books, has 
almost vanished from the stage. Ue probably, however, ap- 
ijears in the KarpuramaiXjari, although the MSS are not in 
agreement on this point (see Koriow and Laniuan, Karpura- 
iiMiijari, p. 196, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. iv. [1901]). 

7 . Popular plays The classical drama 

is, therefore, a popular product which has received 
a literary development. This development took 
place, as is, indeed, true of cla.ssical San.skrit 
literature generally, under royal patronage. Ihe 
iilays, as we learn from the prologues, were most 
ireqiiently performed at palaces on the occa.sion of 
the Spring Festival; the characters reoresented 
are most commonly kings and queens and ihe per- 
sorui-cl of the court; the dramatists are usually 
court poets ; and the authorship of a number of 
plays is attributed to the kings tlieniselve.s. 

The popular drama, however, did not cea.se 
lixist because it assumed a more polished form 
ct courts. While the works of a Kalidasa or « 
Idiavabhuti were being performed before a courtly 
'iiidience in the ball ol the palace, tlie [.opuh- 
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plays were appealing to humbler folk in the open 
air. They still survive in India under the name 
oi ydtrds, a name which declares their religious 
origin ; for ydtrd means a festival in honour of 
some deity. The plots, too, of these nopular plays 
are still religious in character. They are still 
taken from the legends of the gods and heroes of 
the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana. The striking 
similarity between the ydtrds and the ‘ mysteries ’ 
of mediawal Europe has been pointed out by 
Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya {The YdtrdSy or the 
Popular Dramas of Bmgaf London, 1882, p. 3 ; 
Ind. Essays, Ziirich, 1883, p. 3), and there can be 
no doubt that the theatre in India, as in Europe, 
had its origin in religion. 

8 . References to drama in early literature.—The 
earliest certain mention of a dramatic literature 
appears to occur in I’anini's grammar (c. 350 B.C.), 
IV. iii. 110-111, wlicre lie gives rules for the forma¬ 
tion of the names denoting the followers of two 
text-hooks on the di.uiia—tliose of Silalin and 
Krsjlsvin. These tn'alises are lost; it is probable 
that tliey and all .other works of the same nature 
were sujverseded by the Ndtaja-klstra (see § 4 ). 
’anim’s commentator, Patanjali {c. HOn.C.), often 
eicrs in his Mahdbhdsya to actors, and mentions 
.wo plays by name— Ka/nsavadha, * the Slaying of 
Kanisa, and Balibandhana, ‘ the Binding of Bali ’ 
—with tlie additional information tliat in the former 
;he adherents of Kanisa and Vasudeva respectively 
eddened and blackened their faces (Weoer, Did. 
Studien, xiii. 487; cf. also Keith, ZDMG Ixiv. 
_1910J 534-536). As both of the earliest recorded 
plays celebrated the exploits of the god Vi^nu, it 
has been suggested that the drama may have taken 
its origin from religious performances in his honour. 
There are also other indications that this view may 
possibly be correct (see § 2 ( 6 )). 

9 . Dramatic character of some early literature. 
—The earliest literature of India, extending hack 
to a period c. 1200 or 1500 n.C., includes certain 
compositions whicli are to some extent dramatic in 
character, and which may well have supjilied the 
^;erm of a regular drama. In the Bigveda tliere 
are lifteen hymns written in the form of dialogues, 
which, if reeitcil with appropriate action and with 
the parts assigned to separate actors, would make 
diminutive plays.^ 

The ancient epic poems, the Mahdbhdrata and 
Rdmdyana, contain many scenes which might well 
be acted. The step from the epic to the drama, if 
such a development had taken place in India, would 
have been a snort one, since the change of sjieaker 
in the ejiic is denoted by a short prose statement, 
which is little more than a stage direction—‘ A. 
.spake ’—and not by a line of verse incorporated in 
tlie poem, as in Homer. 

The Brahmaiia literature, dating from c. 80GB.C., 
also contains accounts of performances of a dra¬ 
matic character wliich took place in connexion with 
certain religious ceremonies : 

‘On solemn occasions, such as that of the sacrifice of a horse, 
it was the custom in Vedic times to re<;ite old histories and 
sOMj^s ; and Nic performers, the priests of tiie Ui^;-veda and the 
Yajur-vcila spoke turn and turn about ’ (Hillehrandt, Ritual- 
Lilteratur [GJAP iii._‘.ij, StrasblMjrj;, 1897, p. i.''jU). On the day 
of a M.ahavrala an Arya and Siidra aj)pcared, who disputed 
about a skin (Jlillebraiidt, Jtoinan. Fvrsch. v. 1189UJ 327); and 
at the ceremony of the purchiiHC of soma a injyer and seller 
were introduced, who iieJd an afiimate<l conversation about the 
price. The buyer made lus olTer, tlie seller rai-sed his price. If 
the soma-dcaler proved refractory, the purciiaser w.as bound to 
tear the soma from him, and also to take away the t(old ami the 
cow which he had ^dven tor tlie soma. If the dealer resisted, 
the buyer had to iieat him with a leather strap or wiiii billets 


1 P'or these 'minvada' liymns, see Oldenberg, ZDMG xxxvii. 
(1883) .^4, and xxxix. (188.‘0 n2 ; Sylvaiii Uvi, op. cit. .‘Inl ; voo 
Sciiroder, Mysteriuin u. Minius iin Hig-oeda, Leip/.i^, 1908, 
n. 1; Winternitz, WZKM xxiii. (1909) lo2 ; llertel, ‘ I rsin ung 
des ind. Dramas und K[)08,’16. wiii. (1901)rj!)-83.137-108; Keith, 
in J/G-l-S’, 1911. p. 97 < 
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of wood (Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, 
i. 76; Pischel, Home of the !•tippet-play, p. 

10 . Origin of the drama.—The foregoing para 
graphs contain a .suniinaiy of sucii evidence aa 
bears on the question of the origin of the drama. 
From a consideration of the evidence thus sum¬ 
marized, the following four points would seem to 
be established : 

( 1 ) The drama was of popular, not of learned, 
origin (see § 5 ). It is, therefore, diflicult to suppose 
any connexion between it and the samvdda hymns 
of the Rigveda (see § 9 ). 

( 2 ) 'riie drama is of lyric, not of epic, origin. 
The actual plays are essentially lyrical. Tlieir 
frame-work consists of a number of little poems 
about the beauties of Nature, or personal feelings, 
somewhat after the manner of Heine’s Licder. The 
prose dialogue which connects these is of minor 
importance, and originally was probably left to 
improvisation (see § 2 (5)). It is probable, then, 
that the drama arose from songs associated with 
gestures, i.e. ‘dancing,’ in the Indian sense. Its 
form could not be explained if it were supposed to 
be of epic origin (see § 9 ).^ 

(3) Its origin was religious. This is inferred from 
the existence of the ndncil (see § 2 ( 1 )), from the 
analogy of the ycttrds (§ 7 ), and from the titles of 
the earliest recorded plays (§ 8). The fact that 
dramas were regularly performed at the Festival 
of Spring ivouhi seem to indicate that the rites 
from which tliey derived their origin may have 
been originally associated with some primitive 
form of Nature-worship, like those which are 
found incorporated in Brahman ritual (§ 9 ). It is 
quite possible that, in certain parts of India, the 
worship of Visnu-Kr§na, with which the drama 
would appear to be especially connected (§§ 2 ( 6 ), 
8 ), may Iiave been at a later date superimposed on 
some popular festival of the kind. 

(4) A drama of some kind certainly existed as early 
as 350 B.C. (see § 8 ), and, at some period between 
this date and the date of the fragments found in 
Central Asia (see § 3 ), the form of the classical 
drama was stereotyped. The peoples of foreign 
nationality wlio have left their traces in the 
drama, and wlio are imuitioned in tlie dramatic 
text-books, are those who occur in the other 
literature—epics, grammatical works, law-books, 
etc.—and in the inscriptions which fall witliin this 
period (Ka])son, B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ 
etc., London, 1008, p. xcviii). 

II. The question of Greek influence. — The view, 
formerly widely accepted, and most fully expounded 
by Windisch (‘ Der griech. Einlluss im ind. Drama’ 
lyerh. d. 5 Internat. Or.-Cona., Berlin, 1882, li. 

ii. 3]), that the Indian drama had been influenced 
by the Newer Attic Comedy of Menander and 
Bhilemon (340-260 B.C.), probablj’^ finds few sup¬ 
porters at the present day. Tlie arguments of 
Windisch are carefully considered one by one by 
Sylvain L 6 vi (op. who finds none of them con¬ 
vincing; and, as has been pointed out (§§ 2 , 10 ), 
there are so many fundamental differences between 
the Indian and the Greek drama that, prinia facic^ 
they have all the appearance of being independent 
developments. 

Litbraturk.— The standard work on the Sanskrit drama is 
Sylvain L^vi, Le TMdtre indten, I’aris, 1890 * the best collec¬ 
tion of Eriisdisii translations is still that of H. H. Wilson, Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus = vols. xi. and xii. of 
Works of //. //. Ix>ndon, 1871 ; the best Bibliography 

o^the Sanskrit Drama is that of Montg’oraery Schuyler, vol. 

iii. of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, New’ York, 


» To the reference viven by Pischel add von Schroder, Mys- 
Uriwn u. Ifirntis, and Keith, Sahkhayana Ardiiyaka, London, 
1908, Aj)per)dix on the Maha\ rata, p. 73. 

2 An extremely polished form of the priniitivc yatrd probably 
exists in Jayadeva’s Uitaaorinda (PJth cent.), made accessible 
in Sir Edwin Arnold's Indian Song of Songs (London, 187ri). 


1906 A survey of Indian dranmturgic lit-eTature, with refer- 
e^es to parallei passages, is ,dven by G. C O Haas, m his ed. 
andtr. of tJie Dasa-lUipa in the York, 1911). 

Reference may also be made to A V. Williams Jackson. 
‘Certain Dramatic Elements in Sanskrit 1 lays, with I’am eIs 
in the En^rlish Drama,'in AdVh xix. (1898) lMI- 254. and‘WiiJ- 
dren on the Stag:e in the Ancient Hindu Drama, 111 
V, ( 18 .'> 7 ) o00-.^>l(5; and to L. H. Gray, ' The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,' in WZKM xviii. (1004) 48-54. 

F. J. ivAPSON. 


DRAMA (Japanese).—I. Origin.—The Japan¬ 
ese themselves no not hesitate to carry back the 
drama to mythological times. 

The Kojiki tells us how the ifreat sun-goddess Amaterasu-o 
..likami-no-inikoto, angry with her mischievous and turbulent 
brother Susa no wo, god of winds and storms, hid herself in a cave 
and refused to come forth. The gods, distressed by the eclipse 
of light which ensued, sought to lure her from the cavern, and 
at last succeeded in doing so by means of a simple play. A 
young and beautiful deity, Ainatsu-uzume-no-mikoto, clad in 
moss from the mountain of Kayou, garlanded with flowers from 
the spindle-tree, and bearing in her hand a bunch of bamboo- 
fronds, was set to dance a hieratic dance at tlie entrance to the 
cavern. The dance (it is still exhibited at Ise and Sara, and 
in IzumoJ was found vastly amusing by the crowd of gods 
assembled at the cave to witness the success or failure of the 
experiment, and a roar of delighted laughter w'erit up from 
them. The sulking sun-goddess was filled with woman like 
curiosity, peeped out from her hiding-place, and was finally 
pre.snaded to return to her proper sphere. Thus the Ama-no- 
hvado-no-kagura, or ‘ play before tiie celestial gate,’ came to be 
looked uv>on as the germ from wliich has sprung the classical 
drama of old Japan. 

The value of the above legend depends on the 
dew taken as to the historic value of the Kojikiy 
L compilation of the 8 th cent. A.D., to which few 
orei^ners would assign the same high position 
hat IS accorded to it by the Japanese. Under the 
rear a.d. 671 , however, the Nihongi speaks of a 
(iTnai, or ‘ rice-field-dance,’ connectecl with the 
ngathering of the harvest; and this, by the be¬ 
ginning of the 11 th cent., had developed into a 
nore or less formal pantomime under a Chinese 
ame denqakuy which signifies the same thing as 
'.anuti. The iamaiy however, seems to have been 
a purely Shintoistic dance, connected with the 
indigenous Nature - worshij) : the dengaku was 
more or less Irnddliicized, and was oeiionned by 
iKUi with shaven crowns who were called denaaku- 
)6shi, or teachers of the law connected with the 
ice - field - dance, and who belonged (doubtless 
rregularly) to the Buddhist clergy. We have 
icre a point of contact with the history of Bud¬ 
dhist developments in Jaiian. During the 9th and 
loth cents., when the miseries of the country were 
very great, and when little, if anything, was done 
“■or the amelioration of the people by the selfishly 
ultured monks whose chief seats were in Nara, 


Kyoto, Hieizan, ami a few otlier seats of mon¬ 
astic piety, travelling priests htjlonging to no par- 
icular sect of Buddhism itinerated throughout 
-he (V)untry, gathering the peojile round them by 
-imple dances and religious jierformances, and 
.caching the elements of popular religion. These 
nen were known as odori-nembutsu, ‘ dancing 
'eciters of prayers.' They were also dengaku- 
'toshi. The most famous of these men was Kuya 
jjhonin {9th cent.), a prince of the Imperial blood, 
ivho travelled all through the country with his 
mystery plays and dances. It is in these itinerat- 
ng preachers that we find the true successors of 
-hat faith in Amitahha alone, which, developed in 
-he 7 th cent, by the Chinese patriarch Zemio, and 
encouraged by Shotoku Taishi, disappeared for a 
while under the ritualistic burdens of the Hj\stems 
n vogue at Nara and Kyoto, to reappear in the 
limpler J5do systems of Honen and Shinran. 

But the ‘ rice-field-dnnces ’ developed in another 
direction. By the side of the solemn and sedate 
dengakuy with its religious tone, there arose the 
Ktngakxiy or ‘ Chinese dance,’ full of humour and 
lomedy, and hence changed in popular parlance 
-o mrxtgakuy or ‘ monkey-dance,’ wnich presently 
became the most popular of all the forms of 
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dances, Mid eventually developed into the *n6* ^huivi {or Asuras) as a jniinslinieiit for tin; bkHMl- 
par excellence. connected with their lives. (3) Yurci 7io 

The word no presenU certain difficultie*. Used as a ver\) it and scirei no, dravnas connevled with a\)\)aiitious, 

class refemnc to tlie 

po\\er, lauviiiy, capacity, ‘talent.’ It is much used in • i ^ 

liuddhibt philohcnhy, tlumnh Uus fiuit does not throw much wavnorn OT women ; the latter, to the 

light on iu emp\o\ment aa a designation lor lyrical dramas, nianifestations of the spirits of animals, plants, 

flowers, etc. In these plays (hence called jo or 
w denote ‘ rcUoua“Ma«i°es!-da’S We™h«e principal actor, or shi-te, ia always 

‘ liturgies’; mai-waza, ‘ dances ’; oko-waza, ‘ comic spectacles’; ^ woman, the name katmra m07io being also given 


and tujiwara Akihara (lUJO-iOGS) even speaks of sitnnfakxt-no- 
iiaza. There is much to be said for this theory, but it still 
leaves untouched the problem as to how the pronunciation 
u (izu came to he changed to fi/5. Can it he that there lurks in 
n6 some echo of the Indian word ndfa(‘ nautch ’)? The no came 
into vogue in Japan at a time when Japan had close intercourse 
with China, when China was greatly influenced by India; and 
there is much in the nautch that reminds one of the no 
Motoori’s theory, that n6==u;aza, is strengthened by the fact 
that the principal actor in a nd drama is called ihi-te (lit. 
rroirfnjt). 


to them from the katsitra heiid-dress worn by the 
female character. Many of the plays elassilicA as 
katni no or genzai tw may be put down as on«rt- 
7iiono as 'well. (4) Genzai no. Whilst all the 
dramas hitherto considered have dealt willi pro¬ 
blems of another world, the gods great and small, 
the spirits and souls of the righteous and un¬ 
righteous, the fourth class deals with problems, 
not of the present time, but of the present world. 

2 . The * no.’—Apart from the philological difh- It represents the human side of the lyrical drama, 
cully involved in the name, the no is a lyric drama scenes more or less historical, illustrations of 
composed mainly of two factors—singing and pos- manners and customs, etc. 
turing. Of tln^sc, posturing is the more ancient. 

^V e have seen that the Japanese assign the origin 
of the no, as of the temple-dance itself, to that 
original kagnra dance wddeh w as performed at the 
cave of the siin-goddess, and which is still per¬ 
petuated in the kagura dances at shrines and 
temples. The tainai was also mainly a dance, 
probably not unlike the country dances 'vvliich still 
survive in remote country districts, wherever the 
police can l)e persuaded to shut their eyes, in con¬ 
nexion with the Feast of 0-hon. Tliese dances 


A Rcc.otul clasHification, <luting apparently from theTokugawa 
pcrio<l (KKi.'l-lHGS), giv< j a fivefold division—,y»n, dan, jo, kyo, ki, 
‘god, man, woman, folly, demon’—the fourth practically oorre- 
'lK)nding to the ijenzai no of the classifloAtion Just given. 

3 . The ‘ kyugen.’— 'riiewi iters of the wo dramas 
i^ere all either Buddhist monks or persons iinpreg- 
ated with the spirit of Buddhism. The present 
orld is to Buddhism nothing but ‘ folly,’ find it 
!S easy to see how the pla^^s of the genzai no came 
:o be classed as kyb^ ‘ utlly.’ But the present 
orld has a constant tendency to assert itsmf even 
n the most monastic of minds, and not only do 


are almost invariably accompanied by some rude we find the kyby or ge7izni inonoy occupying their 


instrumental music, and it is almost inevitable 
that singing should ensue when the bodies of a 
company of men and women are set in harmonious 
motion by the sound of some simple instrument. 
The country dances of all peoples are accompanied 
with song. The dialogues connecting the various 
songs and dances came in later, but so subsidiary 
is the jihice assigned to w'hat in luirope would he 
considered the most important portion of the 
drama, that they are frequently omitted alto¬ 
gether from the 7U((ibon^ or printed copies of tlie 
710 dramas. The jilace where the dialogue should 


wn position among the legitimate dramas of the 
wd, but we tind evolving out of them a new species 
if theatrical composition, the kyogeUy or satirical 
arce, wdiich came to form a pendant to the lyrical 
drama, just as a satiric drama was appended to 
the conclusion of a Greek trilogy. 

No and kybgen are acted on the same stage, hut 
lever by the same actors. In the no the actors 
wear masks, in tlie kyOgen they wear none ; the 
lances are the same, but the manner of execu¬ 
tion is dillcrent. In the rid everything is solemn, 
stately, impressive ; in the kybgen there is a sound 


come m is indicated by the simple ad<lition at the of laughter, mixed witli an undertone of sadness, 
end of the song of the words shika-jika, ‘and so In the r/d we have the Buddhist clergy preacliing 
forth,’ or serifu ari, ‘there are words spoken’ their highest iloctrines of life, and setting up an 
(Peri, 0 / 7 . cit. ‘J03). ideal which shall inlluence society ; in the kybgm 

When the no ajipcared in its perfected condition there is the sense of the ridiculous and the sense 
during the Naint)oku(dio and Muromachi periods of sadness wliich both alike come from the cori- 
(1332-1603), it had a libretto, or book of words, many sciousness of failure to attain to an ideal. If the 


of which have come down to us. Over a thousand 
no dramas are known to have existed : they were 
divided into two classes—i/cAi, the inner circle, 
the plays most commonly represented ; and solo, 
the outer ring of less familiar, because less popu¬ 
lar, plays. Common parlance speaks of naigwai 
{=:7ichi soto) ni-hynk7i ban, ‘the 260 pieces inner 
and outer,’ but the number extant is a little in 


710 gives us the high ideals of life as drcameil of by 
the recluse priesthood of tlie i>eiiod, the kybgen 
gives us a true jiieture of the ciegenerate national 
life of the Ashikaga (or Muromachi) age. It would 
be possible to re construct a picture of the social 
conditions of the age from tlie texts of the extant 
kybge 7 i. Following the analysis given by Florenz, 
we should see, in the sketches made by these 


excess of that. There are about 250 which are anonymous satiimts, a noluhty .ui.t clcr^'y e«em.- 
now actually current (for their names see P 6 ri). natc and worldly and mcntini; the .iisdain of the 
A new no play occasionally finds its way to the %htin- classes whose hand was upi-ermost in the 
staae even now, but rarely with great succe.ss. attairs of tl.e .hstracted empire, a low state of 

fhe are clas.sified according to their subjects, smual morality, much poverty and <l.strc.,.M, no 
as follows: (1) Kami no, or shinji no, dramas efficient systeni of police, and, above all, a gcnei.al 
which conconi the gods or things divine, callousness and indilh-rence to snllcring which 

mythological pieces or pieces refating to th. acquiesced in the ridiculing of the blind, the 
"eSs wnneeded with some particular god or maiiued, and the sullemig. Read m conimxion 
Se TheL pieces are also tenm-d ,aaki no. with works like the fsurezure gum and the 
though tlirr^ason for this term is not quite clear, voluminous corrc.si.oiidence of men like Niohiren, 
<21 ildwnnror Mranias of good wishes,’wri^^ Kennj;o, and others, now being gradually mai c 

‘ ^ ’ of celebrating heroes, famous men, accessible ^ Westei^ 

Some dramas < 


for the purpose of ‘““g areVnvaluahle for all students of Jaiianes'e life and 

1 • unniAfv iliirinL^ the Middle Atres. 


emperors, etc. some aramar; the Middle Al^cs 

ThU®da8sTn"^^udeTneaX'a^^^^^^^ '*• ‘ }"»buki.’-The no and kyogen were 

Ihis Class inciuaes neaiiy warriors nev%r iTopular performances. Ihey were com- 

Xm”Buddh“sm‘'relTgaferto the^^^^^ of the posed /or the ami.scme.it of certain privileged 
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classes in the capital and elsewliore; they wer( 
patronized by 81jo;j^uns and courtiers ; anti, wlier 
the kyoqen had lost their stin*' by reason of th 
pax Tohuqaivica introduced by lyeyasu (160H-3*J; 
almost every daimyo of any importance or wealt 
kept his own troupe of actors at his little court, 
Hut for the common [)conle, the merchant, th' 
farmer, and the artisan, the lyrical dramas wer 
never intended. 

About the year 15C9 tliere ap[)eared in Kyoto 
woman riameil Izumo no O Is. uni, whose f.jeniu: 
produced a remarkable revolution in the dramath 
svorld of her country. O Kuni was the daughte; 
of an Izurno blacksmith, and, being a girl oi 
prei)osscs 8 ing appearance, was early engaged as 
a juiko, or ^n^am-dancer, at a temple in the 
village of Kitsuki. The temple was destroyed 
by lire, and O Kuni started on a quest for money 
to rebuild it. It is probable that she went linst tc 
Sado, where gold had recently been discovered, 
and where money was readily spent. Soon after 
wards, in 1569, she made her ai)pearance at Kyoto 
where she set up a booth (or sfiibai) in the dry bee 
of the Kamogawa, and began giving performances 
whicli speedily became very popular. She was 
<lrossed in the black robe of a priest of the 
Shinshu sect of Ihiddhists, and her dancing was 
of the style known as y<iya-odori^ or neinbutsu- 
udori, tlie pantomimic sacred dance whicli, as we 
have .seen, Kuya ShOnin and otiiers used in their 
itinerating [»reachings tlirough the country. She 
accompanied her dancing by rude songs on the 
impermanency of this transient world. Her per¬ 
formances attracted much attention, and herqmist 
fur tlie tern [lie was .soon accom[)lished. In the 
meantime she had di.scovered her vocation. I'o 
this she was helped by a certain Nagoya Sanza- 
bur5, (ho son oi a samurai in Owari, who had 
been educated by monks at Odawara, and adopted 
later by Garno, lord of Aidzu, one of the political 
sii[)portcr 8 of tlie Taiko Hideyoshi. Nagoya was 
a handsome and brave man, with a great reputa¬ 
tion as a lady-killer. It was said that the fair 
Vodogirni was one of his conquests, and that 
Mideyoslii’s reputed son, Hideyori, was in reality 
his. Gamo died in 1595, and Nagoya, now a 
rdnin, or masterle.ss kniglit, came presently to 
Kyoto, where he became attached to O Ivuni, 
who was some fifteen years his senior. Under his 
influence, she changed her methods. She dis¬ 
carded her priest’s robe for the dress of a two- 
.•^worded samurai^ sang popular ditties instead of 
nembutsu hymns, and began to act on themes of a 
purely secular nature. Her pojmlarity increased 
.still more. Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Hideyoshi’s 
son, Hideyasu, invited her to act in their presence, 
and there is an old print in the Museum at Uyeno, 
wdiich represents her performing before a erowded 
house in which several Euro[)eans are to be seen. 
This touch of the West in contact wdth the East 
is not without its significance. Ev’ery resilient 
in Japan knows how marvellously quick the 
Japanese are to adopt the latest ideas from foreign 
countries, and it is quite possible that the modern¬ 
ized drama which was thus instituted by O Kuni 
and Nagoya contained elements derived from the 
European drama. Shakespeare was in the zenith 
of his [lower when O Kuni was acting, and there 
were but few Englishmen in Japan who could 
have told the Japanese of him. Corneille was not 
yet born ; but the S[)anish drama had been at its 
topmost point of fame for many years, and there 
wuire many S[)aniards, clerical and other, in the 
luqierial city. It is [lossiblo that the Europeans 
repre.sented in the old [iiint in the Tokyo Museum 
are Spaniards. 

'riic [lopular name for thc.se rcquc-scntations was | 
-hibai, a n;iim* -fill in u n i vcr.s.-! i u.sc to denote a ’ 


theatre, the secular drama, or a secular play. The 
name cliosen for it by its founders was kabuki, a 
w'ord originally signifying comedy and licence, 
but in later days ennobled so as to denote ‘ the 
art of singing and dancing.’ Tokyo still boasts 
of a kabuki‘CJid, or street devoted to this sort of 
drama, and of a kabuki-za theatre, which ha^ 
hitherto attracted to itself some of the greatest 
names of the Ja[)anese theatrical world. 

The year 1604 marks tlie height of 0 Kuni’s 
personal [lopularity. About that year, Nagoya, 
who had returned to his samurai life, was killed 
in a brawd, and 0 Kuni, who w^as getting on in 
years, retired to a nunnery in her native place, 
where she died in obscurity, nine years later. 

5 . The ‘onna-kabuki.’—Imitation is always one 
of the greatest te.st.s of [lopularity. Before O Kuni 
retired from tlie histrionic life, her theatres had 
already found imitators in various cities, notably 
at O.saka and Yedo, and the movement showed 
signs of jiermanent vigour. But the onna-kabukiy 
as it was called, fell into disgrace with the 8 ho<mn- 
ate, and its prominent feature was prohibited by 
the police of lyeyasu in 1629. One of the chief 
novelties of O fCuni’s rc[)resentation 8 had been her 
bold assum[)tiun of male attire. But when she fell 
in with Nagoya she w as no longer a young wmiiian, 
and it does not seem that tliere were other women 
directly associated w ith her in the enterpri.se. What 
was probably harmless in her case became a prece¬ 
dent of doubtful character in the hands of others. 
Women of uncertain ixqiutation were brought on 
the stage in the rival kabuki theatres ; wdth them 
were associated men of low life, and the result 
seemed very dangerous to the public morals. The 
^nqiloyment of women in kabuki plays was there¬ 
fore prohibited by the Shoguns’ [lolice. No w'oniaii 
w'as employed as an actress in a theatre from the 
year 1629 until the debut, in the so-called sos/ii- 
'hihai^ of Sada Vakko, at the end of the 19th 
century. 

6 . 'fhe ‘ ningyo-shibai.’—The prohibition of 
women actors was, for the time being, an almost 
crushing blow to the kabuki. The place of the 
women, bani.shed by the decree of 1629, wiia taken 
by young boys, who played the women’s parts ; but 
the moral consequences of the so-called wakashu- 
hibai were worse than those of the onna-shibai 
-lad been. Besides, the boy-actors had not yet 
been trained, and some time had perforce to elapse 
before the kabuki could regain its former [lopu- 
'arity. In the meantime a new species of dramatic 
lerformance got an innings, which its promoters 
u.sed to great advantage. The visitor to Japan 
will still sometimes meet with a travelling meiidi- 
lant, carrying on his back a portable shrine con- 
aining some religious image or symbol which is 
he pilgrim’s object of devotion. It is probable 
hat in these mendicant vagrants we have a relic 
f the ancient odori-iiembutsu, and that the itiner- 
nt preachers carried with them an idol, before 
/Inch they performed their simple religious dances, 
,nd which they u.sed as a visible emblem of the 
aith they preached. 0 Kuni had di.scarded the 
inbleiiis, wliikst retaining for a while the religious 
lance and song; but there were (and still are) 
ravelling priests wdio retained them. The found- 
irs of the ningyo-shihai, or ‘ dolls’ theatre,’ made 
hese dolls or images the central feature of their 
-rt. The itineration ceased, and the idol, settleil 
n a permanent abode, developed into a marionette, 
r set of movable dolls. The marionettes of the 
ingyd-shibai were extremely popular during the 
/hole period of the Tokugawa government, and 
erformances of this sort are still to be met wdth, 
pecially in Osaka. Strange to say, the marion- 
ttes had a con.'siderable influence on the aubsequent 
velo[)ment.s of (lie kabuki 
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‘ Among the things,' says Balet, in a lertiirc rteiiverefl before 
the Alliance Francjaise at Yokohama, Feb. lyil, ‘which strike 
and shock us most in the popular theatre must he placed the 
singular gesticulation of the actors. Htiff, and moving by 
brvisque starts, their gestures completely lack the ease and 
naUiralnesH of r* al life ; one would say they were marionettes, 
and not without, good reason ; for the actors of the kaimki took 
the niarionetles of ti\e booths in the fairs as their models. By 
an mconiprehcnsiblo ah(>rration, the Jai)aneHe have imitated 
these gestures, have elaborated them, and have tlxed them 
permanently in the drama—except irj comedy,—thus keeping 
aloof from the true imitation of life, falsifying tlie expression of 
e\en the simplest sentiments, to the point of making them a 
pure pantomime. I'rom the theatre, these gestmes passed 
insensibly into daily life. It is not dithcult to find traces of 
them in the current expre.S8ion of certain emotions; anger, 
scorn, especially defiance, are often expressed among the 
Japanese in the manner of the actors of the kabuki. Ai>art 
from this infiuence of gestures, the other—that of the manners 
and morals jtreached up ad namenm in bloodthirsty tragedies 
-has not Vieen the least effective in the formation of the 
Jajmnese montalilv.’ It is not necessary to follow Balet in all 
his conclusioiKS and inferences. The main thing is to note the 
elle«-t of the marionette theatres on the gestures of the kabuki 
actors. 

7 . The ^joruri.'—Japan, like every Oriental 
cotintiy, has alway.s had its story-tellers and 
wandering minstrels, whose repertoire included 
stories and legends of gods, heroes, and person¬ 
ages famous ill national history, such as llenkei, 
the lighting monk. One of the most popular of 
these stories was the history of Joruri, the famous 
mistress of Yo.shitsune—a story belonging to tlie 
same cyido of ejais as Ihmkei (see Saito Mm(i.^/ii-h6 
Beytkei, hy de Henneville, Yokohama, 1910). 'I’lie 
story of the loves of this celebrated woman was .so 
popular tliat it ovenshadow'ed all the rest and gave 
its name to the whole class of minstrel narrative, 
so that a joruri came to he the generic name for 
this class of recitals. The joruri stories were 
originally unwritten, handed down from minstrel 
to minstrel in substance hut not in letter. Ota 


natsu and his school, without excluding the edu¬ 
cated or despising the ignorant classes, made their 
appeal to the grc-Lt common-sense bourgeoisie^ which 
forms the mainstay of every nation. That their 
a\)peal was not made in vain, may be seen in the 
immense influence exercised by Takeda’a Chu^hin- 
guru in keeping alive in the people’s heart the spirit 
of loyalty to the lm])eiial throne. 

9. Difficulties besetting the ‘ kabuki.’— One of 
the great diflicultics in the way of realizing the 
highe.st dramatic ideals lay, ana still lies, in the 
despised position of the actors. JTie hibuki has 
never quite etVaced the bar sinister in its escutcheon. 
Its founders, O Kuui and Nagoya, were deemed 
none too respectable ; the ouna-kabuki were per¬ 
formed mostly hy prostitutes ; the lads w'ho acted 
in the inakaskii-hibuki were eonne(;ted with vices 
which flourished iu one of the ‘ cities of the plain.’ 
'Fhere was retisoii in abundance for the T’okugHwa 
government to take alarm : there was not merely 
the lov(; of pleasure and the increa.se of luxury 
among the peujde. to he feared, hut also the danger 
to the social order, and the confusion of classes and 
castes. 'Fhe Shogunal government did not Nveaken 
n the carrying out of wliat it conceived to bo its 
Inty. In 1609, lyeyasu prohibited all theatres in 
Shitl/.uoka, which was at that time his residence; 
in IfllO certain court ladies at Kyoto were sent into 
e.xile for going to a theatre, the manager of the 
theatre being executed. In 1629 every perform¬ 
ance iu whh ii women appeared was forbidden. In 
1641 a majiager who had allowed hi.s ‘young men ’ 
to appear as women on the stage was severely 
punished. A few years later, under strict r(*guhi- 
tions, a few actors were allowed to appear in female 
characters, but tl)ey were forbidden to wear silk 
or brocades, and had to shave the front of their 


Nobunaga, the rival of llideyoshi, and a man of 
considerable literary judgimmt, is said to have 
''Uggested that it >vould l)e an improvement to 
the joruri to have an established written text, 
and his mi.stress, Ono no O Tsu, is .said to have 
been the first person to commit ^joruri to writing. 
A few years later, about A.D. 1600, a joruri singer, 
.Menukiya (diozabuio, conceived the idea of a i)art- 
nersliip with tlie master of a marionette show' near 
().saka, and the result w'as a form of ningijb~shib(ti^ 
which soon gained the poi)ular favour. In 1685, 
a certain Takemoto Gitfayu opened a marionette 
tlieatre, bearing liis ow n name, in Osaka, and the 
joruri came to be equally well known under the 
new’ name of gidayil. 

8 . The Genroku theatre.—The influence of the 
marionette show’ on the legitimate drama is seen in 
the fact that some of the greatest dramaturgists 
of .Japan under the Tokugawas, notably Chika- 
matsu and Takeda (middle of 18th cent.), w’ere 
also writers of gidayu. From the marionette 
theatre they had learned the value of the literary 
side of the drama. TTiey appreciated the fact that 
it W’as something more than a mere collection of 
lyric songs loosely strung t()gelher by words which 
were scarcely w’orth recording, more than a meie 
exhibition 01 gestures and movements such as couhi 
be done by marionettes quite as well as by living 
men—above all, tliat it was more than the diversion 
of the passing hour hy realistic, but motiveless, 
imitations of scenes of real life. Cliikamatsn 
zaemon (165:1-1724) stands a very long way behind 
Slmke.^peare, but Im understood, as Shakespe.are 
and his contemporaries had <loi the vocation 01 
the dramatic poet. He aimed at, and to a ceitairi 
extent sueceeded in, putting the dramatic poet into 
his proper place as the creator of a drama w’ltli 
ideals, ropieseiiting lite, and forming manners 
'Fhe medueval no had been the sole property of 
the ruling military and cultured classes ; O ^ 

w<.rk iiad been an appe.il U* the vulgar; Clnka- 


he.ad. I'heatre.s, like brothels, were redegated to 
certain quarters, samurai w'ere forbidden to attend 
them, and the actors were not allowed to associate 
with the ordinary citizens. They were classed 
apart, like the eta, and the numeral substantive 
used for them classed them with animals rather 
than with men, as though one should say, ‘ so many 
head of cattle,’ ‘so many head of actors.’ The 
term kawara-mono refers to the origin of the 
kabuki amongst the heap of broken ‘tiles’ and 
rubbish in the dry river-hod of tlie Kaniogawa. 
Under such circumstances it was extremely diflicult 
for tlie kabuki drama to struggle into respecta¬ 
bility. 

10 . Earliest written ‘ kabuki.’—We have already 
seen that the writing of joruri influenced the pro¬ 
duction of regular dramas. It is w orthy of notice 
that, in 16.55, a tlieatre in Yedo pruduced a con¬ 
secutive drama of several acts, entitled Soga no 
Juban Kiri, wdiich required 15 actors. Another 
play, in 1666, also produced in Tokyo, was written 
by Kawara Jonnosuke, and w’as entitled Soga no 
kgogen. One may see from the titles of these 
plays how strong was the appeal made to the 
national innagination hy the stirring events of the 
Middle Ages, which have furnished Japan with a 
genuine, it intormal, epic [loem. 

11. Actor families.—One of the results of the 
Tokugawa legisljition, whicli compt;lled the actor.s 
to live by themselves, apart from tlicir fellow'- 
citizeiis, was the formation of an actor class. This 
was quite in accordance witli ancient Japanese tra¬ 
dition. Japan has, from the earliest timc.s, liad 
castes of doctors, wrestlers, sw ord-makci s, painters, 
etc., and the result of the system may he seen in 
the .specialized skill of production combined with 
a marvellous lack of creative power, wliich marks 
almost all Japanese work, especially in the various 
departmmits of art. In tlie .lapanese drama, we 
observe the rise of great actor families, e.g. that of 
leliikawa Danjuro, whicli has, as it were, stereo- 
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tyj>ed the dramatic art alon^ certain definite lines, 
and thereby produced an article perfect in its own 
way, but whicli has stilled originality and well- 
nigh killed tlie art of the playwright. Judged by 
its own standards, the Jaj)aneye kabukiy with its 
posturings and intonations reminiscent of the reci¬ 
tatives oi the no and thcydrari, its slilted language, 
and its simple dignity, is a thing as perfect as an 
art inlluenccd by very imperfect ideals can make 
it. But what playwriglit could do his best, if he 
were ‘ bossed ’ from the beginning to the end of his 
composition by a clique of hereditary actors, who 
said that things had always been just so in their 
family ? 

12 . The Meiji theatre.—Like everything else in 
Japan, the drama stagnated from about the end of 
the second decade of the 18th cent, to the end of 
the seventh decade of the I9th. The acitors were 
a class of social outcasts, but they had the supreme 
sway in their own little kingdom, whore things 
went leisurely along the old grooves. The Meiji 
Restoration swept away all class distinctions, and 
the actors emerged from their isolation. In 1876, 
at the oj)eriing of the Shintomiza theatre in Tokyo, 
the Foreign Ministers and members of the cotys 
diplomatiqm accepted invitations to be present at 
the opening performance. It was a great shock to 
Japanese conservatism, but it proved to be a whole¬ 
some example ; in 1886, Count Inoue ventured to 
give a performance at his own resideinre, at which 
Ichikawa Danjurd acted, in the presence of the 
hlmperor himself. The visits of distinguished per¬ 
sonages, t.q, Primre Arthur of (.'onnaught, gave 
opportunities for ollicial recognition of tlie <lra- 
inatic jirofession ; and, in 1903, Prince Ito delivered 
a funeral oration in honour of the popular Danjurd. 
The old ostracism has not yet quite gone ; a statue 
of Danjurd, erected a few years ago in front of the 
Kabukiza theatre, had to be removed ; l)ut it is 
abundantly evident tliat the actors are winning for 
themselves a recognized position in the Japanese 
world. 

13 . The ‘sdshi-shibai.’—One of the most hopeful 
signs connected with the modern Jajianese stage is 
that the monoj[)oly of the great actor families has 
been broken. I'he sdshl-ahlhaiy born some 25 years 
ago, presents many points of resemblance to the 
earlier enterprise of O Kuni and Nagoya, coming 
into the world, as did its predecessor, at a time 
when ‘a fever of reform and innovation’ was raging 
throughout Japan. Kawakami Otojiro, the flighty 
son of a toy-dealer, had an undistinguished course 
at school at Fukuoka, and then dung himself into 
political sturiip-oiatory, after the fasliion of young 
Japan in the early days of Meiji. He had many 
fellow-travellers along the paths of stump-oratory ; 
the Japanese of the day invented a worcl to denote 
these political adventurers. They were known as 
soshi ; thej were oftener than not impecunious. 
Kawakami and a few brother-^d^/ti formed them¬ 
selves into a sort of amateur dramatic company, 
and their plays were called soshi-shibai. Tliey gave 
representations of actual life, and gained many 
hearers. Their first object was to make money, 
but success gave them higher ambition.s. They 
declared war against the htbu/ci school, and an¬ 
nounced a programme of theatrical reform. In 
this they have not succeeded. Kawakami has 
been ably seconded by his wife, Madame Sada 
Yakko, and the KawaKami troupe has been well 
received in Europe and America. They draw their 
material from many quarters: from Dumas and 
Maeterlinck, from Shakespeare and Ibsen. But 
(hey have presented crude, ill-adapted matter, 
strongly impregnated with a Western flavour, to 
an audience that can only relish the sauces of 
Japan, and they have no^et succeeded in captur¬ 
ing the popular taste. luie dramatist is lacking i 


who can draw, as did Shakespeare, on all the 
wealth of accessible literature, and yet present it 
to his audience in a thoroughly native form. The 
lack of a dramatist has been acknowledged in 
many quarters. Writers like Fukuchi, Tsubouchi, 
Ihara, and Masuda have tried to supply the vacancy. 
Tliey are undoubtedly on the right track ; but a 
Shakespeare is born, not made, and Japan may 
perhaps still be said to be waiting for the ‘ mother 
of Shakespeare.’ 

Eflbrts nave also recently been made to conform 
the architecture of Japanese theatres to European 
ideas and reijuirements, This is notably the case 
in Tokyo with the Yurakuza (built 19(i9) and the 
Teikokuza (opened 27th Feb. 1911). It is impos¬ 
sible as yet to say what etl'ect these buildings are 
likely to have on Japanese dramatic developments. 
A recently established training school for jmung 
actors an(i actresses will, if successful, be a step in 
the right direction, a.s eliminating the hereditary 

f irinciple which has done so much in the way of 
o.ssilization. It also provides a way by which a 
young woman of respectable family can adopt the 
stage as a profession in an honourable manner 
without the loss of caste. 

14 . Actors in the ‘no.’—The no is essentially a 
piece to be acted by two players, and this funda¬ 
mental idea is maintaineu, however great may be 
the number of players actually employed in the 
performance of any particular piece. The prin¬ 
cipal personage is the shi-tCy the TrotTp-T)?, or actor. 
His duty is l>oth to dance and to sing, and his role 
is the pivot on which the whole piece turns. We 
may call him the protagonist. By his side is the 
wdki {* ’), who may be compared with thedeuter- 

agonist of the Greek classical stage. As the name 
implies, his rAle is secondary to that of the shide ; 
but he is nevertheless a necessary adjunct, becau.se it 
is his presence on the stage that gives the requisite 
stimulus to the activities of the shi-te. 

Some plays require the presence of only two 
actors ; and we may with justice consider them as 
types of the primitive drama. VV’^hen more actors 
are required, they are considered as assistants or 
companions to the shi-te or waki. They are desig- 
nate<l as toniOy ‘companions,’ but more frequently 
as tsurCy and appear as shi-te-dzure or waki-dzurCy 
according to the part they repre.sent. But they 
can scarcely be said to have an independent per¬ 
sonality : ‘ce sont deux voix qui so r 6 pondent, et 
non deux personnages qui se parlent’ (B 6 ri). In 
some pieces there appears another actor, known 
as the kogattty or ‘ child,’ whose role is oc(?asion- 
ally of some importance, as when, e.g.y he repre¬ 
sents an emperor or nobleman ; and in a few places 
we find indefinitely designated personages, otoko 
and onnay ‘man’ and ‘woman.’ Again, in one or 
two plays we have companies of people representing, 
e.g.y pleasure-seekers, or attondants. These are 
known as tachi-shu. The clown’s part is assigned 
to a personage known as kyogen or okashi. He is 
sometimes entrusted with comic parts during the 
play itself, but more frequently with the comic 
interlude, ai, which separates the lirst act of a no 
drama from the second. This at no kyogm is not 
to be confounded with the independent kyogen 
which comes between two distinct 116 dramas. He 
had his part in these also. 

15 . Tne chorus.—The chorus, yi oryi-w^ai, con¬ 
sists of from 8 to 10 musicians, under the command 
of K ji-gashira. The musicians wear the ordinary 
clothes of the citizen, and have no functions beyond 
those of music and singing. The chorus sometimes 
takes part in the no drama by acting as a sub¬ 
stitute for a shi-te in the rendering of some song, 
and sometimes it will take part, in a sort of im¬ 
personal way, in the dialogue. It has some of the 
functions of a Greek chorus, but it never represents 
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a definite group of persona, such as, t.g.^ the 
Phoenician women. 

In addition to the actors and chorus, there are 
two persons whose functions are of the greatest 
imuortance in the performance of the no—the 
koken and the mono-kise. The former, in plain 
clothes, has the duty of looking generally after the 
performance, bringing in swords, fans, etc., as 
required, and removing them unostentatiously 
when no longer needed. The rnono-kise has the 
superintendence of the wardrobe, and assists the 
actors in their changes of costume, etc?. 

16. The orchestra.—'Dds is compo.sc’id of three, 
somcitimes four, instruments. 'Flicse are; (!)/*//<% 
( 2 ) ko tsutsu ( 8 ) d-tstttsu/))i, (4) taiko. The first 
is a flute ; the second and third are a small and a 
large drum, struck witli the hand, the former 
carried on the right shoulder, the latter on the left 
knee. The fourth, which is a species of tam¬ 
bourine, is used only when something awe-inspiring 
is going on, such as the appearance of a demon or 
spirit, or the ‘ lion-dance.' The general name for 
tlie musicians is hmjashi kata^ each individual 
being designated by his instrument— fne-knta, 
taiko’kata, etc. It is extremely prc)hal>le that a 
comparison of these instruments with the music*al 
instruments in use in ancient China, India, etc., 
might throw mucli light on the origin of the no 
dramas. 

17 . Schools of ‘no ’ actors.—We liave seen that 
the no actors are divided into three classes — ahi-te, 
wakiy and kyogen. These are fiirtlier sulxlivided 
into various schools, or ryn, 'the most important 
are the schools of the shi-t*’.~kAnanzCy hoshoy korri' 
parity konqdy and kita —whicdi between them furnish 
most of t}ie shi-te and shi-tedznrey also the tomoy 
kogatdy jiy kokeriy and movo-ki^e, 'Jdiese five 
‘schools^ are by far the mejst important. The 
waki are also subdivided into hve schools— 
hamfujiy fukiio, shinck), takaynsu, and hosko. 
There is a furtlier distinction made in tliese two 
classes, whicli is of some imjuutance. They are 
divided into kami-gnkariy and shitno-gakarly ac¬ 
cording as they base their acting on traditions 
derived from Kyoto {kami) or Nara {shimo). We 
shall see the importance of this distinction if we 
remember that the Kyoto Buddhism, mainly 
that of the Tendai sect, with its cdlslioots, is of 
Chinese origin, whilst the Nara Buddhism was 
predominantly Hindu. The kyoyen actors are 
subdivided into three clas.stis, each named after its 
founder—Sagi, Izumi, Okura—as indeed are also 
the various classes of the shi te, and vmki. All 
these families of nd actors were originally con¬ 
nected with the kagura dances of the Shinto and 
RySbu-Shinto rites, and it is in the kagura that 
the origin of the no drama as found in Japan must 
be sought. 

18. The ‘ nd-kydgen ’ stage.— The no was origin¬ 
ally intended, like the kagnra, for outdoor per¬ 
formance, and this fundamental theory is still 
preserved in the arrangement of the stage. It is 
a perfectly simple platform about six yards square, 
with three of its sides open. The fourth side is a 
wall of plain wood panel, with a painting of an old 
pine-tree to suggest an open-air performance. 
actors have their exits and entrances on the right 
hand of the stage, the chorus on the left. One of 
the pillars supporting tlie roof is called the koken 
hashiray and it is from behind this pillar that the 
koken keeps a watchful eye on the performance. 
The ^'reen room or vestry is behind the wood- 

panelT*^ wall. , . ^ i 

10. Sung forms.—The no drama is a metncal 
composition, the measure adopted being ^ 

a kvsariy or ‘chain,* for the structure of which the 
reader is referred to Peri’s solid treatise alre^y 
quoted. Terms especially noticeable are, e.g.y the 
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! shidai, very often used as an introduction, and 
containing a statermmt of the general purj)ose anil 
‘circumstances’ (shidai) of the niece. Tlie issei is 
very similar to it, only more delinite, tlie shidcii 
giving, as it were, only a general statement, while 
the issei explains some particular point. Tlie ntft, 
or ‘ song,’ is the prerogative of the waki and his 
assistants; it lias nothing in common with the 
tanka of later Japanese literature. To take an 
example : in the uta, the ivaki and his friends will 
describe the journey they have taken in order to 
reach the scene of action. Tlie sashi and kuri are 
two minor forms: the former a simple recitative, 
Nvliich is not used by the kami-gakari scliools, the 
latter a lively song, serving a.s an introduction to 
the kuse. The kuse may be looked upon as the 
i form out of which the no has developed. It is 
' accompanied by a dance, and is a remnant of the 
ancient kuse dances which have been so popular in 
Japan since the 10th century. It is the kuse w liich 
brings us into touch with tlie itinerating udori- 
yienihutsu preachers. The rongiy or ‘discussion,’ 
a dialogue clianted by ski-te and chorus, is another 
remnant of the Buddliist influence. It is a relic of 
the .‘scholastic disi^ussions of the Buddhist inonas- 
terie.s, especially of those in the Kyoto schools of 
Buddhism. In the ivaka, which follows the rongiy 
we have, it is said, the remnants of the popular 
songs chanted by the shirabyoshi ; and the gestures 
of the actors at this point are generally suggestive 
of the same origin. The kiH is tlie closing song, 
and is often closely connected with tlie waka. 

20 . Spoken forms.—The spoken form.s are the 
nanoriy or ‘announcement of the name,’ spoken by 
the actor on his first appearance, or, for a woman, 
by the chorus ; the mondo, or dialogue ; the yohi- 
kakdy or words addres-sed to a person suppo.sed to 
he at some distance from the sjieaker; and tlie 
katariy or narration. In the kybgen we liave also 
various forms of ai, ‘ interludes.’ In the katari ni 
the kybgen actor gives a new exposition, somet iines 
with considerable variations, of the ]»lot of the 
drama. 'I'he tarhi-aiy wliile ultimately connected 
with the development of the drama, is spoken by 
outside personages, as, for instance, by a dens ex 
nuichina in tlie form of a god or spirit. The 
ashirai-ai is an interlude in which a servant, 
boatman, etc., plays a principal part, 

21. Masks used in the ‘ no.’ — There are about 
thirty masks in common use for no representations 
—though there are, of course, special masks for 
use in the rarer pieces. The particulars of these 
masks are given in Kamen-fu, Ndgaku Unnftshu, 
and Nogaku Slio/.oku. 

The Introduction of nmskB Into Japan Ih jcenerally attributed 
to Shotoku Taishi (t021), the great ^tron of Buddhism. This 
is another indication of a point ma<le elsewhere in this article, 
that the n<5 is of Indian origin, for the Buddhism which Shotoku 
favoured was notoriously of the Indian variety. Other famous 
nuask-makers of primitive times are Tankaiko, K6b6 Daishi, and 
Ktisuga—all well-known carvers of Buddhist images. These 
were succeeded by the Jissaku, or ten mask-makers, of the 
Heian (800-1186) and Kamakura (1186-1832) ages, and these by 
the Koknsaku and Chusaku schools, who bring us down to the 
end of the Ashikaga period. We then come to the well-known 
Kawachi, who at one time worked as a saddler in the retinue 
of the great Taikb Hldeyoshi (lf)86-i)8). llldeyoshi was a great 
patron of the lyrical drama, which he treated with almost re¬ 
ligious respect. One day Kawachi peeped from behind some 
curtains at his master robing himself for a dramatic performance. 
Before he donned his mask, Hldeyoshi held it over his head and 
did obeisance. From that moment Kawachi determined to 
abandon the calling of a saddle-maker and devote his energies 
to the making of masks. 

22 . Fans.—The fans used are of two kinds— 
suyehiro and shimai-dgi. The foimer seem to 
correspond with the rAle of the actors. Thus we 
have okina-ogiy the ‘grown man’s fan,’ with a 
representation of waves and of hbraiy the Elysium 
of perpetual feli(;ity, which, like the classical 
Islands of the Blest, is supixised to exist in the 
midst of the Ocean. Another, the so-called shiira- 
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6 gi, represents the world of the Asunis, tlie 
Buddhist world of hloodslied and slau;;!iter. 
Significantly enough, there are two forms of 
shnra-dgi^ the genji-shura and the heike-shura, 
which thus perpet uate the memory of Japan’s most 
famous period of internal strife. Other memorials 
of that sad time may be found in tlie kj/ojo-dgi 
and kydjo-ironashi-dgi (respectively, the ‘insane 
woman’s fan,’ and the ‘ insane woman’s colourless 
fan’), the latter with its sad pictures of the heron 
amongst tlie snow, and the ill-omened crow sitting 
on a withered tree. It would be beyond our scope 
to describe all these varieties, 'i'he shimai-dgi 
does not present .so many varieties. The .simplest 
form, the midzuin(iki-no-dgiy ‘ water - .sjirinkler’s 
fan,’ is used by tlie lowest grade of aidons, who.se 
humble performances are iitly symbolized by the 
unobtrusive but necessary work of the ‘ water- 
sprinkler ’—an important functionary in hot du.sty 
countries. AVhen the actor-student has been pro¬ 
moted to a higher grade, and is allowed to dance 
for the first time, he uses a midzuhiki fan, i.e. the 
fan of the ‘water-drawer’; while the next pro¬ 
motion, to tlie rank wliich permits him to perform 
the mochidznki dance, is marked by the use of a fan 
known as chidori. Buddhist intluence, chiefly of 
the Hosso and Kegon schools, may bo seen in the 
clouds—five, seven, or nine, according to circum¬ 
stances—wliich distinguish other fans of a higher 
order. But the gradation of actors, dramas, and 
dances is very clearly duo to Chinese thought. 

It would take ua too for the purposes of this article, to 
trace the connecting points between the Japanese lyric drama 
and the drama of tlie Hindus. Hut there certainly are such 
points of connexion, traconhle through fans, masks, musical 
instruments, drosses, and dress-materials, not only with India, 
but with the Levant. Thus, for instance, there are two names 
for dress-materials much used in the no—donsu and shu-su, 
translated by Brinkley as ‘damask' and ‘ satin’—which are 
said, though perhajis not with much probability, to point to a 
Damascene and .Syrian orignn for these materials. But these 
are points which still await investigation. 

23 . Peculiarities of construction of the ‘ kabuki' 
theatre.—Tlie word shibai rncfins ‘a lawn,* or ‘on 
the lawn.’ There is an old tradition, connected 
with the Nan-yen-do temple at Nara, which .says 
that, at a very remote period, the earth opened 
with a yawning cavity right in front of the temple, 
witli much exhalation of poi.sonous gases ami 
smoke. It beiri^^ evidently aavi.saljle to propitiate 
the ineen.sed deitie.s ulio had brought about this 
calamity, tlie Government of the day ordercil Miat 
the okitia and sanbasd dances shouhl be performed 
in front of the chasm. This >vas done on the 
smooth gra.ss before the temple, and with the 
desired efi’eet. This incident is still commemorated 
by the Takigi-no-Nd at Nara, which i.s alway.s per¬ 
formed ‘on the lawn.’ It i.s nossihle, therefore, 
that O Kuni, in inaugurating tne shibai or kabiiki 
drama, meant it to be a re.surrection, as far as 
possible under altered circumstances, of the primi¬ 
tive dances of pro-historic times. 

The first theatre in Kjuito was erected in 1632; 
in Osaka, in 1633 ; in Yedo, in 1624 ; and the con¬ 
struction of the.se places of amusement was speedily 
followed by others. The first theatrical building in 
Yedo was the Saruwakaza, which was the outcome 
of the jthilantliropic efforts of a certain Saruwaka 
Kanzaburo. The Genna period (A.D. IG15’1643), 
whilst enjoying the firm hand of the fokugawa 
Shogunate, was still one of considerable con¬ 
fusion and unrest. The ce.ssation of the long- 
continued civil wars and the sub.sequent dissolution 
of many of the opposition clans had filled the 
country with unemployed men-at-arms (rdnin), 
who flocked to the larger cities in search of em¬ 
ployment. Yedo was naturally their chief place 
of refuge, and in the crowded quarters of AsaKusa, 
Ryogoku, and Shiba, they might be seen in their 
hundreds, concealing their faces beneath large 


.straw hats, and waiting for any chance opjioi tunily 
of congenial o(cu})ation. When they could do 
nothing else, they beat drums and sang ballads, 
and thus gained a few rin from the good-natured 
citizens. Saruwaka saw that these uneiujiloyed 
figliting men constituted a real danger to the State, 
and set to work to find safe outlets for their .sujier- 
fluous energies. He built him.self a large villa, the 
construction of which gave employment to many 
hands; lie lived luxuriously and ostentatiously, 
and kept large retinues of servants ; at last, the 
idea occurred to him of founding a theatre as an 
institution by which many of tlieso unemployed 
warriors might gain a living, and all might find 
recreation and amusement. The idea was very well 
receiv(;d, ih^ronin organized themselves con amore, 
the Government gave its consent to the under¬ 
taking, and a dream in which Saruwaka saw a 
crane flying towards him, with tlie leaf of an iriio 
(Ficus religiosa) on a plate in its bill, was intcr- 
preteii as an omen of the best sort. Saruwaka’s 
theatre was the first permanent kabuki building in 
Japan, and gave a model wliich all suhseijuent 
kabuki theatres have followed. The no dramas in 
the Middle Ages were performed in the most flimsy 
of temporary liooths. 

The construction of the old kabuki theatres may 
be understood by the consideration of certain thea¬ 
trical words which are still in use, hut which 
cannot be made clear except by reference to old 
usages and peculiarities, d'liiis the word havern, 
‘to turn aside,’ is, in theatrical parlance, ‘to liiiish 
a performance.’ In Saruwaka’s buihling, the en¬ 
trance was protected by a hanging mat, which the 
spectators had to pu.sh aside in order to enter. 
When the performance came to an end, the mat 
was ‘ turned aside ’ to facilitate egre.s8, and left .so. 
Similarly, wo akeru^ ‘ to open the lid,’ is used 
of the opening of a theatre—the heavy, lid-like 
shutters all round the building being tightly closed 
when there was no drama in course of performance. 
The (juasi-military character of the actors in Saru¬ 
waka’s theatre showed itself in the gagura^ or 
castle-tower (now disused), erected on the roof to 
give the building sometiiiiig of the appearance of 
a feudal castle. On two sides of the yagura were 
suspended zai^ tlie baton u.sed by a .lajianese 
general in the direction of a battle. But these 
theatrical zai were known as bonten —the name 
given by Buddhists to Brahmfi., the greatest of the 
guardian deities—and rejilaced the Shinto gohei 
which O Kuni had used in her temporary erections. 
The u.se of the bontC7i and gohei is a [uiuif of the 
existence of a certain amount of religiosity, hut 
need not be pre.ssed further. 

While certain of the minor structural features of 
the early kabuki have disappeared, certain others 
remain. Thus the modern Jajiancse stage is dis¬ 
tinguished by : (a) hanamichi^ or ‘flower-way’ 
—a raised platform or corridor by wliich the actors 
have access to the stage from the other end of the 
theatre, passing right through the spectators in the 
pit. The hanamMi was at one time bordered with 
flowers, hence its name. It is always on the loft 
hand of the spectators ; on their riglit there is 
sometimes another passage of the same sort, called 
the karibanamichi^ or ‘ temporary flower-bridge.’ 
( 6 ) Between the hanamichi and the stage is a 
space called hashi-gakari, ‘ bridge-space,’ some¬ 
times also known by a term derived from the usages 
of the camp— niusna bashiri^ ‘ warriors running.’ 
It is through this space that warriors reach the 
stage. Near it is the okubyo-guchi^ ‘coward’s 
hole,’ the significance of which is obvious, (c) The 
butai-ban, or ‘stage-watch,* with its reliefs of 
sentinels, again betrays a quasi-military origin. 
(d) The central part of the stage is made to revolve 
(mawari-butai) —an arrangement which calls to 
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mind the 4KKVK\rifia of the Greek .sUge ; the machine 
which works this is situated in the naraku, ‘ liell,’ 
below the stage, where is also to he found the 
seringc, or stridnshiy by which actors are ‘ pushed 
up through the flooring of tlie stage. There are 
two or three trajvdoors for this purpose [kiri-arut) 
on the stage itself, and a similar one {nuppon) on 
the handmichi. Only the larger theatres were 
allowed to have imiwari-butai —pos*^ibly only they 
could afford the luxury, {e) The kok&n calls to 
mind primitive conditions in the history of the 
European drama. Me is the attendant (supposed 
to be invisible) of the principal actors, wears black 
clothes, removes articles that are not required, ad¬ 
justs the actors’ robes, and holds a candle for them. 
(/) The tedai, who represents the proprietor and is 
charged with the business of the theatre, sits, 
during the performance, near the main entrance of 
the house. When there is nothing on, his oflice is 
in the shikiri-ba, or accountant’s room. The todori 
has the supervision of everything eonnecte<l with 
the j)erformance and the actors, llis otlice 
ba) IS in the hack i)art of the building, as are also 
the /i/ijfnshi-bcija^ or room for the musicians, the 
gaktiya, or ‘ green room,’ for the actors, and tin 
snkasha-beyfi, or ‘authors’ room.’ This last calls 
for a few words. The Japanese have scarcely any 
dramatic writers, and none of great note. Vc^ry 
few of the ni) dramas can be assigned to any 
particular writer, and the same remark holds good 
of the kabuki drama. The actors t}mmselve.s, 
sitting in committee, compose the play as a joint- 
effort, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else that has lielped to keep the Japanese stage so 
stagnant and unprogressive. Recent ellbrts at re¬ 
form, sucli as Kawakami’s sbshi-shibdi and the 


construction of the new Imperial J'heatre, must 
he looketl upon as so many cltorts to overthrow 
the tyranny of the player-actors. The student 
of Englisli literature will see here the point of 
analogy with the pre-Shakespearean dramatists of 
the Elizahetlian age, 

24 . Influence of the drama on the development 
of ‘ Bushido.’—The no drama had its first glory in 
the Middle Ages, when the military and chivalrous 
spirit of Japanese kniglitliood was at its prime. 
We may scck for its origin in the oldest religious 
sentiment of the people, in the liuddiii.sn) of the 
Nara age, in Chinese and Indian intluences. But 
the fact still remains that the drama never took 


root until the spirit of the nation was moved by the 
incidents of that great national epic (for it was 
nothing less) which gathers round Yoshitsune, 
Benkei, Yoritomo, and the great warriors of the 
Genji and Heike. Then it was that the heart of 
Japan w'ent forth in sympathetic response to the 
great ideals set before it during that period of 
national distress. It was then that the imagina¬ 
tion was quickened, and the image formed of the 
ideal hero, brave, loyal, patient, quick in honour s 
quarrel—and yet a religious mystic, whose poetic 
insight enabled him to see, ilimly perhaps, but 
with faith, the underlying verities of existence. 
This is the ideal set before us in the no, and the 
idealization was much assisted by the quietistic 
teachings of the Zen school of Buddhism. 

The ideals were, however, indistinct, and the 
principles underlying Bushido, or the ‘ Way of the 
Ideal Knight,’ were felt rather than understood. 
It was reserved for a later age to elabonite the 
philosophy of life with which Bushido presents us 
and Yamaga Soko (born 1622), the 
Hayashi Kazan, and the instructor of Uishi R'Ji* 
anosuke, who headed the celebrated band of the 
forty-seven rbnin, has been often singled out as 
the first formal exponent of Bushido. According to 
Yamaga (tlie present writer is here fo owin;^ the 
Rev J. T. Imai, who in his turn follows Prof. 


Inouye Tetsujiro), Bushido may be summarized 
somewhat as follows : 

To know one’s proper work or duty, to have the will to do it, 
and to carry out one’s ^^ood intentions with dilijfenoe and zeal. 
True nmnltiieijs is shown by not bcinjr nioved by jxiverty, 
wealth, or power. In order to reach that ideal, there should 
be acquired large-mindedness, a noble ambition, gentleness, 
courtesy, contentment; a power of discerning right from wrong, 
gain from loss ; uprightness, honesty, constancy. These virtues 
are to show themselves in the dejtorlment, in gravity, in the 
care taken in seeing, hearing, and .speaking, in the expression 
of the countenance, in temperan(;e and propriety in dress, 
houses, furniture, diet. The knight must have a right way of 
using his time, his wealth, his pleasures (J. T. Imai, Bushidd, 
Tokyo, 1910). 

It has been said that the old-fashioned Bushido 
of the rnedimval knights gave its last expiring 
flicker in the deaths of Oishi Kuranosuke and his 
band of ronin in 1703. Certainly the onx Toku- 
gawica which lay on Japan from the middle of the 
17 th to the middle of the 19th century was no 
favourable soil for the production of so delicate a 
flower. But Yamaga Soko and his Confuedanist 
successors were in the meantime busy laying the 
foundation of a new Bushido, and in this tney were 
ably aided and uhelled by the dramatists, both of 
the kabuki and of tlie nivgyb-shihai (marionettes). 

‘ It uaa At this period,’ says Imai {op, cit.) ‘ tiiat Die historic 
dramas t>gan t > be produced by Chikainatsu, Takeda, Izumo, 
and la'.er writers. 'I'hcy were exporient.s of Bttshido to the 
inind of the people, to men and women alike of all classes, just 
as S(.k > .'jfiil others were to ti)e learned. It was througli these 
hi'^torieal plays . . . that/?u«/n(/o intluences acted and re-aoted 
on the Jujjauese peu)»le.’ 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence that 
the stage has had and still has in forming nopiilar 
ideas of religion and morality in Jai>an, hut we 
must remember that the words ‘ lioiiour,’ ‘ loyalty,’ 
‘duty,’ ‘honesty,’ and ‘truth,’ which these plays 
directly and indirectly illustrate, are not quite 
the eijuivalents of the same words when found in 
Cliristian writings. I'liey must he interpreted 
according to the standards of morality which were 
generally acce})ted in 18th cent. .Japan. 

Litkratcrk.—S tudents desiring to pursue their studies be* 
3 'ond the limits traced by tliis article are recommended to 
consult, for European and Ameri(.an authorities, the very com¬ 
plete Bibliographies puldisbed by von Wenckstern, in lb04 
and 1904; and^for .lapatjese writers, the list given by P4vi in 
Bulletin de VKcole Frajo^aise dr VF.rtrhne Orient, vol. i.x. pp. 
254-273. The writer’s own obligations are to the works of 
W. G. Aston, esp. History 0/ Japanese Literature, London, 
1898; K. Florenz, Geschichte der japan ische.n Lxteratur, Leip¬ 
zig, 1901 ; M. Revon, Manuel (k la Jitieraturejaponaise, Paris, 
1910 ; P^ri, art icks in Bulletin de VKcole Fran^aise de CExtreme 
Orient, 1004-.5 ; Balet, orticles in Javan Daily Herald, Yoko¬ 
hama, Nov.-Dec. 1910; and B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese^, London, 1906; also to various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the A. LloyD. 

DRAMA (Javanese and Further Indian).—The 
Javanese drama is one of the most interesting of 
the entire Orient, particularly through its high 
development of the ‘ shadow-play.’ Seven distinct 
forms of drama in Java are enumerated byJuyn- 
holl {AE xiii. 4-6): (1) wnt/any purwu, which are 
played with puppets of buffalo leather, which cast 
their shadows on a curtain, and draw their themes 
from the Mahdbhdrata, the Hdnidyana, or the 
Javanese Manik Maya. ; (2) wayang g^Mog, the 
same as the preceding, except that the subjects 
are drawn from the native .lavanese Panji e^yvXo ; 

(3) wayang kUitik or kcrutyil, which are played 
with flat unclothed wooden puppets, and draw 
their themes from the cycle of Danutr Wulan ; 

(4) wayang goUq, which are played with round 
clothed piqqxds, and draw tlieir themes from 
the Damar Wulan and the Muhammadan Amir 
Am6ya/i cycles; (5) wayang tojmng, with a reper¬ 
toire identical with that of the first three classes, 
hut played witli masked actors ; (6) wayang wong, 
the same as the last, except that the actors are 
unmasked ; and (7) tvayang bcher, witli the same 
repertoire as the preceding, but represcnte<l by a 
pictured scroll which is unrolled and ex{)lained by 
the dalang. The usual mode of presentation of & 
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ttxiyang is as follows; -A white slieet (kilir) is 
stretched on a wooden frame {imnggunn). At the 
top of this frame a lam[) {bUricuu) is placed so as 
to cast its li^lit upon the screen, and on the same 
side as the lamj) the ‘director’ {(lalang) squats, 
having on his left a cliest [kutak) containing the 
puppets {wayang or ringgit). On the side of this 
chest are a few small plates of metal, which are 
struck hy the dalang to imitate warlike sounds. 
Near him, moreover, is a lx)wl of incense, and also 
a basin containing the otl'erings {sayen) for the 
spirits. The men in the audience are seated on 
the same side of the curtain as the dalang^ while 
the women are placed on the opposite side, so that 
they do not see the puppets, but only their 
shallows. All tlie lines are recited by the dalang^ 
who varies his voice or gives other indications of 
the change of character. This holds good, at least 
in some cases, even in the wayayig wong^ or plays 
with unmasked human actors. In the wayayig 
topeng, played with masked actors, on the other 
hand, the players themselves speak the lines. 
Both women and men may act, as in the ancient 
Sanskrit drama. 

The dalang of the Javanese drama corresponds 
closely to the sHtradlulra of India (cf. Pischel, 
Heimat des Puppen^piels^ Halle, 1900, pp. 8-10), 
both being primarily ‘thread-pullers (of the 
puppets),’ although the word dalang itself seems 
to connote originally much the same as the English 
‘stroller’ (Hazeu, Bijdrage, pp. 23-24). 

The Javanese wayang was undoubtedly religious 
in origin, as has been elaborately shown by ifazeu 
(cm. cit. pp. 39-59), who calls attention to the 
onerings {sayen) to the spirits, to the incense 
offered before the presentation begins, to the fact 
that the plays are given at night, when the spirits 
are abroad, and to the circumstance that the pre¬ 
sentation is a meritorious act on the part of the 
patron who hires the troupe, and that a toayang 
should be given by all means at certain important 
periods in the life of the individual, such as the 
festivals at the seventh month of pregnancy and 
the cutting of the navel-string. According to him, 
moreover, the entire shadow-play sprang from a 
desire to rc*present the ghosts of departed ancestors 
by what resembled them most closely, that is, by 
shadows, while the dalang^ who causes the puppets 
to ca.st their shadows on the screen and recites 
lines for them, is primitively a priest performing 
a religious ceremony of ancestor-worship. The 
relij^ious character of the Javane.se wayang is also 
confirmed, perhaps, by the phallic cliaracter of 
many of the puppets, .since nudity is not only a 
well-known fertility-charm (cf. Serrurier, De 
Wajayig Poerwa, pp. 187-203), but also a potent 
weans of frightening away demons (Hazeu, op. cit. 
p. 43 ; cf. Crooke, PR, 1896, i. 68-72). At a later 
period this phallicism may, of course, degenerate 
into mere obscenity, as in the Turkish karaqbz. 

The age of the drama in Java is uncertain, but 
it is at least clear from allusions to it in the 
literature that it was popular by the beginning of 
the 11th cent. A.D. its origin is still more prob¬ 
lematical, the leading authorities on the suoject 
holding views diametrically opposed, Serrurier, 
Hageman, Poensen, and others believe that the 
Javanese drama was profoundly influenced by the 
Hindu; while Crawfurd, Niemann, Brandes, and 
especially Hazeu, deny that Hindu plays formed 
the model of the wayang. An absolute decision of 
the matter is not easy, but in the present state of 
knowledge it would seem that the Javanese drama 
is indeed an original device. India, it is true, 
numbers among its dramatic categories a * shadow- 
play* {chdyandtaka), which has been elaborately 
discussed by Pischel in his * Das altindische 
Scbattenspiel ’ (SBA W, 1906, pp. 482-502 ; cf. his 


Heimat des Puppenspiels), with the conclusion 
that the shadow-play in the technical sense of tlie 
term was known in India. Nor is there any 
inherent impossibility that the Diitarlgada of 
SubhaU (produced in Feb.-Mar. 1243 ; tr. Gray, 
JAOS xxxii. [1912] 1-20)—the only chdydnd(aka 
thus far edited—was produced somewhat like the 
Javanese wayang ; nevertheless, the difference in 
spirit between tliis and other plays of the Rama 
cycle in India (cf. L6vi, Theatre indien, Paris, 
1890, pp. ‘267-295), as compared with the R&ma 
plays ot Java (Jiiynboll, ‘ Indonesi-sche en achter- 
ind'ische tooneelvoorstellingen uit bet Kamayana,’ 
in Bijdragen tot de TaaB, Land-, en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlaridsch-Indie, 6 th series, vol. x. pp. 
501-565), must lie taken into serious consideration. 
The profound influence of the literature of India 
upon Java is too well known to require empha.sis 
(cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1861, 
iv. 524-531), and it is obvious, moreover, that both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism have given themes 
to the Javanese drama. If a conclusion may be 
hazarded, one may say that the Javanese wayang 
is indigenous, aiul that foreign influence is mani¬ 
fested only, or at least chiefly, in the subjects of 
many of tne Javanese plays. 

From Java the drama seems to have spread to 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia (cf. Serrurier, op. cit. 
pp. 170-186 ; Hazeu, op. cit. pp. 28-37). In all 
these countries the Rama cycle forms the favourite 
theme, although Buddhistic plays are also frequent 
in Burma. The Burmese tirama is divided into 
zaht-pwts, in which men and boys (but never 
women) act, and yohtdhays, or puppet-plays. 
Here again the drama is partly religious, not only 
in subject, but also in occasion, as at the birth of a 
child. It is, fiirtiieimore, produced chiefly at 
night, and is thus obviously designed to frighten 
away demons. The Siamese plays, in many of 
which only the verse is written, the prose being 
improviseii, deal chiefly with the theme of Rama, 
while the classitications recall those in Java, the 
chief ones being Icn khon (plays by masked actors), 
len him (puppet-plays), and len nang (rolls of ox¬ 
hide nricKed witn i)atterns through which the light 
of a nre is allowed to shine). 

Among the Malays, finally, the Rdmayaiia is 
likewise an important theme, and the drama shows 
the influence not only of Siam and India, but also 
of China. Here the religious basis of the plays is 
strongly evidenced both in the invocation {lagn 
pimanggil), which is performed by a pawang 
(‘magician’) to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments, and in the propitiation of 
spirits {buka panggong). The Malays are ex¬ 
tremely partial, moreover, to 8hadow-i)fays, where, 
as in Java, the showman repeats all the lines, 
while in Siam this monologue becomes a real 
dialogue between two j)erson8. Throughout Java 
and Further India, then, the drama is character¬ 
istically either a shadow-play or a mask. There 
seems, therefore, to be little as.sociation with the 
mimetic dance-drama of the Polynesians; while, 
on the other hand, masks are undoubtedly one of 
the most primitive forms of all drama, as is clear 
from the analogies of the American Indian and of 
Greek tragedy, to say nothing of the early Roman 
fabulcB Atellana. So far ais evidence now acces¬ 
sible goes, it would seem that the dramatic art of 
Java and Further India is an indigenous product, 
despite later undoubted influence from India. 

Litbraturb.—S errurier, D« Wajang Poerwi (Leyden, 1896) : 
Haxeu, Bijdrage tot <U Kennis van fut iavaansche Toonul 
(Ijcyden, 1897) ; Juynboll, ‘ Wajang Keiitik Oder Kfirutjil,’ in 
AA*^xiii. 4-17, 97-119, aleo 'Das javanieche Maskenspiel,' ib. 
xiv. 41-70, 81-111; Hazeu. ‘ Eine “Wajang Beber’* Voratel- 
lung In Jogjakarta,’ ib. xvl. 128-136 ; Bohatta, ‘ Das javan. 
Drama,’ in Mitt, anthropoloff. Gesellsck. Wieyx, xxxv. [1906] 278- 
307 ; Shway Yoe, The Barman, his Life and Notions (London, 
1882); Bastian, Rsissn in Siam (Jena, 1867); Hallett, A 
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Thousand Stiles on an Elephant (London, 1800); Bock, /m 
Reiche des weisten Elephanten (Leipzig, 1885); Muller, ‘ N4ng, 
■lam. Schattenspielllguren ira konigl. Museum fiir Volkerkundo 
zu Berlin'(supplement to XA’viii.); Moura, Le Royauine du 
Cambodge, ii. rparis, 1883); Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 
1900) ; Rnosp, ‘Th6ktre en Indochine,’ in Anthropos, lii. [1908] 
280-293; Jacob, Erwahnunaen des Schattentheaiers in der 
Welt’I/itt. (Berlin, 1906), also Gesch. des Schattentheaiers 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. ^16. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DRAMA (Jewish).—Dramatic literature among 
the Hebrews, as among all Semitic peoples, was 
scanty. Attempts have indeed been made to 
interpret the song of Moses (Dt 32the song of 
Miriam (Ex 15and, above all, the Song of 
Songs (cf. IIDBf s.v,)y as dramatic; but these 
endeavours have been unsuccessful. Nor is the 
Book of Job a drama in any true sense of the term. 
Whatever the Jews accomplished in the drama 
was, and is, due to imitations from the Indo- 
Germanic races with whom they have come in 
contact. The earliest Jewish play dates from the 
2nd cent. B.C., when Ezekiel of Alexandria at¬ 
tempted to dramatize the events of the Exodus. 
Fragments of his play have been preserved by 
Clem. Alex. (Strom, i. 23, 155) and Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. ix. 29); and Schiirer (GJV^ in. 
373-376) believes that this drama was intended for 
the stage, although it is difficult to imagine its 
production. In Ezekiel’s work the influence of 
the spirit of Euripides is evident, and his object 
seems to have been not only to instruct the 
Alexandrine Jews in Biblical history, but also to 
wean them away from Gentile plays. 

The general attitude of the Jews, however, 
towards the drama was extremely hostile, in con¬ 
formity with their policy of self-imposed isolation, 
and their bitterness was increased by their hatred 
of the Romans and their suspicion of the Greeks. 
It was not until the middle of the 17th cent, 
that the inctreased scope allowed to Jews gave rise 
to a Neo-Hebrew drama, modelled, of course, upon 
the theatre of the Christians by whom they were 
surrounded. The first of these plays was the 
Yesodh 'Olarriy bv Moses Zacuto, a Marano, or 
renegade crypto-Jew, of Amsterdam, and its theme 
is the Talmudic legend of Abraham’s destruction 
of his father’s idols. The plots of the Neo-Hebrew 
drama are either religious or ethical, as in the 
AHre ha-Tikkoth of Joseph ben-Isaac Penzo 
(Amsterdam,’1673) and the La-Yesharim Tehillah 
of Moses IJayyim Luzzato (Amsterdam, 1743), the 
former play having as its theme the attempts of 
Understanding, Providence, and an angel to lead 
back to the path of rectitude a king distracted, 
against his will, by his impulses, his wife, and 
Satan; while the latter drama is an allegory 
designed to show the victory of truth over false¬ 
hood. No fewer than forty-six Neo-Hebrew plays 
are enumerated by Seligsohn, the majority of them 
based on Biblical or ethical themes. 

Many foreign plays have also been translated 
into Hebrew, including, for instance, the Gemul 
'Athalyah of David Franco-Mendes—an adapta¬ 
tion from Racine and Metastasio (Ainsterdain, 

1770)_and versions of Racines Esthery Schill^s 

Die Rdubevy Lessing’s Nathan der WeUe and Die 
Judeuy and Shakespeare s OMcWo, Borneo and 
JulieL and Macbeth. The Yiddish dramatists are 
active, and many great cities support one or more 
Yiddish theatres which cater to the Jewish popula¬ 
tion. These plays are, however, for the most part 
translations or adaptations of dramas by non- 
Jewish authors. The Jewish drama must, there- 
fore, be regarded merely as a literary parasite; 
even its apparently original productions are really 
copied from Indo-Gernianic sources. 

LrrKRATDR*.-Kuyper. 'Le Po^t« Juif Ezdchlel, in REJ xM 

48-78, lM-177 (French tr^om 'iT’ 

237-280]; Seligzohn, Drams, Hebrew, in JE iv. 648-061 
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Wiemik, ‘ Drama, Yiddish,* ib. 668-664, and the bibliographies 
appended to the two latter articles ; Frcldus, ‘List of Dramas 
II the New York Public Library relating to the Jews, and of 
'rainas in Heb., Judeo-Spanish, and Judeo*German, tc^othor 
ith Essays on the Jewi^ Stage,’ in Bull. N.Y. Pub. Lib. xi. 

8-61. Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Persian).—The drama of Persia is 
joth scanty and late, due in part, at least, to 
Muhammaaan rule, which has never been favour- 
ble to the development of this art, reflecting 
erein the dramatic ])overty of the entire Semitic 
ace. There are, however, two categories of Per¬ 
sian plays, exclusive of the marionettes or shadow- 
days {karagdz)y which are of Turkish origin. The 
lative Persian drama, then, may be divided into 
lomedies (tamdSd) ami mysteries (td'ziyay lit. 
consolation, condolence’). The comedies are, for 
he most part, improvised by lutlSy or itinerant 
uffoons, and offer little of interest. It is very 
itierent, however, with the ta^ziya, whicli is the 
Host striking mystery-play of the entire Oript, 
Qind possesses a sway over the Shi ite Persians 
comparable with that of the Passion-Play of 
Jberjimmergau over Christians. The individual 
(X ziyas are comparatively short, and are concerned 
intirely with religious subjects, especially with 
he martyrdom of IJasan and ljusain, the sons of 
All, who was the first cousin of Muhammad and 
.ihe husband of the Prophet’s youngest daughter 
Fatima. 'All, the rightful successor of Muham¬ 
mad, was rejected in favour of Abu Bakr at the 
instigation of 'A’isha, and was later Msassinated, 
while Hasan’s own wife poisoned him in obedience 
to the Sunnite Muawiyah, and Husain was later 
jlain in battle with the adherents of the rival sect. 
The Persians, being Shi'ites, have accordingly 
adopted Ha-^an and Husain os martyrs of the faith, 
and commemorate their death annually during the 
first ten days of the month of al-Mufiarram. In 
each house that can afford it a place is constructed 
for the representation of the mystery, and on the 
side towards Mecca is set the model of the tombs 
of the martyred Hasan and Husain. The actors 
of the drama are not specially trained for the pur¬ 
pose, but their deep religious feeling, and their 
regard for their periormance as for a sacred duty, 
lend a power to the presentation which works the 
audience into a frenzy and renders it necessary to 
provide for the safety of the hated Sunnites whom 
they may meet as they go in procession through 
the streets. These processions occur especially on 
the fifth, seventh, and tenth days of al-Mubarram, 
the most important being the two last, syml^l- 
izing respectively the marriage of Kasim with 
Fatima and the death of Husain. The conclud¬ 
ing day is often marked by bloody conflicts 
between the Shi'ites and Sunnites. 

Dramatically the mystery-play of H^san and 
Husain, which is essentially a series of ta'ziyaSy 
is rude but effective, gaining strength from the 
very popularity and vulgarism^ of its style. Its 
length is prodigious, and the unities of time, place, 
ana even action are set at defiance. The author 
of the play as a whole or of its parts is unknown, 
and it is doubtless a product of the people, revised 
and altered according to need by those who act it, 
rather than a definite dramatic work. The num¬ 
ber of ta^ziyas composing it varies, but it would 
seem that the play is of comparatively recent 
development, possibly as late as the beginning of 
the 19 th century. As an independently developed 
Passion-Play, untouched, apparently, by non-Per¬ 
sian influence, the drama or H^san and Husain is 
one of the most remarkable dramaturgic creations 
in the history of the religious stage. 

Litxratueb.— Ethe, Morgenldnd. Studien (Lemzig, 1870), 
PD 174-194, also in GIrP ii. [19(K)] 816-316 iChodzko, Thidtre 
^tan (Paris, 1878); Pelly, The Miracle Play of Hasan <md 
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Husain^ Collected from Oral Tradition (2 vola., Ix)ndon. 1870); 
Montet, 'Religion et th^&tre en Perse,’ in RIIH xiv. 277- 

290. Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Polynesian).—Among the Polynesians, 
rudiments of the drama may be traced. While 
these embryo plays were often comic in character 
and analogous to the early Roman fabulce Atel 
lancBy particularly in Raiatea (Cook, Voyagt 
towards the South Pole and round the IVorld, 
London, 1777, i. 173-176), they were evidently 
derived ultimately from religious sources. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Moerenhout ( Voyages aux 
iles du Grand Oc^an^ Paris, 1837, i. 133-134), who 
states that the dramas were presented under the 
auspices of the Arii^ while tne plays themselves 
were devoted to the description of the two prin¬ 
ciples, Taaroa and the matter with which he unites, 
the creation of the universe, the gods, elements, 
spirits, plants, and other productions of the earth ; 
tnen the life of the demi gods or heroes, their jour¬ 
neys, combats, and the like; then love-themes, 
dialogues between lovers (laments, quarrels, true 
comedy-scenes); and the presentations invariably 
ended in dance.s. It is also noteworthy that, 
according to the same traveller, the ‘ musicians, 
singers, and declairners’ at these plays had an 
orchestra slightly elevated above the rest, while the 
‘ actors or dancers ’ occupied a special place before 
or in a house. It would therefore seem that the 
function of the Polynesian actor was primarily 
that of the mimetic dancer, the words being sup¬ 
plied by separate reciters, a proceeding for which 

arallels mav be found elsewhere, as among the 

avancse. The religious basis of the Polynesian 
drama receives an additional confirmation in the 
fact that plays were also presented in connexion 
with funerals. 

Literatuiir.—W aitz-Gerland, Anthropnl. der Naturvolker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 99-100, LoUIS H. GRAY. 

DRAMA (Roman).—i. Native Italic drama.— 
The Roman critics were deeply interested in the 
Italic beginnings of their drama, and investigations 
of the subject seem to have begun as early as the 
time of Accius (c. 100 B.C.). Two generations later 
the whole subject was taken up and examined 
anew by Varro, notably in his lost Origines 
Scasnicas. His views, so far as they survive, are 
found in the treatises of Diomedes and Donatus 
de Comoedia. The intermediary was probably 
Suetonius. Apart from scattered references in 
various authors, we also have Horace (Epist. ii. 1. 
139 ff.) and Livy (vii. 2). It is quite clear, how¬ 
ever, that the Koman critics discovered nothing 
very definite.' This is shown by their lack of 
agreement on any given point, by their inconsist¬ 
encies and increaible combinations; above all, by 
their frequent appeals to etymology, that last 
resort of the desperate investigator. It is im¬ 
possible, for example, to reconcile Livy’s famous 
account with facts, probabilities, or even possibili¬ 
ties. Jahn saw that it was the result of letiology 
and of mere philological * combinations ’; Leo 
pointed out that there was a more than suspicious 
parallelism with Aristotle’s irepl Kw/jupSlas, the 
standard work on the origins of the drama at this 
time; Hendrickson * followed and elaborated Leo 
by showing that Livy goes back to Accius—perhaps 
by way of some Annalist (Valerius Antias?). 
IIorace’^3 account adds something to Livy’.s, but 
seems to have been derived more or less indirectly 
from the same source. Varro, as Hendrickson 

1 For the remains of antique discussion and criticism of the 
drama, see osp. O. Kaibel, domic. Grcpcor. Frag., Berlin, 1899, 
vol. i. 1, p. 3f. For the early period of the Roman drama the 
most important literature is cited by Schanz, Rirm. Literatur, 

1 . 1,, 1898, par. 9. 

2 ‘ The Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome,' AJPh 
XV. flS94J 1-30. For Jahn, see Hermes, ii. [1867J 226 ; and for 
Leo, ib. xxiv. [1889] 67. 


shows, was inclined to distrust the earlier (Accian ?) 
account, and appears to have concluded that the 
Italic origins were a terra incoanita. 

Such were the views of tne greatest Roman 
scholar ; and, on the whole, we are still constrained 
to agree with them. Neither for him, however, 
nor for us do they preclude the existence of a 
native Italic drama in the wider sense. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, were gifted with a keen 
dramatic instinct and a large modicum of the 
mimetic faculty. 

The liturgies of the Salii and of the Arval 
Brothers, the carmina triumphaliat the versus 
Fescennini, the songs of beggars and of shepherds 
—all indicate clearly enough that the temperament 
which is responsible for the modern Commedia 
delV Arte is the same as that which greets us at 
the very dawn of history on the Italian Peninsula 
Irrespective of the character and credibility of 
the testimony ofiered by the Roman critics, we 
may safely agree with Mommsen—and so far as 
the present discussion is concerned this is quite 
sufficient—that the simplest elements of the 
mimetic art were in Latium and Hellas altogether 
the satne. The dance {triumvhus, 0pLap.pos, 
5L$upafjL^os), the use of masks or tiieir equivalent, 
the accompaniment of the pipe, the rude songs 
ceremonially abusive and obscene (to avert the evil 
eye, as the carmina triumphalia, and the versus 
Fescennini at w’e<ldings), the w'earing of the phallus 
for the same purpose—all in honour of the gods 
and associated from the first with rustic festivals 
—this protoplasm of the drama, to w hich Horace 
gives the indefinite name of Fescennina licentia, 
may be assumed for Italy quite as much as for 
Greece. In fact, if Fescenuinus in this connexion 
{Fescenninus versus) is to be derived iroin/ascinurnf 
Fescenninus literally = </>aXXix 6 s, and the parallelism 
is complete betw'een Fescennina licentut and rh. 
(paWtKd, the phallic verses characterizing Aristotle’s 
first division of the Comedy. ’J’he derivation from 
Kescenniurn (another antique theory) mi‘dit have 
been suggested, though this is more than doubtful, 
by a trustw'orthy tradition that this old Latin 
town, so long under the influence of Etruria, was 
a centre of the worship referred to. 

It is neither possible here nor necessary to discuss 
the vexed ana vexing question of the dramatic 
satura, the name given oy Livy to a play with a 
more or less amorphous plot and rude improvised 
dialogue assumed by his authority as the second 
stage in the development of dramatic art on Latin 
soil. It is not unlikely per se that a play of the 
type described did develop in Latium as it did in 
Greece, but, if satura is the traditional name of 
such a play instead of being (as Hendrickson 
suggests) merely a later invention, we should agree 
that the word was a corrupted form of adrvpos, and 
look to Southern Italy for its ultimate origin. 

However that may be, it is fairly certain that 
the Romans were aflected at an early period by the 
Dorian comedy of their neighbours to the South. 
This is shown by Bethe’s investigations,' and is in 
harmony with Livy’s statement (vii. 2 ), under the 
year 364 B.C., that histrio is an Etruscan word, 
and that the artistic beginning of the drama came 
from Etruria. This means ultimately Magna 
Grascia, for in such matters Etruscan influence was 
Greek influence at second hand. Etruria was not 
creative in the sphere of art, it was not even a first 
class imitator ; but it was a good purveyor. 

2 . The ‘Palliata.’—Let us turn, however, from 
the crude beginnings of mimetic art, Italic or 
otherwise, to a brief consideration of the Roman 
drama as a literary production. From this point 
of view the Roman critics, e.sjiecially after Varro, 
agreed that the first definite event in the history 

Froleg. zur Gesch. dee Theaters tm A Iterthum, Leipzig, 1806 
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of the department was associated with the jrear 
240 B.c. The long war with Carthage had just 
been brought to a successful termination, and it 
is a matter of record that, in order to indicate 
its especial gratitude for Divine protection, the 
Government, among other things, commissioned 
the Greek freedman Livius Andronicus to enlarge 
the usual scope of the Ludi liomani by the pre¬ 
sentation of two plays, a comedy and a tragedy, 
translated, or, more properly speaking, adapted 
from the Greek for a Roman audience. For the 
one he resorted to the New Comedy, which, being 
both contemporary and cosmopolitan, was best 
fitted to reacli the hearts of another nationality; 
for the other he had a large body of old favourites 
from which to choose. The experiment was 
eminently successful, and it is characteristic of 
Roman conservatism, especially in connexion with 
any religious rite, that the types thus established 
were in certain respects rigidly adhered to. The 
Co7nce.dia Palliata [iiom palliiuny a Greek soldier’s 
cloak) is always the adaptation of a play from the 
sphere of the New or occasionally (as perhaps in 
the case of the Amphitruo) of the Middle Come<iy ; 
the scene, the characters, and, as the name indicates, 
the costumes, are all Greek. The Greek atmosphoro 
is not always consistently preserved, especially in 
Plautus; but even here, though the man lived and 
wrote during and immediatel}^ after the blazing 
excitement of the Second Punic War, deviations 
are for the most part unimportant and, so to 8 [)eak, 
a(‘-(;idental. Comparison, however, with fragments 
of the Greek originals, wherever available, shows 
that the poet treated his exemplar with great free¬ 
dom, both in content and in form, changing what 
was originally a dialogue in trimeters into the 
lyric measures of a canticumy abridging here, 
expanding there, and otherwise manipulating his 
text to suit his taste and that of his Homan 
audience. Frequently, too, he enlivened the action 
of his play by constructing an underplot from a 
certain number of scenes supplied by a second 
Greek exemplar. This process was technically 
known as contaminatio. On the whole, however, 
the Palliata is a faithful representation of the 
New Comedy of Greece. Indeed, owing to the loss 
of all complete originals, it is our only representa¬ 
tive. The characteristics of this comedy of man¬ 
ners, or, as Ben Jonson would say, of ‘numours,* 
are familiar to all. 

The popularity of the Palliata and the creative 
period of its existence belong in round numbers to 
the century lying between 240 and 140 B.c. The 
names of at least twelve comic dramatists belong¬ 
ing to this period are known, and the number of 
PalliatcR written by them must have been not less 
than four hundred. We now have the six plays of 
Terence and twenty plays, more or less complete, 
of Plautus. Of the remainder, we have the names 
of about one hundred and forty plays, and frag¬ 
ments amounting in the aggregate to about eight 
hundred lines. Apart from Plautus and Terence, 
the great names of the department were Neevius 
and Ctecilius Statius. In the famous canon of 
Volcacius Sedigitus—which from time to time 
some scholar claims to understand—the order of 
merit is Ca*cilius, Plautus, Nsevius, Licinius, 
Atilius, Terence, Turpiliiis, Trahea, Luscius 
Lanuvinus, Ennius. Apparently the latest of the 
group was Turpilius, who died at Sinuessa in 103. 
He had already outlived the popularity of his 
department by nearly a generation. 

The Palliata was carefully studied in the two 
great eras of Roman scholarship—the age of Varro 
and the age of Suetonius. Many plays of that 
type w'ere doubtless composed, especially by 
‘ persons of quality,’ in the time of Domitian, when 
It was the fashion to write books. But, after the 


first great period of its existence, the stage tradi¬ 
tion of the Palliata, so far as we are now able to 
trace it, is largely the stage tradition of Plautus 
and Terence. Indeed, the only Roman comedy to 
survive, apart from these two authors, is a re¬ 
working or the Aulularia, belonging probably to 
the second half of the 4th cent. A.D., and known 
as the Querolus.^ 

3 . The ‘Togata.’—This was the successor of the 
Palliata in public favour. Its floruit belongs to 
the two generations between the tall of the PallUita 
and the time of Sulla, and the great names of the 
department are Titinius, L. Afranius,'-' and T. 
Quintius Atta. Little is known of these men 
personally, except that Atta died in 77 B.c., and 
that Afranius was an older contemporary. Seventy 
titles and about four or five hundred fragments, 
mosfly lexical, are all that remain of this type. 

According to the ordinary Roman dolinition {e.g, 
esp. Horace, Ars Poctica, 288), whiidi we have 
inlierited, tho Togata was the Roman parallel of 
tlie Palliata. It was a Roman comedy of manners, 
representing Roman life, as the Palliata was a 
Greek comedy of manners representing Greek life. 
The scene was Roman and the costumes were 
Kotiian ; !).ence, of cc^urse, the name. Thanks to 
Varr.». however, wo learn that this is not a defini¬ 
tion of ' he Fabida Togata as a whole (which ought 
to mean any play distinctively Roman), but of its 
ino.st important sub-variety, tho Tabernaria. The 
distinction is valuable to us, because the word itself 
is more significant and descriptive than is Togata, 
Moreover, I liomedes adds that ‘ tabernariae d icun tu r 
et humilitate personarum et argumentorum simi- 
litudine comoediis i)ares, in quibiis non nuigistratus 
regesve sed huiniles homines et privatae domus 
iuducuntur, quae quidem olim quod tahiilis tege- 
reiitur comm uniter tabernae vocabantur.’ This 
statement is amply supported by the titles and, sa 
far as they go, by the fragments. The scene was 
generally (perhaps always) outside of Rome, and 
for the most part in the small towms of Southern 
Latium. Indeed, Mommsen claimed that the scene 
had to be laid in a town of the Latin league, 
because the poet was not allowed to represent 
either Rome or a Roman citizen on the stage. 
Hence Mommsen would connect the death of the 
Togata in Sulla’s time with the extension of 
citizenship to the Latin towns at that date. If 
so, why was it that the Togatas of the great 
masters were popular on the stage until late in 
the Empire ? 

The fifteen titles of Titinius represent what was 
originally about twenty thousand lines of text. 
About one hundred and eighty fraginoiitary verses 
survive. So far as form is concerned, the model 
was the Palliata. In his metrical art, Titinius 
followed the greater regularity of Terence, hut in 
language and temperament he seems to have had 
more in common with Plautus. His plays were 
all family pieces, and it is clear that the life 
depicted was that of the lower classes and of the 
country folk. The prominence of women, notice¬ 
able not only in Titinius hut in other authors of 
this type, is itself characteristic of Italian life. 
There is no sign of the kidnappers, and very 
little of the slaves which Festus tells us were 
standard characters in these plays. The only type 
.suggesting the Palliata is the parasite. The others 
are more Italic, and remind us rather of the 
Atellana and the mime than of the Palliata. 

By far the greatest, the most prolilie, and the 
best known of the trio was Afranius. Indeed, like 
Molihre and Ben Jonson, Afranius seems to have 

1 Querolus rive AtUularia, ed. by R. Peiper, l^ipzig, 1876, 
etc. 

F. Marx, In Pauly-Wissowa, 1. 708 f. For the Togata as a 
department, tee esp. Edmond Courbaud, de Cmruedia Togata^ 
Paris, 1899. 
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been an excellent illustration of Gilclersleove’a 
statement that ‘ in literature as in life the greatest 
borrowers are often the richest men.’ Cicero 
\Brut. 167) says that he imitated G. Titius the 
orator, and even in the disjointed fragments now 
surviving we hear echoes of Pacuvius, possibly 
even of Cato, but above all of Menander. In fact, 
enough is left of his prologue to tlie Compltdlia to 
show not only that he followed Menander, but that 
he was criticized for it. His reply was that ‘ he 
borrowed not alone from Menanaer, but from any 
other writer, (irreek or Latin, whenever he found 
something suitable to his purpose.’ ‘Why not? 
Is any Latin writer comparable with Terence in 
either language or wit? At the same time, was 
there ever sucli a borrower?’ Evidently we have 
here the echoes of a lively discussion among the 
critics of the Gracchan Age — one which was 
doubtless taken up in some of the lost satires of 
Lucilius. Cicero {de Fin. i. 7) explains the nature 
of the debt to Menander. It concerned not plots, or 
scenes, or characters, but locofi qnosdani^ detached 
passages ; it was the same relation which Ennius 
bore to Homer that every first-class Homan poet 
bore to his Greek models. But in itself the genius 
of Afranius seems to have had much in common 
with that of Menander, and Horace’s {Epist. ii. 1.57) 

‘ dicitur Afranii toga conveniase Mcnandro* 
was evidently the prevailing opinion of critics in 
his time. Doubtless, he did not entirely accept 
it; nevertheless, he quotes it without comment. 
Forty-three titles and over four hundred lines of 
fragments survive. Noticeable in Afranius as 
compared with Titinius, and in Atta perhaps as 
compared with Afranius, is the steady growth 
towards the literary Atellana and mime, those 
rivals of the Togata which were already at hand. 

The Togata was much read and admired as a 
classic in the age of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
After that we hear little of it. In all the great 
library of antique realism, now gone beyond recall, 
there is probably no department, at least so far as 
Rome is concerned, which we could so ill afi’ord to 
lose. The literature of Rome as it now survives 
is largely the literature of a great capital—in other 
words, that portion of the written word which was 
capable of appealing to the common denominator 
of taste for a long stretch of time in a universal 
empire. Whatever was local or peculiar in form 
or content was for that very reason heavily 
handicapped in the struggle for existence all 
through the arid waste which lies between the 3rd 
or 4th century and the Renai.ssance. The Togata 
was the artistic comedy of the Roman bourgeoisie. 
It must have been an incomparable picture of 
the ordinary life of the Italian countryside, of 
old towns like Preeneste or Veliternum, with all 
their local ambitions, characters, and peculiarities, 
during the 2nd cent. B.c. As it is, our knowledge 
of this aspect of antique Italian life must be 
derived for the most part from the priceless frag¬ 
ments of Petronius, and the great palimpsest of 
Pompeii written over by the hand of Vesuvius. 

4. Tragedy.—The rules of the Roman tragedy 
founded by Livius Andronicus and developed by 
his followers are practically the same as those 
already stated for tne Palliata. The great names 
are Ennius, his nephew Pacuvius, and Accius. 
Accius survived until the youth of Cicero, but it is 
clear that even then the stage tradition of the 
tragedy lived in the fame of the great actor Asopus 
rather than by the popularity of the department 
as such. ^ The tragedy of thi.s period, the only 
great period of its existence on Roman soil, is now 
represented by nearly one hundred titles and about 
twelve hundred lines of fragments. Among the 
numerous lost tragedies written in later times the 
famous Thyestes of Varius and the equally famous 
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Medea of Ovid were the most important. Irrespec¬ 
tive of such monstrosities as the Medea of Hosidius 
Geta (a Vergilian cento [see Anth. Lai. 17, KJ), 
the only survivors of this department are the plays 
of Seneca, belonging to the time of Nero. It has 
often been said, though the statement is really 
quite without warrant, that they were never 
intended for the stage. However that may be, it 
is certain that their influence on the early tragedy 
of England and France is one of the most important 
chapters in the formative history of the modern 
drama. Their connexion, if they have any, with 
the tragedy of the Republican period cannot be 
stated definitely. Formally speaking, the choruses 
go back to the school of Horace, and the plays 
throughout were deeply affected by contemporary 
rhetoric. 

5. The ‘ Pratexta.’ —The Praetexta^ the Roman 
parallel to the Tragcedia of Livius and his followers, 
as the Togata was the Roman parallel to the 
Palliata^ was the invention of Neevius, the greatest 
constructive genius, perhaps, of Roman poetry. 
But, owing in part, no doubt, to the comnarative 
poverty 01 native Roman legends, the idea was 
not especially fruitful. One example, however, 
survives. This is the Octavia, a play by some 
unknown author, probably of the Flavian period, 
and possibly connected in some way with the 
house of the Annaei, inasmuch as it has come down 
to us in the corpus of Seneca’s tragedies. 

So much for a brief survey of the Roman drama 
as a purely literary production from beginning to 
end {Palliata and fogata^ Tragcedia and Preetexta). 
It remains to consider those types of the drama 
which had a popular as well as a literary history. 
The most important of these, and the only ones 
with which we need to be concerned in the present 
inquiry, are the mime and the Fabula Atellana. 
Strictly speaking, i\\Q Atellarut should be considered 
a variety of the mime. Here, iiowever, we take 
it up first, not only because bm a literary form it is 
the immediate successor of the Togata in public 
favour, but also because as a popular form it is 
probably the oldest dramatic entertainment known 
to have existed on Roman soil. 

6 . The ‘Atellana.’ —The Fabula Atellana'^ is 
the ‘ play from Atella,’ a little town in Campania. 
Campanian origin is also attested by the fact that 
the play was known as ‘ Oscan,’ and the characters 
as ‘ Oscae personae’ (Diomedes, i. 490, i.e. Varro). 
Generally speaking, of course, these plays were 
acted in Latin, but Strabo (v. 233; cf. Sueton. 
Jul. 39) tells us that in his time (the Augustan 
Age) they were still acted in Oscan xard nva. dyQva 
TrdTpioVf ‘ during the national festival.’ This state¬ 
ment, so far from being incredible, as many have 
thought, is merely an excellent illustration of the 
well-known tendency of liturgy to linguistic con¬ 
servatism (compare the use of Sumero-Akkadian 
by the Babylonians; of Greek in the Roman 
worship of Ceres, as attested by Polybius, xxx. 14, 
and Cic. Balb. 55; of Greek in the Russian, and 
of Latin in the Roman Church, etc.). It proves 
beyond a doubt not only that the play was Oscan, 
but that the Romans took it over in the firet place 
in consequence of some vow or in connexion with 
some special occasion, and acted it at ‘ the national 
festival.’ It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the small and obscure town of Campania 
recorded in the title Atellana was either the centre 
of the worship commemorated or in some way 
associated with its adoption. The date, though 
uncertain, was at least anterior to the time of 
Livius Andronicus, and probably by a considerable 
period. This is shown in two ways. The first is 

1 F. Marx, in Paulv-Wissowa, U, 1914 ff., with ref.; A 
DIeterich, Putciiiella, Pompejanisciu Wandbilder und rdmischi 
SatyrtpieU, Leipzig, 1897. 
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derived from the special and peculiar privile;^^e» of 
the actors. The first actors hired by Livius 
Andronicus were either slaves or freedmen. Hence 
the invariable rule of later days that no Roman 
citizen could go on the stage without ipso facto 
incurring infamia^ i.e. the loss of certain important 
civic rights (as exemplified, for instance, by the 
famous case of the mimograph Laberius in Csesar’s 
time). The one exception was the Ateilana. 
Here and here only the actor was not obliged to 
remove his mask, and a citizen could take part 
without incurring any legal disability. This can 
only mean that uie Atellana was introduced at a 
time when the Romans had no professional actors, 
and probably no festival at which theatrical per- 
forman ces were regularly given. The A tellana had 
been acted by Campanian citizens. The Romans 
followed their model, and acted the play them¬ 
selves as best they could. When the Greek drama 
was introduced in 240 B.C. with its professional 
actors (slaves and free<lmen), the business ceased 
to be honourable, and Roman citizens gave it up. 
But that they had once taken part in the Attllana 
was reflectea in the freedom from infamia whi^ h 
ever after remained a privilege of the actors in tiiis 
particular type of drama. The special privilege of 
retaining the mask also shows that the Atellana 
came early to Rome; not, however, because the 
rofessional played without a mask in early times, 
ut because of the extreme antiquity of masks in 
the religious rite. 

The second argument for the high antiquity of 
the Atellana among the Romans is derived from 
the well-known principle that, unless the ground 
is already occupied, the play always brings its 
theatre with it. Now, Bethe {Proleg. zur Gesch. 
des Theaters im Alierthum^ Leipzig, 1896) has 
shown, we think conclusively, that the peculiar 
shape of the Roman stage, about which so much 
has been written, is not due to the fact that it was 
a modification of the Hellenistic type. On the 
contrary, it reflects the type associated from time 
immemorial with the Atellana. In other words, 
when Livius Andronicus brought out his first 
Greek plays, the Atellana was already in posses¬ 
sion, and he adopted its stage as a matter of 
course. The same rule and the same line of 
investigation applied to the stage of the Atellana 
itself tend to prove that this play was not an 
Oscan invention. It was a popular Oscan repre¬ 
sentation of the (pXvaKes, one of the oldest types 
of the ancient Dorian comedy in Southern Italy, 

The importation of the Atellana to Rome may 
have been due to some incident in connexion with 
the fall of Campania in 338. Perhaps, too, Livy’s 
description of the play which he calls a satura 
may go back ultimately to a confused recollection 
of the Roman A tellana in those early days. 

Like all genuine folk-dramas, the Atellana was 
not committed to writing. The actors merely 
agreed upon the plot. The dialogue was improvised. 
The characters were confined to a certain number 
of fixed types, each with a generic name, and there 
were no women. These features are all typical of 
genuine folk-drama the world over, and the last 
two, eq^ecially, indicate the high antiquity of the 
play. The useof masks has already been mentioned. 
This and the wearing of the phallus are ceremonial, 
and show the antiquity of the type. The use of 
masks also accounts for the extreme liveliness of 
gesture characteristic of the Atellana (Juvenal, 
vi. 71). They were also peculiarly applicable for 
‘ Oscae personae,’ for a play in which wl the char¬ 
acters were fixed. The plot, whatever it happened 
to be, attached itself to these familiar personified 
types, and represented their various adventures in 
the given situations. As befitted the roaring farce, 
the situation was always ludicrous and the plot 


full of intrigue. In fact, ‘ intrigue ’ is derived from 
trices (l)ieterich, Pulcinella, 98, n. 2), and triceet 
‘tricks,’ was the word used to describe the action 
of these plays (Varro, Sat. Men. 182 B ; cf. Ribbeck, 
Leipzig. Stud. ix. [1886] 337). The language was 
conversational, and the life depicted was the life 
of ordinary people (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 84). 
Obscenity was notably prominent (Ouint. vi. 3. 47, 
etc.); but this, too, was ceremonial and tradition^ 
as well as a matter of choice. The most striking 
and instructive modern parallel—in fact, if we 
may believe Dietericb, the actual descendant and 
representative of the Atellana in the world of to-day 
—18 the Neapolitan Commedia delV Arte. 

The four fixed characters of the Atellana are 
Maccus, Bucco, Pappus, and Dossenus. Maccus 
(probably Oscan and borrowed from paKKoav, to 
sit ‘mooning’) is stupid, greedy, and lustful—the 
butt of every one. He corresponds to Stupidus 
in the mime. His weapon is the ‘clava scirpea’ 
(Novius, 79 R), for wnich we have a striking 
parallel in Bajazzo (of the Commedia delV Arte), 
i.e. Pagliazzo, the man with the ‘hay club’ 
(Dieterich, p. 112). Bucco (a popular derivation 
from vulgar Latin bucca, as the name indicates; 
cf. Gr. IVd^wi/) is a great eater, a huge talker, an 
uncouMMivnable braggart, an arrant coward. ‘ Over¬ 
large jaws,’ as we learn from the old Scriptores 
Physiognomonid (i. 412, 7 Foerster), ‘ betoken a 
blockhead, a babbler, a well-spring of words, 
words, words,’ a man who ‘talks with his month’ 
{hucca)y as our popular expression goes. Bucco is 
the talkative ana aggressive fool, the ‘ cheerful 
ass,* as opposed to Maccus the great gaby, the 
simple and confiding blockhead. Pappus (from 
Greek irdTiror) is the ‘ old man,’ avaricious, surly, 
lustful, foolish, conceited, therefore always being 
overreached: in short. Pappus is Pantalone. 
Dossenus (from dorsuniy a pure Latin word) is ‘ the 
man with the back,’ i.e. the hunchback. In the 
popular conception this affliction has always implied 
wisdom and cunning (cf. A^sop) as well as certain 
powers more or less uncanny. Hence, in the 
Atellana, Dossenus, like his modern representative 
II Dottore, in Pulcinella, is the sly and cunning 
rascal, the ‘ professor,’ the caricature of the scholar 
and philosopher. His second name of Manducus 
(cf. manducare, mangiare, manger) shows that, like 
Bucco, he is also a great eater. 

Such were the standard characters, and such seem 
to have been the main characteristics of the Atel¬ 
lana in its traditional and purely popular form. 

For a brief period this old folk-cirama was raised 
to the dignity of a literary department, and suc¬ 
ceeded the Togata in public favour. The period is 
the time of Sulla, ana the great names are Porn- 
ponius of Bologna and Novius. The lines upon 
which they worked out the problem were doubtless 
suggested in no small degree by the dramatic 
studies of Accius and his contemporary, C. lulius 
Cajsar Strabo. These men investigated the Roman 
drama in connexion with Greek models, the ques¬ 
tion of correct titles (Varro, de Ling. Lat. x. 70), 
of masks, etc. Influence of the Palliata and 
Togata is suggested, though not proved, by occa¬ 
sional identity of titles. vVe also hear of cantica 
in Galba’s time (Suet. Nero, 39, Galba, 13), and 
it is natural to suppose that in raising the old 
farce to the dignity of a literary product something 
was lx>rrowed from the higher types. It is clear, 
however, that the essential characteristics of the 
folk-drama were all preserved. The dialogue was 
now written out, of course, and the statement of 
Terentianus Maurus (vi. 396 K), that the metre 
used was the septenarius, is borne out by the frag¬ 
ments. In other words, there was no recitative, the 
play was all comic. Indeed, in language, humour, 
ana situation these plays were more distinctly 
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Aristophanic than anytliing else in Koman litera¬ 
ture. Equally Aristophanic was the habit of 
personal criticism, the dvonaarl of which 

we hear during the Empire from Tiberius to 
Trajan (Tac. Ann. iv. 14; Suet. Tib. 45, Califf. 27, 
NerOy 39, Galba, 13, etc.). 

With the rise of the Atellana to a literary form, we have to 
deal with a confused and confusing tangle of testimonies regard* 
ing the Atellanay the Exodium, the /iAmfAonioo, and the Greek 
Satyr-drama. 

The conclusion seems to be (cf. schol. Juv. HI. 176, vL 71; 
Suet. Tib. 46 : Cic. Fam. vil. 1, ix. 16) that the literary AUl- 
lana wae used as an ezodium, and the first mention of the word 
in Lucilius (180-108 b.o.) coincides with its development in this 
sphere. A short piece of three to four hundred lines, and with 
only a few actors (Ascon. on Clo. Kerr. 15), it seemed hardly 
worth while, so to speak, to put It on the stage by itself. Ap¬ 
parently, therefore, it was the analogy of the Satyr-drama that 
suggested the use of the literary Atellana as an exodiwn, an 
after-piece. By later critics it actually was identified with the 
Satyr-drama (schol. Juv. vi. 7l; Porphyr. on Hor. An Poet. 
221, etc.). But it is hard to see how the two could coalesce. 
The literary model for the AUllana to follow ought to be the 
Hilarotragotdia, the Rhinthonica (Porphyr. l.c. ; schol. Juv. 
/.«.), and that it actually did so is suggested by certain titles of 
Pomponlu8(Vahlen, Rhein. Mtie. xvi. [1861] 472). As Khinthon’s 
plays were travesties of Euripides, so the Rhinihonioce of I’om- 
ponius and Novius were travesties of Pacuvius and Accius. 
Were the Rhi%\th(n\xcce ot Pomponius and Novius Atellanaey oris 
this idea of later critics due to the fact that Pomponius and 
Novius wrote both kinds and used both kinds as exodta? We 
believe Marx is right in adopting the second alternative. In 
fact, the loss of all these departments, the similarity in type, 
use, titles, and characters, make it extremely difficult to decide 
whether the Atellanay Rninthonicay and Satyr-drama over did 
coalesce to any extent. Probably not The explanation seems 
to be that Pomponius and Novius wrote all three and used them 
for exodia. 

The Atellana was evidently popular under the 
Empire ; the old folk-drama was never forgotten, 
but as a living department of literature it seems to 
have been largely the creation of these two men, 
and as early as 65 B.C. (cf. Cic. Farn. vii. 1, 3 
[written in 46]) the literary AUllana as B.n exodium 
had already ^ven way to the mimes of Decimus 
Laberius and Publilius Syrus, the only two men of 
note who raised the mime to a literary form in the 
Latin language. If this were all, or if this chapter 
could be dealt with independently, the mime might 
be dismissed with the few phra-ses usually accorded 
to it. We have learned from Reich,^ however, that 
this cannot be done, and with his general con¬ 
clusions we must agree in the main. The literary 
productions of Laberius and Syrus, like t\\Q Atet 
lana by which the mime was preceded, are a mere 
branch of the parent stock. 

7. The mime.—In its larger sense the mime is 
the most important phenomenon in the history of 
dramatic art; it appears in a dozen different forms, 
it is responsible for a dozen others ; the history of 
it is the history of the growth of realism, of the 
rise of the democracy ; it has popular periods and 
literary periods, a Greek history, a Roman history, 
a Graeco-Roman history, a modern history. In¬ 
deed, after reading Reich one may sum up the 
whole story of the antique drama with the simple 
phrase, ‘Mime thou wert, to mime didst thou 
return.* For the complete and detailed discussion 
of this long and interesting development, the 
reader is referred to Reich himself. Here it is 
manifestly impossible to give anything more than 
some of the important facts in outline. 

The earliest appearance of the word ‘mime* is 
as a title for the famous compositions of Sophron 
(6th cent. B.C. ). These dramatic presentations of 
single incidents or situations, according to Suidas, 
were in prose and written in the Doric dialect. The 
substitution of the scazon for prose gives the form 
and the atmosphere of the mhniambt of Herondas, 
the Teniers of Alexandrian life. A more elevated 
metre, on the otlier hand, starts us, by way of 
Sophron’s imitator Theocritus, on the long history 
of bucolic poetry. A convenient generic term for 

1 Reich, Der MimuSy tin litUrar-entwickelungsgeechichtl. Ver- ^ 
fueh, vol. i,, Berlin, 1003. 
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this type is Reich’s mimologia, i.e. the mime as a 
recitation. 

There were also purely lyric mimes, which were 
sung. To these Reich gives the generic title of 
mimodia. Particular species of it are magodia^ 
Simodiay hilarodiay Lysiodia. Between the two 
we have kinaidologia and lonikologiay all in verse, 
but partly recited, partly sung. Finally, in the 
Alexandrian period, comes the fully developed 
mimetic drama, which was a combination of mimo- 
logia and mimodiay and retained the characteristics 
or both. With a fully developed plot, it had prose 

{ >arts and iambic parts, like the mimologiay and 
yric parts— cantica — like the mimodia. With the 
conquests of Alexander this new invention began 
to spread in the Greek East, and soon took entire 
possession of it. Indeed, the time came when it 
ruled the stage, even to the exclusion of its ancient 
rival, the comedies of Menander. 

Toward the end of the 2nd cent. B.C., after the 
Romans conquered the East, and especially after 
Sulla’s time, they brought the dramatic mime to 
Rome. From Rome it spread over the West, and 
thenceforth held possession of the entire Groeco- 
Roman theatre until the fall of the Empire. The 
irruption of the Barbarians upon the West made 
an end of the theatre. Only the mimi survived, 
and they did so by returning to their primitive 
original function of Oav/xaToiroiol and yeXurroiroioL. 
Such were those tumblers, jugglers, etc., of later 
times who went on with the ancient art of the 
mimus. It was thus that the mime of antiquity 
was enabled to survive the Middle Ages and reach 
modern days alive. In the Greek East the mime 
was not subjected to the same strain. For cen¬ 
turies the Byzantines clung to the classic dramatic 
mimes of Philistion. They also produced a large 
number of inimographs, and a number of new 
mimic types and figures were added to the old 
stock inherited from classical times. Here, as in 
the West, the regular classical drama had long 
since disappeared from the stage. When Byzantium 
fell, the remains of Greek culture took refuge in 
Italy, to reappear there at the Renaissance, Only 
the mime remained, and in a debased form survives 
to-day in the Turkish popular drama known as the 
karagoz. Two distinguishing features of the mime 
from beginning to end ana in all its types and 
variations have been the mimic dance and the 
wearing of the phallus. The mime of all times and 
forms is also realistic; the very name implies it. 
Of course, all poetry was properly defined as 
plfjLVf^is, but the mime was felt to represent a specific 
; t© give the substance of Diornedes’ definition 
( 1 . 491 K), it was realism unmitigated and un¬ 
diluted. We get an idea of the relentless realism 
of the mime when we see how much of it is still 
left in the refined literary representatives of it 
furnished by Theocritus and Herondas. Without 
the restraint of higher genius and literary form, it 
was easy for the realism of the mime to sink to 
mere obscenity and its wit to mere dullness. 

The realism of the mime is also seen in its 
characters. Many of them, perhaps all, were 
creations of the ancient folk-mime, and had long 
been familiar to all classes from this source. As 
early perhaps as the 6th or 7th cent. B.C. we have 
the first development of this species of folk-com¬ 
position by quasi-professionals, those davy,aToiroioL, 
jugglers, rope-dancers, ventriloquists, and other 
liomelesB nomads who had been wandering about 
through Greece and elsewhere from time imnie- 
rnoriaT. They must soon have seen the advantage 
of the mimic dance, and of the mime itself, whether 
spoken or sunjj, for getting together an audience. 
In this way, thinks Reich, sprang up a new pro¬ 
fession, that of the wandering mimi. 

Among all the varieties of dramatic composition 
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the mime was the lowest, as it were, in the social 
scale. The same was true of tlie actors. Even the 
players of the kithara and llute were admitted to 
the Dionysiac gild, but never the minius ; he was 
always looked aown upon by his more distinguished 
colleagues. The difl’erence was marked from the 
first by the fact that the actors wore no masks, 
and that women’s parts were taken by women. 
Doubtless, this was inherited from their early days 

jugglers, but the ‘ regulars’ even in their own 
later and evil days would never join the mimi on 
account of the women. 

A convenient division of the mime as a whole is 
afforded by the words vaLyviov and inrddeait. The 
mimic vvbOean is the developed mimic drama, the 
regular dramatic mime ; the -n-alyyiov is everything 
below it, i.e. hilarodia, iruigodia^ etc., mentioned 
above, kinaidologia^ lonikologia^ <p\vaK€Sf even the 
works of Sophron, etc., none of which were regular 
dramas. Frequently the ralyvioy is what we should 
call a music-hall * turn.’ It was extremely popular 
in ^th Greece and Rome ; and there were many 
varieties, such as educated animals (Vopiscus, 
Carinus^ ; Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim. 19, etc.) 
and special feats of imitation. Imitation of pigs 
seems to have been particularly popular (Phaedrus, 
V. 6 ; Plutarch, Mor, 674 B ; j rarocm. Grcec. ii. 84, 
etc.). Plato {Rep, iii. 8) speaks of performers who 
could give perfect imitations of animals, the sound 
of running water, the sea, thunder, etc. See also 
Friedlander’s Reironius, 1891, pp. 64, 68, 69, and 
293 (note). These varieties of are eternally 

popular. 

The most important figure in the history of the 
department is Pbilistion, who lived and wrote in 
Rome during the 1st cent. A.D. He is the classic 
of the mimic vv69€<ti^, the regular dramatic mime ; 
hence the comparison of him with Menander, the 
classic of the New Comedy.' The statement of 
Cassiodorus {Var. iv. 21), that he invented the 
(dramatic) mime, is doubtless due to the fact that 
he was the first to write it all out, i.e. the dialogue 
as well as the songs. Evidently ho was the cul¬ 
mination of the mime among the Greeks. But the 
beginnings of it take us back to pre historic times. 
The mime of Sicily and Italy came from the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus with the early Dorian settlers. It was 
extremely popular in Sicilian Megara and Syracuse. 
Tarentum was especially fond oi the Italic mime, 
the <p\va^. All these cities were founded near the 
beginning of the 8th cent. B.c. 

The original kernel of the mime, the source from 
which it sprang, was the mimic dance, the begin¬ 
nings of which belonged to the Stone Age, and may 
be seen to-day among all peoples who still belong 
to that stage of civilization. The ancients never 
forgot the connexion between the two. The mimic 
dance survived in all types, and the mimus himself 
was always a trained dancer. The kinaidologi, for 
instance, were originally dancers who thus accom- 

anied their 4<r/iara/wi;t#cd(cf. Petron. 23); Hesychius 

escribes the inagodia itself as dTraXr), the 

Romans designated the action of the Cnr69e<ris by 
saltarCf and the actresses were known as salta- 
triculas* The use of gesticulatorius in the same 
connexion indicates the kind of dance. 

The development of troupes of regular profes¬ 
sional muni from the old wandering 7«XwT07roiol of 
primitive times seems to have taken place about 
the 3rd cent. B.C. These primitive ancestors of the 
madimysAJongleurs had gradually taken up all the 
types and themes of the old rustic mime. They 
travelled everywhere, they were great favourites 
at the court of Philip, and hordes of them followed 
Alexander into Asia Minor. Here the Dorian 

1 "StvyKonTit yLtvdvSpov #cal ♦lAto’Tiwi'ov, 6d. Bolsaonade, Anted, 
Qrceca\ 1820, I. 147-162; and by Studemund, Lektionskatalog, 
Breslau, 1887. 


mime met tlie Ionian mime, and the result was the 
{tir66€<riSf the regular dramatic mime. The Dorian 
mime was originally prose (hence Sophron), al¬ 
though ^eat artists like Epicharmus put it into 
metre. The dramatic mime {vnSdtcru), however, 
was noted for its cantica^ and this combination of 
Dorian prose {mimologia)sind Ionian song {mimodia) 
is what ensured the lasting success of the dramatic 
mime. Great emphasis was laid upon mimodia^ 
and this brings tne dramatic mime near to the 
modern opera or operetta. In this way, too, we 
get a substitute for the missing chorus of the 
Falliata, Plautus took over munodia^ and the 
result is the mimic canticum of his comedies. 
Pomponius and Novius seem to have done the same 
thing for their AitUance. 

Now, the Ionian mimodia itself, like the vTcbQtffu^ 
throughout its entire history, falls into a mytho¬ 
logical and a * biological ’ type (of. Aristox, ap, 
Athen. xiv. 621 C), the one, hilarodia {SkXid Lysiodia)^ 
dealing with mythology and the gods (paratragic 
and burlesque), the other, magodia, with real life. 
Both were entirely melic, and in both singing was 
accompanied and supported by mimic dance and 
gesture ; but the accompaniment of hilarodia was 
stringeii instrument'^, of magodia^ drums and 
cymbals Athen. 620 D-621 D), and the choice of 
instnime its itself indicates that the dancing of the 
latter was much freer and more lascivious. 

Hilarodia and magodia were wide-spread and 
very popular in Ionia, and acquired literary form 
—hilarodia through Simos of Magnesia, magodia 
through Lysis. Hence these new literary types 
were called after their founders (Auaroaia) 

and Lysiodia [magodia). Through famous poets 
and a regular class of actors these two types of 
Ionian mimodia survived into Roman times. Sulla’s 
friend Metrobius was an actor of the Lysiodia, 

Kinaidologia^ or lonikologia^ was another type 
of the Ionian mime. This was not really sung, 
although accompanied V>y the mimic dance (hence 
it was more mimologia than mimodia). This also 
was very popular in Ionia, and was cultivated by 
such famous poets as Sotades, Alexander Aetolus, 
Pigres, etc. 

It will thus be seen that we have an unbroken 
connexion between the mimic-dramatic dances of 
the primitive Greeks, the ancient folk-mimes of 
the Dorians, the Italic ^Xuaxes of the 8th cent. B.C., 
and the dramatic mime of later times (not only in 
its popular form, but in its literary form ; Laberius 
and Syrus on the Latin side, Piiilistion and his 
successors on the Greek side). 

The relation of Rome to Greece in the matter of 
the mime now becomes more definite. Antiodemis 
{Antipater Sidon, Anih. Pal. ix. 567), the actress of 
Lysiodia^ came to Rome in the 2nd cent. B.C. ; 
Metrobius, as we have seen, in the 1st cent. B.C. 
In 211 B.c. an old mimus (Festus, 326) danced to 
the llute in the Roman theatre. His dance was an 
intermezzo, but his mere presence shows that the 
mirni had already reached Rome. The mimi who 
satirized Lucilius and Accius (150 B.C.) from the 
stage were following an old-established custom of 
the dramatic mime {vir66t<ris). The fact that they 
took such liberties shows that even then they must 
have been in Rome for a long time. The satire in 
question must have taken place at the Floralia 
(April 28-May 3), which was the special feast at 
which mimes were given. The Floralia were first 
celebrated in 238 B.C., and every year after 173. 
It is quite possible that the mime was connected 
with this feast from the first. In that case, the 
dramatic mime, which was established in the Greek 
East by the 3rd cent. B.C., was already settled in 
Rome in connexion with tlie Floralia by the end 
of the same century. Thus we see how the mimodic 
portion of the dramatic mime was the suggestion 
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of the cantica of Plautus and Caecilius Statius, 
The introduction of the mime and of mimi at that 
time was facilitated by the fall of Tarentum in 272, 
and by the fact that in 190 Soipio Asiaticus returned 
from Antioch, a centre of the dramatic mime, jus 
as long afterwards Verus (Capitol, viii. 7) came back 
from ids Parthian campaign with shiploads of mimi. 

The early mimi, of course, acted in Greek, and 
the sccBTia Grasca remained in Rome until Theo- 
doric.^ One is reminded of such modern parallel 
as the ThtdXrt italien in Paris, etc. The Latin 
mime was a copy of the Greek (technical terms^ 
rules, etc.).* 

Having traced the history of the department as 
a whole, let us pause a moment upon the fully 
developed dramatic mime of the best period. VVe 
have ^ready seen that it inherited dialogue in 
prose and iambic verse, also lyric portions (cantica), 
accompanied by music and the traditional mimic 
dance. The same principle also justified the intro 
duction of xatypiaj such as trained animals, imita¬ 
tions, etc. In plot, too, and in length it was fully 
equal to the old classical drama ; in compass and 
variety it was superior. 

A gfood example of the type is an old favourite, well known to 
Ovid, and still popular In the days of Chrysostom and Chorikios.* 
The name of the piece has not survived ; we might, however, for 
convenience call ft Divorfoiig, as it is an early exploitation of the 
inevitable ' triangle.' In the first scene we have the facile young 
wife and the Jealous husband. Then the lover, the eultut adtu- 
Ur as he is called, appears, and with the help of Thymele's 
faithful abigail, the cata earissa, gains an interview with her 
mistress in the absence of Corinthus. In the following scenes 
the jealous husband is suMected to all sorts of tricks and mysti¬ 
fications, artes mimicae. Finally, the lover has to hide from him 
in a large chest (perituri cista Latini), He is discovered. The 
husband, breathing fire, tells the slave to fetch him a knife, 
large and very sharp, as he proposes to render the cultui adulUr 
harmless. Then he changes his mind, and decides to air his 
wrongs in court. Then comes the court scene, and the piece is 
brought to an end in some farcical fashion. 

The final tableau of Divorgont reouires not only the three 
principal characters and the Judge to be on the stage at the same 
time, out also a throng of slaves, witnesses, court olficials, super¬ 
numeraries, etc. Other plays show even more clearly that in the 
mime, as in the modem arama, with which, in fact, it has much 
in common, the actor playe<l but one part and the number was 
unrestricted. It is also clear that the * unities ’ were dis¬ 
regarded. 

Variety in form was accompanied by variety in 
characters. True to its composite origin, the mime 
is hospitable to all, from thieves and prostitutes to 
emperors and gods.* The same was true of cos¬ 
tume. The StupiduSy or clown (a typical character 
inherited from the primitive stock), wore the 
regular clown’s costume, the centunculus (cf. the 
m^iffival ‘ motley'), a shaved head, an apexy a 
mimic club (like Maccus and Bajazzo), and always 
the phallus. The old women, too, wore a burlesque 
costume. Otherwise, as in the modem drama, the 
dress was according to the character and the 
situations. 

So, too, the whole ^amut of human emotions 
was played upon : comic and tragic, humour and 
sentiment, go hand in hand, as in the Romantic 
comedy of the Elizabethan Age. The titles of 
Laberius suggest realistic plots for the mo.st part. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such mimes as 
his Necyomantia and Lacus Avernus were alto- 
ether realistic. In fact, even when the mime 
ealt with contemporary life and was purely 
realistic, great emphasis was laid on the unusual, 
strange, and astonishing. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the really popular origin of the mime.® A 
favourite character was the beggar who suddenly 
1 Cicero, Fam. vii. 1 ; Sueton. Jul, 89, etc. 

* See Reich, op. cit. p. 661 f., for details, 

# Ovid, Trifti. li. 497 f., etc.; Juvenal, viii. 196, vi. 42; Chrysost 
il. 818. 13; Chorikios (Reich, p. 204 IT.). In Juvenal’s time the 
wife was acted by Thymele, the husband by Corinthus, the lover 
by Latinus. They were all famous ‘artists.’ Thymele well 
might be called the Mrs. Bracegirdle of the Flavian period. 

< See esp. Cyprian, da Spect. 6. Many titles of I^aberius and 
8yrus speak for themselves in this respect. 

0 The Latin mimes were carefully studied in the rhetorical j 
•sbools during and after the Augustan Age. To this fact is due ' 


becomes rich (Cic. Phil. ii. 27); another, the rich 
man who becomes a beggar (Sen. Ej^t. 113. 6). 
Shipwreck was a favourite motif (Sen. Dial. iv. 2,6; 
Petron. 114 and 116). The LaureoluSy a favourite 
mime of Domitian’s time, gave the romance ad¬ 
ventures of a robber chieftain, and ended with his 
execution. Especially characteristic of the mime 
was some serious crime, something unusual and 
horrible, like parricide or incest or poisoning. 
Trials for perjury or poisoning are frequent, and 
generally serve for the denouement. An interest¬ 
ing example, which will also illustrate the part 
occasionally taken by animals (cf. such titles of 
Laberius as Catularius and ScylaXy and see Petron. 
95), is given by Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim. ix. 7. 

This was a mime with a large number of characters and a 
complicated plot, which he saw in the theatre of Marcellus. 
Vespasian himself was present. The intrigue centred in what 
pur^rted to be a poison, but was in reality a sleeping potion. 
As in the case of Juliet, whoever took it apparently died, but 
after a time revived. One of the star actors was a trained dog, 
and the most important incident of the mime, because it doubt¬ 
less led to the dliwueinent, was trying the effect of the supposed 
poison upon him. As soon as he had eaten the piece of bread 
upon which the poison had been placed, he began to tremble 
and stagger, his head grew heavv, and he finally stiffened out 
as if dead, and allowed himself to be carried about in that state. 
When it was time to recover, he imitated perfectly all the phases 
of returning consciousness, and, while the actors indicated their 
astonishment at the fact that the supposed victim of a deadly 
dose had come to life again, the dog himself ran to his master 
and Joyously fawned upon him. 

The connexion of this incident with the plot is not stated, but 
we may believe with Reich that there was a connexion, and that 
the probable nature of it is illustrated by (the mime from which 
was derived T) the famous storv of Apuleius, Met. 10. 2. A rich 
old grandee took for a second wife a young and very beautiful 
woman. She fell violently in love with her stepson, but was 
rejected by him, and her passion was turned to hatred. (Note 
that this moti/ has been a popular favourite ever since the 
days of Joseph and Hippolvtus. It appears constantly in folk- 
tr^ition, in the mime, in that echo of the mime, the rhetorical 
Uroversice and auasoricBy in the Italian novelUy eta) A slave 
procures her a sudden and deadly poison, she drops it in a cup 
of wine, and the pair leave it where the young man will take it 
without arousing suspicion. Presently, however, her own son 
returns from school, and, being thirsty—as small boys always are 
—drinks the wine and falls dead on the spot (Here is the un¬ 
expected turn of fortune which the mime, that faithful inter¬ 
preter of the popular mind, so dearly loves.) 

It is, of course, clear to all that the child has died of poison. 
The woman accuses her stepson of the deed, and alleges as a 
cause that he had attempted incest with herself. The young 
man is arrested, there is a great trial scene in court, and, after 
much oratory on both sides, he is condemned to death. At this 
point, however, we have another unexpected turn. An old 
Judge, who is also a skilful physician, has been quietly listening 
to the trial all this time. At this point he rises to his feet and 
informs the court that he himself had sold the drug to the slave, 
knd that it is not a poison at all, but a sleeping potion. ' Let us 
go now to the tomb,'said he, ‘the child will soon be waking 
up.' Thus the woman’s guilt was discovered ; but, true to the 
mime, she was merely turned adrift, not executed. 

Another plot eminently characteristic of the mime is Phasdrus, 
App. xiv. ‘The two suitors,’ which reappears in an old French 
^abliau known as ‘ I^e valr Palefroi,’ ‘ The grey Horse.’ 

This is Romantic comedy. So, too, the mime 
takes us into the world of phantasy. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, are all 
•avourite characters. In the old Dorian mime 
popular demons were presented, and the meta¬ 
morphosis of men into animals, which is well 
attested for the mime of all periods, takes us 
straight into the fantastic land of ‘ the Frog King,’ 
i ‘ BeauW and the Beast,’ of * the Golden Crab,’ 
i ‘the Three Citrons,’ and the like. In this 
unction the mime is a curiously complete proto- 
/ype of Carlo Gozzi’s famous experiment with the 
'airy tales of Italy. To the same category belong 
die mythological mimes, PriapuSy Anna Perennay 
Anuhu MoechuSy^ Kinyras and Myrrha (Jos. Ant. 
the survival of the SenUntice of Syrue. These were extracted 
from hU mimes at an early date, and publiuhed as a sort of vade- 
mecum for the use of students and professors, from which might 
be drawn those sententious observations so dearly loved by the 
rhetoric of the Silver Age. For those who wish to recover the 
plots, scenes, and motifs most characteristic of the mime, the 
practice declamations of the rhetorical schools probably afford 
the richest field for investigation. 

I See esp. Zielinski, Die Mdrchenkomddxe in AthaUy 8t Peters- 
lurg, 1886 ; Weinreich, Trug dee Nektanehoe. Leii*. ig, 1911, p. 2& 
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XIX. i. 16), Paris and CEnone (cf. Suet. Dom. 19), 
Philistion’s Deukalion and Pyrrha^ etc. 

It will be seen that in form and type the mime 
was not subject to the restrictions of the classical 
drama most familiar to us. It may be added that 
the same was true of many details of its presenta¬ 
tion. First and most important, the actors, as we 
have already seen, never wore masks. It is not 
necessary to explain what this means for dramatic 
art. The mimus wore his own face only ; indeed, 
one of the principal characters of the mime was 
known in Latin as Sannio (Cic. de Orat. ii. 61), i.e. 

‘ the man who makes faces ’—a speciality of the 
mime.^ So, too, as we have seen, only in the mime 
were women’s parts always taken by women. And, 
as there was no restriction of type, the characters 
included women of all ages and kinds. It is 
characteristic of the mime as a whole, however, 
that old women should be a speciality. This 
enabled a talented actress to keep on inuefinitely 
(Pliny, HN vii. 48). 

The original stage of the mime, as we see from 
old vase paintings of the <p\^aK€f,^ was a platform 
on props about three feet from the ground, an i 
with steps in front by which the actor mounted. 
Change to the regular stage was very slow. With 
the beginning of the theatres the mime was acted 
on a small platform in the orchestra and in front 
of the reg\ilar stage. It was thus given as an 
emholiariuin (J)iomed. 490) or intermezzo. The 
next step was to the regular stage, upon which in 
Cicero’s time the mime took tlie place of tlie 
Atellana as an exodium (Cic. Fam. ix. 16). At 
the Floralia^ however, it had always been acted 
independently, and it gradually drew away from 
its function as an exodium (Diomed. 491 f.), until 
in the early Empire it took to the regular stage, 
upon which, together with the pantomime, it 
finally ruled alone. One distinction, however, 
survived. The mime was acted in front of the 
siparium^ and it was through this that the actors 
made their exits and entrances. The stage was 
dressed as in Shakespeare’s time, but, as also in 
Shakesjieare’s time, there was no scene-shifting. 
Claudian {Epig. Grccc, 6) shows that there was, 
as we might assume, a regular corps de ballet. 
Doubtless it filled the same place and did much 
the same thing as in our times. 

In view of what has been said, it is not difficult 
to understand why the fully developed dramatic 
mime, in spite of its faults, finally ruled alone. If 
the drama springs from the people, and if its 
highest function is to represent their life and 
their point of view, then the dramatic mime has 
a greater right to be called the national drama 
of the Grseco-Koman world than has the cla.s.sical 
drama of Greece or its short-lived and always 
more or less exotic representative in Rome, It is 
likely that Quintilian’s verdict of * in comoedia 
maxime claudicamus* mmht have been applied 
with equal justice to the Roman tragedy. Cicero 
was a notorious lover of the mime, a man of judg¬ 
ment and taste in such matters, if there ever was 
one. It is true, of course, that the mime was the 
drama of the age, and that the age was an age of 
realism. For that reason alone the average man 
of to-day would doubtless have agreed with him. 
But, after all, the realism of Cicero’s time, how¬ 
ever relentless, was not the realism of our time. 
The mirnograph of those days, realist though he 
was, still possessed the vivid imagination, the 
nimble fancy, and, therefore, the sentiment of his 
race and time—those qualities without which the 
bubbling well - spring of humour and invention 
must soon dry up. Moreover, his audience was 

1 Quint, vi. S, 8; the epitaph of the mimue Vitalii, in Anih. 
Lat. 487a, R. etc. 

s See Bethe, op. cit. ch. 18, for the full diacuseion. 
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endowed with the same qualities. It still believed 
in ghosts and ma^c, it still had a folk-lore, it 
still possessed an incomparably rich mythology. 
Hence the real world of antiquity finds its parallel 
in the age of Elizabeth rather than in our own. 
It was only partially real after all. And so the 
mime, like the Elizabethan * tragi-comedy,’ was 
now wildly humorous, now fanta.stically horrible. 
The Romantic and the real, humour and pathos, 
comic and tragic, fact and fancy—all these and 
more were called upon to picture a life which, 
real as it once was, is no longer ours and will 
never be ours again. 

The dramatic mime, however, seems never to 
have taken its position as a great literary depart¬ 
ment. In the long run the habit of leaving the 
dialogue to the actors proved to be inveterate, 
and this alone wmiild have been fatal. But the 
most serious menace to the mime was its own 
splendid inheritance of versatility. Dialogue and 
plot, music, sinking, dancing, an occasional weak¬ 
ness for specialities *—the combination is un¬ 
stable, and, ex ^pt in the hands of a great genius 
like l*hi’'.sti* II, one or another was sure to be 
magnified the expense of the rest. Audiences 
are uncriti al, playwrights are human, actors are 
—actors. Between the three the mime of the 4th 
cent. A.D. no doubt deserved the adverse criticism 
bestowed upon it by Donatus and Cassiodorus. 
But, whatever its faults and virtues, tlie vitality 
of the mime was amazing. Time and change, 
national ruin, ecclesiastical fulmination and ana¬ 
thema—nothing could prevail against it. We 
cannot ignore a dramatic type which finally 
ousted both Euripides and Menander from the 
stage, and ruled alone for over half a millennium. 

8 . State control of the theatre.—The Roman 
theatre,^ like the Roman play, and, for the most 
part, the details of its pre.sentation, were a con¬ 
tinuation and development of the Greek proto¬ 
types as they existed in the Alexandrian period. 
All derive ultimately from the one fact that the 
Roman play, like its predecessor, was clearly and 
distinctly an act of worship to the gods. It was, 
therefore, given at festivals, more especially at 
those festivals which the State religion, hence the 
State itself, had set apart for purposes of public 
worship. The plays were merely one item of the 
ritual observed. Other items were the races, 
gladiatorial combats, etc., which gave the general 
name of ludi to these occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, the regular annual ludi^ during which 
plays were given, were the Megalenses (April 
4-10), the Ceriales (April 12-19), the Florales 
(April 28-May 3), the Apollinares (July 6-13), 
the Romani (Sent. 4-19), the Pleheii (Nov. 4-17). 
Other ludi of tne Augustan Age, during which 
plays were or could oe given, were generally 
sporadic and meant to commemorate some special 
occasion, such as a great victory or the death of 
some distinguished man. Later in the Emriire the 
tendency to increase the regular annual tudi be¬ 
came very marked, and serious attempts to reduce 
the number were made by several of the Emperors, 
notably Nerva, Septimius Severus, and Macrinus. 
Nevertheless, according to the calendar of 364, not 
less than 176 days in the year were given to ludi^ 
and 101 of this number to plays. 

The play was managed by the State. It is true 
that ludi were given by persons more or less in 
private life, but they were still an act of worship, 
the consent of the State had first to be securea, 
and, lastly, they were supposed to be under the 

1 The best authority (or Rome here is L. Frledl&nder in 
Marquardt-Mommien's Uandbuch dor r&tn. AlUrOinur, rL 
[1886J 482f. See also O. Oehmichen, 'Das Buhnenwesen der 
Qriechen und Romer,’ in Muller’s Uandbuch der kUus. AUer- 
tumstoiisenschajtj Munich, 1800, v. 3, pp. 181-304. For oolourt 
in theatrical tradition, see especially Donatus, de Comadia, 
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general supervision of State officials. At no time 
apparently was the antique theatre a purely pri¬ 
vate enterprise; still less was it ever a purely 
financial one. One or two exceptions under the 
Empire are mentioned by Tacitus, but with such 
disapprobation that they illustrate rather than 
invalidate the rule. 

Until the time of Augustus five of the six great 
annual ludi mentioned above were in charge of 
the various fiediles. The sixth, the ApollinareSy 
which occurred in July, was managed by the 
prcdtor urbamis. The officer in charge had every¬ 
thing to do. Indeed, in earlier times, as we learn 
from Plautus, he even attended to the matter of 
costumes. He also built the theatre, and after¬ 
wards had to clear it away and put the place in 
order. Oddly enough, Rome never seems to have 
had but two permanent theatres—the theatre of 
Pompey, built in 55, and the theatre of Marcellus, 
whicii Delongs to the Augustan Age. The cedile 
also had charge of the audience during the per¬ 
formance. In this he was assisted by his corps of 
designatoreSy or ushers. The designatory how¬ 
ever, was a vastly more important person than 
is the modern usher. He was a regular deputy of 
the civil magistrate in charge, and as such the 
majesty of tlie law was with him. He had lie tors, 
and was expected to move or remove people when¬ 
ever necessary. In the 2 nd cent., as we learn 
from the jurist Ulpian, this office was in the gift 
of the Emperor, and was of great value. The 
mdile had a regular sum allowed him from the 
State treasury to meet the bills incurred. But 
this lucaVy as it was called, had been fixed as 
early as the Second Punic War, and was far from 
keeping pace with the growing expenses of the 
function for which it was designed. Nevertheless, 
the office of aidile as niaitre de plaisir made one so 
prominent and popular that it was much sought 
after by the aristocracy as a means to further 
advancement, and they spent fabulous sums in 
giving the shows devolving upon them. But at 
the accession of Augustus no patricians could be 
found who were willing to accept the office. He, 
therefore, transferred the management of theat¬ 
rical matters to the praetors, and this remained 
the law under the Empire. 

It is well known that one’s seat at the theatre 
was determined by one’s position in the State, and 
that it was regulated by law. The theatre was a 
religdous institution, in charge of the Government. 
Such being the case, a seat at the theatre, like a 
right to vote or to bear arms, was a privilege of 
citizenship, and therefore to be assigned according 
to that principle. For that reason, in the earlier 
days of tne Republic, slaves could not attend the 
theatre; and the same must have been true of 
strangers unless they were fmests of the State. 
But in the time of Augustus tnese restrictions had 
ceased to be in force. The law on the subject of 
seating as it existed under the Empire rested for 
the most part upon enactments of Augustus, 
although these had been largely anticipated by 
generations of growth in Republican times. The 
orchestra, though the name reflecting its original 
use was and still is retained, was set apart for the 
senators. This rule had been in force since 194 
B.c. Representatives of foreign States and, under 
the Empire, certain members of the reigning house 
were allowed to sit here. The position of the 
knights was finally established by the Lex Boscia 
Theatralis, This famous law was pushed through 
by L. Roscius Otho, tribune of the people in 67 
B.C. Among other things it provided that the 
property qualification of a Roman knight should 
De raised to 400,000 sesterces, and that the first 
fourteen rows behind the orchestra should be set 
apart for the exclusive use of this order. The law 


also provided that even within these rows careful 
distinctions should be made among the knights 
themselves. For example, the first two rows 
were reserved for those Knights who had served 
as military tribunes or land-commissioners. The 
younger knights also had a separate section, 
which under the Empire was known as the Cuntui 
Germanici, Even insolvent knights, decoctoreSy 
were obliged to sit in a group by themselves. 

Previous enactments were extended and strength¬ 
ened by the Lex lulia Theatralis of Augustus. 
This law, which was much affected by Greek 
theatrical ordinances, prescribed the place of 
every one in all parts of the house. The general 

{ >ublic sat according to tribusy or wards. But even 
lere distinctions were made—for instance, in fav¬ 
our of husbands and fathers as against bachelors 
and spinsters. The women, and with them the 
oung children, had to sit by themselves on the 
ack rows. The one most notable exception was the 
Vestals, who had seats of honour near the front. 
So the various colleges of priests and other officials 
had seats of their own, often of a special form, 
with backs, arms, etc. Sometimes a certain seat 
was ^iven a man in perpetuum, usually in return 
for distinguished services rendered to the State. 
Such a seat was also used by his family and could 
be inherited. 

The usual time for a play to begin was early 
in the morning. A play of Plautus, including the 
music, would take about three hours. Whether 
two or more should be given in succession, as was 
sometimes the case, was left to the official in 
charge. Plays were never given at night except 
for ceremonial reasons. This was always the case 
when mimes were acted at the Floralia. Other 
details, so far as they bear upon the present 
discussion, have already been dealt with else¬ 
where. 

9 . The Roman drama not truly national.—In 
view of what has been said in the previous pages, 
we might perhaps conclude that as a literary pro¬ 
duction the life of the Roman drama was surpris¬ 
ingly brief, its great authors comparatively few, 
its genuine popularity problematical. We cannot 
agree, however, that the reasons for it were that 
the Palliata died of too much Greek, that the 
mimic sorrows of the tragedy could not appeal to 
an audience steeped in the bloody realities of the 
arena, that idealism does not and cannot reach a 
generation of realists. These are all true, but 
they are symptoms, not causes. There were 
plenty of men in the Golden Age of Pericles who 
preferred cock-fighting to comedy, and athletics 
to iEschylus. Nevertheless, the drama really did 
reach the hearts of the people. This was because 
it was theirs, because it was truly national. The 
Roman drama, on the contrary, both as an insti¬ 
tution and as a department of literature, was 
profoundly affected by the intrusion upon it at an 
early date of the fully developed Hellenic tradi¬ 
tion and the long - establishea Hellenic master- 
ieces. The consequence was that the Roman 
rama as we know it, and as the Romans them¬ 
selves knew it during the historical period, was 
not really national, and had no deep roots in the 
national life. The atmosphere of the Palliata 
was foreign, the material of the tragedy was not 
only foreign but comparatively remote; even the 
worship of Dionysus—god of the drama—was an 
exotic, and the feeling of mistrust entertained by 
the genuine old Roman is clearly indicated by the 
famous Senatusconsultum de nacanalibus. His 
affections, his traditions, his beliefs were deeply 
rooted in his own deities, the old rustic deities of 
the Italian countryside. Foreign gods, above all 
foreign gods with ‘ mysteries,’ did not appeal to 
him. He was opposed to Dionysus, as long after- 
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wards hfi was opposed to the Christians, and it 
was the same feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen¬ 
istic week of seven days, each under the protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. In other 
words, the profession which in Greece was a conse¬ 
cration, involved in Rome the loss of civic rights. 
Who shall say how far the development of his¬ 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such were 
affected by this absurd but entirely logical rule? 

We have seen that two types of drama among 
the Romans remained popular for an indefinite 
period. The statements just made, however, are 
proved, rather than disproved, by these excep¬ 
tions. The Atellana was a folk-drama, which in 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, and 
for the average Roman it was Roman from the 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Roman, but really the child of the new era. It 
was Gneco-Roman, and belonged to the Empire. 
The mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run 
however, its vitality was due not to its superiorit y 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro¬ 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall ‘ turns,’ In short, whatever it was 
ca])ahle of or had once been under Philistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
anc(i, not as a high-class dramatic composition. 

10 . Parody of Christian rites.—Hatred of the 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of the mime to the populace 
is seen in the /act that as early, perhaps, as the 
beginning of the ‘2nd cent, the ‘ Cliristian’ (6 Xpto-- 
Tiavb^ KOifi(ij5oi'ifx€Pos [Grog, Naz. Orat, ii. 84J/ had 
become a regular character in the mime. The 
favourite act was parodying the rites of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with.^ A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine power of 
the rite they were parodying, had confessed their 
faith from tlie stage, and had suffered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Geneaius in 
Diocletian’s time. His speciality had been to 
imitate the ‘ working of the spirit ’ with a pre¬ 
tended fit, after which he proceeded to baptism. 
A church was erected to him, and to this day Saint 
Genesius still remains a specialist on epilepsy.® 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real¬ 
istic fashion. But this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of lM,urtolus, the robber chieftain was 
(apparently) nailed to the cross, and, as Josephus 
tells us {Ant, XIX. i. 13), the realism was height¬ 
ened by a large supply of blood brought in for the 
occasion. In fact, Domitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion of a condemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly duo to the fact, as Reich 
observes, that the sufferer was the clown. It is 
expressly stated that Saint Gelasinos was the 
Se&repos, i.e. the fjiujpbs or stupidus. 

Occasionally the rnima was converted. The 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishop 
Nonnos.* As a rule, however, the mima was a 

1 PQ cxvii. 184 and 144. 

3 Acta Sanctorum^ Bolland. v. 120 (August). 

8 8oe e8p. Ueener, ‘ Legenden der Pelag^ia,’ Vortrdgc und 
Arj^fsdtu^ Leipzig, 1907, pp. 191-216. 


much harder nut to crack. The Christian Fathers 
were e.specially fond of designating her as a iroprfj 
(Chrys. vii. 665 f. etc.). 

It is only just to add that the mimus was not 
really to be blamed for his parodies. Throughout 
paganism he had ridiculed the ancient gods. This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thoi^ht anything of it. In their case, however, 
the (Christians objected to it—a new point of view 
had come in from the East. And, when Chris¬ 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of paganism. 

II. Christian opposition.—Attacks on the theatre 
begin with the first Christian writers (so Miniudus 
Felix, Tatian, Arnobiiis, Augustine, Laotantius, 
Gregory Naz., etc.). Special works aimed at the 
theatre alone w^ere written by Tertullian and 
Cyprian ; and Cln ysostom randy forgets this his 
special vessel of wrath. In the course of time all 
this hitter polemic w^as sy.stcmatized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the law and of 
the Church. 

All the old go-da are devila (Tert. Sped. 19): Dionyaua the 
old god is the Icr- f the theatre ; therefore, the theatre belongs 
to a devil, the devil. He built it himself, and says expressly 
that it helongs to him(lert. op, ciL 20). In the same way all 
dramatic arU come from the devil (pseud.-Cypr. Sped. 4; 
Tatian, Orat. .,d Grcec. 22). This is a favourite topic for Chry- 
Boatom: through the mouth of the monks Christ Hpcaks, through 
the mouth of the mimi the devil speaks (vii. 076 B). The songs 
of the mime are Satan’s own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vi. 77 B, viii. 422). lIojULirr) ndvra etc., the 
whole show and all that is said and done by and during the 
same is inspired of hell, a demon’s litany, a devil’s sacrament 
(viii. 6 0, ix. 323 B). All who go to the mime become the devil’s 
own (viii. 114 0). Therefore the Christian who goes to it la a 
perjurer, for when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 
devil and all his works (viii. OCX Everything about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
imitation, is the devil’s stock-in-trade, his reason for 

existence, the origin of his name. The chief aim of the mime 
is to raise a laugh. But laughter and gaiety come not from 
God—0cb« ou irai^fTat—but from the devil (x. 590, vii. 07). 

Long and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the mlmce. They curl their hair, they paint their 
oheeks, ihey roll their eyes, they glitter in jewels and gold— 
and who are these mirnmt The daughters of butchers, of 
shoemakors, even of slaves I Most seductive of all is the 
beautiful voice with which they know how to sing tlieir (^5ai 
iropvtKtti, their aerp-ara oraravixa, their ‘ ballads of the brothel,’ 
their * devil’s own ditties.’ Then, too, the language is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even Intelligible, eking out 
its moaning with shouting and squealing ! Yet the Christiana 
are forever talking about the actresses, what they say, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of these Christians 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures? Which 
one of them does not know all the songs from the mimes ? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mime 
Is the theatre of concupiscence, an incurable plague, a poison, 
a snare of death (vii. 1721, the training school of immorality, 
the seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdness, the 
flery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devil himself, etc. etc. 

The above is a fierce arraignment, but of no 
great value except to indicate why Bishop Johannes 
was given the name of * Chry8o.stomo8. ’ As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of the Church was 
utterly powerless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a large body 
of more or less conscifintious Christians that saw 
no such harm in the mime os Chrysostom would 
have us suppose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Empire interest in the mime never abated 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
the metres, if not the music, of these same <p5al 
TTopvLKaL and Aerpara aaravtKd attacked by Chry¬ 
sostom actually entered into the hymnology of the 
Greek Church. Arius was accused of tlie same 
thing by Athana.sius. Every hymnology hears 
traces of a similar process, and, as a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither time, nor change, nor creed has ever been 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
Church and the theatre. 

Literattjrr.—T his is given In the text and footnotes. Of. 
algo the list of authorities appended to art. Drama (Greek). 

Kirby Flower Smith. 
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